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Copper Allocations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a news 
release issued today by the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration with reference 
to copper allccations. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Defense Production Administrator Henry 
H. Fowler today announced increased allot- 
ments of copper and base alloys to- 
taling an estimated 16,000 tons monthly so as 
to make possible foreign purchases up to 
the limit of International Materials Confer- 
ence ent 

Mr. Fowler explained that this can now be 
done because the recent decline in world 
copper prices made it possible to revise the 
Government’s price policy so as to permit 
United States producers to pass on to con- 
sumers 80 percent of the differential between 
the foreign and domestic price of copper. 
With these incentives, it is anticipated that 
United States producers will import more 
Specifically, he said, the actions wil— 

1. Increase considerably the allotments for 


@efense supporting and essential programs 
which heretofore received relatively low al- 


items from the present 35 percent of their 
base use to 50 percent of base. 

3. Increase the authority of “B” product 
manufacturers to self-certify amounts up 
to the maximum of 40,000 pounds per 
quarter, 

4. Increase the authority of builders to 
self-certify amounts of copper for commer- 
cial n from 200 to 750 pounds per 
project per quarter, and a self-certification 
increase for home builders and housing. 

5. Assure by issuance of certificates of en- 
titlement equitable distribution of foreign 
as well as domestic copper supplies. 

6. Begin by these actions to bring into 
better balance use and inventories of copper 
and other materials. 

7. Start replenishing the strategic stock- 
pile of copper which has been depleted be- 
eause of the urgent needs of the defense 
effort. 
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In connection with today’s action, Mr. 
Fowler issued the following statement: 


“FOWLER STATEMENT ON COPPER 


“American industry has not been able to 
purchase the full amount of foreign copper 
to which we are entitled because of the sharp 
disparity between the fixed domestic price 
and the cost of foreign copper. Foreign cop- 
per prices have recently declined. The Gov- 
ernment’s action of last week in permitting 
producers to pass 80 percent of the excess 
foreign cost to consumers provides an incen- 
tive to overcome the price obstacle without 
upsetting the stabilization program. 

Today's action by NPA in increasing the 
over-all third-quarter allotments of copper 
by approximately 10 percent provides Ameri- 
can. industry the authority to use its full 
share of international copper supplies avall- 
able. Industry has to have the allotments 
for copper—the ‘tickets’ from the National 
Production Authority—to procure the copper, 
Today's action increases these tickets. 

“These actions simply mean that it is now 
economically more practical for the Ameri- 
can producer to purchase more copper than 
he has been buying of the free world supply, 

“Copper is still in critically short supply. 
However, through the controlled-materials 
plan we are supplying the copper needs of 
the armed services as fast as their designs 
and construction schedules permit them to 
make use of it. In addition, through CMP 
we have distributed for defense supporting 
industry and civilian requirements, the re- 
maining supply of domestic and foreign cop- 
per available. We will continue to do this 
with the added foreign supply expected to be 
purchased by most American producers, now 
able to reflect most of the added cost of for- 
eign copper in the prices they can charge for 
products made from this copper. 

“It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the basic purpose to be achieved by author- 
izing these increases is to assist American 
industry in acquiring our full share of the 
free world’s supply of copper in the third 
quarter of this year. The Government's 
actions makes this possible. It is now 
squarely up to industry to take full advan- 
tage of the availability of our share of the 
world supply. 

“In order to assure an equitable distribu- 
tion of foreign as well as domestic copper, we 
will allot domestic and foreign copper sepa- 
rately. Thus, producers of copper products 
will get their fair shares of the available for- 
eign copper, which will be based on their pro- 
portionate use of domestic copper. This will 
assure equity for all consumers, small and 
large. 

“To do this, the National Production Au- 
thority will shortly revise the copper raw 
materials distribution order, M-16, to insure 
equitable distribution of both domestic and 
foreign refined copper to authorize sepa- 


rately requests for the quantity of domestic 
refined copper and the amount of foreign re- 
fined copper to which the producer of copper 
products will have an entitlement. 

We have realized the previous price situa- 
tion made it economically difficult for the 
American producer to augment his share of 
domestic copper with all of the foreign cop- 
per which he might have liked to purchase. 
Change in the world price situation has made 
this feasible and compatible with the stabili- 
zation program. 

“In order to understand clearly the back- 
ground of the action taken today, which has 
led up to our present national copper situa- 
tion, I believe it would be helpful to review 
the essential facts about copper that com- 
prise the complete picture. 

“This country, for many years the world’s 
largest consumer of copper, imports roughly 
one-third of its refined copper. However, 
from a World War peak of 8,000,000,000 
pounds of copper and copper base alloys con- 
sumed in 1943, postwar shipments declined 
until in 1949, brass mill, wire mill, and 
foundry shipments totaled only 3,600,000,000 
pounds. In 1948, Europe began using sub- 
stantial quantities of copper. After Korea, 
the European rearmament program, encour- 
aged by this country, swung into high gear 


and, of course, after July 1950, shipments of 
our fabricating mills and foundries reached 
high levels and stocks were drawn down to 
unusually low levels. Total shipments for 
1950 and 1951 have amounted to about 5,000,- 
000,000 per year. 

“Early control measures 

“Thus, in 1950, demand far exceeded sup- 
ply. With the adoption of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, it became possible for the Gov- 
ernment to direct the flow of copper to the 
most important uses for defense and civilian 
purposes and to limit production to an 
amount equal to the supply of copper. This 
was begun through a series of regulatory 
measures. 

“These included orders such as order 
M-12, which limited the amount of copper 
any person could use to a percentage of his 
base period use, and other orders which 
affected specific end products. Certain uses 
of copper were prohibited, and substitution 
of other materials for copper was en- 


“Controls under CMP 
“Starting with the third quarter of 1951, 
the controlled-materials plan began oper- 
ating, first with the so-called open end, and 
moving to a complete controlled-materials 
plan in the fourth quarter of 1951. 
“In August 1951, the Copper Division of 
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foundries and miscellaneous users of such 
material. The allocations of refined copper 
are based on monthly estimates of the 
amount available from domestic and foreign 
sources as reported by producers and im- 
porters, 

“The purpose of this allocation system is 
to assure each user of refined copper his 
fair share of the quantity available and to 
enable him to schedule his acceptance of 
orders. 

“The copper situation was aggravated by 
several factors, among which were the im- 
pact of increasing military demand, the ne- 
cessity for stepping up certain defense-sup- 
porting activities, such as the power pro- 
gram and communications program which 
are large users of copper, and the fact there 
was a substantial demand for large sizes of 
wire and items such as bus bars in the plant 
expansion program. 

“To accomplish these vital needs, civilian 
items had to be held to a low level. This 
level was considerably below 50 percent of 
pre-Korea basis in many cases. 

“To help maintain even this low level, 
it became necessary in the third quarter 
of 1951 to suspend stockpiling. In fact, be- 
cause of strikes which developed in the 
United States and Chile and other interrup- 
tions to production, it became necessary to 
withdraw substantial quantities of copper 
from the stockpile. 

“Other measures 


“The Government recognized early in the 
emergency that the copper shortage prob- 
ably would continue for some time. Accord- 
ingly, working originally with the Defense 
Minerals Administration and later with the 
Defense Materials Procurement Agency, cop- 
per-expansion programs were launched. 

“Since the low grade of the ore in most 
large domestic deposits requires substantial 
investment and at least 2 to 3 years time to 
start production, expansion programs were 
started to provide for the following addi- 
tional supplies from domestic sources: 


“To assure a supply from our principal 
foreign source at reasonable prices, the tar- 
iff on copper was removed and an agree- 
ment was entered into with the Chilean 
Government in May of 1951 which guaran- 
teed to American producers 80 percent of 
the production of the large Chilean mines 
at a price of 27½ cents. At this time, the 
fixed price of domestic copper was 244 
cents. The world price was far above this, 
averaging about 55 cents. 

“The International Materials Conference 

“With the United States facing substan- 
tial deficits in other vital metals and mate- 
rials, such as nickel, cobalt, columbium, 
and tungsten, it became apparent that if 
we were to receive a fair share of materials 
either not produced in this country or pro- 
duced here in insufficient quantities, some 
form of international cooperation would 
have to be devised. 

“The International Materials Conference 
was initiated in December of 1950 and in- 
dividual commodity committees started work 
in the early part of 1951. The objective 
of the IMC is to see that each of the 28 
participating nations of the free world re- 
ceives its fair share, not only of the mate- 
rials it produces in surplus, but also those 
it has to import. The individual commit- 
tees were set up with this objective: 

To consider and recommend to govern- 
ments the specific actions which should 
be taken to expand production, increase 
availabilities, conserve supplies, and assure 
the most effective distribution and utiliza- 
tion of supplies among consumer countries.’ 


“It is important to note here that the so- 
called allocations of IMC to the member na- 
tions are only recommendations until and 
unless they are voluntarily accepted by the 
nations involved. 

“Another fact is worth noting: that the 
United States is making the major contri- 
bution to the free world defense effort and 
therefore is entitled to the major share of 
the world supplies of critical materials. All 
the participating nations in IMC recognize 
this. 

“Thus, since the inception of IMC, the 
United States has received entitlements to 
consume more than its normal share of the 
free world supply. For instance, in the first 
quarter of 1952, the United States received 
an entitlement for more copper than it was 
using the years immediately before IMC came 
into existence. 

“The simple fact is that United States pro- 
ducers did not buy all the copper to which 
the United States was entitled. 


“The current situation 


“The reason the United States has not ob- 
tained the quantity of copper it was entitled 
to consume under IMC was primarily due to 
the disparity between the United States’ 
prices and world prices and the determina- 
tion of the United States to maintain its 
economic stabilization programs. 

“It should be borne in mind that until 
recently world prices averaged about 55 cents. 
Our domestic price was 24% cents, and we 
had an assured supply of Chilean production 
at 27% cents. 

“It was felt that to permit American pro- 
ducers of copper products to purchase addi- 
tional copper at world prices in the open 
market and to add the additional costs to 
their prices would cause tremendously in- 
flatlonary pressures on our domestic econ- 
omy. To have permitted users to buy di- 
rectly and absorb the cost would have made 
copper available according to ability to pay 
rather than in accordance with the impor- 
tance of its use. It also would have served 
to maintain the inflated foreign price. 
Finally, it would have made fair and equi- 
table distribution under CMP impossible. 

“With the termination of the Chilean 
agreement by the Chilean Government on 
May 8 of this year, the entire copper supply 
picture changed. The cancellation of this 
agreement was brought about in part by the 
softening of world prices which had dropped 
to approximately 35 cents. 

“The Chilean Government was thus un- 
able to sell the 20 percent reserved for its 
own account at the former high world price. 
This meant that although we no longer had 
an assured supply from Chile, we had a 
world condition which made it appear that 
substantial quantities of foreign copper 
could be purchased at a price more nearly 
approaching our domestic price. 

“In the face of this situation, it was de- 
termined that domestic copper would be al- 
located equitably to fabricators in this coun- 
try and they would be authorized to pur- 
chase foreign copper in a total amount 
greater than the United States had been re- 
ceiving. To encourage the purchase of this 
additional foreign copper, they are now per- 
mitted to pass through to their customers 
80 percent of the increased price they have 
to pay. 

“This plan, it is believed, will make avail- 
able a substantial increase in imported re- 
fined copper. 

“It must be remembered that the increased 
availability hoped for is only a small frac- 
tion of our total supply. As long as a large 
percentage of copper is taken by the di- 
rect military and defense supporting pro- 
grams, the need remains for sharing the 
balance equitably. 

“However, to enable American industry to 
use the increase available, additional CMP 
tickets must be issued. Third quarter 
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tickets, based on former supply estimates, 
have been outstanding for some time. Ac- 
cordingly, the steps enumerated at the out- 
set are now being taken, 

“I wish to emphasize that unfortunately, 
even with the anticipated increase in im- 
ports, both stockpiling and civilian use will 
still be at a low level.” 


Commencement Address by Dr. Grayson 
Kirk at Duke University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, on June 2, 1952, Dr. Grayson 
Kirk, acting president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, delivered the commencement 
address at Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. The address is a very fine discus- 
sion of some of the problems with which 
America is confronted today, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


There are innumerable reasons why a 
university commencement ceremony is al- 
ways a pleasant occasion. The faculty mem- 
bers are looking forward to a respite from 
blue-books and theses, even from students. 
The graduating classes are looking forward 
to new fields which, though possibly not 
greener, have at least the novelty of the un- 
known. The fathers and mothers present 
can look forward to an improved prospect 
for the financial solvency of the family. The 
president of the university can see ahead of 
him a brief time when he will be free from 
the obligation of being—to use President 
Conant’s phrase“ a pillar of brass by day 
and a cloud of gas by night.” Even the com- 
mencement speaker has a pleasant time for 
he knows that this is one occasion when no 
one will quarrel with what he says, simply 
because no one will really pay much atten- 
tion to him or to his wisdom, if any. 

Those of you who today leave this beau- 
tiful campus and open a new chapter in your 
lives have had, here, an unforgettable ex- 
perience, one which will be with you through 
all the bright and bitter years ahead. What- 
ever your evaluation of your student life 
may be, you will never be the same as you 
would have been if you had been deprived 
of this opportunity. Your lives have been 
permanently enriched, not only because of 
the shared associations which will make you, 
henceforth, a life-long member of a fine 
fellowship, but also because, whether now 
you realize it or not, your horizons have 
been permanently and immeasurably wid- 
ened. 

I hope that you will have learned enough 
here to sharpen your curiosity so that you 
will continue to be students, in the best 
sense of the term, for the remainder of your 
lives. You ought now to realize that edu- 
cation is a never-ending process. From now 
on you should want incessantly to know 
more. Otherwise, you will have failed to de- 
rive the greatest possible benefit from your 
university years. Your education is not fin- 
ished; it has only begun. You now have 
the tools and the maturity to start your edu- 
cation in earnest. No institution actually 
can educate you; it can only help you to 
educate yourself, 
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But, despite what I have been saying, 
society has provided you with this oppor- 
tunity for other reasons than the enrich- 
ment and enlargement of your lives. It is 
no mere happenstance that here in the 
United States we have done more than in 
almost any other country in the world to 
make available to our people all the educa- 
tional facilities which an individual is capa- 
ble of utilizing. This massive effort, ex- 
emplified by the hundreds and hundreds of 
colleges and universities spread across our 
land, and representing an investment of 
countiess millions of dollars, has been made 
for something more than the mere enrich- 
ment of individual lives. It has been made 
because it is an inherent and a necessary in- 
gredient in what we loosely call “the Amer- 
ican way of life.” 

The theory upon which all this is based is 
essentially simple. It assumes that in a 
truly democratic society, policy decisions are 
not made merely with the consent of the 
governed, but that they are to be made with 
the participation of the governed. In a so- 
ciety like ours, no small group of elected or 
appointed leaders can, or should, make 
fundamental decisions unless they have 
some reasonable assurance that what they 
are doing meets with the approval of the 
majority of their fellow citizens. We mani- 
fest this approval, or the lack of it, in many 
ways. The citizen who writes to his Con- 
gressman, the editorial writer in a news- 
paper, the minister in his pulpit, the teacher 
who lectures to his students, the labor leader 
in his dealings with his union—all these peo- 
ple have an influence, direct or indirect, 
upon the formulation of our national 
policies, 

We in the United States have undertaken 
an experiment which is virtually unique in 
a great and populous state. It is an experi- 
ment to determine whether 150,000,000 peo- 
ple can successfully operate a truly demo- 
cratic society under modern conditions, 
Our fathers recognized from the beginning 
that the one condition of success for such 
an experiment would be a well-educated 
public, fully capable of understanding the 
conditions of controlling policy decisions, 
and competent to weigh the probably conse- 
quences of alternative courses of action. 

Today, this theory is being put to the test 
as never before in our national history. In 
the life span of a single generation the 
foundations of our world have been pro- 
foundly and dramatically altered. From the 
comfortable and protected isolation of 40 
years ago, we have suddenly and unwittingly 
been thrown into a position of global inter- 
national leadership. 

And this leadership has been thrust upon 
us at a time when free peoples everywhere 
have been confronted with the unprece- 
dented security threat of rampant Soviet 
imperialism, when the old colonial systems 
of the world are breaking up into a congeries 
of weak and fiercely independent states, 
when the former great powers have been ex- 
hausted by the after effects of a succession 
of wars, and when all our societies are to 
some extent torn internally by conflicts over 
the adjustment of domestic governmental 
policies to meet the changing conditions of 
an increasingly industrialized life. The bur- 
den laid today upon the American people 
is almost staggering in its magnitude and 
its complexity. 

If we are to survive this challenge, we shall 
do so only if we have a full sense of histori- 
cal perspective and an emotional maturity 
which will enable us to use our vast national 
strength skillfully and wisely keeping in 
mind always the goals we seek to achieve 
and the relationship to those goals of the 
policies and procedures which we may be 
tempted to employ. 

Certain necessities and requirements stand 
out like lone trees on a desert landscape. 
One of these is the need to guard against 


oversimplification of our problems. All of 
us, no matter the number of our college 
degrees, like to have our problems made sim- 
ple. We are happy and relieved when we are 
told that we can personalize a complex sit- 
uation or when we can package a policy by 
the bright wrappings of an attractive slogan. 
Thus, we can avoid the rigors of thought 
when we allow ourselves to believe that a 
threat comes merely from the ambitions of 
a Hitler or a Stalin, or when we believe that 
we can confront an evil world of power 
politics with open diplomacy or even un- 
conditional surrender or containment. 

The trouble with such a course is that 
it leads us into dangerously blind alleys of 
thought. It prevents us from making the 
necessary reevaluations of situations as cir- 
cumstances change; it causes us to insist 
upon pursuing policies that may have been 
right when they were adopted but which may 
no longer be adequate to meet a radically 
changed situation. Thus it was that, in the 
interwar period, we and our allies failed to 
estimate the gravity of the growing challenge 
from Nazi ambitions, and the warnings of a 
Churchill fell upon deaf ears. Our present- 
day estimate of that past policy can be seen 
in the widespread popular hostility toward 
any course of action which could be labeled 
“appeasement.” 

Actually, we must guard against the 
counterdanger lest this fear of appeasement 
lead us today into a foreign-policy impasse 
in our relations with Russia, which can 
eventuate only in a catastrophic war. There 
is a time to be firm, even a time to fight. 
There is also a time when compromise and 
conciliation can be rejected—in the blind 
pursuit of a fixed policy—only at the price 
of disaster. I make no plea for appease- 
ment toward the Kremlin and its world-wide 
conspiracy. I plead only that we as a people 
have the wisdom and the understanding to 
avoid excessive rigidity in our own policies 
and our own thinking. Ultimately we shall 
fight the Soviet Union or we shall gradually 
work out some form of reasonably peaceful 
coexistence. We must be prepared for both 
contingencies. Our enemies are the pris- 
oners of their own ideological slogans. We 
shall fail, as they assuredly will fail, if we 
become similarly entrapped, 

I would not have you interpret what I 
have just said as a plea for no policy and 
no fixed principles. Assuredly, that is not 
the way of wisdom. But we must never con- 
fuse policy objectives on the one hand and 
means for achieving those objectives on the 
other. The first should be fairly rigid; the 
second must be flexible. And too much 
popular faith in slogans tends to confuse the 
two. Our European friends are fearful, 
above all, of what they regard as the essen- 
tial unpredictability and instability of 
American policy. We can calm their fears 
only if we show conclusively that we do keep 
in mind the difference between objectives 
and tactics. 

A second tree on the desert is our need 
to avoid overly high levels of expectations. 
In the past, we have had long periods of 
peace interrupted by brief periods of war and 
followed by peace again. Today, we are liv- 
ing through a prolonged period of tension, 
which is trying to our nerves, and which 
seems likely to go on for an indefinite period 
in the future. I fear that we must become 
accustomed to this tension and to learn to 
live with it as a normal part of our national 
existence. When our statesmen and our 
diplomatists fail to win quick and sweeping 
victories we must hesitate before jumping 
to the conclusion that they must be either 
hopelessly incompetent or dangerously dis- 
loyal. We are a people long accustomed to 
success in all our undertakings, but we must 
now learn that, in present-day foreign af- 
fairs, we face problems which not even 
Americans can solve quickly or easily, and 
perhaps not at all. At best the road often 
will seem endless and the signboards miss- 
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ing or confusing. The problem almost re- 
minds me of an experience of mine in the 
earlier days of motoring. My wife and I had 
labored over terrible roads to a point where, 
according to the map, there were two pos- 
sible routes of about equal length to the 
city which was our next goal. When we 
asked a native which road we should take, 
he thought for a moment and replied, 
“Mister, it don't make a durned bit of dif- 
ference. Whichever road you take, you'll 
wish you had gone the other way.” 

In diplomacy, there is seldom a choice be- 
tween a paved road and one filled with mud 
and ruts. Decision-makers usually have the 
unpleasant task of choosing the course of 
action which seems least undesirable, This, 
we, as a people, must come to realize; other- 
wise we will never be able to make a sober 
and responsible evaluation of our successes 
and our failures, and of the skill or the in- 
eptness of our officials. And we hurt only 
ourselves if we allow our criticism to become 
to intemperate that we drive our ablest men 
into other professions. 

A corollary of what I have just said is that 
we must not allow failure to achieve quick 
and brilliant success to plunge us into the 
depths of gloom and despair. We should 
never for a moment underestimate the 
strength of our geographical position, the 
unrivaled might of our industrial system, 
the immense strength of our political unity, 
and the impressive skills of our scientific and 
technological specialists. It is good, of 
course, to be forwarned as well as forearmed, 
but we must keep some perspective in esti- 
mating our dangers. When I talk with peo- 
ple who are pessimistic about the number of 
alleged Communists in this country, or the 
dangers of an atomic attack from Russia, I 
often wonder what these people would do if, 
for example, they were citizens of France 
where the Communist vote has been as high 
as 30 percent of the total, or if they lived 
in a tiny Norway or Denmark almost next 
door to the land of the Soviets. The cour- 
age of our European allies should be an ob. 
ject lesson to all of us when we tend to fall 
into the dismal luxury of fatalism and 
despair. 

All that I have commented upon with re- 
spect to the field of foreign policy applies 
with equal force to our responsibilities in 
domestic affairs. Here, too, we have equal. 
need for calmness, balanced judgment, and 
historical perspective. Here, too, and espe- 
cially in the heat of an election year, we 
must make every effort to demonstrate to the 
world that we are weighing issues as well as 
men, that, whatever our excesses of partisan- 
ship, we are united in support of the basic 
principles of our constitutional system, and 
that our prime objective at home and abroad 
is to safeguard individual liberty within the 
framework of responsible government. We 
must insist that there are issues which are 
properly partisan and others which are above 
and beyond the heat of party strife. We 
must show that we can separate the endur- 
ing from the temporary, the basic from the 
trivial. 

Those of you who are to be graduated today 
from this great institution have been given 
this priceless opportunity, not only for your- 
selves but in behalf of the welfare of our 
entire Nation as well. You may lead happy 
and rich lives, but you will be derelict to your 
civic responsibilities and betrayers of a na- 
tional trust if you do not evidence, by pre- 
cept and example, objectivity in weighing 
public issues, firmness in adhering to basic 
principles, and resoluteness in insisting upon 
integrity in your own lives as well as in those 
of our officers who hold our collective welfare 
in trust. You must show that you under- 
stand that patience is not always weakness, 
that complex problems are never simple, and 
that glittering generalities are never a sub- 
stitute for sober thought. 

Your attitudes on these matters are im- 
portant in themselves because you are all 
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citizens; they are also important for the 
effect which they will invariably have on 
others with whom you will be in contact 
daily. 

It would be a simple thing to be a citizen 
of a country existing under dictatorship, a 
country where decisions were made for you 
and where you, willy-nilly, had no choice but 
to obey your masters. Many peoples, un- 
schooled in the hard tasks of democratic life, 
seem inured to such an existence. But you 
have been born into a democratic society and 
at a difficult time in its existence. For you, 
as for all of us, the price of liberty is not 
merely eternal vigilance; it is also eternal 
wisdom. 

It has been said that those who will not 
learn from history are doomed to repeat its 
mistakes. You have had a chance to learn 
much from history. May you, and all the 
thousands of other young men and women 
who in these days will receive their univer- 
sity degrees, demonstrate that you have 
learned the lessons of history and that you 
can put them to good use in the cause of 
civilization and peace. 


Walter-McCarran Immigration Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
on the McCarran-Walter immigration 
bill, which recently passed the Senate. 
The articles appeared in leading Catho- 
lic newspapers, and represent an impor- 
tant sector of this religious group. The 
first is from the Michigan Catholic of 
May 29, 1952, and is entitled “Urge Mr. 
Truman To Veto McCarran-Walter Bill.” 
The second is from the Catholic Stand- 
ard of Washington, D. C., of June 13, 
1952, and is entitled “Monsignor 
O’Grady’s View: Lists Objections to Me- 
Carran Bill,” Msgr. John O'Grady is 
executive secretary of the national con- 
ference of Catholic charities, and has 
long been a leader in the fight for hu- 
mane and liberal immigration legisla- 
tion, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Michigan Catholic of May 29, 

1952] 
Urnce MR. TRUMAN To VETO MCCARRAN- 
WALTER BILL 

This is a second, more urgent call to read- 
ers of the Michigan Catholic to join Detroit 
religious, civic and nationality groups in ex- 
pressing opposition to the McCarran and 
Walter omnibus immigration bill passed 
Friday by the United States Senate and ear- 
lier by the House of Representatives. 

This is also a first, equally urgent, call to 
enlist your expression of support for another 
immigration measure now before Congress, 
the Celler special immigration bill (H. R. 
7376 and S. 3109). 

This Celler measure was strongly indorsed 
by Catholic spokesman groups in hearings 
last Thursday and Friday before the House 


Judiciary Committee. These groups—War 
Relief Services-NCWC, the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference and the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities—see a good 
chance for this bill to pass if sufficient sup- 
port is manifested. The archdiocesan re- 
settlement committee this week urged pas- 
tors of the archdiocese to invoke the people’s 
backing. 

The McCarran-Walter bill that you are 
asked to oppose has gone to President Tru- 
man, who is expected to veto it. If he should 
veto it, it would return to the House and 
Senate for passage over his veto. It is be- 
lieved that backers of the McCarran-Walter 
measure cannot muster the necessary two- 
thirds majorities. 

We urge our readers to write to President 
Truman voicing their opposition to this 
measure that includes evil elements of racism 
and discrimination, especially against 
Asiatics. It also contains arbitrary provi- 
sions in its naturalization and deportation 
sections. 

This week our editor received from a sup- 
porter of the bill a scurrilous letter, book- 
lets, and pamphlets ridiculing the Jews, 
His letter said: “The McCarran-Walter bills 
are saving us from the Jews.” The insinua- 
tion followed that we, in opposing the bill, 
were favoring Jews’ entry to this country. 
We are, to this extent: We favor permitting 
the entry of all qualified immigrants. 

The charges made in our reader’s letter 
and in the pamphlets and leaflets are vi- 
cious—some of the worst we have seen aimed 
at the Jewish people. They are anti-Ameri- 
can, anti-Christian, and antihuman, They 
smack of hate and the encouragement of 
pogroms and setting up of ghettos. To that 
we will never subscribe. Never. 

Our opposition to this measure rests on 
the fact that it is anti-American and that 
it would cause hardships to people who 
might come here eventually. 

It is our conviction that America has been 
blessed because it has had a generous heart 
and its arms were open to all the races, 
creeds, and nationalities. Its wealth, power, 
and glory may be traced partly to the work 
of millions of foreign born who sought asy- 
lum from religious and/or political perse- 
cution, freedom of speech, freedom from 
fear, want, and hunger. 

Again we urge our readers: 

1. Write President Truman against the Me- 
Carran-Walter measure. 

2. Write Senators Homer Fercuson and 
Bram Moopy and your Congressman in favor 
of the Celler bill (H. R. 7376 and S. 3109). 


[From the Catholic Standard of June 13, 
1952] 


LISTS OBJECTIONS TO MCCARRAN BILL 
(By Msgr. John O'Grady) 

Anyone who reads the McCarran omnibus 
immigration bill carefully and in light of the 
reports that were made on it by the com- 
mittees, must recognize that this bill would 
make immigration more restrictive. 

For instance when one considers its failure 
to give parents of aliens any preference, and 
its continuation of the mortgages on quotas 
under the Displaced Persons Act, one begins 
to see readily that it would make it impossi- 
ble for many families to be reunited for the 
next 20 years. The Greek quota is mort- 
gaged until the year 2013; the quota for 
Hungary is mortgaged until the year 1985; 
and the Lithuanian quota is mortgaged un- 
til the year 2087. 

Bruce Mokler, director of immigration, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, states 
that the McCarran bill “removes existing 
racial barriers to admissibility and citizen- 
ship.” It very generously gives a quota of 
100 to the people of the Philippine Islands, 
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to a people who heretofore could come in 
without any limitations. 

Then it goes on to provide that a person 
of Philippine origin who is living in Brazil, 
even the son of a Filipino mother and a 
Brazilian father, would be counted against 
the Philippine quota. I wonder who could 
convince people in the Philippine Islands 
that this is a liberal immigration bill. Japan 
also has a quota of 100. 

Mr. Mohler goes on to say that “the bill 
originates a series of preference classes, thus 
establishing for the first time under United 
States immigration law a policy of selective 
immigration.” I would say this sets up an 
arbitrary system. What qualifications do the 
Officials of the Immigration Service have for 
selecting skilled people? How many skilled 
people are selected for jobs in our own coun- 
try by any governmental agency? 

Again Mr. Mohler says that all visas not 
taken up by the preference classes are to be 
given to regular quota immigrants. I won- 
der how Mr. Mohler would explain this to 
countries whose quotas have been mort- 
gaged for 50 years? I wonder how he would 
explain to people whose quotas have been 
used entirely by preference classes? 

One of the worst provisions of the Me- 
Carran bill as originally reported to the 
Senate was that a person who contracted 
mental illness at any time after entry, even 
40 years after coming to the United States, 
was liable to deportation. Even if the person 
had been ill for only a short time and the 
cost of medical care had been paid for by 
the family or by the person himself, never- 
theless he could be deported. 

In the amendment, which was forced by 
the opposition, only mental illness con- 
tracted within 5 years after entry makes a 
person subject to deportation. A temporary 
illness contracted during this period would 
make a person Hable to deportation even if 
the cost of medical care were provided by his 
family. In order to resist deportation the 
person would have to prove not to the satis- 
faction of a court, but to an agent of the 
Immigration Service, that the illness re- 
sulted from causes developing after entry. 

Another serious objection to the McCarran 
bill is that it really makes naturalized citi- 
zens second-class citizens. It makes natu- 
ralizetion a sort of temporary license which 
is granted to a person, one might say, at the 
pleasure cf the police officer. It is pointed 
out clearly in the report of the House com- 
mittee that one of the purposes of this pro- 
vision was to make denaturalization easier. 
Before World War I the naturalized citizen 
had the same status as any other citizen. 
Then in order to take care of a few Nazis, 
fraud was made a basis for denaturalization, 
Now, the McCarran bill would make it rela- 
tively easy for a citizen to be denaturalized. 

When we telk about improvements in the 
McCarran bill we have to recognize that they 
are not of too great importance. They are 
certainly not in accord with the thinking 
expressed by the bishops committee at its 
last meeting. 

They are not in accord with the thinking 
of representatives of the various Catholic 
organizations that were assembled in Wash- 
ington on March 3, 1952. How can we as 
Catholics support a bill that virtually re- 
gards millions of our own people, including 
Italians, Poles, Croats, Slovenes, Lithua- 
nians, as second-class citizens, a bill that is 
based on the doctrine ox Nordic superiority, 
a bill that is based on a one-culture pattern 
in our country? 

It is interesting to note that the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, the National Lu- 
theran Council, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee—one might say practically 
all the large Protestant churches and Jew- 
ish organizations—have spoken with one 
voice against the basic principles involved 
in the McCarran bill. 
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The Power Lobby of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the REcorp an address entitled “The 
Power Lobby of 1952,” delivered by my 
colleague, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], before 
the electric consumers’ conference at 
Washington, D. C., on May 26, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: N 

I want to tell you how happy I am to be 
with you here today. Let me also congratu- 
late those of you who worked so hard to 
make this splendid conference possible. 

This is a most unusual meeting. It 18 
different from any other meeting. It comes 
closer, perhaps, than anything else to ful- 
filling a need that was foreseen by Woodrow 
Wilson thirty-odd years ago when he ob- 
served that practically every group in the 
Nation had a lobby except consumers. Wood- 
row Wilson was concerned with all that af- 
fected the pocketbook and the welfare of the 
average American, But I believe the thing 
that was foremost in his mind when he 
called for a consumers’ lobby was an organ- 
ization to fight for the people’s stake in our 
great rivers and waterways. For we recall 
that he was then fighting to build the great 
multipurpose dam that bears his name on 
the Tennessee River down in my own State of 
Alabama. 

Since that time there have, as we all know, 
been many battles. All of you have taken 
part in some of them. Some have taken part 
in all of them. But generally each power- 
consuming group has engaged the enemy 
separately, and usually the battle has been 
pitched according to geography, depending 
upon where the danger seemed the closest, 
Never have all groups joined forces in a com- 
bined operation. Gathered here today for 
the first time are farmers, wage and salary 
earners, businessmen, and housewives—all 
consumers of electric power—some public, 
some private. And all are joined in common 
purpose—the preservation of the Nation’s 
public power policy. 

This has been called a power consumers’ 
conference. I suggest that it might be more 
appropriately described as a consumers’ 
power conference. For here, indeed, is rep- 
resented the greatest concentration of power 
in all this broad land, the power of the 
American people. 

Proof that the people have used their vast 
strength wisely and effectively is found in 
our marvelous progress—our mass produc- 
tion, our agricultural, industrial, and mili- 
tary supremacy, and our matchless standard 
of living. We had the good fortune to be 
blessed with the finest system of natural 
waterways in all the world and the good sense 
to look upon them as great national assets 
to be used and enjoyed by all the people. 
We recognized that our only sources of in- 
exhaustible energy lay above the ground and 
not beneath it. What we have done with 
these resources is a marvel. A few years ago 
electric lights were a curiosity to most folks 
and a luxury for the few that could afford 
them. Today electricity is almost universal, 
even in rural areas. It has transformed our 
business and industry and agriculture and 
enriched our lives, 


But we are not gathered here today to 
recite the glories of the past and to pin 
bouquets on each other for whatever part we 
may have played in them. We are here for 
serious business. The private power lobby 
that we licked so often and, some have imag- 
ined, so thoroughly is back in greater force 
than ever before. 

They are after one thing and one alone— 
the cheap power generated with your money. 
They say it is free enterprise for them to 
have it and socialism for you to have it. Of 
course, it is neither and they know it. I 
know no definition of democracy that re- 
quires that the people surrender the rains 
from the heavens. I know no definition of 
free enterprise that imposes on private busi- 
ness the responsibility for controlling the 
floods, conserving and restoring the soil and 
the forests, deepening the rivers for naviga- 
tion and commerce, or harnessing the 
streams for irrigation and energy. The 
waters that gather on the mountain peaks 
and flow down to the sea are the property of 
no man or corporation. They are a part of 
that vast body of natural resources given by 
our Creator for the use and benefit of all 
the people. No private business ever has or 
ever could undertake their comprehensive 
development. That is a job for the Ameri- 
can people, through their Government. 

We might well ask ourselves where we 


would be today had the people not under- 


taken the job, but depended on private en- 
terprise to do it. The plain fact is that it 
would not have been done. There would be 
no river-valley developments like TVA, no 
great dams like Boulder, Bonneville, Fort 
Peck, Denison, Shasta, Wolf Creek, and 
Grand Coulee, no REA, and no great power 
districts and municipally owned systems 
such as we have today. Rural America and 
a great part of urban America would still 
be in the dark. Our industry might be hope- 
lessly outclassed as other nations race to in- 
crease their hydrocapacity. We might still 
be searching for the atomic bomb. 

We have said that our public power pro- 
gram is in great danger. In order to under- 
stand just where the danger lies, let us first 
pa clearly in mind just what that program 


Our power policy had its beginning way 
back about 40 years ago when Congress de- 
clared that waters conserved for irrigation 
could also be used to generate electricity and 
directed that municipalities and not private 
power companies must be given preference 
in the purchase of the power. Congress has 
held fast to this preference for public bodies, 
implementing the policy in these important 
ways: 

1. Declared that all Federal Gams, whether 
built for navigation, flood control, or irriga- 
tion should wherever feasible include self- 
liquidating power-producing facilities that 
shall pay for themselves through the sale of 

wer. 

2. Extended the preference for the pur- 
chase of power to States, counties, and co- 
operatives. 

3. Gave a special preference to domestic 
and rural consumers. 

4. Expressly declared that power should be 
sold at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with sound business principles. 

5. Expressly declared that power should be 
disposed of in a manner to encourage its 
most widespread use and prevent monopoly. 

The program has proven sound and suc- 
cessful and the reason lies in two funda- 
mentals: First, the construction of multi- 
purpose projects and, secondly, the manner 
in which the power has been disposed of to 
yield maximum benefits to the people. 

Before the Government may undertake 
the building of a dam for such purposes 
as flood control, navigation, irrigation, or 
power generation it must first be determined 
that the benefits that will flow to the people 
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will be at least equal to cost of the dam. 
That is what we mean by finding a project 
economically feasible. Rarely can a dam 
be justified on just one kind of benefit. 
Usually several kinds of benefits must be 
added together, and this gives us the multi- 
purpose project. 

Multipurpose development was furthered 
when we wrote into the law the requirement 
that those portions of a waterway project 
devoted to ordinary consumer services—that 
is, electricity and water for irrigation and 
municipal water systems—should be made 
to pay for themselves over a period of years 
through the sale of such services. This had 


the effect of greatly lessening the cost of a 


project to the taxpayer and paved the way 
fcr giving to the people the total benefits 
envisioned by the multipurpose plan—cheap 
electricity, water for irrigation and munici- 
pal water systems, river transportation and 
protection against floods and the pollution 
of streams 


Let us see what the widespread availa- 
bility of cheap power under the preferences 
of the law has returned to the people. Con- 
sider the case of the farmer who for so long 
lagged behind the man in town in his in- 
come, his standard of living and the con- 
veniences of life. With electricity he and 
his family know a new freedom from drudg- 
ery and many benefits from modern sci- 
ence—power-driven machinery, equipment 
and tools, refrigeration, radio, television, 
and diversification of his production—and 
the farmer’s income is 10 times what it was 
in 1982. The benefits to the people in towns 
and cities served by public power have been 
likewise great. 

May I say a special word to those of you 
here who live in cities and rural sections 
that are not served by Government power 
but are close to public power. For you the 
influence of cheap public power in the area 
has been very great indeed. The cheap pub- 
lic power rates have exposed the higher rates 
of the private power utilities and provided a 
yardstick to measure the reasonableness of 

Thus in area after area where this 
competitive factor is present private power 
rates have come down, down, down. 

For example, the wholesale rural rates 
charged by private power companies in the 
Middle Atlantic and Northeastern States are 
much higher than the rates by private com- 
panies in Oklahoma and Texas, where public 
power is available. 

To bring this difference in rates right 
down to the farmer himself as he pays his 
power bill, take the case of the farmer served 
by Halifax Electric Cooperative at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., and the farmer served by Bowie- 
Cass Electric Cooperative at Douglassville, 
Tex. Both co-ops buy power at wholesale 
from private power companies and both 
farmers use 300 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
a month. The Texas farmer's power bill is 
$8.25, while the Vermont farmer's bill is 
$13.10. The difference of almost $5 a month 
soon adds up to a good deal of money— 
money that the Texas farmer can use to pur- 
chase machinery and equipment for his farm, 
to educate his children or buy clothes for 
his family. 

If we look at the wholesale rate charged by 
the private power company to the Texas 
co-op—56 mills a kilowatt-hour—we see that 
it is exactly the same, to the mill, as the 
rate charged for public power by the South- 
western Power Administration to another 
co-op about three counties away. The pri- 
vate power company has been forced to meet 
the public power competition. 

It is significant to note that as the private 
power companies have been forced to bring 
down their rates they have sold more and 
more power and are making the highest 
profits in history. Yet the power lobby is 
fighting harder today than ever before. Its 
appetite is whetted by recent successes and 
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by an apparent growing indifference among 
large numbers of those who benefit from low 
cost power. 

How much money the power lobby is 
spending I do not pretend to know, but its 
representatives swarm the lobbies of the 
Capitol and crowd the committee rooms, 
The shots are called by the highest paid lob- 
byist in Washington. Printing presses and 
mimeograph machines pour out endless 
streams of propaganda and phony research 
reports. We see the stuff in magazine ar- 
ticles and trade journals. They even print 
novels. These and costly full page ads in 
newspapers and magazines from coast to 
coast are all aimed at discrediting the peo- 
ple’s power program and its sensible objec- 
tive of developing our natural waterway re- 
sources for the public benefit. 

The power lobby’s goal is to get their hands 
on the power generated by the dams built 
with the people’s money, and to block the 
construction of any new dams unless the 
power shall be sold to them alone. They are 
seeking to destroy the preference and protec- 
tion given to rural cooperatives, municipal 
systems, and public power districts by the 
TVA, flood control, reclamation, and other 
acts. Knowing that the Government does 
not attempt to sell power at retail, they seek 
to eliminate all wholesale customers except 
themselves. The result would be to leave 
the Government at their mercy, forced to 
dump its power at fire sale prices to the pri- 
vate utilities. This would make it impos- 
“sible for the power plant to pay itself out and 
would endanger if not defeat the whole plan 
for multipurpose dams. 

The power lobby is working toward this 
monopoly position by blocking the construc- 
tion of public transmission lines and sub- 
stations to carry the power to co-ops, munic- 
ipalities and public power districts. It goes 
even further. It defeats the efforts of co- 
ops and power districts to build their steam 
generating facilities that are essential for 
firming up seasonal hydro power and giving 
steady, dependable service to their customers. 

Here are a few of the latest casualties of 
the power lobby attack. The House of Rep- 
resentatives slashed the Interior Depart- 
ment’s power marketing funds and killed 
vitally needed transmission lines. 

The Bureau of Reclamation was denied 
funds for three key transmission lines in 
the Missouri River Basin. These lines con- 
stitute a part of the Bureau's over-all back- 
bone high-voltage system. This system is 
essential to interconnect and integrate Fed- 
eral power plants and to carry power to load 
centers for delivery to preferred customers. 

Bonneville Power Administration was de- 
nied funds for the vital Baker-La Grande 
tie-line in Oregon, needed to reinforce the 
inadequate transmission facilities between 
power projects in the Northwest and the 
Idaho and Utah systems. The interconnec- 
tion would add substantially to the power 
supply in Montana, Washington, and Oregon, 
as well as bring about large savings through- 
out the entire Northwest. These savings 
against losses in power and revenues would 
greatly exceed the cost of the line. 

Funds for the purchase of power by South- 
western Power Administration to meet the 
needs of its preferred customers were vir- 
tually eliminated. 

Southeastern Power Administration was 
voted not one nickel for a single new trans- 
mission line, though new dams are nearing 
completion and power production will soon 
begin. 

The country is in the grips of a severe 
power shortage but not one cent was voted 
to start construction on over 8,500,000 kilo- 
watts of new hydro capacity previously au- 
thorized by Congress. 

Everywhere public power projects are un- 
der attack—in Congress, in State legisla- 
tures, in the courts and regulatory commis- 
sions. In Idaho it is Hells Canyon Dam on 
Snake River; in Virginia-North Carolina it 


is Roanoke Rapids; in New York State it is 
the Niagara River project; in my own State 
of Alabama it is TVA and the Southeastern 
Power Administration; elsewhere it is the 
St. Lawrence project or some other on down 
the line. 

Every user of public power in this coun- 
try, and every American for that matter, has 
real cause for concern. The only way to 
meet the present shortage of power and the 
huge demands of the next few years is to 
develop more and more of our undeveloped 
hydro power potential of 88,000,000 kilowatts 
a year, almost five times the Nation's total 
installed hydro capacity. 

A threat to public-power projects any- 
where in the United States is a threat to 
public-power users everywhere in the Na- 
tion. Though fought on many fronts, this 
is one war in which all who benefit or hope 
to benefit by low-cost power from their 
waterways must join forces. A defeat for 
one section of the Nation is a defeat for the 
whole country. 

What will be the result if this fight is lost? 
Just look at your own power bill and add on 
the amount of tribute that you will be made 
to pay to the private power utility. How 
much profit should you add? Well, all that 
you and the rest of the market will bear. 
And if you are a rural user- you may have 


your power cut off entirely to serve more 


profitable customers. 

The battle warning has been sounded. 
The power lobby can be licked only if you 
who benefit from public power directly and 
indirectly are willing to do three things: 
(1) Know who your friends are in public 
office and give them every ounce of support 
that you can as they battle for you; (2) learn 
what is involved in the generation, trans- 
mission, and marketing of power, so that you 
will know exactly what is under attack; and 
(3) let your voices be heard and your actions 
felt in every battle that is taking place in 
Congress and all over the Nation. 

You are the captains and the lleutenants, 
the leaders of the great armies of farmers 
and housewives, of businessmen and work- 
ers whose victories for REA and public pow- 
er have endowed this generation with hith- 
erto undreamed of prosperity and opportu- 
nity. As you are beneficiaries of that en- 
dowment so are you trustees for its protec- 
tion and safekeeping for the enrichment of 
the lives of our children and the generations 
to come. 

Maxwell Anderson, in his epic drama, Val- 
ley Forge, in speaking of George Washington, 
declares, “There are some men who lift the 
age they inhabit, till all men walk on higher 
ground.” 

Let us wage the never-ending battle to 
hold the higher ground and fight ever on- 
ward to continue to lift the level of the age. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of the Reclamation 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 50 
years ago today Theodore Roosevelt 
signed the Reclamation Act, which has 
made possible extensive development of 
arid sections of the great West. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article on the subject of reclamation’s 
fiftieth birthday, written by Roscoe 
Fleming, and published in the Washing- 
ton Post of June 15, 1952, The article 
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gives a detailed report of some of the 
accomplishments under the Reclamation 
Act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECLAMATION’S FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY 
(By Roscoe Fleming) 

DENVER.—In December 1901, President 
Theodore Roosevelt told Congress that “the 
western half of the United States would sus- 
tain a population greater than that of our 
whole country today if its waters that now 
run to waste were saved and used for irri- 
gation.” On June 17, 1902, he signed the 
law which resulted from his plea, the Recla- 
mation Act, sometimes called the economic 
Magna Carta of the American West. 

Since then our Government has put some- 
what more than $2,000,000,000 into western 
reclamation. That would seem gigantic to 
the sponsors of the law, but it represents only 
about 2 weeks’ spending in the cold war. 

It has paid a bigger dividend, perhaps, than 
any other money ever spent by our Govern- 
ment. Out of desert and prairie it has 
made fertile lands that are directly and in- 
directly supporting a million people. It 
has provided new and supplemental water 
supplies for 5,400,000 acres of such lands 
and power plants that Reclamation Bureau 
dams now generate 4,500,000 kilowatts at 
peak, the largest singly owned power system 
in the world. 

The program came along just in time to 
provide an immense lift for the World War 
II defense program, and to make new homes 
and jobs for the millions of people who are 
rushing west in the greatest internal mi- 
gration in our history. 

In 1951, acres irrigated in whole or in 
part by federally financed projects provided 
$654,000,000 worth of crops, and the power 
plants put out more than 23,000,000,000 ko- 
watt-hours of power to aid farm produc- 
tion, to provide more jobs in the West and 
to provide armament for the preparedness 
program. 

The Government has been repaid directly, 
in part, by the sale of power and by partial 
repayments from farmers. Last year power 
revenues alone were $41,000,000. 

But the new wealth and production 
springing from the program have actually 
repaid us more than its cost through new 
income taxes and other tax revenues. It is 
an investment, not a handout, and one of 
the best ever made by our Government or 
any other. 

Throughout the West, preparations have 
been made to celebrate the Reclamation 
Bureau’s fiftieth birthday, most of the cele- 
brations being planned around June 17. It 
is rather ironical, however, that the recla- 
mation program has been whittled down 
drastically in Congress even as the West gets 
ready to celebrate. 

This can best be shown in what Reclama- 
tion hoped to do in the postwar years com- 
pared with what it is actually being allowed 
to do. Immediately after World War II, the 
Bureau laid out a proposed 6-year program 
to cost $3,000,000,000 by 1954. This would 
have added another 4,000,000 kilowatts of 
power to the $2,500,000 available in 1945, 
plus 2,000,000 acres of newly irrigated land 
and 3,600,000 acres of supplemental irri- 
gation. 

The goal was to have reclamation-nour- 
ished lands producing a billion dollars a 
year in food and fiber by 1955 (nearer 114 
billion dollars at present prices), and its 
power pants producing about 32,000, 000, 000 
kilowatt-hours yearly. 

Under this plan, 1953 would have seen the 
peak of construction with more than §750,- 
000,000 appropriated. In actual fact, with 
the Korean crisis, the Reclamation Bureau’s 
requests were cut down to about $225,000,000 
& year, and new starts and planning for the 
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future were cut almost to nothing. Slashes 
have been so drastic that Reclamation Com- 
missioner Michael W. Straus warns that the 
Bureau is running out of work and that un- 
less it is allowed a plan, it will be “virtually 
out of business” by 1956, save for the op- 
eration of completed projects. 

It is down more than 5,000 employees from 
its peak force of 19,000, and many of its 
ablest operating, engineering and research 
heads have quietly left in the past few 
months, from its great engine ring center in 
Denver and elsewhere. With greater plans 
than ever on the drawing boards, they are 
unwilling to see them shelved and the West’s 
further development stymied. 

Foremost western opponent of further re- 
lamation is the West’s private power indus- 
try, which seems unwilling to permit the 
program to go on unless the private power 
companies get first crack at its benefits by 
being allowed to monopolize distribution of 
the power. 

Friends of reclamation, including the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association and other 
lobbyists for it, are frankly out to use the 
fiftieth anniversary as a means to tell the 
Nation what a great thing we have achieved 
in developing the West, and why this should 
be continued at full speed. 

With nearly 4,000,000 babies being born 
yearly, they say, we shall have 170,000,000 
Americans or more by 1960. They point to 
a recent report of the House Agricultural 
Committee that by 1975 we shall need 115,- 
000,000 more acres to feed our people, and 
that only 45,000,000 are in sight. 

They point to 30,000,000 kilowatts of un- 
developed power in the western mountains, 
seven times as much as the program has de- 
veloped to date, and ask how long we can 
afford to let it fall wasted into the sea. They 
point to millions of people who want to 
leave the smoky and overcrowded East and 
make new homes under sparkling western 
skies. 

They say the continuing cold war and the 
growing menace of atomic warfare call for 
“natural decentralization” by making new 
opportunities available in unpopulated 
areas, not through a harshly enforced mi- 
gration of people and industries. 

There are about 22,000,000 acres under 
whole or partial irrigation now, an area 
about the size of Indiana. Most of this is 
still private. The ultimate goal is the ir- 
rigation of about 38,000,000 acres in all, co- 
incident with the development of most of 
that 30,000,000 now-wasted kilowatts of elec- 


tric power. 


Immigration Unimproved 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcoRrD a very fine 
editorial entitled “Immigration Unim- 
proved,” from the Boston Herald, one 
of the leading newspapers of Massachu- 
setts. commenting on the immigration 
bill now pending before the President. 
The editorial was printed in the Boston 
Herald of June 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IMMIGRATION UNIMPROVED 


Our cobwebby collection of immigration 
and naturalization laws badly needs to be 


brought up to date. But the recodifications 
essayed in the compromise McCarran-Wal- 
ter bill simply do not do the job. The Presi- 
dent should veto the omnibus measure when 
it reaches him and pave the way for an en- 
tirely new start. 

In so long a bill—three hundred-odd 
pages—there are, of course, some good things. 
The measure removes, for example, all racial 
barriers to the naturalization of aliens and 
reduces certain racial bars to immigration. 
It also reorganizes and simplifies a number 
of overlapping rules and procedures. And 
it tightens security provisions. 

But the bill has been justly condemned 
for failing to bring the national origins 
quota system up to date and for other seri- 
ous weaknesses. 

When the laws were revised in 1929 the 
basis for figuring immigration quotas was 
shifted from the 1890 census to the most 
recent one then available, which was 1920. 
The present revision, however, freezes in 
place the 30-year-old 1920 figures, thereby 
discriminating against those nationalities 
which are more prominent in our population 
now. 

National origins figures are not yet avail- 
able from the 1950 census. But application 
of the formula to 1940 census figures, it has 
been shown, would make significant, though 
by no means radical, changes. Great Britain 
and North Ireland would lose 1,200 quota 
places and Italy would gain roughly 1,500 
at the extremes. Other changes would range 
in between. 

At a time when the refugee problem is 
so pressing, it also seems harsh to let quota 
places go to waste because the system is 
loaded in favor of nations with no emigrant 
pressure. Many people feel strongly that 
unused quota places, now amounting to 
nearly 50 percent annually, should be reas- 
signed at the end of each year either by 
prorating according to nationality or by some 
other system of priorities. 

Very strong criticism has been leveled at 
so-called racist provisions in the new bill 
which allot Asiatic quota assignments ac- 
cording to ancestry instead of birth, and deny 
to natives of British and French Caribbean 
colonies the right of entry under home- 
country quotas. Security rules to exclude 
subversives and other undesirables have been 
tighened so much in some cases as to raise 
a question of due process. And the whole 
philosophy of the bill has been labeled 
exclusionist. 

Admitting that no perfect bill can be 
drafted to cover this complicated fleld, we 
do not believe that the McCarran-Walter bill 
is the best Congress can do. The Nation 
must recognize that there is a limit to the 
amount of new immigration which it can 
absorb each year. But within that limit it 
must contrive to be as equitable as possible 
in the assignment of quotas. 

There is enough opposition to the McCar- 
ran-Walter solution and there are enough 
alternative proposals, including the liberal 
Humphrey-Lehman bill, to justify a thorough 
rehearing of the issues before any revision 
is allowed finally to become law. 


Production of Crude Oil in Pennsylve nia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Oil in the Commonwealth,“ 
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published in the Harrisburg Evening 
News of June 16, 1952. 

I believe Senators may be interested 
to know that oil production in Pennsyl- 
vania is now almost as much as it was 
20 years ago. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OIL IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


The good earth is more than benevolent 
to the people of Pennsylvania, blessing us 
with natural resources which are not avail- 
able in many other States. 

This conclusion comes again to mind with 
the annual report by the bureau of statistics 
of the State department of internal affairs 
on production of crude oil in Pennsylvania. 

Last year alone, 11,700,418 barrels of crude 
oil were pumped from approximately 77,000 
wells in the Keystone State. In 1941, the 
production was 16,919,308 barrels from 81,000 
wells; and 10 years before that, 11,844,535 
barrels from 80,000 wells. Round figures are 
used as to the numbers of wells, because 
each year some are discontinued while new 
ones are brought in. 

Oil was pumped in commercial quantities 
last year in 18 of the 67 counties in Penn- 
sylvania, with McKean and Venango holding 
position as top producers; Allegheny, Butler, 
Potter, Warren, and Washington as big pro- 
ducers, and Armstrong, Beaver, Clarion, 
Crawford, Elk, Fayette, Forest, Greene, Jef- 
ferson, Mercer, and Tioga, as producers. 

Looking back well beyond the turn of the 
century to the days of the famous Drake well 
in Venango County, we must note the wealth 
which has come to many and the employ- 
ment and prosperity which have come to 
millions of Pennsylvanians over the decades 
through that magic fluid called oil, Our 
optimism for the future is based upon our 
experience; and upon lessons of frugality 
gained in the interim. 


Lyle F. Watts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial appearing in the 
rages News of Salt Lake City on June 

This editorial expresses the apprecia- 
tion of the whole State of Utah for the 
excellent work done during the last 39 
years by Lyle F. Watts, who is retiring 
as head of the Forest Service. 

The national forests are of immense 
importance to my State, and much of 
the credit for the fine work of the service 
should go to Mr. Watts, who has served 
with rare devotion and skill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FORESTER RETIRES 

“Get out into the woods or get out of the 
service,” Gifford Pinchot, the father of the 
Forest Service, told his infant staff back in 
1905. That has been the philosophy of the 
service ever since; certainly Lyle F. Watts, 
who retires this month after 9 years at the 
head of the Service, lived by that principle. 

Utah and the mountain West can just 
about claim Lyle Watts as their own, There's 
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mighty little of this area’s wilderness he 
hasn't seen from the back of a horse or from 
his own two feet since he started his Forest 
Service career in Star Valley, Wyo., in 1913. 
He saw service in Ogden, Logan, Ogden again, 
Boise, Weiser, McCall, Ogden again, Logan 
again, and finally Ogden once more, before 
heading on to Missoula, Milwaukee, Port- 
land, Oreg., and finally Washington. 

During those years, he took time out to 
organize the forestry school at Utah State 
Agricultural College in 1928-29 and has 
watched the school develop into one of the 
country’s finest. 

Even out here in the West, where 87 per- 
cent of the Nation’s national-forest lands are 
concentrated, we find it hard to realize the 
importance of the Forest Service in our 
economy. We all know that the Utah na- 
tional forests yield timber (43,000,000 board 
feet a year in Utah) and furnish summer 
range for livestock (a fourth of Utah’s sheep 
and a fifth of the cattle summer on the 
national forest), We know about the recre- 
ational values, too (20,000 fishermen, 100,000 
skiers, €0,000 hunters, and a million picnick- 
ers and campers visit the Utah national for- 
ests each year). But the most important 
value is least understood—the water. 

Cf all Utah's usable water, seven-eighths 
comes from rain and snow that fall on na- 
tional-forest lands. That includes the 20,- 
000,000 gallons used every day in home use. 
It includes the 3,900,000 acre-feet of water 
used by 24,000 farmers to irrigate crops worth 
255,000,000 a year. It includes water used 
by 8,800 Utah industries with a combined 
yearly payroll of 8197,000, 000. It includes 
water to produce nearly all the electric power 
used in Utah. 

The administration of these vast resources 
is the responsibility of the Forest Service. 
It’s a big—and profitable business. In a re- 
cent issue, Newsweek reported that this year, 
through timber sales, grazing permits, and 
other fees, the foresters will turn $10,000,000 
into the United States Treasury, with $17,- 
000,000 (25 percent of gross receipts) going 
back to counties in which the forest lands 
lie. 

This indicates something of the scope of 
the job Lyle Watts has held these past 9 
years. During his administration, as during 
the previous 38 years, no breath of scandal 
has touched the service. And he has kept his 
men out in the woods in the best Forest 
Service tradition. Even in this bureau-rid- 
den day, less than 2 percent of all Forest 
Service employees are stationed in Wash- 
ington. 

Utah joins Lyle Watt's countless friends 
all over the Nation to wish him a happy re- 
tirement; also to wish his successor, Richard 
E. McArdle—another adopted Westerner— 
all the respect and cooperation his former 
chief enjoyed. 


Politics and Immigration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Politics and Immigration,” 
written by the distinguished columnist, 
Marquis Childs, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of June 17, 1952. I be- 
lieve that Mr. Childs has very clearly 
presented some of the major issues which 


are facing the President in making his 
decision on signing or vetoing the bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLITICS AND IMMIGRATION—ANOTHER TRUMAN 
VETO? 
(By Marquis Childs) 

Since the test of just about everything is 
political in this campaign year, what ulti- 
mately happens to the McCarran-Walter bill 
on immigration is being anxiously scanned 
by worried Democrats. Throughout the 
country special nationality groups have de- 
nounced the bill as biased and discrimina- 
tory. 

Actually, of course, it was passed in the 
Senate over the opposition of most northern 
Democrats. It was put through by the fa- 
miliar southern-Republican coalition, with 
a few Republican Senators voting against it. 

But the Democrats are discovering blame 
among the nationality groups is being put 
on the party in power. Senator Par Mo- 
Caknax of Nevada is, technically speaking at 
any rate, a Democrat and so is Representa- 
tive Francis E. WALTER of Pennsylvania. 

Recently Senator Husezt HUMPHREY, 
Democrat, of Minnesota, coauthor of a lib- 
eralized immigration measure, went with 
Representative Joun BLATNIK to visit the 
latter's district in the northern part of the 
State. Many of the iron miners in the 
Mesabi range are of southeastern and east- 
ern European origin. HUMPHREY and BLAT- 
NIK were startled to find the resentment di- 
rected at their party for the rigid quota 
system imposed under the 302-page immi- 
gration bill. 

Because of this quota system, fixed on a 
population base of 30 years ago, refugees 
from Poland, Czechoslovakia and other iron- 
curtain countrics are being kept out of the 
United States, even though in many in- 
stances they have relatives here. There is 
such a backlog that immigrants of Polish 
origin—and the bill sets up standards de- 
nounced by many as racist in nature—will 
have to wait until 1980 for admission. The 
quotas as applicnd to Asiatics are also a 
source of deep resentment. 

To millions throughout the world it seems 
as though the door to freedom, which was 
still open a crack, is now being deliberately 
slammed shut. Refugees who risk their lives 
and abandon everything they have to escape 
from a totalitarian tyranny find themselves 
consigned to a purgatory of endless and well- 
nigh hopeless waiting. 

On the political side here at home, the 
votes of these nationality blocs are vitally 
important to Democrats. In community 
after community—Pittsburgh, the industrial 
area of northern Indiana, northern Minne- 
sota—they can swing the balance one way 
or the cther. The success of the Demccratic 
Party in the past 20 years has been based 
on a mosaic of these and other blocs to 
whom special appeals have been made. 

Part of the pressure on President Tru- 
man to veto the bill has come out of a 
realization of this fact. On the other side, 
both the State and Justice Departments are 
urging Truman to sign the bill. It would 
give much greater power to the passport 
division in State and the immigration serv- 
ice in Justice. 

As with so many of the troubling problems 
that finally land on the President's desk, 
this is not all black or all white on either 
side. The McCarran-Walter bill allows Jap- 
anese now in this country, who meet other 
requirements, to become naturalized. But 
employing the Asian-Pacific triangle formula 
to fix Asiatic quotas, it brings the Philip- 
pines under the blanket restriction, thus 
nullifying a law of 1943 which gave the 
Philippines a separate quota. The Philip- 
pine Government has filed a strong protest 
with the State Department, 
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Again as with so many Presidential deci- 
sions, there are considerations that do not 
at once meet the eye. Senator McCarran 
is chairman of the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee that passes on how large an appro- 
priation the State Department is to get and 
how that money is to be spent. Although 
the House completed action on State's funds 
early in April, the appropriation is still in 
the subcommittee stage in the Senate. 

A Presidential veto bringing down Mc- 
Carran’s wrath could mean further delay 
or arbitrary cuts in the funds the Depart- 
ment considers’ essential for the conduct 
of American foreign policy. This is the stick 
McCarran appears to be holding behind the 
door. 

Senator HUMPHREY put into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp excerpts from Roman Catho- 
lic diocesan papers opposing the bill. An 
editorial from the Michigan Catholic de- 
clared: 

In recent years Pope Pius has stressed 
the idea that all of us are children of our 
Heavenly Father. He has pointed out the 
universality of our church, the universality 
of its charity, and its concern for all man- 
kind, To set an example, the Pope's chari- 
table organizations have helped Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Moslems, and pagans, re- 
gardless of their race, nationality, or the 
color of their skin.“ 

McCarran is himself a Catholic and he 
has a sister who is a nun. Yet in this in- 
stance he was not influenced by the Pope's 
belief in universal brotherhood. He talks 
instead about how his immigration bill is 
essential to the preservation of our way of 
life. That the way of life in Nevada is 
slightly different from the way of life in 
Pittsburgh and Gary, Ind., does not concern 
McCarran. 


This Is Not the Best Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL M. HARDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting H. R. 7800, the social-security 
bill. Iam supporting it because I recog- 
nize the need for improving our social- 
security system and I feel that this bill 
makes some needed improvements. 

But I wish to make it quite clear that 
I do not believe this bill is all that it 
should be. We could have had—and 
should have had—a better bill. I would 
favor, for example, increasing the limi- 
tation on the amount of money which a 
social-security recipient could earn and 
still be eligible for benefits. 

We are not dealing with public-wel- 
fare payments. We are dealing with an 
insurance system and the recipients un- 
der social security have paid weekly or 
monthly premiums out of their own 
earnings in order to qualify for old-age 
insurance when they reach retirement 
age. I do not see why we should penalize 
people for wanting to supplement the 
meager retirement benefits which are 
rightfully theirs. 

However, this bill does increase the 
limitation from $59 to $70 a month en 
the amount a recipient can earn, £o it is 
an improvement. 

There has been no objection voiced on 
this floor—and I certainly would not ob- 
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ject myseli—to the small increases in 
benefits which are contained in this bill. 
We all know what the cost of living has 
done to fixed incomes. We have a 53- 
cent dollar today, and it is only common 
sense that retirement benefits must be 
increased to help recipients keep pace 
with rising costs. 

As a matter of fact, I think this House 
could vote a larger increase than is con- 
tained in this bill. 

I was not in Washington on May 19, 
when H. R. 7800 first came to the House 
floor, as no advance notice had been 
given by the administration, that this 
legislation would be considered on that 
date. But I have familiarized myself 
with the objections which were raised at 
that time to the disability feature con- 
tained in the original measure and I want 
to make it quite clear that I would not 
have been able to support that section, 
for I believe there was a clear danger of 
socializing American medicine had we 
given Oscar Ewing the unusual powers 
which were written into the disability 
section. 

The bill we have before us today meets 
most of the objections which were 
raised—and legitimately raised—4 weeks 
ago. I believe the intent of Congress re- 
garding the disability section is quite 
clear and that intent constitutes a re- 
buke to Federal Security Administator 
Ewing for his efforts to socialize the 
medical portions of the social-security 
program, I trust that Mr. Ewing will 
recognize this fact. If he does not, Con- 
gress has the power to discipline him and 
should do so. 


Weber Basin Reclamation Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “When Charity Doesn’t Begin 
at Home,” published in the Deseret 
News of Salt Lake City of June 9, 1952. 
This editorial deals with the Weber 
Basin reclamation project. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN CHARITY DOESN'T BEGIN Ar HOME 

Many and well-known are the advantages 
of being a citizen of these United States of 
America. But when it comes to dealing with 
the United States Government, we are forced 
to wonder if there is not a distinct advan- 
tage to being a foreigner. 

Utah's United States Senator ARTHOR V. 
Watkins brought this peculiar question 
sharply into focus in a speech which he had 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of May 
29, discussing the question of the vital Weber 
Basin reclamation project. 

Utahans are generally familiar with the 
purposes of the project and its current 
status, but a brief word by way of refresh- 
ing our memories may not be amiss. Major 
features of the project are three new storage 
dams, at Wanship, Willard Creek and Lost 


Creek; enlargement of the existing Pine 
View and East Canyon Dams, and construc- 
tion of sundry diversion dams, canals and 
conduits, 

The entire project, which would be con- 
structed over a 10-year period, would in- 
crease the storage capacity of Weber River 
water from the present 72,000 acre-feet to 
445,000 acre-feet—a net gain of 373,000 acre- 
feet of precious water. In addition, the 
proposed storage reservoirs would be of tre- 
mendous assistance in controlling spring 
floods, which every year, and particularly 
this spring, do so much damage along the 
Weber. 

The project would supply irrigation water 
to more than 50,000 acres of now-arid land 
and bring supplementary water to more than 
24,000 additional acres, now receiving inade- 
quate irrigation. In addition, nearly 30,000 
acres of now-waterlogged lowlands would be 
made fit for agricultural use by drainage. 

Total cost of the project is around $70,- 
000,000, most of which would be repaid to the 
Federal Government over a 60-year period. 

A bill setting up the Weber Basin project 
passed the House with more than a two- 
thirds majority. It passed the United States 
Senate by unanimous vote. It was signed 
by President Harry S. Truman with some 
reluctance. That reluctance was clearly 
shown in the President's later actions as he 
dragged his feet and put every possible 
obstacle in the way of getting the project 
actually started. 

All special conditions imposed by the 
President have now been met, and Senator 
Warrins bluntly told the President and his 
Bureau of the Budget that they “have no 
further excuse for delaying the initiating of 
construction on this project.” 

Senator Warxnes went on to point out that 
a minor“ item approved for the European 
recovery program was a $70,000,000 reclama- 
tion project for Italy, by coincidence exactly 
the total 10-year cost of the Weber project. 
Which brings us back to our original ques- 
tion: In dealing with the United States Gov- 
ernment, is it better to be a foreigner? 

Of course, there is one vital difference 
between the Italian project and that proposed 
for the Weber Basin. The Weber project, like 
all which have been constructed under the 
reclamation program, is virtually self- 
liquidating over a number of years. The Bu- 
reau of Reclamation reports that there has 
not been a single delinquency in installment 
payments on 15 reclamation projects, on 
which re t has begun in region 4, 
comprising Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, and 
western Colorado. 

That is considerably different from the 
outlook in Italy. The $70,000,000 to be spent 
on the reclamation project there is to be an 
outright gift. No one has mentioned any- 
thing about repayment. 

Moreover, Senator Warxrns and Utah don’t 
expect a $70,000,000 check right now. All 
Utah is asking for is a million dollars or so to 
get started. The rest will come later. 

It does seem odd, when you look at it, that 
it is easier to get a gift from the Government 
than a loan. Or maybe it’s just that we 
should start making our requests with a 
foreign accent. 


Lot Is Not a Happy One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
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GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include therein an 
article appearing in the Jume 1952 issue 
of the magazine Tax Outlook. It is based 
on a news letter recently released by our 
honored colleague the gentleman from 
New Hampshire, NORRIS COTTON. 

To read this article is to wonder 
whether or not people really want econ- 
omy in their Government. It indicates 
very clearly the experience of a Mem- 
ber of Congress who earnestly and fear- 
lessly endeavors to do his duty as a rep- 
resentative of the people. 


Lor Is Nor a HAPPY ONE—CoONGRESSMAN 
REVEALS SEQUEL TO Economy DRIVE 


(By Hon. Norris COTTON) 


When the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill for 1953 finally passed the House, 
the seven members of our subcommittee tot- 
tered out of the chamber, groggy from 8 
weeks of preparation and 3 days of battle on 
the House floor. 

It was a hard-boiled economy bill that 
really cut to the bone. It was the boldest 
assault on spending I have known since I 
came to Congress. 

Boiled down, this is what we did: Our 
slice of the President’s budget was $7,000,- 
000.000, and covered 39 agencies. Of that, 
$2,750,000,000 were for what are called un- 
touchables,” such as veterans’ insurance, 
pensions, and other items fixed by law and 
beyond our control. 

That left only $4,250,000,000 for us to work 
on. We cut it nearly $1,000,000,000 this year, 
and nailed riders on that bill that can save 
$500,000,000 annually for many years to come, 
We abolished jobs, cut travel allowances, re- 
duced public housing units, stopped the pay- 
ment of cash to Government employees in 
lieu of annual leave, and pruned and 
— every nook and cranny we could 

d 


Not bad, eh? Butoh! The outcry! 

Steel your heart and listen to the sad story 
of what happens to Congressmen when they 
really cut spending instead of just talking 
about it 

First, we cut the President's Emergency 
Fund, and right off Members shouted, “For 
shame, you ere playing politics.” 

Second, we cut the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission less than 14 percent of all they asked 
for, and were accused of striking at the heart 
of national defense. 

Third, we refused part of the funds re- 
quested for the National Science Foundation 
($2,000,000,000 is already being spent for re- 
search each year) and were warned that all 
future fatalities from plague to pestilence 
could be laid at our door. 

Fourth, we reduced public housing which 
costs $336,000,000 annually, and whose plan- 
ners alone have jumped from 143 to 1,400— 
and they said we had no regard for the un- 
derprivileged. 

Fifth, the largest lump in our bill was for 
the Veterans Administration, running over 
$4,000,000,000. Where could we curtall it 
safely? We finally cut 1,000 nonmedical 
jobs from the 18,000 over-all total. Every 
service organization descended upon us, 
Letters and telegrams poured in. We were 
branded as enemies of the veteran, and the 
amount was restored by the House, 


FROM REPROACH TO DAMN 


Sixth, Government employees are entitled 
to annual leave. Last year, we already owed 
$100,000,000 to be paid as they left the Gov- 
ernment service. We didn't take a day away 
from any of them, but provided that in the 
future they must use their leave each year 
or forfeit it—and no cash payments. This 
will save $125,000,000 a year for the taxpayer. 
It seemed like the whole 2,000,000 Govern- 
ment clerks protested. 

We were stormed at on the floor. Mem- 
bers cried out in anguish because an em- 
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ployee from a distant State might not have 
enough time to go home unless he could ac- 
cumulate 2 or 3 years leave. 

Seventh, the Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion cares for our cemeteries abroad. It 
plans to build 15 memorial chapels. We 
gave every cent asked for to keep the graves 
and cemeteries green and beautiful—but 
delayed the beginning of any new memorials 
during the present emergency. We were 
assailed bitterly for failing to honor our dead. 

Eighth, we included legislation directing 
agencies to charge fees wherever just and 
feasible from persons or corporations receiv- 
ing licenses or franchises from the Govern- 
ment. That meant, for instance, that a radio 
station asking for a franchise would con- 
tribute to the cost of the processing of the 
application by FCC rather than the taxpayer 
footing the whole bill. 

I suppose the folks really want economy, 
but as I sit here at my desk the morning 
after, surrounded by the debris of the battle- 
field—letters and telegrams from labor and 
veterans’ organizations, scientists, housing 
expediters and Government clerks—contain- 
ing everything from a mild reproach to a 
lusty damn, I can see why we keep soaking 
the taxpayer—he’s the only one who doesn't 
squawk. Maybe he hasn't the price left for 
a telegram or even a postage stamp. 


Jingles by George P. Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952° 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
presume there are few people in the 
country who have not read Clarence 
Day’s wonderful and realistic book or 
seen the play, Life With Father. One of 
the characters portrayed in the book is 
George Parmly Day, who has spent most 
of his life in the service of his alma 
mater, Yale University. He is an old 
friend of mine, and I know of few people 
endowed with a keener sense of good 
humor and possessing greater geniality 
of character than George Parmly Day. 

Recently three short poems, which he 
calls jingles, written by him, came to my 
attention, and I am glad to include them 
in my remarks as examples of his gentle 
wit and satire, which is always without 
offense. I think Mr. Day is a Republican, 

Mr. MCGRATH ET AL. 
When Mr. McGrath by some mischance 
Stubbed his toe in a Morris dance, 
President Truman, aroused to wrath, 
Proceeded to fire Mr. McGrath. 
Sighed Mr. McGrath, “I am only human 
“And, as somebody said, To err is Truman.’ ” 


A PLEA FOR TOLERANCE 
It always is the other man 
Who's prejudiced and partisan, 
I wish the Democrats would be 
Impartial like the GOP, 


WASHINGTON LULLABY 
Alibi, baby, McGranery’s here, 
The whitewash is ready, election day’s near, 
If you haven't an alibi, then you must go 


Far away for your health—do you like 
Mexico? 


Potatoes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein the attached arti- 
cle which appeared in the Boston Sun- 
day Herald of June 15, 1952, and was 
written by Joseph E. Garland: 


SPUD FARMER May PLANT SELF INTO “Bust” 
CONDITION AGAIN 
(By Joseph E. Garland) 

Potatoes sold for $10 a barrel in 1926, about 
what they're going for now with price con- 
trols lifted, 

In 1934—the height of the depression— 
they fetched 10 cents. 

The difference between those two figures 
represents essentially all you need to know 
to understand the nature of the current 
mess—and it is an awful mess. 


HOPES FOR KILLING 

The American potato farmer is perfectly 
capable of getting himself in hot water with- 
out any help or interference from the Gov- 
ernment in the form of price supports and 
ceilings and acreage allotments and limita- 
tions. 

Faced with a free market, all he has to do 
is to plant in the spring with the hope of 
making a killing in September and, if the 
elements are kind, he has a reasonable chance 
of going broke. 

But if enough farmers get hit with a good, 
healthy crop failure, or if they’re depressed 
about their market prospects and limit their 
planting, there may not be enough potatoes 
to go around, and the short supply will net 
them long bankrolls. 

Back when potatoes were selling for a 
dime a barrel the Government stepped in 
with price supports, which had cost the tax- 
payer $478,000,000 by early last year when 
they were abandoned after prices rose above 
parity. 

What happened thereafter is an oft-told 
story. 

SHIPPED TO CANADA 

Maine, which grows a sixth of the Nation's 
total, planted 132,000 acres in 1950 under 
supports, then cut down to 103,000 last year 
without them. This was accomplished with 
a sigh of nostalgia for the good old bonanza 
days, which appeared to be gone forever. 

A short supply boosted prices and the Office 
of Price Stabilization stepped in with ceil- 
ings last January. 

Angry Maine farmers ducked out from un- 
der by shipping to Canada, much of whose 
crop had failed, or by moving into the black 
market here, and this spring, helped along 
by a consumer panic, potatoes became a 
luxury. 

The OPS was incapable of enforcing its 
ceilings and threw in the towel June 5, when 
Director Ellis Arnall announced he was 
pulling off controls because of the Senate’s 
action in withdrawing them effective July 1. 

Arnall said he was doing it because it 
would be “impossible” to enforce controls 
while Congress debated them. 

A better explanation would be that he 
hoped Congress would be pressured by sub- 
sequently soaring prices into continuing 
controls, 

Current estimates are that prices will level 
off by the middle of next month when the 
California and southern crop comes rolling 
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in. Maine harvests in late August and Sep- 
tember. 

Future prices depend to a great extent 
upon current planting. 

Last March growers told the Agriculture 
Department this year’s national acreage 
would be 99.6 percent of last year's, which 
was the lowest since 1867. Maine farmers 
said they expected to increase acreage by 
15 percent. 

But the lifting of controls came just as 
planting was getting under way, and Maine 
growers are scratching gravel to increase 
acreage over earlier estimates. They may 
plant 130,000 acres. 

It's important to know, incidentally, that 
the term “the smallest planting in history” 
is meaningless, for yield per acie had in- 
creased tremendously. Average for the last 
10 years was 177 bushels an acre. But last 
year alone it was 240.7 bushels. 


WEATHER IMPORTANT 


Much also depends upon the weather. 
Early last week, after several days of ominous 
rain, Maine had about 80 percent of its plant- 
ing under ground. 

If rainfall doesn't exceed an inch a week 
for this month, according to an Agriculture 
Department expert, the crop will be in good 
shape. 

í Signs point to an ample harvest in the 
all. 

But as the farmers reacted characteristi- 
cally to the end of their beloved supports 
by reducing their acreage, they appear to be 
changing plans and increasing it—at least 
in Maine—with the end of controls. 

As usual, however, they are likely to be 
the victims of their own eagerness. 

If Congress decides to continue controls, 
after all, and they are reimposed, the fall 
crop will already be growing, and the farmers 
will be able to beat the rap only by selling 
outside the United States, if they can find a 
market. 

If controls die for good, the price of pota- 
toes will soon enough be regulated by the 
supply, as it always was before supports. 

Either way, it looks as if the growers have 
had their spree. 


Catholicism and American Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL., Mr. Speaker, a 
year or so ago a book was published by 
Dr. Paul Blanshard entitled “American 
Freedom and Catholic Power.” In this 
volume the author sought to prove that 
the Catholic church in the United States 
was engaged in politics and that mem- 
bers of the Catholic church could not 
also be loyal American citizens. Dr, 
Blanshard’s allegations gained consider- 
able credence because of his reputation 
and the plausible manner in which they 
were asserted. A few months ago a 
volume was published entitled “Catholi- 
cism and American Freedom,” by 
James M. O'Neill, which answered Blan- 
shard. 

It is unfortunate when allegations are 
made by persons of one faith against the 
loyalty of persons of another faith. Re- 
ligious strife is anathema to our sys- 
tem and certainly not in the best in- 
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terests of an orderly democracy. How- 
ever, such conflicts probably will occur 
because we have free speech, and any 
man is free to speak his mind. 

It is to the great credit of Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, 
and a Protestant churchman of out- 
standing accomplishments and fame, 
that his magazine, the Christian Herald, 
in its June 1952 issue, page 62, carries a 
book review of the volume, Catholicism 
and American Freedom, which is emi- 
nently fair. I think that we can all 
share the sentiments of the author of 
the book review to the effect “that in 
the interest of American unity, contro- 
versial writing might now cease and a 
volume be forthcoming written to the 
theme, ‘Here we stand, Americans all.“ 

The book review is as follows: 

CATHOLICISM AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 
(By James M. O'Neill) 

In a commendatory review of Paul Blan- 
shard’s best seller, American Freedom and 
Catholic Power, I wrote: The volume can- 
not be evaded * * * what it affirms will 
stand unless answered and disproved.” I 
reviewed Dr. Blanshard’s second book in 
the same spirit. A careful reading of “Ca- 
tholicism and American Freedom, by James 
O'Neill, chairman of the department of 
speech of Brooklyn College, makes one thing 
crystal clear: Every reader of the Blanshard 
books owes it to himself to read now the 
O'Neill book. Indeed, this volume is just 
about “must” reading for every literate 
American—Jew, Protestant, and Catholic, 
As a Protestant who knows why he is a 
Protestant, who is the sixth generation in 
an unbroken line of Protestant clergymen, I 
am bound to write that, on material sub- 
mitted, supported, and defended in the two 
volumes, James O'Neill answers Paul Blan- 
shard. Dr. Blanshard has now his right to 
rebut. 

This volume renders American freedom 
and presently our basic American unity a 
significant timely service. Inevitably in 
answering questions Professor O'Neill raises 
other questions that remain unanswered. 
It would be impossible in one volume to 
cover all the ground now opened by the 
deep-cutting plows of these two writers. I 
could hope, however, that in the interest of 
American unity controversial writing might 
now cease and a volume be forthcoming 
written to the theme, Here we stand, Ameri- 
cans all. It is high time that representative 
American citizens, literate, in t, and 
patriotic, loyal each to his own faith, sit 
down together and find their common 
ground—find it, possess and hold it against 
any attack of bigotry and anti-God totali- 
tarianism.—D. A. P. 


Unemployment in New England Textile 
Cities, Critical and Chronic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, economists 
and Government officials have urged 
direct action to relieve unemployment 
whenever the national total reaches five 
or six million out of a population of 
more than 150,000,000. 


In the greater Lawrence, Mass., area 
with a population of 126,000, we have 
had more than 5,000 to 6,000 average of 
unemployed every year since 1949. And 
Lawrence, once known as the woolen- 
worsted manufacturing center of the 
world, is but one example of the dis- 
tress affecting a number of New England 
textile cities. 

As far back as February 4, 1950, a 
joint congressional economic subcom- 
mittee called for bigger unemployment 
insurance benefits, reserve public works, 
and revision of excise taxes to meet 
unemployment. 

The high ratio of unemployment in 
key cities of Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land and the other New England States 
is not helped by pointing to the booming 
economy of the Nation at large. We 
have a serious and continuing problem 
of too many people without jobs. Only 
the present unemployment compensa- 
tion system, plus mutual aid within 
families, is saving them from disaster 
by the thinnest of margins. 

Of the 35 distressed employment areas 
in 1949, New England generally was the 
heaviest hit with 15 distressed textile 
areas. 

The total labor force in Lawrence is 
estimated to be about 60,000. 

In 1949, 24,000 of these were claiming 
unemployment benefits. Some unen- 
titled to benefits, were not included in 
these figures. Others soon exhausted 
their weekly checks. 

The lowest figure during 1950, was 
4.100 claims. By September of 1951, 
the total rose to 11,000. As of May 24, 
1952, the figures from Lawrence read: 


Continuing claims — 12, 557 
Initial dnn eek 2,016 
ccc naa 14, 473 


Early this year, the Arlington Mills, 
normally employing 4,000 workers, shut 
down completely as a going concern. 
There are no other jobs that these and 
other displaced textile workers can go 
to. 
All elements in the community are 
working hard to attract new industries, 
but this takes time. 

Emergency help is needed from the 
Federal Government, either by chan- 
neling sizable procurement contracts to 
this and other depressed manufacturing 
centers, or by authorizing the building of 
military, atomic energy, or other Gov- 
ernment installations in these localities 
in order to create employment opportu- 
nities. 

Symptomatic of the drain on unem- 
ployment insurance is the fact that 
Massachusetts wound up the year 1949 
with a reserve of only 3.33 percent in its 
unemployment compensation fund, one 
of the two lowest in the Nation. 

A number of reasons are given for the 
southward migration of the textile in- 
dustry from New England cities where 
it was the very lifeblood of local econo- 
mies. The shrinkage in job-opportuni- 
ties has been going on for several years. 

On July 18, 1949, Arthur Gaeth, na- 
tionally known commentator made a 
radio address reporting conditions as he 
sue them in Lawrence. He said, in 
part: 
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I am speaking to you tonight from a typi- 
cal New England mill town, Lawrence, Mass., 
on the banks of the Merrimack River. It 
boasts the largest worsted mill in the world. 
It is only a hop, skip, and a jump over to 
Maine or New Ham New Hampshire 
with 16 percent ranks right after Rhode 
Island which leads in the total percentage 
of workers drawing unemployment compen- 
sation with 25 percent. Maine is third with 
15 percent, then come California and Ten- 
nessee, and after that Massachusetts. So 
you see, on this unemployment survey, I am 
in the heart of an area where unemployment 
is a real issue. Until a few days ago, here 
in Lawrence, about 40 percent of the people 
were either laid off or working 3 days a week, 
every other or every third week. 


That was in 1949. 

The textile blight, with its joblessness 
and all the attendant human miseries 
that go with it, is as bad or worse in 1952. 

The Evening Star of Washington, D. C., 
in a special report from its staff cor- 
respondent on the scene and date-lined 
February 2, 1952, had this to say: 

A threat of extinction hangs heavily over 
Lawrence, Mass., and it is not caused by fear 
that a Russian plane may drop an A-bomb. 
This once prosperous textile manufacturing 
center, almost due north of Boston, is in 
more trouble than at any time since an 
enterprising group of Yankees, known as the 
Essex Co., dammed the Merrimack River, 
built two canals, and laid out the mill city 
over a century ago. There are over 13,000 
workers unemployed in Lawrence, a city of 
85,000 with an area population of 126,000. 
More than 20 percent of an unusually big 
work force of 60,000 are looking for a job 
and not finding it. The State employment 
security division listed 68 job openings, most 
of them in small shops or as domestics. But 
that is only part of the story of the sad 
plight of Lawrence, a story that is repeated 
many times in the cities and towns of Mas- 
sachusetts and other New England States. 


So reported an observer for the Wash- 
ington paper, bringing this desperate re- 
gional problem to the attention of the 
Nation’s Capitol. 

The bimonthly summary of labor mar- 
ket developments in major areas, pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Labor, in its March 1952 issue stated 
that: 

Lawrence's unemployment problems are 
not of recent origin. Throughout World 
War II it was classified as a labor surplus 
area and labor surpluses have remained 
relatively large during most of the postwar 
period (see p. 46). 

Again, on page 8, it reported that: 

From the point of view of the relative 
volume of unemployment, economic condi- 
tions worsened in about half of these textile 
centers, where the ratio of unemployment 
to the labor force was higher in January 
1952 than in the preceding year. Particu- 
larly noteworthy rises in the unemployment 
ratios occurred in Pall River, Mass., Law- 
rence, Mass., and Providence, R. I. 


So far, the Federal Government has 
failed to recognize the problem, or to 
extend any help, in spite of repeated 
warnings as to the seriousness of the 
situation. 

We have come here to plead for affirm- 
ative action from Washington that will 
make work for the unemployed of New 
England, 

Government procurement orders and 
Government plants are needed without 
further delay to give us a breathing spell 
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that will ward off disaster and establish 
new foundations of economic activity. 

The individual communities with their 
limited resources are doing everything 
they can, but they do ask for and re- 
quire some assistance from the Federal 
Government. 

The problem is economic, human, and 
acute. 

And the people are complaining at 
Washington’s indifference to their cry 
for help. 


Social-Security Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, from 
the tenor of remarks on the floor yes- 
terday, there dcesn’t seem to be much 
doubt but that H. R. 7800 will pass the 
House despite its failure to do so 2 weeks 
ago. I am personally quite pleased at 
this prospect. I do feel very strongly 
that this bill does not go nearly far 
enough. However, rather than deprive 
social-security recipients of any increase 
at all I urge my colleagues to let no 
smoke screens which may be raised to- 
day block approval of the bill—no smoke 
screens such as the one raised 2 weeks 
ago, which blinded so many of those on 
the other side of the aisle that they were 
willing to forget the humanitarian con- 
siderations they have remembered today. 

When I look down the table of bene- 
fits which this bill provides, even with 
the small increases included, I wonder 
how there can be any doubt in any one’s 
mind but that, if we are to keep these 
elderly people alive, Congress has an ob- 
ligation to do substantially more than 
we are doing here and now. I do not 
see how anyone can exist on the amounts 
provided, even when maximum benefits 
are allowed. Our action here today does 
little enough to make it possible for 
those who have retired on social security 
to pay their grocery bills and keep a roof 
over their heads. 

The question of proper care for our 
aged citizens is certainly one which 
should not be made a political football. 
That this happened 2 weeks ago is re- 
grettable since it seriously jeopardized 
the prospects for any social security lib- 
eralization by this Congress. However, 
in view of statements which have been 
made on the floor today by many of the 
Republican members indicating their be- 
lief that the present bill does not go far 
enough, I think that we should look at 
the interesting legislative history of so- 
cial security legislation. We should look 
at it just to make clear in our own minds 
where the responsibility for delaying 
greater social security benefits lies. 

We all know that it was under the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
that the first Federal social security laws 
were passed—despite bitter opposition 
from the reactionaries in the Republican 
camp. On the various occasions when 
scheduled increases in amounts of em- 


ployer's contributions to the old-age and 
survivors insurance funds were elimi- 
nated by legislative action, the strongest 
support for the cuts came from the Re- 
publican side of the House. Had those 
increases been permitted, the reserves 
built up would have provided ample 
funds for far more liberal benefits than 
we are voting today. Liberal Democrats 
have time after time introduced bills to 
broaden the base of social security cov- 
erage and increase the monthly pay- 
ments, only to have their efforts knocked 
down by combined Republican-Dixiecrat 
opposition, If there is any one factor 
responsible for the niggardly increases 
called for by H. R. 7800, it is the well 
founded fear that a bill with more gen- 
erous terms would not get by the Dixie- 
GOP coalition in Congress. It is ex- 
tremely interesting to note that the very 
groups who are so outwardly sympathetic 
today are the ones at whose door we 
must lay the responsibility for failure to 
build up social security funds over the 
years—the failure to properly pave the 
way for social security legislation which 
will do what its name implies; that is, 
to provide real security for the aged 
worker and his family in his declining 
years. 

It would indeed be interesting to see 
how sympathetic the members of the op- 
position party would be if a bill were re- 
ported providing increases of $20 or $25 
a month. Those amounts are certainly 
no more than should be given in the face 
of high living costs. Yet, such an in- 
crease would probably require increased 
employer contributions to meet the drain 
on the present reserves. I wonder how 
the Republican Members of the House 
would vote under those circumstances, 
and with the outraged cries of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
ringing in their ears. It is my guess 
that they would follow the pattern of the 
years and vote along with their big 
brothers in big business. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for H. R. 7200 
and I believe that every Member of the 
House should do the same. I have only 
one reservation in casting my vote. We 
just are not going far enough in meeting 
the dire need of the old folks who have 
to feed and clothe themselves on their 
well earned but inadequate monthly so- 
cial security checks. 


Two Excellent Editorials From the Hornell 
Evening Tribune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following two ex- 
cellent editorials from the Hornell Eve- 
ning Tribune, one of the outstanding 
daily newspapers in my district. I urge 
that every Member of Congress thought- 
fully read these discussions of the potato 
a e and the need for good Govern- 
ment: 
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[From the Hornell Evening Tribune of 
June 9, 1952] 
THE JOB FOR PRICES 


The potato famine showed us once again 
the danger of meddling with the economic 
law of supply and demand. 

This effect of price control was foreseen 
last January 4 when the order setting the 
dollar-and-cents ceiling prices on potatoes 
was issued by the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation. 

The prediction was made by Prof. Her- 
Tell de Graff of Cornell University, who said 
at that time that the price-control order 
likely would bring a potato famine before 
a new crop of potatoes could be harvested. 

His explanation is one of the most un- 
derstandable ones we've seen. In pointing 
out that the famine “is now a reality,” de 
Graff said: 

“In the fall of 1951, we had an unfortu- 
nately small potato harvest—more than 
100,000,000 bushels less than the year before. 
The reasons for the small crop were, first, 
that farmers had planted a smaller acreage, 
and second, that weather conditions resulted 
in a lower yield per acre than in the pre- 
vious year. Then, because the 
yield was disappointingly small, the price 
of potatoes began to go up. 

“Of course consumers do not like to pay 
higher prices for their essential purchases. 
But it was logical and proper for potato 
prices to rise sharply last fall. At the higher 
price, everyone who used potatoes would use 
them more sparingly and carefully. In that 
manner the short crop could be stretched 
across the winter and spring until new po- 
tatoes from the Southern States could be 
harvested.” 

Instead, said de Graff, the ceiling price 
order held the price of potatoes at a lower 
level than otherwise would have prevailed 
and “at this lower price we have eaten up 
our potato supply faster than we should 
have.“ 

Here we see a good example of the job 
performed by prices. When supplies are 
small, prices go up, everyone uses the prod- 
uct more carefully and the supply on hand 
is stretched until more can be produced. 
Conversely, when supplies are large, prices 
go down, consumption increase and the 
market is cleaned up. 


— 


[From the Hornell Evening Tribune of June 
June 12, 1952 


BETTER GOVERNMENT 


There’s no doubt that we all want better 
and more economical government. The big 
question is: “How do we go about it?” 

The United States Chamber of Commerce, 
in a leaflet it is distributing throughout 
the Nation, lists five things we can do to 
achieve it. They are: 

1. Help keep taxes down by thinking twice 
before you support any new Government 
project or service. 

2. Help lower the national debt by seeing 
to it that all organizations to which you 
porong don't pressure Congress for pet proj- 
ects. 

3. Help fight inflation by becoming a 
“budget vigilante.” When you know a Gov- 
ernment agency is wasting money, tell your 
Congressman about it. Write to the United 
States Bureau of the Budget at Washing- 
ton about it. Tell your local newspaper 
about it. 

4. Help reduce “big government” by 
making it crystal clear to your Congress- 
man that you want rigid economy in gov- 
ernment, 

5. You are a member of an organiza- 
tion, perhaps several. Get them interested 
in better and more economical government. 
If you don't have a suitable organization, 
you can help form one. Set up a budget 
committee, an economy committee or study 
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group, whatever seems best suited to the 
need. Then get all the material you can. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce will 
help supply you. 

There's still another thing the United 
States Chamber of Commerce could have in- 
cluded in this list—vote in every election, 
and vote for the right candidates. 

In Hornell, the Kiwanis Club will be host 
Monday night to representatives of more 
than 200 local organizations invited to par- 
ticipate in a “get-out-the- vote” campaign. 
This non-partisan is intended to get 
every eligible citizen to vote in the Novem- 
ber election. i 

Similar programs are being planned in 
hundreds of other cities. The object is to 
persuade every one to vote who is eligible 
to do so, regardless of party. In this way 
we can hope for a Government that is truly 
representative of its people. 


Subversive Murals at Rincon Annex Post 
Office, San Francisco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an arti- 
cle from the San Francisco Argonaut 
of May 16, 1952. 

This particular article was written by 
John Garth and pertains to the offen- 
sive murals at the Rincon Annex Post 
Office in San Francisco. 

I urge the Members to read the arti- 
cle as it infers to what extent the sub- 
versive elements have invaded the 
American field of art in a further at- 
tempt to spread their insidious propa- 
ganda. Factual evidence as to what ex- 
tent this invasion has been accom- 
plished has been brought out in this 
Chamber heretofore. 

Mr. Garth points out that an artist, 
& native of Moscow and not an Ameri- 
can citizen, when commissioned to paint 
the murals, was given preference over 
master American artists by an agency 
of our own Government. If such a 
statement is not convincing enough, we 
have but to call upon the Committee 
on Un-American Activities who will pro- 
duce enough evidence of that artist’s 
subversive affiliations to fill seven type- 
written pages. 

I have taken up the fight to enforce 
removal of the objectionable murals at 
the Rincon Annex Post Office. Instead 
of depicting the romance and glory of 
early California and San Francisco, the 
artist has succeeded in casting a deroga- 
tory refiection upon our pioneers and 
has used racial hatred and class war- 
fare as the predominate motif of the 
murals. 

I am supported in my efforts to re- 
move the murals by numerous civic and 
fraternal organizations, labor unions, 
newspapers and individuals—as well as 
several of my colleagues from California. 

We who live in or near San Francisco 
are greatly concerned over this matter. 
Such artistic infiltration does not only 
exist there, but how it became possible 


is aptly illustrated in the following arti- 
cle which, again, I call to your individual 
attention: 
ArT WORLD 
(By John Garth) 
MRS. ROOSEVELT DEFENDS MURALS 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former first lady, 
in her column, My Day, of May 7, took an 
interest in the controversy regarding popular 
disagreement over the mural decorations in 
San Francisco’s Rincon Hill Post Office. 

Her article was titled, “Why Do Patriotic 
Groups Attack the United Nations?” and 
under the subtitle “Mural Dispute,” she 
writes as follows: 

“When our patriotic organizations begin 
to want to destroy, for instance, such things 
as the murals which were executed under a 
program directed from Washington by the 
section of fine arts in the Public Buildings 
Administration in 1941, it seems to me we 
are going too far. 

“This agency opened a national competi- 
tion for the painting of 29 panels on the 
history of San Francisco for the lobby of the 
waterfront post office in that city. The fact 
that in these murals the Soviet Union is 
represented and that a number of other 
things in them displeased some patriotic 
groups is mo reason for destroying a work 
of art which was accepted by the section 
of fine arts.” 

Passing result 


"I hope Commissioner Reynolds of the 
Public Bulldings Administration will not 
permit the destruction of works of art be- 
cause of a prejudice that exists but which 
surely is only a passing result in our coun- 
try of a dislike for something which we, 
as a free people, find difficult to understand.” 

We, for our part, find it difficult to under- 
stand the position which Mrs. Roosevelt has 
taken here. Are we, as a free people, expect- 
ed not to object to propaganda, whatever its 
form, which openly tends to that 
very freedom which make us a “free people”? 

Little-known facts 

Let us look at just what happened in 
1941, The section of fine arts in the Public 
Building Administration sent out hundreds 
of invitations to the Nation’s muralists to 
participate in a competition for American 
artists to decorate our Rincon Post Office 
with 29 mural panels. The invitation was 
restricted to American artists exclusively and 
because the stakes were high ($26,000), many 
of our top, nationally recognized mural 
painters of distinction and established repu- 
tation all across the country, submitted de- 
signs. 

The requirements were heavy: each of the 
competing painters was required to submit 
detailed designs for each of the panels in 
black and white, enlarged detail studies of 
several of them, still larger finished sketches 
of three of the panels in full color and two 
actual-size samples of sections of the finished 
work as it would appear on the walls. The 
thing to have done would have been to select 
a half-dozen recognized top American mu- 
ralists, pay them a nominal fee for their 
preliminary sketches which was a full sum- 
mer's work—many spent as long as 6 months 
getting out this library of preliminaries— 
and then award the commission from the 
best of these. But because everybody was 
asked to compete, stacks of sketches were 
submitted from every State in the Union. 


Seals unbroken 


Although not competing myself, being 
otherwise commissioned at the time, we were 
in Washington on the occasion of the final 
date for receiving the entries and personally 
visited the offices of the Fine Aris section 
and were permitted to view some of the work 
submitted, much of which was amazing for 
its excellent mural quality. 

It was rumored at the time that, because 
of the vast quantity of material submitted, 


The late Maynard Dixon, whom many of 
our readers remember, a San Franciscan 


would get the commission. Dixon was re- 
jected. 

At least we all felt that because our San 
Francisco artists probably knew our town 
and its history better than anyone else, the 
award would go to one of our outs 
San Francisco artists. But the San Fran- 
cisco painters were all passed up. We felt 
that if a San Franciscan didn't get it, that at 
least a Californian would be chosen. But 
he wasn’t. We thought that certainly a 
western artist would be chosen: Californians 
had been skimpily treated by Washington 
heretofore in the awarding of these Govern- 
ment commissions; here was the perfect 
chance for Washington to make amends, 
But no, all our western artists were ignored. 
Well, anyway, we were giad that the competi- 
tion had to go to an American artist, as 
announced in the document of invitation. 
But here again, Washington reneged. 

Lucky break 

The unknown young chap who finally was 
given the work, whose murais you now see 
upon the walls of our Rincon post office, was 
born in Moscow, Russia, in March 1905. 
Just when he came to America we do not 
know but, although documentary evidence 
is doubtless available, we have the testimony 
of those who met him when he came here 
to start the work, to whom he admitted 
that he was still a Soviet citizen and had 
never taken out citizenship papers, since 
Americans all patronized foreign artists in 

omission 


him, he was not eligible. 

Had he been the only artist who submit- 
ted work, or had his work been far 
to any other submitted, this violation of the 
Government's pledged word might have been 
at least understood. But in the face of the 
magnificent designs offered by many of our 
own world-recognized master muralists, 
such a deliberate violation was utterly in- 
comprehensible to the Nation's artists, 


Hearsay 

Washington made one slight concession to 
San Francisco in selecting a local artist to be 
on the board of judges. But, oddly enough, 
this artist judge also happened to be a native 
of Russia. Naturally, no one can help where 
he happens to have been born, but this is 
somewhat beside the point. For thus ignor- 
ing them, all American artists the country 
over felt they had been betrayed by the 
Roosevelt regime. It has been repeatedly 
declared that there was a family connection 
between the wife of the contest winner and 
the wife of Mr. Harry Hopkins, and that this 
was the explanation for what happened. 
But we know nothing of this and merely 
state it as hearsay. 

Should be monumental 


Actually none of the above, however, en- 
ters into the reason why certain loyal San 
Franciscans now object to the Rincon mu- 
rals. Whether your individual teste can ace 
cept the weird, angular technique employed 
can only be a personal matter. The pie- 
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torial history of a great city such as this, 
however, should be free, in our opinion, from 
eccentricities of distortion and not executed 
in the direction of distressful comic cartoons 
but should manifest an ennobling and mon- 
umental conception and handling. This is, 
after all, a public building, and the people 
of a world-famous metropolis expect to see 
their beloved city’s historic past stated in 
terms in which they can take just pride 
and satisfaction. Such is felt not to be the 
case in this instance, according to many of 
our civic leaders who have recently expressed 
themselves in a way to attract even Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s important attention. 

But even this is not the meat of the mat- 
ter. The point is that this young native of 
Moscow has always been a strong Soviet 
sympathizer, and his post-office murals con- 
tain just as much revolutionary social-pro- 
test propaganda as he could get away with 
and still collect his $26,000. While here, he 
openly taught communism in the Commu- 
nist-front labor school, which, incidentally, 
never had any connection with labor and 
has repeatedly been brought under surveil- 
lance. 

Should know facts 

But the heavy subsidy of Communist activ- 
ities in this country is nothing new and, 
since this artist has the money and nothing 
can change that, he may not be too exercised 
over what San Francisco decides to do about 
what are rather widely regarded locally as 
garishly pigmented cartoons of our city's 
prcud and romantic history. 

We have no case against the soft-spoken 
young artist personally who accepted a fat 
opportunity laid in his lap and made the 
most of it. Also he undoubtedly is com- 
pletely sincere in his political convictions. 
But when Mrs. Roosevelt speaks on his behalf 
to her wide national audience, she should, 
at least, be made more fully aware of the 
facts. 

Preachments 

After a lapse of 11 years, we do not now 
recall the identities of the art officials with 
whom we spoke on that memorable visit to 
Washington, but we do vividly recall the 
philosophical purport of our conversations. 
We discovered, in these conversations, a 
strong tendency to relegate the historical, 
documentary, illustrative and decorative 
qualities in our public building murals to a 
secondary position and to place primary em- 
phasis on indictments of the social and gov- 
ernmental order, incisive preachments tend- 
ing to disparage our national ideals and 
indirectly extoll the socialist state. 

Hard to justify 

Having lived so large a part of our student 
days in Europe and therefore in a position 
to make first-hand comparisons, we were 
keenly conscious of the superiority of the 
American way of life, despite its faults, and 
felt strongly that, at least, Government art 
should be used to strengthen and renew our 
faith in our own free institutions and, in 
terms of thrilling and inspiring beauty, build 
reassurance and confidence in our own 
American ideas and ideals. We felt that 
Government art should rejoice rather than 
condemn and deplore, should convey a sense 
of permanence and stability, and that such 
socialist preachments were out of place in 
our national public buildings. 

No voice 

Whether the attitude of these officials was 
the result of personal conviction or whether 
they were merely trying to follow out the 
ideologies of the New Deal, as they saw them, 
was not quite clear. 

Suffice it to say that every known local 
subversive element has now become raucously 
vocal in defense of the Rincon job and are 
screening all questioners as to their fitness 
in organized Malik invective. 

On the other hand the feeling or the large, 
unorganized public has no active way of 
expressing itself, and however the public at 


large may feel about these decorations, they 
will undoubtedly remain there forever. We 
feel that the Lady Eleanor is unduly exercised. 


Commissioning Osteopathic Physicians in 
the Medical Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I should like to comment on the 
recent action of the Senate and House 
conferees in rejecting the clarifying 
osteopathic amendment which had 
been unanimously adopted by the House 
to S. 2552, a bill whereby the laws gov- 
erning male appointments in the medical 
service of the Army and Navy would ap- 
ply equally to female applicants. 

In my opinion, the House agreed to the 
conference report not for the reasons 
assigned in the conference report, but 
rather to avoid jeopardizing enactment 
of the remainder of the bill during the 
few remaining days of this session of 
Congress. 

The conference report completely 
ignored the issue involved. The purpose 
of the amendment was to clarify exist- 
ing legislation under which Congress al- 
ready has authorized appointment of os- 
teopathic graduates in the Medical Corps 
of the armed services. In 1946 by Public 
Law 604 Congress expressly authorized 
the President to appoint osteopathic 
graduates as commissioned: medical of- 
ficers in the Navy. That law is still on 
the statute books, but its implementation 
is clouded by a rider inserted in the 
doctor’s incentive pay bill of 1947, Public 
Law 365, Eightieth Congress. The 
amendment to S. 2552, which the con- 
ferees rejected, would have removed that 
cloud. 

Instead of dealing with that issue, the 
conference report dragged out the hack- 
neyed and discredited allegations of the 
Defense Department that osteopathic 
education is inferior to medical educa- 
tion. 

Congress had already repudiated that 
allegation in passing the 1946 act relat- 
ing to the Medical Corps of the Navy, 
which I have mentioned. 

As far back as 1929, in regulating the 
healing arts for the District of Columbia, 
Congress recognized the equivalency of 
medical and osteopathic education in 
Public Law 831 of the Seventieth Con- 
gress, by providing: The degrees of doc- 
tor of medicine and doctor of osteopathy 
shall be accorded the same rights and 
privileges under governmental regula- 
tions.” 

The Veterans’ Administration, in im- 
plementing Public Law 293 of the Sev- 
enty-ninth Congress which placed os- 
teopathic graduates and medical gradu- 
ates on the same plane in the Medical 
Service of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, has approved osteopathic 
education as being of the same prepro- 
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fessional, professional, and hospital in- 
tern training standard as in the case of 
medical education. 

Some three-fourths of the State legis- 
latures take a different position than the 
Department of Defense. These States, 
in a number of which medical and os- 
teopathic graduates take the same State 
board examination including the very" 
subjects enumerated by the Department 
of Defense, license osteopathic gradu- 
ates to practice all branches of the heal- 
ing art including major surgery and 
drugs and the other subjects mentioned 
by the Department of Defense. 

It has been called to my attention that 
the Wisconsin Medical Journal for De- 
cember 1951 reports the standing of the 
first five medical doctors and the first 
five doctors of osteopathy examined for 
a State license to practice medicine and 
surgery in July 1951 and the osteopathic 
candidates made the higher grades. 

The Department of Defense is out of 
step with Congress and the legislatures 
of the States in general and with the 
true facts when it denies the equivalence 
of medical and osteopathic education, 
and it performed a disservice to the 
members of the Armed Forces when it 
employed such a red herring to defeat 
the amendment to S. 2552. 

The other reason assigned in the con- 
ference report for the rejection of the 
osteopathic amendment was that a more 
appropriate legislative vehicle for ac- 
complishing the purposes of the amend- 
ment may be employed. The chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services in 
presenting the conference report to the 
House stated that such a vehicle might 
be found a little bit later. It should be 
found now. 


The Patriotism of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA + 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an address by Dr. J. Ollie 
Edmunds, president of Stetson Univer- 
sity, entitled The Patriotism of Peace.” 
The address, delivered at the commence- 
ment exercises of the University of 
Miami, June 11, 1951, was awarded a 
medal and a second prize for public ad- 
dresses in the 1952 annual awards made 
by Freedom Foundation “for outstanding 
achievement in bringing about a better 
ene of the American way of 

é.” 

The address follows: 

THE PATRIOTISM OF PEACE 


You and I are likely to be hearing a good 
deal about patriotism in the months and 
years immediately ahead. Perhaps we might 
profitably spend a little time considering 
just what patriotism is. 

Most people think of patriotism in terms 
of war and war scares, Fourth of July cele- 
brations, and similar occasions—a stirring 
emotion to be turned on and off at will. But 
there’s more to it than that. There is an- 
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other kind of patriotism—the patriotism of 
peace. It is upon this type of patriotism that 
your future, and my future, and the future 
of our whole country—if not the world—is 
likely to depend. It is the patriotism of calm 
and earnest men and women who keep their 
eyes on basic principles, while others about 
them are losing their heads. 

Patriots are not just men like Nathan Hale, 
Patrick Henry, John Paul Jones, and those 
other famous Americans you read about in 
history books. Patriots are ordinary people 
with extraordinary loyalty. They are citi- 
zens, in high or low places, who feel a sense 
of individual responsibility for the continued 
welfare of their country. They can be people 
like you and me—poor people as well as rich 
people—black people as well as white people. 

Unfortunately, good people and good prin- 
ciples have no monopoly on patriotism. 
Today millions of people in various parts 
of the world are loyal to the principles of 
communism—bad as we think such prin- 
ciples are. These people are patriotic citi- 
zens as they see the light—fanatically so. 
We Americans, and the people of other free- 
dom-loving nations, have an entirely differ- 
ent set of principles, but principles alone 
are not enough, If the principles we be- 
lieve in are to hold their own throughout 
the world we shall have to support them 
with a fervor to match that of the Commu- 
nists. 

One of the driving forces of communism 
is the conviction that our principles are 
decadent and that the sooner they are erad- 
icated the better off the world will be. In 
this belief they are working around the clock 
in every country on the globe, trying to 
smother our principles—and they are suc- 
ceeding to an alarming degree. 

Unless we can stop this mental and emo- 
tional aggression of the Communists, sooner 
or later our principles are likely to be smoth- 
ered. If that tragedy happens we shall have 
only our own apathy and our own disin- 
clination to face reality to blame. I regret 
to observe that the greatest single contri- 
bution to the establishment of communism 
in this country is not being made by Com- 
munist agitators, but by apathetic Amer- 
icans—i. e., Americans who are not lifting 
a finger or a voice to resist this vicious 
conquest of men’s minds. These are Amer- 
icans who sit for principles they should be 
standing for. These soft-cushioned citizens 
ask themselves, “What can I do about it?” 
and, because they find no ready answer, 
shrug their shoulders and do nothing. How 
many of these pale-blooded patriots have 
even taken the trouble to think about what 
they could do? How many have ever spoken 
cut with clear conviction in behalf of these 
principles? How many have ever felt the 
slightest degree of personal responsibility in 
the matter? 

Sophisticated people, it seems, just do not 
talk about such things—i. e., about our 
American ideals—about these principles 
which have guided us down through the 
years until we have become a Nation with 
more freedom, more individual liberty, more 
personal comforts, more prosperity than can 
be found in any other country on earth. 
Somehow these lightweight citizens feel too 
superior intellectually to stand up, and 
speak up, for these things—uniless, of course, 
the subject can be adapted to a wisecrack 
or turned into a cleverly expressed criticism 
of those who are fighting desperately to 
preserve our way of life. 

Perhaps the trouble is that we Americans 
take our way of life too much for granted. 
We are too accustomed to our blessings to 
treasure them for what they are worth. 
Europeans who came to this country after 
the long years of blackouts during World 
War II could not get over seeing so many 
lights—and could not understand our ap- 
parent indifference to these lights. 

Possibly self-consciousness or fear of being 
thought boastful keeps some Americans from 
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speaking out. If a magazine wants to pub- 
lish a sure-fire hit all it has to do is to run 
an article on What the English Think of 
Americans or What France Doesn’t Like 
About the United States or What Europe 
Thinks Is Wrong With America. It seems 
to make us feel noble to admit these imag- 
inary faults. Isn't it about time we felt in- 
dignant, instead? Let’s stop worrying about 
whether foreigners think we are boastful or 
in poor taste. Let’s speak out and tell the 
truth about America—and let the snickers 
sound where they may. Let’s be as bold 
about speaking up for our ideals as those 
earlier men were when, at the risk of their 
necks, they wrote them into the Declaration 
of Independence. There is no record that 
criticism, at home or abroad, slowed any of 
those patriots down. 

From now on, let’s concentrate our atten- 
tion—not on what’s wrong with America— 
but on what's right with America. Let's 
practice the precept of that song that was 
popular about the time you were freshmen— 
Accentuate the Positive, Eliminate the Nega- 
tive. Let's tell the truth to ourselves, to 
other Americans, to the world. And what a 
great story it is. If we heard it about some 
other country—Sweden, for example—we 
would think that was the most wonderful 
country in the world. Well, it’s all true— 
and it’s about us—so let's be proud of the 
story and not be ashamed to tell it. 

Does this sound as though I am advocating 
propaganda? I hope it does, for I am advo- 
cating it, in a big way. Propaganda is a per- 
fectly respectable word which has fallen 
into bad company. Let's redeem it. I am 
talking about proper propaganda—telling the 
truth so effectively and so sincerely that the 
tissue of Russian lies will curl up and dis- 
integrate—like paper tissue under a sun 
glass. 

Let's find out whether the pen really is 
mightier than the sword. If it is we can 
lick war and establish peace on this jittery 
planet of ours. Only the Russians are giving 
the pen a real test. They got their gospel 
straight from their sainted Nikolai Lenin, 
embalmed and exhibited in a glass showcase 
in Moscow this past quarter of a century. 
It was Lenin himself who said: “Ideas are 
much more fatal things than guns.” 

Andrei Vishinsky, Stalin's loud-speaker, 
revealed how seriously the men in the Krem- 
lin take this golden text, when he said not 
long ago, We shall conquer the world not by 
atom bombs or military power but by some- 
thing America cannot produce—by ideas and 
indoctrination of these ideas into the minds 
of men.” 

Well, now—let’s see about that. That 
sounds like a game we ought to be playing 
ourselves. Let's play it. Let's play propa- 
ganda ping pong with the Russians until 
their tongues hang out. Let’s forget all 
about “counteracting” Red propaganda. 
Let’s serve truth—in large helpings—and let 
the Russians worry about doing the coun- 
teracting. 

Let's go into this contest—in which the 
challenger himself has chosen the weapons— 
in dead earnest, and let’s do it now. We 
ought to be ashamed—thoroughly ashamed— 
of the piddling propaganda efforts we have 
made thus far. 

Wars are not won with cap pistols. I pro- 
pose that Congress immediately appropriate 
a billion dollars to start a crusade of truth— 
and keep on spending at least that much 
every year in a continuous program to in- 
terpret America's ideals and to stir up unrest 
in Russia and in her captive countries. 
Let’s make this an all-out campaign of 
psychological warfare and peacefare. Let’s 
make it the best we can do. Let’s make Mr. 
Vishinsky eat his words. 

Does a billion dollars a year sound like a 
lot of money for such an undertaking? Of 
course, a billion dollars is a lot of money to 
be spent for anything. But we spent a bil- 
lion dollars every week for 5 years fighting 
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World War II. And we are spending nearly 
a billion dollars a week right now getting 


ready for World War III. And next year we 


are due to be spending for the same purpose 
a billion dollars every 6 days. What it would 
cost to wage another full-scale war at present 
prices I shall leave to your own uninhibited 
imagination. Under these circumstances 
don’t you think we might risk one of these 
billions to fight the kind of war the Russians 
are fighting now and thus try to avoid the 
Kind of war that the people of Russia and 
the people of America both fear so much? 

Now let’s start this war of ideas off right. 
Let's not entrust it to any existing Govern: 
ment agency or bureau, where initiative and 
ingenuity might be fettered by either diplo- 
macy or tradition. Let's mobilize the smart- 
est advertising men and public relations ex- 
perts in the country, and give them every- 
thing they need to work with. Let’s draft 
the best brains and the best talents of the 
most successfully promoted organizations in 
our Nation to do this, the most important 
job in our history—the job of winning world 
peace by peaceful means. 

To lead this war of ideas we must have 
someone who can sway men’s emotions, 
We will require a colorful personality who 
can kindle the imagination, someone who 
has daring and initiative—a man who will 
be able to give the people in the Kremlin the 
worst possible case of bad dreams and who, 
by using truth and ridicule and by instilling 
hope can capture the hearts and minds of 
discouraged peoples throughout the world— 
someone who knows not only the western, 
but the oriental mind as well. Do we have 
a man qualified for such an assignment? 

Not long ago one of America's great gen- 
erals was asked what he considered the most 
important area of warfare. Without hesita- 
tion, he answered, “The minds of men.” 
This general's name is Douglas MacArthur. 
I propose that Congress immediately give 
General MacArthur the most important as- 
signment of his distinguished military career 
and appoint him to be the supreme com- 
mander of a crusade for truth, to wage 
global war in this “most important area of 
warfare—the minds of men.” 

Let’s make this peaceful war for world 
friendship and understanding a campaign of 
the American people, and let's direct our 
words and actions to other people—not to 
their governments. Let's have our people 
speak over the heads of government to other 
people with such eloquent sincerity that our 
motives cannot be misunderstood. Let’s be 
“We, the People.” 

If we wil do these things under proper 
leadership, the combination of American 
know-how and can-do will produce an 
alchemy that will change the iron curtain 
into a curtain of cellophane, through which 
the clear rays of truth will penetrate into 
the darkest corners. 

But if it is to succeed we must put our 
heads and our hearts and our money into it, 
We must spread truth so broadly and so 
continously that 20 years from now school 
children will ask their teacher, “What ever 
became of Stalin?” Right makes might. 
Let’s prove it. 

In the meantime, just in case Lenin was 
wrong about his ideas versus guns theory, 
let’s keep right on building our military 
might until we are sure that we have such 
a strong Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force that Russia will not dare to start any- 
thing. Can we get strong fast enough to 
head off world war III? Wiser men than I 
think we are on the very brink of such a 
war right now. 

I have no private pipeline to the Kremlin 
so I have no claim to any inside information, 
but I am ready to climb clear out on a willow 
limb and predict that there isn’t going to 
be any world war III. We are in world war 
II% now. Before the war clouds drift from 
the sky we may find ourselves in world war 
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11%, but I don't think there is going to be 
any all-out atom-bomb war, with its terrify- 
ing bombs dropping on American and Rus- 
sian cities. 

Russia has great ambitions and high on 
her list of ambitions is to put the United 
States out of business. But she wants to 
stay in business herself. Like a bright flower 
on a swiftly moving stream, Russia's great 
chance to destroy America, without getting 
destroyed herself, passed when the first an- 
swering gun was fired in Korea. Each day, 
from that moment until this, we have grown 
stronger in might and morale. Russia never 
has begun a war she wasn’t pretty sure of 
winning. Do you think she has any illusions 
about the eventual outcome of any head-on 
war she might start with us today? 

A lot of people in this country are shaking 
in their boots for fear Russia has the atom 
bomb and can deliverit. Well, Russia knows 
we have the bomb and she knows we can 
deliver it. It could be that the Russian peo- 
ple are even more worried about the atom 
bombs than we are. 

It seems logical to me to believe that Rus- 
sia will keep on taking her frustration out 
in shouting and in being as irritating as 
she can, in as many places as she can, hop- 
ing meanwhile that what she is trying so 
hard to believe, actually will come true, 
namely, that we will wreck ourselves through 
internal strife and taxes that lead to bank- 
ruptcy. We can expect her to continue to 
give a lot of nations goose-pimples, and she 
may have some more shotgun weddings with 
other weaker countries, unless the United 
Nations can find a way to save the brides. 
But I believe we are in for a prolonged 
perlod of making faces and name-calling— 
not war—with Russia. 

In the past we have looked upon peace 
as a sort of vacuum—the absence of war. 
We must retool our psychology and look 
upon peace as something positive and, from 
here on out, wage peace—as efficiently as in 
the past we have waged war. If we will but 
spend half the thought and time and money 
we spend on war in creating situations con- 
ducive to peace throughout the world, war 
will die on the vine. But we must keep 
ever in mind that peace is not just the ab- 
sence of war—it is a positive thing which 
must be so intelligently and continuously 
maintained that the seeds of war will not 
be able to find the kind of soil war grows in. 
We must have guns, but let us not forget 
that guns win only wars, not peace. 

What an exhilarating time you people 
picked to be young. What an exciting era 
lies ahead for each of you. All you need is 
faith in yourself—and in something bigger 
than yourself. Look at your watch. Could 
anybody persuade you that that watch just 
happened? Could anybody sell you on the 
idea that there wasn’t an intelligent mind 
behind it? Could anybody convince you 
that it does not operate according to certain 
laws of dynamics? 

A half a century ago your parents would 
have been pretty worried about you if you 
had told them that you were going into the 
front room to hear a symphony orchestra 
playing in London, or watch a horse race run 
in Kentucky, a thousand miles away. It’s 
done today. No new natural laws were 
needed. They were here all the time—old as 
the law of gravitation. All that was needed 
was for somebody to have the wit to guess 
it and the faith to discover them. 

How can anyone in his right mind fail to 
see that this universe—and our lives—are 
operated according to eternal laws. Have 
unshakable faith that there are such laws, 
and the good sense to work with them, not 
against them, if you want to achieve success 
and enjoy real happiness. 

Where do you suppose “great” men get 
what they’ve got? They don’t have any bet- 
ter brains or bodies than you've got. Men 
who accomplish what they set out to do sim- 
ply “tune in” on the inexhaustible power 
that is available to each of us—and work. 


This eternal source of power—these eternal 
laws—are with you wherever you go, You 
can no more leave them behind than you 
can leave space behind. 

Do you think that the Great Mind that 
created the universe and established the laws 
by which it functions has no more secrets 
for man to discover? Do you think for a 
moment that we have even scratched the sur- 
face in the discovery of such laws? Have 
faith—deep faith. No good for mankind 
that you could possibly conceive is outside 
the realm of possibility. Dream dreams— 
great dreams. You can’t out dream your 
Maker. And don’t be afraid to be called a 
dreamer. Your capacity to tune in on the 
eternal sources of power is measured by your 
capacity to dream. Everything that man has 
ever accomplished has been the result of a 
dreamer at work. Dreams are but another 
word for prayer. 

In an astonishingly few years this coun- 
try—yes, the whole world—will be run by 
people of your generation—young men and 
young women—who, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, are beginning now to acquire the 
spiritual stature such leadership will re- 
quire. Someone has to be somebody 25 years 
from now. Why not you? What it takes is 
faith in yourself and your invisible resources, 
initiative, and what Oliver Wendell Holmes 
called fire in your belly. How do you begin 
to acquire such stature? Sage, old Socrates 
gave the formula more than 2,000 years ago, 
when he said, “Strive to be what you wish to 
be thought to be.” It's as simple as that. 

Right now there’s a little matter in Ko- 
rea which cannot be overlooked. That's not 
a movie war, Those are not firecrackers the 
Chinese have been throwing at us, nor is it 
confetti that they have been getting in re- 
turn. Sooner or later these Chinese Charley 
McCarthy's will wake up to the distressing 
realization that Stalin and his stooges are 
pulling the strings, not for the good of 
China, but for diverting purposes of their 
own. The Chinese are an old and wise peo- 
ple. They are patient, but they are not 
dummies, and they will not consent to act 
the part indefinitely. But despite this, and 
despite our present splendid military suc- 
cesses, the situation there may yet grow 
worse, before it is permanently better, 

Yes, there's a war on. A lot of you will be 
going into uniform soon. Sing no sad songs. 
Don't feel sorry for yourselves and don’t let 
anybody else feel sorry for you either. Get- 
ting pushed out of your safe, comfortable 
nest may be the best thing in the world that 
could happen to you just at this time. You 
will grow up. You'll become as tall inside 
as you are outside, If there's any steel in 
your system, the hard flint of such an ad- 
venture may strike a spark in you—the 
spark—which will light the torch that will 
illumine your whole life. You may find stuff 
in you you didn’t know you had. 

Of course, you may get hurt. But that’s 
a chance Americans have taken for their 
country ever since there was an America. 
Because they dared to take it there is an 
America. Because you dare to take it there 
will be, please God, an America tomorrow. 

Wouldn't you rather be a lighted candle in 
your country’s history, with your tiny light 
helping to light the way even for an infini- 
tesimal instant, than to live unlighted, care- 
fully wrapped and tucked away in a drawer 
somewhere, until at dull last your wax turns 
brown and cracks and crumbles and your 
life is finally spent, or more interest to mice 
than men? Indeed, I think you will want 
your candle lighted, if only for an instant, 
in this wonderful—perhaps tragic—hour in 
which you happen to be around. 

But what about the girls? If anybody has 
any spare tears, save them for these unap- 
preciated patriots. In time of war it takes a 
lot more of you-know-what to be a woman 
patriot than it does to be a man patriot, 
Men have a dramatic outlet for their courage. 


` (The draft board helps them if necessary.) 
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Bands play when they march. They find 
new companions; face new adventures; ex- 
perience new thrills and excitements. They 
have their worries, but they have plenty of 
other things to think about. But the girls— 
in some cases the wives—they leave behind. 
What tune shall they whistle in their dark? 
They know, many of them, that the good 
life—with a husband and a home and babies, 
the life they have dreamed about for such a 
long, long time—will have to be postponed. 
They know that, day after day, they will 
have to wave gay flags while all the while 
sad flags are flying in their hearts. 

What about them? Well, they too will 
discover hidden resources they never knew 
they had. Russell Conwell, famous lecturer 
of a generation or so ago, told again and 
again the story of the man who spent a life- 
time searching the world over for a diamond 
mine that would make him rich, only to 
return at last, exhausted and discouraged, 
to discover acres of diamonds right in his 
own backyard. In a period like this Ameri- 
can women are going to discover unsuspected 
qualities in their character—their own per- 
sonal acres of diamonds. They, too, will ma- 
ture spiritually ahead of schedule. Many 
will find out for the first time what kind 
of persons they are. Their lighted candles, 
too, will count. 

Wendell Phillips said, “Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” It is the price, and 
each one of us must pay his share of the 
check. We who have been invested in— 
that is, we who have gone to college at some- 
body else’s expense—have a special responsi- 
bility to be vigilant. If people like us do 
not guard liberty, who will? 

Tomorrow is yours. And perhaps there 
never was a tomorrow like tomorrow. 

But it is bound to be a better tomorrow— 
if you and I and enough other Americans 
do our duty today. 

You have an exciting rendezvous with 
your destiny. I urge you to heed the advice 
of that eminent divine of two centuries ago, 
who said, “Live all the days of your life.” 

What a great time it is to be an Ameri- 
can. And what a wonderful word that is, for 
it starts with am and ends with I can. 


Burley Tobacco Acreage Allotments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK L. CHELF 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr.CHELF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing statement of Hon. JoHN C. WATTS, 
of Kentucky, before the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, June 13, 1952: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in areas where burley tobacco is pro- 
duced, it is a most essential farm com- 
modity. Its successful production and mar- 
keting vitally affect the welfare of a large 
segment of our people. Last year 411,000 
acres of burley tobacco were produced on 
some 304,000 farms in 16 States. 

In many instances its production repre- 
sents the only means of a cash income for 
the farm family. It is a unique commodity 
in many ways. Being used principally for 
chewing and smoking tobacco purposes, it is 
purchased for the most part by not more 
than a dozen tobacco companies, certainly 
a limited outlet for a crop of this magnitude. 

In the days before our present Federal 
legislation providing for acreage allotments 
and related price supports, the tobacco pro- 
ducer was necessarily subject to the whims 
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of these few purchasers. If the purchasers 
determined to pay a good price for the 
farmers’ tobacco, all was well; and the next 
year we had too much tobacco for which the 
purchasers paid practically nothing. The 
farmer was then faced with the alternative 
of going out of tobacco production or plant- 
ing more acreage to bolster his failing in- 
come. Generally, large numbers would go 
out of production until the purchasers again 
provided a reasonable price for the crop. It 
was an evil cycle in which farmers were 
totally unable to count on any stabilization 
of the market for their crop from year to 
year. 

In order to eliminate situations of this 
kind the farmers on various occasions began 
to band together and associate themselves 
voluntarily in agreements to reduce the 
amount of tobacco produced, thereby keeping 
the level of production about equal with the 
level of consumption with the hope and 
thought in mind that such a procedure would 
result in a more or less constant price year 
after year, permitting the realization of a 
cost of production plus a small profit. How- 
ever, all such voluntary efforts failed. 

Producers of tobacco finally prevailed upon 
Congress to enact the present tobacco pro- 
gram which provides generally for the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine the stocks 
of tobacco on hand and the public require- 
ments year by year with the authority to 
limit the production so as to conform with 
the consumption as well as to provide a rea- 
sonable reserve. A quota system was pro- 
vided for and the farmers given the oppor- 
tunity to vote as to whether or not they 
would place themselves under quotas. Since 
enactment of the 1938 AAA act, farmers have 
continuously at every referendum, with the 
single exception of the year 1939, overwhelm- 
ingly supported the imposition of quotas and 
they have been carried out in practice since 
the enactment of the law. The tobacco pro- 
gram has worked admirably not only from 
the standpoint of practically equalizing pro- 
duction with consumption but from the 
viewpoint of providing a stabilized income. 

It is, of course, well understood that the 
Federal Government has a support program 
for tobacco at 90 percent of parity and that 
the program has not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment a single dime, but has resulted in a 
considerable profit to the Government from 
its operation. This is due to the fact that 
the support program is tied in with the quota 
system, thereby giving the Government the 
opportunity to see how much of the different 
types of tobacco should be produced and 
limiting the production to the consumptive 
needs so that the Government would not be 
left holding the bag with a lot of support- 
price tobacco for which there was no market, 
In other words, here is one support program 
that is so arranged that the Government, 
while supporting the price of the commodity, 
does have the authority to limit production 
to the point that excess production will not 
be accumulated. 

Our original 1938 AAA Act provided for the 
establishment of individual farm allotments 
principally on the basis of the historical pro- 
duction of tobacco for each farm. Generally, 
the immediate preceding 5-year period is con- 
sidered for the purpose of determining the 
allotment that each and every farm should 
enjoy, this being considered the only fair 
method of allocation of quotas, since it would 
provide for a continuation of the practices 
that the respective farms had previously de- 
veloped. On the basis of this historical 
background, each farm was judged on past 
performance for the determination of the 
individual farm quota. No other method 
could have been fairer than that of preserv- 
ing to those parties who participated in the 
system their respective share that they were 
entitled to on the basis of past production, 
The quota system as it was originally con- 
ceived provided that, in the cases of an over- 
production, the quotas of the largest to the 


smallest were to be reduced uniformly on a 
per centum basis, and that in the case of an 
underproduction and an increased demand 
for the product all quotas were to be 
increased uniformly on a per centum basis, 

In the year 1943, due to the fact that we 
were engaged in a world-wide struggle and 
it had become necessary for our farmers, 
and particularly our larger ones to concen- 
trate their efforts on the production of food 
and fiber to be used in connection with our 
war effort, and further due to the fact that 
our supplies of burley tobacco had become 
very low and that the production needed 
stimulation, and feeling that, instead of 
granting an increased quota on a per centum 
basis for all farmers, thereby causing the 
large producers of food and fiber to devote 
more of their attention to the production 
of tobacco and less of their attention to the 
production of essentials to the war effort, 
the Congress enacted a minimum quota law, 
which provides as follows: That the burley 
tobacco acreage allotment which would 
otherwise be established for any farm hav- 
ing a burley acreage allotment in 1942 shall 
not be less than one-half acre.” 

This was enacted, as can be readily seen, 
for the express purpose of stimulating the 
growth of burley tobacco by the smaller pro- 
ducers with the thought that they could 
handle the increase, thereby leaving other 
producers to grow other essential war neces- 
sities. 

In 1944 the Congress, through enactment 
of Public Law 276, further provided for the 
stimulation of the production of more to- 
bacco to meet the increasing wartime need. 
This emergency wartime legislation provided 
for the establishment of minimum allot- 
ments as follows: 

“The allotment for any farm having a 
burley tobacco acreage allotment in 1943 
cannot be less than 1 acre or 25 percent of 
the cropland, whichever is smaller.” 

This action was taken for the same pur- 
pose of stimulating a larger production 
among the small growers, thereby allowing 
the larger growers to devote their time and 
efforts to the production of other needed food 
and fiber crops essential to the war effort. 

At the time this law was enacted in 1944, 
there were about 252,000 burley allotments 
of which slightly more than 90,000 were 1 
acre or less—the remaining 160,000 ranging 
from one and one-tenth acre upward, the 
average burley allotment at that period of 
time being two and three-tenths acres per 
farm. 

In 1946, Congress enacted Public Law 302 
which provided that the national quota for 
the 1946-1947 marketing year should be re- 
duced uniformly except that no allotment 
of an acre or less should be reduced more 
than 10 percent, thus an acre allotment 
would be reduced to nine-tenths and cor- 
respondingly down the line all other allot- 
ments being reduced at whatever per centum 
the Department determined for that year. 
From 1946 until now, or some time last year, 
the program was carried on on this basis 
with protection against reduction of all al- 
lotments of nine-tenths acre or less. From 
1945 to now all allotments over nine-tenths 
of an acre have been uniformly reduced 
32 percent and, according to the Department 
of Agriculture for the next marketing year, 
they may be reduced another 20 percent, 
making a total cut in all of the allotments 
in excess of the minimum acreage of 52 
percent or close to one-half of the amount of 
such allotments. 

Today we find that the total number of 
burley allotments is approximately 304,000 
and that, due to the minimum acreage pro- 
visions of the program as well as the new 
allotments which have come into the pro- 
gram since 1944, the total allotments of one 
acre or less are 190,836 or 63 percent of the 
total allotments now established. In other 
words, the total number of allotments in the 
minimum class has increased approximately 
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100,000 since 1944. The average allotment 
for all farms has been reduced from two and 
three-tenths acres to one and fifty-six hun- 
dredths acres during the same period. Car- 
rying these figures further, with a proposed 
20 percent cut, we would find that would be 
219,000 of the 304,000 allotments falling 
within the group which could not be re- 
duced and 85,000 allotments that would be 
required to sustain all reductions in acreage 
in the event further cuts were necessary. 

Under the proposed 20 percent reduction 
we would find that the average allotment 
of all of the growers would be reduced to 
one and three-tenths acres, an astoundingly 
low figure for an average allotment, and 
especially so if Congress should determine to 
continue to provide protection for all allot- 
ments of an acre or less when an average 
allotment only amounts to one and three- 
tenths acres, 

Upon a closer examination of the law, it 
is found that the minimum acreage provision 
of nine-tenths acre, as in the 1946 law, only 
applied to the year 1946 and that the actual 
minimum acreage is one acre as provided by 
the 1944 law, although the Department had 
until last year administered it on the nine- 
tenths basis. It has now been determined 
that the 1944 law, Public Law 276, granting 
a minimum acreage of one acre or 25 percent 
of the cropland, whichever is the smaller, 
applies only to such allotments as were in 
existence in 1943 and does not extend this 
protection to allotments established since 
1943 or to combinations or divisions of allot- 
ments that fall within the limits of one acre 
or less. Of 190,000 farms that have a mini- 
mum acreage, roughly speaking, 100,000 of 
these minimum acreages are protected by the 
present law to the extent of one acre and 
the remaining 90,000 are subject to the same 
reductions as those exceeding one acre. Thus 
we find a situation where John Jones, whose 
farm had an acreage allotment in 1943, and 
presently had a one acre allotment, will not 
be subject to a cut while his next door 
neighbor, with a smaller acreage allotment 
of eight-tenths acquired after 1943, would 
be subject to having his allotment, even 
though smaller than his neighbors, reduced. 
It is readily understandable, then, that it is 
necessary to review and rewrite the mini- 
mum acreage provision of our law in order 
to correct not only this situation but other 
inequities that have developed in the 
program. 

The minimum -acreage provision which we 
are today considering is written so as to place 
all minimum acreages on the same footing 
so as to fairly and equitably give proper and 
fair treatment not only to the small grower 
but also to the group of farmers who grow 
more than the minimum acreage. 

The Department of Agriculture has recom- 
mended that the minimum acreage should 
be set at five-tenths of an acre and that such 
a figure would be a fair and equitable one in 
light of the developments of the program 
and is one which would deal fairly with all 
participating in the program. 

Many have thought, and continued to self- 
ishly argue, that only those persons growing 
more than 1 acre should continue to stand all 
reductions in allotments. Such an argu- 
ment cannot be founded on any sense of 
fairness or justice. Much is said of the large 
growers of tobacco and that it won't hurt 
them to take all the reductions. Let’s exam- 
ine the record, based upon the estimate of 
the Department of Agriculture, as to the 
distribution of the 1952 allotments by size 
group. The record shows that only a frac- 
tion over 1 percent, to be exact, 1.12 percent, 
hold tobacco allotments in excess of 10 acres; 
that only 13% percent of all the growers 
hold allotments in excess of 244 acres; and 
that the remainder, and by far the larger 
percentage of those holding allotments over 
1 acre, fall within the group that raise from 
1.1 acres to less than 244 acres. Thus, when 
the statement is made that the larger grow- 
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ers should be required to take all reductions, 
you can readily see that such a burden would 
fall for the most part on those persons rais- 
ing from 1.1 acres to 2% acres and only a 
very small percentage of the growers who 
hold allotments of over 2% acres would be 
affected. 

Therefore, if it is proper to discuss the 
proposition of taking allotments away from 
large growers and giving it to smaller grow- 
ers, and I doubt that it is under our Ameri- 
can way of life, such a proposition should 
certainly receive no consideration when we 
find that we would penalize the large group 
of growers between 1.1 acres to 24% acres in 
order to reach a very small number of grow- 
ers whose allotments are larger than 24% 
acres. 

It is also readily understandable that, if 
the minimum provision of I acre is continued 
in the law and the 20-percent reduction 
under discussion is imposed on next year's 
crop, we will only have remaining above the 
1-acre allotment 28 percent of all allotments 
to absorb any remaining reductions, and, by 
each successive reduction, more and more of 
those acreages above 1 acre are reduced to 
the l-acre level, and thereby become pro- 
tected. Such a course can only lead to a 
destruction of the program. 

The small percentage of growers holding 
allotments in excess of 1 acre are, like the 
rest of our farm folks, hard-working, honest, 
industrious American people. Most of their 
allotments were acquired because they had 
the historical background for growing to- 
bacco or by the expansion method of invest- 
ing large sums of money in the purchase of 
additional farms, thereby combining the al- 
lotments of the various farms so purchased 
into one allotment. They have large sums 
of money invested in barns, equipment, and 
other items. They have the know-how for 
the production of tobacco, and in many in- 
stances have been producing tobacco as their 
principal crop for countless years. These 
larger producers have many families produc- 
ing the tobacco, and I think I can conserva- 
tively say that the average acreage produced 
per family even on the largest allotments 
would not be im excess of 2 acres and that 
the average acreage per family for the entire 
Burley Belt is slightly over 1 acre. 

Thus, it is very apparent that, upon exam- 
ination of the entire burley-producing sys- 
tem, the producers are, in fact, all small 
growers. There is such a small difference in 
acreage between those protected and those 
not protected that no one could successfully 
and in fairness argue that one group, repre- 
senting from 28 to 37 percent of the growers, 
should take all the reductions, and another 
group, representing from 63 to 72 percent of 
the growers, with only slightly less acreage, 
should not be required to accept reductions 
and do their fair share toward carrying out 
the over-all program. 

It is inevitable that, on behalf of the small 
growers, legislation will need to be enacted 
containing a minimum-acreage provision 
that will place all of them on the same basis 
and not leave them in their present unfair 
condition where the law exempts half of 
them from a reduction and permits the other 
half to be reduced. In setting the amount 
of the minimum acreage it should be estab- 
lished at a figure that is fair and equitable 
as between all growers and use equal fair- 
ness as between those who would come be- 
tween the provisions of the minimum allot- 
ments and those whose allotments are only 
slightly larger. 

The Department of Agriculture, having 
no purpose of or desire to penalize or pro- 
tect either group and with full knowledge of 
the situation as well as an understanding 
of the administrative problems involved, 
together with knowledge of the effect of a 
minimum acreage almost equal to the aver- 
age acreage, has proposed a minimum acre- 
age of five-tenths of an acre and that all 
allotments above this amount should share 
equally on a percent basis in any further 


acreage reductions which may be required, 
Any other course would result in the ulti- 
mate reduction of all burley tobacco al- 
lotments to the protected group of one acre 
or less. It can be seen that only a few 
more reductions would be needed for prac- 
tically all of the growers to be placed in this 
situation. 

It is not conceivable that it is the inten- 
tion of Congress or of the fair-minded peo- 
ple of this country to bring about a situa- 
tion in agriculture where the production 
of our crops—not only tobacco but also 

corn, wheat, or any other crop 
would be so regulated and so legislated that 
all farmers would be required or permitted 
to raise the same size crop irrespective of the 
historical background of the farms and irre- 
spective of the varying sizes of said farms 
or of the amount of capital invested. It 
is hard to visualize that, under the Amer- 
ican farming procedure, a farmer with a 
thousand acres of land and a lifelong farm 
history of wheat production would, under 
an allocation system, be restricted to grow- 
ing the same amount of wheat as a farmer 
with a hundred acres. 

Thus, in arriving at a proper minimum 
acreage for burley tobacco all facts and con- 
ditions should be carefully considered in 
the light of the happenings under the 
program in the last 8 or 9 years. Considera- 
tion should be given to the reductions 
already absorbed by a large number of 
growers, the reduction of the average allot- 
ment since the one acre minimum provision 
was written in the law, and the further fact 
that under modern methods of production 
that in most instances the poundage of 
tobacco produced on seven-tenths of an acre 
of ground today compares favorably with 
the amount produced on an acre as of 
1944. It should also be noted that, while 
six types of tobacco are now under the vol- 
untary quota system, only burley tobacco has 
a minimum farm acreage provision. 

Kentucky produces about two-thirds of 
all burley tobacco grown each year. We 
have more growers, including more small 
ones, than any other State. The proposal 
to establish a five-tenths acre minimum was 
unanimously endorsed by all PMA com- 
mitteemen of the State of Kentucky during 
their annual conference last February. It 
has also been endorsed by the State Farm 
Bureau tobacco committee of the Kentucky 
Farm Bureau Federation as well as the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation, The latter organization represents 
over 250,000 growers in 5 States. Our growers 
are united in requesting that the present 
evils of the program be corrected. 

For the benefit of the entire tobacco 
program, it is imperative that this matter 
be speedily resolved by the Congress in a 
manner which fs fair to all growers—both 
large and small. I sincerely urge your 
favorable approval of the legislation. 


Answer to Mr. E. L. Oliver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. VAIL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been directed to a statement 
issued to the press June 15 by Eli L. 
Oliver, labor member of the steel panel, 
in which he described as “sleazy vilifica- 
tion” my reference to him in the course 
of hearings before the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, investigating 
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the Wage Stabilization Board pursuant 
to the Allen resolution. 

The material presented to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor was 
taken in its entirety from congressional 
records in the files of the Committee of 
Un-American Activities. I made no ad- 
dition or subtraction. To my mind the 
back history of every member of the 
Wage Stabilization Board responsible for 
its weird recommendation in the steel 
case should quite properly be the sub- 
ject of careful investigation to deter- 
mine whether or not fundamental con- 
cepts could have motivated their action. 
The result of my investigation and the 
questioning of labor and public members 
who appeared before the investigating 
committee was amazingly revealing. It 
might be nrentioned, in passing, that Mr. 
Oliver did not accept the invitation of 
the committee to appear personally but 
wrote a letter instead, couched in 
phrases familiar to those who have 
served on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, which he released to the 
press, 

First let me point out that in intro- 
ducing the material no names were men- 
tioned and I stated I would withhold 
names until those to whom I made refer- 
ence had an opportunity to appear and 
make personal answer. As stated, 
Oliver failed to appear and insertion 
was authorized by the commitiee. 

Mr. Oliver states in his release that 
he sent no communication to the Bi- 
ennial National Conference, Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, and that his name 
was used without his sanction. He said 
if he was aware of the use of his name 
he would have repudiated it. For Mr, 
Oliver’s information, the program for 
the Biennial National Conference of the 
International Labor Defense held at the 
Hotel Hamilton, July 8 and 9, 1938, con- 
tained, among others, including Harry 
Bridges, a message reading as follows: 

I regret that previous ts out 
of the city make it impossible for me to at- 
tend. I am sure from the names of those 
invited the discussions will be interesting 


and valuable. 
ELI L. OLIVER, 
Executive Vice President, Labors 
Nonpartisan League. 


It is more than passing interest that 
the Biennial National Conference of the 
International Labor Defense, according 
to the program, was conducted in coop- 
eration with a number of organizations 
among whom were mentioned the follow- 
ing: American Committee for Protection 
of the Foreign Born, American League 
for Peace and Democracy, International 
Juridical Association, League of Women 
Shoppers, American Student Union, Ar- 
menian Progressive League of America, 
League of American Writers, National 
Negro Congress, National Committee for 
People’s Rights, Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, Theater Arts Committee, all 
cited as Communist fronts, and by the 
International Longshoremen's and 
Warehousemen's Union, a Communist- 
ridden labor organization, and listed as 
an observer was the National Lawyers 
Guild, another Communist-front, and 
the American Civil Liberties Union, of 
well-known sympathies. 

My reference to Mr. Oliver, quoted ver- 
batim from the files of the Committee 
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on Un-American Activities, is as fol- 
lows: 
ELI L. OLIVER, LABOR MEMBER, STEEL PANEL 


International Labor Defense. Vito Marc- 
antonio was president of the organization 
in 1939. Oliver sent individual greetings 
to national conference in July 1939, held in 
Washington, D. C. His name was thusly 
listed among others that sent similar greet- 
ings and included Harry Bridges, Ben Gold, 
Dave Lasser, and Johannes Steel and Col. 
Viadimir S. Hurban, Czechoslovakian Min- 
ister to the United States. 

Special Committee Report of 1939 stated, 
“According to documents published by the 
International Labor Defense, it is the Amer- 
ican section of the MOPR or the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Defense” (H. Rept. No. 2, 
January 3, 1939, p. 75). 

The ILD rallied to the defense of Mrs. Earl 
Browder when she was scheduled for deporta- 
tion for entering the United States as a 
Soviet agent by use of a fraudulent passport. 

“The International Labor Defense * * * 
was part of an international network of or- 
ganizations for the defense of Communist 
law breakers” (Committee on Un-American 
Activities, Rept. No. 1115, September 2, 1947, 
pp. 1 and 2). It was cited as the legal arm 
of the Communist Party by Attorney General 
Francis Biddle (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 
88, pt. 6. p. 7441) and was similarly cited 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (reports, January 3, 1940, pp. 75- 
78; also cited in reports, January 3, 1940, 
p. 9; June 25, 1942, p. 19, and March 29, 
1944, p. 69). Attorney General Tom Clark 
cited the International Labor Defense as 
subversive and Communist (press releases 
of June 1 and September 21, 1948). 


While the committee file with respect 
to Oliver, considered in conjunction 
with his absurd denials, certainly pro- 
vides sound basis for suspicion of his 
leanings and veracity, it is by no means 
as devastating as file references to nine 
other members of the public and labor 
groups on the tripartite board. They 
provide an interesting example of politi- 
cal intrigue apparently designed to in- 
sure in advance a decision favorable to 
mass voting strength. 

Following is an article from the Wash- 
ington Star of June 15, 1952: 

Wace BOARD MEMBER ASSAILS ATTEMPT TO 
LINK Him WITH REDS 


E. L. Oliver, a local labor member of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, yesterday assailed 
Representative Var, Republican, of Illinois, 
who had sought to identify Mr. Oliver with 
a Communist organization in 1939. 

Mr. Van. is a member of the House Labor 
Committee, which has been investigating the 
WSB as a result of the steel dispute. Mr. 
Oliver accused Mr. Varn of “sleazy vilifica- 
tion.” 

Mr. Varl had inserted in the record of the 
committee hearing of June 6 what he said 
was matter taken from the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 

It concerned the International Labor De- 
fense and said: “Oliver sent individual greet- 
ings to national conference (of the ILD), 
held in July 1939 in Washington, D. C.“ 

CALLS IT A COMMUNIST LIE 

It also was stated that former Attorney 
General Francis Biddle had cited the ILD as 
the “legal arm of the Communist Party.” 

Mr. Oliver answered the charge in a letter 
to Committee Chairman BARDEN. He asked 
that his letter be placed in the record. 

He said he did not send greetings to the 
ILD. If the list of those purportedly send- 
ing such greetings had ever been called to 
his attention, he said, he would have re- 
pudiated it. 

He said the inclusion of his name is “quite 
in line with the usual Communist policy of 


faking names for their lists of sponsors, 

greeters, honorary members, etc.” He called 

it a standard type of Communist lie. 
REPRESENTED TRANSIT WORKERS 

Mr. Oliver is a labor economist who has 
represented in wage arbitrations the em- 
ployees’ unions of the Capital Transit Co., 
and other traction concerns as well as rail- 
road and airline employees’ unions. 

Mr. Oliver said he was greatly disturbed 
that a Member of Congress adopted as his 
own Communist propaganda and “went on 
to pyramid this standard lie by a set of in- 
veterate liars into a monstrous fabric of in- 
nuendo and prevarication, endorsing its 
creditibility with the prestige of his high 
Office.” 

Mr. VarL gave five other names, including 
those of Harry Bridges and Johannes Steel, 
which he said were on the same list with Mr. 
Oliver’s name. 

SAYS LIST WAS FAKED 

Pointing out that the list doubtless was 
faked by the Communists, Mr. Oliver said 
Mr. Van. had not read into the record other 
names which included those of Senators and 
Representatives. 

Mr, Oliver furnished a photostat copy of 
printed proceedings of the ILD convention. 
He said he had found a copy at the Library 
of Congress. Of those now in public life 
the list included: 

Senator Green, Democrat, of Rhode Island; 
former Senator Thomas, of Utah, now High 
Commissioner of U. N. trust territory in the 
Pacific; former Senator Murdock, of Utah, 
now a member of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Dr. Frank G. Graham, former 
North Carolina Senator and now with the 
U. N.; Representative Sabath, Democrat, of 
Chicago, dean of the House. 


Individual Action Futile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, the 
Corps of Engineers has made a hur- 
ried and presumably comprehensive sur- 
vey of the damage caused to shore-front 
property on the Great Lakes by the 
steadily rising waters, and has found 
that, while the damage is indeed severe, 
it is a matter for individuals and the 
States to cope with. 

Insofar as the causes of the high 
waters are man-made—as some of them 
are—neither individuals nor the States 
had anything to do with them. They 
are the result of agreements made in 
years past between the Federal Govern- 
ment and Canada, the net effect of which 
has been to pour, and keep, too much 
water in the Great Lakes Basin while 
permitting regulation of the level of one 
of the lakes without regard to the effect 
of this measure on the lower lakes. 

Neither individuals nor the States 
were consulted in making these agree- 
ments, and they cannot now be saddled 
with the responsibility for unmaking 
their disastrous effects. The levels of 
the Lakes can be effectively controlled 
only through agreements and undertak- 
ings negotiated by this country and 


Canada. 
Certain things can be done immedi- 


ately by the two governments to amelio- 
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rate the critical situation caused by ero- 
sion and flooding along hundreds of 
miles of the lake shores. Other meas- 
ures can be inaugurated in the early fu- 
ture, if a careful, concerted, and com- 
prehensive study of the problem is 
launched by the two governments, 
through the International Joint Com- 
mission, at once. But let us not be 
either deluded or dissuaded from de- 
manding Federal action by the finding 
of the Corps of Engineers that it is alla 
problem for someone else. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include herewith an edi- 
torial from the Buffalo Evening News of 
June 13, 1952, bearing on this matter: 

INDIVIDUAL ACTION FUTILE 

Individual action by lake-front property 
owners to protect their holdings against 
the accelerated erosion caused by high 
water, as recommended by the United States 
Corps of Engineers, just won't work. To 
begin with, the cost of constructing a barri- 
cade against the storm-tossed waters is be- 
yond the means of most of the property 
owners. And unless it is a concerted proj- 
ect nothing would be gained. A concrete 
wall with open spaces on each side of it 
would soon be destroyed by the force of en- 
circling waters. Property owners may re- 
gard the recommendations as somewhat in 
the nature of a brush-off. 

The inroad of the waters has become a 
very serious problem. The estimate on the 
damage done to property holdings during 
this cycle of high water is given at $61,252,- 
900—along all the Great Lakes. This seems 
modest, indeed. For Lake Erie frontage the 
estimate is $11,920,000; for Lake Ontario, 
$7,354,150. The losses will increase steadily 
as the season advances, the peak coming 
with the storms of late fall and winter. 
Beaches then will suffer more than ever, and 
inroads on frontages of cottages and farm 
lands will be intensified. 

Representative HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, of At- 
tica, who has taken up the cause of the lake- 
front property owners, has urged as imme- 
diate measures of relief the opening of the 
Gut Dam in the St. Lawrence River and the 
halting of the Ogoki and Long Lac water 
diversions in Canada—the diversion which 
turns them from their natural outlet, north- 
ward to Hudson Bay, into the Great Lakes 
system. These things done, attention should 
be given to the long-range problem. This in- 
volves Canada and the United States. The 
hope is that the International Joint Com- 
mission will speed the way to a solution, co- 
ordinating studies by engineers of the two 
governments and from their findings making 
recommendations to Washington and Ottawa 
for action. 

Of course, it is too much to expect the 
perfect answer; nature cannot be fully con- 
trolled. But the inroads of the waters can 
be greatly reduced. Let the preliminaries 
to a project to accomplish that purpose be 
expedited by the agencies on both sides of 
the border, in team play—in accordance with 
the good-neighbor policy. 


Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 
OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 
Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Speaker, the 


changes that H. R. 7800 will make in the 
social-security program are very much 
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needed, and they are needed now. They 
are all necessary and desirable changes. 
They can all be made without increasing 
the contribution rates for old-age and 
survivors insurance. I do not see how 
any of us can go back to the people in 
our districts who are interested in this 
bill and tell them we voted against it. 

First, the bill increases the amount 
of the benefits paid under the insurance 
program, both for people now on the 
benefit rolls and those who will come on 
the rolls in the future. Present benefits 
have been made inadequate and unreal- 
istic by rising prices. The beneficiaries 
are finding it difficult to get along on the 
amounts they are now receiving. For 
most of them, this benefit is the chief 
source of income, and for many the only 
source. The rise in living costs has re- 
sulted in considerable deprivation and 
suffering among the aged, the widows, 
and the orphans who are the benefici- 
aries of this program. Unless their ben- 
efits are raised, an increasing number 
of them will have to turn to public as- 
sistance for supplementary payments. 
Certainly we wand to avoid this. We 
want to continue toward the objective 
the Congress reaffirmed in 1950 of mak- 
ing social insurance, rather than as- 
sistance, the Nation’s primary defense 
against insecurity. 

I want to emphasize again that these 
increased benefits can be paid for with- 
out increasing the contribution rates 
now provided in the law. We are only 
doing what in 1950 we recognized could 
and should be done—we are increasing 
benefits as increased wage levels and 
price levels make such increases possible 
and desirable. We have a moral obliga- 
tion to increase the benefits and we 
ro not neglect to fulfill that obliga- 

on. 

Second, the bill gives wage credits 
under the insurance program to men 
and women who have served in the de- 
fense of their country since World War 
II. Now I am aware, of course, that a 
week or so ago the House passed a bill 
that gives wage credits for service in 
the present emergency period. That 
provision is a good one, but it does not do 
the whole job. Many young men who 
were called into the service before the 
Korean hostilities began have no pro- 
tection under that insurance program. 
The survivors of those who were killed 
in the early fighting in Korea will not be 
taken care of under the bill that passed 
the House last week. If we want to 
take care of those deserving families— 
and I am sure every Member of this 
House does want to—we will have to 
adopt the provisions of H. R. 7800. 

Third, the bill increases the so-called 
work clause in the insurance program 
from $50 to $70. This means that a 
beneficiary can earn $70 in a month, 
instead of $50, without losing his insur- 
ance benefits. 

I am fully aware that some Members 
of this House will say that this provi- 
sion does not go far enough. In fact, 
there are some who think the retirement 
test ought to be entirely eliminated. On 
the other hand, those who helped to 
work out the original social-security 
law back in 1935 remember that it was 
thought then that th: law should be a 


retirement law, that we should not pay 
benefits to people who keep on working 
full time. Now it seems to me that when 
you have a provision about which there 
is this kind of a disagreement it is not 
wise to go too far in changing it without 
the most careful study. 

Fourth, H. R. 7800 would make a 
much-needed change in the law as it ap- 
plies to public employees. covered under 
State and local retirement systems. The 
employees covered by these systems 
naturally have a great interest in the 
preservation of these retirement sys- 
tems. Some groups of employees have 
felt that an extension of old-age sur- 
vivors insurance might result in the dis- 
solution of their systems. It was be- 
cause of this view, of course, that a pro- 
vision was put into the 1950 legislation 
prohibiting the coverage under old-age 
and survivors insurance of members of 
State and local retirement systems. 

This provision has not been satisfac- 
tory from any standpoint. The dissolu- 
tion of some retirement systems as in 
my own State of Utah, has been brought 
about because those concerned wanted 
old-age and survivors insurance cover- 
age and in order to get such coverage 
they were forced to dissolve their re- 
tirement system. In other cases in which 
old-age and survivors insurance cover- 
age is desired, the employees cannot have 
the protection they want because they 
do not want to give up their own sys- 
tem. In other words, groups wanting 
old-age survivors insurance protection 
have been faced with two alternatives: 
First, to be deprived of the sought-after 
protection of the Federal old-age sur- 
vivors insurance program; or second, to 
dissolve the State or local system. 

The provisions of H. R. 7800 meet 
this problem. They respect the wishes 
of groups covered under State or local 
retirement systems by prohibiting cover- 
age under this legislation unless the 
members of the local retirement system 
vote in favor of coverage by a two-thirds 
majority in a written referendum. On 
the other hand, except for policemen, 
firemen, and grade-school and high- 
school teachers, who are in disagreement 
as to social-security coverage, there is 
no prohibition against coverage where 
there is a two-thirds vote favoring cov- 
erage, so that those groups wishing to 
have the protection of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance are not prevented from 
obtaining this protection. 

Fifth, the bill corrects a defect in the 
aid to the blind provisions of the law. 
In 1950 we provided for exempting from 
consideration in determining need a 
limited amount of income earned by 
blind people, but we did not specifically 
provide that that income be excluded 
in determining the need of another per- 
son in the family. H. R. 7800 makes 
that provision. 

Sixth, and this is one of the most 
important provisions of all, the bill in- 
cludes a provision to preserve the in- 
surance rights of permanently and to- 
tally disabled persons. This is a good 
provision and a necessary provision. It 
is the same as the waiver of premium 
provision in private life insurance pol- 
icies. The present law is simply not 
fair to people who are unfortunate 
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enough to become permanently and to- 
tally disabled; H. R. 7800 will do no more 
than correct that injustice. It is not 
“socialized medicine” in any sense, and 
I want to make it clear that I am not 
now and have never been for socialized 
medicine. 

Now, because of the misunderstanding 
that arose on this point when the bill 
was before the House on May 19, the 
provisions of the bill which would pre- 
serve the insurance rights of perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons have 
been revised to remove even the slight- 
est possibility that these might have ex- 
tended broader powers than it was the 
intention of the committee to allow. In 
particular, section 220, the chief cause 
of the misunderstanding, has been de- 
leted. In order, however, that the 
Recorp may be perfectly clear on our 
intent, I should state that the deletion 
of section 220 does not remove from the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance its responsibility for maintaining 
necessary and sound standards of med- 
ical evidence in processing claims and 
for keeping a close check on the facts 
in any questionable case. 

The provision in this bill for the dis- 
ability “waiver” is a very important and 
necessary one. It will be of benefit to a 
great many worthy and very deserving 
cases. We do not, however, want to ben- 
efit anyone who might wish to take ad- 
vantage of the provision through the al- 
legation of questionable facts or through 
the presentation of inadequate or in- 
complete medical evidence. According- 
ly, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance must have ayailable the same 
tried and tested methods that are used 
by private insurance companies, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, and the State and Fed- 
eral workmen's compensation programs 
and other agencies which have to make 
adjudications on the facts of permanent 
total disability. 

Section 220 as originally reported out 
was intended primarily to be declarative 
of these standard practices and to pro- 
vide certain facilitating authority. In 
eliminating this section in the bill now 
under consideration we are motivated by 
& desire to remove the doubts and fears 
of those who thought it may have grant- 
ed authority beyond standard practices. 
We leave the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance in a position, how- 
ever, to avail itself of existing statutory 
authority to do a careful job of admin- 
istration. 

Finally, the bill makes certain tech- 
nical changes in the benefit-computation 
provisions to facilitate the administra- 
tion of the law and to enable workers 
who qualify for benefits this year to get 
the full advantage of the higher benefits 
provided by the bill. These changes af- 
fect only individuals who die or retire 
this year. They correct certain inequi- 
ties which were not foreseen in 1950. If 
these inequities are not corrected this 
year, we cannot correct them in a satis- 
factory way later. These provisions are 
a further reason why we should not de- 
lay action on this bill. 

Mr, Speaker, I strongly urge the pas- 
sage of H..R. 7809. All of its provisions 
are urgently needed. We will be creat- 
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ing unnecessary hardships among the 
aged people and widows and orphans of 
this country if we fail to pass the bill 
today. It is a good, sound, conservative 
bill and I urge that it be adopted, 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, I voted 
for H. R. 7800 today because I felt that, 
although I object to such important leg- 
islation coming up under a suspension 
of the rules and therefore not subject 
to proper amendments and full debate, 
our older people are entitled to more 
adequate social-security benefits. It is 
also apparent that in the short remain- 
ing time before this Congress adjourns 
it will not be possible to consider other 
and more proper social-security legis- 
lation. A few days ago I addressed a 
letter to Hon. Dan Reep, ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, in an effort to se- 
cure proper consideration of my several 
suggestions locking toward the proper 
improvement of this social-security leg- 
islation. I am told that the majority 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee insisted that this legislation be 
presented as it was this date. It is my 
earnest hope, therefore, that as soon as 
practicable the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will give full and complete con- 
sideration to all the right and proper 
improvements for the benefit of everyone 
having a part in the benefits of social- 
security legislation and that a new bill 
be brought in on the floor of the House 
for consideration with opportunity for 
full and complete debate and amend- 
ments. Social-security legislation af- 
fecting as it does, the very living and 
lives of millions of people is of tremen- 
dous importance and it deserves not only 
full and complete hearings by the Ways 
and Means Committee but it also de- 
serves full and complete consideration 
of the Members of the House with full 
opportunity for necessary debate and 
for full consideration of good and proper 
amendments. I hope most sincerely that 
this can be done in the very near future. 


Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, when 
this bill, H. R. 7800, came before us on 
May 19 the American Medical Associa- 
tion and many Members of the House 
felt that it opened the door to the appli- 
cation of socialized medicine in handling 
social-sccurity benefits, 


The administration leaders had 
the bill to the floor of the House under 
a gag rule which gave the Members no 
chance to amend it in any way. We who 
wanted to vote to increase the social- 
security benefits of the bill but were op- 
posed to the socialized medicine part of 
the bill were compelled to take it all— 
the good with the bad—or vote it all 
down. 

I helped to vote the bill down believing 
that we could get it back before this 
body stripped of the socialized medicine 
provision of the bill. Since voting it 
down, the committee has gone over the 
bill again and has amended section 3 
which was strenuously opposed by the 
American Medical Association and by 
many Members of the House, eliminat- 
ing the language carrying the threat of 
socialized medicine. 

I am now supporting the bill before 
us as amended because I believe we are 
fully justified in increasing the social- 
security benefits carried in this bill. I 
am supporting it because of the greater 
benefits it will give to those who become 
permanently disabled. This permanent 
disability section of the bill cannot and 
should not longer be delayed. 

I am supporting this bill because I 
feel that every threat of socialized medi- 
cine objected to in the other bill has 
been completely eradicated from this 
legislation. It is growing late and if we 
are to enact this legislation into law at 
this session, it should be sent to the Sen- 
ate immediately where under the leader- 
ship of Senators GEORGE, BYRD, and 
Brees, of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, it will be thrown open to full debate 
and amendment, if needed. If the bill 
as it leaves the House needs any cor- 
rections, those corrections will be made 
in the Senate and it will be returned to 
the House for further consideration in 
the conference report. 


Reclamation’s Golden Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, 50 
years ago today, on June 17, 1902, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt signed the first 
Federal reclamation law, thus beginning 
the water resource development pro- 
gram that has meant so much to the 
economy of our Western States. 

Throughout the 17 reclamation 
States, celebrations are being conducted 
this year of Reclamation’s golden ju- 
bilee, The Montana Reclamation As- 
sociation observed the anniversary last 
Sunday, meeting jointly with the North 
Dakota Reclamation Association at 
‘Theodore Roosevelt National Park near 
Medora, N. Dak. Old timers in western 
North Dakota and eastern Montana still 
remember the days when Teddy Roose- 
velt made his home there, and all of us 
like to recall his fondness for the West 
and his great contribution to the devel- 
opment of the West, 
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The Federal reclamation laws were 
enacted, after years of delay and dis- 
cussion, under President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s energetic leadership, and I 
doubt that he was more interested in 
any other act of his administration. He 
commented on the subject in each of his 
annual messages to Congress, pointing 
out that the reclamation and settlement 
of the arid lands of the West was a con- 
tribution to the wealth and stability of 
the entire Nation. 

He pointed out that the “conservation 
of our natural resources and their 
proper use constitute the fundamental 
problem which underlies almost every 
other problem of our national life.” 

The program inaugurated by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt 50 years ago has made 
great strides. During that time the 
Federal reclamation program has 
brought some 6,250,000 acres under irri- 
gation, and Federal power projects have 
been constructed with a capacity of 
4,300,000 kilowatts. Of the total 
amounts advanced by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to date, irrigation water users 
have repaid more than $93,000,000. The 
sale of federally developed hydroelectric 
power has repaid another $209,000,000 
of the program costs. 

Members of the Republican Party are 
proud of the part President Theodore 
Roosevelt had in the founding of the 
reclamation program, and of the record 
our party has made in supporting and 
enlarging this program over the years. 
The Hoover Dam, the world’s highest 
dam, stands as a monument to another 
great Republican President, and a great 
engineer, Mr. Herbert Hoover, during 
whose administration the project was 
initiated. Over the years the Federal 
Reclamation Bureau has become out- 
standing for its engineering ability and 
for the contribution it has made to the 
growth of the West. Among its former 
commissioners have been some truly 
great engineers. All of us know that 
the Bureau can have even greater ac- 
complishments in the future if it ad- 
heres to the sound policies laid down by 
the founders. 


Reclamation Returns 1902-52—A Report 
to the Stockholders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr.ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
include for the Rrecorp a statement on 
the returns from the reclamation pro- 
gram from 1902 to 1952, an article which 
appeared in the June 1952 issue of the 
Reclamation Era. 

It was just 50 years ago today that 
President Theodore Roosevelt signed the 
Reclamation Act referred to by some in 
later years as the Magna Carta of west- 
ern development. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, it is my privilege to call the 
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attention of the Members of Congress to 
the tremendous benefits that have re- 
sulted from this national policy on 
water-resource development. 

In these days of heavy military ex- 
pense, we should pay particular atten- 
tion to the fact that Federal taxes paid 
each year by the beneficiaries of reclama~ 
tion projects are now estimated to exceed 
$2,500,000,000. More important is the 
fact that the reclamation program has 
made possible the establishment of more 
than 125,000 family sized farms and 
thousands upon thousands of homes for 
the people who provide the services for 
these farms. It is fitting that on June 
17, 1952, marking 50 years to the day 
after the approval of the Reclamation 
Act, that I call your attention to this 
article entitled A Report to the Stock- 
holders on a 50-Year Investment”: 


A REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS ON A 50-YEAR 
INVESTMENT 


On June 17, 1902, 50 years ago, President 
Theodore Roosevelt signed the Reclamation 
Act, and the people of the United States and 
their Government embarked on a partnership 
venture for “the development of waters for 
the reclamation of arid and semiarid lands” 
in the West. 

Under the initial Reclamation Act, a rec- 
lamation fund was set up to finance the 
necessary construction and operation of 
these water rescurce development projects, 
using the receipts from the sale and disposal 
of public lands. In later years, other funds 
have been invested, until in Reclamation's 
Golden Jubilee Year 1952, the -eclamation 
investment amounts to a little over $2,000,- 
000,000. 

In this, and subsequent issues of the rec- 
lamation era throughout the golden jubilee 
year, we shall report how this investment 
has turned out. “The people interested are 
entitled to know the facts,” said the late 
Senator Thomas H. Carter, of Montana, 
chairman of the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid 
Lands, on March 3, 1911. With this thought 
in mind, we report the following status of the 
reclamation investment as of June 1952. 

After half a century of teamwork in han- 
dling western water resources, the people of 
the West have raised $7,800,000,000 worth of 
food and fiber on projects served by water 
provided through the reclamation program. 
Since March 1906 when the first hydroelectric 
power was generated on a reclamation project 
at a temporary plant on Arizona's Salt River 
project, $276,706.000 worth of hydroelectric 
power has been produced at plants built and 
operated by the Bureau. 

Federal taxes paid by the beneficiaries of 
reclamation projects are now estimated to 
aggregate over $2,500,000,000—more than the 
combined construction costs for all reclama- 
tion features, which include more than 
125,000 family sized farms representing more 
than six and one-fourth million irrigable 
acres to which either supplemental or full 
water service has been extended through 
Bureau-built works. 


Social Security Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
inasmuch as opportunity was not af- 


forded to other than committee mem- 
bers to express themselves in regard to 
H. R. 7800, the social-security bill upon 
which a vote was taken today, I am tak- 
ing this means of explaining my position 
and vote in regard to the measure. 

I may say in advance that I am as 
much opposed to the Federal Govern- 
ment engaging in the insurance business 
as in any other private business. How- 
ever, realizing that the social-security 
system is the present law of the land and 
that there is little opportunity for a 
change for some time, even though there 
might be a change in administration, I 
am endeavoring to make the best of what 
I consider to be a bad job and vote for 
the best interests of those millions who 
have their private funds invested in what 
I consider to be a not very safe invest- 
ment, 

First, as to the $5 increase in the 
pension rate proposed by the bill. If a 
raise is indicated at this time, it should 
bear some relation to the inflationary 
cost of living which has certainly de- 
pleted the value of the dollar 40 percent, 
which makes a paltry $5 increase more 
or less absurd. 

Next, as to the provision by which the 
pensioner is permitted to earn $70 out- 
side of his pension return in place of the 
former $50. Since the sum represented 
by the pension return is merely the re- 
turn of the pensioner’s own money plus 
that of his employer, it does not seem to 
me that it is any of the Government’s 
business how much money the pensioner 
shall be permitted to earn outside of his 
pension. This provision does not seem 
to be applied in other forms of pension 
outside of the social-security system. 

And lastly, as to the question of the 
total disability provision in this bill. To 
me, this provision merely represents the 
waiver of premium provision so often a 
part of the ordinary life insurance, and 
is an added advantage in my opinion for 
two reasons: First, because it is a waiver 
of premium during total disability which 
I have just mentioned; and, second, be- 
cause the period of total disability is 
subtracted from the total time computed 
in the average earnings of the pensioner; 
thus increasing the amount of pension 
which would be allowed. 

Naturally, if total disability is claimed 
by the pensioner, and the period of dis- 


ability is to work to his interest in the 


average amounts paid in any pension set- 
tlement, every life insurance company 
states in its policy that it reserves the 
right to examine the person being in- 
sured at stated periods to determine the 
existence or continuation of the waiver 
of premiums. 

The Federal Security Agency, which is 
by law charged with the administration 
of this act, also in like manner reserves 
the right to examine the pensioner for 
the existence or continuation of total 
disability. This can be done in one of 
two ways. Either through the medium 
of an existing Federal medical agency 
reasonably close to the insured, or more 
frequently by a members of a panel 
board appointed by the Federal Security 
Agency. 

Having been a practicing physician 
for 49 years before coming to Congress, 
and having been a member of one these 
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panel boards ever since the beginning of 
the Federal Security Agency, I can tes- 
tify as to the efficiency and dispatch 
with which these examinatons are made 
in the pensioner’s hometown, and that 
the system has worked out very efficient- 
ly and well. 

The composition of these panels is de- 
termined upon application of any regu- 
lar physician to join such panel, his 
agreement to complete the examination 
for the stated fee and the determination 
of his qualifications for making such ex- 
aminations by the agency. 

It is true that the new section added 
to the bill adds somewhat to the powers 
of the admiinstrator, but inasmuch as it 
benefits the pensioner and protects his 
rights of recovery, I have been unable 
to ascertain why the added relief to 
the pensioner would not outweigh the 
slight, but to me, necessary increase of 
power vested in the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator to protect the pension fund 
from being despoiled by the unworthy. 

I have purposely refrained from plac- 
ing this in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
before the vote was taken. 


Eagle Gorge Dam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Record, I include an 
editorial from the Seattle Times and one 
from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, 
both under date of June 9, 1952, and 
both dealing with the subject of the 
Eagle Gorge flood-control project, a 
er one in my congressional 
district: 


[From the Seattle Times of June 9, 1952] 
ANOTHER STEP NEARER TO EAGLE GORGE DAM 


New progress has been made toward ob- 
taining a congressional appropriation for 
the Eagle Gorge Dam on the Green River. 
State Attorney General Smith Troy has 
agreed that State and county funds appro- 
priated for the dam—$2,000,000—will become 
available if Congress declares the $75,000 al- 
located for this project by President Truman 
shall be considered a Federal appropriation. 
Troy previously had ruled that only a direct 
congressional appropriation would release 
the State and county funds. 

Troy prepared an amendment to the civil 
functions bill now before the Senate de- 
signed to accomplish this purpose. The re- 
port from Washington, D. C., now is that 
Senator Cam has succeeded in having the 
amendment incorporated in the bill. The 
measure now goes to a conference commit- 
tee of the Senate and House before it is sub- 
mitted to both Houses for final approval. 

There is no reason why the conference 
committee, and in turn the Senate and 
House, should not approve the amendment, 
It will have a better chance than if an addi- 
tional $50,000 or more had been asked to sat- 
isfy the need for an outright congressional 
appropriation. 

The $75,000 already has been made avail- 
able by President Truman. It will be ex- 
pended in any case. To designate it an ap- 
propriation is merely a technical formality 
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requiring no additional expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds at this time. 

Credit for having completed the arrange- 
ments leading up to these developments goes 
to Col. Howard A. Hanson, chairman of, and 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce representative 
on, the special Eagle Gorge Dam committee, 
The prospect for a real beginning of final 
plans for the project this year appear 
brighter than ever before. 


[From the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
June 9, 1952] 


GOAL In SIGHT 


Only one more step remains to be taken to 
assure the construction of Eagle Gorge Dam, 
which is so essential to Seattle’s future be- 
cause of the industrial sites it will make 
available, 

The last obstacle will be surmounted if 
Congress adopts an amendment to the civil 
functions appropriation bill of 1953 which 
was approved last week b the Civil Func- 
tions Subcommittee of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee at the instance of Senator 
Harry P. CAIN. 

This amendment provides that the Presi- 
dent’s action in allocating $75,000 from the 
civil functions appropriation of 1952 to the 
project shall be considered a specific appro- 
priation by Congress. 

This would have the effect of committing 
the Federal Government to completion of the 
dam without any further congressional ap- 
propriation at this time—and would thus 
make available for immediate use $2,000,- 
000 in matching funds from the State and 
King County. 

The amendment must be carried by both 
Houses of Congress before it becomes law, 
but that should not be difficult if all the 
members of the State’s congressional delega- 
tion continue to work together for the 
measure. . 

The need for Eagle Gorge Dam has been 
reccgnized for nearly a quarter of a century 
and it is too near realization now to permit 
it to slip away. 


Attention, Paul Robeson 


REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following forthright, loyal American 
statement signed by American Negro 
artists and entertainers of the stage, 
screen, radio, and television is an out- 
right repudiation of Paul Robeson’s 
claim that in Soviet Russia lies the hope 
of equality for the Negro race. 

It is also ample proof that communism 
has not invaded this group of the enter- 
tainment industry and that the best ele- 
ment of the stage, screen, radio, and 
television are doing their utmost to ex- 
pose and drive communism out of their 
ranks, 

I congratulate the loyal Americanism 
of the signers of the following statement 
which was recently published in the Hol- 
lywood Variety: 

We REPUDIATE 

We, the undersigned Americans in the 
entertainment industry, disavow and re- 
pudiate the conference on equal right for 
Negroes, planned by the Arts, Sciences and 
Professions Council for Saturday, June 14, 
at the Hotel Alexandria. 


The ASP does not speak for the Negro peo- 

le. 
5 The conference in question is being pro- 
moted in the official Communist Party press. 
The Communists pretend they are friends of 
the Negroes. They are not. Racial dis- 
crimination is practiced more widely in 
Russia today than ever before. The Com- 
munists seek to use the Negroes solely to ad- 
vance the subversive purposes of the Com- 
munist Party, namely to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and to degrade 
our Nation into a slave state under the 
whip of the Kremlin. 

All Negroes are concerned with the slow- 
ness of the progress being made toward 
achievement of equal right for Negroes and 
the Negro artists in the entertainment in- 
dustry as loyal Americans pledge their con- 
tinued efforts to bring about equal rights 
for all minority groups. 

But the solution cannot be found through 
communism which would destroy the ad- 
vances Negroes have made in the United 
States. 

There are a few Negroes who are Com- 
munists. But they are very few. We urge all 
Negroes not to be deceived by Communist 
double-talk. We regret we did not have the 
time to contact the many Negro artists who 
would have liked to sign this statement. 

James Adamsom, Eddie Anderson, Louise 
Beavers, Ivan Harold Browning, Willa 
Pearl Curtis, Ruby Goodwin, Jester 
Hairston, Margaret Hairston, George 
Hamilton, Jeni Le Gon, Hattie Mc- 
Daniel, Sam McDaniel, Maidie Nor- 
man, Lillian Randolph, William Walk- 
er, Ernest Whitman. 


Anniversary of Armenian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. MeCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include herein a splendid and inspiring 
address made by Hon. John E. Powers, 
Democratic leader of the Massachusetts 
State Senate, on the occasion of the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Armenia at a meeting held 
in Boston on June 1, 1952: 

ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE Day MEETING, 

JUNE 1, 1952 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I wish first to thank the 
committee for permitting me the privilege 
of speaking here today. It is ever a pleasure 
to associate one’s self with men and women 
of vision and purpose. 

It would be a greater pleasure if the occa- 
sion which you so laudably commemorate 
today had remained an accomplished reality. 
Unfortunately, the independence of Ar- 
menia was, relatively speaking, short lived— 
and its demise in the flower of its national 
youth remains a blight and a blemish on 
the escutcheon of the civilized world. 

I need not review with you the series of 
heartbreaking wars and infamous treaties 
by which the sovereignty of your beloved 
country was made a pawn in an interna- 
tional game of chess played upon the map 
of the world. 

To so utilizé the time available to me 
would be but to renew again the pangs of 
sorrow born of such treachery. 

However, I can devote that time to stating 
with all the sincerity at my command that 
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the principles which you enunciate and the 
ends which you seek are destined to benefit 
the entire world. It is, therefore, the obli- 
gation of the entire world to aid you in the 
reestablishment of an independent, self- 
governed Armenia. 

We who are privileged to live in America 
have until recently accepted the individual 
liberty which it affords us, without a con- 
scious realization of the true worth of this 
blessing. As an inevitable corollary of this 
blindness, we failed to appreciate the plight 
of our less fortunate neighbors of the world. 

Two world wars, pathetically proximate 
and the advance of science has brought into 
sharp focus the divine concept upon which 
we predicated our own form of government, 
that personal freedom is an inalienable 
right and that the function of government is 
to protect this right, not to deny it, nor 
abrogate it. 

We seek now to aid others in the attaining 
of this blessing of liberty. The obligation 
of this Nation has at last been recognized 
and incorporated in ofñcial action. The 
years, during which we ignored the respon- 
sibilities of world leadership, saw a great 
menace loosed upon the world. The perni- 
cious growth of communism was nurtured 
by our neglect. It was during this period of 
our inattentiveness to what was occurring in 
the world that the free Armenia was en- 
gulfed by the spread of communism. 

Now we have awakened to the realization 
that the oppression of people anywhere 
cannot be tolerated by this Nation. ‘The 
cherished prize of world existence is inter- 
national peace. This salutary goal is be- 
yond achievement for so long as there exists 
an area where national consciousness is 
denied expression and self-government is 
prohibited by an alien hand. 

There can be no dispute that the provid- 
ing of a remedy against oppression is our 
sacred duty as a people and as & Nation, In 
combating communism, and in providing 
this remedy we need the aid and cooperation 
of freedom-loving and freedom-seeking peo- 
ple everywhere. I know of no group better 
qualified as allies than this gathering which 
I have the privilege to address. 

Let it never be forgotten that this Nation 
had its glorious birth in the blood of a revo- 
lution. It has received the strength which 
has brought it to its position of preeminence 
among nations, from the blood lines of peo- 
ples of many lands—people to whom liberty 
was a prize to be sought—even at the ex- 
pense of separation from family and the 
familiar scenes of the land of birth. 

Among the foremost of these contributors 
to American strength and progress were 
Armenian-born and Americans of Armenian 
extraction. The debt of America is there- 
fore clear and evident. 

To justify the bounty with which we have 
been blessed, we must discharge our obliga- 
tion to those to whom we are indebted. Ac- 
cordingly, I predict that the ideal for which 
you have so valiantly fought will become 
again a wonderful reality and the land of 
Ararat will resume its rightful position 
among the free nations of the world, 


Syngman Rhee and Korean Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial taken from the Wash- 


ington Evening Star, Tuesday, June 10, 
should be read very carefully by each 
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Member of Congress since it exposes the 

vicious attacks that are being made on 

the president of the Korean Republic as 

he fights for the simple inherent right 

of his people to elect their own president. 
The editorial follows: 


SYNGMAN RHEE AND KoREAN DEMOCRACY 


To the EDITOR OF THE STAR. 

The political situation in Korea, which has 
been a subject of much recent discussion, 
appears at this writing about to be resolved 
by an agreement that will provide for: (1) 
Popular election of the president; (2) con- 
version of the present one-house National 
Assembly into a two-chamber body; and (3) 
confirmation of cabinet appointees by the 
assembly. For seeking to achieve the first 
two parts of this program President Syngman 
Rhee has been under heavy fire from his 
volatile foreign critics. Half a dozen nations 
have hastened to subscribe to President 
Truman's note expressing shock over Korea's 
political developments. 

But what are the facts? 

The most basic fact is that essential de- 
mocracy is being born in Korea, under con- 
ditions aggravated by the war, and that 
President Rhee is serving as the midwife. 
Far from using military power, or any other 
power, to try to entrench himself in office, 
President Rhee is fighting for the right of 
the people to elect their own chief executive. 

a man 77 years old, far beyond the 
age of personal ambition, Dr. Rhee is making 
a hard fight to sink the roots of genuine 
democracy so deeply into Korea that no sub- 
sequent event or regime can uproot it. 

A major step toward universal democracy 
was taken in the local elections of April and 
May when 17,558 provincial and village or- 
ficials, formerly appointed by the president, 
were elected by 6,727,026 voters—89 percent 
of all those eligible to cast ballots. This was 
a tremendous surrender of power which the 
constitution lodges in the presidency—a 
voluntary surrender of power by the very 
man who is accused of seeking to make him- 
self a dictator. 

Last November, while I was serving in 
Pusan as an adviser to President Rhee, he 
requested the National Assembly to adopt 
two constitutional amendments which, sim- 
llarly, would have passed back to the people 
power now lodged in the assembly. These 
two amendments provided: (1) For direct 
election of the president by all the people; 
and (2) for converting the present unicam- 
eral assembly into a two-house legislature. 

President Rhee still is seeking to achieve 
these aims, and the Korean people are giving 
every evidence of joining solidly in these 
demands. Who can say that it is not demo- 
cratic to let the people elect their own 
president? Who can claim it is dictatorial 
to try to transfer electoral authority from 
the 183 National Assembly members to South 
Korea's 7,000,000 voters? 

The charge has been made that if Dr, 
Rhee's goal is sound, at least his methods 
are bed. When I was there last November 
I advised him to use the normal methods 
of securing the necessary votes in the As- 
sembly for his constitutional amendments. 
I pointed out that in any democracy the 
normal political process is for the execu- 
tive to call in the leading members of the 
legislature, find out what they want, and 
give them as much as he can. Logrolling 
and horse trading are traditional and honor- 
able political methods, 

President Rhee pushed this advice aside. 
He said he would consider it dishonorable 
to promise political patronage and other 
favors to buy votes. As a matter of fact, 
he meant to reduce all patronage to the 
minimum—and did so in the epochal local 
elections of this April and May. He said 
that election of the president by the people 
is right, and being right, the people would 
demand it. Who would now be condemn- 


ing his methods if he had quietly bought 
up the necessary votes, instead of openly 
carrying the fight to the people? Yet is 
not the method he did adopt much the better 
of the two? 

President Rhee may appear to lack finesse 
in handling the political opposition in the 
National Assembly, but no one ever has 
questioned his great ability to arouse the 
whole mass of the Korean people to an 
awareness of their own rights. What has 
now happened in Korea is that President 
Rhee has aroused on the part of the masses 
a fervor for the right of electing their own 
chief executive which is comparable in depth 
of feeling and universality to the unanimous 
nation-wide opposition to trusteeship and 
to coalition with the Communists. This 
fervor now aroused, cannot be quelled. The 
“Irish of the Orient” are united in demand- 
ing their basic democratic rights. Surely 
the United States does not wish to lead any 
international opposition to this right. 

But what of the threat to dissolve the 
National Assembly? What of the arrest of 
12 of its members? What of martial law? 

President Rhee frankly has avowed that 
his threat to dissolve the National Assembly 
was an effort to dramatize the fact that the 
rights of the people are above even the con- 
stitution. Only the simple-minded can be- 
lieve that the transfer of power to elect the 
president from the National Assembly to the 
people ever could be achieved except by dras- 
tic means. Not only do the 183 assembly- 
men seek to retain this power for their own 
advantage, but also they are strongly swayed 
by non-Korean sources that wish to influence 
the selection of the next president and can 
do so most easily if they have only to bribe 
or intimidate @ majority of 183 members. 

Eleven members of the National Assem- 
bly were arrested because of evidence that 
they were being directly influenced from 
Communist sources to vote for a presidential 
candidate who would favor a political coali- 
tion between North and South Korea, If the 
Communists could achieve this result they 
would win the war in Korea behind the backs 
of the United Nations and Korean armies 
that are defending the battle line. Possibly 
some neutralist“ members of the United 
Nations might favor this “solution.” Surely 
the United States does not, and certainly the 
Koreans do not. 

The twelfth member of the National As- 
sembly who was arrested has been charged 
with murdering a Korean Army officer in a 
tea-house quarrel. This is purely a civil law 
case having no reference to the political 
situation. 

As.for martial law, it was imposed tempo- 
rarily because of unsettled conditions which 
led to the murder of five American soldiers 
by guerrillas on the very outskirts of Pusan, 
and because of the outbreak of demonstra- 
tions in Pusan in which hundreds of people 
were wounded. in Korea these days 
are at white heat, and strong measures are 
required to restore order. 

In a letter dated June 2, addressed to the 
United Nations Commission, President Rhee 
said: “Some of our friends (have) openly 
criticized me as engaging in a struggie for 
power. This is absolutely untrue. The real 
struggle for power is being launched be- 
tween the people demanding the direct elec- 
tion of the President and some members 
of the National Assembly who, ignoring the 
wishes of the people, are insisting that they 
should elect the president. * Iam 
convinced that, after the present political 
battle is over, you will realize that it 18 I, 
not my opponents, who are helping you in 
your mission in Korea.” 

Events in Korea are not conforming to the 
political patterns established in the United 
States. Neither are the conditions similar. 
On the other hand, President Rhee is not 
trying, as have some Latin American dicta- 
tors (two of them in recent weeks), to seize 
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power through a military coup. On the con- 
trary, he merely is trying to guarantee to the 
people of Korea the essential right of elect- 
ing their own president, a right that is in- 
herent in true democracy everywhere. 

If this whole program, everything he is 
fighting for, is completely successful, this is 
the sum and substance of what he will have 
achieved. Who wants to quarrel with that? 

Ropert T. OLIVER. 


The Social-Security Bill Is Another For- 
ward Step Under a Democratic Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, 4 weeks 
have passed since H. R. 7800 came be- 
fore the House. The time that has in- 
tervened since our first debate has made 
possible a more balanced appraisal of 
its merits, particularly the merits of the 
provisions to preserve the old-age and 
survivors insurance rights of workers 
who become permanently and totally dis- 
abled. Also it has permitted an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the people 
which would be affected by passage of 
this bill. k 

I have before me more than a dozen 
editorial statements out of a much 
larger number that have appeared in 
support of this legislation. I would like 
to quote a few of them at this time. For 
instance: The Watertown Daily Times, 
Watertown, N. Y., of May 20, 1952, stated: 

The AMA thought it detected in the bill a 
provision which would pave the way for 
socialized medicine. This provision had to 
do with disabled workers, whose disability 
would be passed on by doctors appointed by 
the Federal Security Administrator. 


It seems to us that the AMA objection is 
rather far-fetched. 


The Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky., 
of May 21 commented as follows: 


To the rescue of those who want to vote 
against extension of social security rushes 
the AMA in the nick of time. A smoke 
screen goes up. An opening wedge to social- 
ized medicine is seen in a provision, which 
ought to seem quite reasonable, giving the 
Federal Security Administrator (whose name 
happens to be the anathematized one of 
Oscar Ewing), power to set rules and select 
physicians or agencies for examining claim- 
ants of total and permanent disability. 


Finally, the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N. X., of May 23, carried this 
editorial: 

The doctors’ lobby, it seems, had sold them 
the idea that one of the clauses in the bill 
might just possibly be an entering wedge 
for socialized medicine. That was in con- 
nection with a new provision to freeze the 
socal security status of anyone declared 
totally disabled, a feature similar in effect to 
the premium-waiver clause in many stand- 
ard life-insurance policies. Presumably to 
guard against fraud, this section authorized 
Federal Security Administrator Oscar Ewing 
to prescribe standards for determining dis- 
ability. 
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A rather standard provision, you'd think, 
but the American Medical Association saw it 
as à grant of vast powers to Mr. Ewing. 


The slogan thinking which the medical 
lobby has indulged in with all its over- 
simplification and outright distortion will 
not stand them in good stead. Their ac- 
tion, whatever its intent may have been, 
in effect struck a blow not only against 
the potential beneficiaries of this mea- 
sure whose need for the proposed aid no 
one has denied, but hit also the very 
pledge which each doctor takes as he 
Aid ai the age-old oath of Hippocrates 

0: 

Come for the benefit of the sick, re- 

maining free of all intentional injustices, 


At this late date we need not confine 
ourselves to hypothetical arguments to 
appease any fears—if such fears really 
exist among the doctors—of possible in- 
roads into their legitimate professional 
prerogatives. We are in a position to re- 
fer to actual experience. In my own 
State of Rhode Island any initial hesi- 
tation on the part of the physicians con- 
cerning the State’s cash sickness pro- 
gram have disappeared, and differences 
concerning administrative policy have 
been worked out to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of the physicians and the admin- 
istrators of the program. 

The Rhode Island law authorizes the 
Administrator to “require any benefit 
claimant to submit to a reasonable ex- 
amination or examinations for the pur- 
pose of determining the physical or 
mental condition.” The law states that 
such examination or examinations are 
“to be conducted by an expert or experts 
appointed by the Administrator” and 
are “to be made at such times or at 
such places as said experts, with the 
approval of the Administrator, require.“ 
In practice the attending physician of 
a worker claiming benefits submits a 
statement to the administering agency. 
If the agency finds that additional med- 
ical evidence is needed it obtains an 
examination of the disabled person by 
a local doctor or specialist other than 
the worker’s own doctor. Doctors per- 
forming these official examinations are 
paid fees for their services which are 
acceptable both to the medical society 
and to the administering agency. The 
Rhode Island Medical Society cooperated 
with the administering agency in work- 
ing out these arrangements, and all con- 
cerned are generally satisfied. 

The social-security structure that we 
have built up in these 15 years is some- 
thing in which all of us take pride. 
But we must not fail to recognize, despite 
our sense of accomplishment, what gaps 
are left to be filled before this system 
becomes as perfect as our planning and 
resources can make it. Certainly, the 
risk of disability now unprovided for 
is a terribly serious one. As long as 
we see no way of providing disability 
benefits as part of cur social-security 
program, we should at least avoid add- 
ing insult to injury and should stop 
denying to working people who become 
disabled the old-age and survivor benefit 
rights which they have acquired and 
legitimately expected to enjoy. 

The facts speak louder than the 
slogans. There is nothing doctors have 


to fear from this measure. An edi- 
torial that appeared in the News and 
Observer, Raleigh, N. C., aptly put it: 

The American Medical Association may 
have a perfect right to spend money and 
distribute propaganda to influence congress - 
men on legislation which affects the status 
of doctors. The American people, on the 
other hand, are entitled to believe that the 
AMA, in its zeal to protect doctors, will also 
respect the rights of millions of other citi- 
zens who are not doctors. 


Due to a claimed misunderstanding 
of some of the sections of the bill deal- 
ing with the disability provision, sev- 
eral changes in language have been pro- 
posed in the bill. Section 220 of the 
May 19 version of the bill and the pro- 
posed new subsection 216 (i) (4) of the 
act have been eliminated. These were 
the parts of the bill that led the Amer- 
ican Medical Association into making 
the unfounded allegation that the bill 
provided for socialized medicine. 

I want to emphasize, however, that 
the protection afforded disabled per- 
sons under the previous version of 
the bill is still provided under the bill. 
Not a single substantive right of the 
disabled is taken away. Their rights 
will still be preserved. 

This provision in section 3 of this bill 
merely protects the benefit rights of 
insured persons who become perma- 
nently and totally disabled and can no 
longer work and contribute to the in- 
surance system. Such a provision is as 
necessary and important for old-age and 
survivors insurance as are the “waiver of 
premium” provisions in life insurance 
contracts. Under the present law a per- 
son who has contributed to the old-age 
and survivors insurance system for 
many, many years may lose all protec- 
tion or have it greatly reduced if he be- 
comes blind, gets cancer, or breaks his 
back or if something else happens to him 
that makes it impossible for him to work. 
The present law is not equitable. This 
bill corrects this defect. 

In Administering this provision, the 
Social Security Administration, just like 
an insurance company, would need to 
haye medical evidence to determine 
whether a person is permanently and 
totally disabled and therefore eligible 
for this waiver of premium. Private 
life insurance companies, the veterans’ 
insurance program, the civil-service re- 
tirement system, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, the Federal employees’ 
workmen’s compensation program, and 
State workmen's compensation pro- 
grams all obtain medical evidence of 
this kind in the administration of their 
programs. They request examinations 
on a fee-for-service basis from local 
private physicians who submit their 
findings to the company or agency re- 
questing the examination. 

The Social Security Administration in 
administering the disability waiver of 
premium provision may need only a 
statement which the individual’s own 
private doctor would give him, as in the 
case of amputees, for example. But 
there will be less clear cases where such 
a statement alone will not be sufficient 
to make an objective determination that 
the individual is permanently and totally 
disabled for all gainful work, Special- 
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ists may be needed to help in this de- 
termination or complex laboratory tests 
may be called for. In other cases, the 
disabled person may be unable to con- 
tact the physician who treated him be- 
cause the doctor has gone into military 
service or has died and the disabled per- 
son will have no readily available medi- 
calevidence. The attending doctor him- 
self may disclaim sufficient knowledge of 
the individual’s physical condition or 
medical history, or the physician may 
be unwilling or unable to make a diag- 
nosis and prognosis concerning the con- 
dition. 

When a special examination or a spe- 
cial test is needed and is performed by a 
private doctor or a private clinic or hos- 
pital, the doctor or clinic performing 
such examination would be paid the reg- 
ular fee through standard-type ar- 
rangements with the Government which 
already exist. The examinations would 
be confidential and would be used solely 
for the purpose of making the disability 
determination required by the law. The 
doctor-patient relationship between the 
disabled worker and the physician would 
not be adversely affected in any way. 
Doctors would in no way be controlled 
or “socialized” by the administering 
agency. 

In the original bill section 220 was 
designed to facilitate the securing of this 
necessary medical evidence from private 
doctors. It has been deleted from the 
bill we are considering today because it 
was misunderstood and was a source of 
apprehension on the part of some Mem- 
bers of this body. It was superfluous 
language, but because of the wild charges 
of the AMA people evidently thought 
that the language allowed a broader in- 
terpretation of the authority granted 
than was intended. Under the bill the 
Social Security Administration will de- 
pend on the existing provisions of law 
to reimburse agencies and individuals 
who provide advice or factual informa- 
tion for making disability determina- 
tions. 

A proposed new subsection to the act, 
216 (i) (4), has also been deleted. This 
subsection provided for the termination 
of the period of disability of an indi- 
vidual who fails to comply with rules 
governing examinations or reexamina- 
tions or who refused without good cause 
to accept rehabilitation services avail- 
able to him under a State plan approved 
under the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 
Again, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing or apprehension and because it 
is not absolutely essential for the opera- 
tion of the program, this provision has 
been stricken out. 

The “waiver of insurance premium” 
section is one of the most important and 
needed improvements in this bill, It is 
necessary that it be included in the 
social-security program if justice is to be 
done those individuals who have been 
unfortunate enough to become blind or 
disabled and cannot work any longer. 
This provision has absolutely nothing to 
do with socialized medicine. It would 
in no way result in control of the medical 
profession. With the changes which the 
amendments make in the bill these facts 
should be completely clear to all. I 
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strongly urge that the House pass H. R. 

7800 today. 

[From the Louisville (Ky.), Courier-Journal 
of May 21, 1952] 

SOCIALIZED MEDICINE STILL A HANDY CLARION 


Time flies, and it hardly seems that 2 years 
have passed since the boast of scalps of two 
Senators hanging at the belt of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Claude Pepper in 
Florida and Frank P. Graham in North Caro- 
lina had been undone after campaigns in 
which the issue of socialized medicine were 
raised against both. 

Now another scalp has been added, seized 
hold of in confusion created by fearsome 
sounds of the same old war whoop. This 
time it is not that of a candidate but of a 
bill in Congress to increase minimum bene- 
fits under Social Security's old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

‘True, the bill was open to question, but on 
entirely different grounds. It had been 
hauled out of committee after two brief 
closed meetings suspiciously late in the ses- 
sion, Everybody’s mind is on adjournment 
for the party conventions and the political 
campaign to follow, in which bigger and 


all the political coloration of its obvious 


To the rescue of those who want to vote 


ming wedge to socialized 
is seen in a provision, which 
ought to seem quite reasonable, giving the 
Federal Security Administrator—whose name 
happens to be the anathematized one of 
Oscar Ewi wer to set rules and select 
physicians or agencies for examining claim- 
ants of total and permanent disability. Un- 
der this screen the attack proceeds, and the 
bill is killed by failure to get the two-thirds 
majority required. 

This cry of “wolf” can be uttered too 
often. Just now it works, with the aid of 
general weariness toward a moribund ad- 
ministration. But there may come a day 
when people who have demonstrated they 
are for certain programs—say, a broadening 
social-security structure—will pause to 
harken more carefully and critically. The 
more the cry is raised needlessly, as in this 
case, the less effective it may become. The 
tinny edges of its note may be detected. 


[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times 
of May 20, 1952] 


Wno KILLED Cock ROBIN? 


Republicans are blaming the Democrats 
and Democrats are blaming the Republicans 
for the defeat of a bill to increase social- 
security benefits $5 a month. The defeat 
came in House yesterday. Actually, the 
measure had a slim majority of 10 but, under 
the rule which brought it to the floor, re- 
quired a two-thirds’ majority. 

In view of the fact that the measure had 
bipartisan support, it was supposed to go 
through both House and Senate with little 
opposition. It required no increase in pres- 
ent social-security taxes and was an effort 
to increase social-security benefits to a lim- 
ited extent to meet the increased cost of 
living. 

Why, then, was the bill defeated? Despite 
the charges made by House Democrats and 
Republicans, the American Medical Associa- 
tion actually did the job. The AMA thought 
it detected in the bill a provision which 
would pave the way for socialized medicine. 
This provision had to do with disabled 
workers, whose disability would be passed 
on by doctors appointed by the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. 


It seems to us that the AMA objection 
is rather far fetched. It concerns a com- 
paratively minor point in the bill. Yet, the 
doctors flooded House Members with tele- 
grams arguing that a vital principle was 
at stake. As a result, a bill which had wide 
public support was defeated and may not 
be brought up again this session. 

We believe the AMA was poorly advised in 
this matter. It has won the support of 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people in its fight against compulsory medi- 
cal insurance. It would be a shame if it lost 
this support by taking an unrealistic atti- 
tude every time a minor change in the 
Social Security Act is proposed. 


[From the Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News of 
May 23, 1952] 
SAVING THE DAY FOR THE DEMS? 

“It is just at this point, when things look 
darkest for the Democrats,” said President 
Truman in his speech to Americans for 
Democratic Action last Saturday, “that you 
can count on the Republicans to do some- 
thing that will save the day—save the day 
for us, that is.” 

Maybe he was clairvoyant, or maybe it was 
just due to happen anyway. But he only had 
to wait till Monday for one of those actions 
that may prove a classic example of what he 
had in mind. For this was the day on which 
a majority of the House Republicans put 
their party on record against the bill to 
increase social-security pensions in order to 
compensate for inflation. 

Of course, the Republicans weren't really 
against the $5 (or 1244 percent) increase in 
old-age retirement benefits, and they cer- 
tainly weren’t against the increase from $50 
to $70 in the amount a retired person may 
earn on the side without jeopardizing his 
pension. Many of them had been clamoring 
for this and more, as a matter of simple jus- 
tice. In fact, Representative DANIEL A. REED, 
of Dunkirk, leader of the fight against the 
administration bill, is sponsoring one of his 
own that would raise to $100 the amount a 
pensioner could earn, 

But the Republicans now are on record 
against all this nonetheless, because they 
voted (99-to-51) against passage. The bill 
won a favorable vote, 149-to-140, but it 
needed two-thirds because it was being han- 
died on a rush basis, Opponents say they 
really wanted only a chance to amend a few 
details, but that the Democrats brought it 
up under an all-or-nothing “gag rule.” They 
have demanded that it be brought up again 
so they can join in passing it. If there is 
any good faith on the administration side, 
this will still be done, under a rule that per- 
mits amendments. 

The Democratic leaders, however, are more 
inclined to weep copious crocodile tears over 
the bill’s demise. Too bad, they say in effect, 
but it’s probably too late to get the bill en- 
acted this year. If the Republicans had let 
it pass as was, the Senate would have had 
time to act, but now it may be too late to 
make a fresh start. Thus, the ground is laid 
for the Democrats to try to hang an “anti- 
social security” label on the Republicans this 
fall, as they have managed to do with even 
less reason in times past. And, of course, 
many of them would be happier to see it turn 
out that way than to have a social-security 
bill enacted. 

Why did the Republicans give them the op- 
portunity? The doctors’ lobby, it seems, had 
sold them the idea that one of the clauses in 
the bill might just possibly be an entering 
wedge for socialized medicine. That was in 
connection with a new provision to freeze 
the social security status of anyone declared 
totally disabled, a feature similar in effect to 
the premium-waiver clause in many stand- 
ard life-insurance policies. Presumably to 
guard against fraud, this section authorized 
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Federal Security Administrator Oscar Ewing 
to prescribe standards for determining dis- 
ability. 

A rather standard provision, you’d think, 
but the American Medical Association saw it 
as a grant of vast powers to Mr. Ewing. Re- 
publican House leaders took up the cry, the 
debate turned on the personality of Oscar 
Ewing, and the bill failed of the two-thirds 
majority. How much of a case the doctors 
had, we are not sure, but to reject the whole 
bill on account of one possibly objectionable 
clause seems a good deal like “throwing the 
baby away with the bath.” If Congressmen 
were sincerely worried about the Ewing 
clause, they had the alternative of passing 
the bill and carrying their fight for an 
amendment to the Senate, where it would be 
guaranteed a full airing in both committee 
and floor debate. 

As matters stand—if the Democratic strate- 
gists act as cynically on this as they have on 
civil rights and some other items on which 
they were hungrier for an issue than an ac- 
complishment—the Republicans could dis- 
cover that they have had their last chance 
to vote some justice into the social security 
system. And the reasons for not doing so 
may be rather hard to explain during the 
campaign, when the inflation-gouged old-age 
pensioners are wondering how to vote. As we 
say, maybe Mr. Truman was clairvoyant when 
he counted on the Republicans “to do some- 
thing that will save the day * * * for us, 
that is.” 


[From the Denver (Colo.) Post of May 25, 
1952] 


MUCH Apo ABOUT NOTHING 


The act to increase social-security benefits 
and to pay up Federal insurance of totally 
disabled workmen until age 65 can and 
should be amended and passed. 

Social security is actually contributory in- 
surance. It should not be confused with re- 
lief for the indigent, or identified with State 
activity in that field. The Colorado State 
Medical Society committed that error in ob- 
jecting to the bill. 

The act before Congress simply says that 
permanently and totally disabled workers 
will continue to be covered until age 65, al- 
though amounts in lieu of contributions will 
be credited to them from the social security 
fund at the rate they and their employers 
were paying at the time they were totally 
disabled. 

The American Medical Association’s objec- 
tion was against giving Oscar Ewing, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, the say on 
whether a worker had become disabled. 
Most States provide for a commission hear- 
ing on each case, supported by competent 
medical testimony, and providing review and 
appeal from decisions. 

The latter course, if provided in the new 
law, should meet the objections of those who 
feel Ewing is still trying to promote some 
form of State medicine. It seems to us 
about that simple. 

Federal social security is a matter of joint 
employer-employee contributions. The ben- 
efits are accumulated through payments by 
covered workers and those who employ them; 
and the recipients’ financial independence 
or indigence at the time of qualifying age- 
wise for their paid-up insurance is related 
only to their earnings after retirement and 
not to their net worth. 

Social security is not, therefore, a form of 
relief or public welfare. It is not paid cut 
of general taxes. Some people have diffi- 
culty keeping that distinction in mind. 

The point at issue in this instance is only 
how disability is to be determined and how 
rehabilitation is to be supervised. Those 
are administrative problems which Congress 
should be able to solve. 
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Meanwhile paying up the disabled person’s 
insurance out of social security funds, at a 
rate prevailing at the time he is removed 
from the labor force, will not cost the gen- 
eral taxpayer a dime. 

From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of 
May 25, 1952] 
Nor SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

The House of Representatives defeated a 
bill whose main purpose was to raise 
monthly social-security checks of retired 
workers or their survivors by $5, or 12% 
percent, whichever was greater. 

Everybody seemed to be in favor of the 
old-age payment increase. 

The bill was defeated largely because 
Joseph S. Lawrence, Washington represent- 
ative for the American Medical Association, 
cried: “Socialized medicine! As written (the 
bill) gives Mr. Ewing (Federal Security 
Administrator) absolute control over cer- 
tain medical authorities.” 

Representative Frazier of the Third Ten- 
nessee District was among four Tennessee 
Congressmen voting against the bill and he 
gave as his reason that it had a “socialized 
medicine” clause. He said that he expected 
another bill granting the social security 
increase to be offered and he will vote for it. 

As a matter of fact, there was nothing of 
“socialized medicine” about the measure. 
The Federal Security Administrator under 
the bill had the responsibility for deciding 
if a worker were actually totally disabled. 
The FSA could either use Government facil- 
ities or hire private doctors to make the ex- 
aminations, This same method is used in 
the Veterans“ Administration and it is used 
by every big insurance company in the ex- 
amination for applicants for life insurance, 

It happens that the Congressman who 
wrote the controversial clause into the bill 
is a strong opponent of “socialized medi- 
cine.” He rightly says: “If the Medical As- 
sociation keeps crying ‘wolf, wolf’ on mat- 
ters like this, the effectiveness of its cam- 
paign on the real issues may be weakened.” 

Obviously, if the FSA has no check on the 
reliability of physicians making the exam- 
inations on applicants for total disability, 
the door would be open for quacks and 
fakers to reap a golden harvest. 

We understand that a new bill granting 
the $5 increase in old-age social security 
has been prepared. We hope that it will 
pass. 

From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of May 
26, 1952] 


Two Worps BEAT A BILL 


Never underestimate the power of the 
words “socialized medicine.” That is the 
lesson of the House defeat of a bill to 
liberalize social-security benefits. 

This bill was generally supported by both 
parties. It was defeated because it contained 
a clause protecting the insurance rights of 
persons who become totally and permanently 
disabled. 

Nobody to speak of, apparently, is even 
against that. But the American Medical As- 
sociation called this provision a trick in- 
tended to establish a foothold for socialized 
medicine. And presto. Forty-one Demo- 
crats and ninety-nine Republicans voted 
against the bill. 

Let us look at this “entering wedge for 
socialized medicine.” The bill provides that 
a disabled person, in order to receive social-, 
security benefits, would have to prove that 
he was disabled. For that purpose, he would 
have to undergo a medical examination. 

The bill authorizes the head of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, which operates the 
social-security system, to write regulations 
governing those medical examinations. It 
authorizes him to select the doctors who 
would do the examining. It authorizes him 


to pay for the examinations. It provides that 
if a disability claimant refuses to take re- 
habilitation training, designed to restore his 
earning power, he can be denied social-secu- 
rity benefits. 

And this, said the AMA, is “socialized 
medicine.” The AMA having spoken, 41 
Democrats and 99 Republicans leaped to the 
bastions and struck down a bill most of them 
said they favored, Fortunately the bill, 
which would increase benefits 1214 percent 
and permit retired persons to earn $75 in- 
stead of $50 a month without sacrificing 
their benefits, is to get another chance. Let 
us hope that nobody says boo“ while the 
learned Congressmen are voting. 


Akron Beacon-Journal of 
May 21, 1952] 
UNNECESSARY DELAY 

The American Medical Association has 
whipped up unjustified fears of socialized 
medicine in connection with a proposed re- 
vision of the social-security law. 

As a consequence, 4,500,000 old-age and 
survivor beneficiaries will be needlessly de- 
layed in getting increases in their small pen- 
sions. 

Ready for passage in the House was a bill 
providing that benefits be increased 1244 
percent or a minimum of $5 a month. You 
could properly call it a “cost of living” in- 
crease, It is not ohly urgently needed but 
the funds are available in the social-security 
fund to pay it. 

Among other provisions in the bill was one 
designed to preserve the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance rights of persons suffering 
total and permanent disability. 

This section drew the fire of the AMA 
which objected because it would give the 
Federal Security Administrator authority to 
establish certain rules for examining claim- 
ants, designate physicians and agencies that 
would examine applicants and deny certifi- 
cation to applicants who refused to accept 
services offered under the vocational reha- 
bilitation act. 

This is a far cry from socialized medicine. 
As a Republican Congressman, Representa- 
tive Kean of New Jersey, said, the opponents 
were seeing “burglars under the bed.” 

But the opposition was strong enough to 
block passage of the bill in the House. 

Chances are that the measure will come 
back in some revised form and that the 
people dependent on social security will 
finally get their increases. But Members of 
Congress are getting anxious to wind up 
their session and the bill may now get 
caught in the closing jam. 

The delay was totally unnecessary. 


[From the Daytona Beach Evening News of 
May 21, 1952] 


War a Lossy Can Do 


We have just seen a striking example of 
what a powerful lobby can do with Congress- 
men who are more sensitive to organized 
pressure than they are to the general welfare. 

A proposed $300,000,000 increase in social- 
security benefits was voted down in the House 


From the 


of Representatives, largely because of oppo-- 


sition spearheaded by the American Medical 
Association and backed by several Republi- 
cans. 

It was not the increase in social-security 
payments to which the AMA specifically ob- 
jected. But this powerful organization, 
whose members are dedicated to the art of 
healing, wilfully turned its back on the dire 
need of millions of aged citizens and helped 
fight the bill to death. 

Why? The AMA lobby spokesmen and 
some Republican Congressmen said the bill 
as drawn would open the way to socialized 
medicine. The charge arose from the fact 
that the new bill gave more security than 
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the existing law does to employed persons 
who become totally and permanently dis- 
abled before they reach the retirement age 
of 65. 

Technical arguments were brought up by 
the AMA concerning the powers given to the 
Social Security Administrator in determin- 
ing who should receive the total disability 
concession, and how decisions should be 
arrived at. 

So with these technical arguments, sup- 
ported by the rabble cry of “socialized med- 
icine,” the lobby and reactionary Congress- 
men brushed aside all consideration of the 
physical wants of millions of Americans. 

There was only one crumb of comfort in 
the way the increase was defeated. The 
vote was taken under a rule requiring a 
two-thirds majority to pass it. The vote 
for it was 150 to 140 against it—not enough 
to get it passed. In the distant future it 
may become law—but many aged citizens 
will suffer from the delay. 

Meanwhile, the AMA can cut another 
notch in the handle of its scalpel. It has 
scored again in its stubborn fight against 
measures designed to improve the health 
and welfare of the people, but which it 
has chosen to stigmatize inaccurately as 
socialism, 

The AMA defeated the compulsory health 
insurance bill by calling it socialized med- 
icine, though the proposal didn't even re- 
semble the socialized programs of several 
European countries. Americans generally 
don’t want socialized medicine. If we get 
it some day the AMA will be much to blame— 
because it has refused to diagnose public 
need and help write the prescription. 

F. B. 


From the Charlotte (N. C.) News of May 22, 
19521 


THE AMA RAISES A FALSE ISSUE 


The other day we had occasion to quote 
from a British journal a complaint that 
many Europeans were picking up anti- 
American slogans and repeating them with- 
out examining either their meaning or 
their origin. 

This is not a uniquely European tendency. 
Here in our Nation many slogans are ac- 
cepted without question by people who 
should know better. “Socialized medicine” 
is one of them. 

This week a good bill was defeated in the 
House of Representatives. It would have 
provided increases in social-security benefits 
to some 4,500,000 retired Americans. The 
increase would have amounted to $5 a 
month, or 12.5 percent, whichever was 
larger. The bill would also have boosted 
from $50 to $70 a month the amount a per- 
son could earn without forfeiting his bene- 
fits, provided a $160 a month credit for mill- 
tary service since World War II, and pro- 
tected the insurance rights of persons forced 
to quit work because of total or permanent 
disability. 

It was this last “waiver premium” provi- 
sion that set off the hue and cry about 
“socialized medicine.” The American Med- 
ical Association sent telegrams to all Mem- 
bers of the House protesting the power given 
to Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing to set the rules governing medical 
examinations of applicants for disability 
waivers. “This is socialized medicine,” 
said the statement—a cry that was repeated 
on the floor of the House. It killed the bill. 

It was a distressing display by the House. 
The issue raised by the AMA was entirely 
false. The Government, as the insurer, has 
the full right to lay down the rules that 
would govern applications for premium re- 
lief by disabled persons, the same right that 
a private insurance company exercises. To 
call this “socialized medicine” is to abuse 
the English language. 
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The increases would not have required 
any boost in social-security tax premiums. 
The is there. The increases are 
needed by the old folks now on the retired 
list. And the particular provision that 
stirred the ire of the AMA would have pro- 
tected many American citizens from losing 
their already-paid premiums because of 
physical disability. 

The House—and the AMA—merit the 
strongest possible rebuke from the American 
people for this hand-in-hand conspiracy to 
defeat a worthy piece of legislation on en- 
tirely false grounds. 

From the Louisville (Ky.) Times of May 24, 
1952] 
THOSE CONGRESSMEN WHO JUMP FOR THE 
MEDICAL LOBBY 

President Truman has pald his respects 
to the medical lobby’s latest triumph— 
the defeat in the House of a bill to increase 
social security benefits. A lot of lawmakers, 
said he in a fighting speech Wednesday, 
jump when the American Medical Associa- 
tion cracks the whip. Truer words were 
never spoken. 

In this instance, however, AMA didn't 
have to crack its whip very hard. All it 
had to do was whisper the sinister phrase, 
“socialized medicine.” Apparently those 
who voted agaiust the bill (which would 
have raised old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits $5 a month) were only too glad to 
have this handy excuse to take back home 
to the voters when election time rolls 
around. Indeed, a spokesman for the oppo- 
sition seized the op to say for 
the record that his group wasn't objecting to 
the increased benefits. 

Had they searched 7 days and 7 nights, 
the 99 Republicans and 41 Democrats voting 
against the bill couldn't have found a 
flimsier excuse for their action than the 
one AMA handed them. The measure might 
have been questioned on other grounds, but 
‘wasn't. No opposition voice was heard until 
AMA showed the lawmakers (through a 
microscope, presumably) an opening wedge 
for socialized medicine in a section of the 


ably enough, that Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator Oscar Ewing be authorized to 
set rules and select physicians or agencies 
to examine persons claiming total and per- 
manent disability. If this is socialized 
medicine, or anything approaching it, then 
catfish is cavier. But in AMA's book, Oscar 
Ewing and socialized medicine are synony- 
mous. So there it is, amd a bill loaded with 
political appeal meets the strange fate of 
death in an election year for want of a 
needed two-thirds majority. Did you ever 
see such a sight in your life? 


[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of May 23, 1952] 
LEARNED LOBBYISTS 

The American Medical Association, 
through levies of political assessments and 
the distribution of propaganda in the offices 
of its member-doctors, has learned fts Iob- 
Dying lessons well. And while it represents 
one of the most honored of all professions, 
the association, by its tactics on the social- 
security-benefits bill, stooped to strategy 
regularly employed by the most greedy 
seekers of special privileges in Washington. 
This social-security measure was designed 
to raise the monthly ip soared sd $5 for 
persons drawing retirement ts under 
the present program. 6 
quired to show the needs here. Old people 
to buy groceries and the bare neces- 
sities of life have been carried up the in- 
fiation spiral with everybody else. Unfor- 
tunately, they are not in a position to do 


much about it, and are forced to depend 
upon just treatment at the hands of Con- 


Arguments against this bill did not turn 
on the annual cost of $300,000,000 it would 
have entailed, or on similar practical 
grounds. What killed it, according to the 
Associated Press, was the cry of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association that the bill would 
open the way for socialized medicine. Pri- 
mary fire of the AMA was directed at a sec- 
tion of the measure preserving the old-age 
and survivors insurance rights of persons 
totally and permanently disabled. 

The devious reasoning by which the AMA 
arrived at fts concfusions that mereased 
benefits for the old and helpless would lead 
to socialized medicine is not clear. On the 
face of it, such reasoning is as ridiculous as 
a doctor diagnosing a broken arm and pre- 
scribing amputation of a healthy leg as a 
cure. Injection of the old bugaboo of so- 
cialized medicine in this ease is a deplorable 
example of a lobby diverting attention from 
the main issue by raising absolutely irrele- 
vant issues. 

As an organization with all the resources 
of the most well-heeled lobby, the American 
Medical Association may have a perfect right 
to spend money and distribute propaganda 


which affects the status of doctors. The 
American people, on the other hand, are en- 
titled to believe that the AMA, in its zeal 
to protect doctors, will also respect the rights 
of millions of other citizens who are not 


[From the Toledo (Ohio) Blade of May 23, 


slightly to compensate for the higher costs 
of living. As the only independent Mem- 
ber of he appears to be in the 
best position to solve this peculiar political 
puzzle. 

The bill presented to the House seemed so 
reasonable and its enactment so easily as- 
sured that ft was brought up under a sus- 
pension-of-the-rules procedure which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote for passage. But 

went wrong with the measure 
which was intended primarily to grant a 
$5-a-month imerease in old-age-insurance 
benefits to some 4,500,000 of our older citi- 
zens. 

One explanation for its defeat is that both 
Democrats and Republicans seized the op- 
portunity to play politics with a social se- 
curity measure in an election year. Some 
of the Republican leaders charged that the 
Democrats were merely trying to make po- 
litical capital by rushing bess nt the bill to 
increase old-age- 
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Another explanation is that a Washington 
lobbyist. for the American Medical Associa- 


tion put the skids under the measure at the 


Jast minute by charging that it would pave 
the way for socialized medicine. He was ob- 
jecting to provisions in the bill, almost iden- 
tical with standard Veterans’ Admimistra- 
tion procedure, which would give the Federal 


he didn’t say on what other basis disability 
payments should be made or who else but 
Physicians should make such examinations. 

Because he is the only independent Mem- 
ber of Congress, Mr. Reams could rise above 
the polities played by members of both par- 
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vote to boost social-security benefits a little 
to enable our aged citizens to keep up with 
the higher costs of living. And we think he 
might well explain in his forthcoming cam- 
paign who voted against such a desirable 
measure and for what reason. 


[From the Baltimore Evening Sun of May 20, 
1952} 
UNHAPPY EXAMPLE or SLOGAN THINKING 


The defeat yesterday of the bill designed 
to increase the monthly payments to the 
social-security program’s old-age and sur- 
vivors beneficiaries reflects no credit upon 
the intellectual processes of the House of 
Representatives. 

The main intention of the measure was 
In keeping with the rise in prices and cost 
of living generally. It provided for a 12½- 
percent increase In payments to the approxi- 
mately 4,500,000 retired persons now receiv- 
ing benefits under the plan. But some other 
changes in the law were also included in 
the bill. Exception was taken to fust one 
ofthem. This was the stipulation meant to 
protect the rights, under the program, of 
persons who suffer a total disability expected 
to prove permanent. 

This proposal also provided that the Fed- 
eral Administrator should arrange 
for such medical examination “as he deter- 
mines to be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions * “ relating to disability and 
periods of disability.” 

Against this the cry of socialized medi- 
cine was raised—apparently at the instiga- 
tion of the American Medical Association— 
and rafsed successfully. This despite the 
fact that in this instance there was little cr 
no reality behind the fear that a departure 
into socialism was in prospect. 

The number of total-disability cases aris- 
ing would certainly be Hmtted and so would 
not entail the creation of any large machin- 
ery of examination. As for the examination 
itself, it would be akin to what fs routine 
procedure in many ordinary life-insurance 
policies which include a watver of ums 
in the event of disabflity. Obviously, in all 
such cases, somebody must decide whether 
the necessary degree of disability exists. 
Just as obviously, under the social-security 
system, the Government, which controls the 
payments to beneficiaries, must make that 
decision. That is all there is to it. 

But Mr. Oscar Ewing is an unpopular man 
and socialized medicine has acquired, no 
doubt understandably, disturbing connota- 
tions. However, it is one thing to apply an 
ugly expression to measures which merit it 
and an altogether different thing to use it as 
a stick to beat down a proposal which does 
not deserve such description. But slogan 
thinking on a single point has defeated and 
so put off a bill which, it is generally agreed, 
the majority in Congress approves. It should 
not be difficult for reasonable men in a rea- 
sonable frame of mind to work out a satisfac- 
tory agreement on this disputed issue when 
the bill comes back to the floor. 


[From the Des Moines Register of May 21, 
1952] 


Two Worps ny AMA anD CoNGRESS QuaILs 
A representative of the American Medical 


‘Association fastened the label socialized 


medicine on a bill to increase social-security 
benefits the other day, and presto! 140 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives ran from 
it like frightened sheep. 

The principal intent of the bill was to 
raise Federal old-age insurance and retire- 
ment benefits by $5 monthly, but it also pro- 
vided certain changes in disability regula- 
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tions and benefits. The House Ways and 
Means committee had approved the measure 
automatically. So generally was it supported 
that a two-thirds vote of the House was 
taken for granted, and the rules were sus- 
pended to get this done. 

Then the AMA said socialized medicine— 
and only 150 Congressmen dared to vote aye! 

This is a remarkable demonstration of the 
use of a fear-word by a pressure group to 
scare Congress out of using its reasoned 
judgment about legislation. 

Here are the provisions which the AMA 
said would “open the door to socialized 
medicine”: 

The Federal Security Agency would have 


power to write regulations governing medical 


examinations. 

It could select and approve doctor-examin- 
ers of applicants for total disability benefits. 

It could control the money paid for such 
examinations, and for transporting appli- 
cants to and from examining sites. 

It could deny applications to those who 
refuse to take rehabilitation training. 

If these are anything but reasonable con- 
trols to prevent abuses by applicants for so- 
cial security benefits, we fail to see it. 

Congressman ROBERT J. Kean, Republican, 
of New York, observed the AMA was “seeking 
burglars under the bed.” 

Since the Federal Security Agency is re- 
sponsible for seeing that social security leg- 
islation is administered fairly and efficiently, 
it certainly should have the authority to lay 
down examination rules, to approve the ex- 
aminers, and to control the money spent 
for examinations. 

To place the emphasis on rehabilitation, 
instead of permanent pensions, for the dis- 
abled is a principle no reasonable person 
could quarrel with. FSA surely must have 
some means of enforcing such policy. 

The House of Representatives has the duty 
to study these provisions carefully, of course. 
But to reject them overnight because of a 
scare label attached by a pressure group 
seems to us an abdication of legislative re- 
sponsibility. 


My Life as a Prisoner of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EOU. ERED L. CRAWFORD 


“OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the Recorp, I am submitting one of the 
clearest cut statements from a prisoner 
of war it has been my privilege to read. 
Here is a cold-blooded statement from a 
red-blooded soldier who knows the pen- 
alty and pain of war. This war game 
is the most expensive ever played by 
man. Whether or not any player ever 
wins, is questionable: 

My Lire As A PRISONER OF Wan 

We were taken prisoner May 6, 1942, on 
Corregidor. It was officially announced at 
11:50. We were ordered to go to either of 
the two tunnels on the rock. We stayed 
that day and night. The next morning at 
6 o'clock the Japanese came for us. We came 
out with our hands up and that was the 
beginning of 40 months of hell. They 
searched us and took everything they could 
find, including rings, watches, and other 
valuables. We were given a lecture by the 
interpreter. From there we were led down 
to the old Navy seaplane base where we 
stayed for 17 days. There were approxi- 


mately 11,000 of us, 7,000 Americans and 
4,000 Filipinos. We were in an area consist- 
ing of maybe 3 acres. When we slept, we slept 
with our feet in each other’s face and on 
top of blistering concrete. The flies got to 
be terrible there. We were divided into 
groups of around 10 men. We went 3 days 
without anything to eat, just a little water 
when you could get it. There was one flow- 
ing well for 11,000 men. Finally, we went 
on work details, burying our boys who got 


Killed at the landing hunting for food and 


loading freighters with food. I broke out 
with tropical ulcers all over my body. They 
were big blisters filled with pus. It made 
me very sick and I ran a high fever. The 
seventeenth night we had a hard rain and 
we lay in 4 to 5 inches of water. The next 
morning they gave us orders that we were 
going to move out. We loaded on trans- 
ports and went to Manila and stayed for 
3 days at the old Bila Bid Prison. I was so 
sick with ulcers that I couldn’t eat anything. 

From there we boarded a train which they 
packed 100 men in a small boxcar, They 
gave us two rice balls apiece. We started 
for Cabanatuan, about 130 miles south on 
the island of Luzon. It took us 14 hours to 
make it. We all but suffocated. We were 
certainly glad to get off. We stayed there 
that night; slept on the ground. Next morn- 
ing we walked 23 kilometers down to the 
Philippine training camp, where I stayed 
until October 7, 1942. During that time we 
lived on a little rice that was full of worms 
and sweetpotato tops and occasionally an 
eggplant. I had diarrhea different times 
during that period. From there we boarded 
the Tu Tori Morua coal freighter and headed 
for Japan. There were 1,966 Americans and 
4,000 Japanese, and what a terrible night- 
mare of a ride. We lived on rice once a 
day, and occasionally when a pig would die 
we would get pork soup and once in a while 
a box of dog biscuits which you could not 
hardly swallow. We spent 37 days on this 
boat. And we had one salt-water bath dur- 
ing all that time. Night before we landed at 
Osaka we had a cold, drizzly rain. Part of us 
had to sleep on deck because there was no 
room in the hatch to sleep. I got intestinal 
fiu then, and by the time we reached Osaka 
I was pretty sick. I had a touch of beri-beri. 
Both my legs were all swollen so that I could 
hardly walk. All the clothes we had were 
what we had on and a half of an army 
blanket. It was not much for freezing 
weather. We went over land by train to a 
village called Kawascke, about halfway be- 
tween Tokyo and Yokohama, where I spent 
32 months. The first 18 months were a 
living nightmare. I was stil. sick when I 
got there, and to top it all off I got pelagra 
of the mouth. They changed our diet to 
barley and maize. 

I had to feed myself with a fork because 
my mouth was swollen so I couldn’t get a 
spoon in my mouth. When I was eating 
barley these sharp edges would break those 
sores in my mouth and sometimes the blood 
would drip out of my mouth. I hadn’t 
spoken a word out loud for over 3 weeks, I 
went from 143 pounds, which I weighed when 
I was taken prisoner, to 90 pounds. We had 
no fire in our barracks where 312 Americans 
stayed. We slept on a bunk consisting of 
boards for a mattress and a small sawdust 
pillow. We got lice on the boat we came 
over on and they spread like wildfire. The 
Japs took our uniforms away from us and 
issued us a pair of fatigues and a woolen 
uniform which was to be worn to and from 
work only. When I was sick, so sick I 
couldn't hardly walk, they used to make us 
line up on the north side of the barracks 
for a half to three-quarters of an hour at 
a time and we would just about freeze to 
death, because the weather got almost to 
zero there. We weren’t allowed to lay in our 
blankets during the daytime. They used to 
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come through there knocking everything off 
the shelf they could find and if you didn't 
act just right you got a good beating and 
was made to stand at attention 2 to 4 hours 
at a time. As soon as I could possibly walk 
I went to work. We worked in the steel mill 
and that was about 2 miles from the bar- 
racks, I used to have places marked to and 
from work and used to say, “Well, I have 
made it this far, wonder if I can make it 
the rest of the way.” I had diarrhea so bad 
that I couldn't gain any strength. Finally, 
I got on a detail delivering parts to different 
parts of the factory. I used to go around 
in all the garbage places and pick up all 
the tangerine peeling and fish heads and 
eat them. 

I used to take the tangerine peelings and 
put them on hot metal and toast them so 
they would be clean. I got rid of the pella- 
gra in my mouth. I used to get to the bar- 
racks at night and just fall on my bunk too 
exhausted to move. Finally, we would get 
a small ration of barley and diecon soup 
made from diecons, soybean oil, and mostly 
water. After you got that done, you would sit 
on your bunk and pick lice for an hour until 
roll call. We had to learn how to count in 
Japanese and also learn to talk quite a bit. 
Night after night sometimes they would hold 
us at attention for 2 or 3 hours. They paid 
us 30 sen a day, equivalent to about a cent 
and a half in our money. One night they 
caught the boys playing cards. They made 
us stand at attention from 7 o'clock until 1 
o’clock in the morning, and if you so much 
as moved your eyes, you got pulled out of 
ranks and thrown up and down the hall, 23 
were thrown that night, several of these got 
hurt badly. Some even had ribs broken. In 
the spring they took 150 Americans out of 
our camp and brought in 139 Dutch and 
Javanese from Java. They wouldn't eat this 
barley and maize so for once, we had our 
stomachs full. But that was a sad day be- 
cause they brought bed bugs with them, 
then after that some fleas. I believe they 
tortured us almost as much as the Japs did 
because they were simple hell. They used 
to keep us on a job about 6 months at a time, 
then would change us to something else. 
This was so we would not get too chummy 
with the Japs that we worked for. We never 
got any Red Cross food, except at Christmas 
time. The first year we got a 7-pound box 
from the British, next, two-thirds of a box 
from the Americans. The Japs kept the rest 
and the third year, one and two-thirds box 
from the Americans, They certainly tasted 
good. 


We had fish about a dozen times in 40 
months, and some of these, the mag- 
gots were crawling out of them, and very, 
very little meat. November 2, 1944, they 
came over with the first B-29 bomber on 
observation; what a beautiful sight. Then 
every day the old siren would blow. One 
night there were around 500 B-29’s flying 
over, and bombed Tokyo. We had no shel- 
ter; they bombed our brrracks one night 
and just about wiped out everything with 
fire bombs. I had these big core boils one 
right after another. We had an English 
doctor there; he used to have to cut them 
open, squeeze them out, clean them out 
with what little material he had to work 
with. It didn’t feel good, but they had to 
be taken care of. I had my shoulder cracked 
while working on the job. They gave us a 
bunch of shots one time. I don’t know what 
for; they always gave us shots in our chest, 
so we would not have to lay off from work. 
I am still suffering from that last shot. I 
went to work the next day, and about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon I was pretty sick. 
Before that, we were carrying pneumonia 
salt out of the warehouse loading boxcars. 
When all at once I started getting short- 
winded and kept gasping for breath. 
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Finally I couldn’t go any more, so I asked 
the boss if I could rest a few minutes. He 
said, Tes; a few moments.” When I laid 
down on a piece of steel, I passed right out. 
My whole body got rigid and numb. My 
fingers were just stiff. Finally when one 
of the boys noticed that something was 
wrong, he came over. I couldn’t even talk 
or open my mouth. I was that way for a 
week, so weak I couldn’t even walk. The 
doctor says it was a mix-up in a series of 
shots that they were giving us at that time, 
and I have been bothered ever since, off 
and on. I was beaten up different times, 
but there was nothing you could do about 
it except take it. 

I only hope that some day I would be able 
to get revenge. Some nights after a hard 
day’s work we would receive only a cup of 
tea or a piece of bread. That was our sup- 
per which isn’t very much to live on. I don't 
know how I ever made it. I guess it was the 
faith and determination to see my folks once 
more and the act of God. I remember one 
morning when we woke up there was about 
8 inches of snow, all we had for footwear was 
some English tennis slippers. Some of the 
boys took off our tennis shoes and walked 
barefoot to work 2 miles so that we would 
have dry shoes to work with. How we made 
it, I don’t know. Today, my nerves are very 
bad, my stomach gives me a lot of trouble. 
Iam underweight. I now weigh 127 pounds. 
I can't seem to build myself up. I am just 
tired and run down all the time. I had 
sinus for 17 days with a splitting headache. 
I am still bothered with sinus. I have fre- 
quent headaches. I only wished that I could 
have my health back the way I was before. 
It would sure seem wonderful. There is 
some things that I am not going to mention, 
because I would rather try to forget them. 
I have a lot of trouble sleeping now, seems 
like I can never rest or relax. 

I, Gerald C. Blackmer, hereby swear this 
day, 17th of April 1952, that the foregoing 
statements and story of my life as a prisoner 
of war for 40 months are true. 

Enwann G. BELL, 
Notary Public. 
GERALD C. BLACKMER, 
A. S. N. 16013675. 
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Organized Veterandom Should Pause To 
Take Inventory of Its Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, June 7, 1952, it was my privi- 
lege to address the annual State en- 
campment of the Department of Mary- 
land, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, at Hagerstown, Md., at 
which time I delivered the following 
address: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY Hon. James E. VAN 
„ MEMBER OF CONGRESS, TWENTIETH 

Disrricr OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE VET- 

ERANS OF FOREIGN Wars’ STATE ENCAMP- 

MENT, HAGERSTOWN, MD., JUNE 7, 1952 

Coming here tonight as one who has been 
active in organized veterandom for many 
years, a veteran of two wars, and a Member 
of the Congress of the United States, I could 
discuss many issues of national interest. 

While the subject of my discourse may ap- 
pear a little dry, yet I feel that the day has 


arrived when we who have the privilege of 
speaking for organized veterandom should 
pause to take inventory of our efforts for the 
purpose of determining if we are proceed- 
ing in a manner that is in the best interest 
of not only the veteran and his dependents 
but, above all, the community, State, and 
Nation. 

For the last several years, as I moyed 
around the United States rubbing elbows 
with the various veterans’ groups as well 
as nonveterans, and with some years of er- 
perience as a Congressman, necessarily alert 
to all changing conditions, I have felt that 
a frank speech of the type I am going to 
deliver tonight is a necessity not only for 
the benefit of organized veterandom but 
for the country as a whole. 

To begin with, I should like to trace the 
history of organized veterandom from its in- 
ception, by recalling that the Grand Army 
of the Republic was founded in 1866 by the 
veterans of the Civil War for the purposes 
of “fraternity, commemoration, and assist- 
ance to its members.” 

From the very day the Grand Army of the 
Republic was founded, its members held a 
large place in the life of the country. As a 
matter of fact, it has not been so many years 
ago, that to hold any kind of an important 
position in this country membership in the 
Grand Army of the Republic was a requisite. 

When we look at the purposes for which 
the Grand Army of the Republic was found- 
ed, “fraternity, commemoration, and assist- 
ance to its members,” it is possible in all 
probability and with considerable accuracy, 
that those purposes represent the underlying 
impulse which has created the veterans’ or- 
ganizations of today. 

Whatever the founders had in mind the 
motives that impelled millions of men to 
join America’s great veterans organizations, 
have arisen from a sense of comradeship of 
shared unusual experience. 

Veterans have felt themselves to be a dis- 
tinct group in the population of our coun- 
try, with interests and responsibilities dif- 
fering in some respects from those of other 
citizens. In short, since the days of George 
Washington, those who have fought America’s 
wars have been characterized as a segment 
of our population worthy of special con- 
sideration. 

The great veterans’ organizations of our 
country, such as the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, the United Spanish-American War 
Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, the American Legion, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, the AMVETS, and 
other groups enjoy a record of service, not 
only to the veteran and his dependents, but 
to our Nation as a whole. Their record of 
service is a long and comprehensive one, and 
has attracted both praise and criticism. 

It is almost 100 years since the founding 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, and I 
am sure that the majority of you will agree 
with me when I say that as we look back and 
then look forward the time has arrived for 
us to take inventory of the aims and ac- 
complishments of organized veterandom. 

Today there are better than 19,000,000 vet- 
erans in the country among whom are 400 
survivors of the Civil and Indian Wars; 108,- 
000 of the Spanish-American War and the 
Philippine and China Insurrections; 3,446,- 
000 of World War I; and 15,200,000 veterans 
of World War II. 

In addition, the armed services are now 
releasing military personnel at the rate of 
20,000 monthly. Since the beginning of the 
Korean war, there have been added to the 
veteran population of this country 650,000 
new veterans. 

Of the better than 19,000,000 veterans in 
the United States, the actual membership of 
all veterans’ organizations approximates 
5,000,000 which means that only about one- 
fourth of all the veterans in our country are 
identified with a veterans group. Yet all 
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veterans in the Nation enjoy the benefits and 
privileges secured by organized veterandom. 

It is interesting to observe that the GAR 
actually reached its peak of membership in 
1890, or about 25 years after the close of the 
Civil War. From that period on, membership 
in the GAR steadily declined. 

After World War I, many of us will recall 
that at the peak of our membership strength, 
at no time had we more than 25 percent of 
the potential membership. Because of 
World War II, over 15,000,000 new veterans 
were added to the veteran population, yet 
today organized veterandom has but one- 
fourth of its potential membership. 

Barring a third world war, it is safe to as- 
sume that the membership of organized vet- 
erandom will remain substantially the same 
for the next 20 or 25 years. 

In my opinion in the late thirties, we 
reached our peak in being recognized as an 
important factor in American social, eco- 
nomic, and political life. Despite the advent 
of World War II and its effect in increasing 
the veteran population of this country, by 
some 15,000,000, those of us close to the na- 
tional scene, began to notice a definite de- 
cline in the influence exerted by the Ameri- 
can veteran in our social, economic, and po- 
litical life. 

In reviewing our loss of recognition and 
seeking its cause we find as a contributing 
factor that after World War II the veteran 
population of the country, began to increase 
rapidly and instead of being a small, select 
group of men who rendered extraor 
service to the country, it became a common 
thing to be a veteran, because the veteran 
population almost overnight had been mul- 
tiplied many times. 

Today, with the Korean war producing vet- 
erans at the rate of 20,000 a month, one out 
of every three homes in the United States 
contains one or more members who have been 
in the armed services. The result is that 
today it is a common thing for one to find 
in certain age brackets almost every young 
man saying he is a veteran of our Armed 
Forces. 

What I am trying to point out is that the 
American citizen who wore the uniform of his 
country is still a hero, but he finds he has 
over 19,000,000 companions in arms. 

The objectives and the opinions of organ- 
ized veterandom, with a membership of 
5,000,000 out of a veteran population of over 
19,000,000, commands less attention today 
than in the past. The positipns-taken by 
organized veterandom have to stand more on 
their intrinsic worth and less on the organ- 
ization’s prestige as spokesmen for men who 
saved the Nation, 

In other words any position taken by or- 
ganized veterandom today must be meritori- 
ous and must be able to stand, if necessary, 
the most searching investigation. 

It is realized that since the exploits of 
Mussolini, Hitier, and Tojo, and later sup- 
plemented by the dictatorial antics of Joe 
Stalin, we have been living in a highly mili- 
tarized world. The result has been that the 
military uniform has rapidly lost its glamor 
and should universal military training be- 
come a reality, it will become even more 
commonplace. 

As further proof of the waning influence of 
organized veterandom I point to the recent 
defeat of the universal military training bill 
by the House of Representatives. 

During the course of the UMT debate the 
right of national commanders to speak for 
their respective organizations was challenged 
on the floor of the House. 

It is a recorded fact that the individual 
members of the several veterans organiza- 
tions, including the auxiliaries, showed little 
interest in the UMT bill that has been advo- 
cated by organized veterandom for 30 years. 

Numerous organizations and groups op- 
posed to UMT rallied their forces and not 
only took advantage of our listless attitude 
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but they exposed the utter lack of interest 
on the part of our individual members in 
supporting UMT which has been a major 
objective of all veteran groups. 

Whether UMT is right or wrong in my 
opinion, the defeat suffered by organized 
veterandom at the hands of civic, church, 
and pacifist groups definitely presents to the 
various veterans’ organizations, the greatest 
challenge to their prestige and influence. 

We will be wise to accept our defeat on 
the UMT bill as a storm signal and to recog- 
nize immediately that there are other pit- 
falls ahead of us. 

What has happened to UMT could happen 
to our efforts over the past 30 years to un- 
mask those in our midst who have commu- 
nistic ideas and who are bent on changing 
our form of Government. 

What has happened to UMT could happen 
to all our efforts to build an adequate na- 
tional defense and therefore give to the 
American people the security to which they 
are entitled. 

What has happened to UMT could happen 
to our program o! veterans’ benefits provided 
by a grateful Nation to its defenders and 
their dependents. 

What has happened to UMT could happen 
to the efforts of the individual post and its 
auxiliary as they strive daily to make com- 
munity, State and Nation, a better place for 
Americans to live. 

I say again, that we of organized veteran- 
dom will be wise to accept our defeat on the 
UMT bill as a storm signal and, at the same 
time, regard it as a stern warning to dis- 
card our apathy and to recognize that we are 
no longer regarded as the select group we 
used to be and above all to be certain that 
“our own house is in order.” 

First, we should examine very carefully 
every single activity of organized veteran- 
dom to make certain that our various pro- 
grams are unselfish and are conceived with 
only one thought in mind—the welfare of the 
American people as a whole. 

Second, we should make certain that every 
single dollar being spent in the field of vet- 
erans’ benefits is fully justified. We should 
go further by playing a leading role in de- 
manding good management and the greatest 
possible economy in the operation of any 
agency of Government that has to do with 
the administration of veterans’ benefits. 

We should exercise leadership in the ex- 
amination of all national, State, and local 
veterans’ programs, to make certain their 
cost to the taxpayers is within the realm of 
a sound economy. Such an examination is 
n if we are to preserve the benefits 
available to our disabled corzrades who gave 
so much to their country in time of war. 

May I add at this point, had organized vet- 
erandom exercised such vigilance in the past 
we would not be facing the attack being 
made by the Hoover Commission on veterans’ 
benefits and veterans’ organizations. In 
this connection the criticism leveled at 
organized veterandom is not wholly justified. 

In fact the difference of opinion between 
organized veterandom and the Hoover Com- 
mission report is greatly magnified. The 
truth of the matter is that the objection of 
organized veterandom to the Hoover Com- 
mission report is confined to three points, 
namely, veterans’ hospitals, veterans’ prefer- 
ence, and GI home loans. 

When we are certain that “our own house 
is in order“ we should then launch an edu- 
cational program directed at the American 
people as a whole telling them of our ob- 
jectives and of our accomplishments. 

At the same time we should make mem- 
bership in our organizations more attractive 
to more than 19 million veterans who with 
their dependents approximate nearly 63 
million Americans or better than 40 percent 
of our entire population. 

With a larger percentage of America’s vet- 
erans, members of organized veterandom, 
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we will be more likely to regain our prestige 
and influence and what is more important, 
to have a vibrant voice in the conduct of the 
affairs of community, State, and Nation. 

With a revitalized veteran population, we 
can meet the crying need for real leadership 
in these perilous times. It should be a mili- 
tant leadership, dynamic and forceful and 
dedicated to the important task of preserv- 
ing our priceless heritage of liberty and free- 
dom. 

As defenders of America in time of war, we 
must be champions in times of peace, of 
sound stable government as visioned by our 
forefathers. 

We should insist at all times that the reins 
of government are in the hands of honest 
men and that their moral standards are 
above reproach. 

We should insist that the best interests of 
the American people be paramount at all 
times and not sacrificed on the altar of polit- 
ical expediency. 

In the field of foreign affairs, we should 
insist on a realistic policy and one that will 
not insult the intelligence of the American 
people or betray their confidence. 

We should continue to insist on the build- 
ing of an adequate national defense, capable 
at all times of defending this great Republic 
and at the least possible expense to the 
American taxpayer. 

We should redouble our efforts to unmask 
those elements in our midst who carry the 
banner of Joe Stalin, those fellow travelers 
and parlor pinks who have wormed their way 
into high places in government as well as 
into every segment of American life. 

We should insist on a sound economy 
by opposing waste and corruption in gov- 
ernment, keeping in mind that a weakened 
economy is exactly the prescription Joe 
Stalin prescribed for our self-destruction. 

We should build up a greater interest in 
government on the part of the American 
people by educating them to have a greater 
appreciation of the blessings they enjoy as 
American citizens. We should urge them to 
go to the polls and express their choice of 

ms to represent them in public office. 

We should impress upon them that only 
48 percent of the eligible voters in 1948 took 
the trouble to go to the polls and vote for a 
President. In my opinion this sordid ex- 
ample of national laziness is a shameful 
indictment of our lack of appreciation for 
the American way of life, 

We should make certain that our post 
headquarters in every community is a citadel 
of patriotism and civic pride, keeping in 
mind that the prestige and influence we 
gain will depend solely upon our conduct 
toward our neighbors and our record of 
service to God and country. 

As members of organized veterandom 
everyone of us has a great responsibility in 
molding the policies of veterans’ organiza- 
tions. This responsibility requires an active 
interest in the affairs of our post, which in 
plain words means that if we are to meet the 
challenge of loss of prestige and waning 
influence it must be done at the post level, 
or as we say in politics, at the precinct level, 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that the 
thousands of veterans’ posts scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States are mighty sentinels represent- 
ing a vast network of grass-root voices that 
can be blended into a resounding chorus in 
support of the American way of life for which 
millions of our comrades gave their last full 
measure of devotion. 

Now that we have taken partial inventory 
of the aims and accomplishments of organ- 
ized veterandom, I wish to restate my decla- 
ration that “the American citizen who wore 
the uniform of his country is still a hero, but 
he finds he has over 19,000,000 comrades.” 

While it may be true that the glamor of 
the uniform is somewhat diminished, thank 
God we know in our hearts that the splendor 
of this great Republic is still untarnished, 
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Finally, we have every reason to appreciate 
the American standard of living, for we have 
had the opportunity to compare it with 
living conditions in other parts of the world. 
We know from experience that we live in the 
greatest country on the face of the earth, 
and that is why we not only are willing, if 
necessary, to defend it again on the field 
of battle, but as citizens and veterans we 
are dedicated to the task of preserving for 
posterity, unsullied and undefiled, the great- 
est Nation of them all—the Government of 
the United States of America. 


Address of Mr. J. Missakian on the Thirty- 
fourth Anniversary of the Independence 
of Armenia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a speech delivered by Mr. J. 
Missakian at the New England Mutual 
Hall, Boston, Mass., Sunday, June 1, 
1952, on the occasion of the thirty- 
fourth anniversary of the independence 
of Armenia: 


Mr. Chairman, honorable guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, we are assembled here this 
afternoon to commemorate in the presence 
of our distinguished guests the thirty-fourth 
anniversary of the independence of Armenia, 
and to pay tribute to the hallowed memory 
of those of our kinsmen who made, in days 
bygone, the supreme sacrifice so that Ar- 
menia might have her place in the sun, 
and live as a free and independent nation. 

On May 28, 1918, this small, yet heroic, 
people as a result of its valiant efforts pro- 
claimed its independence, after having en- 
dured foreign oppression and untold miseries 
for more than five centuries. 

It was the end of an age and the rebirth 
of a new dawn. They had just gone through 
one of the most fearful catastrophes the the 
history of mankind had ever recorded. 

After the fall of their last kingdom in 
the fourteenth century oppression settled 
upon the land of Ararat. Terror and tyranny 
overtook the nation especially after the six- 
teenth century when the sultans of the Ot- 
toman Empire established themselves in Ar- 
menia proper. Under the terrific strain of 
relentless persecution the Armenians with a 
higher daring achieved the miracle of re- 
taining their racial purity, their traditions, 
their culture, and their invincible spirit and 
vitality. 

During the First World War the Central 
Powers made a futile attempt to lure the 
Armenians into their camp. The Armeni- 
ans, however, paid no heed to their glitter- 
ing and empty promises, and wholeheartedly 
and courageously espoused the cause of the 
Entente Powers, and fought on their side. 

They paid dearly for their loyalty. 

The Sultan, infuriated by the downright 
refusal of the Armenians to fall in with 
his sinister scheme, assailed them with dia- 
bolical fury, and during 1915-1916 annihi- 
lated, in an orgy of blood and fire, no less 
than 1,000,000 men, women, and children. 
Contrary to the Sultan's expectations, how- 
ever, the Armenian question was not set- 
tled by the sword. “The Armenians are 
skirting the abyss” some people thought in 
those grim days. Indeed, nothing short of 
a miracle could stay the final tragedy. 

But the miracle happened. 
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The Armenians of the Caucasus and the 
survivors of the Turkish massacres employed 
what strength they could muster, and in a 
decisive battle defeated the enemy with 
heroic grandeur under the leadership of 
the Armenian Revolutionary Federation, and 
forced him to recognize Armenia’s right to 
freedom and independence. The indomitable 
fortitude in sacrifice of the Armenian fight- 
ers had saved the country from irretrievable 
disaster, and laid the foundations of an 
independent and democratic republic. 

Armenia, in 1918, was a sovereign state, 
master of its own destiny. She had lost 
during the world conflagration one-third of 
her people, and earthly wealth beyond com- 
pute. She had not, however, lost her soul 
and her national spirit. 

During these stormy periods of their his- 
tory the Armenians witnessed the flowering 
of true democracy in their homeland. Pend- 
ing the meeting of a constituent assembly, 
the system adopted in 1918 provided for a 
government responsible to parliament, free- 
dom of speech, right of assembly, freedom 
of faith, and personal liberty for all, without 
distinction of race, creed, or social status. 
All state authority was vested in the people. 
The economic situation was slowly, yet ap- 
preciably, improving thanks to the endur- 
ance and unremitting labor of the Armenian 
people. 

On January 19, 1920, the Supreme Coun- 
cil of the Allies granted de facto recogni- 
tion to the Armenian Republic, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States concurred in 
the decision on April 23, 1920. 

On August 10, 1920, the independence of 
Armenia was sanctified by the Treaty of 
Sevres, and in November President Wilson 
“with eagerness to serve the Armenian peo- 
ple,” and after “having examined the ques- 
ticn in the light of the most trustworthy 
information available, and with a mind to 
the highest interests of justice,” assigned 
to the Armenian Republic, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the Supreme 
Council, an area of some 40,000 square miles 
within Turkish Armenia, Six months earlier 
the President had urgently advised and re- 
quested the Senate to accept the mandate 
for Armenia. Unfortunately, however, the 
Congress declined to grant the Executive 
power to accept the mandate. 

A somber destiny awaited the Armenians. 

Armenia, by virtue of the Treaty of 
Sevres—the terms of which were the inex- 
orable, but richly deserved, retribution to 
be visited on Ottoman tyranny—was for- 
mally erected into a free and independent 
state so that she might, in peace and se- 
curity, develop her cultural and economic 
life, and devote her efforts to the service of 
civilization. Armenia’s gratification was, 
however, short-lived. Clouds were gathering 
over Anatolia. The Treaty of Sevres was not 
destined to be carried out. Momentous 
events darkened the political horizon in 
Europe, greatly changing the aspect of the 
near-eastern settlement. 

In the meanwhile, the Bolsheviks were 
undermining the democracy of Armenia. 
Were not the Republic of the Workmen’s, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Soviets, and Mustafa 
Kemal’s Turkey fighting a common enemy— 
the British? Was not Great Britain playing 
a leading role in the counterrevolution by 
sending large supplies of munitions to the 
White-Russian generals? How could Rus- 
sia and Turkey tolerate the existence on 
their frontiers of the democratic and inde- 
pendent Republic of Armenia— this British 
outpost in the Caucasus“? 

Tentative negotiations had already begun 
in Moscow, and the stage set for an under- 
standing which during the latter part of 1920 
grew into a cordial alliance between Bolshe- 
vik Russia and Kemalist Turkey. By fall 
1920, events came to a head. Bolshevik and 
Turkish formations were converging cn 
Armenia. At this grimmest hour of the Re- 
public’s history, the Armenians went forth 


into battle, but the combined military might 
of their adversaries overwhelmed them. 
Pressed to the limit of endurance, and 
hopelessly cut off from any effective assist- 
ance on the part of their western allies, the 
Armenians fell before Soviet treachery, and 
the newly born Republic was forthwith ab- 
sorbed within the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet regime brought in its wake in- 
describable terror. In February 1921 the 
Armenians, goaded to despair, made an un- 
successful attempt to drive the Bolshevik 
hordes out, but within a matter of weeks 
the invaders completed the submission of 
the republic. 

Two years later, at Lausanne, the victorious 
allies signed with Turkey another treaty of 
peace, reducing the Treaty of Sevres, the 
charter of the Armenian people, to a scrap 
of paper. None of the promises made to 
the Armenians, both in peacetime and war- 
time, was fulfilled, and the gallant “little 
ally” was left completely in the lurch, with 
nothing to rely on to protect his trampled 
rights but the “deep concern” and “touching 
sympathy” of his erstwhile friends. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are not times 
for lamentations, but rather of vigorous and 
manly action, in order that we, the free peo- 
ples of the world, may in good time arrest 
the incursion of the evil forces of interna- 
tional communism and defend our liberties, 
our traditions, and our homes, wherever they 
may be, against the powers of chaos and 
darkness. At this juncture I feel it is essen- 
tial for the great nations that they do not 
shrink from the compelling necessity of get- 
ting themselves acquainted with the prob- 
lems and aspirations of all the enslaved peo- 
ples of the world, among them the Arme- 
nians, and take a genuine interest in their 
destiny, because each one of these peoples 
has or will eventually have its modest part 
to play in the common struggle against what 
is justly coined as the Communist flail. 

In the year of grace 1952 the ancient land 
of Ararat is one of the component republics 
of the mighty Soviet Union, confined to an 
area of some 11,000 square miles for a popu- 
lation of approximately one and a half mil- 
lion souls. For over 30 years Armenia has 
never been given a chance to choose her own 
system of government and her own way of 
life—the American way of life—for the ob- 
vious reason that Communist philosophy is 
uncompromisingly opposed to the principle 
of self-determination of small nations. Com- 
plete denunciation of national independence 
is the mainstay of international communism, 
-The ill-advised apologists of Moscow, wher- 
ever and of whatever nationality they might 
be, would do well in studying the Commu- 
nist gospel before they commit the stupidity 
of hailing the Soviet republics as free and 
independent units within the Soviet Empire. 

According to one Armenian writer no- 
where in the whole world an Armenian is 
freer than in Soviet Armenia. 

We have to agree with him in a sense. 
Yes, you are free in Soviet Armenia to glori- 
fy “Father” Stalin throughout the day. You 
are free to pour maledictions upon the west- 
ern nations, and particularly upon those of 
your kinsmen abroad who remain un- 


flinchingly loyal to the ideals of American or 


British democracies. You are free to de- 
nounce to the state police your own father 
and mother, your brother and sister, your 
wife and children should they in a moment 
of despair, exhibit signs of wavering in their 
loyalty to the sinister principles of Marxism. 
You are free to deny God and the lofty prin- 
ciples our Christian faith stands for. You 
are free to trample, if you so wish, on the 
Bible on which the whole edifice of our fore- 
fathers’ concept of morality and spiritual 
values is founded. You are free to vote that 
the church round the corner be converted 
into a military depot. 

Yes; in Soviet Armenia as in the other Re- 
publics of the Soviet Union one has all the 
freedom one wishes for as long as one is 
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wise enough to use it for the furtherance of 
the Soviet tyranny, and behave in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Kremlin. 

But you are not free to leave out Stalin’s 
name in the concluding stanza of your verse, 
if you are a poet. You are not free to un- 
shackle your mind and soul from the sordid 
principles of Marxian philosophy, and its 
concept of art if you are a painter or a 
composer. You are not free to make use 
of the grammar, vocabulary and orthography 
of your own language if you are a writer, 
because Stalin has seen to it that thousands 
of Russianized words and expressions be in- 
troduced in your language. Indeed, his 
Armenian disciples have been so active in 
this field, and have to such an extent cari- 
catured the mother tongue that Armenian 
editors in Europe or in the United States 
have to rearrange and translate into Arme- 
nian texts published in Armenia. 

As a natural sequence of its anti-God 
policy, the Soviet Government has divested 
the Church of Armenia of all her authority. 
and the supreme head of the church of his 
prerogatives. The latter has to submit to 
the approval of the Kremlin his encyclicals 
addressed to his flock throughout the world. 
It is due to the interference of the Soviet 
Government in matters ecclesiastical of the 
Armenian people that one section of the 
Armenian community in the United States 
has severed all its ties with the Holy See, 
because the primate is not a free agent and 
receives his orders from Moscow. 

We are told by the Armenian apologists 
of Moscow that Soviet Armenia has, dur- 
ing the last 30 years or so, been transformed 
from a backward agricultural protectorate 
into an advanced Socialist state with a highly 
developed industry and a florishing culture. 
I am not going to deny that our miniature 
republic has, indeed, made some progress in 
the fields of industry and intellectual 
activity. 

This progress, however, is due chiefly not 
to the Communist order, but to the labor and 
constructive genius of the Armenians who 
would have achieved no less, if not more, 
under a democratic system. Give any com- 
munity of Armenians a couple of desert is- 
lands, and you can bet your life that they 
will transform them into gardens in no 
time. 

No amount of material prosperity can 
ever compensate for the loss of freedom. 
There is only one kind of freedom in the 
Soviet Union—the freedom to forget all about 
freedom. 

There are today 3,500,000 Armenians in 
the world—2,500,000 within the Soviet Union, 
and about 1,000,000 in the dispersion. Out of 
this number some 250,000 have the distinc- 
tion of being the loyal and proud citizens 
of this noble land of America. 

Twenty thousand of them fought for 
Uncle Sam in the last war, and we are 
mighty proud of them. Seven hundred 
thousand Armenians enjoy the hospitality of 
other free lands. The bulk of this number 
consists of the survivors of the massacres; 
they were forcibly uprooted from their 
homeland after the First World War. 

To them the Communist regime now 
firmly established in Armenia is not the an- 
swer to their aspirations. The Armenians 
did not shed their blood in order to shake 
off the Ottoman yoke, and fall under the 
grinding tyranny of the Kremlin. 

With the exception of a handful of mis- 
guided individuals here and there, the over- 
whelming majority of the Armenians in the 
United States or in other free countries, 
abhor communism and all it stands for be- 
cause they believe in free and unfettered 
democracy. They believe in the right of all 
nations to choose their own system of gov- 
erhment and their own way of life. They 
abhor totalitarianism in any shape or form. 
They are opposed to communism because its 
ethics as practiced behind the iron curtain 
is based on the negation of our moral and 
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social order. They are opposed to commu- 
nism because its perverted philosophy, 
basically anti-Christian, is inhuman and en- 
tirely out of tune with the traditions and 
aspirations of the Armenian people. 

Armenia must be free and independent. 
We have as much right to sovereign inde- 
pendence as other nations of like stature. 
We have won this right by our culture and 
civilization, by our own blood, and by our 
unflinching loyalty, in two major wars, to 
the United States, Great Britain, Prance, and 
the other allied nations. 

Armenia is not alone in her agony. The 
Soviet tyranny is rampant in Georgia and 
Azerbaijan, in the Ukraine and in the remote 
corners of Central Asia. The peoples of 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania suffer under 
the heel of the mighty Soviet Cheka. 

The fantastic aggressiveness of the Soviet 
Union as manifested in its efforts to expand 
beyond the borders of 1939, along with the 
subversive activity of its fellow travelers 
scattered throughout the world, should dispel 
from our minds any doubt as to the am- 
bitious aim of the Soviet leaders to conquer 
the world, and establish their reign of terror 
and tyranny everywhere. 

According to the apologists of Moscow this 
strategy of territorial expansion is prompted 
chiefly by security reasons. We know not 
how far west, east, south, or north Stalin 
wishes to push his armies before he can feel 
himself safe and secure. I wonder if the 
white cliffs of Dover or the majestic Rock of 
Gibraltar would give him that sense of se- 
curity. 

At the present moment the unprecedented 
terror of the Bolshevik colossus is yawning 
from behind the iron curtain. It may de- 
vour the European Continent if the free 
peoples of the world persist in shutting their 
eyes to the realities of the day, and indulge 
in a policy of appeasement in regard to So- 
viet Russia. We all remember where placat- 
ing the tyrant led the world to 13 years ago. 

The task confronting the mighty forces of 
democracy led by the United States and 
Great Britain is not how to annihilate the 
Russian people but, on the contrary, how to 
annihilate international communism, and 
make the whole world a safer place to live in. 
The problem confronting the United States 
and the other free nations is not how to ob- 
tain territorial aggrandizement, but how 
to arrest the onslaught of communism on 
their free and democratic way of life. There 
is no lust for conquest in their hearts, but a 
genuine desire to save our Christian civiliza- 
tion. 

The free world can achieve this purpose 
by peaceful means. In the meantime, how- 
ever, it is of paramount import that those 
who hold the destiny of mankind in their 
hands take, in the first place, such steps as 
to make the Communist agents in their 
midst harmless. Indeed, I see no reason 
why they should not ship to Russia in a 
couple of bundles all conspirators who re- 
ceive their orders from the Kremlin, and try 
to undermine the security of their respective 
countries. All those traitors who look upon 
the Red flag as their national flag, and pro- 
fees that the world can be transformed into 
a paradise by the stern policy of violence of 
international communism. 

Secondly, the free peoples of the world will 
have to build up their defenses and to be 
so strong as to make the leaders of the So- 
viet Empire tremble on their thrones at the 
mere thought of an armed clash with the 
United States and the rest of the free world. 
Let the Korean incident which may be fol- 
lowed by others, be a warning to us all and 
an eye-opener. Time may not always be on 
the side of the democratic nations. The 
Communist hydra may strike before we 
know where we are and how we stand. 

At this grimmest hour of human history 
let us, in all the free Iands, brace our nerve, 
and combat international communism if it 


is our purpose to save our civilization from 
utter destruction, and defend what we hold 
as sacred. 

Let us put an end to our academic dis- 
cussions and our complacency, and stare the 
Communist vampire in the eye. 

We Armenians are a small people. Our 
efforts at emancipation have not, as yet, 
been crowned with success. 

Undaunted, however, we will continue our 
fight against the dark forces of tyranny 
until such time as Armenia will rise again as 
& free and independent nation. 

On this thirty-fourth anniversary of the 
independence of Armenia we feel confident 
that we will, in good time, overcome all ob- 
stacles that hinder our path, and will be- 
come a free member of the comity of free 
nations in order that we may rededicate our 
efforts to the defense of liberty and de- 
mocracy. 

Last Wednesday, Mr. Truman addressing 
. from a Rumanian committee, 
“You are going to survive as a free coun- 
try. You are going to have our whole- 
hearted cooperation in trying to survive.” 

We are sure that this message of comfort 
and hope goes not only to the Rumanian 
people, but also to all the enslaved peo- 
ples of the world, among them the Ar- 
menians. 

Let us vow, my fellow countrymen, not to 
weaken in our resolve to carry on the fight 
for freedom, America on our side. When 
America is on our side we cannot lose. 


The Golden Anniversary of Federal 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 3 of this year I visited Roosevelt 
Dam in central Arizona for about the 
twentieth time. This time the visit had 
a special interest. The dam had been 
roped off against traffic and a large 
crowd had gathered on the crest around 
a specially erected platform, from which 
microphones and a public-address sys- 
tem carried the voices of the speakers to 
everyone present. 

In this golden jubilee year of reclama- 
tion the people of Arizona were rededi- 
cating this first great reclamation dam 
for another 50 years of usefulness—or 
rather, as we hope and expect, for sev- 
eral multiples of 50 years. 

At the original dedication of the dam 
Theodore Roosevelt was the principal 
speaker. It was for him that the dam 
was named. This year a relative of the 
former President was scheduled to take 
part. On the platform that day were a 
number of elderly people who had heard 
the old Rough Rider at the original dedi- 
cation. These were the pioneers. 

As I looked at these pioneers, who were 
thus justly honored at having attended 
both dedications. I recalled the words 
spoken by Daniel Webster when, 50 years 
after the battle of Bunker Hill, the sur- 
viving veterans of that battle reassem- 
bled for the laying of the cornerstone of 
the Bunker Hill Monument. To this 
group Webster said: 
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Venerable men, you have come down to us 
from a former generation. Heaven has boun- 
teously lengthened your lives that you might 
behold this glorious day. 


Further on in the speech he added in 


wish and prayer: 


Late may you arrive in heaven. 


The group of venerable pioneers on 
Roosevelt Dam included as many women 
as men, but I felt that Webster’s words 
applied to them all: 

Heaven has bounteously lengthened your 
lives that you might behold this glorious 
day. 


And I thought the prayer “Late may 
you arrive in Heaven,” was particularly 
applicable; for after more than half a 
century of struggling with harsh nature, 
these pioneer men and women had creat- 
ed an earthly paradise which might well 
make them reluctant to leave the fruits 
of their labors here to enjoy another 
paradise. 

These people were somewhat more 
than pioneers in their own Salt River 
Valley and their own State of Arizona. 
As veterans of the first of our great rec- 
lamation projects, they pioneered for 
the whole West. Today, people to the 
number of hundreds of thousands have 
come or are coming into a heritage sim- 
ilar to theirs, and won, like theirs, 
through the Federal reclamation pro- 
gram which was inaugurated when Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt signed the 
original Reclamation Act 50 years ago 
today. 

During these 50 years of reclamation, 
2,792,000 acres of desert land which oth- 
erwise would have been virtually worth- 
less have been reclaimed and trans- 
formed into flourishing farmlands and 
valleys, dotted with modern homes and 
modern communities. 

An additional 2,028,000 acres have 
been provided with supplemental water 
which has enabled them to remain in 
ae or to expand their produc- 

on, 

More than 100,000 new farms have 
been created. In the homes on these 
farms live more than 350,000 American 
citizens who have found new productive 
opportunities through the reclamation 
program. 

In the towns and surrounding areas 
supported by reclamation-created rural 
areas live more than a million American 
citizens who owe their businesses, jobs, 
opportunities, and livelihoods to recla- 
mation. 

Sixteen million gross tons of food and. 
fiber were raised on these reclamation 
farms in 1950. For six consecutive years 
the value of the produce of reclamation 
farms has totaled more than a half-bil- 
lion dollars per year, reaching a high 
point of well over $600,000,000 in 1951. 

More than 4,000,000 kilowatts of hy- 
droelectric generating capacity have 
been installed, making possible the estab- 
lishment of great industrial develop- 
ments to balance the reclamation-cre- 
ated agricultural productive capacity. 

Reclamation development of the rivers 
and other water resources of the West 
has created or enhanced recreational 
and wildlife opportunities to the point 
that added returns from these fields 
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alone are estimated at more than 
$36,000,000 a year. 

Federal tax returns from reclama- 
tion-created wealth to date are estimated 
at two and a quarter billion dollars—or 
somewhat more than the total sum in- 
vested in the reclamation program to 
date. Yet that investment is being for 
the most part directly repaid by the di- 
rect beneficiaries—the water and power 
users. 

Astounding as these achievements are, 
they become even more astounding when 
we realize that a full half of our 50-year 
total reclamation investment has been 
made within the past 6 years on under- 
takings that have not yet been brought 
to the point where they yield production 
or returns. The cited measurable 
achievements, in other words, are the 
fruits of only half our investment pro- 
gram. Returns from the remainder, 
coming in future years, will swell the 
total of benefits to sums far greater than 
any we have yet seen. 

It surely needs no demonstration that 
to build up the prosperity of the West 
on this scale is also to build up the pros- 
perity of the entire Nation. The incomes 
of reclamation areas—incomes the taxes 
alone on which have totaled more than 
the $2,000,000,000 cost of reclamation 
works—are spent for farm machinery, 
household furnishings, personal goods, 
autos, refrigerators, razor blades, cloth- 
ing—goods of all kinds produced all over 
the country. 

In creating 100,000 western homes, 
reclamation has also created a billion 
and a half dollar a year market for 
American business. 

Surely President Theodore Roosevelt 
was gifted with prophetic foresight when 
he wrote, in his message to the Congress 
on December 3, 1901: 

The reclamation and settlement of the arid 
lands will enrich every portion of our coun- 
try, just as the settlement of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys brought prosperity to the 
Atlantic States. The increased demand for 
manufactured articles will stimulate indus- 
trial production, while wider home markets 
and the trade of Asia will consume the larger 
food supplies and effectually prevent West- 
ern competition with Eastern agriculture. 
Indeed, the products of irrigation will be 
consumed chiefiy in upbuilding local centers 
of mining and other industries, which would 
otherwise not come into existence at all. Our 
people as a whole will profit, for successful 
home-making is but another name for the 
upbuilding of the Nation. 


Again and again this great President 
showed his faith in reclamation of the 
West—faith which our western citizens 
have so abundantly justified. In his 
second annual message, on December 2, 
1902, he said: 

Few subjects of more importance have 
been taken up by the Congress in recent years 
than the inauguration of the system of na- 
tionally aided irrigation for the arid regions 
of the Far West. 


The following year, in a telegram to 
the Irrigation Congress at Ogden, Utah, 
September 15, 1903, he said: 

The passage of the national irrigation law 
was one of the great steps not only in the for- 
ward progress of the United States but of all 
mankind. It was the beginning of an 


achievement so great that we hesitate to 
predict the outcome. But it was only the 
beginning. Now that the law is an ac- 
complished fact it must be given effect.. 

The feasible projects are always large and 
costly, because private enterprise has already 
seized upon the smaller and less expensive 
ones, leaving to the Government the great 
works which are to bear so essential a part 
in bringing the Nation to its full develop- 
ment. Great care and highest engineering 
skills are required to plan and build such 
works, which are among the most difficult 
undertakings of mankind. They must be 
built for permanence and safety, for they 
are to last and spread prosperity for 
centuries. * e œ 

Yet if we proceed both cautiously and 
persistently under this beneficent law we 
may confidently expect the largest possible 
development for our arid lands and their 
settlement by industrious, prosperous, self- 
respecting men and women, who will ex- 
change the products of irrigated agriculture 
for the products of mills and factories 
throughout the United States., Such com- 
munities, flourishing in what is now the 
desert, will finally take their places among 
the strongest pillars of our Commonwealth, 


In his third annual message, Decem- 
ber 7, 1903, Teddy Roosevelt again 
prophetically stressed the fact that 
reclamation is not only for the West, but 
for all America, saying: 


The Nation as a whole is of course the 
gainer by the creation of these homes, add- 
ing as they do to the wealth and stability 
of the country, and furnishing a home mar- 
ket for the products of the East and South. 
The reclamation law, while perhaps not ideal, 
appears at present to answer the larger needs 
for which it is designed. 


In his fifth annual message, December 
5, 1905, he said: 


The creation of small irrigated farms un- 
der the Reclamation Act is a powerful offset 
to the tendency of certain other laws to fos- 
ter or permit monopoly of the land. Under 
that act, the construction of great irriga- 
tion works has been proceeding rapidly 
and successfully, the lands reclaimed are 
eagerly taken up, and the prospect that the 
policy of National irrigation will accomplish 
all that was expected of it is bright. The 
act should be extended to include the State 
of Texas. 

The Reclamation Act derives much of its 
value from the fact that it tends to secure 
the greatest possible number of homes on the 
land, and to create communities of free- 
holders, in part by settlement on public 
lands, in part by forcing the subdivision 
of large private holdings before they can get 
water from Government irrigation works. 


The law requires that no right to the use of 


water for land in private ownership shall 
be sold for a tract exceeding 160 acres to 
any one landowner. This provision has 
excited active and powerful hostility, but 
the success of the law itself depends on the 
size and firm enforcement of it. We can- 
not afford to substitute tenants for free- 
holders on the public domain. 


And in his sixth annual message, 
December 3, 1906, President Roosevelt 
continued the same theme: 

The conservation of our natural resources 
and their proper use constitute the funda- 
mental problem which underlies almost 
every other problem of our national life. 
We must maintain for our civilization the 
adequate material basis without which that 
civilization can not exist. We must show 
foresight, we must look ahead. As a Nation 
we not only enjoy a wonderful measure of 
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present prosperity but if this prosperity is 
used aright it is an earnest of future success 
such as no other nation will have. The 
reward of foresight for this Nation is great 
and easily foretold. But there must be the 
look ahead, there must be a realization of 
the fact that to waste, to destroy, our na- 
tural resources, to skim and exhaust the 
land instead of using it so as to increase its 
usefulness, will result in undermining in 
the days of our children the very prosperity 
which we ought by right to hand down to 
them amplified and developed. For the last 
few years, through several agencies, 
the Government has been endeavoring to 
get our people to look ahead and to sub- 
stitute a planned and orderly development 
of our resources in place of a haphazard 
striving for immediate profit. * * * 

Moreover, the development of our water- 
ways involves many other important water 
problems, all of which should be considered 
as part of the same general scheme. The 
Government dams should be used to produce 
hundreds of thousands of horsepower as an 
incident to improving navigation. For the 
annual value of unused water power of the 
United States perhaps exceeds the annual 
value of the products of all our mines. 

Irrigation should be far more extensively 
developed than at present, not only in the 
States of the Great Plains and the Rocky 
Mountains, but in many others, as for in- 
stance, in large portions of the South At- 
lantic and Gulf States, where it should go 
hand in hand with the reclamation of swamp 
land. The Federal Government should seri- 
ously devote itself to this task, realizing that 
utilization of waterways and water power, 
forestry, irrigation, and the reclamation of 
lands threatened with overflow are all inter- 
dependent parts of the same problem. 

The work of the Reclamation Service in 
developing the larger opportunities of the 
western half of our country for irrigation 
is more important than almost any other 
movement. The constant purpose of the 
Government in connection with the Reclama- 
tion Service has been to use the water 
resources of the public lands for the ultimate 
greatest good of the greatest number; in other 
words, to put upon the land permanent 
home-makers, to use and develop it for them- 
selves and for their children and children’s 
children. There has been, of course, opposi- 
tion to this work. Opposition from some 
interested men who desire to exhaust the 
land for their own immediate profit without 
regard to the welfare of the next generation, 
and opposition from honest and well- 
meaning men who did not fully understand 
the subject or did not look far enough ahead. 
This opposition is, I think, dying away, and 
our people are understanding that it would 
be utterly wrong to allow a few individuals 
to exhaust for their own temporary personal 
profit the resources which ought to be devel- 
oped through use so as to be conserved for 
the permanent common advantage of the 
people as a whole. 


These passages, and many others 
which might be cited, reveal the great 
faith of one of our great Presidents in 
the resources, the people, and the future 
of our country. It was the faith which 
led him to work and fight for, and 50 
years ago today, to sign, the Reclamation 
Act which committed the financial and 
technical resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to a far-reaching program for 
opening the physical resources of the 
West to development by the initiative and 
enterprise of the people. 

Not many of us today can share the 
memory of this man’s personal presence, 
as could those pioneers who witnessed 
the rededication of Roosevelt Dam. But 
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we all can share his ideal and his 
vision. From time to time, lesser men 
have tried to cheapen or to diminish this 
cause. The achievements of reclamation 
stand as an irresistible refutation of 
their efforts, a living proof of the right- 
ness of Theodore Roosevelt’s ideal. 


The Moral Force of Enlightened Public 
Opinion Can Save America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include the address I delivered on 
June 14, 1952, in Waltham, Mass., be- 
fore the closing assembly of the annual 
State encampment of the United Span- 
ish American War Veterans. The ad- 
dress follows: 

I am deeply honored by your invitation 
to participate in these exercises marking the 
fifty-third annual State encampment of the 
United Spanish War Veterans of Massachu- 
setts. 

It is a particular pleasure to pay tribute 
to you not only as a Member of the Congress 
but also as a veteran of World War II. 

On such an occasion as this I think it is 
most proper and fitting that our younger 
veterans be reminded of the heroic service 
and sacrifices you and your departed com- 
rades rendered in patriotic devotion to this 
great Nation. 

Your pride in being members of the United 
Spanish War Veterans is based on very sub- 
stantial foundations. You are veterans of 
America’s first war for humanity. You are 
veterans of the only 100 percent volunteer 
Army the world has ever known. You are 
veterans of the only war in history that paid 
dividends. It was a war that was not fought 
to a draw—we dictated the terms. It was 
responsible for the building of the Panama 
Canal. It resulted in the passage of a much 
needed National Defense Act. It caused the 
abolition of yellow fever and other dread 
diseases. It united the North and the South 
so that we became a unified people under 
one great and glorious flag. It furnished 
every commander in World War I from the 
Commander in Chief on down. It was the 
first campaign fought on foreign soil. 

You did not bring the flag home—you 
left it where you put it and it is still there. 
You fought the war with poor equipment, 
poor food, antiquated guns and black powder. 
The war in which you served initiated im- 
provement in maintenance of the Army and 
Navy and inspired the formation of a stand- 
ing Army through training camps. It marked 
the industrial reconstruction of the South. 
It taught the valued lesson of unprepared- 
ness that claims more lives than actual war 
itself. It elevated the United States of 
America to a leading position in the assembly 
of nations. It marked the rebirth of a 
nation. 

Four hundred and fifty-eight thousand 
engaged in the conflict, exceeding in number 
those engaged in the Revolutionary War, the 
Mexican War, and the War of 1812. 

The losses in deaths from all causes were 
43 percent as compared with six-tenths of 
1 percent for the Civil War and seven-tenths 
of 1 percent for World War I. 


The average length of service was 14 
months as compared with 11 months for the 
Civil War and 9 months for World War I. 

The base pay was $15.60 a month as com- 
pared with $30 for World War I and 850 
for World War II. 

You received no bonus, no war-risk in- 
surance, no adjusted compensation, no voca- 
tional training, and no hospitalization until 
20 years after the war was concluded. 

The fevers and diseases and pestilence, 
beyond the enemy action, you faced and con- 
quered required the demonstration of a 
superlative courage and determination. 

As your United States Representative I 
have considered it simply a moral duty, these 
last 6 years, to encourage the approval of 
veteran's legislation to correct some of the 
injustices and inequities that have been 
visited upon you for so long. It was a 
special pleasure for me to vote for the enact- 
ment, in this Eighty-second Congress, of 
Public Laws 108 and 356 which eliminate 
some of the irritating red tape of adminis- 
tration and provide cost-of-living increases, 
which are still too small in my opinion, in 
disability compensation rates. It will be a 
sad hour in our netional history if the Ameri- 
can people ever neglect to discharge the just 
obligations owed to you and the veterans of 
all our wars. 

You more than any living veterans con- 
sciously realize that the wars in which 
America has participated have been conflicts 
begun by totalitarian governments. 

We have always been a peaceful people 
unprepared for aggressor attack because our 
basic motives have consistently been of good 
will toward our fellow man everywhere. We 
have never been activated by any lust for 
power over other peoples nor by greed for 
foreign territorial possessions. 

Whenever the fighting men of this Na- 
tion have marched, as youtand your com- 
rades marched, to do battle for America, our 
motive and purpose has consistently been 
to extend the boundaries of freedom. His- 
tory completely sustains that statement. 
Our record in the Philippines and in Cuba, 
campaigns in which some of you took part; 
our record in every case where we have res- 
cued subjugated peoples from the tyranny 
of the despot has been to aid and assist 
them to accomplish the free goal of self- 
government. 

Our own national doctrine and concept of 
government has always been to live at peace 
with our neighbors; to permit self-determi- 
nation by smaller countries within our 
own sphere of influence and encourage the 
peoples of every nation to choose their own 
particular form of government. 

As Americans we believe in the philosophy 
of government that grants citizens the free- 
dom to worship God as their consciences dic- 
tate. We believe in political freedom, free 
press, free schools and the liberty of the in- 
dividual to seek private progress in his own 
way secure from unjust interference by Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

It is for the preservation of these blessed 
privileges for ourselves and our children that 
you and all our veterans have fought and 
for which so many of our comrades have 
died. 

Because our objectives were just and our 
national unity was complete, we have been 
militarily triumphant in every fighting war 
we have entered. From the birth of this 
Nation we have continually and conclu- 
sively demonstrated that the fighting man 
and the war weapons of this wonderful 
country are clearly superior in actual battle. 

We are again evidencing that superior 
fighting ability in far-off Korea where, at 
this moment, our valiant soldiers, sailors, 
and marines are traditionally engaged in 
helping a blameless people retain their free- 
dom from godless oppression. We would be 
derelict in our sacred obligations today as 
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fellow veterans if we did not pause to sa- 
lute the members of our Armed Forces in 
Korea who appear at times to be so sadly 
forgotten in the current rush and turmoil 
of our domestic life. 

They more than any others, are encoun- 
tering physical privations and obstacles 
comparable to what you men faced back in 
ninety-eight. The deeds and achievements 
of our Korean veterans in overcoming ex- 
cruciating trials will be written down as 
among the very highest in the pages of our 
military history. Let us earnestly pray that 
bloody conflict will soon be honorably con- 
cluded. 

There are a great many responsible civic, 
religious, political, and military leaders to- 
day who seriously believe this Nation can 
successfully meet any aggressive war attack 
that might, God forbid, be thrust upon us 
by the treacherous Communist leaders. 
They are more vitally concerned about the 
danger that we will disintegrate from within 
by continually pursuing selfish personal am- 
bitions and allowing petty jealousies and 
prejudices to prevail among us. I must con- 
fess to sharing that conviction because of 
so many distressing signs pointing towards 
increasing national disunity. 

I feel it is timely to recall the wise warn- 
ing of Abraham Lincoln when he said: “If 
this Nation is ever destroyed, it will be from 
within and not from without.” 

Unfortunately, in this challenging hour 
there appear to be too many private Ameri- 
can citizens and too many particular groups 
who are thoughtlessly neglecting their pa- 
triotic participation in equality of sacrifice 
which is the primary obligation of American 
citizenship. The democratic integrity of this 
country cannot be preserved by selfish con- 
centration on individual riches, special leg- 
islative privilege for group business profits, 
nor evil schemes for political party advan- 
tage. They are cancerous growths eating 
away at a united devotion for the common 
good. 

Revelations of betrayal of public trust and 
abuse of government authority are nothing 
new in the history of any nation. Indi- 
vidual instances of corruption should be 
calmly measured with confident appreciation 
of the untold thousands who each day go 
faithfully about the honest discharge of their 
public duties. Untruthful random accusa- 
tions and reckless blanket denunciations 
are an injury not only to the individuals who 
may suffer from them but to Government 
stability itself. Those who embrace the true 
democratic spirit will be as strong in their 
praise of faithful officers as they are un- 
sparing in their just condemnation of the 
faithless. 

Divine Providence has surely placed heavy 
burdens upon the American people and Gov- 
ernment in these troublesome times. You 
who have lived through many challenging 
years and experiences realize that more than 
any other living Americans. The accelerated 
pate of modern American life demanding 
such severe adjustments of personal living, 
stupendous economic changes and unparal- 
leled Government complexities are enough 
to try the soul of any citizen. Adaptations 
to these changes and solutions to the grave 
problems accompanying them must be made 
and I am confident they will be successfully 
made. 

The driving moral force of an enlightened 
American public opinion can curb the un- 
bridled selfishness of those factional inter- 
ests seeking special privileges in cold dis- 
regard of national security. 

Those individuals who have denied their 
public responsibility will be repudiated and 
punished. Where laws are imperfect we shall 
take constitutional means to amend them. 
Where administrative operations have proved 
faulty orderly measures can be taken for cor- 
rection. 
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Freed of vices of corruption and favoritism 
our governmental institutions will work as 
our forefathers intended them to work. To 
the vital task of continuing this Christian 
democracy in moral health the most unself- 
ish effort of every individual American must 
be applied. From every citizen and organi- 
zation enjoying American blessing and privi- 
leges, we have a right to ask personal alle- 
giance and willing devotion to the common 
good and the national interest. 

We are faced today with the most un- 
scrupulous and diabolical enemy the world 
has ever known. The challenge they are 
hurling is more a test of our moral char- 
acter than our physical and material re- 
sources. The path leading to eventual vic- 
tory for us, and all free people of the earth, 
will be filled with personal sacrifices and 
national hardships, but we have no choice. 

You men of 1898 are living proof that the 
true American spirit can never be conquered. 
In honor of your department comrades, and 
the dead heroes of all our wars, let us here 
rededicate ourselves to the preservation of a 
free America and a free world, living in peace 
under God. 


Playing Politics With Principle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways dangerous to subordinate princi- 
ples to expediency. When the expedi- 
ency is purely political, the danger be- 
comes acute. Yet this is precisely what 
President Truman has tried to do in 
the handling of the steel crisis. Mr. 
Truman has proven himself willing to 
tie the Nation into knots, economically 
and legally, rather than use the pro- 
visions of a law which bears the name 
of his chief antagonist in the public 
arena. 

Incredible as it may seem, this is the 
one underlying theme behind the whole 
steel controversy. Instead of invoking 
the law established by Congress, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, to meet the situation, 
Mr. Truman sought to circumvent it. He 
was told in no uncertain terms by the 
Supreme Cour: that it is Congress which 
is vested by the Constitution with the 
power to make laws, not the President. 
He was told in equally uncertain terms 
by Judge David Pine of the United States 
District Court that the President is sub- 
ject to restraints like every other citizen 
under the terms of our Constitution. 

The Taft-Hartley Act sets up machin- 
ery to handle disputes of this nature. No 
one believes that the process of setting 
up techniques is an automatic assurance 
that they will function effectively in 
every instance, but the law is clear— 
they must be used before other devices 
are sought. This is an election year. 
With the world in its current sorry state, 
it ought to be possible for once to sub- 
ordinate the playing of politics to the 
exercise of honest judgment and the 
principles of American Government. 


Liquor Camel Begins To Sag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert the 
following article which appeared in the 
Sunday edition of the New York Daily 
News on June 15, 1952, on the subject of 
prohibition by taxation: 


Liquor CAMEL BEGINS To Sac 


There's an old saying about how the last 
straw piled on an overloaded camel was what 
broke the poor fellow’s back. There’s an old 
economic law of diminishing returns, which 
means that human effort in any line can go 
only so far before it takes to yielding smaller 
and smaller percentage rewards for more and 
more energy spent. 

According to facts and figures coming from 
an alarmed liquor industry, the last straw 
and the diminishing returns are now hitting 
the United States Treasury in the fleld of 
alcohol taxation. 

For several years prior to last November, 
the Federal tax on liquor was $9 a gallon. 
That was pretty stiff, when you consider that 
it added $2.25 to the proper cost of each 
quart. Wet States and various cities also 
took their tax gulps in different ways and 
sizes. 

Last November, Congress thought the 
liquor camel wasn’t carrying enough of a 
load, so it hiked the Federal tax to $10.50 per 
gallon—with smaller increases on beer and 
wine, 

The law of diminishing returns promptly 
took over, as evidenced by these figures: 

In the period November 1950 to March 
1951, when the tax was still $9 a gallon, 
the Treasury Department collected $821,600,- 
000 in liquor revenues. 

In the period November 1951 to March 
1952, with the tax at the new $10.50 per gal- 
lon rate, collections fell to $645,900,000. 

That was a drop of $175,700,000, whereas, 
of the same amount of liquor had been taxed 
at the new rate, the Treasury’s take would 
have been $958,500,000. 

These figures are from the Treasury itself. 
They are being widely circulated by the liq- 
uor people, who draw various conclusions of 
their own. 

It seems beyond dispute that the steepness 
of the tax rate is having a great deal to do 
with the decline in alcohol tax revenues. 
Naturally, people who can cut down on the 
stuff without too much pain are going to do 
so when taxes go up, especially at a time 
when the price of almost everything else is 
sky high. 

TAX GOES UP, REVENUE DOWN 

Some liquor people go on to insist that 
the tax increase has powerfully stimulated 
bootlegging. They think they see an early 
return of bootlegging as the major industry 
it was in the late twenties and early thirties, 
when Federal prohibition was reeling drunk- 
enly to a disgraceful end and the Capones, 
Schultzes, Diamonds, and their like were go- 
ing strong. 

Whether the prospects are as bad as that, 
we don’t know at this writing. We hope to 
find out, and cut the customers in on the 
facts as soon as may be. 

But it seems a safe bet that high liquor 
taxes at least aren’t doing anything to cut 
down the making of unlawful liquor. 
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And, as remarked above, it seems obvious 
that the high liquor taxes are hacking sharp- 
ly into Federal revenues from liquor. That 
simply means, if this keeps up, that the rest 
of us eventually will have to plug the gap 
with taxes on other items—as if these levies 
weren’t deadly enough already. 

All of which makes eminently sensible, we 
believe, Representative EMANUEL CELLER’S 
(Democrat, New York) proposal to get 
realistic about liquor taxes’ possible yields 
by slashing the rate to $6 a gallon. That 
looks much wiser than the $10.50 rate from 
a revenue-raising point of view. 


The Mutual Security Program and the Near 
East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that we shortly will be con- 
sidering the appropriation bill as au- 
thorized by the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, I am directing the attention of my 
colleagues to the following letter which 
I received from Daniel A. Poling, chair- 
man and editor of the Christian Herald 
magazine, published by the Christian 
Herald Association of 27 East Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City, which reads 
as follows: 


Dear Congressman MuLTER: I am taking it 
on myself to write you at this time as you 
begin debating the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram. 

With billions being spent everywhere, on 
economic reconstruction abroad as well as 
on armaments, it is only natural for sincere 
American citizens to grow somewhat panicky 
and reach for a scissors. It is my own sincere 
belief that in spite of the total asked for, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that it is 
just those areas which need our help most 
that are likely to become the weakest points 
in our world-wide lines of defense—if that 
help is not given. 

One of my own principal interests, of 
course, is the Near East, the cradle of our 
civilization and our beliefs. The amount of 
money earmarked for the region as a whole, 
while sorely needed, is but a trifle compared 
with the dividends in political and economic 
stability that would be ours if a program 
truly commensurate with the potentialities 
of this areg were to be applied. 

I believe that the amount proposed is ab- 
solutely indispensable at this stage of our 
relations with Russia. The only foreseeable 
way of bringing about peace between the 
Arab states and the State of Israel is to raise 
the material level of the area as a whole 
to a point where passions will be stilled and 
men will be able to forget the past. I am 
aware of the difficulties inherent in helping 
people who, as in the case of some of our 
Arab friends, may not at first seem overly 
anxious for our help, but I submit that 
our own interests as well as the long-range 
interests of the Near East itself, neverthe- 
less, call for unflagging aid, both moral and 
material. It is true that the State of Israel 
is the only forward-looking dynamic part- 
ner we now have in this area, but it should 
be remembered that it can become a beacon 
light for its neighbors. The Arab states, 
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too, must be given an opportunity to de- 
velop their vast agricultural areas, now lying 
fallow (especially in Syria, Iraq, and Jor- 
dan) to provide a sufficiently productive 
social matrix for the fabulous oil revenues, 
at present diverted into private pockets, to 
have a real effect. 

Conversely, while the Arab states must be 
aided, we must not forget that for the fore- 
seeable future it is the State of Israel, with 
its rapid process of industrialization and 
the 700,000 refugees it has absorbed since 
its founding, which is potentially the most 
reliable bastion we have in the Near East. 

The thought that has profoundly im- 
pressed me was summed up by Mr. Paul 
Hoffman in a recent article in the New York 
Times, World Investment, Not Foreign Aid. 
And may I urge you, in considering the 


Mutual Security Program as a whole, to give 


special thought to the Near East, that tur- 
bulent area on the borbers of the Soviet 
Union which is at once in most urgent need 
of our help and which is potentially its most 
rewarding recipient. 
Yours sincerely, 
DANIEL A. POLING. 


Labor’s Attitude on Public Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, those of 

us who have been obliged to follow what 
might be called electric-power politics in 
the United States have become aware of 
a persistent effort on the part of certain 
industry propagandists to convey the 
impression that organized labor is now 
taking a position hostile to what is known 
as public power development. It is a 
fact that two labor unions, one A. F. of L. 
and one CIO, have in the past couple of 
years made statements or adopted reso- 
lutions critical of some aspects of the 
public-power program. The spokesmen 
for the private utilities, or their allies, 
have seized upon these two dissenting 
statements and have attempted by rather 
crude and obvious propagandistic tac- 
tics to give the ordinary public the im- 
pression that there had been a major 
shift in the views of the American trade- 
union movement on this question of pub- 
lic power. Actually, there is ample evi- 
dence in published data that organized 
labor as a whole has not reversed itself 
on this vital issue of national policy. In- 
deed, many large individual unions are 
taking a more active role in support of 
the public-power program than at any 

time in the past. 
Io anyone who knows the elementary 
facts of economic and social life in Amer- 
ica today, it is highly suspicious to dis- 
cover an article indirectly attacking pub- 
lic power by the president of one of the 
CIO unions appearing in a magazine with 
a huge national circulation. Those of 
us who have been subjected to the propa- 
gandistic technique of the power lobby 
can only conclude that some very power- 
ful partisan influences must have been 
at work to have this article appear in 
@ publication which ordinarily is anti- 


labor in tone and unusually reactionary 
in political outlook. 

Here in Washington this week a num- 
ber of individuals received a reprint of 
this very one-sided and ill-informed ar- 
ticle by Joseph Fisher, president of the 
CIO utility workers. The reprint was 
mailed out with a covering letter from 
the president of a large private electric 
utility corporation in Montana. Noth- 
ing more unusual has happened in this 
country in a long time than to find a 
corporation executive spending money to 
plaster the country with material au- 
thored by an official of a CIO union. 

It is a glaring fact that when the presi- 
dent of an A. F. of L. union replied to the 
anti-public-power article by the CIO 
man, the great national publication that 
printed the first piece gave the reply the 
silent treatment. The particular point 
made by Charles MacGowan, president 
of the A. F. of L. boilermakers, was that 
labor relations between the unionized 
employees and the administratiors of a 
series of operations conducted by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority were excel- 
lent and, indeed, a model for many pri- 
vate employers. While this article was 
not written to further legislation favor- 
ing public power projects, the effect of the 
views and information was most helpful 
to the proponents of public power. It 
should go without saying that had the 
magazine which featured the article 
smearing public power been free of prop- 
agandistic bias, it most certainly would 
have printed the very competent and in- 
teresting answer to the article, which 
clearly gave at best a distorted and in- 
complete statement regarding labor rela- 
tions in public power installations. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for May 
27, in connection with an attack on the 
Electric Consumers’ Conference held here 
in Washington, May 26-28, 1952, there 
appeared the text of a resolution attack- 
ing public power which had been adopted 
by the Utility Workers of America—CIO. 
Members of Congress and the general 
public should not get the impression that 
the utility workers are expressing the 
viewpoint of the millions of members of 
the CIO on this particular controversy. 
The official position of the national CIO 
on power development is quite contrary 
and is carefully and persuasively set 
forth in a report, the Foundations of 
Prosperity, issued by the CIO committee 
on regional development and conserva- 
tion. That document deals with the 
whole problem of resource development 
and merits the careful study of everyone 
in public life. 

Only a few weeks ago the Textile 
Workers Union of America—CIO—met 
in biennial convention and there adopted 
a very specific and fairly detailed reso- 
lution on the subject of power. The 
Textile Workers Union of America— 
CIO—has a membership which is very 
much larger than that of the utility 
workers. But more important than 
mere size of this union is the fact that 
its resolution is much more representa- 
tive of the thinking of the great body 
of organized labor on the matter of 
power development than was the reso- 
lution sponsored by the utility workers. 
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Three of the principal sponsors of the 
Electric Consumers’ Conference which 
took a strong line in favor of public 
power, were the United Steelworkers of 
America, the United Automobile Workers 
of America and the Textile Workers 
Union of America. The combined mem- 
bership of these three unions is certainly 
close to three millions. 

The further vital fact should be noted: 
The Utility Workers have repeatedly at- 
tempted, at CIO annual conventions, to 
have their point of view adopted as offi- 
cial policy. They have not been able to 
muster a corporal’s guard to support 
their position. Virtually the entire con- 
vention voted to uphold the previous 
stand of the organization on public 
power. 

Herewith is the text of the resolution 
sponsored by the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO: 

PUBLIC POWER 

Many of us have experienced and lived 
through the rapid and beneficial economic 
and social changes which low-cost public 
power development, linked with flood con- 
trol and other conservation programs, have 
brought to an entire region. 

Time and time again we have endorsed the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and have at all 
times fought for legislation to continue and 
expand this program. 

One of the most important reasons making 
for the instability of the textile industry in 
certain regions—particularly New England 
and New York—is the comparatively high 
cost of power. Not only our own members 
but every consumer living in these areas 
must pay nearly twice as much for electricity 
in his home or for other essential needs as 
do the people served largely by public-power 
developments such as TVA in the South and 
Bonneville in the West. 

Low-cost electricity has become a universal 
necessity of modern life, both in the city and 
on the farm, in the home and in the fac- 
tory. Nevertheless, the tightly organized, 
fabulously wealthy, ruthless and skillfully 
directed monopolistic coalition, which seeks 
to dominate all branches of our political and 
economic life, is now waging a vigorous drive 
to kill cff all public power developments in 
this country. With cunning and deliberate 
intent to deceive, public power is smeared as 
subversive and socialistic. 

The truth is that the private power com- 
panies are seeking to have all current pro- 
duced by great natural hydroelectric re- 
sources in this country turned over to the 
monopolistic private interests on virtually 
their own terms. Stripped of all double talk, 
this is what the power fight is all about. The 
issue is brutally clear. The private electric 
companies seek to rob the public of the riches 
which nature provides and thus to tighten 
its monopolistic grip on the supply of power 
so that prices to the public may be jacked up 
at will. 

Experience has demonstrated beyond any 
question that there is no practical way of 
measuring the real cost of supplying elez- 
tricity to the public except by operating 
yardstick public power projects: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the seventh biennial conven- 
tion of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, That 

1. We demand that Congress enact ena- 
bling legislation to extend the public gen- 
eration of hydroelectric power wherever 
physical resources permit and whenever the 
need for power exists, but within the frame- 
work of comprehensive regional plans, and 
with due respect for all other resources, 
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2. We urge Congress to specifically direct 
the Government to transmit power generated 
in Government plants over publicly owned 
long-distance transmission lines, since the 
question of public transmission is the crux 
of the hydroelectric power fight. 

3. We urge Congress to authorize and pro- 
vide funds for public construction and op- 
eration of auxiliary steam plants wherever 
needed to firm up or augment hydroelectric 
power plants. 

4. We urge Congress to continue, without 
compromise or alteration, the policy of giv- 
ing preference to nonprofit, cooperative, or 
municipally owned bodies in the sale and 
distribution of publicly generated power. 

5. We call upon Congress to make avail- 
able public credit to municipalities or non- 
profit bodies to acquire existing local gen- 
erating or transmission facilities whenever 
it is shown that monopolistic practices are 
operating against the public interest. 

6. We declare that the adoption of this 
public power policy does not mean that we 
propose that private power companies go out 
of business or be forced to operate without a 
fair return. In fact, our purpose is exactly 
the reverse. We are convinced that increased 
supplies of cheap or low-cost power and the 
operation of yardstick transmission facili- 
ties will greatly increase total power con- 
sumption and thereby improve business for 
the private companies and for related indus- 
tries, as well as for publicly or cooperatively 
owned power projects. 


Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include herein an inspiring ad- 
dress delivered by Mayor John J. Buck- 
ley, of Lawrence, Mass., at the American 
Legion lot, Immaculate Conception Cem- 
etery, that city, on May 30, 1952: 


It has always been characteristic of us as 
& people here in America, that from time to 
time during the year we interrupt the tenor 
of our daily lives, and putting aside the 
pressing cares of the hour, we pay grateful 
homage to the memory of our heroic dead 
who gave their lives in order that we might 
enjoy the fruits of a united, free, and strong 
Nation. 

And it is on this day, Memorial Day, that 
the soul of our Nation is touched most 
deeply. On this day, in the most beautiful 
season of the year, when the very earth itself 
quickens with new life and lends its renewed 
beauty to a saddened people, we come to pay 
tribute to men and women who gave the last 
full measure of their devotion and courage 
to the principles and ideals and hopes which 
we, the living, are dedicated to foster and 


Originally observed in memory of the 
heroes of the Civil War, this day has done 
much toward healing the jagged wound that 
our Nation suffered in that terrible conflict, 
and today the custom of decorating the 
graves of our soldiers with flowers is sym- 
bolic not alone of our gratitude to brave 
men who preserved the strength of our Union 
but also to those who founded our great 
Nation and kept unsullied its honor and 
freedom on far-flung foreign battlefields. 

How presumptuous it would be of us to 
believe that any words we may express to 


honor their memory would reach with more 
appeal to Almighty God with whom our hon- 
ored dead this day commune in a universal 
tongue. Rather it is that their actions in- 
spire in us this day the nobler motives and 
more heroic patriotism that we, the living, 
need so badly to see us through the difficult 
days ahead. 

And so it is that we gather here today, not 
only in tender memory of those heroes who 
died upon the field of battle, for their mem- 
ory shall live with the life of our Nation till 
time shall be no more, but also to join with 
those proud and sorrowful mothers and 
fathers and wives of those men whose blood 
has given vital currents to the heart of our 
Nation. 

And, although on this sacred day, we place 
fragrant flowers over the silent chambers 
wherein their bodies rest, we know in our 
hearts that the Almighty God in his wisdom 
and justice has taken them into Himself 
in the place of our eternal destiny. 

Which of us here today who have placed 
flowers and flags on the graves of our loved 
ones doubt that they hover as a cloud of 
witnesses above this Nation, guiding us with 
their hopes and prayers and love. Certainly, 
as William Jennings Bryan, so logically 
stated: “If the Almighty God deigns to touch 
with divine power the cold and pulseless 
heart of the buried acorn, and to make it 
burst forth from its prison walls, will He 
leave neglected in the earth the soul of man 
made in the image of his Creator?” “If 
matter mute and inanimate though changed 
into a multitude of forms can never die, will 
the spirit of man suffer annihilation when 
it has paid a brief visit, like a royal guest 
to this tenement of clay? No—I am as sure 
that there is another life as I am that I live 
today.” 

I am equally certain that our honored 
dead wait patiently to be reunited with those 
to whom they have handed, with love and 
confidence, the sacred heritage which we so 
highly treasure. 

And to our bereaved people, we can gently 
say, “Sit not in darkness, not despair, nor 
sorrow, for those dear to you whom you 
early mourn shall live again and live to- 
gether. The Nation lives because you gave 
it men who loved it better than their own 
lives; men who marched bravely along the 
long tortuous road to honor and immortal- 
ity. Your sorrow is the Nation's pride, for 
your sorrows are the guaranty that our coun- 
try shall continue to move strongly forward 
under God's guidance toward a greater de- 
gree of justice and liberty, truth and 
morality.” 

How truly has it been said: 


“Well blest is he who has a dear one dead 
A friend he has whose face will never 
change 
A dear communion that will not grow 
strange 
The anchor of love is death.” 


And the death of those whom we honor 
here today is symbolic of the love they bore 
for each of us, and upon each of us is placed 
the tremendous, unavoidable responsibility 
of being worthy of their sacrifices. 

I cannot more clearly express the nature of 
that responsibility than by quoting from a 
few lines of the thoughts of an unknown 
soldier during the early dark days of World 
War II. This poem was found on a scrap 
of paper in a trench in north Africa by Gen. 
Sir Bernard Montgomery: 


“Stay with me, God. The night is dark, 
The night is cold; my little spark 
Of courage dies. The night is long; 
Be with me, God, and make me strong. 


“I knew that death is but a door. 
I knew what we were fighting for: 
Peace for the kids, our brothers freed, 
A kinder world, a cleaner breed. 
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“Help me, O God, when death is near 
To mock the haggard face of fear. 
That when I fall—if fall I must 
My soul may triumph in the dust.” 


What greater objectives could we possibly 
have than to carry on in our daily lives to- 
ward peace for our children and freedom 
for all men in a world of kindness and mor- 
ality. 

The question that faces us this day is: 
Are we determined to accept this responsi- 
bility and give full and true meaning to 
those who look down upon us today, or are 
we to break faith with those who purchased 
by their valor, and sealed with their blood, 
the sacred heritage which is ours? 

Many years ago at Gettysburg, Abraham 
Lincoln, looking ahead to the end of the 
Civil War and foreseeing the difficult days 
ahead, prayed that the supreme sacrifice of 
the countless dead about him should not, 
in the end, be a vain one. History tells us 
that his prayer was answered. America 
healed its wounds and soared upward to 
even more glorious heights, becoming in time 
the living symbol before all the world of the 
triumph of the human spirit in its search 
for freedom from the oppressions of tyranny. 
There is little doubt that we have arrived 
again at the crossroads in our history. Hav- 
ing survived the holocaust of another great 
war, we can either go ahead in the humane 
and enlightened progress that thus far has 
been our national destiny, or we can know 
for the first time as a Nation the ignominy 
of defeat. 

First, we must face reality and accept the 
cold hard fact that the totalitarian enemy, 
ever watchful and alert, is at the gate. He 
is an enemy that we cannot afford to under- 
estimate, for he is promoting the most ma- 
lignant and united tyranny that the world 
has ever seen. He seeks to devour us be- 
cause he knows that we are the citadel of 
freedom and truth, and as such, we stand 
firmly in his tyrannical path. 

As we stand here today, we must, as mil- 
lions of Americans all over our great land 
must, and are at this very moment doing, 
vow that this citadel of freedom and truth 
must not fall. Evoking the spirit of Lincoln, 
as we cast our eyes over the flower and flag- 
decorated graves of our fighting dead, we 
must reaffirm that they shall not have died 
in vain. 

With Lincoln we must, now more than 
ever before, rededicate ourselves to the great 
task remaining before us. We must here 
resolve that the destiny of America is securely 
held in the hands of we, the living. 

But above all we must realize that all our 
vows, affirmations, and resolves are empty 
and meaningless if we do not carry them 
beyond the precincts of this consecrated 
ground, beyond today, into the daily lives of 
all our tomorrows. 

If we are to remain strong and free we 
must place our faith in God and base our 
strength on a high level of morality. The 
enemy without the gate is strong, but he can 
never defeat us unless we permit ourselves 
to be weakened by the enemy within; and 
unfortunately there is an enemy within, one 
almost as insidious as the force that lurks 
without the gate. It is the enemy of our own 
negligence, our own frequent, almost daily 
disregard of the faith we must keep with 
our God, our fathers, our dead, and with our- 
selves and each other. The tragic irony of 
our times is that we who live in an era that 
possesses the revelation of the true God, 
should so often fail to live up to the virtues 
in which we express belief; fail to maintain 
the steadfast, constant allegiance to those 
duties which we owe to God, country, family, 
and fellowman. Only when we nourish and 
practice those virtues perfectly can we expect 
to realize the full and rounded dignity of our 
human personality. 
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It is ironic that we, living in a system 
of free enterprise, the only economic system 
possible in the life of a true democracy, often 
give by our daily actions unconscious support 
to that system of materialistic philosophy 
that seeks to crush us. If we are to survive 
we must reject the “something for nothing” 
attitude; we must be intolerant of the ten- 
dency so prevalent in our time to break down 
public and private morality. 

We are not lost here in America, but we 
can well be if we do not pause to reevaluate. 
Compulsive greed is the ancient evil that has 
destroyed all the great civilizations of the 
past, And the only antidote to greed is 
good, plain honesty in every action of our 
daily lives, no matter how seemingly in- 
significant. The whole is greater than the 
part, but the quality of any part, no matter 
how small, must ultimately determine the 
nature of the whole. 

We must realize finally that we, standing 
here today, though we be living, have much 
in common with the dead that we have come 
here to commemorate. We share first with 
our beloved dead the destiny of the immor- 
tality of the human soul, though unlike them 
we have not as yet consummated that 
destiny, and, secondly, we share with them, 
here in America, a commonness of purpose: 
What they lived for, what they fought and 
died to preserve, our great land, we must 
live for and perhaps fight and die to preserve. 

We can best honor and cherish our dead, 
then, if we in our daily lives lend ourselves 
to no action that will tend to destroy that 
purpose which was theirs and which must 
be ours. The dead are not gone, they are 
merely waiting. Much have they left us, 
and all that they have left is a part of us. 
In us they live and will continue to live 
as long as we continue on this earth, a race 
of people loving God, country, and freedom. 

And we can be helped in honoring and 
cherishing our dead in this very real man- 
ner, if in our daily lives we remember the 
lines of the great seventeenth century poet, 
John Donne. 

“No man is an island, entire of itself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a part of 
the main; if a clod be washed away by the 
sea, the continent is the less; any man’s 
death diminished me, because I am involved 
in mankind; and therefore, never send to 
know for whom the bell tolls; it tolls for 
thee.” 

And, in remembering these lines, our dead 
will be near us always—as they should be— 
and we will not fail them. 


Cultural Relations Interchange In 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


— OF NEW TORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I inserted 
in the June 5 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD— 
page A3501—a news item telling of the 
winning in Brussels by one of my constit- 
uents, Leon Fleischer, of the Queen Elisa- 
beth of Belgium International Musical 
Competition. Mr. Fleischer is the first 
American to win such a prize in an inter- 
national musical competition. Ap- 
pended is a magnificently written article 
from the New York Times of Sunday, 
June 8, by the famous music critic, Olin 
Downes, further detailing this accomp- 
lishment and its implications in our re- 
lations with the people of free Europe: 


COMPETITION AT BRUSSELS—LEON FLEISCHER, 
AMERICAN PIANIST, Is WINNER OF FIRST 
PRIZE In INTERNATIONAL CONTEST SPON- 
SORED BY QUEEN 


(By Olin Downes) 


Brussets.—The first American to win the 
first prize in a great international musical 
competition, is 24-year-old Leon Fleischer 
of San Francisco, “Premier Laureat” of the 
Queen Elisabeth of Belgium International 
Musical Competition of 1952, which is today 
the most important and admirably conducted 
musical contest in the world. 

The advantages of Mr. Fleischer’s success 
are far-reaching. They fairly launch him on 
what can be called the major phase of his 
career. The medal of honor which Queen 
Elisabeth bestows upon him in person and 
the substantial sum of money, amounting to 
approximately $3,000, are the immediate re- 
wards of the occasion. But in addition to 
these handsome recognitions there will be 
the certainty of appearances with orchestra 
which have been held open by leading sym- 
phonic bodies in Europe for the winner of 
this competition. There will also be recitals 
all through Europe as the result of his 
victory. 

This victory was thoroughly earned by tal- 
ent, experience, hard work and solid teach- 
ing. Also, a fact impossible to overestimate, 
it is in part the fruit of the experience of the 
concert platform in America and Europe 
which Mr. Fleischer’s exceptional talent had 
brought him. 

The young American came to the Belgian 
competitions capable of projecting his musi- 
cal conceptions over the footlights in a way 
to reach and impress an audience, The fact 
is important. It points to musical oppor- 
tunities that even in a war-stricken and 
poverty-laden Europe are available for young 
musicians, of which a rapidly increasing 
number of young American singers and in- 
strumentalists are taking advantage each 
successive year. 

There is little money in this for them, but 
infinitely valuable opportunity for experi- 
ence of the concert stage. For it can be said 
without invidiousness that the two other 
Americans who, with Fleisher, won 8 of the 
12 prizes bestowed, were very near him in 
their degree of innate talent. Thus, Lamar 
Crowson, who also played the Brahms D 
minor Concerto for his winning effort, is an 
artist perhaps more on the lyrical and poeti- 
cal side then Fleisher, while he has yet to 
gain his colleague's full measure of author- 
ity and projective power on the stage. And 
it can now be told that in the opinion of this 
writer, honored in being appointed a member 
of the jury, the best reading that any one of 
the contestants gave of the manuscript con- 
certo the contestants were required to study 
in isolation and prepare in a single week for 
concert performance was given by the third 
American of the prize-winners, Theodore 
Lettvin, of Chicago. 

NO CHAUVINISM 

There was a complete absence of chauvin- 
ism of any kind on the part of the directors, 
contestants, judges, and public. There was 
full recognition of the masterly playing of 
the Brahms D minor Concerto by Karl Engel, 
of Switzerland, who won the second prize 
and shared the royal medal with Fleisher; 
of the magnificent playing of the Rachmani- 
noff Second Concert by Philippe Entrement 
against special odds of a conductor who did 
not share his eminently correct tempos; of 
the finely discriminative playing of the Bee- 
thoven Fourth by Frans Brouw; of the grand- 
ly gifted Yury Boukoff’s playing of Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth; of Maria Tipo's sensitive and 
musicianly performance of Saint Saéns’ 
Fifth, and of the musicianly and high-mind- 
ed playing of the Brahms D minor by Hans 
Graf. 
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Two juries sit for the greater part of a 
month. They are of international member- 
ship. The greatest musicians whose engage- 
ments permit their participation in the 
judgments are invited from far and near. 
Artur Rubinstein told us that he had come 
from California solely to serve on this jury. 

The competitors were first tested as solo- 
ists. In the initial eliminating contest, they 
had to play one of the clavier compositions 
of Bach, either the Italian concerto, the chro- 
matic fantasy, or one of the toccatas or par- 
titas; and then the sonata in E flat, K. 282, 
of Mozart. 

Twenty-five of the seventy-five original 
contestants passed this test. The second one 
had a new exaction. It was obligatory for the 
competitors to interpret by memory a newly 
published sonatina, a work in three moye- 
ments, exceedingly well made, somewhat in 
the neoclassic vein, by the Belgian composer 
Francois de Bourgignon. The sonatina had 
been composed especially for this occasion. 

The jury next had to listen to a composi- 
tion selected by the competitor himself, 
Thereafter the competitor had to play at 
the behest of the jury such works as they 
designated from the performer's stated reper- 
toire, Each pianist had 2 or 3 minutes to 
rest between pieces. , 

As the judgments were pronounced one got 
an impression of the intense interest felt 
by the local public. After both eliminatory 
“epreuves” the jury was solemnly assembled 
and stood facing the audience that swamped 
the hall of the royal conservatory as the 
names were read out. No crowd at a base- 
ball game was more intensely concerned with 
the verdicts. 

The final tests were of the abilities of the 
chosen 12 to play with orchestra, and again 
the test was a double one. Each competi- 
tor had to play two movements of the second 
concerto of the Belgian composer, Raymond 
Chevreuille, also written for the contest. 
The 12 competitors were isolated for a 
week to master this work which, in the opin- 
ion of the present reporter, was a terror. 

Only one muffed it. Only four failed to 
show a real grasp and high degree of mastery 
of its contents. 

FINAL DECISION 

The jury retired, after an official’s an- 
nouncement that its final decisions would be 
announced in approximately an hour's time. 
The jury thereupon isolated, in due course 
the counting began. The bell rang again in 
the magnificent concert hall of the Palais des 
Beaux-Arts, accommodating about 3,000, and 
the jurors filed in to face the audience. 

Then the announcement of the names, 
With the first one, at least, it was evident 
that the audience had made the same deci- 
sion as the jury. A great shout of joy and 
acclaim went up from the whole house us 
the name of Layon Fleishair came from the 
the president’s lips. It was not a Belgian 
that this Belgian audience was applauding, 
Yet the sheer conviction and enthusiasm for 
the verdict for a young artist from the land 
overseas made the air electric. The cheering 
was long and loud and the throat tightened, 
in these days of insanity and international 
suspicion and rumors and alarms of war, 
to feel that in the domain of art all the 
hearts present beat as one and rejoiced in 
a talent come into its own. 

When Karl Engel, of Switzerland, the sec- 
ond prize winner and sharer with Fleisher of 
the special medal which the Queen would 
personally bestow on the contestants, took 
the neighboring seat in the ranks of the vic- 
torious, the two lads hugged each other hard. 
The third winner was the Italian girl, Maria 
Tipo. She was embraced by both of them 
with, if one may say so, a pardonable en- 
thusiasm. 

One very affecting episode of this final 
scene came when a certain contestant, whose 
performances in all the preliminary contests 
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had promised an uncommonly high rank in 
the final summing up, for some reason had 
not been so successful and was given his 
place far down on the list. He uncontrol- 
lably burst into tears as he took his seat. 
They all gathered around and comforted him. 

Not only the quality but the atmosphere 
of this occasion will never be forgotten by 
this writer. Too many musical contests that 
he has seen had the over-all character of a 
trial by jury of a quivering wretch who had 
dared to aspire. This competition was excit- 
ing and dramatic throughout and of a char- 
acter that would have excited any hard- 
boiled audience in Carnegie Hall. Its par- 
ticipants came from every direction and some 
from remote lands. 


REPRESENTATION 


Of the original 75, there were 2 from Aus- 
tralia, 2 from Austria, 15 from Belgium, 1 
from Bulgaria, 1 from Canada, 1 from Co- 
lombia, 2 from Cuba, 1 from Denmark, 5 from 
the United States, 14 from France, 11 from 
Great Britain, 3 from Italy, 1 from Norway, 
6 from Holland, 4 from the Federation of 
West Germany, 2 from Switzerland, 1 from 
Turkey, 1 from Uruguay, 1 from Yugoslavia, 
and 1 without a country. 

There remains an after-reflection which is 
not such a very happy one, but it seems to 
this writer that it should be mentioned as an 
inexcusably false and injurious attempt to 
distort the whole purpose and atmosphere of 
this great meeting. It arose from last year’s 
competitions of the violinists, when nearly 
all the leading prizes were won by Russian 
artists. They came, competed, were wel- 
comed and wildly acclaimed when a phe- 
nomenal young violinist walked away with 
the supreme award of the occasion and swept 
the audience off its feet. His welcome was 
surely as warm and spontaneous, if not more 
so on account of the phenomenal excellence 
of his performance, as the one extended to 
Fleisher this season. 

After his return to Russia there appeared 
in one of its two leading newspapers an ar- 
ticle, bearing his signature and containing an 
attack so baseless and gratuitous upon the 
Nation and the public which had honored 
him, that it is hardly explicable even on 
grounds of propaganda. The gist of the piece 
was that Brussel's streets were crowded with 
American soldiers; that American automo- 
biles, so expensive that Belgians could not af- 
ford them, were offered in vain for sale; that 
a cheap and excellent Russian make of auto- 
mobile was on sale and liked by the Belgians 
because it was so good and within their 
means, etc. 

We have not seen an American soldier in 
Brussels, although there may well be some 
who properly wear that uniform in the city. 
No Russian automobile is visible. American 
automobiles are in common use, as the 
naked eye cannot avoid observing. 

The fact that obtrudes itself is the grace- 
less, dishonest, and discourteous fabrication, 
published in a Soviet paper and reprinted 
here in a Soviet-Belgian organ as a senseless 
insult to the Russian musician's hosts. If 
that is a help in a hot or cold war, and if 
that has anything to do with the universality 
of an art, then some new definitions are due 
in cur dictionaries. 


Question of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


* HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF CHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Dem- 
ocrats have a keynoter, a chairman, and 


a convention hall. Have they a candi- 
date other than Harry? 


America Is Everybody’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUSSELL V. MACK 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
am pleased today to submit for publica- 
tion an essay on America Is Everybody’s 
Business, written by a young high-school 
student, Miss Patricia Jordan, of Long- 
view, Wash. 

Miss Jordan's essay won first prize in 
a Veterans of Foreign Wars essay con- 
test. The VFW organizations are to be 
congratulated on sponsoring such a pa- 
triotic contest, and Miss Jordan, on the 
text of the excellent essay with which 
she won first prize in that contest- 

I recommend the essay to the reading 
of all Congressmen, for its text does show 
that young America does know what 
freedom means. 

Miss Jordan’s essay follows: 

America Is EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 

Drive along any small country road. Take 
any stretch of highway, and you will find 
yourself in a town. It may be small, just a 
crossroad on the highway; or it may be a 
large metropolis, a crossroad of the world, 
for that is America. 

People walk down streets erect and not 
afraid. They enter churches, large and small, 
with doors wide open in welcome. They 
have freedom of religion, for that is America. 

Newspapers print the news. People praise 
and criticize the government. They have 
freedom of speech, and of the press, for that, 
too, is America. 

America, and what it stands for, was not 
gained overnight. Great men of far-reach- 
ing vision spent their lives working on a 
dream—a dream of freedom. They wrote 
the Declaration of Independence and the 
Bill of Rights to help their dream become a 
reality. That dream has come true. It is 
America. 

In the days of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln, it took all 
American citizens working together to make 
their dream a reality. Today it takes each 
citizen to keep that dream a reality, for 
America is everybody's business. 

Walk down the street of any hamlet or 
village and you will find happy people. The 
tree-lined avenues reflect a contentment 
that cannot be found in any other country 
in the world. The policeman on the corner 
is a friend to all, a custodian of American 
welfare. The banker down the street teaches 
a Sunday-school class, The minister of his 
church is the catcher for the boys’ baseball 
team. All these, and many more, are mak- 
ing America their business. 

What makes America the essence of free- 
dom, the model of democracy for the world? 
It is the people and their feeling of unity. 
Everyone works for freedom. Consciously or 
unconsciously every citizen of the United 
States of America is striving for a truer 
democracy. Every time a citizen uses his 
right to vote, he is promoting America. 
Whenever people get together and discuss 
their views, they are fostering Americanism, 
for America is freedom. 

In the courts of law, in the schools, on the 
streets each day you will find Americans. 
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They may have been born on American soil 
with an American heritage for a birthright. 
They may have come from foreign lands 
searching for the four freedoms; freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, freedom from fear. On our shores 
they have found peace, for America is warm- 
hearted. 

In everyday life, Americans show that they 
are making their country a part of the eyery- 
day business. The town council meetings 
prove people are interested in their govern- 
ment, Where else can be found people de- 
bating the policy of the Government? Look 
around—the industries are producing, their 
smokestacks lifted to the heavens. The 
farms are prosperous, their fertile black soil 
producing food not only to feed Americans 
but to feed the hungry in every part of the 
world. Americans are working with every- 
thing at hand making America their 
business, 

America was the model for democracy the 
world over. Her equality for all made a 
leader of the young country. She is still 
a leader because she has retained those 
qualities dear to the heart of an American. 
Her flag has been a symbol of those qualities 
of world democracy, for America is just. 

The flag, however, is not the only symbol 
to remind men of their American heritage. 
In the nineteenth century, France sent the 
United States a statue, the Statue of Liberty. 
Miss Liberty is the most exquisite woman 
that has ever graced the world. Her beauty 
has inspired men to do deeds of bravery 
that have never been surpassed. In her 
left hand she carries books—books of law. 
In her right hand she holds a torch—the 
torch of freedom. The fire in her torch will 
never go out as long as America remains 
everybody's business. 

In the words of Edgar Guest: 


“To serve my country day by day 
At any humble post I may; 

To honor and respect her flag, 

To live the traits of which I brag; 
To be American in deed 

As well as in my printed creed. 


“To do my best and play my part, 
American in mind and heart; 

To serve the fiag and bravely stand 

To guard the glory of the land; 

To be American in deed, 

God grant me strength to keep this creed.” 


Results of Hall Poll Show Most People Are 
Aware of Southern Tier Primary Elec- 
tion Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the trend of the Hall poll, con- 
ducted among qualified voters in the Au- 
gust 19 primary throughout Broome, 
Chemung, Steuben, and Tioga Counties, 
reveals some happy facts for honest and 
patriotic Americans. 

The unprecedented and arbitrary ac- 
tion taken by certain political leaders 
both local, State-wide, and in Washing- 
ton to eliminate me from Congress is 
becoming obvious even to the most casual 
observers at home. That action, as 
you know, was the disgraceful attempt 
to gerrymander me out of Congress by 
giving my opponent all the advantage, 
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all the weapons, all the support, and 
then launching a Niagara of smear upon 
my defenseless head. 

The Hall poll took all steps of this 
Nazi plot into consideration and asked 
direct question of southern tier voters, 
The answers and comments being re- 
ceived by the thousands in my Washing- 
ton office overwhelmingly condemn those 
corruptionists who loaded the political 
dice against. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 

People furthermore express their 
strong preference for a primary election 
which has not been prejudiced by politi- 
cal bosses and the big-money men who 
are presently raising tremendous sums 
to be spent against the people’s repre- 
sentative between now and August 19. 

The Hall poll proves beyond a doubt 
that the majority have not yet suc- 
cumbed to the un-American propaganda 
and display of favoritism toward one 
Congressman and hatred for the other 
in the southern tier which the Gannett 
News Service has prepared and circu- 
lated for a long period of time. 

Never before in American history has 
there been such barefaced evidence of 
a carefully planned sabotage of the good 
name and patriotic efforts of a duly 
elected public officer. 

Had I not taken early and ceaseless 
action to counteract this savage char- 
acter assassination, my cause would have 
been dead months ago. People would 
have been overpowered by this constant 
barrage of smear and it would have 
buried me. 

Fortunately, with many years’ experi- 
ence in combating the people’s enemies 
whose fierce zeal has never once abated 
in the past decade, I have held them at 
bay and backed them up to the point 
they are now squealing to the housetops. 

Two more months lie between the 
present and the August 19 primary. I 
have plans perfected, however, to level 
these hateful spitemongers whenever 
they assault me. 

They have not drawn blood on me, and 
I anticipate finishing them off for good 
and stop them in their tracks as they 
advance against me. 

Thanks to the fine friends who rallied 
to my defense with their expressions of 
confidence and assurance as evidenced 
in the results of the Hall poll, I am more 
confident than ever that Armageddon 
will be won. 

I would like to make public the count- 
less letters from all nooks and corners 
of this great, new southern tier dis- 
trict. But I cannot submit these high- 
caliber Americans to the disgusting, 
vengeful wrath of the political degen- 
erates who will now stop at nothing to 
harass my supporters. 


Anniversary of Armenian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recor, I include the following remarks I 
made on the thirty-fourth anniversary 
of Armenian independence at a meeting 
held in Boston, Mass., on June 1, 1952: 


I appreciate very much the signal honor 
paid me by the Armenian Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia in your invitation 
to be with you on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the thirty-fourth anniversary of 
the independence of Armenia. 

The Armenians and their descendants are 
heirs to a high and ancient culture. Your 
efforts to cultivate your language and lit- 
erature in this country has resulted in the 
development of a comparatively large and 
well-edited press, and your writers have won 
recognition throughout America. In the arts 
and sciences and in business the names of 
many Armenians and their descendants are 
prominent and in the foreground because of 
their contributions to the well being of all 
our citizens and of our country. 

It was on May 28, 1918, that the Armenian 
people thrilled the world by its declaration 
of independence and its declaration as a 
sovereign state among the nations of the 
world. 

It is fitting and proper that the United 
States of America was among the first of 
the great powers to recognize the inde- 
pendence of Armenia. It was our beloved 
President Woodrow Wilson who drew up the 
Senne boundaries of the reborn repub- 

0 


Unfortunately, to the great consternation 
of the liberty-loving peoples of the world, 
this liberty was to be short lived. The Com- 
munist hordes overran Armenia and this in- 
fant nation became the first victim of com- 
munistic aggression. 

Yet those of us who hate and abhor every- 
thing atheistic communism stands for can 
take heart for we realize that the light of 
liberty still burns bright in the hearts of 
Armenians. We know that there have been 
attempts to overthrow the Red regime. De- 
spite the fact that today Armenia is con- 
sidered as one of the 16 republics of the Soviet 
Union, and the Armenian people live under 
a perpetual reign of Communist terror, we 
feel certain that one day again the torch of 
liberty will shine again in Armenia. The 
Armenians have faith and they have hope. 

Hope is a spiritual fountain, an eternal 
source of moral strength for peoples who for 
want of sheer physical power or lack of nu- 
merical strength are subjected to foreign 
domination and suffer under alien despots. 
It is on hope that the Armenian people have 
endured and survived for many centuries. 
During most of your national life they have 
been surrounded in your historic homeland 
by peoples alien in race and religion. Since 
the beginning of the Christian era they have 
been caught between two or more powerful 
contending forces. Finally, in the late elev- 
enth century, the Armenian nation was 
trampled under invading barbarians and 
their national independence had become a 
thing of the past, they were forced to disperse 
to all parts of the world. 

For nine centuries more than half of the 
Armenians lived in diaspora; but all through 
these centuries, the Armenians kept their 
faith. They remained true to the best in 
their national tradition: Christian religion, 
Armenian language and a knowledge of their 
past. And even in times of most distressing 
adversity they steadfastly kept alive the idea 
of national solidarity and independence. 

Downtrodden peoples subjected to un- 
wanted foreign rule have a way of reviving 
their own almost forgotten past and finding 
in that past a source of strength for sur- 
vival. This certainly is true with the 
Armenians. Fifteen hundred years ago they 
fought against the Persians in order to safe- 
guard the Christian religion. In that un- 
equal struggle they won a great moral vic- 
tory, for they remained Christian. From the 
beginning of the fifteenth century the Ar- 
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menians were compelled to struggle against 
the tyranny of Ottoman sultans in order to 
keep alive their national consciousness. And 
with the establishment of Soviet control in 
Armenia its people have had to embark upon 
still another struggle—this time against the 
despotism of communism. 

In all these struggles, your national tradi- 
tions, your sturdy personal characteristics, 
and your deep and abiding faith in God have 
combined to sustain you people. Being the 
first among peoples to embrace Christianity, 
you have held steadfastly to certain ele- 
mental but solid Christian tenets. And the 
more Armenians have been persecuted for 
their faith, the more fervently they have 
clung to it. During World War I these perse- 
cutions reached such proportions as to 
threaten the entire nation with extinction. 
More than 1,000,000 Armenians lost their lives 
in the wholesale massacres in Turkey in 1915. 
Yet many others escaped, and, joining hands 
with other Armenians in the disrupted Rus- 
sian Empire, declared their independence in 
May 1918. 

Today we are celebrating that day, the 
thirty-fourth anniversary of modern Arme- 
nian independence. It is most unfortunate 
that the independence of Armenia, so eagerly 
sought, so richly deserved, and so full of 
promise during the bare 2 years of its ex- 
istence, fell victim once again to alien 
despotism. To this day Armenia remains a 
conquered state, despite the fiction that the 
Communists have created—the Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic. The many hun- 
dreds of thousands of Armenians who live 
in freedom in democratic countries, espe- 
cially those living in this country, still be- 
lieve the day will come when Armenia will 
once more regain her independence and her 
people shall have a nation in which freedom 
prevails. Today the Armenians in the home- 
land are not allowed even to celebrate this 
independence day. But we in this country, 
in not allowing May 28 to pass unnoticed, 
join them in spirit and in the firm belief 
that the forces of tyranny must give way 
before the forces of freedom. 

The people of the United States, without 
regard to race, color, or creed, as well as 
freedom-loving people everywhere, look for- 
ward to the day when Armenia and its peo- 
ple will be free and independent. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am supporting H. R. 7800. I am 
supporting it because in my opinion these 
folks under old-age and survivors in- 
surance are entitled to a $5-a-month in- 
crease, or 124 percent increase in their 
payments, whichever is the most. The 
money has been paid in and it is their 
money. 

The privilege of earning up to $70 a 
month, without affecting their pension, 
isanimprovement. Here again I believe 
it should be $100 a month, or the work 
provision entirely removed. 

It is unfortunate that the social-se- 
curity funds have not been handled by 
the Federal Government as they should 
have been handled, and would be han- 
dled under a private insurance com- 
pany. The Federal Government. has 
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taken these funds and used them for 
running expenses of government. 

I understand there are about 62,000,- 
000 people now under some form of Fed- 
eral social security, or old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. There are about 4,- 
500,000 who will benefit under the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Another section of the bill which has 
caused some apprehension is that on 
the question of socialized medicine. 
There is perhaps some of that in the bill. 
The bill requires that the individual 
furnish proof of his disability. This 
is naturally done under the general pro- 
visions and direction of the Adminis- 
trator. This is also included in the 
Veterans’ Administration bill, when it 
comes to examining veterans who are 
disabled. It occurs in the disability 
clauses of the unemployment compen- 
sation bill. It must be remembered 
that someone must examine these people 
to determine their disability. That 
should not be done by anyone but a 
physician. When I was practicing in 
Nebraska, I made examinations for Fed- 

‘eral agencies. Physicians all over the 
country today assume that responsi- 
bility. 

I do feel that if Oscar Ewing and 
his crowd are to stay in office, that this 
provision is too general and too broad. 
It does give the Administrator more au- 
thority than I would want him to have. 
If this bill is administered as it should 
be it can be beneficial to those who are 
under the old-age insurance provision 
of the law. Let us hope that Oscar 
Ewing and his crowd will not be in the 
Federal Security Agency after January 
1, 1953. 

It should be understood that this bill 
in no way affects those receiving old-age 
assistance payments. It does not af- 
fect payments to dependent mothers or 
children. It simply affects those who 
are under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance provision of the law. 

I think it is an improvement, so I am 
supporting the measure. 


Federally Subsidized Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker if there is one phrase upon 
which rests the philosophy of the Re- 
public, that phrase is “the consent of the 
governed.” Those five words are the 
keystone of popular government, and 
upon their proper interpretation rests 
American justice and the welfare of 
150,000,000 Americans. 

In the California primary election, 
conducted on June 3, last, the people of 
Los Angeles were asked to express their 
opinion on federally subsidized public 
housing, for which a contract had pre- 
viously been entered into by the Los 
Angeles Housing Authority and the Na- 


tional Housing Authority here in Wash- 
ington. 

Seventy percent strong the people of 
Los Angeles went to the polls to grant or 
deny “the consent of the governed,” and 
when the final results on the housing 
issue were tabulated it was found that 
the residents of one of the Nation’s 
greatest cities had expressed their wish 
that the contract for 10,000 units be can- 
celled, and this action by a margin of 
120,000 votes. 

In spite of this mandate from the gov- 
erned, the Housing Administration con- 
tinues to press for fulfillment of the 
terms of the original contract. It is 
pointed out that several millions of dol- 
lars have been expended on advance 
planning and land acquisition. This 
debt the city council and the people of 
Los Angeles acknowledge and are willing 
to pay. 

Many cities in this country want public 
housing. The people of Los Angeles do 
not. They are asking that a settlement 
be made on the contract and that it be 
canceled. 

Members of this body will undoubtedly 
be given an opportunity to vote upon this 
matter in the future. We hope that the 
expressed wish of the majority of the 
people of Los Angeles will be heeded by 
those charged with implementing the 
phrase, “consent of the governed.” 
[From the Los Angeles Examiner of June 

18, 1952] 
HOUSING ISSUE TO CONGRESS 

Congressmen JACKSON, MCDONOUGH, and 
Poutson, who introduced a concurrent reso- 
lution in the House asking the United States 
Public Housing Administrator to order aban- 
donment of the Los Angeles housing scheme, 
are to be commended for demanding con- 
gressional action to enforce a mandate of the 
people. 

At the same time, Senators KNOWLAND and 
Nrxon are working toward the same end in 
the upper house. 

The resolution in the House, which must 
also pass the Senate, follows a similar move 
by the Los Angeles City Council. 

Representative PouLson said: 

“Surely, under our democratic system of 
government the will of the voters to reject 
Federal assistance for a housing problem, 
which by its very nature is a local problem, 
must not go unheeded.” 

Representative Jackson commented: 

“We acted pursuant to what we consid- 
ered a mandate from the people of Los An- 
geles. * * * It represents a clear-cut 
decision.” 

Mayor Bowron, however, sent a communi- 
cation to Members of Congress insisting 
that: 

“No one can correctly analyze the vote, 
but a large percentage of the voters were 
utterly confused and therefore voted ‘No.’” 

The Examiner is gratified that the Con- 
gressmen, the Senators and the city coun- 
cilmen so accurately recognized a mandate 
when they saw one, and that they moved so 
promptly to settle the dispute on the terms 
dictated by the people. 

No other controversy in Los Angeles was 
ever so exhaustively studied and debated 
from every conceivable angle. 

Nor was any other issue ever given such a 
thorough and open thrashing out of opinion 
before the election. 

That is why we think no comment is 
needed on the mayor’s statement that the 
voters were utterly confused. 
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From the Los Angeles Times of 
June 13, 1952] 


You, Too, Can WRITE TO CONGRESS 


Mayor Bowron started this housing thing 
3 years ago by persuading the then city 
council that the 10,000-unit low-rent pro- 
gram was a free gift of the Federal Goy- 
ernment which would cost the city nothing. 
This was a misrepresentation. Later exam- 
ination showed it would cost the city plenty 
and the fact has been established in a mo- 
notonous series of demonstrations, 


SHABBIEST OF ALL 


But the shabbiest misrepresentation in the 
history of this campaign of grand and petty 
befuddlement is the last one, as of this date, 
namely, the mayor’s message to Members of 
Congress. Congress has been asked, through 
a city council resolution, to take this hous- 
ing thing off our necks. The mayor then 
wrote to the Members of Congress, many of 
whom do not have time to study closely the 
problems of Los Angeles: 

“The importance of a majority “no” vote 
(about 59 percent) in answer to the ques- 
tion submitted to the people * * 18 
greatly overemphasized and the result en- 
tirely misinterpreted for the following rea- 
sons: 

“1. The proposition submitted * * * 
was on the ‘initiation or reinstitution’ of a 
new 10,000-unit slum clearance public hous- 
ing program.” 

Then he explained that the State supreme 
court had ruled that the city council could 
not rescind the public housing program. 
And then: 

BOWRON LOGIC 

4. After final decision of the State su- 
preme court, ballots having already been 
printed, it was too late to take the proposi- 
tion off the ballot, and this was the only 
reason given by the courts. Such was the 
situation when the people voted. No one 
can correctly analyze the vote, but a large 
percentage of the voters were utterly con- 
fused and therefore voted “no.” Many cor- 
rectly reading the proposition submitted to 
them voted “no” on the question of ‘initia- 
tion’ or ‘reinstitution’ of an entirely new 
public housing program, when they knew, in 
the light of the Supreme Court decision, we 
already had one.” 

We would like to hear from any voter who 
thought he was voting for or against an- 
other public housing program, and not for or 
against the 10,000-unit program which the 
Housing Authority and the mayor are trying 
to force on us. 

Proposition B was presented again and 
again and again as a measure which could 
not legally stop the housing program but 
would express Los Angeles opinion on it and 
therefore might influence those who can 
stop it, such as Congress or the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 

One of the last things the mayor did be- 
fore the election was to advise the voters to 
vote “yes” on proposition B. In the light 
of what he says now in his message to the 
Congressmen, he must have been trying to 
persuade the voters to endorse another hous- 
ing program in addition to the 10,000-unit 
program they want to eliminate. In short, 
the mayor must have wanted to involve Los 
Angeles in a legalistic tangle of public hous- 
ing that would keep the racket going in- 
definitely. 

AFFRONT TO VOTERS 


The mayor concluded his affront to the 
Los Angeles electorate with this paragraph: 

“It is my considered opinion that if a 
clear-cut issue should be presented to the 
people of Los Angeles and the facts fairly 
and fully stated so as to avoid confusion, 
the single 10,000-unit slum clearance low- 
rent public-housing program now in course 
of development and on which approximately 
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$13,000,000 has been expended would be sup- 
ported by a majority vote.” 

The mayor tells Congress, particularly our 
Los Angeles members, that the voters are 
too stupid to vote intelligently on public 
housing. The voters who elected the Con- 
gressmen can write to them, too. They 
ought to write to them and correct the 
mayor’s latest and most flagrant piece of 
misrepresentation. 

{From the West Hollywood Tribune of 

June 12, 1952] 
Tue Curious AMERICAN 
(By Willis E. Stone) 

The giant of Americanism seems to be 
slowly, but surely, awakening. 

After many years of political conquest, in 
which the Caesarian theories of assumed 
powers, implied powers, and just plain seiz- 
ure of unconstitutional authority, public re- 
sistance is beginning to be felt and reaction 
has set in. 

There are those of us who have for many 
years and against tremendous odds, strug- 
gled against the tendency of the President, 
Congress, courts, bureaucrats, certain union 
leaders, and racketeers, to assume a wide 
variety of implied powers. Throygh a long 
series of abuses’ of power, public resentment 
has risen to an enormous potency. The re- 
cent Supreme Court ruling on implied pow- 
ers is a victory of far-reaching importance. 

Another event tending to restore liberty 
and justice under an equal law occurred 
when the United States Ninth Circuit Court 
of Appeals in San Francisco unexpectedly en- 
tered the Fallbrook water case by ordering 
two judges of the lower United States dis- 
trict court, Presiding Judge Leon Yankwich 
in Los Angeles and District Judge Jacob 
Weinberger in San Diego, to show cause why 
a writ of mandate should not be issued to 
halt separate trials of the two defendants 
who had been severed from the 14,000 other 
defendants in this infamous attack upon the 
water rights of all the people in the Santa 
Margarita River area, contending that the 
Federal Government has paramount, soy- 
ereign, and implied powers. 

A third event demonstrating the tide of 
resistance to high-handed political conquest 
is the defeat the people of Los Angeles gave 
to the public housing proposal appearing on 
the primary ballot of June 3. 

This battle is not over. The entire theory 
of the consent of the governed, the basis 
of Americanism, hangs in the balance. 

The socialized housing advocates declare 
they are immune from law and the will of 
the people, that elections have no meaning 
and that they are beyond the control of any 
constitutionally established governmental 
agency, city, county, or State. 

The Supreme Court of California, under 
oath to uphold, protect, and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of California, refused to consider 
the will of the people, or to give the people 
the power of express their will, in a recent 

` decision. This, in effect, nullified the entire 

concept of equality under law which has 
been spelled out so carefully and explicitly 
in our Constitution, 

Nevertheless, the people of Los Angeles 
went to the polls in tremendous volume to 
say, in the only way their sovereign powers 
may be expresstd, that they oppose the 
piracy of socialized housing. Advocates of 
socialized housing and the theory of implied 
powers should be warned that defiance of 
such clear-cut expressions of the public will 
is dangerous. 

[From the Pacific Palisadian, Pacific Pali- 
sades, Calif., of June 13, 1952] 
Mayor? On BUDDING DICTATOR? 

Pacific Palisades citizens are wondering 
what has happened to the mayor in whom 


they placed so much trust, and to whom 
they gave so overwhelming a vote of confi- 
dence at the mayoralty election when ballot- 
ing in Pacific Palisades ran 5 to 1 in his 
favor over City Engineer Lloyd Aldrich. That 
was in June 1949. 

They are wondering what sort of brain- 
storm has swept the mayor into a position 
where he is so far removed from seeing eye 
to eye with the people of Los Angeles that 
over the air the other night he said in almost 
as many words that when they voted “No” on 
proposition B at the June 3 primary election 
they didn’t know what they were doing; 
that they were misinformed; and that they 
should have voted “Yes.” By implication 
they would have been informed had they 
voted according to the mayor's wishes. 

Regardless of what Mayor Bowron thinks 
about socialized housing, he was given a 
mandate by the voters on June 3, and strict 
observance with his pledge of office demands 
that he carry it out, leaving his personal 
opinion out of it. Few will claim that the 
overwhelming vote against the public-hous- 
ing proposition amounted to cancellation of 
the contract with the Federal Housing Au- 
thority; but it did express the wish of the 
citizens of Los Angeles that it be canceled. 
As executive head of city government, Bow- 
ron's job is to get it canceled with as little 
cost to the city as possible. His job is not 
to pull a Truman on the city, and not to im- 
pute to himself omniscience, nor powers he 
does not possess. 

Pacific Palisades turned down socialized 
housing by a vote of 4,014 to 1,476. It is difi- 
cult to believe that so large a proportion of 
us were misinformed. 


[From the Pico Post, Los Angeles, Calif., of 
June 12, 1952] 
“Knows More THAN ANYBODY” 

The people voted. On proposition B, too, 
by golly. And a whooping ty voted 
„No.“ This was the public-housing $110,- 
000,000 public-money deal. But in spite of 
this tremendous no“ vote, and to nobody's 
surprise, doggoned if our mayor, who always 
knows more than anybody, didn't jump to 
the microphone and tell the world that 
while the people voted “no,” actually they 
didn't know what they were doing. Dear 
Fletch, there are those who voted for you 
last time who are beginning to wonder if 
they then knew what they were doing. 


[From the Santa Monica (Calif.) Evening 
Outlook of June 12, 1952] 
ACTION ON THE HOUSING VOTE 

Both before and after the June 3 election, 
the prohousing faction has said that a public 
vote could have no effect on the contract 
to saddle Los Angeles with a $110,000,000 
socialistic housing project. Even though 
Los Angeles voters firmly rejected the 
scheme by a ratio of 3 to 2, Mayor Bowron 
and the city housing authority have smugly 
repeated that nothing can be done now.” 

This insult to the public has received its 
deserved answer from Congressman DONALD 
L. Jackson, of the bay district. He has in- 
troduced a bill in the House compelling the 
housing authority to withdraw the Los An- 
geles project. In his speech asking adoption 
of the measure, he emphasized that the vot- 
ers had spoken out unmistakably against 
the housing scheme and that forcing it on 
them anyway would be an outrageous de- 
nial of government by the people. 

His admirable step is not the only means 
which could be taken to halt the Los An- 
geles housing plan. The city housing au- 
thority and the Washington housing office 
could, if they wanted to heed the popular 
will, agree to cancel the project. But like 
Mayor Bowron, they are willing to run rough 
shod over the public in order to carry out 
their bureaucratic program. So if Los An- 
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geles is to get any justice on the question, 
it will have to be through a congressional 
bill such as that introduced by Represent- 
ative Jackson. He has shown a true con- 
cern for the people’s express interest and a 
ready initiative in carrying it out. 


Results when citizens are given opportunity 
to vote on subsidized public housing—de- 
feats of Government housing through 
referenda (rejection of programs under 
Housing Act of 1949) 


Date 


housing 


Against public 
For public bous- 
ing 


June 
do. 


5 1950 


SPER se er- 
8888828383888882 


ESS 
88858 


do 
Nov. 14, 1950 


Jan. 9,1951 


Pata on vote not available. 
: voti of 1,588 votes. 


Servicemen’s Beneficiaries Should Be 
Entitled to Lump-Sum Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to amend the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 and 
the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 
to provide for lump-sum payments to 
certain beneficiaries under those acts. 

As originally enacted, the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 con- 
tained no provision for payments to 
beneficiaries in a lump sum. A change 
was made in the Insurance Act of 1946 
regarding lump-sum payments. Under 
section 9 of the latter act it was provided 
that insurance maturing after August 
1, 1946, may be paid in one lump sum if 
the insured himself elected this option 
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of payment to the beneficiary. No pro- 
vision, however, was contained in thas 
act regarding lump-sum payments in the 
case of insurance which had matured 
prior to August 1, 1946. Consequently, 
insurance which matured before that 
date must be paid in monthly install- 
ments in accordance with the provisions 
of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940. 

Several cases have come to my atten- 
tion involving these monthly payments 
to parents of servicemen killed in the 
line of duty. In each of these instances 
great suffering and heartache is under- 
gone monthly by these people who have 
lost their loved ones. I am therefore 
suggesting that it would be a service to 
the country, to the memory of the serv- 
icemen who gave their lives for our coun- 
try, and to their parents and survivors 
who are receiving this insurance as a 
result of their sacrifice, if the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 were 
amended to provide that the beneficiary 
be permitted to receive the remaining 
proceeds in one lump sum, instead of in 
monthly payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I fail to see the logic 
whereby we permit beneficiaries of such 
insurance, which matured after August 
1, 1946, to be entitled to the option of 
lump-sum payments, but we are denying 
the same right to those whose insurance 
matured before that date. Was their 
sacrifice or the sacrifice made by their 
loved ones any less? Why should we 
prolong their agony over so many years 
and force them to relieve their grief 
every month anew? 

Let me cite a case which came to my 
attention recently. This mother is re- 
ceiving monthly payments under a 
servicemen’s national life insurance 
policy, her son having been killed in ac- 
tion in 1945. She has been receiving 
these payments for some time, and still 
has another 5 or 6 years of payments to 
which she is entitled. I can assure you 
that going to the mailbox every month 
to receive the installment payment has 
become for her a period of great mental 
suffering and a living death. When you 
consider that this is repeated 15 times 
a year over a period of years, it is a won- 
der how it is possible for any parent to 
go through these moments of mental 
stress and not suffer a heart attack or 
some other serious affliction. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think that the 
Congress of the United States, at the 
time it enacted the Insurance Acts of 
1940 and 1946, had any intention of 
prolonging this suffering for the bene- 
ficiaries of those who made the supreme 
sacrifice in World War II. It is per- 
haps an unfortunate oversight which 
should be corrected as soon as possible. 

It is for this reason that I am 
prompted to introduce my bill, consist- 
ing of two sections. The first section 
provides that the beneficiary of a serv- 
icemen's insurance policy which ma- 
tured prior to August 1, 1946, shall be 
entitled to elect the option of receiving 
payment in one lump sum of that part of 
the proceeds of the insurance which re- 
mains unpaid. This means, that the 
mother, whose case I cited above, would 
be entitled to receive the insurance pay- 
ments due her in one lump sum and we 


would spare her the grief and agony to 
which she would be subjected each 
month for the next 5 or 6 years. 

The second section of my bill similarly 
amends the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act 
of 1951 to permit the insured to specify 
that his beneficiary may receive the pro- 
ceeds of the policy in one lump sum, in- 
stead of 120 monthly installments as 
presently prescribed under the act. 

I believe we would be performing a 
creditable service to the people of this 
country if Congress would adopt my bill 
and thereby amend the law in accord- 
ance with the views expressed above. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 


A bill to amend the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940 and the Servicemen's 
Indemnity Act of 1951 to provide for lump- 
sum payments to certain beneficiaries 
under those acts 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 602 (h) of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940 is amended by renumbering paragraph 
(3) as paragraph (4) and by inserting after 
paragraph (2) the following new paragraph: 

“(3) (A) The beneficiary, whether or not 
the first beneficiary, shall have the right to 
elect at any time to receive in one sum that 
part of the proceeds of the insurance which 
remains unpaid. Such part shall be com- 
puted by subtracting from the net value 
of the insurance upon maturity the aggre- 
gate of all payments made to the benefici- 
aries on account of such insurance, 

“(B) The Administrator is directed to 
send to each beneficiary of insurance which 
matured prior to August 1, 1946, a notice ex- 
plaining the right of election granted by 
subparagraph (A). Such notice shall be 
sent by registered mail addressed to the last 
known address of the addressee.” 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Servicemen’s In- 
demnity Act of 1951 is amended by inserting 
before the period at the end thereof the 
following: “; except that such indemnity 
shall be paid to the beneficiary or benefici- 
aries in one sum if the insured has so speci- 
fied in writing.” 


The Church and Money and. Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH P. CHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the March-April 
1952 issue of the National Lutheran 
magazine: 

THE CHURCH AND MONEY AND SOCIETY 

(By Joseph Simonson) 


The abolition of poverty will not in itself 
do away with the problem of property and 
wealth. It is not the extreme riches of 
some which keep others poor. The house- 
less will not get homes by pulling down the 
houses of others. 

That the problem is deeper than this, we 
see in the Bible incident of Jesus and the 
rich young ruler. What caused the Saviour 
to grieve was not that the rich young man’s 
abundance could have done so much for the 
poor (though it would have) but because 
this scion of wealth was not willing to es- 
cape from a way of life that meant for him- 
self the slow death of what was really noble 
in him, 
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Possessions damn us when they lull us 
into a selfish, irresponsible and uncreative 
life which does not love God with all heart, 
soul, strength and mind, nor love its neigh- 
bors. Those who trust in riches are in 
deadly peril. Those to whom possessions 
mean nothing are the only ones who truly 
get any happiness from them. They alone 
are fit to be trusted with wealth. 

The question is: Do we depend upon our 
money? If we do, we are not in the way of 
Christ. Not the having of it condemns us, 
but the special privilege we think it gives 
us among our fellowmen is that which 
destroys us. Furthermore, the money we 
yearn to have may be just as deadly as that 
which someone else already has. 

The church must have freedom of proph- 
ecy in the economic, social and political 
realm. There is a Christian way also in these 
concerns of our individual and common life. 
The church has a responsibility for the 
character of our culture and of our civiliza- 
tion. She does not discharge that responsi- 
bility only by listening for what others have 
to say and then indulgently approving or 
weakly disapproving; she has an obligation 
to proclaim the Lord's wa, and then ask the 
world to approve it and live it. She is nota 
private chaplain to the worldly powers that 
be, flattering her patron. She must insist 
that to defy God's will is suicidal for men and 
nations, 


Do We Want To Get Paid in Rubles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Madison (Wis.) State 
Journal of June 4, 1952: 

Do WE Want To Get Pam In RUBLES? 

It is a pretty kettle fish when this news- 
paper lines up on the side of President Tru- 
man and Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
and against Representative GLENN Davis, 
Republican, of Waukesha, and several Wis- 
consin farm organizations. 

But on the issue of the importation of 
foreign cheese, we think Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Acheson are right, and Davis and Wis- 
consin farmers are wrong. 

Farm State congressmen and dairy pro- 
ducers are demanding continuation of a law 
that restricts the imports of cheese from 
Denmark, Italy, and several other European 
countries. Truman and Acheson argue, 
with irrefutable logic, that unless European 
countries can earn American dollars by sell- 
ing their products to us, they never will be 
able to repay this country the dollars they 
owe us, 

In the first place, this is all somewhat of 
a tempest in a teapot. There is evidence to 
indicate that the threat to American farm- 
ers is not nearly so serious as some farm 
lobbyists would have us believe. 

As a matter of fact, Wisconsin farmers 
should realize that the countries whose com- 
petition they are complaining about actual- 
ly are excellent customers for American 
farm products. 

For example: 

Denmark, whose cheese exports to this 
country have our cheese producers so worried, 
spends $3.50 buying American agricultural 
products for every $1 she earns by selling 
Danish farm products in this country. In 
other words, Denmark is a customer, and not 
a serious competitor. 
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In addition, it is probable that American 
farmers have an exaggerated idea of the total 
volume of European agricultural exports to 
this country. Actually, European farmers 
right now are shipping us only about one- 
third of the volume of products that they 
sold to us in more normal times. It simply 
is untrue to say that the American market is 
being flooded with competitive European 
foodstuffs. 

Representative MERLIN HULL, Republican, 
Black River Falls, complained that at least 
15 percent of the Italian cheese that is im- 
ported to the United States is “filthy” and 
“unfit for human consumption.” 

That is an entirely different problem. 

If Mr. Hutt knows what he is talking 
about—a rare possibility—unclean cheese 
should be barred from American trade chan- 
nels, whether it is manufactured in Italy or 
in this country or elsewhere. The “filth” 
argument should not be used carelessly, how- 
ever, as an excuse to protect American 
producers from all overseas competition. 

American farmers and manufacturers are 
inclined to cry for tariff protection when- 
ever they are faced with any competition by 
overseas producers, Sometimes the yelping 
is justified; many times it is not. 

History shows that our farmers and manu- 
facturers are smart enough and clever 
enough to produce the goods that the rest of 
the world will buy. 

But if other countries are to buy from us, 
they must earn the dollars necessary for the 
purchase price. To get those dollars, those 
countries must be allowed to sell some of 
their goods in the United States. 

Suppose that we barred all Danish and 
Italian cheese. Suppose that Denmark and 
Italy sold all of their output to Russia, 
Italian and Danish farmers could not, then, 
buy any American farm products—unless 
American farmers were willing to be paid 
in rubles. 


Investigation of Unwholesome Television 
8 Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Edward J. Meeman, editor of the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar: 


REPRESENTATIVE GATHINGS RAISES A QUESTION 
THAT We Must ANSWER 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

Representative E. C. Garuinos, who rep- 
resents the Arkansas district just across the 
Mississippi River from us in Memphis, has 
raised a vital question. 

He has launched an investigation in Con- 
gress of unwholesome television programs 
and asks: What can be done about them? 

Many are quick to say: he shouldn’t do 
this because if he should find anything that 
Congress could do about it, it shouldn't be 
done, for Government interference would be 
censorship and a threat to freedom. 

All right: if Congress shouldn't do any- 
thing, who should? 

For something must be done about the 
situation which Representative GATHINGS 
(with whom, incidentally, I am acquainted 
and know to be no narrow-minded reformer) 
has brought to the attention of the Nation. 


WHAT THE SITUATION IS 

What is this situation? It is this: 

Television is a miracle. It is wonderful. 
It is delightful. It is fascinating; interest- 
ing even at its worst. In some homes the 
set is on all the time. It has become the 
principal influence in our lives, especially in 
the lives of children. 

What now determines what this influ- 
ence shall be? Most programs are sponsored 
by advertisers. In choosing programs, the 
advertisers are motivated by these desires: 
(1) to get the attention of the largest pos- 
sible number of viewers (2) to persuade them 
to buy their goods (3) to get the viewers to 
think well of the company which offers the 
product. (No. 3 is now the least important 
of these motives; it should be the public's 
strategy to make it the most important.) 

Advertisers make studies of public psy- 
chology. They try to find what kind of pro- 
grams will appeal to the most people. They 
find that people like entertainment more 
than anything else. Moreover they find that 
we are more alike in our lower tastes than 
we are in our higher tastes, in which we dif- 
fer more with one another. So it is natural 
that programs should be designed to ap- 
peal to what is common to all of us. The 
common denominator is pretty common. 

NOT JUST WHAT CYNIC SAID 

In Knoxville, Tenn., there lived some 
years ago a cynical wit who said: “The 
trouble with the common people is that they 
are too damned common.” Now I don’t 
believe that; rather I believe with Abraham 
Lincoln that “God must have loved the 
common people because he made so many 
of them.” But my observations of mass psy- 
chology have convinced me that the un- 
thinking responses which people give, those 
instinctive reactions which are common to 
all of us, rich and poor, educated and un- 
educated—the instinctive reactions of hu- 
man nature—these are “pretty damned com- 
mon.” 

It is those unthinking instinctive reac- 
tions—what attracts our attention, what 
keeps us amused or enthralled—that deter- 
mines the kind of programs we get. 

Television is the greatest educational in- 
fluence, the greatest religious influence, 
the greatest child-training influence of our 
time. And we are letting what it offers us 
be determined by what will entertain us. 

We don't plan our school programs that 
way. We don’t plan our church programs 
that way. We don’t plan our child dis- 
ciplines that way. Instead, we study human 
nature. We study the divine nature as it 
has been revealed in the Bible and other 
inspired writings. Then we thoughtfully 
consider what are the true values of life. 
We study how we can present these values— 
“the enduring satisfactions of life’—so that 
human nature will best accept them. 

RESULTS OF MISCONCEPTIONS 

When a misconception of what progres- 
sive education means causes a parent or 
teacher to let children do what they please, 
whatever may occur to an undisciplined 
mind, we see awful results. When a preacher 
sacrifices truth to sensationalism, God is 
mocked. When a young person gets the 
idea that he should have fun all the time, 
instead of preparing himself for the se- 
rious business of life, we say that young per- 
son is headed for failure and misery, not 
success and happiness. A mature person 
gives only a fraction of his day to enter- 
tainment; most of it he gives to work and 
study and contemplation, which when right- 
ly undertaken give more pleasure and satis- 
faction and joy than superficial entertain- 
ment. 

Yet we are allowing this tremendous in- 
fluence of television to be shaped by the de- 
sire for entertainment and the gratifying 
of our whims, 
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TOO MUCH, AND MUCH UNSUITED 

Not only is there too much entertain- 
ment, but too much of it is provided by the 
same sources as provide entertainment for 
night clubs and the sophisticated Broadway 
theater, and it isn’t suited for the family 
at all. 

This is the great question our neighbor 
“Took” GaTuincs has raised. They say he 
shouldn't do anything about it because he is 
a Congressman. But somebody should. Who 
will? 


Address by Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr., at Anniversary Dinner of New York 
Democratic County Committee, June 10, 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, at the an- 
niversary dinner on June 10, 1952, of 
the New York Democratic County Com- 
mittee, which is headed by the Honor- 
able Carmine De Sapio, many distin- 
guished Democratic leaders were pres- 
ent to pay tribute to leading candidates 
for the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. On that occasion, the Honorable 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, In., Representa- 
tive from New York, delivered a very 
inspiring address in support of the can- 
didacy of Mr. Averell Harriman. 

I am glad to insert this address by 
Congressman RoosEvELT into the RECORD 
so that others may also have the oppor- 
tunity to read it. The address was as 
follows: 

I am deeply grateful to have been asked 
to address this great dinner of New York 
County Democrats, and I join with all of 
you in paying tribute to our great New York 
8 delegation and to our delegates at 

arge. 

Although New York County will rank only 
second or third in the number of its dele- 
gates at the Chicago convention, we can 
point with pride to the fact that our delega- 
tion will be composed not only of the most 
prominent Democrats in our county, but 
these men and women are aiso to be num- 


.bered among the most eminent Democrats 


in our city, out State, and our Nation. We 
may not be the biggest, but we certainly will 
be the “bestest.” Even the New York Times 
has commented on this fact. 

One of our delegates at large unfortu- 
nately cannot be with us this evening. He 
has sent you his greetings and he has asked 
me personally to repeat them to you. He is 
at this moment campaigning in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Utah for the most impor- 
tant and most critical job in the world to- 
day, the presidency of the United States. I 
am sure that you will agree with me when 
I say that it is more important for him at 
this moment to be winning votes in other 
parts of our great land than to be renewing 
his many friendships among this great host 
of Democrats here tonight, and I am sure 
that you will again agree with me when I 
extend Godspeed and good fortune to New 
York’s great son, Averell Harriman. 

For the last 6 weeks I have traveled all 
over America on behalf of Mr. Harriman’s 
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campaign and I have talked to leading Dem- 
ocrats and to many American citizens whose 
votes will write the final chapter of this 
great campaign next November. And to- 
night, based on this experience, I am going 
to make three predictions about the nomi- 
nation and the election. First, I am com- 
pletely confident that Averell Harriman will 
have far more votes than any other candi- 
date on the first ballot at Chicago. In fact, 
it will be very close, one side or the other, 
to 400 votes. Second, I predict that he will 
be nominated not later than the fourth bal- 
lot, and, incidentally, that was the ballot 
on which another great Democrat was nomi- 
nated in 1932. And third, I predict that it 
makes no difference whether it is General 
Eisenhower, General MacArthur, Senator 
Tart, or just Messrs. Warren or Stassen, New 
York's candidate, Averell Harriman, as the 
Democratic standard bearer, will be over- 
whelmingly elected in November. 

Let’s get one thing straight at the outset. 
The Democratic Party has not served too 
long; it is just turning the page and starting 
a new chapter of service in the interests of 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people and in the cause of a just and last- 
ing peace in the world. I am proud to be 
a Democrat when I know that in the last 
20 years, under the leadership of the Demo- 
cratic Party, our America has conquered 
the depression, our America has fought and 
won the greatest war against Nazi tyranny, 
our America has laid the foundation for a 
just and honorable peace through the United 
Nations and, finally, our America has pre- 
vented world war II by firmly halting a 
new aggression by an even more sinister 
tyranny, the Communist Kremlin. The man 
who has lived and served through all these 
great years of destiny with outstanding 
success and distinction in both foreign and 
domestic affairs, and in numerous positions 
of high responsibility and authority, has now 
accepted the call to greater burdens and 
greater responsibility, the Presidency of 
the United States. If he had been deliber- 
ately schooled by President Truman and his 
predecessor, he could not have been more 
remarkably qualified to assume the great 
obligations of this office. In the next 4 
years, the President of the United States 
will have to meet foursquare the most dif- 
ficult problems which have ever confronted 
our world, and his decisions will have to be 
right if our civilization and the free world 
are to survive. To be right, he must have 
not only a great mind, an understanding 
heart and plenty of guts, but he must also 
have the kind of experience that only Averell 
Harriman has amassed in living with these 
problems for the last 20 years. The next 
President of the United States must be more 
than just a general; must be more than 
just a diplomat; must be more than just 
a statesman well versed in our domestic 
issues; he must be all of these things and 
still have unbounded confidence in Ameri- 
ca’s ability to achieve any goal it sets for 
itself. This man is Averell Harriman. He is 
not bound by the philosophy of limitation 
which dominates Senator Tarr; he does not 
straddle the issues or say he does not know 
the answer as does General Eisenhower. He 
has lived with the problems, so he knows 
them. By conviction he is a liberal. He 
has expressed his position on every issue with 
complete candor and with utter forthright- 
ness as has no other candidate in modern 
political times. There is no question where 
he stands today and there can be no ques- 
tion where he will lead America and the free 
world tomorrow. 

In the past, our country has always been 
fortunate in finding men of great stature to 
lead it through times of great crisis. Once 
again, we Americans, as we embark on the 
second half of the twentieth century, can 
fortunately turn to another great leader: 
Averell Harriman is the trouble-shooter for 
a troubled world. 


With your help, Averell Harriman will 
lead the Democratic Party not only to vic- 
tory in November, but to continued service 
in the cause of humanity and in the cause 
of a peaceful world. 


Up to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
wish to include an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Boston Post, 
Wednesday, June 11, 1952: 

Up To CONGRESS 


President Truman has handed the task of 
getting the steel workers back into the mills 
to the Congress at a time when the Con- 
gress—busy campaigning and vacationing— 
has a minimum of Members on hand to make 
decisions. 

The President is loath to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley law for reasons, which, from the 
point of view of labor, are valid. As he told 
the Congress, the cooling-off period passed 
long ago, during the 3 months in which the 
steel workers voluntarily stayed on the job 
while negotiating. 

The alternatives he presented yesterday to 
the Congress of framing a new seizure act 
or invoking the Taft-Hartley law rather 
leaves the unwanted baby on the doorstep 
of Congress. But, the President had tried 
done his best—and was rebuked by the Su- 
preme Court. 

In spite of this, the Senate’s attitude seems 
to be to pass the ball right back to the Presi- 
dent. By its votes late yesterday rejecting 
all other plans it served plain notice that 
it waats Taft-Hartley or nothing. Playing 
politics to the hilt, it showed also that it 
had uppermost in its mind the embarrass- 
ment it hopes to cause Mr. Truman by forc- 
ing him if possible to go to the courts for 
an injunction against his friends, the steel 
strikers, as provided by that measure, if we 
are to have steel. 

The President is quite right in saying that 
every action he has taken in the steel dis- 
pute since last December “has heen based 
on the paramount necessity of maintaining 
production of essential steel products in the 
present defense emergency.” 

No one can dispute that production of steel 
is essential to the Nation’s security. No one 
can dispute that for over 6 months, by one 
device or another, the President has kept 
the mills producing. 

Now it is up to the Congress. The Supreme 
Court gave a clear directive on that score. 
It held that the President lacked the powers 
to seize the steel industry. But the Court 
also declared that the Congress has the power. 

In view of the stiffening of our policy in 
Korea, the statements of General Clark that 
seem to throw down the gage to the Com- 
munists, the calculated risks taken in the 
cleanup of the Koje compounds, the outlook 
is for a showdown in Korea. Such a show- 
down will require stepped-up production. 
It is foolhardy to risk such a showdown with 
the steel mills of the country shut down. 

The Congress must now accept respon- 
sibility in the steel strike—and the Congress 
must choose a course that is fair to both 
the companies and the workers. This is 
where the responsibility has been all along. 
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It’s time that the people of the United 
States made up their minds that there is a 
serious danger threatening the country. 
They have the throttle of a mighty machine— 
but the machine can get out of hand and it 
can run away. Don't let that happen. 


Charles H. Silver Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR C. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, X include an address by 
my old friend, Charles H. Silver, at the 
corner-stone-laying ceremony of the 
Charles H. Silver Clinic at Beth Israel 
Hospital in the city of New York. Mr. 
Silver, who is vice president of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., and a member of the 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, is one of our most outstanding 
philanthropists and public-spirited citi- 
zens. He has been the president of Beth 
Israel Hospital for many years, and is a 
great humanitarian. For all of these 
reasons this clinic, which will serve the 
poor and the needy of our great city, and 
particularly those who reside in my con- 
gressional district, has fittingly been 
named the Charles H. Silver Clinic, 
which is a well-deserved honor to this 
friend of the poor and the underprivi- 
leged. The address follows: 


This is the proudest day of my life. I want 
to say to you in all humility and with a 
deep sense of inner gratitude that the nam- 
ing of this building for me represents an 
honor that I never dreamed of or even 
imagined; I am touched by this decision 
of my colleagues on the board of trustees. 
I fear that I do not have the power or ca- 
pacity to express in mere words how I have 
felt since this action was taken by the 
board, for men sometimes go through deep 
emotions which they experience with great 
intensity but are unable to project in words. 
It is a feeling such as this that is never 
forgotten and remains in the heart as long 
as there is breath of life in the body. 

As I stand here before you, my friends, 
my memory runs back through the years 
when I played as a boy on the streets which 
are only within a few blocks of where we 
are gathered here today. 

We can almost see them from here. We 
were a happy and closely knit family and 
though, like the thousands who lived in 
that area and who had a heartbreaking 
struggle against poverty, we managed some- 
how to get along. 

It is the incredible determination and 
imagination of these humble and gentle im- 
migrants whose children were literally 
brought up on the sidewalks of New York 
that helped in no small degree to create 
the fabulous city in which we live today. 

These poverty-stricken people gave to this 
generation men and women who have labored 
with skill and devotion, for the welfare of 
the city, and who have contributed so much 


‘to the growth of New York so that it be- 


came a city of culture and education and 
vast business enterprises. 

We cannot give too much credit to these 
immigrants from many nationalities for it 
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-was they who inspired their children and 
children’s children to carry on and make for 
themselves a life of freedom and dignity. 

I remember, as a boy, hearing of a clinic 
that was started on the lower East Side and 
known as Beth Israel. Being a healthy and 
normal youngster, I was not concerned very 
much with hospitals or doctors, and it was 
not until later years that I came to know 
more about Beth Israel. 

I came to know how a very small group 
of these immigrants got together and con- 
tributed 25 cents a week for a clinic. Al- 
though they were of the orthodox Jewish 
faith, no man or woman who came for treat- 
ment was asked about his or her religious 
belief; and it is stimulating to realize that 
the noble and decent spirit of these ortho- 
dox pioneers has dominated the conduct of 
Beth Israel to this very day. 

No matter how much information a pa- 
tient is required to give for our records, there 
is one question that is never asked and that 
is, “With what religious faith are you affil- 
lated?” 

The parents of these future generations 
who toiled in sweatshops and even tene- 
ments desired, in most instances, that their 
sons should become either doctors or law- 
yers or perhaps engineers. My own father 
and mother expressed the hope that I might 
become a doctor some day. They placed doc- 
tors in almost the same category as good 
angels. But as you have probably guessed 
by this time, I didn’t quite come up to their 
expectations. But I do want to say that I 
did not let them down entirely. 

I have been actively associated with scores 
of doctors for nearly 30 years, not only as 
president of Beth Israel but also as a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees. I have come 
to know many of them intimately and I 
want to say here and now that I have never 
worked with a finer or more self-effacing 
group of men who often, to my own knowl- 
edge, give of themselves 24 hours a day 
without a pause. 

How many New Yorkers know that Beth 
Israel Hospital stands in the very heart of 
the most densely populated section of our 
great city? How many realize that here is 
a population of nearly 2,000,000 souls, that 
their health and welfare needs are tremen- 
dous. They must be served 24 hours a day. 
The physical well-being of an individual 
cannot be charted on a blueprint, and when 
the urgency arises, time is of the essence. 

Throughout the day and even night there 
flows a constant stream of men, women and 
children through the doors of Beth Israel. 
They come to us because they need help and 
often they need this assistance very quick- 
ly. We have never turned them down. But 
there comes a time when the pressure is so 
great that the physical facilities of an in- 
stitution like Beth Israel are taxed to the ut- 
most limit. 

To meet this problem of expansion, it 
was decided to build an out-patient depart- 
ment to take care of the vast increase in the 
number of applications for treatment. It 
was a relatively simple matter to make a 
decision of this kind to meet the emergency, 
but we wero confronted with the very prac- 
tical problem of finances. 

I am happy to tell you that we have al- 
most hurdled this difficulty. Money was 
contributed for this addition to Beth Israel 
Hospital by the building funds of the Fed- 
eration of Jewish Philanthropies and the 
members of the board of trustees. It is this 
magnificent help from the federation that 
has been responsible in a very large measure 
for the progress that Beth Israel has made 
through the years. It gives me great pleas- 
ure to thank publicly the federation which 
has been the good right arm of Beth Israel 
Hospital. 

I cannot speak in high enough terms of 
the cooperation of my colleagues on the 
board of trustees. I want to tell you quite 
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frankly that whatever small success I have 
enjoyed as president has been due to the 
unwavering support of the members of the 
Board. We have worked together as a team, 
and it is this splendid team work that has 
brought such good results. 

And while I am on the subject of hospital 
expansion, I want to say to His Honor Mayor 
Impellitteri that both he and his very able 
commissioner of hospitals, Dr. Kogel, have 
shown an understanding interest in volun- 
tary hospitals which has never been equaled 
by any other chief executive in the history 
of our city. 

But our work has just begun. We have 
a great vision of expansion and while it may 
take some time, I am sure we will eventually 
achieve our objective. We have purchased 
seven buildings in this area, They will be 
torn down and in their stead there will arise 
structures that will be developed into a 
great medical center which will include a 
hospital annex, laboratories, a nurses’ home, 
and nurses’ training school. 

And so the little clinic which the pioneers 
started and supported with their weekly con- 
tributions of 25 cents will, in the years ahead, 
spread into a center of healing and research, 
serving all races and creeds, 

I must not close this talk without ex- 
pressing my personal thanks to one of the 
outstanding Americans of our time who has 
graced this ceremony with his presence. He 
has been a great figure in our national life. 
He has honored Beth Israel and me personally 
by coming here today. My gratitude goes 
out to the Vice President of the United 
States, the Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 

There is seated on this platform the dis- 
tinguished son of a distinguished father. 
My friend, Mr. Bernard Baruch, has honored 
me by coming to these ceremonies. He be- 
longs not only to New York, but to the whole 


“Nation and, indeed, to the whole world. And 


I think it is appropriate to mention that his 
father, Dr. Simon Baruch, was not only a 
great physician but an outstanding humani- 
tarian. He was a pioneer in the method of 
hydrotherapy and he is remembered, not 
only as a fine citizen, but as one of the leaders 
in the field of medicine in his time. 

And finally, I would like to say just a word 
about a partnership that I formed with a 
lady some 40 years ago. She is here beside 
me now, just as she has been through heart- 
breaks and struggles and joys, and I know 
how happy she feels on this occasion. She 
is my devoted wife and the mother of my 
children, Without her inspiration and en- 
couragement, the tasks which I assumed 
would have been harder and perhaps impos- 
sible. It was her word of cheer that lifted 
me up when the going was rough. I often 
felt a sense of guilt when I had to give time 
to responsibilities which I had assumed in 
many causes, when I should have been with 
my family. 

May God give all of us who strive for Beth 
Israel the courage and wisdom and under- 
standing to carry on in the years ahead so 
that those who will take over when we are 
not here will have before them a living her- 
itage of our American idealism, our tradi- 
tions, and our hopes for all humanity. 
Thank you. 


The Church and Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following editorial 
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which appeared in the May-June 1952 
issue of the National Lutheran magazine: 
THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 
(By Joseph Simonson) 

If the church is to retain the respect of 
tomorrow’s world being born today, she must 
say plainly to herself and to others what 
contribution the church is expected to make 
to right government. So negligent have we 
become in this duty that the average man 
almost never supposes that the church has 
any obligation other than to keep silent al- 
together or to boost whatever the state de- 
crees. If the church elects either of these 
alternatives she is dodging a difficult duty 
and is not true to her genius. 

The church’s interest in government is 
person-centered. Her standard for a good 
government is single: to what extent is the 
common man free and happy, and able to 
worship God as he chooses? The church’s 
political concern is with that end result, 
not with the form of the government. 

But surely it will be agreed that some 
forms of government make it easier than 
others to achieve this end result. Here in 
the United States, in the form of govern- 
ment envisaged in the Constitution, we do 
have ready at hand the most satisfactory 
political machinery by which the individual 
may achieve his dignity and destiny before 
God and men. 

But it is a difficult system we have. It pre- 
sumes intelligent and unselfish participation 
in the business of politics by the average cit- 
izen. It is the church's business to develop 
and inspire this sort of informed, intelligent 
unselfishness which clearly was the basis 
upon which our founding fathers built our 
Nation under God. 

Moral decadence in the common ranks 
quickly becomes rampant in the leadership. 
Right now the personal moral failure of 
Americans is dangerously near to destroying 
our Government. The church's high pro- 
phetic utility in these days is to call for 
a humility of repentance and to point to the 
grace and sufficiency of God. Thus will she 
be the voice of conscience of an America 
which has been weakened by bribery and 
flattered by easy and false assurances. Thus 
will she be the voice of the Lord Jesus. 


Charles Hammond 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it is in- 
deed a singular tribute for one to be 
named “Outstanding Citizen.” But it is 
not surprising that such a person as 
Charles Hammond should have been 
so designated. Having dedicated him- 
self to a life of service he is richly de- 
serving of such an accolade. Iam happy 
to join with the Nutley Sun and the 
zaon Club of Nutley in this salute to 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include herein the editorial en- 
titled “An Honor Richly Deserved,” 
which appeared in a recent issue of the 
Nutley Sun: 

An Honor RICHLY DESERVED 

Seldom has the title of “Nutley’s Outstand- 
ing Citizen” been conferred on a more worthy 
recipient than when the Lions Club, this 
week, drew a balance of 1951's civic accom- 
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plishments and found that Charles Ham- 
mond had done more than any other citizen 
for the good of his community. 

All his life in Nutley, Charles Hammond 
has given generously of his time and his 
effort. Three times commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, that organization owes him 
much. A wartime commander of the police 
reserves, he is again their commander within 
the town civil defense. The Red Cross, the 
united drive, the palsy campaign and many 
other fund-raising projects have known the 
vigor of his action. 

R. E. H. 


Flag Day, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following Flag Day address was delivered 
by me as part of the Flag Day exercises 
of the Altoona and Lewistown, Pa., Elk 
Lodges on June 13 and 14, 1952, respec- 
tively. 

The address follows: 


It is a high honor to have the privilege of 
participating in this annual Flag Day pro- 
gram, jointly sponsored by the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks and American 
Legion. 

As a member of these sponsoring organi- 
zations, I have long been familiar with their 
great efforts in promoting genuine love of 
country which, in other words, is unadulter- 
ated patriotism. 

I want to commend the officers and mem- 
bers of these organizations for their con- 
certed efforts to arouse the people of central 
Pennsylvania to a greater love and apprecia- 
tion of our flag. 

This demonstration of love and patriotism 
is typical of the type manifested daily by 
these patriotic organizations. 

It is Americanism pure and undefiled, and 
not the watered-down version of patriotism 
that some supposedly good Americans are 
content to call love of country. 

Today the world is on the brink of another 
war. Ten years ago fascism and nazism 
were the aggressors. Now it is the Commu- 
nists. 

With nearly a quarter million Americans 
making up 90 percent of the United Nations 
forces in combat in Korea and another three 
million in service or training, the flag of the 
United States is of vital significance to all 
Americans. 

There is no better time to display Old 
Glory and to rededicate ourselves to its 
ideals than on Flag Day. 

It was on June 14, 1777, in Philadelphia, 
that the Continental Congress approved John 
Adams’ resolution that our flag be composed 
of 13 stripes, alternate red and white, with 
13 white stars in a blue field, “representing 
a new constellation.” 

Our national emblem passed through many 
phases in its short career, and at one time 
there were 15 stripes, alternate red and 
white. However, in 1818 President James 
Monroe signed a bill retaining 13 stripes and 
adding a star for each new State in the 
Union. 

That was a sign of healthy growth, for the 
United States of America was young, yet 
she was expanding. She was moving west. 
She was becoming a great Nation. 


Today our national emblem bears 48 white 
stars—the first in the upper left hand cor- 
ner representing Delaware; the last in the 
lower right hand corner representing Ari- 
zona, the latter having joined the Union in 
1912. 

What does our national emblem stand for? 

Is it merely a piece of bunting—a lifeless 
object? 

No. It is a great deal more than that. It 
is a great symbol, a symbol recognized 
throughout the world as the last best hope 
for peace and freedom. 

More than 50 years ago, Dr. Andrew Sloan 
Draper, then associated with the University 
of Illinois, wrote a piece he entitled “The 
Call of the Flag.” 

What he wrote then is as true today as it 
was back in 1900. 

Listen to what Dr. Draper wrote, and I 
quote in part: 

“The flag of the American Union, now, as 
never before, tells of toleration and of good 
will, of education and of industry. It has 
welcomed millions from all the nations of 
the world and it has held out the equal 
chance to all who come under its folds. 
Every new star added to its blue field has 
told of a new State, and every new State 
tells of more farms cleared, more factories 
opened, more churches and schools set in 
motion, and more laws and courts to regu- 
late them all: To assure the equal rights of 
everyone.” 

How true are the words of Dr. Draper. 

We did expand and grow, forests were 
cleared, the golden West was developed, and 
today its great centers in California and the 
State of Washington have, by leaps and 
bounds, assumed the same proportions which 
once belonged only to such metropolitan cen- 
ters as New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

Speaking of Dr. Draper, we like what he 
says about Old Glory and all it represents. 

Let me quote again from his work which 
is all too little known to most Americans. 
He said, quote: 

“The flag does more than emblazon a mo- 
mentous and glorious history: it declares the 
purpose and heralds the ideals of the Re- 
public; it admonishes us to uphold the in- 
herent rights of all men; it tells us to stand 
for international justice and conciliation; 
and it encourages us to accept the conse- 
quences without fear. It hails us to indi- 
vidual duties and the cooperation which 
alone can maintain equality of rights and 
fullness of opportunity in America. It in- 
sists that we set a compelling example which 
will enlarge both security and freedom, both 
peace and prosperity, in all parts of the 
world.” 

With Dr. Draper’s words in mind it can be 
truly said so far the United States of America 
has not failed in its trust. The Star-Span- 
gled Banner and all that it represents has 
been extended to the world at large. 

For example, through cooperation with 
the United Nations, we are working for in- 
ternational justice and conciliation, hopeful 
that all nations will join us in achieving a 
just and lasting peace. 

In mentioning the United Nations, I would 
like to refer to it again with regard to our 
flag. 

There are some who believe that in the 
interest of world brotherhood, we should 
abandon our national emblem and in its 
place fly the banner of the United Nations. 

To this all red-blooded Americans will 
never agree. 

While the United Nations may express the 
unity of sovereign nations in their combined 
efforts to halt aggression throughout the 
world, the United Nations emblem is not 
one of sovereignty. 

The United Nations is an association of 
nations most of whom follow the pattern 
which we have set for them. 
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But we still have Russia in the United Na- 
tions, and Red China clamoring at the door 
for admission, 

Certainly by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can we compare the ideals of Russia 
with those of the free nations nor can we 
compare the stars and stripes with the 
United Nations flag. 

In fact, we doubt very much if the Rus- 
sians themselves would submit to such a 
comparison. 

They have raised the cry of “sovereignty” 
on a number of occasions, especially when 
we tried to secure a joint control of the atom 
bomb. 

They said inspection behind the iron cur- 
tain would infringe on their sovereignty. 

In short, Russia has tried to nullify the 
Program of the United Nations by casting 
dissenting votes on numerous occasions. 

Therefore, I believe that each nation must 
retain its individuality, by having its own 
flag to represent its history and tradition. 

Millions of Americans believe in the adop- 
tion of a policy of unalterable opposition to 
any plan or suggestion which would cause 
the United Nations flag to be displayed in a 
position superior to, or in place of, the Amer- 
ican flag on United Nations Day, or any other 
day, where we may want to honor a group 
of nations working together. 

To avoid any misunderstanding or mis- 
interpretation of this firm policy the average 
American expects all organizations in the 
United States to observe the American flag 
code, governing the proper display and re- 
spect for the star spangled banner. 

At the same time millions of Americans are 
deeply concerned over a growing movement 
that has as its ultimate objective the de- 
struction of the United States as a free, in- 
dependent nation, and the abject surrender 
of our national sovereignty to a visionary and 
untried system of world government. 

Such a proposal is embodied in several reso- 
lutions now before the Congress of the United 
States. 

It has the backing of a number of groups, 
and each has advanced its own ideas of the 
form such a world federation should take. 

But, basically, they are the same. 

They have a common objective: uncondi- 
tional surrender by this country of its powers 
and prerogatives as a free and independent 
Nation, together with the replacement of 
Old Glory by an international banner. 

While the disciples of world government 
seek to barter away our sovereignty as a 
Nation our thoughts turn to the battlefields 
of Korea where we are conscious of the fact 
that thousands of Americans have died dur- 
ing the past 2 years. 

Their sacrifice in defense of our freedom 
and in support of the United Nations fight 
against Communist aggression is a forceful 
reminder that we are supplying 90 percent 
of military personnel and huge amounts of 
matériel and money in discharging our role 
as a member of the United Nations. 

While we willingly do more than our share 
as a member of the United Nations, let us 
never forget that our loyalty to our country 
must be expressed by our deep reverence for 
the American flag. 

We must recognize Old Glory as an emblem 
that truly expresses the glorious history of 
our Nation and at the same time guarantees 
a shield of protection for generations yet 
unborn. 

While we maintain a vigilant attitude for 
those who dim Old Glory by their acts, we 
must at the same time guard against those 
who betray the flag by failing to discharge 
the obligations of good citizenship. 

Among these groups are the gloom-mon- 
gers who complain about everything pertain- 
ing to Government, but rarely take the trou- 
ble to go to the polls on election and exercise 
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their right of franchise as an American citi- 
zen. 

Yet, they are the first to demand justice in 
a court of law, but will dodge jury duty 
when called upon to serve. 

They are the carping critics who deplore 
conditions in the public schools, but resist 
paying taxes. 

They are the remote, detached, indifferent 
people who live for themselves alone, never 
giving a thought to the betterment of their 
community, State, and Nation. 

To properly respect the American flag and 
the ideals it represents, we must participate 
actively in the affairs of government, keeping 
informed about public issues, joining politi- 
cal parties, pressing for desirable legislation 
to improve the welfare of all Americans, and 
voting faithfully and intelligently at all na- 
tional, State, and local elections. 

We must vigorously back the efforts being 
made to provide our children with a good 
education, to prepare them for their role as 
adult Americans. 

At the same time, we should guard against 
the use of textbooks written by left wingers 
and which distort in a sly manner, the story 
af America’s greatness. 

This is a basic responsibility we owe the 
children of America, 

And while we are talking about our re- 
sponsibilities, let us not forget our basic 
obligation to live up to the ideals and prin- 
ciples symbolized by our flag. 

All of us are agreed that the denial of any 
American of his constitutional rights is a 
shattering blow to American ideals and like- 
wise a threat to our own individual freedom. 

While we take infinite care that no shame 
will come to old glory at home, we must be 
equally alert wherever the flag flies abroad. 

The American flag today may be seen in 
many countries because our Nation is an ac- 
tive participant in the family of nations. 

In occupied Germany the Stars and Stripes 
are raised over people laid low by the brutal- 
ity of the Hitler regime and its lust for 
power. 

Japan had the protection of Old Glory 
while being rehabilitated and prepared for 
the recent signing of tha treaty of peace. 

It is our duty as a Nation to strengthen 
and expand our program of reeducation so 
that our former enemies, may have instilled 
in them, the philosophy of the American 
way of life and thus abandon their im- 
perialistic complex and lust for war. 

Flag Day, as I said in the beginning, is an 
excellent time to take a long, searching look 
at the facts, examining the bad along with 
the good. 

It is an appropriate time to single out dis- 
turbing influences and to rise up against the 
forces of communism that would divide us 
and sap up our strength, either through out- 
right treachery or cleverly concealed acts of 
betrayal. 

As we observe Flag Day this year our fore- 
fathers call out to us, the spirits of our 
comrades in arms beckon us from far-flung 
burial fields. 

At the same time, millions of tortured 
souls cry out to us from behind the iron cur- 
tain, all cautioning us to be vigilant of our 
liberties, to protect them jealously, and to 
guard against those who would enfeeble or 
destroy them. 

Only if we heed these timely warnings can 
we be sure that Old Glory will continue to 
fiy high over our beloved land, and thus 
guarantee to future generations of Americans 
that we have kept the faith of ou: fathers. 

Yes; we can keep that faith by transmit- 
ting to posterity the American ideals of lib- 
erty and freedom unsullied and undefiled 
which through the years have added increas- 
ing luster to our national emblem—the Star- 
Spangled Banner. “Oh, long may it wave 
o’er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


Address by Hon. J. William Fulbright, of 
Arkansas, at Testimonial Dinner in 
Honor of Bruce K. Brown 
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HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. MAT BANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] at the testi- 
monial dinner given in honor of Bruce K. 
Brown, at the Mayflower Hotel, in Wash- 
ington, on May 20, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


When Bruce came to Washington there 
was a job to do, a big one, in the shaping of 
an agency that could mobilize the resources 
of the oil and gas industries for the na- 
tional defense. Bruce Brown came from 
New Orleans in November of 1950 to help 
do that job, and he has done his part of it 
admirably well. Now, with the organiza- 
tion of the agency established, with its prin- 
ciples firmly set, he is retiring to let others 
carry on the work that remains. 

As Bruce Brown goes now, so in time the 
Petroleum Administration for Defense must 
go, and his very retirement stands as a 
guaranty that the agency too will call it 
quits once its job is done. 

You know as well as I the slightly musty 
joke that has it that Federal agencies never 
die or even fade away but linger on as imita- 
tions of immortality. You and I know that 
there is enough truth in the joke to make it 
painful. There is an element of the self- 
perpetuating in every organization. So it is 
that a Wednesday Garden Club will go on 
and on long after its meetings have been 
changed to Friday and there is not a mem- 
ber who ever puts a trowel in the earth. 
And so it is at times that a Federal bureau 
or division or branch will manufacture ex- 
cuses for its existence years after the prob~ 
lem that gave it birth has been solved or 
even forgotten, 

It should not be so, and Bruce Brown’s 
retirement, unhappy enough on the personal 
level, is a reassurance that with PAD it will 
not be so. 

Of course, there are some for whom not 
even that reassurance is enough. These are 
the people who believe there should never 
be a PAD at all, should never be any Gov- 
ernment agency beyond perhaps a police 
force. They quote approvingly the dictum 
that that people is best governed which is 
least governed, forgetting that in logical ex- 
tension the perfrctly governed would be 
those not governed at all. 

If men were angels, they would of course 
have no need for government. But men 
are men, and the age in which they live 
today is one of complexity and crowds. In 
such an age the people must band together 
to use the instrument of their collective 
power that is government, or they will be- 
come victims on a battlefield where con- 
flicting interests wage a war without rules. 

Confronted by the hard fact of govern- 
ment, industry—to take one group from the 
many that are affected by that fact—has a 
choice of courses. It can, if it chooses, go 
along only at the gunpoint of coercion, re- 
sisting and obstructing every reluctant step 
of the way. Or it can, if it will, cooperate 
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with and in government, assisting, advis- 
ing, extending itself in public service. 

Fortunately the petroleum industry has 
given itself wholeheartedly to the second al- 
ternative. 

I needn't review the history for you here 
the Petroleum Industry War Council during 
World War II; the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil after the war; the Military Petroleum 
Advisory Board, of which—not at all inci- 
dentally—Bruce Brown was Chairman. 

It was not, though, until establishment of 
the Petroleum Administration for Defense 
that the links of cooperation forged over the 
years showed their true strength. With the 
Korean invasion the petroleum industry and 
the Government faced a very special crisis— 
the need to consolidate resources to answer 
the demands of both a near-normal civilian 
economy and a mobilizing military. It is to 
their mutual credit that industry and Gov- 
ernment alike met that unique crisis with 
& unique display of teamwork. 

PAD had no easy, sheltered infancy. At 
the start it was confronted with a pressing 
problem—a shortage of aviation gasoline for 
military flying. 

That phrase comes easily to the tongue— 
“a shortage of aviation gasoline.” What that 
smooth-running phrase meant back in the 
fall of 1950, though, was that American 
troops in the muddy hills of South Korea 
stood in gravest danger of being overrun 
because the fuel for the planes that could 
give them cover and beat back the enemy was 
all but gone. PAD's problems were always 
to be translatable in this fashion—not just 
in terms of barrels-a-day to be got some- 
how, or of reserve-stock levels to be main- 
tained, but in terms of human beings and 
too often in terms of possible human suf- 
fering. A shortage of aviation gasoline could 
mean death for a corporal in a foxhole at 
the front. A shortage of oil for Europe could 
mean a weakening of the defenses against 
communism and eventually slave-labor 
camps for men and women in France, Italy, 
West Germany. A shortage of fuel oil in the 
east coast could mean a family huddled 
around a low-burning fireplace in the far 
north of Maine. 

Thanks to PAD and to the industry that 
worked with the agency, none of this suffer- 
ing has been realized, though the danger 
stays constantly in the near background. 
In those first days, for instance, no planes 
in Korea were grounded. No scheduled 
bombing run was canceled. PAD's small 
group of aviation-fuels experts saw to it that 
the gasoline needed was provided—and they 
saw to it by getting the unstinting coopera- 
tion of the industry in an increase of pro- 
duction. 

What happened then was to be repeated 
often in PAD’s history. 

The military reported it needed more tank- 
ers to haul vital gasoline and oil across the 
Pacific to fuel the battle. PAD and the 
Maritime Administration called in the tank- 
ers owners and operators, and shortly there 
was a voluntary tanker pool. Owners and 
operators had agreed to pro-rate the military 
needs among themselves, and share a loss by 
accepting less than going rates for their 
tankers. 

The military reported it believed greater 
reserves of tetraethyl lead must be main- 
tained. PAD called in the refiners, dis- 
cussed the problem with them, and finally 
issued a lead-Iimitation order that gave spe- 
cial consideration to the position of the 
small independent refiners. The two manu- 
facturers of tetraethyl lead agreed to main- 
tain, entirely at their own expense, a re- 
serve for emergency uses. 

Iran's conflicts with the British threatened 
the supplies of petroleum on which the free 
world’s defenses depend. Once again PAD 
moved down the avenue of cooperating with 
the industry. It succeeded in establishing 
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a voluntary agreement and a plan of action 
under which 19 American companies with 
operations abroad have made available to 
friendly foreign nations more than 42,000,- 
000 barrels of crude oil and products. That is 
one-third the Iranian output that has been 
lost to the free world with the shut-down of 
the Iranian operations. 

In the winter just past the east coast was 
threatened with a shortage of heating oll. 
Twelve companies agreed to pool resources 
and make oil beyond their own commit- 
ments available, at PAD direction, for re- 
sellers who faced deficits. Industry-Gov- 
ernment cooperation resulted in the routing 
of 1,700,000 barrels of fuel oil and kerosene 
to east coast customers who otherwise might 
have been without heat. The 12 participat- 
ing companies sustained the seven-figure 
out-of-pocket loss involved. 

I relate these facts, not because they are 
news to you, but because they have received 
relatively little public attention. And they 
have received little precisely because the 
actions have so consistently been successful. 
If the Inchon offensive in Korea had failed 
because the military could not oil the attack, 
the headlines would have screamed that fact. 
If the voluntary agreement on the east coast 
supplies had failed, there would have been 
banner lines in newspapers from Maine to 
Cape Hatteras. Because the efforts suc- 
ceeded, they have been all but ignored. 

Even more than the efforts themselves, 
though, what lay behind them has been 
ignored. Just why did they succeed? I 
think they succeeded because through PAD 
has been evolved what well may be a quietly 
revolutionary concept of government. 

Over and over again I have been using, 
because the limits of the language compel 
it, the word cooperation. It’s a good word 
in its way, but it has become threadbare with 
loose usage. ‘Too often we find people hail- 
ing as an example of cooperation what is 
little more than a state of strained armistice, 
As long as A and B are not actively slugging 
it out toe to toe, we say that A and B are 
cooperating. 

It's in no such sense that I use the word 
here. Perhaps I would be closer to the truth 
if I said that there has been an amalgama- 
tion of sorts between the petroleum indus- 
try and the Government. Neither has lost 
its identity; neither has surrendered essen- 
tial prerogatives. But through the agency 
of PAD and the NPC has come a blending 
of interests and efforts that, to the best of 
my knowledge, is unduplicated elsewhere. 

There are three elements in the amalgam, 
They are the industry technicians tempo- 
rarily at work for the Government in PAD, 
the industry representatives who speak 
through the NPC, and those men and women 
who have made government their career and 
who are now involved in this operation. 
Strictly speaking, they should not be con- 
sidered separately. Their strength lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that they form an har- 
monious unit. But let us consider their sep- 
arate strengths for a moment. 

Of prime importance, perhaps, is the fact 
that PAD is staffed in key posts by men who 
bring to their positions a thorough, prac- 
tical knowledge of the industry. There are 
not many people in Government with the 
affliction of the young lawyer who, con- 
fronted with a plea for help from some coal 
operators who said they were having slack 
coal from their operations pile up on them, 
brightly suggested that the operators stop 
mining slack. Even the few who are around, 
though, are surplus. The PAD is not encum- 
bered with any of them. 

When, for instance, some time ago the mili- 
tary proposed to lease some much-needed 
storage in California and said it was de- 
lighted that it could get it for only $80,000, 
PAD quietly cautioned a little delay. Be- 
cause the staff knew the problems of petro- 
leum storage and the situation, PAD was able 
to get the needed tankage for only $10,000, 


Industry knowledge had paid off in an 87 
percent saving of hard cash. There was not 
a line in the press about that. 

When during the oil strikes earlier this 
month more than one third the produc- 
tion of aviation gasoline, already in tight 
supply, was shut off, some legal lights pro- 
posed what seemed a simple stopgap meth- 
od of conserving supplies quickly. Simply 
order the refiners of the Nation to stop all 
deliveries of aviation gasoline except at PAD 
direction, they proposed, and let the airlines 
get along temporarily on available stocks, 
Industry experts in PAD were able to point 
out the flaw: The refiners handle almost all 
aviation gasoline from the point of produc- 
tion to the point of loading in the wing 
tanks. If they were barred from making 
deliveries, practically every airliner in the 
country would be grounded. The initial 
suggestion was shelved, and instead the 
workable system of conservation in PAD Or- 
der No. 6 was instituted. Industry knowl- 
edge had paid off in an ayoidance of chaos, 

But then there is nothing too unusual 
about having industry men serve the Gov- 
ernment during an emergency. World War 
II had its dollar-a-year men. But it had 
them on a basis of quick rotation, not as 
PAD has had its WOC’s, the men without 
Government compensation. From the start 
Bruce Brown insisted that, except in rare 
cases, the industry people who came to PAD 
must stay for a year, at a minimum for 9 
months, 

The advantage is obvious. When a man 
comes into an agency to spend only 6 
months there, he too often uses the first 3 
months in learning the job, the last three in 
getting ready to leave. When he comes to 
spend a year, he has time both to learn the 
job and to do it. In fact Bruce has made 
doubly sure of that fact by insisting that 
wherever possible a replacement must be in 
the office, learning the routine, for some 
time before the man he is to replace leaves. 
That is why, for example, he has had Ed 
Warren running up and down the sidelines 
these past many weeks, waiting for the 
coach to send him in as quarterback. 

That the system is effective is beyond all 
question. I recall something my friend Al 
Frame, who used to be associate deputy ad- 
ministrator of PAD, once said: “About 9 at 
night I usually drive past Arlington Ceme- 
tery on my way home to meet myself going 
back to work tomorrow morning. At that 
hour the big graveyard looks mighty restful 
and inviting. And there are moments at 
about that hour when I tell myself that if 
anybody else told me I had to work as hard 
as I am working for PAD, I'd say, ‘Get lost, 
turn blue, and most importantly, drop 
dead.“ Al, as you know, is now on vacation 
with City Service. 

If PAD is something special by way of a 
Government agency, though, your council is 
just as special. There are industry advisory 
councils aplenty in Washington, of course, 
and many are doing altogether excellent jobs, 
None, though, so far as I know, enjoys the 
hard-won independence of the NPC—and 
none boasts a better record of accomplish- 
ment. 

Independence in this context is a some- 
what ambiguous word, I know, a little like 
cooperation. Too often the shadow is pre- 
sented for the substance. But in NPC his- 
tory the word has real meaning. 

The council has been both truly and wisely 
independent. It has never held back in con- 
tributing what it could in any legitimate 
sphere. But it also has properly refused 
to undertake any project that it decided, 
after due consideration, was outside its pur- 
view. It has been willing to bend a back 
in work but not to bend a knee in sub- 
servience, and its insistence on independence 
has become an essential of the cooperation 
to which the council has given itself, 

NPC has turned its resources to many val- 
uable studies of petroleum matters—general 
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tion, tank trucks, crude-oil pro- 
ducibility. It has given the Government ad- 
vice and assistance that would have cost 
hundreds of thousands of dollars if it could 
have been purchased on the open market— 
and it couldn't have been. But the council 
has not submerged itself in any amorphous 
bureaucracy, and everyone has profited by 
its refusal to surrender integrity. It is 
wonder that Secretary Chapman has time 
and again—everywhere from Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, to Washington itself—found occasion 
to praise the NPC for its work. 

And that, of course, brings me to the third 
element in this unusual three-part working 
team—the regular Government career peo- 
ple, of whom Secretary Chapman is an out- 
standing representative. 

Secretary Chapman early recognized the 
need for this three-part team, and he has 
courageously insisted on maintaining it, giv- 
ing to each part its full due. You may recall 
a speech he made to this council back on 
September 28, 1950. It was a stirring state- 
ment of a credo, and he has firmly lived up 
to every word of it. 

“Knowing as I do,” he said, “the inherent 
advantages of competitive enterprise to our 
general welfare, I want all members of the 
council to know that it shall be my pur- 
pose, as Petroleum Administrator under the 
Defense Production Act, to so use the powers 
entrusted to me, as far as humanly possible, 
to leave at the end of this emergency the 
same competitive relationships among the 
units of the oil and gas industry as exist 
today. 

“I am fully confident that the oil and gas 
industry can, with reasonable governmental 
assistance, meet fully its responsibility of 
petroleum-products supply for national de- 
fense in any emergency that might arise. I 
expect to benefit by the experience of the 
last war, and therefore do propose the closest 
possible cooperation between Government 
and industry as the best means of meeting 
any supply program, however large, that may 
be called for. 

“I recognize that industry must do the 
actual job of supply. Ours here will be ap- 
pointed to give to industry the necessary 
governmental assistance, to remove any road 
blocks, so to speak. But we shall employ the 
minimum of regulation by directive. It is my 
earnest hope that as much as possible of this 
job be done by industry purely upon a vol- 
untary basis.” 

Secretary Chapman has fulfilled every 
word of that pledge and more. Just the 
other week, you know, he marked the nine- 
teenth anniversary of his entrance into a 
government career. Still it is he who is 
chiefly responsible for an agency in which 
most of the top men mark their stay in gov- 
ernment, not by years, but by months. And 
it is he who led valiantly the at-times-bitter 
fight to maintain the strict independence 
of your council, he who has managed in 
spite of constantly rumbling criticism from 
some quarters to get the best talent of in- 
dustry to work in or cooperate with PAD. 

It is not, though, really so surprising that 
government should have something to con- 
tribute to industry. Government workers, 
too, have their well-developed skills, their 
special techniques, their particular knowl- 
edge. I know that many who came from 
industry into PAD have admitted that their 
own outlook changed after just a bit of 
service. They had been accustomed to 
thinking in terms of their own company 
of competitive advantage. They found that 
government service imposed on them a con- 
sideration of the nations as a whole, a new 
respect for that elusive thing called the 
common good, and quickly they proved what 
we in this room knew all along—that oilmen 
are patriotic citizens first and oilmen only 
second. 

It was just about a year ago that I said 
to a reporter that PAD might very well 
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mark a new facility and approach in gov- 
ernmental procedure. The year that has 
passed has only confirmed that impression. 
I wonder why it has not been applied in the 
steel industry. 

Its outstanding differences are two: First, 
it does not cling to existence for existence's 
sake; it asks only the right to do the job that 
must be done and then to disappear quickly. 
Second, it works not at odds with industry, 
but in unity with it, taking from industry 
the practicalities of oil-field experience and 
giving to industry the advantage of wider 
vision, of fast-set principles, of enduring 
ideals of public service. 

Bruce Brown has much to his credit over 
the years. In World War II it was he who 
was chiefly responsible for the program that 
accomplished the seemingly impossible task 
of bringing aviation-gasoline production in 
this country from 40,000 barrels a day to 
415,000. Now during the present mobiliza- 
tion crisis he has guided PAD in the work 
necessary to maintain oil and gas supplies 
at the level that free-world defense demands. 

And yet in the long run his greatest, most 
enduring contribution may well prove to be 
all that he has given to the establishment 
of this new kind of Government agency—a 
flexible agency, an efficient agency, an 
agency based on the blend of the best from 
industry and from Government service alike. 

For that he deserves the gratitude, not 
just of this group or of the rest of the great 
petroleum industry, but of the Nation as a 
whole. 


Address by Hon. Robert S. Kerr, of Okla- 
homa, Before State Convention of 
Young Democrats of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MATTHEW M. NEELY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a surpassingly 
eloquent, inspiring, patriotic, political 
address delivered by the eminent senior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] be- 
fore the West Virginia State Convention 
of Young Democrats, at Clarksburg, 
W. Va., on June 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My good friends of West Virginia, I am 
always happy to visit the home States of my 
Democratic colleagues in the Senate. This 
is especially true here in the magnificent, 
progressive State of West Virginia. 

No State in the Union has two abler United 
States Senators than you have in Marr NEELY 
and HARLEY KILGORE. They are always fight- 
ing for their State and its people. They are 
staunch, able and fearless in their fight for 
the Democratic Party. They are devoted and 
patriotic in their faith for their country. 

I am glad to be in the home town of your 
able Third District Congressman, CLEVELAND 
Bartey, and then I am glad to be so near to 
your great first district, which has selected 
my good friend, Bob Mollohan, as the Demo- 
cratic nominee for Congress. He has served 
with distinction in an executive position 
with the outstanding Senate District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, of which Senator NEELY 
is the chairman. 

Chairman NEELY, so ably assisted by Bob 
Mollohan, has done one of the most signifi- 


cant crime-busting jobs I have ever seen. 
They have been more diligent in their ex- 
posure of graft and in driving out unworthy 
officeholders than any other committee I 
know about. 

If we had enough men like Neely, Kilgore, 
and Mollohan, we would have a far better 
chance to acquire peace abroad, prosperity 
at home and a higher morality in public 
Office. 

It is always most gratifying to meet with 
Young Democrats. It is inspiring to feel the 
impact of your vigorous spirit of democracy. 

There has never been another political 
party in any age in which young men and 
women are so welcome, or in which they can 
feel so much at home. Nor has there ever 
been a political party in which young men 
and women can have such influence and be 
so effective as in this great Democratic Party. 

I want to urge the Young Democrats of 
West Virginia to become more active in the 
affairs of their Government. Let me invite 
you to set the pattern this year for the 
young men and women of the Nation. Noth- 
ing can give your Government greater 
strength than for its young people to become 
more and more a part of it. 

The Democratic Party is the party of 
youth. It is the symbol of hope for each 
succeeding generation, and, as each genera- 
tion of youth has made it their party, they 
have renewed the vitality and vigor which 
have been the characteristics of this party 
since it was founded by the great Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson saw a new day for a new gen- 
eration. He visualized a new freedom for a 
new world of men, and he brought into be- 
ing a new instrumentality through which 
the brave new dreams of a great young Na- 
tion might become realities. 


Our party is just as vigorous and vital to- ` 


day as it was in Jefferson's day, because now, 
as then, it is dedicated to building for the 
future. 

Let the Republicans criticize the gains the 
people have made under Democratic admin- 
istrations. Let them write the history of the 
past, for truly it has been said of the Re- 
publican Party that their old men live in the 
shadows of the past, and that their young 
men live in the shadows of their old men. 

You and 1 know there are faults in the 
great program that has been built by the 
Democratic Party in these 19 years. We know 
we have some sinners, and we are exposing 
and punishing them. We will ourselves drive 
from the house of our fathers every man who 
proves unworthy of the confidence of our 
party and the people. Yet, while I have 
never seen the Democratic Party when it did 
not need improving, at the same time I have 
never seen it when it wasn't already a vast 
improvement over anything else available. 

However, in spite of the fact that Repub- 
licans fought everything which produced this 
prosperity, now that it is a reality, they want 
to be put in charge of it. 

They who were unfaithful over a few 
things want to be given dominion over many 
things. 

The Republican leadership today is in a 
mad search for an issue by which they could 
be returned to power. I remember the story 
of a panicky monarch who once offered his 
kingdom for a horse. The Republican lead- 
ers today, if they could, would mortgage the 
kingdom they hope to attain, if they could 
find an issue that would enable them to ac- 
quire it. 

Their watchword is “Button, button, who's 
got the button?” They are so desperate to 
uncover something, I understand they are 
going to have a contest. Its title will be, 
“Issue, issue, who's got an issue?” The first 
prize is supposed to be a 4-year lease on a 
remodeled house at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.—the White House. 

Wouldn’t it be a tragedy if they won this 
prize and then the people woke up to find 
out that all the Republicans had to put in 
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that remodeled White House would be a 
Herbert Hoover retread? 

Now you have all read of the lovely Miss 
America. And I'm sure you have heard of 
an elderly swain known as Mr. Republican. 
Everybody knows that he is a-yearnin' for 
her. One of the things that has kept Miss 
America and Mr. Republican so far apart 
these last 8 years has been that “she lives 
on the morning side of the mountain, while 
he lives on the twilight side of the ‘Hill.’” 
They never met and they never will. 

With reference to the up-coming Republi- 
can National Convention in Chicago, I un- 
derstand that the managers of the stock- 
yards have promised that they would shut 
down the nearby rendering plants if the 
smell gets too bad for the convention. 

After as fair a proposition as that, the 
Taft-controlled, MacArthur-keynoted Repub- 
lican convention should offer to do as much 
for the stockyards in case the reverse is true. 

My fellow Americans, we face the future 
with its dangers and its opportunities, with 
deep humility but no fear. We know that 
1952 will be a year of decision. We welcome 
the political battle to find the right decision. 

Th Democratic Party was never stronger, 
or more ready and able to meet the responsi- 
bility of leadership, this year and in the 
years ahead. 

The Republican Party was never weaker or 
more divided or less able to offer the people 
a worthy plan or an acceptable program. 

In fact, there is a great battle raging in 
their ranks right now. It is not between 
groups fighting over what the Republican 
program for the people should be. They are 
fighting over what to do about the Demo- 
cratic program. One group wants to endorse 
it; the other wants to denounce it. These 
groups have little or no confidence in each 
other. And nobody could blame them for 
that. 

As Senator Tarr said the other day, “I’m 
not trying to promote unity; I am in favor 
of the Republican Party taking over the 
Government.” He made it clear that all he 
wanted to do was to win the next election. 
He didn't say anything about trying to pre- 
vent another world war, or win the peace. 

My fellow Democrats, as never before the 
world needs a revival of clear thinking, a 
resurgence of tolerance and understanding, 
and a revival of that unity which will give 
us our best assurance of future security. 

We Democrats welcome a battle on politi- 
cal issues. We are prepared for rough com- 
bat on partisan issues. In this, another 
great year of decision, we will meet and de- 
feat the Republican Party on the basis of 
what we have done and will do for the people 
and our country, as well as on the basis of 
what the Republican Party has not done and 
cannot do. 

But, my fellow Americans, national secu- 
rity is above partisan politics; world peace 
is above political strife. 

I believe that, regardless of political party, 
the American people are more determined 
today to achieve peace than ever before in 
our history. I think the people are of one 
mind, that they will repudiate any political 
leader of any party who would, for mere 
partisan gain, jeopardize our chances for 
peace, I believe the American people expect 
the responsible leaders of both parties to 
put winning of the peace above all else. To 
reach this goal we must leave politics at the 
water's edge. 

It was on this basis that our great bi- 
partisan foreign policy was conceived and 
has been developed. It was formulated un- 
der Roosevelt and fortified under Truman. 
It was the handiwork of the ablest men in 
both parties. I pay tribute today to every- 
one who has contributed to its present 
strength and who now support it. 

Under that bipartisan foreign policy we 
have made great strides in uniting the free 
world to defend itself against aggression. 
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Under it the United Nations was born. 
Under it we gave military assistance to 
Greece and Turkey when they were threat- 
ened by the Communist aggressor. Under 
it the Marshall plan came into being and 
the European Recovery Program was devel- 
oped. Through this we extended the eco- 
nomic and technical aid that swung France 
and Italy away from the Communist orbit 
and into a growing cooperation with the 
west. 

Under that bipartisan foreign policy the 
North Atlantic Treaty was ratified and the 
Mutual Assistance Acts of recent years have 
been approved. 

Under it the point 4 program of helping 
less fortunate and underprivileged peoples 
to help themselves has become a reality. 

Under it the Japanese Peace Treaty was 
fashioned and signed by 50 nations. 

Under it we have signed a mutual defense 
pact with the Philippines and another with 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Under it the European Defense Community 
has been established with the first agreement 
in history for the union of military and 
economic strength between the nations of 
Western Europe. 

And now, under it, Western Germany has 
been tentatively admitted to the family of 
free nations in our common defense effort. 

Time has abundantly proved the wisdom 
of that bipartisan foreign policy. There are 
some who claim that the tensions and threats 
and crises of the past few years have resulted 
from the failure of our foreign policy. 

They are wrong. It is the success of that 
foreign policy that has stripped the mask 
from the ruthless dictators in the Kremlin 
and exposed their real designs. It is not the 
weakness, but the strength built by that for- 
eign policy which has thwarted the schemes 
of Red Russia. The rattling of the sabres 
of communistic aggression are the struggles 
of an evil monster infuriated by restraint 
and prevented from success by any other 
name. 

Our bipartisan policy didn’t make an ag- 
gressor out of Red Russia. It has merely 
exposed her as one. The present din and 
clamor for war that has created such a far- 
flung uproar do not come from a beast of 
prey which is quietly or successfully having 
its own way with its victims. They are com- 
ing from a frustrated Russian bear that has 
been guaranteed and which is gradually being 
hemmed in and caged off by the united efforts 
of the free world determined to enforce inter- 
national law and order. 

In spite of these amazing accomplishments 
which have contributed so much to collec- 
tive security and our own national safety, 
many Republican leaders, including Senator 
Tart, continue to oppose and fight our bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

Other Republican leaders seek to arouse 
the people’s resentment against the Presi- 
dent because the United Nations has not 
yet succeeded in negotiating an armistice 
in Korea. 

Oh, I wish that we could now safely beat 
our swords into plowshares and our spears 
into pruning hooks. I wish we could give 
reliable assurance that evil men would no 
more make war upon their fellow men. I 
wish we had already achieved a world in 
which “all the men in all the lands could 
live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and freedom from want.” 

These are still the things for which we 
hope and pray. They are not a reality—far 
from it—but if we would achieve them we 
must work with unceasing diligence for 
them. Only through unity, patience, and 
unflinching perseverance can we hope to 
attain them. 

They who falsely accuse do harm instead 
of good. They who “sit in the scorner's 
seat” and “hurl the cynic’s ban” tear down 
instead of build. 


They would exploit the grief that weighs 
so heavily on the hearts of the loved ones 
whose brave men have been wounded or 
killed or lost in action in Korea. They 
would exploit the deep concern that brings 
uneasiness to so many other hearts as they 
contemplate the present fighting, or possible 
continued conflict in that far off and un- 
happy land. 

They know that we fight there for peace. 
They know that only if free men are vigilant 
and alert and bold to stamp out aggression 
wherever it rears its ugly head can we hope 
to prevent its recurrence. They know that 
if we would keep it from our own shores 
we must stop it beyond the seas. 

Today, with total disregard for truth, reck- 
less Republican leaders who vigorously ap- 
proved the action of the United Nations to 
stop aggression when it was taken, now 
blame the President for what they call the 
“Truman war” in Korea. 

Of course, every time they do this they 
add to the difficulties of our representatives 
trying to negotiate an armistice in Korea. 
Every evidence of disunity or defeatism here 
at home encourages the Communist ne- 
gotiators to increase their efforts to gain 
concessions in the truce talks. They know 
they have been whipped and defeated on 
the battlefield. They know that thousands 
of America’s most precious men have died; 
that hundreds of thousands of America's 
finest sons have fought through incredible 
hardships and with unexcelled patriotism 
and courage to inflict crushing military de- 
feats upon the Communist aggressors in 
Korea. 

Wouldn’t it be tragic if men seeking par- 
tisan political profit were now permitted to 
divide us or weaken our fortitude to where 


we would surrender at the council table any 


of the gains our fighting men have won? 

The action in Korea was taken to stop 
aggression by bloody killers against a de- 
fenseless nation. It is an action to prove 
to the war lords of the Kremlin that their 
aim and efforts to conquer the world are 
doomed to failure. 

The United Nations action in Korea 
proved that it will keep its pledged word; 
that it will met the armed might of aggres- 
sive war with a greater armed might deter- 
mined to keep the peace. 

One of the noblest dreams of civilized man 
is to achieve law and order. We know that 
law and order are established by agencies 
created for the purpose. Common sense tells 
us that they are not to blame for that which 
they seek to prevent or correct. 

Early day law enforcement officers in the 
West won their war against horse thieves 
and cattle rustlers, but nobody was silly 
enough to accuse them of doing the steal- 
ing. 

The community fire department puts out 
a lot of fires, but no reasonable person ever 
accuses it of starting the fire, 

The FBI agents capture and convict many 
kidnapers, but inly a knave or a fool 
would accuse the FBI of kidnaping. 

Our country has won two World Wars un- 
der Democratic leadership, and under Demo- 
cratic leadership we are now winning the 
world-wide struggle against the powers of 
darkness. 

Today the greatest hope in the hearts of 
all Americans is peace. The search for 

is the foremost objective among all 
the freedom loving peoples of the earth. 
As we strive to win peace, we know that 
America has come of age in a new world, a 
world she helj ed to create. We realize that 
destiny has flung about her shoulders the 
mantle of world leadership, and we are 
thankful for the faith and the courage that 
will enable us to meet that challenge. 

You and I know that here in this wonder- 
ful land of ours, this giant of the Western 
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World, the light of freedom burns with the 
fiercest flame mankind has ever seen. 

That light has cast its rays around the 
world. It is the symbol of hope in the 
hearts of hundreds of millions of people. 
They are able to continue their struggle in 
the midst of fearful hardships because of 
that hope. 

In our generation, the tides of aggression 
and conquest have overrun many lands and 
subdued many people. America has been 
the Rock of Gibraltar against which those 
tides have beaten in vain. We have seen 
them hurled against us with all of the fury 
of hatred, greed, and selfish ambition. We 
have seen them driven back in failure and 
futility. We have seen our Nation emerge 
stronger from each impact, stronger by rea- 
son of a more vital spirit and greater vigi- 
lance in the hearts and minds of our people. 
We see our Nation today in the words of the 
poet who said: 


“Like some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale and rides above the 
storm; 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


We face an even sterner task today than 
those which have already tried us so sorely, 
but we will find success. It was the spirit 
of America, the love of freedom, that gave 
us the unity and the strength and the per- 
severance to emerge victorious from World 
Wars I and II. That same spirit will sus- 
tain us and bring us victory in the present 
great struggle to prevent war and win peace, 


Civilian Fitness Training Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. H. HEDRICK 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director 
of Selective Service, before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
on House concurrent resolution 19, on 
June 9, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee and to furnish 
you with information on a matter which 
has long given me grave concern—the phys- 
ical and mental fitness of the military-age 
male population of this country, particularly 
in view of the prospect that in the foreseeable 
future it can be expected that most of these 
young men will be required to enter military 
service. 

Although I am not a specialist in the health 
field, I sometimes get the impression that 
the word health“ —what it means—depends 
on who is using it or what it is being used 
for. As an example, we have the impression 
around Selective Service that back in colo- 
nial times, during the Revolution, in the 
War Between the States—and even during 
the First World War—that the men accept- 
able for military service were rather high in 
proportion to the total male population and 
also very high in comparison with the pres- 
ent-day acceptance rate. 

In those days most of our men were be- 
lieved to be healthy enough to serve their 
country in its fighting forces if they could 
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do in military life what they were doing in 
civil life. 

Since then, either the health of the coun- 
try declined, or the definition of health 
standards has been rievised upward. Any- 
‘way, when we came to World War II things at 
times looked a little dark in regard to the 
health of the young men of the country. At 
the beginning of the war 50 percent of those 
examined were rejected. Later on, however, 
when we needed more men and needed them 
faster, the physical and mental standards 
were revised downwards, and the over-all re- 
jections were about 33 percent. 

We must remember that this was during 
a time that the medical profession contend- 
ed the greatest advancements were being 
made in medical science and had been made 
during a period of 20 years. It would seem, 
therefore, that the term “health” is rather 
relative, and that whether or not we can 
use this man or that man depends upon the 
degree of the emergency. 

I intend no reflection whatever on medi- 
cine but, paradoxical as it may appear, the 
greater the strides that have been made in 
medicine, the smaller percentage of the male 
population of this country who are found to 
be physically or mentally fit for military 
service. I believe the explanation lies not 
so much in deteriorating health of the youth 
of the Nation as it does in the failure on the 
part of those charged with the use of man- 
power to use the manpower of the Nation 
to full advantage within each individual's 
physical and mental capabilities. 

During World War II there were registered 
with Selective Service something more than 
50,000,000 men, of whom 36,000,000 were 
liable for military service at one time or 
another. In order to produce the 10,000,000 
men inducted under the Selective Service 
System during World War II, it was necessary 
for the Armed Forces to make approximately 
20,000,000 examinations. 

Allowing for various contingencies subse- 
quent to the Armed Forces physical exami- 
nation—such as voluntary enlistments and 
reclassifications for deferment purposes—a 
very conservative estimate would show that 
somewhat more than one-third of all the 
persons examined for military service were 
disqualified for physical, mental, or moral 
reasons. Statistics on these examinations 
show that the main causes for rejections 
during World War II—in order of prevalence, 
were eyes, teeth, musculoskeletal defects, 
mental disease, and cardiovascular conditions 
for white registrants, and mental and edu- 


cational deficiencies. Syphilis, feet, cardio- 
vascular conditions, and mental disease for 
Negroes. 

Our experience since June 24, 1948, under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 and the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act 
of 1951, in my opinion not only has shown 
no improvement, but actually represents a 
less favorable health picture than that dis- 
closed by our World War II operations. 
Under the operation since 1948, we have 
registered some 13,000,000 men, we have ex- 
amined some 2,600,000, of which more than a 
million have been rejected for physical, 
mental, or moral reasons, a total rejection 
rate not far from 45 percent. 

At this point I would like to emphasize 
that the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951, as amended, as well as 
the Selective Service Act of 1948, specifically 
established in the armed services the de- 
termination as to whether a registrant is 
physically or mentally acceptable for service. 
The selective service local boards determine 
the availability of a man for service after re- 
viewing the facts in his case to determine if 
he is entitled to one of the deferments au- 
thorized by law or regulations, but if he is 
found available for service in other respects, 
the determination as to his mental or phys- 
ical fitness for acceptability rests solely with 
the armed services. 

I think that it should also be pointed out 
that the Selective Service Act of 1948 specifi- 
cally provided that the passing requirements 
for the general classification mental test 
should be fixed at 70 points (percentile of 
13). This provision of the act was amend- 
ed by the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951, as amended, to provide 
that the minimum standards for physical 
acceptability should not be higher than those 
applied to persons inducted between the 
ages of 19 and 26 in January of 1945, and 
further that the passing score for the Armed 
Forces qualification test should be fixed at a 
percentile score of 10 percentile. 

After hearing considerable testimony rela- 
tive to the high rejection rate which was 
then being experienced with respect to reg- 
istrants of selective service, the Congress 
wrote this provision into the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act of 1951, as 
amended, in order to insure that persons 
would be accepted for military service whose 
physical and mental qualifications were 
equal to the lowest accepted in World War II. 

Under these lowered mental standards, 
the armed services are in the process of re- 
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examining those of the 400,000 men pre- 
viously so rejected who, it is felt, might now 
meet these new mental standards, and our 
experience during the 4 months since these 
procedures have been inaugurated is that 
approximately 27 percent of those formerly 
rejected are now being accepted under these 
lowered standards. 

I have purposely made by references to 
statistical data, which the Selective Service 
System has gathered over a period of about 
4 years during the current operation, very 
brief, as I have included at the end of this 
statement several tables which I think will 
be of interest to the members of this com- 
mittee. These tables reflect the experience 
since the enactment of the Selective Service 
Act in 1948. 

In my opinion your committee is pre- 
sented with one of the most challenging 
problems of our times—a problem involving 
the physical, mental, and moral fitness of 
the youth of the Nation, upon whose shoul- 
ders must rest the future of the country 
and its chances of survival. I think it for- 
tunate that there will be available to your 
committee the benefit of the unprecedented 
experiences of mass examinations of the 
male youths of the Nation, which have ex- 
tended over a period of almost 12 years, 
beginning in 1940 with the operation of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940. 

It is interesting to note that through the 
operation of selective service during this 
time approximately 22,000,000 of the youths 
of the Nation have been examined in an 
age range of 17 through 45. So long as the 
international situation continues tense, 
these mass examinations will continue, with 
emphasis on the younger age group who 
are becoming the only men available to re- 
place the rapidly diminishing pool of mili- 
tary manpower. 

The results of these mass examinations, 
in which anywhere between 30 and 50 per- 
cent of the young male population of the 
country have been found physically, men- 
tally, or morally unfit for military service, 
have profoundly affected the Nation and 
awakened a new awareness of the necessity 
for some very realistic thinking and some 
very positive action. 

All of this points to two inescapable con- 
clusions: The first is that there is a real 
youth-health problem in the country which 
we cannot afford to ignore, and the second 
is that we must learn how to utilize our 
available youth as effectively as possible and 
then put our knowledge to practical use. 


Taste 1.—Armed Forces preinduction examination and induction inspection rejection rates for selective service registrants, by months, 


October 1948-—April 1952 
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65.6 
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37.1 
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28.9 
27.7 
ar 33. 6 


1 The aggregate or combined Armed Forces preinduction and induction rejection rate since October 1948 is about 42 percent, 
3 Very few preinduction examinations, February 1949-June 1950; or induction inspections, February 1949-July 1950. 
Note,—The aggregate or combined Armed Forces preinduction and induction rejection rate since Korea is about 39 percent. 
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Adding local board rejections raises it to nearly 44. 


Adding local board rejections raises it tonearly 41. 
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Tanz 2—Number of living men registered 
with selective service, number of these 
classified, and the number and percent of 
the classified in clesa IV-F, by month *— 
September 1948 to April 1952 
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Prior to October 1951 includes those aged 19 and over 
ible for classification under the 1948 
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TABLE 3.—Armed Forces preinduction erami- 
nation and induction inspection rejection 
rates for selective service registrants, by 
State—October 1948 to April 1952 
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Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands... 


None September 1948, 

None during February 1949 throughApril 1949, except 
delinqu' cases and hold-overs. None at all during 
N 1949 through June 1950. 

None during February 1949 throu; 
delinquency cases and hold-overs. 
July 1949 through July 1950. 


June 1949, except 
‘one at all — 
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Taste 4.—Number of living men registered 
with selective service, number of these 
classified, and the number and percent 
classified in class IV-F, by State, Apr. 30, 
1952 
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324, 710 312, 400 30, 917 9.9 

48,762} 46,400) 3, 719 8.0 

115, 520) 109,134) 8, 627) 7.9 

11, 336 10, 880 877 8. 1 

43,612) 41. 502 3,194) 7.7 

388,026) 378, 71] 30, 383 8.0 

50, 883 57,288) 8.600 15.0 

640, 897 643, 582 88, 704 13.8 

546,23] 506, 319 42,403) 8.4 

300, 257 309, 282 67, 334/18. 2 

. — 58,648} 54,892) 4,068) 7.4 

— 670, 372] 681, 878 60,053) 9.5 

195, 180, 321] 17, 425 9.7 

KAAN 119, 117. 0% 9,824) 8.4 

915,548) 870,179) (4,359) 7.4 

64, 681 62, 4,945) 7.9 

SO em aad Ei 

298,873] 286, 41,368) 14.4 

681, 233} 645,973) 96, 938) 15.0 

64, 358 61, 4.027 6.6 

31,743) 30, 258 2, 736) 9.0 

289,079) 270,204) 38, 263) 14.2 

175,320) 165,452) 12,621) 7.6 

191,339] 179,928) 19, 701 11.0 

290, 100% 274,982) 26,149] 9.5 

24, 235) 22, 628 553| 6.9 

8, 009) 7, 891 358 17.2 

510 477 3.8 

6, 066 1,701 9.0 

50, 207 49, 341 13.6 

227, 620 220, 240 32.8 

2, 260) 2, 100 30.5 


1 Covers 18 and over since all of these are classifiable 
under the UMTS Act, as amended. 


TasLe 5.—Number of selective service registrants given preinduction examinations by the Armed Forces and number and percent rejected 


by cause and State, July 1950 to June 1951 


Total Rejected for all reasons 


Stato 


Continental and Territories. 
United States continental. 


BER e8e 


E 
ne 


reasons only 


35.6 214, 711 13.8 
35.2 211, 919 13.9 
50.1 2, 260 6.7 
34.0 1,055 13.8 
58.4 2.572 10.2 
26.6 12, 489 13.7 
27.0 2, 027 16.2 
29.8 2, 696 14.5 
34.3 415 13.9 
39.0 1,084 16.5 
41.6 1,978 9.4 


Rejected for physical | Rejected for AFQ test 
only 


Rejected for failing 
AFQ test in combi- 
nation with other 
reasons 


Rejected for other 
reasons 


16.8 3.0 2.0 
16.4 2.9 2.0 
39.2 3.9 3 
15. 2 5.3 -6 
39.2 8.2 8 
7.1 2.2 3.6 
8.1 1.4 1.3 
9.1 3.5 2.7 
14.6 5.3 5 
11.0 8.6 2.9 
28.3 3.4 110 3 
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TasLEe 5.—Number of selective service registrants given preinduction examinations by the Armed Forces and number and percent rejected 
by cause and State, July 1950 to June 1951—Continued 


reasons only 


Rejected for physical | Rejected = AFQ test 
only 


Rejected for failing 
AFQ test in combi- 


Rejected for other 
nation with other reasons 


reasons 
Number 

48.3 3,612 9.2 11, 807 30.2 2. 330 6.0 1,147 2.9 
26.7 1, 032 20.5 169 3.3 85 1.7 59 1,2 
29.7 16, 402 19.5 4,367 5.2 3, 489 4.2 700 8 
26.1 5, 236 15.5 2, 344 7.0 123 4 1,077 3.2 
22.2 4.051 16.2 1, 207 4.8 47 a 242 1.0 
20.6 1.545 13.0 617 5.2 140 1.2 143 1.2 
38.9 3,717 12.3 , 708 22.2 1,017 3.4 316 1.0 
54.6 2, 506 6.1 15, 751 38.7 3, 583 8.8 414 1.0 
38.3 1,535 18.8 „104 14.6 279 3.4 118 1.5 
32.9 2, 306 11.2 2,841 13.9 1,200 5.8 412 2.0 
30.1 6.572 16.2 1.501 3.7 450 1.1 3,607 9.1 
Michigan 35.4 13,025 16.2 7.871 9.8 3,883 4.2 4,195 5.2 
Minnesota. 22.2 4, 269 15.3 353 1.3 249 8 1,342 4.8 
Mississi 61.2 1, 549 5.6 11, 178 40.4 1, 203 4.3 243 9 
Missouri. 33.4 4,387 13.8 4.027 14.5 920 29 707 22 
Montana 20.9 789 14.7 280 5.2 24 35 25 5 
Nebraska 20.2 203 18,3 912 7.6 13 {i 30 2 
27.3 181 15.6 107 9.2 4 3 25 2.2 
27.1 703 20.0 169 4.8 22 6 59 1.7 
27.3 8, 199 15.8 5, 520 10.6 281 5 2 4 
37.8 666 7.8 2, 183 25.7 206 3.6 a7 
37.7 20, 510 19.3 13, 998 13.1 2, 356 2.2 8, 262 3.1 
20. 4 11,208 10.0 3, 956 6.6 1, 746 2.9 501 9 
44.0 3, 209 5.8 18, 983 34. 6 1, 595 2.9 372 92 
24.0 729 10.8 719 10.7 156 2.3 11 2 
28.7 11, 100 15.0 8, 742 11.8 830 1.1 585 8 
36.1 2,378 13.8 955 17.2 663 3.9 208 1.2 
24.4 , 338 19.7 368 22 181 1.1 237 1.4 
30.2 17, 244 19.6 6, 199 7.0 2,444 2.8 664 8 
31.6 1, 239 15.5 406 6.1 437 5.4 449 56 
63.2 1.541 4.5 19,002 56.0 77¹ 2.3 129 4 
24.6 847 15.6 347 6.4 63 1.2 73 1.4 
47.6 4, 569 9.7 17, 169 36.4 359 8 322 7 
34.0 7, 966 10. 4 16, 114 21.1 727 1.0 1,175 1.5 
1,881 21.9 1.372 19.0 140 1.9 9 12 60 8 
804 27.8 310 10.7 371 12.9 48 1.7 75 2.6 
16, 666 43.7 2,691 7.1 11,020 28.9 2, 230 5.8 725 1.9 
4,758 26.2 3, 388 18.7 695 3.8 331 1.8 344 1.9 
7,022 39.4 2, 543 14.3 8, 800 21.8 480 2.7 109 0 
8, 521 28.1 4, 235 14.0 1, 288 4.2 1,029 3.4 1, 900 6.5 
546 23.2 341 14.5 111 4.7 54 2.3 40 1.7 

355 29.7 165 13.8 142 11.9 48 4.0 () () 
2, 264 42.5 885 16.6 930 17.5 356 6.7 93 1.7 
27, 283 14, 437 52.9 1. 700 0.2 10,400 38. 5 1. 808 6.9 343 1.3 
283 68.1 42 8.6 152 31.2 8³ 17.1 6 1.2 
— ee —:!—— ——ü———'ũ̃—ö— ä — ooo 


None reported. 

TaBLE G6. - Armed Forces preinduction reet- 
amination acceptance rates for selective 
service registrants in Class IV-F because 
of failure to pass the Armed Forces quali- 
fication test only, by month—January- 
April 1952 


Month 


Total 1952. 


Taste 7.—Principal disqualifying defects at 
Armed Forces preinduction examination 
of selective service registrants rejected for 
medical reasons only—July 1950-June 1951 


Neu rological discases 


Kp anaa 
Other neurological diseases 


Taste 7.—Principal disqualifying defects at 
Armed Forces preinduction examination 
of selective service registrants rejected for 
medical reasons only—July 1950-June 


1951—Continued 


Principal disqualifying defect 


Infective and parasitic diseases 3.3 
Tubereulosis 1.8 
Venereal diseases. oh 
Other infective 

W 1.4 
— 

Neoplan scaecnct esses cceo es 2.5 
Malignant neoplasms.........-- 1 
Nonmalignant neoplasms- . 2.3 
Other neoplasms 1 

Allergic diseases 4 5.3 
Ahm —- oss cn ce nnnaseasances 
Other allergie diseases 

Endocrine system diseases 


Diabetes mellitus 

Other endocrine system diseases. 
Metabolic and nutritional diseases 

Blood and blood-forming organ 
% A — 
eee 
Acuity of visſon -n ------- 

flammatory and other eye 
defects one ne snannnnenn= 
Ear and mastoid process diseases 
Acuity of hearing 

Otitis media, with or without 
impaired hearing 


Inflammatory and other dis- 
eases of the ear and mastoid 


Circulatory system diseases 


TABLE 7.—Principal disqualifying defects at 
Armed Forces preinduction examination 
of selective service registrants rejected for 
medical reasons  only—July 1950-June 
1951—Continued 


Principal disqualifying defec: Percent 


. 
E 
o 


a prp 
o hwe w 


Rheumatic fever__.............- 
Heart diseases, 


min — 
Heart disease, functional. 
Hypertensive diseases 
Other diseases of the circulatory 

BBO Ga E A EAE NTA 


19, 832 
3, 278 
13,112 


Respiratory system diseases.. 
Digestive system 


Insufficient serviceable teeth. 
Other teeth and supporting 
„ 


— 
— 
ow 


g 
© eS v 


structure 


m p 


Bones and organs of movement dis- 
eases and defects 


Flat foot... 
Deformities. 
Amputation: 


SARET, q 
O N AD 


Congenital malformations........... 
Miscellaneous diseases and defects 


Failure to meet height and 
weight standards 
Other mis: 
defects 


pa 
— 2 
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Taste 8.—Principal reasons for disqualifica- 


tion, physical reasons only, 1940-44 and 
July 1950 to June 1951 


Regis- 
trants 18 
through 

25 ex- 
amined 
1940-44 2 


Regis- 
trants 
Per- examined Per- 


Disqualifying defect ! cent | July 1950 | cent 


100. 0 


| 


15.3 8.0 

6.1 6.4 

3.8 3.2 

2.9 1.8 

9.1 16.0 

4 1 

6.4 5.4 

4,2 1 

16.1 12.4 

5. 8 2.4 

9.6 11.9 

3.0 2.2 

14 17 

9 2.5 

2 1.4 

3. 3 2.8 

1.5 5.0 

1.0 21 

Other miscellaneous 
defects and dis- 

cases . le. 41,013 9.3 36,058 | 14.6 


For the World War II period, does not include dis- 
3 for mental and educational deficiency or 
jure to meet minimum intelligence standards or for 
nonmedical reasons. For the 1950-51 period, does not 
include AF QT failures or administrative rejections. 
2 Based on approximately a 20 percent sample of DSS 
Forms 200 (Reports of Physical Examination) for the 
od November 1940 to September 1941, inclusive, and 
SS Forms 221 (Reports of Physical Examination and 
Induction) for April 1942 to December 1944, inclusive. 
not include reports of second and subsequent ex- 
aminations of registrants to avoid possible duplication of 


For both series, includes some registrants whose dis- 
qualifying defects were specified but whose diagnoses are 
not comparable, 


Menaces to the United States Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday night it was my privilege to de- 
liver a Flag Day address over Station 
WGN, the clear-channel station in 
Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. Its theme was 
the menaces to the American flag in this 
year of 1952 and in years to come. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MENACES TO THE UNITED STATES FLAG 

It is a pleasure to address the vast audience 
of WGN on this occasion. 

In a few hours, as June 14 passes into 
June 15, we will mark the conclusion of 
another Flag Day. 

On this day, we have paused to pay homage 
to Old Glory, the Stars and Stripes. And so 
I would like to review with you, tonight, my 
friends, this vital matter of maintaining Old 
Glory—fiying aloft, high, and unsullied. 

I should like to discuss with you the basic 
menaces to the American flag. 

No doubt you, in turn, have reactions as to 
what the challenges are to the Stars and 


Stripes. But let me submit a few thoughts 
for your consideration, 


RED-FLAG MENACE 


1. The basic challenge to the Red, White, 
and Blue is, of course, the Red flag of in- 
ternational communism, 

Our flag of 48 stars and stripes faces the 
crimson flag of the hammer and sickle in 
every area of the globe—the crimson flag 
stained with the blood of millions of victims 
of Red tyranny. 

On this issue, just recently, I returned from 
Europe where I participated in a series of 
international meetings with leaders of West- 
ern Europe. I spoke in particular at a meet- 
ing in Holland of the International Confer- 
ence for Christian Leadership. There, I saw 
anew how the spirit of Western European 
peoples has been revitalized in the battle 
against communism. 


BATTLE IN MEN’S MINDS 


On every occasion, whether I was talking 
to leaders of the German Bundestag or to 
Englishmen or to Frenchmen or Dutchmen, 
I stated my firm conviction, and I believe 
that of our entire people on this point: 
mere armaments or mere billions of dollars 
of aid will not of themselves solve the menace 
of communism. 

The battle against communism is basically 
a battle for men’s hearts and souls, and it is 
there that we must win this conflict. 

We must sell to all the peoples the view- 
point of western civilization, the viewpoint 
of Christian civilization—in opposition to 
the godless materialism of Marxism. 

This, then, is the first great menace to the 
American flag, the flag of Soviet com- 
munism. 

From the battlefields of Korea to the 
jungles of Indochina to the Red beachheads 
in Latin America, the Communist flag is on 
the march, and it is up to us to combat its 
every effort at infiltration. This requires 
leadership and it requires faith. 


MENACE OF CORRUPTION 


A second great menace to the American 
flag here at home is widespread corruption, 
the worship of the pagan god, the almighty 
dollar sign. 

You and I know that unfortunately greed 
for money, lust for illegal gain, have become 
so prevalent in government today as to 
threaten the foundation of this Republic. 

Public office, as a great Democrat, Grover 
Cleveland said, is a public trust. Public of- 
fice was not meant to be used for private 
gain for selling of influence. 

The only way by which we can restore the 
integrity of government is for every citi- 
zen to demand and insist upon integrity in 
every public office at Federal, State, and local 
levels. 

If citizens wink at corruption, if they 
ignore it, if they cynically accept it as the 
so-called inevitable order of things, then 
corruption will indeed unfortunately con- 
tinue. 

But, if citizens demand that public serv- 
ants be above suspicion, be untainted by the 
slightest breath of scandal, then our citi- 
zens will get a higher type of public servant. 

Another related menace to the American 
flag is the menace of the criminal under- 
world which we of the former Senate Crime 
Committee exposed for a year and one-half. 

Organized crime in America, affiliated with 
shady politics, is still in the saddle in many 
of our major cities. 

Big city machines where gangster influence 
often prevails from the precinct right up 
to the statehouse—such machines threaten 
everything that we hold dear in this Republic. 

The black flag of organized crime—organ~ 
ized mobs engaged in piracy, prostitution, 
narcotics, gambling—menaces the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Those indifferent law-enforcement officials 
who “turn the other way” and ignore book- 
making in their midst and other evil condi- 
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tions are as much the enemies of the Re- 
public as a Communist who tramples on the 
American flag. 

MENACE OF INFLATION 

A fourth menace to the American flag 
today is the menace of inflation. You need 
only feel in your pocketbook, you need only 
look at your bank account, at your insurance 
policy, to compute the loss in value to your 
currency and your savings. 

The economists tell us that the American 
dollar is down to around 45 cents of what 
it was worth in 1939. But many housewives, 
in buying each day’s wherewithal, know that 
in many commodities the dollar has even 
depreciated far further. 

What is the answer to this inflation? 
There are many constructive and also de- 
structive answers. For one thing, so long 
as the Government continues to pour out 
cheap printing-press money, so long as 
there is a fourteen-and-one-half-billion- 
dollar deficit, just so long will the value 
of your dollar continue to skid. 

Many great nations have perished because 
of inflation. The savings of the thrifty, the 
industrious, the frugal have been wiped out, 
and this disastrous condition has often been 
the cause of revolution and social chaos. 

In Germany after World War I the entire 
middle class was wiped out. Inflation forced 
people to use wheelbarrows to cart around 
trillions of marks in order to buy a few 
loaves of bread. 

This must not happen in America, But 
it will happen and it can happen if we 
allow reckless Federal spending to continue. 

Our United States budget must provide 
for defense and other necessary purposes, 
but there must be no further toleration of 
waste and extravagence, 

FORGOTTEN MEN 

A related problem before the American 
Nation lies in the condition where great 
segments of the American population have 
been forsaken and cast into “society's 
ashcan” so to speak. 

To whom am I referring? 

I am referring to the forgotten men and 
women ruined by inflation—the white col- 
lar workers who are living on fixed incomes, 
the teachers, the old folks receiving pensions. 
They find that they can barely make ends 
meet. Why? Because, while their income 
has remained virtually stable, the cost of 
living has skyrocketed. 

These people, particularly our old folks 
are often embittered and disheartened, 
They had saved up from a lifetime of work 
and now they find that all their efforts have 
been for naught, and they can barely keep 
body and soul together. 

A society is indeed endangered when 
worthy segments of our economy lose out 
in the race to sustain themselves, 

OVERCENTRALIZATION 

There is another menace to the American 
flag, and that is the menace of overcentral- 
ization of power in our country. You will 
recall that the founding fathers divided 
powers among the three separate co-equal 
branches of the Federal Government. In 
turn, all powers which were not delegated 
to the Federal Government were left in the 
hands of the States, but the largest resi- 
duum of power was left with the American 
people themselves. 

However, in the last two decades, more 
and more power has been centralized in 
Washington, D. C., and in particular more 
and more power in the hands of the Chief 
Executive of the United States. 

Recently, the United States Supreme Court 
set certain strict limits on Presidential 
powers. But still there is what might be 
called a gravitational pull of more and more 
power into the hands of the Chief Execu- 
tive. 

But if the American flag is to be main- 
tained as a symbol of a free, constitutional 
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republic, this great menace of overcentrali- 
zation of power must be curbed. 

These then are some of the menaces to the 
American flag today. 

To meet these menaces requires more than 
displaying of the flag. It requires more than 
paying token homage to the flag, more than 
singing the Stars and Stripes or America the 
Beautiful. 

These outward symbols are fine and worthy, 
and we must continue them as the cherished 
signs of our faith. 

But the real menace can only be met in 
your heart and mind by a personal rededica- 
tion to American principles. I refer to the 
principles established for this Nation by the 
sacrifices at Valley Forge, the sacrifices at 
Gettysburg, at San Juan Hill, at Chateau- 
Thierry and Normandy, Iwo Jima and yes, 
the sacrifices being made in Korea today. 

In my visit to Europe, I found anew that 
people throughout the world were casting 
longing glances at America, They want to 
emigrate to America, They want to model 
themselves after Americans. They consider 
that the most priceless blessing that could 
come to any individual is the blessing of hav- 
ing been born an American. 

It is up to you, my friends, and to me to- 
day, to appreciate that priceless blessing. 

I want to thank you for your courtesy in 
listening to me tonight. 

I hope and trust that you will take this 
message to heart, so that together we may 
pass on to future generations the priceless 
heritage which you and I enjoy on this Flag 
Day of 1952. 


Endorsement of Certain Minnesota Mem- 
bers of Congress by Democratic-Farm- 
er-Labor State Central Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a letter ad- 
dressed by President Truman to Mr. 
Karl Rolvaag, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor State Central Com- 
mittee of Minnesota, on the occasion of 
that organization’s honoring its five 
Members in Congress: the junior Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
Representatives JoHN BLATNICK, EUGENE 
MCCARTHY, FRED MARSHALL, and Roy 
Wem. President Truman acclaims them 
among the greatest fighters for the peo- 
ple that any State has in Congress. I 
heartily echo that endorsement. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 28, 1952. 
Mr. Kart ROLVAAG, 
State Chairman, DFL State Central 
Committee, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear MR. Rotvaac: I am glad to have this 
opportunity to congratulate the five Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor members of the Minne- 
sota congressional delegation whom you are 
honoring on May 31. Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, and Representatives JoHN A, 
BLATNIK, EUGENE J. MCCARTHY, FRED MAR- 
SHALL, and Roy W. Wier are among the great- 
est fighters for the people that any State 


has in Congress. I am proud of them, and 
the Nation is proud of the outstanding rec- 
ord they have made. 5 

Minnesota has a long and glorious tradi- 
tion of liberalism and progress, which is ex- 
emplified in the career of the late Gov. Floyd 
B. Olson. Your State has been the birth- 
place of many measures designed to secure 
economic and social progress. The Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party is carrying on this 
great tradition. It has fought to keep for 
the people the great natural resources of 
your State. It is fighting for greater op- 
portunities and a better life for all the citi- 
zens of Minnesota. 

This is the kind of fight that the Demo- 
cratic Party is making and ought to make 
in all the other States. This is the right 
kind of fight. In the long run, it is the 
only one that can win. ; 

My good friend Senator HUMPHREY has es- 
tablished a record of real statesmanship in 
the Senate of the United States. He has 
been in the forefront of every liberal battle 
which the Democratic Party has waged, His 
name has become a byword for progress in 
civil rights, social legislation, and foreign 
policy. He is respected and feared by mem- 
bers of the opposition party, and for good 
reason, because he knows the facts and has 
them at his fingertips. I know of very few 
United States Senators who have accom- 
plished so much in their first term of office 
as HUBERT HUMPHREY. 

In the House of Representatives, Minne- 
sota is represented by four tried and true 
Democrats, all of whom have brilliant records 
in many different fields of activity. JoHN 
Biarnix has fought valiantly for the St. 
Lawrence seaway. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives you could almost term him “Mr. 
St. Lawrence Seaway.” He has done his 
best to secure approval for this great proj- 
ect, and to bring its rich benefits to the 
people of Minnesota and the entire country. 
EUGENE McCARTHY, a liberal philosopher 
through and through, has been on the right 
side of every issue since he was elected in 
1948. In Minnesota, the name of MCCARTHY 
stands for decency, honesty, social progress, 
and the protection of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. Frep MARSHALL has led many a 
fight for the farmers of Minnesota and the 
whole country. He came up through the 
State agricultural committee system, and 
has shown that he understands the inter- 
dependence of the interests of farmers and 
the rest of the community. Roy Wier, who 
came up through the ranks of organized 
labor, has a fine, liberal record on all types 
of legislation. He also understands that the 
prosperity of your State and of the Nation 
does not rest on any single group. 

These men are all my friends, and they 
are all friends of progress. They believe in 
the program of the Democratic Party; in 
REA cooperation, in the family-size farm. 
in adequate flood control and power develop- 
ment, and in labor laws which will give a 
fair deal to the workingmen of the country. 
They are in favor of carrying forward the 
gains this Nation has made in keeping our 
economy on an even keel and in moving 
toward permanent peace in the world. I 
hope that the voters of Minnesota will return 
every one of them to office in November by 
bigger majorities, and that Minnesota will 
also increase its Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
representation in Congress. 

This is no time to retreat; if you com- 
promise with the forces of reaction, you are 
taking the first step down the road to defeat. 
We can win in 1952 if we bring the facts 
to the people, and stand fast by the prin- 
ciples of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. 
That is what I am going to do, and that is 
what I hope every member of the Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota will 
do in the coming campaign. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
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They Forgot Their Country 


8 EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “They Forgot Their Country,” 
published in the Altoona Tribune of 
June 2, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THEY Forcor THER COUNTRY 

As this presidential campaign develops, we 
shall hear more and more about preserving 
our freedom, Much that we shall hear prob- 
ably will come from men of prominence in 
8 and Senate and administration cir- 

es. 

These exhortations about keeping our free- 
dom are becoming mere cliches, catchwords 
to get public attention. They are losing 
their meaning. While our liberty is being 
removed from us piecemeal, we are being 
deluged in outpourings of patriotic fervor 
about preserving our freedom. 

Unless we in America give deeper thought 
to government, and the men who run it, in 
both parties, we shall discover very shortly. 
that, despite our nominal democratic form 
of government, and despite our nominal Re- 
public, and even despite our Constitution, 
we shall be a Nation so bedeviled by big 
government that not a scrap of American 
freedom shall remain to us. 

Other nations have followed similar demo- 
cratic forms of government to ours. Others 
have established a constitutional govern- 
ment, containing the paramount thought of 
freemen. 

But, in all human history, none has suc- 
ceeded iu ‘ving a people the freedom and 
the opportunity that our own land has given. 

One vital factor in this has been our con- 
viction until recent years that the best gov- 
ernment is the kind that governs least, 

We have offered a refuge to peoples of 
other lands whose lives have been made 
miserable by too much government; by the 
constant, never-ceasing threat of violating 
government regulations, or laws, simply be- 
cause there are so many involving one’s per- 
sonal life, by the perpetual threat of penal- 
ties for such violations, by the endless de- 
mands for forms and applications to do this 
or that, the necessity for government per- 
mission to visit another land, to enter busi- 
ness, or to do any one of a hundred things 
that Americans were accustomed to doing 
without having to get a by-your-leave from 
any man, or any official. 

Poor, government-ridden people. Many of 
them came from nations in which big gov- 
ernment just heckled and pestered people 
until it became unbearable, and then they 
began to conspire against it, and those that 
didn't flee were shot or imprisoned, and the 
nature of their government slowly changed. 

The governments no longer were merely 
officious and pestering. They found that as 
the controls upon people increased, the pen- 
alties also must increase. And as the penal- 
ties increased, they found that the nature 
of government must change, too. 

No longer could it be merely a beneficent 
authoritarian regime for the welfare of the 
people. Now, it must become an iron- 
handed military dictatorship, in which the 
state was of supreme importance. 
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Americans who have traced the record of 
history now shudder as they see this very 
pattern—the evil pattern of decadent old 
Europe—being drawn in our own freg 
America. 

For we no longer are quite as free as we 
were 20 years ago, or 40 years ago. 

We have created our big government, and 
it governs us on every hand, and on every 
hand it threatens us, and penalizes us. 

It is very doubtful indeed that commu- 
nism is a tenth the menace to us that our 
own stupidity is. 

We have our big government on every 
hand, telling us that we must have this and 
that agency to direct our livec, to help us 
to help us in ways that free Americans 
never used to need help. 

We have 21 Government corporations oper- 
ating among us today, from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the Defense Homes 
Corporation and the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. 

And this is a mere sample of the skein of 
government controls and power that is woven 
about us. These are Federal nontaxpaying 
organizations. They compete with Ameri- 
can business firms which must pay taxes. 
They extend the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into every hamlet of our Nation. 

In this editorial column of the Tribune, 
we have opposed the unthinking trend to- 
ward internationalism which prevails in our 
ruling circles. 

Here, in this big-government pattern, we 
can see the trend carried still further toward 
the very things which have brought ruin to 
old Europe. 

Free America at last, tragically, appears 
to have been led into the fateful footsteps 
of the past by political leaders who sought 
a place for themselves in history, but forgot 
their country. 


Difference Between a Republic and a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in a 
recent column by that able columnist 
George Sokolsky, he sets forth in a lucid 
way the difference between a republic 
and a democracy. So many people have 
fallen into a careless habit in using these 
words irterchangeably. I believe that 
Mr. Sokolsky makes it abundantly clear 
that this Government is a republic. I 
believe the article is worthy of wider dis- 
tribution through the (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and, therefore, ask leave for its 
insertion in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

It is not an altogether unexpected phe- 
nomenon that in both Germany and Italy a 
reversion to facism should be apparent. 
The alternatives are communism or the 
American form of capitalism. 

In the United States during the past two 
decades a deification of the word democracy 
has been sponsored by both Government and 
many organs of the people. Unfortunately 


the word itself has so many meanings as to 
be meaningless. Certainly to one who is not 
an American the glorification of the word 
seems peculiar and even queer, because 
there is no evidence that any aspect of polit- 
ical, social, or economic democracy in defin- 
able terms is practiced here. 

The method employed by Americans to 
select public officials is remote from de- 
mocracy; we enjoy a representative, repub- 
lican government, operating through two 
mechanistic political parties. While the 
people can and do select for President or 
many other offices, one of the two candidates 
offered by these parties, it is rare that anyone 
can be chosen independently of them. The 
choice of the people is funneled through the 
parties. There is no mob rule, no shouting 
of the demos. 

Similarly, while capitalism is often re- 
ferred to as free enterprise, its purpose is to 
produce goods and services, but also to create 
reservoirs of privately owned capital by en- 

the accrual of private profit. The 
tendency of government to engage in com- 
petitive business with private individuals, 
either directly or indirectly by loans and 
subsidies, involves a movement away from 
the American economic system toward Eu- 
ropean social democracy. As this trend ex- 
pands, particularly in the nature of controls, 
Europeans note that the United States is 
imitating Europe and not vice versa. 

Socially the American people reject the 
European concept of democracy, which is 
equality. Racial discrimination is not the 
only social barrier in this country. As long 
as the fundamental American concept of 
equality of economic opportunity prevailed, 
no elite class was able to survive long in this 
country, although it always existed. The 
graduated income tax is stratifying Ameri- 
can society, for only those who possess in- 
herited wealth or are corrupt can acquire the 
means to move toward social equality. The 
rest pay taxes and grow constantly poorer 
through depreciated currency. 

Also, the militarization of this country 
by siphoning youth off during the most im- 
portant formative years, a system we have 
copied from Continental Europe, delays the 
opportunities of young people to establish 
themselves. To this delay must be added the 
dangerous increase of city population which 
tends to turn citizens into proletarians. 

This the Europeans witness objectively. 
They are offered wonderful means to a non- 
existent democracy and are asked to imitate 
a system we do not use ourselves. 

To Americans, our way is satisfactory with 
all its imperfections. In fact, most of us 
prefer the imperfections because they pro- 
tect our liberties. As Estes KEFAUVER said 
in his book, A Twentieth Century Congress: 

“Those multiple proposals rubber-stamped 
by a dazed Congress did not alter the funda- 
mentals of the American Government. Proof 
of this fact lies in the high percentage of 
those hastily enacted laws that passed the 
test of constitutionality before the Supreme 
Court. 

“Unlike another strong, but in that case 
malevolent, leader in a nascent democracy 
beset by grave problems, our executive did 
not demand goose-stepping, heils, and the 
absolutism of the fuehrer principle. That is 
fortunate. The people might have been 
tempted to try such nostrums.“ 

It is because we are loose in our definitions 
and not very effective in our Government 
that we have not gone crazy over the counter- 
parts of Hitler and Mussolini or Stalin. We 
take our great men in our stride and recog- 
nize that no one is so big that he does not 
look pot-bellied and bandy-legged in the 
secrecy of the bath. At such things we 
laugh and we vote for them. 

The Europeans say we are immature. They 
want a political, economic, and social system 
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that is orderly. Our use of the word democ- 
racy only confuses them. It is a disorderly 
word, meaning anything that anyone wants 
it to mean. I have waited for several years, 
for instance, for some philosopher of the 
Americans for Democratic Action to supply 
a precise definition of their basic philosophy 
in universal terminology. 

They have not been able to do anything 
like that. 


Excerpts From Addresses Made on the 
Floor of Congress by Hon. J. Harry 
McGregor, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. McGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, as 
long as it has been my honor to repre- 
sent the Seventeenth Ohio District in 
the House of Representatives, I have en- 
deavored to voice the opinions of the 
people on the floor of Congress. 

To learn these views I have tried to 
keep in constant touch with my constit- 
uents through personal meetings held 
annually at the courthouses of each 
county in the district, through personal 
letters, and through annual question- 
naires. 

Under consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include excerpts of vari- 
ous speeches I have made in order that 
the people of the district may know my 
position on national issues. 

If anyone desires to find these remarks 
in full, they are printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD on the dates indicated: 

SPENDING, INFLATION, TAXES 
JUNE 27, 1951 

Mr. Speaker, I am in complete accord with 
any request that is absolutely needed and 
essential to the war effort, which will give 
the necessary material and equipment to 
those in the armed services in order that 
they might defend their lives and the liberty 
of our country. I am definitely opposed to 
any expenditures, either civilian or military, 
that are not necessary. 

The taxpayers are heavily burdened and 
no expenditures should be made on any 
projects, regardless of whether or not they 
are in our own districts, that are not essen- 
tial and absolutely necessary to our war 
effort. 

Let us forget selfish interests and remem- 
ber that unnecessary expenditures lead to 
increased debt and higher taxes and will de- 
stroy the freedoms for which our boys are 
fighting. Economy should begin at home. 

MARCH 5, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, inflation is public enemy No. 1 
of American freedom during these critical 
times. Increased living costs and higher 
taxes are now destroying the very things for 
which our men in the armed services are 
fighting. 

The Federal Government is the Nation’s 
greatest consumer of goods and services and 
is the largest employer of civilian manpower. 
The cost of running the Government is re- 
flected in the prices of everything we buy. 
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MARCH 28, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, you earn more, but it does 
not go as far. Even if an American has 
doubled his income in the past dozen years, 
he is worse off today because of high taxes 
and inflation. The following figures show 
the impact of increased Federal income tax 
and almost doubled cost of living on a mar- 
ried couple with two children: 


Net income 
earned in 
1939 


It is time to stop, look, and listen, and 
change the philosophy of spend and spend 
and tax and tax. 

APRIL 8, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, as we are considering H. R. 
7391, a bill providing appropriations for the 
Department of Defense and related inde- 
pendent agencies, I would like to submit 
some observations. The physical affairs of 
our country are in a very precarious posi- 
tion. We are facing an all-time high of 
peacetime appropriations and possible deficit. 

During the time I have been privileged to 
serve in public office, I have endeavored to 
honestly portray to the people how much 
money is spent and for what purpose. I am 
not in accord with the amount of spending 
as determined in the various appropriation 
bills. This spending, whatever the amount, 
must be paid for by the tax dollars of our 
people. In my judgment, the Congress has 
been appropriating and spending far too 
much money, and I have been constantly en- 
deavoring to help reduce every appropria- 
tion. Ihave likewise attempted to help bring 
about greater efficiency in Government and 
thereby reduce our costs. 

There is no apparent clearly defined pro- 
gram on the part of our defense officials pro- 
viding for an orderly production of tools of 
war. For this reason, I believe the House 
should change its policy and not appropriate 
more money until we have an assurance from 
the defense officials that the money is needed 
and will be carefully spent. 

We all want those in the service to have 
sufficient equipment to defend their lives 
and we want an adequate defense program 
for the Nation. However, with the known 
corruption and duplication of expenditures, 
it is time we carefully analyze the military 
expenditures as it seems to me that some of 
our military leaders do not recognize that 
the money they are spending comes from 
taxes paid by all the people. 

FOREIGN POLICY 
MARCH 3, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, there is no such thing as 
free money. So the time has arrived for us 
to tighten our belts by being willing to do 
without that which we do not absolutely 
need. 

I think this same philosophy is applicable 
to countries other than our own. Especially 
to those countries that we have been giving 
aid. 

We have the greatest Nation in the world. 
This great Republic is a symbol for all free- 
dom-loving people. It is not perfect, I will 
admit that, but as far as I am concerned it 
only needs perfecting and not a new type 
of government that some people would have 
us believe. There must be something wrong 
with our processes. It certainly isn’t nec- 
essary to have three wars in a period of 
33 years. 


A few years ago a new foreign policy was 
adopted and we were told it was a policy to 
make friends and make enemies for com- 
munism. In the last few years this Gov- 
ernment has spent approximately $110,000,- 
000,000 of the American taxpayer’s money on 
a foreign-policy program. We find as of 
today there are approximately 800,000,000 
people under the Communist domination 
and at the end of World War II when we 
started our so-called foreign program there 
were but 170,000,000 people under Commu- 
nist domination. I also might call to your 
attention that at the start of World War II 
there was some 8,176,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory under Russian control and now there 
is 13,416,000 under Russian domination. How 
much good has our $110,000,000,000 expendi- 
ture done? Many people are of the opinion 
and I might add and plead guilty to that 
fact, you cannot buy friendship, and that 
secret agreements between individuals who 
are so-called representatives of various na- 
tions should be forever stopped and the 
treaties or agreements, regardless of their 
nature, should be submitted as under the 
Constitution to the Congress of the United 
States for ratification. 


DEALING WITH OUR ENEMIES 
MARCH 3, 1952 


Mr. Speaker, I am of the firm conviction 
the people that I represent in Congress are 
willing to sacrifice in every way possible to 
see that those in the armed services have 
everything they need. And even though we 
recognize the possible need of our allies, the 
time has arrived when we must insist that 
our allies stop dealing with our enemies, the 
Communists, and stop shipping them criti- 
cal material to be used in war to slaughter 
our American youth. It is time we have a 
showdown so that we might learn now, in- 
stead of too late, just who our friends are. 

I contended many months ago that Dean 
Acheson should resign, but there is no need 
of Secretary Acheson resigning and allowing 
his subordinate officers to remain in office. 
Let us have a complete and thorough house 
cleaning in the State Department so that 
those who are responsible for our foreign 
policy are true Americans and believe in the 
principles our boys are fighting for. It is 
wrong to expect the Congress to legislate 
simply to save the face of Dean Acheson. 
If our boys are going to be forced to serve 
in Korea, our military leaders should be 
given a free hand to maneuver our troops 
there to an advantage so we will win and 
not continue the policy of having our men 
slaughtered without an opportunity to de- 
fend themselves. 

FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 
MAY 27, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, there is some question among 
certain Members of Congress concerning the 
farm-to-market road system, but your atten- 
tion is called to the fact that of 3,300,000 
miles of roads, alleys, and streets in our 
Nation, 3,000,000 are in rural districts; 23 
percent of which are graded and drained but 
not surfaced, and 31 percent are undrained 
and not surfaced. Thus, more than half of 
the roads serving the farmers are not all- 
weather roads. 

Over the secondary and feeder roads 
4,000,000 children ride to school daily and 
one-fourth of our entire population receives 
its mail over them. These roads carry ap- 
proximately one-third of all the mileage of 
the automotive vehicles in the United States. 

I hope this explanation of the farm-to- 
market road program will prove to some of 
my distinguished colleagues that the rural 
system of roads plays a very important part 
in our economy. 
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RECIPROCAL TRADE 
FEBRUARY 7, 1851 


Mr. Speaker, the subject before us today 
known as the Trade Agreements Act, H. R. 
1612, vitally affects all Americans—the 
farmer, the workingman, and the consumer. 
It will determine whether we go forward to 
a high standard of living with a higher 
standard of wages, or blunder into another 
depression or recession. In my opinion, 
American trade policies are too vital to the 
Nation’s welfare to trust to the whims of 
one man no matter how sincere he may be. 
This authority should be retained by Con- 
gress or, at least, Congress should establish 
certain standards of the guidance of the 
President so the people, business, labor, and 
agriculture wil.know what to expect. 

I believe this bill should be amended so 
we will have a peril-point provision. In 
other words, the peril point is a stop or, 
at least, a slow clause which will certainly 
help protect the American worker, farmer, 
and industrialist from low wage rate goods 
imported into the United States from for- 
eign countries. It would prevent glassware, 
tableware, pottery, Russian furs, Red Chinese 
dried eggs, and other farm and industrial 
products from being sold in America much 
cheaper than they could be produced here 
simply because they are produced by slave 
labor. We all believe in reciprocal trade, but 
let us make sure it is reciprocal, taking into 
consideration the welfare and living stand- 
ard of our own people. The farmer, the 
workingman, and the small-business man 
are pushed aside and their interests are for- 
gotten. We must remember we are furnish- 
ing cash to foreign countries to pay the 
labor for their products so as to be a part 
in world markets. This bill as written would 
force us to compete against our own tax 
money and grant favoritism to our com- 
petitors. 


WAGE STABILIZATION BOARD 
MARCH 1, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, the House Rules Committee 
cleared for floor debate House Resolution 532 
calling for an investigation of the Wage 
Stabilization Board. I firmly believe that 
this resolution should be passed as the Wage 
Stabilization Board has far exceeded their 
authority and their unnecessary red tape has 
caused much delay and inconvenience to the 
workers as well as management, 


STAND PAT CONGRESS 
MAY 5, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, President Truman is irked 
because the House of Representatives sliced 
nearly $6,000,000,000 from his budget and put 
a $46,000,000,000 ceiling on his expenditures 
in these departments. Congress should stand 
by its guns even in the face of the threat 
of the President that he will keep the Con- 
gress in continuous session until January if 
we do not appropriate the money he wants. 

I would like to return home so I could dis- 
cuss the governmental problems with the 
people of the Seventeenth District, but if it 
is necessary for Congress to keep a checkrein 
on the spending of this administration, I 
certainly will remain here. Any order of the 
President for Congress to remain in session 
until January will not alter my position on 
voting to cut, when necessary, his budget 
requests. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 
JUNE 17, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, it is to be regretted that H. R. 
7800, which is known as the Social Security 
Act, is again before us for action under the 
same rule known as the gag rule, which 
allows no amendments, I think that it is the 
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right of every Member of Congress to be 
allowed to submit his views in the form of 
amendments to legislation when it is before 
us for consideration. We should not be 
forced to yote “Yes” or “No” on a bill from 
a committee without having the opportunity 
to make changes in the legislation. 

When H. R. 7800 was before us under a 
“gag” rule on May 19, I charged then that it 
contained a clause which would definitely es- 
tablish socialized medicine. I think it was 
wise for the Members of this House to return 
the bill to the committee for changes. I now 
note that at least many of the paragraphs 
referring to the procedure of socialized medi- 
cines have been stricken. H. R. 7800 as now 
presented to us is much better than when it 
was considered on May 19. I have contacted 
several members of the committee and have 
been assured that sections (a) and (b) on 
page 28 of the bill definitely eliminate po- 
lice, firemen, and elementary and secondary 
school teachers’ retirement programs now in 
effect from this legislation. In my statement 
on May 19 I took the position I was definitely 
opposed to any attempt to put the teachers, 
police, and firemen, and other retirement 
systems now in operation in the various 
States under Federal jurisdiction. I am 
happy to say that, in my opinion, H. R. 7800, 
as now written, and I am assured that this 
is the fact, does not jeopardize the retire- 
ment systems in effect referred to above. 

I am sorry that the benefits incorporated 
in this bill are not greater than they have 
set forth, and it is to be regretted that the 
recipients are not allowed to work to bring 
revenue for themselves in excess of $70 per 
month. To me this is a penalty on initiative 
and thrift. It must be remembered that re- 
cipients of this program have contributed 
their own money and are certainly entitled 
to its benefits. In my opinion, they should 
be allowed to work in order to have an in- 
come comparable, at least, to living costs. If 
this bill is defeated, the social-security re- 
cipients will get no increase and not be 
allowed to work where revenues were in ex- 
cess of $50 a month. 


Be Sure To Vore 
JUNE 12, 1952 

Mr. Speaker, November 4, 1952, election 
day, is a day of decision. At this time we 
must prove to the world that Americans 
value their right to take part directly in 
the election of Government officials and in 
the management and control of our Republic. 
It is the duty of every qualified voter to 
exercise his franchise in this election. The 
number of ballots cast will demonstrate to 
the world how much we value that privilege 
and responsibility and will convince the 
world the American form of government 
marches forward with determination, vigor, 
and strength. 

Everyone should carefully analyze the 
candidates to determine whether or not they 
believe in the philosophy of government 
that has made America a great nation. 
Every candidate should make his position 
known. I am opposed to any program lead- 
ing us down the road to socialism and com- 
munism; I oppose the present administra- 
tion's policy of placing under Federal bu- 
reaus powers which rightfully belong to the 
people back home, I oppose socialized medi- 
cine, unnecessary Federal expenditures, and 
will continue to strenuously oppose graft 
and corruption. 

We are faced with the greatest battle of 
all time to preserve our form of govern- 
ment, to restore real stability in our domes- 
tic and our foreign affairs, and to win the 
war and make a lasting peace. This calls 
for outstanding leadership, careful planning, 
and judicial administering of the law. 

Be sure to vote Tuesday, November 4. 


New Educational Frontiers in Nuclear 
Science 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
impressed almost every day by new evi- 
dence of the rapid strides American in- 
dustry is making in the application of 
atomic research. As a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I 
make an earnest effort to keep abreast 
of these developments. Under unani- 
mous consent I include the following ar- 
ticle from the Washington News ex- 
plaining the first vocational training 
course in nuclear instrumentation. The 
article is as follows: 


Today, for the first time in history, atomic 
science is being applied so widely that special 
industrial training courses are found neces- 
sary to insure an adequate force of trained 
laboratory technicians. Thousands of new 
jobs in the field of nuclear instrumentation 
are opening up every month. 

This historic forward step in vocational 
training is pioneered, not by a Government 
agency at the taxpayers' se — but by 25 
vate enterprise. America's first course 
nuclear instrumentation pays its own Bis 
It promises our industries a trained corps of 
qualified technicians in the laboratories 
using atomic materials for research. And 
it opens promising careers for thousands of 
young men and women in a field of still un- 
measured opportunity. 

The new course in nuclear instrumenta- 
tion is offered by De Forest's Training, Inc., 
2539 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago 14, 
III., which has been training men as radio, 
television, and electronic technicians for 
more than 20 years. This year the educa- 
tional program at De Forest's Training, Inc., 
has been expanded, on a self-supporting 
basis, to prepare vocational trainees for the 
atomic age in industry. 

The demand for skilled technicians in nu- 
clear instrumentation was foreseen several 
years ago by Mr. T. J. Lafeber, executive vice 
president of De Forest's Training, Inc. 

“With the advent of atomic research in 
industry, nuclear research, electronics in 
solids, and the almost unimaginable tech- 
nical advances yet to come, the need for 
skilled electronic technicians is increasing 
faster than men can be supplied,” Mr. Lafe- 
ber explains, “Good men in this field vir- 
tully take their pick of the jobs available. 
Industry already is competing with the Gov- 
ernment research agencies and the armed 
services for skilled personnel.” 

About a year ago Mr. Lafeber went into a 
huddle with his engineers, technical writers, 
and educational staff, to prepare a specific 
nation-wide training program in nuclear in- 
strumentation. 

At that time the scientific world still was 
struggling to grasp the full significance of 
the prophecy offered by David Sarnoff, guid- 
ing genius of the Radio Corp. of America. 
Sarnofft’s prediction is worth repeating: “I 
think there is no limit to the possibility of 
electronics for the future. I think that 
just as we have had a steam age, followed 
by an electrical age, we are now on the 
threshold of an electronic age. Indeed, I 
think we've already crossed that threshold, 
and many things that are electrified can be 
electronized.” 
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After months of study De Forest’s Train- 
ing, Inc., launched this new vocational train- 
„ which equips the student to 
understand and operate the electronic equip- 
ment necessary to measure the radioactivity 
associated with atomic forces, These forces 
already are being applied experimentally for 
submarine power plants, aircraft engines, 
and in hundreds of industrial applications 
of tracer isotopes. 

“Some atomie pioneers have complained 
that the industrial application of atomic 
energy is being retarded by lack of trained 
electronics technicians to assist scientists in 
the laboratory on the basic problems related 
to measurement and control of atomic en- 
ergy,” Mr. Lafeber explains. “Most training 
programs in this field thus far have been 
prepared for the top scientists and specula- 
tive mathematicians, who are at work on the 
innermost secrets of atomic energy. Our 
program, on the other hand, is designed to 
educate young men in the electronic meas- 
urement of atomic. teach them to 
handle properly the electronic instruments 
which help make nuclear progress possible.” 

It is easy to imagine today what might 
have happened in the electrical industry 50 
years ago had it not been for those large 
technical schools and home-study programs 
which gave so many thousands of spirited 
young men a thorough groundwork tr: 
in measuring and handling electricity. 
That’s just about where our industrial 
atomic energy program stands today. Its 
future progress will be aided considerably by 
having a sufficient reserve of soundly trained 
technical men who are skilled In the use of 
the electronic instruments used in this most 
promising new field. The new technical 
training course comprises 52 weeks of resi- 
dent-laboratory study in Chicago. 

Many industries already have taken ad- 
vantage of this new training plan, selecting 
their own young workers for advanced tech- 
nical training, contributing in part to the 
cost of the laboratory course, thus building 
up a reserve of skilled manpower in this 
rapidly expanding field of research and 
development. 


Purpose Restated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OY PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Purpose Restated,” published in 
the Harrisburg Evening News of June 12, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE RESTATED 

Washington and Jefferson College, one of 
the oldest educational institutions in this 
country, has rededicated itself to the princi- 
ples on which it was founded—freedom in a 
free world. 

The rededication was in the form of a res- 
olution adopted at the commencement ses- 
sion of the board of trustees. The trustees 
said special emphasis should be placed upon 
the value of the Constitution, upon the 
values of free enterprise, and upon the 
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place of the liberal arts college in a free 
world. 

It is entirely fitting that the trustees 
should take such action at a time when the 
American way of life is threatened from 
without and within, The tightening grip of 
Government on the national economy; the 
centralization of great power in Washington; 
the gathering clouds of socialism manifested 
in the Fair Deal-sponsored welfare state, and 
other signs of encroachment on the free en- 
terprise system make it desirable for all peo- 
ple and institutions to rededicate themselves 
to the preservation of the American form of 
Government as it was when Washington and 
Jefferson College was founded by pioneer 
ministers and educators, 

We salute the trustees for their action, and 
commend it to others for adoption. 


Princeton’s Two Hundred and Fifth 
Baccalaureate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, at a 
baccalaureate attended by 2,000 Dr. 
Dodds, president of Princeton University, 
made some observations which might 
be of interest to the House. They are 
listed below: 


From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
16, 1952 


Dr. Dopps Sars FAITH Is ANSWER TO ILLS OF 
WoRLD—PRINCETON’S BACCALAUREATE IS Ar- 
TENDED BY 2,000; GRADUATION TOMORROW 


PRINCETON, N. J., June 15.—The answer to 
the problems of the modern world lies not 
in cynical pessimism but in new adherence 
to the tidings of hope and survival in the 
Christian faith, Dr. Harold W. Dodds, presi- 
dent of Princeton, said today in his bacca- 
laureate address. 

“The impact of two world wars with their 
backlash of aggressive communism has de- 
stroyed any naive hopes of frictionless prog- 
ress,” he said. He spoke before 2,000 per- 
sons in the university chapel. The group 
included 690 members of the class of 1952, 
who will be graduated Tuesday in the uni- 
versity’s two hundred and fifth commence- 
ment exercises. 


A HERITAGE OF CONFIDENCE 


“Compared with all the preceding cen- 
turies of history,“ Dr. Dodds told them, “the 
decades between the American Revolution 
and World War I were the exciting and happy 
ones. Our grandfathers were so confident 
regarding a future of growing prosperity and 
expanding enlightenment they could afford 
to be tolerant of bitter critics of the social 
order,“ he said. 

The thinking man today, troubled by “the 
reappearance of ancient wrongs and ancient 
cruelties in large areas of the world, has 
found it hard to believe in the unique power 
of reason to guarantee an ever-rising blessed- 
ness,“ Dr. Dodds noted. 

“As one whose own thinking has been all 
around the compass,“ the Princeton presi- 
dent said in conclusion, “I believe that you 
will find your strength in the end where 
your forefathers found it, in the same sort 
of assurance they derived from their con- 
viction that God would work through them 
to a beneficent purpose if they alined their 
wills with His.” 


Cultivation of National Friendships Neces- 
sary for Permanent World Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
enormous sums of money authorized and 
appropriated by Congress for the United 
Nations, and Marshall plan, and military 
and economic aid together with point 4 
funds may help greatly to prevent the 
outbreak of another world war; but dol- 
lars alone will not bring about perma- 
nent world peace. As we measure dis- 
tances by rapid travel and by modern 
methods of communication, the world 
has shrunk, and all countries are now 
relatively close neighbors. We have to 
cultivate friendship among our neigh- 
bors if we are to expect permanent peace. 
Dollars alone will not accomplish this 
desired end and neither will great arma- 
ments. ’ 

Friendships formed among different 
nationalities offer the best chance for 
a peaceful world. How much has been 
accomplished along this line in recent 
years is expressed by some of our for- 
eign ambassadors, and, under unani- 
mous consent, I include in my remarks 
extracts from letters from several of our 
representatives abroad: 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Canberra, Australia, May 22, 1952. 

Dear Karu: I am convinced that your visit 
accomplished * * * much in cementing 
the already close relationship between the 
two countries (the United States and Aus- 
tralia), * * » 

The advancement of science has so greatly 
decreased the size of the world while our 
country was rapidly advancing to its present 
position of leadership, that I have long felt 
that money appropriated for such trips per- 
haps constitutes the most productive expense 
of our country. 

With kind personal regards to you all from 
both of us, I am, 

Sincerely your friend, 
PETE JARMAN, 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Djakarta, Indonesia, May 1, 1952. 

My Dran Mr. LECOMPTE: I myself found 
your visit to Indonesia both stimulating and 
profitable. It helped me and my staff to 
appreciate better the approach of our Ameri- 
can legislators to international problems on 
a broader scale than we ourselves deal with 
them in our daily business. And it gave us 
the opportunity to introduce a very repre- 
sentative group of American representatives 
to high Indonesian officials and thus, I trust, 
to afford to both sides some better insight 
into the characteristics of the other. 

As I am sure you agree, international re- 
lations can look very dif rent as viewed 
from different meridians and through dif- 
ferent eyes. In the case of Indonesia, the 
outlook on world affairs and the attitude 
toward Americans and others who are en- 
deavoring to play a part in shaping world af- 
fairs, are conditioned by an extremely com- 
plex set of historical, cultural, and political 
circumstances. The Indonesian leaders are 
carefully studying American policy and Amer- 
ican policy makers are drawing conclusions 
on which they base their own policies, It is 
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equally important that Americans, especial- 
ly those Americans in a position of respon- 
sibility regarding international relations, 
have the opportunity to establish on the 
spot contact with Indonesian as with other 
national people and problems, It is as such 
visits as yours contribute to our joint effort 
as nations to understand each other and 
thus to arrive at a workable basis of deal- 
ings with each other that I judge them of 
value to all concerned, 
Sincerely yours, 
H. MERLE COCHRAN, 
American Ambassador. 


AMERICAN CONSULATE GENERAL, 
Singapore, May 1, 1952. 
My Dran Mn. LeCompte: Visits by Mem- 
bers of Congress to Southeast Asia add to 
the first-hand knowledge in the Congress 
about the political, economic and strategic 
factors involved in this sensitive part of the 
world. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN GOODYEAR, 
American Consul, 


Mr. Speaker, the following letter is 
from the present United States Ambassa- 
dor to France, the Honorable James 
Clement Dunn, who at the time of my 
visit in 1951 was Ambassador to Italy: 

AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
Paris, France, April 26, 1952. 

Dear Mr. LeCompre: The work you and 
your colleagues did during your stay in Rome 
well illustrated, I feel, the great value of 
congressional visits to countries abroad. It 
seems to me that first-hand contact with 
foreign countries is essential today in order 
for the Congress to carry out its grave legis- 
lative responsibilities in matters of foreign 
policy. Only by such means is it possible for 
the Members of Congress to have an exchange 
of thoughts with foreign leaders and the 
United States representatives on the spot 
concerning the many current and complex 
problems. These visits have the advantage, 
also, of giving a very clear indication to 
foreign leaders of the United States’ vital 
interest in their problems, as well as a 
chance for foreign leaders to understand our 
own problems in this fleld. 

Your extensive conversation with Prime 
Minister de Gasperi, as well as your talks with 
other Italian statesmen and military lead. 
ers, serves as a unique opportunity for per- 
ceiving Italy’s essential problems and for 
examining what steps might be taken in mu- 
tual assistance to solve some of them. I 
particularly remember your discussion with 
Count Carlo Sforza, then Italian Foreign 
Minister, concerning plans for developing an 
integrated Western Europe. Your interest, 
I felt, was most encouraging to Count Sforza, 
who had long been striving to bring about 
this essential project. Similarly, your con- 
ferences with members of the Embassy were 
a source of encouragement to us and, I hope, 
useful to you in penetrating specific Italian 
problems. 

Your visit gave me great satisfaction and 
served as a very useful contribution to the 
furtherance of United States interest in 
Italy. 

With best personal wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES CLEMENT DUNN. 


AMERICAN EMBASSY, 
London, W. 1, May 1, 1952. 

My Dear Mr. LeCompte: I am most happy 
that you were able to spend some time with 
us here in the United Kingdom. 

I am sure that in the course of your tour 
you and the other members of the con- 
gressional mission were able to acquire a 
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more valid appreciation of the nature of 
the problems which face the United States 
as a leading power among the nations of the 
free world, As you know, many of these 
problems can best be understood only 
through first-hand investigation and ap- 
praisal undertaken outside the United 
State. 

Then, too, your visit was of benefit to us 
in the Embassy who had the opportunity to 
discuss with you the principal problems with 
which we are dealing and concerning which 
we were glad to have your helpful advice. 

Finally, and perhaps most important of 
all, I feel that your visit and those of other 
Members of Congress who have from time 
to time come to this country constitute visi- 
ble and easily understood manifestations of 
the interest which the Government and peo- 
ple of the United States have in the welfare, 
security, and friendship of the people of the 
United Kingdom. At a time when the sym- 
pathy, understanding, and cooperation of 
our Government mean so much to the peo- 
ples of the United States and Great Britain 
and of the rest of the free world, I believe 
that such evidences of the interest which 
members of the legislative department of 
our Government have in conditions abroad 
go far to forward that international friend- 
ship and mutual understanding which is the 
fundamental basis of our foreign policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER GIFFORD. 


Protest Against Soviet Aggression in 
Baltic Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude therein a resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Baltic Nations of Detroit 
on June 15, 1952: 


The mass meeting of Estonians, Latvians, 
and Lithuanians of Detroit assembled at the 
International Institute of Detroit on the 
15th day of June 1952 to commemorate the 
eleventh anniversary of the mass deporta- 
tions from the Baltic states at the hands 
of the Communist forces adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Whereas the sovereign and independent 
republics of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were treacherously seized in June 1940 and 
still are illegally occupied and despotically 
ruled by the most cruel dictatorship this 
world has ever witnessed, the Soviet Union; 
and 

“Whereas the Soviet acts of deportation 
and annihilation of ethnic peoples are 
criminal acts of aggression and genocide— 
crimes against world peace and all humanity; 
and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America has repeatedly denounced 
the subjugation of the Baltic republics by 
the Soviet Union, and continues to recognize 
these states and their diplomatic representa- 
tives; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we express our gratitude 
to the United States Government for not 

g the enforced incorporation of 
the Baltic States into the Soviet Union, and 
for the haven offered and given to the home- 
less victims of the Soviet regime; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That this meeting of Estonians, 
Latvians, and Lithuanians reasserts its great 


indignation at, and condemnation of,. the 
Soviet crimes of aggression against, seizure 
of, and genocide in the Baltic States; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That we respectfully submit to 
Members of the United States Senate that 
ratification of the Genocide Convention is a 
matter of vital importance in preserving the 
hope of the ultimate triumph of justice to 
the victims of the Kremlin; and be it 
finally 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President, Secretary of State, 
and Members of the Congress of the United 
States, and the Governor of the State of 
Michigan.” 

Done at Detroit, Mich., this 15th day of 
June A. D. 1952. 
THE BALTIC NATIONS COMMITTEE OF DETROIT, 


Bypassing the United Nations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an edi- 
torial entitled “Bypassing the U. N.?” 
published in a recent issue of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 

A few days ago Mr. Porter McKeever, 
who for several years had been con- 
nected with the United States Mission 
to the United Nations, resigned from 
that position, and he made a speech at 
that time in which he was rather critical 
of something of which many people have 
been critical, that is, the divergence of 
the United States and its foreign policy 
from the United Nations. I do not agree 
with everything Mr. McKeever said, but 
certainly he gave us some provocative 
statements, furnishing food for thought. 
I think the editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor treats this subject in 
a very able manner, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I commend its 
careful reading to all Members of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BYPASSING THE U. N.? 

Is the United States Government failing 
to work through the United Nations as much 
as it should? Is it thereby weakening both 
its own foreign policy and the structure of 
international organization? 

These serious questions are raised by 
Porter McKeever, who recently resigned as 
chief public information officer for the 
American delegation to the U. N. to become 
executive director of the Chicago Council 
on Foreign Relations. Mr. McKeever asserts 
that Washington has bypassed the U. N. in 
too many instances. 

In that connection there is much to be 
said for giving technical aid more largely 
through U. N. agencies than through two- 
party agreements, for using the U. N. plat- 
form to wage the political side of the Korean 
war with more vigor and imagination, and 
for stepping up the work of building col- 
lective security through the U. N. 

Possibly one reason the administration 
has not used the U. N. enough is that it has 
been widely criticized for using it too much, 
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Observers. report extensive criticism of the 
U. N. and of American participation in it. 

Part of this reasoning seems to arise from 
an annoyance at taking part in any organi- 
zation of which the Soviet Union is a mem- 
ber or which Communist tactics can tie up 
by endless talk and repeated vetoes. Yet 
the Russian point of view is that the United 
States has an automatic majority in the 
U. N. and is able to use it greatly to Ameri- 
can diplomatic advantage. 

In fact, as Mr. McKeever warns, a wither- 
ing away of the U. N. would represent a tre- 
mendous victory for the Soviet Union in 
its cold war. Exasperating though the pro- 
ceedings may be, there is great value in 
having an international forum. There is 
also great value in various technical and 
cultural agencies attached to the U. N. apart 
from its political organization. The United 
States should utilize the U. N. to the great- 
est extent practicable. 


A Season for Devotion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the July edition of the Farm Journal 
there appeared an editorial entitled “A 
Season for Devotion.” 

This editorial speaks volumes, when 
we consider that within a few weeks this 
great Nation of ours will choose leaders 
to represent the two major parties in our 
country. 

What a splendid thing it would be if 
somehow, some way, this important 
choice could be made within the thought 
expressed in this fine editorial; free from 
the confusion and turmoil that too often 
attends these important gatherings. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial appear in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A SEASON FoR DEVOTION 

Let a leadership then emerge with the 
vision and moral courage—‘“‘a leadership 
firmly resolved to restore political morality; 
regain thrift and frugality as the corner- 
stone to national stability and progress; re- 
establish the diffusion of political power; 
shore up the sagging beams of our free in- 
stitutions; revitalize the battered remnants 
of our personal freedoms; reorient foreign 
policy to reality and reason; and renew a 
devotion to God and the religious base upon 
which our country was erected.” 

These words, which Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur addressed last March to the Missis- 
sippi Legislature, nobly express the feeling 
with which millions of Americans look for- 
ward to the two great nominating conven- 
tions which are preparing to assemble in 
Chicago. 

“Renew a devotion to God and the reli- 
gious base upon which our country was 

The conventions will open with prayer. 
The blessings of the Lord will be invoked up- 
on the delegates, and divine wisdom be- 
sought for their guidance. 

Then the maneuvering will resume. 
Bosses, real and would-be, will count noses. 
State delegation votes will be split into frac- 
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tions, as though delegates were cattle in- 
stead of men and women. Trades will be 
proposed and made. Groups will “jockey 
for position.” Finally at some point an un- 
seemly and disgraceful rush will start for 
the “bandwagon,” and a whooping crowd will 
acclaim a “unanimous” nomination. 

From out of this noisy convention process 
have emerged Presidents who approached 
greatness, as well as men of inferior quality. 
But after the formal prayers have been de- 
livered the convention atmosphere always 
becomes more carnival than spiritual. 

In times like these, when 109,000 young 
Americans have become casualties in Korea, 
when extravagance and corruption pervade 
government, when taxes gnaw at the secu- 
rity of our homes, when more war is an ever- 
present possibility, and while socialistic 
despotism makes headway against Ameri- 
can liberties, the choice of presidential 
candidates becomes truly a grave and a seri- 
ous matter. 

With such much at stake, neither cynical 
politics nor public apathy can be useful. 

“Our need for patriotic fervor and re- 
ligious devotion was never more impelling,” 
General MacArthur has said. This great 
leader has expressed the spirit which Amer- 
ica now needs most. Will not the party of 
Abraham Lincoln, at least, recognize that 
its convention holds the power to “meanly 
lose or nobly save the last best hope of 
earth”? 

American may well take up the prayer 
that a leadership will emerge which can in- 
spire a rebirth of the Nation’s civic con- 
science, a new reverence for the Christian 
principle that, having a soul, man must have 
liberty and responsibility. 

“Let a leadership then emerge with the vi- 
sion and moral courage. 


My Belief in Jesus Christ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following message de- 
livered by Dr. Bernard Braskamp, Chap- 
lain of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, at the annual meeting of 
International Leadership, Inc., held in 
Washington: 

My BELIEF IN JESUS CHRIST 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
this association, ladies and gentlemen, the 
members of this association who arranged the 
program didn't assign me any special sub- 
ject, but merely asked me to give an inspira- 
tional message. It has occurred to me that 
I might best comply with this invitation and 
request by selecting a theme related to the 
purpose of this association which I notice by 
the program you have defined and declared 
to be that of finding through Jesus Christ 
“the better way” of every-day living and to 
promote for home, community, nation, and 
world a more effective Christian leadership. 

May I, therefore, ask you to join me in 
this inspirational hour in centering our 
thoughts upon Jesus Christ. A missionary 
home on furlough from India tells of a 
memorable experience that came to him 
when, late one evening, there was a knock 
on the door of his cottage. Opening the door 
he saw a Hindu mother standing there, hold- 
ing in her arms a little child. Without any 
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words of greeting or salutation, she accosted 
him with this question, “Are you a Jesus 
thinker?” 

We are here as “Jesus thinkers” and I re- 
joice in again having the privilege of shar- 
ing with a group of fellow Christians my 
thoughts about Jesus Christ whose life and 
teachings have been the theme of nearly 
every one of my sermons throughout my en- 
tire ministry. 

When I was a senior in the University of 
Michigan, some 45 years ago, I had the great 
joy and inspiration of hearing President 
Angel shortly before the close of the school 
year. It was on a Sunday evening and he 
had come over to the Young Men's Christian 
Association building to give an informal talk, 
His very first words were these: “Young men, 
I have spoken to you on many occasions and 
on many subjects, but there is one subject 
of supreme importance, namely, “Jesus 
Christ and Our Personal Relationship to 
Him.” Those words made a profound and 
indelible impression upon my mind and 
heart, for that night I felt the urge to dedi- 
cate my life to the Christian ministry. 

Within the pages of this little book call 
the New Testament we have the most unique 
and fascinating biography ever written. It 
is that of Jesus Christ, who when a child 
was cradied ina manger. He was brought up 
in a little despised village and helped in sup- 
porting his mother and the members of his 
family by working in his father’s carpenter 
shop. When He reached the age of 30 he 
went here and there preaching the gospel of 
the Kingdom of God and ministering unto 
suffering and struggling humanity. One of 
the finest statements in that biography is 
this, “He went about doing good.” George 
Eliot has asked, as she sought to interpret 
the meaning of life in terms of service, 
“What are we here for if not to make life less 
difficult for one another?” 

This man called Jesus Christ carried on 
His ministry for about 3 years and then His 
enemies laid hold upon Him and led Him 
out to a little hill where they crucified Him 
between two thieves. When, in agony, He 
had breathed His last His friends came and 
took Him down from the cross and laid Him 
in a borrowed tomb. All who had taken part 
in His crucifixion or had witnessed what had 
transpired went away confident that they 
would never see or hear Him again. Ah, but 
what a change took place within a brief pe- 
riod of a few days, for on the third day His 
followers were greeting one another with the 
joyous salutation that He had risen and had 
appeared unto them. Renan, that brilliant 
Frenchman, in his book entitled “The Life 
of Jesus,” written on the mud floor of a 
Syrian hut in the Holy Land, gives us a pic- 
turesque account of the life and teachings 
of Jesus. The estimate that he has given is 
quite true to a certain extent, but Renan 
would have us believe that Jesus is still 
sleeping somewhere beneath the Syrian sky. 
It is related that Carlyle and Emerson were 
walking together one afternoon during Emer- 
son's first visit to Scotland. Presently Car- 
lyle pointed to a church in the distance and 
said, “If Jesus Christ had not lived and died 
and risen again, that church would not be 
standing there.” 

Here we have something that is undeniably 
and emphatically true, for if human experi- 
ence is capable of comprehending and regis- 
tering reality, then we also may affirm and 
declare with Christians throughout these 
past 1,900 years that there would have been 
no Christian gospel and no Christian church, 
and we would not be assembled here in this 
delightful fellowship if Christ had not lived 
and died and risen again. 

Now in speaking about Jesus Christ let 
me make this frank confession that no one 
so perplexes and baffles my mind and heart 
as He does. Again and again as I study His 
life and character I find myself ex 
with the men and women who followed 
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Him in the long ago, “What manner of man 
is this.” Here we have one whose teach- 
ings are so gloriously reasonable and yet 
surpassing all reason. My finite mind can- 
not comprehend and fathom the meaning 
of the old creedal statement that Jesus 
Christ is of one substance with God, very 
God of very God, and of one substance with 
man, very man of very man but whatever 
those declarations may mean I am willing 
to accept and appropriate them by faith for 
I am confident that there are truths above 
reason and that a statement like that creed 
may be nonrational but not necessarily ir- 
rational. 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, in his book en- 
titled “Things I Know in Religion,” tells of 
a friend who asked Bertrand Russell two 
questions: “Do you fully understand the 
Einstein theory of relativity and do you go 
with him all the way?” Quick as a flash 
the great mathematician replied, “I answer 
the first question in the negative, and the 
second in the affirmative.” In that same 
book Doctor Newton relates the experience 
and testimony of a student in the Harvard 
Divinity School, of the class of 1913, who 
wrote the following lines, which have been 
set to music by Lowell Mason: 


“I know not how that Bethlehem’s Babe 
Could in the Godhead be; 
I only know the Manger-child 
Has brought God's life to me. 


“I know not how that Calvary's Cross 
A world from sin could free, 
I only know its matchless love 
Has brought God's love to me. 


“I know not how that Joseph's tomb 
Could solve death’s mystery; 

I only know the living Christ 
Our immortality!” 


Furthermore when I turn my thoughts to 
Jesus Christ I find that there is no one who 
so allures and attracts me as He does with 
the winsomeness and the moral and spiritual 
loveliness of His character. We find it im- 
possible to place Him in human category for 
“only once has the plant of humanity 
bloomed and blossomed into a perfect flower 
and that was the Rose of Sharon and the 
Lily of the Valley.” No one can think of 
Jesus Christ without seeing in Him the true, 
the beautiful, and the good which we instinc- 
tively feel are the virtues that we must seek 
to bring to fruition and fulfilment in our 
own lives. In Jesus Christ we have the 
glorious miracle of the One who incarnated 
in Himself those qualities of character which 
we recognize as ideal and which are so fas- 
cinating and alluring that we long to emu- 
late them and make them our own. 

Greek mythology tells us that when Iole 
was asked how she knew that Hercules was 
a god, she replied, “Because I was satisfied 
with him the moment my eyes fell on him. 
When I beheld Theseus and the other heroes, 
I desired that they might engage in a chariot 
race, or at least in a foot race, that I might 
see which of them was the doughtiest; but 
when I beheld Hercules, he conquered 
whether he walked, or sat, or whatever else 
he did, and so I knew that he was a god.” 
How true it is, but in a sense far more won- 
derful that we likewise become satisfied with 
Jesus Christ the moment we behold the 
beauty of His life and character. 

What a beautiful tribute of reverence and 
homage Charles Lamb paid to Jesus Christ 
on that memorable evening when he and a 
few intimate friends were meeting in a Lon- 
don coffee shop. Their conversation and 
thoughts turned toward the great men of the 
past whom they would like to have met. One 
said he would like to have met Chaucer. 
Another mentioned the name of Sir Thomas 
Browne. Presently someone brought up that 
sacred name which is above every name. 
There was a moment's pause, then Charles 
Lamb broke the silence by saying very rever- 
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ently, “If William Shakespeare came into 
this room, we would all stand upon our feet 
in reverence, but if Jesus Christ appeared 
among us, we would all kneel in worship.” 

Then let me say that there is no one who 
so chides and rebukes and fills me with such 
a sense of self-condemnation and a longing 
for inward purity as Jesus Christ does. It 
is the holiness and sublime grandeur of His 
character that makes me conscious of my 
own sin and guilt. I find myself saying, as 
Peter did in the long ago when the Master 
came to him, “Depart from me for I am a 
sinful man.” In the presence of His divine 
holiness we find ourselves smitten with a feel- 
ing of how far short we fall of the infinite 
beauty and loveliness of His character. 

In the sixth chapter of the Book of Isaiah 
we have the record of a strange and stern 
experience that came into the life of the 
prophet Isaiah. He had gone into the temple 
with a mind full of anxious and disturbing 
thoughts for he was fully aware of the sac- 
rilegious act that had been committed by 
Uzziah, the king. As he stood in the temple 
there came to him a vision of Jehovah sit- 
ting on His throne. Presently he saw and 
heard those mysterious creatures called 
Seraphim on each side of the throne. They 
lifting their voices in lofty invocation and 
singing antiphonally— 

“Holy, Holy, Holy, is the Lord of Hosts! 

The whole earth is full of His glory!” 


When the prophet became aware of the fact 
that there was given unto him a revelation 
and a vision of the holiness of God he cried 
out, “Woe is me, for I am undone; because I 
am a man of unclean life, and I dwell among 
a people of unclean life; for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” When we 
continue to read the narrative we learn that 
after the vision of God’s holiness there came 
to the prophet not only this humiliating con- 
viction and sense of his own sinfulness but 
the assurance of divine forgiveness and ac- 
ceptance. Then and there the prophet ex- 
perienced the cleansing power of divine 
holiness. 

Then surely there never has been anyone 
so compassionate and considerate as this 
Jesus Christ whom we are now thinking 
about. When He saw the multitudes who 
were following Him, He was moved with com- 
passion toward them. No one was so con- 
siderate of the needs and feelings of others. 
Some one has defined considerateness as, 
“thinking with the heart.” In this world of 
ours there are many who seem to be able to 
think quite clearly with their heads but 
there is very little of any heart in their 
thinking. We need more people who speak 
the language of the heart. 

Nietszche, the philosopher, raged and raved 
and hurled his invectives against the com- 
passionate and considerate attitudes of Je- 
sus. He felt that it was almost criminal to 
spend time and money and effort in caring 
for the weak and helpless and the aged. His 
own last years were years of utter helpless- 
ness. He was smitten with ten years of rav- 
ing insanity but during those years, in de- 
fiance of his own philosophy, he was fed and 
nursed and cared for by the Christians in 
whose heart there was this considerate and 
compassionate spirit of the Christ whom he 
had blasphemed. 

Jesus Christ is always challenging us with 
His sacrificial love. He loves each of us as 
if there is no one else in all the world and He 
loves all of us as though we were one child 
at His knee. Our highest calling is to pos- 
sess and manifest His love. The time has 
come when we must advance from belief to 
love for belief attains reality in love. The 
word “Credo” “I believe,” does not solve the 
problems of human relationship until we add 
the word “Amo,” “I love.” 

Jesus Christ is always seeking to turn our 
minds and hearts from the transient and 
temporal things of life to the timeless and 
eternal, He is continually reminding us that 


human life is big with eternal significance 
and that we are here within the years to be- 
come something that is beyond the years. 
The supreme purpose of life is to invest it 
with eternal qualities and to live daily as 
those whose citizenship is in Heaven. 

Several years ago Mrs. Paul Douglas, wife 
of Senator Douglas, was the Congresswoman- 
at-large from the State of Illinois, Her fa- 
ther, Loredo Taft, will always be remembered 
as one of America’s outstanding sculptors. 
One morning I said to Mrs. Douglas that I 
greatly admired her father and that I had 
come across a very significant exhortation 
which he included in an address he had de- 
livered when speaking about the art of 
sculpture to a group of fellow-sculptors. 
This is what he said, What we sculptors 
need is to get back into our work the hint 
of eternity.” Surely this is what we need 
in the greatest of all arts, the art of living. 
We must get back into it the hint of eternity 
and to declare here and now that our life 
has in it the eternal qualities. 

Richard Watson Gilder has written these 
words which have always inspired and chal- 
lenged me: 


“If Jesus Christ were a man 
And only a man, I say 

That of all mankind I would cleave to Him 
And to Him would I cleave away. 


“If Jesus Christ is a God 
And the only God, I swear 
I would follow Him on through heaven and 
hell, 
The earth and the sea and the air.” 


“The Present Lack of Interest in Flying 
Military Aircraft Is a Dire Peril to Our 
Air Force—There Is No Margin for 
Error in Flying a Jet Plane Because if 
a Jet Engine Goes Bad and a Forced 
Landing Results, Chance of Survival 
Is ata Minimum.” (Martin Kivel, New 
York Daily News) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is unnecessary for me to tell you, sir, 
and my colleagues in this House, of the 
deep, long, and abiding interest I have 
in the equipment, the maintenance, the 
operation, and the administration of the 
air defenses of this Nation. 

Primarily it is because—in common 
with a vast majority of my colleagues in 
this House—I realize that in the event 
of war this land of ours must be de- 
fended from the skies. 

Secondly, I am interested because I 
know we must achieve the Nation’s se- 
curity at a minimum expenditure of 
taxpayers’ dollars and relieve the over- 
burden of taxation which as of this very 
hour is taking practically one-third of 
the productive earnings of all the peo- 
ple in the United States. i 

Mr. Speaker, while I want to address 
myself particularly to the question of the 
efficiency of our Air Force in its every 
last operation and administration, I 
want to caution all within sound of my 
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voice that if we do not hew to the line 
and achieve that defense with a mini- 
mum expenditure of money there will 
be little for our armed services to save 
other than a bankrupt nation. 

To my mind there is no occupation in 
all the world that requires greater self- 
reliance, dexterity, personal courage, and 
a mind well informed on mathematics, 
physics, ballistic pressures, navigation, 
astronomy, internal combustion engines, 
logistics, electronics, and a host of other 
scientific and technical facts—than that 
of flying the heavens in the various types 
of modern intercontinental long-range 
bombers and other jet planes. 

Man has learned to fly far, to fly fast, 
and to fly high in contrast to the days of 
World War I when he first saw the old 
pusher planes flying over our lines in 
France—and when, instead of dropping 
modern bombs, they dropped sticks of 
dynamite on the ground troops of the 
German army. 

Today’s atomic age is far distant as 
measured in time from the day when 
military aviators shot one the other from 
out of their planes with revolvers carried 
in their belts—or with rifles that they 
stashed beside themselves in their cock- 
pits. 

Mr. Speaker, in this talk which is made 
with respect to an article written by Mr. 
Martin Kivelin the New York Daily News 
of April 30, I want to discuss some of the 
things that have been achieved in human 
experimentation to make all kinds of 
airplanes safer and more efficient for 
use in peace as well as in war. 

In discussing this question, Mr. Kivel 
states: 

How to get the youngsters of today inter- 
ested in a business that becomes more haz- 
ardous and complicated each day is the big 
problem facing Air Force brass. 

The inability of the Air Force to lure the 
youth of America into the cockpits of mod- 
ern-day aircraft has become so serious a 
problem today that it actually threatens the 
future security of the Nation. 

One thing is certain. Flying is no longer 
fun. It has lost its glamor and become an 
exacting and demanding profession. Gone 
are the days when a pilot traveling at 90 
miles an hour had from 1 to 3 minutes to 
make up his mind if something went wrong. 
Today, if something happens a filer reacts 
instinctively—or else. 

There is no margin for error in a jet 
plane. If an engine goes bad and the pilot 
has to make a forced landing—his chance 
of survival is at a minimum. 

The appeal of a career in the Air Force 
has been further reduced by the advances 
made in electronics, radar, and pushbutton 
aviation * * the modern day flier 
must be a responsible, serious-minded gent— 
acquainted with physics, calculus, and elec- 
tronics—if he wants to lwe a full life, 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Kivel then went on 
to point out that the lack of lure for 
fiying has even extended to the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, 
where one-fourth of the graduating 
class was expected to request assignment 
to the Air Force—and stated that the 
number actually requesting this duty 
was far below that quota, 

Another disappointment— 


Mr. Kivel pointed out— 
came last June when, out of 7,000 college 
ROTC graduates commissioned in the Air 
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Force, only 1,270 requested flying training, 
and— 
Mr. Kivel continued 

getting applicants for flying training is a 
far cry from getting the number of pilots 
needed. Statistics disclose that, out of 
every 100 applicants, only 12 of the original 
applicants actually complete their flight 
training course and become pilots. 


Mr. Speaker, I know of no business 
organization anywhere in the world that 
is confronted at the one time with so 
many problems—as is the United States 
Air Force today. Regardless of our polit- 
ical beliefs, this Nation is to be congratu- 
lated for having at the head of the Air 
Force organization—civil as well as mili- 
tary—a man of great administrative skill 
and ability in each branch of adminis- 
tration. 

Of course, they are going to make mis- 
takes—whatever their nature—altogeth- 
er commensurate with the enormity of 
the task they are performing. I want 
here and now to point out that—while 
I abhor what we read daily in the pa- 
per of the corruption and the graft tak- 
ing place in the building of airfields 
abroad—it is to be remembered that 
these fields are not being built by the 
United States Air Force itself—nor by 
any contractors employed by the Air 
Force. 

If and when these air bases are de- 
veloped—despite all the hazards that are 
allegedly being built into them—it is 
then and only then that they are to be 
taken over and operated by the United 
States Department of the Air Force. 

With the advent of jet planes and 
supersonic speeds came problems in 
areomedicine that the very greatest of 
the medical fraternity had never vision- 
ed they would some day have to face. 

Mr. Speaker, so many wonderful 
things have been done in the Air Force 
Experimental Flying Station that I would 
like to point out but a few achieve- 
ments resulting from experimentation 
carried on to make all kinds of air- 
ships safer and more efficient in peace as 
well as in war. 

How many in this audience realize 
that when a pilot leaves the earth today 
in a modern jet plane that he is virtually 
rocketed down a runway and shot into 
the heavens in the matter of but a few 
seconds—and that the resulting differ- 
ence in air pressure between the pres- 
sure in his body on the ground and the 


pressure a few minutes later, at a 40,- - 


000-foot elevation is enough to burst his 
body like a toy balloon—were it not for 
the “partial pressure” or the so-called G 
suit which he wears. This suit is hooked 
up to an engine-driven air pump located 
in the plane, and automatically increases 
the air pressure within the airship and 
without his body to compensate for the 
rarefied air existing at the altitude in 
which he plans to make his flight or to 
do his fighting. 

It seems almost inconceivable that the 
men in our Air Force are today fight- 
ing at flying speeds so great that every 
time they make a simple turn of the 
plane—a sharp ascent or descent—that 
the force of gravity generated by these 
super-speeds acting on the body of the 
pilot so completely draw the blood from 


the brain toward the lower extremities— 
that the pilots lose consciousness. 

Under certain conditions, these black- 
outs occur in battle each and every time 
they bank, zoom, or dive—and as often 
as 25 times in 45 minutes’ flight. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues to extend my re- 
marks and include therein a third article 
written by Mr. Martin Kivel, special cor- 
respondent of the New York Daily News. 

Mr. Kivel's article reads as follows: 


Lack or FLYING INTEREST PERILS UNITED 
STATES AIR FORCE 


(By Martin Kivel) 


The inability of the Air Force to lure the 
youth of America into the cockpits of 
modern-day aircraft has become so serious 
a problem today that it threatens the future 
security of the nation. 

But it isn’t only the lack of an urge to fly 
that has the Air Force in a quandary. The 
discontent and growing resentment on the 
part of the reservists who have been called 
back to duty against their will are also pre- 
senting a serious, and up to now, unsolvable 
problem. 

This was revealed in a survey made for the 
News by this reporter, who traveled thou- 
sands of miles visiting Air Training Com- 
mand bases from Illinois to California, as 
well as top Air Force brass in Washington. 

Air Force officers admit that the problem 
will become more acute as time goes on. As 
one Air Force general in the Pentagon put 
it: 

“Our biggest headache is getting the young 
ones interested in flying. If we can't get 
them to fly today we will be without an air 
force tomorrow.” 

How to get youngsters interested in a busi- 
ness that becomes more hazardous and com- 
plicated each day is the big problem facing 
Air Force brass. 


Ir SOMETHING HAPPENS, IT’S REFLEX THAT TELLS 


One thing is certain. Flying is no longer 
fun. It has lost its glamor and become an 
exacting and demanding profession, 

Gone are the days when a pilot traveling 
at 90 miles an hour had 1 to 3 minutes to 
make up his mind if something went wrong. 
Today, if something happens a flier reacts 
instinctively—or else. 

Thus, although there have been fewer 
military plane crashes, the fatality rate for 
noncombat flying has increased. In the 
past 6 months more that 350 filers have lost 
their lives in accidents. 

There is no margin for error in a jet. If 
an engine goes bad and the pilot has to 
make a forced landing his chance of survival 
is at minimum. 5 

The appeal of a career in the Air Force 
has been further reduced by the advances 
made in electronics, radar, and push-button 
aviation, These increased professional re- 
quirements have taken away whatever indi- 
viduality remained for pilots. 

There is no longer any room for the happy- 
go-lucky or dare-devil type of pilot in the 
Air Force. The modern-day flier must be 
a responsible, serious-minded gent—ac- 
quainted with physics, calculus, and elec- 
tronics—if he wants to live a full life. 

The lack of allure for flying has extended 
even to the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, where one-fourth of the grad- 
uating class was expected to request assign- 
ment to the Air Force. The number re- 
questing this duty was far below that quota, 

Another disappointment came last June, 
when, out of 7,000 college ROTC graduates 
commissioned in the Air Force, only 1,270 
requested flying training. 

The biggest blow, however, will probably 
come this June, when another 7,000 are 
scheduled to graduate under the Air Force's 
ROTC program. So far only 46 have ex- 
pressed a desire to take flying training. 
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But getting applicants for flying training 
is a far cry from getting the number of pilots 
needed. Statistics show that out of every 
100 applicants, only 12 actually complete 
their flight-training course and become 
pilots, 


AGE LIMITATION IS REDUCED TO 19 


All these problems have resulted in the 
Air Force lowering its standards to try to 
fill its flying classes and maintain the quota 
necessary to build an adequate and efficient 
Air Force. 

The requirements for flight training have 
been lowered from a college education to a 
high-school diploma. The age requirements 
have also been reduced from 20 to 19. 

All of these men must take a rigid apti- 
tude test, which rates applicants from zero 
to a possible high of 9. During World War 
II, an applicant had to make at least 6 on 
this test. Today, the Air Force will take 
him if he gets a rating of 3. 

“We have gotten down as low as we dare 
go,” one Air Force training officer said. “If 
we go any lower, we will be unable to main- 
tain the quality standard necessary for an 
efficient Air Force.” 

One regulation that the Air Force has not 
relaxed is that of taking married men in as 
aviation cadets. The reason: They have 
ene problems without learning how to 

y. 


PUBLIC BLAMED FOR APATHY 


The complete apathy of most civilians to- 
ward the Korean war only adds to the prob- 
lem, As some Pentagon officials see it, most 
Americans are not military-minded except 
during an all-out war effort. Unless a rela- 
tive is involved, many citizens brush off the 
Korean war as a political sham. 

Most of the trouble with reservists who 
were forced back into the service stems from 
this attitude, according to Lt. Gen. Robert 
W. Harper, commanding general of the Air 
Training Command, whose headquarters are 
at Scott Air Force Base in Illinois. 

“Many of these men feel that there is no 
emergency now,” the general said. They 
see no need for being in the service and tak- 
ing risks in a war that most civilians are 
unwilling to even talk about.” 

Pigures released by General Harper reveal 
that a total of 269 officers have applied for 
nonflying status at Randolph Air Force Base 
near San Antonio, Tex., where the B-29 com- 
bat-crew-training program is in progress. 

Of this group, 149 men were suspended 
from flight duty and given ground jobs at 
other bases. The men gave as reasons a lack 
of incentive, fear of flying, or a combination 
of both. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT IS NOT EXPECTED 


In the opinion of General Harper, most of 
the individuals involved were not trying to 
escape flight duty in this country, but rather 
to escape combat flying in Korea, 

The general pointed out that the Air 
Force did not want to force a man who had 
a legitimate reason—either mental or phys- 
ical—to fiy. 

“We don't want him to endanger his life 
or the lives of others,” the general said. 
“However, after a man has been trained for 
a job and has taken the oath of allegiance 
to his country and has sworn to uphold the 
Constitution and then revolts against carry- 
ing out the orders of his superiors, he fails 
to carry out his responsibility as a citizen of 
the United States.” 

The general was referring particularly to 
the 12 disobedient flyers who staged a stay- 
down strike after being ordered to continue 
fiying. 
The “mutiny” which started when six Re- 
serve Officers at Randolph Field refused to 
do any more flying spread to Mather Air 
Force Base near Sacramento, Calif., where 
they were joined by another half-dozen 
reservists. 

Even the threat of court-martial action 
and a possible 5 years in jail failed to 
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change the attitude of these men, all of 
whom were combat veterans of World 
War II. 

One of the gripes expressed by reservists 
called back against their will after fighting 
one war is that there are lots of students, 
without war service, deferred from military 
duty. 

Air Force Secretary Thomas K. Finletter 
agreed that the reservists were getting a bad 
deal. He ordered that court-martial pro- 
ceedings against the men be stopped and 
that they be returned to civilian life. 

This soft policy did not meet with ap- 
proval from many of the Air Force base com- 
manders who still feel that such a turn- 
about attitude will destroy morale and wreck 
discipline at their bases. It is also felt that 
many other reluctant fliers may follow suit 
and make a hasty exit from the Air Force, 

There were a number of factors that gov- 
erned Secretary Finletter's soft policy deci- 
sion, Most important was a desire to keep 
the Air Force on a strictly voluntary basis. 

Then, too, there was the inescapable fact 
that many reservists are 10 years older since 
the start of World War II and had assumed 
the added responsibilities of families and 
children. 

One other important item that the Secre- 
tary couldn't forget is that a good number of 
these reservists who wanted to go into the 
Regular Air Force and keep on flying were 
tossed out during the 1947 cut-back. 


The German-Jewish Meeting on 
Reparations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, on the 
very important question of reparations, 
I think the following article by Adolph 
Held is worthy of consideration by the 
House. It is a clear, concise statement, 
and I consider it a privilege to place it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


THE GERMAN-JEWISH MEETING ON REPARA- 
TIONS 
(By Adolph Held) 

On September 27, 1951, Chancelor Konrad 
Adenauer, of West Germany, addressing the 
Bundestag on Israel’s $1,000,000,000 claim 
against West Germany for the cost of re- 
settling refugees in Israel, proclaimed his 
country’s intention of meeting its financial 
and moral obligations to the Israeli Govern- 
ment. He urged that a conference be called 
to facilitate “the financial aspects of the 
restitution problem in order thus to pave 
the way toward clearing a psychological at- 
mosphere blackened by untold suffering.” 

The State of Israel and the Jewish com- 
munities of the free world reacted immedi- 
ately—with caution. A meeting was called 
to set forth the demands to be made of Ger- 
many and select a site for the conference 
proposed by Adenauer and the personnel who 
would participate. 

Out of this arose a Conference on Jewish 
Claims Against Germany, headed by a presid- 
ium of five Jewish leaders who would con- 
duct negotiations with Germany in col- 
laboration with technical advisers of the 
Israeli Government. The presidium was 
composed of Nahum Goldman, Jewish 
agency; Jacob Blaustein, American Jewish 
Committee; Frank Goldman, B'nai B'rith; 


Rabbi Israel Goldstein, World Jewish Con- 
gress; and this writer, representing the Jew- 
ish Labor Committee. These were the de- 
mands it would work for: 

1. Claims of individuals with regard to 
damage or loss of goods, money or property, 
to the extent of $600,000,000, would be lodged 
against Germany. 

2. Claims of the State of Israel against 
West Germany, $1,000,000,000, and East Ger- 
many, $500,000,000. 

3. Heirless property demands, $500,000,000. 

The Presidium met with Israeli represent- 
atives in a series of conferences in London 
early this year. The three sets of claims were 
thoroughly reviewed, and the following was 
agreed on: (1) Israel’s claims were to be 
placed in the broadest possible perspective; 
(2) there would be no hat-in-hand approach 
to the Germans; (3) the negotiations of 
Israel and of the Conference on Jewish 
Claims would be separate, but the former 
would be buttressed by the latter; (4) the 
Jewish Labor Committee would undertake 
to acquaint the European labor movement, 
particularly the German Social Democratic 
party—the largest element of West German 
labor—with the facts; and (5) to meet with 
West Germany’s representatives at Brus- 
sels early in March. The site was switched 
to The Hague when the Belgian secret police 
discovered that extremists were preparing 
violent demonstrations. 

As the Jewish Labor Committee represen- 
tative on the Presidium, I made contact 
with the West German Social Democrats. 
When Adenauer had originally proposed a 
reparations conference to the Bundestag 
on September 27, 1951, Paul Lobe, a Social 
Democratic deputy, expressed regret that the 
proposal had not been made sooner; but he 
continued, the Social Democrats fully sup- 
ported the proposal and had, in fact, urged 
reparations talks from the inception of the 
Bonn regime. Accordingly, when I met with 
Fritz Heine, youthful SPD leader and his 
colleagues, I was impressed by the vigor and 
enthusiasm with which they supported Jew- 
ish claims. They reminded me of their own 
experiences in concentration camps under 
nazism, and on March 20, 1952, gave me the 
following statement of their stand: 

“The SPD fully supported the Govern- 
ment’s declaration which was the starting 
point of the present negotiations. The Gov- 
ernment’s declaration was, to a high degree, 
the result of SPD initiative.” 

This and other SPD declarations in news- 
papers and pericdicals made a profound im- 
pression, I subsequently discovered, upon 
British, Belgian, and French labor leaders 
with whom I later held discussions. Student 
groups rejected Communist and neo-Nazi 
propaganada to denounce Jewish claims, and 
instead supported the claims. 

At The Hague, the conference on Jewish 
claims told the Germans: 

“The discussions that are about to begin 
are unique. One of the parties is here to 
seek a measure of compensation for the ma- 
terial losses sustained by Jewish victims of 
the greatest inhumanities ever perpetrated 
against mankind. The other party is the 
German Government that has followed the 
Nazi regime responsible for these crimes. 
For the first time then, Jews are meeting with 
representatives of a government whose pred- 
ecessor systematically sought to destroy 
them. 

“We are met to discuss important issues 
in the dark shadows of the real principals 
no longer here—the millions of Jewish vic- 
tims of Nazi brutality and the Nazi regime 
that shamed and debased all humanity. 
Times change and governments change, yet 
there is a continuity of human responsibil- 
ities, and that continuity is reflected in this 
room.“ 

The first issue to receive full attention was 
the $600,000,000 wor*h of individual claims. 
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Bonn’s representatives agreed that the Fed- 
eral Republic and not the Laender or Proy- 
inces—which under German law are nor- 
mally liable—would honor all judgments, for 
which funds would be obtained from the 
Federal Treasury. It was agreed that any 
persons who had lost property in Austria, 
Danzig, or Memel during the Nazi invasions 
of those areas, or who were inmates of Nazi 
concentration camps, or who were deprived 
of making a living or cut off in their studies, 
could seek judgments against the West Ger- 
man Government. The Bonn delegates 
agreed that such losses constituted damages 
suffered and that compensation would be 
made by the Federal Republic. 

The conferees then separated into two 
groups. The meetings between the Israeli 
technicians and a Jewish Claims Conference 
liaison, Moses Levitt, with their German 
counterparts, continued at The Hague. The 
rest of the Presidium went to London to 
thrash out policy. 

The Germans were now making counter- 
proposals and it was necessary for us to meet 
constantly in London. One of these was that 
Israel accept $714,000,000 as Bonn's estimate 
of what settling refugees in Israel cost (as 
against the Israeli estimate of $1,000,000,000). 
The Israeli representatives flatly rejected 
this. The Bonn Government then stated 
that any settlement must be based upon a 
solution of Germany’s external debts to the 
Allies. (Talks concerning these debts are 
currently going on in London between the 
Allied Nations and West German representa- 
tives.) Bonn, in other words, wanted to treat 
the just claims of Israel and the Jewish 
Claims Conference as commercial debts. 
This view was rejected, on the ground that 
justice was the only criterion by which the 
claims could be judged. The negotiations 
came temporarily to a halt. 

Speaking for the British Labor Party in 
the House of Lords on April 9, Lord Hender- 
son declared: 

“So far, I believe, these discussions on 
Jewish claims have been kept quite separate 
from the London discussions on German ex- 
ternal debts. That seems to me to be right 
and proper, because by no stretch of the 
imagination can the Jewish claims be re- 
garded as belonging to the category of ex- 
ternal debts. Their nature and history are 
altogether different.” 

The British Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Lord Reading, supported the 
Henderson view with this statement: 

“Any such payment would, I understand, 
be based upon the calculated cost of reset- 
tlement in Israel of Jews driven out of Eu- 
rope by the Nazis. It would, however, obvi- 
ously not be in the nature of ordinary com- 
mercial indebtedness, but rather in the na- 
ture of some measure of reparation, of moral 
even more than material value, for the enor- 
mities committed during the Hitler regime.” 

A visit I subsequently made to Lord Hen- 
derson and Morgan Philips, Secretary of the 
British Labor Party, ended in complete apree- 
ment, expressed in statements issued by the 
Labor Party, that to consider Israel's claims 
on any percentage of a total amount to be 
paid by Germany on her debts would result 
in a ridiculously low sum going to Israel and 
the representatives of the survivors and the 
heirless, 

Through the representatives in Europe of 
the AFL and CIO, Irving Brown and Victor 
Reuther, as well as those of the Jewish La- 
bor Committee, I was able to hold talks with 
European labor leaders and indirectly reach 
others whom time did not permit me to visit. 
In most cases, enthusiasm was shown for 
our cause. 

The German press, needled by the Social 
Democrats, has come to recognize that the 
claims on West Germany are just and fair. 
It recognizes, further, that we had come to 
negotiate patiently but firmly, not to stam. 
pede or coerce, s 
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In general, despite threats that we con- 
stantly received, and despite attempts made 
to discourage us from proceeding with our 
task, we were successful in enlisting the sup- 
port both of labor and of the liberals in Eu- 


rope. 

The talks between Israel and Germany 
have been adjourned until June 19. Exactly 
a month before that, there is to be a meet- 
ing between the Jewish Claims Conference 
and the Germans. Whether or not these 
conferences come off as planned, the fact re- 
mains that the preliminary negotiations 
have yielded some positive results. 

Insofar as labor is concerned, there will be 
no compromise with principle. Eventually, 
the stalemate will be broken by the will and 
the desire of the free labor movement of 
America and Europe, and especially of Ger- 
many, to see justice done to Israel and the 
Jewish community. The latter, for its part, 
has long since resolved the question of 
whether or not to treat with the Germans. 
The only issue now is to stand fast, not make 
concessions, not forsake principle. If this 
is done, the reparations claims against Ger- 
many will ultimately be fulfilled. 


Col. James C. Self 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Col. James 
C. Self, of Greenwood, S. C., has been 
named to the Hall of Fame of the South. 
He is presently being endorsed by many 
people for the additional honor of “man 
of the South for 1952.“ Hundreds of let- 
ters have been pouring into the office of 
Col. Hubert F. Lee, who is editor of the 
Dixie Business in Atlanta, Ga. These 
letters have ranged from Arizona to 
Michigan and Massachusetts to Florida. 
Mr. Lee has for 7 years conducted the 
election which chooses the “man of the 
South” for each year. 

I have known Mr. James C. Self since 
infancy. He is truly one of the greatest 
Americans of our time. His career is 
another saga in the progress of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Self began his business career 
as a clerk in a country store and today 
is one of the Nation’s greatest industrial- 
ists and philanthropists. The entire 
State of South Carolina is proud of Mr. 
Self’s achievements. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to- 
day to enumerate all the accomplish- 
ments of this great American. It would 
take volumes to do that. The following 
letter to Mr. Lee from some of James C. 
Self’s fellow townsmen is a moving trib- 
ute to the character and ability of this 
humanitarian. This letter speaks the 
sentiments of all of us who know James 
C. Self: 

La SOCIETE DES 40 HOMMES 
ET 8 CHEVAUX, VOITURE 435, 
Greenwood, S. C., May 29, 1952. 
Col. HUBERT F. LEE, 
Editor, Disie Business, 
Decatur, Ga. 

Drar CoLonet Lge: Our organization 

wishes to endorse Mr. James C. Self, of 


Greenwood, S. C., as the man of the South 
for this year, and cast our vote for him. 


The above is operating four leading mills 
(textile) in Greenwood and Ninety Six, S. C., 
with the foundation of another $6,000,000 
mill now under construction. 

We shall not undertake a biographical 
sketch of his accomplishments and achieve- 
ments, since they are well known, however, 
we should like to look at the philosophy, the 
personality, and the character of an individ- 
ual who accomplishes so much, and who 
achieves such success. It is evident he has 
dedicated himself to labor constantly to 
make the world a better place in which to 
live; to meet and overcome indifference and 
opposition where cooperation should rea- 
sonably be expected; to meet criticism with 
patience and open attacks of ignorance with- 
out resentment; to plead with others for 
their own good; to be associated with am- 
bitious and high-minded men; to dream con- 
stantly of a better day and strive unceas- 
ingly to make that dream a reality; to build 
a kingdom of material or spiritual conquest, 
or both to make abundant the life of his 
fellow men; to enrich the personality and 
to elevate human relations, to be man among 
men; able to lead, direct, and inspire; bold 
to conceive and brave to execute; to recog- 
nize loyalty to the past, but to accept his 
responsibility of allegiance to the present 
to believe his services should be dedicated 
to the generation in which he lives. 

The above for your consideration and 
support. 

Cordially yours, 
Vorrure No. 435, Forty AND EIGHT, 

By O. B. FRANKLIN, Correspondent, 


Faster Military Build-Up Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an article by Brig. Gen. 
Thomas R. Phillips, United States Army, 
retired, which appeared in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch on June 15, 1952, entitled 
“Our Senior Military Leaders Have Not 
Changed Their View That Faster Build- 
Up Needed”: 

Our SENIOR MILITARY LEADERS Have Nor 
CHANGED THEIR View THAT FASTER BUILD- 
Up NEEDED 
(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. 8. 

Army (retired) ) 

WASHINGTON, June 14.—At the congres- 
sional hearings for the first supplementary 
military appropriations after the Korean war 
started some House Members were dissatisfied 
with the scope of the program outlined by 
Gen. George C. Marshall, then Secretary of 
Defense. At that time—December 1950— 
they wanted him to ask for all-out mobiliza- 
tion and much greater appropriations. 

General Marshall was then asking only for 
partial mobilization and the means to gain 
a reasonable “posture of defense.” It took 
his utmost efforts to calm the Congress and 
prevent them from forcing funds on him that 
he did not believe were required. 

As he left the hearings General Marshall 
turned to Robert A. Lovett, then Under Sec- 
retary of Defense, and asked him how long he 
thought it would be before Congress would 
be swinging in the other direction and cut- 
ting defense funds. Lovett guessed the next 
September. The fact was that it was only 
4 months later, when things were looking 
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better in Korea, that the Congress gave the 
appropriations for fiscal year 1952 very tough 
going, and almost wrecked the Marshall mili- 
tary policy. 

Marshall attempted to establish an endur- 
ing national defense policy which would 
protect the Defense Establishment from the 
“fluctuations of public opinion.” Lovett, 
now Secretary of Defense, has said that he 
has “scar tissue” from the “swings of feel- 
ing.” He finds the rapid changes of public 
opinion stimulating, but they make his prob- 
lem of keeping the defense build-up going 
very difficult. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley. Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, while discussing our 
military policy, said: “Basically we had three 
choices: Total mobilization of all our re- 
sources, assuming an early all-out war with 
the Soviet Union; or no mobilization at all 
allowing communism to take whatever she 
wanted whenever she wanted it; or a middle 
course somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. 

We chose the middle course of mobilizing 
the forces we needed for the conflict in Ko- 
rea, and then setting the throttle at a steady 
speed. Total mobilization would have 
caused large-scale industrial disruption, and 
would have put us through the cycle of un- 
employment, peak employment with its in- 
efficiencies, and finally, when we were com- 
pletely ready, back into more unemploy- 
ment. 

“The key to our military policy,” he added, 
“is sustained effort.” 

The cumulative effect of reductions in the 
defense and foreign military aid programs 
for the fiscal year 1953, made by the admin- 
istration and the Congress, if appropria- 
tions are adopted by the Senate as voted by 
the House, will be the commencement of 
demobilization before the mobiliza- 
tion undertaken is complete. We shall be 
back on the old merry-go-round of stop-and- 
go defense with all its awful waste and in- 
effective preparedness. 

The military budget, not counting foreign 
aid and construction, as originally presented 
by the different departments and agencies of 
the Department of Defense to the Secretary, 
totaled $71,000,000,000. This was returned 
to the three services by the Secretary, prob- 
ably after consultation with the President, 
giving $45,000,000,000 as a target sum. The 
final Department figure, after months of 
careful examination, came to $55,000,000,000. 

This figure did not represent economies of 
the elimination of unnecessary funds; it did 
not change the program; it only delayed nec- 
essary expenditures. This was the begin- 
ning of the stretch-out. 

The Bureau of the Budget then swung its 
ax and lopped off another 83,500, 000,000, 
bringing the budget presented to Congress 
gom to $51,400,000,000, a further stretch- 
out. 

The House of Representatives made a fur- 
ther cut of 84. 700,000,000 leaving 648, 700. 
000,000. This is a total reduction in mili- 
ay requests of $24,300,000,000 or 34.5 per- 
cent. 


These figures apply to appropriations, 
which are, in reality, authorizations to spend. 
Part of the money appropriated is spent dur- 
ing the year for such items as clothing, food, 
pay, travel, and so forth. For heavy items 
which take a long time to manufacture, the 
spending is spread over several years. Un- 
spent money is obligated by contract for long 
lead-time items, such as airplanes, tanks, and 
artillery. 

As a result there is an expenditure budget, 
diferent from the appropriation budget, 
which indicates the cash to be spent during 
the year. This covers current expenses as 
well as payment for slow-to-build equipment 
ordered under previous appropriations. 

The Department of Defense estimated the 
expenditure budget for 1953 at $54,500,000,- 
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000. To allow for slippage, that is failure 
of production to come up to expectations, 
this was reduced to $52,000,000,000. When it 
reached the House it was reduced to $46,000,- 
000,000. 

The limitation on expenditures by the 
House was a knock-out blow. This is not 
apparent at first glance. The expenditures 
would have been made from contracts en- 
tered into largely in prior years: $12,000,000,- 
000 from 1951 and earlier appropriations; 
$19,000,000,000 from 1952 appropriations; and 
$21,000,000,000 from 1953 appropriations. 

Contracts entered into in 1951 and earlier 
years are too far advanced to permit can- 
cellation. Of the expenditures planned from 
1953 appropriations, all but 85,000, 000. 000 
goes for pay, food, travel and other imme- 
diate expenses. This makes it necessary to 
make the entire reduction of $6,000,000,000 
on the $19,000,000,000 of 1952 contracts and 
the $5,000,000,000 of 1953 contracts which 
would have been fulfilled during the year. 

In these two areas the reduction in ex- 
penditures amounts to 25 percent. 

Canceling contracts is expensive. After a 
big contract is made the manufacturer must 
tool his plant, put out orders to thousands 
of suppliers for parts and components, and 
perhaps only after a year of preparation, as- 
sembly of materials and parts, can produc- 
tion actually be commenced. When such 
contracts are canceled the Government must 
pay for all the preparation and for the ma- 
terials, parts, and components that have been 
purchased. In the present instance the cost 
of cancellation could reach anywhere be- 
tween half a billion and a billion dollars. 

The economic effects of this action will 
be seen in closing down of assembly lines, 
closing of factories, and in not opening fac- 
tories being readied for production. 

It is estimated that six to eight aircraft 
plants will either be closed or not opened, 
The Detroit tank arsenal and Ford tank 
production may have to be closed or produc- 
tion greatly reduced. In every other field of 
slow-to-build equipment the same thing will 
occur. 

The military effects are loss of 4,300 air- 
craft by June 30, 1954, 4,500 tanks, large 
amounts of ammunition, and equivalent loss 
in every field of hard-to-make equipment. 
The minimum Air Force requirement of 126 
combat wings will be delayed until 1957, 
and this may never be reached unless the 
attitude of Congress and the people change. 

The mutual security program authoriza- 
tion has been reduced from $7,900,000,000 to 
about $6,400,000,000, Further reduction may 
be made in appropriations committees. Of- 
ficial estimates of the effect of these reduc- 
tions are not available. But it has been 
unofficially estimated that the effect would 
be to reduce the number of NATO divisions 
available by the end of this year from 50 to 
between 40 and 45 and aircraft for Europe 
from 4,000 to less than 3,500. 

The Defense Department military program 
was based on a target date of 1954. It was 
hoped by this time to be in a position to 
provide defense forces in Europe sufficient 
to deter aggression. The date is not sacred, 
nor does it represent an estimate that war 
will occur that year. 

Summarizing intelligence reports and 
other material known to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, General Bradley has stated: “If the 
present trend of Soviet activities continues, 
the military considerations which today deter 
our enemies from war may have lost their 
deterring effect by the 1954 period. Our 
enemies will have the capabilities of en- 
dangering our country—doing it most criti- 
cal damage—at that time.” 

The military reasons behind this statement 
were: 

The Soviet Union will have a substantial 
atomic stockpile by then; 

Huge stocks of Soviet war material will 
start becoming obsolete after 1954; 


Russia is reaching a stage of industrial 
mobilization and stockpiling of strategic 
materials that would support a sustained 
conflict; 

Rearmament of the satellite states with 
modern weapons and aircraft should be prac- 
tically completed at that time. 

While Soviet forces have not been in- 
creased materially, their quality has im- 
proved steadily, 

Our senior military leaders have not 
changed their minds as to the necessity for 
earlier military readiness. They have pre- 
sented their best judgment of minimum re- 
quirements for military strength and readi- 
ness. They have bowed to the decisions of 
the President and the Congress, but without 
revising in any way their own judgment of 
our needs. 

It is a fair question to ask why the exact 
figure of $71 billion, as originally proposed 
by the armed services, or of $55 billion as 
proposed finally by the Defense Department 
should be sacrosanct as the amount that is 
required. Why shouldn’t the Congress and 
the Bureau of the Budget make the savings 
proposed? 

The answer lies in the manner by which 
these figures are determined. They are not 
plucked out of the air. They represent the 
cost of fulfilling a definite military plan. 

A simplified illustration is provided by Air 
Force plans, The Air Force has three major 
missions: 1. Strategic retaliation if we are 
attacked. This is the mission of the strate- 
gic air command; 2. Air defense of the United 
States. This is the mission of the air de- 
fense command; 3. Tactical support of our 
ground forces and the gaining of air supe- 
riority in the theater of operations. This is 
the mission of the tactical air command. 


MINIMUM FORCES 


The Air Force planners and the Joint Staff 
determine the minimum forces that are 
needed on the outbreak of war to do each one 
of these jobs. From the target system in 
Russia and the number of attacks required 
over an initial period the required size of 
the strategic Air Force is computed. This 
may be 30 wings. The number of fighters 
and the amount of antiaircraft artillery are 
computed to provide the minimum air de- 
fense of the United States. This may come 
to 50 wings. Similar computations will show 
how many wings of fighter-bombers, light 
bombers and fighters are required for tacti- 
cal air missions in support of the ground 
forces, interdiction of enemy movements and 
gaining air superiority in the theater of op- 
erations. 

The United States is unprepared at the 
present time to accon:plish any of these 
missions, The appropriations initially re- 
quested by the Air Force would have pro- 
vided minimum forces to accomplish them 
in 1954. Reduced appropriations delay 
reaching the critical minimum, but do not 
save any money. The same capital invest- 
ment is still required. It is spread over a 
longer period, while at the same time we 
have deprived ourselves of the minimum 
security over a longer period. 


TAKING A CHANCE 


Can we afford to take the chance? Presi- 
dent Truman took just such a chance when 
he sequestered the funds in 1949 which had 
been appropriated to build up the Air Force 
from 48 wings to 70 wings. The result is 
that now in Korea our fighters are outnum- 
bered four or five to one. We are still fight- 
ing with aircraft ordered before the Korean 
war started. No deliveries of fighter aircraft 
from post-Korea appropriations have been re- 
ceived. In fighters we are losing, from com- 
bat and other operational causes, more air- 
craft than are being manufactured and our 
fighter wings in Korea are under strength. 

Ground and naval forces needed are deter- 
mined in the same manner as air require- 
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ments to do a definite job in the war plan. 
The war plan is based, in turn, on what the 
enemy can bring against us. Today, neither 
the Army nor the Air Force can do the mini- 
mum tasks outlined for them, nor will they 
be able to fulfill them by the critical year 
of 1954, if current budget reductions are 
retained, 

The reductions in the military budget 
constitute a repetition of the chance Presi- 
dent Truman took in holding down Air Force 
expansion. If war comes in the next 2 
years the ground forces will not be equipped 
with postwar weapons now in producticn. 
They will be under strength, and their tac- 
tical air support will be so hopelessly out- 
numbered that it can do little more than 
fight for its own existence. 

There is nothing in the international situ- 
ation to warrant taking such a chance of 
disaster. Secretary of Defense Lovett said 
recently: There is nothing in the world 
situation today that I am aware of which 
would justify any relaxation of effort. On 
the contrary, there seems to me to be a grim 
ominous threat running through the entire 
fabric of world events.” 

The American people are faced with a long 
struggle for survival against world Commu- 
nist domination. Fifty years from now, to- 
day may be seen as the critical period when 
our action determined whether it was to be 
lost or won. It cannot be won by blowing 
hot and cold alternately with the news of the 
day or the election of tomorrow. We must 
arm our spirits and fortify our minds with 
the will to sacrifice and the doggedness to 
persist until we have moved into the clear air 
of security. 


Basic Americanism for the School 
Curriculum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, someone 
is always coming up with new ideas to be 
added to the public-school curriculum, 
Most of them have a great deal of merit 
but unfortunately require the elimina- 
tion of other equally desirable, and fre- 
quently well established, elements of the 
current required subjects. 

This suggestion avoids this difficulty. 
What I propose is that in the courses in 
civics which are mandatory under the 
laws of every State in the Union, al- 
though known by other names in many 
parts of the country, emphasis be placed 
on basic Americanism. 

The changes necessitated by this pro- 
posal would not be difficult to effect. On 
the contrary, they would be welcomed by 
most teachers. Such fundamental ideals 
as free speech, free press, freedom of re- 
ligion, which were enunciated by the ba- 
sic documents of American history, the 
Mayflower Compact, the Declaration of 
Independence, resolutions of the several 
Colonies, and the Constitution would be 
emphasized in their true historic origin, 
Many of our children today have gotten 
the idea that they were unknown until 
the “four freedoms” were enunciated 
in our own time. 
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With a proper understanding of the 
American tradition, much of the empha- 
sis upon security as distinguished from 
freedom with its attendant elements of 
faith, opportunity, and the risks of life, 
might well be eliminated in our thinking. 
It is worth trying. 


What We Need Is Something Electric 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, from May 
29 through June 10 a World Assembly for 
Moral Re-Armament was held at Mack- 
inac Island, Mich. One thousand three 
hundred and seventy-nine people from 34 
countries attended the assembly, includ- 
ing representatives of 14 parliaments. 
Chancelor Konrad Adenauer, of Ger- 
many, sent Heinrich Hellwege, Minister 
for Upper House Affairs, as his personal 
representative. A delegation of 48 from 
management, labor, and the Air Force 
came from Brazil. Two hundred and 
forty-two airlines personnel were sent by 
Eastern, National, Pan American, Capi- 
tal, and California Eastern Airlines. In- 
dustrial delegations included the Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada, the Chrysler Corp. 
of Canada, the Reo Motor Co., the 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, Windsor 
Transit Lines, the Miami Transit Co., 
the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission, and representatives of the na- 
tional milk industry. Forty-four came 
from six far- eastern nations, including 
2 former Japanese Cabinet ministers, 
5 member of the Diet, and 22 others 
from Japan. The delegation from Thai- 
land included the son of the Prime 
Minister. 

The climax of the assembly was the 
world broadcast by Dr. Frank N. D. Buch- 
man, the initiator of Moral Re-Arma- 
ment, on June 10, 1952, carried in the 
United States over the national network 
of the Columbia Broadcasting System 
and in 20 countries abroad. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert, as part of 
my remarks, this address by Dr. Buch- 
man, entitled “What We Need Is Some- 
thing Electric“: 

WHAT WE NEED Is SOMETHING ELECTRIC 

What we need is something electric—a 
shock that brings men and nations to their 
senses before it is too late. Something pow- 
erful enough to weld unity out of the hardest 
elements. 

I remember the first electric light. It 
revolutionized our living. It altered men’s 
thinking about the future. Is there today 
a discovery that can go into every home in 
every nation and unexpectedly bring an an- 
swer to our darkest problems? 

Our job may be to cure the maelstrom of 
disorder and have the answer to a panic 
throughout the lands. Is that your concep- 
tion of your part in world statesmanship? 
That is the purpose of moral rearmament. 
Here is the answer that enables all of us to 
work together for something really big. 

A man in Washington came to see us. At 
the end of the evening he said, “I and my 


discuss everything except the point. 
Moral rearmament deals with the point.” 
Next morning he got up early and telephoned 
to his superior in Washington. He apolo- 
gized to him for a resentment against him 
which he described as the deepest resent- 
ment of his life. He said on the telephone, 
“What is the use of us talking to the world 
about unity when we have division right 
here in our own offices in Washington? I 
was resentful because I was self-righteous. 
I have not been fully honest with you. Iam 
sorry.” 

A European who heard this said, “Here is 
American statesmanship that will win every- 
body. It's the secret we are looking for.” 

Everyone everywhere can make contact 
with the source of power and illumination 
that changed the thinking of the man from 
Washington and told him what to do. 

The short circuit is himan selfishness. 
It breaks contact. It is the source of dark- 
ness and loss of direction. When selfish- 
ness is crossed out, every home and every 
Cabinet can be power stations radiating an 
answer that works. 

We need to bring the reality of this an- 
swer quickly to the eyes and ears of the 
world. 

We have just seen a film—made in Fin- 
land—forged from the experience of men 800 
yards from the iron curtain. Its effect is 
electric. It is called The Answer. It is in- 
dustry’s answer. It is democracy giving a 
sure answer with a united voice. An Ameri- 
can whose business it is to show films said, 
“This is the finest film I have ever seen.” 

Is that what we need? Something in our 
movie theaters which gives the answer to 
a steel strike. This film does. It shows the 
answer to the self-will in management and 
labor who are both so right, and so wrong. 

The play which inspired this film has 
been seen by over a million people in 16 
countries around the world. In recent weeks 
it has been showing in the industrial north 
of Italy and drawing thousands. In real 
life one of the two men who played the part 
of management and labor is the personnel 
head of 55,000 workers. The other is one of 
his workers and a former Communist. The 
change in these two men has electrified 
Milan. The nation began to realize that 
when management is ready to change and 
make sacrifices for an idea that can unite the 
world, labor responds. 

It works in America, too. The personnel 
superintendent of one of the great airlines 
states that 3 years ago there were 491 griev- 
ances outstanding between labor and man- 
agement in his company. Then moral re- 
armament went to work. Men changed. 
Men got honest. Last year there were only 
17 grievances in that company. So far this 
year there have been three. 

As the head of the Textile Workers of 
France, a former Communist who was elec- 
trified into a positive force by moral rearm- 
ament, said, “Honesty in the factory and 
the government equals prosperity in the 
nation.” 

Take one city. It has a stormy industrial 
record. Subversive elements have skillfully 
worked for division and control. Men from 
the airlines who apply moral rearmament 
were invited to bring their evidence. The 
next day the labor leader in the dispute said, 
“What has happened to management, they 
are different? We can negotiate with men 
like that.” Management said, “We hardly 
recognized the labor leader today. He is dif- 
ferent. He is a pleasure to do business with. 
We are ready to agree with him on what's 
right in this issue.” Two days later a lead- 
ing financial paper carried the headline, 
“Strike threat resolved after visit of MRA 
employer-labor team,” 

We need something electric. Something 
that sparks men’s hearts and minds to a new 
way of doing business. A positive force 
which can magnetize a whole community. 
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When that happens it makes news for the 
millions. 

I have in my hand an article by Rear Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd. It arrived yesterday. It 
is on the newsstands today. It will be read 
in millions of homes across America and 
Canada. Its title is “Preview of a New World, 
the Story of Moral Rearmament.” Say the 
editors of the American Weekly, which pub- 
lishes the article, It's a great pisce of writ- 
ing. It’s authoritative. It reads like the 
wind.” 


Admiral Byrd says, “MRA is above party, 
class, or point of view. It is not an organi- 
zation you join, but an ideology you live. 
Not a new religion, but a new dynamic force. 
It starts when you start with yourself to live 
out the four absolute moral standards of 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love.” 

Another admiral was invited by the gov- 
ernor of an island dine at Government 
House and afterward to give news of MRA 
at a public meeting. Introducing him to 
the audience, which included government 
Officials, mayors, newspaper editors, and 
trade-unionists, the leading figures of the 
island, the governor said, “I have been a 
scoffer, but I went to an MRA assembly and 
I have changed my mind. MRA is some- 
thing of tremendous importance for us all. 
It is a terrific power for good throughout the 
world,” $ 

It is amazing how speedily even scoffers 
get the point. It is split second transmis- 
sion. It leaps from man to man. It brings 
unity to classes, races, nations. 

Take South Africa. At a pan-African as- 
sembly for moral rearmament, all the differ- 
ent communities and races were represented. 
A member of one of the oldest Boer fam- 
ilies in South Africa stood up and said, “As 
I grew up I accepted superiority to the 
African as my right. When I met MRA I 
knew it was the answer for me and for South 
Africa. I saw where I needed to change. I 
lost my superiority and I want to apologize 
to the African people for my previous atti- 
tude.” A young African barrister said in 
reply. It is not easy for a South African 
or an Englishman to say ‘sorry’ to us. But 
we Africans have to say too. We are 
prepared to work with anyone who accepts 
this spirit.” 

African leaders summed up the assembly 
in these words: “We have seen history being 
made here as Africans, Asians, and Euro- 
peans find the secret of unity through 
change, absolute moral standards, and the 
guidance of God. We believe this to be the 
only true road for the new Africa, and we 
pledge ourselves to fight along with you to 
bring moral rearmament to the whole con- 
tinent and the world.” 

As I speak to you I have beside me repre- 
sentatives from the Far East. The Prime 
Minister of Siam says, “MRA is the best thing 
for Siam, Siam must give its best for MRA.” 
There has just arrived at our world head- 
quarters in Switzerland 5 tons of the best 
Siamese rice. The shipping lines and rail- 
ways delivered it free to the door. It is a 
gift from the Prime Minister. He knows the 
work of moral rearmament in the East. He 
has read full page articles of its world effect 
in his leading newspaper. He knows what 
the Burmese and Japanese are doing. They 
and members of the Cabinets of India, Pakis- 
tan and Ceylon have invited moral rearma- 
ment to bring this answer to their countries. 
That news is electric. An answer that unites 
East and West. 

A delegation of leading citizens from Siam 
is with us here in Mackinac to equip theme 
selves to take MRA to their nation. 

And men with this answer are answering 
the needs of the nations. Think of the 
struggle for South America. Recently 46 
trades-union men went from Brazil for 3 
months’ training to Moscow. That is the 
problem. What is the answer? 
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A French count who served in his country's 
resistance force during the war, the son of a 
French Marxist seaman whose mother was 
secretary-general of 3 million Socialist 
women, a former football star from America, 
and a young Swiss born in Egypt, have been 
working together with tremendous effect in 
Brazil. These four men were responsible for 
a mass meeting of Santos dockers. There 
were 20 speakers. The president of the dock- 
ers was in the chair. Among the speakers 
were top management and former Commu- 
nists who in the force of MRA had found a 
revolutionary philosophy, a new passion and 
plan which is the answer to the bitterness 
of the left and the hardness of the right. 
Men of all classes are here from Brazil to 
learn together how to give this force to all 
of South America. 

We are in the midst of the breakdown of 
our civilization—war in the home, war in 
industry, war between the nations. What is 
the future? Further disintegration, chaos, 
anarchy and dictatorship? Or the birth of 
a new society brought about by a revolu- 
tionary change in human nature? The Holy 
Spirit is the most powerful force in the world 
today. Man can split the atom. The Holy 
Spirit is uniting humanity through men who 
listen to Him and obey. It needs to be a 
daily experience. It is practical. It works. 

The basic struggle is for the wills of men. 
That is the ideological struggle. It goes on 
in your heart and mine every day. Armies 
and pacts and economic assistance are neces- 
sary. But the deciding factor is whether as 
men and nations we are guided by the voice 
of materialism or the voice of God. 


America Our Promised Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a very patriotic poem 
which I received from a constituent of 
mine, Mr. Henry Kravetz, 109 Blooming- 
dale Street, Chelsea, Mass, The poem 
was written by Mr. Kravetz upon the 
graduation of his son, Elliott S. Kravetz, 
from a liberal-arts college in Boston 
under Public Law 16. 

AMERICA OUR PROMISED LAND 
We owe it to you, good U. S. A. 
Our vets are in school, 
No beggars astray. 


Yesterday's soldiers, for degrees, diplomas, 
march in line. 

Tomorrow’s artists, designers, 

Your son and mine, 


We owe it to you, Uncle Sam, nephews of 
foreign birth. 

Show us another place, 

Your equal on earth. 


Thank you, America, for tolerance and right. 
Children’s future, 


Are parents delight. 


America, America, our Promised Land, lone 
shining star in a dark sky. 

You feed, you clothe a starving world, 

You come forth, to the orphan’s cry. 


Unworthy cowards, the trust of allegiance 
forsake. 

Woe to that hand who God’s pledge, 

And oath will break, 


Our Father in Heaven, to Thee I send my 
plea. 
Keep this glorious land, young, strong, and 


free. 
Deliver us from all unthankful traitors, who- 
ever they may be. 


One Cause of Today’s Troubles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, “secret 
agreements secretly arrived at” are caus- 
ing most of today’s international trou- 
bles. Secret agreements made at Cairo, 
at Tehran, and at Yalta by President 
Roosevelt, and again at Potsdam by 
President Truman, are the cause of most 
of today’s troubles with Stalin. Our 
present-day difficulties in Korea, the 
problems of the Panmunjom peace con- 
ference, and the terrible mistakes we 
have made in connection with the pris- 
oners of war on Koje Island can all be 
traced back to “secret agreements se- 
cretly arrived at.” 

The following article by George So- 
kolsky points out and documents some of 
the secret agreements that our leaders 
leave made that today rise up to afflict us: 

THESE Days 
(By George Sokolsky) 

The current difficulties which we have been 
facing in Korea are an outcome of our curi- 
ous handling of prisoners of war at the end 
of World War II. A precedent was set for 
turning prisoners of war over to Soviet Rus- 
sia without regard to what might happen to 
them afterwards. 

Section VI of proclamation No. 2 of the 
Allied control authority (control council), 
dated at Berlin, September 20, 1945 and 
signed by B. L. Montgomery, field marshal; 
L, Koeltz, V. D. Sokolovsky, and Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, reads as follows in part: 

“19. (A) the German authorities will carry 
out, for the benefit of the United Nations, 
such measures of restitution, reinstatement, 
restoration, reparation, reconstruction, relief, 
and rehabilitation as the Allied representa- 
tives may prescribe. For these purposes the 
German authorities will effect or procure the 
surrender or transfer of such property, assets, 
rights, titles and interests, effect such deliv- 
eries and carry out such repair, building and 
construction work, whether in Germany or 
elsewhere, and will provide such transport, 
plant, equipment and materials of all kinds, 
labor, personnel, and specialist and other 
services, for use in Germany or elsewhere, as 
the Allied representatives may direct.” 

This, the Russians have interpreted as 
justifying their position that an entire peo- 
ple could be prisoners of war and could be 
enslaved to a conquering power. It was 
under this provision that German scientists 
were taken to Russia to do Stalin's work. 
Note the words: Labor, personnel, and spe- 
clalists, and other services, for use in Ger- 
many or elsewhere. This clause opened the 
door to removing human beings to Russia 
against their will. Those are the words to 
which the United States agreed and for 
which we are paying so heavily today. 

As one goes into the question of what con- 
stitutes a war criminal, and therefore a per- 
son suitable to be a war prisoner or a slave 
laborer, we come to curious definitions to 
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which the United States agreed at London, 
on August 8, 1945. This agreement was 
signed by Robert H. Jackson, Robert Falco, 
Jowitt C., I. T. Nikitchenko, A. N. Trainin. 

We are now dealing with the charter of 
the international military tribunal, sec- 
tion II, entitled “Jurisdiction and General 
Principles.” This section describes: (1) 
crimes against peace; (2) war crimes; (3) 
crimes against humanity. These are defined 
in great detail. Then come articles 7 and 8, 
which set a dangerous precedent that has 
done unbelievable damage: 

“Article 7. The official position of defend- 
ants, whether as heads of state or responsible 
Officials in government departments, shall 
not be considered as freeing them from re- 
sponsibility or mitigating punishment. 

“Article 8. The fact that the defendant 
acted pursuant to order of his government or 
of a superior shall not free him from respon- 
sibility, but he may be punished if the tri- 
bunal determine that justice so requires.” 

Under these provisions no military or 
civilian officer or even citizen can ever claim 
that he obeyed his superior. No lieutenant 
can say that he obeyed his colonel; no As- 
sistant Secretary of State can ever say 
that he obeyed the President. 

The precedent set under these agreements 
will continue to be raised in every confer- 
ence over prisoners of war. The conferees 
were careful to define their terms, to lay 
down the rules and to spell out the defini- 
tions. Nothing is left to chance. No person 
can beg off on the grounds that he obeyed 
his commander in chief. 

We live in a curious era during which we 
actually know little that occurs when it oc- 
curs. The news of the world is censored— 
more than it has been in any war during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. It is 
only when documents are made available 
that those who have the patience to go 
through heavy volumes find the documenta- 
tion of our troubles. 

The indisputable fact stands out that in 
many matters, the Russians have a docu- 
ment signed by an American representative 
giving them authority to commit the out- 
rages against which we now have to protest. 

So we return to the matter of the Korean 
prisoners of war. We have hardly any precise 
information about what has been happening 
at Panmunjom. The little news reports that 
come from there are hardly informative. Ap- 
parently the prolonged stalemate is over 
prisoners of war. Are the Soviet Chinese and 
their Russian advisers using the above-quot- 
ed documents as a basis for discussion? If 
so, we are in real trouble. 


Social-Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER, Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7800 to increase the social- security bene- 
fits, passed the House of Representatives 
on June 17 by a vote of 360 yeas to 22 
nays. This was the second time that it 
came to the House under suspension of 
rules whereby it was impossible to either 
debate or amend the legislation. 

This parliamentary procedure alone 
was sufficient grounds to vote against the 
bill. However, since this legislation was 
presented for purely political purposes by 
the majority party in control of the Con- 
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gress, it was necessary to vote for this 
legislation even though it needed some 
revision and perfecting amendments: 

First. To give the increased benefits 
to the deserving recipients of social se- 
curity; and, second, to reduce or elemi- 
nate the authority of the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator which conceivably 
could be a back-door approach to social- 
ized medicine. 

On May 19 this same legislation came 
before the House also under the suspen- 
sion of rules. The chief objection to this 
legislation at that time stemmed from 
the American Medical Association, be- 
cause certain portions of section 3 gave 
too much discriminatory authority to the 
Federal Security Administrator and 
otherwise opened the door to socialized 
medicine. 

When the question was put to vote, the 
two-thirds majority required under sus- 
pension of rules for passage did not re- 
spond in favor of the legislation. Then 
apparently the administration majority 
started the false story that those of us 
who voted against this measure on May 
19 voted against the needy old-age recip- 
ients. 

Nothing was further from the truth. 
In fact, this “nay” vote at that time was 
a protest against the attempt to intro- 
duce socialized medicine through this 
legislation, Furthermore, H. R. 7800 gave 
no benefits of any kind to the old people 
who are not on the social-security rolls. 
It merely raised by a very small amount 
the benefits that are being given to those 
who now are on the list. The obvious 
answer to this procedure is “What a 
cheap political trick to use to buy votes.” 

Actually, the intent was to place Re- 
publicans and certain Democrats on the 
defensive and to discredit their vote with 
the public. This is a shining example of 
how some groups will play politics in- 
stead of working for worthy legislation. 

H. R. 7800 has a few good features but 
its many deceptions could have been 
brought to the attention of the public 
and corrections could have been made, if 
the bill had been brought before the 
House in regular order and made subject 
to debate. 

For example, a very unwise fiscal policy 
that has been followed by the present 
administration has created an inflation- 
ary condition which has cut the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar approxi- 
mately in half. The increased benefits 
offered by H. R. 7800 by no means take 
care of this added living cost. Further- 
more, the present law requires that no 
recipient of social security dare earn 
more than $50 per month from outside 
sources. H. R. 7800 proposed to in- 
crease this work clause to $70 per month 
but this is by no means a sufficient 
amount and, again, was another mani- 
festation of the unfairness of the bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee ap- 
parently ignored the minority party 
members and reported back the same 


bill with the deletions requested origi- 


nally by the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Even so, perhaps not quite enough 
was deleted to insure that the Federal 
Security Administrator would not have 
the excess authority which he and his 
Department always attempt to secure. 


However, it was a step in the right 
direction to eliminate the hazard and 
danger of socialized medicine. I voted 
“aye” for the reason that it reduced at 
least the possibility of introducing so- 
cialized medicine and it made a slight 
increase in the work clause. 

Neither of these improvements were 
sufficient to satisfy either the recipients 
of social security benefits or the good 
Americans who oppose socialism in any 
form but it was felt that it was better 
to do this much rather than deprive 
these people of even this small increased 
benefit since the Congress may be near- 
ing adjournment. 

The bill now goes to the Senate and 
it is hoped that this body will be inter- 
ested in legislation instead of politics in 
considering this worthy measure. It is 
also hoped that they will further reduce 
the objectionable socialized medicine 
possibility and increase the benefits and 
improve the work clause. 

Representative REED of New York has 
introduced a bill, H. R. 7922, which is 
much fairer to the recipients of social 
security and absolutely removes all pos- 
sibilities of socialized medicine. Thus, 
it would be a double blessing and a pro- 
tection to all groups. 

I am hoping that any future Congress 
of which I or any other person may be 
a Member will not stoop to play politics 
with the welfare of the old age and other 
deserving recipients. It is also hoped 
that this Congress and future Congresses 
will not resort to the gag“ rule whereby 
it is impossible to improve legislation by 
debate and amendment, 

I also hope that all Congresses will 
be very conscious of the determination to 
oppose socialism wherever it rears its 
ugly head whether it be in the field of 
medicine, as was attempted in this bill, 
or in any other form, even if it is neces- 
sary to forego certain apparent benefits, 


Resolutions of Wyoming Taxpayers’ 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, there is growing sentiment in 
my own State of Wyoming—and I am 
sure that similar sentiment is gaining 
ground elsewhere—for Congress to re- 
capture control of the Nation’s purse 
strings, as a means of curbing runaway 
Federal spending. 

As evidence of this sentiment, I submit 
and commend to your attention two res- 
olutions adopted recently by the Wyom- 
ing Taxpayers’ Association. This State- 
wide, nonprofit organization is composed 
of members representing all sections of 
Wyoming but with a common interest— 
an interest in the operation of our Fed- 
eral Government and of the Wyoming 
State government, especially as they per- 
tain to tax matters. 
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The Wyoming Taxpayers’ Association 
is an active organization, and should be 
highly commended for the fine work be- 
ing done to make Wyoming people more 
conscious of tax problems and other gov- 
ernmental details. During each State 
legislative session, the Wyoming Tax- 
payers’ Association performs a very help- 
ful service in publishing a daily digest 
of legislative news. This daily publica- 
tion includes analyses of all bills intro- 
duced in either the House or the Senate 
of the State legislature, and periodically 
gives detailed histories of important 
measures. It is a service found valuable 
by legislators, newspaper editors, and 
many, many other interested persons. 

Bringing to the forefront matters af- 
fecting the Wyoming taxpayers’ pocket- 
books, and making them more conscious 
of the deep bite taxes take from every 
workingman’s pay check is but one of 
the important services being under- 
taken—and very successfully—by this 
Wyoming organization. 

One of the resolutions adopted by the 
association concerns S. 913 introduced 
by Senator Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, and its House counterpart, H. R. 
7888 introduced by Congressman 
WILLIAM M. Comer, of Mississippi. 
These bills would establish a permanent 
staff of qualified experts to assist appro- 
priations committees and to give Con- 
gress fiscal information that will help 
restore to Congress its constitutional 
control over Federal spending. 

The other resolution deals with House 
Joint Resolution 371 introduced by Con- 
gressman FREDERIC R. COUDERT, JR., of 
New York, which provides that Federal 
expenditures during fiscal 1953 shall not 
exceed estimated revenues of $71,000,- 
000,000. 

At various times, I have placed myself 
wholeheartedly in favor of the purposes 
of both these resolutions, and am happy 
to place them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for study by my colleagues. The 
resolutions follow: 

COUDERT PROPOSAL, HOUSE JOINT 
RESOLUTION 371 

Whereas the future growth of the United 
States, as well as successful defense mobili- 
zation, depends on a healthy economic sys- 
tem and a financially sound Government; 

Whereas proposed expenditures of $85,400,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1953 would add an esti- 
mated $14,000,000,000 to our national debt 
of some $260,000,000,000, thus accelerating 
the inflation that has already halved the 
value of the dollar; 

Whereas such an expenditure level could 
only be maintained by adding to a tax bur- 
den which is already at or near the tolerable 
peak, both for the individual taxpayer and 
for the continued healthy functioning of our 
productive system; and 

Whereas experts in and out of Congress 
have shown where billions of dollars may be 
cut out of the proposed budget without dam- 
age to our defense effort: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Wyoming Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation, That the Congress enact House Joint 
Resolution 371 which provides that Federal 
expenditures during fiscal 1953 shall not 
exceed estimated revenues of $71,000,000,000; 
it is further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meet- 
ing be directed to transmit the sense of this 
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resolution to Members of Congress repre- 
senting Wyoming. 
F. W. MARBLE, 
Presiding. 
MCCLELLAN BILL, S. 913, AND COLMER BILL, 
H. R. 7888 


Whereas the Nation’s future depends sub- 
stantially on whether the United States can 
control run-away Federal expenditures, which 
unchecked will lead us to ruinous inflation 
or equally ruinous taxation; 

Whereas congressional desire to reduce 
Federal spending through the appropriation 
process is continually thwarted by prior legis- 
lative commitments, with the result that 
Congress has direct control over only 
$28,700,000,000 of the President's proposed 
885,400,000, 000 budget for fiscal 1953; 

Whereas Congress must have not only the 
power but the machinery to suspend or 
eliminate expensive peacetime programs that 
have no place in our mobilization for de- 
fense; and 

Whereas Federal commitments to costly 
new programs often arise out of congres- 
sional and public ignorance of the immedi- 
ate and prospective costs of proposed legis- 
lation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Wyoming Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, That Congress, through passage of bills 
S. 913 nd H. R. 7888 or a combination of 
these, shall establish a permanent staff of 
qualified experts to assist appropriations 
committees and to give Congress fiscal in- 
formation that will help restore to Congress 
its constitutional control over Federal spend- 
ing; it is further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this meet- 
ing be directed to transmit the sense of this 
resolution to Members of Congress repre- 
senting Wyoming. 

F. W. MARBLE, 
Presiding. 


A Miracle of Skill, Speed, and Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
recall that tragic mid-Atlantic collision 
on April 26 between the aircraft carrier 
Wasp and the destroyer-minesweeper 
Hobson resulting in the loss of many 
lives. The Wasp was severely damaged 
in its bow and it was believed that it 
would require several months before the 
ship could be repaired. 

What actually happened, however, is 
truly a modern miracle of technical skill, 
performance and determination so char- 
acteristic of the New York naval ship- 
yard—which I still proudly prefer to call 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard and which is 
located in my congressional district. 
Within a period of 10 days, from May 
8 to 18, some 700 navy yard workers 
were able to complete one of the most 
amazing repair jobs in our naval history. 
On May 18, the 34,000-ton aircraft car- 
rier left the shipyard and set out on its 
way to join our Mediterranean Fleet, 
where it is now. 

The Brooklyn Navy Yard is known as 
the “Can Do” Shipyard, and this has 
been demonstrated once again in the 
case of the Wasp. A great deal of 
credit is due to the commander of the 


shipyard, Rear Adm. Roy T. Cowdrey, 
who has done an excellent job of super- 
vision, planning and ingenuity. Special 
recognition is due to all those who 
worked on this job and made possible 
its completion in record time. All of 
these people deserve the plaudits and 
appreciation of the American people for 
a job “well done,” as the Navy would 
say. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to place into the 
Recorp certain material which tells the 
whole graphic story of this outstanding 
performance of skill, speed, and patri- 
otic spirit. I urge all my colleagues and 
Americans everywhere to read this in- 
teresting material, which consists of the 
following: 

[From the New York Naval Shipyard Ship- 
worker of Brooklyn, N. Y., of May 16, 1952] 
“Wasp” REPAIRS SPEEDED—SHIPYARD GOES 

“ALL Our“ To GET CRIPPLED CARRIER Back 

INTO ACTIVE SERVICE 

When the mighty Wasp gingerly nosed its 
way into the murky waters of Gravesend Bay, 
the gaping hole in its bow was mute evidence 
of the terrific force with which it struck the 
destroyer-minesweeper Hobson. The story of 
the tragic disaster is now common knowledge 
to every American. What they now want to 
know is—how long will it be before the 
Wasp is repaired and ready for sea again? 

The shipyard can supply that answer. Very 
definitely—it won't be long now. 

DAMAGE ESTIMATED 

Even before the Wasp dropped anchor in 
the bay, plans were being made for the im- 
mediate repair of the damaged section of 
the ship. The injury extends about 30 feet 
below the water line and reaches back some 
40 to 45 feet from the bow. The upper tear 
resembles three irregular gigantic teeth. The 
shaft torn from the Hobson thrust a full 
75 feet inside the Wasp, but later shook 
loose. 

Divers from the Navy salvage school at 
Bayonne went down to study the Wasp’s 
damages as soon as the ship was moored. 
After ammunition and aviation fuel were 
unloaded, the ship proceeded to the ship- 
yard’s Bayonne annex where the repair work 
is now under way. 

“CAN DO” CHALLENGED 

Getting the Wasp back into fighting trim 
in the shortest possible time is a challenge 
to every employee of this shipyard. The 
huge flattop is a mighty weapon in our ever- 
expanding arsenal against aggression. When 
the untimely accident occurred, the Wasp 
was on its way to join our naval forces in 
the Mediterranean. The presence of our 
ships in that area has, more than any single 
factor, kept our potential foes in line. 

We've been faced with big jobs before, but 
this is something special. More than ever 
we can prove our right to be known as the 
“can do” shipyard. 


[From the New York Naval Shipyard Ship- 
worker, Brooklyn, N. Y., of May 29, 1952] 
YARD WIDELY ACCLAIMED For Wasr“ RECORD 
REPAIR 


On May 8, the proud Wasp, possessor of an 
enviable war record, and slated to be one 
of our guardians of peace in the Mediter- 
ranean, limped into drydock at the shipyard’s 
Bayonne Annex badly bruised and battered 
by its collision with the destroyer-mine- 
sweeper Hobson. Onlookers viewing the 
damage mutilating the face of the famed 
flattop must have felt that months would 
go by before it would again add its sting 
to our Atlantic defense fleet. That was the 
way it looked on that gloomy morning of 
May 8. 
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On May 18, just 10 days later, water was 
pumped into the drydock. The Wasp was 
being refloated. The job had been com- 
pleted. 

Proudly wearing a new bow taken from 
her sister ship, the Hornet, she was soon feel- 
ing her way out to Gravesend Bay and one 
could almost sense its joy over the thrill of 
riding in good salt water again. 

WORK WELL PUBLICIZED 

The record-breaking repair job earned the 
plaudits of the entire country. Newspapers 
heralded the achievement with banner head- 
lines and numerous pictures. Life maga- 
zine devoted two full pages to the story and 
headed its article with our slogan, the “Can 
Do” Shipyard. 

Our Shipyard Commander, Rear Adm. R. T. 
Cowdrey, has this to say: “I am extremely 
proud of the yard for its work on the Wasp. 
It is the first real acid test the yard has been 
put to since I assumed command. The in- 
genuity, perseverance and the will to win of 
every man concerned, was outstanding. 
Congratulations to all hands, officers and 
civilians, for a record-breaking perform- 
ance.” 

Navy officers said it would normally have 
taken at least a full 4 weeks to repair the 
Wasp, starting from scratch, Instead, by 
alert thinking, careful planning, and un- 
paralleled teamwork, the shipyard pulled 
off one of the fastest grafting jobs in history. 
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Three shifts worked around the clock to 
get the crippled carrier back into service, 
hundreds of men swarming over her like 
bees on ahoneycomb. Yet despite the some- 
times difficult working conditions—not one 
lost-time accident was recorded. The men on 
the job were determined to be around when 
it was completed and were more conscious 
than ever of doing the job the best way— 
the safe way. 

The Wasp is now in the Mediterranean, 
frisky and as full of fight as ever. Her 
presence in that troubled area is essential 
to keep the cold war from developing into 
a shooting war. To get her out there the 
shipyard gave her a new bow. We can take 
& bow ourselves for a job well done. 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
May 20, 1952 
SPECTACULAR REPAIR Jos 

The repair job on the aircraft carrier 
Wasp at the Bayonne drydock will go down 
in Navy history as one of the most spectacu- 
lar ever accomplished. The “Can Do” crew 
did a “Can Do” job as 700 men worked around 
the clock for 10 days to fit a new 90-foot 
section of the bow onto the carrier. 

When the Wasp limped into port after the 
April 26, collision in which the destroyer 
mine-sweeper Hobson was rammed and 
swung, the hole in her bow looked as if it 
would take months to fix but she was marked 
“For Urgent Need” in service and the Navy 
went to work. 

The bow section was cut from the carrier 
Hornet undergoing reconversion in Brook- 
lyn and was shaped to the Wasp. Yesterday 
the 34,000 ton flat-top moved into the Nar- 
rows to pick up ammunition, The Navy can 
be proud of this one. 


From Time magazine of May 26, 1952] 
PLASTIC SURGERY 


When the aircraft carrier Wasp began her 
precarious trip back to port after her mid- 


‘Atlantic collision with the destroyer-mine- 


sweeper Hobson (Time, May 5) it seemed 
doubtful that she could be repaired in less 
than 3 months. Her whole lower bow had 
been chewed out, and a section of her hull 
75 feet long and 30 feet high was missing. 
It was a blow to the Navy; ship, crew, and air 
group had been painstakingly readied to re- 
place another carrier in the Mediterranean. 
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Rear Admiral Roy T. Cowdrey, who com- 
mands naval shipyards in the New York area, 
began an audacious piece of improvisation. 
While the Wasp was still far at sea, he sent 
hull-repair experts racing out on a destroyer 
to intercept her; they surveyed the damaged 
bow and radioed their findings. In New 
York, Admiral Cowdrey ordered a matching 
bow section removed from the Wasp’s sister 
ship, the Hornet—which was being modern- 
ized at Brooklyn—and floated to Bayonne, 
N. J., on a barge. The new bow was fitted 
into place after the battered Wasp was dry- 
docked. 

Seven hundred navy-yard workers, working 
shifts around the clock, began what was to 
be one of the most amazing major repairs 
of a capital ship in United States naval his- 
tory. The job cost approximately $1,000,000. 
This week, only 10 days after limping into 
port, the Wasp was refloated and ready again 
for sea. 

CONGRATULATORY MESSAGES TO ADMIRAL 
COWDREY 
“MAGNIFICENT PERFORMANCE” —CHIEF OF NAVAL 
OPERATIONS 

Chief BuShips received following from 
Chief of Naval Operations, “Only by superior 
leadership and g technical skill and 
workmanship of the highest order and a de- 
termination that overcame all obstacles could 
the magnificent performance of the Naval 
Shipyard, New York, on the early repair of 
Wasp have been accomplished. 

This fine accomplishment has resulted in 
a much less serious disruption of the oper- 
ating schedule than was first anticipated and 
has thus been a major contribution to the 
readiness of the fleet. 

I am highly gratified with and very proud 
of the outstanding performance of the New 
York Naval Shipyard which resulted in this 
commendation from the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations. I add my wholehearted apprecia- 
tion of the yard’s superb performance in re- 
turning the Wasp to duty. Well done, 

Rear Adm. H. N. WALLIN, 
Chief, BuShips. 
“SKILL AND DISPATCH SHOWN” 

I am most appreciative of the skill and 
dispatch shown in the repair of U. S. S. Wasp. 
Please pass my congratulations and well done 
to all commands and personnel responsible, 

Admiral LYNDE D. McCormick, 
Commander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet. 
“DETERMINATION AND SPIRIT” 

Please convey to the command of Naval 
Base, New York, and to their officers and all 
personnel of related activities the hearty 
congratulations and highest appreciation of 
Commander Eastern Frontier for the expe- 
ditious return of the U. S. S. Wasp to active 
service with the fleet. The planning, in- 
genuity, technical skill, determination, and 
spirit indicated by all hands in effecting this 
prompt repair is indicative of the support 
that the fleet may expect from the shore 
establishment at all times. 

Vice Adm. O. C. BADGER, ` 
Commander, Eastern Sea Frontier. 
“INSPIRING EXAMPLE” 

The expeditious manner in which the New 
York Naval Shipyard completed the work on 
the Wasp is an inspiring example to the fleet 
and the Naval Establishment. The motto of 
the “can do” shiypard is well earned and 
deservedly famous. 

Vice Adm. J. J. BALLANTINE, 
Commander, Air, Atlantic. 
SUPERB PEFORMANCE 

It is again desired to express the gratifica- 
tion and congratulations of Commandant 
Third Naval District to those responsible for 
their superb performance in so rapidly ready- 
ing the Wasp for return to the fleet. Their 
combined efforts are highly praiseworthy 
and greatly appreciated. 

Rear Adm. W. S. DELANY, 
Commandant, Third Naval District. 


RECORD BREAKING 


Your record breaking performance in mak- 
ing the Wasp ready for sea has proven you 
are indeed the can-do yard. Our sincere ap- 
preciation to every man for a superb accom- 
plishment. 

Capt. E. C. McCarrrez, 
Commanding Officer, U. S. S. Wasp. 


New York Naval SHIPYARD, 
June 2, 1952. 
Hon. Lovrs B. HELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. HELLER: You have so clearly 
demonstrated your keen personal interest in 
the affairs of the New York Naval Shipyard, 
that we consider you one of its stanchest 
friends. 

I am sure that the details of the part we 
were able to play in the repair of the U. S. S. 
Wasp, following the unfortunate collision 
with the U. S. S. Hobson, are known to you 
through newspaper and magazine accounts. 

As you know, the primary mission of this 
naval shipyard is to render service to the 
fleet. I am proud to be the head of an ac- 
tivity whose personnel, both officer and civil- 
ian, were capable of performing what is con- 
sidered to be an outstanding job; however, 
my pride in this matter is only of secondary 
importance. The fact that by this major 
contribution toward the accomplishment of 
our ordained mission, we were able to sup- 
port and strengthen the defense effort of the 
Nation is, to my mind, of much greater sig- 
nificance. 

Both personally and as the Representative 
in the Congress of the district in which the 
largest single industrial activity of the Navy 
is located, I would like you to share with us, 
our pleasure in having received many con- 
gratulatory messages for that performance, 
copies of which are enclosed. I hope that 
the current issues of the Shipworker will also 
be of interest. 

I extend to you a most cordial standing 
invitation to visit this shipyard, at your 
convenience, at which time I will be par- 
ticularly pleased to arrange a personally con- 
ducted tour of its facilities. I shall look 
forward to such an opportunity in the very 
near future. 


Cordially yours, 
R. T. COWDREY, 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Commander, New York Naval 
Shipyard, 


Fine Job Is Accomplished by Reclamation 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WESLEY A. D’EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Phillips County 
News, of Malta, Mont., calling attention 
to the work done by employees of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in repairing 
flood damage in the Milk River Valley. 

I like this editorial because Mr. Lar- 
combe, its author, has called attention 
to something we too often overlook here 
in Washington in our dealings with 
agencies of the Federal Government. 
Not only in the Milk River Valley, but 
in other local offices of these agencies 
we find many fine men and women who 
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are doing a good job for the Govern- 
ment regardless of the political manipu- 
lations of the bureau chiefs and depart- 
ment heads here in the Capitol: 


Fine Jos Is ACCOMPLISHED BY RECLAMATION 
SERVICE 

Reclamation Service officials tell us almost 
all water users on the Milk River irrigation 
project are now being served. This means 
that the patch-up job has been completed 
and that the system is back in business. It 
represents quite an achievement; one that 
many of us may overlook. 

This writer is second to none in his zeal 
to control expansion of the Washington type 
of Government the Nation is getting today. 
We think it is too arrogant, too autocratic, 
too clumsy, and too expensive. But as we 
squeeze off our pop-gun triggers at the policy 
makers on top of the political heap we are 
prone to forget the working troops, the men 
on the Montana level who are making a 
career of Government employment. Or 
those in Maine and California. In Bureau of 
Reclamation terms we mean such chaps as 
Bruce Garlinghouse, Harold Genger, and a 
dozen others we can’t call by name. 

A whale of a job has been accomplished 
in our pet valley in six short weeks. Per- 
manent repairs will require many more 
months, of course. The point is that the 
reclamation branch of our much-cussed 
“Gov’ment” jumped into the flood aftermath 
with both feet and got water back into the 
ditches. The 40-hour week took a beating 
but the job was done. 

Episodes like this one bring Government 
a little closer to the people. We think that 
is where it belongs. We don’t think the 
citizenry is too damn dumb to understand,” 
as Harry Hopkins once Which is 
why we believe it is right to challenge the 
top level politicos and still support the 
career group. If we may be permitted to 
coin an original phrase, “two different breed 
of cats” are involved. The top group seems 
bent on altering our maps and our national 
thinking without asking us first. The others 
merely want to do a job and live along like 
the rest of us folks. 

Those relatively kind words do not mean 
that all is well in the valley. The damage 
was serious and scores of farmers are hurt. 
Recovery will cost them renewed courage, 
plenty of hard work, and a lot of additional 


tal. 

Our thought is that the prompt and effec- 
tive rehabilitation job done by the Bureau’s 
organization should get the recognition it 
deserves. 

J. R. L. 


Let's Not Kill Economic Controls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the cry “Let’s get rid of controls” 
is being heard. It is the same cry we 
heard a year ago when the Defense Pro- 
duction Act came up for renewal. This 
year the demands for an end to controls 
appear to be louder than ever. The 
opponents of price control cite the fact 
that in some few instances a downward 
trend in prices may soon develop, the 
supply of various metals is becoming 
more plentiful, and consumer credit con- 
trols have been lifted, as reasons for 
abandoning all controls at this time. 
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However, there are serious reasons for 
believing that the time has not yet ar- 
rived when it would be safe to kill all 
controls. We must recognize that the 
major volume of defense production still 
lies ahead of us, rather than behind us. 
Certain critical materials still remain in 
short supply. If a major strike should 
develop or some other interference 
should disrupt production, shortages of 
badly needed defense items could be- 
come severe. Housing has by no means 
reached the level that would satisfy de- 
mand. Finally, if all rent ceilings were 
lifted now, rents in many communities 
would rise substantially and with it the 
cost of living. 

Millions of families, particularly in the 
low-income group, are still very much in 
need of effective control over the cost of 
food and other essentials of life. One 
need not make an exhaustive study of 
price statistics to discover how prices 
have soared and how the purchasing 
value of the dollar has diminished in 
the last few years. A mere look at the 
Consumers’ Price Index will show that it 
has reached the highest level on record. 
But if that still fails to convince anyone 
of the constant raids upon the pockets of 
the consumers, just speak to any house- 
wife or wage earner. 

The continuation of the high level of 
prices and the growing cost of living are, 
in themselves, a repudiation of the claims 
advanced by various pressure groups 
which, for purely selfish motives, are 
urging us to end all controls and drop 
our guard against the danger of infla- 
tion and economic chaos. They are de- 
termined to maintain their high profits 
and are exerting utmost pressure on 
Congress to adopt a rash course which 
will only undermine our efforts to con- 
trol inflation. 

Let us not delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that the danger of inflation has 
passed. The threat of it is still very 
much present in our midst and no one 
can foretell when or from what direction 
may come the spark which would re- 
kindle the flame of an all-consuming in- 
flationary spiral. It is a hazard which 
we cannot afford to ignore. Warnings 
have been sounded in recent months by 
various sources. Thus, in his special 
message to Congress on February 11, 
1952, President Truman urged a 2-year 
extension of economic controls. He 
stated: 

At the present time, there are strong, con- 
tinuing pressures on prices in many im- 
portant areas of our economy. Some prices 
have receded in the past year from ceiling 
levels. But well over half of the Nation’s 
business today is done at prices held down 
by price ceilings, and many of these prices 
are pushing hard against their ceil- 
ings. * * * 

It is clear that, without the controls we 
have today, a great many prices—and wages 
and rents as well—would be much higher 
than they are right now. And our present 
control powers—seriously weakened by 
changes in the law last year—enable us to 
hold the present price levels only with great 
difficulty where demand is large and costs 
are pushing up. * * * 

Only strong controls can give businessmen 
and consumers assurance that prices will 
not be allowed to get out of hand, and that 


there is no need for panic buying. And only 
strong controls could stop the deadly spiral 
of inflation if a renewed wave of spending 
were touched off. 


The need for continuation of controls 
has been presented with equal clarity by 
leading newspapers of the country. The 
New York Herald Tribune stated edi- 
torially February 13, 1952, as follows: 

Since the peak of the defense production 
is still ahead of us, the greatest economic 
danger the country faces is a new upthrust 
of inflation. Even at the present moment, 
with many prices tapered off, pressure is 
being exerted for increases in wages and 
prices in key markets. The steel wage dis- 
pute offers a sharp but not untypical il- 
lustration. If we are to have any chance of 
success in containing present moderate 
pressures or in preventing later explosive 
ones from developing, we need to continue 
economic controls. We must actually 
strengthen existing controls in order to 
gain assurance that wage pushes an¢ price 
pulls will not be permitted to burst through 
our now thin legislative defenses. 


Mr. Speaker, the operation of eco- 
nomic controls, both direct and indirect, 
has been far from perfect. Certain in- 
equities have occurred, control over ris- 
ing prices and the high cost of living 
has not been too effective—certainly not 
as much as might have been achieved 
had firmer methods been employed and 
had the legislation passed last year and 
the year before not been saddled with 
crippling amendments. Because our 
price- and wage-control law is seriously 
defective in many respects, it did not 
serve as a real weapon against the high 
cost of living and it failed to give the 
consumer sufficient economic protection. 

I happen to represent a district where 
the overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple are wage earners and their families. 
‘There are some small- and medium-sized 
business people, some professionals and 
white-collar workers, and a relatively 
small number of individuals living on 
fixed incomes, pensions, or annuities. 
All of these people have been seriously 
affected by the high cost of living. The 
wage earners and those of fixed income 
have been complaining bitterly of the 
situation and of the difficulties they are 
encountering in coping with the prob- 
lem. In many instances the standard 
of living of these families is being cut 
down considerably because they have no 
margin to absorb higher prices, conse- 
quently they just have to do without cer- 
tain necessities. Those living on pen- 
sions, annuities, or savings find that the 
diminishing value of the dollar makes it 
almost impossible for them to keep pace 
with the high cost of living. 

What is true in my district is equally 
true regarding the people of other large 
urban areas and industrial centers. We 
cannot overlook the problems affecting 
the standard of living and maintenance 
of economic protection for these people. 

A major problem in this respect is the 
maintenance of rent control, which is of 
urgent necessity to the population of our 
larger cities where millions of families 
still require the reassuring protection of 
rent control. Premature termination of 
this control will bring great hardship to 
low-income families because it will make 
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it possible for them to meet both rental 
increases and high living costs. Rent 
has been one of the few stabilizing fac- 
tors in our economy in recent years. Any 
hasty or abrupt suspension of this pro- 
tection would result in serious economic 
5 for untold numbers of fam- 
les. 

Mr. Speaker, I am of the opinion that 
rent control authority should be ex- 
tended for at least another 2 years. This 
is urgent and necessary. This is the 
least we can and should do for those of 
meager income. 

At the same time, I want to voice my 
opposition to the proposal which seeks to 
limit rent control only to certain critical 
defense areas, because most of our major 
industrial cities have not been designated 
as critical defense housing areas. Tighe 
E. Woods, Director of Rent Stabilization, 
pointed out to the House Banking and 
Currency Committee several weeks ago 
that out of 106 cities with a population 
of more than 100,000 a total of 52 cities 
have the ordinary type of noncritical 
rent control which would be affected by 
this proposal. Said Woods: 

This proposul would affect the lives of a 
third of our population, as 53,800,000 live 
in cities which would be decontrolled. 


Of considerable interest also is the fact 
that in 10 cities which have been decon- 
trolled rents increased an average of 23.1 
percent from the middle of 1949 until 
January 1952, while in the same 214- 
year period rents increased only 7.9 per- 
cent in 24 cities which maintained rent 
control. These percentages best illus- 
trate the effect of such control as a pro- 
tective measure. 

It is clear that no one in a democracy 
wants controls for their own sake. All of 
us agree that controls do cause certain 
hardships, but this is still the more pref- 
erable evil compared to the conse- 
quences if all economic controls were 
suddenly lifted and the crushing weight 
of run-away inflation were allowed to 
sweep its way ruthlessly across the coun- 
try and in its destructive course sweep 
up our economic foundations. 

In times of great peril to our Nation— 
and no one here will be so naive as to 
believe that we do not face such a peril— 
we would be derelict in our duty if we 
failed to do everything in our power to 
keep prices in check in order not to sap 
our economic strength, our vitality, and 
our Nation's well-being. 


Republican Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT M. COLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. COLE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
of Hon. Alf M. Landon at the Nebraska 
Young Republican Club banquet, June 
14, 1952, at Lincoln, Nebr.: 
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REPUBLICAN RESPONSIBILITIES 


Under the Federal Constitution which we, 
the people, ordained and established 165 years 
ago, we now are plunging into our forty- 
second Presidential campaign. That Consti- 
tution—whatever the present administration 
at Washington may think about it—ts still 
the supreme law of the land. When we, the 
people of the several States, ratified that 
Constitution in 1788, we not only established 
the form of government under which we and 
our posterity should live, but, more impor- 
tant than that, the people themselves as- 
sumed the enormous responsibility of op- 
erating that Government. They vested the 
sovereign power of government in the peo- 
ple to whom the country belongs. The pres- 
ervation of our liberties and the conduct of 
our national affairs is in our own hands. 
Hence, the wise provision for biennial con- 
gressional elections and quadrennial Presi- 
dential elections. Then we, the people, are 
brought face to face with the duty of de- 
ciding, by and large, the course our Ship of 
State shall take and the selection of the men 
to whom we entrust its direction and guid- 
ance, 

At all times this is a high and sacred duty. 
Without rhetorical flourish, I think we may 
well say that the national election of 1952 
is the most vitally important that we have 
ever faced. I am not forgetting the election 
of 1860, when the very existence of the Na- 
tion was at stake. Had the outcome of that 
election been other than it was, the United 
States of America as we know it would have 
dissolved and perished—with results too 
tragic to contemplate. 

Today, the danger which threatens us may 
not seem to some as crystal clear as was 
the immediate issue involved in 1860, How- 
ever, it is deeper and wider and more far- 
reaching. Not only is the existence of our 
Nation threatened by an implacable foe— 
but the very basis of modern civilization— 
the inalienable rights of man from which 
came our freedom as a Nation and our lib- 
erties as a people—the right of independ- 
ence and self-government for all the peoples 
of the whole world—are involved. 

The menace of the Politburo in Moscow, 
thousands of miles away, is a greater and 
more immediate danger—than was the army 
of the Southern Confederacy hammering at 
the line before Washington. The issue in 
1860 was whether this Nation could exist 
half slave and half free. Today the ques- 
tion is whether the whole world shall be- 
come slaves to a ruthless, barbaric totali- 
tarian power. The American who shuts his 
eyes to that immiment danger, is a picket 
asleep at his post. 

I believe the American people as a whole 
are conscious of this threat. We need no 
propaganda of panic and no warmongers. 
God forbid. But awareness of danger does 
not automatically suggest a way of escape. 
The greater the danger the louder the call 
for calm judgment—for statecraft of the 
highest order—for patriotic devotion to 
country—for inspired viston—and for cour- 
age to do the right as God gives us to see 
the right.” 

With the world situation as it is—one ill 
considered move—one impulsive, haphaz- 
ard guess may precipitate us tomorrow into a 
war of extermination. With the enormous 
drain upon our resources, an extravagant 
policy of expenditure may easily totally 
wreck our domestic economy. What will it 
profit us if in our laudable attempt to save 
the world, we destroy our own country— 
America, “the last hope of humanity”? 

I am saying this to you today, not as a 
new thing, but as a reminder of what you 
all know and feel. We are entering upon a 
campaign which s to be not only 
strenuous in the good old American style— 
but also extremely bitter. The powers en- 
trenched in Washington with their ramifica- 


tions of officeholders in every county in the 
Nation, will naturally make every effort to 
keep fast their hold upon power. It is the 
business of the Republican Party to displace 
them. But we cannot do it—and indeed, we 
ought not do it—unless we are able—in the 
words of the Apostle— to give a reason for 
the hope that is in us.” It is my opinion 
that the American people, today aware of 
the gravity of the situation into which we 
have blundered, are ready to give greater 
consideration to basic principles than ever 
before. They will not be stampeded by clap- 
trap and demagogy—from either side. It is 
on that that I place my confident expecta- 
tion of a sweeping Republican victory come 
next November — if such organizations as this 
fine body of young Republicans get into the 
campaign with all the patriotic devotion and 
enthusiasm that glows in your hearts. 

The platform of neither of the dominant 
political parties has yet been formulated. 
I hope that the pronouncements of both will 
be clear-cut and unequivocal—so that we 
may really know not only for whom we are 
voting, but for what we vote. 

At the present moment, attention is cen- 
tered upon candidates. This is a necessary 
step in our political procedure. No man 
should be considered even for a moment, for 
the office of the presidency of the United 
States unless he is known to have the high- 
est qualities of statesmanship and leader- 
ship, and to have that rare administrative 
ability which will enable him to execute the 
duties of his office with wisdom and firm- 
ness—without the slightest gesture toward 
the assumption of dictatorial powers. 

We rightly place great importance upon 
the selection of candidates; but let us never 
forget, even in the hurly-burly of a precon- 
vention campaign, that the President is not 
the Government. 

Many young voters only know an era when 
administrations at Washington seem to have 
forgotten that the Congress of the United 
States, and the people of the United States 
have anything to do with the Government 
of the United States. Recent chief exec- 
utives have not gone quite so far as that 
French King Louis XIV in saying in so many 
words, “I am the state.” but their whole at- 
titude toward government betrayed dicta- 
torial tendencies which any student of the 
histories of the rise and fall of nations in 
the past, must regard with alarm and appre- 
hension. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt almost suceeded in 
taking over the legislative and judicial limbs 
of Government—bag and baggage. 

Harry Truman—a plain Missouri Demo- 
crat—is following FDR's example to the best 
of his abilities in departing from the Con- 
stitution and governing by personal whims, 

The whole country is shocked by Presi- 
dent Truman’s usurpation of the functions 
of Congress and violation of his oath of 
office by deliberately refusing to enforce a 
law he personally does not like. 

The whole country was shocked by his 
claim of inherent powers which the Supreme 
Court said he did not have and which he 
ought not to have. 

The President's contempt of his oath of 
office and the Congress by refusing to en- 
force a law he does not like is shocking. 

Mr. Truman said the Taft-Hartley Act is 
too drastic, but listen to this proposal made 
on May 25, 1946, to a joint session of the 
Congress by President Truman to draft 
strikers. 


I quote from the Labor Review in the 
World Almanac by Fred W. Perkins, a 
Scripps-Howard staff writer, as follows: 

“The President appeared in a tense and 
dramatic session and asked authority to use 
court injunctions against union leaders pro- 
moting strikes on Government-seized facili- 
ties or in industries designated as essential 
to the national welfare; to punish workers 
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who strike against the Government by tak- 
ing away their seniority rights; to draft 
strikers in emergency cases under control of 
the Armed Forces; to inflict criminal penal- 
ties against violators of the proposed law; 
and to turn into the Treasury profits from 
Government operation of any industry. 

“The President began his address at 4 
o'clock. About 4:12 he was handed a note 
which he read aloud. It stated that the 
railroad strike had been settled at 3:50 
through a wage compromise. Mr. Truman, 
however, did not withdraw his proposals and 
within 2 hours the House passed the legis- 
lation with only 13 votes against it. The bill 
went to the Senate where immediate action 
was sought also. However, a coalition 
against it developed among conservatives, led 
by Senator Tart, Republican, of Ohio, and a 
labor bloc led by Senator Pepper, Democrat, 
of Florida. 

“After a week's debate the Senate weak- 
ened the bill principally by deleting the 
draft provision and returned it to the House 
where it was held in committee until Con- 
gress adjourned.” 

But we haven't yet abrogated the Consti- 
tution. Our Government is still vested in 
three separate powers, intermeshing but 
distinctive in function. It behooves us to 
keep them so in our political thinking and in 
our actual practice and never to permit one 
of them to become supreme. 

So I say, while it is of momentous impor- 
tance whom we nominate and elect as Presi- 
dent—the party to which that candidate be- 
longs is of equal if not greater importance. 

Ours is a Government by political parties. 
A political party in order to exist must have 
a broad base of philosophy and principles in 
tune with the ever changing social and eco- 
nomic problems of the day. The fundamen- 
tal principles of Government, for which the 
party stands; its historic attitude toward 
the relation of the sovereign people and their 
governmental machinery of which the Pres- 
ident is only one part—stress the necessity 
and importance of partisanship, It does 
make a difference—a vast difference—wheth- 
er a candidate chooses to run upon the Dem- 
ocrat or Republican ticket. He is responsible 
to the whole people. But he also is the 
leader of the party that elects him. He must 
cooperate with his party and be able to win 
and hold its cooperation, Otherwise his ad- 
ministration will be a failure. That is the 
situation Mr. Truman is in now. 

It is strange and unparalleled in the Amer- 
ican political system to see a party that has 
been in power for 20 years so feeble in lead- 
ership and so incapable of agreeing on poli- 
cies—that for the last 4 years it has really 
been a do-nothing Government—which is 
close to a know-nothing party—as far as 
domestic legislation is concerned. 

Today we witness the ironic spectacle of 
a hybrid administration—neither all Demo- 
crat, nor all Socialist, nor all Fascist—de- 
serted by patriotic Democrat leaders in the 
Congress and in the States—desperately try- 
ing to fool people by blaming its failures on 
the Republican Party. 

I must call attention to that dramatic 
moment of the 1948 Democrat Convention. 
Mr. Truman—accompanied by all the wind 
instruments—theatrically announced that he 
Was going to call immediately a special ses- 
sion of the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. Truman said, “On the 26th day of July, 
which out in Missouri we call Turnip Day, I 
am going to call Congress back, * * * 

“They can do this job in 15 days if they 
want to do it * * * they are going to 
try to dodge their responsibility. They are 
going to drag all the red herrings they can 
across this campaign.” 

Here are some things the President said 
the special session of the Eightieth Con- 
gress, a Republican Congress, should be able 
to pass in 15 days: 
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1. Greater authority for Federal Reserve 
Board to regulate bank credit. 

2. Authority to regulate commodity ex- 
change speculation. 

3. Federal aid to education. 

4. Compulsory health insurance. 

5. Taft-Hartley repeal. 

6. Antitrust legislation. 

7. Universal military training. 

8. St. Lawrence waterway treaty. 

9. Antipoll tax. 

10. Antilynch bill. 

11. Compulsory FEC. 

Not only did the Eightieth Congress—a Re- 
publican Congress, not pass these bills “in 
15 days! but two Democrat Congresses have 
refused to pass them in 1,255 days they have 
been in existence—(three years and a half). 

In other words the heart of Mr. Truman’s 
program has been repudiated by two con- 
secutive Democrat Congresses and he has 
suffered one defeat after another. 

In view of that record, the Republican 
Party is the only real liberal political party 
in America today. 

Let us take a few minutes to review some 
of the high spots of the great record of the 
Republican Party for humanitarian legisla- 
tion and its devotion to sound principles of 
government in the solution of new prob- 
lems—both at home and abroad—created by 
developing circumstances. 

The Republican Party— 

1. Abolished slavery in the United States. 

2. Enacted the antitrust laws. 

3. Established the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the control of the railroads. 

4. Enacted the first pure food and drug 
legislation and provided for its adminis- 
tration. 

5. Established rural free delivery. 

6. Established postal savings banks. 

7. Established the first conservation pro- 
gram, forestry service, forest reserves, recla- 
mation, etc. 

8. Enacted the first legislation for the 
safety of railroad men and their passengers. 

9. Took the lead in abolishing child labor 
and for the protection of women in industry. 

10. Was the leader in establishing first the 
10-hour day in place of the 12-hour day, and 
later the 8-hour day in place of the 10-hour 
day. 

11. Put the first permanent floor under 
farm prices. 

12. The only Republican Congress since 
1929—the Hightieth—made the only tax re- 
duction in 20 years and balanced the budg- 
et, thus protecting individual savings and 
social security from depreciation through in- 
fiation. 

13. This Eightieth Congress wrote labor 
legislation—while not perfect—that election 
returns show a considerable part of the rank 
and file of labor approves. 

14. Senator Tarr is the coauthor of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 

15. And the Eightieth Congress increased 
appropriations to build up the Air Force 
which the President failed to carry into 
effect. 

So much for the Republican Party's great 
constructive record in keeping government 
abreast of a growing America and a chang- 
ing world. 

Mr. Truman has received one rebuff after 
another from the Congress. The Senate’s 
rejection of his last special message seeking 
the right to seize private property is the 
Quickest on record. Never forget that Mr. 
Truman said in 1946 that he had considered 
sending the troops out into the hills to 
round up cattle for the market. 

Before turning from the real liberal rec- 
ord of practical social service and humani- 
tarian legislation by the Republican Party 
to the present tasks confronting a responsi- 
ble and stable political party, I pause only 
to say that by any criterion every American 
is worse off today than he was 4 years ago. 


There are many Americans who may think 
that is an exaggeration, because they do not 
realize the creeping and insidious destruc- 
tion of their savings by inflation and that 
the real purchasing power of the dollar has 
been reduced one-fifth during the last 2 
years alone. 

All over the country, great Democrats are 
as deeply impressed and concernec as are 
Republicans with the gross mismanagement 
of national affairs by the national adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Bernard Baruch is the latest of these 
great Democrats publicly to rebuke the na- 
tional administration for both its policies 
and its failures of management that have 
brought serious injury to all Americans. 

Speaking of the waste of defense billions 
through failure to put into operation the 
vast system of controls provided by Congress 
after the outbreak of the Korean war, Mr. 
Baruch said, “These powers were not used 
for months during which living costs soared, 
all savings were cheapened and the real pur- 
chasing power of every dollar was slashed 
by one-fifth.” 

Of course, the slash of one-fifth in the 
purchasing power of the dollar is the same 
whether you are buying aircraft or hot dogs. 

Mr. Baruch pointed out the danger our 
beloved Nation is in because the administra- 
tion has bogged down on the production of 
modern aircraft and tanks, and because of 
the feeble and confused management of our 
foreign affairs we are putting “not one foot 
but both feet into the Soviet trap.” 

We are sitting on three kegs of dynamite: 
one in Europe; one in the Far East, and one 
in the Near East. 

I believe that by and large the foreign 
policy that fits both the present situation 
and the position of a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, can be summen up as 
follows: 

1. A continuation of foreign aid on a more 
selective basis, depending on the aided coun- 
try’s own efforts. We can hardly save a 
nation which is not determined to save 
itself. 

2. A firm policy towards the Soviet with 
more restrictions on intercourse with the 
slave states. 

3. America who is the true champion of 
peace must do a better job of impressing that 
fact on all the peoples of the world. 

4, Effective propaganda in the battle for 
the minds of men. 

5. Vigorous support of the underground in 
the slave states. 

6. To speed up the production of weapons 
of defense of every kind and character by 
eliminating the disgraceful chaos now exist- 
ing. We can only blush with shame when 
we remember that the administration has 
permitted a backward country like Russia to 
outstrip us in armament. 

I said we are sitting on three keys of 
dynamite in our foreign relations. There is 
another package of explosives, even more 
dangerous, and its fuse is not as slow-burn- 
ing as many persons seem to think. I mean 
the danger to our own economy and cherished 
institutions, inherent in our now-present 
policies. 

One of the fundamental tenets of the 
Marxian philosophy is that the competitive 
system of economy contains within itself the 
germ of its own destruction. Karl Marx was 
a learned man, but with his European back- 
ground, he could not see the possibilities of 
American democracy to correct whatever was 
unworkable in the private-enterprise system. 
So far the American Republic has proved 
Marx an unsound philosopher in his major 
thesis. Despite the inherent ups and downs 
of business and finance—despite two World 
Wars—despite the natural disagreements be- 
tween labor and management—despite the 
world-wide depression of the 1980's, the 
American system has survived. But that is 
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no guarantee that political demagogy, politi- 
cal blunders or even well-meant but unsound 
political policies may not destroy it. Sound 
as I believe our economic system to be, I 
know it may be destroyed politically. 

What is our course today? A rapidly grow- 
ing infiation has raised the costs of living 
to unprecedented heights and at the same 
time is depreciating the purchasing power 
by nearly one-half of every life insurance 
policy and cutting in half the value of the 
hard-earned savings of the frugal and thrifty, 
And while this is going on, the national ad- 
ministration, without a quiver of apprehen- 
sion, is piling up a national debt of a mag- 
nitude such as no other nation on earth has 
ever before been called upon to assume. How 
can anyone close his eyes to the plain fact 
that the national administration is thought- 
lessly riding straight and fast to national 
bankruptcy? And when that comes, as come 
it will unless we speedily change our course, 
Stalin will have conquered the world without 
Gropping a single atom bomb. 

The responsibilities of the Republican ad- 
ministration—and let me assure you, they 
are tasks which call for the proudest states- 
manshbip, the greatest courage, and the high- 
est patriotism—include the quick stopping of 
this fatal course of inflation and the pro- 
tection of people's savings. We can and we 
will do this without impairing our defensive 
program and without lessening any legiti- 
mate effort to strengthen the peoples of the 
earth who are threatened by slavery to Mos- 
cow. No Republican advocates a policy of 
crawling into our shell and letting the rest 
of the world go hang. That is unthinkable. 
But our efforts on behalf of humanity will 
be powerful only as we keep ourselves power- 
ful. A bankrupt nation speaks only in a 
whisper. 

8. In the same line is the responsibility of 
establishing a quicker and sounder method 
of attaining equity and justice in all indus- 
trial and public relations disputes—without 
spitting upon our fundamental law—the 
Constitution. The Taft-Hartley law took a 
long step in that direction, but admittedly 
it is not perfect. One of our tasks will be its 
revision in the light of what experience has 
taught us. 

9. Another task in keeping our Nation 
strong in a chaotic world is the development 
of a sound, long-range land-use program; the 
conservation not only of our soil from ero- 
sion, but also of our water, timber, minerals, 
and other natural resources. 

These are only a few of the many responsi- 
bilities which await the coming of an efficient 
administration. 

In a nutshell, the Republican Party 18 
opposed to the Democratic Party’s totali- 
tarian solutions of the problems of a com- 
plex and expanding industrial civilization. 

I have already mentioned the necessity to 
good government of a stable, unified, polit- 
ical party—responsible for sound principles 
and policies, and honest, efficient admin- 
istration. 

Despite the customary preconvention heat 
in the rival camps of two strong men, there 
is no bitterness in the Republican Party 
equal to that in the Democratic Party—be- 
tween real patriotic Democrats who see the 
threat to individual freedom in the princi- 
ples of despotic government advocated by 
the administration, and those who are blind 
to the limitations to which a republic can 
go without dissolving into a dictatorship. 

These “totalitarian liberals“—like the 
Americans for Democratic Action—are be- 
wildered and baffled by the complexity and 
magnitude of the problems confronting 
Americans. 

Either unable or too impatient to weigh 
all the conflicting factors involved in seeking 
workable solutions within the capacity of a 
republic—the ADA wing of the Democratic 
Party is the greatest block to progress by 
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taking the quick and easy way of making the 
Federal Government the master instead of 
the servant of the people. 

The greatest shame of America is not her 
appalling death rate on the highways—or 
crime and racketeering—or graft and cor- 
ruption in public office—the greatest shame 
of America is the fact that so many of her 
citizens do not think she is worth voting for. 

In the last presidential election 48 percent 
of the eligible voters failed to exercise this 
priceless heritage of choosing their govern- 
ment. 

Such meetings as this give proof that to 
the young Nebraska Republicans the duties 
of citizens are not mere tinkling symbol and 
sounding brass. 


Flood of Foreign Wool in Our Domestic 
Market Is Putting Sheepmen Out of 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
comment on the serious wool situation 
that exists in this country today and 
to point out that the policy of the State 
Department in permitting foreign wool 
to flood our domestic market is not only 
putting the sheepman out of business 
but at the same time is costing the labor- 
ing man millions of man-hours of work. 

On May 15 the military department 
received bids for in excess of 3,900,000 
yards of wool and nylon 16-ounce serge. 
The bids received were at a price which 
demonstrated beyond doubt that they 
were based on foreign wool tops imported 
into this country from South American 
countries. Those governments, through 
a manipulation of the currency, are pay- 
ing a substantial subsidy to wool top 
manufacturers shipping to the United 
States. In fact, so large is the subsidy 
that its continuance has caused a shake- 
up in the Uruguayan Government. 

According to the best information I 
am able to receive, there have been about 
11 million pounds of these tops sold to 
the United States since January of this 
year, or the equivalent of 35,000,000 
pounds of grease wool. The average 
American mill would produce approxi- 
mately 8 pounds of top per man-hour, 
Figuring on that basis, the manufacture 
of 11,000,000 pounds of tops would re- 
quire 1,375,000 man-hours’ work. 

This, however, is not all of the domes- 
tic labor that is being replaced. If do- 
mestic wool had been used it would have 
required 35,000,000 grease pounds and 
the average day’s work of a union sorter 
is about 1,500 pounds of wool per day. 
It would, therefore, require about 186,- 
664 man-hours to sort this wool. In just 
this one commodity that is being im- 
ported into this country, 1,561,664 man- 
hours of work are being replaced. 

In my judgment, it is nothing short of 
criminal to permit the State Depart- 
ment, through the Secretary of the 


Treasury, to continue its policy of selling 
the American wool producers down the 
drain. It is also criminal for American 
labor organizations to sit idly by and see 
a million and a half man-hours of work 
lost to American labor by this same State 
ee as it sells the wool producer 
ort. 


Observance of Flag Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, in 
thousands and thousands of hamlets, 
villages, towns, and great metropolitan 
centers during the past week, celebra- 
tions and observances in honor of our 
national flag were held. 

I am sure all of us are firm in the 
belief that such services inspire us with 
higher feelings of true patriotism, loy- 
alty, and love of the Stars and Stripes. 

Impressive as were the ceremonies in 
every instance, I have the feeling that 
none were more so than those held in 
my home city of Pittsburgh on last Fri- 
day, June 13, in the courtrooms of Alle- 
gheny County. 

It pleases me to call attention to the 
fact that the ceremonies were opened 
by our former colleague, the Honorable 
Samuel A. Weiss, who many of us will 
remember with the most kindly feelings 
and who is now a judge of the common 
pleas court of that county. 

Thanks and congratulations are due to 
all those who participated on this mem- 
orable occasion, including the many out- 
standing judges and officials, as well as 
to the members of the committee respon- 
sible for the arrangements and conduct 
of the ceremonies. 

Mr. Speaker, because of the deep and 
lasting impressions created by this par- 
ticular Flag Day observance, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Record an account 
of the proceedings which appeared in 
the June 13, 1952 edition of the Pitts- 
burgh Legal Journal. This is the ac- 
count written by Mr. Blair Ross, editor 
and publisher of that outstanding jour- 
nal, an editor and publisher whose many 
years in that field have amply proven to 
the bench and to the bar of Allegheny 
County, Pa., as well as to all the profes- 
sional and other persons who have occa- 
sion to profit by a scrutiny of the con- 
tents of that paper, that his endeavors 
have constantly been to advance the in- 
terests, the well-being, and the integrity 
of the judiciary and the legal profession; 
never partisan, always objective, he has 
also been a great help to litigants in all 
walks of life. The article follows: 
IMPRESSIVE CEREMONY aT FLAG Day OBSERV- 

ANCE IN CRIMINAL CoURT—OVERFLOW CROWD 

ASSEMSLED Topar To WITNESS EvENT— 

Many NOTABLES PRESENT 

The bench and bar joined today with lead- 
ers of war veterans’ organizations and public 
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officials in the holding of an impressive cere- 
mony marking the observance of Flag Day. 
The ceremony was held in the assignment 
room of criminal court at 9:30 o'clock this 
morning. 

MILITARY PARTICIPANTS ASSEMBLED BEFORE 

CEREMONY 

Shortly before the ceremony was formally 
opened the military participants assembled 
in the corridor, These participants included 
massed color units from the Army, Navy, 
Marines, Air Force, and Coast Guard, along 
with the National Guard, veterans’ units, and 
10 military police. 

Promptly at 9:30 a. m. a bugler sounded 
assembly while all present stood at attention. 
The colorful procession then entered the 
court room and took their assigned places 
near the bench. A silken American flag 
which was to be presented to Judge Samuel 
A. Weiss was brought into the room by Ben 
Prager (Distinguished Service Cross), Jack S. 
McElvany, Milton Rankin, and Charles Kam- 
merer. 


THOMAS N. GRIGGS SERVED AS MASTER OF 
CEREMONIES j 


The ceremony was opened by Hon. Samuel 
A. Weiss, who is now serving as presiding 
judge, in criminal court. He introduced 
Thomas N. Griggs, president of the Allegheny 
County Bar Association, who was master of 
ceremonies at the proceedings. 

Mr. Griggs introduced the Reverend Father 
John O. Griffith, chaplain of the Six Hundred 
and Eighty-ninth Antiaircraft Gun Battalion, 
wno pronounced the invocation. 

Mr. Griggs: “Honorable judges, distin- 
guished guests, and other citizens of the 
United States, as I welcome you to this Flag 
Day program it is natural that our thoughts 
turn to the Armed Forces in Korea. May 
these thoughts deepen the resolve of each 
one of us that we will not allow the princi- 
ples and institutions of this country to be 
impaired by subversive influence or by weak- 
ening attack from within. 

“I think I can safely say that the courts 
of this county and the bar have a deep re- 
solve to preserve those principles. May we 
remain a free, united people under this flag. 

“I have been asked to announce that since 
court is not in session it is appropriate at 
parts of this ceremony that applause is 
permitted. 

“We are favored to have today representa- 
tives of each branch of the Armed Forces, 
and I now ask them to stand for a minute.” 


REMARKS OF DISTRICT ATTORNEY MALONE 


District Attorney James F. Malone, Jr., was 
then introduced to the audience. He stated 
the purpose of the ceremony and presented 
the court with a copy of the Flag Day proc- 
lamation signed by the President of the 
United States. His remarks, as contained in 
the petition he filed with the court, follow: 

“Tomorrow, June 14, 1952, is Flag Day. 
Since these courts are not open on Saturday, 
it is appropriate that we pay our respects to 
our flag today. I have attached herewith as 
part of this petition, a proclamation issued 
by Harry S. Truman, President of the United 
States. [Reads proclamation.] 

“I would also like to call to the court's 
attention, the fact that Flag Day is a legal 
holiday in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, so declared by an act of the legislature 
of this Commonwealth. It is of particular 
significance that the act was introduced in 
the general assembly, February 12, 1937, by 
the Honorable Samuel A. Weiss, now a judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Allegheny 
County, when that distinguished citizen 
was a member of the legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. The sight of 
Old Glory is always a reassuring influence in 
this day of confusion and fear for the fu- 
ture. It stands for all that our glorious 
country is, and has been, or ever will be. It 
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is truly a symbol of the American ideal. It 
represents everything we have come to learn 
as the American way of life. Millions of 
Americans have suffered and died under this 
symbol. They could always be sure of it 
and everything it represents, even though 
they might not be sure of anything else. It 
has ruled this land before and after every 
war in which this country has engaged, and 
in each of those wars was the one symbol 
of hope for our soldiers and our civilians 
both in times of defeat and victory. It was 
born with this Nation; it has never really 
been dishonored; and in these days of con- 
fusion and fear we know that if we hold true 
to everything it represents we can't go wrong. 

“I therefore move this honorable court that 
this motion be made a part of the court rec- 
ords, and that when court adjourns today it 
does so out of respect of our flag.” 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR HOLDERS 
HONORED 


Honored guests at the ceremony, who were 
introduced to the audience, were: Col. Sterl- 
ing L. Morelock, a World War I veteran; Lt. 
J. H. McDonald, Navy; Lt. Leonard A. Funk, 
paratroop, World War II veteran, and Sgt. 
Charles E. (Commando) Kelly, a hero of 
World War II. 

In presenting these honored heroes to the 
audience, Mr. Griggs said: 

“Those of you who have read this program 
have noticed that on the program there are 
four chaplains. This is symbolic and we 
might recall for a minute the illustrous story 
of the four chaplains on the transport Dor- 
chester which was torpedoed off Greenland in 
1943. 

“We are particularly privileged in this pro- 
ceeding to have present four holders of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor and I think 
that is unique, that we have the four of 
them here and I will introduce them to you; 
they are all from the Pittsburgh district. As 
I introduce them will they please rise.” 


FLAG PRESENTED TO JUDGE \7EISS 


Mr. Griggs: “Mr. E. J. Priddey, chairman 
of the United States Second Army advisory 
committee, will present this flag to the Hon- 
orable Judge Samuel A. Weiss, presiding 
judge in the court of quarter sessions of this 
county. The flag will be carried to the 
bench by an officer of this court, Benjamin 
Prager, who is a holder of the Distinguished 
Service Cross.” 

Mr. Priddey read the following citation: 


“CITATION TO THE HONORABLE SAMUEL A. WEISS 


“For your great devotion, loyalty, and 
service to your country, your State, and 
your city, 

“For your great respect for the flag of the 
United States of America, 

“For your true interpretation of loyalty 
and justice to all races and creeds, 

“For your successful promotion of the bill 
in the Legislature of Pennsylvania making 
June 14 a legal holiday in honor of our flag 
in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 

“For your great service to the Armed 
Forces of the United States, 

“For your distinguished service to all our 
veteran organizations, 

“For your active participation in all civic 
and charitable movements in our city, 

“We are extremely happy to present to you 
this flag of your country, to cherish always, 
and retain in your possession always. 

“By the Army Advisory Committee, United 
States Second Army, Western Pennsylvania: 

“EDWARD J. PRIDDEY,” 
Chairman. 
PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG 

Rey. Grover F. Nelson, of the Victory Bap- 
tist Church, then offered a prayer. Follow- 
ing this the pledge of allegiance to the flag 
Was given by all present, led by Rabbi Her- 
man Kieval, chaplain of Pittsburgh Post, 
No. 49, of the Jewish War Veterans. 


RESPONSE BY JUDGE WEISS 

Benjamin Prager presented the flag to 
Judge Weiss, who responded in these words: 

“Mr. Griggs, my distinguished colleagues, 
ladies, and gentlemen. I am just lacking 
in words to express my profound apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Priddey and the committee of 
the Army advisory committee for the pres- 
entation of this beautiful emblem which I 
cherish so dearly. 

“We are grateful for the presence of so 
many distinguished jurists of this court and 
other courts of this county and of this Com- 
monwealth. I want the distinguished audi- 
ence to meet them. To my left is Judge Hugh 
C. Boyle, the president judge of orphans’ 
court of Allegheny County; Judge Benjamin 
Lencher, the president judge of the county 
court of Allegheny County; Judge Gustav L. 
Schramm, president judge of the juvenile 
court of Allegheny County; Judge Harry M. 
Montgomery, my colleague in the common 
Pleas court of Allegheny County; judge to 
everybody, A. A. Nelson, of Cambria County; 
Judge Walter I. Anderson, of York County; 
Judge Clarence E. Bodie, of Wayne County; 
Judge Paul S. Lehman, of Mifflin County; my 
roommate and next-door friend, Judge John 
T. Duff, Jr.; our youngest judge, the son of 
our distinguished chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, Judge John 
Drew; and to the rear, everyone knows our 
own Judge Louis L. Kaufman, of county 
court; right before him is Judge Roy I. Car- 
son, of Washington County; another of the 
younger judges and a fine colleague of this 
court is Judge Ralph T. Bell; another young 
man who knows a good deal about the rever- 
ence of this flag, who served his country dur- 
ing the recent World War II, and who is now 
a judge of county court, Judge Loran L. 
Lewis; my colleague in the legislature, who 
helped make possible the passage of the 
Flag Day bill, Judge Homer S. Brown, of the 
county court. 

“It is needless for me to speak of the 

reverence we express for Old Glory. To- 
morrow it will be 175 years old—from the 
time of its adoption by the Continental Con- 
gress. 
“In time of history, when we see those who 
would betray this flag, we can say, thank God 
for the few Alger Hisses, Rosenbergs, and the 
Dr. Fuchs; when we see right on this pro- 
gram the gallant gentlemen who were willing 
to give their lives to preserve this emblem. 
You here, these four men who were given the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the highest 
military decoration of our country for gal- 
lantry far beyond that of duty. 

“Symbolic of the glory of this emblem, we 
have heard Thomas N. Griggs, the president 
of the Allegheny County Bar Association, re- 
late to all of us the significance of the four 
chaplains. I deem it an honor and a privi- 
lege that I was one of the 33 Congressmen 


present when they christened the Dorchester, - 


the largest troop ship in the history of our 
country which, when it attempted its crossing 
of the Atlantic, with over 3,100 GI’s aboard, 
on its third day out, off Greenland, it was 
struck broadside by a German torpedo and 
the entire crew on that ship was doomed, and 
on board that ship were these four chaplains. 
I knew two of them intimately: Rabbi Alex- 
ander Goode, the young splendid rabbi from 
York, Pa., the home of Judge Anderson; I 
knew him and his wife intimately; Rev. 
Clarke Poling, a splendid young minister, 
the son of Rey. Daniel Poling, one of the 
greatest Baptist ministers in America—he 
was a chip off the old block; Lt. George Fox, 
a Methodist minister; and Lt. John Wash- 
ington, a Catholic priest. Within 3 minutes 
this ship sank and these chaplains offered 
words of cheer and words of prayer. With 
Old Glory draped near them, they threw 
out life belts to the young boys struggling 
in the water, and took off their own. They 
were last seen kneeling together with their 
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arms around each other on that sinking 
troop ship. 

“Here were four chaplains of three faiths 
who practiced and worked and lived, until 
their very deaths, the simple philosophy of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Greater faith has no man. That is 
the symbol of unity evidenced by Old Glory— 
and I think it is fitting that this court take 
a little time out from a busy schedule to pay 
proper tribute to this great emblem that 
means so much freedom, liberty, justice, 
brotherhood, unity, equality, which is all sig- 
nificant in this great emblem. 

“Mr. District Attorney, as presiding judge 
of this court, when we convene shortly, I 
shall order it directed that when we ad- 
journ today we do so out of respect to Old 
Glory and I shall order that the minutes of 
this ceremony this morning be transcribed 
and placed upon the minutes and records of 
this court, and published in the Pittsburgh 
Legal Journal. I urge all of you citizens who 
have assembled here that tomorrow you 
proudly display Old Glory everywhere. Let 
it ever be a symbol, as signified, that this is 
the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

Mr. Griggs: “Thank you very much, Judge 
Weiss, for such a stirring speech. The pro- 
gram will conclude with benediction. Before 
you rise for that, I wish to ask you that after 
the benediction you remain standing while 
the judges and distinguished guests leave the 
room, after the retiring of the colors.” 

The benediction was given by the Reverend 
Mark Wingerd, chaplain, United States 
Veterans’ Hospital, Aspinwall. 


FLAG DAY COMMITTEE 


The committee which arranged the details 
of the exercises consisted of Col. John H. 
Shenkel, chairman of the Americanism Com- 
mittee of the American Legion and chief 
minute clerk of criminal court; E. J. Priddey, 
chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
United States Second Army; Col. Vincent P. 
Lupinacci, commander of the Two Hundred 
and Eighteenth Antiaircraft Group; and 
James E. Beam, president of the Federation 
of War Veterans Societies. 

Among the organizations represented were 
the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, AMVETS, 
Spanish-American War Veterans, Jewish War 
Veterans, Polish War Veterans, Society of the 
Twenty-eighth Division, Eightieth Division, 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor, Forty and 
Eight, Catholic War Veterans, Purple Heart 
Society, One Hundred and Eleventh Infantry, 
One Hundred and Seventh Field Artillery, 
Troop H of the First Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
and the American Defenders of Bataan and 
Corregidor. 

The text of the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was read by 
District Attorney Malone, follows: 


“PROCLAMATION, FLAG DAY, 1952, BY THE PRESI< 
DENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


“A proclamation 


“Whereas June 14, 1952, marks the one- 
hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
adoption of the flag of the United States by 
the Continental Congress; and 

“Whereas people of many national origins 
and religious beliefs have found refuge from 
oppression and an opportunity for a better 
life under this beloved standard; and 

“Whereas this flag is not only a symbol of 
freedom cherished by all Americans, but also 
an emblem of hope to millions of people 
dominated by ruthless dictatorships or liv- 
ing under oppressive economic conditions; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved August 3, 1949 (63 Stat. 492), 
has designated June 14 of each year as Flag 
Day, in commemoration of the adoption of 
the Stars and Stripes on June 14, 1777, as 
our national flag: 
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“Now, therefore, I, Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby direct that the flag be displayed on all 
Government buildings on Saturday, June 14, 
1952, and I call upon the people of the Na- 
tion to observe that day by suitable cere- 
monies, including the display of the flag at 
their homes and other appropriate places. 

“I also urge all our citizens to give special 
thought on Flag Day not only to their many 
rights and privileges but also to their duties 
and responsibilities under our national en- 
sign, to the end that we may rededicate our- 
selves on that day to the principles of free- 
dom and justice for which this Nation and 
its flag have always stood. 

“In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington this 28th 
day of May in the year of our Lord 1952, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the one hundred and seventy-sixth. 

“TSEAL] Harry S. TRUMAN, 

“By the President: 

“Davip BRUCE, 
“Acting Secretary of State.” 


Itinerary of Visits Scheduled in My 
District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, in an ef- 
fort to be of service to the citizens of 
my district, I plan to tour the 10-county 
area during the period of July 14 to 
July 25, inclusive. With the coopera- 
tion of local officials at 10 county-seat 
cities, I have been assured courthouse 
space in which to confer with those in- 
dividuals and groups who feel they have 
matters to discuss with their Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

It is my sincere hope that constituents 
will feel free to call on me during the 
time allotted their community. Whether 
they wish to discuss personal problems 
or national affairs, I shall welcome the 
opportunity to meet with them. 

No appointments will be necessary for 
those wishing to sit down with their 
Congressman, and it will be my intent, 
aided by office staff members, to give 
attention to all callers. 

Following is the itinerary scheduled, 
with the conference periods to be ob- 
served daily from the hours of 10 a. m. 
to 4 p. m., local time: 

July 14, Monday: Greensburg, Decatur 
County. 

July 15, Tuesday: Winchester, Ran- 
dolph County. 


July 16, Wednesday: New Castle, 
Henry County. 

July 17, Thursday: Shelbyville, Shelby 
County. 

July 18, Friday: Muncie, Delaware 
County. 

July 21, Monday: Greenfield, Hancock 
County. 


July 22, Tuesday: Connersville, Fay- 
ette County. 
July 23, Wednesday: Rushville, Rush 
County. 
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July 24, Thursday: Liberty, Union 
County. 

July 25, Friday: Richmond, Wayne 
County, 


Zion Lutheran Church Celebrates 
One Hundredth Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the Zion 
Lutheran Church, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
was founded more than 100 years ago, 
has served down through the years, and 
I want to extend my congratulations 
and include the account of this one- 
hundredth anniversary on Sunday last: 


ZION STARTS SECOND CeNTURY—CHURCH Has 
FESTIVAL SERVICE, BANQUET AT JUNIOR HIGH 
SUNDAY 
Today brings to a close the first century 

of the busy and useful life of Zion Lutheran 

congregation. From a small and inauspicious 

beginning on June 14, 1852, with about 30 

members, Zion Church has grown and de- 

veloped in this century to a prominent place 
of leadership in the Sandusky area. Its 
membership of 1,600 active communicants 
gives it the honor of being the largest Pro- 
testant congregation in the community. The 

Sunday school with an enrollment of 928 and 

average attendance of 810 in 1951 is the sec- 

ond largest in the entire American Lutheran 

Church. 

Sunday, the first day of Zion’s second 
century, will be featured by a large Centen- 
nial Festival Service at 10:30 a. m., in the 
junior high school building. Zion Church 
and her daughter congregations, St. Paul of 
Sandusky, Grace of Castalia, Zion of Huron 
and Trinity of Venice, and her sister con- 
gregation, St. John of Union Corners, will all 
join in what will no doubt be the largest 
Lutheran worship service ever to be held in 
Sandusky. The junior high school auditor- 
ium has been transformed into a very appro- 
priate sanctuary. An altar with a white 
cross towering 12 feet above it will form an 
attractive worship center. 

A 90-voice choir, drawn from the six par- 
ticipating congregations, will beautify the 
centennial festival service with two anthems 
directed by Harold Kaufman, of Zion Church. 
Harold Parker, the former director of Zion 
senior choir, will direct the mass choir in the 
singing of the Benediction. The choir will 
march in the processional and recessional, 
four abreast. 

OUTSTANDING LEADER 

Dr. Harold L. Yochum, president of Capi- 
tal University, will preach the sermon for 
this centennial anniversary. He is one of 
the outstanding educators and preachers 
and leaders of the Lutheran Church. Dr. 
Yochum, previous to his assuming the presi- 
dency of Capital University, served his 
church as president of the Michigan district 
of the American Lutheran Church, vice 
president of the American Lutheran Church, 
president of the American Lutheran Confer- 
ence, and delegate to the organizational 
meeting of the World Council of Churches, 

Under his leadership a new $335,000 gym- 
nasium was dedicated recently as a part of 
the annual commencement exercises and a 
new classroom and office addition is nearing 
completion for the divinity hall complex of 
buildings. Dr. Yochum has also close per- 
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sonal ties with Zion Church; his cousin, 
Luther Heiserman, is president of Zion con- 
gregation; and he was a classmate in the 
seminary of Capital University with the 
Reverend Theodore Stellhorn, Jr. 


SIX PASTORS PARTICIPATL 


The six pastors of the participating con- 
gregatlons—Rev. J. A. Griffith, Rev. William 
R. Lucht, Rev. C. J. Renner, Rev. George 
Probst, Dr. Theodore J. C. Shellhorn, and 
Rev. Theodore Stelihorn, Jr.—will all have 
a part in the worship service. Carl Reichert 
and Thomas Wilson, the vicars of St. Paul 
and Zion Churches, will also march in the 
clergy processional, Rev. J. A. Griffith has 
prepared an original prayer poem which he 
will use in leading the closing prayers of the 
service. ‘The organist and parish worker of 
Zion Church, Miss Laura Long, will preside 
at the organ for the service. The choir an- 
thems will be accompanied by Miss Barbara 
Grulich on the piano. The large staff of 
ushers will be directed by Lloyd Miller as 
head usher. 

Immediately following the centennial fes- 
tival service the men of the brotherhood 
will be directed by Reuben Ziegler in quick- 
ly changing the sanctuary into a large ban- 
quet hall seating 800. Members of the 
Daughters of Zion, under the leadership of 
Mrs, James Horan, will set the tables and 
arrange the decorations. It is planned to 
have the preparations for the banquet com- 
pleted in 1 hour so that the banquet can 
be served at about 1 o’clock. The careful 
planning of Carl Mackey, of the Sandusky 
public-schools system, has made possible this 
schedule of events. 


HEISERMAN TO PRESIDE 


Luther Heiserman, the president of Zion 
congregation will preside as master of cere- 
monies for the centennial banquet. He will 
call upon Mayor Rudolph Knauer to bring 
the greetings of the Sandusky community, 
the Reverend Robert Frey to bring the greet- 
ings of the Erie County Ministerial Associa- 
tion and their churches, the Reverend Ren- 
nix VanScoy of Bellevue to bring the greet- 
ings of the neighboring Lutheran congrega- 
tions and the American Lutheran Church. 

Lend colorful touch to centennial observ- 
ance of Zion Church: Attired in costumes 
popular with the times 100 years ago, the 
following members of the Zion Lutheran 
Church Couples Club joined in the centen- 
nial festival service and banquet at the 
junior high school Sunday—representing 
the original 39 charter members who formed 
the first congregation June 14, 1852. Zion 
now has a membership of 1,600 active com- 
municants: Mr. and Mrs. George Moore, Mr. 
and Mrs. William Keller, Mr. and Mrs. Still- 
man Miller and granddaughter Cathy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Ohlemacher, Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard McGeachie, Mr. and Mrs. Carl Peters, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Thiede, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Tight, Mr. and Mrs. Donald Grobe, 
Mrs. Lee John Schwab and daughters Janice 
and Lela, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Wright and 
daughter Faye, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Santoro 
and daughter Ellen Sue, Burnell Nissen, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Thiede, Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Hartung, Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Bell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clayton Bailey, Mrs. Ernest Walborn 
and daughter Martha and son Richard, Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Waldo 
Weidenbach and daughters Lois and Janet, 
and Mr, and Mrs. Howard Ziemke. 


ZION CHURCH CELEBRATION HELD SUNDAY 
Insprrinc CROWDS, Music, AND ADDRESSES 
HELPED To Make SUNDAY, THE First Day OF 
ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH’s SECOND CEN- 
TURY, A Dax WHICH WILL BE LONG REMEM- 
BERED 
Joined in the celebration in the junior 

high by five neighboring Lutheran congre- 

gations, a near-capacity audience heard Dr, 
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Harold Yochum, president of Capital Uni- 
versity, challenge the membership of Zion 
Church to even greater service in the King- 
dom of God. He noted the outstanding fact 
that though Zion Church has only had eight 
pastors in her first century, and that the last 
four pastors served the period since 1879, 
yet, Zion Church has furnished 14 of its 
sons for the Lutheran ministry and has six 
more preparing at the present time for the 
ministry. 

He closed his sermon with presenting ob- 
jectives of service which would stretch the 
abilities of any congregation and challenged 
Zion to attain them. 

Dr. George Smalisreed, managing editor of 
the Columbus Dispatch and chairman of 
the board of regents of Capital University 
and a son of Zion Church, addressed the cen- 
tennial banquet crowd of 800 in the after- 
noon at the junior high. 

His address was a challenge to the mem- 
bership of Zion Church as citizens of our 
Nation, community, and home. He told his 
audience that complete Christian mobiliza- 
tion must be the order of the day. Our 
Christian citizens must not only sing, “On- 
ward Christian Soldiers,” but they must live 
that way. 

Dr. Smallsreed reminisced very interest- 
ingly concerning his early years as a member 
of Zion and spoke especially of his remem- 
brances of his first day in the parochial 
school of Zion Church. 

A colorful touch was lent to the entire 
day by the 63 members of the Couples Club 
and some of their families who were dressed 
in the costumes which were worn 100 
ago. They attended the festival service and 
the banquet as a group. 

During the intermission between the serv- 
ice and the banquet they gathered around 
the lighthouse in Washington Park for a 
group photograph. The floral decoration of 
the lighthouse features the centennial of 
Zion Church. 


Opinion From the Grass Roots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including a letter from a 
citizen who lives in Spokane, Wash. It 
is self-explanatory and to the point: 

SPOKANE, WaSH., May 29, 1952. 
The Honorable Lawrence H. SMITH, 

United States House of Representa- 
tives, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: It is indeed a 
relief to catch a glimpse of a bit of sanity 
in the Congress, as evidenced by your ob- 
jection to the free junkets for foreigners, 
as was related on the editorial page of the 
Spokesman-Review, a morning newspaper 
of this city. 

The current administration has continued 
to go from bad to worse. And the one thing 
that really distresses me is the fact that the 
Republican Members of the Congress com- 
plain, “What can we do? We are in the 
minority!” Nuts to such an attitude. 

A lot of times our military combat teams 
have found themselves in the minority but 
they didn't quit fighting. And he is a darn 
poor Congressman who lays down simply be- 
cause he is a member of a minority party. 
What all of you gentlemen need is to be as- 
sembled in one group and really bawled out. 


As a matter of fact you should be required 
to memorize the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution of the United States, 
and the Star-Spangled Banner. 

Those patriotic American colonials who 
signed the Declaration of Independence and 
then who organized our Nation of Thirteen 
Colonies into the United States of America 
were in the minority in more ways than one. 
They were opposed by a large of their 
own fellow colonials as well as by the citi- 
zens of Great Britain. But they won out, 
and their descendants continued to win out 
until the international-minded Members of 
our Congress, the administration, and a lot 
of un-American citizens, jointly, sold us 
down the river. This while they were try- 
ing to sell our way of life to the European 
and Asiatic nations, and in trying to make 
allies of them. 

Sure, all this makes a lot of good jobs for 
a lot of individuals who don't give a darn 
about the United States. Billions of dol- 
lars wasted through the appropriations of 
the Congress, and we haven't a friend in the 
world among the leaders in the foreign coun- 
tries, and probably but darn few of those 
in the lower ranks. 

There is but one way to make friends in 
this world, and this is to look after the 
United States first. Personally, I don’t give 
a darn what any foreign nation and its citi- 
zens think about the United States of Amer- 
ica. Certainly enough of them thought 
enough of this Nation to come here and 
try to make this country their home. And 
God bless them, we have a lot of better for- 
eign-born citizens than we have American 
citizens. And I love them. I love any for- 
eign-born citizen who thinks enough of my 
country to adopt it and its institutions as 
his or her own. But for God's sake, let's keep 


all over the world. 
No Congress can do it, and no President nor 
all of his followers can do it. 

There is another point I want to empha- 
size again and again and again. The Pres- 
ident of the United States is subordinate 
to the Congress of the United States. It ap- 
pears that the majority of the Congress is 
wholly unaware of this fact. As a result 
they have simply surrendered their power 
and their strength to him. Sure, it's easy 
to do this. Just let the President take over 
the reins of Government and drive it in any 
direction he chooses. 

The President is the boss of his Cabinet, 
one that he has appointed, but approved by 
the Senate. But he certainly is not the boss 
of the Congress except when the Congress 
simply lays down on the job and yields to 
him. And uo loyal American would do such 
a thing. We must, if we are to survive, keep 
the legislative and the executive branches 
of our Government separate and distinct. 
All too long they have been merged. The 
executive branch merely looks to the legis- 
lative for funds—that's all. In effect, they 
say, just give us the appropriations and we 


will do everything else. Sure they will. They 


will even do your laundry for you. 

The United States of America. Rapidly 
becoming the Consolidated States of Amer- 
ica. Do you want this? I'll be darned if 
Ido. I want 48—should be 50—independent 
States of the United States, and only look- 
ing to the Federal Government to provide 
us with protection from our enemies from 
abroad, and perform other duties involved 
upon it that is separate from a State. 

At this time we are involved in a heck of 
a mess, and it is long since time that the 
Congress should declare itself. Its connec- 
tion with the executive branch and the judi- 
cial should be one of extreme dignity and 
cold courtesy. When the President visits 
the Congress his attitude should be one of 
meekness, about the same attitude that a 
colonel has toward a superior. 

Sure the President hes a big job. But 
only because he has taken over a lot of 
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responsibilities with which he should not be 
burdened. The mass of the responsibilities 
he has assumed should be left in the hands 
of capable subordinates. And they should 
be capable—and not political rewarded indi- 
viduals who are going along with the admin- 
istration just for the ride. 

Who will be our next President remains 
to be determined. But certainly not Eisen- 
hower or Tarr. If the Congress prefers to be 
dominated by a President then I urge that 
General MacArthur be elected. But if it 
prefers to retain its authorized control of the 
Federal Government then a civilian should 
be elected, preferably Senator DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois. However, the financial situation 
being what it is, and the human race being 
what it is, I feel quite sure that again the 
Democratic Party will carry the election. 
With Senator RUssELL as either the Presi- 
dent—or Vice President—and some Yankee 
his running mate. But in any case the Con- 
gress should rule the roost, 

While I am at it I could write a book, but 
I won't. But I do want to say something 
about our absurd taxing system. For 12 
years I have advocated the only sensible tax 
structure that is possible. Just as millions 
of others have done. Namely, a producers 
and importers sales tax. During these 12 
years only four objections have been cffered 
by anyone—and not one objection has been 
sound. With a sound tax structure we can 
liquidate the Nation's indebtedness in any 
predetermined number of years. 

At this time—and ever since I can remem- 
ber—our Nation has “prospered?” during the 
period of a war. 

During times of peace we have suffered 
from inactivity, except during the years of 
about 1922 until the depression of 1929. 
From 1922 until the beginning of 1927 we had 
the most prosperous times we have ever had 
during peace. And the reasons for this are 
simple. We simply did business on credit. 
And so active we became that a lot of darn 
fools got scared about the situation. It 
wasn't healthy to be so prosperous. Un- 
fortunately, we did become seriously af- 
flicted with the curse of speculation. Com- 
mercial leaders discovered, so they thought, 
that they could make more money selling 
stock in their enterprises than they could 
their products. I could cite several parallel 
examples of this that ended just as unhap- 
pily. Fortunately, I think such activities 
now are largely handicapped and won't hap- 
pen again. 

We can’t have an economically healthy 
nation until the Congress has been placed 
or restored to health. Logically, the Con- 
gress should be like a flowing stream. It 
should purify itself. You gentlemen know 
the evils that exist and persist. For example, 
the unholy thing of requiring the office staff 
to kick-back a portion of his salary. Ac- 
cepting bribes. In fact all sorts of forbid- 
den things. A Congressman should not only 
avoid evil but he should avoid the very 
appearance of evil, just to paraphrase a sen- 
tence out of the Bluejackets Manual. Cer- 
tainly a Congressman should be as free from 
evil as a member of our Navy. 

At this time we have a great nation but 
the evils from within right now appear to 
be more threatening than those from with- 
out—as great as these threats seem to be, 
As a matter of fact I am more scared about 
rotten politics than I am from foreign na- 
tions. And at this time it cannot be any- 
thing but rotten politics that keeps our 
Armed Forces pinned down in Korea. Inei- 
dentally, who in the devil ever even suspect- 
ed the North Koreans and Chinese Commu- 
nists of wanting an armistice or peace. Cer- 
tainly no one in the United States, outside of 
the various phases of the administration, 
would have listened to any arguments ad- 
vanced by the enemy. Not even for a se- 
ond. Of course, General MacArthur was 
right. No patriotic American citizen doubts 
him. The armistice in Germany in 1918 was 
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sufficient to prove that peace only comes 
with unconditional surrender on the part of 
an enemy. 

Now enough of this. I will be most grate- 
ful to you, Congressman Smurx, if you will 
read this communication and lend such in- 
fluence as you may have toward restoring 
the strength and power that properly be- 
longs to it.1 I gan assure you that my 
blood boils when I hear the President refer 
to the Congress in a derogatory manner. I 
am quite sure that the late Franklin D. 
Roosevelt had more respect for it than to do 
such a thing. Sure, the Congress surren- 
dered its powers to him—which it should 
not have done—but we seldom have a Presi- 
dent of his characteristics, and the people 
approved of such a surrender. 

Yours for better government, 
CHARLES C. KING. 


Foreign Policy and “Security” Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a pertinent and informa- 
tive article that appeared in the Janes- 
ville Gazette on May 26, shortly after 
the House had voted on the recent mu- 
tual security administration bill. The 
editorial is full of facts and is an im- 
portant contribution to the discussion 
of foreign policy. I commend it to the 
attention of every Member of this House, 


Fonsi POLICY AND “SECURITY” DOLLARS 


By a vote of 245 to 110, the House of Rep- 
resentatiyes has cut United States economic 
and military aid to foreign nations by $1,- 
700,000,000. There is a great outcry in Wash- 
ington that such a reduction will sabotage 
administration plans abroad. The pressure 
is now on the Senate as a possible spring- 
board for restoration of at least a part of the 
Truman recommendation. 

Whatever the belief of administration of- 
ficials, it is quite obvious to most Americans 
that the $7,900,000,000 urged by Truman is 
too big—in two ways. It is too big for 
efficient spending and perhaps more than 
could be used, even with all the extrava- 
gances which have come to public attention. 

More important, it is too big to be han- 
dled by American taxpayers, Foreign needs 
notwithstanding, and even though the even- 
tual returns might represent the “$2.50 for 
every $1 spent” in the optimistic forecasts 
of Washington's officials, there are practical 
limits beyond which we cannot go. Spend- 
ing for foreign aid in one form or another 
in past years probably represents the abso- 
lute maximum, and has been at a pace which 
cannot be maintained for more than a brief 
period of time. 

Foreign-aid appropriations are so closely 
tied in with foreign policy that the two 
cannot be separated. The policy we have 
followed, and will continue to follow in 
its important outline, is one which hinges 
almost entirely on the expenditure of United 
States dollars. In this respect foreign policy 
of the 1950's differs greatly from policies of 
the past, 

Wisconsin's Senator Witry within the past 
few days has brought down upon his head 
a deluge of condemnation and praise from 
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opposing camps because of his surprise en- 
dorsement of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
In recent speeches he has cast himself in 
the role of leader of any Republican faction 
which is willing to work with the Democratic 
administration in charting the Nation’s 
course in its relations abroad. 

In our opinion, Senator WitEy’s beliefs do 
not warrant all of the brickbats tossed by 
some of his Republican associates, but 
equally true is the belief that he is not 
entitled to any bouquets. His theory is 
right—there should be a strong and well- 
understood bipartisan foreign policy. In 
its relations with other nations, the United 
States should stand completely unified, and 
its policies should have the support of all 
political factions. 

So far, Wey is on the right track, but 
no further. Actually, there has been no 
bipartisan policy, even under Senator Van- 
denberg, and every Republican knows it. 
It is true that many Republicans have gone 
along with the Fair Deal leadership in many 
of its ideas, but the policies, if such they 
can be called, have been developed almost 
completely in the White House and State 
Department and handed to Congress ready- 
made. 

Often, as in the Korean war, the situation 
was such that congressional cooperation be- 
came a matter of absolute necessity. Oppo- 
sition elements might criticize actions taken, 
but generally it was too late for anything 
except approval—either grudging or enthu- 
siastic, depending upon the viewpoint of the 
legislator. 

The bipartisan views of Senator WI. nx, it 
seems, are subject to two principal criticisms, 

The first of these is a general unwilling- 
ness on the part of Republicans to accept 
any responsibility for the intolerable mess 
in which the United States is involved 
abroad. Naturally, there must be a sharing 
by the entire Nation in whatever the neces- 
sities and obligations Roosevelt-Truman 
leadership may bring, but the situation is 
one of Democratic making. There is no 
escaping that. 

The second involves the bipartisan policy 
itself which Senator Winx seems to indicate 
is worth his cooperation and that of other 
Republicans. The policy, if there is one, has 
been wavering and of uncertain direction. 
The end results—Communist China, a sus- 
picious and often uncooperative Europe 
despite billions spent there, the bitterness 
toward America in many Asiatic and Moslem 
areas, the stalemated Korean conflict, and 
finally the demand for rearming on a vast 
scale in the obvious fear of war—could hardly 
be worse. 

Republicans, and probably a good many 
Democrats too, are unwilling to endorse a 
policy which has brought about such disaster. 
If there was a policy at all it apparently had 
its crux in a child-like trust in Soviet Russia 
and in the surface representations of com- 
munism. 

In its broadest outline, the New Deal and 
Fair Deal foreign program was based first 
upon complete trust and cooperation with 
Red Russia, and more recently, upon a sud- 
den frantic resistance to Russian aims when 
Washington officialdom awoke to the dangers 
so closely embraced earlier. We are being 
guided in accord with the second phase of 
this policy. The wartime and postwar co- 
operation, it must be recalled, came in the 
face of Soviet acts so treacherous and so re- 
cent that there could be no excuse for being 
misled. 

Only briefly before the outbreak of World 
War II, Russia swallowed up all its little 
Baltic neighbors, and then invaded and 
forced concessions from Finland, regarded as 
America’s special friend in Europe. Its non- 
aggression pact with Nazi Germany—which 
Hitler was unwilling to trust—and the con- 
cessions obtained at that time, were a mat- 
ter of history. 
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It is dificult to believe that Senator WILEY 
is willing to associate himself with any of 
the policies which were developed during 
the past few years in dealing with Russia 
and communism, and these dealings have 
been about all there is to the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States during recent 
years. 

We need a strong foreign policy, and one 
which, if that is possible, will rally support 
from all Americans of whatever political 
creed. It must be based, however, upon 
a realistic consideration of United States 
interests and resources, and must tend 
to correct so far as possible the obvious er- 
rors of the past. 


Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article which 
appeared in the June 1952 edition of the 
Columbia entitled “Television Gets Re- 
ligion,” and written by Mr. T. J. Mc- 
Inerney: 

TELEVISION “GETS RELIGION” 
(By T. J. McInerney) 

When His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Fulton J. Sheen, auxiliary bishop of New 
York, clamly strode from the wings of the 
stage in the Adelphia Theater, just off 
Broadway, into the range of three television 
cameras and, through them, into the homes 
of countless eager viewers, there were many 
persons in the mushrooming TV industry— 
and among the Bishop's legion of friends 
who were a trifle apprehensive about the out- 
come. Standing off-stage, out of camera 
range and among a group of technicians, was 
a young priest, Father Edwin B. Broderick, 
Ph, D., whose bearing was one of confidence 
in the outcome of the television debut of 
the noted Catholic educator, lecturer, writer 
and convert-maker. 

Musing about the now-famous February 
12, 1952, debut of Bishop Sheen, Father 
Broderick, director of the Radio and Tele- 
vision Communications Office of the Arch- 
diocese of New York, admits that he was one 
of a small number of persons who were fully 
confident that Bishop Sheen would be able 
to hold forth before the relentless combina- 
tion of television cameras and microphones 
for 28 minutes with a spiritual discourse. 
The bishop's telecast was being presented 
under the auspices of Father Broderick’s re- 
cently established office and, in the tradi- 
tion of the entertainment world, the pro- 
ducer” would have to bear the brunt of the 
industry's reaction to a “flop.” 


STRANGE DOUBTS OF NEW MEDIUM 


Sitting in his office in an archdiocesan 
building situated almost opposite the resi- 
dence of Francis Cardinal Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, who had appointed him 
to his post some five months before Bishop 
Sheen’s inaugural TV appearance, Father 
Broderick, with several months of the bish- 
op's weekly video appearances written into 
history, says he was never able to under- 
stand why the man, who for a quarter of a 
century has captivated audiences of every 
kind, was deemed by some segments of the 
television industry as being incapable of per- 
forming the same feat in their medium. 

He has since learned that there are some 
people in the video industry who are afraid 
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to attempt anything out of the ordinary and 
to these the thought of anyone attempting 
to hold an audience intact for a half hour 
(28 actual minutes of telecasting) was a 
revolutionary one. 

Father Broderick is quick to admit that he 
was not alone in his confident attitude to- 
ward Bishop Sheen’s program before it went 
out over the Dumont network. Chris. J. 
Witting, president of Dumont and a non- 
Catholic, went all-out for the idea when it 
was suggested that there was a niche in the 
television industry for a program that would 
be a sort of spiritual workshop, or clinic. 

There were some who thought that the best 
time allotment for such a program would 
be in the afternoon, but others were quick 
to point out that such a period would by- 
pass the vast number of listeners-viewers 
who would be at work at that time. Selec- 
tion of the period from 8 to 8:30 o’clock on 
Tuesday evening gave the skeptics a field 
day. 

The basis of their howls was the fact that 
the period was in direct competition with 
the long-standing tenure on an adjoining 
channel of Milton Berle. A popular crooner 
had attempted to “buck” the Berle domi- 
nancy of the television audience at that hour 
and was at that point getting ready to throw 
in the sponge because of his inability to 
snare a sponsor. 

The doubting Thomases of TV and related 
fields droned predictions of disaster for the 
forthcoming spiritual clinic Some 
weeks after the Bishop Sheen telecast had 
caused his popularity rating to drop some 10 
points, Berle himself uttered a philosophi- 
cally gracious comment: 

“If I am going to be eased from the top 
by someone, I am glad that I'm being eased 
off by the one for whom Bishop Sheen is 
speaking.” 

Not even Father Broderick was prepared 
for the deluge of mail and other messages 
that descended upon his office, the Dumont 
network and Bishop Sheen's headquarters at 
the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
More than 4,000 letters poured in each week 
after the first two broadcasts and, as the pro- 
gram picked up additional listeners from the 
raves of the professional TV critics and the 
word-of-mouth advertising provided by ap- 
preciative viewers, the mail increased until 
it reached a peak of about 8,500 letters a 
week. 

With a 3-week trip to Rome and other Eu- 
ropean points scheduled for the latter part 
of April and early May long before he em- 
barked on his television venture, Bishop 
Sheen was willing to surrender the program 
period to another speaker, but the viewers 
let it be known that they wanted no substi- 
tutes, please. With the capacity for work 
and the store of energy that are the wonder- 
ment of all with whom he comes in contact, 
Bishop Sheen fitted into his pre-European 
trip a trio of filmed programs which made it 
possible for “Life is Worth Living” to go on 
without interruption in his absence. 

As an indication of the hold which Bishop 
Sheen has on an audience, Father Broderick 
relates that the fan mail received on behalf 
of the program contains innumerable re- 
quests for copies of the book, Life Is Worth 
Living—even though there is no such volume, 
The impression that there is such a book 
stems from the fact that the television 
camera, as an “introduction” to the bishop's 
appearance, focuses on a table containing a 
“prop” volume on which is lettered the legend 
“Life Is Worth Living.” 

NO SCRIPT, NO CUE CARDS 

Although he speaks without a prepared 
script—and without cue cards of any kind— 
the bishop occasionally reads a passage from 
some work to illustrate a point. Those who 
handle the bishop's mail aver that if there 
were such a book it would be in the “best 
seller” class—judging from the inquiries 
about it, 


Another index of the bishop's popularity is 
the volume of the requests for admission to 
the telecasts. The theater from which the 
program emanates seats approximately 1,000 
persons, and from the very beginning there 
was a backlog of from 6 to 8 weeks in filling 
requests. The privilege of watching the pro- 
gram being telecast is extended in line with 
the industry’s policy of permitting the pub- 
lic to “look in” on it, much as the radio 
broadcasting companies have permitted 
studio audiences, but the real audience 
which the bishop enjoys is dispersed in liv- 
ing rooms across the land. It is to them 
he speaks when he calmly strides from the 
wings into the setting, which is a replica of 
a priest’s study, faces the cameras, and, with 
his boyish smile, says: “Friends, thanks for 
allowing me to come into your home again.” 

The theater audience, of course, enjoys 
one advantage over the unseen audience in 
that they can appreciate the view of the 
stately churchman, attired in black cassock 
with purple piping, with purple cape billow- 
ing from his shoulders, and gold cross gleam- 
ing on his chest. On his head, of course, is 
the traditional bishop’s zucchetto—skull cap. 

One of the rating services in 
the TV industry—their findings being the 
barometer by which a program's popularity 
is judged—reported that on his fourth tele- 
cast Bishop Sheen had a rating of 10.8, 
which, they estimated, meant he was viewed 
in approximately 307,000 homes in the New 
York area alone. The bishop's network rat- 
ing in the areas of Washington and Chicago 
for the same week was a point higher, indi- 
cating that the program is even more popu- 
lar outside the New York area. 

Beamed at first to only New York, Wash- 
ington, and Chicago, the bishop’s coverage 
in less than 2 months was extended to 15 
cities. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Columbus tock the program 
“live.” Then New Haven, Omaha, Provi- 
dence, Pittsburgh, Schenectady, Boston, and 
Detroit took the program on kinescope or, 
as the trade terms it, “via teletranscription 
on a delayed basis,” meaning that they pre- 
sent it on film at a later date than the origi- 
nal “live” program. Subsequently, Miami 
and Atlanta, also took the program on the 
latter basis and there were indications that 
the list would grow steadily. 

As this is written, not quite 3 months after 
the program's inception, Bishop Sheen was 
estimated by the Dumont researchers to have 
a weekly audience well in excess of 2,000,000 
people. With a recess during July and Au- 
gust, the bishop is in demand, by both Du- 
mont and the public, to return again early 
in the fall. 

Father Broderick is unstinted in his praise 
of the Dumont network which has provided 
all time, programing, technical, and other 
facilities, including the theater and the 

thereof, without a penny's cost to 
his office—which, incidentally, has no pro- 
visions for paying the astronomical time 
charges exacted for programs. The radio 
and television networks and individual sta- 
tions are, however, disposed to allot time for 
religious and noncommercial programs and 
Dumont has simply extended itself beyond 
this disposition to include all other charges. 

In being able to present the precedent- 
making Life Is Worth Living telecasts, the 
archdiocesan radio and television office has 
been demonstrating two new concepts in 
programing: First, that a man of dynamic 
personality and stature can carry 2 half-hour 
show alone; and second, that a very sub- 
stantial number of televiewers want some- 
thing more substantial in the way of program 
material than has generally been available 
in the prime evening hours. 

Working with Father Broderick, in making 
the Bishop Sheen program a reality and a 
powerful force in satisfying public eagerness 
for the exploration of eternal truths, has been 
James L. Caddigan, a Bloomfield, N. J., Catho- 
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lic, who is the Dumont network’s program 
director, with an able assist from another 
Catholic, Frank Bunetta, director of the 
bishop’s program. For Mr. Caddigan, in par- 
ticular, the bishop’s success is gratifying be- 
cause, since television became available to 
the general public, he had been advocating 
just such a and it remained for 
the combination of the bishop and Father 
Broderick’s office to make it possible. It is no 
secret that during the same period the arch- 
diocesan clerical authorities were anxious to 
make use of the new bishop's talents in the 
new medium, but lacked what they—Bishop 
Sheen himself—felt would be a good format. 

Perhaps the best indication of the impact 
and the effect that the Bishop Sheen telecast 
has had on people of all faiths—about one- 
third of the letters elicited by the program 
come from non-Catholics—is to be had from 
the mail itself. 

“what a glorious age we do live in,“ wrote 
a Brooklyn resident, “When, through the 
magic of television, your message may be 
brought right into the homes of those who 
need it (and who does not), and the won- 
derful part of it all is that folks who are 
not necessarily Catholic (like the writer) may 
listen and ponder.” 

A New York City physician wrote that he 
was confident that the program will find fer- 
tile soil in receptive minds. Another viewer 
wrote: “It is very relaxing and educational 
in contrast to the overemphasis on slap- 
stick comedy, crime and western stories.” 
Members of a family, who identified them- 
selves as Episcopalians, wrote: We are not 
Roman Catholics, but religious boundaries 
are no reason to hold any thought of not 
hearing a man of your caliber.” 

In presenting his talks, Bishop Sheen has 
made them acceptable to people of all faiths 
by making them Christian in outlook but not 
specifically Roman Catholic. A weekly news- 
magazine, often subject to criticism for its 
handling of Catholic matters, went all-out 
in praise of the program and the bishop, in- 
cluding a cover picture. Said the weekly in 
the course of its lengthy article: 

“Bishop Sheen is not using the coaxial 
cable to try to convert America to the Cath- 
olic faith. What he has to say on TV is 
not dogma, but a mixture of common sense, 
logic and Christian ethics. Says Sheen: 
‘Americans are like dry wood that can be ig- 
nited—with inspiration. People want to be 
good, Bu: they want reasons. If you give 
people a reason, they at least have to have 
a reason to disagree. This helps all of us. I 
try to bring fresh air into the home.’” 

Bishop Sheen, with a quarter of a century 
of success and fame as a radio speaker (he is 
still heard frequently on the Catholic Hour) 
has this to say about his new field of en- 
deavor: 

“It is fitting that every new medium be 
used for the diffusion of the Word. Radio is 
like the Old Testament, inasmuch as it is 
a hearing without a seeing. Television is the 
New Testament, for in it the Word is made 
fiesh and dwells in our living room.” 

While it is the most spectacularly success- 
ful, the Life is Worth Living program is not 
the only production of the Archdiocesan Ra- 
dio and Television Office directed by Father 
Broderick. The office, staffed only by the 
director, a full-time secretary, and several 
part-time clerical workers, is responsible for 
a number of other television and radio pro- 
grams. It also serves, without fee, as a clear- 
ing house and consultant for the radio 
and television industries on matters of 
church doctrine and policy. The latter serv- 
ice was one of the prime purposes for which 
Cardinal Spellman established the office less 
than a year ago. 

Prior to its inception, radio and television 
people would take their problems to indi- 
vidual priests, either at the archdiocesan 
headquarters adjoining St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral or in the various parishes. The office is 
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designed to provide the radio and TV people 
with a central source of information and 
clearance and they have accepted it with 
open arms. The office also serves as a de- 
pository for the complaints of Catholic lis- 
teners relative to objectionable programs and 
programs containing material deemed anti- 
Catholic or as not being in accord with 
church dogma. As the Nation’s radio and 
television center, New York City has long 
needed such a Catholic clearing house. 

Not long ago, Father Broderick's atten- 
tion was directed to a radio program which 
was purported to have contained a passage 
in which a Catholic priest was quoted as 
having broken the seal of the confessional. 
Having previously received comparable com- 
plaints which, on investigation, had proved 
to be not as serious as reported. Father 
Broderick asked the radio network involved 
for a copy of the script of the program in 
question. Upon checking it, he found that 
the complaint was justified. His policy in 
such, and related cases is to take the matter 
up in diplomatic fashion with the program 
officials of a network or an individual sta- 
tion, explain the church’s attitude on the 
issue at hand and offer the facilities of his 
office to avail future situations. 

Another popular television feature pro- 
duced by Father Broderick’s unit is a CBS-TV 
feature, telecast at 5:30 o’clock Sunday eve- 
nings under the title, “Lamp Unto My Feet.” 
Featured on this program are bishops and 
monsignori who use a brief dramatic sketch 
by professional actors to drive home some 
facet of Catholic teaching and dogma. A 
more recent addition to the TV schedule of 
the office is a program known as TV Religious 
Chapel, presented over the NBC video facili- 
ties Sunday mornings at 9:30 o'clock. The 
program features selections by outstand- 
ing choirs representing churches in the arch- 
diocese of New York and timely addresses by 
well-known members of the clergy. 

The Dumont network offers a regular 
Wednesday morning feature, “Morning 
Chapel,” on which a Catholic clergyman is 
presented in rotation with those of the 
Protestant and Jewish faiths. On Sundays, 
at 1 o'clock in the afternoon, NBC-TV offers 
another program, “Frontiers of Faith,” pro- 
duced by Father Broderick's unit. “This 
Week in Religion” is a Dumont television 
program presented every Sunday on its New 
York station from 6 to 7 o'clock, with 20- 
minute segments devoted to Catholic, Jewish, 
and Protestant news and features. 

Solemn high mass is telecast, with the 
approval of the achdiocesan authorities, from 
St. Patrick's Cathedral starting at midnight 
on Christmas Day and on Passion, Palm, and 
Easter Sundays, under the supervision of 
Father Broderick, The Three Hours Agony,” 
from the cathedral, was broadcast over the 
Fordham University radio station, WFUV-FM, 

In the radio field, the radio and television 
office produces, supervises, and acts as con- 
sultant on a wide variety of long-standing 
and new programs. The programs like “Ave 
Maria Hour,” “Catholic Hour,” “Church of 
the Air” (a rotation program), “Holy Mary 
Hour,” and others, are produced by others 
and the office makes no attempt to interfere 
with what everyone concedes to be their 
efficient and effective presentation, 

Father Broderick sees the functions of the 
office he directs as fourfold: (1) The co- 
ordination of existing television and radio 
programs in the archdiocese, (2) providing 
technical assistance and advice to stations 
in their presentation of programs with a 
Catholic tone, (3) the production of new 
features such as Life Is Worth Living, and 
(4) the recruitment of Catholics for writ- 
ing, acting, and other work in radio and 
television. 

It must be emphasized that the latter 
point in no way sets up the radio and tele- 
vision office as an employment agency— 
what it seeks to do is advise those seeking 


employment in these communications media 
whether they have talent and where such 
talent might best be put to work in further- 
ance of the faith. Father Broderick points 
out that thousands of ambitious people of 
all ages are clamoring for admission to what 
they think is the “golden field of television” 
and only a handful are assured of even a 
small measure of success. 

The increasing number of religious radio 
and television programs emanating from the 
archdiocese of New York are a tribute to the 
long hours of negotiation, liaison, and pro- 
duction activities of this 35-year-old native 
of New York City’s East Side, who was or- 
dained in 1942, following studies at St. 
Joseph's Seminary at Dunwoodie. There- 
after, he served in a parish in the Bronx for 
a year, taught for 4 years at Cardinal Hays 
High School in that community, and served 
on the staff at St. Patrick’s Cathedral until 
his appointment to his present post in Sep- 
tember 1951. He holds a Master of Arts de- 
gree from Fordham University and that insti- 
tution also conferred on him a Doctorate of 
English Language and Literature. 

Father Broderick doesn't know why he was 
selected to head the office which Cardinal 
Spellman and other archdiocesan authori- 
ties felt was sorely needed. And, regarding 
the unanimous verdict that the office is doing 
a fine job, he is characteristically self- 
effacing. Those in the stations and net- 
works who seek his help, are aware of his 
willingness to help and his quietly pleasant 
know-how. Listeners and viewers are aware 
of the results of his labors as new and better 
programs are made available to them. 


Wisconsin Leads in Barbershop Harmony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Wisconsin has done it again. 
Eau Claire is the home town of the 
United States Air Force quartet, the 
Four Teens, who last week end captured 
the International Barbershop Quartet 
championship at the Kansas City Music 
Hall. The quartet was organized in Eau 
Claire, and was called the Four Teens 
because all the personnel were teen- 
agers, including a fifth member, Corp. 
J. J. Mike Egan, who is manager and 
master of ceremonies for the quartet. 

A year and a half ago, all five boys en- 
listed in the Air Force, and at Scott Air 
Force Base, they resumed their singing 
as the Four Teens. Last fall they won 
the Central States District champion- 
ship, and last April they qualified easily 
for the international contest. In their 
bid for the harmony crown, they de- 
feated 39 top quartets of the United 
States and Canada. They are the 
youngest quartet to win in the 14 years 
history of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion and Encouragement of Barbershop 
Quartet Singing in America, Inc. 

The Four Teens succeed as champions 
the Schmidt brothers of Two Rivers, 
Wis., who will tour Alaska the last 2 
weeks in August entertaining and in- 
structing our military personnel in 
Alaska. 
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My home city of Racine produced the 
national women’s barbershop quartet 
champions of the “Sweet Adelines,” the 
Quarternotes. The Quarternotes are led 
by Mrs. Jewel King, bass. Mrs. Phyllis 
Odders; her sister, Mrs. Virginia Clau- 
sen, and Mrs. Lois Dominick are the other 
members. Mrs. King is the mother of 
three boys, and the other quartet mem- 
bers have two children apiece, so these 
singing housewives deserve great credit 
for their triumph in the women’s cham- 
pionship at Santa Monica, Cal., last fall. 

Another famous girls’ quartet also 
comes from Wisconsin, the Chordettes, 
who thrill millions of Americans with 
their sweet harmony as stars of Arthur 
Godfrey’s radio and television program. 
The Chordettes come from Sheboy- 
gan, and the father of the quartet’s 
tenor, O. H. King Cole, was president of 
the SPEBSQSA from 1948 to 1950. 

No other State has made such a clean 
sweep of harmonizing honors as Wiscon- 
sin can boast. I would also like to men- 
tion the Cardinals of Madison, several 
times finalists in the international con- 
test, including last week. The Cardinals 
will visit our military establishments in 
Austria for 2 weeks this summer, 
They toured Alaskan posts last summer, 

Very likely the Four Teens will sing 
at Constitution Hall next October 25 in 
Washington’s annual Harvest of Har- 
mony, and I suggest that my colleagues 
mark this date on their calendars so they 
may hear the world’s finest male barber- 
shop quartet. The Schmidt brothers 
sang in this event a year ago, 


Recommendations of American Federation 
of Labor on Defense Production Act 
Amendments of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
from William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 17, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN McCormack: When the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
consider the bill extending the Defense Pro- 
duction Act (H. R. 8210) this week they will 
be called upon to make a number of decisions 
directly affecting the welfare of the workers 
of this Nation and of all the American people, 
I, therefore, wish to take this opportunity to 
state the views of the American Federation 
of Labor on some of the most important 
issues involved in this legislation. 

Labor firmly believes that there still re- 
mains a critical need for an effective eco- 
nomic stabilization program. We, therefore, 
oppose any measures which would either re- 
move or weaken the existing anti-inflation 
controls. 

In recent months there has been much 
loose talk about the so-called soft markets 
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and alleged falling prices. The overwhelm- 
ing evidence is that the inflationary trend 
persists and will be a continuing threat to 
our economy unless checked. Although 
wholesale prices had dropped somewhat in 
recent months they are rising again. Retail 
prices dropped fractionally from January to 

February of this year, but since then have 

steadily increased. In March items account- 

ing for more than 70 percent of the Consum- 
ers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 

Statistics were either at all-time peak levels 

or within 2 percent of peak. Since then 

prices have risen still further. 

It is important to recognize that inflation- 
ary pressures will be reinforced in the com- 
ing months as defense expenditures and 
production, especially output of hard goods 
such as tanks, aircraft, and ammunition, con- 
tinue to expand. Thus, even if there should 
be no drastic change in the international sit- 
uation, and we must always be prepared for 
just such an emergency, the pressures on the 
economy will be intensified for at least the 
next 18 months. 

Faced with the prospect of new and in- 
creasing price pressures, the Nation cannot 
afford to be stripped of the protections which 
are essential to prevent a new inflationary 
spiral. This means that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act should be extended for a period of at 
least 1 year and that it should be strength- 
ended and not weakened. 

In view of this, I submit for your consid- 
eration the accompanying summary of spe- 
cific recommendations on the major issues 
which are likely to come before the House of 
Representatives in connection with the De- 
fense Production Act. 

I respectfully request that you give full 
and careful consideration to these recom- 
mendations. Any weakening of the Defense 
Production Act at this critical time would be 
detrimental to the welfare of the American 
people and would seriously jeopardize the de- 
fense effort of this Nation and the entire free 
world, 

On behalf of the American Federation of 
Labor, I therefore urge you to oppose any 
and all which would weaken the 
Defense Production Act. 

Very truly yours, 
WM. GREEN, 
President, American Federation of 
Labor, 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or LABOR ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1952 

PRICE CONTROL 


1. The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has approved an amendment (sec. 
106 of H. R. 8210) to the so-called Herlong 
amendment (sec. 402 (k) of the act), origi- 
nally adopted in 1951, which would weaken 
the price stabilization program even more 
than the Herlong amendment has already 
done. By eliminating the word “hereafter,” 
the new amendment would force the Office 
of Price Stabilization to apply the Herlong 
formula to all regulations adopted before 
August 1951 when the Herlong amendment 
went into effect. The present Herlong for- 
mula guarantees pre-Korean mark-up mar- 
gins to retailers and wholesalers and has 
already resulted in substantial increases in 
the prices of groceries and other cost-of- 
living items. The amendment extending it 
would result in further substantial increases 
in the cost of living. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor is in favor of outright repeal 
of the Herlong amendment. We oppose any 
amendment which would force it to be ap- 
plied retroactively. 

In this connection, we also oppose any pro- 
posal, which would, in effect, guarantee 
higher prices to chain stores by guarantee- 
ing to each retail and wholesale establish- 
ment its individual historical mark-up on 
individual items. This would result in im- 


mediate increases in food prices and would 
also make impossible introduction of dollar 
and cents price ceilings. 

2. The Senate has voted to eliminate any 
price ceilings on fresh fruits and vegetables. 
The House Banking and Currency Committee 
has made no such recommendation and we 
would strongly oppose any proposal of this 
kind that might be made on the floor of the 
House. 

3. We urge repeal of the so-called Cape- 
hart amendment. This amendment has al- 
ready cost American consumers more than 
81,000, 000, 000. It is contrary to ‘traditional 
American principles of achieving lower prices 
through increased efficiency and introduc- 
tion of new methods and techniques. It 
does not belong in stabilization legislation, 
and we strongly urge its repeal. We also op- 
pose any modification of the Capehart 
amendment which might extend the cut-off 
date for cost increases in general or guar- 
antee a pass-through for any specific cost 
increases. 

4. We oppose any proposal that may be 
offered for automatic decontrol of prices on 
the basis of a percentage formula. Expe- 
rience has shown that prices of individual 
products may rise very rapidly in a short pe- 
riod. There is grave danger that the enact- 
ment of an amendment providing for auto- 
matic decontrol of prices of items selling at 
a specified percentage below the ceiling 
would remove the protection we now have 
against the ever-present danger of sudden 
increases in prices. We are also opposed to 
any amendments which may be offered which 
would decontrol the prices of all materials 
except those to which allocation regulations 
now apply. There are actually only a very 
few materials which are now subject to allo- 
cation. Therefore, an amendment requiring 
decontrol of all materials and services not 
subject to allocation would actually kill vir- 
tually the entire price-control program. 

5. We oppose any exemptions favoring 
special interests. The Senate and the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
have provided for such exemptions through 
special amendments favoring cigarette dis- 
tributors, milk distributors, marine ter- 
minals, nontransportation services of rail- 
road companies, and other special groups. 
We can see no reason why special favors 
should be granted to these groups, and we 
urge that all exemptions applying to special 
interests be defeated. 


RENT CONTROL 


We understand that a proposal will be 
made which would force removal of rent 
controls in most areas of housing shortages 
where they are now in operation. The pro- 
posal calls for decontrol of all areas, which 
are not specifically designated as “critical 
defense areas,” in which the percentage in- 
crease in the number of dwelling units from 
1940 to 1950 exceeds the percentage increase 
in population, Although this formula might 
seem plausible at first glance, a closer exami- 
nation indicates that it is without justifi- 
cation. For the Nation as a whole there 
Was a 22-percent increase in dwelling units 
from 1940 to 1950, while the increase in 
population was 15 percent. Nevertheless, 
in hundreds of areas there is still a severe 
housing shortage. Actually, we need more 
housing per capita today than we did in 
1950 because the increase in both the num- 
ber of married couples and the number of 
persons 65 and over has been greater than 
the increase in population. In addition, 
there has been a continuation of a long-term 
historical trend toward smaller families so 
that whereas in 1940 there were 3.8 persons 
per household, in 1950 there were only 3.5. 
The experience in decontrolled cities such as 
Houston and Milwaukee indicates quite 
clearly that, where a housing shortage con- 
tinues to exist, rent controls are needed to 
prevent skyrocketing rents which have a 
most serious effect on low-income families, 
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We therefore urge that any proposal to 
weaken the rent control program be de- 
feated. 


REGULATION OF REAL-ESTATE CREDIT 


The House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has voted to eliminate title VI of 
the Defense Production Act. (sec. 111 (a) of 
H. R. 8210). This would nullify regulation 
X, the housing credit regulation. Although 
the American Federation of Labor has been 
critical of the way in which this regulation 
has been administered in the past, we be- 
lieve that the terms which have recently 
been announced by the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Housing the Home Finance 
Agency are, in the main, fair and will have 
the effect of increasing the proportion of 
houses built in the lower and moderate 
price brackets. The drive now for complete 
elimination of regulation X is intended to 
pave the way for a new boom in higher priced 
and luxury housing. In view of the severe 
need of moderate income families for hous- 
ing, we strongly oppose the elimination of 
regulation X at this time. We do recom- 
mend that the existing title be amended so 
as to require in the imposition of these regu- 
lations that the administering agencies take 
into consideration the availability to low 
and moderate income groups of adequate 
housing within their means under the credit 
regulations, and also the effect of such credit 
regulations upon the sales prices of resi- 
dential properties. r 


ALLOCATION OF CRITICAL MATERIALS 


We urge the defeat of the so-called Sadlak 
amendment. This proposal would provide a 
Geath sentence to both domestic and inter- 
national allocations of certain critical ma- 
terials such as copper, thus forcing a new 
wave of speculation and inflation. The Sad- 
lak amendment would seriously threaten de- 
fense production as well as the jobs of hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers in civilian 
industry using these critical materials. 


The War In Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIS SMITH 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial entitled “Full Year 
of Stalemate,” published in the Eliza- 
beth City (N. C.) Daily Advance of June 
17, 1952. 

The first paragraph of the editorial 
reads: 

Soon the Korean war will be 2 years old. 
Since the truce talks began about 2 weeks 
after the first anniversay, it is fair to say 
the second year has largely added up to 
stalemate. 


The editorial discusses the quality of 
sacrifice in connection with the Korean 
war, and says: 

No manpower controls, no excess-profits 
tax, no “conscription of capital” can hope 
to equalize home-front sacrifices with bat- 
tlefield suffering. 


Another paragraph reads: 


This is all-out war for a few—and boom- 
ing peacetime, marred only by the nervous 
tensions of the cold war, for the many, This 
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is death and horror for some and no pain at 
all for most others. 
. . . . „ 
You may not like your tax bill, but did you 
ever live in the mud for a year in all kinds 
of weather? 


The concluding paragraph reads: 

Every home-front American ought to 
thank his lucky stars that he has nothing 
more painful to worry about than some 
inconvenience imposed on him to make 
things better and easier for his fighting rep- 
resentatives in Korea. At home a man’s life 
is reasonably secure. But in Korea he may 
die any time—even in a stalemate. 


I think the editorial quite well ex- 
presses the situation in America today, 
when there are so many complaints on 
the economic front about sacrifices to be 
made. As the editorial says, even in a 
stalemate there may be death for those 
who are in Korea. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FULL YEAR OF STALEMATE 


Soon the Korean war will be 2 years old 
Since the truce talks began about 2 weeks 
after the first anniversary, it is fair to say 
the second year has largely added up to 
stalemate. 

Yet there is something terribly cruel in 
such a view of this strangest of all wars. 
It seems to imply that nothing is happen- 
ing, that no blood is being shed. Still we 
all know this is not so, that casualty lists 
continue to be issued, that the total of men 
killed or wounded rises weekly by blocks of 
a hundred or more, 

If you stop and think for a moment, you 
realize that this war is no stalemate to the 
families of men, whose names appear on 
those lists. It is bitter combat, with the 
full horror that surrounds any other war 
we have ever fought. 

Equality of sacrifice is really impossible of 
attainment in war. No matter how noble 
the man feels who gives up a soft office job 
and heads for the plane factory or steel mill, 
he is not in the same category with the man 
who is living in mud and spilling his blood 
on the battlefield. 

No manpower controls, no excess profits 
tax, no “conscription of capital” can hope to 
equalize home-front sacrifices with battle- 
field suffering, y 

But unhappily, we have to face the fact 
that the inevitable inequality of sacrifice is 
vastly greater in this present conflict than 
in previous wars. This is not all-out com- 
bat in which every man has his appointed 
station and is expected to serve. 

This is all-out war for a few—and booming 
peacetime, marred only by the nervous ten- 
sions of the cold war, for the many. This 
is death and horror for some, and no pain 
at all for most others. 

Perhaps it is humanly impossible for peo- 
ple living in a state of half war, half peace 
to acquire a full consciousness of the gravity 
of the times unless the war strikes directly 
at them. Most people do not easily conjure 
up the troubles of another. They are ab- 
sorbed in their own, however small they may 
seem to the man who is fighting for his life 
at the front. 

Maybe we shall have to acknowledge that 
it is too much to expect citizens enjoying 
prosperous conditions at home to worry un- 
duly over a war that appears quite remote, 
wholly confusing, and without effect directly 
upon them. 

No one would pretend either that it is easy 
to endure the strains of a cold war. Living 
on what General Eisenhower calls a high 
plateau of tension is a new experience for 
most Americans and they can be forgiven for 
adjusting to it slowly. 


Still, they ought to have enough awareness 
of the battlefield sacrifices of the few not to 
complain about the relatively mild sacrifices 
they themselves must make. 

You may not like your tax bill, but did 
you ever live in the mud for a year in all 
kinds of weather? 

Every home-front American ought to 
thank his lucky stars that he has nothing 
more painful to worry about than some in- 
convenience imposed on him to make things 
better and easier for his fighting representa- 
tives in Korea. At home a man's life is rea- 
sonably secure. But in Korea he may die any 
time—even in a stalemate. 


Need for a Comparative Study of the Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Employee Benefits 
Available to Persons in Public and Pri- 
vate Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a resolution 
which authorizes and directs the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to conduct 
a full and complete comparative study 
of the different kinds of employees’ bene- 
fits which are currently available to per- 
sons in public and private employment. 

Such a study is urgently needed to 
bring together in a comparative manner 
all of the facts and information now 
available in this important field. The 
public generally would value such infor- 
mation, and it would be of tremendous 
help to the public in considering many 
of the issues and problems which arise 
in this ever-expanding field of both pub- 
lic and private employee benefits. 

The Federal Government has a real 
problem in attracting and holding to the 
Federal service high caliber and efficient 
personnel, The Federal Government is 
by far the largest employer in the United 
States. As of June 30, 1951, the esti- 
mated total number of Federal employ- 
ees in civilian work was close to 2,500,000, 
of whom about 2,000,000 were civil-serv- 
ice employees. 

A similar situation applies to the many 
State, county, and municipal employees 
throughout the Nation. It is essential 
to good govérnment that agencies of 
government at all levels attract people 
of skill, character, and high qualifica- 
tions if we expect government to operate 
effectively and efficiently. Many times 
it is easy to attract young people to gov- 
ernment service, but after they have 
gained a little experience the question of 
holding such capable employees to the 
government service, including both Fed- 
eral and State services, is a difficult prob- 
lem, By and large I have found most all 
career public employees able, efficient, 
and loyal. But the ever-increasing at- 
tractions of private employment nat- 
urally raise problems which government 
must meet realistically, as well as the 
individuals concerned. 

Such a study as proposed by this reso- 
lution would be of inestimable value as a 
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guide for future legislation from the 
standpoint of both Federal and State 
governments. It would help immeas- 
urably in meeting the problem of at- 
tracting and holding well-qualified and 
able employees in the public service, 
which is necessary if we are to attain the 
best and most efficient administration 
in Government and maintain the high- 
est standards in our public educational 
and health institutions, 

Private employment is faced, of course, 
with the same problem as is public serv- 
ice, and in private employment there is 
a wide variance in employee benefits and 
plans. Such a comparable study as is 
suggested here would help many private 
employers to meet their problems of em- 
ployment and employee relations more 
effectively and in accordance with the 
highest standards and the best experi- 
ence developed in the field. 

From the standpoint of all levels of 
government, for public and private em- 
ployers, and from the viewpoint of all 
employees, either public or private, as 
well as the public generally, this study, 
ably and well conducted and document- 
ed, should be of tremendous assistance in 
the days to come. Many of these prob- 
lems, which include social security, group 
insurance of all types, retirement plans, 
unemployment compensation, annual 
leave, sick leave, compensation on ac- 
count of death or injury, and any other 
plans and provisions involved in improv- 
ing generally the employees’ status and 
the employers’ organizations and their 
efficiency, will be the subject of concern 
and action from now on, and we should 
have reliable, full, and complete infor- 
mation available. 

This study would help to develop in 
private and public employment terms 
and conditions comparable and satisfac- 
tory, and would help to eliminate, in 
time, much of the strife and the inequi- 
ties now prevailing in various types of 
employment. 

To a greatly increasing extent in re- 
cent years in private employment, pen- 
sion, health, life, and welfare plans have 
become an important factor in the indi- 
vidual’s evaluation of the advantages of 
a given position. That has been coupled 
with a great growth in employee-bene- 
fit plans, both in number of plans and 
their scope. Thus, in 1931 the number 
of group life insurance plans totaled 
about 18,500, covering somewhat more 
than 6,000,000 employees in private em- 
ployment; in 1941 about 23,000 plans, 
covering somewhat more than 10,009,000 
employees, were in existence; and at the 
close of last year about 57,000 plans, 
covering about 21,009,000 employees, all 
of which gives some idea of the develop- 
ment and rapid progress being made in 
this important field. The approximate 
amount of life insurance under those 
plans increased from $10,000,000,000 in 
1931 to $17,500,000,000 in 1941 and $55,- 
000,000,000 at the close of last year. 

Plans providing benefits for salary or 
wages lost because of sickness also in- 
crease greatly in number and coverage 
during the same period. 

Insurance for hospital expenses, sur- 
geon’s fees, and other medical expenses 
was almost unknown 20 years ago, while 
we find at the close of 1951 some 75,- 
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000,000 people had some type of hospital 
expense coverage, with over 50,000,000 
people with some type of surgical cover- 
age, and with more than 20,000,000 peo- 
ple with some other coverage for med- 
ical expenses. 

These figures are impressive, indeed, 
and it is anticipated and expected that 
advances will continue at a rapid pace. 
It is probable if such a study as I have 
suggested is ever completed that the data 
will show increases in these various plans 
and provisions to an unbelievable extent, 

The growth in number of pension 
plans and employees covered thereunder 
in private employment has also grown 
at a tremendous pace in the last 10 years. 
Benefits under these plans are in addi- 
tion to the old-age benefits under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
plans, for which employees in private 
employment are automatically covered. 

It is not unusual for employees in some 
private employment to be covered for all 
or most of the prevailing types of bene- 
fits, while on the other hand public em- 
ployees—Federal, State, county, and 
municipal—have not yet received many 
of these considerations. 

There are many different methods of 
paying for these benefits, as well as car- 
rying out effective and efficient admin- 
istration of these plans. 

This resolution provides that the Ways 
and Means Committee make this study. 
It was thought the Ways and Means 
Committee would be the most appropriate 
body for such an undertaking, because 
in all of these plans, provisions, and con- 
siderations, taxes naturally have a very 
important influence and effect. Such a 
study, to be helpful to all who are con- 
cerned with these problems, will have to 
show the influence and impact of taxes. 
Certain phases of such a study are al- 
ready tied in with tax programs. It is 
further believed that this study would 
possibly show the way to relief from 
some measure of taxes, while at the 
same time improving the employees’ 
status and encouraging free enterprise. 

In view of the above, which is just a 
brief summary of the variations and 
differences in this great and important 
field, it seems most essentiai that an ap- 
propriate over-all comparative study be 
made as soon as possible in order that 
real progress, careful consideration, and 
proper evaluation may be given to the 
various problems which will arise both 
in public and private employment as we 
approach the days ahead. We cannot 
expect to have well satisfied, able, and 
efficient organizations either in public 
or private life without sound and well- 
measured progress in the field of em- 
ployee benefits. 

I urge the House to give favorable 
consideration to this resolution, so that 
such a study may be completed at the 
earliest possible date. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution to authorize the Committee on 
Ways and Means to conduct a compara- 
tive study of the different kinds of em- 
ployees’ benefits available to persons in 
public and private employment 
Be it resolved, etc., That the Committee 

on Ways and Means, acting as a whole or 

by subcommittee, is authorized and directed 


to conduct a full and complete comparative 
study of the different kinds of employees’ 
benefits which are currently available to 
employees of the Federal Government and 
the municipal government of the District 
of Columbia, employees of the governments 
of the several States (including the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States) 
and political subdivisions thereof, and per- 
sons in private employment in the United 
States and its Territories and ons, 
with particular reference to (1) benefits 
under the Social Security Act, (2) group in- 
surance (including life, health, hospital, 
medical, and surgical insurance), (3) re- 
tirement and pension benefits, (4) unem- 
ployment compensation or insurance, (5) 
annual leate and vacation periods, (6) sick 
leave and cash sickness benefits, and (7) 
compensation on account of death or in- 
jury in the course of employment. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable dur- 
ing the present Congress the results of its 
study, together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is au- 
thorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, and to hold such 
hearings as it deems necessary. 


The Honorable John V. Kenny, Mayor of 
Jersey City, Sparks New Jersey’s First 
Slum Clearance Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to salute the Honorable John 
V. Kenny, mayor of Jersey City, for 
sparking New Jersey's first slum clear- 
ance program. While he is not men- 
tioned in the below listed story, Mayor 
Kenny inspired its success. 


{From the Newark Sunday News of June 
15, 1952] 

JERSEY Crry To BEGIN REDEVELOPING SLUM 
AREAS IN SumMMER—$30,000,000 PROJECT 
Cost—To Raze 320 Buipincs on Two 
Larce Sires, Move 570 FAMILIES 

(By Horace A. Tani) 

Jersey Ciry.—Razing of 320 structures 
occupied by 570 families is expected to start 
this summer to make way for what is de- 
scribed as New Jersey’s first slum-clearance 
program under local and Federal redevelop- 
ment agencies. 

A 17-acre section from the Five Corners to 
St. John’s Church and 12% acres at Hender- 
son and Warren Streets wiil be rebuilt at 
a cost of $30,000,000. Ground breaking will 
take place in the fall, according to Bernard 
Kenny, executive director of the Jersey City 
Redevelopment Agency. Fourteen-story, re- 
inforced concrete, elevator apartment houses 
are planned. 

Once the sites are cleared, the apartments 
will be built by private builders for fam- 
ilies with incomes of $3,000 to $7,000 a year, 
and will rent for about $17 a room. The 
income limit for those living in public hous- 
ing projects is $3,000. 
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TEST APARTMENTS PLANNED 

As a “test case,” Kenny said, a 168-family 
cooperative apartment house is planned by 
private developers on a site at Garfield and 
Richards Avenues. The builders in that case 
will receive tax concessions. The city will 
take 10 percent of the shelter rent in lieu 
of taxes. This project will be supervised by 
the local redevelopment agency and the State 
housing council. The apartments will be 
sold, not rented, to applicants approved by 
the two agencies. 

Already, $100,000 has been spent by the 
city on preliminary surveys, enginsering 
tests, planning and other incidentals con- 
nected with the city’s most ambitious under- 
taking to abolish slums and other sub- 
standard dwellings. The program is author- 
ized by a Federal law of 1949, when Congress 
appropriated $1,500,000,000 for slum clearance 
throughout the Nation. 

The local agency has filed its loan and 
grant contract with the Division of Slum 
Clearance and Urban Redevelopment of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administration. 
On approval of the contract, expected next 
month, the city will receive a Federal grant 
of approximately $3,000,000 toward the $4,- 
500,000 estimated cost of preparing the sites, 
including acquisition and demolition of the 
properties. 

HUGE PROJECT 

The St. John’s project will take in five 
square blocks from the Five Corners west 
along Newark Avenue to Hudson Boulevard, 
north to St. John’s Church, but not includ- 
ing it; east in St. Paul’s Avenue to Summit 
Avenue and then to the northwest point of 
the Five Corners. Its total cost will be $17,- 
000,000, Kenny said. 

To make this possible, 200 structures will 
be torn down and 380 families relocated. 
When completed, the St. John’s project will 
accommodate 1,564 families. 

The other redevelopment area known as 
the Gregory project, lies between Henderson 
and Warren Streets, and Railroad Avenue 
and York Street. It has 190 families, besides 
business establishments. There, 120 struc- 
tures will come down. The project will house 
1,120 families. Its cost is estimated at $13,- 
000,000, 

CITES COST OF SLUMS 


In announcing progress of the program, 
Kenny quoted figures to show what the 
slums are costing the city. The two areas 
produce a tax income of $108,000 a year, he 
said, and it costs Jersey City $450,000 a year 
to maintain the sections with police, fire, 
health, and other municipal services. While 
the city, in its budget, spends $103 per capita, 
in the slum spots it is $250. 

There are 70,000 persons living in Jersey 
City slums, Kenny said. That means, he 
added, the slums are costing the city $17,- 
500,000—one half of the total budget of $35,- 
000,000. 

“In other words,” he explained, “50 per- 
cent of the budget goes to maintain slums for 
20 percent of the population.” 

He illustrated further by pointing to the 
Audubon Park section, “a good area,” where 
only four arrests were made last year and 
which had a per capita expenditure for police 
and courts of $2.12. In the St. John’s and 
Gregory areas, where 72 arrests were made, 
the cost was $38.36 per person. 

Slum clearance there will mean an increase 
in municipal revenue to $400,000 a year, 
Kenny estimated. 

There are 1,600 existing units in local pub- 
lic housing projects and 2,800 now under con- 
struction or planned, Kenny said. These 
latter, together with the additional units 
that will be provided by the St. John’s and 
Gregory projects will take care of some 6,000 
of the city’s 20,000 substandard dwelling 
units, Kenny added. The remaining 14,000, 
he said, could be brought up to standard by 
repair and renovation. 
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Bringing Down the Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. GAMBLE, Mr. Speaker, on June 
12 the Larchmont Times, published in 
Larchmont, N. Y., carried an editorial 
entitled “Bringing Down the Debt.” Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
the editorial, as follows: 

BRINGING DOWN THE DEBT 


With payment of $2,682,000 this month 
and of an additional $1,034,323 earlier this 
year, Westchester has reduced its outstand- 
ing bonded indebtedness this year alone by 
$3,716,323. These payments bring down the 
outstanding debt to $55,357,702. 

Back in April of 1935 the debt had reached 
its peak, around 8106,000, 000. Now, as 
noted, we have it down to around $55,000,000, 
That reduction has been accomplished in 
17 years, at a time when practically every 
other Government agency was increasing its 
debt. Any person who listens to campaign 
oratory or political commentators should be 
well aware of the contrary trend at Wash- 
ington, and to a smaller degree at Albany. 

To cut a public debt almost in half in 17 
years, in view of increasing costs of labor and 
personnel and supplies, is a tribute to thrift 
and sound business principles. For debt 
means interest charges, and the quicker one 
pays off a debt the less interest he is called 
upon to meet. Back in 1938-43, for ex- 
ample and for preceding years, we were pay- 
ing out more in interest than for reduction 
of principal debt. Now, fortunately, that 
situation has changed. This year, as noted 
above, we pay off $3,716,000. The interest 
cost this year is less than half of that. 

This record would not have been achieved, 
we admit, without a strict policy of curtail- 
ing public improvements in all except neces- 
sary cases. 

The question now rises of whether we have 
reached a point of such greater solvency that 
we can be more generous in consideration 
of new projects for the public benefit. 


Commemorative United States Postage 
Stamp in Recognition of 150 Years of 
Highway Freight Transportation Prog- 
ress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Delaware. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have today introduced a bill which 
authorizes and directs the Postmaster 
General of the United States to issue a 
commemorative postage stamp in recog- 
nition of 150 years of highway freight 
transportation progress in the United 
States of America. 

In introducing this bill I am glad to 
join with the distinguished and able 
senior United States Senator from the 
State of Michigan, the Honorable Homer 


Fercuson, who is introducing today a 
companion bill in the United States Sen- 
ate. 

This year, 1952, marks the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth year since the first 
recognition by the United States Gov- 
ernment of the need of overland freight 
transportation as an important service 
in the development, growth, and 
strengthening of our Nation. In 1802 
the Congress enacted a law, which, 
among other things, provided for the lay- 
ing out and marking of public roads to 
further overland transportation. Thus 
from this early date it has been recog- 
nized that highway freight transporta- 
tion, coupled with other types of trans- 
portation, has made it possible for the 
States and the Union to develop as an 
economic unit. 

From this early beginning we find that 
tremendous progress has been made dur- 
ing the past 150 years. In 1952 the 
trucking industry fleet numbers ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 vehicles and offers 
wide and varied employment opportuni- 
ties to many million of our fellow citi- 
zens. The industry serves every seg- 
ment of our national life—business, ag- 
riculture, manufacturing, defense, cul- 
tural activities, homes and all the other 
phases of activity which go to make up 
the strength of our Nation. 

It has been my privilege to observe 
at first hand through the Delaware 
Motor Truck Association the real prog- 
ress that has been made in highway 
freight transportation. Ithink the Dela- 
ware association is an outstanding ex- 
ample and important segment of the 
American Trucking Associations. The 
Delaware Motor Truck Association 
at its regular meeting in Dover, Del., 
adopted unanimously a resolution urg- 
ing that such a commemorative stamp 
as is provided for in this resolution be 
issued by the Post Office Department. 
It is most appropriate that the Delaware 
Motor Truck Association should urge 
this deserved recognition for the indus- 
try, because highway transportation in 
the key eastern seaboard area, just as 
throughout the Nation, has made over 
the past 150 years an outstanding con- 
tribution to the economic welfare of all 
of our people and to the growth and 
development of America. 

This resolution adopted by the Dela- 
ware Motor Truck Association further 
pointed out the important part played 
by the trucking industry to our country’s 
successs during the periods of both 
World War I and World War II in sup- 
porting all national defense efforts. In 
both war and peace the trucking indus- 
try has made essential and material con- 
tributions to our communities, States, 
and Nation. It has kept abreast of the 
times in meeting the needs of the peo- 
ple, of industry, agriculture and trans- 
portation. 

Another reason supporting the recog- 
nition of highway freight transportation 
progress during the past 150 years is the 
great safety record established and the 
further emphasis which should be placed 
upon highway safety. The industry has 
an outstanding record for safety and 
through its educational programs and 
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other activities encourages in every way 
possible highway safety. If this stamp 
is issued it would be an important means 
of directing attention and to accomplish- ` 
ing greater highway safety throughout 
the Nation. 

The trucking industry has well estab- 
lished itself and is an essential part of 
our national transportation system. 
The industry is still growing and serving 
outstandingly well the needs of the Na- 
tion. The history of transportation and 
its progress are linked solidly with the 
growth and development of America. It 
is only fitting and proper that our Nation 
should issue a commemorative stamp in 
1952, the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the beginning of highway 
freight transportation progress in 
America. 

The bill providing for the issuance of 
the stamp is as follows: 

A bill to provide for the issuance of a postage 
stamp in commemoration of 150 years of 
highway freight transportation progress 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 

General is authorized and directed to issue 
a postage stamp of the denomination of 
3 cents and of such design as he may deter- 
mine, in commemoration of the act of 1802, 
enacted by the Seventh Congress, which 
gave formal recognition to the importance 
of overland freight transportation and to 
the need for publicly owned interstate high- 
ways. Todays’ essential trucking industry, 
serving every business, agricultural, indus- 
trial, and defense activity, and the vast in- 
terstate highway network had their incep- 
tion in this action of Congress which pro- 
vided for the construction of a publicly 
owned highway linking the “navigable waters 
emptying into the Atlantic, to the Ohio.” 


Wage “Stimulation” Board and Trade 
Restrictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Robert P. Vanderpoel, the well-known 
financial editor of the Chicago Sun- 
Times, in his daily column of June 15 
carried some very pertinent remarks 
about the Wage “Stimulation” Board and 
their new scheme for boosting wages and 
creating more inflation. 

He also has some very pertinent re- 
marks on the subject of trade restrictions 
being injurious to the free world. 

Mr. Vanderpoel for a long time has 
protested the actions of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board, and the arguments that 
he puts forth in this article are sound. 

Mr. Vanderpoel's column is as follows: 
“STIMULATION” Boarn Has NEW SCHEME FOR 

UPPING WAGES 
(By Robert P. Vanderpoel) 

Dispatches from Washington state that the 
Wage “Stimulation” Board is cooking up 
a new scheme for boosting wages and creat- 
ing more inflation. 


The latest device for energizing wages is 
said to be a productivity formula which 
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would allow virtually automatic increases of 
2 percent a year. 

Economists have found that over a period 
of time there has been an annual increase 
in productivity of around 2 percent. Labor 
has assumed that this should be due the 
worker and has even succeeded in having 
productivity benefits incorporated in some 
of its contracts, notably the very controver- 
sial General Motors contract. 

Time and again, however, it has been 
pointed out that these productivity gains 
are based on a measurement of factory or 
industrial output and do not reflect worker 
output. Certain studies, in fact, have indi- 
cated that employee performance has de- 
clined rather than improved in recent years. 
Credit for increased productivity has gone 
to the greater use of machinery (capital in- 
vestment), managerial skill and the efi- 
ciencies resulting from capacity or near- 
capacity operations. 

Under the circumstances it obviously is 
unsound for the WSB to encourage the up- 
ward wage spiral by approving a formula pro- 
viding for automatic increases based on this 
mythical productivity improvement. 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


Such a move certainly would afford con- 
vincing evidence that the Board is more in- 
terested in stimulating than in stabilizing 
wages, which is what I have been maintain- 
ing for some time. 

If there existed any sincere determination 
to lick inflation and achieve stability, pro- 
ductivity gains, if any, should be used as a 
basis for lowering prices. In this way the 
worker, as a consumer, would gain, industry 
would gain through a broadening of markets 
coincident to lowered prices and we should 
be on the road to placing the economy on a 
sound foundation. 

In view of the fact that Washington re- 
ports state that the WSB hopes to announce 
this new scheme for galvanizing wages with- 
in the next 2 weeks, those interested in sta- 
bility must make themselves heard quickly 
if they hope to prevent this disastrous non- 
sense. 

Every owner of a bond, a mortgage, an 
annuity or an insurance policy, every pen- 
sioner or person with an interest in a pen- 
sion fund, every widow attempting to live on 
a trust fund, has an immediate and direct 
interest in halting this inflation madness. I 
suggest that they write at once to their Sen- 
ators and Congressman protesting this un- 
sound “formula” of the “Stimulation Board” 
and demanding that the entire complexion 
and philosophy of the Board be changed. 


INFLATION RUINS ECONOMICALLY WEAK 


“Widows, orphans, and other economically 
and politically helpless members of the com- 
munity are ruined by inflation.” (L. Albert 
Hahn). 

TRADE RESTRICTIONS INJURE FREE WORLD 

Graham Towers, governor of the Bank of 
Canada, in a speech before the Investment 
Dealers association of Canada, Friday, de- 
clared that import and currency restrictions 
are perpetuating inflation, hindering defense 
of the free nations and generally contributing 
to a “serious weakening of the economic 
structure of the free world.” 

Of course Towers is absolutely right; yet 
we make little progress in freeing ourselves 
from the mire. I cannot help but believe 
that the United States, as the economically 
strongest nation, should be the leader in re- 
moving restrictions and permitting a freer 
movement of trade. 

Yet Ne trade of no nation has been as 
far out of balance as that of this country. 
We have met the situation with loans and 
grants which offer no permanent cure. 

Towers emphasized that it makes little 
sense to set up artificial props for less essen- 
tial industries which depend upon import 


restrictions for their survival and thereby 
discourage production of goods which can 
meet world competition and which other 
countries may even require for their survival. 

The fact that the United States has never 
grown up economically as far as the question 
of foreign trade is concerned has cost this 
country many billions of dollars. 


TARIFFS ARE NOT DOMESTIC ISSUES 


“Whenever a nation, comparatively self- 
sufficient, raises its tariff to exclude the goods 
of a less self-sufficient nation, it compli- 
cates its neighbor’s economy, consequently 
its politics. * * © Tariffs are not do- 
mestic issues and no nation has the right 
to upset the economy of another.” (James 
B. Carey.) 


AMERICANS FAIL TO LEARN FROM HISTORY 


Sir Oliver Franks, British Ambassador to 
the United States, in accepting an honorary 
doctor's degree at Dartmouth College re- 
cently, commented: “We British have a 
strong sense of our history. When we lock 
to the future we often cast a glance for 
guidance to the past.” 

It has been our observation that Americans 
fail to learn much of what they could and 
should from the past. As a result they 
frequently make unnecessary mistakes. 

Britain, on the other hand—and that goes 
for much of Europe—lives too much in the 
past. The result is inertia, lack of progress. 

We make needless errors, but that is better 
than being afraid to break with tradition. 
We are wasteful, too, but maybe even that 
is preferable to conserving the outmoded. 


One Way To Lower Taxes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH A. GAMBLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the June 12 issue of the Larchmont 
Times, published at Larchmont, N. Y., 
and titled “One Way To Lower Taxes”: 

Onz War To Lower Taxes 

Senator ROBERT A. Tarr is squarely on rec- 
ord with a pledge that if elected President he 
will cut Federal expenditures by 15 percent. 
We are aware that an equally flat promise 
was made by the late F. D. Roosevelt when he 
first sought the office, a promise to cut ex- 
penses by 25 percent. But we feel that Sen- 
ator Tarr is sincere. 

On this subject, Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
said at Abilene: 

“Long-continued taxes that are only a 
little below the confiscatory level will destroy 
free government. Today, staggering Federal 
expenditures, for civil and military purposes, 
have soared to totals beyond the compre- 
hension of ordinary citizens.” 

Why not, then, in view of these similar 
views by the two leading candidates for the 
Republican nomination, incorporate in the 
GOP platform at Chicago straight endorse- 
ment of Senate Joint Resolution 155? This 
has been introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Tart, of Ohio, and Senator Homer FER- 
GUSON, of Michigan, and in the House by our 
own Representative, RALPH W. GWINN, of 
Bronxville. 

It would by constitutional amendment 
limit nonmilitary spending by Washington 
during any fiscal year to 5 percent of the 
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estimated national income, which is about 
what we are spending now; it would earmark 
revenues solely for payment of interest and 
retirement of the national debt; it would 
limit the power of Congress to increase the 
public debt. 

Remember that under the Roosevelt- 
Truman New Fair Deal spending by the Fed- 
eral Government, for both military and non- 
military, in only 20 years, has increased from 
6 to 29 percent of the national income. Bear 
in mind that in 15 years our Federal taxes 
have multiplied sevenfold. Consider that 
the national debt will soon equal the as- 
sessed value of all the land and all the 
buildings in the United States, 

Here, then, is an orderly method to pro- 
vide an orderly Federal budget, with a proper 
sinking fund, strict limitation on civilian 
expenditures, and an over-all debt margin. 

By now it should be obvious to even the 
most casual taxpayer that if we continue 
as we have under Roosevelt and Truman 
we will soon face confiscatory taxation and 
eventual bankruptcy. This brake on Wash- 
ington spending is what we must apply if 
we are not to plunge over that cliff. 

We recommend, therefore, serious con- 
sideration by the Republican National Con- 
vention policy makers of incorporation of 
this proposed constitutional amendment in 
the 1952 platform. 


House Bill 7800 To Increase Social-Se- 
curity Benefits Results in Kidding the 
Aged People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, June 17, I voted against pas- 
sage of H. R. 7800, which was a bill to 
amend title II of the Social Security 
Act by increasing certain benefits which 
are now being received under the social- 
security program. 

The general purpose of the bill is de- 
serving of support, but in my opinion 
the bill does not go far enough and 
merely results in kidding the public and 
the recipients of social-security benefits 
into thinking they are getting a worth- 
while increase in benefits whereas the 
facts show that the benefits are increased 
but very slightly. 

There were quite a number of good 
reasons for opposing the passage of H. R. 
7800, and some of them are as follows: 

In the first place, the bill was brought 
up under peculiar circumstances in that 
we witnessed an attempt to pass very 
important legislation without due con- 
sideration on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. The bill was brought 
up under what is known as a suspension 
of the rules, which means that debate 
is very limited and no amendments can 
be offered to the bill, Under this par- 
liamentary procedure, the bill has to be 

accepted or rejected in toto so that no 
perfecting amendments or clarifying 
amendments can be voted into the bill. 
Besides being brought up under peculiar 
circumstances on the floor, the bill was 
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suddenly given to the committee mem- 
bers and reported out with no public 
hearings being held, so that neither op- 
ponents nor proponents of the measure 
could be heard, which is contrary to the 
accepted procedure in Congress on prac- 
tically all matters of important legisla- 
tion, The Republican members of the 
committee did make a storng demand 
that the committee hold public hearings 
on the subject but this was denied, and 
Congressman JENKINS, one of the mem- 
bers of the committee stated that, al- 
though he cannot prove the fact, nobody 
on the Ways and Means Committee had 
anything to do with the writing of H. R. 
7800. 

One of the controversial parts of H. R. 
7800 concerned whether or not the bill 
provided a back-door entrance for so- 
cialized medicine. The doctors of the 
country, through the American Medical 
Association, went on record as opposing 
section 3 of the bill with reference to 
what they termed was socialized medi- 
cine, If public hearings were held on the 
bill it would have been very easy for all 
parties to express their opinions on the 
so-called socialized-medicine angle of 
the bill so that the situation would have 
been clarified as far as the socialistic 
features are concerned, 

The bill is unrealistic in that it does 
not go far enough in providing for an in- 
crease in the social security payments. 
As was brought out in the limited House 
debate, the average payment of social 
security benefits runs from approxi- 
mately $40 to $42 per month, and H. R. 
7800 provides for a $5 or 1244-percent in- 
crease per month, whichever is greater. 
You can very well conceive the unreal- 
istic approach to the problem if the 
average payment is $42 a month and 
we give each recipient approximately a 
$5 increase, certainly in this instance $5 
is not going to be a real help. My con- 
tention is that the whole bill is unreal- 
istic because it does not provide enough 
for people receiving social security bene- 
fits to do anything but continue to make 
a mockery of the word “security.” 

One of the facts brought out in the de- 
bate was tnat in the light of our Govern- 
ment’s poor fiscal policies which have de- 
creased the value of the dollar approxi- 
mately 50 percent in the last 10 years, it 
is ironical to offer a man $5 a month in- 
crease and expect him to be pleased. 
The bill is political, being designed to at- 
tract votes based upon a small increase 
in social security payments which serves 
as a sop to the aged people. 

Under the present law, if a man earns 
over $50 a month he is not entitled to his 
social security benefits, while H. R. 7800 
will increase this to $70 per month. This 
to me seems to be an unfair and ridic- 
ulous limitation because it means that 
the Social Security Agency says, in effect, 
that a man can live on $70 a month. 
After a man has spent a great amount of 
his lifetime in earning and paying into 
the social security fund, it seems to me 
rather unjust that there should be a low, 
arbitrary limit placed upon the amount 
of money he can earn after age 65. It 
would seem to me that under present 
living conditions we should make the 


amount as high as $200, or more, which 
a man can earn before he is deprived of 
the social security payments. 

The common-sense viewpoint appears 
to be that as long as a person has paid 
into the social-security fund he should 
be entitled to the benefits at retirement 
age regardless of how much money he is 
or is not making at the time of his re- 
tirement. This section places an undue 
burden on the working people. A 
wealthy man or one who has ac- 
cumulated enough money to receive an 
income from investments would be en- 
titled to benefits regardless of whether 
his income was $75 monthly or $7,000 
monthly. Yet, the average laboring or 
working man who has not been able to 
save money for investment purposes and 
who still has his hands or his brain to 
work with is not entitled to benefits be- 
cause he is earning over $70 per month, 
This is unjust discrimination against 
the working people. Certainly we 
should take our hats off to the people 
who have the fortitude and ambition to 
keep on working after age 65 to supple- 
ment their income, rather than penalize 
them for being ambitious and being 
good workers. 

In my opinion, H. R. 7800 is unrealistic 
and a sop to the elderly people of our 
country because it will give them such 
a slight increase in benefits that it will 
not be of any practical advantage. 
Congress should face the facts squarely 
and write a good law in the sense that 
it should recognize the loss in purchas- 
ing power of the dollar over the last 20 
years and give the elderly people some- 
thing with which to at least meet 
present-day needs, rather than the ridic- 
ulously low payments which they are 
getting today. Furthermore, it should 
not penalize the workers who have ambi- 
tion and working ability over age 65 and 
should permit them to earn a sum com- 
mensurate with the standard of living 
acceptable to the American people. 


Tribute to James L. McGovern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include a tribute to the late 
James Lawrence McGovern, late asso- 
ciate editor of the Bridgeport Post and 
Telegram, and president for 18 years of 
the Connecticut circuit of the Associated 
Press. Mr. McGovern, who was one of 
the Nation’s oldest active newspaper- 
men, was a resident of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Connecticut. He 
has been succeeded as head of the Con- 
necticut circuit of the Associated Press 
by Mr. Roger A. Connolly, managing 
editor of the New Haven Register for the 
past 29 years. 

The memorial tribute prepared by Wil- 
liam J. Pape, of Waterbury; George C. 
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Waldo, of Bridgeport; and Edmund R. 

McCullough, of Stamford, reads as fol- 

lows: 

State AP ELECTS, Honors FORMER 18-YEAR 
LEADER 

STAMFORD, June 18.—The Connecticut Cir- 
cuit of the Associated Press has as its new 
president Roger A. Connolly, managing edi- 
tor of the New Haven Register the past 29 
years. The clection took place here last 
night. The term is 2 years. 

Mr. Connolly succeeds the late James L. 
McGovern, associate editor of the Bridgeport 
Post-Telegram who died in February after 
a distinguished newspaper career. 

The Connecticut Associated Press mem- 
bers met at the Stamford Yacht Club as 
guests of the Stamford Advocate. 

Raymond J. Fanning, executive editor of 
the Waterbury Republican-American was 
elected vice president to succeed Thomas 
Ferguson, publisher of the Manchester Her- 
ald, who also died during the year. 

As secretary of the circuit, a post held by 
Mr. Connolly the past 2 decades, the mem- 
bers elected William J. Foote, managing edi- 
tor of the Hartford Courant. 

The meeting adopted resolutions of re- 
gret of the deaths of the four members who 
died during the past year: Mr. McGovern, 
Mr. Ferguson, his son Ronald, managing edi- 
tor of the Manchester Herald who succeeded 
is father as publisher but died 2 weeks later, 
and Lucien L. DeSaulniers, publisher of the 
Ansonia Sentinel. 


CHIEF IS SPEAKER 

In a talk at a dinner following the meet- 
ing, Frank J. Starzel, Associated Press gen- 
eral manager, told the Connecticut news- 
papermen that his recent tour of Europe 
was conducted so hurriedly that he was un- 
able to give and detailed report on political 
conditions there but that he did gain the 
impression that “war is not particularly im- 
minent.” 

Starzel, who visited the various Associated 
Press bureaus in Europe and Cairo, Egypt, 
said he believed that the Associated Press or- 
ganization abroad was superior to any- 
thing we have had before. 

Ben Reese, retired managing editor of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch who is now co- 
chairman of the advisory board of the Amer- 
ican Press Institute at Columbia University, 
in a discussion of the aims and responsibili- 
ties of newspapers said that they should be 
more than a common carrier of news. 

Reese gave this as a general aim: 

“Every newspaper, no matter how large 
or small, should attempt to make its city 
and county a decent place in which to live 
without fear or favor.” 

Reese told the Connecticut newsmen about 
the various campaigns to expose corruption 
conducted by the Post-Dispatch and con- 
tended that even newspapers with small 
staffs could do the same thing for the 
communities. 

TRIBUTE IS ADOPTED 

A memorial tribute, prepared by a com- 
mittee comprising William J. Pape, Water- 
bury; George C. Waldo, Eridgeport; and Ed- 
mund R. McCullough, Stamford, was adopted 
in text as follows: 

“James L. McGovern, for 18 years chairman 
of the Connecticut circuit of the Associated 
Press, has left us and we are going to miss 
him. He had been an active newspaperman 
for 60 years. He was a native of Bridgeport 
and most of his life was spent there. He was 
managing editor, editor and part owner of 
the Bridgeport Farmer, later the Bridgeport 
Times, for 28 years until it was absorbed in a 
1941 merger. He stayed with the merger un- 
til his death. 

“In Bridgeport he began as the typical 
small city newspaperman who knew every- 
body on his beat. It was characteristic of 
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him that he began his work when the oldest 
newspaper in town was appropriately entitled 
the Bridgeport Farmer and stayed with it 
until long after its name was changed to the 
Bridgeport Times. The country town had 
become a sprawling, fast-growing city blessed 
with urgent growing pains. As it became 
bigger and more important Jim’s relationship 
to his community changed and everybody 
in Bridgeport knew him. He went every- 
where and was in everything. 

“It would be boring to repeat the list of his 
civic leaderships or review the honors that 
his city bestowed upon him. As a good Cath- 
olic he was proud that in recognition of good 
works he was made a Knight of St. Gregory. 
He was almost equally gratified when he was 
elected an honary member of the Bridgeport 
Shrine and thus became the only Irish Free- 
mason in the State and perhaps in the coun- 
try. He also seemed to be the boss Elk of 
Connecticut. 

“While essentially a patriotic son of 
Bridgeport he was active in State affairs and 
national politics and was so well known that 
one of his obits contained the credible state- 
ment that he could call more people by their 
first names than any man of his time but one. 
The exception is James A. Farley. 

A most admirable trait was his fatherly 
interest in the young men of the newspaper 
profession both on and off his staff. He 
coached and advised them, not casually but 
consistently year after year and was happy 
because as they improved some of them de- 
veloped notable ability. As they gave prom- 
ise of brilliance they became entitled to more 
of his attention. As they moved into other 
fields in later life they carried his fame far 
and wide. 

“Few men of his generation touched the 
life of his time at so many points or earned 
such love and esteem over so wide an area 
of human interests and activities. We salute 
his memory.” 


A Free and Democratic Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
letter which I received from Dr. V. 
Stefan Krajcovic, chairman, National 
Committee for Liberation of Slovakia, 
Washington, D. C.: 

NaTIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
LIBERATION OF SLOVAKIA, 
Washington, D. C., June 6, 1952. 
Hon. Harry P. O'NEILL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN O'NEILL: I want to 
thank you once more for the sympathy you 
have expressed on behalf of the people of 
Slovakia so tragically caught in the terrible 
struggle between democracy and commu- 
nism, and I thank you particularly in my 
own name and in the name of Hon. 
John T. Kmetz for your willingness to help 
the cause of a free and democratic 
Slovakia. 

All the world knows that the Slovaks did 
not loose their freedom in 1945; and that 
they refuse to acknowledge anything lasting 
in the iron curtain that was thrown around 
them in 1948. Many have been killed, thou- 
sands have been imprisoned or deported, 


while others continue to suffer physically 
and mentally. Have they surrendered? No. 
Their spirit of resistance as proudly em- 
bodied in the acts and deeds of the Central 
Committee for the Slovak Resistance remains 
unconquered. Thus the Slovaks even if out- 
wardly enslaved continue to be free in their 
glorious underground and think as free men. 

The existence of these forces of freedom is 
recognized this side of the iron curtain and 
much can be done to intensify their hope 
for liberty. The Mutual Security Act of 
1951, section 101 provided $100,000,000 to be 
used for persons “who are residing in or 
escapees from the Soviet Union" and other 
Communist dominated countries. The 
Soviet Union and its satellites have pro- 
tested strongly to this provision of the Mu- 
tual Security Act and as a result no help is 
now considered for underground forces be- 
hind the iron curtain since the Communist 
governments convinced the free world that 
the above aid would constitute an aggres- 
sive act and an intervention in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 

Although the Western World yielded to 
Soviet pressure at that point, I feel convinced 
that help which could not be branded as in- 
tervention into the internal affairs of other 
countries should be granted without fur- 
ther delay. Thus ignoring the bitter pro- 
tests of the Soviet Union, President Truman, 
at the request of Hon. W. Averell Harriman, 
Mutual Security Director, acting under the 
terms of the Kersten amendment of the Mu- 
tual Security Act, section 101, began assist- 
ance to refugees from behind the iron cur- 
tain, allocating $4,300,000 in order to improve 
the reception and treatment and to secure 
the resettlement of qualified people who es- 
cape from the iron-curtain countries. 

By this action of the President and the 
Mutual Security Director a limited but hap- 
py start was made which now the Congress 
could accelerate in order to further imple- 
ment the section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual 
Security Act. 

Such implementation could be achieved 
very easily to the advantage of all concerned 
(1) ff a chain of autonomous relief centers 
or hostels along the iron curtain for each na- 
tionality and under the administration of 
their respective exiled leaders would be es- 
tablished for qualified persons who escape 
from behind the iron curtain; (2) if the for- 
mation of military units of Slovaks, Poles, 
Hungarians, Ukrainians, Bulgarians, Ruma- 
nians, Czechs, Albanians, and others would 
start as soon as possible in accordance with 
the policies of the NATO. 

By these two measures a psychological cli- 
mate would be created—without interfering 
into the internal affairs of the Communist 
countries—which would speed up the defec- 
tion from Stalin's satellite armies and which 
would strengthen the morale of the under- 
ground movements behind the iron curtain, 
keeping them alive until the time comes 
for an ultimate achievement of their inde- 
pendence and freedom. 

Due to this aspect of an entirely new ap- 
plication of the Mutual Security Act, section 
101 (a) (1), which thus avoids any inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Commu- 
nist countries, I believe that you and the 
majority of your colleagues in the Co; 
could at this time envisage concrete and im- 
mediate steps toward the realization of a 
bold program of freedom for all such people 
who already showed evidence of helping 
themselves through their fight against So- 
viet tyranny. All these people are your most 
passionate allies of tomorrow and they cer- 
tainly deserve the highest possible considera- 
tion in the best interest of the defense of the 
North Atlantic area and the security of the 
United States of America. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. V. STEFAN Krascovic, 
Chairman, 
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To the Farmers of the Southern Tier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


To the Farmers of the Southern Tier. 

Dear PRENDS: The southern tier is fed up 
with dirty machine politics now trying to 
destroy the good name of Congressman 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 

We farmers must be rid of big city political 
bosses once and for all. Here is your chance 
to help me fight these crooks to the death. _ 

Patriotic Americans of Broome, Chemung, 
Steuben, and Tioga resent being pushed into 
a voting booth and told how to vote. 

I promise you I will never take orders from 
the rich and powerful big shots who are 
spending millions against me, 

To you Americans I say, drive out the po- 
litical dictators from the southern tier. 

America will triumph if patriots stick to- 
gether. 

Please write me whenever I can help you 
with your problems, 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Your Congressman, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 


Investigations of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. WOOD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in sustaining the conviction of the 11 
Communist Party leaders, has recognized 
several matters that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities has tried to 
bring to public attention for years. 

Mr, Justice Jackson, in a separate con- 
curring opinion, said: 

Communism, the antithesis of anarchism, 
appears today as a closed system of thought 
representing Stalin’s version of Lenin’s ver- 
sion of Marxism. As an ideology, it is not 
one of spontaneous protest arising from 
American working-class experiences. It is a 
complicated system of assumptions, based 
on European history and conditions, 
shrouded in an obscure and ambiguous yo- 
cabulary, which allures our ultrasophisti- 
cated intelligentsia more than our hard- 
headed working people. From time to time it 
champions all manner of causes and griev- 
ances and makes alliances that may add to 
its foothold in government or embarrass the 
authorities. 

The Communist Party, nevertheless, does 
not seek its strength primarily in numbers. 
Its aim is a relatively small party whose 
strength is in selected, dedicated, indoc- 
trinated, and rigidly disciplined members, 
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From established policy it tolerates no devia- 
tion and no debate. * * The Communist 
Party advocates force only when prudent and 
profitable. Their strategy of stealth pre- 
cludes premature or uncoordinated outbursts 
of violence, except, of course, when the blame 
will be placed on shoulders other than their 
own. They resort to violence as to truth, 
not as a principle but as an expedient. The 
Communist Party realistically is a state 
within a state, an authoritarian dictatorship 
within a republic. It demands these free- 
doms, not for its members, but for the or- 
ganized party. It denies to its own members 
at the same time the freedom to dissent, to 
debate, to deviate from the party line, and 
enforces its authoritarian rule by crude 
purges, if nothing more violent. 


The investigations and hearings con- 
ducted by the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities has developed that the 
Communist system has lured many of 
our ultrasophisticated intelligentsia. 
particularly in the various professions. 
Our committee discovered and revealed 
Communist cells in the medical and legal 
professions as well as in the newspaper 
field. Our investigations are continuing. 

At no time has the committee, in its 
investigations or in its hearings, invaded 
or violated the fiduciary relationship 
existing between an attorney and his 
client, a doctor and his patient or such 
relationship in any other profession. 

However, the legal and medical pro- 
fession in California has been deluged 
with printed material and propaganda 
seeking the aid and comfort of the mem- 
bers of those professions in an effort to 
forestall further inquiry by the commit- 
tee on the extent and effect of Commu- 
nist penetration into professional fields. 

The latest campaign of this type is 
being conducted by Dr. Frank W. Wey- 
mouth, of Los Angeles, Calif. Undoubt- 
edly at considerable expense, the medical 
profession in California is being circu- 
larized with a printed letter from Dr. 
Weymouth. Several days ago, I received 
a letter from Dr. Harold C. Torbert, of 
£an Diego, Calif., enclosing some of the 
printed material he had received from 
Dr. Weymouth, together with a copy of 
his reply to Dr. Weymouth. I have con- 
tacted Dr. Torbert and received his per- 
mission to use the copy of his letter to 
Dr. Weymouth in any way that I deemed 
would be useful. 

At a time when the people of America 
are beginning to learn of the danger of 
communism as an international con- 
spiracy; when the Committee on Un- 
American Activities has brought to light 
the methods by which the Communist 
Party has invaded the professional fields, 
education, labor, and even the home, re- 
ceipt of such a letter as the one from 
Dr. Torbert gives us added strength in 
our effort to stamp out this foreign con- 
spiracy, America needs more men with 
the wisdom, sagacity, and fortitude of 
Dr. Torbert. May his tribe increase. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point the printed material received 
by Dr. Torbert from Frank W. Wey- 
mouth, together with Dr. Torbert’s reply: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 19, 1952. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: A number of physicians 
and others in the scientific professions have 
been summoned to appear at forthcoming 
hearings of the House Committee on Un- 


American Activities scheduled for June 16, 
1952 in Los Angeles. It is now generally con- 
ceded that this committee is not in fact 
seeking information, but rather is seeking 
to enforce Nation-wide conformity of opin- 
ion by means of inquisition and public pil- 
lory. 

The committee has already made alarming 
strides in this direction. As a result of its 
activities more than 200 professional people 
in the motion-picture industry have been 
indefinitely blacklisted. Attorneys have been 
80 intimidated by this committee that in re- 
cent civil liberties cases defendants were 
unable to obtain counsel. Another result 
has been the introduction of loyalty oaths 
in the field of education, which caused a 
sharp decline in university standards. 

Now that doctors and men of science are 
being involved, it must follow that profes- 
sional standards will also decline. Follow- 
ing the latest hearings of this committee in 
Los Angeles, three reputable physicians were 
suddenly and without warning, dismissed 
from a major Los Angeles hospital staff, and 
consultations have been denied to seriously 
ill patients. There have since been further 
dismissals and there may be others unless 
an aroused profession puts a stop to such 
callous interference with medical practice. 

It is the inalienable right of any properly 
qualified individual to practice his profes- 
sion regardless of his race, creed, color, or 
political opinions. It must remain so. 

In the past few years the professions in 
California have successfully defeated several 
attempts to impose loyalty oaths upon them 
as proposed by the Tenney and Burns bills 
in the State Legislature. The House Un- 
American Activities Committee is now pro- 
posing to accomplish this same end by dif- 
ferent means. 

We believe that the activities of this com- 
mittee can and must be stopped now. It is 
for this reason that we have written you, 
and ask you to “Look at the record.” 

Frank W. WEYMOUTH, PH. D., 

Professor of Physiology, Emeritus, 
Stanford University. 

P. Price Coses, M. D. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Doveras R. Drury, M. D. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

RALPH S. Mrvor, PR. D., 
Professor of Physics and Optometry, 
Emeritus, University of California, 
School of Optometry. 


San DIEGO, CALIF., May 28, 1952. 
Dr. Frank W. WEYMOUTH, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sm: I am in receipt of your printed com- 
munication dated May 19, 1952, regarding 
forthcoming hearings of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities: 

I have thought a great deal the last few 
years, and particularly the last year or so, 
about the matters in the brochure which you 
mailed to me. Some of my conclusions are 
as follows: 

During the war and even now, funda- 
mental freedoms of American citizens were 
interfered with by the draft, No more fun- 
damental interference with freedom can be 
imagined than this; to take a man from his 
accustomed pursuits, away from his family, 
exposed to the rigors and harshness of mili- 
tary discipline and ultimately to the danger 
of losing his life in combat. I think that 
the majority of people in the country ac- 
quiesce in the necessity for this interference 
with freedom of the individual for the com- 
mon good. The emergency of an attack on 
this country by Germany and Japan was held 
to justify such interference with liberty. 
Certainly I acquiesced in this, although I 
was one of the men in hazard. 

At the present time, as a physician under 
52 years of age, I am again in hazard of this 
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interference with my freedom by reason of 
what a majority of people, including respon- 
sible Government officials, feel is a clear and 
present danger on the part of Russia and 
Russian communism, Again, I acquiesce in 
this hazard to my freedom for the benefit of 
the country as a whole. 

The third step in my thinking goes like 
this: It seems to me that it has been pretty 
clearly demonstrated that communism is, 
indeed, not a mere political belief but is a 
calculated policy inspired from, directed by, 
and carefully arranged to inure to the bene- 
fit of, another nation, namely, Soviet Russia. 
The Communist ideology is primarily the 
current and convenient way of carrying for- 
ward the nationalistic aims and ends of the 
Russian nation. I am further convinced 
that Americans who are Communists, like 
Czechs and Hungarians or any other people 
who are Communists are either knowing or 
unknowing pawns in the hands of Russia. 

The fourth item in my thinking is that 
all of this is, in the words of Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, a clear and present danger. 
Therefore, finding that my country and my- 
self are facing a clear and present danger 
from the Russian nation and the Russian 
political ideology, I feel that certain interfer- 
ences with my liberty are justified for the 
common good. As I stated before, I have ac- 
cepted possible interference with my liberty 
by the draft as a justifiable measure. I, 
likewise, accept the responsibility in the 
present circumstances for declaring my po- 
litical beliefs and proclaiming them to the 
world if necessary as being also justified in 
this present emergency. I further assert that 
every other citizen of good will owes the 
country the same service, 

I believe with every fiber of my being that 
the time is here when we should all stand 
up and be counted. I further believe that 
unwillingness to stand up and be counted 
with the sheep, does, if you like, place a 
man with the goats. These are dangerous 
times. This is the time for honest Ameri- 
cans who bear their country good will to 
stand up and say so and not to hide behind 
technicalities and phrases. 

As for the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee itself, my feelings are these: That 
“several different Congresses, including many 
wholly and completely controlled by the 
Democratic Party, have had the opportunity 
to study the advisability of continuing the 
activities of this committee and that they 
have at each term of Congress decided to 
carry on its work. You say in your printed 
material that the decision to carry on the 
work of the committee was by only a small 
majority. I say that nevertheless it was a 
majority. The way this country works is 
that decisions are taken by majority action 
of the elected representatives of the people. 
I, myself, am not in position to know full 
details of such matters but I feel that I can 
safely trust a majority of our elected repre- 
sentatives, particularly when the majority 
continues term after term to feel that such 
a committee is necessary. 

My wife is an associate professor at the San 
Diego State College. She signed the loyalty 
oath. She did not feel that her freedom 
was being interfered with when she signed 
this oath and I did not feel that either her 
or my freedom was being interfered with 
when she signed it. Isee no possible way how 
my wife's freedom to do research in her 
field, or for that matter any other field, is 
interfered with by her swearing that she 
believes in and will adhere to the American 
form of government. I do not see, Dr. Wey- 
mouth, how signing such an oath would in 
any way interfere with your freedom to carry 
on investigative work in physiology. 

Incidentally I rather doubt the effective- 
ness of loyalty oaths in barring subversive 
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rsons from responsible jobs on the grounds 
that the only person who would hesitate to 
swear such an oath would be an honest man 
and that Communists trained to use un- 
truth as a weapon, when it is effective and 
convenient, would not hesitate to sign such 
an oath, Loyalty oaths, however, are useful 
in that if a person having subscribed to the 
loyalty oath later turns out not to be loyal 
he could be separated from his job on the 
grounds of false swearing without being 
given the opportunity of hiding behind the 
legal technicalities and shenanigans which 
active Communists use to deny and confuse 
normal American judicial processes. To this 
extent they are useful and justifiable. 

My next thought is to point out that while 

the draft and such investigations as those 
of the Un-American Activities Committee, 
the use of loyalty oaths, etc., may be inter- 
ference with liberty in the widest possible 
sense that the necessity for such interfer- 
ence is not of honest American doing. The 
very people who are most vociferous in pro- 
test against such interference with liber- 
ties, namely, the Communists, by their ag- 
gressive actions throughout the world, by 
their taking over through internal fifth col- 
umns, and by means of duping foolishly 
honest liberals, are the ones who make such 
interferences with your liberty and mine 
necessary. 
I think that I, as well as all other honest 
Americans will welcome the day when the 
clear and present danger of our destruction 
being passed, we can again afford the luxury 
of allowing people to hold all sorts of theoret- 
ical beliefs, whatever their position in re- 
lation to the responsibility for carrying on 
the affairs of the country or educating the 
minds of the youth may be. 

My final thought is as follows: That this 
whole discussion has to be carried on within 
the limits of the practical rather than the 
ideal. It is impossible to talk about abso- 
lute freedom. Urban industrial life makes 
absolute freedom totally impractical any- 
how. Every one of us submits at every traf- 
fic light, at every regulation forbidding the 
carrying of guns, every ordinance forbidding 
the unlimited opening of bars and in count- 
less other examples to restrictions on our 
personal freedom. That some slight further 
restriction to the personal freedom of a few 
extremist thinkers becomes necessary under 
the stress of an emergency created by the 
people who are using these same extremist 
thinkers as tools and dupes does not really 
damage the essential body of our liberties 
any more than other practical restrictions 
on this body of liberties does. 

I said that the above thought would be 
my last thought on this matter but I find 
that I have one more thought and that it 
is this: 

People like yourself, who are or were pro- 
fessors in good schools, should be extremely 
cautious in invoking academic freedom for 
the defense of people having, or suspected 
of having, ideas inimical to the best inter- 
ests of our country. Academic freedom, in 
common with all other freedoms, has to be 
limited by practical consideration. Teachers 
of our youth are not permitted to indulge 
in immorality, to steal, to rape, nor accord- 
ing to me, should they be permitted to con- 
tinue as teachers if they hold ideas, the 
advocacy of which would result in harm to 
our country as a whole, or benefit to some 
country which shows every evidence of be- 
ing an enemy of our country. I think that 
academic freedom is so precious that its 
holders would wish to be extremely jealous 
of its abuse as well as to exercise the most 
extreme discretion in its use. 

Yours very sincerely, 
HaroLD C. Torzert, M. D. 


Shooting Down of Swedish Plane 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Washington Daily News: 

You App Ir Up 


In spite of everything, a few balmy peo- 
ple still may insist on thinking that may- 
be—just maybe—there is an infinitesimal, 
remote possibility that the Russian planes 
which shot down the Swedish plane actu- 
ally were fired on first, as the Russians claim. 

Probably nothing will convince these naive 
and dedicated seekers for reasons to believe 
Russian lies, but let’s consider a few very 
simple statistics anyway. 

The Swedish plane shot down was a Cata- 
lina (PBY). 

The two Russian planes were MIG-15's, 

According to official sources, the Catalina 
cruises at only 110 miles per hour. 

The MIG-15 cruises at about 540 miles per 
hour. 

Average maximum practical firing range 
for air combat is probably around 1,000 yards 
(depends on type of gun). 

How can an airplane that cruises 110 miles 
per hour get close enough to shoot at an air- 
plane that files 540 miles per hour? 

The Russians say that the Catalina was 
over Russian territory. 

The Catalina hit the sea 60 miles out. 

If it was over Russian territory, it would 
have taken it about a half an hour, even 
flying in a straight line (which no plane in 
combat ever does for very long) to get to 
the place where it was ditched. 

Any filer will tell you that the likelihood 
that such a slow old crate, in combat with 
two such fighter planes, stayed aloft for 
such a distance, is practically nil. 

All this assumes that the Catalina had a 
gun to shoot with. Since it had no gun, 
“What,” as Swedish Air Force Chief Nils 
Swedlund asks, “is there to comment on?” 

So, any lingering belief that the Russian 
barbarians are not their usual lying selves 
must be based on the notion that the Cata- 
lina had a gun which wasn’t there, and that 
the calm and careful Swedes, who stayed out 
of World War II entirely, now are rashly at- 
tacking, all by themselves, 540 miles per 
hour modern Russian fighter planes with 
unarmed 110 miles per hour prewar-design 
flying boats. 

Somehow, that just doesn’t sound like the 
Swedes. 


Decision in Case of Sidney Buchman 
Against John S. Wood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN S. WOOD 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Georgia, Mr. Speaker, 
the civil case of Sidney Buchman against 
JoRN S. Woop, and others, recently de- 
cided by the Honorable David S. Pine, 
judge of the United States District Court 
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for the District of Columbia, is one of 
novel impression and is of special sig- 
nificance and interest to the Members 
of the House of Representatives. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I will make 
a statement of the proceedings, and sig- 
nificance of the ruling: 


Sidney Buchman was engaged in Work as 
a writer and producer of motion picture 
screen plays, and about September 1951 was 
served with a subpena, issued June 13, 1951, 
by a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. Said subpena re- 
quired Buchman to appear on September 20, 
1951, before the subcommittee in Los Ange- 
les. Following continuances, Buchman ap- 
peared before the subcommittee on Septem- 
ber 25, 1951, testified, and was excused. Dur- 
ing a portion of Buchman’s testimony, one 
Congressman was absent. It was in the ab- 
sence of a quorum that Buchman refused to 
disclose to the subcommittee the names of 
the persons associated with him in the Com- 
munist cells to which he belonged, while a 
member of the Communist Party. The com- 
mittee’s attention was directed to the lack 
of a quorum by counsel for Buchman at the 
conclusion of the hearing. Subsequently, on 
September 27, 1951, Buchman directed a 
telegram to the committee, waiving, for all 
purposes, the absence of a quorum during 
his testimony. 

On January 17, 1952, Buchman, while in 
New York, was served with a subpena direct- 
ing him to appear before the committee on 
January 24, 1952, in Washington, D. C. Said 
appearance was continued to January 25, 
1952; because of Buchman's failure to appear 
on that date, to January 28, 1952, Buchman 
did not appear on the latter date. Buchman 
filed a petition for a temporary restraining 
order on January 25, 1952; said petition was 
denied the same day by Judge Burnita S. 
Matthews. 

On January 28, 1952, the date Buchman 
was to appear before the committee, the 
instant proceeding was filed. In this pro- 
ceeding Buchman sought to have the court 
declare that the subpena issued January 
15, 1952, was unconstitutional and void, and 
that his appearance before the subcommit- 
tee on September 25, 1951, was valid. In 
addition, Buchman requested that the court 
grant a preliminary injunction 
the committee from taking any action until 
his suit was finally determined. A motion 
to dismiss Buchman's suit was filed by the 
Government on March 31, 1952, and after 
several continuances was heard by the court 
on June 10 and 11. The Government took 
the position: (1) that the court lacked juris- 
diction over the subject matter, and (2) 
that the complaint failed to state a claim 
upon which relief could be granted. The 
Government argued that the separation of 
powers doctrine precluded the court from 
entertaining a suit to determine the validity 
of a congressional subpena. This argu- 
ment was based on the United States Consti- 
tution, which vests the legislative power ex- 
clusively in Congress. The leading case 
cited on this proposition was McGrain v. 
Daughtery (273 U. S. 135). The court at 
page 175 of its opinion stated: 

“The contention is earnestly made on be- 
half of the witness that this power of in- 
quiry, if sustained, may be abusively and 
oppressively exerted. If this be so, it af- 
fords no ground for denying the power. 
The same contention might be directed 
against the power to legislate, and of course 
would be unavailing. We must assume, for 
present purposes that neither House will 
be disposed to exert power beyond its proper 
bounds, or without due regard to the rights 
of witnesses.” 

Counsel for Buchman made a legal argu- 
ment based on the law concerning motions 
to dismiss. It was argued that all of the 
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facts of the complaint must be taken as 
true and that the complaint did state a 
cause of action and was not subject to a 
motion to dismiss. Buchman also argued 
that the court did have jurisdiction to en- 
tertain the sult as Congress had abused its 
power to subpena witnesses. 

The court ruled that it was without juris- 
diction over the subject matter and that the 
complaint failed to state a cause of action 
upon which relief could be granted. This 
decision is of particular significance as it 
is the first such ruling on the facts in- 
volved in the case under discussion. It 
affirms the doctrine that a court will not en- 
tertain jurisdiction over matters placed by 
th^ Constitution exclusively in the hands of 
Congress, The court on June 13, 1952, signed 
an order disposing of the case in the follow- 
ing language: 

“This cause having come to be heard 
upon plaintiff's complaint for declaratory 
judgment, injunctive relief, etc. (to declare 
invalid a certain subpena issued by the 
defendants), and the court having heard 
argument thereon and it appearing to the 
court that it is without jurisdiction over 
the subject matter, and it further appear- 
ing that the complaint fails to state a cause 
of action upon which relief may be granted, 
it is by the court this 13th day of June 
1952: 

“Ordered, that the complaint be, and the 
same hereby is, dismissed. 

“Davin A. PINE, 
Judge.” 


Power and Leadership in the Albanian 
American Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a speech given by Mr. Glenn 
A. McLain before a mass meeting of 
Albanian-Americans on June 8 in Bos- 
ton, Mass., entitled Power and Leader- 
ship in the Albanian American Commu- 
nity.” I should like to point out that 
Mr. McLain has been doing a very com- 
mendable job in speaking throughout 
the country on this subject. Mr. Mc- 
Lain has given unsparingly of his time 
and effort to help the Albanian Ameri- 
cans in their fight against the Commu- 
nists. His work certainly is an integral 
part of our world-wide effort to combat 
communism: 

Honored guests, Albanian friends, today I 
would like to tell you about the powers be- 
hind the Albanian community and how your 
leaders have exercised that power for your 
benefit and to your detriment. 

For 18 months I have been engaged in 
direct research upon some of the problems 
facing the Albanian-American people. In 
the course of these studies, I have traveled 
through the various colonies and have been 
entertained in many Albanian-American 
homes, Through this field work and through 
my own independent evaluations, I believe 
that I have gained some knowledge of the 
problems facing your minority group. Two 
problems seem to stand out among all others, 
These are power and leadership, Without 
power there has never been any leader- 
ship in the Albanian community. Without 


leadership the Albanian community cannot 
continue to make the outstanding contri- 
butions that it has made in the past to the 
American way of life. The Albanian com- 
munities in 1952 must decide who their 
leaders are going to be in the years to come 
and what power to give those leaders. In 
order to choose the proper leadership, the 
Albanian people must decide whether past 
leadership has always held its power as a 
sacred trust to the community or whether 
this past leadership has exercised its power 
to the detriment of the community as a 
whole. Rather than trace the happenings 
of the past 18 months in detail for you, I 
will give you a case study example of how 
power has been abused in the Albanian com- 
munity. This particular power is the power 
of the press and the pulpit as exercised by 
the Dielli, Liria combine. 

The full story of the attitudes and opin- 
ions taken by the editors of Dielli and Liria 
was contained in my report to the Depart- 
ment of State. This report traces the infamy 
of these Albanian publications from 1945 to 
1951. This report inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on May 12, 15, and 16, 1952. I 
am certain that all those present today are 
familiar with that record, so I will not digress 
from my topic to repeat any of that material. 
Rather, I would like to give you a detailed re- 
view of a recent editorial in Dielli that will 
clearly show how this so-called liberal news- 
paper consistently has misrepresented facts 
and then claimed others have done the same 
how this paper has labeled all its opponents 
as stupid, and all those who have tried to 
help tell the real story of the misuse of Alba- 
nian power and leadership as ignorant poli- 
ticians or as hoodlums. 

The following summary of Comments and 
Paragraphs, as written by G. M. Panarity, 
with the blessing of Bishop Fan S. Noli, was 
printed in Dielli, May 7, 1952, page 3. I will 
quote directly from this paper, and then 
answer the false statements contained in 
this sheet. The title of this diatribe by Mr. 
Panarity is “Why We Dislike Mark I. Lipa.” 
In paragraph I statements are made to the 
effect that Bishop Lipa is “self-styled,” that 
he has seized two Albanian churches not 
affiliated with the church led by Bishop Fan 
S. Noli. Mark I. Lipa is not a “self-styled” 
bishop. He was Officially ordained bishop by 
the Patriarch of Istanbul. Bishop Noli 
claims that this ordination was uncanoni- 
cal and an act of abysmal irresponsibility, 
Such twisted reasoning is typical of the 
arguments of Noli and his cohorts. The 
only reason Mark I. Lipa was consecrated by 
the Patriarch of Istanbul was that all the 
legal hierarchs in Albania who would ordi- 
narily have been responsible for such cere- 
monies were in Albanian Communist jails or 
dead. 

When the Albanian people in this coun- 
try tired of Bishop Noli’s interest in the Al- 
banian Communists and their official 
churches in Albania, they petitioned the 
only ecclesiastical figure of importance left 
in the non-Communist orthodox world, 
The Patriarch in Istanbul is a former Amer- 
ican citizen and is a strong believer in the 
cause of the free world. The fact that he is 
also a representative of the Greek Church 
is perhaps unfortunate from the rabidly 
partisan Albanian point of view but it real- 
ly is of no importance. He holds no influ- 
ence over Bishop Lipa but merely acted as 
the instrument of the will of Albanian 
Americans who wished to change Bishops. 
Undoubtedly Bishop Noli would have pre- 
ferred to have the infamous Pashko Voditza 
of Albania consecrate Bishop Lipa. This 
charlatan Voditza has been officially recog- 
nized by Noli. This caricature of a church- 
man is a religious opportunist who believes 
that America is experimenting with germ 
warfare in Korea and every day in America, 
working people are being arrested because 
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they express desires for world peace. Ac- 
cording to this churchman and his Com- 
munist stooges (Noli included), free think- 
ing is forbidden in America. Concentration 
camps have been prepared for all those who 
have been fighting the war industrialists 
and the American imperialists (Shqiperia, 
Ere, Tirana, Albania, vol. 1, No. 2, April 1952). 

This Communist newspaper can be ex- 
cused for printing this vicious propaganda, 
It must print such things for home consump- 
tion to keep the fires of anti-Americanism 
burning. Even Pashko Voditza can be ex- 
cused for sponsoring such drivel. He must 
in order to hold his job in Albania. Bishop 
Noli and Dr. Nasse cannot be excused for 
their positions in this matter. These Al- 
banian leaders not only support these peo- 
ple who are promoting this hate campaign 
against America—they boast about their 
deeds. Many times, both Dielli and Liria 
have published glowing tributes to the ban- 
dits of Tirana, Never once have they de- 
plored the actions of the religious straw 
men in Albania. 

The Noli-Nasse combine weakly excuse 
themselves by saying that they have no offi- 
cial connections with the Red regime. This 
may or may not be true. In any case, we 
all know that religion and communism do 
not mix unless they are mixed in the stew 
of Russian nationalism. 

These are the real reasons why the Al- 
banian Americans are supporting Bishop 
Lipa in preference to Bishop Noli. The 
Greeks have nothing to do with the situa- 
tion. It is a simple matter of Albanian- 
American partiots who believe in religious, 
political, and economic liberty for Albania. 
They are against all those religious pretend- 
ers who believe in their own liberty in Amer- 
ica but who do not believe in fighting to 
extend those same liberties to Albanians in 
their homeland. 

Perhaps the most serious charge made by 
the editors of Dielli in the May 7 article 
was that “insidious propaganda, putting the 
label of communism against all those who 
dared oppose him” was the principal tactic 
of Bishop Lipa. Neither Bishop Lipa nor 
any of his followers has ever made the seri- 
ous charge that their opponents were mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in America. 
This was not necessary. Bishop Noli has 
a long record of Communist proclivities in 
Europe before his final entry to this country. 
These facts were sufficiently documented in 
my report to Governor Dever, later printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Noli claims the report I wrote was non- 
objective because I used Fascist sources, 
Using that line of reasoning, the authors 
that I cited must have had ideological rea- 
sons for their criticism of Noli. As all Fas- 
cists hate Communists, and all Communists 
return the feeling, perhaps Bishop Noli is 
correct. If so, he is the victim of his own 
explanation, 

There were over 50 citations from source 
material in my report. Only three were from 
these so-called Fascist sources, The editors 
of Dielli and Liria have saved any researcher 
further investigation of the facts. They have 
always been quite frank about their back- 
ing of the political and religious groups in 
Albania. The Albanian people in America do 
not have to have a picture of their leaders’ 
membership card in the Communist Party. 
The views held and the steps taken to fur- 
ther those views by Bishop Noli and Dr. Nasse 
are enough proof of their real sympathies, 
for the Albanian-American people. 

The technicalities of Bishop Noli's affilia- 
tion with the Albanian Communists are not 
important. They simply do not want leader- 
ship that is so short-sighted as to back the 
nation that is America’s enemy—Russia. 

Much stress is placed in the Dielli article 
on the purposes or motives behind those 
who are supporting Bishop Lipa. Let us 
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analyze those reasons and see who are the 
supporters of Bishop Lipa in America. 

Dielli says “ordinarily, the American poli- 
tician is not so stupid as to be taken in by 
clergymen of Mark Lipa’s type.” The only 
“politicians” who have appeared to be in 
favor of Bishop Lipa have been Congressman 
Harop H. VELDE, of Illinois, Congressman 
CHARLES J. KERSTEN, of Wisconsin, certain 
officials of the Crusade for Freedom and offi- 
cials in the Department of State who au- 
thorized the entry of Bishop Lipa in this 
country. 

Mr. VELDE, of Illinois, is an outstanding 
lawyer, a former FBI man, a former judge, 
and one of the most vigorous leaders of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. Mr. 
Von has fought with great vigor against 
subversive elements of all sorts in America. 
It was only fitting that he should place my 
report to Governor Dever in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Dielli further claims that 
Mr. VELDE was looking for votes. There is 
not a single Albanian in his district in Ili- 
nois. Mr. VELDE has met Bishop Lipa and is 
convinced that his motives are sincere. 

Mr. Kersten is also accused by Dielli of 
“looking for votes.“ As far as I have been 
able to ascertain, there is only one Albanian 
in the whole State of Wisconsin. Further- 
more, Mr. Kersten is indirectly considered 
by Dielli as being “stupid, ignorant, and 
lazy.” Perhaps the Kersten amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951 was a prod- 
uct of this “laziness and stupidity.” This 
amendment has caused consternation in the 
ranks of the Communists all over the world. 
It is quite a coincidence that he should also 
be singled out for criticism by Dielli and 
company. The Communists consider Mr, 
KERTSEN an arch-reactionary. So does 
Dielli. 

Mr. Kersten is an occasional lecturer be- 
fore the psychological strategy board at the 
War College in Washington. This proves 
his stupidity, according to Dielli. Some 
good examples of Mr. KERSTEN’S ignorance 
could possibly be found in his sponsorship 
of many resolutions submitted by various 
minority groups such as H. R. 168, the Al- 
banian resolution. These groups, including 
this group led by Bishop Lipa, have wished 
to go on record in the Congress of the United 
States as being in opposition to the Com- 
munist governments in their homelands. 
Perhaps this is an ignorant or a stupid thing 
for a Congressman to do. I do not think so. 
I believe it is statesmanship, not stupidity. 
However my opinion, by Dielli’s principles, 
would be useless. You all know that I am 
a Greek spy. 

The State Department is a frequent target 
of Dielli. Passport officials are naturally 
politicians who have some sort of an ax 
to grind by letting Bishop Lipa in this 
country. Such ridiculous charges need not 
be refuted in detail. Dielli has made much 
of Bishop Lipa's sponsors here. They claim 
his passage was paid for by Greeks and that 
Greeks signed his recommendation papers 
upon his entrance in America. These fan- 
tastic charges will be proven false by anyone 
who will take the trouble to check with the 
proper authorities. Two passengers who 
were on the ship with Bishop Lipa were 
Greeks. As these passengers were the only 
contacts the Bishop happened to make dur- 
ing the voyage, he was naturally forced to 
list their mames on his papers, as that is 
the customary procedure. This is the true 
story of the deep, diabolical plot hatched by 
the “agents of the patriarch” and the United 
States State Department. 

Another group of politicians according 
to Dielli who have been helping Bishop Lipa 
are those in charge of the Albanian program 
on the Radio Free Europe network. On last 
Easter, Bishop Lipa broadcast to the Al- 
banian people. Religion was his subject but 
of course no Albanian would listen to an 
ignorant hillbilly. Bishop Lipa did not 


graduate from Harvard University but he did 
receive 7 years of theological training in 
some of the best schools of central Europe, 
His opponents cannot say the same. Many 
letters have been received from behind the 
iron curtain as a result of Bishop Lipa’s re- 
cent broadcast. Bishop Noli sends telegrams 
of congratulations to the Communists in- 
stead of messages of spiritual tidings to the 
Albanian people. The comparisons are ob- 
vious as to the real objectives of the two 
Bishops. 

All of these scurrilous charges made by 
Bishop Noli would be laughable if they were 
not believed by some Albanians who should 
know better. Noli and Dielli, Nasse and 
Liria, wave the blue and white flag of Greece 
over the field of this religious dispute, claim- 
ing that Bishop Lipa is the standard bearer. 
Such attempts to confuse the Albanian 
Americans are but further evidence of the 
misuse of power and leadership by the Dielli- 
Liria combine. 

Another malicious statement made by 
Dielli in the May 7 article was that the writer 
did not know whether Bishop Lipa had the 
proper credentials. Complaints were fur- 
ther made that Bishop Lipa had never dared 
to submit his papers to an impartial group. 

According to Bishop Noli’s standards, Bish- 
op Lipa does not have the proper creden- 
tials. The proper credentials according to 
Noli would be recognition from the Com- 
munist religious leader in Albania. Or per- 
haps Noli would rather have Bishop Lipa 
submit his credentials to him for considera- 
tion. This would be a rather silly situation 
as Noli would never recognize anyone that 
would not accept his complete authority. 
Bishop Lipa is striving for equality in power 
and not the complete domination that Noli 
has exercised over the Albanian commu- 
nities in America for so many years. 

We wonder where such an impartial group 
would be found? A sort of a “big four” could 
be set up with Bishop Noli, Dr. Nasse, Tre- 
bicka, and Panarity as the leaders. But who 
would judge the judges? The Albanian peo- 
ple have already made that judgment, 

American religion leaders of many faiths 
have accepted Bishop Lipa. Bishop Nash, of 
Boston, an outstanding religious leader in 
Massachusetts and in the Nation has recent- 
ly invited Bishop Lipa to be the representa- 
tive of the American Orthodox churches at 
a forthcoming ecclesiastical conference. The 
Federal Council of Churches has favorably 
considered the episcopacy and Bishop Lipa 
as being worthy of membership in that 
worthy organization. Bishop Noli could 
never, with sincerity, follow the aims of these 
groups because they are sternly anti-Com- 
munist. Once again the Dielli arguments 
blow away as the wispy contrived thoughts 
that they are based on misrepresentation, 
not fact. 

The rest of the Dielli article needs no de- 
tailed explanation. In paragraphs 8 through 
15 of the article, the editors learnedly discuss 
the black record of the Istanbul patriarchy 
from 1453 to the present day. This histori- 
cal summary need not concern us for the 
reasons already given. Bishop Lipa is not a 
Greek, a Greek supporter, nor is he under 
orders from the patriarch. The historical rec- 
ord of the Greek Church has no bearing on 
the case of Bishop Lipa. 

In closing I would like to summarize the 
following important points for your consid- 
eration: 

Bishop Lipa is a legally ordained bishop, 
who has been elevated to his present station 
by a former American citizen, now the pa- 
triarch in Istanbul. 

2. Any churches now under the jurisdic- 
tion of Bishop Lipa have come under that 
jurisdiction because of legally constituted 
elections. 

3. Bishop Lipa has not labeled the Noli- 
Nasse forces as Communists. This was not 
necessary. The Dielli-Liria combine has 
shown and continues to show its true opin- 
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ions in regard to communism in Albania in 
each issue of their organs—Dielli and Liria. 

4. The American politicians that have 
taken an interest in the fight of the episco- 
pacy have not done so because of any ul- 
terior motives. They have, statesmanlikely 
tried to help a minority group that had a 
story to tell to the American people and 
the world. 

5. The Greek spy accusation is completely 
false and without any basis whatsoever. 
Bishop Lipa came to this country at the re- 
quest of Albanian Americans. 

As you can readily see from the presenta- 
tion of facts here today, power and au- 
thority have been much abused in the Al- 
banian-American communities during re- 
cent years. Concentrated mostly in the 
hands of one man for over 40 years, this 
power has weakened the vigor of the Al- 
banian idea of freedom and liberty. Wood- 
row Wilson once said, “There must be, not 
a balance of power, but a community of 
power; not organized rivalries, but an or- 
ganized common peace.” 

The future freedom of Albania depends 
upon such a community of power. This 
freedom cannot be advanced to a continua- 
tion of the type of leadership that has been 
prevalent in the Albanian communities dur- 
ing recent years. New leadership that will 
respect the obligations that follow with the 
exercise of power is badly needed. You have 
that leadership in the Albanian-American 
episcopacy, led by Bishop Mark I. Lipa. 


A Declaration to a World in Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, there 
was held, under the sponsorship of the 
Queen Mother of Holland, from May 22 
to May 25, 1952, a conference of the In- 
ternational Council for Christian Lead- 
ership. It was attended by representa- 
tives from nearly every country of west- 
ern Europe and by some representatives 
from this country. The result of the 
conference was the document entitled “A 
Declaration to a World in Crisis.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


A DECLARATION TO A WORLD IN CRISIS 


As the International Council for Christian 
Leadership delegates from many nations, we 
speak with a united voice to the peoples of 
the world at this time of crisis. 

First, we affirm that this crisis of the world 
is above all a crisis in the hearts of individ- 
uals. Confusion, sensualism, power and 
money madness, secularism, materialism, 
resignation are everywhere. They leave men 
unsatisfied at heart, and wandering in dark- 
ness. 

We of the International Council for Chris- 
tian Leadership know that companionship 
with Christ has brought the answer to this 
crisis in us as individuals; for we are able 
to find that inner peace which comes only 
to those who have discovered a way out of 
confusion into light; out of self-indulgence 
into self-mastery; out of false gods to the 
one God whose spirit governs the universe; 
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out of resignation into action. Such tri- 
umphant living is meant for all men, and 
we extend to all men the invitation to join 
us as followers of Christ. 

Second, we affirm that the crisis of the 
world is a crisis in knowledge. Science has 
outrun the instruments of its control for 
the benefit of mankind. Knowledge itself 
is agnostic as to values. It is used for evil 
as readily as for good. 

Here also we believe we have the answer, 
for to the Christian the supreme value in 
knowledge lies in what it can contribute to 
the kingdom of God on earth. For the im- 
portance of knowledge lies in the use to be 
made of it. Integrity in discussion, humility 
in the search for truth; these also are true 
expressions of Christian character, the very 
opposites of party line and deceit. 

In the third place, we affirm that the 
crisis of the world is a crisis in the institu- 
tions of government and economics. Too 
often these institutions are used by power- 
hungry men and self-seeking economic 
groups for their own evil or narrow purposes. 

For this crisis also, our faith has given us 
many insights. To Christians, each and 
every man is a child of God, regardless of 
race, creed, or class. As such he is not to be 
exploited, deceived, or terrorized. This is 
the impregnable rock on which alone we be- 
lieve human rights can rest; and we would 
have this sacredness of men so recognized in 
the constitution of every nation, and in the 
charter of the United Nations. Moreover, we 
hold it a Christian duty that men assume 
their responsibilities as citizens, using the 
instruments of government, business, home, 
church, to surround childhood with con- 
structive influences and to cooperate as 
adults in building a finer and better so- 
clety. Yet always we emphasize, as Christ 
did, the primary responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. In economic life each group like- 
wise has a solemn responsibility to function 
for the common good. Each has a different 
function; but each alike is a member of the 
common body which is society. The leader 
and the public officeholder are especially 
charged by Christ to be the servants of all. 

In the fourth place we affirm that the crisis 
of the world is a crisis In international re- 
lations. Men hate when they should love. 
Curtains are drawn between peoples. Power 
and selfish nationalism far too often are the 
basis for decisions. 

We who recognize the Creator, God, and 
the saviorhood of Christ see the path along 
which lies the answer to this crisis in in- 
ternational relations. Into this crisis we 
would bring the law of mercy to the con- 
quered; love to our enemies; the welfare of 
those concerned to colonial refugee and mi- 
nority questions; reasonableness to situa- 
tions of complexity; cooperation to common 
projects. 

Finally, because of the world crisis, and 
because we believe that so much of its solu- 
tion depends upon a spiritual, Christian un- 
dergirding, we place a special and solemn re- 
sponsibility upon Christians and Christen- 
dom. 

We charge Christians, and especially our 
international Council for Christian Leader- 
ship members that they (1) examine them- 
selves before God, and pray that they may 
have the clarity to see their own weakness, 
the strength from Christ to overcome this 
weakness, and the will and magnetism to call 
others also to follow Christ; (2) looking to 
Christ for guidance, work out specific pro- 
grams in their own community and nation, 
to translate into Christian action the an- 
swers we have given to the crisis of the 
world. 

We call upon all Christendom (1) to real- 
ize that it has been its failure which has 
brought communism; its faltering which has 
allowed materialism so to prevail; (2) to rise 
in the might and majesty of its Risen Lord, 
to make the kingdoms of this world His 
Kingdom. 
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Our Immigration Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the leading Catholic 
newspaper of Boston, Mass., the Pilot, 
of June 14, 1952. This editorial states 
that the McCarran-Walter immigration 
bill must be replaced with a more liberal 
measure. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New BaL 


We wish to call to the attention of our 
readers the interview on page 1 presented by 
Monsignor O'Grady, long-time student of so- 
cial affairs and judicious adviser on social 
action. The subject considered is the new 
immigration bill and, in spite of a prior rec- 
ommendation of a National Catholic Welfare 
Council official, Monsignor O’Grady finds the 
bill discriminatory and in this matter un- 
Christian. We must confess ourselves 
shocked by the position previously presented 
by the NCWC adviser and we wholeheartedly 
support Monsignor O’Grady’s recommenda- 
tion that the present legislation be replaced 
by something better. 

Some people argue that the present bill 18 
the best we can get at this moment and so 
in spite of its discriminations it should pass, 
We do not share this view at all. If there is 
not sufficient ability among the legislators 
to draw up a more just and adequate piece 
of legislation they should go to those whose 
more highly specialized training would assist 
them. 

At any rate the present bill must not be 
encouraged and a new one should be pre- 
pared promptly to cover the situation. 


The United States of Europe: A Hope for 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK . 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my extension of remarks a 
thoughtful, discerning, challenging, 
penetrating, and constructive article en- 
titled “The United States of Europe,” 
written by Beardsley Ruml, and appear- 
ing in the issue of Collier’s magazine of 
June 21, 1952. 

The views of Mr. Ruml expressed in 
his article deserve the attention, consid- 
eration, and study, here and abroad, of 
all persons who are entrusted in the 
solution of one of the world’s major 
problems—the satisfactory solution of 
which would constitute a marked—in 
fact, outstanding—contribution toward 
real future world peace. 

Mr. Ruml is to be congratulated for 
the time and the study he has given to 
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the subject matter of his article, and also 
Collier’s magazine for enabling his chal- 
lenging and constructive article to re- 
ceive wide circulation. 

The article follows: 

THE UNITED STATES oF EUROPE: A HOPE FOR 
PEACE 
(By Beardsley Rumi) 

When our own United States was formed it 
contained less than 4,000,000 people. Today, 
by contrast, the nations of France, Italy, 
Western Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxemburg include some 160,000,000 
people. The governments of these countries 
have embarked upon a course of action which 
is aimed at the political and economic union 
of their respective countries. 

An act of political creation of profound 
historical importance is now occurring in 
Western Europe. 

Today many Americans are asking three 
questions: What is meant by European 
union? Why should we care about Euro- 
pean union?” What, if anything, should we 
do about it?” 

European union is not a new postwar idea. 
It has been a living and a growing movement 
for many centuries. A suggestion for a vol- 
untary United States of Europe was approved 
by Henry IV, King of France, in 1638. A 
century and a half later the German philos- 
opher, Immanuel Kant, discussed a similar 
idea, And in 1929 a Premier of France, Aris- 
tide Briand, proposed a European union on 
behalf of his government. 

In its long history Europe has experienced 
other unification movements of a very 
different character. These were the short- 
lived empires of Napoleon Bonaparte and 
Adolf Hitler, built by conquest and main- 
tained by force. 

Today, in contrast, the emerging union of 
the Western European nations is a volun- 
tary one based on mutual respect, consent, 
and recognition that unification is neces- 
sary for survival. If wisely devised and suc- 
cessfully protected, this new European union, 
the product of our own times, may be ex- 
pected to have a long and fruitful devel- 
opment, 

As long as the states of Western Europe 
were individually able to discharge the re- 
sponsibilities of sovereignty, European union 
could be nothing more than a romantic ideal. 
But in 1940 long-established national states 
fell with rapidity before the Nazi armies. 
After the war an increasingly large number 
of thoughtful people throughout the world 
realized the truth of what a smaller number 
had been saying for many years: That the 
persistent weaknesses of the nations of 
Europe were not the transitory effects of two 
World Wars within a generation, but were 
signs that many of Europe's national states 
could no longer live independently as eco- 
nomic and political units, This understand- 
ing made European union a short-time goal 
of practical policy. 

The leading statesmen of postwar Europe 
vigorously espoused the cause of union. 
Churchill in England, Schuman and Monnet 
in France, Adenaur in Germany, Sforza in 
Italy, Spaak in Belgium gave thought and 
eloquence to the promotion of European 
union. Associations of private citizens 
sprang up throughout Western Europe, with 
membership across boundary lines, to crystal- 
lize public sentiment in its favor. 

While private citizens were forming pub- 
lic opinion and devising concrete proposals 
directed toward union, public officials and 
government leaders were also active. Prac- 
tical difficulties and practical solutions of 
these difficulties were explored in new inter- 
governmental agencies like the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, the 
Council of Europe, the European Payments 
Union, and the European Coal and Steel 
Community (Schuman plan). 
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These international organizations in West- 
ern Europe have come into being only within 
the last 5 years and they have already built 
up a body of practical experience in the joint 
exercise of national sovereignty. They have 
unified Western Europe economically and 
politically to a degree without precedent in 
Europe’s modern history. Already certain 
specific and separable economic and defense 
functions are being handled by supranational 
organizetions, agencies which are to a greater 
or lesser extent above the national govern- 
ments which created them. 

However, the possibilities of further prog- 
ress in unification in the strictly economic 
and defense fields seem to be coming to an 
end. The recent agreement, now waiting 
ratification by national parliaments, among 
the governments of France, Italy, West Ger- 
many and the Low Countries to merge their 
armed forces in a common European army 
revealed that the essential features of a uni- 
fied defense establishment could be achieved 
only if a formal political and economic 
union were also in the process of being de- 
veloped. For a common foreign policy, a 
common military budget, a central procure- 
ment agency, a united chiefs of staff, 
standardization of weapons, training and 
military doctrine—not to mention the re- 
quirements of loyalty, discipline and sacri- 
fice—would be unthinkable without a full 
union. 

And so the final agreement under which 
the European army is to be created pledges 
its six member governments to try to form 
such a union during a transition period of 3 
years. Sometime before the end of that 
period, these countries expect to hold a con- 
stitutional convention to work out the po- 
litical details of the union. 

Americans, when they have thought about 
it at all, have taken a friendly interest in 
the growth of the European union move- 
ment. We are convinced that our own his- 
tory has amply jusified our own federation 
of States. And we can see no other hope 
that Europe’s troubles can be overcome. 

But beyond this friendly interest, there is 
recognition that the United States has a 
deep concern in the progress of European 
union. Americans want to help build an 
effective world order—a workable world 
economy in which we and others can prosper, 
and a world political system in which all 
will be secure. To this end, the restoration 
of Europe’s economic health, political sta- 
bility and capacity for self-defense is essen- 
tial. 

We have recognized, in a series of aid pro- 
grams culminating in the Marshall plan, 
the need for a rapid infusion of working 
capital into these countries in order to pre- 
vent the collapse of their economies. The 
revival of Western Europe means rising pro- 
ductivity, a more equitable division of in- 
come, heightened morale and confidence in 
the future, greater economic freedom and 
incentives for increased initiative and enter- 

rise. 

r This revival of Western Europe's economic 
health, political strength and capacity for 
defense is a vital condition for checking de- 
cisively Soviet aggression, for maintaining 
world peace and for promoting world pros- 
perity—in all of which the United States 
has a deep concern. 

For the achievement in Western Europe 
of economic self-support, of effective demo- 
cratic institutions and of successful meas- 
ures of defense, a political and economic 
union is clearly indispensable, now that its 
separate national states have shown that 
they are no longer capable of attaining these 
goals individually. 

This union must embrace at least the in- 
dustrial heart and the principal intellectual 
and population centers of the continent. 
And today, as the movement toward unifica- 
tion approaches the point or political fed- 
eration, its achievements are no longer mere 
formal diplomatic triumphs but have come 


to have great significance to the average 
citizen. 

Thus, European union will benefit not only 
Europe but ourselves as well. It will pro- 
mote the objectives of our foreign policy— 
prosperity and peace. It will have a dra- 
matic effect upon morale throughout the 
democratic world. An act of political cre- 
ation of the magnitude of European union 
has an inspirational quality—a capacity to 
restore belief, to challenge imagination, to 
evoke sacrifice—which the world has sorely 
needed in recent times. 


A CENTER OF HUMAN PROGRESS 


But there is another reason why we and 
every other people must be deeply concerned 
with the future of Europe. For hundreds 
of years, this region has been the great 
nursery within which most of the advances 
in the arts, the sciences, and in human 
thought have occurred. 

True, other regions have preceded and con- 
tributed to the flowering of European cul- 
ture. Techniques indispensable for civiliza- 
tion—for example, the alphabet and simple 
arithmetic, concern with the ethical quality 
of life—were developed in Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and northern India at a time 
when most of Europe was still in a state of 
barbarism. The Chinese contributed the arts 
of printing and of papermaking, among 
others, 

But for almost a thousand years, up to the 
present, the center of creative intellectual 
power has been in Western Europe, spreading 
from there throughout the world. In every 
branch of human knowledge, great men and 
women have arisen in the centers of Euro- 
pean culture, and others elsewhere have re- 
sponded to their influence. 

Despite the ravages of two world wars in 
which Europe was the main battleground, 
despite the fact that its separate national 
states are no longer capable of independent 
existences, Western Europe still remains a 
major source of intellectual creativeness on 
our globe, and for this reason above all we 
are concerned with the protection and revival 
of a free, unified Western Europe. And to 
protect the cultural, creative power of West- 
ern Europe, there must continue the diver- 
sity and freedom of thought and expression 
that have existed over the centuries. 

The next steps toward European union in- 
volve decisions of great complexity and difi- 
culty. It is of the utmost importance that 
the right decisions be made, for the results, 
good or ill, will be with us for years. With 
rapid and decisive progress toward union, 
Western Europe will become a self-support- 
ing, powerful and voluntary associate of the 
United States in strengthening world order 
and security. As in the past, Europe will 
continue to be creative in its humanism, Al- 
though a sympathetic partner, a united 
Europe will not and should not be a mere 
satellite of the United States. 

This year and the next will mark a turning 
point both for the Europeans and for our- 
selves. Let us not expect history to repeat 
itself, but on the other hand let us not ignore 
the experience that comes from a knowledge 
of history. 

Our present system of Federal Govern- 
ment was preceded by a much looser and 
weaker form of association under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. 

Before the American Revolution, the ties 
which bound the Thirteen Colonies were 
very loose indeed. Their economies were 
mutually dependent in only a slight degree. 
The existing system of colonial government 
created few formal political relationships 
among the separate colonies. The distances 
between them in terms of communication 
and transportation were formidable. The 
essential tie among the colonies was the com- 
mon cultural heritage. And when confronted 
by a common crisis—a common external 
threat to their essential aspirations and well- 
being—the colonies soon saw, as the popular 
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motto of the time put it, that they must 
either “unite or die.” 

The economic and political ties which 
link the six union-minded western European 
nations to one another are already far 
stronger than those which existed among 
the 13 American colonies. The common 
cultural heritage of these European countries 
is obvious. And they too are hastening 
their unification under the impulse of a 
common crisis. 

The agreement by the six nations to es- 
tablish a unified European army contains 
some remarkable parallels to our early 
American experience. During the 3-year 
transition period, until the stage of formal 
union is reached, the individual national 
governments will continue to raise and to 
equip their own troops for assignment to 
the central command. They will make avail- 
able to the central headquarters only such 
funds as the member governments decide 
that it should have. Just as in the Ameri- 
can Government under the Articles of Con- 
federation, the new central organs in Europe 
will not possess the tax power or the police 
power. 

But these transitional arrangements must 
be recognized for what they are. With us, 
the colonial leaders came to recognize that 
neither political stability, mor economic 
progress, nor even adequate military defense 
could be secured without a stronger central 
government. Accordingly, the Articles of 
Confederation were replaced in 1789 by our 
present Constitution and a true Federal 
Union was thereby established. 


FOR FULLER POLITICAL UNION 


The logic of this development is apparent 
to the leaders of the European movement 
and, as we have seen, they have made pro- 
vision in the European Army Agreement for 
the calling of a constitutional convention 
at an early date as the next step toward a 
fuller political union. 

The present situation in Western Europe 
has another interesting point of similarity 
with our own experience. The formation of 
the American union was not the result of a 
powerful mass movement like those to which 
modern totalitarians of the right and left 
have accustomed us. Our Federal Constitu- 
tion was sponsored by courageous leaders 
and ratified by the States without the stimu- 
lation of synthetic mass demonstrations of 
popular enthusiasm. The Constitution of 
the United States was adopted in the absence 
of organized pressure and hysteria, but it 
was in fact adopted. 

Much of the same process seems to be oc- 
curring in Western Europe today. One can 
look in vain for monster petitions, mass 
demonstrations, enormous parades and other 
melodramatic devices whereby popular en- 
thusiasm is aroused and made manifest, 
Nevertheless, recent tests of public opinion 
indicate that only a small percentage of the 
people of France, Italy, Western Germany 
and the Low Countries are opposed to 
European union. 

European union is being built by a rela- 
tively small group of farsighted statesmen 
and thinkers who understand the need and 
who are also sensitive to the measure of 
popular support on which they can depend. 
The absence of a mass unification move- 
ment in Western Europe should not deceive 
any American who understands the history 
of his own country. 

In spite of all this, great difficulties re- 
main to be overcome, The nations of West- 
ern Europe are industrialized countries with 
highly complex economies. In each of these 
countries there are powerful interests which 
have come to rely upon preferential economic 
policies of their national governments, in- 
cluding the protection afforded by tariffs and 
other barriers to trade. 

Only with the establishment of a broad 
continental market will the low costs and 
high living standards of mass-production 
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industry be realized for the welfare of the 
people of Western Europe. 

Unification on a broad enough scale will 
make the task of abolishing tariffs and other 
protective barriers easier. For example, Bel- 
gium and the Netherlands both specialize 
in the production and export of certain fresh 
fruits and vegetables. A union consisting, 
in effect, of only these two countries, like 
the abortive “Benelux” (Belgium-Nether- 
lands-Luxemburg) union of the immediate 
postwar years, is bound to encounter great 
difficulties because the agricultural products 
of the two countries are competitive. 

But once other European countries are 
included in the union, a wider market is pro- 
vided for the fruits and vegetables of both 
Beigium and the Netherlands. The farmers 
of neither country need worry unduly about 
those of the other, and their mutual com- 
petition for the European market can have 
healthy results in lower prices and greater 
productivity. 

There will nevertheless remain a number 
of industries which, in the short run, can be 
hurt by the competition of more efficient 
producers in other of the union. These 
will probably need some sort of readjustment 


plants to more economic locations. Belgian 
coal mines cannot now compete with those of 
the Ruhr; many Italian steel plants are un- 
economic by German or even French stand- 
ards; German luxury goods are not nearly so 
decirable as French or Italian. But, over the 
longer run, the readjustments which will take 


make the union's industry far more efficient 
than it was originally. 

The task of unification will involve also 
the harmonizing of disparate national eco- 
nomic conditions. Prices; tax and subsidy 
rates; wage and employment levels, and 
banking, fiscal and monetary practices will 
have to be made consistent. Uniform legal 
codes, particularly as they affect business, 
will be needed. It will take a considerable 
period of time before these necessary adjust- 
ments can be made and there is general free- 
dom of movement for persons, goods and 
capital within the union. But, fortunately, 
these necessary adjustments do not need to 
be made all at once. 

POTENTIAL CAUSES OF FRICTION 

Then, too, there are language differences, 
divergences in political forms and traditions, 
and variances of religious belief and expres- 
sion. 

These Western European countries were 
for a long time powerful and independent 
national states, and their former period of 
national greatness and of traditional na- 
tional enmities is still too recent to be quick- 
ly forgotten. 

Fortunately, the notion of Europe as a 
political entity has never disapeared from 
the minds of its people because of the rise 
of separate nationalisms, and since World 
War II, there has been a remarkable revival 
of the concept of the European as distinct 
from the Frenchman, the German and so 
forth. Indeed, the recent French Premier 
René Pléven has said that, although French- 
men might no longer be willing to die in 
defense of France, they would do so for 
Europe. 

Some Americans and Europeans have been 
disturbed by the unwillingness of Britain 
and the Scandinavian countries to join the 
emerging European union. It would prob- 
ably be a better union if they did, but their 
absence will not be a fatal sh 

Moreover, an attempt to include them in 
the union at this time would immeasurably 
increase the practical difficulties of unifica- 
tion and would slow down the process to the 
point where much of the present momentum 
would be lost. 


Nor do the British need union with the 
continent for the solution of their own prob- 
lems. Despite its very grave economic dif- 
ficulties, Britain is still a going concern as 
a national state. It already enjoys, in the 
globe-encircling commonwealth and sterling 
area, membership in a large economic and 
political unit. Some of these advantages 
would have to be sacrificed if Britain were to 
become a full member of a European union. 

However, there would be marked benefits 
both for Britain and for the continent if 
some form of special economic relationship, 
short of full membership, could be worked 
out between Britain and the continental un- 
ion. Similarly, the solution of Britain’s per- 
sistent balance-of-payments problem may 
sooner or later require some sort of special 
economic relationship between Britain and 
the United States. Thus, Britain might in 
time become a binding link between the two 
larger members of the North Atlantic Com- 
munity, the United States and United 
Europe. 


voluntary consent. This is the only kind 
union with which we and the other free 
peoples of the world can live in security 
and in mutual cooperation. 

Eur unification on a voluntary basis 
will also provide practical lessons in how to 
bring about larger developments. It will 
give hope that over the long years the process 
of political consolidation can occur on an 
even wider scale. 

Finally we come to this question: What, if 
anything, should we do about it? Should we 
be mere spectators of the development of 
European union, or is there a more active 
and helpful role which we should be playing 
in this historic process? Obviously we are 
concerned in the success of the unification 
movement on a voluntary basis. If, then, 
our help can be given usefully, we should 
be prepared to play our proper part. 

DECISIVE EFFECT OF UNITED STATES AID 
In the progress toward union already made 
Europeans, Americans have given help 
both as private citizens and as pubiic officials. 
Our influence has been a catalytic agent 
which has speeded up reactions without los- 
ing its own identity. Our economic aid has 
been decisive in the establishment and suc- 
cessful operation of new central institutions 
like the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation and the Payments 
Union, since it provided them with resources 
separate from those supplied by their mem- 
ber governments. It is owing to the exist- 
ence of these funds that, in many instances, 
the decisions and programs of these interna- 
tional agencies have won the acceptance of 
national governments. 

The United States has also provided en- 
couragement to European leadership. The 
rate of progress has been accelerated by the 
knowledge in Europe that many Americans 
believed European union to be necessary, by 
the prestige of American individuals who ac- 
tively spoke out for it, and by the fact that 
the Congress of the United States has de- 
clared that the encouragement of European 
unification is a major objective of our for- 
eign aid. 

Americans have helped with suggestions 
and have been prepared to offer their as- 
sistance as impartial arbitrators of serious 
disagreements among the prospective mem- 
bers. As in the past, so also in the critical 
years to come, active side-line participation 
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by the United States Government and by 
citizens of the United States will be an im- 
portant element in success. 


WE SHOULD AVOID BULLY ROLE 


What forms should our help to the unifi- 
cation movement take? Obviously, it 
would be neither appropriate nor effective 
for the United States to make the achieve- 
ment of European union an absolute con- 
dition for the extension of our economic 
and military aid. Such an attempt on our 
part would do more harm than good. The 
threat to cut off our aid unless the Euro- 
peans united would not produce a voluntary 
European union and would be the action of 
a bully, not that of a friend. 

Our role in the future should be like that 
of the past. We must make unmistakably 
clear at all times our support of the objec- 
tive of a European union. We must express 
our expectation that progress will be made 
toward union by the Europeans themselves. 
We must be willing, as in the past, to assist 
the new central economic institutions with 
financial support, and we must express our 
preference for extending economic and mil- 
itary aid to Western Europe through such 
central institutions as they come into being. 

Outside the area of the six Western Eu- 
ropean countries, other developments are 
necessary to insure the early success of their 
union. Failure to solve the problem of 
Britain's economic future and the conse- 
quent recurring sterling crisis would have a 
most unsettling effect on a developing Eu- 
ropean union, even though Britain is not a 
member of it. Also, our own domestic and 
foreign trade policies must be made more 
consistent with Europe’s need to earn more 
dollars—and must earn more dol- 
lars if it is ever to become self-supporting in 
any real sense. 

The United States, in becoming better in- 
tegrated into the world economy, will at the 
same time assist the unification of Western 

In general, then, what should we do? On 
the one hand, we must avoid becoming mere 
passive spectators; on the other hand, we 
must not make the mistake of trying to 
coerce the Europeans into uniting in a man- 
ner and at a time dictated by us. Our task, 
though difficult, is so important that we 
may be sure neither our efforts nor our 
money will be wasted, so long as there is no 
lack of courage and firmness. 


Controls Are Incredible But True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OY 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include an edi- 
torial from the Wabash (Ind.) Times- 
Star and Plain Dealer, under date of 
June 17, 1952. 

It is apparent that these controls are 
not desirable as a means of stopping in- 
fiation since prices have risen most 
sharply under controls. Rather, the 
people throughout the country are be- 
ginning to realize that these controls are 
desired for the purpose of regimenting 
everybody under Federal authority, 

The editorial follows: 

CONTROLS ARE INCREDIBLE BUT TRUS 

In a recent article a staf reporter of the 

Wall Street Journal pointed out that despite 
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unchanged outward appearances a beef ani- 
mal is no longer the relatively simple crea- 
ture he used to be. 

Today's critter now conceals beneath his 
hide more than 1,000 possible wholesale 
price ceilings, depending on how he is slaugh- 
tered, how the meat is wrapped, who eats it, 
and where it is shipped. 

For each kind of meat animal there’s a 
special set of ceiling prices and regulations 
governing processing. 

One of the Nation’s leading meat-packing 
companies sells 90 percent of its tonnage 
below ceiling prices and still has to keep 
300 people working full time figuring out 
how to comply with OPS regulations, 

Confusion reigns supreme. 

Accountants and clerical workers in a sin- 
gle month piled up $200,000 in overtime pay 
sorting over old records for OPS. 

One contradiction in regulations made it 
necessary to go through 11,000,000 invoiced 
items a second time. 

A distributor in Denver whose territory 
extends from Canada to Mexico has to keep 
track of 11,000 different ceilings on veal 
alone. 

The best description of the regulation mess 
is “incredible—but true.” 

It is a perfect example of the waste, in- 
efficiency, and disruption that inevitably oc- 
curs when the Washington deep-thinkers 
and their political stooges decide they’ll 
remake the Nation’s economy and run it 
by fiat. 

The fact that they know little or nothing 
about the complexities of business they regu- 
late doesn’t bother them a whit. 

Order follows order, amendment follows 
amendment, new interpretation follows new 
interpretation—and no one knows from 1 
day to the next what’s going to happen. 

If this goes on long enough, the tragic 
result is always the same—initiative is dis- 
couraged, the strongest backs crack under 
the burden of red tape, scarcity takes the 
place of abundance, and the public pays and 
suffers. 


The Journal of Commerce Reconsiders, 
Supports Renewal of Controls for 1 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the Members of this House, when they 
come to vote on the extension of the 
Defense Production Act, will be very 
much interested in the views of the New 
York Journal of Commerce—a paper that 
expresses the interests of the business 
community. 

Again and again in the past 6 months 
the paper has called for the end of all 
price and wage controls. Recently, how- 
ever, it has changed its tack and has 
called for the extension of the controls 
for another year. 

I think the reasons which prompted 
the Journal of Commerce to change its 
views are very instructive and they bear 
repetition. Let me quote from its edi- 
torial of June 5: 

We would like to see the end of price con- 
trol today rather than tomorrow— 

Says the editorial— 


And yet we would not like the responsibility 
of ending these controls today or at any 


early predetermined date in the light of 
remaining international and domestic uncer- 
tainties. 

The weakness of the current case for ter- 
mination of price control is that no erystal 
ball exists that can be used in determining 
even 3 or 6 months in advance when it is 
safe to discontinue all price curbs. 

That is why it is impossible to write a 
provision into the Defense Production Act 
extending the administration's wage- and 
price-control authority to, let us say, the end 
of this year. 

The proper way of ending price controls 
is either by special congressional action 
when it is safe to move or through admin- 
istrative action. Actually, the end of price 
control should come through voluntary ac- 
tion on the part of the control authorities 
as scon as it is safe to do away with them. 
It may well be, however, that when this 
time comes it will take some prodding on 
the part of Congress to get action. 


In the light of the considerations 
pointed out by the Journal of Commerce, 
I believe the Banking and Currency 
Committee showed good judgment when 
they voted to extend the controls until 
June 30, 1953. We must play it safe as 
far as our economic stability is con- 
cerned. If the controls are extended for 
12 months, and if the emergency should 
end in a shorter time, they can always 
be terminated by administrative or con- 
gressional action. 

On the other hand, if the emergency 
should still be with us a year from now, 
Congress would have adequate oppor- 
tunity to consider further extension 
legislation. No such opportunity would 
be provided if we voted to extend the 
controls until next December, as some 
short-sighted business interests have 
suggested, or until February 28 as the 
Senate bill has proposed. A February 
28 termination date would give the Con- 
gress only five hectic weeks following 
the inauguration of a new President to 
consider, debate and enact extension 
legislation. I think we ought to avoid 
putting the Congress and the safety of 
the country in such a squeeze. 

The Journal of Commerce, in its edi- 
torial of June 5, points out the fallacies 
of some of the proposals we have heard 
for terminating the controls in the near 
future, including the idea of providing 
statutory authority for another freeze 
if prices should rise suddenly. Speaking 
for the business community, it under- 
scores the inadequacies and unfairness 
of such an approach. 

Mr. Speaker, the Journal of Com- 
merce does not like the controls and 
never did. It is highly critical of their 
operation and always has been. It has 
been shooting at OPS particularly for 
quite a long time. Yet, even with that 
history and background, it shows in this 
editorial a sense of business responsi- 
bility which I think we should all take 
into account. 

The full text of the editorial is as 
follows: 


How To END PRICE CONTROL 

The pressure for an early termination of 
all wage and price controls has reached con- 
siderable proportion, 

The chief argument used by opponents of 
these direct controls is that their use should 
be limited to acute emergencies and that no 
such emergency has existed for over a year. 
They also maintain that, under present cir- 
cumstances, inflation can be successfully 
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controlled by indirect controls, such as taxes, 
Government expenditures, or monetary and 
credit policies. 

Yet when it comes to the formulation of 
specific recommendations as to when and 
how to end direct price controls, we find that 
most of these proposals shy away from an 
immediate and outright termination of all 
price curbs. Most of them propose a later 
cut-off date, such as the end of the third 
quarter or the end of the year. And further- 
more, most of them include a hedge provi- 
sion, suggesting that the control mechanism 
should be maintained on a stand-by basis 
or that the quick reimposition of a $0-day 
freeze in case of another inflationary flare- 
up should be provided for. The latter pro- 
posal has just been made by the Committee 
for Economic Development. 

The hesitancy in proposing immediate 
outright repeal of the administration’s price 
and wage-control authority is not surprising. 

It is one thing for a single industry, which 
has not profited by the defense program dur- 
ing the past year, to request decontrol of 
its prices. But it is quite another thing to 
advocate the outright termination of all 
price controls at this particular time—de- 
spite the fact that everything that has been 
said, and is being said, about the deficiencies 
of price control is correct. 

We subscribe fully to the views expressed 
in the CED policy statement that “price 
controls tend to distort production and limit 
the ability of the economy to respond to 
changing needs. They involve substantial 
waste and inefficiencies in production and 
distribution and, as now employed, are un- 
fair to large sections of the economy.” 

In short, we would like to see the end of 
price control today rather than tomorrow. 
And yet, we would not like the responsibility 
of ending these controls today or at any early 
predtermined date in the light of remaining 
international and domestic uncertainties. 

The weakness of the current case for ter- 
mination of price control is that no crystal 
ball exists that can be used in determining 
even 3 or 6 months in advance when it is 
safe to discontinue all price curbs. 

That is why it is impossible to write a pro- 
vision into the Defense Production Act ex- 
tending the administration's wage and price 
control authority to, let us say, the end of 
this year. 

The proper way of ending price controls 
is either by special congressional action when 
it is safe to move or through administrative 
action. Actually, the end of price control 
should come through voluntary action on the 
part of the control authorities as soon as it is 
safe to do away with them. It may well be, 
however, that when this time comes it will 
take some prodding on the part of Congress 


to get action. 


As far as the conditional termination 
proposals are concerned, we fail to see what 
makes them preferable over the current 
status, 

The CED proposal of including into the 
Defense Production Act an emergency freeze 
provision in case of a sudden upsurge in 
wages and prices does not strike us as a satis- 
factory solution because a blanket freeze 
never is. 

It is generally recognized that the fear of 
the imposition of lower ceilings is holding 
back price reductions that might otherwise 
be made now for the purpose of stimulating 
sales. If that is the case, it follows that 
the fear of a sudden over-all freeze would 
make business even more hesitant in using 
price reductions for the purpose of encourag- 
ing buying. 

Experience has shown that it takes con- 
siderable time to correct the manifold in- 
equities that always follow in the wake of 
freeze. 

On the other hand, any extension of the 
administration's price control power should 
be accompanied by some changes in the ad- 
ministration of this authority. 
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OPS’s record is not a good one, It will 
take a real change of heart to make it a 
better one. 

The OPS has not helped its case by its very 
reluctant use of decontrol actions. It should 
lean backward in decontrolling ceilings 
wherever a reasonable case can be made for 
such action. 

Furthermore, where legitimate claims are 
being made for an increase in ceiling prices 
under any of the agency’s pricing standards, 
such actions should be forthcoming prompt- 
ly. There have been far too many delays up 
to now. And finally, OPS should do more to 
perfect its existing regulations in order to 
make it easier for business to live with them. 
Personnel being freed by decontrol in some 
of the OPS divisions should be used for the 
job of improving existing regulations. 

For the price of such an improvement in 
the handling of its affairs, we would be will- 
ing to suggest the extension of the current 
price control authority for another year, or 
as long as Congress decides to extend the 
Defense Production Act at this time. 


Which Way America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD L. SITTLER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. SITTLER. Mr. Speaker, few peo- 
ple in this House are better qualified to 
discuss America’s position in world af- 
fairs and the essential genius of America 
as well as our beloved colleague, Hon, 
WALTER H. Jupp, M. D., of Minnesota. 

There has recently come to my atten- 
tion a copy of his address to the eighth 
annual conference Women’s Auxiliary 
to the American Medical Association at 
Chicago, III., on the subject, Which Way 
America? Dr. Jupp not only presents 
a thrilling picture of the achievements 
of our form of government but issues 
a ringing challenge to the individual 
citizen to do something about preserving 
its benefits. 

I hope this speech will be widely read, 
not only by the membership, but by a 
great many thinking citizens who have 
with earnest concern asked themselves, 
“Which way America?’’: 

WHICH WAY AMERICA? 

(By Hon. Warrer H. Jupp, of Minnesota) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to talk 
to you as a physician working for the present 
in political life. 

Doctors today have to be political econ- 
omists as well as medical diagnosticians. 
The practice of our profession has changed 
because of circumstances outside the medical 
profession, It becomes not only wise, it 
becomes imperative, for us to pay a great 
deal more attention to Government, because 
Government today reaches into everybody's 
life every hour of every day. Whether we 
will long have the chance to use with suc- 
cess and satisfaction the scientific knowl- 
edge and skills we have worked so long to 
acquire will be determined by how well we 
handle our political affairs, 

What happens in the world depends more 
than anything else on what the United States 
of America does. Her economic strength and 
political influence, her productive capacity, 
her military capacity, and her moral strength 
are still so great that which way the United 
States goes is likely to ke decisive in deter- 
mining which way the whole world goes, 


Which way the United States goes depends 
upon what philosophy of government we 
choose and the kind of people we choose to 
carry out the basic tenets of that philosophy. 

Nobody needs to be apologetic about talk- 
ing politically today. Conceivably we could 
solve all our medical problems and have bet- 
ter care, more adequately distributed; we 
could solve our housing and education prob- 
lems, our old-age security and labor-manage- 
ment problems; our highways and bridges 
and airport problems, and all the other things 
we are properly interested in and concerned 
with. 

But unless we manage our political rela- 
tions with the rest of the world better than 
we have, and unless we end too frequent and 
exhausting wars or mobilization for defense, 
none of those domestic gains can endure. 

And unless we handle our political prob- 
lems better here at home so that we have 
better government, there is no gain, medical, 
social, or otherwise, that is long going to be 
worth much to anybody. 


POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY OF PHYSICIAN 
CITIZENS 
So we have to approach our times not only 
as physicians but as citizens. What we know 
as medical people must and should influence 
our conduct, our attitudes, and our activities 
as citizens. And our obligations as citizens 
must influence our conduct as medical 


people. 

It isn’t because we are doctors that we 
oppose the quack socialistic medical pro- 
grams proposed here and there. It is be- 
cause as doctors we know what will happen 
to medical care under such systems. Doc- 
tors themselves would by and large be better 
off—as long as there was anybody left able 
to pay the bills. It’s the public that would 
be worse off. I don’t need to enlarge on 
that. 

England tried to get security for her peo- 
ple by turning everything over to the Govern- 
ment. They loaded so much onto it that 
the Government itself is now insecure. How 
much security do they have? None—unless 
we hold them up. The doctors opposed it, 
not because they were trying to get some- 
thing for themselves, but because they saw 
what was going to happen to medical care 
in a country following that sort of idea. 

Lewis Douglas, our Ambassador to Great 
Britain said, “After watching the socialistic 
experiment in Britain, I concluded that only 
a rich country can afford socialism, and 
only the poor ones are foolish enough to 
adopt it.” 

That was a wise comment. The people 
didn't see what they were going to lose—the 
doctors did. That's why they had to oppose 
it. The people thought they were going to 
get more and better medical care for less. 
Doctors knew they would get less and poorer 
medical care for more. The doctors under 
that system were going to be so busy taking 
care of those who needed it least, or only 
thought they needed it, that they would be 
prevented from giving good care to those who 
needed it most. We warned the British 
about it the best we could, but they went 
through with it anyway. I hope we will 
learn from their sad experience, and not 
have to learn from our own. 

FOREFATHERS’ PHILOSOPHY BUILT MOST 
PRODUCTIVE NATION 

May I examine for a moment the history 
of what has developed here in this country— 
not just where we are, but why. 

Some 330 years ago our forefathers came 
to this continent. What for? To get a 
government to provide for them? No. 
That's what they had where they came from. 
They came here to get a chance to try to pro- 
vide for themselves, 

As a result of that philosophy in their 
hearts and of their political concepts, they 
built a society which released as had never 
been done before in any time, in any place, 
the creative capacities that are in ordinary 
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people everywhere. There took place here 
the greatest outburst of creative effort, 
imagination, energy, production and progress 
that the world has even seen. It rushed 
ahead to the point where today the 7 percent 
of the people of the world who live in these 
United States have created as much wealth 
and have distributed it more widely than 
all the other 93 percent put together. 

Why did that happen? Because of some 
good fortune or chance? No, 

Was it because we had superior ability as 
compared with the other 93 percent? Of 
course not. 

Was it because we had greater resources? 
No. Theirs in total are greater than ours. 

The basic reason was an economic system 
based primarily on the right of the individ- 
ual—and opportunity for him to get ahead. 
That’s what young people especially want—a 
chance to get ahead. 

What the world needs is not our wealth, 
but the secret of our wealth. Wealth comes 
from only one thing—production of goods 
and services. Therefore, what the rest of 
the world needs is the secret of our pro- 
duction. How can they get their own coun- 
tries on a more productive basis? They have 
to discover and apply the political and eco- 
nomic philosophy which brought our fore- 
fathers here some 330 years ago. 


EUROPE NEEDS UNITED STATES PRODUCTION 
SYSTEM 


Last summer in England an Englishman 
said, “We are always over there trying to 
get your goods. But it’s not so much your 
goods we need; what. we really need is your 
system. In Europe the system is to try to 
get rich by making as few things as pos- 
sible and selling them at as high a price 
as possible. In America the system is to try 
to get rich by making as many things as 
possible at as low a price as possible.” 

The biggest task of ECA today—the one 
thing it hasn’t succeeded in putting over is 
that for them to take our goods which are 
the result of the productive process here, is 
not enough. They must be willing to ad- 
just their thinking and adapt their eco- 
nomic and political systems to take also the 
secret of our production. They can pro- 
duce the same as we do here, if they will 
change their concepts. 

In essence, the struggle throughout the 
world today and in our own country is a 
struggle between two philosophies of gov- 
ernment—between those who believe in goy- 
ernment from above down and those who 
believe in government from the bottom up, 
Put another way: it’s a struggle between 
those who put their primary faith and reli- 
ance in a few experts, supposed supermen 
government executives, and so forth, at the 
top; as against those who put their primary 
Teliance and faith in the good sense and 
capabilities of ordinary people, if genuinely 
free. Our people came here to get away 
from systems where one man ruled, or one 
party ruled, or one race ruled, or one class 
like the aristocracy ruled, or one particular 
sect ruled, and the final decision was in the 
hands of the few. They came here to build 
a system where the final decision would be 
in the hands of the many. 

Another way to say it is that it is a strug- 
gle between the only two basic forms of gov- 
ernment there have ever been—dictatorship 
and federation. I use those terms rather 
than totalitarianism and democracy, because 
the latter have been so abused that they no 
longer mean the same things to different 
people. A dictatorship exists when any man 
or group or bloc, even if it be a majority, 
imposes its will without any reservation of 
rights for the opposition, or the minority. A 
federation exists when people establish a 
mechanism whereby some group or party can 
come to power and govern; but certain rights 
are reserved for the opposition, including the 
right to try to become the governing group. 
One is based on compulsion, the other is 
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voluntary. The people decide the manner in 
which they are to be governed, and they, not 
the government, decide what powers it is to 
have. 

The year 1776 was the birthday not only 
of the United States, but of political liberty 
throughout the world. Up to that time gov- 
ernments had controlled people. This was 
the first time people set up a Constitution 
by which they could control Government. 


DO WE GOVERN OURSELVES? 


A lot of people think that in our system 
people govern themselves. The President in 
his July Fourth speech said that we must 
demonstrate to the Soviet Union and the 
world “that people can govern themselves.” 
The fact is that people have never been able 
to govern themselves directly, and I don't 
think they can now. Our forefathers de- 
bated that system and rejected it. We don't 
govern ourselves. Rather, we choose the 
government, which means we choose the 
mechanism and the people to operate it. 

May I illustrate by a story? Upon going 
home after my first session in Congress, rep- 
resentatives of one of the big labor organiza- 
tions called upon me. They were pretty 
rough, and I saw that they had figured out 
how to give me the third degree. The first 
man said I was the tool of big business, the 
banks, and corporations. Then he tossed the 
ball to the next fellow, who took me over the 
coals for allegedly being in the pockets of 
some other evil group. 

When they got through, the cleanup man 
said, “Mr, Congressman, we have made our 
views apparent to you. We have 8,000 mem- 
bers in our union here in Minnesota.” He 
dangled them before me, you see. “Each 
member represents about four votes. That 
makes 30,000 votes, and elections in this dis- 
trict are determined by ten, twelve, or four- 
teen thousand majorities. We want to know 
whether from now on you are going to vote 
with labor.” I said, “I have never voted 
with labor and never will. I have never 
voted against labor, and never will. I vote 
for or against individual bills on the basis of 
whether they seem to me to be in the inter- 
est of the United States, because only if they 
are in the interest of the United States can 
they be in the interest of labor, agriculture, 
business, the medical profession, or any 
others in our population. 

“This first man said I was in the pockets 
of big business. Now you ask me to get into 
the pockets of labor. No, thank you. I am 
not going to be in anyone’s pocket. If I 
were the sort who would get into your pock- 
ets, I would get into the other fellow’s pocket 
if he offered greater inducements. Why do 
you not want me to be what my title is— 
United States Representative—not just a 
delegate from the CIO, or the NAM, or the 
Farm Bureau, or the AMA?” 


BALANCE OF POWER IS ESSENCE OF GOVERNMENT 


Some people believe in dictatorship by 
medicine or agriculture or whatever group 
they belong to. That is the opposite of our 
form of Government—which is a federation, 
According to our philosophy, the Govern- 
ment’s main function is to maintain a just 
order and a balance—a balance between the 
branches of Government and between the 
various regions or blocs or interests in the 
country. That does not permit anybody to 
get everything he wants. But it maintains 
maximum opportunity and flexibility and 
equity. These are the heart of the produc- 
tive process, the secret of our weaith and 
progress. 

So we do not govern ourselves directly, but 
through representatives whom we choose. 
Some say to me, “Your mandate is to do so 
and so.” I say, “No; my mandate is to 
govern this country as wisely as I can for the 
next 2 years. At the end of the 2 years you 
can keep me on or replace me with another 
representative, depending on whether you 
think I have governed well or poorly.” 


“It is my political faith that only as my 
contributions are in the best interests of the 
United States of America as a whole will they 
be in the best interest of any group in the 
country.” 


POLITICAL EVALUATION OF MEDICAL SYSTEM 


The main thing we need to study is not 
what happened here, but why it happened. 
It’s like the old philosophical problem of the 
glass of water that is three-fourths filled. 
Roughly, three-fourths of the people in the 
United States have better medical care than 
anywhere else in the world. The average is 
higher than elsewhere, but there are some 
below the average. It is less than 25 per- 
cent and it may be because they prefer to 
spend their money for liquor or some fad or 
quack remedy that they don't have good 
medical care. But we'll say there are 25 
percent. 

We medical people tend to concentrate on 
the fact that 75 percent of the people have 
good care. The professional reformers con- 
centrate on the fact that 25 percent don’t 
receive the right kind of quality of medical 
care. The reformer would say of the glass, 
“It’s no good, because it isn’t full.“ He would 
throw out the three-fourths and start with 
nothing. We're inclined to say that the sys- 
tem is all right, because the glass isn’t 
empty. 

But where we ought to be is between those 
two—neither the radical who would destroy 
what we have because it isn’t perfect; nor 
the reactionary who says it’s good enough 
because it’s better than anybody else has. 
What we ought to be, as our forefathers were, 
is progressive conservatives. 

Conserve the things that enabled us to get 
that 75 percent. Hang on to the secret of 
that, but at the same time, progress so as 
to expand the good to 85 percent, then 95 
percent, and so on. If we don’t, the radicals 
will come in and take over. This is true of 
medicine or anything else. 

PATIENT LOSES UNDER SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 

In medicine, we know what some of the 
secrets of success are that must be conserved. 
One of them is the completely voluntary 
relationship between the doctor and the pa- 
tient. It's got to be completely voluntary 
on the part of tke doctor or his heart isn’t 
in it, and it’s got.to be wholly voluntary 
on the part of the patient or she isn't going 
to have confidence in the doctor. When the 
Government controls, it can’t be voluntary. 

Again, there must be no intermediary. 
When the patient pays the doctor, the doc- 
tor works for the patient. Whenever under 
other systems the doctor gets paid in part 
or whole by the Government, then little by 
little he comes to work for the Government 
instead of for the patient. The doctor may 
be better off, but the patient is worse off. 

A third value we must conserve is the 
incentives which our system provides for 
the doctor to do his best work and con- 
stantly to improve himself. One of these 
incentives is the chance to make a better 
living and get ahead financially. If you kill 
that by regimentation of doctors or patients, 
most men aren't going to do their best, or 
work their hardest to improve themselves, 
Another is professional recognition—the 
chance to advance to higher standing, to win 
the respect of one’s colleagues and the people 
of the community. That is a powerful in- 
centive. You kill that under a governmental 
system where promotions are made by order 
of seniority—or senility, as we call it in 
‘Washington. 

What is necessary to get ahead under the 
bureucratic system? Only two things: One, 
of course, is to live long enough so you will 
be eligible for promotion on the seniority 
basis. The other is not to have any new 
ideas. You can't get ahead if you have 
ideas. If you have a good idea, it makes 
your superior mad at you—why didn’t he 
think of it first? He'll put you in your 
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place. If you had a bad idea, that refiects 
on him for having such a dumbbell as a 
subordinate, and he will block the promo- 
tion. So don't try anything new—just con- 
form. That's fatal in our profession, as in 
anything else. 

Do you suppose a Government agency 
would have picked out a half-illiterate ga- 
rage mechanic to set the world on wheels? 
Yet that’s how it happened. Not because 
Henry Ford was the only person in the world 
with the idea, but because of the fortunate 
circumstance that he lived under an eco- 
nomic and political system which gave him 
the right to try out whatever dream he had 
as long as he didn’t encroach on the right 
of others to do the same thing. 

Do you suppose a Government agency 
would have picked on a half-deaf telegra- 
pher to light the world? Yet that is how 
it happened—because of the philosophy of 
this Government and its policies which not 
only made it possible, but encouraged it 
and rewarded it. 


WHAT ARE THE FUNCTIONS OF GOOD GOVERN- 
MENT? 

Some social workers because of their pre- 
occupation with those who are inadequate 
or unfortunate—and that problem exists— 
become so concerned about saving the un- 
fortunate that they think these are the 
major concern of a good society. They for- 
get that the key thing is not hand-outs for 
the relatively few unfortunates, but provid- 
ing opportunity for the many to become sol- 
vent, because only as the many can become 
solvent will there be anything much for 
the unfortunate. 

A good government must provide basic 
minimum needs, food, medical care, cloth- 
ing, and housing for those who, for whatever 
reason, cannot provide for themselves. 
That's one of its functions, but not its first 
function. Its first function is to provide 
opportunity for those who, given opportu- 
nity, can provide for themselves in order for 
society to progress and build up something 
for those who can’t provide adequately for 
themselves. Polio, blindness, injury in war, 
or some great shock may make it impossible 
for individuals to take care of themselves, 
Those are the casualties and Government 
must take good care of them. But that's 
not its primary function. 

The philosophy of our forefathers was the 
philosophy of the Government acting as 
umpire—maintain equal rules for both sides. 
It's not the umpire's job to play on one team 
or the other—or to make sure his favorite, 
or the underdog, wins. It's the boys who 
play the game. It’s the umpire's job to make 
sure that each side has opportunity to do 
its utmost as long as it doesn’t block the 
other side’s chance to do the same. 

In short, our forefathers were politically 
minded; they were citizens before lawyers, 
doctors, farmers, or whatever. They rec- 
ognized what we have so often forgotten, 
that we are first of all citizens, taxpayers, 
fathers and mothers, and trustees of a mag- 
nificent heritage. 

You remember what our forefathers wrote 
down as the objectives of their Government. 
First, to protect life. Second, to protect 
liberty—which means liberty to do anything 
within the law, no matter how foolish it 
may seem to others. Nobody is wise or good 
enough to run other people’s lives, no matter 
how intelligent or high-minded he may be. 

Life, liberty—and this next one which a 
lot of people misinterpret as meaning that 
the Government is supposed to guarantee 
happiness. They aren't able to get happiness 
and so they demand of their Congressman, 
“Give me happiness.” 

But that is not what the Declaration of 
Independence says. What it says is that 
men are endowed with certain inalienable 
rights—that is, they can’t be separated from 
you. And governments are organized among 
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men with the consent of the governed—that 
is, from the bottom up—to secure these in- 
alienable rights, and among them are “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Whether you get it or not, the Government 
can't guarantee. You can't guarantee that 
for your own child. The best you can do 
perhaps is to advise and stimulate him, try 
to influence him, but he has got to make the 
decisions himself—either toward or away 
from happiness. That's all a government 
can do, too—except to help with the wreck- 
age when, exercising his right to free choice, 
a man loafs or deserts his family, or wastes 
his substance in riotous living. 

I can work my little girl's arithmetic prob- 
lems for her better than she can for herself. 
Sometimes, I'm tempted to do that because 
it would be easier to work them than to try 
to explain them. Besides, she’d like to have 
me work them—she’d even vote for me if ra 
do it. But I don't. It isn’t because I don't 
love her or don’t want her to get ahead—it is 
because I do, 


DESTRUCTIVE INPLUENCE OF TOO MUCH 
GOVERNMENT 

I think it can be stated as a law that when- 
ever a government (or a parent) does for 
its citizens (or the children) that which 
they have the capacity to do for themselves, 
it begins to destroy both the capacity and 
the will to grow and develop, certainly the 
incentive. 

Woodrow Wilson was a genuine political 
philosopher and a great student of govern- 
ment. In a speech in New York in 1912 he 
said that the history of man’s struggle for 
liberty is the history of his struggle to hold 
down the powers of government. On every 
occasion citizens must resist expansion of 
the powers of government. It's an astonish- 
ing thing that so many of those who call 
themselves the followers of Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Cleveland, and Wilson, are now insisting 
that the way to increase liberty is on every 
occasion to expand the powers of govern- 
ment. 

I hear my ters talking about their 
so-called social studies when they come home 
from high school. The other day I heard 
them talking about the Bill of Rights. They, 
in company with apparently most people 
in America, have been led to think that 
the Bill of Rights, the first 10 amendments 
of the Constitution, consists of a list of 
things that our Government is obligated to 
do for the citizen. Please read them again. 
You will find that not a one of them is a 
guaranty that our Government must do this 
or that for the citizen. Every last one of 
them is a that our Government 
cannot do this or that to the citizen. That's 
what rights are—what a government can- 
not do. 

They are not guaranties by our Govern- 
ment. They are guaranties against our Gov- 
ernment. For example, the Government 
cannot pass a law establishing a religion, no 
matter how big a majority it has in Congress. 
It cannot interfere with your right to speak 
or publish or assemble or petition. It can- 
not quarter troops in your home in time of 
peace. And so on. The Government can- 
not—cannot—cannot. That's what rights 
are; so that you can do things for yourselves. 

It is the particular duty of the legislative 
branch—every Member chosen directly by 
the people—to hold down the ever-expand- 
ing executive branch. Some say the legis- 
lative branch is a branch of the Government, 
I think it’s truer to say it is, or should be, 
the branch that is against the Government. 

For in Washington when you call any of 
the executive departments on the phone the 
operators say Government“ —and they are 
right. 

DANGEROUS EMERGENCY OF BUREAUCRATIC LAW 

At the Federal level there are 533 officials 
elected by and therefore responsible to the 


people; 435 are in the House of Representa- 
tives and 96 are in the Senate; that’s 531. 
The other two are the President and the 
Vice President. The Vice President doesn't 
count unless the President dies; so you have 
only one in the executive branch elected by 
the people out of the thousands there who 
try to run your lives. 

The people choose those in the legislative 
branch, and, can unchoose them, on the basis 
of what they know about them. And they 
know what they are voting for or against. 
The people in my district know all about 
me. They know my education, my back- 
ground, whether I pay my debts, whether my 
family is honorable; they know my views and 
they vote for or against me on the basis of a 
known quantity. 

But did you ever vote for Alger Hiss? No. 
In fact, did you ever hear of him until he 
was disclosed as one of the greatest traitors 
of all times? No man in the legislative 
branch had as much to do with the foreign 
policies which lost one war and now have us 
in another. 

Did you ever hear of Klaus Fuchs until 
you found he had turned the secret of the 
atomic bomb over to the enemy? You didn’t 
know Hiss’ or Fuchs’ views or training or 
attitudes. And of the estimated 200,000 
people in the executive branch who have 
power to make policies, only one of them ever 
submitted his credentials to you—the Presi- 
dent. He can't possibly know individually 
more than perhaps 2,000 of those 200,000. 
To whom are the rest responsible? Well, 
they were not elected by the people, so they 
don't feel responsible to the people. They 
are appointed by appointees who were ap- 
pointed by appointees, who were in turn ap- 
pointed by appointees. You have no control 
or even knowledge of them. That's why the 
legislative branch, every Member of which is 
responsible to you, has to be against the 
Government, everlastingly seeking to hold 
down its power. 

My friends, this is more fundamental and 
important to you and your families than 
talking about the price of your husbands’ 
outcalls. Every bit of the training that your 
husbands have worked so many years to get 
and their chance to use their brilliant skill 
and training, depend on how well they and 
you and I handle our politics, for politics de- 
termines government. 

I haven't even gotten to foreign affairs 
and there isn't time now, but it is the same 
sort of problem there. Too many decisions 
were made secretly by a few at the 
cisions which the many would never have 
approved, and which events have proved 
disastrous. 

In World War I, I left college as a pre- 
medic student and went into the field artil- 
lery. When we came back, I thought we had 
done our job. I took off my uniform and 
went back to school to get my medical edu- 
cation. It never occurred to me that I had 
just as great a responsibility as a civilian 
to build a good society here and a just 
order in the world as I had had the duty as 
a loyal American to help overthrow the 
system the Kaiser was trying to impose. 

It wasn't those who died and today sleep 
in Flanders Field who failed. They did their 
part of the job. It was we who came home 
who failed. We didn't fail as soldiers, but 
as citizens. 

However, little excuse there was for the 
failure to get a good peace after Warld War I, 
there was no excuse for failure after World 
War II. Some of us cried our hearts out 
against making deals with the Kremlin at 
the expense of loyal allies, such as Poland 
and China. But we didn’t have a chance. 
Even before the war had been won, the vic- 
tory had been given away in five conferences 

by decisions that you and I didn't know 
pel until years later. At Casablanca, 
Quebec, Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, a few 
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men on our side, with the finest intentions, 
but assuming powers no men should have 
in our form of government, were victims of 
the guile and the diabolic skill of those on 
the other side who wern't trying to build the 
kind of world we were interested in. Now 
our young men pay in blood and all pay in 
taxes for their errors in judgment. 


DON’T UNDERESTIMATE STRENGTH OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

There are really only two things for us to 
be afraid of: one is that we may fail to un- 
derstand or may underestimate the enemy— 
its world-wide strength, its determination to 
win, the dangerous inroads which the cancer 
has already made into the vitals of our own 
Nation and into the thinking of our people 
without their realizing it. The other is that 
we may fail to understand or may under- 
estimate ourselves—the strength of our own 
philosophy and faith. 

We can defeat the Russian army by force 
of su arms, but we can't overcome 
their faith except by a better faith more 
earnestly and devotedly believed in. Don't 
underestimate the enemy, but don’t under- 
estimate our own strength and the basic 
soundness of our system, and its attraction 
and appeal to the oppressed millions of the 
world. 

Communism has never yet helped people 
out of poverty—never once. It is a fake 
and a fraud. Our essential system based 
on the right of the individual to get ahead 
is the only one under which any people as 
a whole has been able to rise to higher 
standards. Why should we be ashamed— 
why should be be apologetic—why is it that 
we are hesitant in presenting to a confused 
world the only concept, the only system 
which gives them hope? 

But our economic system came out of a 
political philosophy—the right of the in- 
dividual to do whatever he wanted to as 
long as he did not interfere with the rights 
of others to do the same. 

RELIGIOUS FAITH IS ROOT OF AMERICAN SYSTEM 

So our progress came from an economic 
system; that system grew out of a political 
philosophy. But where did that political 
philosophy come from? It came from a re- 
ligious faith—which put first the dignity 
and worth of individual man as a spiritual 
being—because he is a son of God. 

* This is the secret of our progress. We take 
progress so for granted that we forget its true 
source. We have lived so long with these 
values, which are really the result of centuries 
of conditioning by the teaching and concepts 
and principles of the Judeo-Christian re- 
ligious faith, that we tend to think they 
are human values, that we possess them 
because we are human beings and that there- 
fore all human beings accept them, too, 
Since Stalin and his henchmen are human, 
then they will respond to given situations 
as we do. No indeed. Their cruelties are 
not because they are inhuman, but because 
they are merely human. Men who haven't 
been conditioned or mellowed or had their 
characters developed according to moral 
teachings are like other animals, preda- 
tory. We have no right to equate human 
with Christian. 

Most of us in America seem preoccupied 
with trying to preserve the material results— 
which came from the Judeo-Christian con- 
cept of the nature of man. But a more 
fundamental thing is to pay attention to 
the spiritual causes. We must revitalize 
and strengthen the spiritual roots out of 
which came the good fruits. 

You say, “What can I do?” You can do 
what Thomas Jefferson did. You have the 
same opportunity that Alexander Hamilton 
had, that Adolf Hitler had. Hitler’s was 
a false and distorted idea, but he did have 
an idea and passionate dedication to it— 
look at the evil he produced. 


OUR 
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POLITICAL PARTICIPATION YOUR DUTY 


You and I have got to do the same thing 
with the truth. A Chinese saying describes 
it: One spreads to ten—ten spread to a 
hundred. That is the only way any move- 
ment ever won, 

All this means you have to get into po- 
litical parties in order to expand your in- 
fluence on political affairs. Join up with 
the party that you think is nearest right 
on the most important issues. You won't 
agree with it on everything, any more than 
you agree on every issue with your club, 
or your church, or even your husband. But 
you don’t pull out of your club and throw 
brickbats at it. Rather you try to move 
it in the direction you think is right. Just 
so, join up with the party you feel closest 
to and work in it to select good candidates. 
That is the first step. The second is to 
elect them. To do that you have to vote 
for them yourself; then persuade others 
to vote for them; and work to get the lazy or 
the immobile to the polls. 

All good people work for the Red Cross, and 
defense bonds and civil defense and the 
Community Chest—that’s the thing to do. 
Why isn’t it the thing for good people to 
work in politics when politics is going to 
determine whether they are going to be able 
to retain or are going to lose every one of 
the things you and I believe in and stand 
for? Im addition, more of you have to be 
willing to be candidates yourselves and to 
let your husbands be candidates for public 
office. 

That's tough, I can testify, but no tougher 
than being a soldier. Why do we expect the 
latter of good patriotic citizens and not the 
former? If you don’t like your Congressman, 
or mayor, or councilman, don't just write to 
him—run for the office. True patriotism 
and good sense require that the highest 
grades of people be willing to sacrifice their 
careers to go into public service just as your 
sons are called upon to sacrifice their careers 
to go into the armed services. 


THE BEST THING ABOUT AMERICA 


Only when we do these things—not just 
discuss them, but act—will there be hope. 
The greatest and most wonderful thing about 
our country, which we must preserve at all 
costs, is the opportunity to change the things 
that we don't like. Thank God our system 
is such that if conditions are bad, or don’t 
meet our standards, we can correct them— 
if we will work in politics. The way to begin 
is with ideas and principles, get persons and 
parties committed to them, and then tran- 
slate them into programs. 


Economic Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, when 
naked Communist aggression forced 
America into the Korean conflict, the 
Democratic administration took prompt 
and effective action to ward off a disas- 
trous inflation and preserve a sound 
economy by sponsoring a price stabiliza- 
tion program which was enacted and has 
been maintained throughout the period 
of the Korean struggle. As a result, the 
soundness of our American dollar has 
been maintained, the disruption of our 
civilian economy minimized, and Amer- 
ica’s internal stability and strength pre- 
served, And all this was achieved while 


our defense production program was 
notably advanced, 

The Democratic Party favors a policy 
of suspending such controls as are not 
required by the present international 
crisis, and the party commits itself to 
the earliest possible termination of all 
controls, consistent with national 
security. 

But America’s internal stability is a 
vital front in its defenses against Com- 
munist aggression; and only selfish, ir- 
responsible leadership would jeopardize 
America’s future by premature relaxa- 
tion of measures designed to prevent the 
undermining and crippling of that sta- 
bility. American defenses for peace can 
only be as effective as its economy is 
strong. The military front is only an 
extension of the home front. 

Accordingly, the Democratic Party fa- 
vors retention of economic controls un- 
til—and only until—our national pro- 
duction of goods and services is great 
enough to render our country militarily 
secure, and immune from the dangers of 
runaway inflation, with all its conse- 
quent social chaos and ruin. 

Only a strong America can be a free 
America, and provide the world leader- 
ship needed to combat the growing men- 
ace of international communism. 


Factual Information on Safety Violations 
in Coal Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include herewith a statement from 
Mr. Charles Ferguson, acting director 
of the safety division of United Mine 
Workers of America, with a tabulation 
listing the total code violations, repeat 
violations, and safety improvements in 
the mining industry. 

I urge each Member of Congress to 
read this report carefully in view of the 
consideration, very shortly I hope, in the 
House of mine-safety legislation. This 
compilation points out the need for Fed- 
eral enforcement of mine safety in the 
Nation's coal industry. 

The statement follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., June 9, 1952. 
To All Members of the United States 
Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: Since the beginning of con- 
sideration by the Congress of mine safety 
legislation, representatives of certain coal 
associations, coal companies and representa- 
tives of State mining departments have con- 
tinuously opposed passage of such legisla- 
tion maintaining that the industry was suffi- 
cient unto itself to correct all hazards of the 
industry that have become public knowledge 
by virtue of hearings previously held on this 
legislation. This campaign has been carried 
on by personal contact, in the public press 
and over the radio networks of the Nation. 

A study of the facts, however, reveals a 
far different picture, and I believe it is vitally 
important that the Congress be given factual 
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information concerning the conditions which 
now exist and have existed in the mines of 
the majority of the coal operators who are 
opposing this legislation, Attached is data 
concerning the mines and companies of 15 
of these operator associations numbering 699 
mines. Information in our files reveals that 
the latest Federal inspection reports of these 
mines show 12,171 violations of the Federal 
Mine Safety Code found by the inspectors; 
7.435 of these violations had been repeated 
from one or more previous inspections which 
means that these dangerous conditions, any 
or all of which might have contributed to the 
injury or death of one or more coal miners, 
and may have caused or contributed to a 
number of major disasters, have been al- 
lowed to remain uncorrected for a period of 
months or years. This information also 
shows that 4,915 safety improvements were 
made which is about one-third of the total 
violations found by the inspectors and 
known to be present by the coal operators. 

In addition to their failure to correct these 
known hazardous conditions and the failure 
of the States to use their authority to have 
them corrected, 185 men were killed in the 
mines of these associations during the year 
1951 and up to May 1, 1952. 

The contract now in effect between these 
operating groups and the United Mine Work- 
ers of America provides that whenever an 
operator feels that compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Federal Mine Safety Code 
would work an undue hardship upon him, or 
he feels that the inspector has unjustly re- 
ported a violation, he may appeal to the 
Joint Industry Safety Committee which is 
comprised of two operator representatives 
and two representatives of the United Mine 
Workers of America. Despite the fact that 
nearly one-half of the total violations set 
forth above are repeat violations, only 41 ap- 
Peals have been received from the operating 
groups set forth in this report, showing be- 
yond question that despite their continuous 
protestations they have done nothing and 
will continue to do nothing to correct these 
conditions or to seek relief from having to 
correct them. 

It is not my intention to burden the Mem- 
bers of Congress with a mass of statistics 
with which the majority of you are already 
familiar. In closing, I would like to point 
out, however, that during the time Congress 
has been deliberating on this legislation 
within the last 30 days we have had localized 
gas explosions in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Utah. These explosions were six in num- 
ber, and while the loss of life was small, it 
shows beyond question that both the State 
departments of mines and the coal industry 
is failing to take the known precautions to 
prevent these disasters, Unless the Congress 
acts without further delay, I am gravely 
fearful that in the very near future another 
catastrophe such as West Frankfort will 
again be in the headlines of the newspapers 
of this country. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES FERGUSON, 
Acting Director. 


Total | Total | Total 
Coal company and mine nde ree im- 
rove- 
tions | tions | Prove: 
New River & Pocahontas 
Consolidated Coal Co.: 
21 11 15 
8 12 
23 16 26 
3 3 
5 1 — eee 8 7 14 
No. 1 mine 10 1 4 
No. 5 slope mine a 5 4 9 
No. 6 mine 75 9 7 il 
No. 10 mine 25 0 0 4 
No. 11 mine a “u 8 45 
Raleigh Coal & C 
Raleigh No. 4 mine 5 22 16 13 
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Total | Total | Total Total | Total | Total Total | Total Total 
safety safety safet, 
Coal company and mine | {ode | repeat i. Coal company and mine | Code | repeat | im. Coal company and mine ned im 
ri prove- prove- 
tions | tions | ments tions | tions | ments tions ments 
Sterling Smokeless Coal Con Railway Fuel Co.: Parrish Laurel 2 Coal Co.: 
Sterl í. 6 4 PPT 2 1 mine 22 25 
Twin Seam Mining Co.: 
22 8 No. 17 Kellerman mine... 31 30 14 19 6 
K 31 2³ 3 
17 3 les 28 35 23 21 18 
Redyard Coal Algoma Coal & Coke Co 8 12 
Mountain mine.. 9 8 Piney and Pinnacles No. 4 mine 8 19 
Jacobs Fork Pocahontas Coal FCC 20 10 3 Maryland New River Coal 
Co.: No. 6 mine. 5 3 1 Co.: 
New No. 4 mine 5 0 American Coal Co. Dubree No. 1 mine 5 5 13 
. 7 3, and 4 mines ll 4 Crane Creek in Top Dubree Nos. 2 and 2A 
S 4 1 A 4 1 3 CCC 11 10 15 
Mariama, Smokeless Coal Co.: r Crane Creek No. 6 mine.. 12 7 5 Dubree No. 4 mine.. 9 4 9 
No. 1 mine. 6 2 Crane Creek Nos. Land 9 |. Dubree No. 6 mine 9 4 6 
Ma No. 2 mine 1 1 12 6 8 
Buckeye Coal & Coke Co.: 2⁰ 8 10 19 15 7 
Buck No. 3 mine 27 15 12 9 3 9 i 3 
Mac! Ipin, n Coal Co.: MacAl- 9 0 $ 
pin mine 25 2 4 3 5 20 6 14 
Red Jacket Coal Corp.: Wyo- 14 12 6 
bo 4 0 21 15 4 
10 8 2 
> 2 5 3 2 10 7 5 
19 11 3 15 3 3 
9 7 7 2 7 
1 1 2 22 2 22 
12 8 26 5 33 
‘ardee mine 38 36 16 14 1 12 7 7 
Windlin Gulf Collieries 0o.: 5 8 5 4 6 8 4 
Louisville No. 6 mine. 27 8 8 4 4 2 Stanaford No. 1 mine 62 3 57 
Tollivers Branch mine. 9 0 0 No. II mine 9 4 3 Summerlee mine 12 2 6 
wW zB 9 8 Lake Superior Goal Co.: Whipple mine 17 4 16 
9 1 6 Lake Superior No. 3 mine. 6 0 3 = Scotia Co. 
Lake Superior No. 4 mine. 4 0 1 Brooklyn mine — — 13 11 7 
15 10 4 5 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associ- 
2⁴ 24 16 30 13 13 
16 10 7 26 11 10 25 0 18 
5 2 14 
4 4 2 13 7 14 3 0 2 
6 5 1 0. 
4 3 3 No. 2 mine. 9 1 12 28 0 0 
1 1 3 24 14 21 
1 1 0 3 0 0 $ 26 0 0 
10 9 0 Alma Coal Co.: No, 1 mine 10 0 0 
* 6 6 3 4 3 0 Ames Coal Mining Co.: 
Alabama Power Co.: 1 0 3 Ames mine 12 7 4 
orgas mine 1 1 1 4 0 0 Freeze Fork No. 1 mine ll 4 5 
Gorgas No. 4 mine. 13 0 1 4 0 2 Freeze Fork No, 2 mine 33 22 5 
Bessemer Coal, Iron, & Land 5 0 4 No 8 5 23 0 8 
Co.: Belle Ellen No. 5 — 23 20 7 Peerless Coal & Coke Col N.. 2A mine 8 4 2 
Black Diamond Coal Minin a R 5 Bery” Goal 65 Belfry PA a f 
Black Diamond No, 1 Borderiond Collieries: Border-| 
mine. 0 0 0 3 2 1 land No. 1 and Alma mines. 26 20 7 
Blocton No. 9 mine 9 5 1 14 8 1 Buchanan County Coal Co.: 
Blue Creek mine 8 3 1 3 0 0 Buchanan No. 1 mine 22 15 6 
Johns mine. 4 4 0 6 2 3 Buchanan No. 2 mine 17 11 5 
Marion mine. 15 10 0 Pocahontas mine. 9 4 4 Buchanan No. 3 mine 10 5 7 
mter m 16 13 4 Pocahontas No. 7 ins 22 6 14 Bu No. 4 mine 23 15 8 
Brilliant Coal Co, Rolfe mine 0 0 2 Buchanan No, 5 mine 5 2 4 
umet mine 19 2 3 Sagamore No. 3 mine 2 0 2 Burning Springs Collieries: 
Clifty mine. 9 6 0 Sagamore No. II mine. 6 1 7 9 5 2 
0. 2 mine. 10 8 2 Southfork No. 8 mine. 14 8 7 
. 6 6 3 3 0 3 11 10 6 
Brookside ae Mining Co.: 8 0 6 
lo: 9 mine. 10 8 0 0 0 0 20 17 4 
Deep Water strip mine 2 2 0 
indburgh mine 18 14 2 6 2 7 13 11 3 
New River mine 14 12 6 3 0 3 
arrior River No. 3 mine 9 6 3 7 3 8 12 10 10 
Debardeleben Coal Corp 1 0 1 
mpire No. 3 mine.. 7 5 1 21 13 6 21 16 9 
Empire Nos. 3 an 
strip mines. 10 8 5 9 4 5 29 26 3 
Si mine.. 8 2 0 2 1 2 
Co. 8 3 12 2¹ 14 14 
5 5 1 17 14 6 
9 0 £ 
No. 9 m 6 0 0 18 11 12 18 ll 6 
Dixie Fire Brick Co., Ine.: United 8 Coal Co.: 12 10 0 
Dir r 9 6 1 Indian Ridge No. 6 mine. 4 1 2 
Galloway Coal Mining Co.: 1 and Wyoming 
Galloway No, 21 strip 16 8 8 23 22 17 
Hong a Ea RS SAE aie 10 0 0 
3 8 8 0 7 1 4 15 11 2 
Mas f Coal Mining Oo.: 9 2 5 
Mammoth Gtp) m mino 2 0 0 13 u 9 
Marigold Coal Mining Co. 8 7 4 
3 mine. 5 8 1 12 5 4 
Moss & McCormack Coal 4 7 : 5 3 7 
Nauvoo (strip) mine 3 0 0 35 20 10 
McCoy (strip) mine 15 0 0 8 0 2 Looney mine 7 3 5 
Nyota strip) mine SUMRI 14 E AEA 10 3 6 Home Creek Smokeless Co.: 
aoe Co.: Marvel No, Babcock Coal & ‘Coke Co.: Home Creek mine 23 20 4 
REESE, 11 8 6 17 15 7 Howard Collieries: Junior 
sios- bee Steel & Iron 18 3 15 ans T TOE 10 2 5 
Kontland Elkhorn Coal Co.: 
Bessie mine 2 2 1 27 24 13 Kentland No, 1 mine 15 10 6 
1 il 7 3 Lando Coal Corp.: Lando 
y No, 4 mine. 2 2 1 23 17 6 „ 18 6 
on isburg mine 1 1 0 Leckie Collieries Co. 
Stith Coal Co.: 28 3 20 Alma No, 2 and “Thacker 
Alridge shaft mine. 17 15 4 2 35 > 
American No, 5 min 2 2 4 21 4 17 10 16 4 
e 3 0 2 Hood Coal” Go Fayette 5 
Dolomite No; 3 mine 0 0 0 r el FE 81 20 Lynn Camp No, 2 mine 22 18 9 
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Coal company and mine 


ns 
Janne Collieries Co.: 
ajestic No. 3 mine 9 
Ma estic No, 1 mine l4 
Majestic Nos. 2 and 4 
8 85 13 
Margaret Ann 2 — 42 
ther oseann 
C 38 
New Alma Coal Co. 
New Alma No. i mine. 17 
ew Alma No. 2 mine 17 
Peter White Coal Co.: Peter 
White mine 4 
Norfolk & Western Railway 

Co.: Pond Creek Colliery.. 3 
Puritan Coal Corp.: Thacker 

F ( 25 
Sycamore Coal Co.: 

Alma No. 1 mine SAEPE 9 

23 

22 

20 

24 

24 

20 

Sea ne 13 

Clearsplint No. 3 mine 11 

Cuteness oe Co.: Clinch S 

Fentress 1 Coal & Coke Co.: 4 

Fork’ Mounta Coal Co.: i 

13 

32 

16 

Glen nary No. 8 13 
High ag Be 

Ash No. 2 mine 35 
Kentucky aoe Coal Co.: 

Crochett mine 30 
Moore Coal Co.: Moore mine. 30 
New Jellico Coal Co.: 

Blue Rose No. 1 mine 19 
Blue Rose No. cay ole 12 
Premier Jellico Coal Corp.: 
Smithdarby mine 13 
Pruden Coal & Coke Co.: 
Rich M 
3 
3A 
o. 2m 23 
Southern Collieries Inc.: 

Southern Collieries mine... 42 
Southern Mining Co.: 

Amru No. 3 mine 27 

Balkan mine 31 

Insull mine.. 24 
Stearns Coal & 

Cooperative mine 20 

0. 1 mine 2¹ 

No. 4 mine 22 

No. 11 min: ll 

No. 16 mine. 9 

1 23 

traight Fork Coal Co. 

Straight Fork mine 36 

— 5 Coal Corp.: Trimore a 

Virginia Jellico Coal Co.: 

fens 12 non 3 mines .....- 36 

23 

37 

36 

2 

13 

46 

A 7 
Beech Knob Coal Co.: Boeci 

Knob mine 12: 
88 Paige 5 2 

: Betty Paige mine 16 
e Te MeClintie: “Nos. 

1 and 2 mines 
Clear Creek Coal Co.: Brooks 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 mines 8 
B y Mead 

Brushy Meadow mine 10 

rial Coal 
tion Co.: Cobb strip a 14 
Imperial Smokeless Coal C 
` uinwood No. ine 8 
uinwood No. 2 mine 15 
uinwood No. 3 mine 12 
Quinwood No. 4 mine 11 
James Coal Co.: No. 1 mine.. 23 


— 
Dan 


8 8 È 


Banova v o s wo oo BB ow 8 R 


o SD Aaw 


— 
— 


2 et 
oc ow 
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Coal company and mine 


Jaromi Smokeless Coal Co.: 
N ee Ae ee 
Johnstown Coal & Coke Co.: 
Crichton No. 1 mine 
Crichton No, 2 mine 
Crichton No. 4 mine. 
Logan No. 3 mine... 


Po 
anche uel Co.; T 


mine 
AN, "Ash Mining Co.: Green 
Siding mine 
Margarette Coal Oorp.: Fran- 
cis No. 6 mine 
Meadow Bluff Smokeless 
Co.: Laurel Ne mine 


Springdale Coal Co,: 
Hump Mountain mine... 
Springdale No. 1 mine 

Standard Fire Creek Co.: 


mines 
Algoma Block Coal Co.: 
Algoma Block Nos. 4 and 
amm ae 


Perone mine 
onal . Co. 


Darb Fork No, 4 mine. 
George Evelyn mine 
No, Z mne enion E 


Tip Top mine 
Jeanne Franeis Coal cp 
M mine 


nt 
Kentucky Pius Gruss Min- 
rs AA 
lue Grass No. Paman 
Lot mi 


Nancy Lee min se 
* Een Coal Co.: 
Old King r Mining Go. N 

gera roek No. i mine 


No, 2 mine 
Knott Goal Corp: No. 9 mine. 
Meem-Haskins Coal Corp.: 

Meem-Haskins No. 2 mine. 
2 5 Inc.: Pre- 


Clover Darby Coal Co. 
-CHM mine 


Total | Total 
eode | repeat 
viola- | viola- 
tions | tions 
8 5 
24 20 
29 25 
39 19 
10 3 
16 6 
11 6 
9 6 
8 1 
7 5 
7 4 
12 0 
24 13 
17 14 
2 13 
14 0 
26 21 
l4 9 
16 10 
18 19 
16 16 
14 3 
11 0 
39 28 
39 36 
34 31 
45 34 
50 21 
15 9 
27 22 
18 9 
13 7 
7 4 
30 26 
25 24 
24 29 
28 0 
24 19 
61 56 
30 2B 
52 43 
24 0 
43 27 
53 0 
33 8 
13 7 
2⁴ 15 
50 33 
19 15 
45 41 
7 6 
27 22 
20 12 
14 12 
17 9 
35 30 
19 10 
6 0 
22 14 
12 10 
18 10 
42 39 
46 39 
26 15 
34 25 
12 0 
12 10 
33 29 
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prove- 
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Coal company and mine 


Clover Fork Coal Co.: Clover 
F. ini 


Consolidation Coal Oo. 
(Kentucky): Clover Splint 


mine 
Corneti-Lewis Coal Co. 


Cc 
1 —— os 


Sram Creek a Oo.: 
1 and 2 


Crummies N 


Dart mont mine. 
Dartmont No. 2 mines 
85 DRDI. Fuel Co.: Dixie 


i 
Leatherwood No. 1 mine. 
Leatherwood No. 2 mine. 
Loz Mountain mine 
Mayflower mine. 
Monarch mine 
Pathfork mine. 
Royal Blue mins oe 
Toms Creek mine 
Ves Slope No. 2 


Nugym mine. REENE 
Ruth mine... 


Elcomb Coal Co.: 
mine 

Garmeada Coal 
Springs mine. 


Fighting Gap mine 
vane Lew Lene: 


Harlan Walling Goal Gorp 
Mollus mine .---- 
Marathon and Vreech 


and 4 min 
High Splint Coal Co. High- 
low No. 2 mine 
Kentucky Cardinal Coal 


orp.: 
Cardinal No, 1 mine.. 
Cardinal No. 3 mine 
zr Tellico Coal C 
Emine. enana 
Mahan Ellison Coal Corp.: 
— Section Liggett 


0 
Regal mine 
Mary Alice Coal Mining C: 
Mary Alice mine 
Mary Helen acca (op 
Queen Mary 


T z 
SouthernKentucky Coal Gol; 
roher mine. i 


mine 
These Point Coal Corp. 
Three Point mine 
Ne. ASW. 
Totz a bee Tot mine 
V. & O. Coal Co.: V. and G. 


S28 8 BEB X 


S 
ess 
H 
ZZZ. 
88888 
5 
388 
Sas 
555 
144 
conn 


Total | Total | Total 
repeat 


t | Safety 
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tions | tions | Prove- 
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Total 
Total | Total 
code | repeat | Safety 


code | repeat 
Coal company and mine ween B ane 1 Coal company and mine ae Coal company and mine viola- v TrA 
tions men ments tions | tions | ments 
aan Sore Colliery Se: Truax-Traer Sm Co—Con. Libert — Minin, — 
Ameagle No. 2 Gas mine 2 0 3 R 21 6 23 Li Elk 12 4 
Ameagle No. 7 mine 30 9 15 18 2 4 X 
Coal Oo.: 34 11 32 20 19 5 
23 2¹ 4 8 6 4 26 25 — 
8 7 5 22 0 0 
15 il 8 5 3 7 82 29 8 
14 10 5 13 6 13 18 18 3 
16 3 6 16 4 il 16 16 11 
3 0 0 23 12 2 
12 2 6 18 18 10 
7 2 14 5 16 24 0 1 
No. 2 mi 0 4 28 0 0 
Black Band ‘Coal Co.: Reyn- 8 5 8 24 0 0 
N 11 4 17 4 17 23 0 1 
14 6 14 2¹ 20 2¹ 
8 16 11 11 6 
11 25 25 20 8 24 22 4 
27 13 ~ Webb No. 4 mine 12 12 2 23 22 4 
13 16 7 4 6 19 15 0 
8 4 2 
8 8 12 10 5 
12 0 0 
6 5 43 21 2 6 2 7 
11 7 3 0 3 
2 2 43 34 49 7 3 8 
25 2 33 20 31 1 0 1 
14 23 40 1 12 4 0 1 
20 21 21 13 6 
18 14 8 7 
5 4 1 
22 17 8 25 5 2 2 
18 18 8 13 
25 32 13 1¹ 1 
6 11 11 15 
4 il 10 2B 26 25 3 
12 4 8 8 
3 5 7 6 $. 
11 19 11 9 2 
È 20 28 25 6 
A z ? * 26 0 0 
* +: 8 23 No. 4 mine 42 38 1 
0 0 Turner Elkhorn Mining Co.: 
6 4 Columbia No. 1 mine 27 25 2 
18 8 9 7 Columbia No. 2 mine. 29 29 7 
Columbia No. 3 mine 26 17 5 
2 3 10 5 Columbia No. 5 3 29 18 5 
3 5 20 0 0 
8 15 8 1 26 20 0 
Lady 0 3 ‘ 
Dorothy Gordon Mining Oox: 0 4 34 5 
No. 6 mine. 8 9 0 29 0 0 
6 10 5 33 0 0 
RIN EE 35 17 13 7 ‘ork No, 1 mine 10 0 0 
Olorgoru Goal Co.: Blue Pen- 9 Fork Nos. 3 and 4 
12 11 3 3 14 12 0 
15 12 6 
a $ 31 25 4 
29 22 31 
21 15 10 Š a 13 7 2 
13 5 14 12 5 
i : «| 2 el) a 
5 5 5 11 $ 5 
8 
39 25 5 9 F x 9 
8 0 
14 12 10 18 2 
3 1 2 
15 10 4 35 12 19 g 7 
= s * 0 0 20 9 10 
27 25 23 bey cer Pal Ds 7 2 7 § 6 
12 il 3 21 14 6 
ee 4 0 Valley 6 Goal Corp- es i i| 9 8 
= z $ bug y Mi . er | 16 12 6 
2 13 5 yom Eth pee . — = 18 8 3 
8¹ 18 8 19 14 10 
25 8 5 34 34 14 20 4 18 
10 6 5 22 0 0 10 15 9 
z 15 H 20 15 2 tt PE 3 
oj sf 8 Bie Cain S 
15 14 1 37 19 21 
xy] n 18 8 0 0 16 13 2 
7 3 6 10 0 0 8 8 3 
R 114 8 
6 0 0 3 1 
2 0 4 Johnson Mining Co. at 2 
s| „ 1  Keimme B] a| 2 mun z w ul 6 
19 12 Ba ee ee A utchinson Coal Co, 
—_— Elkhorn Coal Co.: Dabney No. dun ll 7 5 
JJC r 
= z Co.: Columbia No, 2 mine. 12 19 l4 2 
‘Acme No, 2 mine 22 12 3¹ Coal Co.: 
Morlork mines Nos. 1 No. 4 mino 9 22 2 7 
C 10 2 13 No. 8 mine 0 14 2 11 
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Total | Total | Total 
code | repeat | Safety 
Coal company and mine “ peat i ims 
viola- | viola- | prove- 
tions | tions ments 
Island Creek Coal Co.—Con, 
No, 15 mi 14 14 7 
10 6 5 
8 2 5 
11 7 2 
11 6 10 
7 2 5 
14 6 17 
i 19 14 2 
Logan me Coal Co.: Rita 
ING e T EA S 13 12 4 
Logan- Poweliton Coal Co.: 
McCall No, 1 mine. 11 5 8 
McCall No. 2 mine 5 0 2 
Lorndo Mining Co.: 
No. 2 mine — 6 6 5 
No. 5 mune ~ 12 9 13 
eee 8 7 9 
Lyburn Mines, Ine.: Lyburn 
No. 3 mine 36 26 8 
Merrill Coal Co.: 
Big Creek mine 20 18 12 
Merrill mine 23 16 4 
Taplin No, 2 mine. 34 13 20 
No. 2 mine 20 13 8 
Norfolk & Obesapen 
Co.: No. 4 a Say 3.8 20 10 9 
Powellton Coal Co.: 
Jane Ann No, 1 mine. 5 2 5 
Jane Ann No, 2 mine. 2 2 2 
Jane Ann No, 3 mino. 5 1 3 
Jane Ann No, 4 mine. 8 2 6 
Snap Creek Coal Co.: 
Snap Creek mine 12 12 3 
Snap Creek No. 2 mine... 9 6 7 
Snap Creek No. 3 mine.. 14 0 9 
Utilities Coal Co.: No. 62 
i 13 7 8 
29 21 5 
mine 21 10 8 
Ridgewood Coal Co.: Peach 
Creek Chilton mins 13 6 4 
Tennessee Products & Chemi- 
cal Corp,: 
Reels Cove mine 10 3 9 
Whitwell No. 27 0 68 
S 5 11 3 0 
Page No. 2 mine 8 4 1 
Sycamore — 05 Corp.: Bue- 
caneer mine : 17 10 9 
ba ‘Coal Co.: Sabine 
A 32 12 35 
Brule. Smokeless Coal Co.: 

Brule mine Nos. 3 and 4 26 13 19 
SSS oat aot - ee, a a 
APPENDIX 
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8 35 285 |3 
3 33 84 38 32 
a 383 38203 
33 32 225 
333 33 38833 
o | oF | oF SI 
“je E. — 
Southern Coal Pro- 
ducers Association . 18] 348 179 216 9 
3 Operators 
Association 62 562] 254) 291| 19 
Alabama Sede 
Coal rators oo- 53} 469| 323| 118 5 
Greenbrier Coal Opera- 
tors Association 36] 566 325) 431 5 


Harlan County Coal 
Operators Association.| 66 1, 508 1,003) 314) 24 
New River Coal Opera- 


tors Association 48} 822 365) 616) 23 
Operators Association of 

illiamson Field 51| 981) 601] 329) 26 
Kanawha Coal Oper- 
ators Association_..... 109) 1,953) 1, 0330 1, 197 20 


oal Producers As- 


Sociation s.e -4--a.--< 2 37 3 7 0 
Upper Buchanan 
mokeless Coal Oper- 

ators Association 5 36 17 10 4 
Winding Gulf Operators 

Association 6 58 25 544 0 


Operators As- 
sociation. s...---5---+= 38; 886) 678| 271 6 


— S 72| 1,008} 587) 444) 23 

Bi Bandy, Elkhorn 
oal Operators As- 
sociation 


Total appeals submitted to the Joint Industry 3afoty 
Committee by all associations: 41, 


How Our Tax Dollars Are Wasted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include another article of a series being 
written by Sidney Shalett in the Satur- 
day Evening Post entitled “How Our Tax 
Dollars Are Wasted”: 

How Our Tax DOLLARS ARE WASTED 
(By Sidney Shalett) 
(No. 7 of a series) 


Properly handled, the so-called certificate 
of necessity, a governmental invention to in- 
duce private investments in industrial expan- 
sion needed for the defense program, is a 
useful device. But because of erratic and 
hasty administration in the early post-Korea 
days, the certificate often became an extra 
favor granted to interests which were going 
to expand anyway. Occasionally the Federal 
Government even put up the capital that was 
being “risked.” 

An industrialist obtaining such a certifi- 
cate from the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration can charge off up to 100 percent of 
the costs of his defense plant as a tax deduc- 
tion in 5 years—instead of the traditional 20 
to 25 years. At latest count, certificates 
granting quick tax-write-off benefits had 
been granted on approximately $10,350,000,- 
000 worth of investments, and DPA, which 
says the whole procedure has been tightened 
up, still has a huge backlog to act upon. 

In its investigation into the workings of 
necessity certificates and Government loans 
for plant expansions, the House Subcommit- 
tee on Government Operations, headed by 
Representative Porter Harpy, JR., Democrat, 
of Virginia, established shocking laxity in 
administration. The case of the Lone Star 
Steel Co., of Daingerfield, Tex., was cited as 
an example of how a company was given 
authority to write off 85 percent of an invest- 


ment for expansion in 5 years, although all 


available facts point to very profitable opera- 
tions after the emergency.” In the Lone Star 
case, the subcommittee noted, expansion 
plans had been made long before the emer- 
gency and wholly without regard for the 
benefits of a certificate of necessity.” 

Lone Star’s postwar operations began, in 
fact, with a bargain from Uncle Sam. It pur- 
chased $30,000,000 worth of unused pig-iron 
facilities, plus a couple of coal mines, from 
the War Assets Administration for $6,368,520, 
It even asked RFC for a $1,500,000 loan to 
make the down payment; however, after RFC 
approved the application, the Texas company 
changed its mind and financed it privately. 

In 1948, Lone Star decided to add facili- 
ties to produce equipment for nearby oil 
ficlds. Again it applied to RFC—for a $74,- 
000,000 loan. RFC countered with an offer 
of $34,000,000, provided that the company 
raised $22,000,000 on its own. 

Nothing happened until late 1950, when, 
because of the Korean situation, the cer- 
tificate-of-necessity program came into the 
picture. Lone Star then obtained a certifi- 
cate of necessity which would permit it to 
write off 85 percent of its long-planned in- 
vestment over 5 years, the theory being that 
this was a risk capital for a wartime job. As 
the Hardy subcommittee summarized, an 
RFC loan examiner estimated that under 
the certificate of necessity each year for 5 
years the company could charge off on the 
loan $14,685,000 of an estimated net income 
of 818,525,000. + If the RFC estimate 
is correct the company would pay no income 
tax at all.” 
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Finally, RFC agreed to a $50,000,000 loan, 
conditioned on Lone Star putting up some 
private equity and obtaining an additional 
$23,425,000 from DPA. The Hardy group’s 
comment was: “The taxpayers are the real 
stockholders in RFC, and it is no protection 
to them to shift risk to DPA or any other 
agency using public funds.” It is of interest 
that Lone Star recently was turned down in 
a new application for an additional $50,650,- 
000 defense loan. 


Archbishop Thomas Joseph Walsh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on June 6 
last, there departed from this life a tow- 
ering figure among the Catholic Hier- 
archy of America. Most Rev. Thomas 
Joseph Walsh, archbishop of Newark, 
died on that day. 

In tribute to his memory, I enclose 
herewith an editorial appearing in the 
Hudson Dispatch, published in Union 
City, N. J., which relates principally to 
the achievements of this cleric as a 
builder of schools and churches in his 
archdiocese. 

I make no mention here of the wide- 
spread spiritual influence which he ex- 
ercised among more than 1,000,000 Cath- 
olics of whom he was the shepherd and 
who made up his spiritual flock. 

Archbishop Walsh was truly a great 
man in the finest and highest sense of 
the word. 

The editorial follows: 

ARCHBISHOP WALSH 


Not only do the more than 1,072,000 Roman 
Catholics in archdiocese of Newark mourn 
the death yesterday of Archbishop Thomas 
Joseph Walsh but thousands of citizens of 
other faiths will feel deeply the departure 
of this illustrious prelate from the earthly 
vineyard. 

For 52 years since he entered the priest- 
hood, Archbishop Walsh had proved an in- 
defatigable emissary of God who left a po- 
tent impression for good upon the minds 
of men everywhere his influence pervaded. 
This was as true as a parish priest as it was 
when he was elevated to the monsignori, and 
later to be bishop of the Trenton diocese, 
Probably that was why he was chosen to suc- 
ceed the late Bishop John J. O Connor, of the 
Newark diocese, in which larger fleld of en- 
deavor his extraordinary gifts could bear 
even greater fruit. 

His accomplishments in the Newark 
diocese from 1928 to 1937 so impressed Pope 
Pius XI that it was made an archdiocese in 
the latter year and Bishop Walsh was raised 
to the rank of archbishop. There never 
was a period in the history of the Roman 
Catholic Church in New Jersey when there 
was so much progress made in the building 
of schools and churches as during the 24 
years that he served as bishop and arch- 
bishop. He rightly earned the man-made 
title of Christ's Builder.” 

Death at 78 ended hopes of Archbishop 
Walsh's devoted followers that he would live 
to be elevated to the cardinalate. He had 
been talked of for that honor since the death 
of Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, of Philadel- 
phia, in May 1951. Archdiocese of Newark 
had grown so tremendously, and the fame 
and achievements of Archbishop Walsh kept 
pace with this development, that there was 
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great hope he would attain that next highest 
rank in the Roman Catholic Church. Em- 
bracing the populous counties of Hudson, 

n, Essex, and Union, archidiocese of 
Newark had become the fifth largest in the 
whole country. 

It is regrettable that the archbishop's eyes 
will never look upon the completed Cathe- 
dral of the Sacred Heart, which has been in 
course of construction in Newark since 1902. 
This pretentious edifice that will be the most 
lavish in the State, it is anticipated, may be 
finished in August 1953, which month will 
mark the centenary of the establishment of 
the diocese of Newark. 

We think that a good picture of the dy- 
namic power of Archbishop Walsh, as a 
builder, that revealed itself in so many 
ways to the aggrandizement of the arch- 
diocese, is given in this part of an editorial 
that appeared in these columns on June 4, 
1951: 

In the archdiocese today there are 56 
projects under construction, including a ca- 
thedral, church buildings, convents, and 
rectories that will represent, on completion, 
the expenditure of more than $20,000,000. 
On Saturday at commencement exercises of 
Seton Hall University, Archbishop Walsh an- 
nounced a new project—a four-story dormi- 
tory for the campus in South Orange. Con- 
struction is to start next month. 

“The most pretentious of these projects 
is Cathedral of the Sacred Heart being 
erected in Newark. A dinner sponsored by 
Cathedral Builders Association of the Laity 
was held in Newark Thursday night. Arch- 
bishop Walsh was the most distinguished 
guest and received an enthusiastic ovation, 
It was announced that $300,000 was pledged 
to speed completion and furnishing of the 
edifice, which, it is hoped, will be ready for 
dedication in August 1953, marking the cen- 
tennial of the establishment of Newark dio- 
cese 


“Archbishop Walsh was born in Landing, 
Pa., in 1873. He was ordained a priest in 
1900. He was appointed bishop of Trenton 
in 1918, and in 1928 was named bishop of the 
Newark diocese. He succeeded the late Bish- 
op John J. O'Connor, who died in 1927. 
Bishop Walsh was elevated to the arch- 
bishopric on December 10, 1937. 

“In the past 20 years 200 construction 
projects have either been completed or are 
under way. 

“Today there are 40 high schools with 
12,000 students; 150 grammar schools with 
150,000 pupils; 600 priests, exclusive of those 
who are connected with various religious 
orders; 1,900 nuns serving as teachers, in 
charity and welfare work, and in other ca- 
pacities; the $2,000,000 Darlington Seminary, 
one of the most outstanding institutions of 
its kind; five colleges, including Seton Hall 
and its divisions, and St. Peter’s; nine hospi- 
tals, two homes for the blind, two homes for 
the aged; four orphanages and three foun- 
dling homes; and the Arlington Protectory 
for Boys. 

“There are three retreat homes, and four 
villas for the ill. There are now 239 churches 
in the archdiocese, most of them with Cath- 
olic Youth Organization units, with a total 
membership given as 150,000. One of the 
most important agencies in the archidocese 
is the modern Catholic Charities Bureau, 
which aids thousands every year. 

“Yes; on the basis of achievements, we 
think the Most Reverend Thomas J. Walsh, 
archbishop of Newark, has earned any 
honors that may be bestowed by his church, 
including that of the cardinalate.” 

During the year that editorial was written, 
many of those projects started by “Christ’s 
Builder" were completed and are now being 
used. Eyen some more new projects were 
begun and the progressive development of 
archdiocese of Newark, both materially and 
spiritually, was accelerated under the guid- 
ing hand of the beloved achiever, Archbishop 
Walsh. 


Sound Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave tc extend my own remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I am pleased to 
include the following article by Peter 
Edson which was published in the Wash- 
ington News of June 19: 

SOUND BUSINESS 
(By Peter Edson) 

Another big reclamation district project 
pays of its debt to the Federal Government 
for irrigation improvements this week. It is 
the Sunnyside Valley irrigation district in 
the rich Yakima River country of central 
Washington. 

G. W. Lineweaver, assistant United States 
Commissioner of Reclamation, is in Sunny- 
side, Wash., today to receive the district's 
final payment of $21,000. He will witness the 
stamping of “paid in full” on an obligation 
of $2,270,000 first assumed by the farmers 
of this area nearly 45 years ago. 

Most of the stories that get printed about 
these huge reclamation projects are about 
the many millions of tax dollars that they 
cost for storage dams and irrigation canals, 
The fact that the irrigation and electric 
power aspects of these projects are self-liqui- 
dating is generally lost sight of. 

It is only when there's a big celebration 
while one of these projects pays off, as at 
Sunnyside, that the real nature of these 
public works shows up. The Yakima projects 
are paying off with a vengeance. Five years 
ago the Tieton division of the project can- 
celed its indebtedness. Now Sunnyside is 
clear, leaving only the Kennewick, Kittatas 
and Roza divisions to make good on their 
contracts. 

Fifty years ago this Yakima Valley country 
was nothing but sagebrush, Today, as the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation cele- 
brates its golden anniversary, the Yakima 
Valley is a half million acres of the most 
fertile farm land in America. It is an area 
two-thirds the size of the State of Rhode 
Island. 

The average farm in this area is only 50 
acres. The fruit farms—where some of those 
big apples and pears come from—run 25 to 
30 acres. Truck, grain and stock farms run 
140 to 150 acres. Yields and profits as high 
as $200 an acre are common. 

The total Federal investment in the Yak- 
ima Valley irrigation project has been 
about $45,000,000 to date. There is another 
$14,000,000 needed to complete the Kenne- 
wick division. This has been delayed by the 
Korean war emergency. 

Paying back on this obligation is not the 
only accomplishment that the Yakima proj- 
ect has to its credit. Since 1913, when the 
Federal income tax law was passed, the 
Yakima Valley has paid some $200,000,000 in 
taxes to the United States Treasury. 

The value of its agricultural production 
has been estimated at a billion dollars. Yak- 
ima has become almost world famous as 
an agricultural producing area. The area 
has been placed first in the entire Nation 
for the production of apples, pears and hops. 
In the total value of its agricultural pro- 
duction, Yakima County ranks sixth among 
all the 3,000 United States counties. 

Considering that the area was originally 
nothing more than desert and dust, it is an 
amazing record of growth. It was Indian 
country 125 years ago. Today it has 200,000 
inhabitants. 
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Fire and Police Widows Deserve Equal 
Treatment With Other Groups Under 
Our Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, a group 
of Cleveland women came to Washing- 
ton last week to tell us in Congress of 
an inequality which exists in our tax 
laws. Widows of policemen and fire- 
men must at present pay income tax 
on the pensions they receive, though 
other groups are exempt. My bill, H. R. 
7467, now pending before the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is designed 
to remedy this situation. 

Representing the policemen’s and 
firemen’s widows of Greater Cleveland, 
Mrs. Anna V. Coleman, Mrs. Martha 
Christian and Mrs. Edith Holsinger 
came to Washington at their own ex- 
pense to advocate lifting the tax on such 
pensions, which average about 8700 a 


year. 

These widows had been told at home, 
“Don't go to Washington, it’s too big 
for you. It’s too tough. Only huge in- 
terests and expensive lobbies can make 
the grade down there.” 

Yet when they arrived they found that 
their good cause and their forthright 
story earned them a warm reception in 
every office. I want to express my ap- 
preciation to my colleagues, especially 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, for hearing these ladies and 
recognizing the facts of their case. 

As the Cleveland Press, one of the 
country’s outstanding newspapers, 
pointed out in its editorial, pensions paid 
widows of policemen and firemen cer- 
eal, ought to be exempt from income 

ax. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recorp the 
following article and editorial on H. R. 
7467, which appeared in the Cleveland 
Press for June 16 and 17, 1952: 


[From the Cleveland Press of June 16, 1952] 


THREE Winows Ficur To Lirr Tax ON POLICE 
AND FIREMEN’s PENSIONS 
(By Dick Preston) 

Wasuincton, June 16.—Widows of railroad 
workers and those on social security are 
exempted by law from paying income tax on 
their pensions. 

But, through a legal quirk, widows of po- 
licemen and firemen must pay the tax, al- 
though their pensions in Cleveland are only 
$720 a year. 

This injustice so angered three Cleveland 
women that they have been tramping the 
corridors of Capitol Hill for months, button- 
holing Congressmen and demanding that 
something be done about it. 

At last reports, it appeared they might 
soon get their wish. 

The trio, all pensioned widows themselves, 
are led by Mrs. Anna V. Coleman of 4377 
West Forty-ninth Street. Although she is a 
grandmother, Mrs. Coleman has made three 
lengthy visits to Washington since February 
to fight for her cause. 

Mrs. Coleman, with Mrs. Martha Christian 
of 3117 Searsdale Avenue, has just completed 
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a week’s stay in which they discussed their 
project with officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Internal Revenue Bureau, Cleve- 
land Congressmen, and nearly every member 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Third battling widow is Mrs, Edith Hol- 
singer of 1866 East Sixty-sixth Street, who 
spent a week here in March with Mrs. Cole- 
man. 

Mrs, Christian is president of the Cleveland 
Police Widows Association. Mrs. Holsinger 
heads the Fire Widows Association. Mrs. 
Coleman is past district vice president of the 
Association of Retired Fire Fighters, Police- 
men, and Widows. 

Among them they represent 700 Cleveland 
police and fire widows. Equally benefited if 
their bill goes through would be other hun- 
dreds throughout Ohio and an estimated 50,- 
000 in the Nation. 

They point out that a widow with one 
child can barely exist on a $720 pension. 
But if she goes to work to supplement her 
income and earns $2,000 additional she must 
pay $128 in annual tax on the $720 alone, on 
top of $125 tax on the $2,000. 


[From the Cleveland Press, June 17, 1952] 


PusLIC WILL GLADLY SUPSCRIBE TO INCOME 
Tax EXEMPTION 


Pensions paid widows of Cleveland police- 
men and firemen don’t go very far at pres- 
ent-day prices. Certainly, they ought to be 
exempt from income tax. 

The injustice apparently is due to an over- 
sight in the law. A group of women repre- 
senting Cleveland pensioners has been busy 
iu Washington trying to get the law changed. 

Congresswoman Francis P. BOLTON’s bill to 
exempt the pensions from the tax ought to 
be passed as a matter of fairness. The Gov- 
ernment needs taxes, of course. There is 
no argument on that. Simple arithmetic, 
though, ought to prove that the widows have 
more need of their meager pensions than 
Uncle Sam does for his cut. 


Hobbling International Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert my 
statement made before the Housing 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
the Defense Production Act amendments 
of 1952: 


STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
New YORK 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, and members 
of this distinguished committee, last fall the 
House was asked to pass a bill which would 
have excluded from the United States any 
product containing materials which were 
subject to any kind of allocation. 

The sponsors of the bill argued that if a 
material was scarce enough to be subject to 
allocation, American manufacturers were 
presumably having a hard time getting it 
and that if American manufacturers were 
having a hard time getting a material, no 
foreigner who had the material should be 
allowed to sell his product here in competi- 
tion with the American product. 

The bill took no account of whether the 
American consumer, or American industry, 
needed the product. It took no account of 
whether the American producer was really 


being handicapped by lack of the scarce ma- 
terial involved, and it took no account of 
what use the foreign countries made of the 
dollars it earned when it sold the scarc> ma- 
terial in our market. 

It simply laid down the general rule if a 
material was under allocation here, no for- 
eign product containing the material was 
to be admitted. It was a sort of a blunder- 
buss method of attacking a difficulty. 

The bill was obviously not in this Nation’s 
interest. The House wisely, rejected it. 
This year, the bill was introduced again, 
H. R. 6843, and similar provisions in that 
bill are contained in H. R. 3871, notably 
title I, section 101 (a). That bill, and sim- 
ilar bills, and that section, are now pre- 
sented to the House again despite the fact 
that last year the House rejected those pro- 
visions. 

But this year the proposal is somewhat 
dressed up, particularly H, R. 6843. It is 
not quite as restrictive. It would not ex- 
clude all foreign goods which contained a 
scarce material. It would only cut imports 
of those goods to half of what they were in 
1947-49. 

That is not the case, however, in H. R. 
$871, section 101 (a). In special cases it 
would allow the Secretary of Defense to raise 
the import ceiling. 

These changes do not alter the basic fact. 
These bills are wrong in principle, and would 
be harmful in practice. They would in- 
jure the interests of the United States and 
the interests of friendly countries which 
trade with the United States. They would 
not serve any of the objectives that we seek 
in the present emergency. 

I repeat, that section 101 of H. R. 3871, is 
absolutely shutting off of imports of raw 
materials or products containing the raw 
materials, where such raw materials are sub- 
ject to priorities or allocations and similar 
restrictions. 

To begin with there is nothing in these 
provisions which would insure that the sup- 
ply of scarce materials to the United States 
would be increased one iota. 

The evident need is to get more of those 
scarce materials. All that the provisions do 
is to guarantee that imports of goods con- 
taining scarce materials would be cut back 
to a dribble, in the case of some of the bills 
offered, and cut off entirely in pursuance of 
section 101 (a) of H. R. 3871. 

In most cases, this is likely to mean that 
the goods which would have been sold in 
this market will be driven to other markets. 
In some instances, those markets will be the 
markets of the Soviet bloc, which will wel- 
come the opportunity to increase its sup- 
plies of goods made of scarce materials. 

Since these bills could not be relied upon 
to increase our supply of raw materials, they 
could not be relied upon to put any Ameri- 
can worker back on the job who was out of 
work for lack of scarce materials, there is 
only one sure way in which the United States 
can increase its supply of raw materials, and 
that is by cooperating with other friendly 
countries of the free world in the production 
and use of these supplies. 

We are doing this already through such in- 
ternational organizations as the Internation- 
al Materials Conference and the organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. The 
countries on our side have developed a con- 
siderable measure of agreement on how to 
conserve and distribute the materials which 
are scarce in the free world. 

That system of cooperation would be shak- 
en to its foundations by the kind of uni- 
lateral action on our part which section 101 
(a) of H. R. 3878 would produce, and which 
would be produced by the other bills that I 
have mentioned. 

So far I have described what the bills 
would not do. Let me point out a few of 
the things which the bills, or these provi- 
sions, surely would do. 
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In the first place, they would hurt the 
defense effort, which other friendly coun- 
tries have been undertaking in cooperation 
with the United States. Many of these 
countries depend upon earnings from the 
sale of their products in Americ2n markets 
to buy American goods they need. 

These goods go to maintain their essen- 
tial civilian economies and to expand their 
defense programs. 

Once we cut off the opportunity of these 
countries to earn dollars in the American 
market, either they must ask us for increased 
dollar aid, or they must cut back on their 
military efforts. Most of them have no other 
choice. A reduction in their opportunity 
for dollar earnings, therefore, frustrates our 
own security objectives. 

These provisions would strengthen the 
hand of the Soviet bloc. They would do this 
in a number of ways. First, they play 
squarely into the hands of the Soviet propa- 
ganda specialists who engineered, for exam- 
ple, the recent Moscow economic conference. 

These provisions give those Soviet propa- 
gandists the opportunity to broadcast to the 
world that American policies are designed to 
promote American exports, and to restrict 
American goods in foreign markets. 

It adds plausibility to their charges that 
our policies will reduce the countries of 
Western Europe to a new colonization. I 
think you gentlemen are as aware as I am 
that ideas are just as important, some- 
times, as bullets, and that propaganda, in 
this world of ours today, is just as impor- 
tant as logistics or ballistics, and the Com- 
munists are past masters in the field of 
propaganda, 

I am told that while we expend, for propa- 
ganda purposes, including the Voice of Amer- 
ica and similar facilities, about $85,000,000 
a year, the Communists spend $1,500,000,000 
for the same purposes, 

Ours is a mere trickle to what they spend 
with reference to propaganda, and these 
provisions would be just grist to the Com- 
munist propaganda mill, 

Now you know, as well as I do, that So- 
viet Russia is out with schemes to divide the 
United States from its allies of the west. 
They are devising all kinds of trade schemes 
to appeal to businessmen the world over, and 
there are real signs of their schemes catch- 
ing hold, in Great Britain, in Italy, and in 
other countries. . 

A trade deal with the free world amount- 
ing to $10,000,000,000 in 3 years has been 
offered by the Russian spokesmen at the re- 
cent Moscow trade conference. 

Russian timing is very shrewd in that re- 
gard, and well chosen. There were present 
at that conference British, Japanese, Ger- 
man, Italian businessmen—all of them in 
cutthroat competition one with the other to 
try to sell the consumer goods which are 
backing up on their markets because of lack 
of demand. Unemployment is rising in 
those countries. Along comes Russia, with 
a siren voice offering to buy those goods pil- 
ing up in those countries for lack of cus- 
tomers. 

And now we come along with a provision 
of this sort to reduce the demand for those 
very goods, by saying We are not going to 
take them.” 

Now, many of these businessmen from 
those countries are hard put to it, and are 
rising to the Russian bait. These provisions 
strengthen the Soviet bloc in another way. 
They make it easier for the Soviet bloc coun- 
tries to acquire goods containing scarce ma- 
terials. Free world countries are compelled, 
by provisions of this sort, to rely more and 
more upon the Soviet bloc as an outlet for 
their production. The bills should be ap- 
praised for what they are. They are not, as 
I repeat, bills to conserve raw materials. 
The power to control imports for that pur- 
pose is already contained in section 101 of 
the Defense Production Act, and no added 
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legislation is needed. It is simply an effort 
on the part of a few industries to take ad- 
vantage of the special situation created by 
our mobilization efforts to get an extraordi- 
nary measure of protection. 

When we examine the roster of industries 
which are supporting this bill, it is clear that 
many of them have been trying for years— 
long before these provisions were offered—to 
secure special protection from foreign com- 
petition. These industries have a real prob- 
lem. They should resort to the procedures 
which Congress has established in the Trade 
Agreements Act for dealing with that kind 
of problem, but they must not be allowed to 
take advantage of the difficulties of our pres- 
ent emergency to secure special protection at 
the expense of the rest of the economy. 

The insertion of this new language, sec- 
tion 101 (a) to my mind, is dangerous. It 
is a contradiction of our reciprocal-trade 
agreements, will do serious—very serious— 
injury to the Economic Cooperation Act, 
and kindred acts, and is a return virtually 
to the days of the high protective tariffs 
which resulted in conditions that you are 
well aware of in the 1930's. In effect it says 
“Buy American and buy nothing else.” 

There is scarcely a commodity imported 
which will not carry with it at least some 
part of material which has been, or shall be, 
subject to allocations and priorities. 

It is a bold attempt, on the part of some 
group, to reinstate the tariff walls on a thou- 
sand and one products, and this is being done 
by indirection, because this is a sort of a 
rider to a defense act. If these provisions 
were offered separately they would not come 
to this committee. They would go to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. So I say 
they are riders to this bill. 

In addition thereto, you would create scar- 
cities in this market. When you create 
searcities in the supply of those materials 
containing those particular objects—you 
would, by creating scarcity of commodities 
in this country, add to the inflationary 
trends. 

The widest number of articles would be 
affected by this provision: Washing ma- 
chines, radios, baby carriages, tools, pocket- 
books, shoes, textiles, clothes, scientific in- 
struments, musical instruments, pottery, 
paints, varnishes, bicycles, furniture—I can 
run the whole gamut and give you a thou- 
sand and one articles that might be covered 
by a provision as drastic as that. 

Now I have done some checking with the 
departments on the matter and I get this 
reaction. First, that the ECA, the NPA, the 
Departments of State, Commerce, and Treas- 
ury, the ODM, are all opposed to this partic- 
ular provision. In view of the fact that pri- 
orities and allocation controls, present or 
prospective, cover the great majority of basic 
materials, the proposed amendment would 
embargo most imports to the United States 
subject only to the power of exemption 
vested in the President. 

The principal materials not presently un- 
der control are in the food and textile cate- 
gories. Virtually all metals, ferrous and 
nonferrous, are subject to controls, as well 
as a broad variety of minerals and chemicals, 

Of our total 1950 imports, which amounted 
to more than $8,000,000,000, somewhat more 
than 63.500, 000,000, or 42 percent, repre- 
sented manufactured and semimanufactured 
products. The proposed import prohibition 
would exclude the great bulk of these prod- 
ucts. That is the information I received 
from the Treasury and State Departments. 

Now, from a technical standpoint, I com- 
municated with the customs and get the 
following. It is believed that the amend- 
ment might be very difficult if not impos- 
sible for the Bureau of Customs to admin- 
ister. If the President by proclamation pro- 
hibited importation of specified and readily 
identifiable articles such as knives, for ex- 
ample, customs would be able to stop their 
importation. 


However, if the President merely pro- 
claimed that certain articles could not be 
imported if they contained raw materials, 
on which priorities or allocations are in ef- 
fect, customs would be faced with an im- 
possible task, to determine what raw ma- 
terials entered into the manufacture or pro- 
duction of an article which would require 
detailed information regarding manufactur- 
ing processes in individual foreign countries, 
and would entail a more extensive examina- 
tion and laboratory analysis of imports than 
would be feasible. 

I spoke a moment ago, and indicated that 
there are remedies open to these manufac- 
turers if they feel that they have a proper 
grievance. There are plenty of forums to 
which they could repair to express their 
grievances, get them heard and answered. 

The Eighty-second Congress amended the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreement Extension Act 
of 1951 by inserting a specific provision mak- 
ing it mandatory for the Tariff Commission 
to investigate every complaint filed by do- 
mestic producers who alleged that competi- 
tive imports were threatening injury to their 
industry. This is popularly known as the 
escape clause procedure. i 

Other statutes now in force and effect, to 
which domestic interests have recourse any 
time they feel additional protection from 
imports is needed, are section 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, which permits the 
President to impose a special import fee or 
quota limitations, or both, on any imported 
agricultural commodity which tends to 
render ineffective or interferes with any do- 
mestic price support or storage program, and 
section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, which 
provides for an investigation of comparative 
costs of production of domestic articles and 
imported articles not covered by trade agree- 
ments with a view to increasing the protec- 
tive duty rate. 

If the Congress is now to enact another 
provision, like section 101 (a) mentioned 
before, there would be set up a conflicting 
and reckless procedure, I say for the coddling 
of special pressure groups, which would scrap 
the escape clause procedure, and the other 
statutes which Congress, after mature de- 
liberation, enacted to provide for those very 
legitimate provisions, 

Finally, we seem to have a rather unhappy 
knack of undoing with one hand what we 
do with the other, We have poured billions 
of dollars into the economic reconstruction 
of Western Europe. We have had the Bene- 
lux and the Schuman plans. We have sup- 
ported every effort to reduce trade barriers 
on the Continent. And however short of 
expectations, there have been substantial re- 
sults garnered. 

United Nations economists report an all- 
time world record for production in 1950 and 
1951, in the major part due to our own efforts 
in the European Continent. At the same 
time, while we are doing all this for Europe, 
we help to nullify the economic recovery for 
which we have in large measure been respon- 
sible. Western Europe's problem is now one 
of sustenance. Our tariff policy system 
seems to operate as an effective trade bar- 
rier. Belgium has canceled tariff conces- 
sions in retaliation, in part due to this in- 
tended passage of section 101 (a). Italy has 
expressed fears that our tariff policies would 
Offset the value of our well-meant economic 
contributions. 

Britain has protested some current appli- 
cation of our tariff policy before the United 
States Tariff Commission; the Tariff Com- 
mission changes governing certain products 
coming into this country. 

Now, I do hope you gentlemen will see 
fit to reject these provisions, which will 
create so much havoc and dislocation, and 
which will be belying our good intentions 
and even our pontifical declarations, that 
we want to help European and western 
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countries to prosper and grow stronger and 
help us in our defense effort. 


Passport Procedure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
append the following editorial, on a sub- 
ject vital to many Americans, from the 
Washington Post of Thursday, June 19, 


1952: 
PASSPORT PROCEDURE 


In his discussion of passports at his press 
conference yesterday, Secretary of State 
Acheson showed a fair-mindedness and an 
awareness of the civil liberties implications 
of the problem that were wholly lacking in 
the State Department press release on the 
subject 3 weeks ago. There is involved, as 
he said, a delicate and difficult balance be- 
tween individual freedom and national se- 
curity. 

The Secretary took pains to outline the 
procedure followed within the Department 
in evaluating applications for passports. 
Because it is an elaborate procedure, entail- 
ing consultation among security and politi- 
cal officers as well as officials of the Passport 
Division, he insisted that there “has been 
no arbitrary action of any sort. The action 
has been taken to the very best judgment of 
the persons concerned.” This is to say that 
the Department acts on applications delib- 
erately and conscientiously. But this does 
not alter the harsh facts that the Department 
makes its decisions on the basis of informa- 
tion not disclosed to the applicant, without 
affording him any formal hearing, without 
any record or written statement of the rea- 
sons for an adverse decision, and without 
any opportunity for review by an independ- 
ent body outside the Department itself. The 
Secretary, an outstanding lawyer, must rec- 
ognize that this is the very essence of arbi- 
trariness, 

Without intending the slightest disparage- 
ment of Mrs. Ruth Shipley, Chief of the 
State Department’s Passport Division—with- 
out calling into question in any way the 
sincerity with which she and her colleagues 
make their decisions—this newspaper ad- 
heres to the view that no executive agency 
ought to be allowed, in its absolute and un- 
checked discretion, to deny to an American 
citizen any of the rights of citizenship. The 
freedom of an American citizen to travel in a 
foreign country” as Senator Morse observed 
the other day “is a right—a relative right, 
not an absolute right, but a right which 
should not be denied to him except upon a 
clear showing of good cause.” We believe, 
moreover, that it should not be denied to 
him except in conformity with conditions 
and standards prescribed by Congress. 

We congratulate Mr. Acheson on discuss- 
ing the passport problem, in reasonable, 
moderate terms and on offering the assur- 
ance that the Department’s procedures are 
being reviewed. He will find it possible, we 
think, to reconcile the needs of national secu- 
rity with the claims of individual rights. A 
fair hearing is not incompatible with the 
country’s interests. Clearly formulated 
standards of judgment need not jeopardize 
the general welfare. An impartial review 
need not ignore considerations of common 
safety. These elements of due process are 
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indispensable if Americans are to continue 
to boast that they live under a Government 
of laws. 


Problems of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 5, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, several 
times during the past 2 years I have 
called the attention of the Members to 
the problems of agriculture. These 
problems are still with us today, and I 
would like to reemphasize my views on 
several. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced legis- 
lation which I consider vital to a strong, 
healthy, expanding national economy. 
We cannot have a strong, healthy, ex- 
panding national economy without a 
healthy and prosperous agriculture. 
We well remember what happened to 
agriculture in the thirties and the near- 
fatal results on our national economy. 
This must not be permitted to happen 
again. 

Mr. Speaker, I was born and reared in 
a farm community, and have lived in a 
rural community all my life. I know 
farmers, and I know that not a single 
one of them wants something for noth- 
ing. They are self-reliant, and all they 
ask is a fair chance. They do not want 
subsidies at the taxpayers’ expense. All 
they ask is a fair price at the market 
place for their produce. They want a 
farm program that will be operated and 
controlled by the farmers themselves 
and not from Washington. 

The legislation I have sponsored is de- 
signed to assure our farmers the protec- 
tion of 100 percent of parity at the mar- 
ket place. Parity is a price determined 
to be fair to producers and consumers 
alike. Our farmers deserve that pro- 
tection. I intend to keep fighting for 
such protection for our farmers. They 
are entitled to parity at the market place 
where they sell their produce—not 75 or 
80 percent of it, but a full 100 per- 
cent of it. 

The objectives of the legislation I have 
introduced are 100-percent parity at the 
market place, self-supporting, farmer- 
controlled plan, orderly disposal of sur- 
pluses, protection for the consumer, pro- 
tection for family-sized farmer, coordi- 
nated soil-conservation program. 

I would also call the attention of the 
Members to the need for an expanding 
REA program. Mr. Speaker, the farmers 
of the Midwest have been called upon 
to produce the necessary food and fiber 
to keep our boys in Korea adequately 
clothed and fed. They will supply our 
men in the armed services in spite of 
the fact that the farms are undermanned 
and the farmers are working longer and 
harder hours. The least that we can do 
as Members of Congress is to see that 
they have the working tools which in- 


cludes adequate electric power. The 
Members of Congress must see to it that 
our REA program is kept vibrant and 
healthy. In the last 10 years we have 
seen South Dakota rural electrification 
grow by 67.5 percent. We must not let 
up until this figure is near the 100-per- 
cent mark. The same applies to many 
other States. 

Mr. Speaker, more and more of my 
mail these days is from South Dakota 
farmers whose sons have been drafted 
and whose farming operations have been 
greatly curtailed or whose land is now 
idle. 

Our farmers are just as loyal and pa- 
triotic as any group in the country. 
They are willing to serve their country 
but the hard, plain facts are that you 
cannot produce food without adequate 
help. The Secretary of Agriculture calls 
for record production and Selective 
Service calls for more men. It just does 
not add up. 

It. is past time for Congress to insist 
that a policy be outlined which will leave 
enough trained help on our farms to in- 
sure adequate production of food for 
our armies in Korea and workers at 
home. 


Mail Delivery to Foreign Stations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a letter from a con- 
stituent of mine, A/1c Joseph Segal, who 
is at present on duty with the United 
States Air Force at Nouaseur Air Base, 
Casablanca, French Morocco, concerning 
mail delivery to the men of the Air Force 
at that base. 

I investigated this matter fully and 
advised A/le Segal of the reasons for the 
interruption in mail service which oc- 
curred and have just received a reply 
from him which I am sure will be inter- 
esting to the other Members of Congress: 

NOUSEUR Am BASE, 
Casablanca, French Morroco, May 31, 1952. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MCDONOUGH: I re- 
ceived your reply to my letter about the mail 
situation on our base. 

It gave me great pride and satisfaction to 
know that the men who represent the people, 
in our Government take an interest in our 
personal affairs. 

In the past, I thought it a joke when 
someone said, “Write your Congressman,” 
but now I realize why America is where she 
is today. If a man in public service will take 
enough interest in a serviceman on the other 
side of the world who is only one of the 
masses (at present), it can only be a great 
country. 

When I told a French civilian who works 
for me about the letter, he couldn't and 
wouldn't believe that something like that 
could happen, since it would never happen 
in France. 

My deep appreciation again, 

Sincerely, 
A/lc JOSEPH SEGAL. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is a great satisfaction 
to realize how much our constituents ap- 
preciate the service which their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are able to give 
them. As A/lc Segal states in his letter, 
it is difficult for citizens of other nations 
to realize that in the United States un- 
der our system of government the peo- 
ples’ Representatives really do take an 
interest in the affairs of the individual 
constituent and are glad to be of service 
whenever they can. 

This is the American system in action. 
It could not happen anywhere else in the 
world. 


If We Err in Our Defense Preparations, 
Let Us Err on Side of Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
which appeared in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on June 16, 1952, entitled “How 
Long the Defense Stretch-Out?” 


How LONG THE DEFENSE StrercH-Ovur? 


Has the time come to restore the original 
target year of 1954 for the peak of military 
production in the United States? This ques- 
tion was raised in the Sunday Post-Dispatch 
in companion articles by the chief of our 
Washington bureau and our military analyst. 

Nearly a half year has passed since Presl- 
dent Truman in his economic and budget 
messages to Congress, postponed the military 
production peak from 1954 to 1955, with the 
aircraft peak set over until perhaps as late 
as 1957. In doing this, the White House ac- 
cepted the recommendations of its civilian 
advisers rather than the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

General Bradley and his associates in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff favor the earlier target 
year as providing the greater measure of 
security through a more adequate defense, 
They regard it as a risk to delay the goal 
when armament output is proceeding so rap- 
idly behind the iron curtain. 

The case of the civilian advisers is also 
strong. The White House economists say 
that a sound economy is basic to an adequate 
defense. They question whether a 1954 
target year would not severely damage the 
civilian economy and thus impair the very 
basis of defense against Communist aggres- 
sion, 

The only safe course is to keep these two 
viewpoints under continuous review and to 
hew to a policy which will give fullest pos- 
sible recognition to the claims of each while 
assuring the free world security, both eco- 
nomic and military. 5 

An additional reason for reappraising the 
stretch-out at this time is the fact that 
Congress has added its own stretch-out to 
that announced by Mr. Truman last January. 
When the White House set the example in 
delaying the production peak, it was quickly 
followed in Congress. The President pro- 
posed a military budget of $51,400,000,000 
and expected it would be received as a tight 
minimum. The House promptly set a figure 
some 56, 000,000, 000 lower as a maximum. 
Foreign aid has also undergone severe cut- 
ting. 
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The month before the Presidential nomi- 
nating conventions is an obviously unfavor- 
able time for suggesting that this issue be 
taken up for fresh consideration. But we 
can be sure that arms schedules set in 
Moscow take no notice of our primaries, 
conventions and elections. 

The thing to remember is that we are 
following the middle course of mobilization 
and that if any error is to be made it 
should be on the side of safety. 


Western States Land Commissioners As- 
sociation Backs Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I should like to 
call attention to a letter and resolution 
from the Western States Land Commis- 
sioners Association: 

JUNE 17, 1952. 
Hon. SAMUEL WILLIAM YORTY, 
Congressman from California, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Yorry: The Western 
States Land Commissioners Association, 
made up of duly constituted land officials 
of the Western States comprising Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, 
held a conference in Sun Valley, Idaho, on 
June 9 and 10, 1952, to discuss various prob- 
lems with respect to the administration of 
State-owned lands within the respective 
States. 

This conference, by unanimous action of 
the 12 States present, adopted resolution 1, 
attached, urgently requesting afirmative ac- 
tion by the Congress on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 20, now pending in the Senate and 
the House, which returns to the States all 
submerged lands within the respective 
boundaries of the several States. 

This resolution is brought to your atten- 
tion with the request that you give favorable 
consideration to an affirmative vote on Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 20 in order to override 
a recent veto of this bill which had previously 
passed both Houses of Congress by a very 
sizable majority. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. STUART WATSON, 
Secretary, Western States Land 
Commissioners Association. 


Resolution 1 


Whereas the ownership by every State of 
this Nation of all lands beneath navigable 
waters within its boundaries, as well as the 
natural resources therein, has been placed in 
jeopardy by the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court in the suits brought 
by the Federal Government against the 
States of California, Louisiana, and Texas; 
and 

Whereas the doctrine of dominion, control, 
and paramount rights of the United States 
announced in these decisions could be ap- 
plied to lands beneath navigable rivers, 
streams, and lakes- throughout the Nation 
with like effect as that of its application to 
submerged coastal lands; and 
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Whereas the only proper and effective way 
to settle this vitally important problem is 
for the Congress to pass suitable legislation 
recognizing, confirming, establishing, and 
vesting in the respective States full title to 
and ownership of the lands beneath naviga- 
ble waters within their boundaries, together 
with all natural resources therein, as is pro- 
vided in Senate Joint Resolution 20 now 
pending in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives; and 

Whereas action by the Congress to prevent 
injustices to the States has been virtually 
invited by the United States Supreme Court 
in its decision in the California case: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Western States Land Com- 
missioners Association, assembled at Sun 
Valley, Idaho, this 10th day of June 1952— 

1. That this association urgently insists 
that legislation be promptly adopted by the 
Eighty-second Congress, recognizing, con- 
firming, establishing, and vesting in the re- 
spective States absolute title to and owner- 
ship of all lands beneath navigable waters 
within their boundaries together with all 
natural resources within such lands and 
waters, subject only to the rights granted 
to the Federal Government in the United 
States Constitution with respect to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, the power of 
eminent domain, foreign relations, and na- 
tional defense, expressly excluding any claim 
of the Federal Government to ownership of 
any such lands or resources, otherwise than 
through due process of law and the payment 
of just compensation; similar to the provi- 
sions contained in Senate Joint Resolution 
20, now pending in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives, 

2. That the secretary of this association is 
hereby directed to send copies of this resolu- 
tion to each Senator and Representative of 
the 13 States comprising this association, to 
the chairmen of the Judiciary Committee 
and Insular Affairs Committee of the United 
States Senate, and the chairmen of the Ju- 
diciary Committee and the Public Lands 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
and to the Governor of each State. 


One-Way World Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, a most 
interesting voyage is currently in prog- 
ress. Some 800 students and teachers 
are now on the high seas bound for Eu- 
ropean and middle eastern ports. They 
plan to spend their summer in visiting 
foreign lands, where they will study uni- 
versity methods, living conditions, and 
tour the places of interest general to all 
travelers. 

What is most exciting about the trip 
is the fact that literally scores of groups 
are represented in this passenger list. 
There are young people who are travel- 
ing as representatives of 4-H Clubs; 
others come from the World Council of 
Churches; some are members of organ- 
ized youth groups stemming from re- 
ligious and university circles. But all of 
them are going together. 

All that is needed to make for per- 
fection in a world where these varied 
travelers can get together is a perfection 
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of the human spirit. None of these 
young folks will get into Russia or her 
satellite nations. By the same token, no 
Russian students or teachers are making 
any such trip into the western world. 
The division of the globe into two seg- 
ments is the most artificial and frustrat- 
ing fact in modern life. 

When the Russians discover that they 
cannot shut their doors in the twentieth 
century, there will be some better pros- 
pect for decent life on our planet in the 
twenty-first. Meanwhile, world travel is 
only semi-world travel. Mr. Stalin, 
whose health and outlook would have 
been vastly improved if he had been 
born in the United States of America. 
please take note. 


The International Materials Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, nine 
Republican Representatives declared to- 
day that the International Materials 
Conference has done “a cruel injustice” 
to American auto workers by discrimi- 
nating against the United States in its 
allocations of copper. 

The Congressmen said that the copper 
shortage has been aggravated by the 
IMC, causing severe production cut- 
backs and employee lay-offs in the auto- 
motive and other copper-using indus- 
tries. 

In a report to Representative JOSEPH 
W. Martin, JR., of Massachusetts, House 
Republican leader, the Congressmen de- 
clared that while some auto workers have 
recently been called back to their jobs 
following an increase in material allot- 
ments, there is nothing to prevent a new 
wave of lay-offs as long as the IMC re- 
tains control over the United States cop- 
per supply. 

Recalling administration predictions 
that a world-wide scarcity of copper will 
last until 1955, the Representatives com- 
mented: 

If the IMC continues in business in the 
same way, it will have the power, for at least 
three more years, to regulate the production 
rate of the automotive industry in this coun- 
try, and hence the IMC will have the power 
of economic life or death over hundreds of 
thousands of workingmen in auto plants plus 
hundreds of thousands of others in supplier 
plants. 


The Congressmen who issued the IMC 
report are members of a committee that 
was appointed on March 10 by Repre- 
sentative Martin to make a study of IMC 
actions insofar as they have affected 
employment in the automotive indus- 
try. Committee members are Repre- 
sentatives GEORGE A. DONDERO, of Mich- 
igan, chairman; C. W. Bisnop, of Illi- 
nois; SHEPARD J. CRUMPACKER, JR., of In- 
diana; GERALD R. Forp, JR., of Michigan; 
RALPH Harvey, of Indiana; Norris POUL- 
son, of California; EDMUND P. RADWAN, 
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of New York; Lawrence H. SMITH, of 
Wisconsin; and RUTH THOMPSON, of 
Michigan. 

The committee was formed at a meet- 
ing on March 10 of 70 Republican Rep- 
resentatives from districts that were suf- 
fering considerable unemployment as a 
result of material shortages that were 
traceable to activities of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference. 

In addition to the automotive group, 
committees were appointed to investi- 
gate the effects of IMC on the electrical 
manufacturing industry and on various 
consumer industries, as well as the le- 
gality of the IMC itself. The electrical 
committee filed its report with Repre- 
sentative MarTIN on May 3, and the two 
other committees are now completing 
their studies. 

The automotive committee sent a copy 
of today’s report to the legality com- 
mittee, which is expected to recommend 
whatever corrective action is deemed 
suitable. 

The automotive report showed the 
United States was the only large IMC 
member to make a substantial reduc- 
tion in auto production during 1951. 
United States auto output in 1951 was 
15 percent below 1950, but France was 
up 25 percent; Western Germany, up 
22 percent; Italy, up 14 percent; and 
Britain, down only 6 percent. 

While American workingmen were being 
laid off in large numbers— 


The committee said— 


jobs in foreign auto plants were multiplying 
or showing only a slight contraction. This 
apparently is the IMC's idea of an equitable 
sharing of the burdens of rearmament., 


The report concluded: 


This committee believes there can be no 
job security in the automotive industry as 
long as the International Materials Con- 
ference is allowed to control the supply of 
copper or any other material that is a basic 
requirement of the industry. So far IMC 
has brought just one thing to the industry— 
unemployment—and there is no reason to 
believe that its effects in the future would 
be any less damaging. 

The committee wishes to point out, as 
firmly as it knows how, that no one should 
be lulled into complacency by the fact that 
material allotments to the auto industry 
have now been increased and that conse- 
quently unemployment has lessened. As 
long as the copper shortage continues—and 
the administration says that will be at least 
until 1955—and as long as the International 
Materials Conference undertakes to dictate 
how the free world supply should be distrib- 
uted, there will be the danger that this 
super-cartel once again will take actions re- 
quiring deep cutbacks and lay-offs in United 
States auto plants. 

As this report has shown, IMC brought 
considerable distress to American auto 
workers at a time when other auto-making 
countries in IMC were expanding their pro- 
duction. This committee believes a cruel 
injustice has been done to American auto 
workers. 


A copy of the committee report fol- 
lows: 

REPORT TO REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH W. MARTIN, 
JR., OF MASSACHUSETTS, REPUBLICAN LEADER 
OF THE HOUSE, ON THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFER- 
ENCE 

BACKGROUND 


This is the report of a committee of nine 
Republican Members of the House of Repre- 


sentatives who were requested to make a 
study of the actions of the International 
Materials Conference insofar as they have 
affected the automotive industry. 

The committee was appointed on March 
10, 1952, by Representative JOSEPH W. Man- 
TIN, JR., of Massachusetts, the House Repub- 
lican Leader, at a meeting of some 70 Re- 
publican Representatives from districts that 
were suffering considerable unemployment 
as a result of materials shortages. These 
shortages were due, in large part, to the ac- 
tivities of the International Materials Con- 
ference. 

At that meeting Representative MARTIN 
also appointed committees to examine the 
effects of the IMC on the electrical manu- 
facturing industry and on various consumer 
industries, as well as the legality of the IMC 
itself. The committee on the electrical 
manufacturing industry filed its report with 
Mr. Manriw on May 3, 1952, and the two 
other committees are now completing their 
studies, 

The electrical manufacturing committee 
related the history of the IMC, showing how 
it had evolved from a meeting in December 
1950 between President Truman and Clement 
Attlee, then Socialist Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. Since its formal organization as a 
world-wide body with 28 member nations, 
the IMC has placed 7 basic materials un- 
der allocation—sulfur, tungsten, molybde- 
num, copper, zinc, nickel, and cobalt, In 
other words, the IMC tells the United States 
and other member nations the amount of 
each material it may consume. Although 
the administration has stated that IMC al- 
locations are purely voluntary and can be 
accepted or rejected by each country, the 
plain facts. as they came to the attention of 
the committee on electrical manufacturing, 
are that the IMC exercises complete control 
over distribution of the seven materials. 

The report of the electrical manufacturing 
committee emphasized IMC activities regard- 
ing copper, inasmuch as copper is the basic 
material controlling the output of most elec- 
trical items. The committee report showed 
that the United States rightful share of the 
free world copper supply, according to the 
formula set forth by United States officials, 
is 55.6 percent of the total. However, our 
copper allocation by IMC is only 49.1 percent 
of the total, a deficiency of 6.5 percent. This 
deficiency is equal to 214,000 tons of copper 
a year, which means, the committee said, that 
the United States is being short-changed by 
that amount. As a result there has been 
widespread unemployment in the electrical 
industry as well as in many others. 


HOW COPPER HAS RESTRICTED AUTOMOTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT 


Copper has also been a controlling factor in 


determining production and employment in 
the automotive industry. Production of pas- 
senger cars reached the quarterly rate of 1.— 
900,000 vehicles in the third quarter of 1950. 
Then, after military production began to 
pick up after the start of the Korean war, a 
general material shortage setin. By the first 
quarter of this year the production quota of 
the automotive industry had been reduced to 
1,000,000 passenger cars. 

However, by that time the supply of cop- 
per was the real determining element inso- 
far as production and employment were con- 
cerned. The administration allocated suf- 
ficient copper for only 930,000 passenger cars 
in the first quarter of 1952. At the same 
time, manufacture of military goods in au- 
tomobile plants was still not large enough 
to take up the slack in employment. Great 
distress resulted. In Michigan alone the 
number of jobless receiving unemployment 
insurance rose to 124,276, and the working 
hours of those with jobs were shortened con- 


siderably. The results were all too plain to 
see—penniless families, bread lines, and 
despair. 
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The administration’s initial plans for the 
second quarter of 1952 would have caused 
even more suffering. It was planned to re- 
duce the allowable production quota to 
930,000 passenger cars, but with copper al- 
locations for only 800,000 cars. This would 
have meant a production cut of 130,000 cars 
and a lay-off of 65,000 additional working- 
men. 

There was, however, a broad wave of pro- 
test against the administration’s plan for ad- 
ditional unemployment, particularly because 
of a general lack of confidence in the ad- 
ministration’s handling of the material prob- 
lem. The administration, taking note of the 
protest, then increased the allowable pro- 
duction quota to 1,050,000 cars, with material 
allotments for 1,000,000. Unemployment be- 
gan to ease and by early May the number 
of jobless in Michigan fell to 49,197. 

For the third quarter of 1952 production 
of 1,150,000 cars has been authorized but 
material has been allotted for only 1,050,000 
cars. Thus, the industry is still operating 
well below its potential, 

EFFECTS OF AUTOMOTIVE CURTAILMENTS 

The automobile industry is, of course, con- 
centrated in the Detroit area and the dis- 
tress that has resulted from the copper short- 
age has been most severe in and around that 
city. Many other localities which feed ma- 
terials and parts to the auto plants have 
likewise been hit hard. For example, a re- 
cent survey of labor markets by the United 
States Department of Labor showed substan- 
tial unemployment in the following places 
as a result of cut-backs in automobile out- 
put: 

California: Los Angeles. Delaware: Wil- 
mington. Indiana: Muncie, South Bend. 
Michigan: Bay City, Flint, Grand Rapids, 
Jackson, Lansing, Saginaw. Minnesota: Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul. Missouri; Kansas City. 
New York: Buffalo. Ohio: Canton, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton. Wis- 
consin: Milwaukee. 

This list is merely a sample of the direct 
unemployment that resulted from the in- 
sufficient supply of copper allocated to the 
United States by IMC. It should be remem- 
bered that the automobile manufacturing 
industry reaches into the economy of every 
State. Throughout the country there are 
many hundreds of firms, large and small, 
supplying the raw materials and semifin- 
ished goods that go into an automobile. 
Massachusetts, for instance, furnishes tex- 
tiles for upholstery, steel, plastics, and paint, 
Ohio furnishes glass, aluminum, steel, coal, 
barium, and rubber, Alabama supplies iron 
ore, limestone, coal, turpentine, buaxite, 
steel, aluminum, cotton, and textiles. Kan- 
sas furnishes hides, salt, lead, paint, zinc, 
cadmium, petroleum, asphalt, and carbon 
black. Oregon furnishes wood pulp, paper, 
chromium, lumber, aluminum, mercury, and 
antimony. 

When an organization like IMC disrupts 
the American economy there is scarcely a 
city or town that escapes the effects. When 
the IMC causes unnecessary curtailment in 
the automotive industry because of artificial 
restrictions on the United States supply of 
copper, the decline in wages and employ- 
ment echoes and reechoes from coast to 
coast. 

UNITED STATES MAKES BIGGEST CUT 

A principal argument for IMC is that it 
is necessary in order to insure that the non- 
Communist nations will be able to obtain 
the necessary materials to rearm and to 
maintain their essential civilian industries, 
The IMO, this argument states, is essential 
so that scarce materials may be put on a 
share-and-share-alike basis. 

This argument does not stand up when 
the facts are scrutinized. An analysis of 
automobile production in the principal man- 
ufacturing countries of the free world shows 
that the United States was the only country 
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to show a substantial reducion in 1951. In 
every other country, with the exception of 
Britain, production in 1951 was greater than 
in 1950, even though the rearmament effort 
supposedly was being stepped up following 
the start of the Korean war. In the case 
of Britain the reduction was much smaller 
than in the United States. 


Automotive production in 1951 compared to 
1950 


Percent 


In other words, while the United States 
automotive industry was contracting dras- 
tically because of the copper and other 
shortages, foreign auto makers were boom- 
ing or making only a small reduction. While 
American workingmen were being laid off 
in large numbers, jobs in foreign auto plants 
were multiplying or showing only a slight 
contraction. This apparently is the IMC's 
idea of an equitable sharing of the burdens 
of rearmament. 

When Manly Fleischmann, Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator, appeared before the 
Senate Banking Committee on March 21, 
1952, he was asked whether foreign nations 
are cooperating in using their material allo- 
cations in the manner that will contribute 
most to the defenses of the free world. Mr. 
Fleischmann replied: 

“I do not believe that it would be sound 
policy for any international organization to 
tell any member nation what use it should 
make of the copper that is allocated to it 
for general use, and I want to give you two 
examples of why I think that. It is true, I 
think, that England has increased the pro- 
duction of one or two items likes automo- 
biles, On the other hand, our second big- 
gest user and perhaps our biggest use of 
copper is in construction, and what has 
England or Canada done in construction? 
They have absolutely stopped it. There has 
not been a new school built in England lit- 
erally, I am told, since the war.” 

Mr. Fleischmann went on to admit that 
although the United States has a rigid sys- 
tem of allocations—the Controlled Materials 
Plan—for parcelling out whatever copper is 
allotted to the United States by IMC, the ad- 
ministration has not the slightest interest 
in seeing whether other countries are like- 
wise using their allocations in the best in- 
terests of stopping communism, The only 
explanation Mr. Fleischmann offered for this 
position is the one stated above—that while 
England was making only a small cut in au- 
tomobile production it absolutely stopped 
construction of new schools. 

The facts, as they have come to the at- 
tention of this committee, are quite the op- 
posite. 

A study published by the British Informa- 
tion Services, an official agency of the Brit- 
ish Government, dated February 1952, had 
the following to say on the subject of The 
Provision of New Schools, in a report of a 
debate on education that took place in the 
House of Commons in July 1951: 

“The then Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education, David Hardman, spoke 
on behalf of the Government. He said that 
by January 1954, there would be 1,000,000 
more children than there were in January 
1947, and by 1959 the increase would reach 
1,380,000. In addition, the school life of 
each child has been lengthened by 1 year. 
This has demanded an increase in the total 
number of school places of about 20 percent. 
By June 1951, 525,000 of the required 1,150,- 
000 new places were in use, and 414,000 were 
under construction. At the current rate of 
progress, the remaining 211,000 places should 
be provided in time, The new schools, more- 
over, would be provided in those parts of the 
ecuntry where they were most needed. Un- 


* 
til 1951, four-fifths of new school building 
has been for primary schools, but the bal- 
ance had been changed and in future sec- 
ondary building would predominate.” 

Far be it from this committee to begrudge 
the children of Great Britain the opportunity 
for proper schooling, but the fact remains 
that the quotation cited above demolishes 
the justification advanced by Mr. Fleisch- 
mann for the cut-backs and lay-offs in auto- 
motive centers that have been caused by the 
administration through its activities in the 
IMC. The committee is also constrained to 
point out that Mr. Fleischmann, as the top- 
level administration official who came before 
a congressional committee as the responsible 
spokesman on the IMC, showed a surpris- 
ing lack of knowledge on an IMC matter 
affecting the lives of so many American 
citizens. 

The real explanation of the condition de- 
scribed above—namely, that the IMC is work- 
ing to the detriment of American producers, 
workers, and consumers—is found in a 
speech by Edmund Getzin of the Office of 
Materials Policy, United States State De- 
partment, on February 19, 1952. Mr. Getzin, 
in describing how the amounts of the ma- 
terial allocations to various countries were 
determined, had the following to say: 

“A fixed base does not allow for new in- 
dustries or expanding economies and is, 
therefore, usually unacceptable to certain 
countries undergoing rapid economic devel- 
opment. Usually the solution has been to 
adjust the base in favor of such countries 
upon the submission of acceptable evidence 
and in recognition of a genuine need.” 

What Mr. Getzin is saying is that when 
one of the other countries wishes to expand 
its automotive industry while American auto 
workers are being laid off, the IMC is per- 
fectly willing to comply. This committce 
feels sure, however, that the average Amer- 
ican auto worker, if the question were ever 
put to him, would make quite a different 
reply. 

MORE LAX-OFFS IN THE FUTURE? 


Many of the auto workers who were laid 
off toward the end of last year and the early 
part of this year have been called back to 
their jobs as a result of larger material allot- 
ments in the second quarter of 1952. While 
this committee is gratified that some of the 
IMC-caused distress has now been eased, it 
also wishes to emphasize there has been no 
permanent solution. Mr. Fleischmann has 
made the flat prediction that “we will not 
be in balance” on copper before 1955. 

Thus, if the IMC continues in business in 
the same way, it will have the power, for at 
least three more years, to regulate the pro- 
duction rate of the automotive industry in 
this country, and hence, the IMC will have 
the power of economic life or death over 
hundreds of thousands of workingmen in 
auto plants plus hundreds of thousands of 
others in supplier plants. 

Mr. Fleischmann himself has admitted it 
will be touch-and-go for an indefinite period 
in the auto industry. On March 24, 1952, 
Mr, Fleischmann announced some increase 
in material allotments to the automobile 
and other industries but he added this 
warning: 

“The present easing in the supply provides 
a welcome breathing spell but we should keep 
in mind that it could he temporary. A slight 
tightening of demand could easily throw the 
balance the other way.” 

“Throwing the balance the other way,” as 
Mr. Fleischmann puts it—whether brought 
about by the IMC or otherwise—would mean 
a repetition of the conditions of a few 
months ago in Detroit and other automotive 
centers when bread lines were the order of 
the day. 

Last January when the National Produc- 
tion Authority was threatening to reduce 
second-quarter production from 930,000 pas- 
senger cars to 800,000, the saving in copper 
from the reduction was estimated to be only 
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3,000 tons. To achieve this saving, it would 
have been necessary to lay off an additional 
65,000 workingmen. Yet, the committee of 
Republican Representatives that studied the 
electrical manufacturing industry reported 
the IMC has short-changed the United States 
by 214,000 tons of copper a year. 

Our committee cites the two figures—3,000 
tons and 214,000 tons of copper—in order 
to show the tremendous effect of even rela- 
tively small variations in IMC decisions. 
When an organization like IMC gets into the 
business of controlling the resources of the 
entire non-Communist world, its errors 
likewise will be on a global scale. 


CONCLUSION 


This committee believes there can be no 
job security in the automotive industry as 
long as the International Materials Confer- 
ence is allowed to control the supply of cop- 
per or any other material that is a basic 
requirement of the industry. So far IMC 
has brought just one thing to the indus- 
try—unemployment—and there is no rea- 
son to believe that its effects in the future 
would be any less damaging. 

The committee wishes to point out, as 
firmly as it knows how, that no one should 
be lulled into complacency by the fact that 
material allotments to the auto industry 
have now been increased and that conse- 
quently unemployment has lessened. As 
long as the copper shortage continues—and 
the administration says that will be at least 
until 1955—and as long as the International 
Materials Conference undertakes to dictate 
how the free-world supply should be dis- 
tributed, there will be the danger that this 
supercartel once again will take actions re- 
quiring deep cut-backs and lay-offs in 
United States auto plants. 

As this report has shown, IMC brought 
considerable distress to American auto work- 
ers at a time when other auto-making coun- 
tries in IMC were expanding their produc- 
tion. This committee believes a cruel in- 
justice has been done to American auto 
workers, 

Copies of this report are being transmit- 
ted to the committee of Republican Rep- 
resentatives that is studying the question of 
the IMC's legality. The latter committee is 
expected to recommend whatever corrective 
action is deemed suitable. 


The University and Alaska’s Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure today to incorporate with 
my extension of remarks an address 
made last month at College, Alaska, dur- 
ing commencement exercises at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska. The speech was de- 
livered by Dr. John C. Reed, staff co- 
ordinator, Foreign and Territorial Func- 
tions, United States Geological Survey, 
upon the occasion of his being presented 
with an honorary degree of doctor of 
science from the institution. Although 
his official station is in Washington, 
D. C., Dr. Reed has had a close profes- 
sional and personal association with 
Alaska for over two decades. His wise 
counsel, his good advice, his professional 
knowledge—all these have been available 
constantly and he has made, in my opin- 
ion, a distinct contribution both to the 
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University of Alaska and to the Territory 
as a whole, 

Dr. Reed is a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State College and received his doctorate 
in geology at Princeton. Long associated 
with the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, he has, in recent years, been espe- 
cially concerned with the Navy explora- 
tions for oil in Naval Petroleum Reserve 
No. 4 in the Arctic. 

I am especially happy to be able to 
present here his commencement address 
because, as well as anything else I have 
ever seen, it outlines accurately and con- 
cisely recent great developments which 
have taken place in Alaska, and suggests 
the continuing part which the Univer- 
sity of Alaska is destined to take in mov- 
ing ahead with the country which it so 
well serves. Dr. Reed spoke as follows: 

THE PLACE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA 

Thank you, President Moore, members of 
the graduating class, students, regents, fac- 
ulty members, and other friends: I am not 
going to dwell on how happy I am to be here 
today. It is a privilege and an honor to have 
been invited to be with you at this exercise 
and I appreciate it. 

I want to talk to you graduates a little 
today about your Territory, about some of 
the changes that are taking place in Alaska, 
about some of the problems that Alaska 
faces—and some of the opportunities, and 
principally about the place of this university 
in the Alaskan scene and the responsibilities 
that you of the graduating class assume to- 
day as you join the ranks of University of 
Alaska alumni. 

I have been watching Alaska develop for 
nearly a quarter of a century—it has been 
fascinating, it still is. My association with 
Alaskan affairs, through the professional 
field with which I happen to be concerned, 
has been of my own choosing and I would 
not have had it otherwise. Nevertheless, I 
have often wondered and have tried to 
analyze why I made that choice 22 years ago. 
I think I know the answer—I think it was 
because of my sensing, rather than knowing, 
that here was a new land, embryonic in gov- 
ernment, sparse in population, and vast in 
size and resources, that was just starting on 
its way toward the realization of the many 
and diverse opportunities that lay unde- 
veloped within its far-flung borders. Here 
was a chance to become a part of that de- 
velopment and I took it—I would make the 
same choice if I had it to do again, and you 
who are graduating today do have that 
choice, 

Measured in terms of an individual's life 
span, development of an underdeveloped 
area is very slow. Even within a man’s ex- 
perience it is very easy to forget milestones 
of progress that were passed 5, 10, or 15 years 
before. A conscious examination of the 
progress that Alaska has made in the past 
generation, however, reveals that the Ter- 
ritory has forged ahead at an unprecedented 
rate. In the early 1920’s the Alaska railroad 
Was completed to Fairbanks, almost in the 
geographic center of Alaska. 

Let us mention a few of the indications of 
development since that time, not as a mere 
catalog of steps but rather as tangible evi- 
dences of a great surge of development. I 
think such things as the physical growth 
of this university—large buildings and 
houses that were not here a few years ago; 
the Alaska highway system including the 
road connection to the States; the mush- 
reom growth of Anchorage; the municipal 
utilities system of Fairbanks; the numerous 
large Air Force bases; two fine new inter- 
national airports; the paper-pulp indus- 
try now getting under way in Ketchikan; 
and the oil exploration program of the Navy 


in the Alaskan Arctic. As you see, it would 
be possible easily to extend the list by many 
additional items. j £ 

In the same interval it is true that there 
have been declines in some fields as might 
be illustrated by the current status of the 
over-all mining industry, especially the lode 
mining of precious metals. It is discourag- 
ing to have seen, as I have, the cessation 
of productive gold mining at Juneau, Chi- 
chagof, Willow Creek, and elsewhere. In 
general though, the curve of development has 
been rising rapidly. 

Now I am not going to urge that the con- 
tinuation of the rise of the curve is a sufi- 
ciently worthy objective to justify our inten- 
sive efforts simply because we are in Alaska, 
like Alaska, and have something to do with 
Alaskan affairs. We have a much broader 
and much more important justification. I 
think that Alaskan development can be im- 
portant in insuring a strong and healthy 
Nation. 

Here are a few of the reasons that I think 


80: 

1. The strategic geographic position of 
Alaska relative to the northern half of the 
whole Pacific basin, Alaska has ice-free, deep- 
water ports along a vast arc rimming the 
Pacific between the Western and the Eastern 
Hemispheres. The arc lies close to the great- 
circle shipping routes between the east and 
the west. 

2. The strategic position of Alaska rela- 
tive to transpolar flight lines between North 
America, Europe, and Asia. From the cur- 
rent literature it would seem that such 
transpolar flights, which are unusual today, 
will be practicable and commonplace to- 
morrow. 

3. The strategic position of Alaska as a 
military bastion. This is a subject of every- 
day discussion. In a public speech made 
in Anchorage last November, General Kep- 
ner stated that “history shows that the mili- 
tary serves as a spearhead to expansion and 
development.” 

4. The possibility of the further develop- 
ment and use of Alaska’s resources. There 
has been, perhaps, a tendency to allow en- 
thusiasm to outrun fact in this field, and it 
is a tendency that I feel must be controlled. 
Nevertheless, Alaska does have large re- 
sources, and at the proper time, in the proper 
way, they can be used both within the Ter- 
ritory and in world trade to a far greater 
extent than in the past. I have in mind such 
resources as timber, recreation, hydro power, 
marine products, mineral fuels, certain agri- 
cultural products, etc. 

5. The further development and applica- 
tion of human resources. There is screened 
into Alaska, and developed within Alaska, 
in my opinion, a population having a larger- 
than-usual norm of en , independence of 
thought, initiative, and willingness to dream 
and then put the dreams to work. The 
whole environment encourages that attitude 
of mind and, although somewhat intangible, 
constitutes, I think, a great national oppor- 
tunity for a model working democracy. 
Alaska must use this sense, this attitude, 
this spirit of its people in a wise and effective 
fashion. 

I have briefly outlined some philosophical 
thoughts about the Alaskan scene today and 
some of the potentialities that Alaska holds. 
Now I would like to comment, in a few words, 
about the part that this university, I am 
confident, is destined to play in the future 
of the Territory. 

To me a university, any university, has 
at least three principal functions. This uni- 
versity, being the only one in all of Alaska, 
has an especially important and significant 
role. 

1. A university is a place of teaching. 
This teaching sphere includes not only the 
campus, but extension instruction as well, 
throughout its area of responsibility. The 
teaching must include not only the organ- 
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ized passing on of the world’s knowledge in 
the arts and sciences but also in the implant- 
ing of the habit of thought, of attitudes of 
mind, of perspective, and of enthusiasm and 
inspiration. 

2. A university should constitute itself a 
cultural and inspirational center for the 
whole area that it serves. This helps to give 
point, and direction, and understanding to 
the people. This function is performed in 
many ways and is especially needed and es- 
pecially welcomed in an underdeveloped or 
newly developed area. 

3. A university should participate and lead 
in scientific research.. The acquisition and 
interpretation of new knowledge for its own 
sake is not only a justified human endeavor 
but a necessary one if civilization is to 
progress. New knowledge coming out of 
today’s pure research is obviously the basis 
of applied knowledge for the future. A uni- 
versity cannot, must not, forsake its role in 
this field. 

In the past the University of Alaska has 
performed well the three responsibilities 
that I have specified. It is performing them 
well now. It will take intensive effort to 
continue to perform them adequately in the 
future. I know that the university adminis- 
tration is well aware of these things and is 
bending every effort not only to keep up 
with, but to lead, the development of the 
Territory. 

It happens that I am a member of a 
bureau, the Geological Survey, that is con- 
cerned in substantial part with research. 
For this reason I have had a small part in 
some of the research efforts that have gone 
on in Alaska and are now going on. On the 
basis of this background I would like to ex- 
pand slightly on the third point that I made 
a minute ago to illustrate how the University 
of Alaska might move toward even greater 
participation and even greater leadership in 
Alaskan research. 


The Nation is research conscious now and 
much larger sums are being spent in the 
research field than ever before. It is now 
generally recognized that without research 
there can be no ess. There now also is 
wide recognition that research, should be as 
free and untrammeled as possible and that 
in the long pull the application of research 
to human use will take care of itself. This 
same liberal attitude toward research should, 
I believe, be accepted by this university, pre- 
sumably it already is. My statement does 
not mean, of course, that applied research 
and development should be discouraged in 
favor of pure research. That would be folly 
just as much as would the discouragement 
of pure research in favor of applied. 

But in Alaska, and therefore of concern 
to this university, the need for pure research 
is greater than in more developed areas and 
therefore both the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility are greater. Less is known 
about the Alaskan environment than about 
more developed areas and, with the strong 
urge of expanding development, the require- 
ment for more knowledge is immediate and 
urgent. As a reflection of this, I might point 
out that just before World War U my own 
bureau had a total Alaskan budget of ap- 
proximately $75,000 a year. Now the Sur- 
vey’s annual budget for Alaska, including 
transferred funds for special jobs, is in ex- 
cess of $3,000,000. 

Much research is going on in Alaska and a 
substantial amount, of course, is under the 
cognizance of this university. I feel that 
Alaskan research efforts could be better co- 
ordinated, especially in the planning stages, 
and I believe that the university can be very 
effective in that coordination. You already 
have made good progress here—for example, 
the university has been an active supporter 
of the first and the second Alaskan Science 
Conferences and will, no doubt, be equally 
active in regard to the third conference to 
be held this fall. 
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This need for improved coordination in 
the planning and operation of research effort 
in Alaska arises possibly because research 
generally is systematized on a functional and 
not on a regional basis. For example, we 
have in Alaska the research programs of 
various functional civilian Federal bureaus— 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Reclamation, 
etc. We have as well the research programs 
of numerous military agencies and the pro- 
grams or projects of private groups such as 
the Arctic Institute of North America, the 
American Geographical Society, and the Con- 
servation Foundation. What institution 
could more appropriately concern itself with 
tying together as many as possible of all 
these unit efforts into an over-all, easily vis- 
ualized pattern of research than the Univer- 
sity of Alaska? Such coordination could, 
and I think would, go a long way toward 
isolating both gaps and overlaps in Alaskan 
research and would be especially useful in 
planning research programs. 

I have long felt that the University could 
well give serious attention to constituting 
itself an information center for Alaskan 
research, even though it may not be directly 
involved in much of that research. I under- 
stand that such a center has recently been 
constituted here. The university also should 
encourage research personnel in Alaska to 
visit the campus. 

I have just returned from Point Barrow 
where, among other things, I inspected the 
Arctic research laboratory of the Office of 
Naval Research. The laboratory’s program 
for the summer season just starting includes 
21 projects by 52 investigators from 15 uni- 
versities and 1 Federal agency. Two of these 
projects are under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska; the projects of Dr. Kessel 
and of William Irving. Based on earlier 
years’ experience, I doubt if many of the 
scientists still to go to Barrow will reach 
the university, although all of them will go 
through Fairbanks. In the past perhaps 30 
percent have visited this campus. 

I believe that the university should be op- 
portunistic in applying for research aid now 
available in a variety of forms from a variety 
of organizations both public and private. I 
am thinking of organizations like the Office 
of Naval Research, which, by contract with 
universities, supports research in many fields 
and under the cognizance of the Geography 
Branch of which is operated the Arctic re- 
search laboratory at Point Barrow; of the 
Arctic Institute of North America, which of- 
fers a few research grants-in-aid; of the 
new National Science Foundation with its 
system of pre- and post-doctoral fellow- 
ships; of the possibility of contractual ar- 
rangements with the Snow, Ice, and Perma- 
frost Research Establishment of the Corps of 
Engineers; and of many others. Careful at- 
tention to such relationships can give depth, 
breadth, and perspective to the university’s 
place in research; it is also a practicable 
method of financing. 

I would like to see the university make as 
wide use as possible of local experts in 
various research and development fields, and 
there are many in the Fairbanks area, by 
using them perhaps simply on a public-duty 
basis, for giving instruction and inspira- 
tion. 

I fee] that I should make some apology for 
emphasizing the physical sciences to the ex- 
tent that I have and for drawing so many of 
my examples from the physical sciences. 
That is, of course, the only division of re- 
search with which I have any first-hand 
familiarity. I believe, from the many con- 
versations that I have had with scientists in 
other fields, that a comparable situation ex- 
ists in regard to the biological and the social 
sciences. There is so much to be learned in 
Alaska in the gathering of raw scientific data 


and in systematizing and interpreting those 
data that the opportunity of the university is 
large indeed in the research aspects of its 
over-all responsibilities. 

Finally, I feel that it is the responsibility 
of each and every one of you graduates, and 
of the whole alumni body, to think on these 
things and to assist your university whenever 
and wherever possible in fulfilling its destiny 
in the research and other fields. 

Again I want to express my appreciation of 
the opportunity of being with you today. 


Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 28, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
entitled “Enforcing Mine Safety”: 

ENFORCING MINE SAFETY 

President Truman’s special emphasis on 
mine hazards in his address to the Confer- 
ence on Industrial Safety was a timely re- 
minder to Congress that mine-safety legis- 
lation still is on the pending list. It is 
timely because, with Members of Congress 
increasingly preoccupied with political de- 
velopments, the chances of obtaining passage 
of an effective mine-safety law at this ses- 
sion are likely to diminish from now on. 

The Senate got the mine legislation out of 
the way early, but the House has not acted. 
A majority of the coal mine operators have 
been fighting the President's proposals for 
Federal enforcement of mine-safety regula- 
tions. The operators have charged “Fed- 
eral encroachment” in the field of private 
enterprise and interference with rights of 
the States. Under the proposed legislation 
the Government would be empowered to 
close an unsafe mine until hazards had been 
eliminated. At present the United States 
Bureau of Mines may only call unsafe con- 
ditions to the attention of the owners. The 
bureau has no enforcement authority. 

The Senate, as a safeguard against Federal 
abuse of the proposed new authority, amend- 
ed its bill so as to permit an operator to 
reopen a closed mine 5 days after he has 
notified Federal officials that criticized de- 
fects have been corrected. This would make 
for expeditious repairs and reopening of a 
closed mine, with a minimum of time lost 
for the operator and his workers. The Sen- 
ate also wrote into its bill a provision for 
reexamination in the event a mine owner 
charged a particular inspector with bias or 
incompetency. The House bill at present 
would protect owners from biased or other 
improper inspection by creating a Federal 
Mine Safety Review Board, to which opera- 
tors could appeal—with final review in the 
courts. 

Mine safety always has been considered a 
responsibility of the industry and of the 
States. The grim fact, however, is that 
neither of these parties to the problem has 
measured up to its responsibilities. The re- 
cent coal mine disasters have produced ac- 
cumulating evidence of a shocking disre- 
gard for safety standards set by the Bureau 
of Mines—with consequent heavy loss of 
life. In addition to the men Killed in such 
major explosions as the one in Orient Mine 
No. 2 in Illinois last December, when 120 
miners died from blast effects and fumes, 
approximately 50 miners a month are killed 
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in smaller mishaps which seldom receive 
more than local publicity. The Bureau of 
Mines contends that most of these fatal 
accidents are preventable, If the States will 
not do the enforcement job needed to save 
these human lives, the Federal Government 
should step in and see that the job is done. 


The Taft-Hartley Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on June 11 there came to my 
desk, as there came to the desks of other 
Congressmen, a wire from Ernest T, 
Weir, which reads as follows: 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 10, 1952. 
Hon. CLARE E. HOFFMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On request today, I gave the following 
statement to the United Press quote: 

President Truman, in his statement to- 
day, gave no recognition to the fact that 
only one real issue remains in the steel case. 

“That is the issue which would require 
steel companies to impose compulsory union 
membership on employees who do not want 
to join the union. The steel industry can 
never be a party to such an action. 

“We in the steel industry certainly be- 
lieve that any employee has every right to 
become a union member by his own free 
choice. But we do not believe that steel 
companies or anyone else, including the 
President of the United States, has the 
right to force on him the alternative of 
joining a union or losing his job. 

“The wage increase and other benefits in- 
cluded in the third and final offer of the 
steel companies yesterday amount to a total 
cost of 24.6 cents per hour. This is more 
than 80 percent of the total amount rec- 
ommended by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
This would be the largest wage advance in 
the history of the steel industry. 

“Obviously, the only reason that the union 
has rejected this offer, which goes so far 
toward meeting its economic demands, is 
because the steel companies refuse to be- 
come parties to the imposition of compul- 
sory union membership. 

“In view of these facts, it is my opinion 
that the real reason behind Mr, Truman's 
request for statutory authority to seize the 
steel industry is to obtain the power for 
Government to grant the union’s demand for 
this imposition of compulsory union mem- 
bership. 

“In today's statement, as on previous oc- 
casions, President Truman chose to ignore 
the fact that one of the main provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act calls for a secret- 
ballot vote by employees on whether they 
wish to accept the companies’ final offer. 

“I believe that this is the democratic proc- 
ess which should be employed rather than 
the autocratic course of Government sei- 
zure.” End of statement. 

Exnest T. WEIR, 
Chairman, National Steel Corp. 


My answer was: 


JUNE 17, 1952. 
Mr. Ernest T. WEIR, 
Chairman, National Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dran Mr. Wetr: Copy of your statement 
given to the United Press and referring to 
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President Truman's statement of June 10 re- 
ceived. Thanks. 

Few disagree with your view that no indi- 
vidual should be forced to pay tribute to 
any non-Government organization in order 
to work. Since the sit-down strikes were 
brought to Michigan on the last day of De- 
cember 1936, in and out of season, from 
the well of the House and whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, that has been a statement 
aggressively made by me on every possible 
occasion. It has cost me the opposition 
of many a politically powerful union official. 
However, individual union members have 
consistently supported me in my district as 
they did Senator Rozert A. Tart in Ohio. 

What discourages me and others who have 
tried so strenuously to get a little fairness 
into labor legislation is the fact that, while 
industrialists the country over clamored for 
the right to be heard, which they could not 
get under the Wagner law, and, while Bos 
Tart, without whose leadership it is doubt- 
ful that either the Taft-Hartley Act or any 
other remedial legislation would even now 
be on the statute books, when the final 
show-down came you, Paul Hoffman and 
other industrialists who have profited so 
much through Tarts ability and service to 
the country, repudiate him and endorsed 
his opponent, who is, no doubt, a great man, 
but one who is committed to a foreign poli- 
cy which I am certain the people of the Mid- 
west, at least, do not want and who—ac- 
cording to his recent statements—knows 
very little, perhaps because he has never had 
an opportunity to learn, what is needed here 
in Washington, to give us a sound policy. 

It is my purpose to do my utmost in sup- 
port of the Republican nominee whoever he 
may be, for I am satisfied that the New 
Dealers will control the Democratic nomina- 
tion and policies. But those who think as 
you and your friends evidently do, have three 
times gone down to ignominious defeat by 
forcing Republicans to accept an interna- 
tionalist. 

Just what reward, except in Heaven, is 
there for a public servant who attempts to, 
and in some degree, at least, does, render 
a service to his people and the country, if, 
when he seeks a larger opportunity to serve— 
and at personal sacrifice, as does Taft—in- 
dustrial leaders like yourself turn against 
him? 

It seems to some of us that you, Paul Hoff- 
man, and others of like mind as to the selec- 
tion of a presidential candidate, wouldn't 
have the crust to even mention the Taft- 
Hartley Act at this time. 

It would be no surprise if some industrial 
leaders are more than willing to deal with a 
labor boss controlling the jobs of millions of 
workers and from him purchase labor as they 
do raw products which are necessary for their 
operation. 

I think I am fully aware of your attitude 
on labor legislation. Have always thought 
you were rendering a public service, a service 
to employees, when you opposed a compulsory 
union or closed shop. However, I sometimes 
wonder whether some industrialists are not 
more interested in selling their products even 
though the demand may depend to a certain 
extent upon a war which takes so many lives, 
causes so much suffering to so many Ameri- 
cans, than they are in the protection of the 
individual's freedom. 

So, again, it is true, as so often tt has been 
in the past, that the average individual, in- 
cluding the workingman, who has not been 
so fortunate as to accumulate a fortune, has 
a clearer view, possesses sounder judgment as 
to the merits of candidates and policies than 
the so-called top men of the Nation. Again 
I have in mind Tarr’s overwhelming victory 
in Ohio where the average man supported 
him, where some industrialists contributed 
so handsome’; and apparently in disregard 


of statutory law to the campaign of his 


opponent. 
Sincerely and most respectfully yours, 


Executive and Independent Offices 
Appropriations, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am submitting the following 
substitute for amendment No. 128 to the 
independent offices appropriations bill: 


Src. 404. (a) No part of any appropriation 
made by this act for any purpose shall be 
used for the payment of personal services in 
excess of an amount equal to 85 percent of 
the amount requested for personal services 
for such purpose in budget estimates here- 
tofore submitted to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1953; and the total amount of 
each appropriation, any part of which is 
available for the payment of personal services 
for any purpose, is hereby reduced by an 
amount equal to 15 percent of the amount 
requested in such budget estimates for per- 
sonal services for such less an 
amount representing the reduction, if any, 
between the amount requested for personal 
services in the budget estimates and the 
amount appropriated herein for such services. 

(b) This section shall not apply to— 

(1) not to exceed 25 percent of all va- 
cancies; 

(2) positions filled from within the Execu- 
tive Office, independent executive bureau, 
agency, board, commission, or corporation 
provided for in this act; 

(3) offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

(4) employees of foreign countries of the 
American Battle Monuments Commission; 

(5) employees of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; 

(6) employees of the General Accounting 
Office; 


(7) employees in grades CPC 1, 2, and 3; 

(8) employees of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, exclusive of the administrative person- 
nel of the District of Columbia and Regional 
Offices; 

(9) employees of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, including the National Gallery of 
Art; 

(10) employees of the Tariff Commission; 

(11) employees of the Tax Court of the 
United States; 

(12) employees in veterans’ medical fa- 
cilities, exclusive of administrative medical 
personnel in the District of Columbia; 

Provided further, That subsection (1) of 
paragraph (b) shall operate to accomplish 
the provisions of paragraph (a), and the said 
85 percent shall not be exceeded at any time 
during fiscal year 1953: and Provided further, 
Each agency shall impound and deposit in 
the general fund of the Treasury as soon 
as practicable, but not less frequently than 
quarterly, an amount equivalent to the sav- 
ings resulting from the vacant positions 
which are prohibited from being filled by 
this section, based on the salaries of the 
prior incumbents of the positions. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Section 404 (a) (H. R. 7072) provides 
that no funds shall be used for payment 
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of personal services in excess of 90 per- 
cent of amounts requested in the budget 
estimates for the fiscal year 1953. We 
concur in language, but we recommend 
85 percent instead of 90 percent. 

Subsection (1) of paragraph (b) is 
identical with Public Law 137, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session, and must 
be included in order to reduce the num- 
ber of employees provided for herein by 
the budget estimates in an orderly man- 
ner by attrition—retirement, resigna- 
tion, transfer, death, and so forth—and 
prevents the discharging or laying off of 
capable and experienced employees. 
This subsection will also enable the 
Congress to ascertain at the end of each 
month—reports of Byrd committee— 
the actual personnel reduction made in 
accordance with the expressed mandate 
of the Congress. 

Subsection (2) of paragraph (b) must 
be included in order that vacancies may 
be filled only from within the same ex- 
ecutive office, independent executive 
bureau, agency, board, commission, or 
corporation provided for in this act. 

Subsection (3) of paragraph (b) is 
identical with subsection (c) of section 
605, of Public Law 137, of the first ses- 
sion of the Congress. It is our opinion 
that this proviso should be included, and 
is similar to (b) (1) of the Senate 
amendment, and we concur. 

Subsection (4) of paragraph (b) is 
identical with (b), (8), of the Senate 
amendment, and exempts all employees 
in foreign countries of the American 
Battle Monuments Commission, and we 
concur. 

Subsection (5) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all employees of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, and is identical with 
(b), (9), of the Senate amendment, and 
we concur. 

Subsection (6) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all the employees of the General 
Accounting Office and is identical with 
(b), (5), of the Senate amendment, and 
we concur. 

Subsection (7) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all employees in CPC 1, 2, and 3, 
under the jurisdiction of the General 
Services Administration. These are 
lower-grade-salaried employees, ranging 
from $1,510 to $3,032 per annum, and 
have been included herein because of the 
work performed and the high turn-over 
within these grades. 

Subsection (8) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all of the employees of the Selec- 
tive Service System, exclusive of the ad- 
ministrative employees of the District of 
Columbia and regional offices. We do 
not exempt selective-service- em- 
ployees in the central office of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and regional offices be- 
cause the rules and regulations give 
State and local boards full authority to 
determine who shall be drafted, and who 
shall not be drafted, leaving little for the 
central and regional offices to do except 
to act as an overseer, which certainly 
does not require the number of em- 
ployees requested in this budget esti- 
mate, The big job falls on the local se- 
lective service boards, and with the ex- 
ception of the clerk, they get no pay. 

Subsection (9) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all of the employees of the Smith- 
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sonian Institution, including the Nation- 
al Gallery of Art, and is identical with 
(b), (6), of the Senate amendment, and 
we concur. 

Subsection (10) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all of the employees of the Tariff 
Commission, and is identical with (b), 
(11), of the Senate amendment, and we 
concur. 

Subsection (11) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all of the employees of the Tax 
Court of the United States, and is iden- 
tical with (b), (7), of the Senate amend- 
ment, and we concur. 

Subsection (12) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all of the employees in veterans’ 
medical facilities, exclusive of adminis- 
trative medical personnel in the District 
of Columbia, and is similar to (b), (4), 
of the Senate amendment, and we con- 
cur. 

The first part of the last paragraph of 
the House bill requires the Government 
units to effect reductions by attrition— 
retirement, resignation, transfer, death, 
et cetera—in order to reduce their em- 
ployment ceiling to 85 percent of the 
1953 budget estimates. The last part of 
the paragraph provides that the money 
saved by not filling vacant positions 
must be impounded and deposited in the 
general fund of the Treasury in an 
amount equal to the salaries of the prior 
incumbents of the vacant positions. 

We do not exempt subsections (2), (3), 
(12), and 13 of paragraph (b) section 
404 for the following reasons: 

Subsection (2) exempts all of the em- 
ployees of the White House, exclusive of 
those provided for in (b), (2), of the 
House substitute. We did not exempt 
these employees because it is a generally 
accepted and well-known fact that the 
present occupant of the White House 
has more employees, and who are re- 
ceiving higher salaries than did his 
predecessor, and for these reasons there 
is ample justification to exclude them 
from exemption. 

Subsection (3) exempts all employees 
engaged in the care, maintenance, et 
cetera, of the White House and grounds. 
We did not include these employees in 
the exemption because the Byrd reports 
disclose there has been an increase in 
their number and the additional duties 
imposed upon these employees because 
of the renovation and repairs to the 
White House is no longer a factor and 
it is our considered opinion that this 
Government unit, along with other un- 
exempted units in this act, can con- 
tribute their 15-percent savings to the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 

Subsection (12) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all employees of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation for which we 
can resolve no justification after a care- 
ful reading and study of the House and 
Senate reports and hearings and we do 
not concur therein. 

Subsection (13) of paragraph (b) ex- 
empts all employees of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The employees 
of this Commission were not exempted 
under the provision of section 605, of 
Public Law 137, of the first session of 
this Congress, and a careful reading and 
study of the House and Senate reports 
and hearings does not warrant ex- 
emption. 


Mississippi Circuit Riders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following item, which 
appeared in the Anti-Defamation League 
Bulletin of May 1952: 

° MISSISSIPPI CIRCUIT RIDERS 
(By Tom Sancton) 

Some highly effective educational work on 
communism—what it is, how to identify it— 
is being done these days in the deep south 
of Louisiana and Mississippi by the part- 
nership of a Catholic priest and an ADL 
regional director. 

Father Vincent J. O'Connell, widely known 
in the South as the “labor priest,” and Brant 
Coopersmith, ADL director in New Orleans, 
are the circuit riders who hop-skip from 
town to town in an ancient, battered sedan, 
raising questions and providing some an- 
swers to southern audiences looking for an 
honest analysis of today’s dominant di- 
lemma. 

And that dilemma is the widespread con- 
fusion between conspirational communism 
and the genuinely progressive forces working 
to advance the best tenets of democracy in 
religion, science, and sociology. 

Coopersmith and Father O’Connell are in 
profound agreement that a little knowledge 
can go a long way toward resolving the con- 
fusion—so they've become a two-man travel- 
ing lecture team, offering frank, dramatic, 
and complete discussions to Louisiana and 
Mississippi audiences. During the past 
months this Catholic-Jewish combination 
has been welcomed—and asked back for re- 
peat performances—by business groups, vet- 
eran, and civic organizations, school, and re- 
ligious groups in a predominantly Protestant 
section of the country. 

It began in Baton Rouge. The Young 
Men’s Business Club invited Coopersmith to 
address them on the subject of communism. 
Louisiana had just experienced an unfor- 
tunate political barrage of phony Commu- 
nist charges. One gubernatorial candidate, 
fronting for a Dixiecrat leader, made such 
charges against Representative Hate Boccs, 
also a candidate for governor. An active 
Catholic, Bocos is as far- removed from com- 
munism and fellow-traveling as it is possible 
to get. 

The Dixiecrat onslaught had wide and 
dangerous implications. It began with a 
resolution of the Louisiana State Central 
Committee of the Democratic Party which 
provided that no man could be a candidate 
for State office who had ever been a Com- 
munist or “supported Communist princi- 
ples.” z 

How did this effect Boces? He had en- 
dorsed in Congress a resolution urging that 
the United States seek a future course of 
peace and safety through gradual advance- 
ment of sound world government principles, 
That, by Dixiecrat interpretations, made him 
a supporter of Communistic principles. 

They tried to prevent Boccs from making 
the race for governor. They lost in court— 
and Boccs lost at the polls. But the political 
trickery and the outlandish manipulation 
of fake symbols of communism troubled a 
lot of good folks. 

It worried the young businessmen of Baton 
Rouge. Seeking intelligent information they 
asked Coopersmith to lecture their group on 
“what communism really is.” 
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Brant had crossed paths with Father 
O'Connell often in his work. Together—with 
others—they had worked to get a provision 
for a human relations commission into the 
New Orleans city charter now being written. 
He knew the priest to be a scholar, a forceful 
speaker and an effective and trusted figure in 
the Louisiana Catholic hierarchy. Nobody 
in the deep South had fought communism 
harder or more effectively than Father 
O'Connell. And no figure of standing was 
likely to be found who believed more firmly 
in the dignity of human beings. 

Brant proposed the partnership. 
they journeyed to Baton Rouge. 

There was no time for rehearsals. Father 
O'Connell spoke first. He talked of the fal- 
lacy of the “one-eyed men.” There was one 
group, blinded in the eye of reason, that 
could see nothing but bad around them—dis- 
honesty, trickery, poverty, slums. With the 
single eye they look far away and believe 
they see a Utopia beyond the horizon. This, 
the priest explained, leads to the dangerous 
loss of any sense of reality; it provides agents 
of the Utopia and gives rise to conspiracies 
against their own nation and government, 

The other “one-eyed” group sees nothing 
but good—the true and the beautiful, the 
harmonious, the perfect land. Beyond the 
horizon they see nothing but Satanic malice, 
evil, and conspiracy. They rage against any 
suggestion for reform at home, identifying 
all progressive ideas as part of the conspiracy 
that threatens from abroad. 

In specific terms Father O’Connell made 
it clear to the Baton Rouge group that social 
progress is not communism, is not con- 
spiracy, is not inimical to the welfare of the 
United States. He carefully spelled it out: 
Wages-and-hours legislation is not commu- 
nism. Housing, slum clearance, price con- 
trol—none of this is communism. FEPC is 
not communism. To Father O’Connell, the 
one-eyed men of both sides are enemies of 
democracy. But while the threat of the 
Communists is well known, the threat from 
the other quarter is too often ignored. 

There was the slugging of a Negro at Ope- 
lousas, La. He had gone to the registrar's 
office to assist others claiming the right to 
register as voters. A gang had beat him. 
“Tonight that very act is working against 
American democracy in Berlin,” Father 
O'Connell told his audience. He spelled that 
out, too: the one-eyed bigots give the Com- 
munists propaganda material that, in the 
long run, is more dangerous than the con- 
spiratorial work of the Communists them- 
selves. 

Coopersmith followed Father O'Connell to 
the microphone. He provided a history of 
the one-eyed men in the Communist Party, 
beginning with the Bolshevik movement as 
it was born in London in 1903 and tracing 
its history throughout the world. He talked 
cold facts, pointing up the distinction be- 
tween effective counteraction against the 
conspiracy on the one hand, and the Com- 
munist smear, on the other. 

Baton Rouge liked what it heard. The 
club members spread the word and soon in- 
vitations arrived from Vicksburg, from Alex- 
andria, from scores of points North. Cooper- 
smith gassed and oiled the sedan and the 
two men became modern-day circuit riders 
for democracy. 

It’s been quite an experience, they report. 
Most rewarding is the fact that they've 
brought audiences to grips with the nature 
of communism who otherwise might submit 
to confusion—chiefly for lack of speakers 
with sufficient background, knowledge and 
patience to unravel so perplexing a question 
of politics and values. 

They've had their laughs, too. Once, when 
the team was booked in a hamlet up the 
Mississippi River, Father O'Connell, who had 
left Notre Dame Seminary (where he teaches 
philosophy) wearing informal sports clothes, 
was chagrined to discover that there were no 
black shoes with the clerical habit he car- 
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ried in his traveling bag. Brown loafers be- 
ing decidedly inappropriate with a priest's 
black garb, Coopersmith came to the rescue. 
The men swapped shoes for the evening. At 
the lecture, following the usual custom of 
introducing each other, Coopersmith spoke 
glowingly of his partner, “an admirable, cour- 
ageous, devoted and extraordinarily effective 
fellow.” 

The priest rose to speak: “Now, my 
friends, I shall tell you why Mr. Coopersmith 
speaks so highly of me. That man is stand- 
ing in my shoes.” 

Neither Brant, Coopersmith nor Vince 
O'Connell speak of brotherhood particularly. 
But by their actions they set a pretty good 
example of how it works. 


Medal of Honor Presentation to Corp. 
Ronald E. Rosser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, on June 
27 at 3:30 p. m., in the rose garden of 
the White House, a young man named 
Ronald E. Rosser will be presented with 
the Medal of Honor. 

Corporal Rosser resides in the con- 
gressional district which I have the 
honor to represent and I am pleased to 
have been invited to attend this deserv- 
ing ceremony honoring Corporal Rosser. 

Corporal Rosser, the fiftieth Medal of 
Honor winner announced by the Army 
for the Korean conflict, served in the 
Army from November 1946 to July 1949. 
His brother, Pfc Richard Rosser, was 
killed in action in Korea on February 10, 
1951. According to statements by his 
parents, Corporal Rosser reenlisted in 
the Army in May 1951 to avenge the 
death of his brother. 

His parents, Mr. and Mrs. John M. 
Rosser, live at 564 Washington Street in 
Crooksville, Perry County, Ohio. 

Perhaps the best way for me to give 
proper recognition to Corporal Rosser is 
to insert herewith the text of the Medal 
of Honor citation. 

The text of the Medal of Honor cita- 
tion follows: 

Corp. Ronald E. Rosser, Infantry, United 
States Army, a member of Heavy Mortar 
Company, Thirty-eighth Infantry Regiment, 
Second Division, distinguished himself by 
conspicuous gallantry above and beyond the 
call of duty on January 12, 1952, in the 
vicinity of Ponggil-li, Korea. While assault- 
ing heavily fortified enemy hill positions, 
Company L, Thirty-eighth Infantry Regi- 
ment, was stopped by fierce automatic weap- 
ons, small arms, artillery, and mortar fire. 
Corporal Rosser, a forward observer from 
Heavy Mortar Company, was with the lead 
platoon of Company L, Thirty-eighth In- 
fantry when it came under fire from two 
directions. Corporal Rosser turned his radio 
over to his assistant and disregarding the 
enemy fire, charged the enemy positions 
armed with only carbine and a grenade. At 
the first bunker, he silenced its occupants 
with a burst from his weapon. Gaining the 
top of the hill, he killed two enemy soldiers, 
and then went down the trench, killing five 
more as he advanced, He then hurled his 
grenade into a bunker and shot two other 


soldiers as they emerged. . Having exhausted 
his ammunition, he returned through the 
enemy fire to obtain more ammunition and 
grenades and charged the hill once more. 
Calling on others to follow him, he assaulted 
two more enemy bunkers. Although those 
who attempted to join him became cas- 
ualties, Corporal Rosser once again exhausted 
his ammunition, obtained a new supply, and 
returning to the hilltop a third time hurled 
grenades into the enemy positions, During 
this heroic action Corporal Rosser single- 
handedly killed at least 13 of the enemy. 
After exhausting his ammunition he accom- 
panied the withdrawing platoon, and though 
himself wounded, made several trips across 
open terrain still under enemy fire to help 
remove other men injured more seriously 


than himself. This outstanding soldier's, 


courageous and selfless devotion to duty is 
worthy of emulation by all men’ He has 
contributed magnificently to the high tra- 
ditions of the military service. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud and feel 
deeply honored that Corporal Rosser re- 


sides in our congressional district and 
that I am privileged to represent him. 


America’s Flimsy Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL, Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to unanimous leave to extend my 
remarks, I wish to include herewith edi- 
torial by Hamilton Thornton which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
on June 15. This constitutes one of the 
best analyses I have seen of the basic 
problem confronting our Government 
today. The article is as follows: 

AMERICA’S FLIMSY PROSPERITY 

During the campaign this year we shall 
hear a great deal of stump talk about nation- 
al prosperity. The claim will be heraided 
that people of the United States never had 
it so good, and administration record-point- 
ers will salt their panegyrics with enough 
facts to make the story sound quite conyinc- 
ing. 

What is the truth about this prosperity? 
How much have we? How sound is it, how 
healthy? The answers are important, not 
only to sharpen political perspective but to 
understand where we are going economically. 

Obviously there is a considerable measure 
of prosperity, and it would be foolish to deny 
or disparage its growth. Wages are high, the 
country lives well. Save for a few localities, 
like Detroit, employment is abundant. 

So prosperity does exist. But it has been 
built on pillars of sand and not sound eco- 
nomic development. It is bred of inflation 
and two decades of phenomenal government 
spending. It is the creature of successive 
emergency crises, which harvested stagger- 
ing taxes and a towering national debt of 
$200,000,000,000. 

Never in the history of this Nation, perhaps 
in any nation, has prosperity ever been sub- 
sidized so lavishly and so wastefully. 

This is a false prosperity, if not in prod- 
uct, certainly in the means of its achieve- 
ment. If it were not for the billions now be- 
ing into rearmament and foreign 
aid—the huge majority of which is eco- 
nomically sterile—the Nation would prob- 
ably be in a serious slump. 
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Such conclusions are not gloom vending. 
They are not politically inspired. They are 
simply an effort to awaken thinking folk to 
a realization of exactly what our unrivaled 
prosperity means and the inherent danger we 
face, unless a completely different doctrine 
of Federal finance and economic purpose is 
adopted. The good times we enjoy, at least 
some of us enjoy, have been artificially in- 
duced and the future is a shoal of danger. 

Much more of our prosperity is apparent, 
rather than real. It is not national in scope. 
And the root of this trouble is inflation. 

Because of inflation and managed currency, 
millions feel they have made enormous eco- 
nomic progress. In terms of dollars, they 
have. But the dollar is now worth only 
about 50 cents in purchasing power. The 
things, services and advantages we can buy 
are the norm of prosperity, not dollars. 

Newsweek in its current issue publishes re- 
sults of a survey which show that the aver- 
age wage-earner is 21 percent better off to- 
day than in 1939. The foreman class is about 
holding its own. Middle-bracket executives 
are 26 percent worse off, and top executives 
45 percent worse off. The family with a 
$5,000 income in 1939 now needs $10,400 to 
maintain its purchasing power. If a person 
does not get 24 percent more in his pay 
envelope than in 1948, he is lagging behind 
the factory worker. 

So the prosperity is not universal, not na- 
tional. Millions of persons on fixed income, 
pensioners and reliefers are in a bitter eco- 
nomic vise because of inflation. More mil- 
lions of white-collar workers find their in- 
come falling far behind the inflation parade, 
These include school teachers, librarians, 
clergymen, police, firemen, and Government 
workers, There is no prosperity for them. 

The council of the State chambers of com- 
merce points out that the weight of taxatidan 
is now falling most heavily on the middle- 
income man, and will be a rising incubus 
on his shoulders if present taxing policies 
continue. 

The council has figured that if Govern- 
ment confiscated all individual incomes in 
excess of $10,000 a year, the additional rev- 
enue would amount to only $3,100,000,000— 
just about enough to run the Government 2 
weeks. If Uncle Sam grabbed all taxable 
income earned by individuals in excess of 
$6,000 annually, the yield would be some 
$6,000,000,000, only about enough to pay the 
yearly interest on the national debt. 

So the major tax drain is coming from the 
middle-worker class whose income runs 
something like $3,000 a year. Of every $4 
earned, $1 goes for Federal taxes. Federal 
and State taxes have reached more than a 
third of the average person’s income. We 
work 1 day out of 3 for Government, 

This crushing tax exaction is one of the 
chief Federal instruments of managed, ar- 
tificlal economy. By these vast funds 
into the production maw, wheels of indus- 
try have been kept turning. Only a rela- 
tively small part of the production increase, 
however, has come back to the workers; none 
at all to millions in upper and static lower 
brackets. 

The crisis Government system, with which 
the country has been saddled during the last 
20 years, is not altogether a fault of the so- 
cialistic planners in Washington. But they 
exploited crisis. Much of the inflated econ- 
omy and false prosperiiy resuited from 
World War II. However, the design for a 
subsidized, rigged Federal economy had al- 
ready been established by the New Deal. 

Then came the postwar years with recon- 
struction aid to foreign countries, the Mar- 
shall plan, the Korean war, now our own re- 
armament and contribution to defense of 
the European community. Most of these 
costly problems were beyond Federal power 
to avoid. A tax drain was essential, but not 
nearly so big a drain as has developed. In- 
stead of cutting extravagance and needless 
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growth of Government, bureaucracy has ex- 
panded like a cancer of waste. And Govern- 
ment has used the series of crises to extend 
its economic control and fabricate a danger- 
ously hollow prosperity. 

If suddenly the Soviet threat were obviat- 
ed and a real peace came, the prosperity we 
have would fold overnight with a thunder- 
ing collapse—unless Government planners 
could continue somehow to dish out billions 
abroad, That is one purpose of the point 
4 program—continued heavy Federal spend- 
ing to shore up the managed economy. 

Because 1952 prosperity is far less real 
than apparent, consumers already are re- 
volting at high prices. Tax conscious and 
without enought take-home funds to buy 
available products, diminishing demand is 
evident in many categories. Rubber com- 
panies, aluminum manufacturers and others 
are frantically searching for new markets. 

Unless taxes are materially decreased, the 
jerry-bullt economy of Federal spending is 
in peril of collapse, if not soon, eventually. 
The remedy is a deep pruning of Federal 
extravagance, Government expansion and 
crisis exploitation. That way economy can 
get back on a solid footing and rebuild to- 
ward sound prosperity. 


Practical Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Hamilton, Ohio, is an industrial com- 
munity of about 60,000 population, lying 
in the great Miami Valley in southwest- 
ern Chio. It is a very progressive com- 
munity, and its citizens are very alert to 
keep abreast of civic progress. 

As a teacher and member and presi- 
Cent of the Dayton school board, I have 
devoted many years of my life to the field 
of education. I am always very proud 
when new ideas in education are ad- 
vanced in the schools within my congres- 
sional district. For this reason, I want 
to call your attention to the retail selling 
class of Hamilton High School. This 
class is an outstanding example of prac- 
tical technique in teaching. Hamilton 
school officials, Mr. John A. Hock, the 
class teacher, and the many merchants 
of the city of Hamilton who make this 
class possible, deserve our most hearty 
congratulations. 

The following editorial from the pages 
of the Hamilton Journal News expresses 
the feeling of the people of Hamilton, 
with which feeling I heartily concur, to- 
ward the retail selling class: 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION 

Originality, enthusiasm, and tireless energy 

stood out all over when the retail selling 

class of Hamilton High School became hosts 
at the annual merchants luncheon—a lunch- 
eon honoring many persons and providing 
an opportunity for the class members to show 
what they have accomplished in their school 
work. 

The theme of this year’s program was The 
Greatest Show on Earth, and decorations, 
favors, the attractive folder of information, 
and items on the program itself followed the 
circus theme. 

The retail selling class is, according to our 
way of thinking, one of the best examples 


in practical education. This is a cooperative 
program in which students can get actual 
experience by working in business establish- 
ments in afternoon hours, after they have 
attended classes in the morning. 

At school there is equipment available to 
give training in many lines of retail busi- 
ness. Discussions are planned along prac- 
tical lines. 

All of which bring natural pride for the 
work accomplished in the class and, in addi- 
tion, bring pride to the people of Hamilton 
for this outstanding accomplishment in their 
school system. 


Inflationary Pressures Resulting From 
Military Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. EONNER. Mr. Speaker, inflation 
is as deadly to our national security as 
any enemy force can be. The cost of 
war must be measured in more than 
human casualties, material, and equip- 
ment. As our defense dollars shrink, 
our war costs mount. Today in the 
United States everyone is becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the diminished 
value of his dollar. As inflation takes 
hold, it will require more and more tax 
dollars to obtain less and less of the im- 
plements of defense. 

One main contributing factor to this 
inflationary trend is any governmental 
program which involves unnecessary 
buying. Competition among govern- 
mental agencies, military and civilian, 
speed the inflationary spiral. Overbuy- 
ing of items and buying out of season, 
as well as following unplanned, poorly 
scheduled, uncoordinated practices in 
purchasing, all serve to assist in harm- 
ing the Nation’s economy. Inflation can 
be produced from indulging in restric- 
tive specifications or demands for an 
unrealistic delivery date. This point 
was heavily scored in a recent report of 
the Attorney General: 

This would eliminate such practices as 
unnecessarily heavy purchases for delivery 
within short-term intervals, the use of criti- 
cally short materials with adequate substi- 
tutes are available and similar usages which 
inevitably flow from a procurement program 
lacking basic planning. 

For example, the military may order sub- 
stantial quantities of a particular fabric, 
unaware that this order will virtually equal 
the total available supply of the fabric and 
that to fill it might create serious disloca- 
tions in the civilian market. A careful re- 
view of military requirements for the fabric 
might disclose the feasibility of using a sub- 
stitute or of staggering deliveries. Thus, 
military needs would be filled efficiently with- 
out dislocation of the civilian market. 


Military procurement is presently pro- 
ceeding at the rate of $4,000,000,000 per 
month. 

When the vast proportions and indeter- 
minate duration of our military requirements 
are fully comprehended, it becomes clear 
that we must now establish an informed and 
orderly program of procurement. 
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In this connection it is interesting to 
note that we have not learned from 
former experiences. 


The Nation’s past mistakes in failing to 
plan are a warning of the permanent damage 
which can be inflicted upon our economy 
unless those mistakes are corrected. In 
World War I the Army purchased in 1918 far 
more woolen socks than the entire normal 
annual production of the United States, 
twice as many blankets, three times as 
many part-leather gloves and took all the 
wool and all the steel. In some lines of 
commodities forehanded bureaus early cor- 
nered all the production for months, if not 
for years The disrupting effects which such 
practices had on the civilian economy can be 
readily understood. 

During World War II, the inadequacy of 
the programing of military needs raised seri- 
ous problems and at many points threat- 
ened even the successful prosecution of the 
war. The Truman Investigating Committee 
considered that the military showed too 
great zeal to curtail the civilian economy to 
bare necessities? 


In our present type emergency, which 
is of uncertain duration, our national 
preparedness demands that emphasis be 
placed on military procurement. How- 
ever, this does not mean that civilian 
needs are to be abruptly or inconsider- 
ately curtailed. It would be well to bear 
in mind that many of the essential mili- 
tary activities depend on a civilian basis, 
It has been repeatedly said that the 
worker in the factory has been and will 
continue to be as important an individ- 
ual in aiding our national security as the 
military user of his production. In as- 
suring our national defense it is just as 
important to be vigilant concerning the 
health and competition necessary for 
our national economy. Resources must 
be marshaled for military needs, but the 
structure of our civilian economy should 
not be so impaired as to leave it less 
effective if the victory in the field is 
assured. 

In reporting on the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 the Attorney General 
stressed: 

The problem presented by large-scale mili- 
tary ordering is of extreme significance at 
this time, since the civilian economy is al- 
ready geared to the highest level of peace- 
time production in the Nation’s history. 
More than a year ago, when hostilities com- 
menced in Korea, there was little idle indus- 
trial capacity, and we were approaching full 
employment of our manpower resources, 
Shortages of materials and bottlenecks in 
production had even then imposed a ceiling 
on certain of our industrial facilities. As a 
consequence, with defense mobilization still 
in its preliminary stages, we have already 
found it necessary to initiate major and far- 
reaching adjustments in the economy to 
meet both our immediate and long-range 
defense requirements. 


To continue this instance further, a 


person can only grasp the enormity of 


military procurement in any given item 
when it is realized that the supply pipe- 
line extending from the United States 


1 Clarkson, Grosvenor B., Industrial Amer- 
ica in the World War (1923), p. 139. Mr. 
Clarkson was Secretary and later Director of 
the United States Council of National De- 
fense. 

Third annual report of the Truman Com- 
mittee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, S. Rept. 10, pt. 16, 78th Cong., 2d 
sess., March 4, 1944, p. 12. 
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to our overseas theaters requires 335 gal- 
lons of paint to be in that shipping lane 
before 1 gallon appears at its terminal 
point. 

In a war of supply against an enemy 
commanding enormous manpower, our 
safeguard rests in our raw materials, 
semifinished production, machine tools, 
and mass production, but it must be re- 
membered that our Nation depends in 
its mass productive activities upon thou- 
sands of small producers. These sub- 
contractors must remain in business if 
we are to be successful in our defense 
efforts. Waste, extravagant usage, and 
lack of coordination of requirements on 
the part of the military can so diminish 
the stockage of these small producers 
that they will be forced to close their 
doors and withdraw from the national 
production. This can have disastrous 
effect both in waging the war and recon- 
structing our Nation for a peacetime ci- 
vilian economy. 

The Secretary of Defense, through the 
Munitions Board, should carry out the 
intent of section 213 (c) (3) of the Na- 
tional Security Act, as amended—Public 
Law 216, Eighty-first Congress—which 
reads: 

(3) Assignment of procurement responsi- 
bilities among the several military depart- 
ments and planning for standardization of 
specifications and for the greatest practi- 
cable allocation of purchase authority of 
technical equipment and common-use items 
on the basis of single procurement. 


It is apparent that much needs to be 
done in this area and Secretary Lovett’s 
directive of July 17, 1951, recognizes the 
fact: 


Single procurement in the form of single 
department, joint (agency) or plant cog- 
nizance shall be effected whenever such ac- 
tion will effectively support military opera- 
tions and will result in the elimination of 
unnecessary overlapping and duplication of 
manpower, facilities, and operations in the 
procurement field. 

To the extent feasible and not already ac- 
complished within each military department, 
responsibility for procurement and distri- 
bution of common classes of supply, includ- 
ing technical items, shall be assigned to a 
single (but not necessarily the same) tech- 
nical service, bureau, or command. 

Priority study shall be given to the fea- 
sibility of assigning to a single military de- 
partment the responsibility for procurement, 
distribution, including depot storage and is- 
sue for classes of common items of supply 
and equipment, and depot maintenance of 
such equipment. Medical supply items shall 
be the first category to be studied. 


The subcommittee wants to empha- 
size that net requirements should be 
procured in an intelligent way. To ob- 
tain net requirements, existing inven- 
tories at all supply levels must be known 
and considered. This in turn requires 
adequate accounting and inventory con- 
trols including cataloging. It is evident 
that military procurement has in a large 
measure contributed to our present day 
inflationary trends. Unless our economy 
is to suffer irreparable damage, the Sec- 
retary of Defense should take immediate 
steps to insist upon a planned and order- 
ly program in military procurement. 
The storm signals are evident at this 
time. The circumstances can only be 
bettered by aggressive action on the part 
of the Secretary of Defense acting with 


the civilian agencies to reach maximum 
production for the national defense 
without “severe unnecessary jolts to the 
economy.” Remember Korea has now 
exceeded World War I in length. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include the follow- 
ing newspaper articles: 

From the Washington Post of June 19, 1952] 
BILL. To Create Anus OUTPUT CZAR SHELVED 

Legislation setting up a production czar 
for the Armed Forces apparently was put on 
the congressional shelf until next year by a 
House judicitional decision yesterday. 

The measure—strongly opposed by the 
Pentagon—was transferred from the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on motion of Representative CARL VIN- 
son, Democrat, Georgia, chairman of the 
latter group. 

BURYING CHARGED 


Representative HERBERT C. BONNER, Demo- 
crat, of North Carolina, author of the bill 
charged the maneuver was aimed at burying 
it. Visor denied this, and said that he 
was asking the Defense Department to ex- 
pedite a report of their views on the matter. 
The Georgian, however, has said that he 
plans no further hearings by his group be- 
fore the elections except on emergency 
matters, 

The Bonner bill would abolish the muni- 
tions board and create an under secretary of 
Defense in charge of production and supply 
matters. He would be charged with all 
buying and ordering by the military services 
and with eliminating duplication among 
them in production, procurement, ware- 
housing and distribution. 

Other aims would be the creation of uni- 
fied logistics organizations for the three 
services overseas, joint depots for items in 
common use at home, the establishment of 
a professional corps of supply personnel 
within the Department of Defense. 


BOARD FAILED ' 


BONNER’s bill resulted from a lengthy in- 
vestigation of military supply practices made 
by a House Expenditures subcommittee he 
headed. It concluded tkat the Munitions 
Board—made up of representatives of the 
three services—had failed to achieve proper 
unification of supply and production and 
that waste abounded. 

Pentagon chiefs contend that procurement 
must remain in the hands of experts in 
various fields in the services. Nothing but 
confusion would result from centralizing 
supply of the many complex weapons and 
equipment in the hands of bureaucrats, they 
say. 

Despite the switch of the bill from the 
Expenditures to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the former group is going ahead 
with hearings on it. Secretary Robeic A. 
Lovett has been called before the group for 
testimony on Tuesday evening. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
UNIFICATION OF ARMED FORCES CALLED DISAP- 

POINTING, SHORT OF EXPECTATIONS IN UNITY, 

SAVINGS— BONNER SUBCOMMITTEE For IN- 

CREASING AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF DE- 

FENSE WHILE SYMINGTON BELIEVES IN 

STRONGER CHAIRMAN OF JOINT CHIEFS OF 

STarr 
(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, U. S., 

Army, retired) 

WASHINGTON, June 7.—There is widespread 
feeling in Congress that unification of the 
Armed Forces is not accomplishing what was 
expected of it, either in unity or in savings 
through elimination of duplicate or over- 
lapping facilities. 

A subcommittee of the Committee on 
Executive Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, under the chairmanship of Rep- 
resentative HERBERT C. BONNER, Democrat, of 
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North Carolina, made an extensive survey of 
the overseas supply operation of the Armed 
Forces and found that, far from eliminating 
duplication and overlapping, the Air Force 
was busy setting up its own supply system 
to provide common-use items which had 
been supplied to it by the Army. 

The committee came to the conclusion 
that “5 years of disappointing experience 
under so-called unification legislation are 
strongly persuasive that the Secretary of 
Defense needs a stronger and clearer man- 
date for military unification.” 


SYMINGTON’S PROPOSAL 


W. Stuart Symington, whose experience as 
Secretary of the Air Force and as chairman 
of the National Security Resources Board 
qualifies him as well as anyone in the coun- 
try to pass judgment, believes that it would 
be a great organizational improvement to 
create a chief of staff to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

He pointed out, in his March 31, 1951, re- 
port as chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board, the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff has no authority and no vote. 
“Accordingly, the number one military man 
in the Government is left with no statutory 
power of decision whatever.” 

“This is the reverse of standard American 
business practice,” he continued, “namely, 
to give authority to the best man available 
in order that he can direct agreed policy. If 
it had not been for the great personal pres- 
tige of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, the problem 
resulting from this lack of coordinated 
direction would have become far more seri- 
ous.” 

“It is a structural error in organization 
which can only grow in seriousness as it con- 
tinues to function—one which will cost the 
country needless billions of dollars.” 

There is an important and fundamental 
difference between the recommendation of 
the Bonner committee and that of Sym- 
ington. The Bonner committee would in- 
crease the authority of the Secretary of De- 
fense, while Symington would increase the 
authority of the No. 1 military man. 
The philosophy behind this difference will be 
discussed further on. 


TWO OPPOSITE THEORIES 

In the long discussions and investigations 
which preceded the unification act—the Na- 
tional Security Act of 19%7—two opposed 
philosophies developed, one which would 
have established a national defense chief of 
staff and general staff, as well as a secretary 
of defense, and the other which attempted 
to provide coordination through a secretary 
of defense and a joint chiefs of staff assisted 
by a small staff. The first plan would have 
provided centralized authority over the three 
armed services. The second plan left the 
three services practically independent. The 
Joint Chiefs had no authority over them 
when wearing the Joint Chief’s hat and could 
only make recommendations to the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The objections to the first plan were of 
two types. Some feared giving so much au- 
thority to the top military man might bring 
forth a man on horseback and hinder civilian 
control of the military. The other type of ob- 
jection came principally from nayal protag- 
onists who feared that any form of central- 
ized control might fail to regard the peculiar 
problems of the Navy and, through lack of 
understanding, make it impossible for the 
Navy to perform its missions. 

The Navy had good historical examples for 
these fears. If Corporal Hitler, with only an 
army background and with an army supreme 
commander, had given the German Navy ade- 
quate support in building submarines, it is 
not unlikely that Great Britain would have 
been starved out. In the Soviet Union, where 
the army had over-all control, the air was 
as completely subordinated to the army as 
the artillery. 
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Going to sea is a way of life. The Navy, 
for centuries forced to act for long periods 
completely out of touch with higher author- 
ity, was accustomed to independence of ac- 
tion. Consequently, its reasons for dislike 
of unification were deeply ingrained in its 
tradition as well as being based on fear of 
emasculation by a centralized authority 
without understanding of its functions. 


CONFLICTING OPINIONS 


The conflicting opinions resulted in an 
act which attempted to provide for coordina- 
tion, but which gave neither the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, nor the Secretary of Defense, suffi- 
cient authority to insure that the purpose 
of the act would be carried out. 

The basic policy laid down in the National 
Security Act was contradictory. It provided 
for the “integration (of the Armed Forces) 
into an efficient team of land, naval, and 
air forces” * * * but not to “merge 
them,” “for operation under unified con- 
trol.” The three military departments are 
“separately administered” by their secre- 
taries under the “direction, authority and 
control” of the Secretary of Defense who 
was given rather weak authority to end 
“duplicaiton and overlapping” in procure- 
ment, supply, transportation, storage, health, 
and research. 

A chairman for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
without vote or command authority over 
the three services, was provided in 1949 by 
amendment to the act. The original Joint 
Staff was limited to 100 members and later 
increased to 210. A national defense Chief 
of Staff or general staff was expressly for- 
bidden. 

This half-hearted measure has not func- 
tioned too well. Unified commands have 
been established all over the world where 
our forces serve, but for some strange rea- 
son none has been established for the de- 
fense of the United States. The Bonner 
committee noted that to the extent that 
unified commands have been established in 
several theaters of operation, there has been 
lacking the quivalent unification in logis- 
tical support.” 

JOINT STAFF PROCEDURE 


The Joint Staff is organized into groups 
dealing with strategic plans, logistic plans 
and intelligence. Problems are referred to 
the Joint Staff by any of the three services. 
The staff group comes up with a study and 
recommendations. This is referred to a 
committee composed of senior members of 
the three services so that each department 
can give its slant to the proposal. If it is 
complicated it is referred to an ad hoc com- 
mittee for further study. When this process 
has been gone through, and it is lengthy, 
and each service has presented its objec- 
tions, the study goes to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Here is another anomaly. The Joint 
Chiefs, except for the chairman, are each 
the chief of his own service. He has ap- 
proved his service's “slant” as chief of staff 
of the service. Then he puts on his other 
hat as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and is supposed to reach an objective find- 
ing as a member of the Joint Chiefs. 

It is hardly credible that the system works 
at all. That it does is due principally to 
patience, fairness, and integrity of the chair- 
man, General Bradley. We may not always 
be so fortunate in the chairman. 

The other development arising from the 
National Security Act is a mushroom growth 
of the office of the Secretary of Defense. In- 
cluding the Joint Staff, the Munitions Board, 
and the Research and Development Board, 
the Secretary's office has more than 2,300 
civilian personnel and more than 700 mili- 
tary. 

CIVILIAN STAFF GROWTH 

Since the military heads acting as a joint 
agency are held impotent by law, it has been 
necessary to build up a staff under the Sec- 


retary of Defense. So what has in fact re- 
sulted is the development of a national de- 
fense staff of bright young civilians who are 
trying, not very successfully, to carry out 
military functions which require years of 
training and background to perform effec- 
tively. 

It is apparent that such a system can 
never function effectively. The military 
functions now being performed in the Sec- 
retary's office should be performed under the 
military. But this would require strength- 
ening the chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as Symington recommended, and the 
development of a military national defense 
staff. This will have to come about by evo- 
lution. 

General Bradley will not recommend it al- 
though he believes in it. He has heard too 
much about civilian control and power 
hungry militarists. But he told the House 
Armed Services Committee when amend- 
ments to the National Security Act were un- 
der consideration in 1949: “With reference 
to this arriving eventually at a Chief of Staff, 
I have said at various times that I believe 
you will demand a single Chief of Staff some 
day. It may be 20 years from now. But 
it will come—not necessarily from the mili- 
tary but from you people who are inter- 
ested in economy and efficiency. I think it 
will never come until you do want it.” 

The report of the Bonner committee indi- 
cates that they are beginning to want it. 


Price Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recor the following copy 
of a letter that was sent to the editor of 
Business Week, by Mr. Ellis Arnall, Di- 
rector of the Office of Price Stabilization, 
on the subject of price controls: 


OFFICE OF PRICE STABILIZATION, 
Washington, June 11, 1952. 
Mr. ELLIOTT V. BELL, 
Editor and Publisher, Business Week, 
New York, N. F. 

Dear Mn. BELL: I read with great interest 
the article Price Controls: On the Way Out 
in the May 31 issue of Business Week. 

I hold your magazine in high esteem and 
am sure you would not knowingly publish 
erroneous information. But I feel that I 
cannot let the mistakes in your May 31 article 
stand without correction. 

Let me deny absolutely and categorically 
the Business Week assertion that “top staff 
men at the Office of Price Stabilization are 
working on a plan to scrap most price ceil- 
ings entirely.” 

Nor does OPS concede “that inflationary 
pressure is off for the time being.” To be 
sure, some soft spots have developed but the 
present economy is firm—a fact which I 
have reiterated with all the power at my 
command in appearances before Congress 
and public gatherings, as well as in press, 
radio and television interviews. 

Consumer prices rose by mid-April almost 
to the all-time peak reached last winter, 
largely because of a 1.1 percent increase in 
food prices. They stood almost 11 percent 
above June 1950. Food prices alone were 
up 1344 percent since that date. However, 
increases in wholesale food prices promise 
still further rises in the cost of living. On 
May 20, 1952, the Dun & Bradstreet weekly 
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index of wholesale food prices showed the 
sharpest rise in 21 months. 

These facts alone—and there are many 
others—should underscore the danger of dis- 
mantling the structure of price control in 
the manner which your article suggests. 
These facts should likewise indicate the rea- 
son why no responsible OPS official is con- 
sidering a plan to scrap price ceilings in 
face of the many real and potential pres- 
sures. 

I do not know the source of the informa- 
tion upon which this article is based. But 
I do know that if this source is an OPS 
Official, he speaks without authority or re- 
sponsibility. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIS ARNALL, 


Blind Object to Social Security Board 
Ruling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted by the Iowa Association of 
the Blind: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
recently passed an amendment to title X 
of the Social Security Act providing that 
in determining the need of blind aid recipi- 
ents the first $50 of earned income shall be 
disregarded; and 

Whereas the specific purpose of this 
amendment was to permit the blind person 
to retain a certain amount of earnings with- 
out reduction of the public-assistance grant 
as a method of encouraging the blind in 
their efforts to overcome the employment 
handicaps of blindness and to engage in the 
productive activities of the community; and 

Whereas the Senate Finance Committee 
expressly declared this to be the purpose 
of the amendment in the following words: 
“The present requirement stifies incentive 
and discourages the needy blind from be- 
coming self-supporting and therefore it 
should be replaced by a requirement that 
would assist blind individuals in becoming 
useful and productive members of their 
community;" and 

Whereas the House Committee on Ways 
and Means addressed itself to this funda- 
mental issue in equally pointed language: 
“Your committee * believes that 
(the blind) should be afforded incentive to 
work and to become as nearly self-support- 
ing as possible;” and 

Whereas notwithstanding all of the fore- 
going the Federal Social Security Board im- 
mediately assumed the position that the 
amendment should be interpreted as mean- 
ing that, while the first $50 of earned income 
could not be considered in determining the 
need of a blind person himself, it must be 
considered as part of the resources available 
to his spouse or other dependents, thus vir- 
tually nullifying the act of Congress in its 
application to all but single persons; and 

Whereas the matter was early brought be- 
fore the attorney general of Illinois for an 
opinion as to the correct interpretation of 
the amendment, and the attorney general 
ruled adversely to the position of the Social 
Security Board; and 

Whereas the Social Security Administra- 
tion has nevertheless persisted in its private 
and arbitrary interpretation and has issued 
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a directive embodying it: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Iowa Association of the 
Blind, assembled at Vinton, Iowa, in its an- 
nual convention on this 7th day of June 1952, 
That we strongly condemn and oppose this 
arbitrary interpretation by the Social Se- 
curity Board as a most flagrant nullification 
of an act of Congress by an administrative 
board, without color of right or authority 
and as violative of the basic American prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity and of en- 
couragement to all to become self-support- 
ing and contributing members of society; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge upon the National 
Federation of the Blind the policy of fight- 
ing the issue out on these grounds, rather 
than seeking further amendments, which 
would most likely be similarly disregarded by 
a board bent on having its own way in spite 
of the will of the people's representatives; 
be it further 

Resolved, That, mindful of our own weak- 
ness in numbers and influence which has in- 
vited the arrogant assaults of a burrowing 
bureaucracy, but being equally mindful of 
the strength of the principle we defend, 
which transcends the interest of the blind 
alone, and concerns all those who wish to 
preserve government by law and who oppose 
government by edict, we seek the help of 
public opinion and all citizens interested in 
checking the deplorable tendency toward ad- 
ministrative legislation; and that the secre- 
tary be therefore instructed to give coples 
of this resolution to the press and radio and 
to send copies to the members of the Iowa 
delegation in Congress. 


Texas Taft Leader Discusses Delegate 
Steal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter written by Joe Ingraham, 
Republican county chairman, of Harris 
County, Tex., and prior to the State 
convention one of the leaders of the Tarr 
forces in that State. This letter deals 
with the procedure followed by the Taft 
group in the selection of Texas delegates 
to the Republican National Convention. 
It speaks for itself, and I offer it without 
further comment: 

Houston, Tex., June 10, 1952. 
Mr. W. H. Worritow, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 

Dear Mn. Wonnwow: I see Herschel from 
time to time and he has suggested on several 
occasions that I write you about the political 
situation in Texas. There is so much to tell 
and I know that I can’t cover it all, but rll 
try to give you something of what has devel- 


I have been county chairman here in 
Harris County since I returned from the war 
in 1946. Harris County ts the largest county 
in population in the State and those of us 
who live here think it amounts to something. 
According to the 1950 official census figures 
Harris County had a population of 806,701. 
This is larger than the population of 13 
States. Harris County has more than 10 
percent of the population of Texas and, in 
the 1948 presidential election, cast more 
than 14 percent of the Republican votes in 


Texas. We have an active and vital Re- 
publican organization here, When I became 
county chairman there were only 19 pre- 
cincts organized in the county. Today we 
have 189 precincts organized. This comes 
through a general and sincere interest in 
republicanism, What happened here on May 
3 was not a great surprise to me because I 
have seen the thing building up for the past 
6 years, 

As you know, I have been a stanch sup- 
porter of Senator Tarr for President for the 
past several years. I have discussed the 
subject with you several times. In 1948 I 
was a Tarr delegate from this district to 
the Republican National Convention in 
Philadelphia, and I believe we discussed the 
matter there at that time. When Tarr vis- 
ited Houston on March 10, 1952, I was in 
charge of the arrangements for his visit and 
it was a successful affair. We had over 900 
at a noonday luncheon at the Rice Hotel 
and at night he spoke at the city audito- 
rium to an overflow crowd of 6,500, which is 
the largest crowd I have ever seen at the 
city auditorium for any event. I engaged 
the auditorium in the face of criticism from 
the Republican old-guard leaders, who 
stated that the Senator would be speaking 
to empty seats and that I should have him 
in a hotel ballroom. The following night 
he did appear in Dallas in a hotel ballroom 
and spoke to 700 selected people, admission 
by ticket only. What happened here was 
revolutionary as it is the first time a Re- 
publican has ever been presented in Texas 
in a large auditorium. And it proved what 
I have always claimed—that if you'll open 
the gates and let the people in, they will 
come, 

I was practically alone in advocating a 
campaign in Texas for Tarr carried directly 
to the people. The machine had never 
functioned that way. When the Eisenhower 
campaign was opened in Texas the Tarr 
leaders took a defeatist attitude from the 
beginning and, instead of carrying the cam- 
paign for Tarr to the people, assumed the 
defeatist attitude that they could not win 
such a campaign. The campaign for Tarr 
in Texas was a negative one. Their entire 
efforts were devoted to getting people to 
agree to bolt their ct conventions or 
their county conventions and getting the 
members of the State executive committee 
to agree to seat the Tarr delegates regard- 
less of the merits of the case. Ben Tate 
was here in February and at that early date 
he was talking up the idea of bolting. I 
have never favored the idea of minority bolt- 
ing, and I objected to it at that time. 

Eisenhower won in Harris County fairly 
and squarely. Our election law provides for 
the holding of precinct conventions (May 3) 
at which all qualified voters of the party 
May attend and vote. Thereafter it is 
handled through a chain of delegated au- 
thority to the county convention (May 6) 
and the State convention (May 27). Pre- 
cinct conventions were held in 185 pre- 
cincts. There were rump conventions in 41 
of the precincts. By this I mean that 2 
sets of credentials were filed from 41 pre- 
cincts, thereby presenting contests. All of 
the bolting groups were minority Taft groups 
who had been coached and planted by the 
local Taft campaign. The local Eisenhower 
campaign had announced a policy against 
bolting and had asked their followers not 
to bolt if they were out-voted. At our county 
convention a committee of five, three pro- 
Tarr and two pro-Eisenhower, was appoint- 
ed to determine who were the rightfully 
elected delegates from the 41 contested pre- 
cincts and, in each case, it was found that 
the Eisenhower delegates were in the ma- 
jority. In our county convention there were 
215 Eisenhower delegate votes against 19 
Taft delegate votes. The 41 contested pre- 
cincts accounted for a total of 69 delegate 
votes. If all of the 69 contested delegates 
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were conceded to Tarr this would still 
leave a total of 146 for Eisenhower against 
88 for TAFT. 

In the county convention on May 6 a Taft 
bolt was staged although those bolting were 
not accredited delegates to the county con- 
vention. Some of them represented minority 
groups in the bolting precincts who had 
failed in attempts to be elected as delegates 
to the county convention. On the morning 
of the county convention a large ad was run 
in the Houston Post (containing a line that 
it had been paid for by Mrs. Carl G. Stearns, 
our national committeewoman) slowing a 
picture of Senator Tarr and urging all peo- 
ple who favored Tarr to come to the county 
convention. The ad included this line, “It 
is essential that Taft workers be present at 
their convention. Whether you are accred- 
ited delegates or not, you have a right to be 
there.” In addition to this they also con- 
ducted intensive telephoning asking people 
to go to the county convention. And this is 
the group that bolted our county convention, 
those who were not delegates. These facts 
were developed at the contest before the 
State executive committee just prior to the 
State convention, and in the face of the over- 
whelming and conclusive record the State 
executive committee voted to seat the Taft 
bolting group. I appeared as the principal 
witness at this hearing for the Eisenhower 
group, as I was impelled by truth and justice 
so to do. As county chairman, I am chair- 
man for all of the Republicans and it is my 
duty to organize the party, arrange for the 
holding of precinct conventions in as many 
precincts as possible, and to facilitate and 
open, rather than suppress, the free and open 
expression of choice by all Republicans. 

The Eisenhower forces not only won in 
Harris County, but they won in the State at 
large. At the Dallas County convention the 
precinct returns were canvassed by a com- 
mittee of Taft and Eisenhower supporters 
and the Taft people openly admitted and 
stated in the county convention that they 
had lost and an Eisenhower delegation to 
the State convention was elected. After the 
county convention adjourned a group of 
Taft supporters went off and drew up a set 
of county credentials and for warde them, 
thereby presenting a contest. In the face 
of this record the Taft delegation was seated 
by the State executive committee. 

In Rusk County (east Texas) precinct con- 
ventions had been held in 14 precincts with 
one delegate vote each. At the county con- 
vention the voting was eight for Eisenhower, 
six Tarr. Compton, the local Taft man, 
openly stated to the convention in effect, “If 
you can’t beat ‘em, join ‘em; I move that 
this convention vote unanimously for Eisen- 
hower,” and on his motion the county con- 
vention did vote unanimously for Eisen- 
hower and certified an Eisenhower delegation 
to the State convention. Then Compton 
went off by himself and prepared and for- 
warded Taft credentials. In the face of this 
record the State executive committee seated 
Compton. 

In Travis County (Austin) the county con- 
vention had been properly called to convene 
at the county courthouse at 10 a.m. The 
county convention convened, transacted its 
business, including the election of an Eisen- 
hower delegation to the State convention, 
and adjuorned before noon. No dissents 
were expressed in the convention. At 6:15 
p. m. a Mr. Harmon with a group of four 
or five others went to the courthouse and 
summarily went through the motions of 
holding a convention and certified a list of 
Taft delegates. His group was seated by the 
State committee. 

I could go on and on with this sordid story 
in county after county. There was no sem- 
blance of an honest effort to decide any con- 
test on its merits. The morning after the 
various contests were heard I saw one of the 
members of the State committee and asked 
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him if he felt all right about what he had 
done the night before. He replied, “No, I 
don't and I wouldn't do it again, but I had 
agreed to go along with it.” That pretty 
well tells the whole story, and I’m sure there 
are others who don’t feel well about it. 

Let me go back to Harris County and give 
you an idea of some of the Tarr bolting there. 
In precinct 38 a total of 340 voters were en- 
rolled. On the first test of strength (the 
election of chairman of the precinct conven- 
tion) the vote was 212 for the Eisenhower 
man and 120 for the Taft man. Of the 120 
people who voted for Tart, 6 of them bolted. 
The remaining 114 Taft people should tell 
you that the Taft voters in Houston, by and 
large, are honorable people and the Taft 
people here, by and large, did not take part 
in the planned campaign to bolt precinct 
conventions if they lost. In fact, most of the 
people I know refused to do it. In precinct 
70 a total of 269 voters were enrolled. Of 
this number only four (two men and their 
wives) bolted and sent in contesting creden- 
tials. In precinct 175 a total of 476 voters 
were enrolled. Of this number only four 
(again two men and their wives) bolted and 
sent in contesting credentials. In some pre- 
cincts the contesting rump conventions ap- 
peared to consist of one person only. 

At the State convention in Mineral Wells 
I had a talk with both Dave Ingalls and 
CARROLL REECE. I told them that Eisenhower 
had won his State fairly and squarely and 
that Tart should claim the delegates he won, 
concede those he lost and carry on his fight 
elsewhere. I told them that if the pian 
to steal the Texas delegates were carried 
through it would hurt Tarr all over the coun- 
try and that it would seriously impair his 
chances of nomination and of election. And 
I asked them how Tarr could campaign 
against corruption if he did not disclaim 
delegates not honestly and lawfully won. 

The only justification I have heard in sup- 
port of the State committee’s action is that 
they arbitrarily conclude, in their own minds, 
that those who voted for Eisenhower were 
not Republicans. We have no registration 
law in Texas, At a meeting of the State 
committee in February it adopted a resolu- 
tion providing a test for Republicans, the 
effect of which was that no person should be 
entitled to participate in a Republican pre- 
cinct convention unless he or she signed a 
declaration, “I am a Republican, and desire 
to participate in Republican activities in, the 
year 1952.“ This was their test of a Repub- 
lican. The voters who attended precinct 
conventions signed the declaration. They 
will want to tell you that there are not as 
many Republicans as those who attended the 
precinct conyentions, but this is not borne 
out by the facts. In 1948, in Harris County, 
43,117 voted for Dewey and Warren. Fifty- 
seven thousand four hundred and fifty-four 
voters in Harris County voted for Jack Porter, 
Republican nominee for United States Sen- 
ator. Only 16,332 attended Republican pre. 
cinct conventions in Harris County. Take 
in my own precinct for instance, 1,301 voted 
for Dewey and Warren, while 418 attended 
the Republican precinct convention this 
year. The State committee is composed of 
62 members (31 men and 31 women) from 
31 State senatorial districts scattered 
throughout the State. Can these people 
stand in east Texas, north Texas, west Texas, 
and south Texas and look into Harris County 
and say who the Republicans are better than 
we can? 

Another idea that the Zweifel-Taft group 
is trying to promote is that they are the old- 
line Republicans and that those who support 
Eisenhower, or those who believe in handling 
the thing honestly and fairly, are newcomers, 
whom they refer to as Republicans-for-a- 
day.” This is not borne out by the facts. In 
our Harris County convention perhaps a 
dozen who could call themselves Republicans 
before 1952 (and they were not delegates) 
joined with the bolting group. The others 


were a group of people who had answered the 
ad and people whom none of us who had 
been regular had ever seen before. At least 
nine-tenths of our known regular Republi- 
cans here remained in the county conven- 
tion. Among those who remained were Otto 
Letzerich, an active Republican for 55 years, 
a former member of the State committee and 
a man who has been a delegate to national 
conventions in previous years; Irl F. Ken- 
nerly, the man who made the keynote ad- 
dress at the first Republican State conven- 
tion which I attended in 1932; M. S. McCor- 
quodale, keynoter of our State conventions 
in 1936 and 1948 and a delegate to the na- 
tional convention in 1948; Jack Porter, our 
member of the State committee and Repub- 
lican nominee for United States Senator in 
1948; Mrs. R. H. J. Osborn, our member of 
the State committee and for many years an 
active Republican; W. L. Davis, an active Re- 
publican for 50 years or more; and many of 
our old-line precinct chairmen. 

The Zweifel-Taft group want to change the 
rules after they have played the game and 
lost. Actually they campaigned actively all 
over the State to get Democrats to come into 
the precinct conventions and vote for Taft. 
About » week before the precinct conventions 
Henry Zweifel spoke in Houston and threw 
out an open invitation to Democrats to come 
into the Republican precinct conventions. 
And whom did they elect on the Zweifel- 
Taft delegation as delegate for this district 
to the Republican National Convention? 
The answer is R. W. Milner, Jr., who was a 
delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1948, a delegate to the Democratic 
State convention in 1950, and who told me 
in February this year that he was a Demo- 
crat. The other delegate from this district 
on that slate is Douglas Marshall, who bolted 
his precinct convention after he was out- 
voted. Who are the delegates from this dis- 
trict on the Porter-Eisenhower delegation? 
Keith McCanse and Mrs. R. H. J. Osborn, 
both of whom are lifelong Republicans and 
both of whom have active records of service 
in the party over many years. Mrs. Osborn 
is our member from this district on the State 
committee and for a number of years before 
that she was the Republican county chair- 
woman for Harris County, Keith McCanse 
was local manager for the Dewey-Warren 
campaign in 1948. 

They have beat the bushes thin to get Dem- 
ocrats to come in and support Tarr and they 
welcome them with open arms, even put 
them on the delegation. They only object to 
former Democrats who support General 
Eisenhower. 

This is probably more than you will want 
to read but I would not know how to shorten 
it any and give you a factual picture of what 
happened. 

Sincerely your friend, 
JOE INGRAHAM, 
Attorney. 


Twelfth Annual Townsend Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the following state- 
ment that I prepared for the twelfth an- 
nual Townsend convention now being 
held in California this week: 

TWELFTH ANNUAL TOWNSEND CONVENTION 

Dr. Francis E. Townsend has been twice a 
pioneer. I remember his first career which 
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began—like that of another great Ameri- 
can—in a log cabin in Illinois. I picture 
the young school teacher in Kansas, the 
young medical student, and the pioneer doc- 
tor in the Black Hills of North Dakota who 
moved finally to California. 

In the black year of 1933, when Dr. Town- 
send was in his sixties, that career came to 
a close when he found himself unemployed, 
with a family to support, and with only a 
few hundred dollars in the bank. 

It is characteristic of the man that he saw 
beyond his own immediate problem by iden- 
tifying himself with the whole of a suffer- 
ing humanity. The result, as all of us know, 
was the letter to a Long Beach paper, dated 
September 30, 1933, which launched the 
Townsend plan. In his own darkest moment, 
Dr. Townsend caught the vision which has 
carved out his second career as a pioneer. 

Why did the Townsend plan spread like 
wildfire? Why has it continued to expand 
and grow beyond the years of depression 
when it was born, through a period of the 
greatest prosperity this country has ever 
known? I think I know the answer. It is 
because there is, in all of you, that spark of 
the pioneer spirit which has brought this 
country through so many dark hours. It is 
the capacity to dream and believe when the 
going gets rough. 

Dr. Townsend has told us of the evidences 
of that spirit which appeared in the early 
days of the movement. Describing the re- 
sponse to the first Townsend petitions which 
were circulated, he wrote: 

“A wonderful transformation had come 
over the people who had taken the petition 
out. Hope was in their faces; a new gleam 
was in their eyes. These people saw that 
there was still a ray of sunshine for them, 
that they might win a modicum of comfort 
in old age. So, like typical Americans, they 
began a battle for human rights, armed with 
a do-or-die spirit. The original handful of 
people has multiplied, first by the hundred, 
then by the thousands, then by the hundred 
thousands, and now by the millions.” 

In this age of fearful men it is, indeed, a 
refreshing experience to be with people like 
you whose thoughts and plans are geared 
confidently into the present and the future. 
Why is it, I have wondered sometimes, that 
Townsendites have so great a measure of 
the spirit of courage and cooperation and 
accomplishment which has made our coun- 
try great? You have lived through two 
World Wars and a depression of unprece- 
dented severity. Some of you lost your busi- 
ness, your home, or your farm during that 
depression. 

I believe that no generation in the history 
of the world has seen such great changes in 
the habit patterns of a people. At the turn 
of the century, McKinley was President of 
the United States, which had just acquired 
the Philippines, Cuba, and Puerto Rico as a 
result of the Spanish-American War. In 
England, Queen Victoria reigned over the 
celebration of a century of peace. 

Most Americans walked to work or drove 
a horse. Few people had ever ridden in a 
“gasoline buggy,” and most people had never 
seen one. Rubber tires for buggies were the 
great forward step in transportation. The 
average workweek was 10 hours a day, 6 days 
week in the cities. and on the farms the 
hours were even longer. The American wom- 
an had a wood- or coal-burning kitchen 
range, a gas plate, or a gas stove. Her skirts 
swept the ground, and her blouse was called 
a “shirtwaist.” The possibilities of Mar- 
coni’s wireless were dramatized by the steam- 
ship Republic on the high seas in 1909, but 
few men could foresee that radio was short- 
ly to become a national institution, and no 
one could have predicted that we could 
have television in our homes today. 

Universal disarmament, world-wide peace, 
general education, and a good living fcr 
everybody were forecast for the new twentieth 
century. It is true that there have been 
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more peace movements, disarmament con- 
ferences, treaties of arbitration, and pacific 
settlements of tense disputes than there 
were wars. But at the same time the most 
civilized and advanced nations have fought 
the two most brutal and destructive wars of 
history. In the atomic bomb man has ac- 
quired control of nature’s most destructive 
force. 

In your lifetime, the newspapers have de- 
scribed the building of the Panama Canal, 
the assassination of President McKinley, the 
first flight of an airplane, and the conquest 
of yellow fever and other deadly diseases. 
Henry Ford, a grease-stained mechanic, de- 
vised the idea of assembly line production, 
thus putting the motor car within reach of 
the common man. In the first half of the 
century the farm-to-city movement began 
to develop. Oil wells and Wall Street com- 
peted in making men rich, until Wall Street 
collapsed on that dark day, October 29, 1929. 

The crash ushered in losses of $15,000,000,000 
by the end of the year, and was followed by 
the great depression. 

There are today, as there were in the past, 
people who will say that hope is gone—that 
there are too many people with too many 
problems. But for Townsendites, there re- 
mains much to be done, You are endowed 
with confidence in the future because you 
have been the builders and producers of the 
past. This country cannot forget that the 
men and women who are today 60 years of 
age and over are the same men and women 
who have built and manned our tremendous 
productive capacity during the incredible 
half-century just ended, Largely through 
your efforts the national income has been 
multiplied by ten in the past 4 decades— 
from $27,900,000,000 in 1914 to $276,000,000,- 
000 in 1952. The gross national product, 
during the same period, has been multiplied 
by &—from $40,000,000,000 to around $300,- 
000,000,000. 

For my own part, I am convincad that the 
great strength of the Townsend movement 
arises from the fact that it has, from the 
beginning, been concerned with the spirit of 
our people, as well as with their material 
needs. Something of this spirit—and of the 
unflagging purpose which lies behind it— 
is revealed in the words of Dr. Townsend 
himself on the eve of his eighty-fifth birth- 
day in January 1952. Asked if he had mede 
any New Year's resolutions, the good doctor 
replied: 

“T have resolved to complete the task I set 
out for myself in the depths of the great 
depression. 

“Tt was back in 1933, and the Townsend 
plan was still an undeveloped idea, strug- 
gling for expression within my brain. Those 
were the lean years, when men fought each 
other for a scrap of bread, and when a dollar 
often meant the difference between a meal 
and very real hunger. I saw people rummage 
in garbage cans for food in those days. I 
saw the ugliness of universal poverty. And 
I made a resolution. It went something like 
this: 

“Resolved, That in this land of ours there 
is no place for poverty in the midst of plenty. 
There is poverty only because millions of dis- 
possessed people—the aged and the dis- 
abled—are unwanted by industry and there- 
fore are denied the purchasing power en- 
joyed by those who are employed. 

“Resolved, That the way to create universal 
prosperity and to maintain it is to adopt a 
mutual Government insurance system that 
will provide regular monthly buying power 
for those unable to hold jobs; and further 

“Resolved, That beginning this day I shall 
devote the remainder of my years to the 
abolition of poverty in America through 
adoption of universal insurance.” 

In the spirit of Dr. Townsend, let us dedi- 
cate ourselves today to the great tasks which 
remain before us. One of the greatest of 


these tasks is taking care of our own, As a 
nation, we are just beginning to understand 
the full extent of the problems facing our 
aged citizens, and to realize that they have 
come about as a result of forces operating 
over a long period of time. The American 
people are beginning to learn that our policy 
for the aged affects every segment of our 
population. Townsendites have known for 
too long how difficult it has become for older 
people to obtain suitable housing, adequate 
food, and decent clothing on reduced or non- 
existent incomes. You do not need to be in- 
formed that the buying power of the dollar 
has been cut just about in half since 1939— 
or that the effect of rapid increases in the 
cost of living is particularly distressing for 
retired persons whose incomes are already 
far too low. 

You do not need to be told that at least 
one-half of the aged couples in this country 
today are living on a substandard income— 
that almost one-third of persons aged 65 and 
over in 1949 had no income at all, while 
about half of the remaining 70 percent had 
incomes of less than $1,000 per year. You 
know that the social security system, es- 
tablished in 1935 with the ostensible purpose 
of providing for retirement, has demon- 
strated its inadequacy in the face of these 
conditions. You know that the average pay- 
ment even under the liberalized old-age and 
survivors insurance system is around $42 a 
month. You know that average payments 
under old-age assistance in the United States 
are around §45 a month—and that those pay- 
ments cannot be made until after a thorough 
investigation by a social worker to make sure, 
through the “means test,” that pensioners 
have exhausted all of their other resources, 
According to my arithmetic, $45 a month 
equals $540 a year. How, I ask you, can any- 
body buy rent, and food, and clothing with 
that kind of money? 

You know that most State old-age assist- 
ance laws penalize any pensioner who can 
find a small job to supplement that pittance, 
that most welfare agencies require that every 
dollar earned by a pensioner must be re- 
ported so that it can be deducted from that 
@45-a-month allowance. This is the penalty 
which is being enacted today against the 
more than 5,000,000 Americans living on as- 
sistance payments because age, misfortune, 
or illness have exhausted their earning power 
and their resources. 

Let us think back to that day in September 
1933, when Dr. Townsend looked out of his 
bathroom window one morning to see three 
old women picking unusable scraps out of 
garbage cans, and then looked at a store 
window filled with food. And then, inspired 
by his vision and his example, let us move 
forward into the wilderness of materialism 
and selfishness, inspired with the spirit of 
the pioneers who have gone before us and 
the sure conviction that we shall achieve our 
goal, 


A Thought-Provoking Editorial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Spencer Needle of June 
9. Every Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives should read this searching 
discussion of an important problem: 
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THE Part THEY PLAY 


We have a theory, long held, that a re- 
examination of the place of the political 
party in a democratic government is way 
overdue. 

This need was pointed up by the recent 
gyrations of the well-oiled Tarr organization 
which appear to have left it in virtual con- 
trol of the Republican National Convention. 
As you know, that convention is going to 
name the man most people in these parts 
will give their votes to. 

The point is that a few professional poli- 
ticians—the kind who are caricatured and 
joked about, are also the kind who have 
successfully played down their tremendous 
role in democratic government for years. We 
had the laughs and they have the control. 

People like you and me, at the grass roots 
level, are responsible. Too many up-turned 
noses have made politics the prerogative of 
the few. Too many shirkers have thought 
the ballot box on election day was all that 
duty demanded. As we have said before, the 
ballot box on election day is the final bout 
on the card where the preliminaries are 
often more important. 

The object of democratic government is to 
hear the voices of as people as pos- 
sible. With our system that is not possible 
unless those same voices are heard in poli- 
tics. The place to start is at the local level. 

Ask yourself a few simple questions and 
the answers will give you an index to what 
you are doing about the democratic insti- 
tutions in which you take pride. There are 
four town committeemen in Spencer—two 
per major party. Can you name them? Do 
you know the name of the Republican Part , 
chairman and the vice chairman for Tioga 
County? 

How much part do you think you had in 
selecting convention delegates under the 
system in New York State this year? (Na- 
tional primaries would help, but they're not 
a cure-all.) 

Have you ever really done anything about 
a local election? Have you ever turned down 
an opportunity to run for office? 

You know what could be done about those 
things, and there's one other. You could in- 
sist upon training in the practical aspects 
of State and local government in our schools, 

It's past time we really thought about the 
part politics play. 


* What Price Freedom Now? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on June 8, 
1952, Dr. Daniel A. Poling delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon before the gradu- 
ating class of Norwich University, North- 
field, Vt. I believe it is one of the finest 
sermons ever delivered before any gradu- 
ating class, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT Price FREEDOM Now? 

(By Daniel A. Poling, D. D., clergyman, au- 
thor, editor; pastor, Baptist Temple, Phila- 
delphia; chaplain, Chapel of the Four 
Chaplains (inter-faith shrine) ) 

“And the chief captain answered ‘With a 
great sum obtained I this freedom.’ And Paul 
said, ‘But I was free born'.“ The Acts 22:28. 
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In this one verse from the Holy Scriptures 
is contained the formula of American free- 
dom—it is both an inheritance and an 
achievement. Paul, the apostle, was born 
free. The centurion achieved his freedom— 
he obtained it at a great price. 

Young men of Norwich University, gradu- 
ates of this unpredictable year 1952, you 
and I received our freedom from the found- 
ing fathers and mothers. But if we are really 
to possess it and finally to retain it, also we 
must win it. 

Of the true patriot it may be sung: 


“He boasts no pomp of heraldry, 
He scorns the knighting rod. 

His epaulets are noble deeds, 
His peerage is from God. 

He takes not from ancestral graves 
the glory of his name, 

But wins as once his fathers won, 
the laurel wreath of fame.” 


When I was a small boy in an Oregon val- 
ley, my father took me to a great ranch and 
in an old shed, I saw a covered wagon that 
crossed the Plains in 1849, Later I heard the 
story of the wagon and, having heard it, I 
asked to hear it again and again. I listened 
to it until I knew it by heart. Once I climbed 
into the high seat and sat alone under the 
dust-filled canvas above the great wheels 
that rolled down the Oregon Trail. There I 
dreamed the wagon’s dream. Now I was be- 
side the woman who once rode there, a baby 
in her arms and another under her heart, 
I saw the man, young and resolute, striding 
by the oxen. Then came the night and the 
wagons made a protecting circle, with fires 
burning within. The guards rode out to the 
north and south, to the east and west. With 
the frugal meal eaten, the pioneers gathered 
for the evening prayers and then went to 
their rest. Came the dawn, and the wagons 
rolled on. They rolled on until at last they 
pushed the frontiers of the Nation deep into 
the vast Pacific. But, graduates of Norwich, 
the wagons of the Oregon Trail came after 
other wagons had rolled, came after ships 
had sailed across uncharted seas, to land the 
Pilgrims in New England and the Dutch on 
Manhattan, the Scotch-Irish in the Caro- 
linas, and the Catholics in Maryland, the 
Swedes and Quakers in Pennsylvania, and 
those earliest Cavaliers in Virginia. The 
Oregon wagons came after Daniel Boone and 
all the intrepid ones of the great crossing 
had made the dark and bloody ground blos- 
som as the rose. 

By the sacrifices and achievements of 
those who have gone before us, we are the 
United States of America. From Plymouth 
Rock to Yorktown, from the Bluegrass by 
way of the trace to the Lone Star, and from 
Council Bluffs to Santa Fe on to Sutter's 
Mill and to the valleys and emerald moun- 
tains, where rolls the Oregon, our unique 
heritage of freedom has been purchased for 
us by those who have gone before us. 

Theirs is a finished work. 

Always. and in each generation, the price 
of freedom has been paid. From that price 
we cannot detract, and to it we cannot add. 

Those who fought and died in World War 
II, and now those who fight and die in Korea, 
did not make their bloody events. They bore 
and bear their hardness, they knew and know 
their horror, and they mature so quickly to 
administer all its functions and to win its 
victory. They, the living whom we cherish 
and these beloved dead whom we honor, have 
made their contributions to liberty and 
union, to peace with power and with justice 
for all mankind. And, as we have said of 
the work of the founding fathers and 
mothers, we say now of the work of our 
sons—from that which they have finished, 
we cannot detract, and to it we cannot add. 
We may only offer our humble tribute and 
declare our yet greater, our immortal faith. 


“They kept their rendezvous with death 
So valiantly and soon. 

They pledged their youth and gave their all 
And rested then at noon, 

Now God will give them greater things 
And have them by his side; 

Then rested they shall build new worlds 
Where death itself has died!” 


But we live in a confused world, a world 
that rocks and seems ready to tumble in upon 
us. Small wonder that we are confused in 
our thinking and that there are defeatists 
among us. There are those who say: We did 
not win the war. These dead, however val- 
lantly they fought, however gloriously they 
died, fought and died in vain.” Indeed it is 
not hard to make an all but convincing case 
for this conclusion. You and I have seen 
the rubble heaps of Europe. Within 12 
months more than a hundred men, women, 
and children have been killed in Berlin, un- 
der crushing battle ruins and from acciden- 
tally exploded, buried shells and bombs, 
Across all continents, while ancient cultures 
disappear, while the Allies of yesterday arm 
against each other, civilization itself trembles 
upon the brink of the ultimate disaster. 
Surely, by all the tests of time and space, the 
world today is worse off than it was before 
Hitler marched into Poland, worse off than it 
was before Kaiser Wilhelm sent his gray 
hordes against the battlements of Liege and 
launched World War I. Surely, two world 
wars have settled no problems and laid no 
foundations upon which men may build a 
better life for the children of tomorrow. 

Surely, war is only destructive and eter- 
nally evil. I hate it. Twice, I have seen 
it waste the substance of the world. Twice, 
I have watched it spit men on bayonets and 
scatter them like offal across fields or over 
islands, Twice, I have known war's futility 
and violence. Let it be damned forever. 

But say on, sir, for all has not been said. 
The issue is at last not war but “What shall 
free men who would continue to be free, 
what shall free men do when war is thrust 
upon them?” There are tests other than 
those of time and space and we must have 
a vision now that sees beyond the rubble 
heaps of Europe, if we would be worthy of 
these, our dead. 

“What did your boy get by dying?” a 
friend who is a pacifist asked the father of 
a son who went down with his torpedoed ship 
in the icy waters of the North Atlantic. 
The man asking the question went on then 
to name the tests that I have already named 
and with others added. But when he had 
finished that father had the answer, the 
answer that had never been clear to him 
before. He said, “What did my son get by 
dying? Why, sir, he and all the others who 
died, and those of that vaster number, thank 
God, who challenged death and lived, he 
and they got for us the chance to keep 
on talking, got for us the chance to hold 
and cherish all our freedoms, the chance to 
pass them on, unimpaired and strengthened, 
to our children and our children’s children. 
Sir, they got for us the chance, the fighting 
chance, to win the peace.” And that, grad- 
uating class of 1952, that fighting chance 
to win the peace is everything. Winning 
the war and winning the peace are one. 
These dead have not died in vain unless we, 
the living, live in vain. Unless we who have 
received so great and precious an inheritance 
from our fathers and now from our sons 
in these unpredictable times, fail to make 
that inheritance our own achievement. 

Always freedom is on the march, Always 
the goal of free men is on ahead. Always 
liberty must be reborn in each of us and 
rewon here and now. Freedom’s price, so 
fully offered in the past and so fully paid, 
must be offered and paid again and again 
and yet again. Paid now by you and me. 

Let us not blink the brutal fact that free- 
dom's immediate challenge, a challenge dark 
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and ominous, is communism. Never before 
in all recorded history has human liberty 
been threatened as it is now, threatened by 
t>is anti-God, atheistic totalitarianism. 
Make no mistake about it, for here a mis- 
take could become fatal. Between commu- 
nism and American freedom, communism, 
and free initiative, or the American way of 
life, there is a great gulf fixed, an impass- 
able chasm. These two cannot be reconciled 
and only one can at last survive. Do I mean 
then that war, all-out world war III. is in- 
evitable? No. Definitely no. I do not con- 
sent to all-out world war III— the war that 
could end man. But to stop world war III 
before it starts, we must face facts. We 
must know the truth, “Ye shall know the 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
Communism, this atheistic totalitarianism, 
with its denial of the dignity of personality, 
with its enslavement of the individual to the 
State, with its destruction of every personal 
liberty, has within itself the seed of its own 
death. Communism will destroy itself— 
given time and the eternal vigilance of free 
peoples. Communism, at last, cannot sur- 
vive itself. But this seed of death must 
have time to germinate. It must grow a 
crop and come to a harvest. Already there 
are harvest signs—rebellion in Yugoslavia, 
multiplying trials in Hungry and Bulgaria, 
the growing underground in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, a broader resistance in Fin- 
land, and volcanic rumblings in East Ger- 
many and within Russia itself. The seed 
grows, the harvest is maturing. 

But to gain the time required, we must 
bestrong. Today, asin no hour since George 
Washington took command of the Conti- 
nental Army under the Cambridge elm, 
patriotism anc. idealism must be reconciled 
with stern reality. Only strength, compre- 
hensive strength—moral, spiritual, and 
physical strength—is adequate for freedom’s 
highest hour. This strength must be first of 
all an unfailing, veritable passion for lib- 
erty. It must bring to all our Luman labors 
a dynamic faith in God— Faith of our 
fathers, living still; in spite of dungeon, 
fire, and sword.” Fellow Americans In God 
We Trust” must become now vastly more 
than a motto, vastly more than four words 
upon a coin. 

When human help had failed and all was 
lost but courage and hope, the Father of 
His Country knelt in the snows of Valley 
Forge and called down the last reserves of 
Heaven. He rose then and led liberty to the 
Delaware and across. He made faith come 
alive in deeds of great valor. He set the stars 
in glory there. 

Within 2 years, the most dynamic and 
prophetic organization born since the war, 
has been created, the all-American confer- 
ence to combat communism, Nearly 70 na- 
tional organizations, representing all faiths, 
all economic, patriotic, labor, veterans, edu- 
cational, management, and youth groups, 
and with memberships totaling more than 
80,000,000, have come together with a single 
purpose. Here is a demonstration of unity 
that is not uniformity. Here is compre- 
hensive strength and a clear call to help win 
the peace. 

This comprehensive strength includes jus- 
tice and must include justice with more than 
mere justice to our own people. I ever free- 
dom falls, it will be at the hamd of no 
foreign foe. If ever freedom dies, it will be 
from an inner sickness. All the guarantees 
of the Constitution and of the Bill of Rights 
must become steadily, and they are becoming 
steadily, the heritage and proud possession 
of all Americans. No man and no group 
among us can be deprived of any portion 
of freedom's birthright without danger and, 
in these times, without the promise of vital 
danger to freedom, itself. But when com- 
munism or any other “ism” points the finger 
of scorn, or seeks to capitalize upon our 
imperfections, we reply: “Ours is the free- 
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dom to perfect freedom. Ours is the oppor- 
tunity to increase opportunities. We are not 
perfect, but always we strive toward the 
mark—life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 


ness. 

But in these days when totalitarian might 
and atheistic brutality destroy populations 
and cultures in slave camps, recognizes no 
laws of international conduct, and sets as 
its goal world revolution, also physical 
strength, comprehensive military prepared- 
ness is as indispensable to the safety of 
America and to winning the peace as is police 
protection to the security of a community. 
At whatever cost, we must make and keep 
the Nation strong. At whatever cost, we 
must hold the barricades of freedom, while 
in communism, the seed of death grows to 
its sure harvest. 

Finally, what is the irreducible minimum, 
the final price of freedom for America, here 
and now? The great discovery of World 
War II was the maturity of youth. One of 
the difficult psychological adjustments in 
the peace centered here. Parents and pro- 
fessors could not believe their eyes. We 
were baffled and those who had won a war 
were baffled too. I knew one ex-serviceman 
who fled his home and turned up at Quan- 
tico, because he could not get accustomed 
to having his mother tuck him in at night. 
He had been a marine at Guadalcanal and on 
Guam. But, happily, the problem this inci- 
dent describes ts being solved. 

The supreme discovery of World War II 
was the maturity of youth and the supreme 
achievement of World War II was American 
unity. It is not by chance that “United” 
if the first word of our national name, the 
United States. Unity is not uniformity. 
Uniformity is sterility. It does not have 
propagating power. Unity is dynamic and 
creative, even as it must be created. Unity 
must be wrought out as metal, white heated, 
as shaped upon an anvil. Unity can only be 
achieved where there are differences and in 
the presence of an event or in the service 
of a cause transcending all differences. And 
it is the uniqueness of unity that it strength- 
ens and enriches the particular loyalty of the 
individuals and groups that have achieved 
it. Here, too, is the genius and uniqueness 
of America. 


“Lo every people here has sent 

Its sons to answer Freedom's call, 

Their living blood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the Nation’s wall. 

Then let us purge of poisoned thought 
That service to the state we give, 

And so be worthy as we ought, 
Of this great land in which we live.” 


In World War II, as never before in our 
National history, we became united. We 
‘were Americans all—all races, all faiths, all 
colors, all economic and industrial groups, 
at home and overseas, on all the fronts of 
war, united to defeat the foe who, at times, 
seemed irresistible, and to win the war with 
a chance to win the peace. This unity was 
the supreme achievement of World War II. 

One Friday afternoon in March 1948, I flew 
Into the great base at Natal, Brazil, from 
Dakar on the west coast of Africa. In the 
senior chaplain, I found an old friend, the 
Rev. Samuel Overstreet, of Massachusetts. 
Presently, I asked him whether he could 
drive me to Natal City—I needed a replace- 
ment for the leather wristband of my watch. 
The chaplain shook his head and said: Sor- 
Ty, but tonight I'm conducting the Jewish 
Service for the Roman Catholic chaplain.” 
He smiled at my startled expression, and ex- 
plained that, there being no resident Rabbi 
on the base, he and Chaplain Ryan had or- 
ganized the sabbath service for 72 Jewish 
servicemen and, that, alternating, they 
brought the spiritual message in this service. 
The men, themselves, adapted, arranged, and, 
followed their ritual. An RAF pilot was the 
cantor. “Sorry,” said Sam Overstreet, “but 
Im sure you will understand. This was 


Ryan’s night, but he is ill and so I am taking 
his place.” And then I replied: “Certainly, 
I understand. But I am no longer interested 
in a trip to Natal. I am going to stay right 
here and watch a Baptist preacher from 
New England conduct a Jewish service for 
a Roman Catholic chaplain.” And that is 
what I did and that is what I saw and 
heard. Nor was Natal, on the eastern coast 
of Brazil, an isolated incident. In chapels 
all over the world, the several faiths, each 
in turn, worshipped in the same chapel and 
their clergy followed each other in officiating 
before the same altar, dressed appropriately 
for each holy occasion. 

It would be unreasonable to ask that the 
particulars of this wartime unity be carried 
into the peace. But to lose the spirit of this 
unity or to fail to carry this spirit into the 
peace would be to endanger the peace, 
Without unity, we could not have won the 
war and without unity, we canhot win the 
peace. Here joins the present crisis. For 
unity in peace, without the stimulus of 
armed conflict, is more difficult to maintain 
than unity in war. But if now we fail to 
live together in unity, if we stand in our 
divisions, with group against group and race 
against race, if we fail in peace, as they did 
not fail in war, then have they died in vain. 
Then would all memorials and every battle 
shrine be a mockery. f 

Shortly after the signing of the terms of 
surrender on the battleship Missouri I pre- 
sided at an interfaith meeting in Philadel- 
phia. There were three speakers—a Jcw, a 
Protestant, and a Catholic. The Jew, a 
lieutenant commander who had distinguish- 
ed himself in the Pacific and was finishing 
his law course in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, spoke first. The Protestant, a chap- 
lain from Valley Forge Hospital, who was 
completing his recovery from wounds re- 
ceived in France, followed. The third 
speaker, a Roman Catholic, was detained by 
a late class at Villanova College and arrived 
while the chaplain spoke. He stood at the 
rear of the long hall until the speaker con- 
cluded and then hurried forward. To my 
surprise, he brushed by me, but when I 
turned, I saw that the chaplain had risen to 
meet him. It was a reunion. When I in- 
troduced him and he began to speak, I un- 
derstood. He said, “The last time I saw 
my chaplain, he was looking down at me as 
I lay on a stretcher on Utah Beach—he had 
lifted me to that streteher. A Little later, 
he helped lift me into an ambulance, and 
& little later, he got his.” his ad- 
dress a few minutes later, the Catholic boy 
concluded with these deeply moving words: 
“In those days, we were not Catholics, we 
were not Jews, we were not Protestants 
* * © we were just Americans and men 
and women, we must be like that now.” 

Young men of the graduating class of 
Norwich University, we must be like that 
now. Unity is the price of freedom now. 
It is the irreducible minimum for victory 
now. And it is the least that we, the living, 
may offer if we could be worthy of these 
who gave the last full measure, that free- 
dom and free men should not perish from 
the earth. 


Complaint Against Bureau of Land 


Management 


EXTENSION OF KEMARKS 


or 
HON. HERMAN WELKER 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
dated June 17, 1952, addressed to me by 
Carl H. Swanstrom, a prominent lawyer 
of Council, Idaho, and also a letter dated 
June 17, 1952, from Mr. Swanstrom to 
the Bureau of Land Management, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I call attention of the Senate to the 
fact that Mr. Swanstrom wrote the 
Bureau of Land Management on a very 
important matter. His letter was left 
unanswered by the Bureau for seven long 
weeks. Finally he received a reply. Mr. 
Swanstrom complains of such laxness, 
and as a taxpayer suggests certain reme- 
dies. I commend this to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Counc., Ipano, June 17, 1952. 
Senator Herman a 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Herman: I feel I have a well- based 
gripe at the Land Records Section, Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of Interior, 
and its Chief of Section, Mr. Bernard F. Dar- 
nell, wnich is pretty well set forth in the en- 
closed copy of my letter to him. 

Charlie Hall, of Cambridge, is selling his 
Little Salmon River sheep spread to W. F. 
Wicks and the deal is not an inconsiderable 
one, even in these days of New Deal extrava- 
gance. Some patents were not of record and 
inquiry at Boise disclosed they had been is- 
sued and copies could be obtained at 50 cents 
each. Accordingly, on April 21 of this year 
I ordered the required patents, sent 82 to 
cover the stated fees. 

On June 12, 1952, or some 7 weeks later a 
letter is written by me to Mr. Darnell stating 
that the fees were $1 each and please send 
mor money. We used to get these copies of 
patent back from Washington in about 10 
days. Now with increased fees, many times 
the number of better-paid employees in the 
office, we can get an answer to a letter in 7 
weeks and God only knows how long we wait 
for the copies of patents. Based on the time 
required to get attention to the order men- 
tioned, I now anticipate I may get my copies 
of the four patents about Armistice Day, and 
in the meantime, the Hall-Wicks land and 
sheep sale is at a complete halt. 

I would recommend that the pay schedule 
in the bureau office be reduced by 30 percent, 
the number of employees reduced by 50 per- 
cent and a few other minor adjustments be 
made. If these things were done it might 
not require 7 weeks to get a reply to a busi- 
ness letter, nor the greater part of a year to 
get a photostat of a patent that ought to be 
turned out within 1 day of receipt of the 
order, 

This is a minor matter, compared to other 
situations, but it doesn't do my blood pres- 
sure any good. 

Best regards, 
Cart H. SwaNstrom, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


Councit, IpAHo, June 17, 1952. 
Mr. BERNARD F. DARNELL, 
Chief, Land Records Section, Bureau 
of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: In accordance with your memo- 
randum of June 12, 1952, I am enclosing my 
check for an additional sum of $2 to cover 
fees for copies of patents to various home- 
steads in Idaho County, Idaho, which were 
ordered by me from your office on April 21, 
1952. 

Mr. Paul A. Shepard, manager of the Boise 
land and survey office, on March 19 of this 
year, advised me that copies of the requested 
patents could be obtained from your office 
at 50 cents each and on April 21 the copies 
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were ordered, by air mail and $2 was en- 
closed. 

Now, I do not mind the error made by Mr. 
Shepard as to the charges for these copies, 
but it seems beyond any reasonable explana- 
tion why it should require your office, from 
April 21 to June 12 to answer a letter and 
advise that a larger fee was indicated. That 
information could have been, and by all 
rights should have been, back to me within 
a week or 10 days, at the outside. 

In former days we ordered these copies, 
at 50 cents each, and generally had them 
back here in not over 2 weeks. Now the fee 
is double, and it is my understanding that 
the number of employees in the service is 
many times larger than it was in former 
years. Now it takes 7 weeks to get a reply 
to a letter and sometimes, months of waiting 
for the actual copies of the patents. 

The patents which I have requested have 
held up all this time the transfer of a large 
sheep ranch, involving over $50,000, and I can 
only assume it will not be many more weeks 
before I get the desired copies. I feel we 
folks back here who are paying the freight 
on your office are entitted to a better service 
than we have been getting. 

Very truly yours, 
Cart H. SWANSTROM, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law. 


Prize-Winning Essay Written by Colleen 
Campbell, of Carthage, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, there is 
probably no greater service one can ren- 
der to the youth of America than to 
encourage in the hearts and minds of our 
young people a growing respect for the 
great principles written in our American 
Constitution. 

I desire to enter in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recor, a prize-winning essay written by 
Colleen Campbell, of Carthage, S. Dak., 
on the subject The Liberties Given to 
Each American Citizen Under the United 
States Constitution and What Those 
Liberties Mean to Me. This essay was 
the winner in a contest sponsored by the 
Miner County Bank, of Howard, S. Dak., 
under the direction and guidance of 
Eugene Mahoney, a great citizen of our 
State and a patriotic American. Mr. 
Mahoney contacted me early last year 
in connection with this essay contest and 
asked me to be a judge in the contest, 
I can say frankly that all the essays were 
exceptionally good and reflected credit 
on the participants, on their teachers, 
and on their parents who have evidently 
raised these boys and girls with a clear 
understanding of the values of America, 

I believe that more such contests 
should be sponsored by banks or other 
businesses and institutions to encourage 
the study of our Constitution and the 
principles of liberty under which we are 
privileged to live. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this prize-winning essay 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE LIBERTIES Given TO EACH AMERICAN 
CITIZEN UNDER THE UNITED STATES CON- 
STITUTION AND WHAT THOSE LIBERTIES 
MEAN TO ME 

(By Colleen Campbell) 

America—“land of the free and home of 
the brave,” “land of opportunity,” “melting 
pot of the world,” “a world power“ these 
are just a few of the names applied to these 
United States which we are so fortunate to 
live in, a land which grew from a wilderness 
of a few hundred people into a nation with 
a population of over 150,000,000 people to- 
day. We probably owe most of its growth 
and prosperity to a document which has 
been the supreme law of the land since 1789, 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Really, what does this great document’s 
provisions mean to me? It is a guaranty 
of my rights. It gives me the four freedoms, 
which include freedom to worship as I 
wish, in the church of my choice whether it 
be Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, or other- 
wise; it guarantees me freedom of speech 
and of press, provided the statements made 
are true; and the fourth freedom, the right 
to assemble for the purpose of discussing 
the government or any other matter. I am 
protected from search. I have the right to 
keep my home free from soldiers. I could 
go on and on, but first let me give you a 
few examples or instances in which people 
were not or are not as fortunate as we. 

As to the religious freedom, that was the 
chief reason for settlement in America. The 
Pilgrims and many others came here with 
the intention of practicing their religion 
without being punished for it. Perhaps this 
was the reason for one of the provisions 
of the first amendment being religious 
freedom. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of press 
are also included in amendment I. The 
Argentine paper, La Prensa, has been, in the 
past, noted for the printing of editorials and 
the opinions of the people, but it was sup- 
pressed by Juan and Evita Peron because it 
was printing unfavorable things about them 
and the Argentine Government, even though 
the statements were true. In the United 
States a person's opinion is valued and he 
may say or print anything if he has proof 
that the statement is true. 

Amendment III states: “No soldier shall, 
in time of peace, be quartered in any house 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time 
of war, but in manner prescribed by law.” 
When a young DP was asked what she liked 
best about the United States, she said, “It 
is wonderful not to have soldiers overrun- 
ning your home, using your private facilities, 
and eating at your table. In my homeland, 
during World War II, soldiers had been quar- 
tered in our home without even asking my 
people’s consent. It put us in constant 
fear; they ruined furniture and did much 
other damage.” Again we are guaranteed 
this right by the Constitution. 

During the period previous to the Revolu- 
tionary War, the English Government was 
issuing writs of assistance, which gave offi- 
cers the right to search colonial homes or 
ships for smuggled goods, or anything they 
wished, without giving reasons for search or 
any other information. With this in mind, 
amendment IV was written, for the purpose 
of guaranteeing freedom from search unless 
a search warrant is issued by a court, after 
the party wanting the warrant states what 
he is searching for, where the place is, and 
why he is searching for it. The party must 
also swear that he intends to do right. 

I could go into detail on the meaning of 
every amendment and article in the Consti- 
tution, but I do not feel it necessary. The 
Constitution, as a whole, is written in simple 
everyday language, which anyone can easily 
understand: The language of the people. 

Summing it all up, this United States Con- 
stitution is, to me, next to the Ten Com- 
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mandments given by God. It should be 
obeyed and heid in high esteem, as the God- 
given commandments are. It is, I repeat, a 
written guaranty of our rights, not just 
common law or tradition, as the rights are 
granted in some countries. It is our hope, 
our outlook for peace. I see our Government 
as Thomas Jefferson did when he said, “I 
believe this is the strongest Government on 
earth, for it is the only Nation where every 
man, at the call of law, will fly to the stand- 
ard of the law, and will meet every invasion 
of public order as his own personal concern.” 
We are the founders of this Constitution; 
let’s preserve it. It is truly to me, “the 
supreme law of the land.” 


McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immigration 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor two edito- 
rials which have appeared recently on 
the subject of the need for a veto of the 
McCarran-Walter omnibus immigration 
bill. The first, entitled “Veto Wanted,” 
was published in the New York Times of 
June 16, 1952. The second editorial, en- 
titled “The Immigration Bill,” was pub- 
lished in the Watertown Times, Water- 
town, N. V., of June 10, 1952. These are 
additional indications of the public de- 
sire that the President veto the bill, and 
that Congress sustain his veto. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 16, 1952] 
Vero WANTED 


Now on Mr. Truman's desk awaiting—we 
hope—his veto, the McCarran-Walter anti- 
immigration bill represents congressional re- 
jection of a golden opportunity. It was an 
opportunity to do two things that should 
have been done together. One was to codify 
and to revise the whole body of American 
immigration, nationalization, and national- 
ity law. This the bill concededly does. The 
other was to modernize and liberalize our 
policy in this sphere, or at the very least to 
avoid adding any new racist and reactionary 
features to existing immigration law. 

This the bill fails to do. Although it con- 
tains some improvements, and although the 
conference has brought out in some (but not 
all) respects a better bill than either the Sen- 
ate or House version standing alone, the 
measure still is so retrogressive and so re- 
strictionist that it would be preferable to 
have no new law at all than this sorry prod- 
uct of more than 3 years’ work. 

This new immigration bill retains virtually 
unchanged the old quota provisions, except 
that for the first time small quotas are given 
to a number of Asiatic nations. If the quotas 
were to be kept, they might at least have 
been brought up to date. Instead, they are 
still based on the 1920 census figures. Even 
so, temporary provision might have been 
made for pooling of unused allotments, in 
view of the fact that some countries never 
approach their quota limits, while others 
have filled their quotas for decades or even 
centuries to come. The bill technically re- 


moves racial discrimination, but it still em- 
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ploys the theory of racial origin so far as 
Asiatics are concerned, and it sets up brand- 
new barriers against West Indian Negroes. 

Some of the worst administrative provi- 
sions of the Senate bill have been modified 
in conference, but the exclusionist philoso- 
phy personified by Senator McCarran (ex- 
cept when it comes to his Basque sheepherd- 
ers) permeates the bill and gives it its fun- 
damentally objectionable character. Stu- 
dents of this measure see embedded in it 
many grave threats to civil and human lib- 
erties; Senator LEHMAN speaks of the ex- 
treme and arbitrary power it places in the 
hands of administrative officials. There have 
been so many examples in recent years of 
unwise use of such powers in immigration 
(not to mention passport) cases that Con- 
gress should lean over backward to insure 
adequate opportunity for appeal. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter bill is unworthy of the high 
ideals and high aspirations for which the 
United States truly stands; it will help 
neither our security, our self-respect, nor 
our standing before the world. It should 
be scrapped. 


[From the Watertown (N. Y.) Times of 
June 10, 1952 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL 


Congress is in the process of rewriting the 
inscription on the Statue of Liberty. That 
is the effect of the McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration recodification bill the conference 
committee version of which is now before 
the House. The probability is that it will 
be approved, both by the House and Senate. 
It will then be up to President Truman to 
approve or veto it. 

“Give me * “ the wretched refuse 
of your teeming shore. Send these, the 
homeless, tempest-tossed to me,” proclaims 
the torch-bearing lady who stands on Bed- 
loe’s Island in New York Harbor. In place 
of this, the McCarran-Walter bill will in- 
stall a “No Trespassing” sign. 

The McCarran-Walter bill, for all that it 
effects a needed recodification of immigra- 
tion statutes adopted piecemeal over 154 
years, contains many jokers and booby traps 
and, worst of all, perpetuates the quota sys- 
tem. Whether designedly or otherwise, it is 
highly and needlessly discriminatory. 

It has the effect, for example, of virtually 
excluding orientals even though they might 
have been born in Europe or even in South 
America. Regardless of their place of birth, 
they are charged against the extremely limit- 
ed quotas of their ancestral lands even 
though they had never set foot on those 
lands. In the case of Caucasians the charge 
is made against the quota of their place of 
birth. 

This is just one of many illiberal, incon- 
sistent provisions of the McCarran-Walter 
bill. But barring the Presidential veto that 
is now being urged by Senator LEHMAN and 
other opponents, this measure is very likely 
to become the law of the land. 

We predict that its enactment, instead 
of excluding alleged undesirable aliens, will 
have the effect of increasing the already flow- 
ing tide of border-jumping and law evasion, 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


ION. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 


torial entitled “More Light on That 
River,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 20, 1952. The editorial 
relates to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More LIGHT on THAT RIVER 


Devoted advocates of the St. Lawrence 
River ship channel project will be either en- 
raged or amused (or both) by a bill intro- 
duced by Senators DIRKSEN, of Illinois; SAL- 
TONSTALL, Of Massachusetts; and SMITH, of 
New Jersey. These three want to set up a 
commission of impartial citizens to report on 
the merits of the scheme about a year hence, 
It has been investigated and debated for 
several decades, 

Yet the voluminous record lacks factual 
data on some exceedingly important aspects 
of the project. One concerns the number of 
American ship companies that could use the 
proposed 27-foot chanel. Another question is 
this: How many such companies, operating 
ships of light enough draft to use it, would 
be willing to reduce the number of voyages 
their vessels could make in a year by routing 
them through the narrow channels and locks 
of the proposed shipway? 

Construction cost estimates are in a state 
of confusion. Many that have been sub- 
mitted to committees of Congress are obso- 
lete. Much attention has been paid to the 
physical capacity of the projected shipway; 
much too little to the volume of traffic that 
would actually move commercially under 
tolls calculated to render the undertaking 
self-liquidating. 

We think the three Senators are on the 
right track. If three or five or seven citizens 
can be found who are really impartial in 
the matter, they could render a public service 
by screening some facts out of masses of 
opinion, 


McCarran-Walter Omnibus Immigration 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter pub- 
lished in the New York Times of June 19, 
1952. The letter was written by Justice 
Samuel Dickstein, of the Supreme Court 
of New York State, and urges the Presi- 
dent to veto the McCarran immigration 
bill. I believe the points which he raises 
add greatly to the growing list of reasons 
why the bill must be vetoed. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VETO on McCarran BH I — Fra runs OF BILL 

HELD TO WARRANT ACTION BY PRESIDENT 
To the EDITOR oF THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Although it is not a habit with me to com- 
ment on pending legislation, I am obliged to 
make an exception in the case of the McCar- 
ran immigration bill which is now before 
President Truman for approval. 

I take this opportunity to call your atten- 
tion to a few of its provisions which in my 
opinion make it grossly uriair and justify a 
veto. My service of many years on the Com- 
mittee of Immigration of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives, of which committee I later be- 
came the chairman, makes an expression of 
opinion on my part a necessity. I refer to 
your recent editorials and comments, with 
which I am thoroughly in accord. There is 
one phase of the matter which has not been 
so widely discussed and which deserves 
mention. 

The present immigration quota system is 
wiped out in its entirety. While the total 
number of quotas is slightly increased, nev- 
ertheless one-half of the allotted quotas is 
removed from practical importance in that 
this one-half can be used merely to permit 
the admission of highly skilled valuable in- 
dividuals; if there be none such there will 
be no use made of this one-half, so instead 
of increasing such quotas they are practical- 
ly cut by one-half. 

Under the bill all quotas which have been 
used under the Displaced Persons Act are 
now chargeable to the regular quotas of 
each nationality. You have estimated that 
under this set-up no one could be admitted 
from Latvia until 2274; from Estonia until 
2146; from Greece until 2013; from Hun- 
gary until 1985; from Lithuania until 2087; 
from Poland until 1999; from Rumania until 
2004. 

The present provisions allowing legaliza- 
tion of illegally admitted aliens if they have 
lived here prior to 1941 and have depending 
upon them American wives or minor chil- 
dren are done away with. Under the new 
law they will have to have lived here at 
least 5 years and will have to be absolutely 
necessary for the economic wellbeing of the 
American wife or child. The appropriate 
provision reads:“ + is a person whose 
deportation would in the opinion of the At- 
torney General result in exceptional and 
extremely unusual hardship” to such wife 
or child, 

In any other case, no alien who is here il- 
legally could adjust his status unless there 
is a quota number immediately available to 
him, in which case such quota number could 
be assigned to him and the quota of his 
nationality immediately reduced by one. 

Naturalization is also made more difficult. 
An alien will have to read, write, and speak 
English before he can be admitted to citizen- 
ship unless he is over 50 and has lived here 
more than 20 years. 

I am in accord with the restrictions on 
Communists and Fascists, but the law makes 
former association with totalitarianism a de- 
portable offense (unless the alien did not 
know of it), so that no alien who has ever 
been in that category can enter this coun- 
try or remain in it. This of course is too 
drastic. (I believe some amendment has 
been made in this section.) 

I believe the above features will more 
than justify a Presidential veto. 

SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
Justice, Supreme Court, State of 
New York. 
New York, June 16, 1952, 


Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, the provi- 
sion in H. R. 7800 which provides that 
“an individual shall not be considered 
to be under a disability unless he fur- 
nishes such proof of the existence there- 
of as may be required” has been branded 
as sinister and insidious, Some even 
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claim that it opens the door to socialized 
medicine. 

There is nothing new about this pro- 
vision—and certainly nothing insidious. 
Someone must check on the opinion of 
private physicians who find that their 
patients are permanently and totally 
disabled. 

Let us look at other Federal statutes. 
The National Service Life Insurance Act 
States: 

Upon application by the insured and under 
such regulations as the Administrator may 
promulgate, payment of premiums under 
such insurance may be waived during the 
continuous total disability of the insured, 
+ * „The Administrator shall provide by 
regulations for examinations or reexamina- 
tions of an insured claiming benefits under 
this subsection, and may deny benefits for 
failure to cooperate (38 U. S. C., sec. 802 (n)). 


This act goes on to say: 

The United States shall bear the cost of 
administration, * * including expenses 
for medical examinations * * * and for 
such other expenditures as are necessary in 
the discretion of the Administrator (38 
U. S. C., sec. 806). 


Now let us see what Congress has pro- 
vided for railroad workers. The Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act 
states: 

The Board may enter into agreements or 
arrangements with doctors, hospitals, clinics, 
or other persons for securing the examina- 
tion, physical, medical, mental, or other- 
wise, of employees claiming * * * sick- 
ness * benefits. * The Board 
may compensate any such doctors, hospitals, 
clinics, or other persons upon such reason- 
able basis as the Board shall prescribe (45 
U. S. C., sec. 362 (n)). 


Or look at what Congress has directed 
be done with respect to the disability 
provisions for Federal workers. The 
Civil Service Retirement Act states: 

No officer or employee shall be retired un- 
der the provisions of this section unless ex- 
amined by a medical officer of the United 
States, or a duly qualified physician or sur- 
geon or a board of physicians or surgeons 
designated by the Civil Service Commission 
for that purpose, and found to be disabled 
in the degree and in the manner specified 
herein (5 U. S. C., sec. 710). 


The act further states that— 


Should the annuitant fail to appear for 
examination as required under this section, 
payment of the annuity shall be suspended 
until continuance of the disability shall have 
been satisfactorily established. The Civil 
Service Commission may order or direct at 
any time such medical or other examination 
as it shall deem necessary to determine the 
facts relative to the nature and degree of 
disability of any officer or employee retired 
on an annuity under this section (5 U. S. C. 
sec. 710). Fees for examinations * + + 
by physicians or surgeons who are not med- 
ical officers of the United States, shall be 
fixed by the Civil Service Commission, and 
such fees, together with the employee's rea- 
sonable travel and other expenses incurred 
in order to submit to such examinations, 
shall be paid out of the appropriations for 
the cost of administering this chapter (5 
U. S. C. sec. 712). 


The law continues: 


The Commission may order or direct at 
any time such medical or cther examina- 
tions as it shall deem necessary to deter- 
mine the facts relative to the nature and 
degree of disability of any annuitant or ap- 


plicant for annuity under this section, and 
may suspend or deny any such annuity for 
failure to submit to any such examination 
(5 U. S. C. sec. 724 (d) (3)). 


Has participation by private physi- 
cians on the Commission's program so- 
cialized doctors? 

Again let us look at the record. This 
time our Federal workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. The Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, which incidentally 
was originally adopted in 1916, states: 


After the injury, the employee shall, as 
frequently and at such times and places as 
may be reasonably required, submit himself 
to examination by a medical officer of the 
United States or by a duly qualified physi- 
cian designated or approved by the Secre- 
tary (5 U. S. C. sec. 771). Fees for exam- 
ination made on the part of the United 
States * * * by physicians who are not 
Officers or employees of the United States 
and not under contract to the United States 
to render medical service to its employees 
shall be fixed by the Secretary (5 U. S. C. 
sec. 773 (a)). 


It is clear for all who wish to see that 
there is nothing new, unprecedented, 
nothing socialistic in the provisions of 
H. R. 7800. 

I am inserting at this point excerpts 
from Federal Statutes that have long 
been the law relating to disability de- 
terminations: 


STATUTORY PROVISIONS REGARDING MEDICAL 
EXAMINATIONS IN CERTAIN DISABILITY PrO- 
GRAMS 


A. VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
1. Department of medicine and surgery (new) 


Title 38, United States Code Annotated: 

Section 15: “In the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion * * * the functions of the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery shall be those nec- 
essary for a complete medical and hospital 
service to be prescribed by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs * .“ (January 3, 
1946, ch. 658, sec. 1, 59 Stat. 675.) 

“(e) Appointments of doctors * * ®* 
shall be made only after qualifications have 
been satisfactorily established in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator, without regard to civil-service 
requirements. 

“(k) The Administrator shall establish a 
special medical advisory group * . 

“(m) (a) The Administrator, upon the 
recommendation of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector, may employ * * * physicians * * * 
on a temporary full-time, part-time, or fee 
basis; * 

“(n) The Chief Medical Director with the 
approval of the Administrator, unless spe- 
cifically otherwise provided, shall promul- 
gate all regulations necessary to the admin- 
istration of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery * . (January 3, 1946, ch. 
658, sec. 15, 59 Stat. 679.) 

2. General provisions 

Section 57: “The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs shall have the power to order 
special examinations, whenever, in his judg- 
ment, the same may be necessary, and to in- 
crease or reduce pensions according to right 
and justice; but in no case shall a pension be 
withdrawn or reduced except upon notice to 
the pensioner and a hearing upon sworn 
testimony, except as to the certificate of the 
examining surgeon.” (June 21, 1879, ch. 34, 
sec. 3, 21 Stat. 30; July 3, 1930, ch. 863, sec. 2, 
46 Stat. 1016.) 

Section 71: “The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs is authorized to appoint sur- 
geons who, under his control and direction 
shall make such examination of pensioners 
and claimants for pension * * as he 
shall require; and he shall organize boards 
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or surgeons at such points in gach 
State as he shall deem necessary, * * 
The Administrator may * * * . 
a board of three surgeons who, under his di- 
rection, shall review the work of any regular- 
ly appointed board or surgeon. All examina- 
tions shall be thorough and search- 

* + The Administrator may, when 
in his judgment the degree of disability can- 
not be determined truthfully or satisfactorily 
except by expert examination, employ an ex- 
pert, not a regularly appointed surgeon, to 
make the examination; and the fee for such 
examination shall be $5. * * +” (Act 
of July 25, 1882—Act of Sept. 22, 1922.) 

Section 72: “Each duly designed examin- 
ing surgeon and each member of a board of 
examining surgeons * shall receive 
the sum of $5 for each examination and satis- 
factory report thereof. * * * No fee 
shall be paid to any member of an examin- 
ing board unless he is personally present and 
assists in the examination of the claim- 
ant. > The report shall specifically 
and accurately set forth the physical con- 
dition of the claimant and include a full de- 
scription of ever existing disability.” 

Section 74: “The Administrator of Veter- 
ans“ Affairs is authorized to appoint a duly 
qualified surgeon as medical referee who, 
under the control and direction of the Ad- 
ministrator, shall have charge of the exami- 
nation and revision of the reports of exam- 
ining surgeons and such other duties touch- 
ing medical and surgical questions in the 
Veterans’ Administration as the interests of 
the service may demand. * * *” 

Section 75: “The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs may, when in his judgment it 
shall be deemed necessary or proper, visit in 
person, for the purpose of examination and 
inspection, and of the medical examining 
boards or surgeons, or may send any one or 
more of the officers of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for that purpose. * * *” (Aug. 8, 
1882, 22 Stat. 374; Mar. 8, 1899, 30 Stat. 
1379; July 3, 1930, 46 Stat. 1016.) 


3. National Service Life Insurance—Waiver 
of premium 

Title 38, United States Code: 

Section 802 (n): “Upon application by 
the insured and under such regulations as 
the administrator may promulgate pay- 
ments of premiums on such insurance may 
be waived during the continuous total dis- 
ability of the insured * * . The ad- 
ministrator shall provide by regulations for 
examination or reexamination of an insured 
claiming benefits under this subsection, and 
may deny benefits for failure to cooperate, 
In the event that it is found that an in- 
sured is no longer totally disabled, the waiver 
of premiums shall cease as of the date of 
such finding. * *” 

Section 806: “The United States shall 
bear the cost of administration * * 
including expenses for medical e 
tions * and for such other expen- 
ditures as are necessary in the discretion of 
the administrator. +» 

Section 808: “The administrator, subject 
to the general direction of the Presi- 
dent * + * shall have power to make 
such rules and regulations, not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this chapter, as are 
necessary or appropriate to carry out its 
purposes, and shall decide all questions aris- 
ing hereunder * * *, Except in the 
event of suit as provided in section 817 of 
this title, or other appropriate court pro- 
ceeding, all decisions rendered by the ad- 
ministrator under the provisions of this 
chapter, or regulations properly issued pur- 
suant thereto, shall be final and conclusive 
On all questions of law or fact, and no other 
Official of the United States, except a judge 
or judges of United States courts, shall have 
jurisdiction to review any such decisions.” 
(National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
Public Law 801, 76th Cong., approved 
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Oct. 8, 1940. As amended by Public Law 
667, 77th Cong., approved July 11, 1942. An 
act to amend subsec. 3 of sec. 602 (d) 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act, 
as amended, and for other purposes. As 
amended by Public Law 452, 78th Cong., 
approved Sept. 30, 1944. An act to 
liberalize certain provisions of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as amend- 
ed. As amended by the Insurance Act of 
1946. (Public Law 589, 79th Cong., approved 
Aug. 1, 1946.) 


B. CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT (FOR DISABILITY) 


Title 5. United States Code: 

Section 710: “Any officer or employee 
who * * * becomes totally disabled for 
useful and efficient service in the grade or 
class of position cecupied by the officer or 
8 by reason of disease or injury 

„ + shall * * be retired on an 
e + * *, No officer or employee 
shall be retired under the provisions of this 
section unless examined by a medical officer 
of the United States, or a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, or board of physicians 
or surgeons, designated by the Civil Service 
Commission for that purpose, and found to 
be disabled in the degree and in the manner 
specified herein.“ 

Section 711: “Every annuitant * * * 
unless the disability for which retired be per- 
manent in character, shall at the expiration 
of 1 year from the date of such retirement 
and annually thereafter, until reaching age 
60, be examined under the direction of the 
Civil Service Commission by a medical officer 
of the United States, or a duly qualified 
physician or surgeon, or board of physicians 
or surgeons designated by the Civil Borvice 
Commission for that purpose * . If 
an annuitant shall recover before reaching 
age 60 and be restored to an earning capacity 
which would permit him to be appointed to 
some appropriate position fairly comparable 
in compensation to the position occupied at 
the time of retirement, payment of the an- 
nuity shall be continued temporarily to af- 
ford the annuitant opportunity to seek such 
available position, but not in any case ex- 
ceeding 1 year from the date of the medical 
examination showing such recovery. Should 
the annuitant fail to appear for examina- 
tion as required under this section, payment 
of the annuity shall be suspended until con- 
tinuance of the disability shall have been 
satisfactorily established. The Civil Service 
Commission may order or direct at any time 
such medical or other examination as it shall 
deem necessary to determine the facts rela- 
tive to the nature and degree of dis- 
ability F 7. 

Section 712. “Fees for examinations * * * 
by physicians or surgeons who are not med- 
ical officers of the United States, shall be fixed 
by the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and such fees, together with the 
employee’s reasonable traveling and other 
expenses incurred in order to submit to such 
examinations, shall be paid out of the ap- 
propriations for the cost of administering 
this chapter.” 


Section 724 (d) (3): “Questions of * * *- 


disability * * * shall be determined by the 
Civil Service Commission and its decisions 
with respect to such matters shall be final 
and conclusive and shall not be subject to 
review. The Commission may order or direct 
at any time such medical or other examina- 
tions as it shall deem necessary to determine 
the facts relative to the nature and degree of 
disability of any annuitant or applicant for 
annuity under this section, and may suspend 
or deny any such annuity for failure to 
submit to any such examination.” (Public 
Law 215, 66th Cong., approved May 22, 1920. 
An act for the retirement of employees in 
the classified civil service and for other pur- 
poses. Public Law 426, 80th Cong. Approved 
Feb. 28, 1948. This civil-service material re- 
flects amendments to Jan. 2, 1951.) 


C. COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES TO EMPLOYEES 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


Title 5, United States Code: 

Section 756 (b) (2): “The Secretary may 
pay to any disabled individual who is un- 
dergoing vocational rehabilitation pursuant 
to the Secretary’s direction under section 
759 (b) of this title additional compensa- 
tlon necessary for his maintenance, but not 
to exceed 650 per month. 

(d) (2): “If a disabled individual without 
good cause, fails to apply for and undergo 
vocational rehabilitation when so directed 
pursuant to section 759 (b) of this title, and 
the Secretary * * * finds that in the ab- 
sence of such failure the individual's wage- 
earning capacity would probably have sub- 
stantially increased, the Secretary may 
prospectively reduce the individual’s mone- 
tary compensation in accordance with what 
would probably have been his wage-earning 
capacity in the absence of such failure, until 
the individual in good faith complies with 
the Secretary’s direction.” 

Section 759 (a): “For any injury sustained 
by anemployee * * * the United States 
shall furnish “ all services, appli- 
ances, and supplies prescribed or recom- 
mended by duly qualified physicians, which, 
in the opinion of the Secretary, are likely 
to cure or to give relief or to reduce the 
degree or the period of disability or to aid 
in lessening the amount of the monthly com- 
pensation. * * For the securing of 
such services, * + the employee may 
be furnished transportation, end may be paid 
all expenses incident 

“(b) The Secretary may aides any per- 
manently disabled individual * * to 
undergo vocational rehabilitation and the 
Federal Security Administrator shall make 
provision for furnishing vocational rehabil- 
itation in such cases .“ 

Section 771: “After the injury the em- 
ployee shall, as frequently and at such times 
and places as may be reasonably required, 
submit himself to examination by a medical 
officer of the United States or by a duly 
qualified physician designated or approved by 
the Secretary. The employee may have a duly 
qualified physician designated and paid by 
him present to participate in such examina- 
tion. If the employee refuses to submit him- 
self for or in any way obstructs any exami- 
nation; his right to claim compensation 

* * shall be suspended until such re- 
Sisal or obstruction ceases. No compensa- 
tion shall be payable while such refusal or 
obstruction continues, and the period of such 
refusal or obstruction shall be deducted from 
the period for which compensation is pay- 
able to him. 

“For any examination required by the Sec- 
retary the employee shall be paid all ex- 
penses incident to such examination which, 
in the opinion of the Secretary, are necessary 
and reasonable, including transportation and 
loss of wages incurred in order to submit to 
examination.“ 

Section 772: “In case of any disagreement 
between the physician making an examina- 
tion on the part of the United States and 
the employee's physician the Secretary shall 
appoint a third physician, duly qualified, who 
shall make an examination.” 

Section 773 (a): “Fees for examinations 
made on the part of the United States 
by physicians who are not officers 
or employees of the United States and not 
under contract to the United States to ren- 
der medical services to its employees shall be 
fixed by the Secretary * .“ (Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, September 7, 
1916, as amended January 2, 1951). 

D. LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ 

COMPENSATION ACT 

Title 33, United States Code: 

Section 907 (a): “The employer shall fur- 
nish such medical, surgical, and other at- 
tendance or treatment, nurse and hospital 
service, medicine, crutches, and apparatus 
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for such period as the nature of the injury or 
the process of recovery may require. * * » 
If at any time during such period the em- 
ployee unreasonably refuses to submit to 
medical or surgical treatment, the deputy 
commissioner may, by order, suspend the 
payment of further compensation during 
such time as such refusal continues, and no 
compensation shall be paid at any time dur- 
ing the period of such suspension, unless the 
circumstances justifies the refusal. 

“(b) Whenever in the opinion of the dep- 
uty commissioner a physician has not im- 
partially estimated the degree of permanent 
disability or the extent of temporary disa- 
bility of any insured employee, the deputy 
commissioner shall have the power to cause 
such employee to be examined by a physi- 
cian selected by the deputy commissioner and 
to obtain from such physician a report con- 
taining his estimate of such disabilities. If 
the report of such physician shows that the 
estimate of the physician has not been im- 
partial from the standpoint of such employee, 
the deputy commissioner shall have the 
power in his discretion to charge the cost of 
such examination to the employer, if he is a 
self-insured, or to the insurance company 
which is carrying the risk. 

“(c) All fees and other charges for such 
treatment or service shall be limited to such 
charges as prevail in the same community 
for similar treatment of injured persons of 
like standard of living, and shall be sub- 
ject to regulation by the deputy commis- 
sioner.” 

Section 908 (g): “Maintenance for em- 
ployees undergoing vocational rehabilita- 
tion: An employee who as a result of in- 
jury is or may be expected to be totally or 
partially incapacitated for a remunerative 
occupation and who, under the direction of 
the Secretary as provided by section 939 (c) 
of this title, is being rendered fit to engage 
in a remunerative occupation, shall receive 
additional compensation necessary for his 
maintenance, but such additional compen- 
sation shall not exceed $10 a week. The 
expense shall be paid out of the special fund 
established in section 944 of this chapter.” 

Section 914 (h): “The deputy commis- 
sioner (1) may upon his own initiative at 
any time in a case in which payments are 
being made without an award, and (2) shall 
in any case where right to compensation 
is controverted * * * make such inves- 
tigations, cause such medical examinations 
to be made, or hold such hearings, and take 
such further action as he considers will 
properly protect the rights of all parties.” 

Section 919 (h): “An injured employee 
claiming or entitled to compensation shall 
submit to such physical examination by a 
medical officer of the United States or by a 
duly qualified physician designated or ap- 
proved by the Secretary as the deputy com- 
missioner may require. The place or places 
shall be reasonably convenient for the em- 
ployee. Such physician or physicians as the 
employee, employer, or carrier may select and 
pay for may participate in an examination 
if the employee, employer, or carrier so re- 
quests. Proceedings shall be suspended and 
no compensation be payable for any period 
during which the employee may refuse to 
submit to examination.” 

Section 939 (a): “Except as otherwise 
specifically provided, the Secretary of Labor 
shall administer the provisions of this chap- 
ter, and for such purpose the Secretary of 
Labor is authorized (1) to make such rules 
and regulations; (2) to appoint and fix the 
compensation of such temporary technical 
assistants medical advisers * and 
(3) to make such expenditures * * * as 
may be necessary in the administration of 
this chapter. * + *” 

Section 839 (c): “The Secretary shall di- 
rect the vocational rehabilitation of perma- 
nently disabled employees and shall arrange 
with the appropriate public or private agen- 
cies in States or Territories, possessions, or 
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the District of Columbia for such education. 
The Secretary may in his discretion furnish 
such prosthetic appliances or other appa- 
ratus made necessary by an injury * * * 
to render a disabled employee fit to engage 
in a remunerative occupation 
(Public Law 727, 75th Cong., June 25, 1938, 
as amended to January 2, 1951). 

E. RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

1. Retirement for disability 


Title 45, United States Code: 

Section 228b (a): “The following described 
individuals * * * shall * + be 
eligible for annuities * * + 

“(4) Individuals * * whose perma- 
nen’ physical or mental condition is such 
as to be disabling for work in their regular 
occupation * * *, The Board, with the 
cooperation of employers and employees, 
shall secure the establishment of standards 
determining the physical and mental con- 
ditions which permanently disqualify em- 
ployees for work :; if the employee 
Will not have been * * * disqualified by 
his employer, the Board shall determine 
whether his condition is disabling for work 
in his regular occupation in accordance with 
the standards generally established; * - 

“(5) Individuals whose permanent phys- 
ical or mental condition is such that they 
are unable to engage in any regular em- 
ployment. * * 

“Such satisfactory proof shall be made 
from time to time as prescribed by the Board, 
of the disability provided for in paragraph 
4 or 5 and of the continuance of such dis- 
ability, * * » 

“Tf the individual fails to comply with the 
requirements prescribed by the Board as to 
proof of the continuance of the disability un- 
til he attains the age of 65 years, his right to 
an annuity by reason of such disability shall, 
except for good cause shown to the Board, 

Ld . > 

“r * * © an employee * * * is 
found by the Board to be no longer dis- 
abled * * * his annuity shall cease upon 
the last day of the month in which he ceases 
to be so disabled. 

Section 228j (b) (4): “The Board shall es- 
tablish and promulgate rules and regulations 
to provide for the adjustment of all contro- 
versial matters arising in the administration 
of such section, with power as a Board * * * 
to make all necessary investigations in any 
matter involving annuities or other pay- 
ments and shall maintain such offices, pro- 
vide such equipment, furnishings, supplies, 
services, and facilities, and employ such in- 
dividuals and provide for their compensation 
and expenses as may be necessary for the 
proper discharge of its functions * *” 
(Public Law 572, 79th Cong., July 31, 1946, 
as amending the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937.) 

2. Temporary disability 

Title 45, United States Code: 

Section 35 (k) (2): “A day of sick- 
ness means a calendar day on 
which because of any physical, mental * * * 
sickness, or disease he is not able to 
work * * * and * * () in accord- 
ance with such regulations as the Board may 
prescribe, a statement of sickness is 
Ried) e 

Section 351 1 (1) (1): “The term ‘state- 
ment of sickness’ means a statement 
executed in such manner and form by an in- 
dividual duly authorized pursuant to section 
862 (i) of this title to execute such state- 
ment, and filed as the Board may prescribe 
by regulations.” 

Section 362 (1): “The Board shall provide 
form or forms for statements of sick- 
ness. * * * Such statements may be 
executed by any doctor (authorized to prac- 
tice in the State * ) or any officer or 
supervisory employee of a hospital * * s 
who is qualified under such regulations as 
the Board may prescribe to execute such 
statements. The Board shall issue regula- 
tions for the qualification of such persons 


to execute such statements. When so exe- 
cuted by any such person, or, in the discre- 
tion of the Board, by others designated by 
the Board individually or by groups, they 
may be accepted as initial proof of days of 
sickness sufficient to certify for payment a 
claim for benefits. 

Section 362 (n): “Any employee claiming, 
entitled to, or receiving sickness benefits un- 
der this chapter may be required to take such 
examination, physical, medical, mental or 
otherwise in such manner and at such times 
and by such qualified individuals, includ- 
ing medical officers or employees of the 
United States, or a State, as the Board may 
prescribe. The place or places of examina- 
tion shall be reasonably convenient for the 
employee. No sickness * * * benefits 
shall be payable under this chapter with 
respect to any period during which the em- 
ployee unreasonably refuses to take or will- 
fully obstructs an examination as prescribed 
by the Board. 

“Any doctor who renders any attendance 
treatment. * or performs any exam- 
ination with respect to a sickness of an em- 
ployee * * * uponwhichaclaim * * * 
is based, shall furnish the Board, in such 
manner and form and at such times as the 
Board by regulations may prescribe, informa- 
tion and reports relative thereto and to the 
condition of the employee. An application for 
sickness * * * benefits under this 
chapter shall contain a waiver of any doctor- 
patient privilege that the employee may 
have with respect to any sickness * * 
Provided, That such information shall not be 
disclosed by the Board except in a court pro- 

relating to any claim for benefits 
by the employee under this chapter. 

“The Board may enter into agreements or 
arrangements with doctors, hospitals, clinics, 
or other persons for securing the examina- 
tion, physical, medical, mental, or otherwise, 
of employees claiming, * >œ sickness 
o. + * pencit,* * — The Board may 
compensate any such doctors, hospitals, 
clinics, or other persons upon such reason- 
able basis as the Board shall prescribe. 
e »In the event that the Board pays 
for the physical or mental examination of 
an employee or for the execution of a state- 
ment of sickness and such employee’s claim 
for benefits is based on such examination or 
statement, the Board shall deduct from any 
sickness * * benefit payable to the 
employee * * such amount as, in the 
judgment of the Board, is a fair and reason- 
able charge for such examination or execution 
of such statement.” 

Section 362 (p): “The Board may, after 
hearing, disqualify any person from execut- 
ing statements of sickness who, the Board 
finds,” [solicited the execution of the state- 
ment, made false statements, failed to sub- 
mit reports required, or engaged in malprac- 
tice]. 

Section 362 (q): “The Board shall engage 
in and conduct research projects, investiga- 
tions, and studies with respect to the cause, 
care and prevention of, and benefits for, 
% * disabilities and other subjects 
deemed by the Board to be related thereto, 
and shall recommend legislation deemed ad- 
visable in the light of such research projects, 
investigations and studies.” 


Television Blackout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr, Speaker, if there 
is anything on earth which needs revi- 
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sion, it is the policy and the way of 
doing business at the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission. The plan they 
are following now, for instance in the 
television field, not only keeps one great 
segment of our country in a twilight era 
but results in a calculated black-out for 
countless hundreds and thousands of 
people hoping to buy television sets and 
utilize them with pleasure as other sec- 
tions of the Nation are now enjoying. 

The present policy of granting con- 
struction permits for television stations 
only comes after long delays due to hear- 
ing of the contending parties, reports 
of examiners, and, if a decision is ever 
rendered, will result in a delay of a con- 
servative estimate of at least 2 years. 

The Commission has recently held out 
to the unsuspecting and uninformed 
public that many channels have been 
opened for various communities. This 
results in nothing more than a fraudu- 
lent statement because the Commission 
knows that under the present plan, many 
millions of people will never see tele- 
vision between now and 24 months hence, 
or only until the engineers develop UEF 
frequency, which at this very time is not 
a : 
I have read with great satisfaction 
two splendid and comprehensive ad- 
dresses on this subject by our distin- 
guished former Member of Congress and 
now Commissioner, Hon. Robert F. Jones. 
I commend these two speeches to the 
Members of Congress and particularly 
those who will be conferees on the bill 
under consideration, S. 658. One of these 
addresses was delivered May 1, 1952, in 
Columbus, Ohio, and the other May 20, 
1952, in Pittsburgh, Pa. They are con- 
cise and may be understood by the lay- 
man and professional man alike. I hope 
the conferees will read these two ad- 
dresses because I am confident they will 
be in a position to grasp more completely 
the technicalities which seem to have 
been made so plain by this distinguished 
Commissioner. 

In addition to this, I call to the atten- 
tion of the conferees the dissenting opin- 
ion rendered by Mr. Jones, under date 
of April 14, in the FCC sixth report and 
order. 

The Nation is entitled to know the 
facts behind the delay in bringing to 
the American people adequate televi- 
sion. As soon as it is completely under- 
stood by the Congress, I am confident 
we will be better able to handle this 
magnificent avenue of entertainment, 
information, education, and indispen- 
sable means of communication. 

The addresses referred to follow: 
ADDRESS BY ROBERT F. JONES, COMMISSIONER, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, BE- 

FORE THE OHIO ASSOCIATION oF BROAD- 

CASTERS’ MANAGEMENT CLINIC, COLUMBUS, 

OHIO, May 1, 1952 

THE FIRM, FIXED, AND FINAL TELEVISION 
ALLOCATION PLAN 

I have the high honor and extreme pleas- 
ure to address your association today. Iam 
glad to come home, and I might as well 
confess I am glad to have this opportunity 
to talk television with a group of potential 
television broadcasters who are affected in a 
personal way by the Commission’s recent 
decision. 

No title was suggested to me, no subject 
is on your program, so it’s obvious my sub- 
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ject will be as announced—without consulta- 
tion—in Broadcasting, The Firm, Fixed, and 
Final Television Allocation Plan. For the 
benefit of you broadcasters who have never 
heard of the subject before, it is the Lolla- 
palooza From Lilliputia, or, for you who are 
on the inside track—occupying a television 
channel in one of our major Ohio cities—it 
might better be the Gold Strike of 1952. 

I think the Commission has made grievous 
errors, and I have said so on every occasion 
that I have had the opportunity to express 
an opinion since March 1948—the first time 
a firm, fixed, and final television allocation 
plan for every city in the Nation was con- 
ceived. Every time the Commission unfolds 
a new chapter in its attempt to master mind 
local television service for every city in the 
Nation more basic faults rear their ugly 
heads. 

The first basic fault is that the Commis- 
sion assumes that every city and hamlet in 
the United States will use maximum powers 
and antenna heights. They assume that 
Athens needs the same signal level as New 
York City. They don’t assume that Lima, 
Marion, and Mansfield have Empire State 
Buildings, but they do assume that they will 
build antennas 1,000 feet high. Accordingly, 
they have assigned the channels throughout 
the Nation as if New York-sized facilities 
would occupy the channels in each median 
and small-sized city. 

Would the CAA refuse any kind of airport 
for Piper Cubs unless there were 3,000-foot 
runways? Should Chicago and Cleveland 
build Queen Mary piers for Great Lakes 
freighters? Do we build Mississippi bridges 
over the Olentangy River? Or do we build 
Zeppelin hangars for light dirigibles? That 
is the kind of misfit television facilities that 
this firm, fixed, and final allocation plan 
assumes for every kind of city and every kind 
of community in the United States. 

Some master-minding—some plan. 

In 1945 a previous Commission made VHF 
assignments to 158 largest metropolitan cen- 
ters in the country. Little or no thought 
was given to efficient use of the channels, 
Today the Commission tries to justify all of 
those assignments, which are occupied by 
licensees, on the erroneous ground that VHF 
channels have a greater potential to cover 
wide areas than UHF channels. They pull 
a new rabbit out of the hat to substantiate 
the 1945 VHF assignments to the largest 
cities—VHF can cover rural areas better from 
VHF stations in the largest cities. This is 
about as sensible as measuring the depth of 
a well by the length of the pump handle. 
This is fallacious reasoning from an engi- 
neering standpoint because either group of 
channels, VHF or UHF, can be made to cover 
wider areas than the other. 

Little thought was given to efficiency in 
constructing the table of assignments in the 
third notice in 1950 and 1951. Efficiency 
charts based upon studies by our technical 
engineering group were not distributed to 
the Commission until 1 year after the third 
notice was made public and until the die had 
been cast for this decision. 

Hard and fast mileage separations based 
upon a New York sized maximum power and 
antenna height for the smallest cities in the 
country give us meaningless circles on the 
maps of the United States. They have as lit- 
tle relationship to efficiency as tossing poker 
chips upon the maps and drawing circles 
around them. These circles have no relation- 
ship to service areas. They have no rela- 
tionship to the natural trading areas or the 
areas of cultural influence of the cities in- 
cluded in the plan. They are related to noth- 
ing remotely connected with any reasoning 
concocted a year later to defend the plan 
from an engineering or legal standpoint. 
The only relationship these circles have to 
anything in the plan is: (1) the Commission 
wants to give very high frequency to large 
cities; (2) it will give very high frequency 
to smaller cities if there isn’t a bigger city 


within artillery range; (3) the distance be- 
tween centers of two closest circles, at least 
one of which does not represent an existing 
transmitter site, becomes a minimum sepa- 
ration for the national plant; (4) existing li- 
censes have a property right in the channels 
occupied by them and will not be dist. ved 
unless separations hetween them can bs 
made larger; (5) the circles will not be 
moved even if two circles can be used in two 
smaller cities in place of one in larger city. 

These meaningless circles centered at the 
largest cities is the assignment policy of 
the Commission. This assignment policy is 
incorporated into the general rules and reg- 
ulations of the Commission supported by 
any kind of an excuse conceived as an after- 
thought. In other words, first we had the 
meaningless circles; then the Commission 
writes standards to fit the circles: 

This is true beyond any peradventure of 
a doubt because in 1925 the ceiling for 
metropolitan stations was 500 feet and 50 
kilowatts. At these levels we halted the 
normal development of television to study 
tropospheric interference in the VHF range 
of frequencies. We appointed an ad hoc 
committee to resolve conflicting evidence 
and coordinate all data into a useable basis 
for the future development of television 
broadcasting. One has to conclude that 
tropospheric interference was not as great 
as originally feared because the Commission 
elevated powers and antenna heights to fit 
an arbitrary wider spacing of channels actu- 
ally employed in 1945 and used by licensees 
before the freeze. It pulled out closer 
spacings of existing television stations to 
fit the higher powers and antenna heights 
in 31 show-cause orders. These were not 
modest elevations of powers and antenna 
heights. We doubled the power on the low 
VHF, increased the high VHF six-fold, and 
introduced UHF on the basis of a million 
watts. Thus the Commission attempted to 
make the arbitrarily wide minimum mileage 
separations employed in the 1945 table of 
assignments the bone and sinew of the 1952 
firm, fixed, and final allocation plan. 

This chain of events has led to some 
absurdities: (1) It has led the Commission 
into an inefficient use of the spectrum; it 
shrinks 12 VHF channels to the equivalent of 
4 in zone I, northeastern United States, and 
other areas like it, (2) It’s master-minding 
by preconceived plan on the abstract basis 
that the smallest- and median-sized city will 
use New York sized facilities, put a million 
dollar entry fee in the television game to 
approach efficiency in the Commission's plan, 
(8) It covers less rural area with less recog- 
nized grades of service than if closer mini- 
mum spacings are used. (4) It cheats many 
cities out of having any local television 
facilities. Fundamentally, it excludes all 
local television service from every city in the 
Nation except the favored 1,274 included in 
the plan. It provides 889 cities with just 1 
local channel, notwithstanding the fact that 
the touc? stone of the Communications Act 
is competition. (5) It prejudices the intro- 
duction of UHF with no circulation of receiv- 
ing sets versus the VHF with a circulation of 
17,000,000: VHF-only receiving sets. This 
prejudice against UEF is not confined to the 
intermixture cities. VHF signals from sta- 
tions in lucrative markets substantially 
blanket UHF service areas in less profitable 
cities. Those who would justify few VHF 
assignments in any large city on the basis 
that such a policy tends to confine the inter- 
mixture problem to narrowed limits are 
whistling past the cemetery. The inter- 
mixture problem is substantially universal 
now and more uneconomic for UHF intro- 
duction than if you used VHF where you 
ought to by closer spacing of stations to give 
the people more recognized service and to 
give more cities local television outlets. (6) 
This plan throws the heaviest financial bur- 
den upon thos? least able to pay. The re- 
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cent blurbs by manufacturers that UHF sta- 
tions can be constructed as cheaply as VHF 
are interesting but not very enlightening. 
The Commisison assigned UHF by and large 
to small cities. These UHF blurbs pointed 
out UHF’s advantage over man-made noise 
diathermy and X-ray machines, factory noise, 
elevator interference, etc, Compared to 
New York City the small UHF city has a 
modicum of man-made noise. The rural 
areas surrounding the small city have an 
occasional milking machine, feed grinder, 
and farm tractor. So the Commission wastes 
the natural potential of UHF over man-made 
noise in the biggest cities by not assigning 
these channels primarily to these cities, but 
instead uses them in the small cities to over- 
come the noise of the farmer's milking 
machine. 

The UHF circular comes from a VHF li- 
censee, a multiple owner of VHF stations in 
5 of the first 10 markets of the Nation, and 
the general idea seems to be, “UHF is won- 
derful—you take it.“ Nothing is said about 
the tube and power cost per hour for com- 
parative size transmitters. A 1-kilowatt UHF 
transmitter costs $1.28 per hour versus a 
2-kilowatt low-band VHF at 22 cents an hour 
and a high-band VHF at 34 cents an hour. 
Nothing is said that a 10-kilowatt UHF trans- 
mitter costs $4.90 and a 50-kilowatt VHF 
costs $4.70 an hour. UHF is wonderful; let's 
you take it.” 

Nothing is said about the assignment poli- 
cies of the Commission which would require 
2,000-foot antenna heights at 1,000 kilowatts 
on UHF to compete with relative coverage 
of VHF channels operating at 500 feet at 
maximum power on the basis of minimum 
cochannel separations provided for in the 
Commission’s Rules and Standards, “UHF 
is wonderful; let's you take it.” 

I have not forgotten the blood-letting by 
VHF licensees when the incompatible color 
question was before the Commission. I see 
the same licensees standing in no pool of 
blood now. The color signals had the same 
coverage as black and white signals. But 
UHF doesn’t cover the same areas, the same 
relative number of locations in a service 
area, as VHF unless 2,000-foot antenna 
heights are used against 500-foot antenna 
heights for VHF when the separations are 
based upon the minimum spacings provided 
in the Commission’s decision. 

Don't misunderstand me; UHF can be made 
a fine service. I am complaining because 
the Commission engineered this firm, fixed, 
and final allocation plan to UHF’s disad- 
vantage. They assigned it to the small com- 
munities to UHF’s economic disadvantage. 

This firm, fixed, and final allocation plan is 
more than a bonanza for the existing li- 
censee because the Commission staked your 
claim, assessed the crude ore, and delivered 
a document (the sixth report) giving you 
equatters’ rights whether you work the mine 
efficiently or rock along with the old machin- 
ery. The FCC land office made you masters 
of all you survey when they assumed for the 
purposes of this allocation plan that you had 
a property right in your channel. The 31 
show-cause orders were merely to make your 
claim more valuable—to give you wider co- 
channel separations and bigger service areas. 
Few licensees rebelled on that proposition. 

The FCC has opened a new era. Gone is 
the pioneer who trekked across the desert 
from the prosaic East to the adventurous 
get-rich-quick sands of Sutter's Mill. Gone 
is the picture of the venturesome soul lead- 
ing his ass loaded down with pick and shovel, 
skillets and pans, and food and water. This 
lonely old character, dramatized in still pic- 
tures and movies for a century, is now re- 
placed by the twentieth century TV pioneer 
who for 3½ years sits—need I complete the 
description?—while the FCC on its own ini- 
tiative stakes out bigger and better claims 
in his name, works the lode, and comes out 
with a refined product better than you 
dared to dream you'd possess. 
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Before you pioneer existing licensees get 
mad at a little good-natured humor let us 
weigh your advantages over your less fortu- 
nate—shall we say timid—brothers: 

1, You can squat on your channel and 
never invest another nickel. Those of you 
who have amortized your original capital in- 
vestment or a substantial part of it are home 
free, or so nearly home free that you can 
hook your transmitter to a network spigot 
and clip coupons until that eternal voice 
beckons you home to richer rewards. 

2. You can enter unofficial mutual secu- 
rity pacts with licensees in all other cities 
included in the table and survey the monu- 
ments of dead participants in these rule- 
making proceedings. Nonofficially, you can 
select transmitter sites, power. and heights 
which will forever keep competition out of 
each other’s service areas. For example, you 
each have a 20-mile fielder’s choice (under 
the Commission’s 15-mile rule) to jockey 
participants in these proceedings, or any of 
their heirs or assigns, right out of any fu- 
ture rule-making proceedings. Measuring 
distances from post office to post office or 
post office to existing transmitter site as a 
sole criterion for excluding or including 
channels in the plan is absurd when we 
know television transmitters will not be 
built there. For example, Pittsburgh, for 
some archaic reason, built its post office 744 
miles too close to WLWC’s transmitter site; 
but Braddock’s post office, for the same out- 
moded reason related to delivery of a few 
lousy letters, is just 6 blocks too close to 
Crosley’s existing transmitter site. Now 
WLWC's management might possibly con- 
ceive a way to aggravate Braddock’s six- 
tenths of a mile problem into a 10-mile 
problem. This is the real control that this 
firm fixed and final allocation plan delivers 
to you. As a group of existing licensees you 
can support the arbitrarily wide separations 
in this firm, fixed and final allocation plan 
and keep VHF competition to an artificial 
minimum in your cities. If all the VHF 
channels in your city are not occupied, you 
pioneers can still be enthusiastic supporters 
of this firm, fixed, and final plan because you 
can continue without further competition 
for a period of 1 to 5 years while new appli- 
cants fight the Commission to the Supreme 
Court for the new VHF channels. 

3. I’m not through yet, pioneers. Let's 
look at your advantage over this new infant, 
UHF. You have the circulation of VHF-only 
receiving sets concentrated in five of Ohio’s 
major markets: Cleveland, 605,000; Colum- 
bus, 207,000; Cincinnati, 320,000; Dayton, 
185,000; and Toledo, 174,000. In addition, 
there's a substantial concentration of VHF- 
only receivers inside and beyond your exist- 
ing service areas. You can bring these be- 
yond into your service areas if you, as the 
sole captain of your fate, wish to apply. The 
FCC will grant you improved facilities al- 
most automatically according to the new 
rules (convenient for you and convenient 
for the FCC). Truly, you Ohio licensees 
have the hard core of 1,491,000 VHF-only 
receivers. UHF prospective applicants have 
the stupendous circulation of one big, hefty 
“goose egg"—that meaningful digit, zero. 

As I look at the only map I have ever 
seen at the Commission with the grade B 
service areas indicated on a wide-area basis, 
I see few UHF-only cities which aren’t af- 
fected by this circulation of VHF-only re- 
ceivers. This is a map of the third-notice 
proposals; it assumes all VHF stations will 
operate at 500 feet with maximum power of 
100 kilowatts on low VHF and 200 kilowatts 
(instead of 316 kilowatts) on high VHF. 
Your position is impregnable enough at your 
present antenna heights against the intro- 
duction of UHF in UHF-only cities. At 500 
feet antenna heights I find few UHF-only 
cities outside your grade B service areas. So 
the intermixture problem in Ohio is not con- 
fined to the UHF-VHF intermixture cities; 


it’s almost blanketed over Ohio. You have 
the advantage of VHF circulation in the area 
surrounding any UHF-only city as if it were 
a VHF-UHF intermixed city, except Lima, 
Athens, Coshocton, Mansfield, and Marion, 

Let me summarize the advantages this 
firm, fixed and final allocation plan gives to 
the television pioneer in the way of con- 
struction and the return on investment. In 
the first place, you can control your service 
areas within wide limits by choosing powers 
and antenna heights up to the maximum 
and by jockeying your transmitter loca- 
tions. The more firm minimum separations 
become, the more powerful you become to 
control the number of services in distant 
cities just under the ragged edge of the 
Commission’s minimum separations. 

If you now build at a new transmitter 
site to get the most profitable coverage and 
also Insure the permanent claim to the ar- 
tificially limited VHF competition carved out 
for you by this firm, fixed and final plan, 
then you really have the public utility mag- 
nate’s dream. Everyone acquainted with 
public utility regulation knows that a public 
utility wants a franchise to serve the most 
lucrative concentrated areas and to get by 
with as little unprofitable fringe area serv- 
ice as possible. A great amount of common 
carrier regulation is engaged in this play of 
economics either in rate-making proceedings 
or petitions to discontinue fringe areas 
service. Under this firm, fixed and final 
allocation plan you have no such obligation 
for the fringe area. And no one controls 
your rate card. You pioneers can pick and 
choose, under the new rules, the best eco- 
nomic setting for your station in the best 
markets (the largest cities), expand ox 
squat on the status quo, as you see fit. 
You can play economic cat and mouse with 
UHF-only applicants (put them inside or 
outside your grade B area) and control the 
number of services in otherwise undeserved 
major cities just outside the table from 
5 blocks to 10 miles. 

Should you happen to be more generous 
than the architects of this firm, fixed and 
final allocation plan, should you not try to 
maintain an artificially scarce channel as- 
signment policy, prospective applicants and 
cities not included in the table will be very 
fortunate, indeed. 

On the other hand, should your enlight- 
ened self-interest dictate a transmitter site 
that closes in on the old post office at about 
155 miles and 5 blocks, that city and its 
applicants have two courses to follow: (1) 
Build a new post office and dedicate it to 
the Federal Government; or (2) hire a pri- 
vate ad hoc committee to measure signals 
of VHF stations from the rockbound coast 
of Maine to the shores of Minnetonka, pay 
for their testimony as experts in a new rule- 
making proceeding to convince the Com- 
mission that the channel assignment will 
produce a median interfering signal or less, 
that the antenna height might be jockeyed 
up and the power lowered to produce the 
equivalent of 170 miles cochannel spacing. 
Should you win the FCC to your point of 
view, then your troubles begin. For all 
you've won for this mental, engineering, and 
financial effort is the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a competitive hearing with any 
one or more applicants having the same 
desire to become television licensees that 
you've had all along. 

Do you understand the nature of further 
rule-making proceedings? You prosecute a 
rule-making proceeding for God, country, 
and other prospective applicants. Then once 
your city is incorporated in the table of 
assignments, you apply for the channel, All 
you've acquired in the first proceeding is the 
right to enter a Kilkenny cat fight in a sec- 
ond proceeding for the channel your city 
won. 

You who are outside the table of assign- 
ments because the Commission dried up your 
chances in arithmetical regression by em- 
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ploying spacings much higher than the min- 
imum of 170 miles provided in the rules and 
standards, have a real problem on your hands 
in spite of the evanescent promises that your 
case can be considered in 1 year. 

The Commission seeks to buttress its ex- 
cessive separation factor by arguing that it 
is necessary in view of the limited amount 
of propagation data now available to pro- 
vide a safety factor. The majority recog- 
nizes, however, that such a safety factor can 
only be justified if it is possible in the 
future to modify its present separations. 
If the separations in the table are to be 
fixed, the excuse for the safety factor must 
fail. The Commission says that when more 
propagation data is available it will take 
appropriate action with respect to modifying 
its table—presumably assigning channels at 
closer spacings. This seems a plausible solu- 
tion on the surface. However, the Commis- 
sion completely destroys any hope that more 
assignments will be made in the VHF por- 
tion of the spectrum by its admission that 
it has not been able to remove existing 
operations which do not comply with its 
minimum separations because “it has not 
been possible to remove these cases without 
unwarranted dislocation.” At present there 
are only 108 stations on the air in 64 mar- 
kets. Obviously, any attempt at adjustments 
after more stations get on the air would in- 
volve more unwarranted dislocations which 
would preclude the Commission from adding 
more assignments. 

Does the Commission mean that it would 
dislocate the industry after 108 stations 
have improved their facilities to approach 
the low level of efficiency in the allocation 
plan? Will dislocations be easier after 108 
stations have builded a second time and 
100 or 200 more stations are on the air? Ob- 
viously not. Since each additional station 
put on the air would increase the problem of 
dislocation involved in any attempt to 
modify the spacings adopted now, it is 
apparent that the Commission’s “safety 
factor” is simply an increase in mileage 
separations arbitrarily imposed without any 
propagation data to support it in the VHF. 
In the UHF where propagation data by con- 
trast is almost nonexistent, they have failed 
to put in a safety factor in the general rules 
for cochannel spacing of UHF stations. 
Since the information on UHF propagation is 
admittedly so meager, the Commission is 
much more harsh with UHF spacings than 
they are with VHF. Either the Commission 
does not need a safety factor in the VHF 
or it is very reckless with the UHF, since 
the UHF propagation data that is available 
shows that interference is higher in the 
UHF than it is in the VHF on any compar- 
able distance in miles from the transmitter, 

The Commission has not explained what it 
wants a safety factor for. What does it 
want to protect? The rules and standards 
recognize no service contours for any grade 
of service. Since the minimum spacing of 
155 miles for UHF does not protect the Grade 
A service of UHF channels, does the Com- 
mission have a double standard for VHF 
and UHP, inasmuch as the minimum mile- 
age separations for low band VHF at 1,000 
feet and 100 kilowatts of power are 108 per- 
cent wider than is necessary to protect the 
Grade A service, and for high band VHF 
at 316 kilowatts of power at the same height 
are 106 percent higher than necessary to 
protect the grade A service? 

Congress created the FCC as an instrument 
for the exercise of continuous discretion 
under law in the regulation of a dynamic 
industry. Instead of keeping itself flexible 
on the basis of the day-to-day changes char- 
acteristic of such a dynamic art as tele- 
vision, the Commission has tried to legislate 
instead of regulate. 

The Communications Act gives the Com- 
mission the duty of fostering the fullest de- 


velopment of the art. It is not the function 
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of the Commission to construct and operate 
stations. Its function is to promulgate rules 
and regulations that will make it possible for 
citizens of the United States to become 
licensees and operate broadcast and tele- 
vision stations in the public interest, con- 
venience and necessity. The purpose of the 
allocation plan now being adopted by the 
Commission is to create a Nation-wide, com- 
petitive television system, but the effect of 
the plan is to deny local television to cities 
not included in the table. Once the table is 
established and construction permits are 
granted, followed by licenses and operation 
on the channels assigned in this table, the 
Commission will not be able to dislocate 
such licensees to make another plan more 
efficient without litigation ensuing between 
such licensees and the Commission. 

So long as today’s order remains a mere 
paper document, however bad, little harm is 
done. The harm comes as it is translated 
into brick for buildings, steel for towers and 
all the elaborate electronic devices necessary 
to put the plan into operation. This period 
immediately following the effective date of 
the order is the most critical because then 
if new and better methods should come to 
our attention, the mere blueprint or prelim- 
inary construction can be changed without 
undue distress. The longer this plan stands 
and the more authorizations we grant under 
it, the more difficult and expensive it will 
be to change it. And in that most important 
first year the Commission has determined 
that it will refuse to consider any proposals 
for any change of any consequence, 


ADDRESS BY ROBERT F. JONES, COMMISSIONER, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, BE- 
FORE THE COMBINED MEETING OF PITTSBURGH 
RADIO AND TELEVISION CLUB AND PITTSBURGH 
ADVERTISING CLUB, PITTSBURGH, Pa., Mar 
20, 1952 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am glad to be at 
the cradle of sound broadcasting. Pitts- 
burgh had the honor to lead the Nation in 
commercial broadcasting in November 1920. 
Although KDKA was a post-World War I in- 
fant in the commercial broadcast industry, 
it had begun experimental broadcasting in 
1916, and KQV followed with experimental 
operation in 1919. The Commission’s records 
show that KDKA’s first nonexperimental 
license was issued on the 7th of November 
1921, and KQV’s on January 9, 1922. 

It is significant that Pittsburgh residents 
had a choice within 2 months of the estab- 
lishment of your first radio station. In tele- 
vision, Pittsburgh has had one local tele- 
vision service since 1949. If the Commis- 
sion’s firm, fixed, final—and I might add, 
futile—allocation plan is not challenged, 
Pittsburgh residents, with good luck, ought 
to have their second local commercial tele- 
vision service in about 5 years. 

There are two essential reasons why Pitts- 
burgh may wait a long while for a choice of 
commercial television programs from a local 
station unless the Commission changes its 
mind. The first reason is procedural—the 
order in which cities get in the Commis- 
sion’s processing line. Filing an application 
for a television station in your city doesn't 
automatically mean that the Commission 
will examine it in the chronological order 
in which it is filed. Nor will they make a 
grant of a television station in the order in 
which an application is filed, unless your 
city is in Alaska, Hawali or Puerto Rico. 
Television applications for stations in Con- 
tinental United States will be processed by 
classification of cities. 

Wait till you hear Pittsburgh’s number in 
the processing line. There are 1,272 cities 
fortunate enough to be included in the plan. 
Pittsburgh has the singular honor to be the 
one thousand two hundred and thirty-sev- 
enth city in the processing line. Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Ketchikan, Alaska; and San Juan, 


Puerto Rico, will get television grants before 
Pittsburgh gets a choice of commercial pro- 
grams from a local station, because they 
will be processed in a separate line in the 
order in which they are received. Every city 
in Pennsylvania will be processed before 
Pittsburgh if there are applications filed, 
unless the Commission changes its mind. 

Let's look at the FCC’s classification of 
cities for priority in processing television 
applications. The first group is called A-1. 
These are the changes in channels by exist- 
ing stations like WDTV. It changes from 
channel 3 to channel 2; but Pittsburgh gets 
no new local service when WDTV changes 
from channel 3 to channel 2. 

The next group is called A-2. There are 
1,045 cities in this group—36 of them with 
a population of 100,000 or more. These are 
the cities 40 or more miles from an existing 
transmitter. Pittsburgh has WDTV. You're 
out; but Scranton gets processed in this 
group. I see some folks from surrounding 
areas—Wheeling, Steubenville, and Youngs- 
town—hit the glory road here. 

Let’s look at the next group of cities that 
get the FCC nod. This is the B-1 group. 
They are the cities located less than 40 miles 
from the main transmitter of an existing 
station where UHF-only channels are as- 
signed (excluding noncommercial educa- 
tional television stations). Let's call the 
roll of Pennsylvania cities in this priority 
list: Butler, Harrisburg, Lebanon, Meadville, 
Reading, Uniontown, Washington, and York. 
There are 139 cities in the Nation included 
in this group. But Pittsburgh has WDTV 
and one commercial VHF channel. 

Let’s look at the next priority list. This 


is the B-2 group. These cities hit the FCC 


priority parade because all the VHF commer- 
cial channels (excluding noncommercial edu- 
cational channels) have been occupied by 
existing television stations. That means if 
only UHF channels are available for com- 
mercial operation your city is in this line; 
but Pittsburgh has WDTV and channel 11. 
You missed again; but 139 other cities in 
the Nation hit the first lap of the television 
race here. This priority was written to en- 
courage UHF. It is supposed to help UHF 
catch up with 17,000,000 to 20,000,000 VHF 
only receivers. This is to help UHF catch 
up with 1,155,000 sets in Los Angeles, 
2,930,000 in New York, 1,135,000 in Chicago, 
650,000 in Detroit, 605,000 in Cleveland, 
$61,000 in San Francisco, 886,000 in Boston, 
1,032,000 in Philadelphia, 354,000 in Wash- 
ington, but the 408,000 VHF receivers in 
Pittsburgh—one of the first 10 mass mar- 
kets—don’t qualify. You know why. 

Let's look at this group of cities from the 
standpoint of choice of commercial programs, 
The residents of some of the cities in this 
group have really suffered. Let's look at 
multiple program cities in this group: 

Los Angeles residents have only 7 VHF 
services. 

New York residents have only 6 VHF serv- 
ices. 

Chicago residents have only 4 VHF services, 

Washington residents have only 4 VHF 
services, 

Philadelphia residents have only 3 VHF 
services. 

While it’s true Erie, Johnstown and Lan- 
caster residents have only one local service, 
they don’t add much to the mass market of 
UHF television. 

The theory of trying to boost UHF by pro- 
cedural advantage is about as convincing as 
a burlesque queen playing the bass drum for 
the Salvation Army between bubble dances, 
What throws Pittsburgh back of its sister 
city of Philadelphia and the smaller cities 
of Johnstown, Erie and Lancaster? Just one 
commercial VHF channel assigned to Pitts- 
burgh which wasn’t used by a licensee before 
the freeze. If Pittsburgh had been given 
just the non-commercial educational VHF 
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channel and the WDTV channel, Pittsburgh 
residents could get processed at the same 
time as Philadelphia. Since it has an extra 
VHF channel it is penalized. 

Now one way of beating this procedural 
rap—one way to climb out of FCC's base- 
ment— is to ask the FCC for the second 
asterisk in Pittsburgh. What Pittsburgh 
needs is more asterisks, to get a choice of 
programs faster. All you have to do is get 
4 or 5 people—preferably educators and poli- 
ticians—to express an interest in more edu- 
cational stations for Pittsburgh. Throw 
away your pride and confess complete 
illiteracy. Tell the FCC you want the sec- 
ond educational station to broadcast the 
lovelife of the mud turtle or the mating 
habits of the Chinook salmon above the fish 
ladders of the Grand Coulee Dam. Tell them 
you're interested in the flora and fauna of 
Afghanistan, Tell them you have five can- 
didates for an astronomy course in the class 
A hours of the evenings. You may be more 
resourceful than I, but get that second 
asterisk if you want an application for a sec- 
ond television station processed at the same 
time that Los Angeles gets its eighth, New 
York it seventh, Chicago and Washington 
their fifth, and Philadelphia; Detroit, Mich.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Cincinnati, Cleveland, and 
Columbus, Ohio; and Atlanta, Ga., get their 
fourth service. 

Should Pittsburgh, one of the first 10 mar- 
kets in the country have to resort to this 
subterfuge—a second noncommercial sta- 
tion—before it can be processed with Phil- 
adelphia, Erie, Johnstown, and Lancaster? 
Should Pittsburgh, first in competitive com- 
mercial radio broadcasting, be last in com- 
petitive television broadcasting? Should 
Pittsburgh, first in the output of steel, be 
last in a choice of television services? Should 
Pittsburgh, the center of the greatest metal 
production ever attained in one locality, ba 
the scapegoat of FCC’s processing of tele- 
vision applications? Obviously not. 

Let's see how far from the last it is. There 
are only two more groups of cities to be proc- 
essed. The B-4 group are the cities with 
only one local television station and 40 miles 
or more from another existing transmitter. 
Here Pittsburgh fits. But, just as a curiosity, 
let's see who is farther down the FCC mine- 
shaft. The B-5 group—cities less than 40 
miles from two or more transmitters of 
existing stations. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Omaha, Nebr., Salt Lake City, Provo and 
Ogden, Utah, San Antonio and Fort Worth, 
Tex., are in this group. There are 26 cities 
smaller than Pittsburgh in the B-4 group, 
and nine in the B-5 group, making a net 
total of 35 cities in the entire Nation in- 
cluded in the firm, fixed, final, and futile 
allocation plan which will be processed after 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh is the one thousand 
two hundred and thirty-seventh city to be 
processed unless Washington, Pa., begins 
operation first. That might put Pittsburgh 
in the B-5 group and then you become the 
one thousand two hundred and sixty-fifth 
city. 

That is the story of the first reason why 
Pittsburgh may wait several years for its 
second choice of commercial television pro- 
grams from a local station. Even if the 
Commission might change its mind about the 
order in which Pittsburgh channels are proc- 
essed without challenging you with a battle 
from the Commission to the Supreme Court, 
there are still substantial problems which 
may keep you from getting a second televi- 
sion station for Pittsburgh in a short time. 
That leads us to a second factor which is 
pools fundamental and more serious than the 

This second reason why Pittsburgh may 
wait a long while for further television serv- 
ice involves a fundamental flaw in engineer- 
ing and legal concept which can only be 
changed by courage, legal, engineering and 
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economic talent, substantial expenditure 
of money and devotion to public duty for 
your city and for the cities in your metro- 
politan area like you have never exercised 
before. 

Pittsburgh has been sold down the river. 
The Pittsburgh metropolitan area has been 
sold down the river. Pittsburgh is one of 
the first 10 markets of the Nation, but Pitts- 
burgh is low city on the VHF totem pole, 
Let's see how the other 9 of the first 10 mar- 
kets of the Nation were treated with com- 
mercial channels in this firm, fixed, final— 
and I might add, foolish—city to city allo- 
cation plan. They did much better: Los An- 
geles 314 times, New York 3 times (if we 
don't count Newark, the seventh station at 
its back door), Washington, Chicago, and 
San Francisco twice as many. Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Boston, 50 percent 
more, Pittsburgh has fewer commercial 
VHF channels than any of the other top 
markets of the Nation. 

Let me explain one reason why Pittsburgh 
has only two VHF commercial channels as- 
signed to it in the Commissions’ allocation 
plan. For example, channel 4 was a case 
that nearly every prospective Pittsburgh ap- 
plicant—every party to the Commission’s 
proceeding—sought for this area. The 
Commission refused to grant channel 4 to 
this area because the post offices of Pitts- 
burgh and Braddock are located 162 miles 
from WLWC's transmitter at Columbus, 
Ohio. Now that might sound like a strange 
reason, but it is the only reason why chan- 
nel 4 is not available for commercial opera- 
tion in Pittsburgh or the Pittsburgh met- 
ropolitan area. 

The refusal of the Commission to assign 
channel 4 to Pittsburgh or the cities in the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area is typical of 
the arbitrary action of the Commission. Al- 
though there is a triangle of 1.5 square 
miles in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area 
which meets the minimum mileage separa- 
tions prescribed by the Commission in its 
rules and standards, the Commission has re- 
fused to assign channel 4 any place in the 
area. Why? Because the Pittsburgh post 


office is less than 170 miles from the trans- 


mitter of an existing station. There wasn’t 
a single solitary proposal, and no one would 
expect to build a television station for Pitts- 
burgh on top of the Pittsburgh post office, 
or the Braddock post office, but that is the 
only site the Commission would accept for 
measuring distances between existing sta- 
tions and proposed stations. The Commis- 
sion says it can't help the fact that Pitts- 
burgh’s post office was built on the wrong 
place. Pittsburgh is eliminated by a whim 
of WLWC’s management—putting its trans- 
mitter 8 miles too close. Nobody in Pitts- 
burgh was given the opportunity to pay for 
moving the post office or the WLWC trans- 
mitter. Channel 4 at Pittsburgh was sum- 
marily dismissed. So channel 4 is left blank, 
its service is lost to the area. It’s not to be 
used. It’s left out of the Commission’s 
table. 

What is the result? (1) Fewer choices of 
commercial service for the Pittsburgh resi- 
dent. (2) An artificial scarcity of channels 
for a multiplicity of applicants to fight over. 
All the applicants are forced into a competi- 
tive proceeding for one single, solitary com- 
mercial VHF channel—channel 11. They 
will engage in a battle before the Commission 
end the courts, the like of which the Com- 
mission has never seen before. (3) WDTV 
will continue its VHF monopoly for a number 
of years in this top market of the Nation 
while the applicants fight in successive pro- 
ceedings for the glilt-edge bone from the 
Commission, to the Court of Appeals, to the 
Supreme Court, and maybe back again to the 
Commission for a fresh start. 

By adding channel 4 at Pittsburgh, 6,990 
square miles of grade A and grade B service 


would be served. But the total coverage by 
the channel on all 4 stations is increased 
from 33,760 to 36,580 square miles. I get a 
total net increase of grades A and B service 
of 2,820 square miles by adding channel 4 
at Pittsburgh. 

Such a station operating on channel 4 from 
the top of the post office could radiate 3% 
times as much power as WDTV presently 
is radiating and it could operate at an an- 
tenna height 185 feet higher above average 
terrain than WDTV. It would furnish an 
increase in efficiency of channel 4 coverage 
and not affect the coverage of any other sta- 
tion on the channel any more than if it were 
170 miles away. Let’s analyze the situation 
further. First, let me describe grade A 
service and grade B service. Grade B is the 
area removed from the transmitter where 50 
to 70 percent of the people get a reliable 
television picture. Grade A is all the area 
close to the transmitter, which is better. 
Since grade A service saturates a higher per- 
centage of locations, the objective ought to 
be to get as much increase of grade A type 
service (70 percent to 100 percent of the 
locations) as possible, not only in Pittsburgh 
but in every city of the United States. 

If we consider these same three stations 
at Washington, Buffalo, and Columbus, op- 
erating at the proposed powers of 100 kilo- 
watts and antenna heights of 1,000 feet, the 
grade A service area served by each of these 
stations as proposed would be a 36-mile 
radius around their respective transmitters. 
By adding a station at Pittsburgh not 1 mile 
of their grade A service is lost. And a Pitts- 
burgh station operating on channel 4 at 
1,000 feet and nearly 4 times WDTV’s power 
would serve a radius of 33 miles and 3,421 
square miles of grade A service. 

Now let’s look at the percentages. Since 
the Washington, Buffalo and Columbus 
grade A areas remain the same, we add 
3,421 square miles to the grade A service of 
the channel and increase its Grade A effil- 
ciency by 29.8 percent in this area. 

The Commission's engineering data shows 
that this is true beyond any peradventure 
of a doubt because only 156.5 miles separa- 
tion between channel 4 television stations 
is needed to protect the grade A service, 
That is to say, it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence how many miles co-channel spacing 
you have beyond 156.5 miles. If you sepa- 
rate channel 4 stations a thousand miles, the 
grade A service does not increase one square 
mile. The radius of grade A service from 
the transmitter in any direction is not in- 
creased 1 mile. Grade A service reaches its 
noise limitation from 156.5 miles co-chan- 
nel spacing to infinity. 

It seems ridiculous to me that channel 4 
should be left out of Pittsburgh when 
there is a 29.8-percent increase in grade A 
service of the channel in this area when a 
Pittsburgh station is added and not one 
square mile of grade A service is lost by 
the three existing stations at Washington, 
Buffalo and Columbus. 

What reasonable-minded person would 
turn down a proposition like that? Is there 
anyone that thinks it would be unfair to 
add 2,820 square miles of A and B channel 4 
service by adding a channel 4 station at 
Pittsburgh? Is there anyone here who 
would insist on losing an additional com- 
mercial service to the Pittsburgh area simply 
because 56 kilowatts of power would have 
to be used instead of 100 kilowatts? Is 
there anyone here who would turn down a 
station because it is 162 miles away instead 
of 170 miles when the equivalent of 170 
miles can be engineered? I wager if this 
proposition were presented fresh to any 
reasonable- minded group of 7 people other 
than the Commission, they would answer, 
“Put channel 4 in Pittsburgh.” 

With a Pittsburgh station operating on 
channel 4, there would be a space of 160 
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miles between the grade B contours of the 
Buffalo and Columbus stations and between 
the Buffalo and Washington stations. There 
would be a space of 185 miles between the 
grade B contours of the Columbus and 
Washington stations. I have here a sche- 
matic diagram of VHF channels 7 to 13, 
separated 250 miles from each other. Fifty 
percent or more of the cochannel spacings 
of all VHF channels in northeastern United 
States are greater than 250 miles, but the 
median spacing of VHF stations operating 
on the same channel in the northeastern 
United States is 250 miles. Therefore this 
schematic diagram is based upon the 250- 
mile spacing. When these stations are oper- 
ating at 1,000 feet and 316 kilowatts of 
power at the median spacing of 250 miles, 
there is a space between grade B contours 
of 122 miles. 

There is considerable area, you will see, 
between the contours of the stations repre- 
sented by the channels marked in red; like- 
wise in yellow, blue and green, respectively. 
Each one of these colors represents a sep- 
arate channel. You will notice that the yel- 
low color represents another channel which 
has to be assigned directly in between the 
red channels in order to fill the area between 
with a grade B service. You will notice it 
takes four separate channels to substan- 
tially cover the entire area with a grade B 
service where 250-mile spacing is used. You 
will note that even then there are some 
spaces that don’t get a grade B service. That 
means that all 12 VHF channels are neces- 
sary to give substantially everybody at all 
locations three grade B services or better— 
you can have only three channels in any 
one particular location. It takes four to 
cover the entire area once with a grade B 
service. Obviously you could not use more 
than three in any one spot in order to give 
everybody a grade B service or better. 

That is supposed to be the fundamental 
philosophy of the Commission’s plan. But 
the Commission deviated from using a max- 
imum of three channels in one place. It 
used seven, as you have seen, in Los Angeles, 
seven in the New York-Newark area, four in 
Washington and Chicago. This schematic 
diagram shows that every time you use more 
than three channels in one place, you will 
have to pull out the yellow or the green chan- 
nels between the red channels. The people 
in between these red channels when the 
yellow or green channel is removed at 250- 
mile spacings receive less than grade B 
service. 

Let's look at it from another standpoint. 
I have colored only the grade A service of 
these VHF channels. Tou will notice that 
there is considerable difference between the 
A contours of each channel. For instance, 
if we measured between the grade A contours 
marked in red there is 126-mile spacing be- 
tween. However, if I move my station spac- 
ing down to 155 miles, I have still preserved 
substantially all of the grade A service and, 
using the same four channels I used in the 
250-mile chart, everybody gets at least one 
grade A (not grade B) service, and those 
areas where the circles overlap indicated in 
black, get two grade A services. 

This is very significant in the Pennsylvania 
area and particularly in the Pittsburgh area 
because you have unusually rough terrain, 
This is important to nearly the entire State 
of Pennsylvania, especially to Pittsburgh, be- 
cause the mountains and the valleys have a 
way of locating themselves so that a sub- 
stantial proportion of them are at right 
angles with any transmitter site that might 
be selected. 

When I have provided one and two grade 
A services with the same four channels at 
155 miles spacing on the second chart that 
on the first chart were spaced 250 miles apart, 
I increase the possibility of furnishing a 
satisfactory service behind the mountains 
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and in the valleys with VHF signals because 
I have moved the transmitters closer to all 
locations with a more nearly saturated signal 
which has the ability to be refracted over 
the mountain top at a greater angle and 
with greater intensity than if I were depend- 
ing upon a grade B signal or less to cover 
the dark spots on the back side of the moun- 
tain and in the valleys. 

Let me state the proposition again. By 
moving the stations closer together, from 250 
miles to 155 miles, I have decreased the 
grade A service area 4 percent because of in- 
terference, I have moved every probable lo- 
cation to at least one grade A service and a 
substantial amount to two grade A services, 
and I have moved the transmitter closer to 
every valley and to the far side of every 
mountain providing a signal saturated 
enough to adequately serve these areas. 

Since we do have unusually rugged terrain 
in the Pittsburgh area, there is more excuse 
to put more VHF channels in the Pittsburgh 
area than there is in New York City, Los 
Angeles, Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more, Cleveland, Erie, or Columbus where the 
terrain is less severe or as flat as a table top. 

If the Commission in its national alloca- 
tion plan thought it was necessary to break 
away from the efficiency doctrine which did 
call for not more than three VHF channels 
in any one area, Pittsburgh and its metro- 
politan area is the place to do it, rather than 
New York or Washington. 

Let me summarize: There is no excuse for 
Pittsburgh—one of the top 10 markets—to be 
on the bottom of the processing line when 
many smaller multiple-station cities will be 
processed first. There is no excuse for keep- 
ing channel 4 out of Pittsburgh or its metro- 
politan area when the equivalent of the 
minimum spacing of 170 miles provided by 
the Commission in its rules and standards 
can be engineered. 

There is no reason to maintain even 170- 
mile spacings when we are trying to serve 
the public interest in one of the 10 first major 
markets of the Nation, located in the midst 
of unusually rough terrain, where VHF will 
serve the valleys and the far side of the 
mountains much better than UHF. And, 
since VHF can do the job better than UHF 
in mountainous territory, VHF should pre- 
dominantly be assigned to the Pittsburgh 
area and UHF to the flat terrain of the New 
York, Washington, and Baltimore areas. 

Unfortunately, the issue in this battle is 
not “Is this action just?” Rather, the ques- 
tion is, Can the court upset the Commis- 
sion’s plan?” “Will the court find this allo- 
cation plan unreasonable?” Can the Com- 
mission sustain this plan in court?” They 
sit in a bombshelter, insulated from elec- 
tions—insulated from the vote of any city 
that might be dealt with unjustly. They 
are insulated from direct representation of a 
constituency. The Commission says to the 
public: “Prove I’m wrong. Make a court say 
I'm arbitrary, unreasonable, capricious.” 

I don’t think the civic-minded people of 
Pittsburgh will let the FCC make them the 
“Lastest with the leastest“ in television. 

To recoup the permanent loss of local tele- 
vision service, comparable to the average for 
those nine top national markets, the civic 
resources of your city, and possibly the cities 
and communities of your metropolitan area, 
will have to marshal their combined forces 
in a painstaking, expensive, time-consuming 
effort of factual—legal, engineering, and eco- 
nomic—preparation for an administrative 
hearing, oral arguments, briefs, and, very 
likely, successive court appeals. 

I do not wish to overemphasize the magni- 
tude of your problem to get justice from bu- 
Teaucracy; neither do I wish you to under- 
estimate forces which stand in your way. 
This is not a battle for broadcasters—this is 
a battle of the public for the public interest. 


The Waste of Rent Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of April 2, 
1952, which I believe will be of interest 
to the Members: 


THE WASTE OF RENT CONTROL 


The Senate Banking Committee has 
drafted a l-year extension of the Defense 
Production Act, retaining the present con- 
trols of wages, prices, rents, and credit. This 
is a minor setback to Mr. Truman, who 
wanted a 2-year extension and stronger con- 
trols, but it is an even more severe setback 
to the national economy in that it con- 
tinues the present controls. To the great 
credit of Senator DIRKSEN, he led a minori- 
ty of the committee who wanted to get rid 
of all of them when the present act expires 
on June 30. — 

There is some hope that the utter im- 
morality of picking the pockets of landlords 
to buy the votes of their tenants is begin- 
ning to impress the more responsible Mem- 
bers of Congress. In the Senate committee, 
Senator DirKsEN’s proposal to abolish rent 
controls failed by a single vote. It probably 
will be raised again before the whole Senate. 

Rent control is crooked. It is also waste- 
ful. No one in his right mind can argue 
that a controlled economy is as efficient as a 
free economy in producing the goods and 
services that make a better standard of liv- 
ing. The only argument for economic con- 
trols—and none too good a one at best—is 
that in a period when a large part of the 
national production is being squandered in 
war or in anticipation of war, controls 
channel materials and labor into politically 
sanctioned activities and away from activi- 
ties which do not contribute to the political 
objective of preparing for or waging a war. 
If controls are to operate efficiently, they 
must stimulate the most economical use of 
the labor and materials that are left after 
military priorities are satisfied, 

This is exactly what rent controls do not 
do. They are imposed on the excuse that 
there is a shortage of housing, and if that 
housing were sold in a free market the price 
would rise and workers would need higher 
incomes—causing inflation. But rent con- 
trols create the shortage. The United 
States census shows that the use of rented 
dwelling units, measured by the number of 
tenants to the room, has declined sharply 
in the last decade under rent control. The 
number of rental units occupied by only one 
person has approximately doubled. 

People are using more space because it is 
cheaper. Under rent control they are pay- 
ing prewar rents plus a 20-percent increase 
at most, while their other living expenses 
and their salaries or wages have doubled 
since rent control was imposed. Even if a 
couple whose children have grown and 
married would like to move to a smaller 
apartment, they can't find one at a saying in 
rent. 

Rent control created a privileged class of 
the people who stayed at home during the 
war and who have had no occasion to change 
their business since. It created an exploited 
class of all the veterans who weren’t renting 
apartments when rents were being frozen, 
all the young people who have started fami- 
lies since the war, and all the people whose 
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business has required them to move from 
one city or neighborhood to another. 

And because rent control creates a false 
standard of what rents should be, it pre- 
vents investors from providing new housing 
to relieve the shortage. Even though new 
rental housing is free from controls at pres- 
ent, it is always under the threat of controls 
in some future emergency. That is why 
most of the building since the war has been 
of houses, not apartments. The builder sells 
the house. The buyer, not he, has to gam- 
ble on future economic conditions, and the 
buyer has to buy because he can’t rent. 

Abolition of rent control would do more 
than wipe out a disgraceful form of politi- 
cal thievery. It would render the housing 
market liquid. It would permit private en- 
terprise to supply the demand for housing in 
communities where war industry booms em- 
ployment, and thereby avoid the socialism 
and waste of public housing. 

It would create thousands of vacancies in 
Chicago without a single brick being laid, 
because people who are buying, at cut rates, 
more housing than they need would seek 
smaller quarters if they had to pay what 
their present shelter is worth. The end of 
rent control would also rescue veterans and 
their families who are living in basements 
and trailers because the stay-at-homes 
grabbed all the apartments when the GI's 
were away fighting. 


Am I a Good Neighbor on the Highway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the greatest hazards for 
the citizen today is venturing out on the 
highway in an automobile. 

We are never safe for a minute, and 
the utter disregard some driver’s have 
for good judgment and careful driving 
increases the danger many fold. 

Fortunately many young people are 
awakening to the necessity of being good 
drivers. Typical of this alert group is 
Miss Ella Mae Wilson, of Route No, 1, 
Prattsburg, N. Y., age 17, 

I heard Miss Wilson’s essay. Am I a 
Good Neighbor on the Highway? read 
at a Grange meeting last week. I liked 
it so well that I am placing a copy of 
this essay in the Appendix: 

Am Ia GooD NEIGHBOR ON THE HIGHWAY? 

Well, what does a Good Neighbor” mean? 
Does it mean doing anything you think is 
right regardless, even if it takes other peo- 
ples lives? No, being a “Good Neighbor on 
the Highway” means in addition to being a 
skillful driver, learning the rules of the road, 
of the city, and of the State ordinances, the 
driver must develop within himself the atti- 
tude of courtesy, good sportsmanship, and 
fair play. He may understand his car, be a 
skillful driver, know the laws and rules, and 
yet not drive safely. Skill and knowledge are 
not enough. He must want to be careful. 

It is natural to criticize others more severe- 
ly than we criticize ourselves. Sometimes 
we give so much attention to the other fel- 
low’s driving that we neglect our own, and 
presently we discover that we are doing a3 
badly as he is. 

Let us look at some of the laws and rules 
which drivers must know. First, make sure 
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your car is in good mechanical condition be- 
fore you start to drive it. Second, give all 
your attention to driving. Also regulate 
your speed according to conditions under 
which you are driving. Third, (1) make 
sure that you acquire skill in the fundamen. 
tals of operating a car, (2) obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the traffic rules, and (3) de- 
velop the proper attitudes toward driving. 
Also a skillful driver must be physically, and 
mentally capable before he can drive a car. 

Until every motorist takes upon himself 
the responsibility for becoming a safe driver, 
we shall have no improvement in our safety 
records. We should develop a pride in our- 
selves and in our driving, so that we will be 
known as wreckless“ drivers instead of 
“reckless” drivers. 

I hope that some day everyone in the 
United States will become a good neighbor 
on the highway and put a stop to all the 
accidents that occur so frequently on our 
roads. 


A Business View of Our Foreign 
Economic Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by George A. Sloan, chairman, 
the United States Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, entitled 
“A Business View of Our Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy,” given before the Fifteenth 
Chicago World Trade Conference, Chi- 
cago, III., March 6, 1952: 


When we examine the complexity of 
present-day life we must conclude that our 
economic interests no longer can be restricted 
to the continental United States. That is 
one of the reasons why every American 
businessman must take an active interest 
and a positive part in shaping American 
foreign economic policies. For, whatever 
the trends may be in different parts of the 
world, there will be direct or indirect reac- 
tions in your business, in your home. 

Take for example the latest meeting of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, better 
known as NATO, in Lisbon. That the free 
nations have pledged themselves to a rearma- 
ment program to cost $300,000,000,000 for the 
next 3 years must ultimately affect the lives 
of everyone in the United States. And 
should we fall prey to the temptation to let 
our international obligations go for naught 
in this year of great decision, we would ob- 
viously forfeit a position of leadership among 
the free nations of the world. 

The recent session of the North Atlantic 
Alliance was seeking to balance military re- 
quirements with the economic capacity of 
the free world. Rearmament does not 
merely pose the problem of raising armies or 
finding equipment for these armies. It also 
presents the complex task of diverting man- 
power, materials and finances from civilian 
needs of the economy. 

Economically speaking, the primary objec- 
tive of rearmament is: (1) To increase mili- 
tary budgets realistically; and (2) to take 
steps of a domestic economic nature which 
are necessary to carry through these military 
budgets, such as diversion of more resources 
in NATO countries from civilian to military 


use, adequate taxation and checking infla- 
tion. 

Today, one of the chief economic means of 
increasing the pace of rearmament in Europe 
is to increase production, either by tapping 
additional economic reservoirs or by increas- 
ing the productivity of resources already in 
use. Currently, there is still a considerable 
amount of unused productive capacity in 
such countries as Belgium, Italy, Germany, 
and to some extent in France. This can be 
found in the form of short hours, unemploy- 
ment and unused plants in the vital metal- 
lurgical, chemical, and engineering industries, 
The success of NATO depends largely on how 
rapidly these resources can be harnessed. 

Since the end of World War II we have 
gone to the rescue of friendly nations when 
many of their cities were in ruin. The re- 
sultant recovery has been substantial— 
greater in some countries than in others, 
But there has been a degree of recovery in 
all countries which could hardly have oc- 
curred without Marshall aid from the United 
States. 

Europe has done remarkably well in in- 
creasing industrial output. The fight against 
inflation has been fairly successful in some 
countries such as Italy, far less successful in 
others such as France, The program of eco- 
nomic cooperation among nations has made 
progress, although not as rapidly as needed. 
Basically Europe reduced its foreign trade 
deficit from $5,300,000,000 in 1948 to $2,100,- 
000,000 in 1950. Due to rise in the price of 
imports, the figure increased to $3,800,000,000 
last year. At the same time Europe's exports 
increased from $16,800,000,000 in 1948 to 
$26,300,000,000 in 1951. 

This is a wonderful record of achieve- 
ment—the result in large measure of eco- 
nomic aid from the United States. 

However, we must realize now that such 
large-scale pump priming cannot continue 
without encouraging narcotic habits and in- 
solvency in the countries receiving such aid 
and without endangering the source of such 
help to the point where it could not respond 
to a call in case of future grave emergency. 

I have no sympathy with those Americans 
who go to Europe on brief vacations and 
come back to the United States e: 
the profound conviction that all economic 
and military relief to Western Europe should 
be abandoned. Neither do I agree with those 
who support every proposal for foreign-aid 
expenditure. 

The answer for the next fiscal year must 
be somewhere between these two extremes. 
In the light of our experiences and our mis- 
takes we must now determine how we can 
be more helpful in less costly manner in 
strengthening the economy, the morale, the 
patriotic spirit, and the determination of 
free nations to resist insiduous communism 
and ruthless aggression. 

Just last Friday, the United States Council 
made its position clear on the subject when 
we recommended that “future American aid 
to most of Western Europe should in essence 
be confined to military assistance with em- 
phasis on its economic effects.” 

We said specifically that assistance to 
Europe for next year should take either or 
both of two forms: (1) Military equipment 
and supplies produced in the United States 
and made available to NATO countries; and 
(2) goods and services produced by NATO 
countries for use by their military forces 
under contract with the United States Gov- 
ernment and against payment in dollars. 

Two visits to Western Europe last year 
have convinced me that there are far too 
many people in those countries who do not 
realize that their own personal stake is in- 
volved in the present issue with communism, 
They, and indeed some of their leaders, ex- 
press the defeatist attitude in saying, “We 
cannot afford to win another war.” Such a 
frame of mind makes it all the more difi- 
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cult to build a strong defense aimed at the 
prevention of war. 

The correction of this situation is, in my 
opinion, a major responsibility confronting 
leaders of the free nations who are striving 
to preserve peace. A strong patriotic deter- 
mination to resist aggression must be devel- 
oped everywhere. As we and our allies build 
our self-defense, we are making it easier 
to prevent another war. We Americans have 
a responsibility here that cannot be met 
with dollars alone. It calls for statesman- 
ship and diplomacy of the highest order. 

* * * * s 


Rearmament challenges the free world with 
two basic questions—questions which we 
must constantly take into account while 
formulating our policies at home and abroad: 

First, we might overstrain our economy and 
the economy of other free nations through 
too much defense mobilization over too long 
a time without adequate reduction in civilian 
demand. 

Second, we might thereby find ourselves so 
heavily overinvested in capital goods indus- 
tries that a decline in military requirements 
mrp bring with it serious economic disloca- 

on. 

With reference to the first point, it is note- 
worthy that both our own mobilization of- 
cials and the NATO ministers recently in 
session in Lisbon have decided to slow down 
the preparedness program to spread it over 
a longer period than heretofore planned. 

The second point remains to be answered. 
It represents one of the most perplexing is- 
sues and a definite danger with which we 
and our allies will be confronted for some 
years to come, 

By slowing down rearmament we will re- 

duce the peril of overextending our econo- 
my. Also, the postrearmament transition 
can be faced more confidently. With the 
slow-down, however, we are achieving more 
economic stability at the price of more ef- 
fective military strength. An alternate so- 
lution could be obtained by minimizing ei- 
vilian demand through more restrictive credit 
Policies and other indirect economic meas- 
ures. 
In concentrating on rearmament we must 
not lose sight of the fact that our defense 
against Soviet imperialism has more to it 
than military aspects. 

The conflict between the Soviet orbit and 
the free world is ultimately a struggle of 
strength—not of arms alone. Strength in- 
cludes not only armed might, but also such 
vital components of economic and social life 
as greater productivity and efficiency, politi- 
cal and economic stability, and absence of 
social strife. The Marshall plan has been 
mainly successful because it was conceived 
on the basis of recognizing and emphasizing 
the economic and social aspects of European 
security. 

This emphasis must be preserved in the 
current period of rearmament. The rearma- 
ment program must be designed not to inter- 
fere with the cooperative effort of building 
a productive and united Western World. 
The International Chamber of Commerce 
recognized this need in Lisbon last June when 
800 businessmen from 30 countries made the 
subject of economic cooperation in a rearm- 
ing world the number one item on their 
deliberations. 

The military programs of the free world are 
designed in a spirit of defense. We merely 
seek to counter the menace of Soviet ag- 
gression. At the same time we must demon- 
strate that the effective use of resources and 
the maintenance of peace and justice can be 
achieved without the loss of political, eco- 
nomic, and religious freedoms which have 
disappeared in countries under the Soviet 


e. 
The association of nations in international 
trade has always been a source of mutual 
economic gain. In time of peace, the ob- 
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jective is to bring about rising standards of 
living of all countries by deriving the full 
benefits of resources, scientific knowledge, 
managerial know-how and labor skills. 

When rearmament can substantially be 
reduced, thereby releasing resources for the 
satisfaction of peacetime needs, interna- 
tional trade and foreign investments should 
once more occupy a key position in world 
affairs. Even now businessmen should be- 
gin looking ahead to this future date, giving 
careful thought to business and govern- 
mental policies which will promote world- 
wide economic growth. 

After World War II we were able to avoid 
a depression because in the preceding years 
there had been a severe curtailment of civil- 
ian product and demand. At the same time, 
a huge accumulated purchasing power was 
released without any restrictions. We avoid- 
ed depression but we did not avoid inflation, 
Every American household has felt the ef- 
fect—with the dollar losing half of its buying 
power between 1939 and 1950. 

This time, assuming another world war is 
avoided, there may be no comparable cush- 
ion of pent-up demand to facilitate the post- 
rearmament transition. And certainly there 
is no room for further inflation without de- 
stroying public confidence and wrecking our 
economy. 

Our search for this cushion must lead in 
another direction. May I suggest to you, who 
are so well experienced in foreign trade, that 
a solution can be found in a revival of in- 
ternational exchange of goods and services 
on a scale much larger than before. 

This prescription may be easier to formu- 
late than to carry out. For despite all our 
efforts to the contrary there may be a busi- 
ness recession somewhere along the way. 
But even if that should happen between now 
and the day of reconversion we must still 
avoid methods or ideas which would restrict 
international trade. For if we reduce im- 
ports, we automatically face a reduction in 
exports. 

The United States can exercise world lead- 
ership toward international economic expan- 
sion if we work now to avoid a depression. 

First and foremost, we must put a stop to 
inflation whenever and wherever it rears its 
ugly head. * è * 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize that 
inflationary tendencies here in America 
have an immediate adverse effect on the 
economic situation abroad. So our obliga- 
tion is not confined to our children and 
grandchildren. We owe it to our allies to 
keep our inflation in check. Only then, 
because of the interdependence of civilized 
people, can they check their own inflations. 

By the same token, we must realize that 
if Europe is to defend itself adequately, it 
must first achieve some measure of financial 
stability; otherwise Soviet objectives will 
be furthered by social discontent and eco- 
nomic distress. 

Second, unless inflation is checked the 
second point in this proposed program cannot 
be achieved, that is, bringing into equilib- 
rium of balances of payments, the mainte- 
nance of external solvency of countries. 

Domestic inflation in Europe has always 
resulted in increased imports and diminished 
exports. This situation usually produces a 
condition known as a balance-of-payments 
crisis. But those difficulties have also 
been caused by the impact of American 
inflation on world prices of raw materials. 

Third, there are very good chances now— 
and I say this guardedly in spite of the 
reappearance of monetary crises in Europe— 
for decisive steps in the course of 1952 in 
the direction of currency convertibility. 
Courageous Canada has shown the way 
and American policies must support this 
movement. 

Fourth, in order to place the balances 
of payments of friendly nations on a healthy 
basis, we must accept more foreign-produced 
goods. This is in our interest, for it will 


reduce the need for continuing foreign aid 
and grants which we no longer can afford. 
It is also in the interest of international 
economic stability. It is hardly consistent, 
gentlemen, for the United States to preach 
trade liberalization to foreign countries year 
in and year out and then not to make it 
easier for them to sell in the American mar- 
ket—so long as such imports do not en- 
danger the living standards of American 
workers. 

With a crusading fervor we have told the 
Europeans for 5 years that they must lower 
their barriers to free trade and liberalize 
commerce by remitting tariffs and quotas. 
We have declared in our national policies 
that their only salvation is the acceptance 
of competition and the ending of national 
restrictions. Meanwhile, we have imposed 
new and higher quotas against the goods 
they would like to ship to this country. 

We must approach these problems with 
a realization of the place which the United 
States now occupies in the world. We are 
the world’s number one creditor Nation and 
the world’s most efficient producers of manu- 
factured goods. We should, therefore, ex- 
ercise the greatest restraint in the raising 
of tariffs except in critical situations after 
careful and fair examination of all the facts 
involved. 

Let us not forget that imports can serve 
as anti-inflationary devices by increasing the 
amount of goods available to the American 
consumer in those periods when domestic 
production of such goods may be unable 
to keep pace with consumer income. 

All these are matters for which we must 
plan now. And that is not all. As soon as 
rearmament requirements permit it, we must 
aim at the gradual reduction of Government 
interference with activities rightfully falling 
into the realm of business. 

These are some of the things which I be- 
lieve we must do in our domestic and for- 
eign economic policies and we must begin 
now in anticipation of the end of rearma- 
ment. By adopting these policies we will 
offer effective cushions in the maintenance 
of an expanding economy. The proper way 
to prepare for the reconversion day is to make 
allowance for it, especially in our foreign 
economic policy, and not to treat recon- 
version as a separate problem. 

There are other steps that we can take 
now, so as to be ready to move promptly after 
rearmament tapers off: (1) We can think 
in terms of investing more private capital 
abroad. Private capital and industrial 
know-how going abroad will be vital meas- 
ures in keeping the various economies go- 
ing; (2) very much will depend on the at- 
titudes of governments in the capital im- 
porting countries. For their own economic 
well-being these governments should be in- 
spired by principles of fair treatment. 

Last November the International Chamber 
of Commerce meeting in Paris appealed to 
governments everywhere to stand forcefully 
behind the sanctity of contracts. This 
statement was issued in full realization of 
last year’s developments in the Middle East. 

We stated that the foundation of inter- 
national trade lies in respect for contractual 
agreements. Any tendency to cancel such 
contracts without fair compensation and 
without recourse to any reasonable court 
appeals can only end in canceling out trade 
altogether. 

Irresponsible action by Government in 
meeting the basic concepts of contractual 
obligations is a condition which must be 
corrected between nations if foreign invest- 
ments are to be rightfully protected and the 
flow of such capital is to continue abroad. 

The decree of President Vargas of Brazil 
which alters retroactively the basis for re- 
mittance of profits and dividends from 
Brazil has, to say the least, aroused serious 
concern among American investors and pros- 
pective investors. This decree, unless re- 
scinded, will undoubtedly impede the eco- 
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nomic betterment of Brazil. And I have no 
hesitancy in stating that unless and until 
this situation is corrected the United States 
Council will not proceed with its efforts to 
encourage American investments in Brazil. 
The time has come, gentlemen, when United 
States business should convince our Goy- 
ernment that all forms of aid, whether 
private finance or Government grants, must 
be limited to those countries whose gov- 
ernments respect contractual agreements. 

And now my third and final point. In 
an expanding world economy we can count 
on exporting more goods. As American 
private enterprise builds more factories 
abroad, standards of living can be expected 
to rise with a resultant greater demand for 
American goods. 

We businessmen can assist in formulating 
and inspiring appropriate policies for the 
transition period leading to peacetime con- 
ditions. We can help attain these objec- 
tives if we cooperate sensibly with other 
segments of society. To this end we must 
discard our prejudices. We must not be 
guided by considerations of political ex- 
pediency. We must preserve the integrity 
of economic life at home and abroad. We 
must uphold and strengthen the dignity of 
the individual. We must move forward in 
a free world of high promise. 


District of Columbia AMVETS Urge 
Action on Military Units of Escapees 
From Communist Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last October Congress provided 
the administration with $100,000,000 to 
form national military units of escapees 
from Communist countries under an 
amendment which I had offered to sec- 
tion 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. Despite the fact that these 
funds have been available to the admin- 
istration for almost 8 months, none of 
these funds have been used to form 
these national military units. 

The District of Columbia Department 
of the American Veterans of World War 
II met earlier this month here in Wash- 
ington. At this convention they adopted 
a resolution urging our Government to 
take immediate action to form such mil- 
itary units. 

These veterans stated that such mili- 
tary units would undermine the hold of 
the Communists on the people they have 
enslaved. They also affirmed their be- 
lief that the creation of such units would 
reduce the number of American troops 
required overseas and would ultimately 
save the lives of many American military 
men in the event of war. I include here- 
with the resolution adopted by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of 
AMVETS on June 7, 1952, pertaining to 
these national military units: 

NATIONAL MILITARY UNITS OF ESCAPEES FROM 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 

Whereas section 101 (a) (1) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951, adopted by Con- 
gress in October 1951, provides $100,000,000 
to be used to form national military units 
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of escapees from the several Communist- 
dominated countries; and 

Whereas the creation of such military 
units would strike at the basic weakness of 
the Communist tyranny, by undermining its 
hold on the people it has enslaved and would 
tend to cause large numbers in the Commu- 
nist-dominated armies to have a will to turn 
against their oppressors and fight for free- 
dom rather than slavery; and 

Whereas the existence of such national 
military units of escapees would reduce the 
number of American troops required over- 
seas, and in the event of war would be a 
tremendous aid to the United States and its 
allies, and would save the lives of many 
American soldiers and sailors; and 

Whereas our Government has not yet cre- 
ated any such military units: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Veterans of 
World War II, Department of District of Co- 
lumbia, urge the Government of the United 
States to take immediate action to form such 
military units provided for under the amend- 
ment to section 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951. 


Political Conventions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an editorial which 
appeared in the Telegram-News, of 
Lynn, Mass., on Tuesday, June 17, 1952: 

Most IMPORTANT SHOWS ON EARTH 


We are now in the season that is called 
politica] convention time, On July 7 next, 
the Republican Party will open their na- 
tional convention in Chicago for the pur- 
pose of nominating their candidates for 
President and vice president of the United 
States. 

Two weeks later, in the same city of 
Chicago, the Democratic party will hold their 
national convention, and will place in nomi- 
nation their candidates for President and 
Vice President of these United States. 

These great national conventions of our 
two major political parties are without doubt 
the greatest as well as the most important 
shows on earth. Here will occur the great- 
est concentration of talent, ability and skill 
that can be crowded into one building at one 
time, anywhere in this world. 

These conventions are colorful, meaning- 
ful and wonderful. It is democracy in ac- 
tion. It is America at its best. The future 
of the United States and of the entire world 
rides upon their deliberations, 

For example, at the Democratic National 
Convention, you will see before you the 
national party leaders from each of the 48 
States. The delegates from each State will 
be made up of governors, former governors, 
present and former United States Senators 
and Congressmen, as well as leaders of va- 
rious racial groups, women’s organizations, 
labor, veterans and others. It will be truly 
a cross-section of the political leadership 
from each State, all intent on mominating 
that candidate who most truly typifies their 
political ideals and principles. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
these conventions from the viewpoint of the 
general public is the tremendous publicity 
which is given to these conventions. From 
the delegates’ standpoint, this part is the 
most absorbing and fantastic. Before his 


eyes, in Kaleidoscopic procession, pass in re- 
view almost all the most important persons 
in the communication fields of the world. 

Whether it be television, radio, magazines, 
or newspapers, the tops in their field are 
there as a working, vital force. Writers from 
every important newspaper on the face of 
the globe will occupy the 500 seats allocated 
to the columnists, feature writers, novelists, 
and political reporters whose duty it is to 
convey to the public what goes on in front 
as well as behind the scenes. Here, too, will 
be the tops in radio and television an- 
nouncers and commentators. It’s a show 
that no American should miss in his life- 
time. 

In the midst of this bustle and bedlam, 
one of Massachusetts’ great sons will be work- 
ing feverishly and painstakingly to draft the 
platform of Democratic principles upon 
which the Democratic Party will rely for 
their success in the November election. 

The political architect extraordinary who 
has been named as chairman of the platform 
or resolutions committee of the National 
Democratic Convention is our own Con- 
gressman JOHN W. McCormack, of Boston, 
House majority leader of our National House 
of Representatives. He is the man behind 
the men who operate our Democratic Party. 

The Honorable JoHN W. McCormack, of 
Massachusetts, will be a key figure. As reso- 
lutions committee chairman, it will be his 
duty to write the principles of the party 
while placating the principals participating 
in the party platform. 

You may rest assured that Massachusetts 
will be proud of the platform principles as 
eventually drafted and read to the National 
Democratic Convention by our great House 
majority leader, Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, 
of the Old Bay State. 


Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day of this week the House voted on 
H. R. 7800, a bill reputed to improve the 
Social Security Act. The bill came on to 
the floor of the House from the Ways 
and Means Committee under a suspen- 
sion of the rules which precluded any 
amendments except one by the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee. 
No Member of the House had any op- 
portunity to change or alter the bill in 
any way whatsoever. It was take it or 
leave it, and like it. 

This bill provided for an increase of 
$5 a month to those who receive bene- 
fits under the old-age insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. It 
also increased from $50 to $70 a month 
the amount a social-security recipient 
might earn without jeopardizing his re- 
tirement status. 

The bill as it came from the Ways and 
Means Committee, and as it passed the 
House, did not increase the pensions of 
those on old-age assistance—the real 
old-age pensioners. In my opinion, it is 
this group of our citizens that is in great- 
est need of assistance today. There are 
some 1,700,000 of our senior citizens who 
are on the old-age assistance rolls, 
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They receive an average of about $46 a 
month and must prove that they are 
destitute before they can even secure 
this meager pittance. Yet the only pen- 
sion bill that has come before this Con- 
gress totally disregards this unfortunate 
class of older people. 

During my almost 10 years in Con- 
gress I have worked honestly and faith- 
fully for better old-age pensions. I re- 
gret exceedingly that I was denied the 
opportunity to support a bill that would 
have provided a decent standard of liv- 
ing for our indigent old folks. 

It is a mystery to me why the admin- 
istration will go all out for foreign as- 
sistance to the tune of billions of our 
taxpayers’ money and, at the same time, 
fail to award our own deserving aged a 
pension sufficient to keep body and soul 
together. 

I voted for H. R. 7800 because I had 
no other choice. It will help—to the 
extent of $5 a month—about 4,500,000 
who are retired on social security, It is 
better than nothing. It is a little prog- 
ress and it proves that the Congress and 
the public are still pension-conscious. 

I shall continue my efforts in behalf 
of our senior citizens and hope that the 
eighty-third Congress will see its way 
clear to meet this great humanitarian is- 
sue honestly and forthrightly. 


Tobacco Counties Want Props Put Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend and revise my 
remarks in the Appendix, I include an 
article by Mr. James E. Hague, a feature 
writer of the Washington Post, which 
seems to bear out the proposition that 
the consumer always pays. 

In the instance of tobacco the Mary- 
land farmers are the suckers. Some 
time back we heard a lot about potatoes, 
which were uncontrolled in 1951, and 
the consumer was called on to pay plenty. 
In the instance of tobacco, on the basis 
of the present crop being marketed in 
Maryland the tobacco farmer stands to 
lose, for this year, $4,368,000. If this 
is multiplied by 3 years it is not hard to 
tell how it will affect the economy of 
those tobacco counties in Maryland, 
only one that gains is the manufactur- 
ers of cigarettes. There will be no re- 
duction in price to the consumer. 

The article is as follows: 


MARYLAND AFFAIRS 
(By James E. Hague) 
TOBACCO COUNTIES WANT PROPS PUT BACK 


There's as much election talk in southern 
Maryland these days as anywhere else 
throughout the land. But the November 
issue which is on everyone else's minds plays 
second fiddle in this tobacco-growing region 
to a vote these farmers will cast in December. 

The farmers want a chance to reverse an 
action which has already begun to cast the 
blight of hard times on the area and which, 
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if it stands, will probably deepen the gloom 
next year. The likelihood of their getting 
an opportunity to officially confess the errors 
of their ways is, at the moment, admittedly 
slim, But there is no doubt about the seri- 
ousness of their plight. 

All but a smidgin of the Maryland tobacco 
is produced in the five southern counties of 
Prince Georges, Anne Arundel, Calvert, 
Charles, and St. Marys. Tobacco is the bread 
and butter of the farmers in this predomi- 
nantly rural area. St. Marys has a big Navy 
pay roll, Prince Georges is a Washington bed- 
room, Anne Arundel has Annapolis, and Cal- 
vert has summer visitors who pour cash into 
the legal slot machines, But the foundation 
of their rural economy is in tobacco. 

When the tobacco market crumbles, as it 
did for many, many years, farms are aban- 
doned and there is poverty through the land. 
Those dire days of a $5,000,000 crop have been 
all but forgotten through the past few years 
of a $17,000,000 crop. Every knob of a hill 
is scratched to produce tobacco at a fine 
price, a price established under the Govern- 
ment-support program. 

The farmers could raise as much tobacco 
as they wanted and the Government saw to it 
that the price was prosperously right. But 
in 1950, Maryland tobacco stocks were so 
large that, for the first time, the other side 
of the price-support coin was shown to Mary- 
land farmers. They must limit the acreage 
they put to tobacco or lose the Government 
prop under the market of their 1952 crop. 

The 1930's were only a dim memory and 
the farmers voted overwhelmingly in De- 
cember 1950 to go into the free market in 
1952. Raise as much as they wanted and 
sell it for what they could get. One story 
is that many of the farmers were unhappy 
about how the acreage was going to be 
limited. It is said that when the acreage 
survey was taken, farmers thought the in- 
formation was for some sort of tax purpose, 
Naturally, so the story goes, they were more 
inclined to underestimate than overesti- 
mate. And so when reduction, was con- 
sidered on this figure, they weren’t having 
any. They voted the same way in December 
1951 for the crop that comes to market in 
1953. 

Now they are sorry that they voted the 
rugged individualist line. They are getting 
a little more than 844 per 100 pounds of 
tobacco at market now instead of the $54 
the Government would have guaranteed 
them. They have already lost $1,300,000 on 
one-third of the 1952 crop. 

This loss will bring hardship throughout 
the area—to the marginal farmer, especially, 
and to the merchants and communities 
whose economy is bound to him. 

This short taste of the free market is al- 
ready sour in the farmers’ mouth. They 
know nothing can be done for 1952; their 
only hope is that they can be given a chance 
to pull themselves out of the pit which they 
fear will be deeper next year. 

That is what they want to do in December. 
At that time they will vote on whether or not 
they want price supports and acreage limi- 
tations for the crop which goes to market in 
1954. They want the crop now being cured 
for the 1953 market to ride on that vote also. 
Some leaders say the vote will be nine to one 
for supports—far more than the two-thirds 
needed—if the farmers get a chance to over- 
ride their own veto. 

Their chance for bringing back prosperity 
rests on a bill introduced in the House last 
week by Representative LANSDALE G. Sasscer, 
Democrat, of Maryland. This would apply 
the December 1952 vote to the 1953 as well 
as the 1954 crop. The chances of success 
aren't too good. It is late in the session and 
Representatives of other southern tobacco 
areas may hardly be inclined to clear price 
supports for an unlimited Maryland crop 
when their own farmers have limited their 
acreage. 


If Sasscer’s persuasiveness fails, the area 
will have another year of the free market 
and its economy, and therefore that of the 
State as a whole will be in for another jolt. 


Confused? 
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0 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the little black ball supposed 
to be under one of the three walnut 
shells, manipulated by the pitchman 
who followed the circus and the car- 
nival, is no more difficult to locate than 
is the kernel of truth concealed in the 
political propaganda of today. 

I learned a profitable lesson when, 
as a lad of 10, the 50-cent piece I had 
earned and saved to buy a ticket to the 
circus was lost, went into the pitchman’s 
pocket, because I did not know that “the 
hand is quicker than the eye” and that 
the little ball which I thought was under 
one of three walnut shells was not there 
at all. It was safely held between the 
little and the third fingers of the pitch- 
man’s hand. Then was learned a lesson 
of caution. And, though many a sum- 
mer with its blistering heat and a winter 
with its chilling cold have gone by, I am 
still cautious—suspicious that things may 
not be just what they seem to be. 

On June 25 and 26, 1950, President 
Truman, without legal right, sent our 
men to fight a warin Korea. They have 
suffered more than 106,000 casualties. 
Many will never see the homeland, their 
folks, and loved ones again. Two years 
have rolled by, and today, for as a yet 
undefined real objective, they are fight- 
ing and dying. 

You and I do not even know whether 
they are adequately equipped to win the 
war into which they have been ordered. 

The press of yesterday, June 17, carried 
a statement by General Eisenhower that 
there is no more reason to fear “the 
190,000,000 backward people living on 
the Eurasian Continent, surrounded by 
a flock of captive and recalcitrant states, 
than there is to fear pollywogs swimming 
down a muddy creek.” 

On the same day, reporting from Eu- 
rope where he has been for several weeks, 
in Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, 
David Lawrence told us that “without the 
firing of a shot or the march of a single 
Army corps, Europe is ripe for Soviet 
plucking.” 

General Eisenhower, as you know, has 
been the supreme commander of the 
forces in central Europe; has had much 
to say about the expenditure of billions 
of our dollars. David Lawrence is a 
sound, intelligent, and unbiased collector 
of facts and reporter. Who is correct— 
Lawrence or Eisenhower? 

General Vandenberg has told us that 
our Air Force in Korea is outnumbered, 
less efficient than that of the enemy. 
Secretary of Defense Lovett recently told 
us that, if the President’s recent request 
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for funds was cut to $46,000,000,000, it 
would endanger our national existence. 

General Collins said a cut meant: “In 
the Far East, our forces would be in an 
extremely dangerous position. As for our 
forces in Europe, it could mean disaster.” 

A Congressman has a letter from his 
son in the combat line in Korea stating 
that the boy has but 30 rounds of am- 
munition; this, though Congress has ap- 
propriated billions upon billions of dol- 
lars for foreign aid and national defense, 
the Armed Forces have billions on hand 
unexpended and unobligated. 

But General Ridgway, who was in com- 
mand in Korea, says that we have plans 
and forces in that area sufficient to meet 
and overcome anything our enemies may 
offer. Again, what is the fact? 

One thing we do know—our men, for 
2 years, have been fighting and dying in 
an undeclared war for an undefined ob- 
jective. They are not permitted to fight 
to win; they are not permitted to come 
home. We do not know whether they 
are adequately equipped; whether they 
lack the tools to fight successfully. 

Are you—am I—confused? 

The truth as to what we need or are 
doing is more difficult to find than was 
the little black ball when, at 10 years of 
age, I thought I was smarter at his own 
game than was the expert gambler, 

ONCE MORE 


The President and his supporters tell 
us that our very existence is threatened. 
The Armed Forces are ordered to main- 
tain a 24-hour lookout for bombers from 
Russia. 

. But General Eisenhower says we have 
no more reason to fear Russia than we 
have “to fear pollywogs swimming down 
a muddy creek.” 

Who is right? 

OUR REAL DANGER 


My own thought is that our danger lies 
in false political propaganda which, if 
followed, will ruin us financially, strip us 
of manpower needed for our own defense. 
Let us have and act on the facts—if it is 
possible to get them. 

THE ANSWER 


The election, as President, of a hard- 
headed, able, conscientious, fearless, sin- 
cere, courageous, experienced and de- 
termined man, familiar with the present 
political maneuvering of this and preced- 
ing administrations, 


Advertising Protest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


KON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just received a petition signed 
by 91 residents of my district, protesting 
against advertising policies of the alco- 
holic-beverage industry. The petition 
was sponsored by the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Wisconsin, 
and I have been requested to include it 
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in the ConGressionaL Recorp. Under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to do so. 


PETITION To OUR REPRESENTATIVES IN 
CONGRESS 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase 
their huge profits from the sales of alcoholic 
beverages by high-pressure advertising di- 
rected through magazines, newspapers and 
over radio and television, at our children. 
We urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill, H. R. 2188. 

(Signed by 91 residents of Randolph, Wis.) 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of District of 
Columbia Support a New Foreign Policy 
of Liberation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the District of Columbia Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars held its annual 
encampment here in Washington from 
June 4 to June 6. 

These veterans criticized the present 
United States foreign policy of contain- 
ment as inadequate and futilely de- 
fensive.” 

In place of this weak, indecisive policy 
these veterans urged our Government to 
adopt a new foreign policy aimed at 
liberation of the peoples enslaved by 
communism. They stated that such a 
policy would be in conformity with the 
basic principles laid down in our Decla- 
ration of Independence. I include here- 
with the resolution on liberation adopted 
by the District of Columbia Department 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at its 
June 1952 encampment: 

A FOREIGN POLICY or LIBERATION 


Whereas events have demonstrated that 
the United States foreign policy of contain- 
ment of communism followed during the 
past 5 years is completely inadequate to 
cope with the threat of communism, as 
proven by the fact that Stalin has con- 
quered 800,000,000 people outside the Soviet 
Union since the end of World War H; and 

Whereas containment is futilely defensive 
in character and demonstrates a lack of 
American courage in the face of the enemy, 
which weakness has cost us millions of for- 
mer allies, and which continues to drain off 
the manhood of America and imposes an un- 
bearable tax burden upon every American 
family in an indecisive struggle with com- 
munism; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Independence 
clearly sets forth the universal principle 
that it is the right and duty of a people 
to alter and abolish any government which 
becomes destructive of the individual citi- 
zen’s rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness; and 

Whereas a foreign policy aimed at assist- 
ing the peoples enslaved by communism to 
liberate themselves is in conformity with the 
basic principles laid down in our Declara- 
tion of Independence; and ~ 

Whereas a policy of liberation aims at vic- 
tory over Communist tyranny, not a per- 


petual stalemate, and if successful will elim- 
inate the threat of world war III by de- 
stroying Communist power at its source: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Department of the District 
of Columbia Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That we urge our Government 
to adopt a foreign policy of liberation of 
the peoples enslaved by Communist tyranny 
to replace the present policy of containment 
which has been thoroughly discredited by 
the reality of continuous Soviet conquest. 


The Los Angeles Public Housing Row: 
Federal Housing Agency Explains 
Facts and Suggests Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the City 
Council of the City of Los Angeles and 
other interested parties have repeatedly 
demanded that the Federal Housing 
Agency unilaterally repudiate its bind- 
ing public-housing contract with the Los 
Angeles Housing Authority. But the 
authority itself, which is the only other 
party to the contract, is insisting upon 
compliance with the terms of the con- 
tract. The Federal Agency is legally 
bound, therefore, to continue to fulfill 
its obligations. Contrary to much mis- 
leading propaganda, the Federal Agency 
is not forcing public housing on Los An- 
geles, and is, in fact, willing to terminate 
the contract if the Los Angeles Housing 
Authority so desires and arrangements 
are made for return of Federal funds al- 
ready advanced. 

The Los Angeles City Council cannot 
legally act for, or compel, the Los An- 
geles Housing Authority to seek termi- 
nation of its public-housing contract 
with the Federal Government. The city 
council is legally in much the same posi- 
tion as an outsider urging one of two 
parties to a contract to break it. Ac- 
tually the key to the controversy is this 
legal fact that the Los Angeles City 
Council cannot conirol the Los Angeles 
Housing Authority so as to compel it to 
request termination of its contract, 
while, on the other hand, the Federal 
Agency can terminate the Los Angeles 
contract only if the Los Angeles Hous- 
ing Authority so requests. 

The Los Angeles Housing Authority 
can, of course, be controlled by State 
law, pursuant to which it was created. 
It can be compelled by State law to con- 
sent to, or even request, contract termi- 
nation. Therefore, the city council and 
other interested persons opposed to pub- 
lic housing must enlist the aid of Gov- 
ernor Earl Warren and the State Legis- 
lature of California, if they desire to get 
control of the actions of the Los Angeles 
City Housing Authority and force it to 
abandon its program. 

The Federal Government certainly 
cannot unilaterally terminate a valid 
contract when the other party insists 
upon compliance. In this case, the Fed- 
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eral Government has guaranteed to make 
up deficits in amounts needed to service 
bonds to be sold to investors by the city 
housing authority. The Government 
has agreed by contract to pledge its 
credit to any such investors. It cannot 
now arbitrarily refuse to do so without 
becoming liable for damages and under- 
mining faith in Federal guaranties. I 
cannot refrain from noting that many 
of those who are in the forefront of the 
fight against public housing have them- 
selves benefited substantially from Fed- 
eral guaranties of mortgages and other 
obligations used to finance private hous- 
ing construction. They appear to be in 
favor of Government housing activity 
which enriches them, and to consider it 
socialistic only when it benefits low-in- 
come families. Of course, there are 
others fighting the public-housing pro- 
gram who are free of selfish motives, 
Their views deserve the utmost consid- 
eration. 

Let me repeat, Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government is not forcing public 
housing and slum clearance on Los An- 
geles. The Federal Government has no 
legislative control over the local agencies 
involved in the controversy. The State 
legislature does have such legislative 
control. Whether or not such control 
should be invoked in the near future is 
a matter solely for Governor Warren 
who can, if he sees fit, place the subject 
on the agenda of the scheduled special 
Session of the legislature. Perhaps it 
would be better for the local disputants 
to attempt to end the current impasse 
through reasonable compromise. Name 
calling and misrepresentation of the 
Federal Government's position certainly 
yu not accomplish anything construc- 

ve. 

To make clear the Federal Govern- 
ment’s position in the controversy, I de- 
sire to include in our Recorp an explan- 
atory, authoritative letter, from the 
Federal Housing and Home Finance 
Agency: 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 19, 1952. 
Hon. SAMUEL W. Yorry, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Yorty: In accordance 
with your request, I am setting forth in this 
letter the facts with respect to the low-rent 
public housing program in the city of Los 
Angeles, Calif, and the position of this 
Agency with respect thereto. At the outset, 
I desire to make perfectly clear three basic 
points. 

First. This Agency is in complete agree- 
ment with controlling intent of the Housing 
Act of 1949 under which the Federal finan- 
cial assistance for the present low-rent pub- 
lic housing program in Los Angeles is au- 
thorized. That controlling intent is that 
the programs authorized by the Congress 
providing for Federal assistance to local 
communities for housing require that the 
initiative for all local housing plans rest 
upon each local community and the people 
of that community. If the people of a com- 
munity, or their elected representatives, do 
not want such assistance, it is not for the 
Federal Government, or any agency thereof, 
to impose a program upon them. [If the 
people of Los Angeles do not want any low- 
rent public housing, this Agency has no 
desire or intension to insist that they ac- 
cept it. 
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Second. This Agency has entered into a 
valid contract of financial assistance with 
the Housing Authority of the city of Los 
Angeles under which about $14,000,000 has 
been loaned to that Authority pursuant to 
that contract. That contract was not en- 
tered into until the city council had twice 
specifically approved that course of action 
as required by law. Subsequently, the city 
council sought to rescind its previous ap- 
proval and to cancel its cooperation con- 
tract with the Housing Authority of the 
city of Los Angeles. This action was the 
subject of litigation, and the supreme court 
of California held that the action of the city 
council seeking to rescind its previous ap- 
proval and to cancel its contract with the 
local housing authority was invalid. The 
supreme court of California further held 
the contract of the local housing authority 
with the city of Los Angeles was valid and 
must be complied with and fulfilled by both 
of the contractual parties. The contract of 
financial assistance between the Public 
Housing Administration and the Housing 
Authority of the city of Los Angeles is also 
a valid contract and, so long as it remains 
in force and effect, must be fully complied 
with by both of the contractual parties. 
This Agency will fully respect and observe 
our obligations under that contract so long 
as it remains in force and effect. However, 
consistently with the controlling intent of 
the Housing Act of 1949 discussed above, if, 
because of the recent developments in con- 
nection with the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram in Los Angeles, the Housing Authority 
of the city of Los Angeles (the other party 
to that contract) desires to obtain a mutual 
agreement for the cancellation and termina- 
tion of that contract, this Agency has full 
authority to so agree and, in my opinion, is 
in fact obligated under that contract to do 
so, provided all moneys previously loaned 
to the Authority pursuant to that contract 
(together with interest thereon at the con- 
tract rate to the date of such repayment) 
are repaid in full by the local housing au- 
thority, the city, or both. 

Third. This matter involves two political 
subdivisions of the State of California which 
were created, and are subject to complete 
control, by the State legislature. Therefore, 
if it is desired to resolve the current local 
problem by resort to legislation—as appar- 
ently is the case—the appropriate and proper 
forum is the Legislature of the State of Cali- 
fornia rather than the Congress of the United 
States. Two points demonstrate clearly that 
this is the case: 

1. The Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles is governed by the laws of the 
State of California, not by the laws of the 
United States. The Federal Agency—the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency—is gov- 
erned by the laws of the United States. 
Legislation proposed for enactment by the 
Congress of the United States, in order to 
resolve this local problem, therefore, is ad- 
dressed to the Federal Agency concerned and 
would involve a directive by the Congress of 
the United States to the Federal Agency to 
repudiate the terms of a valid contract here- 
tofore entered into pursuant to authority 
previously granted by the Congress. The 
constitutionality of any such legislation at 
best is extremely doubtful. On the question 
of the validity of legislation enacted by the 
Congress which annuls or repudiates con- 
tracts entered into by the United States pur- 
suant to authority therefor granted by the 
Congress, Mr. Justice Brandeis, speaking for 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Lynch v. United States, said: 

“The fifth amendment commands that 
property be not taken without making just 
compensation. Valid contracts are property, 
whether the obligor be a private individual, 
a municipality, a State, or the United States. 
Rights against the United States arising out 
of a contract with it are protected by the 


fifth amendment. When the 
United States enters into contract relations, 
its rights and duties therein are governed 
generally by the law applicable to contracts 
between private individuals. That the con- 
tracts of war-risk insurance were valid when 
made is not questioned. As Congress had 
the power to authorize the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance to issue them, the due-process 
clause prohibits the United States from an- 
nulling them, unless, indeed, the action 
taken falls within the Federal police power 
or some other paramount power. 

“The Solicitor General does not suggest, 
either in brief or argument, that there were 
supervening conditions which authorized 
Congress to abrogate these contracts in the 
exercise of the police or any other power. 
The title of the act of March 20, 1933, repels 
any such suggestion. Although popularly 
known as the Economy Act, it is entitled An 
act to maintain the credit of the United 
States.“ Punctilious fulfillment of contrac- 
tual obligations is essential to the main- 
tenance of the credit of public as well as 
private debtors. No doubt there was in 
March 1933, great need of economy. In the 
administration of all Government business, 
economy had become urgent because of 
lessened revenues and the heavy obligations 
to be issued in the hope of relieving wide- 
spread distress. Congress was free to reduce 
gratuities deemed excessive. But Congress 
was without power to reduce expenditures by 
abrogating contractual obligations of the 
United States. To abrogate contracts, in the 
attempt to lessen Government expenditures, 
would be not the practice of economy, but an 
act of repudiation. ‘The United States are 
as much bound by their contracts as are 
individuals. If they repudiate their obli- 
gations, it is as much repudiation, with all 
the wrong and reproach that term implies, as 
it would be if the repudiator had been a 
State or a municipality or a citizen’” (292 
U. S. 571, 579). 

Also, it is clear that, if the Congress were 
to enact legislation directing this agency 
to repudiate the terms of an existing valid 
contract, and this agency were to observe 
the wishes of the Congress—as certainly we 
are obliged to do—this agency would be 
subject to suit in the court of claims for 
breach of contract. The result of the en- 
actment of any such legislation by the Con- 
gress of the United States would therefore 
involve the United States in expensive and 
protracted litigation. Thus, while all parties 
involved would be put to considerable ex- 
pense, they would, at the conclusion of such 
litigation, wind up in about the same situ- 
ation as presently exists, and the problem 
would not have been resolved, 

2. Since the Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles and the city of Los Angeles 
are political subdivisions of the State of 
California and are governed by the laws of 
the State of California, they are both subject 
to control by the State legislature. Thus, 
the legislature of the State of California 
may, if it desires to so resolve the local 
problem, properly enact legislation directing 
that, upon the occurrence of circumstances 
such as those which have occurred in Los 
Angeles, the commissioners of the local hous- 
ing authority and the city shall be under a 
mandatory duty to repay in full all monies 
previously loaned to the housing authority 
pursuant to its contract of financial assist- 
ance with the Federal Government (together 
with interest theron) and to terminate the 
local housing authority’s financial assistance 
contract with the Federal Government. 
Such legislation, of course, should also pro- 
vide for the manner in which the financial 
obligations of the local housing authority 
would be paid by it, or by the city, or both, 
and the manner in which properties which 
the local housing authority may have ac- 
quired should be disposed of. 
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I should like also to set forth, as briefly 
as possible, the facts with respect to the 
Los Angeles low-rent public housing pro- 
gram. 

In order to carry out the controlling in- 
tent of the Housing Act of 1949, that pro- 
gram authorized by the Congress providing 
Federal assistance to local communities for 
housing require that the initiative for local 
housing plans rest upon each local com- 
munity and the people of that community, 
two specific provisions were included in 
title III of the Housing Act of 1949. 

The act provides that the Public Housing 
Administration shall not make any contract 
with a local housing authority for a prelimi- 
nary loan unless the governing body of the 
locality involved has by resolution approved 
the application of the local housing au- 
thority for such preliminary loan. In 1949 
the Los Angeles city council did specifically 
approve the application of the housing au- 
thority of the city of Los Angeles for a pre- 
liminary loan in connection with its present 
10,000-unit low-rent housing program. 

The act further provides that the Public 
Housing Administration may not make any 
loan and annual contributions contract with 
respect to any low-rent housing project 
initiated after March 1, 1949, unless the gov- 
erning body of the locality involved has en- 
tered into an agreement with the local hous- 
ing authority providing for the required local 
cooperation. In 1949 the Los Angeles city 
council authorized the execution of the re- 
quired cooperation agreement and such 
agreement was duly entered into between the 
city of Los Angeles and the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles. 

Thereafter, the specific requirements of the 
Federal law having been fully observed and 
complied with and in reliance upon the 
specific approvals and actions of the Los 
Angeles City Council—all of which were fully 
authorized by the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia—the Public Housing Administration 
entered into the present loan and annual 
contributions contract with the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles. Pursuant 
to that loan and annual contributions con- 
tract, about $14,000,000 have been loaned to 
the Housing Authority of the City of Los 
Angeles and the main construction contracts 
for two projects (consisting of 795 dwelling 
units), after public competitive bidding, 
were authorized to be awarded to the lowest 
responsible bidder, and sites for several other 
projects were acquired, before the recent de- 
velopments (hereinafter outlined) occurred, 

On December 26, 1951, the Los Angeles 
City Council passed a resolution purporting 
to rescind its previous approval of the appli- 
cation of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles for a preliminary loan for its 
present low-rent public-housing program 
and to reject such program, and purporting 
to cancel the cooperation agreement pre- 
viously authorized and duly entered into be- 
tween the city and the local housing author- 
ity. While the validity of these actions of 
the city council were pending before the 
Supreme Court of California, the city council, 
on February 25, 1952, provided that there 
should be submitted to the voters on June 
8, 1952, the following proposition: 

“Shall initiation or reinstitution of a low- 
rent public-housing project or projects, con- 
sisting of approximately 10,000 dwelling 
units, on sites selected by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles, and the 
development, construction, acquisition, own- 
ership, and administration of said project or 
projects by said authority, be approved, and 
the proposed resolution declaring the need 
for and approving the development, con- 
struction, and ownership of such project or 
projects within the city, approving appli- 
cation to the Public Housing Administra- 
tion for preliminary loan, and authorizing 
cooperation agreement by the city and local 
authority, be adopted?” 
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As to the validity of this referendum, the 
city attorney of the city of Los Angeles, in 
a letter to the Supreme Court of California 
stated: 

“The validity of the municipal election to 
be held in the city of Los Angeles on June 3, 
1952, with respect to a low-rent public- 
housing project or projects is dependent upon 
the validity of the action taken by the City 
Council of the City of Los Angeles, being the 
governing body thereof, on December 26, 1951, 
when it passed a resolution purporting to 
reject the low-rent public-housing projects 
initiated by the adoption of ordinance No. 
95,222, approved August 8, 1949, and to cancel 
the cooperation agreement executed between 
the city and the local housing authority 
pursuant thereto. The question of the 
validity of that action of December 26, 1951, 
is now pending before this court in another 
case, Housing Authority v. City of Los An- 
geles (Supreme Court, L. A. No. 22211). If 
the resolution of December 26, 1951, is in- 
valid and was beyond the power of the city 
council to have legally adopted then the 
result of the municipal election to be held 
on June 3, 1952, will have no legal force or 
effect (Simpson v. Hite (1950), 36 Cal. 125).” 

Thereafter, the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia held that the actions of the city coun- 
cil purporting to rescind its previous ap- 
proval of the application of the local housing 
authority for the preliminary loan for its 
present low-rent public-housing program and 
to reject such program, and to cancel the 
cooperation agreement previously authorized 
and duly entered into between the city and 
the local housing authority, were invalid and 
beyond the power of the city council. The 
court held that the time when the city might 
halt a project is before it has given the 
approval which authorizes the authority to 
enter into contractual relations with the 
Federal Government; that after a city coun- 
cil has declared the need, has given requisite 
approvals of a project under State and Fed- 
eral law, and has undertaken building com- 
mitments, it cannot repudiate them. Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los Angeles v. 
City of Los Angeles (April 29, 1952). 

In an opinion, dated May 27, 1952, the at- 
torney general of the State of California 
ruled that, in view of the April 29, 1952, deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of California, he 
was in agreement with the opinion (stated 
above) previously expressed by the city at- 
torney of the city of Los Angeles and that, 
“although the June 3, 1952, referendum is 
illegal and will have no effect, the submission 
cannot be interfered with because of the 
time element” (i. e., insufficient time to re- 
print the ballots). 

The yote at the June 3, 1952, municipal 
election in Los Angeles was about 378,000 
against the proposition and about 258,000 for 
the proposition. While this referendum may 
have been illegal and of no force or effect, 
and while the action of the city council in 
seeking to rescind its previous approval of 
the program and to cancel the contract be- 
tween the city and the local housing author- 
ity was, under the decision of the Supreme 
Court of California, beyond the power of the 
city council and therefore invalid, I have, 
at the outset of this letter, sought to make it 
perfectly clear that, if the Housing Authority 
of the City of Los Angeles desires to obtain 
a mutual agreement for the cancellation and 
termination of its loan and annual contri- 
butions contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment, this agency has full authority, and, in 
my opinion, is obligated under that contract 
to do so, provided all money previously 
loaned to the authority pursuant to that con- 
tract (together with interest thereon at the 
contract rate of the date of such repayment) 
are repaid in full (by the local housing au- 
thority, the city, or both), and that the 
legislature of the State of California may, if 
it desires to, so resolve this local problem, 
properly enact legislation to require such 
a course of action. 
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If you desire any further information, or, 
if at any time, I can be of further assistance 
to you, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. T. FITZPATRICK, 
Deputy Administrator and General 
Counsel. 


A Foreign Policy of Liberation for the 
1952 Republican Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 9, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I suggest to my Republican col- 
leagues that the following proposed 
plank be included in the 1952 Republican 
platform to be adopted in Chicago in 
July: 

We dedicate our foreign policy to the pres- 
ervation of a free America in a free world of 
free men. 

We believe that all the people who have 
been subjugated by the Communist tyran- 
ny are entitled to their earliest possible lib- 
eration and the restoration of their basic 
God-given rights and freedoms, including 
their freedom as people to determine their 
own affairs and establish new governments 
based on the free expression of popular will. 
To assist in bringing about this liberation 
from Communist slavery, we shall offer posi- 
tive aid and moral support to active fighters 
now struggling for such liberation. 


The above plank against slavery and 
for liberation can bring the Republican 
Party to the heights of greatness it ob- 
tained in 1860 when it took a firm and 
uncompromising stand against slavery 
in the United States. 

Besides our integrity and moral prin- 
ciples to impel us, there are also cogent, 
practical arguments for liberation: 

First. Liberation is based on the real- 
istic view that Soviet communism will 
cease to be a threat to our safety only 
when it is overthrown from power. The 
Democrats’ containment policy is un- 
realistic. Acheson says: “The Soviet 
Government may some day accept a live- 
and-let-live philosophy.” Pure wishful 
thinking, Yet our security now rests 
completely on the Democrats’ false, un- 
supported hope of a deal with Stalin. 

Second. Liberation is positive. It of- 
fers a solution, not a stalemate. It has 
an affirmative goal of ending the Com- 
munist threat at its source. The con- 
tainment policy is negative. Even if it 
is 100 percent successful, it can present 
to the American people only a perpetual 
armed truce. 

Third. Liberation can save American 
taxpayers from bankruptcy by overcom- 
ing the cause of 75 percent of our huge 
expenditures, Containment will bring 
economic ruin. The Democrats speak of 
20 years of containment. At $60,000,000,- 
000 per year this would cost each Amer- 
ican family of four, $32,000. 

Fourth, Liberation avoids the hot war 
and leads to peace, by winning the cold 
war. We cannot be safe waiting behind 
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a 20,000-mile Maginot line, with the en- 
emy constantly probing to find a weak 
point to attack. 

The Democratic administration has 
demonstrated its opposition to a positive 
policy of liberation by failing to act un- 
der the Kersten amendment to the Mu- 
tual Security Act. This amendment 
provided in October 1951, $100,000,000 
to form national military units of 
escapees and to otherwise aid escapees 
from, and persons residing in, the Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

Republican foreign policy expert John 
Foster Dulles supports liberation. See 
Life, May 19, 1952. 

Republican Congressmen support lib- 
eration. Congressman ALBERT P. Mo- 
RANO, of Connecticut, polled his Republi- 
can colleagues on the question: Do you 
support the inclusion of the principles 
of national liberation and self- deter- 
mination for all the Communist enslaved 
peoples as planks in our party platform 


of 1952?” Eighty-two Republican Con- 
gressmen said “Yes.” Only seven said 
„No.“ 


The people support liberation. The 
18,000,000 people in the United States 
whose ancestors or who themselves came 
from countries now dominated by Com- 
munist tyranny will rally around a Re- 
publican foreign policy aimed at liberat- 
ing their homelands. Many of them 
normally Democrats, they are discour- 
aged and disgusted with the Democratic 
administration’s policy of appeasement 
and futile negotiations with the gang- 
sters in the Kremlin. 

Our Declaration of Independence sup- 
ports liberation, by setting forth the 
universal principles that whenever any 
form of Government becomes destruc- 
tive of its proper ends of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness of he people it 
is the right of the people to alter or 
abolish it, and to institute a new Govern- 
ment. 


Cotton Is Lasting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, raw cotton is a durable com- 
modity. It can be stored almost in- 
definitely without losing its value. As 
practical evidence of this fact, I submit 
the following news article from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: 

COTTON Is LASTING PROVED BY FRM WITH A 
1919 Buy 

TUPELO, Miss., June 16—The old adage, 
“Cotton is as lasting as the years,” has been 
proved here. 

Anderson-Clayton Cotton Co., revealed 
Monday its New Albany compress had pur- 
chased nine bales of cotton 33 years old. 

And George F. Maynard, Jr., a buyer for 
the firm, said, “It’s all good staple cotton, 
and brought an average of 40 cents a pound.” 

Dick Garrett, owner of a farm a mile east 
of New Albany, sold the cotton to the firm. 
The nine bales were among 37 purchased from 
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Mr. Garrett by J. L. Colthorp, the firm’s 
buyer in New Albany. 

O. B. Rogers, manager of the firm, said 
the cotton was slightly tinged from long 
storage in a barn. Even though the cotton 
was made back in 1919, about the same time 
cotton dropped from about 75 cents to 
around a nickle a pound, it’s still good qual- 
ity. 

Quality of the cotton included four bales 
of middling light spot, 15-16 inch staple; 
and one bale each of middling light spot, 
29-82; light spot, 1; middling spot, 15-16, 
and strict middling tinged, 31-32. 


The Blood-Donation Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, a press re- 
lease from the Department of Defense of 
June 9, 1952, and an article which ap- 
peared in the Jewish Veteran of June 
1952. These documents tell the story 
of an outstanding blood-donation cam- 
paign which started June 15 to obtain 
donations for the armed services from 
baseball fans. The campaign is jointly 
sponsored by the Department of De- 
fense, the Jewish War Veterans, and the 
American Red Cross. This is an im- 
portant event in the continuing cam- 
paign to preserve the lives of our soldiers 
in Korea. 

There being no objection, the release 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


BLOOD DONATIONS From BASEBALL PANS 
SOUGHT IN NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 

A Nation-wide campaign to obtain blood 
donations for the Armed Forces from base- 
ball fans will be conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the American Red Cross, 
and the Jewish War Veterans from June 15 
to July 15, 1952. 

To increase blood contributions to the 
Armed Forces blood-donor program, the Jew- 
ish War Veterans initiated a baseball blood 
month, during which baseball fans will be 
given opportunity to donate their blood. 

Endorsed by Ford Frick, commissioner of 
baseball, the campaign has the support of 
President Truman, who says: “Blood is one 
of the vital resources essential to the na- 
tional defense, and it is imperative that 
enough be collected beyond the current needs 
in Korea to build the reserve of blood plasma 
to a safe level ready for any emergency. In 
view of the special feeling American com- 
munities have for sports, and particularly 
baseball, I feel sure you will find whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic response.” 

During the campaign, Jewish War Vet- 
erans post and auxiliary members, together 
with Red Cross volunteers, will distribute 
pledge cards at baseball parks. These cards 
will be collected during the course of the 
games and subsequently delivered to blood- 
donor centers. 

Loudspeaker announcements at baseball 
Parks and between-inning radio appeals will 
remind fans of the need for blood donations 
and the ease with which they can become 
donors. Leaflets also will be distributed at 
park entrances and elsewhere. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN Backs IWV BLOOD Pran— 
BASEBALL BLOOD PLAN GIVEN SUPPORT BY 
PRESIDENT AND OFFICIAL OF NATIONAL 
LEAGUE 
National Baseball Blood Month, initiated 

by the Jewish War Veterans in cooperation 

with the American Red Cross, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and organized baseball re- 
received another impetus during the last 
month when President Truman and Warren 

Giles, president of the National League, both 

signified their hearty approval of the JWV 

program, it was announced by William Levin, 
national blood-donor chairman. 

Commissioner of Baseball Ford Frick had 
asked for the President’s support in a letter 
to the White House on April 22. Wrote Mr. 
Prick: 

“During the 30-day period from June 15 
to July 15, we plan to use every mass appeal 
medium at our disposal, both in the base- 
ball parks and in the general community 
to stress the blood needs of the Armed Forces 
and to enlist volunteer donors. We have 
every hope that the millions of baseball 
fans will respond to this call in substantial 
numbers.” 

PRESIDENT’S REPLY 

In reply, President Truman wrote: 

“I agree with you that one of the most 
appropriate and effective measures to keep 
blood collections up to an adequate level 
this summer is to enlist the interest of base- 
ball fans. The Jewish War Veterans, the 
American Red Cross, and organized baseball 
are to be congratulated for developing this 
worth-while endeavor. 

“In view of the special feeling American 
communities have for sports, and particular- 
ly for baseball, I feel sure you will find 
wholehearted and enthusiastic response.” 

The plan provides for the local Red Cress 
chapter and local JWV post and auxiliary in 
each community to work with the major 
or minor league team in that area. 

Once the program is underway, JWV post 
and auxiliary members together with Red 
Cross volunteers will distribute pledge cards 
at the ball parks. During the course cf the 
games these cards will be collected and sub- 
sequently turned in to the Red Cross blood 
centers. 

PLAN PUBLICITY 


All mass communications media at the 
disposal of baseball clubs will be used fully 
to bring the drive to public attention. Loud- 
speaker announcements at the parks and 
between-inning radio appeals will remind 
fans of the program. Leaflets will be dis- 
tributed at the parks and elsewhere. 

WV activity on the program is already 
in full swing, according to reports from de- 
partments, posts and auxiliaries received 
at national headquarters. 

Leading the league in imagination execu- 
tion of the campaign is Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where Bert Horowitz, national service officer, 
and Harry H. Schaffer, PNC, are cochairing 
the job of coordinating the baseball blood 
drive there. 

Mayor David I. Lawrence of Pittsburgh will 
proclaim the month of June 15-July 15 as 
Pittsburgh Blood Month with the full co- 
operation of the Pittsburgh Pirates. All 
blood donors contributing during the period 
June 16-27 will be rewarded with a free 
ticket to the St. Louis-Pittsburgh game on 
June 28. 

TO HOLD BIG SHOW 

On the day of the Cardinals-Pirates game 
a full-scale show will be held at the Pitts- 
burgh stadium. With a Red Cross mobile 
unit on the field, United States Army troops 
will stage a full-scale mock battle, involv- 
ing tanks, feld pieces, machine guns, and 
other combat equipment. 

During the course of the battle, a 
“wounded” GI will be “rescued” by a heli- 
copter which will land on the playing field, 
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The helicopter will be flown by an Air Force 
major who was himself rescued by helicopter 
in Korea. 

Air Force jet planes will provide a fighter 
screen for the „to complete the 
realistic simulation of a combat rescue. 

Pittsburgh Post 49 and Bellefield Post 299, 
MV. will be involved in the proceedings on 
June 20, July 10, and July 13, when mem- 
bers of the posts and auxiliaries will man the 
25 entrance gates of the park. They will 
be armed with blood pledge cards, answer- 
able by return post cards supplied by the 
Red Cross. 

PENINSULA POST ACTIVE 


In developments on the program else- 
where, Peninsula Post &79, Newport News, 
Va., lost no time in getting started. The 
Virginia post arranged its program in col- 
laboration with the Newport News Dodgers, 
local minor league club. Morton Spigel, 
WV blood donor chairman, and Vic Zooda, 
general manager for the Dodgers, worked 
out the campaign, which resulted in the col- 
lection of 150 pints of blood at Peninsula 
Memorial Park by the Tidewater Regional 
Blood Center's mobile unit. 

According to Dr. Leon Braunstein, former 
national Americanism chairman, Scranton 
Post 165 has also launched its baseball blood 
drive with good results. 

The Capitol District Council in Albany, 
N. Y., has worked out a tentative plan with 
the cooperation of the Albany Senators for 
June 29, and a full publicity campaign ts 
under way. 

Other cities which have reported to JWV 
national headquarters include Los Angeles, 
Hollywood, San Diego, Boston, Hartford, At- 
lanta, Wilmington, Del.; St. Louis, New York, 
Cleveland, and Milwaukee. 

Blood Donor Chairman William Levin an- 
nounced that a special prize of a gold wrist- 
watch will be presented to the individual 
making the best contribution toward the 
success of the blood project. The watch was 
donated by Homer’s of Boston. $ 


Schedule of Third District Visits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. S. J. CRUMPACKER, JR. 


OFP INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, in 
an effort to make the services of my office 
directly available to constituents, I am 
planning to visit five major cities in the 
Third Indiana District during the period 
of July 14 to July 18, inclusive. With the 
cooperation of local officials, I have been 
assured courthouse space in which to 
confer with those individuals and groups 
who feel they have matters to discuss 
with their Representative in Congress. 

It is my sincere hope that constituents 
will feel free to call on me during the 
time allotted their community. Whether 
they wish to discuss personal problems or 
national affairs, I shall welcome the op- 
portunity to meet with them. 

No appointments will be necessary for 
those wishing to sit down with their 
Congressman, and it will be my intent, 
aided by office staff members, to give 
attention to all callers. 

Following is the itinerary of my tour, 
With conference periods to be observed 
daily from the hours of 1:30 to 4p. m., 
daylight saving time: 
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July 14, Monday, Michigan City, La 
Porte County. 

July 15, Tuesday, La Porte, La Porte 
County. 

July 16, Wednesday, Plymouth, Mar- 
shall County. 

July 17, Thursday, Elkhart, Elkhart 
County. 

July 18, Friday, 
County. 


Goshen, Elkhart 


The Soviet Crime of Genocide 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include an address given by the 
Honorable Edward M. O'Connor, Com- 
missioner, Displaced Persons Commis- 
sion, at the commemoration of June 14, 
1941, Baltic Committee of Washington, 
D. C., on Saturday, June 14, 1952, which 
follows: 

THE SOVIET Crime or GENOCIDE 


We are gathered together this evening to 
commemorate the sad events which took 
place in the independence republics of Es- 
tonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 11 years ago 
this date. In the passage of those 11 years 
the course of human events has moved so 
rapidly and dangerously that today we find 
a completely divided world. Almost one- 
half of the world is under the cruel, preda- 
tory heel of a small group of tyrants who 
make their headquarters in the Kremlin. 
The rest of the world, alarmed by the clearly 
apparent plan of the Kremlin for world con- 
quest, is vigorously engaged in the develop- 
ment of a mutual security plan to thwart 
the objectives of the princes of the Kremlin. 
Large areas of the still-free world now hang 
in the balance—the balance between the 
ranks of slavery and the ranks of freemen. 

It is in this setting that we recall the first 
criminal actions of the Soviets in the Baltic 
States from June 14 to June 22, 1941. 

The infamous honeymoon of the dictators 
Stalin and Hitler, the union of which shook 
the world Communist apparatus to its trai- 
torous foundations, was coming to a sharp 
and inevitable conclusion. Both dictators 
had concluded that the decadent democ- 
racies of the west were impotent to deal with 
the challenge of world empire, and that the 
time had arrived to determine whether the 
doctrines of nazism or communism would 
control the world. The Soviet authority had 
made extensive plans, for the most part of a 
defensive nature since they were well aware 
that the great masses of people in their con- 
trol would not support an offensive thrust to 
the west. These plans called for the outright 
liquidation or deportation of all leadership 
elements of the population in the Baltic 
States, together with all those who took any 
part in the struggle against the predatory 
encroachments of Moscow. 

Order No. 001223, issued by the Peoples 
Commissar of NKVD of U. S. S. R. on No- 
vember 28, 1940, included the following in 
preparation for these mass deportations to 
the slave labor camps of Russia. 

“Into the alphabetic files must be entered 
all those persons who, because of their so- 
cial and political past, their nationalistic- 
chauvinistic inclinations, religious beliefs, 
moral and political instability, are hostile to 
the socialistic form of state, and conse- 


quently might be exploited by foreign intel- 
ligence services and counterrevolutionary 
centers for their anti-Soviet purposes. 
Among such elements are to be counted: 

“(a) All former members of anti-Soviet 
political parties, organizations, and groups: 
Trotskyists, right-wingers, Essers, Menshev- 
iks, Social Democrats, Anarchists, etc. 

“(b) All former members of nationalistic, 
chauvinistic anti-Soviet parties, Nationalists, 
Christian Democrats, the active members of 
student corporations, of the National Guard, 
etc. 

“(c) Former policemen, officers of the 
criminal and political police and of prisons. 

“(d) Former army officers and members of 
military courts. 

“(e) Persons who are dismissed from the 
Communist Party and Communist Youth 
Organization for various offenses against the 
party. 

“(f) All refugees, political emigrants, im- 
migrants, repatriants, and contrabandists. 

“(g) All citizens of foreign states, rep- 
resentatives of foreign firms, employees of 
foreign state institutions, former citizens of 
foreign states, former employees of foreign 
legations, firms, concessions, and stock com- 
panies. 

“(h) Persons who maintain personal con- 
tact or are in correspondence with foreign 
countries, legations, and consulates, with 
philatelists and esperantists. 

“(i) Former officials of ministerial depart- 
ments. 

J) Former Red Cross officials. 

“(k) Clergy of religious communities, or- 
thodox priests, Roman Catholic priests, sec- 
tarians, and active members of religious 
congregations. 

“(1) Former noblemen, estate owners, 
merchants, bankers, businessmen, owners of 
factories and shops, owners of hotels and 
restaurants. 

“For the completion of the alphabetic files 
for all anti-Soviet elements there must be 
made the most careful use of all sources, 
among them: Reports of agencies, material of 
special investigations, material of party and 
Soviet organizations, declarations of citizens, 
testimonies and other official material must 
be proved at first in the agential way. 

“The chief of the first special branch of 
the NKVD is under obligation to report to 
me daily about the progress of this order.” 

By the date the first deportations began, 
many other classes and elements of the popu- 
lation of the Baltic States had been added 
to this list by the NKGB, which was estab- 
lished on February 3, 1941. Thus, when the 
dead-of-night roundups of the Soviet secret 
police began in the early hours of June 14, 
1941, the most active anti-Communist forces 
were earmarked for the dragnet. The in- 
vasion by Nazi Germany of the Soviet Union 
on June 22, 1941, and the few days it took 
them thereafter to overrun the Baltic States 
interrupted the completion of this genocidal 
plan. But we are ever mindful that the 
Soviet secret police did round up and deport 
a minimum of 175,000 loyal, freedom-loving 
citizens of the Baltic States before their evil 
activities were interrupted by the arrival of 
the Wehrmacht. 

If we are to fully understand the real pur- 
poses back of these brutal deportations, we 
must first understand the perpetrators of the 
crime and their objectives, In brief, we must 
understand the Soviet Union and what moti- 
vates it. Here, in my view, are the cold 
fundamentals: 

1. The Soviet Union is not a nation or a 
state. It is, in fact, an empire, 

2. It is an empire comprised of captive 
states—none of which are in a natural or 
voluntary relationship with Moscow. 

3. That empire traces its origin back 500 
years to the Grand Duchy of Muscovy—500 
years of tyranny, despotism, and the practice 
of genocide. There has been one significant 
change in the rulers during the span of 500 
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years—the replacement of the czars by the 
Communist princes of the Kremlin—but this 
change did nothing more than increase and 
make more violent the tyranny, despotism, 
and the practice of genocide. 

4. That the age-old designs of the rulers 
of Muscovy have been fully incorporated into 
the plans of the present-day princes of the 
Kremlin, and with each passing day it be- 
comes more apparent that the last will and 
testament of Peter the Great has become the 
dictum of realistic, present-day Communist 
ideology. 

5. That so long as this unnatural empire 
exists it must of necessity continue its drive 
of penetration, encroachment, and consoli- 
dation. Failing to pursue this predatory 
course will result in the downfall and even- 
tual break-up of the twentieth-century em- 
pire of Muscovy. This inescapable conclu- 
sion must be faced by freemen everywhere 
if they are to keep their own liberty and 
human freedom, 

Now, we can better understand the rea- 
sons for the mass deportations by the Soviets 
which began in the early morning of June 
14, 1941. We can better understand the 
deportations and sovietization which has 
gone on in the Baltic States even since the 
reoccupation of those independent states by 
the masters of Moscow. But for a more pre- 
cise understanding we might consider some 
important factors about the Baltic States in 
relation to Moscow. 

1. The Baltic States committed the un- 
forgivable sin of breaking away from the 
empire of Moscovy after World War I. 

2. These states further sinned by their 
complete allegiance and adaptation to west- 
ern culture, tradition, and vigorous further- 
ance of free institutions. 

8. Their greatest sin was that they com- 
pletely rejected the Communist doctrine, 
way of life, and world-wide purposes. 

For those sins they have paid and paid 
dearly—but their sacrifices will not have 
been in vain, 

The sacrifices of the Baltic States under 
the Red tyranny stands today as a sym- 
bol—a symbol of sacrifices against the prac- 
tice of genocide by the new princes of Mos- 
covy. 

In the reflection of this bright symbol I 
would like to recall with you a few other 
chapters in the history of genocide within 
Soviet Russia. 

The Kalmucks, descendants of the golden 
hordes of Genghis Khan, have been reduced 
from a population of millions to a few thou- 
sand. This took place after the power of 
conquest had passed from the Kalmucks 
and when they sought only to find home 
and preservation through peaceful pursuits. 
The czars, mindful they would never be- 
come servile to Moscow, began their exter- 
mination. The Communists all but com- 
pleted their extermination from the period 
1917 to 1945. The few thousand that still 
exist have either been deported and dis- 
seminated within the Soviet Union or are 
widely scattered in several parts of the free 
world. 

The Volga Deutsch, who were settled along 
the fertile banks of the Volga by Catherine 
the Great, numbered over 500,000 by the 
outbreak of World War II. These people 
were for the most part deported to Siberia 
and nothing has been heard of them since, 

Another phase of Soviet genocide took 
place in the Ukraine by the forced famines 
of 1931-32. Under the guise of a drive to 
establish collective farming, to which was 
added mass deportations and mass killings, 
and which brought about the liquidation 
of an estimated 5,000,000 people. When one 
speaks of deportations to slave-labor camps 
in the Soviet Union, it must be remembered 
that the life expectancy in such camps is 
not expected to exceed 2 years. We must 
understand, therefore, that deportation 
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within the Soviet Union is in reality a death 
sentence. 

The next chapter concerns the Crimean 
Republic, consisting of some 300,000 Moslem 
Tartars. Immediately following World War 
II this entire republic was liquidated 
through the device of mass deportations of 
the people to areas beyond the Ural Moun- 
tains. These people were moved from a 
climate approximating Florida to a climate 
approximating Alaska, without winter cloth- 
ing or the other necessities for survival. 

The latest series of genocidal acts has been 
taken place in the satellite states. There, 
a preconceived plan to systematically de- 
stroy the people has been set in motion. 
The clear intent is to liquidate the culture, 
traditions, religion, folklore, solidarity of the 
family, and the patriotism of the people. 
This creates a vicious cycle, the outcome of 
which—if it is allowed to persist—can result 
only in the extermination of whole nations, 

It is unfortunate that the free world does 
not yet have a real understanding of the 
crime of genocide. When it is understood 
that the practice of genocide has for its pur- 
pose the extermination of entire nations of 
people, only then is it properly understood. 
Some people even confuse this vital world 
issue with the question of full civil rights. 
There is, in my opinion, no parallel involved 
in these two questions, since one deals with 
the question of gaining for all people with- 
in a nation the full benefits of citizenship 
whereas the question of genocide involves 
a matter of life or death for a nation, 

We of the free world are now in a posi- 
tion to set forth an everlasting monument 
to those brave patriots of the Baltic States 
whose liquidation and mass deportation by 
the Soviet masters we commemorate this 
evening. We can do this by memorializing 
June 14 of each year as Baltic Genocide Day. 
I fervently hcpe that this will receive official 
recognition in the very near future. 


Michigan Hospitality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, on June 14 
it was my honor to visit Grand Rapids 
and address the twenty-seventh annual 
convention banquet of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the great State 
of Michigan. The Disabled American 
Veterans organization of Michigan is 
one of the strongest of any State in the 
Union. They are doing a wonderful job 
for the veterans of Michigan and for the 
welfare of our country. 

Much has been said and written about 
southern hospitality. After visiting 
Michigan, I must say that the South has 
no corner on hospitality. The people of 
Michigan are as hospitable and courte- 
ous as any I have ever been privileged to 
visit. 

I was impressed by the industry and 
thrift of the people of this great State. 
Michigan is America to the core. I am 
grateful for the opportunity of coming 
in contact with the patriotism of its 
citizens. The people of Grand Rapids 
are proud of their splendid Representa- 
tives in this House; and, indeed, the 
State is proud of its entire delegation 
which is serving with distinction in this 
great body. 


Votes for Soldiers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask to have printed in the RECORD an ar- 
ticle entitled “Truman Asks Rush on GI 
Voting Bill,” written by Anthony Leviero, 
and an editorial entitled “Votes for Sol- 
diers,” both published in the New York 
Times on June 20, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Truman AsKsS RUSH on GI Voria BI 
TELLS CONGRESS UNLESS It Acts BEFORE 
ADJOURNING, MILLION IN SERVICE WiLL LOSE 
Bator 


(By Anthony Leviero) 


WASHINGTON, June 19.—President Truman 
pleaded again today that nearly 1,000,000 
service men and women would be unable to 
vote this year unless Congress acted before 
adjournment. 

Renewing his efforts to get a servicemen’s 
voting law on the books, Mr. Truman ex- 
pressed the hope that Congress would pass 
bills introduced by Senator THEODORE FRAN- 
cis GREEN, Democrat of Rhode Island, and 
Representative JOHN W. McCormack, a Dem- 
ocrat, of Massachusetts. 

The President made his latest plea in 
almost identical letters to Vice President 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY and Speaker Sam RAY- 
BuRN. In his letter to the Vice President, 
Mr. Truman said that the Senate Rules 
Committee reported on June 5 that service- 
men’s voting laws are inadequate in at least 
one-half of the States and urges speedy en- 
actment of the bill. 

The President twice previously has sought 
the new legislation. He sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress March 28 outlining the 
problem. On May 12 he followed up with 
3 to Senator Cart HAYDEN, Democrat, 

of Arizona, chairman of the Senate Rules 
Committee, and Representative THOMAS B. 
STANLEY, Democrat, of Virginia, chairman of 
the House Administration Committee. 


SOLUTION PUT UP TO CONGRESS 


Mr. Truman and Robert A. Lovett, Secre- 
tary of Defense, have stressed that solution 
of the problem is up to Congress because 
most of the States that have inadequate 
voting laws will not convene their legisla- 
tures this year. 

“There is another important reason why 
the Congress should take early action,” the 
President wrote in his letters today. “The 
basic legislative affirmation in our Federal 
laws of the right of service people to vote 
is contained in two provisions of the serv- 
icemen’s voting law of 1946, which are ef- 
fective only in time of war. 

“Since the Japanese Peace Treaty came 
into effect on April 28, 1952, thereby termi- 
nating the state of war, these provisions, to- 
gether with other war and emergency 
powers, have been temporarily extended 
from time to time by the Congress—on the 
last occasion to June 30. 

“However, the pending measure for the 
permanent continuation of some of the war 
and emergency powers, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 477, does not include these provisions 
affirming the right of members of our armed 
services to vote. 


SOLDIERS’ RIGHTS STRESSED 


“Therefore, unless action is taken on Sen- 
ate bill 3061 (Senator GREEN’sS bill) and 
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House Resolution 7571 (Mr. McCormacx’s 
bill), the very declaration of the right of our 
soldiers to vote will disappear from the Fed- 
eral statutes. 

“When we have soldiers overseas defend- 
ing the cause of freedom, it is unthinkable 
that we should go backward instead of for- 
ward in enabling them to exercise the rights 
that all citizens possess. 

“In addition to enunciating the basic 
rights of our service people to vote, Senate 
bill 3061 makes a series of recommendations 
for State action, prescribes certain steps for 
Federal agencies to follow, particularly with 
respect to post card applications for State 
ballots, provides for a temporary Federal 
ballot for use in those States which do not 
give service people an adequate opportunity 
to vote, and contains a number of important 
miscellaneous provisions, such as those mak- 
ing voting matter postage-free, and protect- 
ing against fraud and undue influence in 
voting in the Armed Forces.” 


VOTES ror SOLDIERS 


Nearly 3 months have gone by since Presi- 
dent Truman urged congressional action to 
make it possible for about 2,500,000 men and 
women in the Armed Forces to vote in the 
coming elections. The soldier vote, of 
course, includes personnel in all the serv- 
ices. Mr. Truman has now felt it necessary 
to prod both Houses on this matter in letters 
to Vice President BARKLEY and Speaker 
RAYBURN. 

Existing State laws, such as the one in 
operation in New York State, make it possi- 
ble for something like 1,500,000 of our uni- 
formed citizens to vote. For another 1,000,- 
000 there is no such provision. Twenty-four 
States are delinquent in one respect or an- 
other. The President's recommendations 
were based on a report of a Special Committee 
of the American Political Science Association 
made last March. 

Bills introduced by Senator THEODORE F. 
GREEN, of Rhode Island, and Representative 
JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, pro- 
vide for Federal aid to enable the service 
personnel to vote. If the State laws do not 
set up workable machinery the Federal Gov- 
ernment is empowered to send out ballots 
for Federal offices, and the pending legisla- 
tion requires State officials to receive and 
count such ballots. Since few State legisla- 
tures can act before the fall elections, Fed- 
erai action is all that remains in most cases 
to give the franchise back to those who have 
temporarily lost it because they are serving 
their country. 

What is proposed is plain justice. It is 
hard to see how any Senator or Representa- 
tive can properly oppose it. The service per- 
sonnel and their friends and relatives—and 
indeed all who believe in fair play—have a 
right to expect early action. 


Hazards From International Materials 
Conference Interference With Domestic 


Industry Require Approval of Sadlak 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 
Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
opinion that threats to domestic industry 


growing out of the operations of the In- 
ternational Materials Conference require 
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specific legislative correction if the House 
of Representatives is to extend the life 
of the present control bill known as the 
Defense Production Act. Therefore I 
am gratified that the House, in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, has voted over- 
whelming approval of the Sadlak amend- 
ment, and I trust that action will be af- 
firmed in the House itself. 

I am confident Members of the House 
generally will welcome information perti- 
nent to this amendment as developed by 
a group of 10 members appointed by 
Representative Jose W. MARTIN, JR., to 
consider one of four phases of the over- 
all problem. Three similar groups have 
brought important information as it ap- 
plies to other phases of the matter to 
the attention of the House. Cooperat- 
ing with me, in our own study, were 
Representative Homer D. ANGELL, of Ore- 
gon; Representative WILLIAM H. AYRES, 
of Ohio; Representative PAGE BELCHER, 
of Oklahoma; Representative Frep L. 
CRAWFORD, of Michigan; Representative 
H. R. Gross, of Iowa; Representative 
CECIL M. HARDEN, of Indiana; Represent- 
ative CHARLES J, KERSTEN, of Wisconsin; 
Representative DonaLp W. NICHOLSON, 
of Massachusetts, and Representative 
John P. Saytor, of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, it was the finding of our 
group that serious unemployment has 
developed in many instances in various 
industries beyond the field of the auto- 
motive and electrical operations made 
the subject of specific study by the other 
committees. This condition developed 
all too often as the result of material 
shortages. These shortages were due 
largely to the activities of the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference. 

It should be noted that the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference is a world- 
wide body with 28 member nations. It 
has placed seven basic materials under 
complete allocation—sulfur, tungsten, 
molybdenum, copper, zinc, nickel, and 
cobalt—zine was removed from alloca- 
tions on May 27, 1952. In addition, 
emergency allocations of newsprint have 
been made. 

The IMC grew out of a meeting in 
December 1950 between President Tru- 
man and Clement Attlee, then Socialist 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. The 
chief function which IMC has under- 
taken is to tell the United States and 
other member nations the amount of 
each material it may consume. In effect, 
therefore, IMC is a supercartel that has 
given itself complete jurisdiction over 
seven of the key commodities in our in- 
dustrial society. 

I would like to point out also that the 
report herein attached was completed 
within the last 10 days and represents a 
current view of the problem. Under 
permission granted by the House, the 
text of this study is included for the 
benefit of the entire membership. It 
follows: 

CONTROL Over SULFUR EQUALS CONTROL 

OVER UNITED STATES ECONOMY 

One of the best tests of the International 
Materials Conference is its treatment of 
sulfur. Sulfur is one of the most im- 
portant basic raw materials. Guns, ships, 
tanks, planes, crops, clothes, newspapers, 
rubber, automobiles, and hundreds of other 
items depend on sulfur. As it happens, the 


United States is the principal world sup- 
plier, contributing some 90 percent of the 
free world’s total consumption. 

Sulfur has been under IMC allocation 
since the third quarter of 1951. An alloca- 
tion plan was established for that quarter, 
the fourth quarter of 1951, and for the first 
6 months of 1952. Under each allocation 
plan, the largest export quota was, of course, 
assigned to the United States, with smaller 
quotas for a few additional countries. 

From the viewpoint of the United States, 
the essential fact about sulfur is that we 
produce far more than we ourselves need. 
During 1950, for example, the United States 
produced 5,334,000 long tons of crude sul- 
fur and consumed only 4,000,000 tons. 

However, in order to meet the export quota 
that was imposed by the IMC, the National 
Production Authority restricted United 
States sulfur users to 90 percent of their 1950 
consumption. In other words, a large part 
of the United States production is being with- 
held from our own people so that it may be 
sent abroad. 

An amazingly frank opinion regarding the 
United States action was expressed in an 
article in the December 29, 1951, issue of 
the London Economist. This article was 
highly friendly to the entire idea of super- 
cartels like IMC, perhaps because the British 
envisioned similar generosity by the United 
States in other fields. The Economist said 
regarding the sulfur deal: 

“The sulfur shortage was the most serious 
threat to the Western World, for it is used in 
almost every industry. The United States 
* * * found that its reserves were dwindling 
rapidly; in October 1950 it announced that 
it would have to curtail its exports drasti- 
cally. Already, before the IMC was set up, the 
United States had instituted a system of al- 
location, but it agreed to include sulfur 
among the materials to be considered by the 
conference. The sulfur committee in fact ob- 
tained from the Americans a larger volume 
of exports than they were originally willing 
to ship, so that drastic cuts in supply did 
not take place. It is worth emphasizing first 
that the United States was willing to run 
down its reserves in order to set the example 
of international cooperation; secondly, that 
the allocation was based on export quotas, 
though countries were recommended to de- 
velop alternative sources.” 

The Economist also commented that the 
handling of sulfur is one of the best il- 
lustrations of the working of the conference 
(IMC). Unfortunately, this committee is 
quite able to agree with the Economist, for 
we have found a number of other instances 
where the best interests of the United States 
have been given scanty consideration. 

While the NPA-ordered reduction of 10 
percent in sulfur consumption is an ex- 
tremely serious matter to practically every 
United States user, the administration has 
attempted to shrug off the effects of the cut. 
When Manly Fleischmann, then Defense 
Production Administrator, appeared before 
the Senate Banking Committee on May 16, 
1952, he commented that the “deprivation 
of any domestic consumer of sulfur has been 
very minor at any time.” 

It is astonishing, to say the least, that a 
top-level official like Mr. Fleischmann would 
take such an attitude when the facts are 
that the increase in industrial output which 
the Nation is endeavoring to make under 
the defense program can be maintained only 
with an adequate supply of sulfur. 

Mr. Fleischmann was asked whether other 
IMC members are making a like sacrifice in 
sulfur consumption. He replied: 

“I cannot answer that question categori- 
cally except to say that there has been a 
general reduction of civilian use of natural 
sulfur throughout the world in order to 
accommodate the increased military use.” 

Mr. Fleischmann was apparently reflecting 
IMC’s view that it does not care what any 
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member does with the scarce materials 
allotted to it. In its Report on Opera- 
tions covering the period February 26, 
1951-March 1, 1952, IMC commented as fol- 
lows regarding sulfur: 

“The committee (IMC allocation commit- 
tee) felt that it must be left to each gov- 
ernment to decide what use should be made 
of the sulfur which it obtained, with due 
regard to economy in use and to substitu- 
tion.” 

This is cold comfort to a hard-pressed 
United States sulfur consumer, who is not 
given even a shred of assurance that the 
sulfur which is being denied to him is be- 
ing used in some other country to support 
the rearmament effort. 

Attempts to determine exactly what use 
has been made of allocated commodities like 
sulfur have not fared very well. Derek 
Brooks, of the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, and United States 
alternate representative on the IMC’s sulfur 
committee, appeared before the House News- 
print Subcommittee on May 24, 1951. Mr. 
Brooks was testifying regarding the system 
of export controls that was in effect even 
before the IMC’s first allocations. Ques- 
tioned about the reason for an increase in 
Britain's import quota, Mr. Brooks said the 
British had found it necessary (because of 
a sulfur shortage) to reduce their produc- 
tion of rayon. Then the following ensued: 

“Representative CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, of 
New Jersey. Was the rayon industry con- 
sidered by you authorities as promoting the 
defense effort? 

“Mr. Brooxs. I do not know what pro- 
portion of rayon goes into tire fabric for 
truck and passenger times, but I believe it is 
substantial. 

“Mr. WOLVERTON. Would it not seem im- 
portant to ascertain to what extent it was 
deemed necessary for us to maintain the 
rayon industry of Great Britain because if 
it is not materially beneficial to the defense 
effort, then it can only be justified on the 
basis that it was necessary for us to main- 
tain the British rayon industry? 

“Mr. Brooxs. I am not quite sure it is 
practical, Mr. Congressman, for us in screen- 
ing requirements to follow where sulfur 
goes to. It enters so broadly into industrial 
processes and the economy generally, I do 
not think it is practical for us to do that. 

“Mr. WOLVERTON. You do not think it is 
practical then for our Government officials 
to look into the end use of a material or 
commodity that is in short supply, that it 
is easier to cut it off from our own rather 
than inquire what use is to be made of it?” 

Representative WoLVERTON summarized 
very accurately the administration’s atti- 
tude, not merely toward sulfur, but toward 
the other commodities as well that are con- 
trolled by IMC. 

When Mr. Fleischmann appeared before 
the Senate Banking Committee on May 15, 
1952, he issued what can only be interpreted 
as a prediction that the sulfur shortage will 
be short-lived. Speaking of the 10-percent 
cut in domestic use, Mr. Fleischmann said 
“even that has only been in effect for a 
short time, and I think we are likely to get 
back to the higher level.” 

However, an opposite forecast has come 
from the IMC. In its Report on Operations 
IMC declared: 

“Estimated (sulfur) requirements for 1952 
are considerably in excess of estimated pro- 
duction for 1952, showing an estimated 
deficit of 1,700,000 long tons of sulfur con- 
tent. Preliminary figures for 1953 indicate 
a continuing shortage of approximately the 
same magnitude.” 

Perhaps the most charitable comment that 
can be made is that even world planners are 
subject to rather wide human error. It is 
too bad, though, that the effects of their er- 
Tors have to be shared so widely. 
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Another case of contradictory statements 
has come to the attention of this committee, 
When Gabriel J. Ticoulat, then Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration and United States representa- 
tive on the IMC’s central group, appeared 
before the Senate Banking Committee on 
March 21, 1952, to place in the record a de- 
tailed discussion of IMC’s various commodity 
allocations, he said of the sulfur allocations: 
“These recommendations have been accepted 
by governments.” 

But the IMC’s own report, speaking of the 
allocation for the first half of 1952, said: 
“The recommended allocation was approved 
by the [IMC allocation] committee, although 
individual members made some reservations 
in regard to the allocation as a whole and 
to the quantities made available to indi- 
vidual countries.” 

It goes without saying that full and forth- 
right disclosure of the internal workings of 
IMC would be a distinct improvement over 
the present system. 

When the United States agrees, as it has 
done, to make available to the rest of the 
world a large portion of its precious sulfur, 
the theory is that other countries are mak- 
ing similar sacrifices, each in its own way. 
However, the United Press reported the fol- 
lowing from Mexico City on February 29, 
1952: 

“The Mexican Government today banned 
exports of sulfur until domestic needs are 
satisfied.” 

Mexico’s export quota under IMC for the 
first half of 1952 was 12,000 long tons. But 
apparently Mexico intended to see that its 
own people’s needs were satisfied before it 
tried to take care of the rest of the world. 

This committee wishes to emphasize that 
the effects of the IMC-caused sulfur restric- 
tions extend to every phase of our life, from 
the largest oil refinery to the smallest farmer. 
Dr. James Boyd, then Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, testified as follows 
on February 8, 1951, before the House News- 
print Subcommittee: 

“Your whole agricultural industry largely 
is dependent on the production of sulfur for 
fertilizer. Your industrial processes, petro- 
leum refining, paper production, for the syn- 
thetic fibers and all those things, depend on 
sulfur. It is one of the most crucial parts 
of our modern industrial economy. It is a 
vital part.” 

To understand the crucial power being 
wielded by IMC, one need only substitute 
the word “IMC” for the word “sulfur” in 
the above paragraph. 


NEWSPRINT DIVERTED FROM UNITED STATES 
PRESS 


While IMC has not issued any over-all allo- 
cation of newsprint, it has taken a drastic 
step with far-reaching ramifications and im- 
plications. IMC has issued four so-called 
emergency allocations involving 33,650 metric 
tons of newsprint, which was sent to 18 
countries. 

When one of these emergency allocations 
was announced by IMC on June 22, 1951, the 
following significant statement appeared in 
the news release: 

“As sufficient newsprint for this emer- 
gency allocation was not obtainable through 
normal trade channels, the newsprint allo- 
cated will be supplied from North American 
sources by diversion from contracts between 
Canadian and United States mills and pub- 
lishers in these countries. These publishers, 
therefore, are foregoing those supplies of 
newsprint in the interests of the press of 
the recipient countries.” 

In other words, the IMC took it upon itself 
to tear up contracts for our newspapers’ 
basic raw material—newsprint. This oc- 
curred at a time when United States news- 
papers were desperately short of paper and 
were using every resource to stretch out 
their limited supplies. A number of news- 
papers, particularly the smaller ones, have 
been on the verge of being forced out of busi- 


ness because of a lack of paper. Many 
newspapers which have succeeded in stay- 
ing in business have been forced to curtail 
the amount of news they are able to publish, 
and many others have been forced to restrict 
their circulation. Furthermore, the estab- 
lishment of new newspapers has been made 
almost impossible because of the lack of 
newsprint. 

Our committee calls this action by IMO 
to the particular attention of the committee 
of Republican Representatives that is study- 
ing the question of IMC’s legality. It is 
clear that IMC has given itself a power over 
domestic matters that not even our own 
Government bodies . The United 
States Constitution, in article I, nection 10, 
provides: “No State shall * + pass 
any * * è law impairing the ieee 
of contracts.” Yet this is precisely what 
the IMC has done. 

The importance of the IMC’s action in 
overriding private newsprint contracts can- 
not be stressed too heavily. Our Republic 
cannot function without a free press. A 
free press cannot function without news- 
print. When control of newsprint is turned 
over to a body like the IMC, the mechanism 
for possible future destruction of the press 
comes into being. And if IMC can wipe out 
contracts in one field, what is to prevent 
like action in any other field? 

Where did the IMC newsprint go? Yugo- 
slavia was one of the recipients. Is anyone 
so naive as to think that Tito used this 
paper to sing the praises of democracy and 
the free world? Is anyone so innocent as 
to think that the paper that was taken from 
United States newspapers was used to tell of 
the tyranny and persecution that Tito has 
imposed on the Yugoslav people? 

This committee wishes to warn that in 
the case of newsprint, as in other commodi- 
ties, no one should be lulled by the IMC’s 
recent display of modesty in using its pow- 
ers. The IMC announced on April 16, 1952, 
that no additional newsprint allocations will 
be made “at this time.” Let it be noted 
that IMC made clear it intends to hold on 
to its powers and to use them when it so de- 
sires. The announcement declared bluntly 
that “the [IMC allocation] committee has 
been directed to keep free world newsprint 
problems under review” and that “all mem- 
ber countries have agreed to consider recom- 
mendations for the resumption of allocation 
plans should circumstances require.” 

The Newsprint Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee reported on 
April 6, 1952, that “the shortage of news- 
print is a perennial and recurring problem. 
If this estimate proves correct, it is easy to 
see how the IMC, if given the opportunity, 
will continue to wield a strategic power over 
the free world’s press. 


CONSTRUCTION HELD BACK BY COPPER SCARCITY 


The copper shortage, which has been ag- 
gravated by IMO’s restrictions on United 
States consumption, has been an important 
factor in a drastic slowing down of building 
construction. 

The New York Building Congress, Inc., rep- 
resenting all segments of the industry in 
New York City, including labor unions, made 
a report December 5, 1951, on the desperate 
conditions at that time. The report stated 
that residential construction in New York 
City had decreased 52 percent in the first 
10 months of 1951 and that nonresidential 
construction had decreased by 66 percent in 
the first 9 months. As a result there was a 
drop in field employment of mechanics and 
laborers of approximately 40 percent. 

During the fourth quarter of 1951 copper 
allocations to manufacturers of building 
equipment and appliances were only about 
50 percent of the amount used before the 
Korean war, according to the magazine Ar- 
chitectural Forum. While building mate- 
rials have eased since that time, some phases 
of construction have been lagging behind 
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last year. According to the United States 
Department of Labor, expenditures for pri- 
vate residential building in the first quarter 
of 1952 were down 16 percent from the same 
quarter of last year. Heavy construction 
generally, according to the trade journal En- 
gineering News-Record, in the first 21 weeks 
of this year was 10 percent below last year. 

Mr. Fleischmann himself has warned that 
the continuing copper shortage will hold 
down the volume of industrial and commer- 
cial construction. In announcing increased 
material allocations on March 17, 1952, Mr. 
Fleischmann said: 

“It is my belief that by the fourth quarter 
of this year we will be able to resume some- 
thing close to normal rates of construction 
in the commercial field but, because copper 
in likely to replace structural steel as the 
principal limiting factor on new construc- 
tion, we are urging builders and architects 
to continue maximum conservation of that 
material, and we will naturally have to give 
proferential consideration to projects which 
use a minimum of scarce materials,” 

The committee believes a postscript should 
be added to Mr. Fleischmann’s statement— 
namely, a reminder that the IMC is playing 
a large part in causing copper to become, as 
Mr. Fleischmann puts it, “the principal 
limiting factor on new construction.” 


IMC ACTIONS REACH INTO NATION’S FARMS 


Another place where the IMC-aggravated 
copper shortage shows up is in the manu- 
facture of farm machinery and equipment. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan told a House Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on January 25, 1952, that “allotments of 
steel, copper, and aluminum for the first 
quarter of 1952 are sufficient to produce only 
70 to 75 percent as much equipment as 
farmers’ requirements.” A later report by 
Mr. Brannan showed that while the equip- 
ment shortage turned out to be less serious 
than anticipated, it was nonetheless a very 
real factor to many farmers. Mr. Brannan 
stated on May 12, 1952, following a Nation- 
wide survey by his Department that “the 
rate of manufacture of these essential pro- 
duction tools as a result of curtailment of 
critical materials since midyear 1951, is now 
about 15 percent below farmers’ current 
needs.” 

The unemployment that resulted was 
spotlighted in a release of the United States 
Department of Labor, dated April 3, 1952, on 
conditions in the farm-machinery industry. 
The release declared that “as many as a third 
of the industry's firms had fewer rather than 
more workers this past January than in 
January a year ago. Many plants have had 
to make cut-backs in production since 
January 1951 because of materials shortages 
and restrictions and some have had to make 
more than one adjustment during the year.” 

While farmers were apparently getting by 
despite some lack of machinery and equip- 
ment, Mr. Brannan did point out the im- 
portance to farmers of a plentiful supply of 
mechanized tools. “Our farmers are being 
asked this year to meet production goals 
which are the highest in history,” Mr. 
Brannan warned. “They will have to ac- 
complish this with only slightly more acres 
and with considerably fewer farm workers 
than have been available in recent years.” 

Mr. Brannan also predicted that farmers’ 
requirements for new farm machinery and 
equipment for the 1953 crop year will be 
“slightly higher” than current needs and 
that “requirements for repair parts are 
climbing at a faster rate.“ Whether or not 
these requirements will be satisfied will be 
determined in considerable part by the 
amount of copper available in the United 
States, a matter which, up until now, has 
been determined by the IMC 


IMC’S POWER OVER SMALL BUSINESS 


One of the most unfortunate aspects of 
the International Materials Conference is 
that the damage it has caused has been felt 
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particularly by small business. Small firms 
are far more vulnerable to materials short- 
ages than are large corporations. The aver- 
age small firm is not equipped to switch 
readily from the manufacture of one prod- 
uct to another. When the manufacture of 
its main product is stopped, the small firm 
generally has no choice but to close its 
doors. Its financial resources are so limited 
that a shutdown for a substantial period 
usually puts it out of business permanently. 

The jewelry industry is a case in point, It 
has been going through a difficult situation 
due partly to the IMC-aggravated copper 
shortage. For instance, the United States 
Department Labor reported on May 20, 1952, 
that the jewelry industry is one of those 
which suffered a 10-percent-or-more reduc- 
tion in production employment in the year 
April 1951 to April 1952. 

The Providence, R. I.-Attleboro, Mass., area, 
where jewelry is one of the principal indus- 
tries, has been officially cited by the United 
States Department of Labor as a defense dis- 
tressed area. While unemployment there is 
due primarily to curtailments in the textile 
industry, there was also an increase in un- 
employment in the jewelry industry of 5,200 
persons from January 1951 to January 1952, 
according to R. E. Gillmor, chairman of a 
task force that made a study of the area. 

The relationship between this unemploy- 
ment and the IMC may be seen in a release 
from the National Production Authority, 
ras April 14, 1952, announcing the follow- 

ng: 

“The applications of 23 producers of jewel- 
ers’ findings in the Providence, R. I.-Attle- 
boro, Mass., area for additional controlled 
materials have been approved by the Small 
Business Hardship Account Review Panel. 
In turn, these producers supply costume 
jewelry manufacturers with the component 
parts that go into pins, earrings, clips, and 
other metal ornaments. The applications 
were predominately for copper brass mill 
products and were granted in order to pre- 
vent failure or prolonged shut-down among 
the producers.” 

In other words it was chiefly the supply 
of copper, whose ultimate control is in the 
hands of the IMC, that was determining 
whether these firms would be forced to close 
and lay off their workers. 

At this point the committee wishes to 
point out that while special “hardship” allo- 
cations of the type referred to above, are 
helpful in alleviating individual cases, they 
do not cure the fundamental situation, which 
is the United States supply of copper. This 
fact is borne out by another NPA release, 
dated April 21, 1952, which reported that 
the Costume Jewelry Manufacturers Indus- 
try Advisory Committee told the NPA “a 
substantial increase” in third-quarter ma- 
terial allotments was necessary “to overcome 
hardships and avoid widespread unemploy- 
ment.” NPA's answer, according to the re- 
lease, was as follows: 

“NPA warned industry members to expect 
continued shortages of copper and nickel for 
civilian items.” ; 

In other words, it was the IMC that would 
decide the fate of thousands of small firms 
in the jewelry and other fields. 

“LOADING” IN WHOSE FAVOR? 

Mr. Fleischmann told the Senate Banking 
Committee on May 15, 1952, that IMC’s great 
virtue is that it is “loaded in favor of the 
mobilization effort.” This meant, he ex- 
plained, that “you can through the IMC ob- 
tain additional allocations to reflect the mo- 
bilization effort of the country, which we 
have done under the IMC.” Mr. Ticoulat, 
then Deputy Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration and United 
States representative on the IMC’s Central 
Group, gave this further explanation before 
the Senate Banking Committee on March 21, 
1952, in discussing the copper allocations: 

“The method back of the IMC distribution 
plan was a priority for direct defense re- 


quirements, provisions for minimum stra- 
tegic stockpiles, and the distribution of the 
remaining supply for civilian requirements 
on the basis of consumption in 1950.” 

The committee of Republican Representa- 
tives that studied the effects of IMC actions 
on the electrical manufacturing industry 
concluded after applying Mr. Ticoulat's for- 
mula that the United States has been short- 
changed by 214,000 tons of copper a year. 
Our committee has applied the formula to 
some of the other metals under IMC alloca- 
tion, with the following results: 

Molybdenum: The United States contrib- 
utes some 90 percent of the world’s con- 
sumption of this material, which is used in 
hardening steel. All United States needs 
can be met out of domestic supplies. 

Molybdenum was placed under allocation 
by IMC beginning with the third quarter 
of 1951. The United States was given an 
export quota. Under the IMC allocation, the 
United States was permitted to consume 77.7 
percent of the total free world supply in 
the third quarter of 1951, 74.5 percent in the 
fourth quarter, and 73.5 percent in the first 
quarter of 1952. But in the average quarter 
of 1950—which was before IMC—the United 
States consumed 82.7 percent of the total 
free world supply. 

The United States, as the most heavily 
industrialized country, is carrying the larg- 
est part of the free world’s mobilization ef- 
fort. The above figures show not only that 
there was no loading in favor of the United 
States’ economy but there was in fact a 
loading against it. 

Nickel: The IMC allocation gave the 
United States 64.2 percent of the total free 
world supply in the fourth quarter of 1951 
and 68.3 percent in the first quarter of 1952. 
But the United States consumed 68.1 percent 
in the average 1950 quarter—before IMC. 
Again, no important loading in favor of the 
United States economy. 

Zine: The IMC allocation gave the United 
States 48.6 percent of the total free world’s 
supply in the fourth quarter of 1951 and 46.9 
percent in the first quarter of 1952. But the 
United States consumed 48.2 percent of the 
total in the average 1950 quarter—before 
IMC. Again our committee fails to see the 
loading referred to by Mr. Fleischmann. 

On May 29, 1952, zinc was removed from 
allocation by the IMC. The committee feels 
its duty is to stress that the IMC’s action 
was a double-barreled one. Along with free- 
ing zine from controls, the IMC issued this 
pointed warning, as reported by the New 
York Times on May 30: 

“Officials of the IMC were quick to insist 
that the supply problem for zinc was excep- 
tional and that today’s move implied no early 
termination of the restrictions which still 
apply to international dealings among anti- 
Communist nations in copper, sulfur, tung- 
sten, molybdenum, nickel, and cobalt.” 

In other words, this supercartel is deter- 
mined to stay in business. 


CONCLUSION 


This committee believes that the factual 
material presented in this report as well as 
in the reports of the committees that studied 
the electrical and automotive industries adds 
up to this inevitable conclusion, that the 
International Materials Conference has op- 
erated to the detriment of United States’ 
interests. 

By placing artificial and arbitrary limits 
on the amounts of basic commodities that 
may be consumed in the United States, the 
IMC has hobbled our economy at a time when 
national security demands that the economy 
be kept at maximum strength. Our econ- 
omy has a twofold job—to turn out weapons 
for defense and to turn out sufficient civilian 
goods to prevent inflation from getting out 
of hand. Any agency that interferes unneces- 
sarily with these goals is deserving of censure, 
and this we believe to be true of the IMC, 
Its outstanding contribution has been to 
cause widespread unemployment in many in- 
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dustries and financial hardship for many 
firms. Small business, the segment of busi- 
ness that is least able to bear it, has been 
particularly damaged. 

Our committee has seen enough of IMC's 
activities to convince us that if the IMC is 
allowed to continue and expand, as its spon- 
sors plan, its long-range effect will be to crip- 
ple our industrial machine, bring about 
heavy unemployment, and lower our stand- 
ard of living. 


Private School Lobby 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, since the 
beginning of the Korean conflict on June 
27, 1850, about 800,000 veterans who 
served during the period of the Korean 
conflict have been discharged. Many of 
these veterans are in need of assistance 
to continue their education and training 
program which was interrupted as a re- 
sult of their call to active service. The 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee has 
worked for several months in preparation 
of a bill which would extend readjust- 
ment benefits to veterans who served 
during the period of the Korean conflict. 
The Veterans’ Affairs Committee held 
extended hearings on the education and 
training provisions of the Korean GI bill. 
Testimony by the major educational or- 
ganizations of the Nation was unanimous 
in favor of the scholarship plan of direct 
payment to the veteran which has been 
approved by the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee and by the House of Representa- 
tives by a vote of 361 to 1. Not one 
single educational group appeared be- 
fore the Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
oppose the principle of a scholarship 
payment paid directly to the veteran. 
The major educational organizations of 
the Nation have heartily endorsed the 
principle of direct payment, since they 
feel that it will simplify administration 
of the program, eliminate an element 
of Federal control of education, and 
place the veteran student in the school 
on identically the same terms as the non- 
veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting extracts of 
testimony and statements of veterans’ 
organizations, governmental agencies, 
and educational groups supporting H. R. 
7656 and the principle of direct payment 
to the veteran. I wish to call attention 
to the fact that these educational organi- 
zations are representative of approxi- 
mately 11,000 schools which have en- 
gaged in training World War II veterans: 

AMVETS: “We support granting an edu- 
cational allowance to participants in this 
new program, this to be in leu of the 
present subsistence and tuition and sup- 
plies payments.” 

Veterans of Foreign Wars: “I think of 
course there will probably be some other 
headaches that will pop up on the direct 
payment to veterans, but I think in the 
long run you have eliminated the possibility 
of the big headache in all the contracts with 
the schools.” 

General Accounting Office: Under these 
bills (H. R. 6425 and H. R. 7656) an amount, 
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designed to cover the cost of tuition, books 
and supplies, and subsistence would be paid 
to the veteran leaving the determination 
as to the school and all financial arrange- 
ments as a matter to be handled solely by 
the veteran. * The General Ac- 
counting Office views the program proposed 
by H. R. 6425 (H. R. 7656) and related bills 
as a more realistic approach to granting 
educational assistance to veterans than the 
existing program.” 

United States Office of Education: “The 
basis of the program is justice to the vet- 
eran—restoration of his educational oppor- 
tunity. Therefore the relationships to be 
established in the first instance should be 
between the individual veteran and the Fed- 
eral Government, without any intermediaries. 
The veteran should have his entitlement 
certified directly to him and draw his benefits 
directly.” 

Bureau of the Budget: “The size and com- 
plexity of the program, together with the 
lack of normal competitive checks and bal- 
ances, frequently produced a situation which 
actually encouraged exploitation of the vet- 
eran and of the Government. A new pro- 
gram designed in such a way as to 
the possibilities of such exploitation would 
have distinct advantages over the exist- 
in ‘ogram.” 

R Council on Education (an edu- 
cational organization composed of 146 na- 
tional and regional educational associations 
and 982 institutional members, comprising 
universities, colleges, teachers’ colleges, State 
departments of education, city school sys- 
tems, and special educational institutions): 
“We endorse a policy which would establish 
a scholarship grant or aid contract between 
the veteran and the Fedc_al Government and 
relieve educational institutions of an agency 
responsibility which in the past has been 
time-consuming and expensive for the Gov- 
ernment and institutions alike.” 

American Association of Junior Colleges 
(an educational organization composed of 
450 institutional members in 46 States and 
indirectly representing 150 additional col- 
leges with a combined student enrollment of 
more than 500,000): “Third, we favor H. R. 
6425 (H. R. 7656) because it extends these 
benefits and provides for a better working 
arrangement between the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and the colleges and technical 
schools. Apparently its provisions are aimed 
at the elimination, as far as possible, of ex- 
cessive paper work and clerical work which 
became a burden to many colleges in recent 
years under the GI bill of rights. pa. eg 
We believe that the methods and amounts 
of payments are in keeping with the findings 
of experience with the past GI bill of rights 
and that such methods of payment should 
be approved.” 

Joint Committee of Business Officers of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities and the National Association of 
State Universities: “Rather than involving 
an institution of higher learning in any way 
other than a certification of enrollment I 
would prefer to have an outright scholarship 
bill with a flat sum, the amount to be deter- 
mined by dependency status and payable to 
the veteran with complete freedom of choice 
given to him as to where he will enroll.” 

Association of Land Grant Colleges (an 
association composed of 53 colleges and uni- 
versities located in all of the States and 
Territories. Their combined enrollment is 
about one-fifth of the total enrollment in 
4-year colleges and universities in this coun- 
try): “Another important principle of H. R. 
6425 (H. R. 7656) provides that the Federal 
Government shall make all payments directly 
to the veteran and that the veteran shall 
pay his own bills for tuition, fees, books, and 
supplies. Our association believes this is a 
sound principle.” 

National Association of State Approving 
Agencies (an organization composed of the 


State Approving Agencies of the 48 States 
and Territories): We believe that it would 
be desirable and workable from an adminis- 
trative standpoint, to pay to each partici- 
pating veteran a prescribed amount each 
month, from which amount he should pay all 
expenses incurred including tuition, fees, 
books, and supplies.” 

National Education Association of the 
United States: We are particularly pleased 
with section IV of the bill, which provides 
for payments directly to the veteran rather 
than to the educational institution. We are 
convinced that this is one of the most im- 
portant principles in H. R. 7656.” 

American Vocational Association, Inc.: 
“We are particularly anxious to see that sec- 
tion of the bill that proposes to pay all sub- 
sistence and tuition funds directly to veter- 
ans, retained in the bill.” 

National Council of Chief State School 
Officers (an organization of State commis- 
sioners and State superintendents of educa- 
tion in the 48 States and Territories): Pay- 
ments should be made to the veterans on an 
individual basis rather than to an educa- 
tional institution as such and should be the 
same in the case of any veteran regardless 
of what institution he may select for at- 
tendance.” 

Private school associations, including the 
National Association and Council of Business 
Schools, National Council of Technical 
Schools, National Home Study Council and 
National Association of Mortuary Schools 
with an enrollment of approximately 1,750,- 
OO students: Our committees have care- 
fully studied all of the bills now under con- 
sideration with reference to the GI training 
programs. They are in agreement with and 
endorse the general principles and philos- 
ophy contained in H. R. 6425. We strongly 
endorse the principle of direct payment to 
the veteran.” 


Mr. Speaker, a few days before the 
Korean GI bill was to be brought to the 
fioor of the House, a small group of priv- 
ate colleges organized what they call the 
Emergency Committee for Amendment of 
the Korean GI Bill and circulated letters 
to private schools and colleges through- 
out the country alleging that H. R. 7656 
would discriminate against the veteran 
who chooses to attend a privately con- 
trolled institution of higher learning. 
As a result of this misleading piece of in- 
formation, some private schools have 
written to Members of Congress urging 
support of the Springer amendment, 
which proposes to make payments of 
tuition directly to the educational insti- 
tution. Apparently, a few of these priv- 
ate colleges feel that their operation un- 
der the Springer amendment will be 
more lucrative than an operation which 
allows the veteran to make the decision 
as to where he will spend his scholarship 
allowance. This small group of private 
colleges is seeking a preferential position 
in recruiting veteran students which 
they do not now enjoy in recruiting non- 
veteran students. I am inserting a copy 
of the letter dated May 20, 1952, which 
was sent to all private colleges and uni- 
versities in the country by the Emer- 
gency Committee for Amendment of the 
Korean GI Bill and which has resulted in 
a letter-writing campaign in support of 
the Springer amendment: 

EMERGENCY COMMITTEE FoR AMENDMENT i 
OF KOREAN GI BILL, 
Los Angeles, May 20, 1952. 

H. R. 7656, introduced by Congressman 
TeaGuE and titled “Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952” will be brought to the 
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floor of the House of Representatives for vote 
probably next Tuesday or Wednesday, May 
27 or 28. 

This bill in general ís excellent. However, 
the provision for a monthly all-inclusive al- 
lowance to be paid to the veteran is seriously 
detrimental to at least one-half of the vet- 
erans and also to all private colleges and 
universities, 

Not only will this payment device remove 
from the veteran freedom of choice of insti- 
tutions as enjoyed under the current GI bill 
(Public Law 346, amended), but will also 
tend, through economic compulsion, to dis- 
criminate against the Korean GI veteran who 
chooses to attend a privately controlled in- 
stitution of higher learning. 

In practical terms, the bill as written could 
divert as many as one-third of your poten- 
tial veteran-students to public institutions 
(assumption from statistics of U. S. Office of 
Education). \ 

This situation can be corrected if the 
House of Representatives adopts the Springer 
amendment which will be offered next Tues- 
day or Wednesday after the bill is brought 
to the floor. Essentially, the Springer 
amendment divides the proposed all-inclu- 
sive allowance into two parts: A tuition al- 
lowance and a subsistence allowance. In this 
sense, it follows the formula of the GI bill 
but reduces total benefits in accordance with 
the over-all reductions in H. R. 7656. 

Please join us in supporting the Springer 
amendment by doing the following: 

1. Write special delivery, or better yet, tele- 
graph, your Congressman and your two Sen- 
ators. Because this bill will probably be 
acted upon by a voice vote, it is imperative 
that, in your communication to your Con- 
gressman, you request him to be on the floor 
and vote next Tuesday or Wednesday. 

2. Have the president of your board of 
trustees and the president of your alumni 
association do the same, and by Friday, May 
23, if it is to be effective. 

3. Check and mail the enclosed postcard 
immediately, so that it may be received in 
time to be assembled into a list which will 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
Monday, May 26. 

Sincerely, 
Frep D. Face, In., 
Chairman pro tempore 
(President, University of Southern 
California.) 

(P. S—And committee members on at- 
tached sheet.) 

(P. S—If you belong to the ACE, you will 
note that their questionnaire to you dated 
May 16, 1952, is seeking information along 
the lines indicated here, but the return date 
of May 30, will be too late to be effective.) 

Emergency committee: Boston University, 
Denver University, James Millikin University, 
New York University, Ripon College, Stanford 
University, Syracuse University, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Tulane University, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Willamette Uni- 
versity. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that it may be 
perfectly clear that the opinions of the 
Emergency Committee for Amendment 
of the Korean GI Bill are not widely 
shared by all private colleges and uni- 
versities and other educators, I am in- 
serting a letter by Dr. Everett Case, pres- 
ident of Colgate University, in which he 
takes issue with the statements made 
in the circular letter sent out by the 
Emergency Committee for Amendment 
of the Korean GI Bill. I am inserting 
also a letter by Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in which he expresses the opinion 
that the principle of direct payment will 
not work to the disadvantages of a vet- 
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eran who chooses to attend a private 
university or college: 

COLGATE UNIVERSITY, May 23, 1952. 
President F. D. Facd, JR., 

Chairman pro tempore, Emergency 
Committee for Amendment of Ko- 
rean GI Bill, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dran Mn. Face: In response to your circu- 
lar letter of the twentieth, may I say that 
I am opposed to the Springer amendment 
and support the Teague bill. Since you have 
advanced your reasons for supporting the 
Springer amendment, you are entitled to 
have mine. 

First, I fail to see how the Springer amend- 
ment can fairly be said to aid the veteran. 
It puts no more money in his pocket if 
he chooses to attend a privately supported 
college or university, and could actually re- 
duce the stipend available should he choose 
to attend a tax-supported institution. It 
can help him only on the assumption, to 
which I cannot subscribe, that it is always 
and invariably to his advantage to attend a 
privately supported college. 

Second, when a student chooses his col- 
lege, there is normally an economic differ- 
ential between cost to him of attending 
the tax-supported and the privately sup- 
ported institution, which we, in the latter 
category, seek to compensate through schol- 
arship opportunities. Any grant, such as 
the Teague bill provides, which reduces for 
the veteran the cost of his education, should 
make it that much easier for the man who 
prefers a privately supported institution to 
attend it. Unless the purpose of the GI 
grant, therefore, be to help not the veteran 
but the privately endowed institution, I see 
no justification for the kind of stipulation 
which the Springer amendment contains. 

Third, in the light of these two considera- 
tions, it seems to me unwise both intrinsi- 
cally and as a matter of public relations for 
the privately supported institutions to agi- 
tate for the favored position which the 
Springer amendment would afford. Colgate 
has never complained about the competition 
which the State universities provide and sees 
no reason to start complaining about it 
now. On the contrary, we consider such 
competition healthy and have no fear that 
we shall fail to interest our share of prom- 
ising young men from various economic 
levels in the opportunities—including schol- 
arships opportunities—which Colgate offers. 
As for the educational grants which the 
Congress authorizes in the veterans’ behalf, 
Colgate believes that they are designed to 
help the man rather than any particular 
class or type of institution, and we find that 
the Teague bill meets these criteria, as the 
Springer amendment does not. 

Faithfully yours, 
EVERETT CASE, 
President, Colgate University. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1952. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Teacue: I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to comment on the letter from the 
Emergency Committee for the Amendment 
of the GI Bill signed by Mr. Fagg, president 
of the University of Southern California. I 
appreciate this opportunity especially be- 
cause the letter includes a statement to the 
effect that one can make the assumption 
from statistics supplied by the United States 
Office of Education that the bill as written 
could divert as many as one-third of our 
potential veteran students to public institu- 
tions. 

The letter does not report which figures 
of the Office of Education this statement 
rests upon, but I want to make it unmis- 


takably clear that the United States Office of 
Education has not taken the position that 
the bill would divert any substantial per- 
centage of bona fide students from private 
to public institutions. I have yet to find any 
reliable data proving that the bill would 
have such an effect. My own professional 
opinion is that the normal distribution of 
students between privately supported and 
publicly supported institutions would not be 
materially changed by the bill now under 
consideration. As I said in my testimony be- 
fore the Committeee on Veterans’ Affairs: 
“This is my own professional judgment with- 
out too much scientific evidence, but it is my 
own conviction if you give them (veterans) 
a grant of a flat sum, the enrollments in the 
existing institutions will not be much dis- 
turbed. Some will go to the high-tuition 
institutions and some will go to the low- 
tuition institutions.” 

Many young men will have some funds of 
their own, or will be able to earn money 
while attending a college or university. They 
will, therefore, be able to supplement the 
veterans’ grant and thus attend even insti- 
tutions with the highest tuition fees. It is 
even possible that the very reverse of the 
situation described in Mr. Fagg’s letter will 
occur, namely, that boys whose limited per- 
sonal funds will be supplemented by the pro- 
visions of the bill will choose a private insti- 
tution, while otherwise they might have at- 
tended a publicly supported institution. And 
the many factors which normally motivate 
young men and women to attend private 
institutions of higher education will be at 
work among the veterans. 

In any event, I want you to know that this 
Office has not issued any statistical informa- 
tion which in my judgment could properly be 
used to show that the bill presently under 
consideration would harm privately sup- 
ported higher education in this country. I 
have spent most of my professional life in 
privateiy supported universities. These in- 
stitutions are indispensable units in the sys- 
tem of higher education of the United States, 
The purpose of this bill, as I understand it, 
however, is to aid veterans in obtaining edu- 
cation and not to provide financial assistance 
to institutions of higher education. The bill 
is well designed to provide education for 
veterans and it does so, in my judgment, 
without damaging privately supported higher 
education. j 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL J. MCGRATH, 

United States Commissioner of Education. 


Mr. Speaker, with the exception of a 
few private colleges which are seeking 
to serve their own peculiar financial in- 
terests, the vast majority of educational 
institutions throughout the United 
States are in favor of the principle of 
direct payment to the veteran and op- 
posed to the Springer amendment. I 
am inserting letters by the American 
Vocational Association, which is repre- 
sentative of virtually all of the public 
vocational schools in the country; a let- 
ter by the National Federation of Pri- 
vate School Associations, which is repre- 
sentative of approximately 6,000 private 
schools below the college level; a letter 
by the National Association of State Ap- 
proval Agencies, which are responsible 
for approving all veterans’ training in 
the 48 States and Territories; a letter 
by the executive secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education of the Na- 
tional Education Association, which is 
composed of approximately 1,600 of the 
Nation’s 1,850 colleges and universities; 
and a letter from the AMVETS, a na- 
tional veterans’ service organization, 
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which strongly supports the principle of 
direct payment to the veteran: 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1952. 

On behalf of the private schools of Amer- 
ica, imperative you vote against, repeat 
against, the Springer amendment to H. R. 
7656, Korean GI bill. This bill proposes to 
establish direct scholarship payments to vet- 
erans enrolled in training and the plan was 
adopted on the recommendation of all pub- 
lic and private educational institutions of 
the Nation and their organizations. Testi- 
mony before the House Commitee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs expressed unanimous approval 
to the principle of direct payment to the 
veteran. The Springer amendment is a sel- 
fish attempt by small group of private schools 
to receive a larger take in Federal tuition 
payments. Passage of the Springer amend- 
ment would work detriment to the whole 
principle of H. R. 7656 and is also being op- 
posed by public schools and associations rep- 
resenting institutions of higher learning as 
well as the National Federation of Private 
School Associations, Your vote against this 
provision will be in the best interest of the 
veteran. 

E. H. RIETZKE, 
President. 


AMERICAN VocaTIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1952. 
Subject: Readjustment bill for Korean vet- 
erans—H. R. 7656. 
To all Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

The American Vocational Association, com- 
posed of teachers, officials, and lay friends of 
vocational education located in all States 
and in virtually every community in the 
Nation, is strongly opposed to the Springer 
amendment to H. R. 7656. The members of 
the American Vocational Association are in 
favor of the principle included in the present 
bill of paying tuition and subsistence di- 
rectly to veteran students. 

Direct payment of tuition and subsistence 
to veterans will eliminate troublesome ne- 
gotiations in making contracts with the 
officials of the Veterans’ Administration and 
will thus result in less danger of Federal 
domination and control of both public and 
private schools. It will also tend to elimi- 
nate abuses that occurred under the present 
GI bill of rights (Public Law 346, as 
amended). 

We hope that you will see fit to vote for 
the Teague bill (H. R. 7656) on Thursday, 
June 5, 1952, in order for this proposal to be- 
come law at an early date. The Korean vete 
erans are now returning to ther homes in 
sizable numbers. They should be permitted 
to begin at once to reenter educational in- 
stitutions and training programs and thus, 
so far as possible, offset any loss of educa- 
tional opportunities resulting from their 
service in the Armed Forces. 

Respectfully submitted. 

M. D. Mostey, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE APPROVAL AGENCIES, 
Jefferson City, Mo., June 3, 1952. 
To Members of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, Eighty-second 
Congress. 
From: P. Larry McKeever, president. 
Subject: H. R. 7656, coming before House of 
Representatives for vote Thursday, June 
5, 1952. 

For the benefit of the veteran and in the 
interest of taxpayers, we sincerely urge your 
favorable consideration when this bill comes 
to the floor for vote. Your assistance will 
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enhance legislation for Korean veterans with- 
out further delay. 

We express unanimous approval of the 
principle of direct payment to the veteran. 
We solicit your support to defeat the Spring- 
er amendment as we feel it is a selfish at- 
tempt by a small group of private schools 
to receive a larger take in Federal tuition 
payments and defeat the principle of H. R. 
7656 in eliminating certain abuses discov- 
ered by Congressman Tracur's House Select 
Committee to Investigate Education and 
Training Programs under the GI bill. Your 
favorable vote on H. R. 7656 in its present 
form on June 5 will eliminate further con- 
sideration of the Springer amendment which 
is meant only as Federal aid to a favored 
group. 

As director of Veterans’ and Adult Edu- 
cation, State of Missouri, and president of 
the National Association of State Approval 
Agencies, we seek your allegiance to the Ko- 
rean veteran by your favorable vote for H. R. 
7656 without further amendment. 

Regional vice presidents: H. E. Summers, 
California; Arthur Roberts, Iowa; Frank Os- 
walt, Mississippi; Roy G. Fornwalt, Pennsyl- 
vania; A. V. Ruckman, West Virginia. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., May 28, 1952. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Tracun: The department of 
higher education of the National Education 
Association is an organization of some 18,000 
members in 1,600 of the Nation's 1,850 col- 
leges and universities. Included are admin- 
istrative officers of every kind and faculty 
members of every academic and professional 
field. 

On March 13, the department’s national 
committee on veterans submitted to the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives a statement supporting H. R. 
6425 in principle and suggesting certain 
minor changes in its provisions. It endorsed 
the proposal to make all educational benefits 
payable direct to the veteran because such 
an arrangement will (1) “foster a relation- 
ship between the veteran and the educational 
institution which is the same as that of non- 
veteran students”; and (2) “it will save 
money for the Federal Government by elimi- 
nating the extensive and expensive opera- 
tions now required of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and educational institutions alike 
in the administration of the present GI law.” 

As a result of the current questioning of 
the wisdom of this provision by certain in- 
stitutions of higher education, the matter 
has been taken up with the executive com- 
mittee of the department, consisting of eight 
members from both privately controlled and 
publicly controlled institutions throughout 
the country, to determine if the department 
wished to modify the stand of its national 
committee on veterans’ affairs. 

Iam happy to report to you that the exec- 
utive committee endorses the provision of 
direct payment to the veteran of all educa- 
tional benefits and urges the enactment of 
H. R. 7656. It is, of course, opposed to the 
amendment of Representative SPRINGER 
which would permit payments to the insti- 
tution and reduce the direct benefits to the 
veteran. Legislation for the new veterans 
should be regarded as a program of assistance 
to the veteran and not as a Federal subsidy 
of higher education. The interests of the 
individual veterans, of higher education as a 
whole, and of the Nation will be best served 


Francis H. Horn, 
Executive Secretary. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., May 29, 1952. 
Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: AMVETS respect- 
fully request that the House of Representa- 
tives give immediate consideration to the 
passage of H. R. 7656, the Korean GI bill of 
rights. Thousands of individuals already 
have been discharged from active duty after 
having served in the Korean conflict. We 
believe there is a national obligation to pro- 
vide to these individuals readjustment bene- 
fits and educational opportunities. 

H. R. 7656 received extensive study by the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee and was 
specifically advocated by the House Select 
Committee to investigate the GI bill. It is 
very meritorious legislation and AMVETS 
therefore urge its enactment without 
amendment. 

H. R. 7656 is coming up before the House 
of Representatives during the early part of 
next week. We understand that at that time 
an amendment will be offered by Mr. 
SPRINGER, of Illinois, which will, in effect, 
destroy its intent by changing the philosophy 
of direct payments to veterans back to the 
World War I philosophy of direct payments 
to schools. AMVETS are primarily inter- 
ested in a GI bill of rights for Korean veter- 
ans rather than being interested in Federal 
aid to educational institutions. It appears 
to us that the philosophy inherent in H. R. 
7856 is correct and proper and should be 
adopted by the House of Representatives. 
We therefore urge the defeat of the Springer 
amendment. It would appear to us that a 
bill of this nature, which is predicated on in- 
dividual self-discipline, Individual integrity, 
and individual initiative is far superior to 
the World War II practice of placing these 
three fundamental human traits in the hands 
of the educational institutions. 

AMVETS respectfully urge expedited con- 
sideration by every Member of Congress on 
the Korean GI bill of rights and we trust 
that final action will be taken in order that 
the bill might be placed into law prior to 
congressional adjournment. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Rurvs H. WILSON, 
Nationai Service Director. 


Mr. Speaker, in order that there can 
be no doubt as to the issues involved in 
this controversy, I wish to supply some 
figures which are taken from the Bian- 
nual Surveys of Higher Education by the 
United States Office of Education. These 
figures pertain to several of the private 
colleges which compose the Emergency 
Committee for Amendment of the Ko- 
rean GI Bill. 

The University of Southern California, 
which is supplying the leadership for 
the Emergency Committee, had an en- 
rollment for the school year of 1939-40 
of 7,090 students and made an average 
tuition charge per student of $273.62. 
The enrollment of the school reached ¢, 
peak of 18,584 students during the World 
War II training program and the aver- 
age tuition rate per student has been 
raised to $493.85. This figure is $133.43 
higher than the average income per 
student in all private universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools in the 
United States. 

Stanford University had an enroll- 
ment of 4,771 students during the 1939- 
40 school year and made an average 
charge of $352.56. Their enrollment 
reached 10,055 during the peak of the 
‘World War I training program and the 
tuition rate was raised to an average 
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of $557.19 per student. This rate is 

$196.17 above the average for all private 

universities and colleges and profession- 
al schools in the United States. 

Denver University had an enrollment 
of 3,952 students during the 1939-40 
school year and made an average charge 
of $151.96 per student. Their enroll- 
ment reached 12,659 during the peak 
of World War II training program and 
their rate was raised to $382.47. 

Boston University had an enrollment 
of 9,688 students during the 1939-1940 
school year and reached a peak of 23,- 
069 students during the World War II 
program. Their rates were raised from 
an average of $172.77 in 1940 to $319.64 
in 1950. 

Mr. Speaker, certain private colleges 
have doubled or tripled their enrollment 
under the veterans’ training program 
over and above their last normal school 
year before the war and have doubled 
their tuition rate with the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying the bill. Apparently 
this group of schools has found their 
operation extremely lucrative under the 
World War II program. They are ap- 
parently afraid to subject their offerings 
to the Korean veteran on the same basis 
that a nonveteran seeks to enroll, They 
apparently feel that if the Government 
pays the bill, regardless of the price, and 
the veteran has no knowledge as to the 
total cost of his course, that they will 
be able to attract more veteran students 
than they normally would receive if the 
veteran is entrusted with his scholar- 
ship funds and required to invest them 
in education on the same basis as a non- 
veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, this group is now seeking 
to amend the Korean GI bill in the Sen- 
ate. They have rewritten their amend- 
ment for the third time, yet the proposed 
amendment is so technically imperfect 
as to render the bill unreadable if it is 
incorporated in its present form. I am 
inserting an analysis of the Springer 
amendment prepared by the Legislative 
Section of the Veterans’ Administration 
for the purpose of showing that the 
amendment is ill considered and poorly 
prepared: 

COMMENTS ON SPRINGER AMENDMENT TO H. R. 
7656, EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, BY VETER- 
ANS’ ADMINISTRATION LEGISLATIVE SECTION 
These amendments would raise a number 

of technical problems and would present in- 

consistencies with other parts of the bill. 


Some of the more serious questions are as 
follows: 

(1). The amendments would introduce the 
procedure of direct payments by the Govern- 
ment to educational institutions. However, 
notwithstanding this fact, vouchers would 
not be presented directly by the institution 
but would apparentiy be submitted by the 
veteran after the institution had furnished 
the vouche~ to him. This circuitous method 
leading up to payment of tuition allowance 
is difficult to reconcile with the direct re- 
lation between the Government and the 
school in making payments of tuition under 
the amendments. 

2. The proposed subsection (c) (2) to be 
inserted following line 22 on page 61 would 
seem literally to require the veteran to pro- 
duce a voucher furnished to him by the 
school covering tuition and fees in every 
case even though no tuition allowance might 
be payable by the Government to the in- 
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stitution, as, for example, in a case involving 
a combination course under subsection 232 
(b) or a case involving less than half-time 
training, in neither of which would a tuition 
allowance, as such, be payable under the 
amendments. 

3. The amendments would put the Govern- 
ment in the business of paying tuition allow- 
ances to schools, computed at a monthly rate. 
If this means that the prescribed amount 
of tuition allowance shall be paid monthly 
in accordance with the scheduling of month- 
ly payments of education and training allow- 
ance, difficulties would arise as between the 
Government and the institution because of 
the fact that many institutions make tuition 
chages on a semester rather than a monthly 
basis. 

4. The amendments provide for payments 
of tuition allowances direct to the institu- 
tion only in cases of pure institutional train- 
ing pursued on a full-time, %4-time, or 14- 
time basis. They would not provide for sep- 
arate tuition payments by the Government 
in cases of less than half-time institutional 
training, or of institutional on-farm train- 
ing, or of combination training under sub- 
section 232 (b), or of flight training, or of 
correspondence course training. If the Gov- 
ernment is to be placed in the business of 
handling tuition payments directly, it is dif- 
cult to see why this practice should extend 
to only a selected number of situations in 
which tuition would be payable, leaving to 
the veteran and the school the matter of 
paying these charges out of the veteran's 
education and training allowance in other 
instances. The lack of a uniform procedure 
in this regard could have peculiar effects. 
For example, a school might be giving cer- 
tain vocational courses and receiving a tui- 
tion payment direct from the Government 
and at the same time furnishing institu- 
tional on-farm training to other veterans, 
but receiving its payments from the veteran. 
An institution might also be furnishing 
training in certain basic courses to the vet- 
eran who would also be taking flight train- 
ing as a part of the same program; tuition 
would be paid direct to the school for the 
basic course or courses but the flight train- 
ing would he handled by payments computed 
at 75 percent of the established charge, not 
to the school, but to the veteran who pre- 
sumably would then pay the school. 

5. The proposed subsection (d) on page 
62 would be in sharp contrast to section 
234 of the bill in that the latter section 
would purport to authorize a tax-supported 
public institution to charge the resident vet- 
eran an amount up to $31 per month where 
it has no established charge for resident non- 
veterans, whereas the amendment would pro- 
hibit the payment of a tuition allowance to 
an institution “in excess of the amount 
+ è + charged to regular nonveteran stu- 
dents in the same category.” Apparently 
this would leave the public institution, gov- 
erned by the exception in section 234, free 
to charge direct to the veteran an amount 
as high as $31 a month, and the veteran 
would be required to pay the same out of 
the reduced allowance of $80 or $120 per 
month (if a full-time course) called for by 
the amendments to section 232 (a). In that 
situation the veteran would be penalized for 
attending a public, tax-supported institution 
and would not receive as much for sub- 
sistence purposes as a veteran attending a 
private institution eligible to receive the 
proposed tuition allowance, 

6, The proposed subsection (d) (4) to be 
added on page 62 would require a one-third 
or more nonveteran enrollment in a non- 
profit school to avoid the fixing of a rate by 
the Administrator. The one-third require- 
ment appears to be inconsistent with the 
minimum one-fourth nonveteran enrollment 
requirement for proprietary institutions pre- 
scribed by section 226. Further, this provi- 
sion would again put the Government in the 


business of determining fair and reasonable 
rates of tuition contrary to the basic objec- 
tive of the bill in its present form of avoid- 
ing the complications and difficulties in that 
area which occurred under the World War II 
program. 

7. While the amendment would include 
tuition allowance as subject to the certifica- 
tions prescribed by subsection 231 (c) on 
page 61 of the bill, there would be no cor- 
responding amendments of section 231 (b) 
on page 60 which, among other things, 
specifies that no education and training 
allowance shall be paid to a veteran in a 
course approved under section 254 (primarily 
courses given by profit schools) for days of 
absence exceeding 30 days in a 12-month 
period. The failure to include tuition allow- 
ance as subject to the same prohibition might 
lead to the singular result that a tuition 
allowance would be paid to the school cover- 
ing a period for which the veteran was not 
entitled to an education and training allow- 
ance because of excessive absences, 

8. Certain collateral provisions of the bill 
would not be amended to make provision 
concerning the proposed tuition allowances. 
For example, section 256 (b), page 87, au- 
thorizes the Administrator to discontinue 
“education and training allowance” if he 
finds that the course fails to meet the re- 
quirements of the bill. In the absence of a 
similar provision covering “tuition allow- 
ance” the question would arise whether the 
Administrator’s authority to stop payment of 
education and training allowance would in- 
clude authority to stop payment of tuition 
allowance where he finds that the course does 
not meet the statutory standards and the 
State approving agency insists that it does. 
This could also involve the anomalous result 
of payment to the school, but no payment 
to the veteran. Further, section 225, page 
58 (Discontinuance of Training Allowance for 
Unsatisfactory Progress), and section 228, 
page 59 (Nonpayment of Training Allowance 
to Veteran in a Subversive Course), would 
not be amended to include “tuition allow- 
ance.” 


It all boils down to the fact, Mr. 
Speaker, that a small group of private 
colleges are much more interested in a 
little Federal aid to education under the 
guise of aiding the veteran than they are 
in a veterans’ scholarship program. 


Strangers Into Neighbors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, written by Clarence Sen- 
ior, is most apropos. It appeared in the 
May 1952 Bulletin of the Antidefama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith. The author 
is chief, migration division, of the Puer- 
to Rican Labor Department and a rec- 
ognized expert in the field of minority 
problems. This article is adapted from 
an ADL Freedom Pamphlet, written by 
Mr. Senior, Strangers Into Neighbors— 
The Story of Our Puerto Rican Citizens. 
Srrancers INTO NEIGHBORS—UNTIL XENO- 

PHOBIA Is CONQUERED IMMIGRANTS ARE OB- 

JECTS OF SUSPICION AND DISTRUST; TODAY 

PUERTO RICANS SUFFER 


(By Clarence Senior) 
Unless you are an American Indian—or a 
descendant of an early English, Dutch, 
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French, or Spanish colonist—you, your par- 
ents, or grandparents have been subject to a 
disease called xenophobia The symptoms 
are easy to diagnose: people talk about you. 
This is what they say: 

1, They are coming here by the millions, 
taking away jobs from American workers, 

2. They are all crude and ignorant peas- 
ants. 

3. They came here because they were fail- 
ures in their native land. 

4, They all belong to another race. 

5. They all go on relief—eat up our tax 
money. 

6. They are brought here for political pur- 
poses. 

7. They are responsible for increased crime, 
corruption, juvenile delinquency, 

For they—read Jews, Italians, Catholics, 
Germans, Irish, Hungarians, etc. 

Some of us have always been suspicious or 
afraid of newcomers, Others among us are 
simply annoyed and irritated by they“ —a 
new stream of strangers flowing into New 
York, Chicago, Bridgeport, Philadelphia, 
„ and many other industrial cen- 

rs, 

In 1952, they read the name “Puerto 
Ricans.” 

Eventually, xenophobia is conquered, In 
varying degrees, all religious, racial, and 
ethnic groups stop being strangers and be- 
come neighbors—contributing their cultural 
riches, in one way or another, to the Ameri- 
can mainstream. But the cost of beating the 
disease is high, far too high for a nation that 
should know better by this time. People 
talk; other people suffer. And the process of 
becoming a neighbor is agonizingly delayed 
and delayed, 

Let's analyze today’s misunderstandings 
about Puerto Ricans—the same misunder- 
standings that have been used against so 
many other groups. 

They are coming here by the millions: A 
common way to scare people is to exaggerate, 
Some New York City newspapers have esti- 
mated that from 600,000 to 700,000 Puerto 
Ricans now live in the city. But official rec- 
ords of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service show the following net migration to 
the American mainland for the postwar years, 
years in which more Puerto Ricans came here 
than ever before; 


Preliminary figures of the 1950 census, plus 
the normal increase estimated from the net 
inflow into New York City, indicate that in 
the fall of 1951, about 300,000 persons in the 
United States had either been born in Puerto 
Rico or were first-generation children of 
Puerto Ricans. 

They are all crude and ignorant peasants: 
Aside from the undemocratic snobbery im- 
plied, there is no basis for the charge. A 1948 
Columbia University study found that, over- 
whelmingly, the migrants who remain in the 
United States came from island cities; only 
5 percent ever worked on farms. There are, 
in fact, two main migratory streams among 
Puerto Ricans. One, flowing into New York 
City and other urban centers, originates 
chiefiy in the cities of Puerto Rico. The 
other, stemming from Puerto Rican farms, 
flows into the agricultural sections of New 
York, New Jersey, Ohio, and other States, 
These farm workers are recruited. The vast 
majority of them—90 to 95 percent—return 
to Puerto Rico after the crop season in the 
United States. 


1Xenophobia: A malady Known to psy- 
chiatry as “a morbid dread of meeting 
strangers.” 
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They came here because they were failures 
in their native land: The opposite is true. 
The selective process has brought persons 
who are above average in education, occupa- 
tional rating, and skill. Illiteracy, for ex- 
ample, is negligible; only 1 percent among 
Puerto Ricans in New York City between the 
ages of 10 and 45. Further, about 85 per- 
cent of the migrants in the labor force had 
quit jobs to travel here. Over two-thirds 
had worked the entire 24-month period just 
before they left for New York. 

They all belong to another race: The best 
deserved answer to this might be, “So What?” 
But the record should be set straight. Puerto 
Rico's population is predominantly white 
(80.4 percent)—according to the United 
States Census. 

They all go on relief—eat up our tax 
money: This charge sometimes comes from 
teachers or social workers who operate in 
neighborhoods inhabited by the latest ar- 
rivals. They are frequently generalizing 
from restricted personal experiences. The 
Columbia study found that 6 percent were 
on relief in the winter of 1947-48. About 2 
years later, an official report indicated that 
the m was 10 percent. But, the 
Puerto Rican is “last to be hired, first to be 
fired,” and general unemployment for all 
New Yorkers had increased in that period 
too. 
They are brought here for political pur- 

poses: This often takes the form of a charge 
that certain politicians pay for their plane 
passage to the United States. Think of the 
large sum of money involved if this charge 
were true. At no time has the plane fare 
been less than $35; usually it is closer to 
$75. The cost of bringing in enough voters 

to make a real difference in a New York City 
congressional district would be staggering. 
A congressional committee investigating the 
1948 election campaign bore this out: “Evi- 
dence adduced indicated clearly that if any 
such activity had been engaged in by any- 
one, it was comparatively negligible.” 

It is true that in the early years of the 
influx, legitimate social service agencies of 
the city had few facilities for caring for 
Puerto Ricans. The modern equivalent of 
the old-style ward bosses filled the breach, 
just as Tammany Hall did in the years when 
immigrants were arriving at the rate of 
1,000,000 a year. But, the appeal of the 
political approach has decreased as legiti- 
mate public and private agencies have 
equipped themselves to deal with the new- 
comers. 

They are responsible for increased crime, 
corruption, juvenile delinquency, etc.: It 
should be noted that crime, corruption, de- 
Unquency usually tend to rise after a major 
war—particularly in slum areas. There are 
only a few studies on this subject among 
Puerto Ricans. One of them, comparing 
Puerto Rican and non-Puerto Rican boys, 
has this conclusion, among others: 

“Puerto Rican delinquency, on the whole, 
is of a milder type. Ungovernability, home 
desertions, truancy, and other comparatively 
minor manifestations of maladjustment in 
the home or school are prevalent. Burglary 

and gang activities, involving felonious as- 
sault and homicide, are much less frequent 
than with non-Puerto Ricans. Qualitatively 
, the Puerto Rican boy does not 
present a serious delinquency problem.” 

These seven misunderstandings seem to be 
part of a consistent pattern in the history of 
immigration into the United States; compe- 
tition, conflict, lessening tension, piecemeal 
adjustment, then cooperation—from stran- 
gers to neighbors. Competition is not only 
for jobs but for virtually every need of the 
ordinary citizen. Conflict is increased by 
the phenomena of fear, prejudice, discrimi- 
nation. The newcomer himself often con- 
tributes to such phenomena by his counter- 
aggression, his withdrawals—even his ap- 


pearance. Here, for example, is a pertinent 
report of a building inspector on some new- 
comers to the United States: 

“The tenants seem to wholly disregard per- 
sonal cleanliness and the very first prin- 
ciples of decency. This indifference to per- 
sonal and domiciliary cleanliness is doubt- 
less acquired from a long familiarity with 
loathsome surroundings, wholly at variance 
with all moral or social improvements.” 

This report was published in 1864. The 
district was predominantly Irish. Most of 
the succeeding waves of new Americans to 
these same slum areas were similarly con- 
demned. But, eventually, each group went 
on to become part of a vital, flourishing 
country. Puerto Ricans—being people—are 
no different. 


OPS and Apples and Pears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in connection with the amend- 
ment to the Defense Production Act of- 
fered by me today in the Committee of 
the Whole to eliminate ceilings on proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables, 1 desire to 
insert in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
memorandum prepared by Mr. Samuel 
Fraser, executive vice president of the 
International Apple Association. Mr. 
Fraser is known to apple growers 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada as one of the most respected and 
well-informed spokesmen of the great 
apple-producing industry. For over half 
a century he has maintained personal 
contact with the problems of the indus- 
try as an active grower and as a trade 
association executive. He has observed 
closely, and with increasing perturbation, 
the meanderings of the bureaucratic 
mind in its pronouncements on the fate 
of an important but much-buffetted 
food-producing industry. 

From his wealth of experience, Mr. 
Fraser has furnished me today a state- 
ment of the effects of OPS directives on 
the long-suffering apple grower of the 
United States. I believe Mr. Fraser’s 
words are significant and valuable in our 
consideration of the extension of the 
Defense Production Act. 

The statement follows: 

OPS AND APPLES AND PEARS 

I am taking apples first. We appear seek- 
ing removal of all controls under OPS or 
elsewhere in connection with apples in their 
fresh form and processed form. We seek 
removal of all price controls and other in- 
hibition factors in all fields, to wit, produc- 
tion, manufacture, and distribution. 

Any controls at any stage are reflected 
back on the grower. 

All charges in the movement of the com- 
modity from the farm or orchard to the 
consumer must be met and any remainder 
goes to the producer. 

Where charges are fixed and are not flex- 
ible and especially where a fixed price en- 
ters in at the selling end or at some point 
between, then the position of the producer 
is in greater peril. 
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The producer is not in position to pass any 
costs on. He is the residuary legatee from 
whom all deductions may be made to the 
point of a deficit and we have had this ex- 
perience, that the producer received less 
and, in some cases, has had nothing after 
payment of his help and the charges which 
have been fixed by law as in the case of the 
ICC charges on rail transportation, and by 
OPS in the case of charges which are fixed 
on packages and supplies, and by law in the 
case of payments for labor in the manufac- 
ture of these. All of which must be met un- 
der the present methods of our economy and 
the remainder left available to the producer 
for his part. 

This remainder has been inadequate to 
maintain the grower in business and the 
curtailment in the last 3 years is reflected 
in the removal of some 15,000,000 apple trees 
in the past 3 years, with a remaining 40,- 
000,000 left in the orchards. This reduc- 
tion has been going on for the last quarter 
of a century and is being expedited by con- 
trols under OPS. 

INVESTMENT 

The apple grower, and I am using him as 
representative of tree fruits, the same applies 
to the pear, has a long-time investment with 
several years before the trees begin to pro- 
duce any crop, and under modern conditions, 
a relatively short life in which time the in- 
vestment must be amortized if the producer 
is to continue in business by the plantings 
of new trees. 

In this Appalachian area, in particular, the 
returns have not been such that any money 
was available for amortization and replant- 
ing, and new capital is not being attracted 
to an enterprise which is on so shaky a foun- 
dation. Nothing but retention of those who 
have an urge to grow apple trees will main- 
tain the industry. 

It may not seem reasonable to regard this 
as business. It is nevertheless true and is 
one of the factors which we present as justi- 
fication for leaving the industry free to do ull 
it can to maintain itself. Should it have a 
good year in which the producer may recoup 
a part of his losses, then such is no justifi- 
cation for establishment of controls, for the 
only basis on which an apple orchard and 
the apple industry can be considered, is the 
record of a decade. 

The life of the tree breaks in three decades, 
The first decade the tree does nothing. 
Money has to be put in each year to grow 
the tree. The second and third decades it is 
in a good state of production, if weather 
conditions are favorable. In the fourth dec- 
ade it is declining and is usually a handi- 
cap so that it costs money to take it out. 
The returns, then, must come out of the sec- 
ond and third decades to pay for the cost 
of bringing the trees into production and to 
pay for their costs of removal, and the 
method used in price control of taking the 
actual cost of spraying and harvesting dur- 
ing the particular year, are of no value as a 
measure of the cost of doing business, So 
much for the producers. 

PROCESSING 

At the present time, and with the call for 
apples in processed form for war purposes 
during recent years and the development 
necessitated thereby, we find that about one- 
third of the commercial apple production is 
processed in some form. Any price which is 
established for such an important segment is 
& very determining factor, on the whole, for 
the reasons already given in connection with 
production. We consider it equally perti- 
nent in this form of distribution. That is, 
there must be freedom to reflect @ price 
which will keep the producer in business 
under controls. As now administered, this 
has not been done. 
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The controls have been used for forcing 
of price, forcing the retention of a price 
which was putting the grower out of busi- 
ness. For that reason the grower and the 
processor join in urging decontrol by Con- 
gress at this time to make sure that freedom 
of enterprise may enter into this field and 
see whether something can be done to save 
the situation. It will not be accomplished 
by regulation. 

We understand that Governor Arnall is 
ready to advise the industry of certain regu- 
lations he will issue. These may seem help- 
ful but they are ctill regulations and there 
is still control and there is always ability 
to use controls for some other end than that 
which appears to be the reason for their is- 
suance. All regulations work, at least two 
ways, and usually they work contrary to the 
way it is thought they might apply. 

We have long experience in this matter, so 
we are not in favor of such. The growers we 
have talked to and the processors with whom 
we have advised, would be forced to accede to 
their imposition. They are powerless to do 
otherwise if Congress fails them to grant 
the relief sought. 

We are advised that these regulations 
would permit the processor to pay more and 
to reflect parity. Using parity price, this 
would mean $1.35 to $1.40 per dozen of No, 
303 cans. At the present time, the selling 
price of these apples, which we were advised 
has been increasing lately, is now $1.20 and 
the ceiling is $1.22 to $1.28. It is our judg- 
ment that even with these regulations there 
is little possibility of reflecting parity to the 
grower, for it would take a price of $1.40, 
and in some cases $1.58, to do this. The 
present parity price of apples on April 15, 
1952, was $2.86 per bushel. The average 
price received was $2.57 per bushel, according 
to the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture records. Apples may be processed be- 
fore and after storage. To keep labor and 
equipment in use storage is used. Costs 
will vary. 

All of our commodities are selling under 
the ceiling price. The ceiling is a tool which 
is not being used against the grower and 
we have indicated, in this particular in- 
stance, that the present ceiling for these 
manufactured goods will not, and cannot, re- 
fiect parity to the grower. If there is no 
control entering into the picture, then the 
grower will be justified in seeing what can 
be done to put the price of these processed 
goods at such point that it will return suf- 
ficient to cover costs of production and a 
profit. 

I want to again draw your attention to 
the fact that ceilings should never be applied 
in the middle of a season. If the law, as 
written was used, the higher level, to wit, the 
price levels of May 24 to June 24, 1950, or 
parity were to apply. In the period May 24 
to June 24, 1950, applesauce was selling at 
$1.55 to $1.70 per dozen. I pointed out that 
it is now and was when ceilings were put 
on in October 20, 1951, $1.20 to $1.25. 

The law has not been followed because 
the Defense Production Act requires that 
ceilings on products made wholly or largely 
from agricultural products must reflect par- 
ity to growers. Neither parity nor the 
price in effect May 24 to June 24, 1950, have 
been considered. 

The parity price would return about 3% 
cents a pound to the grower, The ceilings 
put on October 20, 1950, is netting the grower 
about 1.3 cents a pound. In other words, 
there has not been proper application of 
the law and we are not satisfied to have it 
continue. For that reason, we wish the 
whole control on our commodity taken away 
from the Office of Price Stabilization, for we 
cannot get proper treatment. Only Congress 
can give these growers the opportunity 
which is essential if they are to live, to wit: 
Freedom in their enterprise. 


One thing more. Director Arnall may re- 
vise regulations which are a stopgap or he 
may find he has power to decontrol. Either 
he or his successor may review and restore 
control to present prices, which mean ruin. 
It is government by whim. Congress can 
settle the matter by law. 

We have used apples to illustrate the sit- 
uation. We have a large number of our 
members equally concerned with pears, only 
pears are processed to a greater extent. We 
ask the same freedom for pears that we ask 
for apples. In other words, like treatment 
for both crops. 

On behalf of the International Apple As- 
sociation and its members, of which about 
40 percent are growers and the others keenly 
interested in maintaining these growers in 
producticn. 

Respectfully submitted. 

SAMUEL FRASER, 
Executive Vice President. 


Senate Realism on Dams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith an editorial from the Portland 
Oregonian on the subject of the Ice Har- 
bor and the Dalles Dams: 

SENATE REALISM ON DAMS 


The economy cutbacks in funds for Co- 
lumbia Basin power, navigation, and flood 
control dams by the House of Representa- 
tives were unrealistic in view of the con- 
tinuing need, especially, for more power for 
domestic and defense purposes. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee has restored por- 
tions of the funds asked by the War De- 
partment, and if the Senate approves the 
bill will go to a House-Senate conference 
committee for compromise. 

The Army engineers asked $37,500,000 for 
the Dalles Dam, for which an initial appro- 
priation of $4,000,000 was made a year ago. 
The House eliminated the item entirely, with 
the ill-informed excuse that there had been 
no progress in negotiations with the Indian 
tribes on compensation for destruction of 
their fishing grounds at Celilo, These nego- 
tiations have been progressing satisfacto- 
rily, and compensation will be arranged. 

The Senate committee voted $30,000,000 
for the Dalles Dam, and this should be the 
minimum figure to get the big contracts 
under way. The Senate committee also in- 
creased House figures for Chief Joseph, an 
important dam which has been dragging 
along and which should be rushed to com- 
pletion, for McNary Dam which is nearing 
completion and should not be delayed, for 
the important storage reservoir at Albent 
Falls, and for the Willamette Valley dams. 

All of these projects have been started and 
should be kept on schedule for national secu- 
rity and the welfare of the West. But the 
$3,000,000 item to start Ice Harbor Dam on 
the lower Snake River is in a different cate- 
gory. Ice Harbor would be one of four in- 
terdependent dams on the lower Snake, and 
all are bitterly opposed by commercial fish- 
ing interests who foresee the destruction of 
the main portion of the Columbia salmon 
migrations. Congress has authorized all 
four, but without adequate study. The as- 
sembly should go more deeply into the sit- 
uation before making a starter appropria- 
tion for the first in the four dam series. 
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Big New Carriers Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House to an excellent and very thought- 
ful editorial which appeared in the June 
18, 1952, edition of the Gainesville (Fla.) 
Sun. I sincerely believe that the air 
strength of our country should be 
promptly increased and that this pro- 
gram must include adequate Navy car- 
riers of the dimensions required by re- 
cent developments in air power, 

The editorial is as follows: 

Bic NEW CARRIERS NEEDED 

The Navy's current program for an ade- 
quate fleet of big carriers of the Forrestal 
type is something which neither Congress 
nor the American people can ignore without 
imminent peril to the Nation’s safety. 

It isn’t a question of usurping the pre- 
rogatives of the Air Force or of any way 
limiting that service in its needed expan- 
sion. It's the age-old question of sea power 
and the control of seven-tenths of the earth’s 
surface, the movement of war materials and 
industrial goods, and the supplying of our 
land and air forces operating in other lands. 

But why, some may ask, does the Navy 
need new carriers when it has so many left 
over from World War II? The answer iti to 
be found in the developments that have 
taken place in aircraft. Larger and heavier 
planes, swallowing fuel at rates undreamed 
of before the days of jet engines, have de- 
manded bigger and better bases for sea as 
well as land operations. 

The present-day carriers—even the largest 
of them — just do not have the landing space, 
aviation-fuel-storage capacity, launching de- 
vices, and antiaircraft armament that is 
needed. And these improvements cannot 
be built into them because of their size. 

But why, we may still ask, does the Navy 
need carriers at all? Won’t our land-based 
planes protect our shipping at sea? The 
answer is that control of the seas can only 
be obtained by controlling the air over them 
as well as the surface and subsurface. The 
vast sweep of the oceans demands movable 
air bases that can be used even when land 
bases are knocked out or captured or ren- 
dered ineffective because of their distance 
from the scene of action. Such movable 
bases are aircraft carriers. They travel in 
great task forces—with battleships, cruisers, 
destroyers, and other ships protecting and 
supplying them—and they alone can assure 
domination of the sea routes that both our 
Army and Air Force must use. 

The Forrestal and the sister ships that the 
Navy wants to build are not super carriers, 
as they have been dubbed by their opponents, 
They are merely larger and better carriers 
which are demanded by the larger and better 
aircraft that are needed at sea as well as 
on land. 

It is unfortunate in the extreme that the 
Navy is experiencing such difficulty in get- 
ting the funds for these new carriers. It 
seems that the original cancellation of the 
new carrier by former Secretary of Defense 
Louis Johnson was the original monkey 
wrench that has since impeded the construc- 
tion program. Johnson, it will be remem- 
bered, is the man who let our defenses get 
so low that the Communists felt no hesita- 
tion in launching their aggression against 
South Korea. 
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Now that the Forrestal is on the ways, the 
Navy will at least have the opportunity to 
demonstrate what a new big carrier can do. 
But it takes years to build such ships, and 
time is wasting. One of them is not enough, 


Air Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 21, 1952 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by Mr. Harold C. Stuart, presi- 
dent of the Air Force Association, and 
submitted to Members of the United 
States Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


A STATEMENT ON THE DEFENSE BUDGET From 
THE Am FORCE ASSOCIATION TO MEMBERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


Within a few days you will be called upon 
to engage the enemy in a battle for com- 
mand of the air, just as surely as if you were 
piloting an F-86 over MIG Alley. 

I refer, of course, to the forthcoming vote 
in the Senate on the defense budget for the 
1953 fiscal year, and particularly the air- 
power portions of the budget. 


WHERE COMMAND OF THE AIR BEGINS 


As Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, then our chairman 
of the board, stated more than a year ago in 
Air Force Magazine, “the battle for command 
of the air begins, not over the battlefield, but 
in the White House, in Congress, in the press, 
on the drawing boards, and on the production 
lines.” 

Since that time the administration has 
seen fit to postpone the readiness date for the 
Air Force program from 12 to 18 months be- 
yond the critical target date of July 1, 1954, 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The House of Representatives has stretched 
out our air-power capability even further, to 
late 1957. Activity on the drawing boards 
and production lines has been deliberately 
retarded. Our citizens have become con- 
fused over the increasing gap between the 
air-power strength of Russia and the Free 
World. 


THIS BUDGET IS THE TURNING POINT 


The 1953 defense budget, as Air Secretary 
Finletter recently put it, “is the turning 
point in the decision as to whether we will 
have the kind of an Air Force that can de- 
termine whether we will have war or not 
have war.” 

The Air Force Association took exception 
to this defense budget at a time when it was 
decidedly unpopular to do so, when we were 
a voice in the wilderness crying against the 
air-power stretch-out as “a shabby excuse for 
p! the Nation’s military require- 
ment beyond the critical security date while 
maintaining a business-as-usual civilian 
economy and assuring a politics-as-usual 
election year.” 

Since then the arguments advanced to sup- 
port the stretch-out have fallen by the way- 
side, one by one. The evidence is available 
to you in statements made before your Ap- 
propriations and Armed Services Committees, 
and particularly your Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee; and yet, a number of 
misconceptions continue to prevail ragard- 
ing our air-power capability. 

You have been told, for example, that the 
Air Force has nearly 15,000 planes in active 


use, as if this indicated an adequate air- 
power build-up. The important question, of 
course, is how does the strength of our Air 
Force compare with that of Russia? Your 
Appropriations Committee received the an- 
swer recently from Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Acting Chief of Staff of the Air Force. The 
Soviet Union, he said, has “about 20,000 air- 
craft in organized air units and an equal 
number in the back-up and various other 
forms of reserve.” 


RUSSIA’S AIR SUPERIORITY 


Then General Twining made a point which 
illustrates how misleading that 15,000-plane 
figure (which includes thousands of non- 
combat types) can be. “The figure to keep 
in mind,” he said, “is the number of air- 
craft in organized combat air units; for that 
is a measure of immediate combat poten- 
tial. Almost all of the 20,000 aircraft in the 
Soviet Union’s organized air units are land- 
based combat aircraft. This is twice as 
many combat aircraft as are presently in 
organized combat units of the United States 
Air Force and naval aviation combined. 
Compared to the sizable reserves of Soviet 
aircraft, the United States Air Force has vir- 
tually none.” 

You have been told, “We are trying to 
build the world’s best air force, not the big- 
gest.” If this is an effort to justify the 
fact that Russia's MIG-15’s outnumber our 
F-86's by about a 6 to 1 margin in Korea, the 
American airmen over MIG Alley cannot ap- 
preciate this reasoning. They know that 
the Reds can take air surpremacy away from 
them almost at their leisure. They know 
that our 8 to 1 superiority in air combat to 
date—also cited to help justify the air- 
power stretch-out—is hardly a realistic ba- 
rometer of relative air strength in the 
Korean war. The Soviet Union is commit- 
ting to combat only a portion of its vast 
jet armada in the Far East and is using Mig 
Alley as a training area, probably for future 
conflicts. 


A MOST DANGEROUS CONCEPT 


But more important than our position in 
Korea is this theory that we do not have 
to match the Soviet Union in numbers of 
modern aircraft. This is a most dangerous 
concept to be promulgated upon the public. 
General Spaatz has said that in counting our 
air-power needs the United States has but 
one alternative: “We must outmatch Rus- 
sia in numbers of modern planes, and must 
build aircraft toward that goal.” 

There is no valid reason why the United 
States in its position of world leadership, 
should be outnumbered in the air by the 
Soviet Union. At this critical juncture in 
our history, you are being called up to rectify 
this situation. 

As for building the world’s best air force, 
we must not delude ourselves with the belief 
that we are necessarily ahead of the enemy 
in the race for qualitative superiority. The 
MIG-15, at least as good as our best opera- 
tional interceptor, is merely an indication 
of what Russia can do in quality of weap- 
ons—and she now has better and faster 
planes in production. 

At present our Air Force is sadly lacking 
in modern planes. General Twining, before 
your Appropriations Committee, explained 
that “the large-scale production of jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft, with speeds approaching and 
exceeding that of sound, has rendered obso- 
lete or obsolescent all comparable piston- 
driven combat aircraft.” And he added that 
the Air Force inventory of combat aircraft 
is made up of planes “of which nearly three- 
quarters still consists of World War II pis- 
ton-driven types.” Thus, only one-fourth of 
the aircraft in today’s Air Force can be 
classed as modern, 


ONLY 25 MODERN WINGS 


This, in itself, answers another claim: 
namely, that the 95-wing Air Force, authore 
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ized in 1950, will be achieved this summer 
virtually on schedule. The 95-wing pro- 
gram, it must be remembered, called for 
modern aircraft in all units. Under that 
program, 80 wings were to have been com- 
bat types. From General Twining's state- 
ment it can be concluded that at present we 
have an Air Force of less than 25 modern 
combat wings. And still we stretch out our 
airpower capability. 

The key to the world’s best air force is to 
be found in its research and development 
program. The record shows that Congress 
hasn't cut, in recent years, the military's re- 
quest for air-power research and development 
funds. However, serious cuts have occurred 
before the requests reached Congress, at the 
Department of Defense level. 


THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CUT-BACK 


The Air Force, for example, requested some 
$725,000,000 in research and development 
funds for the 1953 fiscal year, and made 
strong pleas to the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Department of Defense 
that it grant the Air Force this money. In- 
stead, the Board arbitrarily cut the request to 
$580,000,000. It was subsequently reduced 
to 8525,000, 000, which amount the Senate is 
now considering. Despite the truly fantas- 
tic weapons in the offing, Air Force research 
and development is being handicapped by 
this cut-back in funds. 

We ask that the Senate consider the funds 
proposed for the Air Force in terms of mod- 
ern air weapons on hand to control world 
balance of power. It seems clear to us that 
without this balance in our favor the free 
world is subject to blackmail of the worst 
sort, and possibly surprise atomic attack. 

The air-power stretch-out already has 
taken its toll. It has slowed the pace of air- 
craft production below the industry's capa- 
bility. It has retarded vital research and 
development programs. It has weakened the 
aircraft industry’s subcontracting program, 
and thereby weakened the industry's produc- 
tion base. It has increased the unit cost of 
air weapons. (Due solely to the stretch-out, 
for example, the unit cost of the B-36 already 
has been increased by some $160,000.) It has 
proved beyond question of doubt that a 
stretch-out of production schedules breeds 
further stretch-outs. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY-THREE WINGS BY JULY 
1, 1954 


The issue, as we see it, is one of integrity. 
The slippage we hear so much about is too 
often a state of mind. We have bypassed 
target dates for security, and subsequently 
delivery dates for military goods, as if they 
had no meaning. You, Mr. Senator, must 
hold the line. Only you can make it pos- 
sible to return to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
original estimate of the situation (which 
has never been refuted) that 143 modern 
wings (126 combat plus 17 transport wings) 
must be in being by July 1, 1954; that any- 
thing less would be hazardous to the Na- 
tion’s security. 

The Senate is being asked to consider an 
Air Force budget for fiscal year 1953 which, 
according to the administration, should 
total $20,700,000,000, and which would de- 
liver the airpower desired by late 1955 or 
early 1956. The Senate also is considering 
a budget of $19,200,000,000, approved by the 
House, which would deliver this airpower 
late in 1957. The Senate should provide, we 
submit, funds for a budget which would de- 
liver 143 modern wings by July 1, 1954, a 
budget which, it is estimated, would cost 
about $25,500,000,000, and which should in- 
clude, as a priority item, $725,000,000 for Air 
Force research and development, 


WE NEED SENATE LEADERSHIP 

It will be argued, of course, that we have 
lost so much time due to stretchout that the 
July 1, 1954, date, under limited mobiliza- 
tion, is impossible of achievement. The 
stretchout, however, is based on an “It 
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can’t be done” philosophy. As an organiza- 
tion, we are in close touch with both the 
military and the industry. We think it 
can be done—that 143 modern wings by 
July 1, 1954, can be achieved—without full 
mobilization—if the Nation is given the nec- 
essary leadership. 

We ask the Senate to assume that posi- 
tion of leadership and, in so doing, alert our 
military, our industry, and our people to the 
extent that, as a nation, we become fully 
aware of the threat which Communist ag- 
gression has imposed upon us. 

HAROLD C. STUART, 
President, Air Force Association. 
June 13, 1952. 


Let’s Get Rid of Corruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 21, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, as an in- 
dication that the young people in our 
schools are thinking seriously about 
conditions in their Government today, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a vale- 
dictory address delivered recently by 
Leon E. Induni, of Montpelier High 
School. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ond, as follows: 

Ler’s Get RID or CORRUPTION 


(Valedictory address of Leon E. Induni, 
Montpelier (Vt.) High School) 

Everyone knows that we are paying more 
than ever today for government, and most 
people are aware that we are not getting 
our money’s worth of government in return 
for our taxes. Perhaps this is a blessing, 
for if we received $40,000,000,000 worth of 
government, we could be living under what 
would amount to totalitarianism. 

Yet we do not object too loudly to high 
taxes, for we know these are troubled times, 
We know, too, that we are still paying a tre- 
mendous debt from World War II and the 
depression. Of course, we must pay for these 
things, but is there any reason why we 
should pay for graft, corruption, gross ex- 
travagance, large-scale inefficiency, and de- 
liberately careless and negligent money han- 
dling? Are we not fools to pay for such 
things? Have such evils grown so common 
that we are callous to them? Do we, in this 
age when Government spending is measured 
in billions, regard a few misplaced millions 
as a drop in the bucket? 

Recently there have been many stories of 
corruption brought to light by congressional 
investigations. We would like not to believe 
them. We would like to forget them. But 
we can't. 

During the past few weeks I have been 
reading the case histories of some of these 
stories in an attempt to discover their under- 
lying causes. Many such stories concern a 
Government agency called the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, commonly known 
as the RFC. This bureau was established 
back in 1932. At that time it had a definite 
purpose—to lend money to business, to re- 
store economy to the country, which at that 
time was in the midst of the depression. 
Even then RFC directors made loans which 
resulted in a loss to the United States Treas- 
ury, but at least they were trying to help 
the Nation as a whole. Yet even after the 


depression the RFC lived on as a Govern- 
ment lending bureau. Finally, in the mid- 
dle of the inflation following World War II 
Congress decided the time had come to cur- 
tail the activities of the RFC. 

Thereupon Congress imposed controls, 
stating that only when a loan could serve 
the public interest should the RFC grant it, 
and that the RFC should not extent credit 
in competition with private sources. But 
the Directors of the RFC Board took the first 
clause of this mandate to mean that the RFC 
could grant any loan that was in any way 
related to anyone's public interest. On the 
other hand, they contorted the second clause 
to mean that the RFC should grant loans 
which ordinary professional bankers had re- 
fused. Obviously this is a very sound way 
to carry on unsound business. Thus the 
RFC, instead of curtailing activities, started 
on its merry way making loans at a furious 
rate to various businesses—movies, cafes, 
drug stores, mattress makers, truckers, dental 
clinics, hotels which were a front for gam- 
bling centers, television manufacturers, cul- 
tivators of cactus plants for sale in dime 
stores, and snake farms. 

By the way, did you know the United States 
Government was in the snake-farm business? 
In 1950 the RFC made a small loan of 
$20,000 to a snake farm in Colfax, Calif. But 
since the snake business wasn’t too profitable 
that year, the owner of the farm ran behind 
on his payments, forcing the United States 
Government to foreclose and take over. At 
this point I can’t help wondering whether 
Government seizure of the snake industry is 
as unconstitutional as Government seizure 
of the steel industry. 

In the RFC setup, in addition to blunder- 
Ing folly, there is plenty of room for political 
favoritism and personal influence—through 
gifts, friendship, and other disguised bribes. 
Many such instances were revealed in the 
recent Fulbright investigations. The follow- 
ing story is an example: the Ribbon- 
writer Corp. of America wanted a loan 
of $4C2,000 to market a new gadget. The 
local RFC advisory committee recommended 
that Washington turn down the loan, but 
luckily for Ribbonwriter, Wiley Moore, one 
of its directors, had a friend, Charles B. Lewis, 
who was a loan examiner for the RFC. Act- 
ing on Lewis’ advice, the RFC advanced $300,- 
000 to Ribbonwriter, and in less than 3 
months Ribbonwriter went bankrupt. Be- 
fore the investigating committee Lewis ad- 
mitted to Senator FULBRIGHT that in blind 
loyalty to his honorable friend Mr. Moore, 
he had not even checked the records of Rib- 
bonwriter. It was then pointed out by FUL- 
BRIGHT that Mr. Moore was merely a big fraud. 
Furthermore, investigators found that a large 
share of the money from the RFC had gone 
for the personal expenditures of the com- 
pany’s big shots. 

In too many cases, receiving a loan from 
the RFC depends not on what good the busi- 
ness will do the Nation so much as it de- 
pends on knowing the right people. Know- 
ing the right people means having the right 
connections, either directly with a high Gov- 
ernment official or even with an influential 
member of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. There are also lawyers and mid- 
dlemen who know the right people and are 
willing to peddle influence for a price. Jo- 
seph H. Rosenbaum is a lawyer who wins 
& good percentage of the RFC loans which 
he attempts to get for his clients. Many 
times he has won loans for companies which 
before employing him had tried unsuccess- 
fully for as long a time as a year. It has 
also been shown that in a roundabout way, 
through gifts, thousands of dollars in the 
form of friendly loans and bargain-stock 
sales, that Rosenbaum has subsidized Merle 
Young. Merle Young in turn held consid- 
erable influence with the RFC. 

These are not isolated cases but are in- 
stead typical examples of common proceed- 
ings in Washington. There are more glar- 
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ing scandals than these already exposed, and 
perhaps more will be brought out if some- 
one ever replaces Mr. Newbold Morris, who 
was fired for trying to investigate ex-Attor- 
ney General McGrath. 

By all means, everyone should look into 
the public records for himself. Don't accept 
this issue of corruption as a mere political 
football in an election year. Read the re- 
port of Fulbright's committee, entitled Fa- 
voritism and Influence.” 

Personally, I don’t see how anyone can 
keep up such a serene front as our Chief 
Executive, who, after reading this very same 
report, called it asinine. Smoothing over the 
issue of corruption, he calmly states that 
there are dishonest people in every organ- 
ization and that whenever evidence is pro- 
duced they are removed from office. That 
statement seems to indicate that at least he’s 
not in favor of corruption. Yet, one of his 
first acts as Chief Executive was to pardon 
15 persons, also the old Pendergast machine, 
who were convicted for election fraud. More- 
over, he fired the very same United States 
attorney who had prosecuted Tom Pender- 
gast himself. He certainly sets a fine exam- 
ple for a Government that is riddled with 
corruption, favoritism, privilege, extrava- 
gance, and waste. 

But I don’t want to stand here any longer 
telling such tales. For it is a matter of 
fact that they exist. The important thing, 
however, is to understand their causes that 
we may put a stop to them before nations 
which look at us as a world leader lose faith 
in our system of government. We know that 
it is a human tendency for any person to be 
more generous and extravagant than usual 
when he is dealing with someone else’s 
money. Yet we continue to send more and 
more money to Washington every year. 

It is another human tendency that when 
& person holds the same job for a long time 
he learns more and more the tricks of the 
trade, the inside ropes, what he can get away 
with, and can use the job to personal advan- 
tage if he so desires. Both of these tend- 
encies result in a large loss to the American 
taxpayer. Perhaps this loss can be estimated, 
strictly mathematically speaking, as being 
directly proportional to the amount of 
money floating around in Washington, the 
number of people working for Washington, 
and their length of service in the Govern- 
ment; and inversely proportional to the 
awareness and ideals of the American public. 
If you will think about this simple formula, 
you will see that the way to decrease this 
loss is to (a) cut Government expenditures 
sharply, (b) reduce the number of Federal 
employees, (c) put different people into of- 
fice, and (d) increase the awareness and the 
ideals of the American people to such a 
point that they will punish all corrupt offi- 
cials as they should be punished, like the 
criminals and traitors that they are. 


Exemption of Horticultural Commodi- 
ties Statement Favoring Enactment of 
S. 2357 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 12, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the speedy 
enactment into law of S. 2357, as amend- 
ed, has become necessary in order to cor- 
rect an inequitable situation resulting 
from an unfortunate and, I believe, mis- 
taken construction of the Interstate 
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Commerce Act by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Part II of that act, 
in sections 203 (b) (4a) and 203 (b) (6), 
exempts from certain of its regulatory 
requirements motor vehicles controlled 
and operated by any farmer, and used 
in the transportation of his agricultural 
commodities and products thereof, or in 
the transportation of supplies to his farm 
and further exempts motor vehicles used 
exclusively in carrying livestock, fish— 
including shellfish—or agricultural com- 
modities—not including manufactured 
products thereof. 

The present problem arises because the 
Commission, after considering the mat- 
ter from time to time over a period of 
years, has finally reached the strained 
conclusion in its recent report on deter- 
mination of exempt agricultural com- 
modities—Fifty-second Motor Carrier 
Code, page 511, decided April 13, 1951— 
that horticultural commodities such as 
nursery stock, flowers, and bulbs are not 
agricultural commodities within the 
meaning of the sections of the act as 
quoted above. After recognizing that 
the existing language of the act is “not 
free from ambiguity,” the Commission, 
for reasons which are not very clear, 
declared that we are unable to conclude 
that nursery stock, flowers, and bulbs are 
agricultural commodities within the 
meaning of section 203 (b) (6)”—Fifty- 
second Motor Carrier Code, pages 511, 
515, 555. It appears that the Commis- 
sion was influenced mainly by its stated 
view that “such commodities as nursery 
stock, flowers, and bulbs are not consid- 
ered as products of ‘farming’ as that 
term is generally used”—Fifty-second 
Motor Carrier Code, pages 511,519. This 
decision of the Commission excluding 
such horticultural products from the 
category of agricultural commodities 
overruled the finding of the trial exam- 
iner in the case—Fifty-second Motor 
Carrier Code, pages 511, 555. 

Nursery stock covers a great variety of 
commodities grown by nurserymen, in- 
cluding such products as fruit trees, 
small fruit and berry plants, nut trees, 
ornamental plants such as shade trees, 
evergreen and deciduous shrubs, ground 
covers, root crops such as asparagus and 
rhubarb, and various trees and shrub 
seedlings for reforestation, shelter belts, 
and other comparable uses. The florist 
and bulb industry likewise is a substan- 
tial one, as indicated by the fact that 
cut flowers valued at $200,000,000 are 
shipped annually from growers to mar- 
kets in both intrastate and interstate 
commerce—Fifty-second Motor Carrier 
Code, pages 511 and 554. Exempt trans- 
portation of these perishable commodi- 
ties by motor truck is essential to their 
prompt dispatch with a minimum of 
handling so as to avoid damage and 
deterioration. 

The arbitrary exclusion of these prod- 
ucts of horticulture from the category of 
„agricultural commodities” is contrary 
to the generally recognized usage of these 
terms, and it also ignores the conditions 
and practices under which these nursery 
and florist products are grown. In large 
part, they are cultivated in open fields 
in the same manner as other farm crops. 
Moreover, the fact that in some circum- 
stances they must be cultivated under 


glass is no reason for their different 
treatment under the law. Horticulture 
is essentially and literally a farming 
operation conducted with farm labor 
and employing the usual methods and 
equipment of agriculture. In fact, hor- 
ticultural production frequently is di- 
rectly intermingled, on a rotation cycle 
in order to properly maintain the land, 
with the growth of other agricultural 
crops such as corn, vegetables, and vari- 
ous green-cover crops. The absurd re- 
sults of the distinctions created by the 
Commission’s decision in Fifty-second 
Motor Carrier Code, page 511, are par- 
ticularly demonstrated by the fact that, 
whereas all fresh fruits are regarded as 
agricultural commodities, the trees, 
shrubs, and plants which are grown to 
yield the fruit are not. 

Legislative action by the Congress is 
necessary to correct the inequitable and 
confused situation resulting from the 
Commission’s interpretation of the ex- 
emption provisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Act with respect to the prod- 
ucts of horticulture. This branch of 
agriculture has completely exhausted 
the possibilities of administrative rem- 
edy before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and, furthermore, it does 
not seem likely that the courts would 
upset the judgment of an expert admin- 
istrative body in a matter of this kind. 
Consequently, legislative remedy is the 
proper and simple course. The Senate 
accordingly has passed S. 2357, after full 
hearings at which no objections were 
presented to the statutory inclusion of 
horticultural commodities within the 
meaning of “agricultural commodities” 
in sections 203 (b) (4a) and 203 (b) (6) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act—Senate 
Report No. 1615, on S. 2357, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, second session. Al- 
though the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as stated above, has held that 
nursery stock, flowers, and bulbs are not 
agricultural commodities within the 
meaning of the existing act, it has of- 
fered no objection to an amendment 
which would definitely include them in 
this exempt category—hearings on S, 
2357 and other bills, before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, March 3-April 9, 1952, 
page 431. 

This is the sole purpose of S. 2357, as 
amended, which would remove the ex- 
isting discriminatory and inequitable 
treatment of the horticultural branch of 
agriculture. For the reasons set forth 
above, it should be enacted into law 
without delay. 


Britain Will Aid Canada To Build Seaway 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 
OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 21, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Britain Will Aid Canada To 
Build Seaway Project.” The article was 
published in today’s issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune. I hope all Mem- 
bers of the Senate will read the article 
and will consider very carefully its 
import. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRITAIN WIL Am Canapa To Bump SEAWAY 
PROJECT—LONDON SURVEY To ESTIMATE 
How MUCH or Four HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
MILLION OUTLAY Ir Can PROVIDE 

(By Joseph Newman) 

Lonpon, June 20.—British officials and in- 
dustrial leaders are preparing plans to help 
Canada construct the St. Lawrence seaway 
independent of the United States, it was dis- 
closed tonight. 

In view of America’s refusal to participate 
in the project, Canada has turned to Britain, 
which is now surveying its resources to de- 
termine the amount of electrical and other 
heavy engineering equipment it will be able 
to supply in the near future. 

It is estimated that at least $420,000,000 
worth of such equipment will be required for 
the project. 

In addition to the hydroelectric schemes, 
present plans envisage the construction of 
somewhere between 8 and 10 new ports. 

The projected seaway would link the At- 
lantic Ocean to the Great Lakes and would 
enable oceangoing ships to reach and serve 
the interior of Canada and the Midwestern 
United States. 

Canada approached Britain with an offer 
to participate in the project soon after it 
decided to undertake it without United 
States. Norman Robertson opened negoti- 
ations in London earlier this month when 
he arrived here to assume the office of Cana- 
da’s new High Commissioner, 


United States Must Have Global 
Air Supremacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Department of Defense clings to 
the antiquated concept that the NATO 
forces in Europe can stop the Russian 
armies. Reliance is still on the riflemen 
in spite of Soviet A-bombs. 

Mr. Speaker, Gen. Bonner Fellers, re- 
tired, in an article in the current issue 
of Human Events, calls attention to the 
real issue that confronts our Nation. 
General Fellers is an authority on the 
subject of national defens and I shall 
include said article as part of my re- 
marks so all Members can read and un- 
derstand the plight of our present de- 
fense program: 

THE OVERRIDING IssuE: DEFENSE 
(By Bonner Fellers, Brigadier General, U. S8. 
Army, retired) 

As the various candiates for the nomina- 
tion of both parties approach their conven- 
tions, a welter of issues—centralized Gov- 
ernment, economy, taxes, foreign policy—di- 
vide the aspirants. But the biggest issue 
of all—what kind of defense shall we have 
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should be the test on which candidates stand 
or fall. 

Upon how we solye this problem of de- 
fense rests the momentous issues of inflation 
or sound economy, war, or peace. Since 
these turbulent times demand the most 
powerful defense possible, an examination 
of how best to go about it is supremely in 
order. 

That something is wrong with our defense 
is clear. In Korea, the administration seems 
to be at the end of its rope. The failure of 
the 10 months’ cease-fire talks continues 
the war of attrition against Red China’s 
inexhaustible manpower. The inadequency 
of European containment preparations makes 
that picture more tolerable than Korea only 
because there is no shooting in Europe. 

When World War II ended the United 
States was, militarily, the most powerful 
country of all time. Since VJ-day we have 
spent nearly $200,000,000,000 on defense and 
foreign aid, yet our position in Korea is 
precarious, Europe's defenses lag, and our 
home security is far from adequate. 

How did the United States, the most pro- 
ductive and powerful Nation on earth, arrive 
at such an ignominious position? It is ob- 
viously because our grand strategy has failed. 

Most Americans subscribe to the State 
Department's policy to contain Red expan- 
sion and to hope for the collapse of Kremlin 
domination. The military implementation 
of containment, however, follows antiquated 
military concepts. And the State Depart- 
ment’s efforts to undermine Kremlin domi- 
nation are at best puny: they amount to 
nothing more than threatening the Russians 
with dollar-supported friends. 

In the critical areas of Korea and Europe, 
our plan is to hold a line with allied ground 
forces. The object of holding the line is not 
to win, rather it is to hold while someway, 
somehow, a peace favorable to us can be 
negotiated. 

Meanwhile the basic military strategy is 
that final decision in war can be gained only 
by riflemen, supported by the other services, 

As a consequence of this hold, wait, and 
negotiate strategy, our cease-fire conversa- 
tions in Korea have permitted the Reds to 
improve their position from one of extreme 
precariousness at the time of General Mac- 
Arthur's dismissal to one of great strength. 
The Red forces now outnumber us on the 
ground nearly 3 to 1, and in the best jet 
fighters, 5 to 1. If the Reds should decide 
to strike, our Korean position would be seri- 
ously threatened. 

In Europe NATO has gathered 25 to 30 divi- 
sions in various degrees of combat effective- 
ness. By the end of 1952, it is claimed, there 
will be 25 divisions in the field with 25 
reserve divisions available within 30 days; 
some 4,000 aircraft are also expected. 

Opposing these NATO forces are 175 Red 
divisions in European Russia. In addition, 
Central European satellites have about 60 
effective divisions. These 235 Red divisions 
have the support of 20,000 Red air force com- 
bat planes. 

One need not be a graduate of the National 
War College to realize that NATO forces of 
50 divisions and 4,000 aircraft, if and when 
we get them, cannot possibly prevent 235 
Red divisions, with Red control of the air, 
from overrunning Europe. In fact, on June 
14 a statement of General Bradley made be- 
hind closed doors to the Senate Military 
Appropriations Committee stated: “Russia 
could overrun Europe today. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff believe that only fear of the 
United States atom bomb holds the Rus- 
sians back.” 

Even if the hoped for 12 German divisions 
were created and became part of the Allied 
forces, the odds against a ground defense of 
Europe would be insuperable. Nothing short 
of a United Germany, with no restrictions on 
rearming, could materially change the pic- 
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ture. But to the French the memory of 
1914 and 1940 18 still too vivid to permit the 
removal of all curbs on German rearmament. 

In addition to heavy commitments in Ko- 
rear and Europe, American aid includes mili- 
tary alliances which make the United States 
the protector of Australia, New Zealand, Ja- 
pan, and the Philippines. We are extending 
some assistance to Chiang Kai-shek. In 
Indochina and Malaya, we are aiding the 
conflict of our European allies against the 
Red-supported local populations. 

Meanwhile, the Red menace, moving south 
out of China, Tibet, and Russia like a great 
prairie fire, threatens to engulf India, Paki- 
stan, and the Middle East. Communist 
propaganda expoits the conflict in Egypt, and 
the insurrection in north Africa. Our sup- 
port of Europe's colonial policy—a most un- 
American practice—wins for us the antipa- 
thy which all subject peoples hold against 
imperialists. Little or no U. N. forces are 
available to contain this Red threat in south 
Asia and the Middle East. 

In short, with foot soldiers we are trying 
to effect a containment of the Red-enslaved 
world—a quarter of the land surface of the 
earth containing 34 percent of the world’s 
population, 

Children can’t play the “Farmer in the 
Dell” unless they have enough players to 
join hands and circle the farmer. Yet our 
policy of containment contemplates our sur- 
rounding something larger than we are. 
Hence our present frustration. 

Even if the concept for the containment 
of Red expansion had been sound, the atomic 
explosion in Russia should have stunned our 
planners into a new defense program, 

For the sake of argument, let us assume 
that Allied forces could hold a line from 
Switzerland to the Channel. From air bases 
behind this line the Red air force could 
place all Europe and Britain under atomic 
assault. 

Russia’s possession of the atomic bomb 
also greatly increased the vulnerability of 
the United States. Even if the Allied line in 
Europe were miraculously to hold firm, Red 
heavy bombers could strike our population 
centers and industrial areas from existing 
air bases in the Arctic region. One success- 
ful bomber sortie with an atomic bomb ex- 
ploded over the target would have the effect 
of some 2,000 bomber missions with conven- 
tional bombs. 

There is another atomic threat—equally 
great—to coastal cities. Russia has an esti- 
mated 400 first-class submarines (more than 
twice the number Hitler had in 1939) from 
which it is already feasible to launch atomic 
rocket missiles with a range of 300 to 500 
miles. 

America and Europe built many of their 
cities and a major segment of their industry 
along the coasts; Russia’s cities lie mostly in 
the interior. Consequently the Allies more 
than Russia are vulnerable to submarine- 
launched atomic missiles. Neither we nor 
our allies have created adequate defense 
against these atomic threats. 

In America we have only puny intercep- 
tor-fighter defenses. Our strategic bombers 
are so few in number that in war normal 
attrition losses would eliminate most of 
them before an atomic assault could be 
completed, 

The atomic explosion in Russia changed 
our entire defense picture overnight. The 
explosion came several years before its sched- 
uled arrival. It provided a face-saving op- 
portunity for administration planners to re- 
evaluate their entire defense program. It 
amounted to a clear call for a shift in mili- 
tary strategy from a principal reliance on 
ground forces to the creation of American 
air supremacy. From that time on, the 
static defense of Europe, which from the 

was highly problematical, became 
utterly Impossible. The presence of Ameri- 
can ground troops on Europe's far-away 
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frontiers became ridiculous so far as their 
extending security to Europe or the United 
States was concerned. Europe and America 
could be saved from Russia’s atomic bombs 
only by the counterthreat of American atom 
bombs—and almost everybody in the Penta- 
gon knew it. 

But infantry-minded officers and the State 
Department could not abandon their pro- 
gram for the ground defense of Europe's 
eastern frontier. 

Consequently, the White House was in- 
duced to issue secret instructions for Penta- 
gon to continue the European defense plans 
as though the Russians had not produced 
the atomic explosion. The White House 
ordered the military personnel not to admit 
that the explosion was unexpected, or to 
intimate that Russia’s possession of the 
atomic bomb might necessitate a drastic 
change in Allied defense strategy. The show 
had to go on. 

Thus the American people were reassured 
by administration leaders that the atomic 
explosion in Russia did not require a new 
concept for our own defense, Even today 
we hear the campaign cry that the present 
program will keep war away from our home- 
land. This, of course, is untrue. 

The pretense that our six divisions could 
aid appreciably in the ground defense of 
Europe was justified privately by most mili- 
tary men on psychological grounds. They 
hoped to encourage Europeans to rise in their 
own defense, even as they kept alive the 
American hope that the defense of this 
country lay in a European holding line. 

Actually, as military men knew, and as 
the Forrestal diary states, our principal mili- 
tary strength and our only hope to deter 
war was concentrated in our atomic bombs 
and bombers, and not in our few divisions 
of infantry and scattered ground forces of 
our allies. Word went around the Pentagon 
that if war came it would be our war, but 
fortunately fought in Europe, and what aid 
we could get from our allies would be pure 
velvet, 

Nevertheless, administration and Pentagon 
leaders today cling to their original con- 
cept of ground defense. Liaison bulletin 
257, dated February 1, 1952, published by 
the Department of the Army, expresses this 
antiquated doctrine neatly: 

“The individual rifleman is the most ef- 
fective and most essential weapon against 
the enemy. All other services exist to supe 
port the infantry soldier.” 

Although the defense picture is confused 
and the strategy faulty, our problem is not 
insuperable if we will but think our way out. 

There is no absolute defense against the 
ghastly threat of atomic bombs and missiles, 
Land armies endeavoring to hold a line in 
Europe are no defense whatsoever from 
atomic assault. The only possible defense 
lies in our ability to retaliate. 

The best defense of Paris, London, and 
New York City is our capacity to destroy 
Moscow. Neither the Army nor the fleet can 
do this. It can only be achieved by air 
power, supported by the Army and fleet. 

A citizen’s only defense against a crim- 
inal is the majesty of the law which imposes 
punishment. Likewise, America’s only de- 
fense against Red atomic attack and ground 
invasion of Europe is the retaliatory poten- 
tial of air power. 

The lesson is clear. We must have Ameri- 
can global air supremacy. It is essential to 
deter war and for the protection of Europe 
and our homeland, 

Air power and the atomic bomb will make 
the next war final. The ultra-violence of 
atomic bombing is so terrific that—in the 
entire world—there is neither retreat nor 
escape. Because civilization, as we know it, 
cannot long survive such intense war, the 
destiny of America and the free world de- 
pends upon our prompt achievement of 
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global air supremacy. There must be no 
further delay in the decision to create the 
only force which will insure our survival. 

We need a strategic bombing force capable 
of repeated atomic attacks anywhere over 
Red territory. We need a small but adequate 
professional Army and our present strength 
fleet to protect and supply essential bases. 
These bases must be located so that neither 
the Red army nor the swarms of Red short- 
range aircraft can reach them. 

We need thousands of interceptors—fight- 
er aircraft—to defend these bases and key 
industrial and population centers against 
Red bombers. 

After these requirements are met and only 
after they are met do we dare invest heavily 
in foreign aid. The cost of such an effective 
program is less than our present defense and 
foreign-aid expenditures. 

If a free economy is to survive, economists 
are fairly in accord that total taxes cannot 
long exceed 25 percent of our national in- 
come. For the fiscal year 1952 our national 
income—the highest in our history—may 
reach the $300,000,000,000 mark. The maxi- 
mum tax available under a sound economy 
program is therefore 875,000, 000, 000. Take 
from this 821.000, 000, 000 for State and local 
taxes; take 614,000,000, 0 to operate the 
civil branches of the Federal Government (a 
30-percent cut) and we have $40,000,000,000 
remaining for defense and foreign aid. 

Going back to our priorities for defense— 
air power first, Army-Navy second, foreign 
ald third—we could allocate some two-thirds 
of the total for air power. Most of the re- 
mainder would go to the Army and Navy. 
Foreign aid would have to be cut drastically. 

Such a defense program for a decade would 
give us American global air supremacy which 
is conceded to be the best known war de- 
terrent. It would also enable us to win if 
war comes. It would provide a larger budget 
for the Army and the Navy than they were 
authorized 3 years ago; it would enable them 
to perform their most vital missions effec- 
tively. American global air supremacy 
would give Europe far more protection than 
the present NATO program of flimsy ground 
defense with inadequate air cover. 

With this program taxes could be reduced 
about 15 percent. The budget could be bal- 
anced. The chance for security and peace 
would be immeasurably strengthened. By 
reliance on air power as our preeminent arm, 
compulsory universal military training would 
be unnecessary. 

There is another important measure which 
must be undertaken. Full-scale exploitation 
of Russia’s greatest vulnerability—her dis- 
satisfied enslaved population—should be ini- 
tiated by the American people as distinct 
from the State Department. There is reason 
to believe that with our support of anti- 
Communist underground, the Russian people 
might, in time, liberate themselves. 

In this most critical of all campaigns, how 
do our candidates stand on the overriding 
issue of defense? 

Senator Tarr has detailed his views. He 
is against UMT. He would leave our six divi- 
sions in Europe but tighten foreign aid until 
we build air supremacy. He would make 
maximum use of General MacArthur. He 
holds it is a defeatist attitude not to be able 
to defend ourselves, even if Europe is occu- 
pied. For the defense of the free world he 
champions American global air supremacy. 

General Eisenhower favors UMT, supports 
the administration’s European defense pro- 
gram, would extend the NATO concept into 
the Orient, would balance our budget, would 
consult with General MacArthur if available, 
and holds that “if we allow Western Europe 
to fall within the Communist orbit 


Until negotiations succeed in Korea, the 
cost of the war there must continue to be 
met by supplemental appropriations. 


the cost will be back breaking, and we'll be 
in mortal danger.” Yet, he has stated that 
air power is dominant in war. 

General MacArthur, possible dark horse, 
has stated positive views on the Pacific. The 
country would like to hear more of his mili- 
tary ideas in detail. 

Senator RuUssELL possibly does not endorse 
the Truman-Acheson strategy, but has not 
yet clarified his views. RUSSELL says he 
would rely on MacArthur's counsel. 

Senator KEFAUVER, and other Democratic 
candidates, among them Harriman, Kerr, and 
Barkley, would probably continue the policy 
of Truman and Acheson. 

Two weeks remain before the first conven- 
tion opens. The candidates have the floor 
and the people are listening. Let our can- 
didates speak out and the delegates decide. 


Louisiana Legislature Urges Overriding of 
Tidelands Veto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 29, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to have inserted in the Recorp the 
following concurrent resolution adopted 
by the House of Representatives of the 
State of Louisiana on June 16, 1952. The 
resolution urges the Congress of the 
United States to override the veto of the 
tidelands bill, thereby confirming the 
title of the States to their tidelands, and 
reads as follows: 

House Concurrent Resolution 22 

Whereas tidelands, or submerged lands 
under all coastal waters and inland waters 
within State boundaries, have been the prop- 
erty of such State even before the adoption 
of the United States Constitution, and the 
United States Supreme Court as early as 
the years 1823 and 1827 held in unanimous 
decisions that the Thirteen Original States 
“had acquired their original title by grant 
from the Crown; the limit of their claims 
was asserted by the States in the Declaration 
of Independence and the right to it was 
established by the most solemn of all inter- 
national acts, the Treaty of Peace,” with the 
British Crown in 1783, following the success- 
ful War of the Revolution; and 

Whereas the provisions of said Treaty of 
Independence by which the British Crown 
relinquished to the original States by name 
all right of government, proprietorship, and 
territorial jurisdiction formerly held by the 
Crown prompted the framers of the Con- 
stitution in 1787 to provide that treaties are 
the supreme law of the land, and by the tenth 
amendment thereto reserved to the States 
and to the people all rights not delegated 
to the Federal Government or not prohibited 
to the States; and 

Whereas from 1823 to 1935 the highest 
Court of the land in scores of decisions held 
that each Original State owns the beds of 
all tidewaters within its jurisdiction, that 
these tidelands were not granted by the Con- 
stitution to the United States, but were re- 
served to the several States and that the 
new States since admitted have the same 
rights, sovereignty, and jurisdiction in that 
behalf as the original States possessed within 
their respective borders; see Johnson v. Me- 
Intosh ((1823) 8 Wheat. 584); Harcourt v. 
Gaillard ((1827) 12 Wheat. 523); Martin v. 
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Waddell ((1842) 16 Peters 367); New Orleans 
v. United States ((1836) 10 Peters 662); Pol- 
lard v. Hagan ((1845) 3 How. 230); McCready 
v. Virginia ((1876) 94 U. S. 391); and Boraz, 
Ltd. v. Los Angeles ((1935) 296 U. S. 10), and 
scores of other decisions therein referred to; 
and 
Whereas in the California case in 1947, fol- 
lowed by the Louisiana and Texas cases in 
1950, the present Supreme Court announced 
the astounding theory that the United States 
asserted rights in two capacities “transcend- 
ing those of a mere property owner’’—the 
power and dominion necessary to protect this 
country against dangers to the security and 
tranquillity of its people, and as a member 
of the family of nations; and that insofar as 
the nation asserts its rights under interna- 
tional law, “Whatever of value may be dis- 
covered in the seas next to its shores and 
within its protective belt will most naturally 
be appropriated for its use“; and 
Whereas there for the first time in our his- 
tory the Court decreed the foreign ideology 
of confiscation or nationalization under the 
theory of paramount power and dominion, 
which, as sure as night follows day, condemns 
all property in this country to nationaliza- 
tion by the United States Government, be- 
cause all property in this country is within 
its protective belt, and under its power and 
dominion: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives 
and the Senate of the State or Louisiana in 
regular session assembled, That the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress be memorialized to vote to 
override the President's veto of Senate Joint 
Resolution 20 enacted by the Congress to rec- 
ognize, confirm, and quiet the title of the 
States to their tidelands and other sub- 
merged lands within their borders, and there- 
by to repudiate the foreign ideology of con- 
fiscation and nationalization of property in 
this country under pretense of paramount 
power and dominion; further 
Resolved, That copy of this resolution cer- 
tified to by the clerk of the house and secre- 
tary of the senate, bearing the seal of the 
State of Louisiana be air mailed to all Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives promptly upon adoption 
hereof. 
Rost. A. GILBERT, 
Secretary of the Senate, 
LEE L. Laycock, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
Wander O. MARTIN, Jr., 
Secretary of State. 


Seizure Creates Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconson. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including a timely article by Mr. 
Henry Hazlitt, which appears in News- 
week for June 23, 1952: 

SEIZURE CREATES STRIKES 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Never has a rebuff to a President been so 
unmistakable, so prompt, and so richly de- 
served as that dealt by the Senate to Mr. 
Truman after he had asked Congress to let 
him continue to fiout the Taft-Hartley Act 
and to give him industry-seizure powers in- 
stead. And nothing has so clearly revealed 
why Mr. Truman cannot be trusted with 
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such powers as his argument in favor of 
them. 

Congress, he says, should “encourage the 
parties to settle their differences through col- 
lective bargaining.” But it is precisely his 
own plan that destroys collective bargaining. 
When both parties know in advance that 
their dispute will eventually be turned over 
to “special [governmental] boards to work 
out specific proposals” for settlement, then 
neither party will offer more or accept less 
than it thinks the special boards will demand 
of it or award to it. 

But Mr. Truman blandly talks es if he can 
have free collective bargaining and compul- 
sory arbitration at the same time—or even 
as if they were the same thing. The law he 
asks for is “to provide for fair and just com- 
pensation to the owners for the use of their 
property during a seizure, and fair and just 
compensation for the work of the employees.” 
And this Government profit fixing and Gov- 
ernment wage fixing is the way to “increase 
the incentives for the parties to settle their 
differences through bargaining.” 

Mr. Truman professes to want “sound price 
and wage stabilization policies” at the same 
time as he endorses the huge increases 
awarded to the steelworkers by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. But before their strike 
the steelworkers were already receiving an 
average of $1.88 an hour, compared with an 
average of $1.64 an hour in all manufactur- 
ing industries; steel wages had already in- 
creased 20 cents an hour since the Korean 
war outbreak, compared with an average 
increase in all manufacturing industries of 
19 cents an hour; and steel wages had already 
gone up in the same period by 12 percent, 
compared with an 11 percent increase in the 
cost of living. Even the wage increases and 
other terms that have already been offered 
by the steel companies—and rejected by 
Philip Murray—would rip through the so- 
called stabilizing ceilings and let loose a flood 
of demands for increases in other industries: 

In spite of the constitutional provision 
that the President “shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed,” Mr. Truman 
still seems to think that his duty is limited 
to enforcing only those laws that he happens 
to like. He tells Congress that for him to 
apply the Taft-Hartley procedures at this 
time would be not only “unwise,” but 
“grossly unfair,” “harmful and futile”; that 
a court might not grant an injunction any- 
way, and that even if it did “there is no as- 
surance that it would get the steel mills 
back in operation.” As Senator Taft has 
pointed out, these words are “practically an 
invitation” for the workers to violate the 
law. 

And if the unions would strike even after 
a Taft-Hartley injunction, why wouldn't 
they also strike even after Government 
seizure? The President’s implied but un- 
spoken answer is—because he expects to 
grant them, at the companies’ expense, the 
wages and other terms they demand. 

Mr. Truman's seizure solution would, in 
sum, create the very strikes and strike 
threats that it professes to cure. It would 
mean the imposition on industry of the 
strikers’ terms; and unions, would threaten to 
strike to bring about this very result. It 
would make a mockery of wage stabilization. 
It would turn price-and-wage control into a 
political weapon, It would entrench indus- 
try-wide unions. It would impose compul- 
sory union membership on every worker. It 
would undermine free enterprise and even- 
tually injure workers most of all. 

The real solution, to repeat, lies in the 
opposite direction. It lies in allowing price- 
and-wage control to lapse. It lies in having 
Congress reverse the course it has pursued 
for the last 20 years—by removing the sweep- 
ing grants of monopoly power it has con- 
ferred on union leaders. 


St. Lawrence Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 21, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Now for St. Lawrence Power,” 
printed in the New York Herald Tribune 
for today, June 21. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now For St. LAWRENCE POWER 


The Senate’s action in killing the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power measure for this 
session means that Canada will proceed alone 
with the seaway part of the program. It 
has seemed both short-sighted and unneigh- 
borly for this country not to join with 
Canada in making the waterway an inter- 
national undertaking, and not to share in 
the responsibilities and prerogatives that go 
with joint control of a great new trans- 
portation link on the common border. As 
the work will now go forward, Canada will 
exercise control of the seaway and will col- 
lect the tolls. This may not mean a prac- 
tical loss to this country, for existing inter- 
national agreements assure equal access by 
both countries to the channels that will be 
built, and equal tolls for ship passage 
through them, The loss is in prestige and in 
the proper conduct of international policy. 

It mow becomes all the more important 
for this country to go forward with Canada 
in the power development aspect of what 
now are to be two projects instead of an 
international, unified program. The prac- 
tical benefits this country would gain from 
joint development of the St. Lawrence's 
hydroelectric resources would be large. For 
Canada, they would be virtually indispen- 
sable to her construction of the seaway. 
Without the power dam across the river to 
raise the water level, it would be incon- 
ceivably expensive for Canada to dig the 
seaway channel around the International 
Rapids. 

The ground work for a joint New York- 
Ontario hydroelectric development, includ- 
ing the all-important power dam, was laid 
last April in agreements made by President 
Truman and Foreign Minister Lester B. Pear- 
son of Canada. These should not require 
specific congressional approval; nothing 
more than a word from the administration 
to the Federal Power Commission. The plan 
is for Canada to go ahead with her seaway 
construction, and for both countries to seek 
jointly from the International Joint Com- 
mission authority to proceed with the power 
plan. The Federal Power Commission would 
license the New York State Power Authority 
to build and operate the power plants on 
the American side of the river. 

President Truman has always opposed the 
idea of New York State development and 
distribution of St. Lawrence power. He 
would prefer, as he indicated to the Senate, 
to have the power generated and distributed 
under Federal auspices to a great Northeast 
power pool similar to that created for the 
Northwest. But Federal control of power 
is every bit as controversial as the seaway 
project which the Senate killed. The better 
alternative, to which the President has re- 
luctantly agreed, is for New York State to 
develop this resource. As a matter of fact, 
the State Power Authority has been working 
closely and harmoniously for 2 years with 
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Federal power experts on St. Lawrence power 
plans. The State already has a draft of pro- 
posed interstate compacts for sharing the 
power with other Northeastern States. This 
would be done under provisions of New York 
State law which would require the power to 
be transmitted over existing lines wherever 
possible, and for sale of the power under 
contracts enabling the State to control the 
resale rates. 

The State’s license application was fully 
reviewed by the Federal Power Commission 
2 years ago, and needs only to be resubmit- 
ted for routine approval. That would clear 
the way for the more complicated work of 
reaching international agreement on engi- 
neering details and cost allocations. There 
should be no further delay in putting these 
plans to work, 


Europeans Do Not Want Another War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the recent debate on H. R. 
7005 for foreign aid, it was pointed out 
by those of us who opposed the bill that 
the people in Europe feared the rearma- 
ment program. Now comes Mr. David 
Lawrence, that outstanding journalist, 
after a trip across Europe, and confirms 
the statements that we made about the 
Mutual Security Assistance Program. 

In an article by Mr. Lawrence, which 
appeared in the Star of June 20, he said, 
in part, “that conscription is unpopular 
and that rearmament against any po- 
tential enemy is viewed with alarm.” 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lawrence’s article 
follows: 


Evrorr Stow To RECOVER MoraLe—Frar or 
ANOTHER War INFLUENCES Every THOUGHT 
IN GOVERNMENT—REARMAMENT VIEWED 
WITH ALARM BY ANZIOUS PEOPLE 

(By David Lawrence) 

En Roure From Eunorr, June 20.—What 
the bombs destroyed—the buildings and 
homes—is slowly but surely being replaced 
in Western Europe by new structures better 
than the old ones. But what isn’t being re- 
placed is the morale of the people. Recovery 
is slow, while disillusionment and loss of 
faith keep the populace in most of the free 
countries in a state of stunned fear. 

Fear of another war influences every 
thought in government and keeps the people 
worried and anxious. Pacifism never had 
more adherents than it has today in Europe 
and, no matter how bold the phrases of gov- 
ernment leaders in the ents of Eu- 
rope, they know in their hearts that their 
opponents can make political capital any day 
by appealing to sentiments of peace that 
amount virtually to pacifism. 

Time and the growth of new generations 
to military age may change all this, but it 
cannot be denied that conscription is un- 
popular and that rearmament against any 
potential enemy is viewed with alarm. 

Parallel with this attitude toward defen- 
sive armies is another residue of the war—a 
loss of faith in businessmen and a tendency 
to look with suspicion on them as selfish in- 
terests which in some countries backed dic- 
tators and stupidly helped to bring on wars. 

Businessmen in all the free countries are 
under a heavier load of restriction than any 
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American can imagine. But many of the 
businessmen are not forward-looking and 
have given the Socialists plenty of ammuni- 
tion through their backwardness on the 
subject of wages and working conditions. 
Profits at times in the past have gone to 
fantastic heights as wages have been kept 
low. Taxation in Britain is high for business, 
but it is not high enough in other countries. 

Curiously enough, the European business- 
man is not a believer in free enterprise, 
though he thinks he is. If you talk with 
- him about competition, he says it is ruinous. 
Instinctively the European businessman fa- 
vors monopolies and cartels. It is ingrained 
in his philosophy of operation, and that is 
one of the reasons why the Socialists look 
so critically on free enterprise as a thing of 
the past. That's why they want the state 
to take over the monopolies and run them 
in the public interest. But the state is just 
a bunch of inexperienced men with politi- 
cal rather than business background, and 
that’s no solution either. 

The trade-unions in Europe are in worse 
condition than the businesses. The quality 
of the leadership in Great Britain is high, 
but in France and Italy and Germany it is 
very poor. Too often the unions are pawns 
in a political game played by Communists 
as well as Socialists. 

Most vital to the maintenance of peace 
is the establishment of economic stability. 
Everybody concedes that the seeds of war 
are sown in unstable economic conditions. 
But stability is a difficult equilibrium to at- 
tain when selfishness can be organized into 
rival and conflicting groups. Selfishness 
isn't confined to the economic groups, either. 
It is strong in the very groups of politicians 
who profess to be the greatest champions of 
the people’s interests. Thus, it is sometimes 
difficult to tell where love of party and af- 
fection for its own ideology end and love of 
country begins. Too many times the So- 
cialists in Europe give the impression that 
reform is more important to them than re- 
covery and that ideology is more important 
than national safety. 

Europe is a frightening swirl of political 
and economic currents. It’s not surprising 
to find this after two World Wars of dev- 
astating proportions. The wonder is that 
there has been as much recovery and recon- 
struction as appear on the surface today. It 
is not a situation, however, over which Amer- 
ica need become discouraged. It is impor- 
tant, of course, to paint the true picture so 
that the nature of the job can be under- 
stood—so that impatience will not lead to 
abandonment of the very policies of moral 
and material support which the United 
States alone is capable of giving to a dis- 
traught Europe. As between high taxes in 
America, less profits and other sacrifices of a 
material nature, and another world war, it 
can hardly be doubted what the vast ma- 
jority of the American people would choose 
when the alternatives are fully explained to 
them. 

But an objective view of Europe and its 
problems, so necessary to an understanding 
of what policies are desirable for the United 
States to pursue, cannot be projected into 
the American political situation today. Most 
Europeans are resigned to the fact that only 
after the American presidential elections are 
over and a new President has been chosen 
can the physical power and moral force of 
the United States be channeled into the 
European problem in a renewed effort to 
maintain the peace of the European con- 
tinent—and that means, of course, peace or 
war for the American people, too. 

Peace in Europe doesn't depend solely on 
Stalin's misbehavior. It depends more on 
the rapidity with which the democracies can 
recover their own economic strength, re- 
store their own morale as individual na- 
tions, and, above all, rebuild faith and con- 
fidence in themselves. 


Address by Hon. Philip M. Kaiser at 
Thirty-fifth International Labor Organi- 
zation Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an address delivered by Hon. Philip 
M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
and United States Government delegate 
to the Thirty-fifth Annual ILO Confer- 
ence, in response to the Director Gen- 
eral's report. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I wish to compliment the Director Gen- 
eral upon the splendid report that he has 
prepared for our study. 

The governing body has wisely suggested, 
and the Director General ably presented, a 
review of the operational program of the 
ILO. There is no more important subject 
than this for the consideration of this con- 
ference. The United States supports with- 
out qualification the emphasis that the ILO 
is placing on operational activities. 

All of us here—employers, workers, and 
governments—have a tremendous stake in 
this program. The opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities that we share come into focus 
when we consider what technical assist- 
ance—a vital phase of our operational ac- 
tivities—means; its promise and its limita- 
tions; its concept and its spirit. 

What is the heart of technical assistance? 
It is cooperation—cooperation, freely sought 
and freely given. Its aim is to help those 
who want to help themselves. Therein lies 
its strength. It rests on a base of good will; 
on an appreciation of the achievements as 
well as the problems of Others; and on a 
recognition that each country has achieve- 
ments that others can benefit from in the 
context of their own ideals, traditions, and 
institutions. 

No one country has a monopoly on achieve- 
ment. We all have much to learn from each 
other. If we have the desire and the free- 
dom to implement it—if we have political 
and economic institutions that permit 
growth and adaptation—we can apply what 
we learn to our own needs and circumstances, 
In so doing, we not only strengthen our eco- 
nomic and social well-being and provide for 
more opportunity and a better life, but we 
also enrich our culture and traditions and 
root more firmly and enduringly the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

My own country has been particularly con- 
scious of the debt it owes to other lands. As 
Secretary Tobin said on this rostrum last 
year: “The peoples of all nations represented 
at this Conference have contributed to every 
aspect of the development of our country. 
You have brought us the wealth of your cul- 
ture and your traditions.” It is in this spirit 
that technical assistance can be sought to- 
day throughout the world. 

Technical assistance rests on a basis of 
mutual respect. It is to be used by those 
freely seeking help. As the Director General 
has sald, “It presupposes the national effort 
which it seeks to aid.” Technical assistance 
helps the free peoples of the world to help 
themselves to produce more, to raise their 
standards of living and to enjoy satisfying 
lives. It enables them to exchange this help 
in a way that permits each country to make 
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use of the best experience of others while 
retaining the best of its own traditions and 
cultures. An such, it strengthens the foun- 
dations of democracy and buttresses the free 
world through social and economic progress 
affecting all people. 

This is an aim that is set forth in the ILO 
Constitution and the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia. It recognizes that the foundations 
of world peace are rooted in economic and 
social justice. 

Technical assistance through the ILO is 
not just the concern of government. It is a 
program of people, as well as for people. The 
employers and workers at this Conference 
will take home to the millions of people they 
represent all over the world the results of 
these ILO discussions. It is these millions 
who will ultimately determine the part their 
countries can play in seeking technical as- 
sistance or making it available to others. 

The voluntary nature of the program in- 
creases the responsibilities of all the groups 
concerned. In countries desiring help, the 
government of private groups must deter- 
mine the types of assistance most urgently 
needed and must organize to make the most 
effective use of the aid made available in re- 
sponse. Technical skills will have to be 
drawn in large measure from employers and 
workers. If the program is to succeed, em- 
ployers and workers must be equally con- 
scious with governments of their responsi- 
bility to cooperate in providing the assistance 
desired. 

It is necessary to recognize the limitations 
of technical assistance as well as its promise, 
It is no substitute for hard work, energy, 
careful planning and vision on the part of 
the nation that receives it. We must not 
hope that it will do more than we are willing 
to do for ourselves. 

The technical assistance program is not a 
panacea for all our social ills. It does not 
promise sudden or spectacular results. And 
in the field of labor the results it does 
promise may often seem less tangible, and 
slower in realization than in some others. 

The importance of domestic planning, 
organization and action underscores a point 
the director general has made in his report. 
He said that, “The effective utilization of 
technical assistance requires an efficient and 
progressive public service in the recipient 
country.“ It is in this connection that we 
may expect the discussion of the organization 
of labor departments, which is on next year’s 
agenda, to be most profitable and construc- 
tive. We are looking forward with great 
interest to that discussion. We believe that 
all of us can profit from it. 

We believe one of the most vital aspects of 
technical assistance is the improvement of 
productivity. No nation, however, prosper- 
ous or however extensive its industry, can 
appreciably improve the living standards of 
its working people without an increase in 
production. While equitable distribution of 
the product is extremely important, food, 
clothing, housing, fuel, and other necessities 
must be produced before they can be dis- 
tributed. The benefits of increased produc- 
tivity should be reflected not only in the 
share accruing directly to management and 
labor, but also to the consumer through 
lower prices and better quality of goods. 

Productivity and the equitable distribu- 
tion of the product are closely related. Un- 
less workers and employers receive a fair 
share of what they produce, the incentives 
for further effort may be dulled and workers 
and employers may lack the impetus to in- 
tensify their common efforts. 

As we consider all that needs to be done, 
we must see to it that the limited resources 
of the ILO are used to carry on those activi- 
ties which hold the greatest promise for 
achievement. On the part of recipient coun- 
tries, this means adequate planning and 
preparation to make the most efficient use 
of the technical assistance that is available. 
And on the part of those offering technical 
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assistance, it means a careful selection of 
individuals most suited to provide technical 
guidance in the spirit of this whole program. 

My Government, which helped initiate the 


expanded program of technical assistance in - 


the United Nations, is fully aware of the 
urgency and of the value of this effort as a 
means of strengthening the foundations of 
peace. 

President Truman, in April of this year, 
had this to say about the importance of 
point 4: “Mass suffering has been used by 
every dictatorship of our times as a stepping 
stone to power. To have peace we must 
strike at the conditions of misery that en- 
velop half the people of the earth. This is 
the purpose and meaning of point 4.” 

The carrying out of point 4, as President 
Truman has defined it, is thus consistent 
with the basic purpose of the ILO. Point 4 
is one of many ways in which my country 
participates in the struggle for a better life 
for men and women all over the world, and 
for the establishment of a durable peace. 

I want to emphasize the diversity of tech- 
niques employed by the United States in its 
approach to the problem of human better- 
ment. We do not believe that either our 
national or international objectives can be 
best advanced by following any single 
formula. 

The United States has pioneered in the 
development of the techniques of mass pro- 
duction; but we do not believe we can mass 
produce the techniques of social progress, 
These techniques do not come from a com- 
mon mould. They are a reflection of the 
freedom and resourcefulness of people in 
eo different solutions for their prob- 
ems. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. The 
United States has made great progress in 
providing help and security for its aged citi- 
zens. One of the reasons this progress has 
been possible is that we have not relied 
exclusively on any single solution to the old- 
age problem. 

Working within the framework of our pri- 
vate-enterprise economy, we have developed 
at least seven different ways in which to 
provide for the aged. One is through our 
Federal system of old-age insurance. An- 
other is through our cooperative Federal- 
State system of old-age assistance. A third 
is through private insurance, which many 
of our workers purchase early in life and use 
as a supplement to Government old-age in- 
surance. A fourth way is through our grow- 
ing number of labor-management pension 
plans, arising from free collective bargain- 
ing and financed entirely by employers, or 
by workers and employers jointly. 

Still another form of protection for the 
aged is through pensions established volun- 
tarily by employers, who frequently pay the 
total cost. Also, there are the pension and 
old-age insurance systems established inde- 
pendently by the trade-unions. Finally, 
many American workers have prepared for 
old age through the accumulation of per- 
sonal sayings and through home ownership. 

All of these things contribute to the secu- 
rity of Americans as they reach their de- 
clining years. 

If some choose to accuse us of inconsist- 
ency in handling a problem in so many dif- 
ferent ways, we are prepared to accept the 
accusation without any great displeasure. 
A great American philosopher, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, once wrote that “consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” 

Our institutions arose from the needs and 
problems of our people and their willing- 
ness to improvise and undertake experi- 
mentation to find solutions. Some problems 
we have found can be handled best by em- 
ployers; some by labor; some by labor and 
management together; some by Government; 
and some by all of them. 

We prefer, however, to place primary re- 
liance on the resourcefulness and voluntary 
cooperation of our people. We believe that 


men do things more effectively, when they 
do them of their own volition and when 
they understand why they must be done, in- 
stead of doing them out of compulsion. 

I do not mean to imply that voluntary ac- 
tion alone has solyed or can solve all prob- 
lems. We use our Government as necessary 
to buttress and sustain and promote the 
growth of our voluntary systems. Our Gov- 
ernment is working steadily to help improve 
the standard of living of our people and I 
know it will continue to do so. But Gov- 
ernment action is only one of the ways in 
which we approach our problems. We do 
not rely on Government alone. 

We believe that those who insist on a sin- 
gle, exclusive formula or panacea for social 
progress are moving down the road to disillu- 
sionment and disaster. We have beheld the 
sad plight of those who have sought the 
answer in absolutism and have found that 
their one, true way is the way to human 
misery and oppression. 

We do not intend to take that way. Nor 
do we proclaim that there is any other one, 
true way, unless it be the way that recog- 
nizes the dignity of man and thet has con- 
fidence in his power to solve his own prob- 
lems in a variety of ways, as long as he is 
left free to work out his own destiny. 

We must continue to resist any effort to 
impose an exclusive and doctrinaire solution 
on the problem of human betterment. On 
the other hand, we will continue to support 
with full vigor those programs for human 
betterment that allow for the disparity and 
diversity of technique with which such prob- 
lems are necessarily approached in a demo- 
cratic society. 

It is one of the great accomplishments of 
the ILO that it has not been lured down the 
path of doctrinaire exclusiveness. It has 
recognized, and we are confident it will con- 
tinue to recognize, that the goal of human 
betterment can be approached by many 
routes. It must never cease to encourage 
progress along all of them. It must preserve 
that flexibility of approach which is indis- 
pensable to the cooperative efforts of free 
nations to solve their problems. 

The technical-assistance program is an 
example of the flexible approach of the ILO. 
The technical assistance which is made avail- 
able through the ILO is not for governments 
alone. It is technical assistance for private 
employers. It is technical assistance for 
trade-unions. It is technical assistance for 
employe-s and unions working together. It 
is technical assistance for all the people. 

The ILO does not confine technical assist- 
arce to any one group. It recognizes that 
the origins of progress can come from many 
of the forces in a society, not necessarily 
from the government alone. Each people 
works out for itself its own instrument of 

The ILO does not attempt to make 
the choice. 

Through this great organization, we can 
all move forward together, each nation tak- 
ing the path which suits its own character, 
but all moving in the same direction. In 
this way, our struggle for a better life for 
all men in a world at peace can achieve its 
greatest possible cuccess. 


Memorial Day Address, Jasper, Ala., by 
Judge R. O. Ingle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
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the Memorial Day address, delivered by 
Judge R. O. Ingle, of the supreme court, 
State of Oklahoma, under sponsorship 
of the Woods-Smith Post, No. 9, of the 
American Legion of Jasper, Ala. 

The very fine and thoughtful address 
of Judge Ingle follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, and 
fellow Legionaires, on this occasion, 
though tinged with a note of sadness, I am 
happy to be here at this Memorial Service 
in this land of many hills and neighborly 
people. These beautiful hills are carpeted 
by the verdure and grandeur of nature, 
illuminated and warmed by God’s sunshine, 
cooled and refreshed by the dew of His 
Heaven. Everything in them is indicative 
of the touch of the Master’s hand. From 
hills like these have come most of the world’s 
great leaders in religion and government, 
Prom these Alabama hills men and women 
have gone forth and attained great success 
and honor in the service of humanity; be- 
cause of their achievements the memory of 
them will be enshrined in our hearts of love 
and memory forever. This part of the State 
of Alabama is most dear to me; though born 
in the Indian Territory, this is the place of 
my first childhood memories. In these hills 
lie your cities of the dead and therein lie 
my great grandfather, my grandfather and 
many other relatives. If the phrase “My 
lands are where my dead lie buried” is uni- 
versally true, then truly this is “my land.” 
My people have had a part in your programs 
and your progress for more than a hundred 
years. My relatives, still living among you, 
are yet numbered in the hundreds. 

It is on occasions like this that we write 
the faults of our fallen comrades-in-arms 
upon the sand, their virtues we write upon 
tablets of love and memory. 

Memorial Day, in my opinion, is one of the 
most significant and beautiful occasions of 
the year. It shows the sentiment of the 
people toward those who gave their lives for 
a cause and it teaches a lesson in patriotism 
which is without a parallel. Memorial Day 
cannot be too tenderly revered by old and 
young, by those who participated in our Na- 
tion’s great struggles, or by those who 
simply know of its history. common 
country each year is paying a greater trib- 
ute of respect to the soldiers living and 
dead, and it is my hope that this rule may 
be expanded still more in the years to come 
to include those who, though not in uni- 
form, were yet patriots in that they fur- 
nished the materials and munitions with- 
out which success in wars would be impos- 
sible, and last, but not least those who kept 
the home fires burning. 

Today we may well ask the question, Why 
may not the men and women themselves 
who died beneath their country’s flag, be 
now amcng their homes to which their last 
living thoughts were turned, and here with 
us today? This we do not know, but can 
we not in hope believe, with a solid, sub- 
stantial, reasonable belief and hope, that 
our heroes and heroines now stand about 
us, unseen and unheard, as we join to do 
honor to their memories? The answer may 
be that the naked human eye is not made to 
disclose the presence of the myriad forms 
that exist about us, and the human ear is 
not attuned to note the solemn symphonies 
of the music of the spheres. 

When the last war began, as in all wars, 
millions of young men and thousands of 
young women, the flower of American youth, 
were looking out of the halls of their homes, 
schools and colleges upon a future bright 
with vocational and professional honors. 
They broke the family circles, forsook their 
professions and vocations, discarded their 
status as civilians, seized the mechanics of 
war, and overnight became soldiers in arms. 
They were anticipating a future replete with 
profits and emoluments which reward busi- 
ness genius and integrity. They abandoned 
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cherished, life plans and home in order to 
defend free institutions. The poet has well 
said that: “The nearest place to heaven on 
earth is home.” 

It was because of having written that ever 
popular and universally loved song, Home 
Sweet Home, that the forgotten remains of 
John Howard Payne were disinterred from 
the grave located on the dark Continent of 
Africa in far off Tunis, Algeria, and brought 
back to be buried in his native land, the 
United States, with all the pomp and glory 
that official recognition could give him. His 
greatness was in giving expression to 
thoughts that touched the hearts of man- 
kind everywhere. Thoughts that permeated 
every hearthstone, rekindling love, faith and 
loyalty in the hearts of every individual 
of the family circle causing each to remem- 
ber Him who said “In my father’s house are 
many mansions.” 

Did the officer love his home? Yes. With 
an equal tenderness the private loved his. 
Each knew that his absence may last through 
eternity. It gave each a heartbreak to kiss 
their loved ones’ quivering lips goodbye. 
There were tears in their voices when they 
said farewell, perhaps a final farewell. When 
the private soldier rushed into the battles 
and smoke, he knew that after victories were 
won the names of officers would be heralded 
over the land but should he fall, the simple 
message to his loved ones would read after 
nis name these words, “Missing in action”, 
“Wounded in action” or “Killed in action”, 
and when those dreaded words were read 
in the distant home, a loved one's face 
would grow white instantly as if sprinkled 
with the dust of ashes by an unseen hand. 

Yet for the Flag of Old Glory, the emblem 
of free institutions, the soldier made the 
sacrifice; theirs was a period of strenuous 
training, long months and years of hard 
fighting in swamps, jungles, mountains, val- 
leys, and cities in all kinds of weather under 
the most trying and excruciating circum- 
stances; in the last two wars theirs was a 
fight on land, sea, and in the air, each min- 
imizing their dangers as best they could. 
Truly, they had no place to “lay their heads.” 
And when the smoke of battles was cleared 
away, they buried the dead and placed the 
wounded in hospitals where some will re- 
main for months and years and others for 
the rest of their lives, and may God forbid 
that we shall ever neglect or forget them. 

Their experiences on land and sea were 
such as to cause them to sing with voices 
quivering through fear, “Praise the Lord 
and Pass the Ammunition.” Those in the 
air could appropriately sing Coming in on 
a Wing and a Prayer,” and when, in the lull 
of battle, with thankful hearts in the for- 
tunes of victory they could, and many times 
did, sing “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 

Yes, we have a great, rich, and powerful 
Nation, the pride of its citizens and the 
envy of its neighbors. But let us not be 
unmindful of the fact that it was not al- 
ways thus, nor are we assured that it will 
remain so, We are now, in this critical hour, 
reminded that the “price of liberty is the 
price of eternal vigilance.” Let us remem- 
ber that the first observance of Memorial 
Day was in 1868, after the Civil War. In this 
connection, let me remind you that on Au- 
gust 21, 1868, Ralph Waldo Emerson, an 
American lecturer, writer, and philosopher, 
in delivering an address on the Wisdom of 
China” in the city of Boston, said: “China is 
old, not in time only, but in wisdom, which 
is gray hair to a nation, or rather truly seen, 
is eternal youth. As we knew, China had 
the magnet centuries before Europe; and 
block-printing and stereotype, and lithogra- 
phy, gunpowder, vaccination, and canals; 
had anticipated Linneau’s nomenclature of 
plants; had codes, journals, clubs, hackney 
coaches, etc. * * And what we call 
the Golden Rule of Jesus, Confucius had 
uttered in the same terms, 500 years be- 
fore.” 


With all her past wisdom what is happen- 
ing in China today? Then may we not well 
ask ourselves, what has happened to the 
countries or nations that gave us our alpha- 


bet, our means of reading and writing, our 


digits (numbers) without which modern 
commerce could not survive, our Bible, the 
substance of Christianity, our basic sciences, 
the bases for our vast creative and produc- 
tive capacity, our laws, both State, National, 
and international, which compose the rules 
governing not only our individual conduct 
but the conduct of our state and its rela- 
tionship to its residents, the conduct of our 
Nation and its relationship to its residents 
and citizens, the conduct of our Nation and 
its relationship to other nations? A com- 
parative examination of our systems of law 
or jurisprudence and those of present and 
bygone nations, from which we derived our 
laws discloses very little originality on our 
part. Then is it not possible that our Na- 
tion, now in the height of its glory, will some 
day be only a page in history? 

We say that law as applied to individual 
is “The rule of human conduct which will 
be enforced by the sovereign power” which 
is our rule for crimes against the State 
and our Nation (U. S.) for violations of 
national or Federal laws. All of us who 
have had a part in law enforcement know 
how difficult it was to capture and convict 
gangster criminals in the 1920's because of 
their fast automobiles, machine guns, high- 
powered rifles and strong organizations. 
But upon the creation of the various State 
police of highway patrol systems and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, who were 
better trained, better equipped and better 
organized than were the gangsters, the sit- 
uation changed almost overnight. We 
know that new laws were passed both Fed- 
eral and State, enabling complete cooper- 
ation between State and Federal officers in 
apprehending and prosecuting organized 
gangsters to the great satisfaction of law 
abiding citizens. But international law is 
the rules governing the conduct of nations, 
therefore, the sovereign power for the en- 
forcement of such law must be by and 
through some kind of cooperative arrange- 
ment between the free nations of the world. 
It is only through the united effort of such 
nations that they will be able to become 
better trained, organized and equipped than 
any would be aggressor gangster nation and 
thereby deter such nation from violating in- 
ternational law as was done by the aggres- 
sor gangster powers or nations resulting in 
World Wars Iand II. But you may say that 
such method will fall. Then I say if it 
does, God have mercy on all mankind be- 
cause alone it is doubtful that we can long 
severally survive the destructive forces of 
the modern warfare of a gangster nation, 
which would include planes with supersonic 
speed, atomic bombs and weapons. 

I know that our national and internation- 
al problems of today are most perplexing and 
are of such nature as to require the appli- 
cation of study, reason, logic, planning, co- 
operation and faith, not only as to our- 
selves, but all mankind everywhere who em- 
brace the ideals of free democratic govern- 
ments. This let us do so that our soldiers 
and the soldiers of the other free nations 
of the world will not have died in vain. 

In conclusion may I have your indulgence 
while I repeat the prayer offered by Chap- 
lain Rev, Fredericw Brown Harris, D. D., in 
the United States Senate on May 20, 1952: 
“Our Father God, in a violent world filled 
with sights that sadden and problems that 
perplex, may our hearts be strengthened by 
the realization that ours is also a time of 
splendid challenge, bright with promise as 
we stand at the portals of beckoning tomor- 
rows. May the crashing of outworn things 
that are falling to earth not hide from our 


eyes the glory of a new era struggling to 
birth. 
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“We give thanks with humble yet kin- 
dling hearts that we are privileged to live 
and give in such time. If this fallible flesh 
of ours, hemmed by foes should fear or fal- 
ter, keep us firm and steadfast as we put 
on the whole armor of faith and hope and 
love. May we play our full part as Thy 
faithful servants in 's crowning 
hour. We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
Name. Amen.” 


Congressional Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr, FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include, 
by request, the following article from 
the American edition, Maroc-Presse, 
Casablanca: 

CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 
(By Art Rosett) 

What we, personally, cannot understand 
is, what with all the hundreds of competent 
newspapermen representing wire services, 
news bureaus, big and little newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals, plus the hun- 
dreds of high powered public relations men 
running rampant in Washington, why no 
effort has been made to properly present the 
case of Atlas Constructors to the public. 

People have appeared before the Johnson 
investigating committee of Congress mak- 
ing all kinds of charges against Atlas Con- 
structors. These charges have been publi- 
cized by the press out the world, 
damning the work and reputation of Atlas to 
a fare-thee-well. 

Of a necessity, Atlas had to sit on the side- 
lines and read about what lousy constructors 
they were. When finally they did get an 
opportunity to refute the testimony of what 
now turns out to have been made, for the 
most part, by irresponsible, headline-seeking, 
(in many cases alcoholic) chronic malcon- 
tents and trouble-makers, the press appar- 
ently turns a deaf ear, with the result that 
while Atlas has left no stone overturned to 
clear its good name in the eyes of the con- 
gressional investigating committee, the great 
mass of the reading public is still not ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case. 

It’s a sad commentary on our Washington 
corps of newspaper folk that they have ig- 
nored this latter phase of the investigation. 
And it is even a sadder commentary on the 
public relations experts of the parties in- 
volved, that they haven’t bothered to call 
these matters to the attention of ethical 
journalists who work the Washington beat. 

We have spent the past 3 days diligently 
studying the testimony as presented and 
refuted before the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Services 
of the United States Senate and we find our- 
selves unutterably shocked at the injustice 
of the press reporting of the case. 

Naturally, from the time the investiga- 
tion opened, several months ago, and charges 
of waste, graft, and corruption were hurled 
against the five companies constituting the 
joint venture known as Atlas Constructors, 
the company began preparing its rebuttal. 
The companies concerned are: Morrison 
Knudsen Co., Inc., Bates & Rogers Con- 
struction Corp., Ralph E. Mills Co., Inc., 
Blythe Bros. Co., and the Nello L. Teer Co. 

For the record, it may be stated that each 
of these construction companies have been 
established for many years, and never once 
has there been the slightest tinge of scan- 
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dal connected with any of them. Perhaps 
this is one of the reasons that on January 
2, 1951, at 2 p. m. representatives of the 
member companies of what was to become 
Atlas Constructors were called into the office 
of the Chief of Engineers and advised that 
they were to be given a contract for the 
construction of air bases in north Africa, 
The work was described as secret in nature, 
of utmost necessity to national defense, and 
construction was to be accomplished in the 
shortest possible time. They were instructed 
to exert all effort and, by any possible means, 
secure equipment, recruit personnel, and 
transport both to the site of the work to 
begin construction immediately. Speed was 
the essence, and cost secondary. The fol- 
lowing Gay another meeting was held in New 
York at the office of the Division Engineer, 
North Atlantic Division, to discuss plans, 
specifications, and air bases already located, 
which were to be enlarged. There were no 
plans—no specifications—and the bases since 
have been completely changed. On February 
18, 1951, the first boat load of equipment and 
supplies left New York. It would have left 
2 weeks earlier had the Army been able to 
locate a boat. Less than 2 months later, 
April 22, 1951, nine boat loads, totaling 
65,532 tons of construction supplies were in 
French Moroceo. During this time, there was 
a long, seemingly unending series of heart- 
breaking delays due to the slowness of the 
wheels of Government in obtaining permis- 
sion for our people to land here, and the 
time-wasting necessities of adjusting our- 
selves to the protocol of a foreign country. 

Ground was broken at Nouasseur April 22, 
1951, and at Sidi Slimane May 11, 1951. 
Eighty-three days after the first construc- 
tion started, planes were flown from those 
bases. 

Much has been said about the fact that 
only two bases were readied by July 14, 
1951, instead of five as originally contem- 
plated. The fact is that until December 7, 
1951, only two bases were released for con- 
struction, that is almost a year after the 
contract was signed. In addition, the two 
bases originally released have as much base 
rock tonnage as all five of those originally 
planned, twice as much excavation as the 
original five, and 14% times as much asphalt 
paving. 

Aside from being the victims of poor plan- 
ning and decisions from governmental ech- 
elons, Atlas was forced in July 1951, October 
1951, February 1952, and April 1952 to cease 
procurement, stop recruiting of personnel, 
and reduce construction efforts because of 
a shortage of governmental appropriated 
funds to operate the job. 

In all fairness to the citizens of the United 
States, it cannot be said that these factors 
were conducive to an orderly, planned, eco- 
nomical operation. From the testimony, we 
are convinced that any confusion or chaos 
that ensued since the beginning of this job 
was caused, not by Atlas, but by the pressure 
of world circumstances that endangered our 
freedom. It is important to bear in mind 
that Atlas, as the contractor, was only doing 
what it was told. 

Testimony against Atlas in this investiga- 
tion could very well have amounted to per- 
jury, had the investigators seen their duty 
and done it. 

To go through the entire proceedings 
would be too lengthy, but here are a few 
high lights worthy of note: It was alleged 
that there were a number of arrests and con- 
victions in connection with irregularities in 
procurement, particularly kick-backs, with 
numerous references to the Banz case. As 
we already know, Joe Banz was dismissed by 
the Consular Court in Casablanca on April 
21, 1952, because there was no evidence 
against this good man. 

Joe Connolly testified that he returned to 
the United States on a ship on which there 
were 60 former Atlas employees, all return- 
ing because of conditions at the work site, 


Here is a tally of the Atlas passengers on 
that ship which arrived in the United States 
March 10, 1952: One employee with a com- 
pleted contract; 1 returning home because 
of insufficient number of hours of work; 
3 returning home because of dissatisfaction 
with the job; 11 returning because of per- 
sonal or family reasons. Total, 16. Of these, 
15 had accrued sufficient time on the job so 
that they were enabled to return at their 
own expense and not at the expense of the 
Government. 

Mr. Cassidy, Army audit man, who for some 
strange reason is still on the payroll of the 
Army audit, alleged “that the district engi- 
neer did not have the authority to direct the 
contractor to waive competitive bidding and 
that Mr. Cassidy advised the contractor the 
Army Audit Agency would be the judge as 
to whether or not the contractor would be 
reimbursed, and that he would take exception 
to any purchases on which the contractor 
could not show competitive bids. Atlas re- 
ceived instructions from the district engi- 
neer to make purchases without competitive 
bids.” A series of affidavits attesting to this 
fact are attached to the testimony. Since 
Atlas is working for the Corps of Engineers, 
it necessarily follows that they would carry 
out orders from the engineers and not little 
people like Mr. Cassidy, who sitting on his 
bureaucratic, rickety throne, arbitrarily is- 
sued orders designed to delay the job. 

Allegations were made that purchases were 
made from petty cash in amounts as high as 
$3,000. Highest amount ever authorized, and 
then with the written consent of the con- 
tracting officer, was $50. 

John W. Leahy, another former disgruntled 
employee, alleged that the management of 
the Atlas New York office is incompetent and 
does not function properly. Governmental 
agencies inspected the office and made two 
recommendations: (1) To change the com- 
bination of the safe; (2) new classification 
for class C property records. 

Joe Connolly charged again that he ob- 
served inefficiency, mismanagement, and 
poor work on the part of Atlas. In the testi- 
mony, his accusations are completely re- 
futed, but let's bring the statement of one 
Burgess Ralston, then a supervisor of pay- 
roll at Sidi Slimane, who shared a tent with 
the high-minded Connolly: 

“During the time this gentleman and I 
occupied the same quarters, I observed some 
of his daily habits. At daily intervals dur- 
ing the week, Mr. Connolly would spend 
most of the time sleeping on his cot. Mr. 
Connolly was, to my observation, under the 
influence of beer, which could be bought 
and drunk at a small stand located near the 
main gate to the camp. I would usually 
spend a portion of my hourly period in my 
cot resting and reading the daily paper and 
would also visit my quarters for various rea- 
sons at very brief intervals during the day- 
time, and these were the times I observed 
Mr. Connolly in his cot. My quarters were 
located approximately 50 to 75 feet from 
my office.” 

The turkey and peanut stories are classic 
examples of how mountains can be made from 
molehills: 

Allegations were that a shipment of 6,000 
pounds of turkeys for Christmas were put on 
a ship bound for Greece, and when it was 
found that the shipment would not arrive 
in Casablanca until January 10, another 6,000 
pounds were flown in at great expense, and 
that nobody knows what became of the orig- 
inal 6,000 pounds put on the ship. And one 
plane brought over nothing but peanuts. 
The steamship Bondia put out from New 
York bound for Casablanca, scheduled to 
arrive December 12. Her sailing schedule 
was changed while at sea, and when it was 
found out that the Bondia would not 
arrive in Casablanca until January 11, a 
plane load of turkeys were flown in time for 
the workers Christmas feast. When the 
Bondia finally reached Casablanca, the tur- 
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keys were accepted and put to good use in 
the mess halls at the various camps. Atlas 
never ordered or received any peanuts by air. 

The testimony brings up an allegation 
that at one air base, heavy rains caused a 
nearby river to overflow and flood the land- 
ing strip and parking aprons. So far, there 
has been no air base built in Morocco in the 
vicinity of a river. 

Another allegation states that construc- 
tion camps were built as much as 5 or 6 
miles from the runways, by Atlas in com- 
plete disregard of directives of the district 
engineer and the Air Force, resulting in the 
loss of several millions of dollars. In each 
instance the camp location was selected by 
the district engineer and approved by the 
Air Force. 

The story of the Nouaseur air strip that 
caved in, hit every paper on both sides of the 
fron curtain. In the investigation, it was 
charged that the Nouaseur Operations 
Apron failed because of improper construc- 
tion and disregard of specifications. What 
actually happened was that the apron was 
subjected to a test of a 2,000-ton roller at a 
time when the apron while still uncom- 
pleted, was saturated down to the subbase 
with unprecedented rains. 

Mr. Dillon and others of his ilk made 
much ado about the high percentage of 
terminations of employees. The record 
shows that the average monthly termination 
amounted to 2.44 percent, up until April 7 
of this year—substantially lower than that 
of other large projects overseas. 

Throughout the entire investigation, 
charge after charge is hurled back into the 
throats of those who made them with in- 
finite patience and painstaking thorough- 
ness. 

J. B. Bonny, chairman of the operating 
committee of Atlas Constructors, and Lyman 
D. Wilbur, resident. partner of Atlas, pre- 
sented their side of the story to the investi- 
gating committee. They did a magnificent 
job of clearing the names of the five com- 
panies in the joint venture before the Con- 
gress. But alas, our Washington press corps 
who so willingly lent their united efforts to 
disseminating the vicious, unfounded ac- 
cusations of the malcontents, to the world 
failed in their most important obligation— 
that of writing the other side of the case. 


Social Security Reconsidered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
herewith an interesting editorial taken 
from the Buffalo Evening News, June 19, 
1952. I recommend it to the attention of 
every Member of Congress: 

Soctat SECURITY RECONSIDERED 

On second thought, the House of Repre- 
sentatives is overwhelmingly in favor of in- 
creasing social-security benefits. The yote 
Tuesday for a 65-a-month increase, a new 
disability waiver clause, and a boost from 
$50 to $70 in the outside monthly income 
a beneficiary may earn without jeopardizing 
his retirement pension was so decisive—360 
to 22—that many of the older folks must 
Le wondering what was done to the bill to 
make it more palatable than the one which 
was rejected 3 weeks ago. 

The answer is that this is practically the 
same bill, but Congressmen—mainly the Re- 
publicans—have been hearing from the pen- 
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sioners. When the bill first came up, a ma- 
jority of the House Republicans let the doc- 
tors’ lobby persuade them to oppose the 
whole bill on account of some rather un- 
substantial fears about a single clause, one 
which the American Medical Association sus- 
pected might be an entering wedge for sociale 
ized medicine. 

Result: the clause in question was elim- 
inated, and the bill went sailing through. 
But the irony is that the powers conferred 
on Security Administrator Oscar Ewing—to 
which the AMA objected—are probably 
broader in the new bill than the old. The 
language that has been eliminated gave him 
specified powers to require examinations of 
anyone claiming disability; the new bill 
leaves him with the same authority but 
does not spell out how he may exercise it. 

The Congressmen who voted against the 
first bill and for the second one, in other 
words, did an abrupt about-face, occasioned 
primarily by the flood of mail they received 
on the subject. There are at least three les- 
sons that might be drawn from the flasco— 
if any doctors or Republican policy-makers 
are listening. 

One for the doctors—is a reminder of the 
old fable about the boy who cried wolf. The 
AMA didn't really have much of a case this 
time, but it yelled wolf anyway, and has 
therefore made it less likely that Congress 
will jump to its aid the next time it really 
thinks it has spied a wolf. 

Another lesson—for the House Republican 
leaders—is that there might be some virtue 
in listening, once in a while, to the views of 
the younger Members from the marginal dis- 
tricts, where the party can't afford to be 
wrong on an issue of this character. It’s all 
very well for the leaders—the Members with 
seniority from the one-party districts—to 
vote against a major bill because they don’t 
like some minor clause in it. But it can be 
disastrous for them to make this a matter of 
party policy in such a way that the party 
majority can be pictured by the Democrats 
as against social security—which would un- 
doubtedly have happened if the original vote 
had been allowed to stand. 

Finally—as a matter of both equity and 
good politics—the critics of this bill might 
well have pegged their case to a plea for still 
greater relief from the means test. Most 
social-security beneficiaries have been led to 
believe that their pension at 65 is something 
they have contributed to and are entitled to 
receive as a matter of right. Actually, they 
don’t get it unless they quit work—unless 
their earnings are $50 a month or less, The 
new bill would raise this figure to $70. Many 
Republicans wanted to boost it to $100, or 
remove the ceiling on earned income en- 
tirely. Why not? Why should an elderly 
citizen have to be pauperized in order to 
claim a social-security pension to which he 
has been led to believe he has a right? Why 
shouldn't the Republicans wage their fight 
on that basis—and leave it to the Democrats 
for once to explain the difference between 
what their campaign oratory promises and 
what their legislation delivers? 


Statement of Gen. J. Lawton Collins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS — 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army, before the Commit- 


tee on Armed Services, House of Repre- 
sentatives, June 2, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I was re- 
cently asked to testify before a subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Committee 
on section 638 of the pending appropriation 
bill which would limit the expenditures of 
the Department of Defense during fiscal year 
1953. In connection with that amendment, 
it was necessary to set down a few facts 
about the Army’s program which we initiated 
back in September of 1950. It was also nec- 
essary to outline a few hard realities about 
Army ammunition. Before going into the 
details on our ammunition situation, I 
should first like to place in proper perspec- 
tive the over-all effects of this proposal on 
the Army’s program. 

Faced with the possibility that the Army 
would have to operate in fiscal year 1952 
under an expenditure ceiling, we could either 
reduce our personnel or make sharp reduc- 
tions in delivery of combat equipment and 
supplies. 

If we adopted the first alternative, we 
would have to start immediately to cut back 
the strength of the Army so that before the 
end of fiscal year 1953 we would have to be 
at about half our present strength—or about 
800,000, which is only 200,000 more than we 
had when the Communists struck in Korea. 
This would mean the demobilization of about 
half of our active combat units and support- 
ing elements—roughly back to the 10-divi- 
sion structure we had before Korea. It would 
mean the sacrifice of all we have gained in 
checking communism in Korea since we 
could no longer support the United Nations 
action there and, at the same time, main- 
tain our forces now in Europe under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Such a situation would be completely un- 
acceptable from a military security point of 
view. As a responsible military adviser, I 
would recommend against it. 

The only alternative to reducing our 
forces would be to make sharp reductions in 
our deliveries of combat supplies and equip- 
ment. We cannot cut ammunition deliver- 
ies in fiscal year 1953—too many American 
lives are immediately at stake in Korea and 
no one can foretell what might happen in 
Europe. In lieu of any cut in ammunition 
deliveries, we thus have to reexamine our 
procurement of other major items. 

Under present plans, the Army will peak 
its production of matériel, including am- 
munition, during fiscal year 1953. We must 
do so in order to replace the World War II 
stocks consumed in Korea. 

We could not have fought in Korea if we 
had not rebuilt and salvaged the leftover 
stocks from World War II. We had bought 
practically no new matériel since World War 
II. Therefore, as the war in Korea consumed 
our stocks of ammunition and weapons our 
supply position became hazardous. Our 
stocks were running low and we had no new 
production yet coming in. 

The most severe drain has been on ammu- 
nition, and we could not risk a reduction 
in deliveries under any circumstances. 

If we should have to cut ammunition de- 
liveries because of a limitation on expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1953 and then if combat 
in Korea should continue, or if our troops 
in Europe were attacked, we would soon have 
no reserves of some of the most important 
types of ammunition and our front-line 
troops would then have to limit their am- 
munition expenditures to what came off the 
production lines. 

The fact is that some of the types of am- 
munition most important to our troops have 
been rationed in Korea for three basic 
reasons. First, the unusually high rate of 
fire necessary to offset the enemy’s superior- 
ity in numbers. Secondly, because we have 
no ammunition production lines of any con- 
sequence in operation. And finally, because 
it requires approximately 1% years to 
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achieve volume production of ammunition 
from lines which are idle or are nonexistent, 

Ammunition cannot be produced in vol- 
ume overnight. It takes approximately 114 
years to establish production lines and to 
achieve mass production. Beginning this 
month we should begin to receive deliveries 
of urgently needed ammunition whose pe- 
riod of gestation began 18 months ago, That 
is why it is so important that no action be 
taken which might reduce deliveries. 

Let me trace for you, in general terms, the 
facts on our ammunition situation, not only 
as it affects the Army’s security responsibili- 
ties in Korea, but more importantly on a 
world-wide basis. 

At the end of World War II, the Army had 
rather large stocks of ammunition, but these 
stocks were somewhat out of balance. In 
addition, it is well known that ammunition 
gradually deteriorates in storage and requires 
renovation after a period of time in order 
to make it safely serviceable. Stocks were 
smallest for the types of ammunition which 
came into use toward the end of the war and 
which did not reach volume production dur- 
ing the war because of their late develop- 
ment. 

Due to these stocks of ammunition, large, 
but in many types unbalanced and in many 
other types temporarily unserviceable, and 
the urge for economy in the early postwar 
years, the Army bought very little ammu- 
nition prior to the fall of 1950. 

We were aware that in the face of such 
small procurement and the constant drain 
of ammunition for training, our stocks were 
being depleted, and we undertook a pro- 
gram to renovate our unserviceable ammu- 
nition. 

Beginning in 1950, the appropriations by 
Congress for ammunition increased. The 
first supplemental appropriation was made 
available on September 27, 1950, in the 
amount of $373,749,000, which represented 
the entire amount requested of the Congress. 
The second supplemental, made available on 
January 6, 1951, carried $1,452,583,000, which 
was the sum requested of the Congress. A 
third supplemental, available May 31, 1951, 
carried an additional $250,000,000 for ammu- 
nition, and the appropriation for fiscal year 
1952 made available another $1,072,116,000, 
which were the sums requested of the Con- 
gress. 

These appropriations which I have cited 
are limited to ammunition and do not in- 
a amounts appropriated for guided mis- 
siles, 

As you can see, the first large sum ap- 
propriated for ammunition was made avail- 
able in January 1951. One month later, our 
cumulative obligations for ammunition con- 
stituted 72 percent of funds appropriated 
including the January amount. This is an 
impressive record. 

These funds were obligated as rapidly as 
the Army could do so; however, as I have 
said, approximately 1½ years are required 
to bring ammunition into volume produc- 
tion from lines which are idle or are non- 
existent. Therefore, since the first large ap- 
propriation for ammunition was in January 
1951, we could not anticipate any large-scale 
production until June 1952. I believe you 
are aware of some of the difficulties we en- 
countered, such as the scarcity of machine 
tools. Accordingly, from June 25, 1950, on, 
ammunition expenditures in Korea as well 
as the building up there of reserve stocks 
had to come almost entirely from our World 
War II left-overs. 

An important factor affecting our ammu- 
nition situation is the authorized rate of 
fire during the period when the funds were 
being appropriated and obligated. 

From the very beginning in Korea, we had 
to offset the enemy’s almost overwhelming 
numbers with superior weapons and fire 
power in the hands of outrumbered but 
courageous Americans. Therefore, almost 
immediately after the fighting in Korea be- 


gan, the Far East Command requested and 
obtained approval for rates of fire for four 
basic types, which were several times greater 
than World War I rates. 

The effect of these higher authorized rates 
was to decrease the existing supply in terms 
of days that it would last. It was very 
serious in the case of those types where the 
depot stocks were relatively low and where 
a considerable proportion of the existing 
stocks required renovation before shipment. 
As a consequence, these types did not reach 
the theater in sufficient volume to support 
the authorized rate and to build up a reason- 
able operating reserve. 

Thus, among some types of ammunition, 
it was necessary to ration the amounts avail- 
able almost from the beginning of combat 
in Korea. 

As a result of ammunition expenditures in 
Korea and shipments to the Far East for the 
creation of theater reserves, our depot stocks 
in the United States shrank. The drop is 
alarming in several cases unless we are to 
receive delivery in such volume as will check 
the depletion and tend to restore stock levels. 
Therefore, the early delivery of ammunition 
is essential. The projected rates of delivery 
are such as to permit the sustaining of vio- 
lent combat in Korea, if it recurs, from the 
production line. Should combat continue as 
at present or cease altogether, this produc- 
tion rate will begin to restore the depot 
stocks. 

It is these future deliveries, especially dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1953, that assume such 
importance in the light of the expenditure 
limitation in section 638 of the pending ap- 
propriation bill. Because the Army dares 
not reduce its acceptance of ammunition de- 
liveries in fiscal year 1953, the expenditure 
limitation would compel the Army to make 
drastic cuts in the acceptance of other equip- 
ment. 

But we must provide at least the bare 
minimum of equipment necessary to keep 
our forces in action. Hence, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine where to cut. We 
have to maintain balance, so we have tenta- 
tively allocated the cuts to major items other 
than ammunition. 

I should like to outline for you briefly the 
specific effects of the proposed limitation in 
four major areas: Trucks, tanks, antiaircraft, 
and communications equipment. 


TRUCKS 


Our tactical trucks are the backbone of 
the Army’s mobility in combat. During fiscal 
year 1951 alone we lost more than 35,000 
2½ ton trucks, weapons carriers, and jeeps 
in Korea. This number is 25 percent greater 
than the number of these vehicles which 
would be available for the National Guard 
and Organized Reserves under the limitation 
even if we stripped our overseas forces of all 
reserves. 

Of course, we could not use these trucks 
for training purposes at home and deny our 
exposed American troops overseas what they 
need to back them up. And yet, even if we 
stripped our National Guard and Reserve 
units, our troops overseas would not have 
enough vehicles to support them in combat 
if they were attacked. 


If this expenditure limitation is imposed, 
we shall have to eliminate over 3,000 medium 
tanks, with the result that we could accept 
only 300 tanks for our Army during the entire 
fiscal year. This means that we would not 
be able during fiscal year 1953 to support our 
overseas troops, including those on the front 
lines In Korea, with any spare modern tanks. 
We would also be left with almost an 80- 
percent shortage in our requirements for our 
newly developed post-World War II tanks for 
the active Army in the United States. Fur- 
thermore, we could not give a single modern 
tank to the National Guard or the Organized 
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Reserves for training, nor would there be a 
single modern tank in any of our depots. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT 


The Army’s antiaircraft role in the de- 
fense of the United States, of our own troops 
overseas, and of the Air Force bases around 
the world is a cause of constant concern to 
us. We actually need several hundred AA 
battalions for our air defenses, but we have 
only been able to establish less than half the 
number of active battalions required. 

One of the key items in our air defense is 
the T-33 fire control set which is an essen- 
tial part of our 90-millimeter and 120-milli- 
meter guns as well as of our new missiles. 
This equipment has been especially devel- 
oped to meet the threat of faster flying 
planes. It permits our weapons to fire effec- 
tively at greater ranges and higher altitudes. 

We need this new equipment not only for 
our active forces but for our National Guard 
units which we consider a vital part of the 
Nation’s antiaircraft defenses-in-being. If 
the expenditure limitation is imposed only 
about 30 percent of our National Guard AA 
units whom we count on for D-day readi- 
ness will have the T-33 equipment. 

COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 

The consumption in Korea of battlefield 
radios—handy-talkies and walkie-talkies—in 
fiscal year 1951 was over 22,000, nearly twice 
the number which would be available for the 
National Guard and Reserves un- 
der the proposed limitation on expenditures 
even if we denied our exposed troops over- 
seas the back-up they need. Consequently, 
under these circumstances it is doubtful that 
we could afford to issue these sets to our 
National Guard and Reserves. Further, we 
would only be able to equip our active Army 
in the United States with 50 percent of their 
needs. This situation, similar to that of 
tactical trucks, is one which I could not 
recommend, 

To summarize, it has been necessary to 
ration certain types of ammunition in Korea. 
It requires approximately 1½ years to estab- 
lish production lines and to achieve volume 
production of ammunition. The money ap- 
propriated by Congress has been put to 
work and volume production will begin in 
fiscal year 1953. 

If the limitation on expenditures is not 
imposed and we are permitted to accept de- 
liveries forecast for the coming fiscal year, 
it should not be necessary to ration ammu- 
nition again. However, if the limitation is 
imposed, we will have to curtail acceptance 
of major items of equipment so as not to 
endanger our ammunition supply in the 
future. 


Judge Sam C. Blair 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Cooper County Record: 

DIGNITY IN JUSTICE 

With the passing of the present Four- 
teenth Judicial Circuit our county loses a 
distin jurist. Judge Sam C. Blair 
will preside over the Cole County Circuit 
Court where State litigation originates be- 
cause it is the seat of the State capital. 
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The heavy load carried by Judge Blair for 
years in the six counties is well known, as 
is also his devotion to service. He is both 
brilliant and a hard, conscientious worker. 
Often he held court at night to keep the 
work current. 

All familiar with conduct of the courts 
in the circuit know also that his judicial 
mind has a fine sense of values as to his 
obligation to society and to the prisoner at 
the bar. With a fair chance to redeem a 
wrongdoer to citizenship, Judge Blair 
has been willing to give the man, or woman, 
a chance, even though it usually meant some 


criticism, ' 

Frequently the paroled defendant didn't 
live up to his obligations and opportunities, 
but it is better that justice be temporarily 
mocked than for every person whose foot 
slips to have no further chance to get to 
his feet. This is especially true of young 
people in trouble for the first time. 

No consideration of politics, race, creed, or 
position in life ever has entered into any 
decision by Judge Blair, unless one might say 
that the position of the lowly and friendless 
has been meticulously safeguarded. He never 
has allowed a defendant to enter a plea 
hastily, and usually he has insisted that the 
accused first consult counsel. Sometimes a 
prisoner has insisted that he doesn’t want a 
lawyer, but if the charge is grave Judge Blair 
has overruled him and has appointed a mem- 
ber of the bar to serve without fee. 

No man has a higher regard for the rights 
of the individual than Sam Blair. Court- 
room audiences have listened intently as 
he has dispassionately instructed a jury to 
bring in a verdict of not guilty because the 
State has failed to prove its case sufficiently 
for a conviction. 

Sometimes when there was no contention 
that a crime was not committed but venue 
was not established, it has rankled Judge 
Blair to so instruct a jury, but, as he has 
pointed out, it is part of the code, and if 
we begin by throwing out part of the law 
soon we will have none of our hard-won 
rights left and then liberty gives way to 
government by edict. It is better, Judge Blair 
often has pointed out, for many guilty men 
to go free than for one innocent one to be 
sentenced. 

‘Thus, in safeguarding the individual a ju- 
rist also is protecting society, for when any 

jeopardized 


danger. 

Thoughtless and poorly informed people 
often say that the law was made to protect 
the criminal and to provide fees for the 
lawyers. The truth is that a majority of 
malefactors have no funds. But the legal 
profession has done a poor job in public re- 
lations—informing the public of the facts. 

Judge Blair m rendering decisions in bor- 
derline cases and in other observations from 
the bench, has clarified many misapprehen- 
sions about the law. It protects human 
rights won on countless fields and in many 
forums through ages when the Anglo-Saxon 
race strove against many forms of tyranny. 
Only students of history can know how far we 
have come from the jungle of might that once 
made right. 

As men are not perfect, so the law is not. 
But it represents im practical form an ac- 
cumulation of safeguards, often abused, but 
the most practical code yet devised. Proof 
of that is in the progress made by democ- 
racies compared to the stagnation of society 
under dictatorships. 

Judge Sam Blair reflects credit on the 
judiciary. The implicit faith of all parties 
in his fairness, honesty, and intelligence 
could be cited in many cases, but precedent 
here is unnecessary; his integrity is accepted 
as self-evident. He will be missed in our 
courtroom, but his friends rejoice that he 
no longer will be overburdened in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 
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Killer Reds Pick up Their Fourth Varsity 
K at Koje: KKKK—Kremlin, Katyn, 
Korea, and Koje: Killers All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 15, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist murder of innocent POW’s 
on Koje brands the Reds with their 
fourth varsity K—K for killers. 

Communists were branded with their 
first K for the killings hatched in the 
Kremlin—these are legion; their second 
K for the slaughter of Polish officers at 
Katyn; their third K comes for their 
butchery of noncombatants in Korea; 
their fourth from Koje. 

Radio Moscow now has a “first” it can 
boast of without fear of successful con- 
tradiction: The world’s first K branded 
beasts, Kremlin, Katyn, Korea, Koje: 
Killers all. 

How unlike our own 4-H Clubs: 
health, heart, hands, and head, 


Butte, Mont. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
an article on Butte, Mont., by Mr. R. H. 
Fletcher, and carried in the Ford Times 
for July 1952. It is well worth the atten- 
tion of the membership because it gives 
an understanding of the most pictur- 
esque and interesting city in the United 
States and because it portrays an inkling 
of some of the characteristics which 
have made Butte, Mont., and America 
great: 

Burre, MONT. 
(By R. H. Fletcher) 

Butte's most loyal citizens concede that 
their town isn’t beautiful. But in the same 
breath they point out pridefully that it is 
the greatest mining camp in the world—a 
mile high and a mile deep—the richest hill 
on earth. The hill is a western spur of the 
continental divide, honeycombed to a depth 
of 4,200 feet with over a thousand miles of 
drifts and stopes. Its complex vein system 
has produced millions of dollars“ worth of 
copper, zinc, and manganese, and there is 
no end in sight. 

It isn’t a big city—maybe 40,000, including 
suburbs. Residential areas are widely scat- 
tered. There is a democratic, if not esthetic, 
mingling of log cabin, imported chateau, 
modest bungalow, colonial mansion, ginger- 
bread cottage, and plain, uninspired house. 
Interspersed among them are occasional 
mine shafts, tracks, and dumps. The dull 
reverberation of blasting far beneath the 
surface may startle visitors, but it’s a homey 
sound to the Butte born and bred. 

To be known as a Butte miner carries dis- 
tinction in the craft, The hill has always 
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attracted master miners from other States 
and countries. Anyone from a foreign land 
is almost sure to find a neighborhood here 
that speaks his language. Each group main- 
tains its individuality, and topping them all 
are the volatile Irish, who came early and 
are staying late. There are more Sullivans 
than Smiths in the Butte phone book. 

Strange stories have been told about 
Butte’s many facts—her industrial impor- 

tance, her turbulent history, her weird poli- 
tics—but it’s the lovable, laughable antics of 
her people—especially the Irish—that give 
the camp color and make it my favorite town. 

It was the Irish who used to hire the 
Cornish band to head their St. Patrick's Day 
parades, because they could never organize 
a band of their own. Not that each broth 
of a bye couldn’t lilt a lay or toot a horn 
with the best of musicians, but each one 
insisted on being the leader. 

The name of Mayor Pat Mullins goes ring- 
ing down the corridors of time for having 
introduced President Teddy Roosevelt to the 
assembled Butte populace as the hero of 
San Diego Hill. Callahan the Bum was a big- 
hearted soul with an uncontrollable thirst. 
In an indigo mood he spent most of one 
afternoon trying to hang himself. Being 
a gregarious individual he chose a busy 
downtown street for his farewell perform- 
ance and used a convenient awning rope. 
The passing crowd displayed only a mild in- 
terest and offered no interference, on the 
assumption that it was a private rather than 
a community affair. This piqued Mister 
Callahan no end. He finally gave up the at- 
tempt, darkly avowing to the world at large 
that he “would have shown em something 
pretty fancy in suicides if the damn rope 
hadn't choked me so.” 

Another Butte Irishism concerns Patsy 
O'Hara, who called at the light company’s 
Office to register a kick and encountered Dan- 
ny Leary at the desk. Said Patsy, 01 
have a complaint to make. Me light meter 
crapes.” 

“Creeps, is it,“ said Danny, “and how do 
you know?” 

“It’s in a dark closet,” said Patsy. “Oi've 
suspicted the spalpeen for a long toime so 
this mornin’ I snuck in, turned on the light 
real quick, and there it was crapin’, bad cess 
to it.“ 

Said Danny, “And if it wouldn’t be creepin’ 
when you turned on the light we would be 
after puttin’ in a new wan.” 

The party-loving, sentimental folks from 
the Emerald Isle get a temporal as well as a 
spiritual satisfaction out of wakes—a custom 
which they have made prevalent in Butte. 
Irish eyes can weep as readily as they can 
smile, but not for long. Friends go to pay 
their respects and to convey their condo- 
lences, then linger for the social aspects of 
the occasion. They know that the departed 
would encourage them to do so were he in 
a position to express himself, but unfortu- 
nately his position is usually recumbent. 

Next to wakes, the Irish enjoy politics 
most. This penchant makes a Butte ballot 
read like a Dublin directory. They also have 
a flair for nicknames and it is a drab char- 
acter who doesn’t have some descriptive 
moniker added to the one his parents gave 
him. Sometimes they are more frank than 
complimentary. Redneck, Ears, Straight- 
back, Mickey the Scamp, Wrinkle, Gooseneck, 
Skid, Hammer Head, the Bull, Creeper, Rim- 
mer, and Rags are among the milder appella- 
tions, current and past. When Mrs. Finne- 
gan and her brood of comely daughters blos- 
somed out in new mink coats, or reasonable 
facsimiles thereof, they were dubbed the Fur- 
bearing Finnegans, 

However it was the Cornishmen, or Cousin 
Jacks, as they are known in mining circles, 
who introduced dog racing in Butte. Out of 
that pastime grew the country’s professional 
dog racing, with the greyhounds pursuing 
Rusty, the uncatchable electric rabbit that 
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runs on a rail, On certain summer nights at 
the track out on the Flat south of town the 
pari-mutuel windows are very busy. Much 
ritual attends the procedure from the time 
the lean entries are paraded in the paddock 
until photo-finish results are posted and bets 
collected. To disturb the prescribed sequence 
is heresy. 

Nevertheless, one night during the third 
event, some humorist—an Irishman, may- 
be?—turned a live jackrabbit loose on the 
floodlighted back stretch, in front of the 
racing hounds. It was an inspiration such 
as the dogs had never before experienced, 
but they were equal to it. They let out an 
extra link of speed and left the track for 
parts unknown, in the wake of the bouncing, 
dodging quarry. Pandemonium broke loose 
in the grandstand, and there was neither re- 
joicing nor lamenting in Butte that night, 
for all bets had to be declared off. 

Butte citizens are partial to dogs, and the 
canines are as variable in antecedents as 
are their owners. The job of dog catcher 
pays well, but the city council always has 
trouble finding someone willing to accept 
the honor and the honorarium. It makes 
a person unpopular with much of the citi- 
zenry, and as fast as the dog catcher can 
clap unsponsored dogs into the cage on his 
truck, Butte kids quietly let them out. 

The real story of Butte literally goes deep- 
er than the surface froth and fresting. It is 
a story of brains, industry and engineering, 
the tale of two cities, one beneath the other, 
the saga of thousands of men at work un- 
derground, with not much more indication 
on top than the throaty harmony of mine 
whistles, the spin of sheave wheels on gal- 
lows frames, the occasional rumble of ore 
trains. It is a story of progress from hand- 
operated windlasses to million-dollar elec- 
trie hoists that snatch skips full of ore from 
levels 2,000, 3,000, even 4,000 feet below the 
surface, and dump them in bins on top with 
delicate precision—15,000 tons a day for a 
normal operation. 

Miners in hard hats and digging clothes 
gather, lunch buckets in hand, at shaft col- 
lars when it is time to change shifts. Men 
appear or drop out of sight as double deck 
cages shuttle up and down the shafts. It 
is all very orderly and efficient. There is no 
perceptible glamour, yet out of those shafts 
has come about $3,000,000,000 worth of 
metals. For years the Hill furnished one 
third of the Nation’s copper, and it now pro- 
duces 95 percent of its manganese. This 
story of production is important for without 
it there would be no Butte, with its check- 
ered past and picturesque present. 

The only one of Butte’s copper kings to be 
memorialized by friends and admirers was 
Marcus Daly, the Irishman whose faith 
turned Butte from a moribund silver camp 
into a copper bonanza. One of his race 
horses, Tammany, was the idol of Butte's 
track addicts. Whenever Tammany was en- 
tered on the big time back east, Butte bet 
its collective shirt on him, and Tammany 
came through. In appreciation, his portrait 
is done in colored hardwood inlay on the 
buffet floor of the Montana Hotel in Butte's 
neighboring smelter town, Anaconda. 

When the Irish collected funds for a 
statue of Marcus Daly they went first class, 
as usual. The bronze figure by St. Gau- 
dens stands on the crest of the hill at the 
school of mines where Marcus can scan the 
city for which he did so much and which 
did so much for him. When the statue was 
unveiled only one complaint was registered. 
Timothy Aloysius McCarthy said, “Faith, 
they should have had him on a foine, white 
harse. Marcus was always nuts about 
harses.” 

There is only one Butte in the world— 
generous, boisterous, sentimental, swagger- 
ing, friendly. Nowhere else have I found 
such spontaneous and prodigal response to 
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charitable or patriotic call, such whimsical 
humor and mischief, or such an assortment 
of unurual characters. Live there a little 
while and Butte will be your favorite city, 
too. 


Damage From Great Lakes Water Levels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the permission obtained by me today, 
I present for printing in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a newspaper article from 
the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal of June 
19, 1952, entitled “Lakes Cause Damage 
of $6,161,000 in State of Wisconsin.” 

The article was ordered to be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


LAKES Cause DAMAGE or $6,161,000 IN STATE—- 

HIGH WATERS ON SUPERIOR AND 

Lass BUILDINGS AND LAND; Army TALLIES 

Loss 

Wisconsin has taken a $6,161,000 beating 
from Lake Michigan and Lake Superior in 
the last year. 

Gale-driven high waters have battered 
homes, cottages, camps, power houses, water- 
works, sewerage plants, sea walls; robbed 
the shores of beaches, lawns, farm land; car- 
ried away docks, boats, trees, and flooded or 
undermined streets and State highways. 

They even made some householders hang 
their furnaces from cellar joists to keep 
winter fires from being doused. 

The widespread damage—typical of what's 
been happening on all five Great Lakes—has 
just been tallied by the Army Engineer 
Corps for Congress. The corps reveals in a 
report filling four bulky volumes that waves 
of terrific force have done $5,179,000 damage 
on Wisconsin's Lake Michigan shore and 
$982,000 on its Lake Superior shore. 

That havoc runs to $10,462 a mile over the 
State’s 495 miles on Lake Michigan; to $3,022 
a mile on its 325 miles of Lake Superior shore 
line. The average is $7,513 a mile. 

ALL STATES SUFFERED 

Simultaneously Michigan’s upper penin- 
sula in reaches contiguous to Wisconsin has 
suffered a $1,929,000 lashing—$1,430,000 on 
its Lake Superior side, $499,000 on its Lake 
Michigan front. 

All eight Lake States have suffered. Ag- 
gregate damages reach $61,252,900—$11,200 
for each of America’s 5,469 miles of lake 
shore, Canada, also hard hit, has not tallied 
its wreckage. 

Michigan has been hit hardest—621, 706,650 
worth of damage—for it borders four lakes 
and long stretches of connecting waters. It 
has suffered these losses: Along Lake Michi- 
gan $8,981,000, Huron $6,975,750, Erie, $4,- 
319,900, Superior $1,430,000. 

Tilinois had damages of $11,288,000; New 
York $7,526,550, Ohio $6,979,400, Wisconsin 
$6,161,000, Indiana $5,195,800, Minnesota $1,- 
947,000, Pennsylvania $448,500. 


HIGHEST ON MICHIGAN 


By lakes the devastation runs: Michigan 
$30,643,800, Erie $11,920,200, Ontario $7,~ 
354,150, Huron $6,975,750, Superior $4,359,000, 

Wisconsin’s damage amounts to $4,657,000 
to private property and $1,504,000 to public 
installations. This roundup covers the pe- 
riod from the spring of 1951 to that of 
1952 on Lake Michigan and 2 years on Lake 
Superior, 


The State’s greatest stretches of damaged 
properties are between Green Bay and Stur- 
geon Bay, $1,039,000; Port Washington to 
Milwaukee to Racine, $994,000; Sheboygan 
to Port Washington, $877,000; Racine to the 
Illinois State line, $820,000; Michigan State 
line to Green Bay, $703,000; Superior har- 
bor, $411,000; Port Wing to Ashland, $404,- 
000; Manitowoc to Sheboygan, $300,000; Ke- 
waunee to Manitowoc, $286,000; Sturgeon 
Bay to Kewaunee, $160,000; Apostle islands 
to Michigan State line, $93,000; Ashland to 
Apostle islands, $50,000; Superior to Port 
Wing, $24,000. 

FARM LAND DAMAGED 

The reports, made available for publication 
at the office of Col. George Kumpe, district 
engineer at Milwaukee, show these damages 
to Wisconsin private property: 


Residential: $2,223,000; $2,035,000 of it 
along Lake Michigan, $188,000 on Lake 
Superior. 


Commercial: $1,103,000; 6837, 000 on Michi- 
gan, $266,000 on Superior. 

Farms and idle land: $313,000; $276,000 on 
Michigan, $37,000 on Superior. 

Utilities: $48,000; $32,000 on Michigan, 
$16,000 on Superior. 

It also revealed that flooding of all kinds 
of property, private and public, added up to 
$1,085,000; $845,000 of it on Lake Michigan, 
$240,000 on Superior. 

Damages to public property were detailed 
as follows: 

Parks and beaches: $861,000; $719,000 on 
Lake Michigan, $142,000 on Lake Superior. 

Utilities: $510,000; $435,000 on Michigan, 
$75,000 on Superior. 

Harbors: $18,000 on Lake Superior. 
shown for Lake Michigan.) 

SET ON 1952 PRICES 

Damages were set by Army Engineers with 
the co-operation of George P. Steinmetz, 
chief engineer of the Wisconsin public serv- 
ice commission, appointed by Governor 
Kohler to the task. They were alded by the 
State natural resources committee, the Wis- 
consin League of Municipalities, and lake- 
ravaged cities and counties. 

Damage inventoried included direct ones 
to existing protective structures, costs of 
building new ones, whole or partial destruc- 
tion of buildings, docks, and piers, land loss 
due to erosion and depreciation to remaining 
land and improvements. Indirect damages 
covered costs of fighting back the waters, loss 
of business (commercial, industrial, recrea- 
tional), and increased overheads, Estimates 
were made on 1952 price levels. 

DETAILS ARE GIVEN 

Most striking of the report were: 

Milwaukee to Racine: This 24-mile stretch 
generally eroded back 15 feet; worst at north- 
ern end. Greatest single damage at Electric 
Co.'s new Oak Creek township power plant 
project where expensive piling washed out 
twice and had to be replaced. 

Milwaukee to Port Washington: Bluffs for 
27 miles eroded 5 to 25 feet. Biggest damage 
in public parks, requiring large sums for 
protective works. Parts of Fox Point Beach 
Road washed out twice, calling for new 
riprapping. About 15 expensive homes 9 
miles north of Milwaukee close to shore 
depreciated greatly in value. Private pro- 
tective structures in Milwaukee north sub- 
urbs breached; wave undercutting of bluffs 
will bring new erosion. 

Racine to Illinois line: Extensive damage 
to homes, roads, protective structures in 
Kenosha and Chiwaukee sections, as sand 
bluffs have eroded back up to 100 feet in a 
year. 

Port Washington to Sheboygan: Some 76 
summer cottages and year-round homes in 
Oostburg region, 744 miles south of Sheboy- 
gan harbor, in grave danger as low sand bluff 
has eroded back 60 feet. Some of these 
houses being undermined, others now on 
edge of bluff. 


(None 
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FERRY DOCK DAMAGED 


Sheboygan to Manitowoc: Sixteen Sheboy- ` 
gan homes in a half mile damaged consid- 
erably by erosion. If erosion is not halted 
they are likely to be lost. For 26 miles to 
north, erosion is 15 to 35 feet. In Manitowoc, 
a highway to car ferry dock was damaged. 

Manitowoc to Kewaunee: Four miles of 
State highway 42, Manitowoc to Two Rivers, 
only a few feet now from top of shore bluff. 
Tons of stone are being dumped to save it. 
Erosion of 20 to 85 feet has destroyed much 
of long, narrow ribbon of park and beach 
along this road. Point Beach park badly 
damaged in south Manitowoc. A power line 
had to be moved back. 


Information on Operation Anonymous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp an article on Andrue H. 
Berding, soon to be Director of Informa- 
tion for the Defense Department. 

The Defense Department is to be com- 
mended for availing itself of the services 
of Mr. Berding who has already made 
great contributions to the welfare and 
security of our country. He will, as al- 
ways, do an outstanding job in his new 
assignment and both the defense estab- 
lishment and the country will be the 
better off for the services he will render: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 13, 1952] 


STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
INFORMATION ON OPERATION ANONYMOUS 


WasxHINGTON.—Information officers are 
among the most abused—sometimes quite 
eae ata of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

They get blamed by the press for conceal- 
ing information which their superiors have 
kept them from knowing. They get blamed 
by their superiors for allowing leaks to get 
into the press they couldn’t prevent even 
if they wished. 

It’s a hard life, very anonymous, usually 
thankless. Good information officers are 
neeced by the Federal Government, but their 
importance and status are rarely appre- 
ciated by top officials. Good information 
Officers are valuable to the press, which often 
accepts their services grudgingly and very 
cavalierly. 

One weakness is that the Government to- 
day does not have sufficient information of- 
cers of independent stature and force to do 
their jobs properly. It is for this reason 
that the Defense Department’s appointment 
of Andrue H. Berding as its Director of In- 
formation is such a welcome step. 

I have a feeling that Secretary of Defense 
Robert A. Lovett and his deputy, Wiliam E. 
Foster, for whom Mr. Berding worked with 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
know why they wanted him for this critical, 
hot-spot information post. 

They know Mr. Berding is not beholden 
to the Government career. He didn’t come 
seeking the job; he was drafted. 

They know he has a passion for getting out 
the facts and a talent for digging out the 
meaningful facts, not just the superficial- 
ities. 
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They know that he will neither be used 
by the top brass of the military nor be bullied 
by the press. 

They know he understands the necessity 
of guarding military security, but they also 
know that his first instinct is not to reach 
for a rubber stamp blandly marked “Classi- 
fied” whether somebody suggests a little in- 
formation ought to be given to the public, 

Mr. Berding knows his job from the pri- 
vate practice of journalism—he was with the 
Associated Press for 13 years, for 5 years its 
bureau chief in Rome—and he has improved 
upon his knowledge by the experience he has 
had with the Government. 

After serving with the Office of Strategic 
Services overseas during the war, he di- 
rected the dynamic propaganda campaign 
for the Marshall plan in Italy. Later, on 
loan from the ECA, he rescued Defense Mo- 
bilizer Charles E. Wilson from one of the 
sorriest press-relations messes in which an 
able public official ever got himself tangled. 
And now Mr. Lovett and Mr. Foster, two of 
the best administrators in Washington today, 
have hbeckoned—you can’t argue with a 
tank—and said to Mr. Berding: “You're it.” 
So on July 1 he will transfer to the Pentagon 
from his post as director of information 
with the Mutual Security Administration. 

No Washington correspondent or corre- 
spondents can by themselves get at all, or 
even most, of the essential facts of Govern- 
ment in all its complexities today. This is 
why Government information officers are a 
needed service—to the press as well as to the 
Government itself. 

Mr. Berding has a constructive concept of 
what that service ought to be. He put it 
this way to me the other day: 

“I believe in the importance and necessity 
of Government information. It ranks im- 
mediately after Government administration. 
Our administrators can administer, but their 
actions lose their full effect without infor- 
mation officers to explain their purpose, 
scope, and results. 

“There has been an effort in the last few 
years to depreciate the status of the Govern- 
ment information specialist. I regret this 
movement. The Government cannot attract 
to itself information personnel of the re- 
quired high standards until this movement 
is reversed. 

“The role of the information officer, I feel, 
should be a positive rather than a negative 
one. He should strive to make information 
and background available, not suffocate it. 
While bearing in mind the precepts of mili- 
tary security, he should also balance the ad- 
vantage of keeping the American people in- 
formed as against the disadvantage of letting 
strategic information get a potential enemy. 

“Giving out information, however, is not 
enough. Government information must in- 
clude adequate background. The functions 
and actions of Government have become so 
complex that the issuance of bare facts con- 
cerning them is often confusing rather than 
informative. An explanation is required of 
the reason for the action, of its purpose, its 
expected effect, its relationship to other 
Government actions.” 

If Mr. Berding isn’t hamstrung with bu- 
reaucratic red tape, the Defense Department 
will know he’s on the job, and the public, as 
well as the military, will be better off. 


Typical Military Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, May 23, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp the following 


editorial from the Trentonian of June 
19, 1952. The editorial comments upon 
the unwillingness of the Air Force to 
consider seriously alternate sites for the 
location of the proposed Military Air 
Transport Service Terminal at McGuire 
Air Force Base in Burlington County. 

I have consistently opposed efforts of 
the Air Force to take from production 
700 acres of the richest farm land in New 
Jersey. I believe that alternate sites are 
available near McGuire AFB that will 
adequately serve the purpose of the Air 
Force without destroying land that Bur- 
lington County can ill afford to lose. I 
fail to understand the reluctance of Air 
Force officials to consider these alter- 
nate sites which I personally believe to 
be fully suited for their purposes. 

The editorial follows: 


TYPICAL MILITARY THINKING 


The insistent attitude of the Air Force of- 
ficials in acquiring 700 acres of fine New Jer- 
sey farmland to expand McGuire Field is a 
trifle hard for the civilian mind to grasp, 
particularly when other land, seemingly just 
as suitable for the purpose, is readily avail- 
able. 

The section the military group is contem- 
plating buying is heavily wooded, fertile 
ground with one of the finest crop produc- 
ing records in the State. 

As an alternative, United States Senator H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH and Congressman CHARLES 
R. HowELL have suggested purchasing land 
immediately adjacent to the southern end of 
the base. 

This land is sparsely wooded, less suitable 
for farming and in all probability would 
cost less to acquire and far less to adapt for 
the purposes of the Air Force. 

Despite all these considerations plus the 
bitter opposition of the local congressional 
members, Governor Driscoll and the owners 
and operators of the farms, Air Force officials 
have shown no inclination to change their 
plans. 

As we mentioned earlier, while it may be 
hard for the civilian mind to fathom the rea- 
son for the determined stand, apparently it’s 
very clear to the military mind and typical 
of its thinking. 


The Political Issues of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, every 
American is for tax reduction. Every 
American wants deficit spending stopped. 
Every American wants a balanced budg- 
et. But half of the Republican voters 
want Tart for President, and half of the 
Republican voters want Eisenhower. 
Why cannot Republican voters agree 
cn the man who will bring about tax re- 
duction, stop deficit spending, and es- 
tablish a balanced Federal budget? 

Senator Tarrhasarecord. He is defi- 
nitely for tax reduction. He has said if 
elected he will cut taxes. He has op- 
posed deficit spending and urged a bal- 
anced budget. Tarr favors a change in 
our foreign policy and a reduction in 
our foreign spending. He wants to 
limit our foreign commitments. He 
knows we cannot reduce taxes and con- 
tinue our foreign give-away program, 
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If Americans want taxes reduced, deficit 
spending stopped, and a balanced budget 
established, they should choose Tarr for 
President. 

The 1952 presidential campaign is 
neither a popularity contest nor a beauty 
contest. It is a fight for the preserva- 
tion of the principles we have lived by 
end prospered under during the 150 
years preceding the New Deal. 

There are over 90,000,000 legal voters 
in the United States that could and 
should vote next November. In recent 
national elections, approximately half 
of our legal voters did not bother to vote. 
In 1948, 48,000,000 voters went to the 
polls and cast their ballot, while some 
42,000,000 voters stayed at home. In 
1950—an off-year election—42,000,000 
voters went to the polls and cast their 
ballots, and 48,000,000 stayed at home. 

These 42,000,000 to 48,000,000 stay-at- 
home voters constitute a tremendous 
reservoir that can be and must be tapped 
this November if America as we have 
known her is to be saved for our children, 

The following editorial taken from 
the Daily News-Tribune of La Salle, II., 
asks five very pertinent questions that 
have a bearing upon the issues of the 
fall campaign: 

Wr? 

When the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent comes around telling folks what the 
administration has done for this country 
and for the people during its 20 years in 
Office, a good many of us are going to want 
to know why it did some of the things it 
did. Some fine questions for that candidate 
to answer are: 

Why did the administration allow the 
dollar to drop to a value of 53 cents, so 
that a $10,000 insurance policy is actually 
worth $5,400? 

Why do they tax the consumer to pay 
for price supports so the consumer can pay 
more for his food? 

Why, with taxes higher than they ever 
were, is there a Government debt amounting 
to more than $1,650 for every man, woman, 
and child in the United States? 

Why did the administration increase the 
number of Government employees from 600,- 
000 to 2,500,000 during the 20 years? What 
need is there for 1,812 departments, agencies, 
boards, bureaus, and commissions? 

Why are there 29 different agencies en- 
gaged in making loans, 28 in handling wel- 
fare projects, 16 in wildlife preservation, 
50 in compiling statistics that often disagree? 

Why is there one Federal employee 
serving every 32 American Indians? And 
why in the State of Washington, is there one 
farm agent for every 36 farmers? 


Neal Archer, American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recor a news story from the 
June 17, 1952, issue of the Montana 
Standard of Butte, Mont., on Neal 
Archer, 

This is a story of courage and per- 
severance, It is the story of a man who 
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would not stay down; a man who did 
not know the meaning of the word 
“quit.” It is a story of faith, strength, 
and inspiration in the heart of a man 
who has contributed greatly to his city, 
his State, and his country. Itis the story 
of Neal Archer, American: 

NEAL ARCHER, CRIPPLED BY POLIO FOR 40 YEARS, 

Is POPULAR FIGURE AT CONCLAVE 

Nothing succeeds like success. For proof 
meet Neal Archer, 61, of Fort Benton, father, 
mechanic, public official, mail carrier, and one 
of the most popular delegates attending the 
seventy-fifth annual convention of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows now under 
way in Butte. 

What makes Mr. Archer successful? 

Here’s the answer. 

When only 19 years of age, that was back 
in 1910, Neal’s future seemed mighty dark. 
He was stricken with polio and the effect of 
the disease left him a cripple—unable to 
walk—but he didn’t give up and made the 
vow that as soon as possible he would be- 
come self-reliant. 

A native of Minnesota, he came to Mon- 
tana with his parents at the age of 9 years. 
He followed the usual paths of young boys 
and saw the advent of the automobile. He 
became interested in gasoline engines and 
learned what made them tick so that when 
he was still in his teens his services were in 
demand by those who operated the gas bug- 
gi 


ies. 

After his attack of polio and learning that 
his legs were useless to him, Neal sought a 
trade he could follow. He turned to print- 
ing and after a couple of years was con- 
sidered pretty proficient at the type case. 
All type at that time was hand set. 

Then the linotype came into being. Mr. 
Archer turned to carpentering. At this he 
became efficient with the hammer and saw 
but his field there was limited and he went 
to the operation of a taxi service and for 
20 years he made taxi and emergency runs 
throughout the State. 

“That was in the days when automobiles 
were few and far between,” he recalled while 
sitting in the lobby of the Hotel Finler greet- 
ing friends and acquaintances assembled for 
the convention. 

“How did you manage to operate cars 
without the use of your legs,” he was asked? 

“I designed my own controls—all for the 
hands,” he said, “and never got into difi- 
culty. When I was younger I guess I oper- 
ated a car like any other motorist. A fiat 
tire held no terrors for me. I could and still 
can get out and change a tire if I have to. 
However, I can’t say I like the task.” Now 
he buys new tires frequently to avoid flats. 

Mr, Archer then explained that now, as 
operator of two private automobiles for 
family use, he designed and operates a four- 
wheel drive war surplus vehicle which he 
redesigned to get over snow drifts and 
through mudholes. Twice weekly he man- 
ages to cover a 96-mile drive each way on a 
star mail route originating in his home town. 

As with the first car, Mr. Archer designed 
and constructed all controls for his vehicles. 
To enter and leave the autos he has a special 
ramp where he parks. On this ramp he can 
wheel right to the door of the car where he 
can enter or leave without aid. He never 
seeks an especially equipped car—just buys 
a stock model and makes and installs his own 
controls. 

“I can also get into and out of the car 
when away from the ramp,” he went on, 
“put it is a litle more difficult. However, I 
do not have to depend on anyone when I 
go any place,” he asserted. 

Mr. Archer drove to Butte, accompanied 
by his wife, who is prominent in the Re- 
bekah lodge, and his granddaughter. He 
parked his car in a Butte garage and de- 
pends on his wheel chair to get around. 
Incidentally, the present wheel chair is the 
only one he has purchased since being 


stricken with the crippling malady. He used 
to construct his own. 

After driving taxi, Mr. Archer’s reputation 
as a mechanic spread far and wide, His serv- 
ices were always in demand, especially to 
start those balky gasoline engines that first 
came out. 

In addition to building security for him- 
self he found “the girl” and married. His 
family consisted of two sons and two daugh- 
ters. One daughter was lost in a drowning 
accident when she was eight. The others 
reached the adult stage. 

When World War II broke out, Royal 
Archer, one son now serving as highway 
patrolman in Dillon, was with the Navy in 
Pearl Harbor. The other son, Neal, Jr., 
entered the Air Force and went to France 
as pilot of a P-38 fighter plane. He was 
killed in action while engaged in softening 
up operations, just before D-day in France. 

His surviving daughter, Mrs. Alva Ayers, 
and her family live in Fort Benton. 

For the last 12 years Mr. Archer has been 
carrying the mail. In winter he found it 
necessary to have special equipment to get 
over the snow-covered roads and in spring 
through the mud-filled gullies and depres- 
sions. 

In the earlier experiences he constructed a 
snowmobile with tractor treads and “never 
since I took the contract have I missed a 
run,” he declared. “I was delayed at times 
but always managed to get through and get 
back home, Frequently I doubled on an- 
other route and made the required deliveries 
on time.” 

During World War II, with two sons in 
service, Mr. Archer cast around for something 
to do to add his bit to the war effort. A 
shortage of civilian goods gave him his oppor- 
tunity. He learned the welding business and 
opened a shop in which he worked long and 
hard to keep vital farm machinery moving. 

“I have repaired parts to keep a farmer 
going that I would not look at a second time 
when conditions were normal,” he said. “But 
war isn't normal and extraordinary efforts 
were required.” 

Weary after the war he found it necessary 
to give up the shop which he turned over 
to his son, Royal, and his son-in-law, Alva. 
However the shop was eventually sold. 

When Nation-wide appeals for funds with 
which to fight polio and aid victims of the 
disease were started, Mr. Archer was one of 
the first in his region to join in the effort. 
He organized the annual polio drive in Fort 
Benton and served several years as chairman 
of the organization which was successful in 
all campaigns. 

Lately he has been named chairman of 
the Red Cross disaster committee for Mon- 
tana. There isn’t much to be done by that 
group as yet but I fear the time will come 
when the committee’s services will be vital. 
We'll just keep plugging along.” 

In addition to carrying the mails, Mr. 
Archer is serving his second term as public 
administrator. He devotes much of his spare 
time to the task of sharpening lawn mowers 
and other small machines, and keeps his 
hand in mechanically. d 

Through his carpentry and mechanical 
experiences and ability, he takes care of 
the maintenance of his home, In years gone 
by and “when the boys were home we built 
a number of boats for use on the Missouri.” 
He explained that “me and the boys invented 
a couple of boats” to get away from low- 
water hazards. All inventions were suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Archer affiliated with the Odd Fellows 
lodge back in 1940. He took an immediate 
interest in the lodge work and was soon 
elected to office. He filled each chair in 
succession and except for absence from town 
has never missed a lodge meeting. 

The “brothers” he said have been most 
kind and considerate and “without my 
knowledge have installed ramps in the lodge 
room to make my passage easy. At other 
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lodges, those on second floors and higher, I 
always find a willing bunch of the boys on 
hand to carry me to the lodge room. 

“Except for getting upstairs,” he smiled, 
“I never am confronted by difficulties. You 
know I’m thinking of making a tread of 
some kind for this wheel chair so I won't 
have to impose on anyone when it comes to 
stair climbing.” 

Mr. Archer will remain in the mining city 
until the close of the convention. Monday 
night he was the recipient of a special degree, 
the decoration of chivalry, in token for his 
outstanding work with the fraternity. 

After the convention he plans to make a 
short run to Dillon to visit his son and 
family and then will take off cross-country 
for Hoquiam, Wash., where he will be the 
guest of his aged mother, Mrs. Reuben 
Archer. After a few days in Washington he 
plans to return home with his mother ac- 
companying him for a summier visit in 
Montana. 

“God has been good to me and mine,” Mr. 
Archer observed. 


Use of Domestic Wool in Government 
Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the following tele- 
gram from C. J. Fawcett, of the National 
Wool Marketing Corp., to John H. Davis, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C., to be used in connection with 
Senate hearings on H. R. 7391, the de- 
fense appropriation bill. I feel that the 
facts set forth in this telegram should 
ee available to the entire member- 
ship. 

The telegram, dated June 21, 1952, is 
as follows: 


Mr. Jonn H. Davis, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Wool Marketing Corp., of 281 
Summer Street, Boston, which I represent, 
is a national cooperative wool-selling agency 
serving 23 States, cooperative wool-market- 
ing associations which have a growers’ meme 
bership of approximately 70,000 wool grow- 
ers in 23 States, on behalf of our membership 
and of the domestic wool-growing industry 
as a whole we urge the retention of the Berry 
amendment, which would require the use of 
domestic wool in all Government contracts. 

Growers have long been under the impres- 
sion that when Congress enacted the “made 
in America” act they intended that domes- 
tic wool would be used exclusively in Gov- 
ernment contracts so long as it was avall- 
able at reasonable prices. Domestic wool is 
plentiful and obtainable at prices below 
parity. There is a carry-over from the do- 
mestic 51 clip of about 60,000,000 pounds and 
practically all of the 52 clip now being shorn 
is still without a market. 

The Department of Agriculture announced 
a price-support program effective April 1 of 
this year at 90 percent of parity. In the 
year 1951 there were orders placed for ap- 
proximately 94,955,000 linear yards of apparel. 
Fabrics for Government purposes out of a 
total of 306,000,000 total consumption and 
approximately 16,000,000 linear yards blanket 
material out of a total of 30,000,000. These 
Government orders placed in 1951 required 
the equivalent of at least 475,000,000 pounds 
domestic greased wool or about twice the 
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domestic production in that year. It is esti- 
mated that probably not more than 25 per- 
cent of this wool was of domestic origin. 

Certainly if use of domestic wool had been 
required in Government contracts no sup- 
port program would now be necessary for the 
domestic wool would have all been consumed. 
About 11,000,000 pounds of wool tops 
(scoured and combed wool) have been pur- 
chased by the United States in Uruguay since 
January 1 through manipulated currency 
arrangement which amounts to an export 
subsidy by the Uruguayan Government upon 
shipment of tops to the United States of an 
amount about equal to the combing and 
sorting costs in the United States. These 
importations have displaced about 35,000,000 
pounds of domestic wool and approximately 
1,757,775 man-hours of domestic labor. 

The wool growers believe that section 303 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amendment re- 
quiring the imposition of countervailing 
duties to offset the subsidies granted an ex- 
portation of tops to the United States from 
the Uruguayan Government could and should 
have been invoked but was not. 

We also believe that section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1949, as 
amended, provides for import quotas or im- 
port fees which would if applied have cor- 
rected this gross injustice. We have been 
unable to get relief from either source. We 
therefore respectfully request favorable con- 
sideration by this committee of this amend- 
ment which, if enacted, would provide a 
measure of relief and possibly make a price- 
support program for domestic wool unneces- 
sary. We think we are entitled to Ameri- 
can markets for American-grown wool, 

C. J. FAWCETT, 
National Wool Marketing Corp. 


Flood Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, flood con- 
trol is one of the most important domes- 
tic problems with which we have to deal. 
It is not easy of solution. Those most 
vitally concerned cannot agree on what 
might be the proper approach. The Mis- 
souri River Basin presents the most vex- 
ing problem in this regard. This area is 
not just a spot to itself. It is the heart 
of America. It is the crossroads of the 
greatest Nation on earth. Within its 
confines is the second largest railroad 
center in America. The whole basin 
area comprises one-sixth of the United 
States and a most important segment of 
our economic life. In sections of these 
fertile valleys is a loess soil of astonish- 
ing depth and richness which authorities 
have stated is as fertile as the delta of the 
Ganges or the valley of the Nile. 

We have here a problem of defense, a 
problem of prosperity and security not 
only for the people of the Missouri Val- 
ley, but of the Nation as well. We need 
wise counsel and unselfish thinking on 
this great problem. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor», I include herewith an edi- 
torial from the Missouri Farmer. It is 
timely and presents an interesting and 
constructive viewpoint: 


Nation SPENDS “Krnc’s RANSOM” For FLOOD 
CoNTROL—RESULT, Monk FLOODS 


(By H. E. Klinefelter, editor, the 
Missouri Farmer) 


Missouri River floods have been increas- 
ing in number and becoming more devastat- 
ing during recent years. Last year the river 
was out of its banks about 6 weeks. This 
year it has already flooded the lowlands, and 
for all we know may do so again before the 
year is out. 

People have been suffering greatly because 
of these inundations. Many farmers and 
business people have been financially 
ruined. People are beginning to ask pene- 
trating questions about this worsening flood 
problem, 

Why are the floods more frequent than 
ever before? Why is the damage more ex- 
tensive? Perhaps these questions can be 
answered by the Missouri River Basin Sur- 
vey Commission, which has been holding 
hearings throughout the basin, and of which 
F. V. Heinkel and Senator Tom HEN- 
NINGS, Jr., are members representing Mis- 
souri. The Commission is due to have its 
report completed next January 1. 

As a long-time interested observer, it seems 
to me that the floods are increasing in size 
and frequency because of two things: First, 
the Corps of Army Engineers has interfered 
with the river channel so that the stream 
cannot carry its normal volume of water; 
and, second, due to erosion and the deple- 
tion of fertility, our topsoil is gradually be- 
coming thinner, and therefore less absorbent, 
and hence the rainwater rushes off it faster 
than ever before. 

When the topsoil is spongy with humus, 
it absorbs water in large volume. As the 
topsoil washes away, as it has been doing 
since the white man came with the plow, 
and we get down nearer to the impervious 
subsoil, the raindrops cannot readily pene- 
trate the soil. It washes down into the 
creeks and then into the main stream within 
a few hours after it falls on the upland. 

Damages caused by floods are increasing 
in size; first, because the upland solls can- 
not absorb water like they used to; and 
secondly, because the Army engineers have 
clogged up the river; and thirdly, of course, 
because there are more cities, highways, and 
other valuable installations in the low- 
lands than ever before. 

The Army engineers have been tinkering 
with the Missouri River since 1878. Indeed, 
snagging operations began as far back as 
1838. Up to 1910 they had spent $7,663,- 
130.48 for navigation purposes. Altogether, 
up to the end of last year, they have spent 
the enormous sum of $261,800,000 for river 
navigation, and there is still little navigation 
on the river today. 

Back in the 1930’s the Corps of Army En- 
gineers began driving pilings from the banks 
of the stream out into the channel. Their 
objective was to narrow down the river and 
thereby make it scour out a 6-foot channel 
for navigation. But it didn’t scour out. 
Farmers tell me that it couldn't scour out 
because of bedrock at many points. 

In any case, every farmer from Kansas 
City to St. Louis living along the Missouri 
River knows that the Engineers choked up 
the river with pilings. These pilings also 
dammed off the numerous sloughs that once 
carried a large volume of water. Fifteen- 
year-old cottonwoods and willows are now 
growing in the accreted lands behind the 
pilings. They catch sediment because they 
slow down the flow of water. This accreted 
land is now almost higher than the cul- 
tivated land in other parts of the bottoms. 
Unless something is done to prevent it, a 
time will surely come when the river will 
leave its bed and make a new channel 
through the lower land where cultivation of 
crops has made it impossible to catch sedi- 
ment and build up the land as in the case 
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where the cottonwoods and willows are grow- 
ing- 

The United States Geological Survey now 
substantiates farmers’ contentions that the 
Army engineers have clogged up the river, 
reduced its carrying capacity, and hence 
aggravated the flood conditions. It main- 
tains gaging stations at St. Joseph, Kan- 
sas City, Waverly, Boonville, and Hermann. 
It keeps records of daily river stages, and 
frequent measurements of flow are recorded. 
At every point where records are available 
the same general trend is found. The chan- 
nel capacity has been greatly reduced in the 
last 15 to 20 years. 

What can be done to cure the flood prob- 
lem? It may well be that floods can never 
be controlled absolutely. After all, water 
has to get away somehow. But there’s no 
question but what the enormous and costly 
inundations can be greatly lessened. The 
top can be taken off the biggest floods, while 
the small ones can be prevented altogether. 

It seems to me that the first thing which 
should be done is for Congress to order the 
pilings torn out starting at the Missouri 
River's mouth. The river should be widened 
so that the normal flow of water can be 
taken care of. 

On the uplands and throughout the entire 
basin—which incidentally includes more 
than half of our State—extensive soil con- 
servation should be practiced. Even more, 
the fertility of our soil should be constantly 
improved. The objective through these 
practices which are known to every farmer 
should be to first enable the soil to soak up 
all the rainfall possible, then to hold back 
and slow down the surplus waters. 

As much can be done in the field of soil 
conservation and soil building as in any 
other way to control floods. For example, 
we can build thousands of farm ponds and 
lakes which can serve to hold back and slow 
down the rainwater. I don’t mean just or- 
dinary farm ponds and lakes, but impound- 
ments which have an extra height to the 
dam which can hold a large volume of sur- 
plus rain water and allow it to trickle out for 
a week or more after a heavy rain until the 
body of water finally reaches a normal level. 

The normal body of water can be used 
for livestock and wildlife. Half of it will 
evaporate during the year, and this alone 
will alleviate the flood conditions. But the 
extra height to the dam would detain the 
surplus runoff, slowing it up so that instead 
of the rain water rushing down into the main 
stream in a few hours after a storm it is 
held back and slowed down for days. Thus, 
the top can be taken off our big floods. 

The Army engineers proposed to build a 
dam at Osceola on the Osage River that 
would create a lake approximately 250,000 
acres in size. Former Gov. Phil M. Don- 
nelly knocked it out of the Pick-Sloan plan 
because it would have permanently inun- 
dated 250,000 acres and only protect 48,000 
acres below it. It would have damaged 
many people and benefited only a few. 

If we should build 250,000 farm ponds 1 
acre in size we could hold back the same 
amount of water and one would be hurt, be- 
cause almost every farmer would welcome 
having a nice pond on hisfarm. In addition 
to the acre of water in each pond at normal 
height, an extra 3 or 4 feet could be built on 
each dam for flood- control purposes, with the 
water after each rain allowed to trickel out 
over a week or 10 days’ time. 

Larger detention dams of this kind could 
also be built high up on the branches and 
creeks throughout the watershed where creek 
bottoms are narrow and little damage would 
be done. These, plus the farm ponds, could 
largely replace and make unnecessary the 
construction of numerous, costly, high dams 
on the main streams such as have been pro- 
posed by the Army engineers, and they 
could be built for much less money. 
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Cut west in the dry country numerous 
dams should be built to catch snow water. 
The recent flood, for example, was caused 
by the runoff of melting snow. As I see it, 
there’s absolutely no excuse for having snow- 
water floods. Some of the big dams now 
under construction out west, such as Gar- 
rison in North Dakota, will aid materially 
in this respect. 

Thus, we can at least make the big floods 
smaller and more infrequent and prevent 
the numerous small floods altogether by 
doing these three things: 

First, either forget about navigation on 
the Missouri River, which now seems to be 
practically a failure, or else the Govern- 
ment should buy enough land to provide 
for it. Pull out the dikes, widen the river, 
and stabilize the banks. Provide room for 
a normal flow of water. 

Second, hold back, slow down, and soak 
in the rain water on the uplands in the basin, 
which in Missouri extends from Springfield 
northward to Iowa. This should be accom- 
plished by building thousands of farm ponds, 
which are badly needed, and detention dams 
high up on creeks where damage would be 
slight. Build miles of terraces so as to slow 
down the runoff. Fertilize the soil, build 
up the humus, farm on the contour so as 
to allow all the water possible to soak into 
the soil where plants can use it. 

Third, out west build enough dams to 
catch all the snow water. Use it for electric 
power and irrigation. 

By these means we can largely cope with 
the flood problem and at the same time 
make the best possible use of the rain 
water which we need, and few people will be 
hurt. 


The Progress of the Korean War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
on the subject of the progress of the Ko- 
rean war, written by Maj. Gen. Daniel 
H. Hudelson, and published in the New 
York Journal-American of June 22, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL WARNS UNITED States Nor FIGHTING 
To WIN IN Korea 
(By Maj. Gen. Daniel H. Hudelson) 

We are not fighting to win in Korea. 

And that is not the American way of 
fighting; not the American way of doing 
things. 

I don’t think the war we are fighting to- 
day in Korea is a military war in any sense 
of the word. 

The opposite of military is political. 

Take our offensive last fall. 

We had the enemy on the run then. We 
could have pushed him back then to the 
Yalu. 

But we didn’t. We stopped. 

Invisible Government. 

Certainly someone stopped us. 
was not the enemy. 

That is where the Korean confilct runs 
contrary to everything I’ve learned—as a 
civilian, part-time soldier; as an American. 

I think Americans fight to win. They 
fight to win on their teams, in high school 
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and in college. We go out to win whatever 
contest in which we are engaged. I know 
we went out to win in Europe in the last 
war, in the campaigns in which I partici- 
pated. 

I believe in swinging your “Sunday punch” 
every time you unlimber your gun. 

Fight to win. 

Instead, however, in Korea we stopped. 
Roughly—give or take a few thousand 
yards—we stopped in the some positions we 
now occupy on the “truce line” of a truce 
that never has materialized. 

Since then, the enemy build-up has been 
fantastic. 

I do say that the Air Force, Marine and 
Navy pilots did a fine job for us at the front 
in Korea, maintaining air superiority over 
the front. I have yet to see my first enemy 
plane. 

But despite the news releases about cer- 
tain numbers of locomotives blown up, and 
rail lines cut, in the enemy's rear areas, the 
fact remains that despite all this fine work 
by the air, the build-up continued. 


CHINESE CAN LAUNCH ALL-OUT ATTACK 


The Chinese are stronger. There is no 
question about it. The enemy is capable of 
launching an all-out attack. I think the 
statements of the Far East commander bear 
that out. 

And it is my belief that the United Nations 
and in particular the Eighth Army—our own 
forces in Korea—do not have the manpower 
they need to meet this danger. 

First let me say that the Eighth Army, and 
its various corps and divisions, have the best 
qualified commanders today to fight that war. 

But I am convinced in my own mind that 
the Eighth Army commander does not have 
the necessary tools to do that job. 

By tools, I mean divisions; infantry di- 
visions of trained foot soldiers. He simply 
does not have the numbers to do that job at 
the present time. 

In passing, I would like to say that I still 
am surprised, even amazed, that my com- 
ments in this respect on my return from Ko- 
rea should have caused such a reaction. 


WAR OF ATTRITION WEARING US DOWN 


I thought the American people were fully 
aware of conditions in Korea, 

Returning to the Korean picture, however, 
we have this question: 

“What kind of a war is this? Where do we 
stand?” 

As for the first part, one is compelled to 
ask further: 

“Is this a war of attrition as far as we are 
concerned? Are they wearing us down as 
far as our strength is concerned?” 

It would appear to me that the answer to 
both questions is: 

“Yes,” 

For the second part— Where do we 
stand?”—I must offer this as a personal 
opinion: 

I don't think we have accomplished one 
single thing by remaining in Korea. 

If we had gone on to the Yalu last fall, 
or if we were capable of doing so now, and 
did, it would only create a new problem. 

We would have to dig in there and be 
faced with the same thing that we are faced 
with at the present time, except that the 
front there would be much wider, much 
longer, than at present. 

The alternative would be invasion of 
Manchuria. 

And I don’t think the American people 
would have stood then, or would stand now 
for their people to go into Manchuria, 

FOOT STUCK, CAN’T GET IN OR OUT 

It resolves itself to this: 

We have got our foot stuck in the door, 

We can't get in or out. 

We are there, 

Period. 
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I cannot see, personally, how we can get 
out of Korea gracefully—or otherwise. 

We are stuck. 

This raises the situation of holding our 
own in this strange “stabilized warfare” we 
are waging, until or unless one side or the 
other attacks. 

And just to hold our own, in our present 
position, we need more manpower, and all 
the equipment and materials of war that go 
with that manpower. 

Already our casualties are nearly 110,000 
men. To me, that is rather heavy. 

But it is going to cost us more, in men 
and matériel committed, and in casualties, 
if we are but to hold our own on present 
lines. 


The Vanishing Art of Political Debate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a timely article by 
a constituent of mine, Mr. Edward A. 
Connell, of Stamford, Conn., dealing 
with a subject which should be of pri- 
mary concern to every Member of the 
Senate. The article is entitled “The 
Vanishing Art of Political Debate,” and 
it was published in the May 10, 1952, 
issue of the magazine America. It de- 
serves wide circulation. As a candidate 
for political office himself in the past Mr, 
Connell knows whereof he speaks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE VANISHING ART or POLITICAL DEBATE 

(By Edward A. Connell) 

Ig those involved in the current political 
turmoil could agree on a definition of pol- 
itics, we might, during the important pre- 
election months ahead, have more healthy 
public discussion and debate than we have 
had during the past 20 years. 

Actually, campaigning as we have come to 
know it since 1932 has been chiefly advocacy 
and not debate. It is advocacy, one might 
add, of the very nebulous kind illustrated by 
the solemn answer of one political candidate 
to the question, What would you recom- 
mend to curb inflation?” His answer was, 
“We must return to the faith of the found- 
ing fathers.” 

One of the last of the great political de- 
baters was the late Alfred Emmanuel Smith, 
particularly during his New York guberna- 
torial campaigns of the 1920’s. In his fiery 
discussions and rebuttals Smith accepted the 
criticisms of his opponents and answered 
them point for point, whether it was about 
a bond issue for a new addition to the State 
park system or an appropriation for a mental 
hospital. Smith compared dollars required 
to be spent on proposition A with dollars re- 
quired to be spent on proposition B. He 
took his listeners through simple arithmeti- 
cal computations. His defense of his official 
actions was cogent, luminous, and in- 
formative. 

Above all, Smith was contemporary in the 
best sense of that word: he defended his ideas 
and plans insofar as immediate results and 
costs were concerned. When a bond issue 
was to be decided, he described the carrying 
charges over the coming 5 or 10 years, He 
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did not talk vaguely of “the future” or of 
“generations yet unborn” or of periods whose 
money had not yet been printed, whose lead- 
ers had not yet appeared. 

Since 1932, sharp and objective political 
debate has become almost nonexistent. As 
a poor substitute we have had the glittering 
generalities of the advocates of “a healthy 
ay.d prosperous people” on the one hand and 
of “free and untrammeled enterprise” on the 
other. Listening to a passage at arms today 
between a Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, Democrat, 
Oklahoma, and a Senator WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
Republican, Indiana, is like listening to the 
enormous and vague claims of two small 
boys arguing over the pugilistic abilities of 
their fathers. 


ACCENTUATING THE UNDEBATABLE 


On a TV political interview (WPIX, New 
York City, February 21, 1952) candidate 
Harold Stassen was questioned by two per- 
sistent young ladies. The girls had a dif- 
ficult time trying to pin the Presidential 
aspirant down to specific answers. He pre- 
sented a platform with the following planks: 
(a) A return to the gold standard and an 
honest dollar; (b) more harmony among 
groups in this country; (c) a realistic foreign 
policy; and (d) a streamlining of the Gov- 
ernment, with more honesty and efficiency 
and the dismissal of 200,000 loafers on the 
Federal payroll. 

With the possible exception of the first 
plank, none of Stassen’s platform objectives 
can possibly be classed as debatable. Cer- 
tainly it would be difficult to find anyone 
willing to oppose more harmony among 
groups or a realistic foreign policy or the 
discharge of inefficient Government em- 
ployees. But when pressed by the insistent 
and capable young ladies, Mr. Stassen re- 
fused to become specific. He would not, for 
instance, discuss the matter of Spain with 
reference to his more realistic foreign policy. 
He did not say where the 200,000 loafers were 
presently located. 

One of the popular lines of the new breed 
of candidates is vehement criticism of poli- 
ticians coupled with the speaker’s protest 
that he is “not a politician.” But none of 
the Kefauvers or Halleys dares to define a 
politician in specific terms. They slyly en- 
dorse the generality that a politician is some 
evil, twentieth-century incrustation on gov- 
ernment and is alone responsible for most of 
the world's troubles. They blithely conceal 
the fact that they have political organiza- 
tions of their own—efficient and hard- 
boiled political organizations—taking care of 
getting out the vote on Election Day and 
approving patronage hand-outs. Senator 
KEravver certainly had a well-knit organiza- 
tion when he dumped the powerful Crump 
organization in Tennessee, just as Mr. Halley 
had his political lieutenants and privates 
working energetically night and day before 
he defeated Tammany’s Joe Sharkey in No- 
vember 1951. 

Why cannot some of the articulate Repub- 
lican Presidential candidates get a bit specific 
about Trumanism and the Fair Deal? Isn't 
it possible for one of the Republican hope- 
fuls to discuss, for instance, the cost of ad- 
ministering the United States Employment 
Service and its State affiliates during the 
month of January 1951, and give the exact 
number of unemployed persons placed in jobs 
by this agency, with the cost per placement? 
Couldn’t he then compare this latter figure 
with the placement cost of the private em- 
ployment agency? This is only a rough sam- 
ple of what I mean by being specific. I am 
willing to concede that the chances of a Re- 
publican Presidential candidate’s securing 
the necessary statistics from Secretary Tobin 
in the Department of Labor between now and 
November are rather slim. But even an ef- 
fort to obtain them would be a healthy sign 
of a return to precision in political debate. 
The truth is, of course, that our political 
leaders have, with few exceptions (e. g., 
Senators Tarr and Dovucias), become dreary 


apostles of the vague and the grandiose. 
Governor Warren, of California, will not ad- 
vocate the repeal of any Federal social-wel- 
fare legislation (CBS-TV, Longines Chrono- 
scope), but he believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be run more efficiently and 
honestly. Senator KEFAUVER (with Clenden- 
in Ryan on WPIX-TV Crime Report) comes 


out boldly and courageously for a Nation. 


that will offer my children a better oppor- 
tunity than Ihad. When the normally fac- 
tual and provocative Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
felt the flush of victory prior to the elec- 
tion of November 1948 (a flush induced by 
reading too many newspaper editorials and 
public-opinion polls), he became madden- 
ingly vague in his speeches. 

BRASS TACKS 


The ordinary voter, particularly the factory 
worker and farmer, has a real mistrust of the 
generalizer. Both worker and farmer deal 
daily with specific dimensions and quanti- 
ties. The turret-lathe operator works with 
tolerances down to thousandths of an inch. 
The farmer knows that he must use 6 pounds 
of arsenate of lead (and not a sufficient 
quantity) to 100 gallons of water in his 
codling moth leaf spray, and apply it to his 
apple trees during a definite period in the 
summer, 

There is much that could yet be debated 
if the candidates put their minds to it. Sen- 
ator Tarr accepted the specific challenge of 
Tex McCrary on the February 21 Author 
Meets the Critics TV show and the two 
crossed swords on the specific question: Did 
President Truman apprise Congress of his 
Korean intentions (a) 61 hours or (b) sev- 
eral weeks after the start of our anti-Com- 
munist military operations in June 1950? 
As a result, millions of jaded TV viewers 
witnessed and heard the first real political 
debate in years, even though Moderator Faye 
Emerson, according to the press accounts, 
grew tearful amidst the shouts of the Sena- 
tor, Mr. McCrary, and George Sokolsky. 

Television may yet accomplish something 
worth while. It may undo the sad work 
of two decades of public-relations counsels 
and ghost writers grinding out inanities. 


Mayor of Los Angeles Writes Congress- 
man Doyle About Public Housing Con- 
troversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
last week or so several Members of this 
distinguished House from my native 
State of California have introduced into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, for the at- 
tention of yourself and the other dis- 
tinguished Members of this great legis- 
lative body, copies of resolutions, var- 
ious communications, and so forth, from 
various interested parties and groups, 
both official and otherwise, including 
copies of text from the clerk of the city 
of Los Angeles, and some of my distin- 
guished colleagues have also taken time 
on the floor of this House to speak, and 
most of them have urged that this Con- 
gress enter into the housing controversy 
in the city of Los Angeles in a way so as 
to have this Congress seek to have the 
contract between the housing authority 
of the city of Los Angeles and the Fed- 
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eral agency terminated. So that you 
and my colleagues will have the atti- 
tude of the elected mayor of the city 
of Los Angeles on this controversy, I 
am pleased to have herewith inserted in 
my remarks the full text of a letter dated 
June 20, 1952, which I have just received 
from Fletcher Bowron, the mayor. It is 
self-explanatory of the official position 
of this highest executive officer of the 
city of Los Angeles. Certainly, Mr. 
Speaker, all sides of this controversy are 
not too many for we of Congress to have 
before us. 

The letter follows: 

OFFICE OF THE MAYOR, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 20, 1952. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As mayor of the 
city of Los Angeles = disapprove of a reso- 
lution passed by a majority vote of the city 
council of this city on June 20, 1952, a copy 
of which has been forwarded to you with the 
apparent purpose of influencing Federal leg- 
islation with reference to a purely local 
matter. 

The Los Angeles public housing matter is 
subject to final determination by the court 
of last resort. The Supreme Court of the 
State of California by unanimous decision 
on April 28 held that a resolution of the city 
council passed December 26, 1951, in an at- 
tempt to abrogate a contract with the local 
housing authority did not accomplish that 
purpose and that the city was bound by its 
agreement. A motion for rehearing was re- 
cently denied. 

A peremptory writ of mandate to compel 
members of the city council to take appro- 
priate action to carry out its contractual ob- 
ligations will shortly be issued. The mem- 
bers of the city council are desperately en- 
deavoring to find some way to avoid the 
legal effect of the order of court. 

The vote at a local election on June 8 re- 
ferred to in the resolution has been held by 
the attorney general of the State of Cali- 
fornia to have no legal force and effect. I do 
not consider the vote a fair expression of 
local popular opinion. The issue on the bal- 
lot was not to terminate a public housing 
project on which $13,000,000 has been ex- 
pended, but was to “initiate or reinstitute“ 
such a project. After the supreme court de- 
cision it was too late to take the proposition 
off the ballot. 

Cancellation of the Los Angeles public 
housing program would require the repay- 
ment of the amount already expended less 
such amount as may be recoverable—prob- 
ably a loss of approximately $10,000,000. The 
city of Los Angeles is not prepared to finance 
this repayment and I take it that Congress 
is unwilling to have the Federal Government 
assume the loss. 

As executive officer of the city of Los 
Angeles I feel that the matter should be re- 
solved by renegotiation of a valid contract. 

I urge no action on behalf of Members of 
Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
FLETCHER BOWRON, 
Mayor. 


American Capitalism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
First Baptist Church of Seattle, under 
the able direction of the Reverend Har- 
old V, Jensen, conducts a most important 
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and informative forum entitled “The 
“Institute of International Relations.” 

On June 16 the institute topic was 
American Capitalism. On this subject 
Mr. Robert J. Block, of Seatle, assistant 
to the president of Block Shoe Stores, 
Inc., has made a significant contribution 
on the dynamic responsibilities of 
American capitalism. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I include the speech of this 
business executive of a corporation, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Shoe 
Corp. of America, in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is with a deep sense of pride that I 
speak from this platform tonight. I have 
long admired the permanent occupant of this 
pulpit. Rev. Harold Jensen has consistently 
and courageously spelled out the Christian 
ethic. I am pleased to join with Maynard 
Kreuger in discussing these important prob- 
lems, As an employee of corporate business, 
my orientation is different from Dr. Kreu- 
ger’s, but I am certain we have the common 
interest of trying to improve man’s shares in 
this troubled world. 

Since 1939 circumstances have thrown 
upon the United States, the leadership of the 
free world. As a result of the stresses and 
strains of the present world crisis, we are 
called upon to reexamine what is loosely 
called The American Way of Life. The 
question we are asked is, whether the United 
States can permit the alleged abuses of the 
free-enterprise system and still meet its moral 
and material commitments to the free world. 
I believe so. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CAPITALISM HAVE 
BASIC DIFFERENCES 


In the nineteenth century, Karl Marx syn- 
thesized history and economics into a total 
doctrine dealing with man’s problems. The 
conclusions Karl Marx set forth came from 
the examination of and experience with the 
cruelties, the injustices, and imperfections of 
the early decades of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. Early Socialist doctrines were devel- 
oped in this same atmosphere of social in- 
justice. Euro economic institutions 
were evolving from a feudal and mercantile 
organization into industrial capitalism, 
European capitalism retained many of its 
feudal antecedents. Many of Europe’s poli- 
tical and economic problems today can be 
attributed to a private enterprise structure 
that is rigid and unresponsive to the welfare 
of the majority. 


AMERICAN CAPITALISM AN EVOLVING DYNAMIC 
SYSTEM 


During the same period when Socialist doc- 
trine was attempting to cure the ills of an 
ailing Europe, a new country in North Amer- 
ica was providing a framework of individual 
freedom and opportunity for personal ful- 
fillment unparalleled in modern history. 
The colonies of eighteenth century America 
had a simple agrarian focus. From the Rev- 
olution of 1776 and vast immigration flow 
of the uprooted from many lands, came a 
spirit of competition and conquest that 
opened industrial horizons more quickly 
than the mind could imagine. With the 
exploration and development of the West, 
free homesteads were made available and 
vast quantities of natural resources were 
opened for development. This provided, on 
the one hand, a safety valve drawing off 
those dissatisfied with their opportunities 
in the crowded industrial centers of the East, 
On the other hand, the opening of the West 
supplied a check valve on those employers 
who were ruthlessly exploiting their labor. 
American industrial development has been 
a reasonable balance between the advantages 
of a free marker economy and the social wel- 
fare of the citizen. 

Today, American capitalism is an evolving 
dynamic, economic system that has a record 
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of producing more goods and providing more 
services under the pressure of our times 
than even the most optimistic planners con- 
ceived. We are meeting the needs of an 
increasing population and constantly crash- 
ing through new technical horizons to cre- 
ate living standards undreamed of by the 
average American. What are elements of our 
economic system that provide this vitality? 
It has been properly named, I think, the per- 
manent revolution. 

First, There is a vast dispersion of own- 
ership and initiative. Opportunity for rec- 
ognition and reward are only limited by an 
individual's ability and energy. There are 
no static classes in the American system. 
Our acceptance of the equality of opportunity 
for all has given vitality to our system. 
Equality is not complete. There are areas 
of discrimination, but no one can say that 
we are not going forward in erasing these 
blights in our democracy. 

Second. Our traditional institutions of 
free speech and free political association are 
the mainsprings of our liberty. There is a 
dangerous trend in American life which has 
been called McCarthyism. McCartuy and his 
followers purport to be defenders of our sys- 
tem, but are, in truth, eating away at its 
strength. When the day comes that only one 
approach to our problems will be acceptable, 
then we will be enslaved in the totalitarian 
trap that is the basic evil against which we 
stand. 

Third. The American method of constitu- 
tional government is fluid and changes with 
the needs and pressures of our time. How- 
ever, the underlying strength in our con- 
stitutionalism is the principle of limitation 
and checks and balances. It has been neces- 
sary and vital that government regulate 
transportation, utilities, and communication 
since these are essential for the insured 
health of the arteries of our commerce. The 
Government has also rightly established legal 
safeguards against abusive monopoly. How- 
ever, when the President seizes the steel 
mills he has usurped power from Congress 
and is checked by the courts. 

I am firmly convinced that we have the 
most efficient economic system and the most 
enligtened political system that the world 
has ever known. Too often we seek to cure 
the ills of our community by condemning 
the organization of the community rather 
than meeting the core of the issue which 
rests in the hearts of men. Is it proper to 
charge free enterprise with failing to estab- 
lish Christian morality, or is this the respon- 
sibility of the church? No economic system 
inherently possesses the Christian ethic. 
There can be as much corruption, waste, and 
human callousness in the administration of 
a cooperative or collective farm, as in the 
largest corporation. Free enterprise is often 
charged with being a basic cause of war. 
The record proves American capitalism is not 
a cause of war. For example, as many Amer- 
ican capitalists stand against universal mili- 
tary training as stand for UMT. Free enter- 
prise is not a direct cause of war. Corporate 
private enterprise has proven to be the most 
productive and efficient management organi- 
zation yet devised. 

SOCIALISM HAS NO APPEAL TO AMERICANS 

I am not one of those who cringe at 
socialism or who believes that socialism 
is un-American. I am not one of those who 
traces the right of private property to the 
inherent rights of man conferred by the 
Almighty. I do not believe there is any- 
thing sancrosanct about private property, 
nor can I accept the sophistry laid by 
some pious spokesman for free enterprise, 
that capitalism and democracy are two sides 
of the same coin. 

The basic question is “What system of 
economic organization is best calculated in 
theory and practice to provide for all the 
people the greatest advantage.” I submit 
that, in theory and in practice, American 
capitalism, as I have outlined it, is that 
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system. American capitalism insures per- 
sonal freedom and supplies initiative for un- 
limited growth and personal fulfillment. 


A CHALLENGE TO AMERICAN CAPITALISM 


American capitalism must accept the chal- 
lenge of contributing to the public welfare 
if it is to retain the right to free enterprise. 
Labor unions in America in the past 50 years 
have reached maturity and now that they 
have achieved power and recognition, face 
the real responsibility in joining with indus- 
try in constructive contribution. Business 
must be responsive to new concepts and ideas. 
For example, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
fought by businessmen, has contributed 
more to the economic stability and growth of 
that region than any chamber of commerce 
project before or since. An increasing num- 
ber of business leaders recognize that Ameri- 
can business must get out behind its blind- 
ers and recognize that the Valley Authority 
concept for the Missouri and Columbia 
Rivers will benefit the public welfare and 
imsure an economic base for these areas. 
The Valley Authority idea is merely the 
same management technique that an efi- 
cient businessman would use if he were 
spending private funds. Should the Gov- 
ernment be less efficient with public funds? 
This is only one of the functions of Govern- 
ment that should be supported by believers 
in American capitalism. Strong and effec- 
tive Securities Exchange Commission regu- 
lations to protect the small investors and 
retain the confidence of the people in our 
investment markets is another important 
function of Government. We should 
strengthen the hand of the Sherman Act 
against abusive monopoly. Government 
should not be regarded as a dangerous sep- 
arate evil, but should be recognized for 
what it is—the spirit and will of a great 
democratic community. 

We must remember at all times that 
American capitalism must meet the chal- 
lenge of improving the public welfare. We 
must increase opportunities for everyone. 
With opportunity goes responsibility—an 
ethical and moral responsibility to our fel- 
low man. We are contributing strength and 
substance to the position of the free world 
against communism. American capitalism 
has met the test of war and revolution. Let 
us, also, look beyond to the horizons of 
peace—to better roads, homes, schools and 
farms—to the unlimited possibilities of a 
free people. 


Industry Magazine Tells Industry To 
Encourage Voting at Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 13, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, the maga- 
zine Modern Industry, which has on its 
masthead the only magazine edited for 
executives in industry,” and which is 
published monthly at 400 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, and which has offices 
in the cities of Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
certain places in Europe and the United 
Kingdom, had an editorial in its June 
1952 issue which is most timely and in- 
dicative, for coming from this industry 
magazine it seems to me that the editors 
should be complimented on so clearly 
setting forth as they do certain oppor- 
tunities, and what they call some other 
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specifics for management. I call your 
attention thereto. Modern Industry 
magazine editorializes for bigger, better 
voting: 

For BIGGER, BETTER VOTING 


In 5 months we'll elect a new President. 
The people will have chosen the men who are 
to administer this country’s affairs for an 
especially critical 4 years. 

How much will those who administer the 
affairs of industry have contributed to this 
democratic act? 

Will management have made as many 
persuasive moves as it could to propel peo- 
ple to the ballot boxes, as this page urged 
last month? And beyond such extra service 
to the cause of private enterprise, will busi- 
ness leaders exert all the good forces at their 
command to help bring a maximum display 
of intelligence in the voting performance of 
United States citizens? 

Certainly—in this latter regard—it’s up to 
all executives to do their level iest to get 
more people to think before they vote, to 
expose more people to pertinent facts before 
they vote, and to put the viewpoints of 
management before more people before they 
vote. 

Any company that has not already plunged 
into these activities is urged to do so. It 
should enter into this job with the same zeal 
and organized aggressiveness with which it 
tackles its most important business prob- 
lems. This means accepting and assigning 
responsibility, taking initiative to find out 
what others are doing—and then adopting or 
adapting their most effective techniques. 

What are the things to be done in per- 
suading more people to work at the job of 
citizenship? 

Much professionally prepared material 
(labels, posters, pamphlets) is on tap at low 
cost which brings some excellent tools for 
this campaigning into budget range of even 
the smallest company. For pennies—and for 
next to no drain on company personnel 
time—sharp stimuli with no bias or preju- 
dice can be put into service on plant bulletin 
boards, in payroll envelopes, in employee 
maili 


ngs. 

Other material is now sold that provides 
details on election activities and policies of 
companies that are already giving such 
matters a great deal of attention. 

Some other specifics for management: 

Encourage plant and local publications to 
conduct polls and deliver editorial messages 
that inspire thought and talk among em- 
ployees on election issues. 

Make executive time available for personal 
participation in civic get-out-the- vote 
drives, public meetings. 

Invite local candidates for office to appear 
at meetings of plant and office groups. 

Provide ways and means for employees to 
push doorbells and otherwise share person- 
ally in campaigning for registration and 
voting. 

Arrange (if State law permits) for em- 
ployees to register at the company offices 
on company time. 

Inspire competition between plants and 
departments for registering voters. 

Use plant competition between plants and 
departments for registering voters. 

Use plant broadcasting system for get- 
out-the-vote talks. 

Allow time off for voting. 

In Public Relations News, these and other 
specifics are listed: Post reminders at all 
exits; paste stickers on automobile windows; 
distribute nonpartisan lapel buttons carry- 
ing a pledge to vote; conduct letter-writing 
contests on the importance of voting; and 
furnish free transportation to voting booths. 

Many organizations—such as the League 
of Women Voters and the Advertising Coun- 
cil—stand ready to help managements in 
these efforts to produce keener interest in 
campaign issues, heavier and more thought- 
ful voting. 


It’s a thoroughly democratic way for the 
forces of free enterprise to assure the future 
of free enterprise. 


The Duel for Democracy in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, al- 
most daily, splinter charges are made to 
fragmentize our understanding of situ- 
ations in the Pacific, 

The duel for democracy goes on in the 
Pacific as well as it does in the Atlantic 
and in other parts of the world: In Ko- 
rea with Syngman Rhee as well as in 
South Africa with Malan; in France with 
De Gaulle against the Schuman plan, as 
well as in England with Bevan against 
Churchill and NATO; not to mention 
the United States, with the Constitu- 
tion acting as arbiter between big steel 
and the White House. The duel for de- 
mocracy goes on. 

The purpose here, Mr. Speaker, is to 
bring into sharper focus the duel that 
goes on for democracy in the Pacific. 
Accordingly, for emphasis, I should like 
to list below my remarks on the House 
floor on June 16, 1952. They were cap- 
tioned “Five points” and dealt with cur- 
rent situations in the Pacific: 

Five Pornts 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SreMINSsKI. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to note five points and to develop them later 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

First. Six weeks ago I visited Korea for 
the second time, the first being in the fall 


of 1950. I left Korea in defeat in Decem- 
ber of 1950. Tenth Army Corps evacuated 
Hungnam. 


Six weeks ago Eighth Army had the situa- 
tion under control; it is under control to- 
day. Our men are on a defensible line, far 
enough south of the Yalu to afford an ample 
apron of fire to offshore naval and overhead 
fire power. Our fleet ranges north of the 
combat line on both sides of Korea. Our 
Air Force covers a target from the combat 
line to the Yalu. We have unified action— 
ground, naval, and air. 

The enemy is blanketed. The choice 18 
his; to keep feeding men, money, and ma- 
terials into the meat chopper, or to pull out 
under honorable terms. 

The issue is the freedom of Korea, its 
sovereignty as a nation, guaranteed by the 
U. N. 


Second. I should like to congratulate Gen. 
Mark Clark and his field commander, Gen- 
eral Van Fleet, for the great job they are 
doing. 

General Clark, splattered with the hot 
grease of Koje, is a natural target of Com- 
munist hatred. He put the Reds in their 
place in Vienna. He did the same on Koje. 
He has got their number, and they know it. 
We must parry the campaign of hate that 
will grow with intensity against General 
Clark. 

Lord Alexander, defense minister of Great 
Britain, yesterday gave the U. N. commander 
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and his forces a clean bill of health. This 
is a marked tribute to General Van Fleet, 
to General Boatner, and to U. N. negotia- 
tors at Panmunjom. 

I trust the U. N., the Pentagon, and the 
Department of State will keep sawing wood 
in spite of Red and other unfriendly harass- 
ment. : 

Third. The Syngman Rhee situation: I 
think Mr. Rhee fights for the people of Korea 
and for their place in the free world. He is 
a target of hatred. Has been for over 40 
years. Occasionally, he blows on his fingers 
to cool them. Years ago, Japanese jingoists 
tortured Mr. Rhee, Korean patriot. I have 
every confidence that we will succeed in his 
fight for the rights of the people of Korea. 
Mr. Rhee was graduated from George Wash- 
ington University, here in Washington. He 
received his master’s degree at Harvard, and 
his doctor of philosophy degree at Princeton, 
where he resided with President and Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, and absorbed Wilson's idea 
of democracy, that true governments exist by 
the consent of the governed. 

Yet, a friendly word to Mr. Rhee. 

These are days of collective security and of 
economic integration, to be accomplished 
with a respect for the rights of man. 

It is unthinkable that Belgium and Holland 
will again wage war or that Venice will fight 
Florence. Must France fight Germany? Ger- 
Many fight England? 

I think our effort in the Congress of the 
United States, in the U. N., and for the blood 
we shed in World War II and in Korea, is to 
make it as ridiculous for England, France and 
Germany to fight each other as it would be 
for Belgium to fight Holland, 

In the Pacific, Korea and Japan will get 
along, each respecting the other's needs. 
China, coming to her senses, will stop being 
a catspaw for the Soviets; her future rests 
with a free and democratic Japan and Korea. 

Red Russia can give China, Japan, and Ko- 
rea nothing but bloodshed, degradation, pov- 
erty, ignorance, and disease. Such has been 
the Red record since June 25, 1950. 

Fourth, Formosa, gem of the Pacific, po- 
tential showcase of democracy; beacon of 
hope for China and southeast Asia. 

I was impressed with what I learned on 
Formosa. Mr. K. C. Wu, Governor of For- 
mosa, Princeton graduate student, and K. C. 
Yeh, Minister of Foreign Affairs, graduate of 
Amherst, sense how Formosan democracy can 
spark that area. The Philippines and In- 
donesia, short of rice, might well learn a few 
things from Formosans. I trust K. C.” and 
“George” will more than help if asked. 

Yet, as Admiral Radford recently stated, 
Formosa needs military hardware. General 
Chase and his mission is doing a fine job. 

However, I am not pleased with the ammu- 
nition ration for Chiang Kai-shek’s men. 
The more target practice each soldier can get, 
the better fighter he becomes, fancy hard- 
ware notwithstanding. 

Fifth. The five A areas of the world—Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Alaska, and America: As 
men, women, and children enjoy greater 
benefits of peace and prosperity, these A 
areas are destined for greater strength and 
hope. 

With the people of Asia and Africa living 
in greater knowledge and health, Europe 
is safe. England, Germany, and France need 
not fight each other again. Markets and 
food will be available for all. Once 400,000 
American Indians slaughtered each other 
for hunting grounds. Today, 155,000,000 
Americans live where 400,000 Indians could 
not. 

When the red froth on the Kremlin is 
blown away, and democracy at long last 
comes to the people of Russia, Alaska will 
become America’s bridge to Russia and Rus- 
sia’s bridge to America. 

Australia, southern anchor of a harmoni- 
ous Pacific, will come into its own. 
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This concludes my five points, Mr. Speak- 
er: Korea, praise of field commanders and 
personnel, Mr. Rhee, Formosa, and the five A 
areas of the future. 

By way of passing, I thought the below- 
listed news item points up what also happens 
to people and nations when denied the ne- 
cessities of life: 

“Trirst-Crazep BEASTS HARASS KENYA TOWNS 

“Momsasa, Kenya, June 16-—The worst 
drought in years has driven thirst-maddened 
wild animals out of the hills into Kenya 
towns. 

“Residents have had to barricade them- 
selves in their houses as elephants in search 
of water wander unchecked through the city 
streets. 

“At Vol, a small town about 100 miles from 
here, over 400 elephants have been harassing 
the residents for 2 weeks.” 

Mr. Rees of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIEMINSKI, I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what is the answer to the 
publicity that is being put out about the 
shortage of ammunition in Korea from his 
investigation? 

Mr. SIEMINsSKI. I observed that in Korea 
our ammunition situation was satisfactory. 
I heard no complaints on this score. How- 
ever, I point out to the distinguished gentle- 
man the recent remarks of Admiral Rad- 
ford that Formosa needs more military aid, 
this includes ammunition. I believe the 
Pacific no less important to our defense than 
the Atlantic. Both are areas of great peoples 
and tremendous resources, strategic, tac- 
tical, and economic. 


Economy in the Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by me at Pittsburgh, on Friday, 
June 20, 1952, before the annual conven- 
tion of Disabled American Veterans, De- 
partment of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objecton, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Commander Pollock, my comrades, and 
fellow Americans, in the presence of this or- 
ganization of veterans who have paid the 
price of patriotism, I am both humble and 
proud 

Humble and deeply grateful for the honor 
of addressing you today—proud of the mag- 
nificent work you are doing to make life 
worth living for our war-handicapped com- 
rades and for the widows and orphans of the 
heroes who died for their country and their 
flag. 

In the 32 years since the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans was chartered by a special act 
of Congress you have gone forward with ever- 
increasing success in a program that has one 
over-all objective—helping disabled veterans 
to help themselves. 

The work of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans has won the highest praise from Amer- 
icans in all walks of life—military men, 
statesmen, industrial and labor leaders, and 
Government officials. 

It is a pleasure to quote the words of that 
great American, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 


with which I agree whole-heartedly. He 
said: 

“Membership in no group in the world 
carries greater honor than does membership 
in the Disabled American Veterans.” My 
comrades, I am proud indeed to share that 
honor with you. 

In a meeting such as this (it is appropriate 
to discuss the dangers that confront our 
Nation. Today patriotic Americans are en- 
gaged in a struggle to preserve the solvency 
of America from the threat of national 
bankruptcy. 

It is a conflict which calls for the same 
courage and the same devotion to American 
ideals that inspired you in battle against 
a foreign foe. 

It is a fight against reckless and wasteful 
spending by Government which has brought 
us to a time of excessive taxation, deficit 
financing, unbalanced budgets, and the 
most enormous national debt in the history 
of the world. 

It is a fight to check the destructive force 
of inflation which reaches into every pocket, 
into every pay envelope, into every savings 
account and robs every worker of his hard- 
earned dollars, 

In all my years in public life I have been 
an active and vigorous advocate of economy 
in Government. I have warned over and 
over again against the dangers of excessive 
and wasteful spending at all levels of Gov- 
ernment. 

I have expressed alarm over the spend- 
thrift course of administrations that had 
no regard for a balanced budget and piled up 
a great mountain of debt that will be a 
crushing burden on many generations to 
come. 

I have argued that the cost of Govern- 
ment must be drastically reduced if we are 
to maintain our economic stability and 
safeguard freedom of the individual. 

But I have kept in mind always, and have 
repeated many times, my contention that 
only two items in the Federal budget are 
sacred and cannot be cut. 

One is the interest on the national debt. 
That must be paid. 

The other is the fund to adequately pro- 
vide for men who sacrificed their health and 
their physical well-being in the armed serv- 
ices and the dependents of those who gave 
their lives that we might live in freedom. 

Yes, my comrades, I am willing to find 
way: and means of cutting down any other 
expenditure of Government in order to bal- 
ance the budget. But I will never vote to 
deprive any disabled veteran of the full bene- 
fit to which he is rightfully entitled by his 
suffering and sacrifice. 

Some months ago I was severely criticized 
by some who charged I was not consistent 
in my stand for economy. 

They found fault because I voted for in- 
creased payments to veterans who, because 
of severe service-connected disability, re- 
quire the constant help of an attendant. 

I say my vote was right, proper, and fully 
justified, even from the standpoint of econ- 
omy. The increased payment saves the Gov- 
ernment money because it permits many of 
these severely handicapped men to be taken 
care of in their own homes, in the midst 
of their own loved ones, instead of being 
maintained in hospitals at greater expense. 

If we are to get back to a sound, common- 
sense basis, we must recognize real economy 
in Government as our patriotic duty. 

I have mentioned two items in the budget 
which I regard as sacred, but I am just as 
determined that the cost of Government 
must be cut down, the Federal budget must 
be balanced, inflation must be halted and 
we must have a sound economy. 

We can get a better understanding of the 
ruinous effect of inflation by considering 
some examples of how it has defeated the 
hopes and plans of hard-working, thrifty 
Americans. 
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Not long ago a farmer neighbor of mine 
in Washington County came to see me. Like 
so many other good, decent citizens, he was 
worried about what is happening to our 
country. 

He was worried about the shrinkage that 
has already taken place in the value of the 
dollar, He was afraid that if its purchasing 
power was further reduced he would really 
be up against it. 

This man was an honest, hard-working, 
thrifty person, who saved a part of his earn- 
ings. He told me that 10 years ago he was 
attracted by the Government war savings 
bonds. He was told that they were an in- 
vestment that would be absolutely safe. 
Buying those bonds was the patriotic thing 
to do, so he put $750 of his savings in a 
bond which would give him $1,000 after 10 
years. 

A few months ago he collected his $1,000, 
but, as he pointed out, the fiscal policies of 
the Government had robbed him of 50 per- 
cent of his savings. 

“Senator,” he said to me, when I invested 
my $750 I could have bought a Ford or a 
Chevrolet with the money. Now that I have 
$1,000 I find I can only buy half a car, be- 
cause inflation has jumped the price up to 
$2,000.” 

Here’s another example. 

Recently I received a letter from a con- 
stituent who is disabled from battle wounds 
sustained in World War I. In spite of his 
disability he was able to hold down a good 
job and earned a salary that was better than 
average. 

He saved his money, looking forward to the 
day when he could retire and spend the twi- 
light of his life in modest comfort. He con- 
sidered himself so fortunate that he was able 
to make progress toward that goal without 
asking Uncle Sam for the disability compen- 
sation to which he was rightfully entitled. 

But in his letter he told me that when he 
came to retire he found his plans were all 
wrong. He found he was unable to maintain 
the decent standard of living to which he was 
accustomed, even with his company pension 
and the payments he received under social 
security. 

With the greatest reluctance, he said, and 
only because he was forced to do so, he was 
making application for disability compensa- 
tion. Inflation had robbed him of a chance to 
realize his goal through his own efforts. He 
asked my help in having his claim expedited. 

Keeping America on a sound financial basis 
is of vital importance to every American, and 
especially to the veteran, 

Why do I say that? 

It is because the foremost objective of the 
Disabled American Veterans and every other 
veterans’ organization is the care of our dis- 
abled comrades and the dependents of our 
fallen heroes. 

Are we faithful to that most worthy cause 
if we permit unsound fiscal policies to de- 
preciate the purchasing power of the dollar? 

Are we protecting those we are pledged to 
aid if we allow inflation to take away half 
the value of their Government benefits? 

We would be the first to denounce as out- 
rageous any proposal to cut their benefits in 
half, yet the same thing has happened. 

The disabled veteran today finds himself 
in the same position as my farmer friend 
back in Washington County. 

The same situation applies to the older 
folks who have retired and must live on a 
fixed income. It applies to the salaried man, 
the white collar worker, and those who live on 
pensions or annuities. It applies to every 
dollar that has been put into a savings ac- 
count or a life insurance policy. 

It is weakening America when we should 
be strong. 

Unsound fiscal policies of our Government, 
combined with wasteful and extravagant 
spending, is the danger I fear most, 
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Unless we restore the financial strength 
of the United States we will be led down 
the road to economic collapse. 

That always means the destruction of per- 
sonal liberty under a dictatorship that will 
control and regiment the lives of every 
American. 

Should that day come the last hope of ciy- 
lization will vanish from the earth. 

I cannot imagine two men who were fur- 
ther apart in their philosophy than Abraham 
Lincoln and Nicolai Lenin. 

One was a foremost champion of human 
freedom. 

The other a symbol of godless Communist 
dictatorship and tyranny. 

Yet from each of these men—as different 
as day and night—we have a warning that 
America can be destroyed from within. 

Lincoln said: 

“At what point then is the danger to be 


expected? I answer, if it ever reaches us, 
it must spring up among us. It cannot come 
from abroad. 


“If destruction be our lot, we must our- 
selves be its author and finisher. As a nation 
of free men we must live through all time 
or die by suicide.” 

The words of Lenin were even more 

frightening. He told his Communist cut- 
throats that America would be conquered 
through her own folly. He said: 

“We will force the United States to spend 
itself into destruction.” 


Will Lenin’s terrible prophecy be fulfilled? 
The answer is in your hands. It is in the 
hands of the people of the United States. 

It is in the hands of organizations like 
the Disabled American Veterans and all the 
other patriotic groups. 

Your fighting spirit has been tested in 
battle. 


The time has come to fight again to pre- 
serve the kind of America we know and love. 


“Box Score” on Hoover Commission 
Recommendations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record a revised 
ard current “legislative box score“ on the 
Hoover Commission recommendations, 
the 20 bills introduced in the Senate and 
prepared by the Citizens Committee, and 
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the 4 reorganization plans submitted by 
the President. This compilation should 
take precedence and should be substi- 
tuted for the “legislative box score” 
which I inserted on June 5, 1952, when 
I introduced Senate Joint Resolution 163, 
for the establishment of the Second Com- 
mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. The 
staff of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has done a very 
competent and efficient job in its work 
on the legislation the committee has 
considered. It is my hope that the com- 
mittee will act on the remaining bills 
before it and that it will give early con- 
sideration to the resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 163, sponsored by the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] and 
myself, 

There being no objection, the compi- 
lation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Below is a “box score” on the 20 bills pre- 
pared by the Citizens Committee in 1951 in- 
corporating all the unenacted recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission. The bills 
were introduced in the Senate on March 15, 
1951; in the House in March and April 1951. 


In addition, four reorganization plans were 
acted on. 


Subject and bill numbers 


Agriculture: S. 1149; H. R. 3684, H. R. 
3308. 


Commerce: S. 1141; H. R. 3682, H. R. 
3310. 


Give Commerce Department 
functions related to its mission but now located in 


other agencies. 
Consolidate these agencies in State Department 


Purpose of bills 


Provide better services to farmers at lower cost to all | The Senate Committee on Government 
citizens, on Agriculture. Extensive hearings hel 


many ayer = 


tions, and House Committee 

by Senate committee August- 

pas teen 1951. Senate committee referred completed revised bill to Senate 

— — House = on Agriculture for views on proposed amendments, 
o hearings 

In Senate and House Committees on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. No 
hearings held. 


Displaced Per Persons Commission and Senate Committee on Government Operations reported revised bill, which 
ar Claims Sensoa: 8. 1147; was referred to Senate Judiciary Committee on request, latter committee and 
H. R. 3600, H. R House Foreign Affairs Committee. No hearings beld. 
Federal: State rela 88 8. 1146; H. R. Study — of Federal, State, and municipal | In Senate Committee on Government Operations, and House Committee on 
3683, H. R. 3308, governments, . in Executive Departments. . by ſormer 
n 23, 1951. Motion to recall bill — — 
Suae, = — earings recommenced before full House Committee 
on June 3, 1 
Foreign affairs: S Res. 19, 2 Foreign Service and domestie employees of | In Senate Foreign R — — and House Foreign Affairs Committees. Hearin: 
Con. Res. 92, H. Gon Res. 18. F Department into single career service. not held but te Department submit mitted alternate proposal designed to 
General managemen H. R. Provide President with staff assistance and | In ah same ena; onan — 5 wad Eh Com 
t: S. 1134; ro necessary an on Government Operations, and House 8 
3304, H. R. 3674. : better departmental organization, Expenditures in Executive Departments. Senate Committee held that major 
of bill already enacted, and referred section not yet activated to 
ident for administrative action and received — reply. House 
ttee hearings commenced June 3, 1952. 
General oe S. 1136; H. R. 3676, | Centralize several“ ” organizations in the Gen- | Senate Committee on Government Opera , considered the bill in Execu- 
H. R. 33 eral Services A tive session and to to District of Columbia Committee. 
Now pending before Senate District of Columbia Commi and House 
O on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. No hearings in 
Senate. House June 3, 1952. 


Interior: 
8. 1143; H. R. 3680, H. R. 3309 


8. 1144; H. R. 3318, H. R. 3679 
— 


Labor: 8. 1142. H. R. 3681, H. R. 3315.. * bo 


Medical activities: S. 1140; H. R. 3688, 
H. R. 3305, 


Stud; 


Overseas administration; S. 1166; H. R. 
3607 3406. basis for 


„H. R. 


Personnel: 


8.1035.————..—— 


Reorganization Plan No. 4 of 1952.. 


Post Office: 
so ars E, R. aa 


Consolidate duplicating public works development 
programs into one agency. 


Eliminate interdepartmental com 
jects by establishing 


and expand responsibilities of Labor Depart- 
Coordinate all Federal medical services to avoid present 
waste of medical manpower and facilities, 


overseas 
consid 


— —.— Civil Service recruiting and improve 
Government career service. 
To place United States marshals under the merit 


Bring hidden air subsidies into the open. 


on Interior and 


Before Senate Committee on Government 8 and House Committee 
Insular Affairs. No hearings in hearings 


Senate. House 


commenced June 3, 1952 before Committee on E 


88 


Boman f. N 14), which is supported by the citizens 


2 Senate Committee on Government O 


In Senate and House Committees on Public Works. No hearings held. 


perations and House Committee 


executed or are obsolete. 

In Senate Committee on Government 0 ms, and House Committee on 
in Executive Departmen Senate committee after extensive 

8. 1140 and substituted a committee bill to create a Federal 


Hearings on 


committee, 
8. 3314 tentatively scheduled. House committee awaiting Senate decision on 


new 


ae . 3 ate Oo E : tan eported Tav iy f — 
3} on Ex ures xecutive vora ormer 
° and — Senate July 23, 1951. Motion to recall bill made by Senator 

Gon and carried. held by Senate ee on Government 


—.— staff 5 prepared. 


Full House committee hearings 


June 3, 


Sh Se REG RE lanl Sew Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 


3 peas on Government Operations, and House Committee 
on tures in 
ved by Senate ee ee AA 

y Senate, 55-28, 


Executive 8 Disapproval resolution a 
1 1 to We resolution adopted 
June 


to Senate and House . 
corporating the major recommendations (S. 430 pee 8 1951, A bill 
thi 7 the Senate on Sept, 
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Subject and bill numbers 


Post Office—Continued 


5. 1148; H. R. 3691, H. R. 3312. . .] Take Post Office out of politics, decentralize postal 
service and reset rates on certain services, 


Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1952..| To remove Senate confirmation of postmasters........ 


Regulatory agencies: 8. 1139; H, R. 
3307, H. R. 3678. 


Social security and ons S. 1145; | Create new De: 


0 
H. R. 3689, H. R 
Treasury: 
8. 1160; H. R. 3685, H. R. 3313. 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952.. 
Reorgan‘zation Plan No. 3 of 1952.. 


Revenue. 


Veterans’ affairs: 
S. 1151; H. R. 3686, H. R. 3316. 


ents, 
8. 1138; H; R. 3317, H. R. 3077. 


Strengthen organization and assure bipartisan control 
of regulatory agencies, 


rtment of Social Security and Educa- 
tion combining all functions of Federal Security 
Agency except Public Health. 


To reorganize Treasury Departmentand giveit control 
of all fiscal programs. 
To end political patronage in the Bureau of Internal 


To place under the merit system, 52 top officials in 


Bureau of Customs of Treasury Department ap- 
pointed by and with consent of Senate. 


Eliminate wasteful methods in VA operation and 
provide better services for all yeterans and depend- 


Set up an Insurance Corporation within vA 


Purpose of bills 


Status 


In Senate and House Committees on Post Office and Civil Service. Both 
Houses passed rate bills (S. 1046, H. R. 2982) making penny post cards and 


special services self-supporting. Bills now in Senate-House conference, 


Senate committee held 


arings Sept. 5, 1951, and House committee in Feb- 


ruary 1951 on remaining Hoover proposals. 


Before Senate Committee on Government Operations and House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, Disapproval resolution 


approved by Senate committee on June 10, 1952, 9 to 3. Disapproval resolu- 
tion adopted by Senate, 56 to 29, on June 18, 1952, 


June 3, 1952. 


In Senate Committee on Government Operations and House Committee on 
Expenditures in Executive Departments, S. 1130 passed Senate Apr. 10, 1952. 
Referred to the House. House hearings commenced June 3, 1952. 

Before Senate Committee on Government Operations, and House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, House bearings commenced 


Before Senate Committee on Government Operations and the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 
Took effect on Mar. 15, 1952. 


No hearings held. 


Before Senate Committee on Government Operations, and House Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments. Disapproval resolution favor- 
ably reported by Senate committee 7 to 5. Resolution of disapproval adopted 


by Senate, 55 to 31, June 18, 1952. 


Bofore Senate Committee on Government Operations, and House Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. House hearings commenced on May 27, 1952. 


Bofore Senate Finance Committee and House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House hearings commenced on May 27, 1952, 


The Defense of Local Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a press re- 
lease containing an address delivered by 
me before the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Association of Bor- 
oughs in Pittsburgh on Friday, June 20, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PITTSBURGH, June 20.— The defense of local 
government is one of the great responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship, Senator EDWARD 
Martin, Republican, of Pennsylvania, de- 
clared in an address here today. 

Senator Martin spoke before the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State 
Association of Boroughs. He warned that 
local government can be destroyed by the 
growing concentration of authority and con- 
trol in the State and Federal levels of gov- 
ernment. 

“Local control of local affairs is the foun- 
dation upon which the pioneers of American 
freedom established our system of self-goy- 
ernment,” Senator MARTIN said. 

“Good government must begin with the 
people in the home communities, It has its 
roots in the civic-mindedness of the citizen 
who takes an active part in the affairs of his 
community and is willing to devote his time 
and energy for the public welfare. 

“In my long experience in public life I have 
been impressed with one outstanding truth 
and that is—we cannot have good govern- 
ment at the higher levels unless it begins at 
home. 

“Local government is the keystone in the 
arch of individual freedom. It is home rule. 
Its strongholds are the township and bor- 
ough buildings, the city halls, and the court- 
houses. 


“In every part of our Commonwealth, men 
who know and love their communities are 
fighting to preserve the principle of self- 
government against encroachment by Harris- 
burg and Washington. 

“It is your responsibility, as borough offi- 
cials, to make local government work with 
efficiency, economy, and with complete un- 
derstanding of your community needs and 
what it can afford. That is the only way you 
can resist the growing influence of State and 
Federal Government in functions that prop- 
erly belong to the people back home. 

“No one in Harrisburg or in Washington 
has the knowledge nor the ability to solve 
local problems. That is your job and you 
are better qualified by knowledge, experience, 
and ability than any far-away bureaucrat 
who would make decisions in your local af- 
fairs by remote control. 

“Therefore I say that the defense of local 
government is one of the great responsibili- 
ties of American citizenship. 

“When I speak of the importance of local 
self-government, I do so without thought of 
political considerations. I appeal to every- 
one here—Democrats as well as Repub- 
licans—to oppose with utmost vigor, every 
attempt to deprive you of the governing au- 
thority with which you have been entrusted. 

“Otherwise you will find eventually that 
you have been stripped of all your functions 
and that borough government will be noth- 
ing but an empty shell without meaning and 
without authority. 

“How can the borough be maintained as an 
independent civil subdivision that is closest 
to the people? 

“I would suggest that we keep in mind 
that ‘the least governed are the best gov- 
erned.“ Also, that we remember the warning 
of Chief Justice Marshall who said: “The 
power to tax is the power to destroy.’ 

“These are sound principles. They can be 
applied to the problems of today. 

“I am fearful that the power of the Fed- 
eral Government to usurp almost every field 
of taxation can destroy the local subdivi- 
sions of government. 

“When local governments are forced to 
depend on grants, subsidies, and other aids 
from the higher levels, they are in danger 
of extinction. 

“You are all familiar with the gradual steps 
by which the Federal Government has been 
spreading out into flelds of local responsi- 
bility and authority. 

“First, you are offered advice and coopera- 
tion in a local project, Then a grant of 


Federal funds is made available. Next, 
standards are established to which local gov- 
ernment must conform. Then Federal pay- 
rollers are placed in charge to enforce these 
standards. The net result is the loss of all 
local authority and complete control passes 
into the hands of Washington bureaucrats. 

“The average citizen knows there is some- 
thing wrong with this situation but he 
doesn’t know what to do about it. Many 
have been misled into believing that money 
that comes from Washington doesn’t cost 
them anything. 

“You know how wrong that is. You know 
how much it costs in increased Federal taxes 
that deprive local government of tax sources 
to properly support its rightful functions— 
police, fire, roads, parks, schools, courts, elec- 
tions, public health, and many others. 

“You men who live with this problem day 
by day know that big government is one of 
the most threatening dangers of our time. 

“You know that the concentration of power 
and authority in a central government means 
regulation, control, and restriction on free- 
dom of the individual. 

“This Nation cannot be free unless the 
people in their local communities are also 
free to govern themselves and to solve their 
own problems. 

“Local government must be preserved. It 
must have tax funds sufficient to stand on 
its own feet, retaining always the right of 
2 local community to control its own af- 
fairs.” 


Borrowing of Military Equipment by Fed- 
eral Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Jersey Lent United States War 
Weapons,” published in the New York 
Journal-American of June 22, 1952. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DRISCOLL REPORT—JERSEY LENT UNITED STATES 
War WEAPONS 

Wipwoop, N. J., June 21.—The Federal 
Government has been forced to borrow mili- 
tary equipment from New Jersey National 
Guard to help meet the emergency in Korea, 
Governor Driscoll disclosed today. 

“Tt is a great American tragedy,” he added, 
“that in spite of the billions spent for de- 
fense, the Federal Government must come 
to a State to borrow equipment to meet an 
emergency.” 

In a speech to the New Jersey Disabled 
American Veterans convention here, the 
Governor did not elaborate on how much 
and what type equipment has been bor- 
rowed. 

TANKS AND PLANES 


Later, however, he told a New York Jour- 
nal-American reporter that the material in- 
cluded tanks, observation planes, and anti- 
tank weapons. 

“I would rather not specify what quanti- 
ties other than to say they were substantial,” 
he said. 

The Governor declared the Federal Govern- 
ment began borrowing equipment immedi- 
ately after the start of hostilities in Korea. 
Some has been replaced, he added. 

ACCUSES WASHINGTON 


In his speech, Driscoll charged that the 
Washington Administration has permitted 
the Army, Navy, and Air Forces to disinte- 

ite. 


Sur Nation is confronted by dangers more 
serious than any which ever confronted a 
nation,” he said, “and it is possible we may 
be entirely encircled by the forces of com- 
munism. 

“Once we had the largest Army, Navy, and 
Air Force in the world, but despite the pleas 
of veterans’ organizations they were allowed 
to disintegrate and we can no longer speak 
with the authority we once did.” 


Senatorial Study 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Senatorial Study,” referring to 
the St. Lawrence seaway, which was pub- 
lished in the St. Paul Pioneer-Press, on 
June 19, 1952. I think it a very admira- 
ble editorial. 

Mr, CONNALLY. 
tion? 

Mr. THYE. It is not. The question 
will be brought up again, even when the 
Senator from Texas is not in this Cham- 
ber. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

SENATORIAL STUDY 

There were 43 Senators present on the 
floor of the Senate Wednesday who evidently 
think that the St. Lawrence seaway needs 
further study, because they voted to send 
the waterway bill back to committee. Since 


Is it a funeral ora- 


there were only 40 who voted the other way, 
more study we shall have. 

Fortunately up in Canada there is a parlia- 
ment and government who believe that 
eventually a great project gets studied 
enough and the time for action arrives. 

It will be a pity and a humiliation if this 
waterway, which is many times more essen- 
tial for the United States, gets built by 
Canada alone. The Canadians, however, will 
be perfectly justified in deciding that they 
have waited long enough and go ahead. 

Americans on this side of the line will 
have cause to regret this monumentul stu- 
pidity of their representatives for many long 
decades to come, and will live in wonder at 
the narrowness and the selfishness which 
gos reflected in the vo*ing of 43 Senators 
back in 1952. 

The Senators of course really feel no need 
for further enlightenment. There has been 
plenty of that since the day in 1834 when 
a Canadian engineer put a report before the 
commissioners for improvement of naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence River. Since then 
and down to date there have been 60 official 
reports on this subject on both sides of the 
boundary. 

But since one Senator objected the other 
day that there has been no thorough study 
of the waterway in the past 10 years, this 
part of a chronological history prepared by 
C. Frank Keyser, of the Library of Congress 
is pertinent: 

“1941: Detailed hearings and a favorable 
seaway report from the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors; 

“1942: Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, Final Report, St. Lawrence River Proj- 
ect; 

“1945: Report by the Attorney General 
recommending the project; 

“1946: Four-volume report by the Army 
engineers describing surveys of project made 
since their final report of 1942; 

“1947: Report by United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce giving economic ap- 
praisal of the waterway and a Federal Power 
Commission market survey on the electric 
power need; 

“1948: Report by Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee after hearings over a 23-day peri- 
od on national defense and self-liquidating 
aspects of project, and a new Commerce De- 
partment report on ‘potential traffic on the 
St. Lawrence seaway’; 

“1949: President's economic report giving 
reasons for seaway construction, a series of 
new reports from interested Government 
agencies as collected by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, a summary engineer- 
ing report from the Canadian Department 
of Transport, and, finally, another Depart- 
ment of Commerce report ‘summarizing offi- 
cial data on plans for developing the St. 
Lawrence River’; 

“1950: Economic report of the President 
giving reasons again for seaway construc- 
tion, and 

“1951: Two more economic reports from 
the President and a National Security Re- 
sources Board report entitled ‘Reappraisal of 
the Importance of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project to the National Secu- 
rity.’ ” 

When only a relatively short stretch of 
rapids bottle up such a waterway as the 
Great Lakes from access to the sea, the pre- 
sumption is that it would be a good idea to 
remove the obstacle. That presumption has 
been verified dozens of times as a result of 
all these competent studies. It has been so 
clearly established that every President since 
Woodrow Wilson has favored the project. 
Against this national interest stand some 
railroads that think they would lose traffic, 
some cities who think they would be by- 
passed, some ports who think they would lose 
some business. A majority of the Senate 
yesterday voted for that lobby. But it is a 
losing fight and they know it, 
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June Is California Dairy Month 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 9, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, my native 
State of California for many years has 
properly observed the lovely month of 
June as Dairy Month. It is appropriate 
that it be so. 

It is entirely fitting that it be so, for 
dairying in the United States today is 
big business. It required almost 23,000,- 
000 cows on over 4,000,000 farms across 
the Nation to produce the 5,000,000,000- 
quart supply last year. In 1950 milk rep- 
resented about 14 percent of total farm 
cash income, excluding Government pay- 
ments. This is more than one-half times 
cotton, twice wheat, and almost four 
times tobacco. More than 60,000,000 
quarts of fresh milk and cream are de- 
livered to our doors or purchased in our 
stores daily. In California, dairying is 
the No. 2 industry of this State. It is 
second only to petroleum. Our dairy- 
men have an investment of about $1,000,- 
000,000 in herds, farms, machinery, and 
so forth. Our processors, manufacturers, 
and distributors have a like amount 
wrapped up in their plants and equip- 
ment. Last year the gross business of 
the dairy industry amounted to a little 
over $500,000,000. There are about 300,- 
000 Californians on the dairy payroll and 
this, by the way, amounts to a little more 
than $200,000,000. The industry pays 
upward of $10,000,000 annually in State 
and local taxes alone. An additional 
400,000 Californians are dependent upon 
the dairy industry for the greater por- 
tion of, if not their entire, livelihood. 

The latest figures available indicate 
that we have about 813,000 milk cows in 
the State valued at $225,675,000. Last 
year they produced just under 3,000,- 
000,000 quarts of milk. In addition, ac- 
cording to the latest figures released by 
the Milk Industry Foundation in Wash- 
ington, we produced 4,155,000 pounds of 
cheese, 38,500,000 gallons of ice cream, 
and almost 35,000,000 pounds of butter. 
About half the milk produced in this 
State goes for drinking and cooking pur- 
poses. The various other dairy prod- 
ucts account for the balance. It is in- 
teresting to note that while the per cap- 
ita consumption of milk in the United 
States has increased about 15 percent 
in the last 10 years; in California it has 
increased 25 percent. 

According to a recent report by H. S. 
Etchegaray, well-known farm adviser on 
the staff at the University of California, 
a dairy cow represents an investment of 
ar- und $1,000, about evenly divided be- 
tween the cow, the dairy equipment, feed 
and supplies on hand, the dairy build- 
ings and improvements and land in the 
dairy lots and corrals. 

California has the largest number of 
cows in cow-testing associations and the 
highest average production of any State 
in the Union, both for cows that are un- 
der test, as well as all cows, Per capita 
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milk production for cows of this State 
runs about 40 percent above the national 
average. California produces more cot- 
tage cheese, sherbet, and ice milk than 
any other State. It rates second na- 
tionally in the production of evaporated 
milk, third in total ice-cream production, 
fourth in total milk production, and 
fifth in nonfat milk solids, 

Our citizens consume all the milk and 
cream produced here. We export to 
other States, as well as overseas, most 
of our manufactured dairy products, 
such as cheese and evaporated and con- 
densed milk, and so forth. It is inter- 
esting to note that we have to import 
much of our butter. 

If you were to take our dairy cows and 
march them in close military formation, 
two abreast, in a general easterly direc- 
tion, the leaders would be passing 
through Dallas, Tex., before the rear 
guard had crossed the high Sierras. 
Then, if some sort of a singing cowboy 
or a Pied Piper suddenly decided that 
they should continue on, but in single 
file, those same leaders would be able 
to munch the grass in New York City’s 
Central Park before the tailenders ever 
left our State. 

If all the milk produced by our Cali- 
fornia cows last year were to be placed 
into the standard quart containers and 
then these containers piled one on top 
of the other, they would reach all the 
way from the earth to the moon and part 
way back again. Maybe it was a Cali- 
fornia cow that jumped over the moon. 
California is the home of the world’s 
champion Holstein-Friesian, Jersey, and 
Guernsey cows. 

The dairy industry of this State rep- 
resents an investment of nearly a billion 
dollars in ranches and livestock alone. 
An almost equal amount is invested in 
manufacturing, processing plants, rolling 
stock, and other distributing facilities 
that belong to the manufacturers and 
distributors. So, in California, too, the 
dairy business is big business. More 
than that, the dairy business is every- 
body’s business—yours and mine, as well 
as the dairyman’s. Its well-being is 
everybody’s well-being. In supporting 
the dairy industry in its efforts to bring 
more and better milk and other dairy 
products in ever-increasing amounts 
into each and every home in California, 
we will perform a community service 
that will bring ever-increasing returns 
to us all. This is why we observe June 
dairy month. 

Mr. Speaker, in the great Twenty- 
third Congressional District of Califor- 
nia there is published in the important 
community therein known as Paramount, 
a publication known as the California 
Dairyman and on its masthead says 
“Published biweekly in the largest dairy 
county of the United States.” This, of 
course, refers to Los Angeles County; in 
which all of the Twenty-third Congres- 
sional District is located. In that 
magazine for June 1952, timely articles 
about the dairy industry in Los Angeles 
County, including the Twenty-third 
Congressional District in which I was on 
June 3 favored by receiving the nomina- 
tion for reelection to my fourth term in 
Congress by the voters of both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican Parties, appeared. 


It is pleasing for me to again call the at- 
tention of you and my distinguished col- 
leagues in this great legislative body to 
the historical value and increasing im- 
portance of the dairy industry—not only 
to the State of California but the Cali- 
fornia dairy industry—to the happiness 
and health and prosperity and endur- 
ance of the whole United States. The 
first article from aforesaid magazine is 
by my high-school classmate, Ned Clin- 
ton, vice chairman, California Dairy In- 
dustry Advisory Board, as follows: 


Cotton May Be Kro“ sur Cow CERTAINLY 
Is “QUEEN” 
(By Ned Clinton) 

Cotton now surpasses milk and cream as 
California’s leading farm money crop. 
Figures, so indicating, have just been made 
available to the California Dairy Industry 
Advisory Board from the State and Federal 
crop reporting services covering the 1951 
calendar year. 

But dairying, while in second place, still 
represents a monumental $266,094,000 of an- 
nual farm income and shows an increase of 
$43,484,000 over the previous year. By clas- 
sifications, $184,994,000 of California’s dairy 
farm income was from market milk and 
$71,100,000 from manufacturing milk. 


FOUR THOUSAND COWS— FOUR HUNDRED AND 
SIXTY-SIX THOUSAND PEOPLE 


Cow population increased 4,000—it was 
777,000 then, 781,000 now. Increase in 
human population in California was 466,000 
with a present total of 11,100,000 persons 
who are dependent on these cows for the 
whole of their fluid milk supply and a large 
portion of the related dairy products. 

There are 18,902 commercial dairy farms 
in California. Some are part of other agri- 
cultural enterprises, but on 12,969 farms, 
dairying is the basic source of income. In 
size of herds and in annual production per 
cow, California continues to lead the Nation. 
Dairying here is a specialized industry while 
elsewhere it more often is part of a general 
farming operation. 


COW IS QUEEN 


Cotton may now be king but certainly 
the cow is queen. The dairy industry al- 
ways maintains its close spirit of cooperation 
with the general population—the consumer 
of its products. All communities and all 
groups willingly participate in the annual 
observance of June Dairy Month. Part of 
this friendly feeling is because dairying, by 
its very nature, is local to every community, 
and part is because milk is so important to 
human welfare. 

The dairy advisory board carries on a 
year-round program of advertising, educa- 
tion, research, and publicity to help main- 
tain and increase the uses of the dairy foods 
which our farms produce. And one of the 
very important activities is to stimulate 
special observances of June Dairy Month, 
both within the industry and without. 
Dairy Month, to the public, may seem spon- 
taneous, but actually many weeks of special 
preparation are involved. 

STATE-WIDE JDM PROGRAM 

Harold Wakefield, Los Angeles, chairman 
of the advisory board’s advertising commit- 
tee, is State-wide chairman for June Dairy 
Month. Committees have been set up in 
every county, with a local chairman. The 
advisory board is supplying many of the tools 
with which these committees can work— 
special posters, automobile-bumper strips, 
point of sales materials, and many such items 
useful for general display. 

A speakers’ bureau has been established 
to help with suggestions for service clubs, 
and there are caps and badges for special 
events. Radio scripts and recordings are 
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provided—in fact, just about a complete tool 
kit for local promotions, 

June Dairy Month, in which California has 
shown national leadership, has become one 
of the very important activities to help in- 
crease sales of dairy products and add to 
public understanding of the dairy industry. 


Mr. Speaker, another factual treat- 
ment of another phase of Dairy Month 
appeared in that magazine as follows: 

DHIA AND JUNE Dalry MONTH 

(By G. E. Gordon, extension dairyman) 

Dairy - Herd - Improvement - Association 
members in California can be very proud of 
their achievements as June Dairy Month ap- 
proaches. With the flush production of all 
dairy products, June has been designated as 
the time to call to the attention of the con- 
suming public the healthful nature and the 
benefits of consuming large quantities of 
these products. 

It seems particularly apropos, this year, 
that the members of dairy herd improvement 
associations emphasize their products to the 
consuming public because they have made 
such outstanding contributions to the wel- 
fare of the State and have at the same time 
made it possible, through their efficient pro- 
duction, for the consumers to receive milk 
and other products at lower cost than would 
otherwise be the case. 

Dairy - Herd - Improvement - Association 
members had an average production of 411 
pounds of butterfat per cow this past year, 
with a larger number of cows competing 
than in the previous year. This is more than 
100 pounds of fat above the average produc- 
tion of all cows in the State, and emphasizes 
the greater efficiency achieved by those mem- 
bers of such associations. 


CALIFORNIA MILK PRICES BELOW AVERAGE 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
lists the average price per quart of milk 
delivered to the consuming public in 25 
major markets throughout the United States. 
Prices in California have consistently been 1 
to 2 cents below the average of all such 
markets, and considerably below the prices 
on the eastern seaboard where land values, 
feed and labor costs are somewhat similar 
to ours. At only 1 cent per quart there is a 
saving of more than $13,000,000 annually to 
the consumers of market milk in California, 
due to the fact that this State’s production 
is at a higher level and therefore the cost of 
production is lower than it would be other- 
wise. Inasmuch as cost of production is one 
of the factors in setting the price of milk to 
the consumer, under the State law, the high 
level of production in California has con- 
tributed definitely to this saving to the 
consumer. 


Mr. Speaker, still another very time- 
ly article by Lynn Bramkamp entitled 
“Dairy Month Is All the Time,” is as 
follows: 


Damr MONTH Is ALL THE TIME 
(By Lynn Bramkamp, manager, Associated 
Dairymen) 


Nobody ever won a hundred-yard dash by 
laying back for the first 9 seconds, then 
giving it everything he had in the six-tenths 
of a second. If he tried it, he'd be booed off 
the track. The same thing applies to the 
milk business, as well. While competitive 
drinks and substitute spreads are showing 
the milk industry their heels, we organize a 
terrific last-minute 1-month sprint, and fail 
to show. 

Advertising milk isn’t enough. We have to 
live milk, talk milk, sell milk all the time. 
And this is the producer’s job as well as the 
distributor's. How many producers voluntar- 
ily order a glass of milk when they dine out? 
Of course, it doesn't taste like the milk at 
home, but it never did, and never will. That 
is no reason for failing to get into public view 
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one more of milk. It’s a job that needs 
doing. And it works. Many’s the time at 
group luncheons, one person ordering milk 
results in several more following suit—all 
good class I sales, for which producers thirst 
mightily. 
SELLING IS PRODUCER’S JOB, TOO 

We in the East Bay market have been 
backing with cold cash, our theory that 
selling is the producer’s job, too; about 
$25,000 per year of producer money has gone 
into our public relations, sales, and adver- 
tising program this last year. We are exam- 


economist, is working constantly with nutri- 
tion groups, dietetics meetings, women’s 
clubs, YWCA units, industry organizations, 
everywhere she can get a few women—or 
men—together to hear the good word about 
milk. The NDC film, Weight Reduction 
Through Diet, has been shown extensively in 
our area. Two groups of overweight ladies 
have viewed the film and many are follow- 
ing the protein, high-fat (milk-fat, too) diet. 
The word is spreading through other women’s 
groups. The Shell Development has shown 
the film to their employees, and Pabco Prod- 
ucts has come back for an additional supply 
of educational material for their workers. 


CHILDREN NEED DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Milk and cream in the diets of school chil- 
dren are being emphasized through the 
schools. Special attention will be given 
low-income and foreign population sections 
of the metropolitan area; Negro children in 
West Oakland will be given special help. 
The development of adequate nutrition and 
diets on a low-cost basis, through use of 
dairy products (particularly fresh milk), will 
be emphasized in this work. High school and 


teen age youngsters will get a concentrated 


milk message again this fall when football 
programs featuring the TV milk program's 
star, Frankie Albert, will be furnished schools 
free. Basketball programs will de added to 
the list, too. 


PRODUCERS GET MONEY’S WORTH 

Our whole effort is aimed at glamorizing 
milk; playing up its delicious flavor, thirst- 
quenching goodness, but with an aside to 
remind consumers of its health value and 
economy. The committee—Joe Costa, Ir- 
vington; Maurice Respini, Petaluma; Al Pol- 
lard, Turlock; Ed Orloff, Pleasanton; Joe 
Mendosa, Point Reyes—is on the job con- 
stantly to see that producers get their 
money’s worth out of this program. Associ- 
ated Dairymen, producers’ organization for 
the East Bay markets, supplements this effort 
in every way possible, standing ready to pro- 
vide manpower, and extra funds for special 
promotion jobs, or special events such as 
publicity around price-merease time. 

We producers in the East Bay are proving 
to our own satisfaction that a selling job can 
be—and should be—done by producers. Un- 
til milk is sold in the bottle, we have just 
delivered it on consignment to our distribu- 
tors; and unless we can realize a class I price 
out of most of our production, we will lose 
our shirts under high costs of operation. At 
the same time, we believe distributors are 
expending more money in brand advertising 
in the area, although we haven't checked up 
closely on this. 

Working together, with the conviction that 
Dairy Month is All the Time, the industry 
can provide a sound future for milk produc- 
tion and sales. If we don’t—tomatoes, beef, 
sheep, and cotton will get us in the end— 
and consumers will be the losers. 


Mr. Speaker, and still another article 
by a distinguished member of the faculty 
of the University of California, E. L. 
Jack, entitled The California Dairy In- 
dustry Moves Ahead” follows: 


Tue CALIFORNIA Damy IN Dbosrar Moves 
AHEAD 


(By E. L. Jack, chairman, division of dairy 
industry, University of California—Davis) 
California, the leading State in the United 
States in agricultural income, with an agri- 
cultural production worth nearly $2,500,000,- 
000 arising from over 200 commercial crops, 
is also a great dairy State and one of the 
leaders in many fields of dairying. Milk has 
the highest value of any agricultural crop 
worth nearly $1,090,000 a day at the farm. 
The additional income realized from the sale 
of cows and calves for beef makes the dairy 
income of California a truly impressive one. 
California ranks seventh among the States 
in cow numbers with 885,000 cows over 2 
years’ old kept for milk. These cows are 
worth about one-fourth of a billion dollars 
at conservative estimates. In 1951 Cali- 
fornia had also about 500,000 yearling heifers 
and heifer calves being raised for milk 
cows. Even though California is outranked 
by six other States in total number of cows, 
there are only three States ahead of it in total 
milk production. These are Wisconsin, New 
York, and Minnesota, long regarded as the 
entrenched strongholds of dairying. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY LEADS ALL OTHERS 


The fact of a higher State ranking in 
total milk production than in numbers of 
cows is explained by California’s outstand- 
ing record in milk production per cow. Call- 
fornia ranks first among all States in this 

as well as in several other produc- 
tion categories that will be mentioned later. 
Pigures just released for 1950 show the 
average milk production in California was 
equal to 7,410 pounds of milk containing 
289 pounds of milk fat. Estimates for 1951 
indicate about a 5-percent increase in milk 
m. California also has the leading 
county in the United States in milk produc- 
tion in Los Angeles County which leads all 
others by a wide margin. Stanislaus and 
Merced Counties are sixth and seventh in 
the United States, respectively. 

Several factors are important in this out- 
standing production achievement, among 
which can be cited good breeding and man- 
agement practices and the predominance of 
relatively large herds. But one factor per- 
haps more than any other has served to ex- 
emplify and stimulate good practices: that 
factor is the Cow Testing Association work. 
It is first in number of cows in CTA, with 
160,558 completed records; this it not only 
the largest number from any State but repre- 
sents nearly one-fifth of all cows reported 
throughout the United States. It is first in 
production per cow in CTA work; the 160,558 
cows in 1950 averaged 415 pounds of fat from 
approximately 10,600 pounds of milk as com- 
pared with 370 pounds of fat from 9,172 
pounds of milk from the entire Nation’s 
CTA cows. 

SHIFT TO MARKET MILK 


These production records are indeed mat- 
ters that stir pride in our California dairy in- 
dustry, but the utilization and consumption 
data are equally exciting. Estimates recently 
released by the California Bureau of Milk 
Control indicate that the shift from manu- 
facturing milk to market milk is continuing; 
in 1951, commercial receipts of market milk 
in California accounted for 70 percent of the 
entire milk production, This is an increase 
of about 10 percent in 5 years. This shift 
also results in a higher income for the dairy- 
men, since more milk is going to a preferred 
use. The rest of the Nation is carefully 
watching California to see how ne 
adjustments are made, because problems 
solved here will set the pattern for the rest 
of the country as population pressures in- 
crease, i 

FLUID-MILK SALES 


It would seem that California is sone- 
what ahead of the rest of the country in 
fluid-milk consumption also. The best esti- 
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mates available show that fiuid-milk sales 
in California are equal to about 340 pounds 
per person per year, whereas a similar cal- 
culation for the United States shows 306 
pounds. This value, gratifying as it is, 
should not lead to complacency, however, 
because the dairy industry is finding it diffi- 
cult to hold its place on the consumer’s table 
in competition with other foods. USDA re- 
ports, showing the total disappearance of 
milk equivalent in ali products, indicates 
that per capita consumption of milk in all 
forms was lower during the last 3 years than 
at any other time during the past 20 years, 
including the depression years. In 1930, for 
example, the per capita consumption of all 
dairy products was equivalent to 813 pounds 
of milk, whereas in 1950 it was 776 pounds. 
These figures deserve careful study. 


RECORDS IN MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Among manufactured products, California 
is an important contributor to the dairy 
picture, It is the outstanding leader in pro- 
duction of creamed cottage cheese, with 
nearly 83,000,000 pounds produced in 1951. 
California ranks second among the States 
in evaporated-milk production. Evaporated 
milk uses about 35 percent of all manufac- 
turing milk produced in the State at the 
present time. California is third in ice- 
cream production; and if gallonage figures 
are an index, it has a higher per capita con- 
sumption than the country as a whole. In 
1950 the average American ate 15.6 pounds 
of ice cream, while the average Californian 
was eating 16.6 pounds. He ate about one- 
half pound more in 1951. This is nearly 
4 gallons per person. 

And so it is apparent that the dairy indus- 
try of California is moving ahead on all 
fronts and is in a leading position in many 
of them. Courageous leadership, sound 
judgment, and careful consideration of the 
interests of all will maintain this favorable 
position. 


Mr. Speaker, and still another article 
by G. E. Gordon, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, entitled “June Dairy 
Month and the Dairyman”: 


JUNE Dairy MONTH AND THE DAIRYMAN 


(By G. E. Gordon, extension dairyman, 
University of California, Berkeley) 


California dairymen can be proud of the 
part they have played in the development 
of their industry, resulting in the highest 
level of production per cow of any State in 
the Union. This contribution to greater ef- 
ficiency and lower cost in the production 
of milk and dairy products is a factor which 
they can well use to advantage during June 
Dairy Month in calling to the attention of 
the consuming public the high nutritional 
value of their products and the relatively 
low cost of such products compared with 
many food items. 

June Dairy Month has been so designated 
as a time when the consuming public may 
be apprised of the high nutritional value 
and low cost of such products and their 
value in the human diet. Along with that, 
it can be well pointed out to the consum- 
ing public that the cost of such products 
has been kept at relatively low levels due 
to the greater efficiency developed within the 
industry. 

California has the highest average pro- 
duction per cow—and this higher produc- 
tion results in lower cost of production. 
Under the State milk-control law, wherein 
prices are set for payment to the producer 
as well as prices to the consumer, the cost 
ot production is one of the important fac- 
tors taken into consideration. As a result 
of the high level of production and the re- 
sulting lower cost of production, the price 
of market milk to the consumer has con- 
sistently been below the average of prices 
in the 25 major milk markets of the United 
States, as compiled by the Bureau of Agri- 
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cultural Economics of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. California dairy 
organizations agree that the lower price of 
milk is due to the greater efficiency of Cali- 
fornia dairymen. 


CALIFORNIA CONSUMERS PAY LESS 


The prices of milk to California consum- 
ers have rather consistently been 1 to 2 cents 
below the average of all major markets, and 
3 to 4 cents below the prices in the markets 
along the eastern seaboard where land values 
and feed and labor costs are comparable to 
those here in the West. At only 1 cent per 
quart this means a saving to California con- 
sumers of more than $13,000,000 annually. 

The greater efficiency of California dairy- 
men in developing higher production is not 
limited in that respect, however. Because 
of the higher level of production, it has re- 
quired a fewer number of cows to provide the 
amount of milk required for our consuming 
public. The higher level of production at 
the present time means that it requires al- 
most a half-million fewer cows to produce 
the same amount of milk that it would have 
required at the 1920 level of production. A 
half-million more cows in the State would 
hi ve required approximately a half-million 
more acres of land to produce the hay and 
other forage crops necessary to feed that 
number of cows. The higher level of produc- 
tion per cow, therefore, has meant a more 
efficient use of our natural resources such as 
land and water. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Members of the dairy herd improvement 
associations in California have led the way in 
this increase in efficiency of production. 
This past year, members of dairy herd im- 
provement associations had 163,000 cows 
that completed records averaging more than 
100 pounds of fat above the State average— 
the highest in the Nation. This large num- 
ber of cows under test has contributed 
greatly to bringing about the high level of 
production in the State as a whole. 

The achievements of California dairymen 
in bringing about the highest average pro- 
duction for all cows of any State—as well as 
the highest average production for all cows 
under test of any State—demonstrates their 
part in the greater efficiency of production 
which has done much to better utilize our 
natural resources and to provide a high- 
quality food product to the consuming pub- 
lic at lower cost, 


The Farmer and the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I submit a speech 
which I delivered at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Plant Food Council 
at Hot Springs, Va., on Saturday morn- 
ing, June 21, 1952: 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, not- 
withstanding the great progress we have 
made and the degree of prosperity we have 
achieved, the American farmer today is “the 
low man on the totem pole.” We must con- 
tinue our efforts in behalf of the farmers of 
this Nation, to the end that the producers 
of the food, fiber, and timber essential to 
the welfare of our people may receive a fairer 
share of the national income. Since your 
livelihoods are so closely associated with the 
welfare of agriculture, I am certain that you 


are thoroughly familiar with the many parts 
and parcels of the farm program now in oper- 
ation—a program which has worked so well 
and successfully in recent years. I shall not, 
therefore, burden you with a detailed discus- 
sion of the functions of the many agencies 
of the Government which are now working in 
behalf of our farmers, nor shall I attempt 
to discuss all of the many things which have 
been done in recent years in behalf of the 
farm people of America. I do desire to assert, 
however, that during the last 20 years more 
legislation beneficial to farmers has been 
enacted into law than during the entire life 
of the Nation theretofore. 

Let us look behind all the many programs 
which have been provided, to the more fun- 
damental question: What are we trying to 
achieve through the operation of the Federal 
farm program? It seems to me that the 
answer to that question is very simple—we 
are trying to bring about a degree of stabil- 
ity on the farms and ranches of our Nation. 
We are trying to encourage farmers to pro- 
duce abundantly and yet intelligently, to 
the end that the people of our Nation might 
have all of the things that they need and 
want and expect at the hands of the farmer. 

The Nation has the right to expect cer- 
tain things of our farmers, and our farmers 
in turn have a right to expect certain things 
of their Government. Farmers have certain 
responsibilities to the people of the Nation, 
and the Government of the Nation has cer- 
tain corresponding responsibilities to those 
who till the soil. 

The people of the Nation expect the farm- 
ers of the Nation (1) to produce abundantly 
all of the food, fiber and timber that the 
consuming public needs and wants; (2) 
farmers must produce continuously, year in 
and year out, if this Nation is to prosper; 
(3) farmers must protect and preserve the 
fertile topsoil of our farm lands—the richest 
resource of our Nation. 

If the Nation has the right to expect 
these things of farmers, certainly our farm- 
ers have the right to expect the Government 
to meet all of its corresponding obligations. 
These corresponding responsibilities on the 
part of all of the people of this great Nation 
to our farmers are: 

(1) The Government, acting for all the 
people, must provide through private indus- 
try all of the necessary tools to produce the 
desired abundance and must by law provide 
that farmers shall not be penalized or de- 
stroyed by the very abundance which they 
are urged and called upon to produce. 

(2) If farmers are to adjust their produc- 
tion to meet the changing desires of con- 
sumers and the changing needs of the Na- 
tion, there is a responsibility on the part of 
the Nation to make it possible for farmers 
to shift their production to meet these needs 
and to protect them against the risk involved 
in meeting the requirements of such a 
program. 

(3) If we as a Nation, as consumers, ex- 
pect continuous production from our farmers 
in times of adversity as well as in times of 
prosperity, in times of low prices as well 
as high, we have the responsibility to see 
that the farmer's capital investment is pro- 
tected against arbitrary economic factors and 
that he does not lose that capital investment 
while producing at a loss the things that 
we as a Nation need. 

(4) We, as a Nation, must aid the farmer 
in the proper care of our soil resources not 
only for the present, but for future gen- 
erations. 

All the people of this Nation, producers 
and consumers alike, have a community of 
interest in the abundant production in all 
of the things that come from the fields and 
ranches of America. Our present farm pro- 
gram is based upon abundant production. 
There is only one way to improve the stand- 
ard of living for the people of our Nation, 
and that is to produce more and more of 
the things that the people need and want, 
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Only by more abundant production can our 
people have more and better food, more and 
better clothes, houses, automobiles, radios, 
and all the other things that go to make for 
a better life and a higher standard of living. 

The Congress of your country is interested 
in providing the working machinery which 
will enable our people to achieve a better 
standard of living. Congress is not inter- 
ested in a program of scarcity, nor is it inter- 
ested in bringing about the production of a 
surplus beneath which the man on the farm 
may be buried while the rest of our people 
go in want. 

Not so long ago our Nation was starving in 
the very sight of an abundance, and the 
wheels of progress were paralyzed. Abun- 
dance means plenty; superabundance means 
waste. Plenty means enough to meet de- 
mands, but surpluses may well bring all of 
our people to grief. Abundance does not 
mean the production of all that can be grown 
of any commodity at any given time. It 
means essentially an efficient, intelligent 
production of all that is needed for the use of 
our people. The Nation has the right to ex- 
pect this kind of abundant production from 
our farmers and such goals our farmers are 
ready, anxious, and willing to meet. 

Farmers have a right to expect the Gov- 
ernment to protect them against the disas- 
ters that can result from superabundance in 
production, and that, Congress through the 
Federal farm program, has tried to do. We 
have achieved great success, but the program 
even now is far from perfect. No other group 
in our economy is subjected to the great un- 
certainties which are faced by farmers as 
they go forth in the spring to plant the 
products upon which their livelihoods de- 
pend. Weather, seasons, and insects, and all 
of the uncertain factors of nature over which 
mankind has no control, have a great and tre- 
mendous influence on the production of our 
fields. Even with the best planning, produc- 
tion varies and cannot accurately be con- 
trolled. We fix our goals as best we can, but 
there is always the possibility that produc- 
tion will vary by good or bad weather. If 
we achieve the goal of abundance, farmers 
may enjoy a degree of prosperity. If we 
achieve less than an abundant production, or 
a superabundant production, we always come 
to grief. In this realm of uncertainty, deal- 
ing with all of the laws of nature, farmers 
must work out their welfare. In this uncer- 
tain environment the farmers of our Nation 
are worthy of every consideration of our 
Government and of all our people. 

If farmers produce less than enough or 
more than enough, they must pay the pen- 
alty. Even the mere prospect of more than 
enough, may bring grief. Just last year the 
mere prospect of more than enough cotton 
sent the prices down 10 cents per pound. 
Production of only 5 percent more of a com- 
modity than consumers want or are willing 
to buy, may destroy the market, demoralize 
prices, and result in losses to those who have 
toiled in the suns of the summer to harvest 
the abundance which the people do not want. 
Just one carload of lettuce or potatoes or 
oranges sitting in the New York market that 
nobody at the moment wants to buy, can 
mean a tragic loss to every grower of that 
commodity clear across this vast country of 
ours. 

Yes, the Nation is entitled to abundant 
production at the hands of its farmers, but 
the Government must assure those who till 
the soil that they will not be penalized by 
the abundance they have produced and, fur- 
ther, that they will be protected against the 
disastrous effects of an inadvertent, tempo- 
rary, or transitory superabundance. 

The Government is not charged with the 
responsibility of protecting farmers against 
a constant and chronic overproduction of 
any agricultural commodity. If farmers are 
to enjoy the protection of the Government 
against overabundance, they must be willing 
to plan their production intelligently to pro- 
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duce enough, and not too much, of what the 
Nation needs and wants. They must be will- 
ing to accept some kind of orderly control of 
their production if that control is necessary 
to keep production at the desired level to 
meet all consumer demands. Producers who 
are unwilling to try to keep production in 
line with reasonable consumer demand have 
no right to expect any sort of guaranties or 
assurances from the Government. 

The Government, even in times of great 
emergencies, must provide ways and means 
for farmers to have modern tools and equip- 
ment, fertilizers, insecticides, defoliants, and 
other chemical aids, and all the other things 
essential to the modern techniques of pro- 
duction. Without all of the things provided 
by the ingenuity of our generation we can- 
not possibly maintain the high productivity 
which is essential to the welfare of our 
people. 

There has been a revolution in American 
agriculture in the past 20 years. Machinery, 
chemicals, and fertilizers which a generation 
ago were mere curiosities and experiments, 
are today absolutely indispensable to agri- 
cultural production. This revolution in 
American agriculture has been prompted and 
sponsored by your own great Government. 

The members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture, and the Members of Congress 
generally speaking, are aware of the great re- 
sponsibilities I have mentioned, and they 
realize that we must at all times have a pros- 
perous agriculture if the rest of the Nation 
is to enjoy the blessings of prosperity. We 
have many subcommittees constantly at 
work on the problems of agriculture. Our 
subcommittee on fertilizer and farm ma- 
chinery has been very active and beneficial 
not only to farmers but to consumers as well. 
Our committees have made the country real- 
ize that all these modern production aids 
and techniques are no longer curiosities and 
novelties, but they are essentials which farm- 
ers must have if they are to produce the fin- 
ished products of agriculture for the con- 
suming public and for our contribution to 
the welfare of the free world. For the first 
time in history national defense production 
authorities have recognized agriculture as an 
essential defense industry and we are grati- 
fied in the glad thought that the Nation now 
knows the essentiality of agriculture and 
understands its needs for steel and other 
metals, chemicals, and plant food, and other 
things essential to the production which is 
needed by our civilian as well as our military 
population. The people of the Nation now 
know that when a farmer wants steel for 
tractors and farm machinery, or sulfur and 
nitrogen for fertilizer, or chemicals for in- 
secticides, he is neither foolish nor selfish in 
his requests. People now realize that a 
farmer does not buy a tractor for a play- 
thing, or a carload of fertilizer as a pastime, 
but he buys these things because he wants 
and needs them if he is to achieve the high 
production goals necessary to the welfare and 
defense of our Nation. 

Farmers must of necessity gear their pro- 
duction to the wants of consumers. The 
products of their soil and their toil must be 
sold in the greatest free market in all the 
world. The price they receive for their 
products is precisely and exactly the value 
that the American consumer places upon 
them, not 1 cent more nor 1 cent less. It is 
essential, therefore, that farmers produce 
the things for which there will be an ef- 
fective consumer demand. All of this re- 
quires intelligent planning on the part of the 
farmer and a frequent shift from crop to 
crop and from one agricultural commodity 
to another. The Nation knows that farmers 
are expected to shift their production from 
one crop to another to meet consumer de- 
mands, and in this great undertaking the 
Government owes a responsibility to the 
farmers in bringing all of this about. 

Farmers need accurate information con- 
cerning consumer demands and the prices 


which are being paid for various commodities 
in different parts of the country. Farmers 
need the best possible estimates of what 
consumer demands will be next month, next 
year, and 5 years from now. Market reports, 
crop estimates, and price statistics are all 
part of the assistance which farmers have the 
right to expect from their Government in 
meeting the ever-changing and diversified 
needs of the consuming public. These serv- 
ices have not yet attained their maximum 
degree of efficiency and usefulness to farmers, 
A special subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has just completed a 
4-month study of the crop reporting and 
estimating services of the Department of 
Agriculture. This report will soon be avail- 
able. 

In the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1946, 
Congress authorized a greatly expanded and 
much more useful outlook service to be pro- 
vided for the information and guidance of 
farmers. The Committee on Agriculture 
which drafted and sponsored that historic 
farm legislation, contemplated that a greatly 
intensified outlook service would be pro- 
vided for farmers on a market area basis, 
and would give them the best possible guid- 
ance as to what consumer demand was likely 
to be not only for major, basic commodities, 
but also for the many other commodities 
which are sold to a large extent on relatively 
local markets. Thus far, this type of out- 
look service has not been developed in any- 
thing like the manner contemplated by the 
committee at the time it drafted this legis- 
lation, but we have every reason to believe 
that it will be improved in the days ahead. 

Every change in the pattern of our agri- 
culture and every shift from the production 
of one crop to another requires considerable 
capital outlay either in livestock, barns, 
machinery, or equipment of different types, 
and the farmer must have credit facilities 
adequate to meet his needs, both on a short- 
term and a long-term basis. 

Unprecedented goals have been fixed for 
our farmers. American agriculture has been 
called upon to produce all the things we need 
at home and something more for our allies 
abroad. In this situation farmers cannot be 

to carry the full responsibility 
alone. The Government must assure the 
farmer, insofar as humanly possible, that in 
meeting these great goals the Government 
will share the great risks which are involved. 
If our Government has made commitments 
to other nations and has called upon farmers 
to produce the things necessary to enable 
our Government to meet those commitments, 
certainly the Government should underwrite 
the transactions and not leave the farmer 
alone to carry the burden and to assume the 
risk. 

Yes, our farmers are expected to produce 
in both fair weather and foul, and to feed 
the Nation and to meet the Nation’s needs. 
Unlike industry, the farmer cannot control 
by the touch of the throttle the elements of 
production or the products of his fields. 
When industry is faced with heavy inven- 
tories industry can control its activity, but 
when crops are once planted they must 
come to harvest, either good or bad. No one 
expects industry to produce at a loss, and no 
one has a right to expect agriculture to con- 
tinue to lose by its intensified efforts. The 
Nation and the free world expect American 
agriculture to provide a steady flow of food 
and fiber, year in and year out, and the 
Nation must protect the producers as they 
go forth to plant and to harvest. Produc- 
tion records indicate clearly that the over- 
all profit margin of agriculture has relatively 
little to do with the volume of production. 

A farmer has all of his money tied up in 
an agricultural production plant and upon 
the production of that plant his very livell- 
hood and existence depends. He has no 
alternative other than to continue to pro- 
duce, regardless of the price he will receive 
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for his product. Industry can shut down, 
but agriculture must go on. 

In the early 1930’s farmers actually pro- 
duced food and fiber for consumers at a 
great and substantial loss. Most consumers 
do not realize it, but there have been years 
after years when they have bought their food 
and fiber at prices which did not even return 
the cost of production to farmers. We hope 
that there will never again be any such 
period as that which farmers went through 
in the early 1930’s. The distress, the hard- 
ships, the heartaches, and the disappoint- 
ments that farmers went through in those 
years should never be known to us again. 
When farmers were unable to obtain the cost 
of production, were unable to meet the fixed 
payments on their capital, the interest on 
their notes, and their other obligations, 
thousands of them saw their capital invest- 
ment dissipated and devoured and all their 
earthly possessions taken away from them. 

These situations I have just referred to 
must never happen in America again, Our 
farmers must never again be overwhelmed 
by such an economic situation. 

We have given to labor certain privileges, 
supports, and guarantees, and certainly we 
can do no less for the farmers of this great 
Nation. We must support the prices of all 
the basic agricultural commodities so as to 
prevent the disastrous declines in prices 
which occurred in the early 1930's. 

I know that it is not necessary for me to 
explain to you why our soil resources are 
important, or to discuss the things which we 
can do to preserve them. Farmers owe to 
the Nation, to this generation, and to gen- 
erations yet to come, the obligation not to 
misuse, to abuse, or to waste the soil re- 
sources that are now temporarily in their 
custody and control. It should be the am- 
bition and the accepted obligation of every 
farmer to improve, before passing on to the 
next user, the land that he now owns and 
controls. In this great undertaking the 
Government must aid the farmer in main- 
taining, improving, and ing our soil 
fertility for the benefit of those who shall 
come after us, 

Certainly the farmers of America believe 
in free enterprise. They hate and despise 
controls, hamstrings, and hobbles, but they 
are willing to accept the advice of their 
Government in fixing production goals, 
American agriculture is the greatest ex- 
ample of free enterprise left in the free world 
today. 

The farmers of America have in magnifi- 
cent fashion met all of the demands which 
have been made upon them, and the farm- 
ers of America will continue to meet these 
great demands if the Government and the 
people of our Nation will bear their part of 
the responsibilities involved. This great Gov- 
ernment of ours has tried to meet its re- 
sponsibilities and has provided the things 
essential to the welfare of the farmers of 
our Nation, to the defense of our Nation, 
and to the destiny of mankind. If the Gov- 
ernment has failed, it has not been on ac- 
count of the lack of effort, the earnestness 
of a desire, but because of the complexities 
of the problems with which the Government 
has been confronted. 


Portrait of President Rhee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 19, 1952 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, there are 


still so many people in our country who 
do not recognize Communist propaganda 
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when they see it. They accept at face 
value the constant retelling of all the bad 
conditions in a country or the weaker 
characteristics of a man whom the Com- 
munists have marked for destruction be- 
cause it or he stand in their way. The 
readers forget to ask what are the great 
virtues and strengths of the country or 
man and is it a friend or an enemy of 
ourselves? 

President Rhee, of Korea, has always 
been a stormy figure. Ask the Japanese. 
But he has never wavered in his fight 
for the freedom of his country, and the 
right of its people to choose their own 
government. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include an article by Ansel 
E. Talbert, aviation editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who has visited 
Korea on many occasions and returned 
recently from a 17,000-mile air tour of 
the Far East, including the Korean bat- 
tle front: 

PORTRAIT oF Dr. RHEE—BITTER POLITICAL 
DISPUTES HAVE MARKED KOREAN PRESIDENT'S 
TERM IN OFFICE 

(By Ansel E. Talbert) 

For most of his 77 years Dr. Syngman Rhee 
has been in the middle of bitter political dis- 
putes. His 4-year term as first President of 
the United Nations-sponsored Republic of 
Korea ends next month; these years in par- 
ticular have proven no exception. 

Dr. Rhee’s running battle with opposition 
factions in the R. O. K. National Assembly 
recently reached new levels of recrimination 
on both sides. The assembly, a single-cham- 
ber legislative body which now holds the 
right to elect South Korea's chief executive 
in the manner that State legislatures in the 
United States once chose governors and 
Senators, is scheduled to hold a new presi- 
dential election June 23. 

Last month five American soldiers were 
ambushed and shot to death by Communist 
guerrillas in a gravel pit 8 miles north of 
Pusan; the sprawling seaport town at the 
southern tip of the Korean peninsula now 
serving as the R. O. K. temporary capital. 
Soon afterward Dr. Rhee declared martial 
law against the national assembly’s wishes 
and continued it in defiance of an assembly 
majority vote suggesting it be ended. 

Dr. Rhee’s critics, both inside and outside 
of Korea, charge that he is behaving like a 
dictator. His supporters ascribe his actions 
to the same motives which made him a 
lifelong enemy of Japanese militarism and, 
more recently, of Russian imperalism. The 
entire matter certainly is more than inter- 
nal South Korean politics. There are more 
R. O. K. combat divisions at the front right 
now than there are troops of all other na- 
tions including the United States. 

This correspondent left Korea just before 
the current crisis in the R. O. K. Govern- 
ment developed. He does not pretend to 
know the truth about the Communist plot 
which allegedly involves National Assembly 
members. However, criticism that arrest of 
the assemblymen is a violation of democratic 
procedures and an invasion of legislative im- 
munity pure and simple would seem to be 
on shaky ground. United States Congress- 
men, according to the best constitutional 
authorities, enjoy immunity from arrest dur- 
ing sessions of Congress, and in going to 
and returning from sessions, in all cases ex- 
cept treason, felony, and breach of the peace. 

Jacques Duclos, secretary general of the 
French Communist party and a member of 
the French National Assembly has just been 
arrested and imprisoned for alleged plotting 
against the state. An open trial with U. N. 
observers in attendance has been promised 
personally by Dr. Rhee for the case of the 
accused assemblymen. 


Certain critics of Dr. Rhee including the 
right-wing French newspaper Le Monde 
have charged that the Republic of Korea 
already is in fact a police state run by a 
terrible old man. If this estimate is correct, 
in May, 1950, Dr. Rhee committed an un- 
explainable error of which few police-state 
operators including Stalin and Hitler ever 
were guilty: He permitted nation-wide elec- 
tions in which the electorate apparently was 
so little intimidated that it elected a Na- 
tional Assembly having less than a third of 
its members active Rhee supporters. 

There are more than 50 organized political 
parties in Korea and the present National 
Assembly reflects many shades of opinion, 
including those of leftist orientation, and 
those favorable to the still-powerful landlord 
group which resents the land-reform pro- 
gram formulated by Dr. Rhee’s government. 
Nearly 2 years ago in Seoul, Dr. Rhee told me: 
“Land reform is an accomplished fact in 
the Republic of Korea. Our land, both the 
former Japanese-owned land and the land 
held by the large, absentee landholders, is 
being redistributed to former tenants.” 

One of the major causes of the present bat- 
tle between the executive and legislative 
branches of the ROK government centers 
upon the fact that the Korean National 
Assembly, like most legislative bodies, would 
like to retain in the hands of its members as 
much power as possible. The body repeat- 
edly has blocked amendments to the con- 
stitution proposed by Dr. Rhee and backed 
by his supporters which would curtail some 
of the power it now has and give it to the 
Korean people. 

The most important proposed amendment 
would allow the Korean people to choose a 
President by direct popular vote. Another 
would create a Congress composed of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives, with roughly 
the same checks and balances as exist in the 
United States, to replace the present uni- 
cameral Assembly. 

Some critics have just charged that the 
sponsorship by Dr. Rhee of the “popular 
election of President“ amendment is a last- 
minute move to grab the Presidency for an- 
other term in the face of certain defeat in 
the June 23 assembly election, This cor- 
respondent can testify from personal knowl- 
edge that this just is not so. On December 
22, 1950, a few days before Communist troops 
captured Seoul for the second time, I had a 
private discussion with Dr. Rhee in his 
executive mansion about various military 
and political questions. The minutes, at my 
request, were preserved in writing. 

One question was: “Have the strains im- 
posed by the political and military difficulties 
of the past few months indicated any neces- 
sary changes in the political structure of the 
Republic of Korea?” Dr. Rhee’s answer was: 
“Personaliy I prefer a bicameral (two cham- 
ber) legislature and direct election of the 
president, but I held these views long before 
the war. The war itself has not indicated 
any basic weakness of the political set-up 
which requires fundamental changes in the 
structure of government.” 

Just before this interview, an unfavorable 
sketch of Dr. Rhee appearing in an American 
magazine charged that he “lives in a sump- 
tuous palace ringed with armed guards.” 
The Seoul executive mansion actually was 
anything but sumptuous, even before the 
Chinese Communists got hold of it, although 
it was fairly comfortable. Even with Seoul’s 
fall expected momentarily, Dr. Rhee was pro- 
tected by exactly six guards—two at the front 
door and one at each corner of the grounds. 

On the other hand, some of the criticism 
of Dr. Rhee’s conduct as being unduly arbi- 
trary certainly has justification. This stems 
from the fact that in temperament Dr. Rhee 
resembles the late mayor of New York City 
more than slightly. Like Mayor LaGuardia, 
Dr. Rhee is diminutive, quick-tempered, and 
cannot brook criticism or delay relating to 
any of his political schemes. 
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During his lifetime, Dr. Rhee has studied 
at and received degrees from three American 
universities: George Washington, Harvard, 
and Princeton. His book, The Spirit of Indo- 
pendence, which he wrote in prison while 
under sentence of life imprisonment for de- 
manding democratic reforms of the old Ko- 
rean monarchy, has none of the contempt for 
the individual which characterizes Mein 
Kampf and Stalin’s revolutionary writings. 

The work constitutes a vigorous admoni- 
tion to Koreans to fight for their national 
freedom and keep their traditions regardless 
of the cost, while working toward democracy, 
It is possible—but not likely—that in his 
old age Dr. Rhee has changed his mind. This 
correspondent could be wrong, but he believes 
that Dr. Rhee’s respect for western democ- 
racy is basic and that the Korean President 
has done a better job in holding together his 
unhappy countrymen in the face of an at- 
tempted Communist conquest by force; hun- 
ger, pestilence, inflation, and temporary mili- 
bse defeat, than could have any other Korean 
eader. 


U. S. A.: Target No. 1 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recor an article from 
the June 1952 issue of the Catholic Di- 
gest which I would like to call to the 
attention of the Members of Congress. 
because of its worthwhileness at this 
period in our history: 


U. S. A.: TARGET No. 1 
(By John E. Kieffer) 


For the first time in our history, we Ameri- 
cans are in immediate danger of attack. 
The attack may well come without warn- 
ing. Never before have we been marked by 
a potential enemy as the Nation to be de- 
feated and destroyed. 

Think about it for a minute. Your home, 
town, country, family, and you are the No. 1 
victims in the Communist plan. This time, 
it is not the defeat of France, the humbling 
of Britain, nor the seizure of Asia, but the 
destruction of you, the United States of 
America. Does tnat send a chill down your 
spine? It should. 

In all past wars, the United States has 
been more or less a secondary objective. 
Warlike nations have hoped either to keep 
us neutral or to win quickly enough to 
deal with us after the war was over. Twice in 
this century, France and Britain have stood 
the first shocks of war. In the First World 
War, the Kaiser had no direct designs on us. 
We came into the war so late that we had 
little time to show the world what kind of 
a military machine we could make. We did 
better in the Second World War. Leader- 
ship fell to us shortly after our entry; we 
finished the war with the greatest military 
might the world has ever seen. But even 
in the darkest hours, no one seriously 
thought Hitler's armies would ever land on 
American soil. Even after the disasters in 
the Philippines, we at home did not worry 
too much about Japanese invasion. We 
knew that other nations, France, England, 
Russia, Australia, China, were the primary 
targets. 

Today, we are the Nation that the Soviet 
bloc is after. We are the ones who must he 
destroyed, for unless we are, communism and 
Russia cannot win. While we hold out, 
capitalism still lives in its strongest bastion. 
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It’s a matter of bombing New York, Detroit, 
Chicago, Denver, San Francisco. It’s a matter 
of Russian soldiers in Pennsylvania, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, California, and Oregon. It's not 
a question of picking up the pieces after the 
war at a peace conference in Paris, but of 
the Red flag hoisted over the ruins of Wash- 
ington, That is the danger we face now. 

Before the First World War we were one of 
the “major powers,” along with Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, Japan, and Russia. 
We liked to believe that we were the world’s 
greatest power, but we knew we had not yet 
been put to an acid test that would try our 
whole might. 

When the Second World War ended we 
were one of the two remaining great powers. 
Britain and France were dazed and reeling. 
Germany, Italy, and Japan were crushed. 
Only Russia and the United States remained 
great powers. 

We suddenly became the only major power 
the democratic nations could turn to for 
help. We had to recognize our responsi- 
bilities for economic assistance, military pro- 
tection, political leadership. If freedom 
were to exist anywhere in the world, the bur- 
den of making it possible was ours. We are 
still in the process of making freedom pos- 
sible, and that is why we are target No. 1. 

We are poorly prepared for such leadership. 
Before the last war, our thinking was directed 
mostly inward; we were “isolationist.” We 
were protected on east and west by two great 
oceans, on the north by a supposedly im- 
passable polar area, on the south by a friend- 
ly Latin America. We worried little about 
the rest of the world. We had enough to eat, 
all the clothes we needed, and the resources 
and industrial might to supply more. We 
had the highest wage scale, the finest stand- 
ard of living, the best of everything. Even in 
1988, when we were just getting out of the 
depression, the per-capita income of Ameri- 
cans was $510.60, as compared with $418.20 
in England, $243.90 in France, and $131.80 
in Italy. And in those days, 3 cents bought 
a good newspaper, and $700 bought a good 
new car. 

Let power-mad Europeans connive and 
fight, we said; we'll sit tight behind our 
oceans, and let Europe go hang. 

We woke up in 1945, when we found our- 
selves in the saddle of a horse we had never 
bothered to learn to ride, competing with 
men who made themselves experts while we 
were paving roads and building cars. We 
started to temporize, flounder, bargain for 
time. We applied methods successful in 
domestic politics to world-wide situations, 
and we wound up what we are today: Target 
No. 1. 

We have even aided the enemy in many of 
his efforts. We were fiercely proud of our 
democratic ways, and ignored the lessons of 
the past. We acted as though everybody 
thought as we do. Despite clear signs to 
the contrary, we thought that with the de- 
feat of Hitler, aggression would be dead. 

We slipped badly in China, and in other 
areas of the world. We compromised with 
people who play for keeps. We sacrificed an 
anti-Communist in Yugoslavia and helped 
establish a Communist dictator in his place, 
We allowed prejudice, pressure, and ancient 
quarrels to delay the benefits of Spanish par- 
ticipation in the fight against Moscow. 

Now we shall see whether the democracy 
we have put to this terrible test will survive. 
Please God, we have only been too trusting, 
not fatally stupid. 

Perhaps our greatest asset in this crucial 
time is our American character. We are still 
close enough to the beginnings of our coun- 
try to pay more than lip service to the ideals 
of our founders. 

We have not unlimited manpower, but 
we have enough to bring a formidable Army, 
Navy, and Air Force to battle. We have the 


most technical know-how and individual 
skill in the world. We have factories and 
shipyards, farms and laboratories that prob- 
ably cannot be equaled by any nation or 
possible combination of nations in the 
world. We can probably reach heights of 
production never before known. We are as- 
sured of a steady supply of trained man- 
power for both the armed services and in- 
dustry. Our previous experience in plan- 
ning and the will of a free people will let us 
convert rapidly from peace to war. 

Also important is the fact that basically 
the vast majority of our people sincerely be- 
lieve that our way of life, our system of gov- 
ernment, and our ideas are right and worth 
preserving. 

We seem to have only two geographical 
weaknesses. The great length of North and 
South America makes the Panama Canal es- 
sential to defense, since it makes possible 
the uniting of our two-ocean Navy. Sec- 
ond, the rapid growth of air power in Rus- 
sia makes the North Pole much less of a 
barrier than it was. 

Canada could serve as the crucial inva- 
sion route to the United States if any ag- 
gressor gained the upper hand over her. 
Still, as of now, she is not only a friendly 
power, but one whose interests are so close 
to ours, that, with no loss of her sovereign- 


ty, her territory is a powerful factor in our 


defense. 

Mexico is the only Central American state 
who borders us. With her high plateaus and 
mountainous terrain, she represents a dis- 
couraging area from which to launch an at- 
tack on the United States. And although 
we have had differences in the past, we have 
been very friendly with Mexico for a good 
many years. 

Mexico has large resources of petroleum, 
molybdenum, copper, lead, zinc, antimony, 
and mercury. These would be no small as- 
set to the Western defense effort. 

Except for certain tropical foods, such as 
coffee, we can be considered self-sufficient 
in food. We have only 18 percent out of a 
possible total of 33 percent of our land un- 
der cultivation. Yet we are able to feed al- 
most all the not-so-lucky part of the world. 
We supply 50 percent of the world’s cotton. 
While we don't have all the wool we need, 
our close ties with Argentina and Uruguay 
make up the difference. Our one serious 
shortage is rubber. We use 45 percent of 
the world output of natural rubber in 
peacetime; we need sharp controls and syn- 
thetic rubber in wartime. 

We have 50 percent of the world’s coal re- 
serves. When Canadian resources are added, 
the figure rises to 70 percent. Most of our 
water power has not been harnessed yet. 
For normal use, our petroleum is adequate; 
for war, we would have to import or find 
a substitute, but even that would not be im- 
possible. 

It is in industrial raw materials that we 
meet our real trouble. One serious shortage 
is tin, which we have imported from Siam 
and Indonesia. If this supply were cut off, 
we could probably squeeze by on tin from 
Bolivia, the Belgian Congo, and Nigeria. 
There is no problem with copper, sulfur, 
lead, or bauxite (for aluminum). We lead 
the world in producing these, and we can 
get more from South America and our other 
allies. 

But wars cannot be fought without the 
jron-alloy metals, and here we have our 
most serious shortages. Canada supplies 85 
percent of the world output of nickel and 
has good supplies of vanadium and molyb- 
denum, so that we are all right there. But 
50 percent of the essential antimony comes 
from China, now bound closely to Russia, 
And we now use nearly two-thirds of the 
world’s chromite; the richest deposits are 
behind the iron curtain. The same with 
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manganese; the greatest sources are Russia 
and India. Although we lead the world in 
processing tungsten, we have little of the 
raw material. China has plenty. However, 
in emergency, we can get a good deal from 
Bolivia, Portugal, and Burma, 

All these metals are important to our 
great steel industry, which we depend on 
to make the hard steel for tanks, warships, 
guns, and other war material, Although we 
lead the world in steel production, our near- 
est rival is now Russia. 

Thus, while the United States is one of 
the most self-sufficient countries in the 
world, we cannot win a war without outside 
help in the industrial field. Furthermore, 
the serious lack of tungsten and antimony 
which Russia suffered in the Second World 
War are now supplied by her new ally, China, 
and the rubber she needed then can be taken 
from southeast Asia if she breaks through 
the barriers. Only in nickel would Russia 
be short. Russia's alms become more clear 
when you consider that 98 percent of the 
world’s natural rubber, besides vast oil re- 
serves, are nearly within her grasp. 

When the blow falls, will we, target No. 1, 
be able to strike back and destroy the ag- 
gressor? 


Facts About Koje-do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Christian Century of June 18 which 
places in much-needed perspective the 
facts concerning the Korean prisoner- 
of-war problem on Koje Island which 
sos been so much in the headlines of 

The fact that the British minister of 
defense has since personally visited the 
scene and come away with reassurances 
for those elements of the British people 
who have been dubious about the situa- 
tion lends even greater weight, in my 
judgment, to the reasoned summary here 
of the advantages to the free peoples of 
the world that are inherent in the situa- 
tion and which are being overlooked by 
too many critics. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Facts ABOUT KOJE-DO 

British papers say American mishandling 
of the situation on the prison island of 
Koje has placed a greater strain on Anglo- 
American relations than anything else that 
has happened recently. Communist propa- 
ganda is of course having a field day about 
it. American correspondents seem to be do- 
ing their best to set the general policy of 
prisoner treatment in a bad light. With all 
due respect to the British and to the corre- 
spondents, who often work under severe 
handicaps, we beg to differ. First, some 
releyant facts need to be remembered. (1) 
the prisoners who seized General Dodd and 
who have since held the front pages of the 
world’s press were a few thousand hard-core 
Communists, chiefly officers. (2) This small 
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minority was confined in two or three of 
the scores of compounds in the camp. It is 
from these that all the trouble has come. 
(3) An enlightened and humane prison pol- 
icy was in force throughout the camp. Op- 
portunities open, on a completely voluntary 
basis, to the prisoners included educational 
and religious training under able personnel, 
(4) This program was so effective that it 
resulted in the conversion from commu- 
nism to democracy, and in many cases to 
Christianity, of more than 70,000 Commu- 
nists. That number had refused to return 
to Communist territory when the interroga- 
tion of the 140,000 prisoners was only a little 
more than half completed. (5) These whole- 
sale defections from communism constituted 
the most resounding defeat communism had 
ever suffered in the ideological war it has 
carried on against western civilization since 
its beginning. News of these defections de- 
moralized Communists everywhere, and was 
particularly effective among soldiers who 
were conscripted to fight for communism. 
(6) In this situation, the hard-core Commu- 
nists of the officer compounds decided on 
a desperate move to stop interrogations. (7) 
They were able to act because the enlight- 
ened penal policy which had had such amaz- 
ing success among rank-and-file prisoners 
depended upon a large degree of prisoner co- 
operation and self-rule. (8) So they set up 
a terrorist organization in a few compounds 
and beat democratic prisoners to death, flew 
Communist flags, kidnaped the general, and 
temporarily managed to stop interrogations, 
Finally, they staged a battle when U. N. sol- 
diers broke up their camp. 
LESSENS FROM KOJE-DO 


The rage of the democratic press over the 
loss of face involved in the kidnaping and 
the flaunting of Red flags played directly into 
Communist hands. It diverted the world’s 
attention from the great fact that a hitherto 
invincible ideology had been utterly and ig- 
nominiously defeated. It made men forget 
that once communism is deprived of the use 
of the machinery of terror, it cannot com- 
pete with a system which tells the truth, 
respects the individual and seeks coopera- 
tion on a voluntary basis. But it is not too 
late to point out some lessons taught by 
this episode. (1) The hard-core officer group 
had to be isolated and restrained until they 
can be repatriated. (2) We should continue 
and strengthen the democratic and voluntary 
methods which were successfully used at 
Koje-do to convert Communist prisoners. 
(3) We should finish the job of interroga- 
tion to learn what proportion of the remain- 
ing 60,000 prisoners refuse to go back to 
Communist rule. (4) We should release the 
prisoners who have been converted to de- 
mocracy and offer them employment in re- 
pairing war damage and in reconstructing 
the economy of Korea. That will put an 
end to arguments concerning our duty to 
turn back to the Communists men whom 
they would kill or banish to slave labor 
camps. It would not conflict with the Gen- 
eva convention concerning the rights of 
prisoners of war, since that convention does 
not forbid the release of prisoners. It would 
not endanger our men who are prisoners of 
the Communists more than they have been 
endangered up to now, and would do more to 
advance the day of their liberation than any 
other course. (5) We should find ways to 
tell the people of Asia and the rest of the 
world the stories of these prisoners who have 
turned their backs on their former masters, 
Let the world learn through them what 
happens to communism when it can no 
longer threaten people with death, when it 
loses control of all the means by which peo- 
ple may get information on which to make 
up their minds. (6) We should conduct the 
whole operation under a United Nations 
commission. 


Eisenhower Continues To Gain in Favor 
With Republican Voters—Is It Possible 
That After Five Defeats and With a 
Candidate of Such Popularity Among 
Independents and Democrats as Well 
as Republicans, the Republican Politi- 
cians Will Be So Short-sighted as Not 
To Nominate Him? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following: 

THE GALLUP POLL 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute.of Public Opinion) 


Since his return to the United States to 
start campaigning, Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has registered a slight gain in popu- 
larity among rank-and-file Republican vot- 
ers, judging by reports from institute inter- 
viewers who have personally questioned a 
Nation-wide cross section of the party's sup- 
porters. 

The score in the poll is as follows: 

1, General Ike still leads with 44 percent 
to Senator ROBERT A. Tart’s 35 percent 
among regular Republican voters. Among 
voters who regard themselves as independ- 
ents, Eisenhower has gained and now leads 
Tart 5 to 2. 

2. With the party machinery of the GOP, 
however, Tarr is the overwhelming favorite. 
As reported earlier, a confidential poll or 
more than 1,400 Republican county chair- 
men showed the Ohio Senator running about 
2 to 1 ahead of Eisenhower. 

With only 2 weeks left until the conven- 
tion opens, here is how regular Republican 
voters divide on the candidates: 

“Here is a list of men who have been 
mentioned as possible presidential candi- 
dates this year for the Republican Party. 
Which one would you like to see nominated 
as the candidate?” 


Percent 


And here, by contrast, is the way 1,422 
Republican county chairmen who responded 
to the institute’s special poll of that group 
divided: 


The poll among GOP voters shows only 
minor changes since the previous minor 
changes June 4. In that report, Eisenhower 
polled 43 percent, Tarr 36 percent, MacAr- 
thur 9 percent, Warren 6 percent, and Stas- 
sen 3 percent. 
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In today’s survey, Ike has gained 2 per- 
cent in the vote among independents. In 
the earlier report, Ike led Tarr by 46 percent 
to 19 percent among independents. 

Now the vote is: 


Percent 


The battle between the Tarr and Eisen- 
hower forces has been closely fought since 
before the New Hampshire primary in 
March, 

In December, Elsenhower was slightly 
ahead of Tarr in popularity with Republi- 
cans, In March, Tarr overtook him. Then 
Ike started gaining again until May, when 
his popularity leveled off. 

The following table shows the trend since 
December: 


Others know 


Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
30 28 40 


December 1951 2 
March 1952. 33 34 $1 2 

ay 1952. 44 33 22 1 
June 4, 1952. è 43 36 20 1 
Tod 44 35 20 1 


Defects in American Economic System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
the June edition of the magazine Manage 
there appeared an editorial by Dean 
Sims entitled “Let’s All Take the Cure.” 

This young editorial writer is point- 
ing out some very important attitudes 
for us to consider. Where fainter hearts 
would fear to tread he boldly discusses 
some of the evils of our system. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LET'S ALL TAKE THE CURE 

A sign of our times is that we all want to 
have more and produce less. 

This is the “something for nothing” or 
the “gimme” age. 

Whether it is a growing pain or an incur- 
able disease will not be known until future 
generations examine the results. Most of us 
hope it is only a stage we are going through, 
in which our economic system is being ad- 
justed for a better distribution of the good 
things of life. Gone, and good riddance, 
are the old days of a few fabulously wealthy 
tycoons and huge hordes of miserably poor 
and underprivileged workers. 

Fifty years ago the sign of the times was 
that most people were producing much and 
enjoying little. Organized labor was fusti- 
fied in seeking better treatment through the 
strength of the workers’ unity. 

In 1929, if ever the workingman needed a 
friend, it was when the bottom fell out of 
the American economy. Organized labor 
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could not strike against a company that was 
broke. The friend of our society in this 
time of need was the Federal Government, 
which administered some financial pick-me- 
up shots to our economy, taking the money 
from the Federal Treasury and enlarging the 
national debt. Men were glad to work, to 
earn money, and to start feeding their wives 
and kids some square meals for a change, 
but it was not long until many of these men 
found that they didn’t have to work as hard 
as they once thought to keep the money 
rolling in. Man is by nature a lazy animal 
and the word spread quickly that, at last, 
a way had been found by which money could 
be earned without exchanging a good day’s 
labor for it. Elected officials discovered they 
could, in this manner, buy votes with public 
funds, 

So the “gimme” epidemic spread. 

During World War II the demand for in- 
dustrial manpower for war production was 
so great that fantastically high wages were 
paid workers. These citizens were coddled 
with too much money. 

By this time highly intelligent and ambi- 
tious men had found themselves lush jobs 
as officials of organized labor unions, and to 
keep these jobs they knew that they had to 
keep the members stirred up about some- 

The easiest way to stir any man up 
is to tell him that he’s not getting as much 
money for his work as he should. 

It is too easy for organized labor leaders 
to point at men who have invested carefully- 
saved money in private enterprise, and shout 
at their union members that each of them 
is just as good and deserving as is the in- 
vestor. A rhubarb results, reason is thrown 
to the winds, and the truth of the situation 
is never fully understood by the members of 
the agitated labor forces. 

All men are not created equal. A few men 
are born with the ability to intelligently 
build industries and create good-paying jobs 
for workers—and bring needed necessities of 
good living within the range of more people. 

Today, a successful businessman or in- 
dustrialist is accepted as a challenge by or- 
ganized labor to tear down what he and his 
partners have built up. 

“Gimme my share,” is the clamor. 

Everybody wants more money at the ex- 
pense of somebody else. 

And so our American society has allowed 
its “gimmeitis” to reach a dangerous stage. 
Government officials have it as bad as any- 
body else. Hardly anybody has escaped the 
disease. 

I know a laborer who belongs to a union 
and is constantly talking about his desire 
to work a 25-hour week for just as much 
more money as his union can squeeze out of 
his employer for him. I recall watching the 
president of a large corporation buy an ex- 
pensive set of golf clubs from a dealer and 
asking that the item be billed to his com- 
pany as “nuts and bolts.” 

Special interest groups send their delegates 
to Washington to scream “socialism” about 
Federal money being given to other groups 
and, at the same time, to apply for a subsidy 
or dole for themselves. 

We can blast away at our officials in Wash- 
ington from dawn until dusk every day of 
every week, but in the final analysis the real 
responsibility will come home to roost on the 
doorstep of every American citizen. Doubt- 
less, the elected Officials of our Government 
ought to note the dangerous trends and stop 
them before we all wind up in the bottom of 
an “ism” pit with our free enterprise system 
gone forever. 

Our governmental leaders are evidently 
giving us the type of government they think 
we want, and the basic truth is that in our 
democracy we'll get about the kind of gov- 
ernment we deserve. 

Unless we cure ourselves of this “gimme- 
itis,” we’re saying we want socialism, 


General Eisenhower’s Statement Against 
Scare Talk on Soviet Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown from the Washing- 
ton Star of June 19, 1952: 


CONSEQUENCES CoULD BN SERIOUS—EISEN- 
HOWER's BLAST AGAINST SCARE TALKS ON 
Soviet Power RAISES EYEBROWS IN POLITI- 
CAL CIRCLES AND AT PENTAGON 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The statement by General Eisenhower in 
Denver last Monday striking out at scare- 
talk in this country about the power of the 
U. S. S. R. caused eyebrows to be raised not 
only in political circles but also among the 
professional military in the Pentagon. 

No unprejudiced m can criticize the 
retired five-star general for his lack of knowl- 
edge of civilian domestic problems. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower has been a soldier all his 
life and cannot be expected to learn over- 
night about the intricacies of farm, fiscal, 
or labor problems. His willingness to ap- 
proach them with an open mind satisfies his 
supporters. 

But when it comes to military matters, the 
public expects from him an expert knowl- 
edge and judgment. 

General Eisenhower declared: “If we are 
deserving of our heritage of freedom, there 
is no more reason to fear 190,000,000 back- 
ward people living on the Eurasian conti- 
nent * * * than there is to fear polly- 
wogs swimming down a muddy creek.” 

This statement was made just 24 hours be- 
fore the Pentagon announced that beginning 
July 14 aircraft spotters will be on duty 24 
hours a day and that antiaircraft batteries 
had been sent to our main industrial centers. 
These moves obviously were made to prevent 
a possible Soviet Pearl Harbor. 

General Eisenhower should know better 
than anybody else that the Red armies are 
no longer “rabbles in arms” and that the 
Red general staff is composed of men who 
know their profession as well as any western 
general, 

There should be no question in our minds 
that our political system is far superior to 
that of the Communists and we should not 
fear the infiltrations of their doctrines. But 
insofar as the military power of the U. S. S. R. 
is concerned, there is ample room to have 
the greatest consideration for its capabilities, 
particularly at the present time when we 
have adequate sea power, but are sadly 

behind in ground and air forces. 
According to all available reports, with which 
General Eisenhower is fully acquainted, the 
Soviet armies are far superior in training and 
equipment to those he himself praised so 
highly during the last war. 

The Russian airmen no longer fly at tree- 
top altitude as they did during the last war. 
The Soviet armies are no longer dependent 
on the tens of millions of tons of lend-lease 
equipment from the United States. 

Our present military predicament which 
causes uneasiness throughout the country 
has been best explained by Representative 
Henry M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washington, 
and a loyal supporter of the administration. 
Mr. Jackson, who is a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, said in a 
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speech delivered last month; “Here stands 
America, with the greatest factories in the 
world, the most skilled workers, the finest 
laboratories the world has ever seen. And 
here stands Russia, barely one generation in 
the industrial age, with a national output 
one-fourth the size of ours and decades be- 
hind us in technical skills. And yet we lag 
behind them in terms of conventional fire- 
power.” 

It is hard to conceive that General Eisen- 
hower, a man whose military reputation is 
world-wide, actually believes that we need 
fear Russia no more than “pollywogs swim- 
ming down a muddy creek.” Some of his 
advisers must have suggested to him that it 
would be good policy to make such a state- 
ment to reassure the worried American elec- 
torate. 

While American arms have not met the 
Russians in combat, we are having a sad 
experience with their inferior satellites in 
Korea. Despite the contradictory statements 
from the spokesmen of the administration, 
one thing is clear enough: In the Asiatic 
theater of operations we are today at a defi- 
nite disadvantage not only numerically but 
also in firepower and in the air. General 
Eisenhower must have been briefed about 
conditions in Korea by his successor, Gen, 
Matthew Ridgway, and by his former col- 
leagues in the Pentagon. He, like all other 
leading political and military men in this 
country, is at a loss to suggest a solution for 
the Korean war. And the Chinese “polly- 
wogs” are of a type inferior to the Russians, 

We do not need to fear the ultimate re- 
sult of an armed conflict with Russia, pro- 
vided we do not continue to lag in our efforts 
to recreate a military organization similar 
to that we had after we started fighting in 
the last war. Our trouble is too much self- 
confidence. Even today, when our top gen- 
erals worry because they consider the Ameri- 
can Continent exposed to air attack, manu- 
facturers of radios, television sets, washing 
machines, etc., are on equal footing in ob- 
taining vital materials with the manufactur- 
ers of military equipment. 


Republicans in States That Vote Repub- 
lican Prefer Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple earnestly ask why those of us who 
support Eisenhower for the Republican 
nomination say he will be much surer 
to win the general election and why the 
fact that Tart has more Republican 
delegates to the national convention 
does not impress us as to his capacity 
to win electoral votes next November. 
Such persons should study carefully the 
following editorial from the Minneapolis 
Star and the attached tables. 

Where does Tarr get most of his dele- 
gates to the convention? From States 
which regularly vote Democratic in No- 
vember? In the States which voted Re- 
publican in 1948, Ike leads 2 to 1 in dele- 
gates over Tarr. The 25 States which 
have Republican governors, demonstrat- 
ing the Republican Party is sufficiently 
viable and vigorous there to give hope 
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of victory in November, have chosen 
Eisenhower delegates in the ratio of 
more than 3 to 2. 

These are not opinion polls; these are 
the votes of Republicans: 


SELECTING A NOMINEE VERSUS WINNING AN 
ELECTION 


The 3 weeks between now and the open- 
ing of the Republican convention provide 
time and opportunity to review and analyze 
the strength of the front runners. 

Four tables printed in the next column 
are the basis for one such analysis. The 
tables were compiled from the June 8 Asso- 
ciated Press report on delegate strength. 

This report gives Senator ROBERT A. 
Tarr 456 pledged delegates, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower 388, and lists 331 additional dele- 
gates as otherwise pledged or not publicly 
pledged at all. 

Many factors influence the pledges dele- 
gates make. But a prime consideration, 
quite properly, is the judgment of the party 
rank and file and the party’s State leaders 
about which candidate has the best chance 
to win the election this fall. 

This being the case, it is reasonable to 
examine preconvention delegate pledges for 
some clue to how much reliance should be 
placed in the judgment exercised so far. 
The simple test of political judgment is its 
proven success in winning elections. 

The first of the 4 tables lists the 25 States 
that currently have Republican governors. 
These age the States in which Republican 
organizations are bulwarked by statehouse 
power and where the validity of local politi- 
cal judgment has been confirmed by a State 
victory. 

The table shows that in these States, with 
248 electoral college votes at stake, Eisen- 
hower leads Tarr by 119 pledged delegates 
(289 to 170) with 193 delegates either un- 
pledged or pledged to candidates other than 
the front runners. 

It is the judgment of the party in these 
States that Eisenhower is, better than 3 to 
2, the more likely winner. 

The next table supplies a check on the 
first. The States listed are the 27 that the 
Democratic Party has carried for its presi- 
dential candidate in the last five national 
elections. These States have a total of 267 
electoral college votes, it should be noted. 
That is the number needed to elect a Presi- 
dent. 

Tart’s pledged delegate strength in these 
States exceeds Eisenhower's by 125 (243 to 
118) with 203 delegates otherwise pledged or 
unpledged. 

The judgment of the party in these States, 
which have not cast an electoral college vote 
for a Republican nominee since 1928, is, by 
more than 2 to 1, that Tarr should be the 
nominee. 

The analysis is carried two steps further 
in the third table, which lists the States 
actually carried by the Republican Party in 
1948, when the party had only 189 votes in 
the electoral college. 

In these States Eisenhower is preferred by 
123 more pledged delegates than Tarr (238 
to 115) with 115 delegates otherwise pledged 
or not pledged. Eisenhower is thus rated 
the more likely general election winner by 
better than 2 to 1. 

In 13 of these States the Republican Party 
won both State and national elections. In 
these States Eisenhower is judged the more 
potent candidate by nearly 3 to 1. (Tarr 
has 73 pledged delegates as compared to 214 
for Eisenhower.) 

The fourth table attempts to analyze de- 
cisive States where a shift of 5 percent of 
the total vote in 1948 would have won or 
lost the State. The assumption is that polit- 
ical judgment in the States that were car- 
ried by the GOP gains validity from having 
been confirmed by victory at the polls. 


In 9 States (with 143 of the 189 elec- 
toral college votes won by the GOP in 1948) 
“all of which were carried but could have been 
lost by a 5 percent shift, the preference of 
pledged delegates is close to two to one for 
Eisenhower. (The score is 149 Eisenhower 
delegates to 81 for Tarr, with 104 otherwise 
pledged or unpledged.) 

The opinion of party leaders in these cru- 
cial States about who would be the Republi- 
can candidate most likely to win carries more 
weight than the opinion of leaders who failed 
to carry their States in 1948. There are 
practical political reasons for this conclusion. 

Party leadership in a State that is not 
carried in the national election tends to 
concentrate on control of the State party or- 
ganization, and to put too much emphasis on 
party control. There is a tendency to favor 
the candidate whose views are most agree- 
able to the State organization rather than 
the candidate who has the strongest na- 
tional appeal, 


EISENHOWER AND TAFT: WHERE THEY HAVE 
THEIR DELEGATES 


25 States with GOP governors 
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16 States carried by GOP in 1948 (with GOP 
governors) 


The States of decision for GOP where a shift 
of 5 percent would have carried 


Elec- Taft | Ike 
toral State dele- | dele- | Others 
votes gates | gates 
. 70 
28 | IIlinois. T 49 2 
10 | Iowa 1.. * 9 15 2 
25 | Ohio 3 1 
12 | Wisconsin 1. F Yee 6 
3 | Wyoming 1 6 2 4 
103 Poth: sccscnunsuc~ 144 18 82 
WHERE A SHIFT OF 5 PERCENT WOULD HAVE LOST 
8 | Connecticut 1 .. 20 2 
3 | Delaware 6 2 
13 | Indiana 30 1 1 
6—ÿ' n!? ˙² . 2 T 24 
19 | Michigan 6 7 33 
47 | New York ! 7 79 10 
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35 | Pennsylvania 1. 18 20 
4 | South Dakota! . 
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4 States with Republican governors, 


The Importance of the Crop Reporting 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, on June 20, 
1952, I made the following address over 
radio stations KLMO, Longmont; KFKA, 
Greeley; KBOL, Boulder; KGEK, Ster- 
ling; KCOL, Fort Collins; and KFTM, 
Fort Morgan, all the Second Con- 
greszional District of Colorado: 

Friends of Colorado, this is your Congress- 
man WILLIAM S. HILL, speaking to you from 
Washington, D. C. 

Today, I would like to discuss with you 
& couple of matters interesting to our Colo- 
rado people. On June 5, when we were dis- 
cussing a bill that would provide that Low 
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Middling 7/8-inch cotton should be the 
standard for the purpose of determining a 
parity price on cotton for the 1952 crop, I 
was interested in calling the attention of 
the House to the matter of crop reporting 
under the Crop Reporting Board of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It seemed, according to the author of the 
bill, that the Crop Reporting Board, as of 
August 1951, estimated the 1951 cotton crop 
to be 17,266,000 bales; then we find that in 
September when the second estimate was 
made it was increased to 17,291,000 bales. 
A third estimate in October reduced the fig- 
ure to 16,991,000; and by November the Crop 
Reporting Board had dropped its estimate 
to 15,771,000 bales. It was a drop of more 
than 2,000,000 bales. Of course, all these 
various cotton estimates caused considerable 
changing of the cotton market. Farmers 
selling cotton when the estimates were much 
more received less for their cotton than the 
farmer who sold when the estimate had been 
reduced 2,000,000 bales. And further, it was 
indicated that the small farmers were the 
ones who necessarily had to sell their cotton 
early in the season, while the farmer with 
sufficient banking reserve could hold his 
cotton until the actual result of the cotton 
crop had not only been estimated but was 
proven to be the 2,000,000 short. 

I discussed this matter on the floor of the 
House and mentioned the fact that the crop 
and livestock reporting work done by the 
Crop Reporting Board is one of the most im- 
portant services rendered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is also one of the 
most difficult jobs to do. Although its re- 
ports on crop acreage and production, live- 
stock numbers and farm prices are issued 
frequently it is seldom that this service re- 
ceives particular attention by the Congress. 
Yet the demands made on this agency have 
increased manyfold. Many important de- 
cisions involving agricultural policy, food 
policy, and the spending of many millions, 
even billions of dollars of Government and 
private funds are based on the findings of 
the Crop Reporting Board. The appropria- 
tion of the entire Department of Agriculture 
has been increased manyfold in the last 20 
years and that increase has placed much 
larger demands on the crop-reporting serv- 
ice for more information, more timely and 
more accurate service. Yet we have not in- 
creased its funds in proportion to the in- 
creased demands and needs of this service. 
Nor have we done so in relation to the grow- 
ing importance of having accurate food-pro- 
duction information. It was this I had in 
mind when I addressed the House and stated 
that we needed to improve the crop-report- 
ing work and that it was going to mean addi- 
tional funds and we should provide them. 

We have for a long time been dealing with 
food surpluses. Maybe it is a little bit dif- 
ficult to imagine the serious consequence of 
a widespread drought on food prices, general 
economic conditions, and the new problems 
that would be created. One thing is certain 
in such an emergency; we would need the 
most accurate information possible from the 
Crop Reporting Board to develop proper food 
policy. We would need to know accurately 
where new crops were developing, how much, 
when they would be ready to move into con- 
sumption, etc. 

We can’t wait till such an emergency arises 
to strengthen the crop and livestock report- 
ing work. Even if we act now we couldn't 
expect to get results right away. Crop re- 
porting is a difficult, technical task and it 
takes time to train men to do this kind of 
work. The importance of having accurate 
information on food also needs increased em- 
phasis because of the fast growing popula- 
tion of the country. Our large number of 
babies born during the last 10 years is grow- 
ing a bigger appetite every day. We have 
156,000,000 people now and expect to have 
180,000,000 by 1975. Any period of food short- 
age would be difficult to handle. It is in 


these circumstances that the most accurate 
and timely information on crop production 
and livestock numbers would be indis- 
pensable. 

Likewise, accurate information is needed 
in years of surplus. Recently it was brought 
to the attention of this committee that we 
have shipped billions of dollars worth of food 
and fiber abroad. Certainly the decisions 
regarding how much we could safely export 
were based on the assumption that the re- 
ports on production were accurate. Had 
they not been we might have exported our- 
selves from surplus into shortages. 

The whole economic structure as it re- 
lates to agriculture is affected by the re- 
ports of our crop-reporting system. Both 
public and private action is influenced by 
them. The influence these reports have on 
our transportation agencies, our processors 
and packagers of agricultural products is 
tremendous. 

The agricultural industry is changing con- 
stantly as it is affected by economic as well as 
weather conditions. The trend toward spe- 
cialization continues at a rapid rate. All 
these changes add to the problems of crop 
and livestock reporting. As I said before, we 
need to strengthen this service so that it is in 
the strongest possible position to cope with 
these problems which are of such increased 
importance in their effect on national food 
supply. 

We must keep in mind too, the interest of 
the agricultural industry as a whole and be 
mindful of the fine assistance given by the 
many farmers and stockmen who fill out the 
many questionnaires which must be used to 
gather this information. My constituents 
are serving intelligently and efficiently as 
reporters. I can talk on this subject from 
experience as for years I served as & crop 
reporter myself. 

Why for example doesn’t the Department 
of Agriculture make separate estimates of 
irrigated and Bonirrigated crops? This 
should be done with the growing importance 
of irrigation, but it takes money to do it. 

I think the time has come when we had 
better take a look at the work of this most 
important crop reporting agency. Maybe it 
needs an expansion of funds and additional 

to carry out the technical and ef- 
fective work that we are expecting from this 
agency. It is easy to criticize, but it is con- 
structive suggestions that are worth while 
and this is one place where I feel the Con- 
gress should take a progressive and con- 
structive attitude and whatever changes are 
necessary should be immediately provided. 

This is Congressman WILLIAM S. HILL, say- 
ing thank you and good-by until next week 
at this very same time. 


The Real Significance of Koje 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 19, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Christopher Emmet 
from the New Leader of June 2, 1952: 

Kose: CONSPIRACY To WRECK THE TRUCE 

(By Christopher Emmet) 

THE RECENT RIOTS AIMED TO OFFSET THE U. N. 
POLL PROVING 100,000 POW’S OPPOSE REPATRI- 
ATION 
When the Chinese Communist prisoners on 

Koje Island kidnaped the camp commander, 

General Dodd, and then pressured his suc- 
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cessor, General Colson, into making dam- 
aging admissions as the price of his release, 
they dealt a tremendous blow to United 
States prestige. The Vogeler and Oatis cases 
were similar examples of international black- 
mail, but on Koje the Communists suc- 
ceeded for a time in getting the United 
States Army itself to back their lies. Not 
since Hitler sent the famous commando 
leader, Otto Skorzeny, to rescue Mussolini 
from his Italian fortress prison has any dic- 
tator so successfully snatched victory from 
defeat. 

The world admires success, and the Koje 
fiasco made us look not only weak but ridicu- 
lous. In Asia, there is a vast body of neutral- 
minded people who fear the Communists but 
who are distrustful of the West because of 
past colonialism. Until the Korean war, 
confidence in the West was at a minimum 
and communism appeared to be the wave 
of the future. Our victories in Korea, up to 
the beginning of the cease-fire negotiations 
11 months ago, did much to restore confi- 
dence among the prodemocratic forces in 
Asia, but with the prolongation of the cease- 
fire talks and the strengthening of the Com- 
munist air force the balance of armed power 
has been changed. Nevertheless, the Com- 
munist success by negotiation had recently 
been neutralized by the spectacular result of 
the polling of Chinese Communist and 
North Korean prisoners of war. These re- 
sults showed that 100,000 out of 170,000 of 
the prisoners (including some 40,000 civilians 
who were technically regarded as prisoners) 
refused to return. 

This vote appeared all the more extraor- 


dmary when it was discovered that the U. N. 


commanders had not given the Korean and 
Chinese Communist prisoners an equal 
choice of either returning to their homes or 
remaining with the U. N. It has been offi- 
cially announced that the prisoners were 
told that nothing would be promised them 
if they refused to return home. They were 
warned that they might never see their fam- 
ilies again. They were even asked, as the 
final question, whether they would forcibly 
resist repatriation to the Communist areas. 

It was under these conditions of extreme 
moral coercion to return that the prisoners 
voted on our side. The vote among the 
Chinese Communist prisoners was especially 
significant, 15,000 out of 20,000 declaring 
that they would forcibly resist repatriation. 
No more dramatic repudiation of any regime 
in history was ever made by its own soldiers. 
It afforded a golden opportunity for a propa- 
ganda victory which we failed miserably to 
exploit. 

We must remember that these soldiers 
come from the ranks of the peasantry—the 
very people the Communists claim are de- 
voted to their cause. The Communists can- 
not accept the principle of voluntary repatri- 
ation because the prisoner-of-war vote gives 
the lie to their claim to represent the peo- 
ples of Asia. In fact, the vote exposes the 
Achilles heel of the whole Communist prop- 
aganda set-up. It dramatically confirms the 
similar choice made by the millions of refu- 
gees from communism throughout the world 
whose message, like the refugees themselves, 
has so often been neglected and forgotten in 
the west. 

There are 6,000,000 refugees in South 
Korea, most of whom faced great risk and 
hardship to escape from the Communist 
paradise. There are 1,500,000 in Hong Kong 
who made the same choice under similar 
circumstances. There were millions of Rus- 
sian POW’s, and other non-German slave 
laborers under Hitler, who fied before the 
advance of the liberating Soviet armies in 
Eastern Europe, and it is one of the great- 
est tragedies of the early postwar era that 
we forced or pressured millions of them to 
go back. Each year since then, there have 
been tens of thousands of deserters from 
the Soviet army and refugees from the So- 
viet zone who have risked the terrors of the 
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Soviet police to reach a haven in the free 
west. 

The Korean POW’s who voted not to re- 
turn, like the millions of refugees who have 
voted—with their feet—to leave the Soviet 
world, have dramatically demonstrated that 
the people behind the iron curtain are on 
our side, that the Communist monolith has 
feet of clay, and that firmness in the face 
of Soviet threat, bluster and aggression is 
the way to command the support and re- 
spect of the millions of enslaved peoples 
under Stalinism. 

It was the screening of the POW’s in Korea 
which again brought this whole situation 
into the spotlight. Here were the facts, and 
here were the people to prove them. The 
Communists knew that the results of the 
poll, which surprised them as they did us, 
would be disastrous unless a major diver- 
sion could be created. The best way to save 
the situation was to muddy the issue by 
creating deceptive incidents in the POW 
camps, and hope that American stupidity 
would do the rest. 

For the time being, they have succeeded, 
but no matter what the Communists do to 
obscure the issue, the facts still exist and 
We can use them. 

It is in the light of the above, and what 
has since transpired, that the purpose of 
the Koje Island kidnaping of General Dodd 
must be judgei. First, it created a diver- 
sion which revived the impression of fanat- 
ical, unanimous and fearless Communist 
sentiment among the prisoners still on Koje. 
These were the prisoners who had not de- 
flared, or who had not had a real chance 
to declare, that they would resist repatria- 
tion. The others had been moved. The Com- 
munists even succeeded in infiltrating some 
agents among the latter, as shown by the 
most recent riots at the camp in Pusan, 
where Communist orderlies played on the 
peusants’ fear of doctors to stimulate resist- 
ance to medical treatment. 

As to the other Communist objective, the 
Daily Worker let the cat out of the bag in 
its issue of May 14. It hailed the capture 
of General Dodd, and the U. N. promises 
which got him free, as an exposure of the 
“farce of the prisoner-of-war screening.” It 
said that General Colson’s admissions proved 
that there had never been an honest poll 
of the prisoners, and that the others had 
been coerced Into voting against repatria- 
tion. It claimed that the Koje prisoners 
had seized General Dodd in order to protect 
themselves from this coercion. 

The same line was adopted by the Moscow 
and Peking radio, and by the Communist 
press throughout the world. Their rage over 
the result of the U. N. prisoner poll, and 
the supreme importance they attached to 
it, was further revealed by their refusal to 
accept our cease-fire terms despite all the 
other concessions which the U. N. recently 
offered, including permission for the Com- 
munists to rebuiid air fields in North Ko- 
rea—something we had said we would never 
agree to. 

The United States generals, on the other 
hand, never appreciated the significance of 
this issue or the asset which the prisoners 
represented. On this question, the State 
Department war firmer and more farsighted 
than the Pentagon. To the generals, the 
prisoners appeared not only as obstacles to 
the cease-fire they were told to negotiate, 
but as a drain on our personnel and 
resources. 

This is made clear by the whole course 
of the cease-fire negotiations and by the 
earlier incidents on Koje, long before the 
kidnaping. There were two previously 
bloody riots, which involved the death of 90 
prisoners. Only after the kidnaping of Gen- 
eral Dodd was it indirectly .revealed that 
there had never been a thorough individual 
screening in the Communist-dominated 
compounds on Koje. True, this has never 
been directly stated, but the prison com- 
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manders have admitted for many weeks, if 
not months, that there have been no United 
States soldier within the Communist com- 
pounds. How, then, would it have been 
physically possible to protect anti-Com- 
munists if they wanted to declare them- 
selves against repatriation, or to protect 
them after they had so declared themselves? 

All this was the result of the earlier Com- 
munist riots on Koje; hence the obvious pur- 
pose of those riots, as well as of the condi- 
tions for the release of General Dodd, was 
to prevent screening. In fact, that was 
spelled out as one of the Communist condi- 
tions for Dodd's release. 

The other demand which the Communists 
imposed on General Dodd and General Col- 
son was for “self-government” in the Com- 
munist compounds. Obviously, such Com- 
munist organization makes individual 
screening difficult if not impossible, and we 
learn now from United States correspond- 
ents on Koje that this “self-government” 
by the hard-core Communist leaders has ac- 
tually been tolerated in some of the com- 
pounds since the first riots. Hence the fail- 
ure of our soldiers to enter those com- 
pounds. 

Proof that there have been many anti- 
Communists within the Communist com- 
pounds was furnished by General Ridgeway's 
statement to the Senate on May 21 that anti- 
Communists had been murdered there. 
Proof that many anti-Communists are still 
under Communist intimidation in a prison 
within a prison is furnished by authoritative 
reports that frequently, when the gates are 
opened, anti-Communist prisoners make a 
dash for safety. 

A thorough screening of Koje today, par- 
ticularly if it were a straight choice between 
repatriation and remaining with the U. N., 
might reveal that, instead of 100,090 out of 
170,000 prisoners choosing freedom, 150,000 
would do so. 

It is apparent now that the Communists 
terrorized these compounds to suppress the 
anti-Communists, just as the Nazis terrorized 
German prison camps in this country in the 
early years of World War II, until public 
opinion, shocked by the reports of killings 
which leaked out, forced the Army to put a 
stop to it. Then, as now, this Army negli- 
gence was a violation of the Geneva Con- 
vention, which guarantees fair treatment and 
protection to each individual prisoner. 

In Koje the Army, under U. N. pressure, 
Was apparently willing to conspire with the 
Communists to discourage and suppress the 
anti-Communist sentiment of the prisoners 
in order to facilitate a cease-fire. How else 
can we explain Admiral Libby’s statement 
only a few weeks ago, before the results of 
the U. N. screening were announced, that 
the Communists were foolish not to accept 
the principle of voluntary repatriation be- 
cause only a very few of the prisoners would 
refuse to return to their homes? This was 
after Life photographers had photographed 
great compounds flying anti-Communist flags 
and slogans. How else can we interpret the 
loaded questions, and the fact that the 
Peking radio promises of safety to anti- 
Communists who returned were piped into 
our prison camps by the U. N. forces, other 
than as examples of complicity and 
duplicity? 

It has been reported by the Alsops that so 
anxious were the U. N. leaders to achieve a 
cease-fire, and so convinced were they that 
the Communists would accept the principle 
of voluntary repatriation only if most of the 
prisoners voted to return, that during the 
secret negotiations they permitted the Com- 
munists themselves to suggest the questions 
which the U. N. asked the prisoners. This 
last point was confirmed when Admiral Joy 
openly told the Communists on May 17 that 
they had agreed to this questioning and 
knew all about it. 

In a dispatch dated May 26, the Associated 
Press reported that 115 Communist POW’s in 
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the Koje camp had been brutally tortured 
and killed by the Communists, practically 
under the eyes of the American military 
authorities. One of the anti-Communist 
prisoners had been buried alive. The Asso- 
ciated Press also disclosed that tunnels had 
been built by the Communist prisoners 
through which they could have escaped 
whenever they chose. Instead of escaping 
they stayed within the prison compound 
under orders from the Communist leaders 
to create the Koje incidents for propaganda 
purposes. By permitting the camps to be 
organized for which the Communists alone 
were highly trained and prepared, the United 
States condemned the anti-Communists in 
them to silence or death. 

Probably most of them remained silent, so 
that it is not too late to rescue them. The 
only way to do so is, first, by making a fair 
and thorough individual screening now, pre- 
ceded by the promise that those who refuse 
repatriation will not be returned to the 
Communist-dominated compounds but will 
be removed to the anti-Communist camps. 

Second, the Korean government should be 
allowed to send representatives to see that 
their compatriots get a fair screening and 
the promise of a welcome if they decide to 
remain on our side. Neutral and Communist 
observers could also be admitted, although 
so far the Communists have refused to take 


part. 

This belated justice te all the prisoners, 
which would only give them what the U. N. 
has already promised, should be accompanied 
by a congressional investigation to find out 
how the injustice arose. 

The close parallel between the kidnaping 
of General Dodd and the Skorzeny rescue of 
Mussolini has already been cited. The efiect 
of Skorzeny’s coup temporarily restored the 
myth of the ruthless, efficient Nazi super- 
men versus the effete, bungling democracies. 
It may have prolonged the bloody Italian 
campaign for many months. Yet the over- 
throw of Mussolini had been a tremendous 
gain for freedom, just as the vote of the 
Korean prisoners of war is a tremendous vic- 
tory for freedom now. We could not undo 
the blunder of Mussolini’s rescue without 
great cost, but we can easily correct the 
Koje blunder by taking the steps described 
above. Our problem is to restore that inspir- 
ing POW vote for freedom to its true perspec- 
tive; to show that its meaning is greater than 
it has seemed, and to show that the Koje 
Island incident was nothing but a clever 
Communist trick to prevent a great and dam- 
aging truth from reaching the world. 

We have it in our power to dramatize the 
POW issue as proof of the essential unity of 
mankind in its struggle for peace with free- 
dom. 


Speech of Ellis G. Arnall Before the East- 
ern Labor Press Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 21, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is the speech of Gov. Ellis G. 
Arnall, Director of Price Stabilization, 
before the Eastern Labor Press Confer- 
ence last Saturday, June 21, 1952: 

It is indeed a privilege to meet here today 
with you of the labor press. I’ve come here 
to talk to you about the threat of inflation— 
a subject in which you have shown à deep 
and continuing interest. 
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As labor editors, you have a specialized 
job and a special audience. Out of the mass 
of material from which you have to select 
you pick that which appeals particularly 
to America’s working men and women. That 
is as it should be, for your readers need the 
specialized coverage you are able to give 
them. They need it just as a businessman 
needs a business paper. In short, you have 
an obligation to your readers to keep them 
fully informed of significant facts and devel- 
opments in the particular field you cover. 

Inflation represents a direct threat to the 
welfare of working men and women, just as 
it does to our national security. Whether 
you look at it from a personal angle or from 
a national angle, inflation is one of the fore- 
most problems facing us today. Your readers 
want to know what the Government is doing 
to meet this threat and you have been dili- 
gent in keeping them informed. 

Just as you recognize an obligation to 
report the facts without fear and without 
favor, so we in the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion feel an obligation to keep our activities 
and our records open to your scrutiny. We 
regard OPS as a goldfish bowl, constantly 
subject to public inspection. We are proud 
of the record which has been established 
under great difficulties. Being human, we 
do make mistakes sometimes. But what 
happens at OPS is a matter of public record 
and we know you are serving the best inter- 
ests of everyone concerned when you report 
the facts as you find them, without fear and 
without favor. 

We have tried at OPS to do everything 
possible to help newspaper and radio people 
to get the facts about what we are doing to 
fight inflation. If we can render you any 
specific service, please call on us. If you can 
think of any way in which we can improve 
what we are doing, I hope you will tell us. 
Your suggestions and criticisms will be more 
than welcome. 

The people of America need to know all 
the facts about inflation and I would be 
derelict in my duty if I failed to shout them 
from the housetops. These facts are of spe- 
cial interest to the working men and women 
of America since they feel the impact of 
inflation so keenly. 

A great deal has been said recently about 
soft markets and declining prices. Indeed, 
some persons have jumped to the conclusion 
that the threat of inflation has all but van- 
ished. That conclusion is unwarranted and 
I hope you gentlemen will continue to dig up 
the real facts. These facts show that infla- 
tion is a continuing threat. 

Consider this: Living costs rose another 
two-tenths of 1 percent from mid-April to 
mid-May, bringing the cost of living to with- 
in a fraction of its all-time high; and, if 
you will recall, the cost of living jumped 
four-tenths of 1 percent during the preced- 
ing month—from mid-March to mid-April. 
Somehow I can’t harmonize all this talk 
about declining prices and soft markets with 
the uncontested truth, namely, that living 
costs today are just a shade below their all- 
time high. 

There are some soft spots in our economy 
today, but their prevalence has been greatly 
exaggerated. Basically, our economy is firm, 
with widespread upward pressures on prices, 
despite the presence of some soft spots. Un- 
der these circumstances inflation remains 
a very real threat to our national security. 

This spring the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported that items representing 50 percent 
ot consumer expenditures, as measured by 
its cost-of-living index, were selling at their 
peak 1951-52 prices. Over 70 percent were 
within 2 percent of their peaks. Less than 
a tenth were as much as 10 percent below 
their peaks. 

OPS is meeting this situation realistically 
by suspending controls on commodities 
which are well below ceilings. Any sus- 
pension action is preceded by a thorough 


study. OPS is not suspending controls 
where such action would result in higher 
prices than permitted under existing regu- 
lations, and if prices begin rising on any 
commodity after such suspension controls 
will be reimposed before previous ceilings are 
breached. 

Among the items which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics found were selling at or 
very near their peaks were bread, baby food, 
milk, and many other foods; suits and hats 
and other items of apparel; automobiles, 
auto repairs, and insurance. Rents, beer, 
beauty and barber-shop services are pushing 
their peaks also. This by no means exhausts 
the list, but it does show you at a glance 
that the high cost of living is still a serious 
problem for the workers of America who are 
your readers. 

On many items which enter into the cost 
of living, OPS either is powerless to prevent 
any increase or its powers are limited by 
law. For example, no ceilings can be placed 
on farm products selling below parity. In 
addition, rising farm costs may force a re- 
adjustment of parity upwards, with conse- 
quent effects at other levels. 

Certain items, such as real-estate transac- 
tions, utility rates, and barber and beauty 
shop services are exempt by law from direct 
price control. Many domestic prices are af- 
fected by foreign costs. Many of our vital 
materials are imported, such as copper and 
newsprint, but there is no way to put ceilings 
on items abroad. 

Freight rates recently went up again, bring- 
ing the total increase since January 1951 to 
16 percent. In many instances, OPS must 
allow this added cost to be added to whole- 
sale and retail prices to avoid a price-cost 
squeeze. For example, retail coal dealers 
were recently granted a 6-percent increase in 
prices to offset higher freight rates. 

The law and OPS policy dictate that no 
ceilings shall be set which are not fair both 
to the people and to the businessmen affect- 
ed. Under our industry earnings standard, 
OPS must permit higher ceilings for any in- 
dustry which is earning less than a fair re- 
turn on its investment. As a result, OPS has 
been forced to grant ceiling price increases on 
such important things as a number of grocery 
items, beer at wholesale, waxed paper, lead 
storage batteries, glass containers, certain 
bakery products, and zinc die castings. A 
great many other industries have applied for 
such increases, and surveys are under way or 
planned to consider their merits. Among 
them are milk, meat, machinery, steel, pe- 
troleum, and cement. This certainly does 
not indicate that prices are soft“ or would 
decline if controls are lifted. 

I am firmly convinced that America’s eco- 
nomic health is threatened today and that 
the very safety of the Nation is thereby en- 
dangered. This is not a scare warning. It is 
based on a careful analysis of the economic 
factors facing us. 

There has been no significant change in the 
underlying causes which sent prices soaring 
after the Korean outbreak in June 1950. You 
remember what happened then. People all 
over the Nation were afraid this was the be- 
ginning of a third world war, and they 
rushed out to buy things they thought were 
going to become scarce. It happened in my 
home town of Newnan, Ga. it happened in 
Detroit, where many industrial workers were 
concentrated; and it happened in Denver. 
Merchants built up their inventories, and 
manufacturers stockpiled materials. Natur- 
ally, prices started soaring. 

Communist aggression was on the march, 
and it was obvious that we were going to 
have to build up our defenses. So we em- 
barked on a gigantic program which could be 
expected to generate tremendous inflationary 
pressures. But the wave of scare buying 
came just as our defense buildup was getting 
under way, and it—rather than actual de- 
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fense spending—caused the initial rocketing 
of prices. 

A vicious circle began working. Once scare 
buying started prices soaring, people began 
to buy more because they were afraid of even 
higher prices if they waited. They were 
afraid of shortages, too, shortages that for 
the most part never occurred. The more they 
bought, the more prices went up. Where it 
would have ended if we had let things con- 
tinue to drift, we don’t know. As directed 
by Congress, the Government tried indirect 
measures and voluntary controls in the fall 
of 1950, but they were insufficient by them- 
selves to stem the tide of inflation. From 
June 1950 to the midwinter of 1951, the cost 
of living rose 8 percent. Wholesale prices 
averaged an increase of 16 percent, and sensi- 
tive basic commodities jumped almost 50 
percent. 

Finally direct price and wage controls were 
invoked in January 1951, and soon after- 
wards the picture began to change. People 
began to regain confidence and scare buying 
died away. Soon prices began leveling off, 
and since February 1951, the rise in living 
costs has been held to less than 3 percent. 
Wholesale prices are more than 4 percent be- 
low their 1951 peak, and basic commodities 
are 25 percent below theirs. 

No one claims that price control alone 
stemmed the tide of inflation in 1951. Many 
things entered into the picture. Congress 
raised taxes to help pay the mounting de- 
fense bill, and that siphoned off purchasing 
power which might otherwise have been 
used to bid up prices. Indirect controls 
helped, and the American people played a 
tremendous part when they began to buy 
more carefully and to save more money. 
But it is significant that the wave of scare 
buying which first caused soaring prices did 
not die away until price controls were in- 
voked. 

We have won the first battle in our war 
with inflation, but we haven't won the war. 

Meanwhile, our defense build-up has been 
making steady progress. During the first 
quarter of 1952, we were investing in national 
security at the rate of $47,000,000,000 a year. 
Sometime in 1953, we expect this rate to reach 
$65,000,000,000—about 18 percent of our na- 
tional output. Compare that with our pre- 
Korean expenditures of less than $17,000,000,- 
000—about 6 percent of our national output. 

But the defense build-up so necessary to 
our national security contains within it the 
seeds of potential inflation. That is one of 
the facts of life we recognize. Billions and 
billions of defense dollars are going into the 
pockets of the American people, and all 
through our economy they are being felt. 
Meanwhile, people have been saving a great- 
er portion of their incomes. Liquid savings 
in 1951 amounted to .$13,000,000,000, the 
highest of any year since World War II. 
Contrast that with the liquid savings of 
only one and a half billion dollars in 1950, 
Liquid assets now held by consumers—cash, 
bank deposits, government bonds, insur- 
ance—total $340,000,000,000. 

What would happen if something should 
touch off another wave of scare buying such 
as the one which occurred in 1950? Not only 
are savings up, but current income is higher. 
Think of the terrific inflationary pressures 
which could arise. 

This is no idle nightmare. The threat to 
world peace has increased, rather than les- 
sened, since the Reds invaded the Republic 
of Korea. Truce hopes there seem remote. 
The danger in Germany, in the Near East, 
and elsewhere is serious. A sudden flare-up 
is possible. 

The psychological factors which touched 
off a wave of inflation right after the in- 
vasion of Korea are still with us. They can 
be sparked again by a sudden change in the 
international picture, Those who would de- 
stroy us would be quick to grasp this oppor- 
tunity were we to offer it to them. 
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Now let’s consider the steel situation which 
most American workers are following with 
keen interest. The steel companies are en- 
titled to an increase of about $3 a ton under 
the Capehart amendment, and that will be 
granted whenever they apply for it. How- 
ever, they are not satisfied with that. 

It is estimated that the proposed wage in- 
creases recommended by the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board would cost the steel companies a 
maximum of $4.67 a ton on the average, for 
the 18 months of the contract. Even 
on the most liberal basis of figuring, the cost 
would be less than $6 a ton. Deducting a 
Capehart increase of $3 a ton from the maxi- 
mum wage increase of $6 a ton leaves 83 a 
ton to be absorbed by the steel companies. 
They can do that easily, without impairing 
their pre-Korean level of earnings which was 
higher than any the industry had enjoyed 
since World War I. 

The industry earnings standard which I 
mentioned earlier applies to the steel indus- 
try just as much as it does to any other in- 
dustry. Under this standard, the steel in- 
dustry is not entitled to any increase other 
than that permitted by the Capehart amend- 
ment, for which it has not seen fit to apply. 
Instead, it has demanded special favors and 
special treatment. It is demanding that 
we set aside the rules which apply to other 
industries and grant an extra price increase 
on steel. Such special treatment would pave 
the way for further increases in the cost of 
living—increases which would be felt pain- 
fully by the working men and women of 
America, 

I've talked to you about a few of the fac- 
tors which could cause a new upsurge of in- 
flation, and I’m certainly not alone in warn- 
ing you that the fight against inflation is by 
no means finished. 

Last month, 10 of the Nation’s top econ- 
omists warned that the United States faces 
an “indefinite period of long-term infla- 
tionary threats.” They made this prediction 
while attending a conference at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

And recently the president of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, C. Francis Cocke, 
had this to say: 

“As long as the threat of war overshadows 
the world, the forces of price inflation that 
are now temporarily dormant may generate 
new steam.” 

I've painted the darker side of the picture. 
Now let me paint the brighter side. 

Inflation can be controlled. We know this 
is true because it was controlled during 
World War II and because it was controlled 
again after the Korean outbreak, But it 
cannot be controlled by Government action 
alone. 

As I pointed out earlier, the American 
people played a big part in stemming the 
tide of inflation last year when they bought 
more carefully and saved more of their in- 
come. I hope the average citizen—worker, 
businessman, and farmer—will become in- 
creasingly conscious of the role he plays in 
bringing on inflation or in curbing it. If 
he understands the threat of inflation, if he 
understands what he can do to combat it, 
our battle is half won. 

Not infrequently, space is bought in the 
daily newspapers to present a distorted and 
misleading picture of the current situation. 
All too often, these ads portray price control 
as a shackling restraint on our free-enter- 
prise system. Either ignoring or playing down 
the threat of inflation, these ads point to a 
future of abundant goods at reasonable 
prices, if only we will slay the dragon of 
price control. 

Remember what happened in 1946? These 
same special interests were singing the same 
tune. They had their way, and you recall 
only too well what took place. On June 
30 of that year, price controls were tem- 
porarily ended. Prices skyrocketed imme- 
diately, with food prices going up fastest. 


Between July 1 and July 25, 1946, food prices 
rose 14 percent. Some meat prices went 
up 45 percent. Round steak jumped 20 
cents a pound; chuck roast and pork chops, 
14 cents; hamburger, 13 cents; ham, 12 cents. 
Butter went up nearly 20 cents, and milk 
increased 214 cents a quart. 

The continued strength of inflationary 
pressures was plain. Controls were hur- 
riedly put back on. But again the dangers 
of inflation were seriously underestimated. 
Price controls were further relaxed and then 
removed. Again prices surged upward. 

All that happened at a time when we are 
turning away from defense production to in- 
creasing civilian production. Today, we are 
building up our defense production. If it 
was possible to underestimate potential in- 
flationary pressures at that time, think how 
much more possible it is today. 

The American people need to know the 
facts. They need to know all the facts—not 
Just a few selected facts and figures inserted 
in a newspaper ad to prove that black is 
white. You labor editors will be perform- 
ing a real public service if you will continue 
to keep your readers informed from week to 
week and from month to month about the 
changing picture of inflation. If you will 
continue to present all the facts, your readers 
will be able to see for themselves how mis- 
leading these ads are. You will be helping 
them to arrive at a clear and undistorted 
picture of the actual conditions which face 
our country today. 

You gentlemen have shown keen insight 
in analyzing the problem of inflation and 
what the United States must do to combat it. 
In your editorials and in your columns, you 
have interpreted complex developments so 
they could be easily understood. In your 
news columns, you have presented signifi- 
cant developments and thus have helped 
keep the workers of America informed on the 
vital question of inflation. 

Knowing your record on this score, I feel 
reassured as I look to the future. I know 
that you are doing your part and that you 
will continue to do your part to keep the 
American people informed. And when the 
American people know the facts, all the facts, 
I have supreme confidence in their judgment. 

I have confidence that the American peo- 
ple will look beyond a few soft markets to 
see the whole picture in its broader and truer 
perspective, If the American people are pos- 
sessed of all the facts, I feel sure that they 
will realize how inseparably the problem of 
inflation is linked with our effort to defend 
ourselves against Communist aggression. 
And realizing this, they can be counted upon 
to act with the same wisdom which they 
neys shown in national crisis after national 
crisis. 

Working together as a team, we Americans 
can beat the threat of inflation. 

We can beat the threat of Communist ag- 
gression. 

We can safeguard our American heritage 
for future generations, 


Lilienthal Exposed as Double-Talk Tool of 
Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. H. R. GROSS 
OP IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, hard-hit- 
ting Ed Wimmer, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
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Business, exposes David E. Lilienthal as 
a double-talking tool of monopoly. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting herewith in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a column written by Mr. 
Wimmer revealing how Lilienthal, in a 
series of magazine articles, attempted 
to camouflage the freedom-destroying 
monopoly monster, the strangler of com- 
petition, small business, and consumers. 

Mr. Wimmer's column follows: 

KEEP AMERICA INDEPENDENT 
(By Ed Wimmer, president, Forward America 

Publishing Guild, vice president, National 

Federation of Independent Business) 

David E. Lilienthal, former head of TVA 
and former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, has unveiled new weapons of 
approach to the growing fear that “too much 
bigness” in American affairs might lead to 
disaster, 

Collier’s magazine was the vehicle in which 
Mr. Lilienthal’s views arrived for public con- 
sumption, and customary of our times, 
truths, and untruths, were so carefully blend- 
ed as to deceive the most thoughtful reader. 
It is my opinion that in Lilienthal’s threo 
articles there is contained a whole new pat- 


tern of attack upon those in and out of Gov- 


ernment who are voicing opposition to the 
growth of too much bigness in this country. 
I will go further and say that if the thinking 
of the gentleman from TVA and AEC is not 
debunked, millions of Americans could be- 
come as apathetic toward monopoly as wero 
the unfortunate people of Britain. 

“The New Competition” is the title of thn 
first installment of the Lilienthal story, ançi 
in it the author pictures localized manufac- 
turing with a localized market, becoming 
“more and more of an exception.” He pre- 
dicts the future of small manufacturing as 
coming to be that of “supplying some na- 
tional business, a big business.” He men- 
tions such large concerns as Standard Oil, 
RCA, General Electric, and General Motors. 
“Industrial diversity,” he says, “is largely 
the ‘function’ of big business”; that “big- 
ness and research go together“; that “bigness 
is the driving force of our economy,” and 
therefore must not be hampered by antitrust 
laws or other restrictions. 

In contradiction to these statements, 
Lilienthal points to the fact that our ablest 
scientists and engineers “are to be found in 
Government,” and that their discoveries have 
resulted in “huge benefits” to us all. In still 
another contradicting statement, America’s 
newest fair-haired defender of monopolistic 
big business had the audacity to say that 
“competition is nourished only to the extent 
that we increase man's opportunity for selec- 
tion and choice.” My question is how do we 
increase man’s opportunity for selection and 
choice through a process of concentrating 
more and more business in the hands of the 
few? Our dictionaries tell us that “cap- 
italism is a system that concentrates power 
in the hands of the few,” which is what the 
Communists claim. Now Lilienthal tells us 
we should welcome more concentration. 

Space allowed for this column will not per- 
mit a proper analysis of even the first in- 
stallment of the Lilienthal articles, but read- 
ers whose minds are not blacked out by the 
propaganda of giant business will surely re- 
alize that what we have in the steel crisis; 
what we have in the unhampered growth of 
business consolidations, and Federal bu- 
resucracies is not conducive to “increasing 
man’s opportunities for selection and choice.” 
This country needs big business, and we are 
going to have big labor and big government, 
but when men start talking and writing 
about bigness being the ultimate goal, then 
‘we have gone too far away from the funda- 
mental principles upon which American free- 
doms have been based. 
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What We Want Is Answers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly concerned with the increasing 
use of propaganda in public affairs. No 
one is in a better position to observe this 
development than those of us who serve 
in Congress. We receive a constant bar- 
rage of letters, petitions, telegrams, and 
other communications urging that we 
support or oppose all manner of pro- 
posals. Of course, we want to hear from 
our constituents and to have their honest 
and thoughtful opinions on issues that 
are before us. But there is an important 
distinction between the ordinary expres- 
sion of well-considered views and these 
great waves of activity supposed to evi- 


dence some precedent-shattering move- 


ment. 

On the assumption that we measure 
public opinion by the pound, we are—on 
too many occasions—subjected to bom- 
bardment by mail and telegram. We are 
supposed to be swayed not by the weight 
of the argument but by the poundage of 
the letters and wires with which the 
argument is conveyed. Too frequently 
these blizzards of literature are obvious 
products of partisans. The monotony 
with which invalid arguments are re- 
peated, over and over again, in almost 
identical words, makes it apparent that 
they stem from a common source. 

It takes not more than a few days of 
exposure to such pressure campaigns to 
recognize them for what they are. We 
are supposed to believe these inspired 
communications show the opinion of an 
overwhelming majority of our constitu- 
ents. But we know, at once, that the 
impression sought to be created is often 
false—that these letters and telegrams 
express the opinion of the lobbyist rather 
than the views of those who write them. 
We can readily understand when our mail 
reflects opinion widely held by the people 
back home and when it reflects some- 
thing else. 

I am happy to observe that not many 
of us are misled by these tactics. Our 
own experience teaches us to deal with 
them. We answer such mail as best 
we can and try not to store up resent- 
ment for those who are responsible. 

However, it is not this transparent 
annoyance with which I am chiefly con- 
cerned. Behind the iron curtain it 
does not make much difference what the 
people think, if they are allowed to think 
at all. But under a government such 
as ours, what the people think—real 
public opinion—is a controlling force of 
almost sovereign power. Therefore, the 
process by which public opinion is formed 
is of vital importance in a democracy, 

We must not assume that public opin- 
jon is something that just grows like 
‘Topsy—that the body politic miracu- 
lously weighs the evidence, exercises its 
composite judgment and somehow makes 
up its mind. A moment’s reflection 


shows that such is not the case. It has 
been aptly said that public opinion is 
nothing more than the sum total of the 
individual opinions of those who con- 
stitute the public. Public opinion is the 
belief held by you and by me and by 
enough others to give it weight. But 
how do you and I and others formulate 
opinions? Our opinions are the result 
of the meaning we attribute to what we 
read and hear and see and feel judged in 
the light of our own experience. Opin- 
ion is based on judgment and judgment, 
in turn, is based on the quality and com- 
pleteness of information. 

One of our most precious constitu- 
tional guaranties is the freedom of the 
press—freedom of the means by which 
we may obtain and evaluate information. 
The independence and vigor of our great 
newspapers, magazines, radio and tele- 
vision chains and the freedom with 
which individuals may express them- 
selves are largely responsible for the 
stature of this great Nation. The for- 
mulation of opinion is a daily process 
and, as the representatives of the peo- 
ple, it is our constant duty to determine 
and translate that opinion within the 
framework of the Constitution. 

In the process of formulating public 
opinion the growing complexity of mod- 
ern life has developed a practice which 
merits sober thought. There are now 
those whose profession it is to formulate 
the opinions of the millions who consti- 
tute the public—to shape those opinions 
to serve the objectives of their clients. 
Opinion molding is big business, I, by 
no means, wish to infer that it is neces- 
sarily an improper or dishonorable busi- 
ness. But it is a business, and those 
who engage in it are often highly skilled 
in the practice of their profession. 

Propaganda is a term loosely applied 
to the techniques generally employed in 
this work—and a term fairly well under- 
stood by the average citizen. But in the 
hands of a skillful technician it is diffi- 
cult to recognize. It is customary for 
these professional opinion molders to 
inaugurate a program with universal ap- 
peal, apparently to accomplish a popular 
objective about which no fair-minded 
person could find fault. Then at the 
proper moment the program is slanted 
and the interest and support for broad, 
glittering generalities is translated, as 
if by magic, into actual support for the 
special objective of the fee-paying client. 

Recent years have taught us that all 
too frequently, well meaning individ- 
uals have become affiliated with associa- 
tions or movements or fronts or have 
allowed their names to be used—only to 
find themselves ultimately supporting 
ideas miles away from their original in- 
tent. If the Communists have done 
nothing else they have taught us the 
prudence of finding true and definite 
objectives before joining in crusades and 
the necessity for seeing to it that honest 
movements cannot be turned off course, 

The Communists are not alone in their 
use of loosely affiliated blocs or fronts for 
the creation of climate within which 
selfish objectives may be more readily 
attained. We Americans seem to have 
a mania for the creation of organiza- 
tions to generate ballyhoo. And the 
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ultimate in this practice is the hasty 
alliance of existing groups into “leagues” 
or “committees” for the propagation of 
common ideas. Like the Greeks, we 
must have a name for it. We are prone 
to think up names and slogans for our 
ideas and our organizations and to then 
carry on the battle of semantics, We 
all knew that a bill well named is half 
passed or half killed according to the 
purpose of the name giver. These names 
must sound imposing and must have 
both an intellectual and an emotional 
appeal. They are often misleading and 
are seldom fully understood by the un- 
suspecting individual for whom they are 
designed. 

As Members of Congress we are fre- 
quently the targets for these elaborate, 
clever and often round-about campaigns 
and from painful experience we are 
sometimes more able than others to rec- 
ognize them when we see them. 

We can almost smell a build-up as it 
begins. The smooth coordination with 
which things happen, the simultaneous 
occurrence of related events, advertising 
copy on the same subject by unrelated 
business institutions, speeches from 
widely divergent sources following the 
Same theme, the wholesale enactment 
of resolutions, the inauguration of cru- 
sades and the creation of combinations 
are all tricks of the trade that reflect 
organized, well-financed effort to form- 
ulate public opinion in support of a pre- 
determined objective. The true objec- 
tive is often obscure until unwitting 
protagonists find themselves enmeshed 
in a web of intrigue from which they 
cannot escape. 

It may be said that this is the Ameri- 
can way—that the people should rule 
and that public opinion should be re- 
flected in the law of the land. In a broad 
sense this is true, but in all fairness it 
is also true that the real facts and all 
of the pertinent facts should be given 
to the people in the process of molding 
their individual opinions. 

In some fields we have made progress 
in safeguarding the public welfare 
against false, misleading, or incomplete 
information. Our libel laws protect 
against falsehoods of a slanderous char- 
acter. Our fair-trade laws promote 
truth in advertising. Our pure food and 
drug laws prevent fraud in merchandis- 
ing foods and drugs. Our Securities and 
Exchange Act requires complete disclo- 
sure of all the facts in the marketing 
of stocks and bonds. We make great 
use of our own investigative powers to 
enlighten the public and to bring facts 
to public view. And our act regulating 
lobbying is intended to enlighten Con- 
gress and the public as to the motives of 
those who seek directly to influence Fed- 
eral legislation. Precedent clearly indi- 
cates the responsibility of Congress in 
promoting truth and fairness in the dis- 
closure and dissemination of informa- 
tion on public issues. As Members of 
Congress I believe it is our individual 
duty to insist upon the full enlighten- 
ment of the public, particularly as to 
opinion-molding campaigns on a na- 
tional scale which may have profound 
effect upon public policy. k 
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In recognition of that responsibility, 
I want to call attention to that which 
appears to be a brand new movement 
which may be of very great signifi- 
cance—a Nation-wide crusade frankly 
intended to influence the expenditure 
over the next 15 years of public funds, 
estimated by some to be as great as $100,- 
000,000,000. In doing so, I want it 
clearly understood that these remarks 
are not made either in support of or in 
opposition to that movement—that I do 
not challenge the right of interested per- 
sons to participate in it, nor the good 
faith of those who have enrolled in the 
campaign. But I want to ask some ques- 
tions which occur to me and which give 
me some concern, 

The movement to which I refer is 
project, adequate roads, popularly de- 
scribed as PAR. Certainly in this mod- 
ern age no one opposes adequate high- 
ways. Good roads are like prosperity— 
everyone is in favor of them, Hailed as 
the first good roads movement in 30 
years, its object is to promote the ex- 
penditure for roads of some $7,000,000,- 
000 per year for the next 15 years, or a 
total of $105,000,000,000. 

Those projecting any movement of 
such vast proportions should welcome 
searching inquiry as to its origin, the 
detail of its objectives, its cost, the source 
of its revenues, and its effect upon the 
economy and welfare of the country. I 
am confident the sponsors of this move- 
ment will be glad to disclose all of the 
pertinent facts. I believe it is their 
public duty to do so. Citizens asked to 
promote the expenditure of $100,000,- 
000,000 should understand clearly just 
what they seek to accomplish. 

My first concern is with the kind and 
character of roads being promoted. 

I find that project-adequate roads 
contains five basic elements which de- 
fine what the project really is. A book- 
let published by the National Highway 
Users Conference, explaining PAR, shows 
that the first of such objectives is as 
follows. I quote: 

Continuous highway programing includ- 
ing a priority program of urgent needs based 
on sufficiency ratings and other engineering 
and economic factors. 


Incidentally, I might say that while I 
find a great deal in PAR literature about 
sufficiency ratings, I have been unable to 
find anything explaining what the other 
engineering and economic factors may 
be. 

It is apparent that control and guid- 
ance of road expenditures is perhaps 
the paramount objective of PAR. Mr. 
Arthur C. Butler, secretary of the Na- 
tional PAR Committee, in a recent speech 
at Seattle, said: 

You see PAR does not seek just more roads. 
It has a definite program—one that demands 
something harder to elicit from most of us 
even than our money. PAR goes further 
than simply calling for sound highway pro- 
grams. * * PAR actually seeks to de- 
fine what sound highway programs may 
mean. For example, PAR points cut that we 
must have continuous highway programing. 
Thus we may set about the correction of 
critical deficiencies, where they exist, ac- 
cording to priority of need. This involves 
a priority program of urgent needs which 


according to PAR—is best founded on sufi- 
ciency ratings as well as other engineering 
and economic factors. 


One of PAR’s pamphlets says: 

PAR places strongest possible emphasis on 
the need for highway planning based on the 
use of the sufficiency-ratings method. 

The same book published by the Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference says: 

We can all see that the use of sufficiency 
ratings, along with the other four elements, 
is a must in project-adequate roads. 


Thus, PAR seems to place primary em- 
phasis on a formula specifying when, 
where, and how money shall be spent for 
roads. 

Just what is this formula? From 
pamphlets I have read, I am unable to 
understand it, or just how the money is 
to be spent. Will so much emphasis be 
placed on the construction of super- 
duper highways that there will not be 
sufficient money to take care of farm-to- 
market, farm-to-highway, school-bus 
roads, and rural-mail routes? I repre- 
sent a district in need of the last four 
named types of highway. What I want 
to know is: Is PAR trying to put the 
pants on us, or does this program really 
intend to place as much emphasis on the 
types of roads needed in my district as 
will be placed on the super-duper roads? 

Does the approval of PAR and its point 
system mean that we are to adopt a 
policy of again building our trunk roads 
while farm-to-market and farm-to- 
highway roads wait? Are we to spend 
billions for superhighways before we de- 
vote our attention and our money to some 
3,000,000 miles of rural roads with little 
or no improvement at all? 

Congress has approved plans for the 
so-called interstate system of roads con- 
necting the biggest cities at a cost of 
some $11,000,000,000. Are we to spend 
our money for these new superhighways 
at a cost of $11,000,000,000 for this one 
system alone while our people in cities 
and towns are stalled in traffic jams or 
are selling their cars for want of a place 
to park? 

When a representative of a farm or- 
ganization endorses PAR or “cooperates” 
in the movement, does he, consciously or 
unconsciously, endorse the idea that 
local and secondary roads must again 
wait for their improvement? 

Does “priority of need” in the mind of 
the rural letter carrier mean superhigh- 
ways first? 

Does the PAR program mean that 
school-bus roads must wait? 

Since the secretary of this national 
PAR committee says that PAR seeks to 
define what sound highway programs 
may mean, should he not in his own in- 
terest and in the public interest say in 
nontechnical language what kind of 
roads his program contemplates? Should 
he not fairly and frankly say what por- 
tion of the hundred billion dollars to be 
raised and spent in the next 15 years is 
to be used for rural roads and city streets 
as contrasted with superhighways? 

If we adopt “existing traffic volume” or 
“priority of need” or “sufficiency ratings” 
as the controlling consideration for road 
expenditures at the State level, may we 
not anticipate a demand for the adop- 
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tion of the same controls for the allo- 
cation of Federal aid? Will the populous 
States get more and the sparsely popu- 
lated States get less? Does PAR expect 
to call upon Congress to alter its poli- 
cies in the allocation of Federal aid? 

Road improvement begets traffic. In 
my country people will drive miles to 
get on a better road. If the road with the 
most traffic gets the most money first, 
do we not wind up at a rather silly con- 
clusion with the better roads getting 
more and more money and more and 
more traffic, while the poorer roads get 
less and less of both traffic and money? 

It seems to me that one of our prob- 
lems is congestion. I should think that 
a. least one of the ways to relieve con- 
gestion is to build alternate routes. This 
might require expenditure where at 
present there is no traffic at all. Would 
this be permissible under the proposed 
point system? 

The second objective of PAR is—I 
quote: 

Classification of roads into systems accord- 
ing to traffic service to secure administra- 
tive efficiency and financial responsibility. 


In explanation of this plank the same 
booklet says: 

By means of PAR there should come into 
general use a scientific classification of all 
our roads according to their traffic service. 
Such a classification is essential to efficient 
administration of roads. And it is at least 
eq essential to the equitable allocation 
of highway cost. 


But scientific classification of roads is 
already in general use. We have our 
Federal-aid system and, in every State 
I know of, we have our systems of pri- 
mary roads and secondary roads and 
even other classifications worked out to 
best meet the needs of the people. 

Does PAR propose something about 
road classification which is new and 
fundamentally different? What changes 
are those which are an essential element 
of PAR? What inefficiency in road ad- 
ministration will be eliminated? What 
changes in the allocation of road cost are 
to be wrought by reclassification of 
roads? 

Possibly those changes are explained 
by the third element of PAR. This third 
element is defined in the same book as 
follows: 

Fair distribution of costs among all high- 
way beneficiaries. (Equitable distribution of 
highway funds. Equitable tax policies.) 


Now one person’s ideas of equitable 
tax policies might differ widely from the 
ideas of another on the same subject. 
The booklet sheds some light on this ele- 
ment by the following explanation, and 
I quote: 

The man behind the wheel is not, by any 
means, the only fellow who benefits from 
highways. * * Highways provide in- 
dispensable access to land, and make pos- 
sible essential community services, It fol- 
lows that all groups sharing in the benefits 
should have their fair share of the cost of 
the highways. 


Now $7,000,000,000 a year for roads is 
@ very substantial sum. That fact con- 
cerns me greatly. Are we to understand 
that an appreciable part of this road- 
building money is to be raised from ad- 
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ditional taxes on land? What portion of 
this money is to be raised by taxes on 
farms and by land taxes or other taxes 
on communities which may enjoy the 
community services made possible by 
this greatly expanded road program? 
By endorsing or cooperating in PAR, does 
a farmer or a farm organization or any- 
one else endorse the proposition that 
new ad valorem taxes should be levied 
for new roads? And, if so, how heavy 
are those taxes to be? Do we endorse 
a blank check for increased taxes on our 
homes or our farms or for increased 
sales or other taxes? And, if so, how 
many billions each year are to be raised 
by such additional taxes? 

The fourth stated element of PAR is— 
I quote: 

Protection of highway funds—to assure 
their use for highway purposes, 


Now as I understand this element it 
means that all motor-vehicle taxes of any 
kind should be used only for road pur- 
poses. I am advised that this argument 
has been so successfully advanced that 
some 21 States have already adopted 
constitutional amendments to that ef- 
fect, Possibly that theory is right but 
I wonder how far it is to be carried. 
Are we to adopt the philosophy that the 
proceeds of each special tax are to be 
ear-marked for the benefit of the class 
paying the tax? Does not that kind of 
thinking lead us to some dangerous con- 
clusion? For example, are all whisky 
taxes to be earmarked for the benefit 
of the whisky drinkers? Should ciga- 
rette taxes be sequestered for cigarette 
smokers? Or taxes on cosmetics used 
for the sole benefit of our lovely ladies? 

As Members of Congress, we are di- 
rectly concerned with this element of 
the new PAR program. Each year, we 
collect some $1,600,000,000 in Federal 
revenue from excise taxes on motor- 
vehicle fuel and motor vehicles and parts 
and related items, yet we spend about 
one half billion in Federal aid for roads. 
Do those who endorse this program urge 
that the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment retire from this field of taxation 
unless we spend all the money for roads? 
Some of the PAR literature seems to 
support exactly that proposition. It 
seems reasonable to me that any seg- 
ment of our economy of such magni- 
tude and importance as to warant the 
expenditure of a hundred billion dollars 
should be responsible for a substantial 
portion of the general expense of Gov- 
ernment. Some States depend impor- 
tantly upon a portion of the motor- 
vehicle tax to defray a part of the cost 
of education. The cost of government 
as well as the cost of education has gone 
up. Does PAR advocate the proposition 
that the entire automotive industry 
should pay nothing to cover the general 
expense of government and of educa- 
tion? 

Is it fair to expect that one who sin- 
cerely desires better roads and relief 
from intolerable road congestion and 
parking problems must endorse an in- 
definite and vague program? To get 
good roads, must he endorse a plan which 
would also (a) establish priorities for 
road building, (b) reclassify roads, (c) 
levy new taxes on land and other prop- 


erty for road purposes, and (d) sequester 
motor-vehicle taxes? 

Over a period of 30 years we have spent 
billions for public roads and streets. Of 
course, our population and our motor- 
vehicle users have increased. But is 
that the sole reason for this extensive 
program of reconstruction? Have the 
roads we built lasted as long as they 
should have lasted? Would it not be 
wise to know why the billions we have 
spent for roads must now be spent again? 
Is it not possible that the very forces 
which have destroyed existing roads 
would destroy the new ones we are asked 
to build? Is that not particularly true 
if we fail to clearly understand what 
those destructive forces are and were? 

If obsolescence is a principal factor, 
are our highways obsolete merely be- 
cause we have learned to build faster 
cars? Is it really necessary that we op- 
erate cars at 80, 90, or 100 miles an hour? 
Are highways obsolete merely because 

hey cannot accommodate vehicles at 

at speed? What kind of roads would 
be safe under any circumstances with 
busses and trailer trucks operating at 
60 miles an hour and automobiles cruis- 
ing even faster? Should we look into 
the matter of speed and motor power 
before we launch a hundred-billion- 
dollar program for highways? What ef- 
fect has this power and speed race 
between automotive engineers had upon 
the lives and safety of our people? If 
we now build roads to accommodate ve- 
hicles at speeds never dreamed of 20 
years ago, how soon will we be asked to 
junk those roads as unsafe for the opera- 
tion of cars at speeds we cannot foresee 
today? 

We have tried hard to control infla- 
tion. Is the Federal Government to sit 
idly by while the several States are im- 
portuned to spend billions without any 
consideration of the effect of such ex- 
penditures on our national economy? 

I believe in good roads. I know that 
both automobiles and trucks are indis- 
pensable to our national welfare and that 
they must have improved highways over 
which they may be operated. I believe 
that the promoters of this campaign owe 
it to the American people and to the 
groups listed as cooperating in this move- 
ment to make clear the answers to the 
questions I have asked. And I believe 
they could accelerate their own program 
by doing so. 


Top Honors Awarded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DWIGHT L. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my home town of Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., there is published the Fort Lauder- 
dale Daily News, one of the outstanding 
papers in my district. Jack W. Gore, 
who is the son of Gov. R. H. Gore, is 
editor and copublisher of this paper. 
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The National Editorial Association has 
awarded top honor to Jack W. Gore 
for a series of editorials republished in 
a booklet entitled “One Small Voice for 
Freedom.” He won first place in the 
Rededication of Basic American Prin- 
ciples division of the National Editorial 
Association’s 1952 better mewspaper 
contest. 

I am glad to congratulate Jack on 
the honor that has come to him for the 
fine editorials which he has published 
in the booklet One Small Voice for 
Freedom. I bespeak for him an out- 
standing career as an editorial writer. 

I am including herewith the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the Fort 
Lauderdale Daily News on Saturday, 
June 21, 1952: 


Dax News EDITOR AWARDED Top HONORS IN 
NATIONAL CONTEST—EDITORIALS WIN FIRST 
PLACE IN NEA COMPETITION ON REDEDICA- 
TION OF BASIC AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


A series of Fort Lauderdale Daily News edi- 
torials, written by Jack W. Gore, editor and 
copublisher, and republished in the booklet, 
One Small Voice for Freedom, today won first 
place in the Rededication of Basic American 
Principles division of the National Editorial 
Association’s 1952 better newspaper contest. 

Gore will receive the first place plaque at 
tonight’s NEA dinner meeting in the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., as the climax of the 
organization’s sixty-seventh annual con- 
vention. 

Guy Easterly, publisher of the La Follette 
(Tenn.) Press, cochairman of the NEA re- 
dedication committee, and chief judge of the 
contest, made this comment: 

“One Small Voice for Freedom, a series of 
editorials in the Ft. Lauderdale Daily News, 
was given first place by your judges because 
we feel that it touched more deeply on the 
vicissitudes of the times in our American 
way of life, and pointed up the way in which 
our Nation may return to sane and safe living 
under the basic principles on which this Na- 
tion was founded, The winner is a compila- 
tion of editorials, continuing from December 
1951 to March 1952. In our opinion, this 
comes more clearly to filling the require- 
ments of a winner than the others.” 

The purpose of the contest was to deter- 
mine the best single editorial or short series 
of editorials, feature, or article on the need 
for rededication to the ideals of liberty and 
justice upon which this Government w 
founded, G 


The Importance of Stopping the Rising 
Cost of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the importance of an 
adequate anti-inflationary controls bill, 
I include in my remarks the following 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
June 24, 1952, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; 

FAILURE OF THE HOUSE 

The House of Representatives will have an 
opportunity Wednesday to make amends for 
some of the damage it did last week when it 
threw a half dozen monkey wrenches into the 
price stabilization machinery. Much more 
than price and allocations controls will be at 
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stake. The test will be of the House’s ability 
to represent the over-all public interest. 
What Economic Stabilizer Putnam called the 
to-hell-with-the-consumer spirit has pre- 
vailed time and again, with last week’s exame 
ple merely the latest. 

House action in tagging the bill with an as- 
sortment of crippling amendments was dis- 
couraging for another reason. It afforded one 
more example of the failure of party leader- 
ship. The Democrats not only could not 
command a majority; they could not even 
hold enough Members in town over the week 
end to keep the House in session on Saturday. 
Yet the present Defense Production Act ex- 
pires at midnight on June 30. If a final vote 
could have been taken Saturday as Repre- 
sentative Jones of Missouri urged, a confer- 
ence committee could have begun work Mon- 
day and probably finished a compromise bill 
before the deadline. 

Half the House membership already was 
absent, however, and the leadership knew 
it would be foolish to allow decisive roll- 
call votes to be taken. It also recognized 
that many Members would not get back 
early enough to risk a vote on Monday. 
Since there is agreement not to hold im- 
portant votes on a primary day (the Con- 
necticut primary is Tuesday), the final vote 
therefore will not be until Wednesday. A 
temporary extension of the present law will 
almost certainly be required to give the 
conferees time to work out a compromise 
extension bill. 

Representative McKinnon, a member of 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, justly described the situation when he 
said that the House “seems more interested 
in creating inflation than in stopping it.” 
He made his charge a few hours after the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
rising food and rent prices have pushed the 
cost of living to within a fraction of a point 
of the all-time high reached last January. 
The index is now at 189 percent of the 
1935-39 average, whereas it was 189.1 in 
January. 

Mr. McKinnon explained that the com- 
mittee had carefully studied most of the 
amendments that were adopted by voice 
vote on the floor and had been convinced 
that they were unworkable. But the au- 
thors of many of the amendments, while 
confessing that they are opposed to con- 
trols, assert that their amendments will not 
wreck the control program. On such flimsy 
assurance, the amendment continuing the 
embargo of foreign cheese, the anti-inter- 
national materials control amendment, and 
similar pieces of sabotage were approved. 

While the average American consumer 
would be hard-hit by these amendments, 
medium and small manufacturers probably 
would suffer most of all. They are con- 
sumers, too, and they are at a distinct dis- 
advantage in a devil-take-the-hindmost 
scramble for scarce and expensive materials. 


Increased Lake Diversion for Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, as fur- 
ther evidence of the seemingly unani- 
mous approval of Chicago to the possi- 
bility that at last increased diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan into the Tli- 
nois waterway may become a reality, 
with its resultant advantages to the resi- 
dents of Chicago proper, as well as to 


the residents along the Illinois water- 

way and the Lake Michigan shores, is 

the following editorial from the June 16 

issue of the Chicago Herald-American: 
For ILLINOIS 


The bill authorizing greater diversion of 
lake water into the Illinois waterway has 
got over its first hurdle. It has been ap- 
proved by the House Public Works Com- 
mittee in Washington. 

Now its sponsors, Representatives SHEEHAN 
and KiuczynskI, of Chicago, face the prob- 
lem of getting action on the measure before 
adjournment. 

They will appear before the Rules Com- 
mittee tomorrow to urge that the bill be 
put ahead for early consideration by the 
House. 

They should be joined by all other Illinois 
representatives, for increased diversion would 
benefit the State. 

The measure authorizes an increase only 
to 2,500 cubic feet a second, but its passage 
would break the present limit of 1,500 cubic 
feet set by the Supreme Court in 1930. 

It would open the way to the withdrawal 
of enough water to maintain efficient navi- 
gation levels in the Illinois Waterway and 
purify the Illinois River. 


GREAT ECONOMIC ASSET 


The waterway, with its barge traffic, is one 
of the State’s great economic assets, daily 
growing greater. The river, freshened with 
lake water, would become again the tre- 
mendous recreational asset it once was. 

Withdrawing more water from the lake 
would not increase flood danger in the river 
valley. The flow, always regulated, would 
be shut off in times of high water. 

But taking more water out of the lake 
could save properties along its shores from 
the damage they are suffering through the 
record high level of the water. 

Every Member of the Illinois delegation in 
Congress, no matter what section of the 
State he represents, can support this meas- 
ure with benefit to his constituents. We 
hope every Member will. 


A Program of Comprehensive Soil Conser- 
vation, Flood Control, Reforestation, 
and Improved Agricultural Practices 
Must Be Initiated on a Broad Scale 
Throughout the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES S. GOLDEN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years I have been studying the 
gigantic problems confronting the people 
of the United States when each year we 
witness billions of dollars’ worth of top- 
soil being eroded and washed away in 
practically all of the watersheds of 
America and when we witness and read 
about the devastating floods that grow 
worse and worse each year that not only 
strike and almost destroy many of our 
cities and towns, but also destroy the 
fertility of our agricultural lands. 

There are several scientifically devel- 
oped and worked out programs that un- 
dertake to solve some of these problems 
by piecemeal but the ultimate solution 
of this whole problem depends upon our 
marshaling and coordinating all of these 
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programs because no one of them fur- 
nishes a complete answer, yet on the 
other hand all of them, when properly 
coordinated and working together, can 
accomplish the end result so necessary 
and desired by all of our people. 

There is no doubt but that the Corps 
of Army Engineers perform a useful and 
imperatively necessary duty in building 
dams and flood walls to prevent the 
devastating effects of floods upon our 
cities and towns where the rivers and 
streams have already gotten out of hand. 
We must continue this program. While 
this is true, on the other hand, there is 
no doubt but that this useful and neces- 
sary function of the Corps of Army En- 
gineers is not in itself a complete and 
final answer to all of our problems. An- 
other splendid and useful program that 
is growing by leaps and bounds and the 
benefits derived from it is our compre- 
hensive locally controlled soil-conserva- 
tion program. 

This program not only initiates on 
the ground conservation practices that 
immediately stop soil erosion, build up 
the fertility of the soil, increase agricul- 
ture production, but this conservation 
program greatly enhances the effective- 
ness of the flood-control program of the 
Army engineers. 

By proper and extensive soil conserva- 
tion we greatly retard the rapid run-off 
of water, increase the volume of water 
that soaks into the ground, and it does 
not reach the river and stream beds, 
and, at the same time, the soil-conserva- 
tion program retains not only the top- 
soil but the silt in place, and all of this 
supplements and compliments the pro- 
gram of the Army engineers in that it 
reduces the size of the gigantic floods 
that the engineers seek to control and it 
prevents the filling up of the stream beds 
and lakes created by the large dams con- 
structed by the Army engineers and 
thereby makes the work of the Army 
engineers much more effective. 

The soil-conservation program has 
already proven itself. When our lands 
were not disturbed by the removal of 
timber and before they were cultivated 
and when they had the natural coating 
of vegetation, all of the water that fell 
in the watershed of our great rivers and 
streams was not able to get into the 
stream bed in a few hours and we did 
not have these destructive floods. 

With the expanding agricultural pro- 
gram and with more and more land be- 
ing placed under cultivation and with 
the timber of the United States being 
removed at a rapid rate, these necessary 
programs to furnish food, fiber, and 
lumber have greatly contributed to the 
size and destruction of floods that occur 
in almost every section of the United 
States. 

In order to protect the land to increase 
its fertility and to turn the rainfalls of 
this country into benefits and blessings 
instead of agencies of destruction, we 
must initiate and prosecute a compre- 
hensive program of reforestation, soil 
conservation, green pastures, and control 
of devastating floods through the pro- 
gram of the Army engineers. There are 
several departments of Government that 
deal with different branches of this over- 
all problem. It is the duty of the people 
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of the United States and Members of 
Congress to take a comprehensive view 
of this situetion and work out a program 
that will harmonize these great agencies 
of government, let each one play its vital 
part and bring to our people the improve- 
ments and protection that can be accom- 
plished by the combined efforts of all of 
these different departments and agencies 
of our Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments. 

The Federal Government, through its 
Forestry Department with long experi- 
erce, has worked out a splendid program 
of conserving the forests and timber 
Jands, not only those that are owned by 
the Government, but the forest and tim- 
ber lands owned by the private citizens 
of the United States. The Forestry 
Service not only takes care of and con- 
serves our national forests and causes to 
be cut and removed the trees that are 
mature and ready to harvest, but they 
have initiated programs to reduce the 
loss of timber by fire, they have a very 
comprehensive and far-reaching pro- 
gram of tree planting and reforestation 
and this department has so managed 
this great natural resource of the people 
of the United States until each year from 
the harvesting of the mature timber, the 
Forestry Department receives an income 
more than sufficient to pay for its entire 
expenditure. It cares for the remaining 
growing timber and plants millions of 
new trees each year and contributes 25 
percent of the net income from the sale 
of timber to the counties, yet under the 
scientific, industrious, and splendid man- 
agement of the national forests by the 
Forestry Department each year we have 
more valuable timber than we had the 
year before with all expenses paid. 

Under this program of reforestation, 
each State in the Union that adopts an 
enabling act can work in connection 
with the Forestry Department and plant 
trees not only upon federally owned and 
State-owned land, but upon the forest 
lands of private individuals. The State 
of Kentucky and State of Tennessee, and 
many other States of the Union, have 
passed enabling acts to take advantage 
of this sensible farsighted program. 

The comprehensive program sug- 
gested in this discussion of coordinating 
all of the departments and agencies of 
Government on a grand plane to con- 
serve the soil, improve agriculture, curb 
and control floods, has been sufficiently 
demonstrated in the United States in 
some of the watersheds of our great 
rivers to make it positively known that 
it is the complete answer to all of our 
problems along this line. 

Many Members of Congress are begin- 
ning to realize this. Bills have been in- 
troduced, evidence has been heard he- 
fore committees of Congress, and favora- 
ble reports have been issued by the great 
Committee on Agriculture to start this 
comprehensive program throughout the 
United States. Several Members of Con- 
gress have introduced bills calling for 
the comprehensive surveys of the water- 
sheds of the rivers and streams in their 
congressional districts looking forward 
to the day when this over-all compre- 
hensive program can be authorized and 
completed. 


I have introduced such a bill covering 
the watershed of the Cumberland River 
in southeast Kentucky and the water- 
shed of the Kentucky River, a part of 
which is in the Eighth Congressional 
District of Kentucky which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Already in Kentucky there has been a 
complete feasible comprehensive survey 
and report embodying all of these pro- 
grams for the watershed of the Green 
River in Kentucky. Referring to the 
demonstrated fact that such a compre- 
hensive program is the complete and 
final answer to our problems here in the 
United States, there is in the State of 
Ohio such a program that was initiated 
several years ago and it has proven suc- 
cessful beyond the wildest dreams of the 
men who had the foresight years ago to 
realize that we would have to combine all 
of these programs if we achieved our 
ultimate purpose of controlling floods, 
conserving our topsoil, improving the 
fertility and production of our farm 
lands, and increasing the production of 
our timber in the United States. I refer 
to the Muskingum Watershed Conserv- 
ancy District in the State of Ohio, 

Devastating floods occurred in this 
district inflicting hundreds of millions 
of dollars in damages several years ago. 
This comprehensive program was put 
in through the help and assistance of 
the local citizens, the civic organizations 
of the towns affected, by the State gov- 
ernment and by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Now they have complete pro- 
tection from devastating floods, their 
soil and farmlands have been protected, 
conserved, and made more productive, 
they have created some of the finest 
recreational lakes in the entire United 
States, and they have greatly increased 
their fish, game, and wildlife of that 
section, and the benefits and money re- 
turns and the protection from damage 
and destruction is so abundantly evi- 
dent that it would pay all people who 
are concerned about this Nation-wide 
problem to acquaint themselves with the 
methods adopted and the achievements 
accomplished in this section of our sis- 
ter State of Ohio. 

We have many highly trained scien- 
tists in our Department of Interior and 
the Forestry Department and in the 
Department of Agriculture and we have 
the world’s best skill from an engineer- 
ing standpoint in our Corps of Army 
Engineers. These men are working on 
this gigantic problem and they are de- 
voted to the public service that they 
are rendering to the people of the 
United States. 

I requested of the Soil Conservation 
Service, Department of Agriculture, 
that they prepare for me a study and 
article dealing with this whole program. 
This was done by one of these highly 
trained and devoted public servants. I 
am referring to Mr. Tom Dale, Division 
of Information, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture. He has 
prepared an article which gives invalu- 
able information and in order that my 
colleagues in Congress may have the 
benefit of this study and hoping that 
they will lend support to the initiation 
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of the comprehensive program to ac- 
complish these useful purposes I am in- 
corporating herein this article pre- 
pared by Mr. Dale and which is en- 
titled “Complete Watershed Treatment 
rid Flood Control and Soil Conserva- 
on“: 
COMPLETE WATERSHED TREATMENT FOR FLOOD 
CONTROL AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


The increasing frequency of destructive 
floods continues to focus attention on the 
urgent need for better flood control. With 
our modern science it is feasible and prac- 
tical to control or considerably minimize 
these destructive floods. It is possible to 
eliminate almost completely the smaller and 
more localized upstream floods, and it is 
practical to greatly reduce the damages of 
the tremendous superfloods. But it is going 
to take time and the very best cooperation 
and coordination that we can possibly get. 
No single method of flood control will do 
the whole job. We must use all the skills 
and control measures we possess in order 
to carry out the best possible job. 

Our efforts to control floods must begin 
where the rain strikes the ground and con- 
tinue on downstream as far as necessary. 
The soil must be induced to take up all the 
water it can absorb and we must retard the 
excess runoff with soil-conservation prac- 
tices on the land. What does run off the 
land—out of fields, pastures, idle lands, gul- 
lies, and woodlands—should be slowed down 
with small retarding structures. What flows 
out of the little streams into the big streams 
will have to be handled in the main river 
valleys by major engineering measures, such 
as reservoirs and levees. 

The important problem now is to deter- 
mine what kinds and combinations of meas- 
ures are needed, watershed by watershed, 
to accomplish the most effective flood con- 
trol we can afford. In doing this we must, 
of course, bear in mind that there will be 
a continuing need for irrigation storage, for 
power production, for municipal water sup- 
ply, for pollution abatement, for preserving 
fish and wildlife resources, and especially 
for maintaining maximum agricultural pro- 
duction. Watershed plans must provide not 
only fu: the control of floodwaters but also 
for their conservation for beneficial use. In 
this connection, it should be borne in mind 
that the limited number of available sites 
for larger reservoirs should be considered 
in relation to the general welfare, including 
the need for land and water. 

In appraising flood damages, we should 
keep in mind that the crops damaged on 
upland farms by erosion and runoff are 
just as truly lost as the crops, buildings, 
bridges and other property on overflowed 
land in the valleys below. The soil washed 
off upland fields reduces the productivity 
of such eroded lands just as much as it 
harms the bottom lands along the rivers. 
Floodwater damages to agricultural lands 
in thousands of miles of small creek bottoms 
throughout the watersheds of the county 
represent just as much loss per acre as flood- 
ing of agricultural lowlands along the trunk 
streams of the country. 

Watershed studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture several years ago indi- 
cate that about 75 percent of our average 
annual flood damage occurs in tributary 
watersheds of major rivers. In other words, 
year in and year out, we have more flood 
damage on the creeks and small rivers than 
we have along the major river valleys. This 
is primarily because flooding is much more 
frequent on small streams. Also a large 
amount of protection has already been pro- 
vided to major river valleys by levees and 
floodwalls, channel improvements, and major 
reservoirs. Were it not for the protection 
already afforded by reservoirs, the present 
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downstream or major river damage would be 
very much greater than it is at present. 

In headwater valleys where a major part 
of our annual flood losses occur, the damages 
are predominantly agricultural. This in- 
cludes losses of crops and damage to land 
and improvements, rural roads and bridges. 
For example, in the Green River watershed 
of Kentucky the average flood damage each 
year is more than $5,000,000. The Soil Con- 
servation Service estimates that 90 percent 
of this amount is damage to farm land, 
crops, and farm buildings. This Service 
also estimates that 80 to 90 percent of the 
flood damage on most of the creeks and 
small rivers of the country come from rela- 
tively small storms. This, again, is mainly 
because- these small local storms come much 
more frequently than do the large storms 
that cause floods on major rivers. Many 
of the creeks and small rivers of this country 
overfiow four or five times each year, and 
some of them overflow during every heavy 
rain. 

It is for these reasons that the large res- 
ervoirs and levees along major streams can 
never give us adequate flood control. They 
do not protect the farms, towns, and other 
property that lie along the small streams. 
Of course such structures are still needed 
in some places; but along with them we 
should also provide for the people who live 
in the smaller valleys. 

The alarming thing about this flood prob- 
lem is that floods are becoming more serious 
and more frequent with each passing decade. 
If the frequency and severity of floods con- 
tinues to increase during the next 50 years as 
it has during the last 50, we will be measur- 
ing our annual flood loss by the tens of 
billions of dollars in the year 2,000. 

Undoubtedly the increasing frequency and 
severity of floods is due, in part, to the in- 
creased runoff from the farmland of the 
Nation. Experiments of the Department of 
Agriculture and State experiment stations 


show, unquestionably, that runoff is much 


greater from most cultivated fields than it 
is from the same type of land that is covered 
with trees or grass. This is especially true 
when proper conservation measures are not 
practiced on the cultivated lands. Further- 
more, the amount of mud carried by the 
runoff is much greater from the cultivated 
fields unless the best soil conservation meas- 
ures are used. There is simply more water 
rushing into both small and large streams; 
and the excess of mud that it carries in- 
creases the volume still further, and makes 
downstream control measures more difficult. 

Another reason why the flood damages 
seem to grow each year is that we simply 
have more property to be damaged than we 
had a few decades ago. The cities, indus- 
trial plans, and other property in the flood 
plains of the large rivers has greatly in- 
creased. And we have more bridges on the 
streams that may be swept away by floods. 

This Nation cannot afford to let these 
flood damages continue year after year. We 
must speed up our work in flood control. 
But, as stated, we must do such work on a 
sound basis. Experience has shown that 
piecemeal measures or the use of just one 
type of control will not get the job done. 
Effective and lasting flood control must start 
where the raindrops fall and runoff begins 
and end at the point where the water flows 
into the sea. 

The greatest storage reservoir we have is 
the soil of our farm, range, and forest lands, 
Effective flood control must begin by using 
this storage reservoir. Terraces, strip crops, 
cover crops, stubble mulch, contour plant- 
ing and other soll and water conservation 
practices on our cultivated lands will aid 
greatly in getting more water to soak into 
the soil. Reforestation and the planting of 
grass on sloping lands unsuited for culti- 
vation will also help to check rapid run-off. 


And the proper management of our forests, 
ranges, and pastures will help. These 
things, to my mind, should be the first step 
in effective flood control; but they should not 
be the only step. We must continue to 
control this runoff on down the hillsides, 
the small streams, and the large rivers. 

Grass waterways on the farms, diversion 
ditches, gully plugs, and desilting basins 
will help control the excess runoff while 
it is still on the highlands and before it 
reaches the streams. Furthermore, such 
things will prevent gullying and will lessen 
the amount of silt carried by the water. 
Farm ponds will also help. But even these 
things are not enough. We know that much 
floodwater will still reach the creeks and 
rivers when the heaviest rains fall. 

We can and should build thousands of 
small retention reservoirs on the small 
streams, near the headwaters. Such small 
reservoirs will help prevent flooding of the 
bottomland farms on these streams; and, 
as stated, a great part of the total flood 
damage of the Nation occurs on such small 
tribuatory strems. Furthermore, we should 
institute streambank erosion control meas- 
ures, ånd in some cases improve the chan- 
nels of these small streams for the most ef- 
fective control of floods. But even after we 
have done all these things, we will still have 
a great deal of floodwater reach our major 
streams when heavy and continuous rains 
fall for a long period over a wide area. The 
surplus from such rains must be controlled 
after it reaches the large rivers. 

As stated, we must build large flood-con- 
trol reservoirs on nearly all of the major 
streams of the country before we really 
avert the worst floods. They are essential 
for the protection of the farms, cities, and 
industrial plants that lie in the flood plains 
of these rivers. Furthermore, in some places 
we must supplement these reservoirs with 
levees where valuable property lies in the 
lowlands near major streams or rivers. 

Nearly all of the specialists, who have tried 
to make an impartial study of our flood-con- 
trol problems, agree that all of these meas- 
ures are necessary for effective and per- 
manent flood control. In 1936, this Congress 
passed a Flood Control Act that provided for 
a program of this type. We have supple- 
mented this act with other legislation since 
that time. This Flood Control Act pro- 
vides that the Army engineers and the De- 
partment of Agriculture have joint respon- 
sibility in carrying out the provisions of the 
act. It provides us with the basic legisla- 
tion necessary for an effective flood-control 
program for all the Nation. And we have 
made considerable progress in some sections 
in controlling floods. But we have not been 
moving ahead fast enough on this program, 
The work must be speeded up. 


A Free Economy, Free World, the Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am including an article that appeared 
in Barrons of May 12, 1952. It discusses 
an article entitled “Religious Founda- 
tions of Economic Progress,” and the 
author is Mr. Kenneth E. Boulding, of 
the University of Michigan. The author 
Points out that the issue facing the econ- 
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omy of this country today is not how 
capitalism arose but why in this day, 
faith in the free market economy has 
tended to evaporate in favor of social- 
ism and other isms. I am including the 
article in question at this point: 


THe BRIDGE: For CAPITALISM A HOPE, FOR 
RELIGION A MISSION 


A remarkable article leads the current 
issue of the Harvard Business Review. It 
is titled “Religious Foundations of Eco- 
nomic Progress.” Its author is Kenneth E. 
Boulding, of the University of Michigan. A 
Quaker by faith, an economist by profession, 
Professor Boulding is a man of religion at 
home in the technicalities of modern eco- 
nomic The combination is rare 
enough these days to invite respectful atten- 
tion. Such attention in this case will be 
richly rewarding to businessmen, educators, 
and gentlemen of the cloth. 

Dr. Boulding's central thesis is not only 
that religion has played a great part in the 
development of capitalism, but that it has 
an indispensable role to play in the future. 
Such reassertion comes at an opportune time. 
The tendency of some churchmen to mis- 
understand the nature and meaning of the 
free economy is matched in our day by the 
counter tendency of many secular economists 
to underwrite collectivist ideas in the name 
of science. Not the least sufferer is the 
businessman, who, receiving little aid from 
the pulpit and less from the campus, finds 
himself operating in a system devoid of ra- 
tional philosophy and deprived of compel- 
ling ideals. 

Professor Boulding presents us with no 
finished and complete metaphysic, but in a 
darkening flood there is use for the Bailey 
Bridge. His essay divides into three sections: 
an historical review of the rise of the free 
market; a discussion of some of the prac- 
tical problems facing the American economy; 
a concluding note bearing on the relation of 
the social sciences and religion. The spec- 
tacular economic progress of the West, he 
2 out, has 2 entailed certain 

freedom for the inno- 
see, FFF 
bring forth new products; the replacement 
of old products by new; and finally capital 
accumulation at a rate which will more than 
keep pace with the rise in population. It is 


ethic,” with its emphasis on the individual 
conscience, hard work, thrift, and the ac- 
ceptance of, rather than the retreat from, 
the practical world. His emphasis on the 

ce of the Reformation and all that 
went with it all perhaps offend some Catho- 
lics. But Catholic and Protestant should be 
able to agree that the history of western 
economic man over the past three centuries 
is unintelligible without its religious back- 
ground, 

The basic question, however, is not how 
capitalism arose, but why in our day faith 
in the market economy has tended to evapo- 
rate in favor of other isms. Why should 
great universities show at best such painful 
neutrality in the matter of economic free- 
dom? Why should Norman Thomas, a Pres- 
byterian minister, be an evangel of socialism? 
How come that the Council of Protestant 
Churches at Amsterdam enunciated the 
shocking doctrine that the Christian way of 
the future lies somewhere between “com- 
munism and laissez faire capitalism”—im- 
plying their equality? Why did it take until 
last week for the Methodist Church to amend 
its social charter to make room for private 
property? 

In part, Dr. Boulding argues with wel- 
come candor, there is a real dichotomy be- 
tween the New Testament gospel of “sell 
all thou hast” and the idea of “be right- 
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eous and grow rich.” This, however, is only 
a partial and by no means the most impor- 
tant explanation of why so many intellec- 
tuals—ministers, artists, and economists— 
have tended to desert free market principles. 
More important was the impact of the great 
depression. If faith in the market is to be 
restored, capitalism must prove that it can 
avoid both violent deflation and inflation. 
It must do more. It must have something 
to offer the backward areas which, compris- 
ing some three-quarters of the world’s popu- 
lation, are an open invitation to Soviet in- 
trigue. 

As an economist Dr. Boulding believes the 
intellectual tcols are at hand for giving 
capitalism a fair degree of stability, His 
emphasis here is Keynesian—perhaps too 
much so, but at least he gives short shrift 
to the inevitability of capitalist collapse. 
The case of the backward areas is far more 
recalcitrant. Economic and engineering 
knowledge can no doubt play their part, but 
there is absolutely no assurance that dollars 
poured out through point 4 or other pro- 
grams will make the desert bloom. And the 
reason is found precisely in that dependence 
of economic progress on broader factors al- 
ready emphasized. If the social customs of 
the backward areas find no place for inno- 
vation, thrift and hard work, American dol- 
lars will simply disappear into the sand. 
“The success even of modern technology, 
therefore,” writes Dr. Boulding, “may de- 
pend quite as much upon the missionary as 
the engineer.” 

These, it must be admitted, are startling 
words to read at a time when missionaries 
of all kinds have been written off the map, 
and when science is supposed to point the 
road of the future. But Dr. Boulding, it 
turns out, though himself at home in the 
world of social science, has no overblown 
notions of its importance. On the contrary, 
its rise involves its own peculiar dangers, 
fostering the idea that man can manipu- 
late anything, including the human will. 
The glorification of science of all kinds in 
the Soviet Union has gone hand in hand 
with enslavement. Nor, one may add, is it 
entirely accidental that collectivism has 
flourished in the west at a time when eco- 
nomics has cut its ties with moral philoso- 
phy. 

In the good society knowledge must be 
redeemed by values. And it is at this point 
that religion comes into its own. For 
Christianity not only reaffirms the unique 
quality of the individual, but it also is the 
reservoir of values which social science, for 
better or for worse, seeks to exclude. Con- 
cludes Dr. Boulding: “Economic develop- 
ment means an increase in our ability to 
get what we want. Religion, however, raises 
the question of whether we want the right 
things. * * * As power and knowledge 
increase, the question of the truth of re- 
ligion—or what is the will of God, and how 
it is discovered and incorporated into the 
human will—becomes all-important. The 
feather of religious experience may then tip 
the great scales toward either heaven or 
hell on earth.” 


Neither Sane Nor Sound 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening 
Star of last Sunday which follows re- 
quires no explanation: 


NEITHER SANE Nor SOUND 


When Representative TALLE, of Iowa, of- 
fered his amendment which virtually abol- 
ishes consumer price controls, he told the 
House: “What we should aim for is a sane 
and sound and practical formula for de- 
controlling goods which are not scarce.” 

The trouble with Mr. TaLLe’s amendment, 
which the House adopted by a vote of 146 
to 68, is that it is not sane, it is not sound, 
and it is not practical. 

There is much that could and should be 
done to improve the price-control program. 
To maintain controls on items that are sell- 
ing under ceiling prices is not only point- 
less; it imposes needless and burdensome 
paper work on retailers. Something could 
and should be done to make it easier to 
challenge OPS regulations in court. There 
should be a more equitable means of en- 
abling retailers, grocers in particular, to pro- 
tect themselves against post-Korean rises 
in costs. 

But the Talle amendment goes danger- 
ously far beyond any such corrective limits 
as these. This 1s what the amendment 
says: > 
“The ceiling price for any material shall 
be suspended as long as (1) the material is 
selling below the ceiling price and has sold 
below that price for a period of 3 months; 
or (2) the material is in adequate or surplus 
supply to meet current civilian and military 
consumption ana has been in such adequate 
or surplus supply for a period of 3 months. 

“For the purpose of this paragraph, a 
material shall be considered in adequate or 
surplus supply whenever such material is 
not being allocated for civilian use or, in 
the case of an agricultural commodity or 
product processed in whole or substantial 
part therefrom, is not being rationed at 
the retail level of consumer goods for house- 
hold and personal use, under the authority 
of title 1 of this act.” 

If this becomes law, very little will be left 
of price contro). Any agriculture product 
that is not rationed, and this includes foods 
and clothing made from wool, cotton, or 
other agricultural products, would have to 
be decontrolled. In order to maintain any 
controls on such items, OPS would have 
to institute rationing, which it is not 
equipped to do and which would be an in- 
tolerable nuisance. 

Furthermore, the Talle amendment con- 
tains no provision for reapplying controls, 
no matter how high prices might go. This 
could only be done if rationing were insti- 
tuted. 

The House will have an opportunity to 
think this scheme over between now and 
Wednesday, when a roll-call vote on the 
amendment is scheduled. The need for rea- 
sonable modification of the control program 
is clear. But there is nothing reasonable 
about an amendment which in effect, scraps 
most price controls on essential consumer 
items, and then requires rationing before 
the controls can be reimposed even though 
prices go sky higa. 


Memorial Day Address of H. Stewart 
Potter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 
Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include the fol- 
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lowing address given by my good friend 
and former constituent, Mr. H. Stewart 
Potter, of Arlington, Va., on the occasion 
of the Memorial Day services held in 
Newport, Pa., May 30, 1952: 

I am deeply privileged and honored to 
join you in these exercises of tribute to our 
war dead. 

It is really a homecoming for me to come 
back to Newport. It has been more than 44 
years since I resided here. My parents, the 
Astor Potters, my sister Annie, and a great 
many of my relatives are interred in the 
Newport Cemetery. My grandparents, the 
John Potters and the Jacob Bairs, are buried 
in cemeteries in Bucks Valley. 

As I look back over the years, I am re- 
minded of the men whom I once knew who 
fought in the Civil War, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and World War I, and whose re- 
mains are interred in the cemeteries in this 
area. 

Since the Civil War, the people of our 
Nation have set aside Memorial Day to pay 
homage to the memory of the departed 
heroes of all wars. Today, Americans are 
congregated in gatherings all over the Na- 
tion in remembrance of the sacrifices of the 
brave men whose blood has saturated bat- 
tlefields in every part of the globe so that 
we might continue to breathe the clean air 
of freedom. 

On this day set aside to honor the dead, 
we pause in our labors to think of them and 
the inspiration which their lives should 
carry forward into ours. For we are their 
inheritors. It is good to step aside for a 
moment from the traffic of life to consider 
how far we have come and what remains 
before our journey is completed. And to 
measure our contributions by the light of 
those who have gone before us. It is a time 
of soul searching as we honestly try to 
answer this question: “Are we living up to 
their belief in us?” Remembrance is a ten- 
der and reverent experience. By fitting 
ceremony we pay tribute to the dead. 

When I was a boy here in Newport, the 
United States had not grown up to that posi- 
tion of power and responsibility which made 
her the decisive power of two World Wars. 
As I stood on the sidewalk along the route 
of march, watching the aging veterans of 
the Civil War, including some of my own 
relatives, I thought of the immortal courage 
at the Battle of Gettysburg, when thousands 
of our flower of manhood gave up their lives. 
I did not realize then that this was the 
highest sacrifice of all America’s fighting his- 
tory from Concord; yes, even to Iwo Jima, 
the Battle of the Bulge, and Korea. 

While we are especially dwelling upon our 
honored dead today, we should be mindful 
also of those who are going through the rest 
of their lives carrying the dreadful scars 
and memories of the terrible days and nights 
of their war participation. 

The people of the United States will never 
cease to express their profound gratitude 
which moves our people of every class, race 
and creed for the heroic unselfishness our 
veterans have demonstrated in every Amer- 
ican war. 

It is beyond the capacity of this Nation, 
great and powerful as it is, ever to adequately 
recompense those who gave so much for the 
privilege of American rights and liberty. 

Their devotion to duty, their loyalty to 
American institutions, all noble achieve- 
ments, comprise an illustrious record in the 
history of mankind. No words can truly 
describe their contributions. 

Our friends did not fight and die for a 
world of chaos and confusion, nor for fascism, 
nor for pagan communism with its tyranny 
over the minds and souls of men. They 
fought for liberty and their lives have served 
to shield, not only our own country, but the 
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entire democratic peoples of the world, from 
totalitarian slavery. 

By our presence here today we are avail- 
ing ourselves of the patriotic privilege of re- 
dedicating, to the memory of our heroes, our 
services to the United States and what it 
stands for—freedom, justice, liberty, and de- 
mocracy. 

History is full of contradictions which 
mark men’s efforts. From the beginning of 
time there have been wars and rumors of 
wars. Men of one religion have engaged in 
bloody battles with those of another religion, 
both sides believing themselves to be right. 
Other groups have fought for material gain, 
decelving themselves with various justifica- 
tions. Through greed, intolerance, or fear, 
millions of men have gone forth to fight and 
die. 

It is not easy, especially for the young, to 
give up the precious gift of life. The spirit 
of sacrifice is not the monopoly of any one 
group. The heroism to which men rise in 
time of combat has its roots in the belief that 
they are helping their own people. That it 
is sometimes mistaken and often cruel does 
not conceal the point that men have believed 
sufficiently in conflicting goals to die for 
them. Our problem, and that of the world 
itself, is to devise a system for si bite 
differences without resorting to war. 
ferent as men may be, if faced with all the 
facts, they have a common core of decency 
upon which justice must depend, 

The slogans which call men to battle 
change and are soon forgotten, but all 
through our history you will find one under- 
lying motive which has inspired our citizens 
to become fighting men in time of common 
danger. As if by instinct, they will sacrifice, 
to defend, not as a Nation, as such, but for 
the homes and loved ones, the friends and 
neighbors, and the way of life we have de- 
veloped here in America and which we pro- 
pose to keep. 

From time immemorial the human race has 
fought for liberty and freedom. However, 
it is in our own beloved country, thank God, 
that the greatest victory has been reached. 
Our Constitution, our principles of democ- 
racy, our representative form of government 
reveal the highest achievement of individual 
dignity and liberty known to man. 

Persecuted people of every race and creed; 
from every nation in every corner of the globe 
have come to America to enjoy the fruits and 
blessings of a living democracy. It is these 
benefits and privileges that have been re- 
tained for us by the lifeblood of those who 
died in battle. We must not fail to preserve 
the glorious heritage they left to us. 

This task calls for some great personal 
sacrifices on our part, but total sacrifice was 
the price some of our departed friends paid 
for the blessings we now enjoy. 

To show real appreciation of their sacri- 
fices we must make every day a remembrance 
day. When the heroes we honor today gave 
their lives for us, they also left with us the 
solemn promise and obligation to keep Amer- 
ica safe and the torch of freedom alight on 
this earth. 

The challenge of this hour and time is the 
accomplishment of peace in a war-weary 
world. The will of divine providence has 
placed upon America the heavy responsibility 
of leadership. We have never failed in war, 
and we must not fail in this crucial moment 
of our Nation's destiny. 

We are not loathe to deal in realities in 
time of war. When the perils of war sur- 
round us, when nations are engaged in mor- 
tal combat and men fight to kill, the purpose 
is clear and the issue is single. We must win 
the war; so much is certain; and that is 
sufficient to call forth the realism and sum- 
mon the courage of an entire people. 

We in America are not warmongers and we 
have never been militaristic, but we must 


remain strong and secure against the pos- 
sibility of aggression, either militaristic cr 
ideological. America must be ready to meet 
every contingency. Our defense system, sus- 
tained always by the determination of our 
people and our great productive strength, 
must be maintained until we are able to 
prevail upon other nations to accept univer- 
sal disarmament and judicial settlement cf 
international disputes as a substitute for the 
terrible destruction of war. 

We cannot be blind to the fact that our 
country is gravely beset by threats of sub- 
versive movements. Subtle attacks, by prop- 
aganda and campaigns, designed to under- 
mine the faith of our people, are being 
directed against our form of government, our 
economic and political systems, our educa- 
tional system, our civil liberties, and, yes, 
even our social and family life. 

These same radical groups are endeavor- 
ing by various means to spread discontent 
among our veterans, but their efforts are 
doomed to failure. Those who fought for 
America in war will fight for America in 
peace. They will assume the vigilant civil 
leadership in our communities which is 
vitally necessary to combat the activity of 
these subversive influences. Our veterans 
can be depended upon to wage unending 
opposition to communistic movements, be- 
cause they who, above all others, have sacri- 
ficed so much for liberty dearly appraise 
its true value. 

Our beloved country has been called to a 
position of leadership in this atomic age—a 
leadership that is economic, political, and 
social. In this position of leadership we are 
faced with the responsibility of rebuilding 
bleeding, suffering humanity everywhere, 
advancing the peace of the world, and retain- 
ing our own integrity. 

I am proud of our flag—its red, the symbol 
of the blood that stained the snow at Valley 
Forge, that reddened the poppies in Flanders 
Field; and freely flowed from Normandy to 
Okinawa; its white, the symbol of purity 
and noble aspirations of peace and good will 
to man; its blue, the hope of the oppressed, 
the bright aims of its preservers; its stars, 
blazing proudly in the firmament of nations 
and with prophetic splendor giving light of 
the glorious dawn of the morrow. 

God in His infinite goodness has not for- 
gotten the grave of a single American soldier 
wherever he may be buried; forgotten though 
he may be by man, far away from home and 
loved ones. The bountiful hand of nature 
in the beauty of springtime redecorates that 
grave with grass and wild flowers and per- 
haps a forget-me-not seed, blown by the 
gentle breezes of spring, found lodgment 
upon the grave of this hero and grew to a 
flowering blossom as a token of divine love. 

In the eventide when the sun spreads its 
last rays in the western sky, and the first 
stars of night appear in the heaven, the 
nightingale will sing its song of requiem, and 
they shall sleep undisturbed under the can- 
opy of heaven in immortal slumber, our sol- 
dier dead. 

The snows of winter shall make a cover- 
ing of white for their earthly beds and each 
recurring springtime will spread its benign 
verdure over their graves—such is the chal- 
lenge of nature. 


“Such is the death a soldier dies, 
He falls—the column speeds away; 
Upon the dabbled grass he lies; 
His brave heart following, still the fray. 


“Unmindful of his mortal wound. 
He faintly calls and seeks to rise; 
But weakness him to the ground; 
Such is the death the soldier dies.” 


Memorial Day is a precious day and in the 
midst of the laughter of the world there are 
many who are lonely today. While the Na- 
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tion bears the loss of the soldier dead, it is 
the mother, the wife, the child, who bears 
the cross that hovers over their graves. We 
will be mindful this Memorial Day of those 
families who have been visited by the angel 
of death, knowing that we can never find 
peace of heart and mind until we learn that 
we must surrender our wills to the will of 
God. As He may give—so He may take. 

Life must come and life must go, what- 
ever may prevail, or how the rivers flow. It 
is not ours to question Him, to murmur or 
complain, or criticize Him for the tears that 
mingle with the rain. 

Our sorrow and our tragedy are His divine 
command, and the deepest darkness we must 
try to understand. God rules the whole wide 
world and all the universe He made. And if 
we love Him and honor Him and accept Him 
as our personal Saviour, we need not be 
afraid. And if He wants us to be sad and 
undergo a loss, then let us do His holy will. 
And let us bear our cross. 

There was One who walked on this earth. 
He was man yet God, and He said that no 
greater love hath man than a man lay down 
his life for his friends. He demonstrated 
these words by His sacrifices on Calvary. 

Our soldier dead have laid down their lives 
for their friends in the hope of peace; not 
to the god of war but to the God of peace. 

On this Memorial Day let us as a people 
pledge ourselves anew to those God-given 
principles upon which our Nation was 
founded. Let us resolve to protect our 
country and its institutions from the enemies 
within with as much determination and 
courage as we have and will fight those 
from abroad. America needs to reawaken 
and place its trust in God in order that 
this Government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people shal! never perish 
from the earth. 

We must dedicate ourselves to the noble 
causes in which these soldiers died. Let us 
fortify ourselves to resist the evil schemes 
that would ear down the structures we have 
reared in the blood of these heroes. 

While we are busily engaged in weaving 
our names into the tapestry of private for- 
tune and public fame, and while we are eag- 
erly endeavoring to lay up for ourselves 
treasures on earth, let us also prepare for the 
inevitable hour in which every man must 
surrender his own soul, May we not be un- 
mindful of the fact that death comes nearer 
to every one with every fleeting breath; that 
it comes indifferently as a thief in the dead 
of night or as a royal guest at the blaze 
of noon. 

Let us bear this well in mind, not that our 
days may be consumed with impotent grief 
or our lives shrouded with dispiriting gloom, 
but rather that we may be up and doing 
while opportunity’s sun still shines, for the 
night cometh when no man can work. 

If America is to continue strong, if she is 
to follow the course that will mean advance- 
ment in the finest and noblest life of her 
citizens for generations to come, God must 
be placed in our hearts. If our children are 
to continue to build after us a Nation beau- 
tiful, strong, and free, we must help them to 
this end by putting God first in our homes. 

This, my friends and fellow citizens of this 
great country, is our opportunity. This is 
our duty, yours and mine. May God help us 
to perform it. 

In the name of God our banners first 
appeared. May they continue that way. 

Peace we must have if we are to survive. 
But it must be peace with honor. Let us 
here, beside the resting places of our hon- 
ored dead, resolve to give our best—all that 
is in us—in the cause they espoused. More 
we cannot give. To give less would bring 
dishonor upon them. 
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Defense Production Act and Agricultural 
Price Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I append 
herewith an analysis which is an excerpt 
from the leading editorial in the New 
York Times of Friday, June 20. It deals 
with the point which I have been mak- 
ing here as to the built-in inflation in 
the Defense Production Act which re- 
sults from the special provisions for 
agricultural prices. 

INFLATION Is OFFICIAL 


* * * * * 


When the Defense Production Act was 
originally made law it contained a flagrant 
defect in its omission of effective ceilings on 
farm prices. Nearly every disinterested com- 
mentator raised his voice in protest at this 
obviously political concession to the farm 
bloc. But, in contrast with his action a year 
later when he sent a special message to Con- 
gress denouncing the Capehart amendment, 
Mr. Truman found it possible, for all prac- 
tical purposes, to ignore this built-in aper- 
ture in the wage-price ceiling. 

Not only did the administration fail to 
oppose this provision of the law, a year 
later it threw its support openly behind it. 
Anticipating a rising demand for tightening 
of controls in farm prices, farm bloc repre- 
sentatives staged a demonstration in late 
May 1951, holding open house, as it were, for 
those who wished to air their opinions in 
favor of maintaining the status quo. The 
administration sent its own diplomatic rep- 
resentative to that affair in the person of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Mr. Brannan came 
armed with statistics. And, although the 
whole issue of parity turns, statistically, on 
the base period of 1910-14, Mr. Brannan 
found it desirable to ignore those golden 
years of American agriculture in favor of the 
diamond-studded year, 1947. 

With the approach of an election the farm 
bloc is now determined to take advantage of 
the political resilience of the White House 
to make itself solid with its constituents. 
It has set out not merely to knock bigger 
holes in the price ceiling but to make a floor 
of that ceiling. 

Under the present law a new parity formula 
is supposed to go into effect for all base 
crops at the beginning of 1954. The present 
is a transition period, and in that period 
producers of a given crop may use either the 
old or the modernized parity. The Senate 
Commi.tee on Agriculture recently passed a 
bill which would postpone the effective date 
for the introduction of the new formula until 
at least 1956. And this week the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has given the present 
law both barrels, as it were. In addition to 
eliminating the provision affecting the 
change-over to the new parity (which yields 
lower prices in most cases than the old) it 
has proposed abandonment of the so-called 
flexible price support provisions of the pres- 
entlaw. It would make it mandatory on the 
Secretary of Agriculture to support prices 
rigidly at 90 percent of parity. 

Here is a proposal for subsidizing agricul- 
ture so obnoxious that the Nation's two great 
farm organizations, the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation and the National Grange, 
have vigorously opposed it as public policy. 
They have done so because they have the 
courage and the breadth of view to consider 


it in terms of the interests of the Nation as 
a whole. And the administration? How 
does the administration feel about the na- 
tional interest on this issue? All we know 
on that point is that Secretary Brannan, ap- 
pearing to testify on the legislation, has given 
it his official blessing. 


The Joe Scott Story—No. 1 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is the story of the life of a great man, 
great in the opinion of the millions who 
know him, humble in the opinion of 
himself. 

It is one of the great privileges of my 
life to know Joe Scott intimately and to 
be inspired on many occasions by his 
oratory, his courage, and his exemplary 
character. 

A youthful Scotch-Irish immigrant to 
the United States who moved among 
and was the equal of the giants of his 
day in all walks of life, but who never 
lost the common touch of the ordinary 
man. A great humanitarian, defender 
of the weak, protector of the poor, a 
master in the courts, an unequaled ex- 
pounder of the law of the land in pur- 
suit of justice, scornful of the powerful 
who would oppress the weak. Champion 
of the dignity of man in the image and 
likeness of God. Defender of his faith, 
Christian gentleman, as humble as sack- 
cloth and ashes, as majestic as a king, 
statesman, scholar, poet, a good father 
and husband, a friend of humanity. 

Joseph Scott grew up with Los An- 
geles from the time it was a sleepy 
pueblo to its present metropolitan status 
as third largest city in the United States. 
He has lived a long and useful life. In 
spite of his 85 years, he is still active 
every day in his law practice and in 
court. 

This is not only a story of the life of 
Joe Scott. It is also a historical account 
of Los Angeles and of the many out- 
standing events in the Nation in which 
he participated. 

Let me read to you the remarkable 
story of Joe Scott, as told by Mr. Scott 
to Edward Prendergast and published by 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald and 
Express: 

“He came to me in thunder and lightning. 
He’ll ride the hurricane all his life.” 

I was born in Penrith, England, during a 
frightening thunder and lightning storm, 
the kind that comes often in July in the 
northern counties and sends scurrying the 
timid old women in fear to hide behind a 
closet door or a blanket. 

My lovely, imaginative mother, when she 
had recovered from the birth sufficiently to 
speak, whispered those words to my father, 
aiter whom she named me. 

My father, Joe Scott, inherited nothing. 
His older brother, due to the primogeniture 
law, got what estate his father had. My 
father was a printer on a Penrith newspaper. 
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He was a good man, a Scot, and a Presby- 
terian. 

My mother was a beautiful Irish girl when 
my father, visiting in Wexford, Ireland, saw 
her. They fell in love and Molly Donnelly 
became Mrs. Joe Scott, with the misgivings 
of many of her family and neighbors. 

My older brother, Walter, who died from 
injuries received as an American soldier in 
World War I, was born in Wexford. 

In those days there was worry and tension 
over the marriage of a devout Catholic to a 
positive Scot Presbyterian. The bitterness of 
the times, Ireland’s ever surging and receding 
battle for freedom, and other conflicts often 
broke up these unions, with both losing their 
faith in God. 

But Canon Roche, who married them re- 
marked wisely: 

“Td wager on Molly Donnelly’s faith around 
the world.” 

I heard these things from my father and 
mother as I grew up in County Cumberland, 
England. And Canon Roche was right. Her 
devotion to God and Ireland’s freedom and 
her brood of seven boys and a girl was un- 
limited. 

My birthday was July 16, 1867. There was 
& great agitation in England and Ireland. 
The Fenians, an Irish band pledged to live 
or die for Ireland’s independence, were active. 
There was bloodshed on both the islands. 

REVOLUTION WAS IN THE AIR 

Revolution was in the air, on the tongue 
of all people. 

Shortly after I was born, three Fenians, in 
rescuing a fellow Fenian from the British po- 
lice, shot to death one of the policemen. 

They were called the Manchester Boys. 
They were sentenced to hang. 

They were no more felons, no more crimi- 
nals than any American Revolutionary hero, 
They had an idea they wanted to make Ire- 
land free. To rescue their colleague, they 
had used a pistol to blow the lock on the 
prison van holding him. The poor policeman 
who was killed had his ear to the keyhole. 
Mere boys were Allen, Larkin, and O'Brien. 

This my mother told me and I have never 
forgotten it. On the day I was 3 months old, 
the Manchester boys went to their doom, My 
mother knelt beside my crib, after pulling 
the window shades. 

“As I knelt over your crib in my sorrow,” 
she said to me, “I prayed for them * * » 
and my tears fell upon your face * è ® 
and you were baptized a second time.” 

As the padre in the name of God had bap- 
tized me in the village church and pledged 
me to a Christian life, so had she with her 
tears, given me a second baptism—and with 
it a love for and a pledge to freedom. 

My parents sent me to college at Ushaw, 
Durham. It was St. Cuthbert's. Had I any 
gift at all, it was the traditional Irish one, 

ELOQUENCE ART IN IRISHMEN 

To the men of Ireland, elcquence is the 
greatest art. As they take pride in their sons 
going out into the world for Christ, so they 
glory in the golden tongue. Any who have a 
touch of the gift are singled out for special 
training. 

At college, I majored. in grammar and 
rhetoric, and came out of it with the gold 
medal. One of my professors was the Rev. 
Dr. Merry Del Val, that great priest who later 
became the secretary of state to Pope Pius X, 
and might have been Pope had he not suc- 
cumbed to a serious operation. He taught 
us French. 

It is a fine thing to sit at the footstool of 
the great, hoping to absorb, by association, 
some of that greatness. 

With my degree and great hope in my 
heart, I started out for London and matricu- 
lated at London University. 

But when I got there, the opportunity 
arose to go to America—and I never entered 
the university. T. M. Sullivan, a fine writer 
who had authored God Save Ireland and 
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many other books, urged me to visit the 
great Irish-American poet, James Boyle 
O'Reilly, then editor of the Boston Pilot. 
He gave me a letter of introduction to the 
poet, and off I went. 


REACHES BOSTON; MEETS O'REILLY 


I arrived in Boston in 1889. and met 
O'Reilly. He was a gracious man. 

Journalism was my hope, and he told me 
that New York’s Park Row was the heart- 
beat of American newspaperdom. 

“We all came here as helpless as you,” he 
advised me “But you will strike into the 
swim and somewhere you will catch on. Let 
me hear from you wherever you are.” 

My gold medal failed to impress the long 
series of editors that I was the lad they were 
waiting for. 

I wore out my shoes on the rough side- 
walks and stairs of Park Row. 

I argued, I pleaded, I cajoled—but there 
was no job for me. 

“Watch what happens on the streets and if 
you get a story, bring it to us and we'll pay 
you space rates,” one editor suggested. 

But I wanted a job; achance. I visited the 
Times and the Sun and the Herald and the 
Tribune and whatever other papers existed at 
the time. 


FINALLY WEARS DOWN OPPOSITION 


Until I was down to my last two bills—a 
total of §$2—my hope for a staff spot re- 
mained. Then I reached into my pocket for 
my last letter of introduction, and 
one of the dollar bills, I took the street car 
to Seventy-third and Madison Avenue to see 
Tor. OReilly, a contractor. He and Jim 
Doon, a friend of my family, had been bud- 
dies long ago. 

He found out soon that experience was 
lacking, just as had the editors. 

“Can you do carpentering, or bricklaying, 
or any of the trades?” he asked. 

My answer, of course, was “No.” 

I iad been an athlete, played soccer foot- 
ball, was strong and healthy. Could I get a 
job laboring? 

“I've tried these Yale and Harvard boys,” 
he answered. “They don't stand up. They've 
developed the wrong muscle for carrying a 
hod.” 

My persistence, born of the need of money, 
finally broke down his skepticism and he or- 
dered me to report the next day for work, 
carrying the hod. 

Seeking out a rooming house, I noticed a 
sign advertising a hall bedroom, The land- 
lady told me the price was $10 in advance— 
$10 a month, that is. 

“But I can’t pay in advance, I'll be get- 
ting my pay next Saturday, after starting to 
work tomorrow,” I told her. 

She must have been conscious of my agita- 
tion, for she asked: 

“You wouldn't cheat a widow with six 
children, would you?” 

“Nor a widow without children,” I an- 
swered. 

She laughed and said: 

I' trust that face.” 

The new job paid 20 cents an hour, and 
I arrived early. 

Jerry O’Connor, the regular hod carrier, 
showed me how to load. Then he darted 
up the four ladders, straight up, with the 
load on his back. 

I started awkwardly up the ladder. The 
pain of the hod bit into my shoulder. But 
I struggled up, straight up, the first; then 
Jerry was up there yelling at me to hurry 
on. How I made it I don’t know—I was 
dizzy and aching when I got there. 

“You're awful slow.“ Jerry said. 

“One of the troubles is you look down. 
Boy, never look down when you're climb- 
ing—always look up, and up.” 

Jerry’s words were memorable. 
apply to all endeavors in this life. 


They 


But I got used to the job and remained 
there 5 months. I was hard as nails when 
a new opportunity opened for me through 
the solicitations of a former student at 
Ushaw. 

There was an opening for a senior pro- 
fessor of grammar and rhetoric at the 
Franciscan Lay and Ecclesiastical College 
of St. Bonaventure, at Allegheny, N. Y. My 
friend advised me to bone up on Blair's 
rhetoric and apply. 

St. Bonaventure is now famous in athletics 
in the Nation—football, basketball, and 
baseball. Then it was a small place, rela- 
tively obscure. 

The vacancy on the teaching staff came 
about because of the forced retirement of 
an old professor. The students, led by a 
Mike Gallagher, had signed a round robin 
and threatened to go to Niagara University 
unless the old boy was removed. The post 
paid $300 a year and keep. 

When I accepted the post, my friend, 
studying for the priesthood, warned me of 
Michael, the troublemaker. So when I came 
to the first class I was watching for him. 

There was no answer when the roll call 
came to his name. I looked around and his 
seat was empty. He walked in when the roll 
had been completed and sat down. 

“You are Michael Gallagher?” I asked. 
“Is it your custom to be late for class, or 
is it an accident?” 

He mumbled something, and I stared at 
him and said: 

“When you address the professor, stand 
up.” 
“I am sitting down,” he said. 

“Stand up,” I said. 

“I'm sitting down,” he replied doggedly. 
But his face was flushed. 

“Stand up,” I bellowed, and, walking over 
to him, yanked him out of the seat, carried 
him like a baby, and placed him facing the 


wall. 
“And stand there until I tell you other- 
wise.” 


HE W4S LIKE A WHIPPED DOG 


He was like a whipped dog. I told the 
students I expected them to act like Amer- 
ican gentlemen—Catholic gentlemen. 

After class I was walking down the school 
steps behind him and another student when 
I heard the latter say: 

“How do you like the new prof?” 

Gallagher answered: 

„'I say this—he's a husky son of a so- 
and-so.” 

Hod-carrier’s muscles were my real cre- 
dentials for that teaching job. I was just 
22 years of age—the same age as most of 
the boys in the class. But in the next 3 
years until I left there was not the slight- 
est disciplinary action needed. 

My friend at St. Bonaventure had been 
Joseph Doyle, later Father Doyle. The first 
pastor of St. Mary's Church in Boyle Heights, 
Los Angeles; it was he who persuaded me to 
come to Los Angeles, 

THAT EQUATION MADE IT CLEAR 

My salary at the college was meager but 
satisfactory for my immediate needs. 

In the course of time I became football, 
baseball, and handball coach, without extra 
stipend. One of my associates was the music 
professor. He made $150 a month and had 
eight children. 

That equation made it clear that a young 
man who wanted to and rear a family 
had better try some other field, So when 
Father Joe Noonan, our star first baseman 
who could have played major league ball, was 
ordained for the Los Angeles diocese, I 
planned to accompany him. 

That was 1893, which old residents of Los 
Angeles will remember was the year of the 
World's Fair in Chicago. We started out 
for the fair in June 1893. I was “riding the 
hurricane again.” 
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Chicago was very gay. My first glimpse 
of it has never been equalled, with all my 
return visits. Father Joe and I were as 
happy as larks, standing in the lobby of 
the old Palmer House, watching the happy 
people come and go and joining in with 
them. 

Then suddenly Father Noonan grabbed me 
excitedly by the arm and whispered: 

“Joe, someone picked my pocket—took 
my wallet, everything.” 

In the throbbing, jostling throng he had 
been made penniless. 

Father Noonan was frightened; I tried to 
calm him down. The thief had taken about 
$430 and his railroad ticket to Los Angeles. 
I had barely enough for my own ticket. 

“We'll find a way,” I told him, but I was 
worried, too. 

But the good Father takes care of his 
frightened children. 

THEN HE MEETS JIM CORBETT 

We were theoretically wringing our hands 
when a great cheer went up outside the 
hotel. Prom one voice to another the reason 
swept through the place. 

It's Jim Corbett * * the champ is 
here * * * Gentleman Jim.” 

That's what it was. The recent conqueror 
of the great John L. Sullivan had arrived 
in Chicago for the fair and was coming 
inside the Palmer House, followed by his 
admirers. He was world heavyweight boxing 
champion, the greatest accolade of those 
days. 

“We were at St. Ignatius together,” 
Father Noonan said. “We played on the 
team. I knew him very well.” 

The excitement of again seeing Corbett 
had made him forget his lost wallet. But 
not me. 

„That's the answer, Father,“ I shouted. 
“He can get us to Los Angeles.” 

Gentleman Jim was the toast of the Na- 
tion, and Father Joe a shy, newly made 
priest. 

“He won't remember me,” Father Noonan 
said. It's been 6 years.” : 

“We'll try,” I said and elbowed up to the 
great sporting figure. 

My voice never has been delicate. I’ve 
often been heard 8 blocks away during a 
court argument, my friends often remind 
me. 
“Jim,” I bellowed, “here’s an old friend of 
yours.” 

And I pushed Father Joe up to him. 

Corbett was puzzled. He shook hands 
with Father Noonan, saying: 

“Father you have me. I’m very glad to 
meet you, but I seem to remember you, yet 
I don’t.” 

I interjected: 

“Remember the first baseman at St. Ig- 
natius?” 

“Joe Noonan—is that you Joe. Certainly 
it is. I should have known, but the collar 
fooled me.” 

Corbett smiled from head to foot. His 
happiness at seeing Joe a priest was evi- 
dent. 

“Can I do anything for you * * * 
will you eat with us ,“ Corbett 
went on. 

“No—o—,” Father Joe was saying when 
I butted in again. 

“You certainly can help him Mr. Corbett,” 
I said, and told of the pickpocket episode. 

Father Joe was very embarrassed and still 
shied away. But I never saw a man more 
gracious than Corbett, nor a bigger roll of 
bills. 

He peeled off three $100 bills, then thought 
a moment, and added two more. a 

“And if that isn't enough, Father Joe, 
there’s more where this came from.” 

He pressed the $500 into Father Noonan’s 
hand and asked us to join him later. It 
didn’t even make a dent in the Corbett roll. 
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EVERYTHING WAS GLOWING AGAIN 


Believe me, everything was glowing again 
in the Loop that day for Father Joe Noonan 
and Joe Scott. We had a friendly time with 
the great champion, properly named Gentle- 
man Jim. 

The loveliness that I first saw in southern 
California has never forsaken me. 

When Father Joe Noonan and I alighted 
from the train, Los Angeles was a small 
western city of 60,000. It’s cluster of build- 
ings was on a great plain, fluted by high 
mountains and small mountains, looking 
forever to the sea. 

Beyond the town were the green and gold 
citrus groves; the great ranches; the sprawl- 
ing trees and vegetation new to my young 
eyes. Beyond were many of the early mis- 
sions, disheveled and returning to the earth 
in their uncared-for ruins, like an old bag 
made so by a magic that, at another mo- 
ment, could restore youthful beauty. 

The countryside reminded me of the Holy 
Land, as I had heard it described. There 
were figs and olives and dates and primitive 
roads and deserts. 

And the history of the missions fed my 
spirit. 

I gave it my heart then, and that it pos- 
sesses to this day. 

There is much to be said for those times. 
Men walked or rode horseback, or, down- 
town, the horse car on Main Street. One 
horse, mind you. 

Men attended to business in a determined 
but leisurely way. The women took care of 
the homes and children, 

The social life was simple and delightful. 
Men hunted and fished and attended the 
sports of the day, horses, school athletics, 
other competitions. 


WOMEN ARRANGED CHURCH BAZAARS 


The women arranged church and charity 
bazaars and parties and home entertain- 
ment. Families had picnics. Men met and 
chatted in the bars and cafes, for the most 
part amiably. 

I was referred to a boarding house owned 
by Mrs. N. E. Hurley—the grandmother of 
our Father Kenneally. It was on Main near 
Sixth Street, a long walk from the heart of 
town, which was around the Plaza. 

My friend, Father Doyle, was pastor of St. 
Mary's in Boyle Heights. Father Joe Noonan 
was assigned to Pomona, where he died—20 
or more years later. 

And I was not alone. For Father Doyle 
had me meet Isadore Dockweiler, whose 
father was a pioneer. In a short time I was 
well acquainted. 

I had been reading law in some of my 
spare time at St. Bonaventure’s. It began to 
interest me more deeply, to the point where 
I decided to complete my studies and prac- 
tice. 

The good padre and I talked it over with 
Isadore. 

A few years before he had been admitted 
to the bar after studying in the Office of 
Judge James Anderson. He suggested I go 
into the same office, or that of Stephen 
White. Both were among the leaders of the 
bar of that day. 

White was deep in politics, which was 
strange to me then. 

So I elected Judge Anderson’s office and 
immediately engaged in the study of law. 

All the big people of the day lived within 
blocks of each other—men who helped make 
the history of the growing city. Califor- 
nia’s Governor Downey, one of the founders 
of the University of Southern California, 
lived on Main between Third and Fourth 
Streets. The Stephen Whites and O. W. 
Childs, at Twelfth and Main; the Kirk- 
hoffs—a hall at UCLA bears this fine name— 
resided at Sixth and Main. 

The I, W. Hellman home was at Fourth 
and Main and H. W. Hellman nearby. All 
of these people have passed on to the Great 


Reward; so, too, have most of those who 
were rookies with me. 

Judge Anderson’s son, W. H. Anderson, 
survives, as does his grandson, Trent. Judge 
Alex Campbell’s son John still reigns as 
managing editor of the Herald-Express. 

Edwin A. Meserve, with whom I fought 
many legal battles side by side, and Le- 
Compte Davis also; John H. Foley, with whom 
I shared my first court case, and Frank N. 
James, a fine lawyer, still live. 

Few are still living today, and fewer, per- 
haps only myself, practice law to any great 
extent. 

But those of us who remain have great 
memories. We saw a town grow in a life- 
time into a great city, an acorn grow into 
a great oak. It was a rare privilege. We all 
helped pian, and all worked for its future. 

(On the day this was written John Scott 
made two speeches after attending to his 
office routine, and that night was out at the 
Los Angeles baseball park participating in 
the opening game of the season there.) 

Probably the man with the most foresight 
in the early nineties was Bishop Mora, of the 
Catholic diocese. He was a holy and wise 
man, the last of Spanish descent to hold the 
chair here. 

Most churches at the time had a dozen or 
two pews on each side of the middle aisle. 
But he built the great St. Vibiana’s Cathe- 
dral, at Second and Main. There were those 
who criticized and ridiculed the construc- 
tion of a 2,200-seat church. But he an- 
swered them: 

“You'll see the day not far hence when 
this cathedral will be forced to tack up a 
‘no room’ sign, when it will be so crowded 
the people will overfiow it. This will become 
a great city, and we must prepare for that 
day now.” 

Bishop Mora’s prophecy had one catch to 
it: Where was Los Angeles to get sufficient 
water to expand? 

Water can be a very dull subject, especially 
at parties or in taverns. But it is the blood, 
the lifestream of a community. 

“Water is king” was, I believe, the first 
phrase that caught my ear when I was new 
to the city. Water still is king, and will be 
tomorrow and beyond what we can see now, 


ALEX CAMPBELL HELPED MAKE HISTORY 


The water fights of the nineties were 
numerous. Men gave their lives, physical as 
well as economic, for it. The citrus, the 
truck, and other crops, the cattle—all the 
wealth of this area cried for it. Droughts 
ruined many dry farmers. It was a matter 
of life and death indeed. 

In England, Ireland, and other European 
lands, wars and much of their other ills 
were due to scarcities of land. But here, 
as far as the horizon many saw land, much 
of it unoccupied; semiarid wastes because 
there was no water, stretched for miles and 
miles. 

Men killed each other for water holes; 
the fields dried up for lack of the precious 
liquid. 

The courts reflect the needs of the day. 
And our courts here, when I was a rookie, 
were jammed with water litigation cases. 
Pity the man who bought land without water 
rights. 

The great lawyers were called to the bar 
to resolve these conflicts. Because water was 
king, the king-pin attorneys fought out these 
battles. 

And one of these was Alex Campbell. 

In my young eyes, he was an old man, 
probably 70 years of age. Now I'd think him 
a youngster. 

But he came into court in the leading 
cases almost daily. Like the great lawyers 
of that day, he tried his own cases. Today, 
the top lawyers very rarely appear in court, 
sending their aides or associates to argue. 

What astonished us young roosters who 
heard him was his astounding memory. He 
had an encyclopedic mind, court opinions 
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and references rolled off his tongue without 
hindrance. He never seemed to refer to 
notes. His facts and data were at his finger 
tips. 

Where a lesser man, trying that sort of 
thing, would end in a serious, or at the mini- 
mum, embarrassing error, his memory never 
faltered. 

His life had been distinguished in other 
Ways, many others. 


WILLIAM MULHOLLAND, MAN OF VISON 


A characteristic of the nineteenth century 
was that the leading lawyers of the day were 
leading public figures, too. They formed 
public opinion; they took political risks as 
part of their oath of allegiance. 

I have often heard that Alex Campbell 
Fept California in the Union by a mere two 
votes. He had served in the legislature. He 
helped write California's constitution. 

Two of the leading water-hole fights of 
the nineties were those over Pear Lake and 
Arrowhead water. Judge Campbell was en- 
gaged in these cases, I remember that, like 
the other attorneys of the day, he was con- 
genial to young law students. The lawyers 
were also congenial and generous to each 
other. 

Every serious discussion of the young city 
or its future mentioned water. 

At what is now Riverdale Drive and Los 
Feliz Boulevard, there is a monument to 
Bill Mulholland, and rightly so. Past there, 
a small brook or banja flowed. It was the 
city’s main water supply, aside from wells. 

Mulholland lived at that spot, in a small 
place. His job was tending the water supply. 

I've heard him, of the little stream, say 
contemptuously when he could not enthuse 
business or professional men or others 
about his dream of adequate water: “You 
can’t make a city out of that trickle of 
water.” 


AQUEDUCT PROPOSED TO SUPPLY CITY 


He sat looking at the snows on top of the 
far-off mountains, dreaming of the day when 
an aqueduct like old Rome’s would bring a 
plentitude of the melted snow for storage 
and for use in the growing metropolis. 

I was active in the chamber of commerce; 
a director, and later president. Through the 
years, the best men in our community have 
served it. 

I have often heard men from other big 
cities complain that their powerful, and their 
rich, and their talented paid no heed to their 
community or its problems. 

But that never happened in Los Angeles, 
Its ablest always took a turn at the wheel; 
always found time from their business and 
family life to give their community a share 
of their talents. z 

“I may be a buck private in the rear ranks, 
but * * * 

Many a speech I have started out with this 
remark; so much so, that friends have joked 
about it. But that’s the way our leading 
men tackled water and other great problems 
that, when solved, made a desert blossom 
into the great agricultural and industrial 
center it is today. 

When president of the chamber of com- 
merce, I appointed three men to survey the 
aqueduct project close to the heart of all 
in the area. They reported that it would 
cost $25,500,000. 

But the bonding limit of the city was 
only $26,000,000, and if we went ahead with 
the costly water job it would leave only half 
a million for the city’s other needs. 


GOT WATER AND POWER THE HARD WAY 

Naturally, we were worried. If emergen- 
cles arose, we would have virtually no re- 
serve left. But we approved it. The pro- 
posal was voted eight to one. And we were 
on our way to become the great metropolis 
of the West. 

The project was called the last water hole, 
That it was. 
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This happened many years after the Mul- 
holland dream began. I served on a com- 
mittee in 1905 to help it along. As in all 
things of permanent value, man moves slowly 
and painfully. 

Those kind of men didn't give up easily. 
They had hope, coming from the good book, 
which told us: “Ask and ye shall receive; 
seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall be 
opened unto you.” 

Those who think man should not try to 
progress might heed this, and take hope. 

We got water the hard way. Private power 
companies had offered to pay for constructing 
the project in exchange for the electric power 
rights. Some of us were inclined to accept, 
But Mulholland said: 

“No. The power from that water will help 
build this city.” 

We took his advice. He was right. 

Young men of today have a tendency to 
scoff at church dinners and festivals, charity 
events and such. I can tell them they are 
wrong. It's at these affairs and not night 
clubs that a fellow meets the kind of girl 
he wants for a wife and the mother of his 
children. 

We young men of the gay nineties know. 
That's how we met our wives. Broken fam- 
ilies were very few; divorces even rarer. 

The big social event of Los Angeles was 
the annual orphans party over at Boyle 
Heights. The money from these affairs 
helped build the orphanage, and the social 
side of it helped build the family life of 
our city. 

It was held in November, and the whole 
town turned out. The big fellows sent their 
cooks to prepare the food; young women, 
prominent socially, served at the tables, 
There was dancing and singing and lots of 
banter and kindly small talk. And lots of 
genteel courting. 

That’s where I met Bertha Roth, daughter 
of A. B. Roth, commission merchant here 
who had been a San Francisco pioneer. 
Bertha was born in that city, although her 
father had come from Alsace, a part of 
France at that time. 

Her mother was born in LaPaz, Baja Cali- 
fornia, part Spanish and Mexican, part 
French. 


COURTSHIP BLOOMS IN ST. VIBIANA’S CHOIR 


Bertha was a soprano in St. Vibiana’s choir. 
I joined up and sang basso. She was a lovely 
girl and we soon married, although they 
lived between Twelfth and Pico and that was 
a long walk even in the courting days. 

All the young lawyers and the old partici- 
pated and gave generously—when they had 
anything—to these fiestas and charity ba- 
vgaars. Truthfully, not many had much to 

ive. 
$ When I went into Judge Anderson’s office 
to study law, every lawyer and every resident 
of the town interested me. Anderson was 
a native of Memphis, Tenn. He had been an 
officer in the Confederate Army. There was 
quite a colony of such men who came to 
Los Angeles to start over again, after they 
had become impoverished by the Civil War. 

Anderson had resolved the conflict in his 
mind like this: 

“Perhaps it was all for the best.” 

He brought his lovely wife and four chil- 
Gren here, and carved out a new life. 

He was a slender little man, brilliant in 
the courtroom, fatherly outside of it. 


WHITE, ANDERSON, CAMPBELL BIG MEN 


Stephen M. White, Judge Anderson, and 
Alexander Campbell were among the top trial 
lawyers. Others in the top echelon then and 
later included Walter J. Frank, C. H. T. 
Vereil, John Bicknell, Lucien Shaw, and 
Eenry T. Gage, who became Governor of 
California. 

In the midst of the turbulence of the 
nineties, what with the battle of strong men 
for industrial leadership, the conflict be- 
tween owners and unions, the depressions 
and other dramatic conflicts, the integrity 


of the bench and bar in Los shone 
brightly for me, a younger rooster in the law. 

I admired greatly, among others, two men 
who like Anderson were Confederate officers 
who had migrated here to start all over again 
from the ashes of the Civil War. 

One of these was George Patton. He was 
the father of the distinguished General Pat- 
ton, who led our forces across France to the 
outskirts of Berlin in World War II. 

I knew the young general when he was 
dawdled on his father’s knee, and watched 
him grow up to be a great American. 

Another was Erskine M. Ross. 

RAILROAD STRIKERS APPEAL TO WHITE 

During the great strike of the railroads 
here, I believe in 1894, Judge Ross was on the 
Federal bench. He had been put there by 
White, a Senator and a power in politics. 
The United States attorney was George J. 
Denis, who also owed his appointmer to 
White. 

Judge Ross had issued an injunction 
against three strikers accused of interfering 
with movement of the United States mails. 

I became interested in the case because I 
was in the Santa Fe station when the 2 p. m. 
train to San Diego was scheduled to start. 
Just a moment before the appointed time a 
man appeared and whispered something to 
the railroad engineer, fireman, and con- 
ductor. 

The three walked off the train and left it 
standing there in the depot. Later Denis 
brought them before Judge Ross for con- 
tempt of court. 

When the warrant for the railroaders was 
issued, their friends had wired Stephen 
White to come back in a hurry to Los An- 
geles to defend them. He came. 


BIG CASE HAS WHOLE CITY ROUSED 


It was the chief topic of the lawyers and 
law students of the day. What approach 
would White take before a judge and a 
prosecuting attorney whom he had heen in- 
strumental in placing in their high posi- 
tions? What would the Prosecutor Denis do? 
What would Judge Ross say to an old friend 
appearing before him as counselor, on the 
opposing side? 

I was a curious young rooster and I went 
to the court hearing. 

It's nearly 58 years ago, but I remember 
well how White addressed the court. Judge 
Ross was poker faced. He had a fine ju- 
dicial record. 

Steve took the view that while there was 
no justification for violation of the law, the 
men were not conscious of its implications; 
they intended no contempt for the court, 
and by their positions in life, could have 
no knowledge of the legal effects of their 
acts. 

The men felt they had a right to leave 
the train; the law did not in their minds 
bind them to operate a train if they did not 
so desire. 

His argument was one for clemency. He 
handled it cleverly. He pleaded for the of- 
fending men as ones who were entitled to 
mercy in the court. He concluded by ask- 
ing the United States Attorney Denis if he 
would dismiss the contempt citation. Denis 
quietly answered No.“ 

JUDGE UPHOLDS LAW 

Judge Ross spoke calmly. 

“I must remind myself and you too,” the 
court said, “that ours is a Government of 
law and not of men. 

“Men come and go, but the just law re- 
mains. 

“If we permit contempt of the laws of 
the American people, we will have anarchy 
or tyranny.” 

The courtroom was packed with lawyers, 
and a hush fell over it as Judge Ross sen- 
tenced the three men to 6 months in jail 
each. 
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The case was appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court and Judge Ross was up- 
held. 


The feeling in Los Angeles in these days 
of the strike was one of great tension, and 
some violence, Grover Cleveland was Presi- 
dent. Martial law had been proclaimed here 
to settle things down. 

On my way to the trial that day, a Seventh 
Cavalry officer passed by on horseback. He 
smiled and I said to him: 

“I’m glad to see you here. There is order 
now.” 

“Boy,” he answered, “you shouldn't say 
that. Martial law is a bad thing for our 
country.” 

It took me a while to grasp this: 

That the American soldier thinks like an 
American civilian, and that the attitude of 
the matured American is that law, not vio- 
lence must prevail. 

Today, some few top lawyers are trial 
lawyers, but the remaining hire other lawyers 
to appear in court for them. Few at the 
top now engage in two-fisted politics. 

Every lawyer, when I was a young man, was 
politically minded. It was a part of him. 
All were partisan, and their feuds were 
frequent. 

But they didn't hit below the belt. 

One of the greatest political wars was that 
between Stephen M. White and Goy. Henry 
T. Gage. Yet, they had great respect for 
each other, and showed it. White was a 
Democrat, Gage a Republican. 

The Fourth of July was the festive day. 
We all gathered at Sycamore Park, sat under 
the trees and listened to a leading orator 
of the time recall the early American strug- 
gles, and remind us of the unconquerable 
spirit and philosophy of freedom of our coun- 
try's heroes. 

One told the story of John Hancock, who 
signed the Declaration of Independence in 
such large letters. After he did it, Hancock 
explained to his fellow signers: 

“I had to put my glasses on to write, but 
I wrote my signature in such large bold 
letters that the King of England can read 
them without his.” 

Imagine what would have happened at one 
of those gatherings if someone suggested 
that the United States send $200,000 to a 
foreign dictator to release some of our news- 
paper boys that the dictator had jailed. 
Yet, that’s what our Government did only 
a few months ago. 


WHY JUDGE ANDERSON WENT TO WAR 


I was always curious about how Judge 
Anderson had joined the Confederate Army, 
One day he told me: 

The Civil War had been on some time, and 
he had been practicing law in Memphis, sup- 
porting his wife and brood of four. 

At Shiloh, a friend, Gen. Albert Sidney 
Johnston was killed. The news spread to 
Memphis. Judge Anderson felt the time 
had come. 

“I went to my wife that night and told her. 
Others were sacrificing much; the South’s 
losses are great. It is time that the married 
men offer thelr services and share the sac- 
Tifices, I said.” Mrs. Anderson put her hand 
on his shoulder and told him, he explained: 

“Jim, you go. God will take care of the 
children, and me.“ 

“So I went. And we lost. That's the way 
it should have been, or it would not have 
come to pass.” 

Judge Anderson carried that high sense of 
duty and forthrightness into the courtroom, 

He was counsel in a case being heard by a 
judge, honest though he was, who had grown 
so irascible that all the lawyers dreaded 
pleading in his courtroom. 

Anderson was a small man, weighed only 
about 105 pounds. In the midst of his plead- 
ing, the judge interrupted him and testily 
inquired: 

“Are you inferring, Mr. Anderson, that 
this court is showing bias in the case?“ 
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Anderson was taken by surprise at the 
question, but snapped back: 

“Your honor, if I thought you were biased, 
I would express myself to that effect in such 
understandable terms that you would have 
no doubt of my meaning.” 

It rocked the irritable judge’s head back. 
But it cured him. We had no more trouble 
with his irascibility after that. 

There were isolated incidents of such flur- 
ries between judge and lawyers, and opposing 
counsel. But they were infrequent and 
quickly forgotten, except in talk at the bars. 


The Joe Scott Story—No. 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott story previously referred to: 

HORSES MEASURE OF MAN'S WEALTH 


One cry that would empty those bars 
where the lawyers and others congregated 
was the cry of “run-away horse.” Damage 
suits often grow out of these events. It was 
not unusual to see a deputy sheriff charging 
after a run-away. And it was quite a sight. 

Also, the man who rode a horse to his 
office was considered on “easy street.“ 

The one who drove a pair of horses, or 
had a footman along with his carriage, were 
considered wealthy beyond the dreams of 
avarice. 

It became an issue in the Anderson office 
when one day the judge’s son, Jim, appeared 
for work on his horse. The judge sternly 
called him in and rebuked him: 

“Jim,” he said, doesn't bringing that 
horse in mean that you also have to spend 
money to put him up at the livery stable?” 


LAWYERS PLAN FOR DODGING LANDLORD 


Jim rode the horse car with the rest of us 
after that. 

Money was very scarce in the nineties 
under President Cleveland. It was a de- 
pression. Woes were plentiful; but there 
was always fun too. Nearly all of us were 
broke. 

A young lawyer in an adjoining office was 
as short as myself. We had a game of put- 
ting off the landlord. 

When the landlord brought his bill, I'd 
accept it and promise that my neighbor 
would certainly pay next week. He'd do 
the same for me. 

Had the owner caught us in together, 
there would have been some tall explain- 
ing. 

One rent-due day, I remember a lawyer 
putting this sign on the door of his office: 

“Gone to the races for the first time in 
20 years.” 

We were a happy-go-lucky lot. 

Every lawyer remembers his first case, and 
mine came to me this way. 

Another young rooster and myself were 
chatting in the back of the courtroom, 
about 2 months after we had been admitted 
to practice. He was John H. Foley. 

LOUD, LONG TALKING LOSES FIRST CASE 

Before the judge was a little Mexican fel- 
low, who had nelther a lawyer nor the money 
to hire one. Since public defenders were 
@ much later institution, the judge called 
Foley and myself before him, and instructed 
us to defend the Mexican. 

The facts of the case were these—a part 
of one of his garments had been found, 
half-burned, on the porch of another Mexi- 


can’s house that had been set afire. There 
had been a feud between the two over a 
pretty young Mexican girl. My client was 
charged with arson. 

Foley and I pleaded our hearts out. But 
when the foreman of the jury of 12 men 
returned a verdict, it was against us. 

It was the custom of young lawyers to 
question the foreman to learn what they 
had done wrong. I did the questioning, and 
got these gruff answers: 

“One of you talked too long; the other 
talked too loud.” 

Poor Foley had talked too long. 

Lawyers are attachés of the court, sworn 
to uphold our institutions, our Constitution, 
our laws. Our law officials are in spirit, 
sworn to be the public conscience. 

The legal men of those days measured up 
well to these standards. Among them were 
Lucien Shaw, father of the present Superior 
Judge Hartley Shaw, Campbell, Anderson, 
White and the rest. An episode revolving 
around White will illustrate my meaning. 

In the early years, there was a panic in 
Los Angeles. As elsewhere, some financial 
institutions fell, All were hurt in varying 
degrees. 

The worries of the day spurred the fever 
of the people to a high pitch. There was 
public hysteria. And mob hysteria has no 
place in justice. 

The Grand Jury investigated some bank 
failures. In one instance, they called in 
Stephen M. White, who was district attor- 
ney at the time. 

“We are going to indict this banker,“ the 
Grand Jury foreman told him. “We wish 
you to review the evidence and draw up the 
indictment.” 

They presented the testimony and the 
results of their investigation to White. He 
studied it, then returned to the Grand Jury, 
telling them: 

“There is evidence of carelessness by bank 
employees; there is evidence of poor judg- 
ment and minor negligence. But there is 
no evidence that this man intended to do 
wrong, to violate the law. There is no evi- 
dence that he committed a crime. I will 
not draw the indictment. It would not hold 
up in court.” 

The fever of the times may have influ- 
enced the Grand Jury foreman. He de- 
manded White draw up the indictment. 


STEPHEN M. WHITE STERN BUT JUST 


“You will do as we say; draw the indict- 
ment,” the foreman commanded. White 
quietly told him: 

“I am your servant; I will draw and pre- 
sent it to the court. But I will also explain 
the circumstances to the court and move 
that the indictment be quashed.” 

White’s argument before the court was 
sustained. The indictment was quashed. 

Stephen White was the terror of the wrong- 
doer, but he had the conscience and moral 
courage to refuse to prosecute a man whom 
he felt had made mistakes, but had com- 
mitted no crime against the State. 

Stephen White was the conscience of the 
people as district attorney and as a Member 
of the United States Senate. 

This custom has been dropped in later 
years, but when I was a rookie the bar asso- 
ciation conducted a memorial service for 
each lawyer, member or not, who had passed 
from this world. 

Drinking was a favorite relaxation for 
many members of the bar. Some overin- 
dulged to the point of expiring. It was cf 
such a member that the association was 
having a memorial this day. 

MOURNED BROTHER PAID FOR DRINKS 

The eulogy was a glowing tribute to the 
man’s abilities, fancied and real; kindly 
words for his sense of companionship and 
merciful omission of his faults. The orator 
concluded with this high tribute: 

“The departed was never known to ask 
anyone to pay for his drink.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Today the lawyer is unrecognizable with- 
out his briefcase. 

In those simpler days we just stuffed our 
legal papers in our pockets. Many a batch 
was forgotten or lost. 

The intimacy of the times might well be 
understood by this—there were only six 
judges on the superior bench and only two 
police judges. 

There were human frailties and social 
abuses then or there would have been 
neither lawyers nor judges. But the popu- 
lation was relatively small. 

On the superior court at the time I began 
practice were W. H. Clark, B. N. Smith, 
Waldo M. York, Wallace Van Dyke, Lucien 
Shaw, and W. H. Cheney. One of the police 
judges was H. C. Austin. 

My previous education and teaching ex- 
perience permitted me to move rapidly 
through legal training and I had passed the 
bar examination in 1894. Since then, with 
two brief exceptions, I have had my own 
office. 

One brief association was with J. Wiseman 
Macdonald; the other with Isadore Dock- 
weiler, son of a pioneer, able corporation 
lawyer and father of a fine family. He 
died only recently after a long, useful life. 

There was no district court of appeals 
then. The State supreme court of seven 
members moved about the State, hearing 
appeals. The presiding judge absented him- 
self from the cases, which were heard by 
three-judge courts. 

As in the lower courts, they reflected the 
rough-and-ready sine, and manners, of the 
times, despite their decorum. The jurors, 
all men, were mainly ranchers or rural folk. 
The cuspidor was as necessary as the judge. 
The ability to hit the gaboon at long range 
was a respected one. 

Through my earlier years the Chinese 
population engaged in tong wars. There 
would be a sporadic shooting; the customary 
round-up of a score or more blabbering in 
high-pitched voices. 

CHINESE WITNESS NO SABE ENGLISH 

None would admit speaking English. Per- 
haps few could. 

When the police had sorted out the one 
or more believed to have been the trigger- 
man, the court trial followed. There was 
the ever-present Chinese interpreter. 

Despite the seriousness of the crimes, the 
trials provided constant merriment, and the 
trials drew packed Louses—both lawyers and 
other citizens. One incident I remember 
came when an attorney was examining a 
Chinese witness who was believed to have 
seen the prisoner emerge from a Chinatown 
alley with a smoking pistol. 

The interpreter translated the simple 
question, “Did you see that man with a 
gun?” 

For 5 minutes a volume of excited, high- 
pitched, breathless jargon poured from the 
Chinese witness. Finally he stopped talking, 
and the interpreter wearily turned to the 
questioning lawyer and said: “He say he saw 
no gun.” 

FEARLESS PROSECUTOR DEFIES GUNMAN 


Another remembered Stephen White trial 
involved a Los Angeles blade, rich and a big 
shot, who was accused of seducing a young 
girl. White was the prosecutor. The trial 
was an extended one, due to the important 
position of the defendant, and the appear- 
ance in his behalf of able lawyers. 

As the days rolled on, three rough looking 
young characters, imported from Arizona by 
the defendant, sat in the front row of the 
court. We'd call them bodyguards or hoods 
today. They apparently were imported for 
“protective” reasons, or to terrorize the prose- 
cution. 

Prosecutor White apparently paid them no 
heed. But he made good use of their ap- 
pearance in his closing address to the jury. 
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“I have been prosecuting this case for 3 
days with my back to these professional gun- 
men,” he told the men in the jurybox. 

Turning about deliberately, he pointed to 
the trio, then to the bailiff. 

“Bailiff, will you take those men out and 
deprive them of their weapons?” 

The eyes of all watched the trio leave with 
the bailiff, who immediately returned with 
the revolvers. White won his case. 

Earl Rogers was precocious as a young man, 
destined to become one of America’s greatest 
criminal lawyers. He and I were examined 
for admission to the bar on the same day. 

There were no written examinations then, 
The jurists questioned us on the law, then 
sent us outside in the corridor to await our 
fate. We tabbed the ordeal the sweatbox, 
and we stood outside talking, worrying, and 
perspiring, until we heard the good news. 

We never appeared together, or on oppo- 
site sides of the table during our long years 
of friendship. That was because his practice 
was mainly criminal, 

His career was long and brilliant and his 
seat in the court has been taken over by the 
able Jerry Giesler. I have seen Earl's daugh- 
ter, Adele Rogers St. John, blossom from 
childhood into one of the Nation’s famed 
authors. Now she has grandchildren. 

As the years rolled on, other outstanding 
attorneys rose on the courtroom scene. One 
was John W. O’Melvany. But I refrain from 
mentioning them lest I forget one, and un- 
necessarily offend. That happened in an 
earlier article in this series, when I forgot 
to mention John Chapman—one of the 
greatest trial lawyers of the nineties. 

Sometime later that year, I got a client 
the name of Sam Darrah, a rancher out on 
Snow Creek, on the northern side of San 
Jacinto mountain. Sam was a big, hearty 
fellow, about 6 foot 4, the strong-minded, 
pioneer type. 

The Snow Creek area had a waterfall that 
it believed was possible to use for generating 
electric power. The main question about it 
was—how far can electricity be transmitted? 
If it could be sent 60 miles or so, a power 
project might be developed. 

The winter before, the wife and daugh- 
ter of James F. Connelly, he was an aide to 
the great wizard, Thomas A. Edison, came 
to Los Angeles. I met them and extended 
them the courtesies, driving them around in 
a carriage to see the sights. They were in- 
sistent that I visit them in the East, and 
meet Edison. 

I remembered their kind invitation a little 
later. 

It was still 1894 when I got on a buck- 
board and drove to Banning, then to Palm 
Springs, to make a survey of the power 
possibilities. Many things have changed, but 
the deep black shadows of Mt. San Jacinto 
still cast their magic over the desert there. 

That was a pioneer trip, long and arduous 
through the sandy wastes and rocky roads 
and trails. I was a green lawyer, but green- 
er at that sort of travel. The buckboard 
lawyer, I called myself, as the horse jogged 
along, throwing sand and dust in my face. 

I told my clients that I knew one way to 
find out an answer to the basic question of 
power transmission. 

“I can ask Thomas Edison,” I said. 

“You'd never get to see him,” they an- 
swered. 

“Rustle up the fare to Orange, N. J., and 
I'II show you.” 

They chipped in and got the fare, and off 
I went on the great adventure. 

The Connellys got me in to see Edison in 
his laboratory. And I found the old genius 
as deaf as a post. 

“How are you, Mr. Edison?” I shouted. 

“Fine, young man,” he answered. “What 
can I do for you?” 

GETS OPINION OF THOMAS EDISON 


He cupped his ear and I yelled out the 
question, on which depended whether or not 
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my clients would try to finance and build 
the power line. 

“Do you have any cyclones or tornadoes, 
or unusual winds in California?” he asked 
me. 

“No, sir; we don’t,” I replied. 

“Then you can transmit electricity 60 miles 
in California, but only if you put enough 
copper in the line—use heavy enough wire.” 

“Would you put that in writing, Mr. Edi- 
son?” 

He took a piece of siphon paper, round- 
like, and wrote on it: 

“Electricity can be transmitted 60 miles 
in California.” 

I brought the cherished paper back with 
me, proud of my conquest. 

The next day in my office, an attorney 
for another group that was interested in 
power dropped in to see me. His associates 
had floated some stock issues for their in- 
tended project. 

My vanity got the best of me. I carelessly 
told him what Edison had told me. He 
thanked me and went out. What a greeney 
I was. 

The next day he spread the word on the 
stock market. The price of his stocks shot 
up. They sent out soon after to get rights- 
of-way through the nearby ranches. 

A neighbor of Sam Darrah made a deal 
with them. He had access to his ranch, 
however, only through Sam’s. 

One day I got a frantic mescage from 

m: 


„They are trying to use my property for 
rights-of-way. My neighbor says he gave 
them permission. What will I do?” 

I advised him that his neighbor could not 
legally transfer such rights unless Darrah 
approved, and that he had a right to keep 
the men off his property. Sam stationed 
himself with his Winchester to keep them 
away. 

Six of the power men appeared during the 
course of events. They had Sam arrested 
and took him to Banning, where a black- 
smith was the justice of the peace. Then, 
while Sam was detained, they crossed his 
property. 

Several days later the blacksmith released 
Darrah, saying he was without jurisdiction 
in a civil case. And Darrah went back home. 

The feud thus begun between him and his 
neighbor now heightened, The neighbor 
was a little man. 

CLIENT SHOT TO DEATH IN FEUD 

There was a lapse of time in which I heard 
nothing, and forgot the case. Then came 
this laconic message: 

“Sam Darrah shot to death; inquest to- 
morrow.” 

Judge Bledsoe in Riverside presided at the 
trial. He later told me the essence of the 
defendant's testimony. 

Darrah was discovered by his neighbor, 
crouched over, shutting off the stream of 
water, that fed the neighbor’s ranch. Beside 
him was his Winchester. The neighbor pro- 
tested. Sam threatened him. 

The neighbor, frightened, stumbled back- 
wards and his gun discharged accidentally. 
Then Sam reached for his rifle. But the 
neighbor fired and drilled Sam through the 
heart. 

There were no witnesses. 

The neighbor first was convicted of second 
degree murder. But given a new trial, he 
was released because of a hung jury. The 
county lost interest in the case, and the man 
never was brought to trial again. 

It was a strange cycle of events. And the 
great Thomas Edison, I bet, never knew 
what he had started when he gave me that 
slip of siphon paper which, I regret to say, 
I mislaid years ago. 

It was 1902, I believe, that I went to Mex- 
ico, Baja, Calif., to attend to some legal 
business for my father-in-law, A. D. Roth. 
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In La Paz, where my wife’s mother was born 
and had married, he had mining interests. 
I spent some time in Triumpho, outside La 
Paz, a French village. Frenchmen owned 
the Santa Rosalia gold mine and shipped 
their product, mined by Mexicans, back to 
France. 

The Yaqui Indians lived in the hills and 
had recently been on the warpath, ravaging 
and killing. These indians were strong and 
fearless. They were skilled agriculturists, 
and the trouble started when some Mexicans 
tried to take their land. 

It was the old story of greed. 

Just before I arrived a member of the tribe 
turned in the leaders. There were 16 of 
them, and a boy whose part in the affair was 
vague. 

A Mexican lieutenant and his band took 
the six top leaders out into the desert. They 
stood them under the pitiless sun, and tried 
to question them—a searing form of third 
degree. : 

DRAMATIC STORY OF YAQUI TRAITOR 

But the tall, strong Yaquis stood there in 
a row, motionless, hi 

All they would say in response to the lieu- 
tenant's questions were to hurl curses at the 
Mexican offcer. 

An execution squad wheeled up and aimed 
their rifles at the Indians. They never 
flinched. The bullets pierced their hearts 
and they crumpled on the hot desert. 

In town, 10 more of the lesser Indian 
leaders were hanged. They too, took the 
gallows bravely, hurling epithets at the 
traitor. 

The lieutenant looked indifferently at the 
youth who had got in their way, somehow. 
He was hanged. There was the one Indian 
left, who had informed on his own tribe. 

“What shall we do with him,” the Mex- 
ican squad leader asked. 

The lieutenant shrugged his shoulders, 
stroked his mustache and then noncha- 
lantly said: 

“He was the traitor. What good is he to 
anyone. Hang him, too.” 

And it was done and the officer strolled 
away. 

TROUBLE LOOMS FOR TOMBSTONE JUDGE 

Sometime later legal business took me to 
Tombstone, Ariz. It involved the settlement 
of an estate for a Los Angeles family. The 
matter was fairly tangled, relating to Bisbee 
area grubstakes and silver and gold mining 
interests. That was before, during and after 
the time Arizona became a State. 

I spent a goodly period there off and on 
during those years, and appeared before the 
Federal territorial judge, W.. Fitzgerald, a 
former Confederate Army officer. > 

Tombstone was past its peak, and on the 
decline. But it was still a teeming, tough 
town, populated by some of the finest and 
some of the hardiest, roughest, and meanest 
characters of the wild and wooly West. 

Judge Fitzgerald had been a member of 
California’s Supreme Court and had sat 
many times in Los Angeles. Prior to the 
Civil War he had been at one time district 
attorney at Memphis, Tenn. He had also 
practiced from the same office as my early 
tutor, Judge Anderson. 

Sometime before I appeared in his court, 
he had ordered a ruffian hanged. The gun- 
man's gang had threatened trouble. They 
were arousing other dissidents in Tombstone. 
Trouble was in the wind for the Federal 
judge. 

TOO FAST WITH GUN FOR HOODLUMS 


But a story got around town about Fitz- 
gerald. 

It had happened when after he, as district 
attorney in Memphis, sent two river gun- 
men to the penitentiary for 10 years. Freed 
after their term, they sent word to Fitzgerald 
that they were gunning for him. The sheriff 
heard of it and warned Fitzgerald. 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott Story previously referred to: 


“Don’t worry, I'll take care of myself,” 
he told the sheriff. 

Not long after, he was having a drink in 
a bar when, in the mirror, he saw the two 
gunmen enter the tavern with their pistols 
drawn. Fitzgerald whipped his pistols out, 
whirled around and shot one through the 
heart, the second in the shoulder. An 
apocryphal story, perhaps. 

But when the judge called court one morn- 
ing shortly after, the courtroom was packed 
with as much of Tombstone as could get 
in. Judge Fitzgerald stood up in the court- 
room and announced he was going to 
Phoenix. 

“I am leaving on the Benson road at 11 
o'clock tomorrow; I intend to go to Benson 
on that road,” he said. 

WANTED TO BAN RAILROAD CURVES 

The hoodlums got the point. The story 
of the judge’s neatness with a pistol had 
worked. 

The judge rode unharmed to his destina- 
tion. 

I never had met President U. S. Grant, 
of course. But he must have had a great 
heart. 

It was he who had appointed Fitzgerald, 
the former Confederate officer, to the terri- 
torial court. 

It happened because of this: Pitagerald, 
during the Civil War, had gone out of his 
way to be kind to Union soldiers who were 

of war. He had aided the wounded; 
he had written tender letters to northern 
relatives of the dead. 

Grant had heard of it from these relatives. 
He never forgot. 

Arizona was a territory, and young. It 
still reeled with Indian and gun stories, 
and its legislators were less than mature, in 
some cases. 

One member of the State legislature put 
in a resolution, which stands to this day. 
It ordered the railroad to remove the curves 
and run its tracks on a straight line. 

“I’m sick of. being tossed around on those 
curves,” the legislator wrote. 

Even a great railroad would have some 
difficulties removing Arizona’s hills. It was 
and is a State of great distances, rugged 
terrain. 

If this serious young legislator got a lot 
of laughs out of his proposal, he was not 
the only brash young man in the territory. 

TELL EXPERIENCE WITH SHIRT-SLEEVE JURY 


I was fairly brash myself when I appeared 
before the jury in Judge Fitzgerald's court. 
I was dressed, in spite of the heat, with 
dark suit, white shirt, and tie—in the best 
of style of the day. 

The jurors had no coats, nor ties, nor 
hats. Their shirts were open at the throats. 
Their trousers were pretty rough looking. It 
‘was hot as blazes; as hot at Arizona can get. 

But,“ I pleaded before the court. “In 
our Nation, it is not the majesty of man 
that we look to; it is the majesty of the 
law. 

“May I suggest, your honor, that the men 
of the jury pay such respect to the law, and 
be permitted to go to their homes to put on 
their coats and ties.” 

The court was tolerant, and set a recess 
until 11 a. m—an hour away. The jurors 


were not opposed to the idea. They liked 
the recess, and filed out. 

At 11 all were back but one. The court 
recessed again and again, but No. 12 juror 
was still missing. At 3 p. m. the court re- 
cessed until 10 a. m. the next day. Still no 
No, 12 juror. 


JUROR GOT HIS COAT THE HARD WAY 


Ten minutes after 10 a. m. No. 12 furor 
appeared, wearing a coat. He was perspiring; 
soaked with it. It ran down his face and 
neck. He made no gesture to the court or 
anyone, taking his seat. 

The judge hemmed and hawed, and then 
called on the hitherto missing juror. 

“Your name?” the court asked. 

“John Hawks, your honor,” he answered. 

Don't you have some explanation for your 
failure to reappear after yesterday's 1-hour 
recess,” the court continued, explaining the 
great inconvenience to the court of the sev- 
eral recesses. “Where were you?” 

“Your honor,” Hawks very puzzled by it 
all, said. “I just went to get my coat like you 
said. 

“I rode like hell, your honor, and just got 
back. You see, I live 14 miles on the other 
side of the Cherry Cow (Chiricagua) Moun- 
tains.” 

Thereafter, I kept very, very quiet about 
sartorial accoutrements of the pioneers of 
western towns. 


TEXAN HAD NO FEAR OF APACHES 


A lawyer, like an actor, needs good stories 
to illustrate his points before a jury. And 
I heard a story, sitting out on the porch 
of the Tombstone Hotel one night, that came 
into excellent use when I wanted to break 
down the coldness of a Texan on a jury. It 
was vouched as true, and could easily be. 

A Texas cowboy came to Tombstone in the 
early days to prospect for gold and silver. 
The Apaches were a cunning, dangerous band 
of Indians and were resentful of the en- 
croaching white man. When they caught a 
white man, he was a goner, and their anger 
was such that invariably they scalped the 
victim, despoiled his body, and left him lay 
for the vultures. 

The young cowboy was warned not to leave 
town as the Indians were prowling around— 
on the warpath. But with disregard of ad- 
vice, the Texan said: 

“I'll take care of myself. Don't worry.” 

He went out into the hills prospecting the 
first day, and returned. He went through 
that routine for about a week, returning each 
night. Then one morning they found that 
the young cowboy had not come back, 

A crowd gathered for the search. They 
knew where he had planned to go, and fol- 
lowed his trail. At the foot of a mountain 
trail they came across the dead body of an 
Apache. Around the first bend, another. 
Up they climbed the trail, and before they 
reached the peak there were eight dead 
Apaches. 

On the very peak they found a shallow 
grave, with stones around it as markers, to 
protect the body from wild animals. In it 
was the body of the young Texan, his arms 
folded serenely on his. breast, his revolver 
beside him. His cartridge belt was empty. 
His body was untouched, except where a 
bullet pierced his heart. 

It was the Indians’ way of showing that 
they had met a great fighter and were paying 
him the respect due a man with the heart 
of a chief. 

Looking back from the comparative seren- 
ity of today, the winds began howling and 
the hurricane blowing in that summer of 
1910, as they never had, nor ever will again. 
I rode that hurricane for more than eight 
long years. 

Quite by accident, I became associated 
with Clarence Darrow, the great Chicago bar- 
rister, In the historic McNamara case, still 
famous in the law books; then a sensation 
reported all over the civilized world. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Defending the McNamara boys was not of 


tims. Out of this, I passed 
night of my life. It was like this: 

The Times, owned by Gen. Harrison Gray 
Otis, an honest, fearless man with many 
great virtues and some faults, including an 
extraordinary bitterness to unions, had been 
dynamited, with great loss of life. His home 
was also dynamited, without injury to any- 
one. 

A conversation had been reported to me 
that Mr. Zeehandler of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association, and myself, as 
president of the chamber of commerce, were 
next. My informant reported the conversa- 
tion of several men, overheard downtown. 
My friend pleaded with me not to go home 
that night. 

“But my wife is in San Francisco and my 
babies are at home,” I told him. “I have to 
go.” Isaid to myself: God's will be done” 
and I hoped He'd take a hand in this thing. 

That night I gathered two babies on each 
side of me in the big bed. I didn't sleep. 
Outside our window was a big geranium 
bed. It was a fearsome and long night. 
But the next morning a friendly dawn came 
up; we were there, alive and unharmed, the 
danger passed. 

TIMES DYNAMITED AND 22 KILLED 


James B. McNamara, moody, passionate, 
courageous, and contemptuous of death, and 
his older brother, John J., calm, imperturba- 
ble, were dynamiters. 

At the time I was more interested in hav- 
ing a fine school system for Los Angeles, 
serving as president of the school board. 
And I was equally interested in the business 
development and growth of Los Angeles, 
I was president of the chamber of commerce. 

But the whims of fate don’t always con- 
sult us in advance. And there I was repre- 
senting two dynamiters with Darrow, Le- 
Compte Davis, and Job Harriman. 

The McNamara brothers were union men, 
heart and soul. But they mistakenly con- 
sidered violence as an ap 

Jim had dynamited the Times building 
over a feud with its owner. 

When the smoke had cleared, the horror 
of the act was evident. Nearly 30 men had 
been trapped; 22 were dead. Two days passed 
before all the bodies were found or removed. 

The last body, found decapitated in the 
basement, was that of a mere boy, an 18- 
year-old apprentice. His father was a highly 
respected section foreman; his sister was a 
nun, teaching in St. Vibiana’s School, a 
stone’s throw away. The boy’s name was 
Mike. 

Jim had obtained the dynamite up north; 
loaded it into a suitcase and brought it with 
him on a pullman. He carried it on a street- 
car to his hotel downtown; he left it in the 
middle of the lobby when he went to register. 
It could have blown up any or all of these. 

At dusk that evening, when few would 
be around, he took it to the building, placed 
it secretively between barrels of ink. Then 
sauntered back to his hotel. When it ex- 
ploded, he was far off. 

I was on my way to the McNamara cells 
when the word got around that I would 
help represent them. My friends pleaded 
with me to keep out of the case. 

“Joe,” one said, you're the town's fair- 
haired boy * + * please don’t do it.” 

Others echoed similar sentiments. 

Under a lawyer's oath, the meanest man 
among us is entitled to a defense, Here was 
a horrible thing. 

But I went to the cells of the McNamaras. 

I saw John first. He was calm. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he sald. “T'I? be 
allright. But I'm worried about my brother. 
Do what you can for him.” 

John was a top union official when the 
event occurred. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


As I walked into Jim McNamara’s cell he 
appeared to be brooding. 

His worry at the moment, or part of it, 
was his brother John, 

“Take care of John,” he pleaded. 
somebody. I'm just a serub printer.” 


ADMITS KILLINGS BUT NOT INTENTION 


We talked a while and then I told him: 

“Jim, you haven’t a chance. I want you 
to know first of all that you are going to 
the gallows. I believe you will hang.” 

His answer surprised me: 

“What of it? I knew it was a calculated 
risk when I got into it. I had to do some- 
thing or the union cause would be destroyed. 
I knew it was possible that I'd die. I took 
the risk.” 

“But believe me, Mr. Scott, I never thought 
anyone would get hurt. I have never wanted 
to hurt anyone in all my life, not to say 
kill. 

“I intended to do some damage—to scare 
them. That's all. 

“How could I know ink was in those 
barrels? 

“How could I know that there was a gas 
main underneath that particular spot.” 

Indeed, the dynamite had sent flaming 
tongues of ink over the structure, and the 
gas main had blown up. The death scene 
was horrible, from concussion and fire. 

On succeeding talks, I always mentioned 
the death penalty. And he would invariably 
reply: 

“What of it. Don't worry about me. Take 
care of John.” 

CLIMAX COMES UNEXPECTEDLY 

Jim McNamara was a devoted man to his 
cause. It was too bad that his great courage 
and daring had not been utilized in a good 
cause—instead of destruction, 

John McNamara never raised his voice. 
But he always said: 

“Take care of Jim, forget me.” 

Clarence Darrow was a brilliant man in 
legal ways. He also was an atheist. 

Several times he mentioned my faith in 
God. 

“You have it, Joe. I never had it,” he 
said to me. Darrow's voice could be tone- 
less, but I often wondered whether it was 
said in regret or amazement, 

We had prepared the McNamara defenses 
to the best of our ability, in the light of the 
crime. All I foresaw for Jim, at least, was 
the gallows, as I had warned him. 

But the crux of the case came on a day 
that I had promised myself to stay away 
from it. 

My sons, Al, now the judge, and George, 
now Monsignor Scott, of San Pedro, were 
about 10 and 11 and, like myself, great sports 
fans, 

I had promised to take them to see the 
St. Vincent's-Unlversity of Southern Cali- 
fornia football game. It was to be the last 
between these two great competitors, 

I was in my office cleaning up the morn- 
ing’s routine when word came that Darrow 
wanted to see me. But I left word with the 
office girl that if he called to tell him I'd 
see him the next day. 

On my way down street on that fateful day 
asecond urgent message caught up with me— 
would I see Clarence Darrow immediately at 
the jail, 

Breaking faith with my boys plagued me. I 
had promised to take them to the ball game. 
But I told myself I'd see Darrow and then 
leave immediately. Something propelled me 
to the jail, 

Derrow’s “dobber” was way down. 

“Joe,” he mourned, “I just found out the 
prosecution has a witness who saw Jim Mc- 
Namara cross the quadrangle with the suit- 
case. She saw him place the dynamite. She 
has identified him as the man.” 

I saw the rope of the gallows swinging be- 
fore Jim McNamara. 


He's 


“Joe,” Darrow continued, you've got to 
talk to both of them. I've tried, but they're 
adamant. 

“Joe, you've got to get them to plead guilty, 
or they'll both die.” 

A guilty plea might give them a chance at 
life imprisonment for Jim, a lesser penalty for 
John. It was a chance. 

I prepared in my mind what I'd say to 
Jim—another picture of death on the gal- 
lows. 


SEEK MEANS TO SOFTEN M’NAMARAS 


I forgot all about my boys and the game, 
and went to Jim's cell. 

If I ever had any false ideas of my elo- 
quence, they were shattered that day. I held 
up the hope of life imprisonment to him, and 
the alternative. 

I'd never plead guilty,” he thundered, 
“Think what it would do to John, 

“If I'm to die on the gallows—that’s the 
way it is to be. 

Im not afraid. It would hurt John.” 

My plea to John got this imperturbable 
answer: 

“What does Jim say?” 

On my way out, I met Father Edward 
Brady, a friend of mine who was the prison 
ea We talked about the McNamara 

ys. 

They had lost their faith years before, he 
told me. And his efforts to bring them back 
into the church of their childhood seemed 
hopeless. 

“I'm hunting a special prayerbook now for 
them,” the padre said. 

“It has prayers in it that they said when 
they were children. But there seem to be 
none around.” 

I suggested he go to St. Vibiana’s school 
and see the sisters there. They might have 
what he wanted. 

“Come along with me,” he asked. 
did. 

The mother superior at the school convent 
searched around for the special prayer book, 
But none showed up. 

We were about to give up when a young 
sister spoke up: 

“I believe we have one at home. It was 
my brother's. If mother permits, I'll get it 
for you.” 

She got the prayer book. It had been that 
of her brother, Mike, the young apprentice 
who was killed in the Times explosion, his 
body rent and crushed. 

Father Brady was a patient man. He 
talked little, but effectively. He had brought 
many a prisoner to penitence before God. 
And he had walked beside many a condemned 
man to the gallows, trying to save their souls, 
what with society taking the life out of their 
bodies. 

He used Mike's prayer book to good effect. 
Both Jim and Joe McNamara returned to the 
faith of their fathers. 

And eventually they agreed to plead as 
Darrow had suggested. 

The defendants’ counsel was happy over 
their agreement to accept guilt before the 
court, and depend on its mercy. 


NEWSMEN GET TIP ON BIG STORY 


It was in the morning. 

On my way out of the courthouse I met 
a newspaper friend. 

“You seem jubilant, Joe—that worried look 
gone.” 

“Be ready in the courtroom at 2 sharp 
this afternoon, and you might get the story 
of your life,” I told him. 

He was there, promptly. And beat his 
more sluggish opposition to the breaks on 
the story. 

Jim McNamara pleaded guilty and was 
given life imprisonment. 

John McNamara pleaded guilty to a bomb- 
ing at another plant, where none was in- 
jured, and was given 15 years in prison. 

Jim died behind the big gray walls some 
years ago. But all the rest of his life, from 


And I 
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the day he entered it until the day he died, 
his duties were—to tend the gallows. 

He prepared them for the last moment on 
earth, and saw many a man go, as he once 
chose to go. 

The panorama of life and death always 
affected me deeply. As to Darrow, I do not 
know. Perhaps I should have had Father 
Brady talk to him, too. 

But men’s minds are strange things— 
and their workings are known only to God. 

George arse, veteran Herald-Express 
newsman, reading copy on the Scott Story, 
gasped when he read this installment. He 
was the telegrapher on the McNamara trial. 
Jim McNamara gave him the same tip, say- 
ing, “look out for the flash, kid.” 


GOES TO FRANCE FOR COLUMBUS KNIGHTS 


The conflict in men’s minds can be good; 
but it can be terrifying, too. Of all men’s 
failings, intellectual arrogance can be the 
most devastating. 

When men lose their obedience to the God 
above; when they lose their faith in the 
Master, then they, and even millions of 
others are in danger. 

They are apt to become positivists. And 
if their energies.and talents are large and 
their position powerful, lacking a god of their 
own, they make themselves one and en- 
danger society. 

Who is there to look up to in life's climb, 
if we accept no one above; seek guidance at 
no higher level; accept no one’s word above 
our own? 

The battles in the courtroom end with the 
day for the most part. With men of good 
will, the conflicts of mind and tongue con- 
clude and are put aside. Justice has been 
done. 

But the battles of the positivist often end 
in war and death. During World War I, I 
served on the southern California draft board 
and later went to France for the Knights of 
Columbus. War-worried, exhausted men on 
the board, working day and night, quarreled. 
But the issues were resolved and the quar- 
rels ended harmlessly. 


CHRISTMAS IN NO MAN’S LAND 


On the fields of France, Flanders, and Ger- 
many the quarrels of self-willed men who 
had made gods of themselves caused the 
deaths of millions and started a procession 
of sorrow that continues today. 

The Kremlin's cold war and hot war are 
further bloody evidence of this state of 
mind — “there is no god but I * * hat 
I say is so. What I dictate you do * * » 
who is there that knows better than I? No 
one,” 

My older brother Walter was the only other 
of the eight Scotts who came to America. 
He went to Flanders with the United States 
Army and fought the Germans there. The 
story he told me of a Christmas Eve in Bel- 
gium I have repeated many times. It bears 
repetition. 

Dusk had come, Christmas Eve, 1917, over 
no man’s land and the Allied and German 
trenches. All over the front there was silence, 
The German bombardment had been halted, 
The quiet was almost disturbing to the noise- 
accustomed lads. 


The Joe Scott Story—No. 4 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott story previously referred to: 
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When an hour went by and the stillness 
became nerve wracking, a young French sol- 
dier near my brother stood in the trench 
and began to sing Silent Night. The sweet 
notes of that Christmas melody floated over 
“no man’s land.” 

Quiet again followed, and then from the 
German trench not far away came the same 
song, sung in German. A doughboy from 
New Orleans sang it again; several more 
Americans did the same. 

One of the Americans then called out: 

“If we hold up our hands, will you shoot?” 

In guttural English the word came back. 
It was, No: we do not shoot, You 
will also do the same.” 


CHRISTIAN SPIRIT REPLACES GUNFIRE 


Both Americans and Germans held up their 
hands. There was not a shot fired. Again 
an American proposed: 

“Let us meet halfway and sing together.” 

“That is good,” the shout came back, and 
a German soldier was seen crawling out of 
his trench. He started out hesitantly to- 
ward the midway. Soon there were figures 
crawling gingerly, then running to the center. 

These boys who had been killing each 
other a few hours before joined and sang the 
Christmas hymns, stories of the Christ Child 
they worshipped. 

Walter asked the German who spoke 
English where he was from. 

“We are all Bavarians,” he explained. “But 
I lived in New York once. I was a waiter at 
the Astor Hotel, and learned some English.” 

The Americans listed their home towns 
Walter from Los Angeles, another from New 
Orleans, another Louisville, another Atlanta, 
and so on. 

“This war is over our heads,“ the German 
waiter added. “We are not interested in 
killing you. We are here, that’s all, shoot- 
ing away.” 

They sang for hours, and then returned to 
their respective trenches. Before dawn the 
Americans were ordered to withdraw a 
mile back. 

They were barely entrenched in their new 
positions when the German bombardment 
was resumed—and the line they had left 
blown to bits. 

Boys Week has just passed, and in my 
office there hangs a framed letter that I 
prize very much. It is a commendation 
from the Boys Welfare Council of Los An- 
geles. Below are the signatures of many 
Los Angeles men of today, whose regard I 
prize highly. 

A boy loves a dog, and similar to that 
love is that of a sports-loving man for all 
boys. I was an athlete at school in Eng- 
land. I caught on soon and became a coach 
and a deep and everlasting fan of American 
baseball and football when I taught boys 
at Allegany, N. Y. 

At the Los es Breakfast Club ob- 
serving Boys Week, which with many others, 
I helped start 25 years ago, I thought of the 
old and later days of American sports, of the 
boy athletes and the champions I have met 
in track, boxing, and the other fields. 

Lawyers are the professional advocates of 
justice. They seek to obtain it, under sports- 
manlike rules. 

Within the rules, the true lawyer and 
the fine athlete plays the game. There is 
a natural kinship. 

When I left Allegany to come to Los An- 
geles, I gave up not only the chair of rhet- 
oric, but also the football, baseball, and 
handball coaching chores. 

But while there, it may have been early 
in 1892, the word got around that the heavy- 
weight world champion, John L. Sullivan, 
of Boston, was training for a bout at nearby 
Salamanca. 

Sullivan was a rugged, romantic figure, 
® powerful man who had fought bare fist. 
He was the hero of a rougher day than 
today. 


But he had acquired a weakness for the 


drink. It was to get him away from the 


Boston taverns where he was a heroic figure, 
that his trainer, Billy Muldoon, brought him 
to up-State New York. 

Muldoon was a wrestler, a big, mighty 
man, with muscles like an ox. He later was 
boxing commissioner for New York and car- 
ried his fine sportsmanship with him all his 
life—a revered figure. 

Several of us went over to the Sullivan 
training camp and met the champ. That 
was a thrill. We watched him training. 
and we heard there a story, both distressing 
and amusing. 

Sullivan, it seemed, had escaped the 
clutches of his trainer and broke away from 
camp. Muldoon hunted him everywhere. 
Finally, the champ was found in a tavern, 
buying the house drinks, telling stories to 
his ever-growing admirers, and drinking his 
head off. 

Muldoon, like most big men, was very 
patient. He talked to Sullivan like a father. 
He tried to persuade him to come back to 
camp. But Sullivan wouldn’t move. 

Then the famous fighter got saucy. He 
sassed the big wrestler. Muldoon put on a 
headlock and tossed Sullivan in a heap on 
the sawdust floor. 

He then picked up the Boston boy in his 
arms, as he would a child. And carrying 
the humiliated and furious Sullivan out the 
door, Muldoon was heard humming: 

“Now you're my baby, my darling baby 
boy.” 

Sullivan lost his title late in 1892 to Corbett, 
and went into vaudeville some years later. I 
was in New York and went to a Bowery 
theater to see him in his act. 

The audience was made up of simple folk, 
who would be very uneasy at one of our 
modern psychological plays. 

But they laughed uproariously when the 
huge prize fighter, speaking more raucously 
than trippingly, noted the villain skulking 
onto the stage and proclaimed: 

“If ye don't stay away from my daughter 
and get out of here, I'll smash ye in the jaw.” 

Whereupon the villain swooned. 


HOBNOES WITH SPORTS CHAMPIONS 


My successors as coaches at Allegany were 
two young fellows named John J. McGraw 
and Hugh Jennings. 

They heard I had left and, going to the 
college president, made this proposition: 

“If you give us free tuition through school, 
we'll coach baseball and football.” 

The president made it a deal, and Muggsy, 
later Giant manager and third baseman, and 
Hughie, famed shortstop of the Giants and 
Tigers, worked their way through St. Bona- 
venture, graduated and went on to everlast- 
ing fame in baseball. We met many times, 
had many a laugh together, and with them 
met Connie Mack, Philadelphia’s ageless 
sportsman, who is still my friend. 

Lou Gehrig, Babe Ruth, and most of the 
great ball players throughout the Nation I 
have known. Ruth sent me an autographed 
baseball from the Yanks. I prized, too, the 
great Knute Rockne's friendship and shared 
many of his secrets. 

Wonderful, big boys were these champions 
of American sports. 

The same was true of boxing. I believe 
in the manly art of self-defense, and these 
days, when I have time, I occasionally stop 
in at the CYO at St. Joseph's School near 
my Office to see the lads box. 

Sometimes I tell them about the greatest 
fighter of them all for his weight, Bob Fitz- 
simmons, who beat Corbett. I saw him 
fight here in the old Hazard Pavilion at 
Fifth and Hill Streets. 

Fitz had brains and intelligence as well 
as skill. He was fighting Jim Hall in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. for the middleweight title 
when he mumbled, so Hall could hear him, 
“This fellow has me licked.” 

Hall, then champion, took him at his word 
and waded incautiously into “Ruby Robert.” 

Fitz was waiting. He knocked the chame 
pion cold. 
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And I tell them sometimes, too, about our 
own Jim Jeffries, who lives out in Burbank; 
and Peter Jackson, one of the old greats; 
and Jack Dempsey, a later great; and Joe 
Louis—all wonderful men in my i 

I have a special affection for the Los 
Angeles and Hollywood baseball clubs. I 
mention that elsewhere. 

You can't love the great figures and the 
sports they compete in and not love boys. 
I have a special notch in my gun that I’m 
proud of—my work with the Big Brothers 
and Boys’ Clubs. 

And I’m proud, too, that in a modest way 
I was asked to help out on the building of 
the Rose Bowl, where they now play. I was 
one of 70 invited to give $1,000 nearly a 
quarter century ago. 

With the donation came a box at the 
Bowl for 10 years, with the option of renew- 
ing it. I still have mine. 

As an outgrowth of the McNamara trial, 
Clarence Darrow was accused of tampering 
with a prospective juror. He was brought 
to trial. 

The great lawyer was angry and hurt and 
bitter. 

I met him on the street one day while 
the trial was going on. 

“Joe,” he said, some of my lawyers are 
telling me that I should not give the clos- 
ing argument before the jury. What do you 
think? Should I leave it to another?” 

“There was only one Clarence Darrow; 
only one man who can tell a jury how he 
feels in the Darrow way. My opinion is that 
you alone can make the address,” I an- 
swered. 

That's what I thought, and thank you, 
Joe,” he said and ambled away. 

That was the only time I saw this man 
with the strange mind confused; the calm, 
low voice (he rarely raised it), but said 
things that could cut you to pieces. 
3 8 Oe Oe ee and 

d 

Darrow was a medium-sized man, not ex- 
actly elegant in appearance, but earthy in 
looks and manner, 


CLARENCE DARROW PLEADS OWN CAUSE 

I tiptoed into the crowded courtroom, for 
it was silent, all but the low, sharp voice 
of the squat figure before the jury box. He 
was moving slowly before the men. He was 
talking about Darrow—his friends and his 
enemies. 

He was castigating the industrial giants 
of the day, the steel, the copper kings, the 
financial giants. His lip curled as he snarled 
his anger at them. 

“They are watching this trial from their 
mighty thrones today,” he proclaimed. 
“They are praying, if they can pray, and 
hoping that you put Clarence Darrow be- 
hind the bars.” 


The Joe Scott Story—No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott Story previously referred to: 

“That would make them happy; they could 
clap their hands in glee at that—Darrow, 
who defends the poor, behind prison bars.” 

He would stop at the right tine 
spit into the cuspidor, and then start again 
in his drawling way— 

“But there is another * * and a 
larger body of people who also are watching 
the outcome of this trial, waiting to hear 
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what you men on the jury will do with 
Clarence Darrow. 
MIGHTY PLEADER SWAYS JURY 

“But they are not near the mighty * * * 
they are the men and women whom I have 
defended these 25 years * * * they are 
the men who lived and work in the bowels of 
the earth * the copper mines of 
Colorado “ the coal mines of Illi- 
nois * + + they are the men of the steel 
mills, the factories * * * they are the 
poor who have suffered. 

“Because I have defended these, Clarence 
Darrow must go to jail, the mighty say.” 

Darrow hung his head, then lifted it again: 

“On my way into this courtroom, in a 
corridor out there, a little old woman stopped 
me. I did not know her. She only knew I 
was Darrow, going to trial before this jury. 

J do not want to detain you,’ she told me 
gently. She wore over her shoulders an old 
shawl, such as my mother wore. 

“ʻI want you to know, Mr. Darrow,’ she 
continued, ‘that I am sorry for you. I believe 
you are a good meaning man. I will pray 
for you.’ 

“With that, this little woman reached for 
my hand, and she bent over it, and her tears 
fell on it.” 


GOES FREE AFTER GREAT ORATION 


Darrow faced the full 12 men. He slowly 
lifted the back of his hand to his lips and 
kissed it. Kissing, as it were, the tears that 
had fallen there as a mother kisses away the 
tears of her babe. 

“In all my life,” he concluded, “I have not 
touched a rarer diamond, or any jewel so 
precious.” 

Darrow sat down. But he could have 
walked freely out of the courtroom. The 
jury could not agree. He was not convicted. 

The speed of transmission, the world wide 
news agencies, the radio transmission of 
pictures and other developments in the field 
of the fourth estate has completely trans- 
formed the tone of American newspapers. 

In long gone days, the field in which I 
once fondly hoped to live—the press—was 
known for its personal journalism. In the 
battle of opinion, and in the public arena, 
some men called each other names that were 
unpardonable, and fought relentlessly, with- 
out regard to feelings or reputation. 

As one holding public offices, such as presi- 
dent of the school board for over 10 years, 
I regarded public criticism part of the job. 
It is that today, and should be. 

A press free to criticize is the sword of 
freedom. And to be free, the press must 
have wide range, reaching into the hidden 
places of public life. 


TELLS OF ATTACK BY GENERAL OTIS 


Too, the dignity of private citizens must 
be upheld. The fairness of the press today 
generally is shown by their willingness to 
correct a mistake. 

I had been one of the attorneys represent- 
ing the McNamara boys, one of whom plead- 
ed guilty to dynamiting the Times Building. 
That building and paper was owned and 
directed by Gen. Harrison Gray Otis, a vet- 
eran of two wars. 

Prior to my appearance for these brothers, 
General Otis and I enjoyed a friendship and 
a mutual respect through the years. I was 
a pallbearer at his wife's funeral. 

On the school board, General Otis never 
criticized me personally, although he got 
after Dr. E. C. Moore, a distinguished educa- 
tor, and our superintendent of schools. 

Of course the newspaper criticized the 
school board as a whole—that is a valued 
privilege and right of the press. 

The Moore incident happened this way: 

The good superintendent and all of us 
were looking forward to the first national 
convention of educators to come to Los 
Angeles. 

Over 10,000 teachers and administrators 
were expected. 


GETS IN DUTCH WITH GENERAL OTIS 


Los Angeles needed and wanted conven- 
tions, so we prepared a gala affair for them, 
including a fancy welcoming program. Dr. 
Moore asked General Otis to write the 
welcome. 

General Otis was a man of great honesty 
and talent, but bitterly opposed unions. 
When the requested welcome article came 
back to Dr. Moore, it was a bitter denuncia- 
tion of unions. 

Dr, Moore, of course, brought it to the 
board. 

“We can’t use it,” he said. “What shall 
we do?” 

I backed him up. Many of the teachers 
who would be our guests had fathers or 
brothers who were members of unions; hus- 
bands, perhaps. Maybe they themselves 
were members. 

Two other board members and I supported 
Dr. Moore in returning the article to General 
Otis. The other two board members voted 
that we use it. 

FAIRHAIRED BOY BECOMES WHIPPING BOY 


Dr. Moore explained the situation to Gen- 
eral Otis; told him the article would not 
be used. Thereafter Moore was so sharply 
criticized in General Otis’ paper that he 
came to me one day and said: 

“Joe, it's not worth it. I have an offer 
to become dean of education at Yale. I'm 
going to take it.” 

I tried to change his mind; encouraged 
him to fight this thing through. But he 
went to Yale. Later, he became provost of 
the University of California at Los Angeles, 
and has lived a long and distinguished life, 
dedicated to the education of our children. 

But immediately after the McNamara case, 
the boys pleaded guilty on a Friday, the paper 
began to blast me personally. The next 
Tuesday I was up for reelection to the board. 

During those 4 days the criticism was 
bitter. 

That was 1911, I believe. The lampooning 
continued with growing intensity for the 
next 5 years I served on the board. 

I was the butt of slurs; the topic of hod- 
carrier cartoons. 

Then I retired from the board after 10 
years of service. I became a private citizen, 
spending my days in the routine practice 
of law—helping in local civic and charitable 
affairs; spending time with my family. 

As a private citizen, I was entitled to free- 
dom from attack. Once the white-headed 
boy, I now was the whipping boy. 

The hurricane was being whipped up. 

Gen. Harrison Gray Otis was one of the 
pioneer newspapermen of the West; he was 
a fearless man who fought in the Civil War, 
and also at a venerable age, went out to the 
Philippines in the Spanish-American War. 

Up to the McNamara trial he and I were 
on friendly terms. In fact, he honored me 
with being pallbearer to his beloved and 
venerable wife. 

When the McNamara courtroom episode 
ended, he never let up on me. He pilloried 
me during the 4 days between the date of the 
end of the trial and my candidacy for reelec- 
tion on the school board, when I managed to 
be reelected but by a diminished vote. 

From that time until I retired from the 
school board in 1915, he took every occasion 
to vilify me in the Times. 

I knew very well the law of California with 
respect to a newspaper criticizing public of- 
ficials, which up to that time was almost un- 
limited. I knew also that when I became a 
private citizen, and no longer a public of- 
ficial, the newspaper that would attack me 
had to be very well within the bounds of 
truth in order to escape libel litigation. 

I had packed my scrapbooks with his news 
items from the Times for 4 years, and I waited 
for a chance to get back at this man who 
was trying to destroy me. 

The opportunity came in a most unex- 
pected manner. One day a middle-aged lady 
called to see me with letters of introduction 
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from Pasadena people and she told me a 
story of her married life, full of unhappiness 
and desperately in need of protection. 

After listening carefully to her, I told her 
to go home and think it over and I would 
see her in the morning. She came back and 
told me the same story and insisted upon a 
divorce and said she had a husband who was 
a dangerous man. 

He had bluffed her lawyer in Seattle at 
the point of a gun when she asked for a 
divorce up there. I told her I had just done 
a stretch of professional work in Tombstone, 
Ariz., the last 4 or 5 years, and that didn’t 
bother me. I promised to file the complaint 
which we prepared and she signed it. 

The next morning at the breakfast table 
I got the shock of my life, and at the same 
time I had reached the crisis that I had been 
hoping for. There was a libelous statement 
from the husband denouncing me in un- 
equivocal terms as to my professional con- 
duct with his wife. It stated that other 
lawyers had seen her and she was a nervous 
wreck, and they had refused to represent 
her, and that Joe Scott was not going to line 
his pockets at his expenses, etc., etc. 


DISREGARDS ADVICE OF GUY BARHAM 


I came down to the office and told my col- 
leagues that I was going to start suit against 
the Times at once. So I took the precaution 
to see a very warm friend of mine, an out- 
standing newspaper publisher, Guy Barham, 
publisher of the Evening Herald, He urged 
me not to do anything of that kind, and 
said that nobody ever recovered a cent from 
the Times, which had its own way with 
everybody that opposed it, and people that 
sued the Times never recovered a dime. 
They either lost out in the trial court or were 
beaten out by mistakes in the trial by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

I told Mr. Barham I appreciated his advice, 
but I could not accept it. I was going to sue 
the Times, I was going to cross examine Otis 
and argue the case to the jury. 

He looked me in the face quietly and earn- 
estly said, “Joe you are just nuts.” 

I shook hands with him and went on my 
Way and filed a complaint that day. 

In the morning the Times made reference 
to the complaint, and that story. Shortly 
after the complaints were filed I discovered 
that the husband in the case was an ex- 
convict and had served time in the peniten- 
tiary at McNeil’s Island for land frauds in 
the administration of President Taft. 

The lady in the case had told me that he 
always had a Winchester in one side of his 
desk and a bowie knife in the other. 

So I sent an old-time deputy sheriff, a 
fearless friend of mine, to visit the husband 
in his home at Pasadena, to give him this 
message: 

“Mr. Scott wishes you to understand he 
has sued the Times for libel. If what you 
are purported to have said in the Los Ange- 
les Times is true, that is slander, and it is 
an actionable offense against you. 

“He furthermore wishes you to understand 
that if he has courage enough to sue the 
Times for libel, he certainly has enough to 
sue an ex-convict millionaire for slander for 
speaking that way about him.” 

The message was delivered directly to 
him. 

OTIS-JOHNSON FEUD HELPS CAUSE 


The sequel came in the trial of the case. 
At that time there was a terrific battle on 
between the “stand pat” Republicans and 
the progressive“ Republicans, the latter be- 
ing the group supporting Gov. Hiram W. 
Johnson. 

The feud between Otis and Johnson was 
terrific, and the feud also between the Times 
and the Express, the paper run in the in- 
terest of the progressive Republican Party 
by Ed T. Earl, who was also the editor of 
the morning paper called the Tribune. 

So, from the standpoint of newspaper pub- 
licity I was fortunate because I had un- 
limited publicity in my battle with the 
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Times from the Express and the morning 
Tribune. 

The question about getting associate 
counsel was a problem. 

My two associates at that time, J. B. Jou- 
jon Roche and A. G. Ritter, the former now 
dead but the latter still practicing and a 
thorough-going lawyer and stanch friend 
of mine all his life, were unfortunately ap- 
pering as witnesses in the case. 

So another lawyer was absolutely impera- 
tive. 

I had no desire to inflict a plea upon any 
member of the local bar, which would incur 
the hostilities of Otis if they were asso- 
ciated in the case. So I went down to Ari- 
gona to a stanch friend of mine, John 
Mason Ross, who had been interested with 
me in mining litigation for 4 or 5 years. 

He gladly came up and was a tower of 
strength throughout the trial and the sub- 
sequent appeals. He has now departed from 
this life after an enviable, stainless career as 
a lawyer and gentleman. 


TELLS OUR STORY ON WITNESS STAND 


I was placed upon the witness stand, of 
course, as the prime witness for myself, and 
was a cross-examined for one and one-half 
days by the Times’ lawyers, and I am frank 
to say I probably showed by resentment and 
feelings quite properly as a witness, and used 
what limited vocabulary I had to explain my 
resentment and justifiable indignation at 
the treatment I received. 

The Times’ attorneys have all disappeared 
from this earthly world of trouble and con- 
fusion, and the participants on behalf of the 
Times have likewise moved elsewhere. 

One of the few comforting experiences I 
had in the trial was the testimony of Harry 
Chandler, a great American gentleman and 
outstanding public-spirited citizen. He 
quietly went on the stand and said so far as 
he was concerned he had no animosity to- 
ward me, and behaved throughout as a high- 
minded journalist. 

But, on the contrary, General Otis did not 
testify to that fact; so, of course, it left the 
proof of this animus self-evident and appar- 
ent to the jury. Iso utilized that fact in my 
argument to the jury. 

Probably one of the most dramatic mo- 
ments in the testimony occurred when the 
opposing attorneys put on the stand the hus- 
band who had purportedly given the Times 
the article that led to the trial. It was the 
fizst time I had looked at the man. He was 
about 50. 


OTIS WITNESS SPRINGS SURPRISE 


I remembered vividly my message to him. 

He didn’t look in my direction at all; he 
carefully avoided my gaze. But I leaned half 
way over the table in my eagerness to listen 
to his testimony. This was the colloquy: 

Question: “Do you recall talking to a Times 
reporter on the night of the sixteenth of 
March last?” 

Answer: “No, sir.” 

Question: “Well, I mean to say, over the 


Answer: “No, sir.” 

Question: “Well, was there some other 
time; have I got the time right?” 

Answer: “I never talked to a Times re- 
porter.” 

Question: “You mean to say you never 
talked to a Times reporter at any time, either 
by telephone or otherwise?” 

Answer: That's right.” 

Then there was a dramatic pause, and I 
waited for the next move. 

After a huddle among the lawyers for the 
defendant and General Otis, one of them 
arose and said he would like a recess for 20 
minutes at this time. 

I objected and said: 

“What do you want a recess for?” 

And then came the answer from the law- 
yer: “We were taken by surprise.” 


At that time I jumped up and said: 

“Don't give me that! Any school boy stu- 
dent in a law school knows you shouldn’t 
put a man on the stand unless you know 
what he will testify to.” 

I objected to the recess, but the judge 
who was trying the case very carefully looked 
at me quietly and wisely and said: 

“Mr. Scott we are nearly due for an after- 
noon recess and we will take a recess for 
the usual afternoon interval.” 

When the recess was finished, to my amaze- 
ment, and to the huge enjoyment of my 
friend and associate, John M. Ross, they put 
a boy 15 or 16 years of age on the stand 
and this transpired: 

He testified he was the son of the man 
whom the news story had quoted. They 
asked the boy: . 

Question: “Did you talk to a Times re- 
porter on the sixteenth of March last?” 

Answer: “Yes, sir.” 

Question: “Did you talk to him personally 
or over the phone?” 

Answer: “Over the phone.” 

Question: “I am showing you a transcript 
of the Times newspaper of that morning, and 
direct your attention to a statement appar- 
ently made by you, and ask if that is sub- 
stantially true?” 

The witness took the and then read 
it carefully and then answered Tes.“ 

Then came the routine statement from 
the Times counsel, “Take the witness.” 

The young witness was then asked by us 
if he uttered those words in his own voice, 
or the voice of his father. He said he imi- 
tated his father’s voice. 

Then he was asked: 

“Now son, take this paper and read it in 
the voice of your father.” 

When the youngster finished reading the 
paper in the attempted effort to imitate 
his father’s voice, the jurors were visibly 
amused, 

The question of a personal argument to the 
jury was one of the uppermost problems of 
the trial. There is an old saying in law, 
“the man who is his own lawyer, has a fool 
for a client.” 

I had emphasized that axiom when I was 
trying to teach legal ethics to my students 
at Loyola when I was dean of the law school. 

But I thought nobody could express them- 
selves as to the damage I had received, bet- 
ter than I could myself, and above all, I 
didn’t want to put anybody else in the posi- 
tion of risking the uncontrollable resent- 
ment of Otis. 


DECIDES TO ARGUE OWN CASE 


I was sitting in the lounge room of the Los 
Angeles Athletic Club with Ross, after 
luncheon on a Saturday preceding the morn- 
ing when the arguments to the jury would 
start. The judge, since deceased, who was 
trying the case, walked into the lobby. He 
was a judge from outside the county, because 
there was so much bitterness in the city and 
among lawyers and people generally, that 
both sides felt it was too nruch of an imposi- 
tion to ask a local judge to try the case. 

So we had an outside judge. I think he 
was from Colusa County. 

As he came into the lobby of the Athletic 
Club he beckoned to Ross and Ross walked 
over and talked to him 10 or 15 minutes, 

When he came back he said: 

i at do you suppose the judge asked 
me?” 

I said “What?” and he said, “He wanted 
to know if you were going to argue the case 
to the jury.” 

I said, “What did you tell him?” 

“I told him I didn’t know.” 

And the judge said, “Well, if I were in 
his place, I wouldn’t argue the case, but, 
if he wants to argue it, I will exercise my 
discretion and allow him to argue.” 
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I said, “What would you do, John?” and 
he said, “I wouldn't argue it.“ 

MAKES STIRRING APPEAL TO JURY 

Well, I said, “John, I am going to argue 
it; there is nobody who can tell the jury 
how I feel about this matter. 

“I have a wife and six children born in 
California, and I don’t want anybody to take 
the place of their father to protect their wel- 
fare. I think I can stay in line and not ex- 
ceed the bounds of propriety, although it 
may be quite a strain to do so.” 

So the following morning the arguments 
commenced, 

It came time then to address the jury 
and my opposing attorney took the attitude 
of sweetness and light. He had no malice— 
we had been friends for years. 

And the more he presented his clever, 
ingratiating speech, the more nettled, the 
more impatient, the angrier I became. 

At last I was before the jury. I know 
this hour would decide the rest of my life. 
This was the turning point. I was to be 
hounded always or a free, respected man. 

First, I disposed of the opposing counsel: 
“There was another man 2,000 years ago,” 
I said, “who had pretended friendship to 
the Saviour * * * and had kissed Him 
and had used those same tones 
to Him * and then took 30 pieces 
of silver to betray Him. 

“What happened that I, too, had not been 
kissed?” 

I meant the comparison in no blasphemous 
way—the jury understood that. 

I told them of the long years of suffer- 


I asked for relief from it. The jury, 
I told them, had that power in their hands. 
WINS VERDICT FOR $47,700 

I knew from the evidence that the court 
would instruct a verdict, but my anger knew 
no bounds. I wanted a substantial verdict— 
enough of an award to make those who were 
punishing me conscious of what they had 
done. 

But I sensed the fear of the jurors. Power 
can freeze man’s mind to injustice some- 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Jos 
Scott Story previously referred to: 


I singled out on the jury an old Alaskan 
sourdough. He. had braved the north's 
worst dangers and faced dangerous men. 

“Your whole life has been one of courage,” 
I said, looking at him, “but you fear now 
for the first time. You fear the power of an 
old man and you are afraid to give justice. 
But if that is what you do in that jury 
room * * * fear * * * you will 
walk out of here a coward, and skulk for the 
rest of your life * * * you always will 
know that you were afraid * * * afraid 
to give a just verdict.” 

DEATH OF OTIS ENDS BITTERNESS 

I singled out another, then another, and 
tried to break down fears I was certain they 
had against handing down an adequate ver- 
dict. With each, the tension rose higher. 
I concluded my pleading, exhausted. 
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They handed down a verdict of $47,700. 
It was vindication enough for any man. The 
checks, photostated, hang in my library. 

They remind me of a day long since gone, 
the biggest day in my life. 

General Otis died not long after. And 
with him died, to my knowledge, the era 
called personal journalism, The battle was 
over. The bitterness had gone the way of 
all flesh. 

The hurricane had reached the peak of 
its fury, and not long after, faded down to 
a whisper. 

Harry Chandler became the publisher of 
the Times, and he and I were fast friends. 
We met many times. I begged him for 
money for Loyola University and he gave 
it graciously. 

That trial was more than 35 years ago, 
and remembered because it was the turning 
point in my life—the crisis. 

There was only one amusing moment that 
came out of it. My attorney, John Mason 
Ross, had suggested that I challenge two of 
the jurors. He was afraid one, especially, 
might be against us. I debated the matter, 
then took a chance. 

“I think that one is all right,” I said. 

We checked up after the jury came in. 
The one John had worried about was the 
one who held out—but for a larger verdict. 

The stresses and worries that come with 
hard time produce strange offshoots, This 
young generation had one in the thirties. 

It bred feverish legislation, communism, 
and all kinds of panaceas that would lead 
us from our traditional and sure-fire paths 
of freedom and material progress. Some 
men tried to teach hatreds. 

Times were very hard after I first came to 
Los Angeles in 1893. Dollars were very 
scarce; people suffered and worried. None 
of us escaped its unkindly influences. 

Perhaps that’s what accounted for a move- 
ment called the American Protective Asso- 
ciation (APA). 

It swiftly rose to power in both Republican 
and Democratic Parties. It was based on 
religious bigotry, somewhat akin to the later 
Ku Klux Klan. And it died almost as swiftly. 

Any movement based on injustices and 
hatred dies, but while it reigns, people suf- 
fer indignities, if not of the body, certainly 
of the spirit. With men of good will, the 
APA was something to route out of our 
society. 

HENRY T. GAGE FOR BILL OF RIGHTS 


Next to the words of God, the Bill of 
Rights has always rested deepest in my 
heart. So it was that, with this wave of 
religious persecution, I attended the Los An- 
geles County convention of the Republican 
Party. i 

It was 1890, one of the hard years. 

My final citizenship papers had not yet 
been given me, so I could not yet vote. I 
sat up in the balcony of the convention hall, 
and listened to the debates on this and other 
topics of the day. 

I had no party affiliation. But at the 
close of that day I was a Republican and 
remained one ever since. 

The APA’s were very strong in that con- 
vention. How strong, no one quite knew. 

But a trial lawyer of high repute, Henry 
T. Gage, had come up from his small ranch 
in Downey to address the gathering. He 
spoke on the Bill of Rights—which guaran- 
tees freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom of assembly, and the related free- 
doms—the heart and soul of our Govern- 
ment and the spirit of our people. 

KNOCKS DOWN SURLY REDHEAD 

This outstanding lawyer brought his speech 
to a climax by demanding that the con- 
vention reiterate its support of those rights, 


He demanded the delegates take a position 
for freedom for all. 

It was a thrilling talk, and moved me 
deeply. I can still see him walking off the 
platform to the back of the hall. I can still 
see a smart-aleck rise on the floor and de- 
mand that Gage be declared out of order. 

“He must place such a proposal before 
the committee, so that it might regularly be 
brought onto the floor, according to the 
rules,“ the objector snipped. 

The chairman ruled for the objector, and 
I saw Gage turn in the aisle below, shout 
back that he is appealing from the chair, 
and start for the forum again. 

He was brawny of build, strong and agile, 
with the swift movements of an athlete. 

Halfway down, a surly delegate, one of 
the opposing APA’s, looked up at him and 
called him a name—one that requires a smile 
with it. But the surly fellow didn't smile. 

Gage yelled in anger, leaped at the fellow, 
picked him up and struck him on the jaw, 
and sent him reeling into another row. 

His appeal from the chair placed the issue 
squarely before the delegates. 

All but a few yelled “Aye.” 

Right then and there the movement be- 
gan to slide downhill. The convention not 
only supported Gage. They cheered him. 

Henry Gage, Mason and Methodist, had 
stopped the APA drive in its tracks. 

Two years later he put the final touches 
to that group. At the Republican State 
convention he was nominated for governor, 
and won at the general election, whipping 
them soundly in both instances. The move- 
ment disintegrated and never was heard 
from again until the Klan picked up some 
of the old ashes, adding to the proscribed list 
Jews and Negroes. 

When that happened, a quarter of a cen- 
tury later, I knew one of the things to do. 

I got on my horse—an iron horse—and 
traveled through the South, speaking of the 
Bill of Rights, the guaranty of religious lib- 
erty and equal opportunity to all. I re- 
membered Henry Gage. 

Until he retired from the public arena, I 
was a devoted Gage man. 

UNVEIL STATUE OF STEPHEN M. WHITE 

He came to the courthouse yard and gave 
a fine address at the unveiling of the statue 
of Stephen W. White, in 1907. It was a 
kindly tribute to the memory of his old 
friend White, the Democrat leader, from the 
Republican leader. 

Through the years, from 1894, I had 
watched the harbor battle mainly from the 
side lines, but with a deep interest. 

White’s death left some things undone, 
among them the annexation to Los Angeles 
of the land verging the harbor site. Then, 
with 14 others, I was named on a committee 
of businessmen to develop public opinion 
and work out the annexation. 

But to go back to the early nineties, Collis 
E. Huntington, head of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad, had built a rail line to Santa 
Monica. He invested, in addition to the 
road, over $3,000,000 for the construction of 
the wharf in Santa Monica Bay. 


BATTLE OF GIANTS OVER LOS ANGELES HARBOR 

That was an awful lot of money in those 
days. 

Huntington dreamed of placing the har- 
bor there. Had he been successful, his rail- 
road would have a transcontinental monop- 
oly. 

The railroad had many powerful friends 
not only in California but in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

But he had powerful opponents too. Many 
Los Angeles businessmen were among these, 
as were White, the United States Senator, 
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and the Army engineers. They wanted the 
harbor at San Pedro. 

The conflict raged into a battle of the 
giants. 

The destiny of communities have been 
built on such conflicts as these. If the right 
idea wins, it goes ahead; if not, it stagnates. 

The destiny of Los Angeles hung on many 
threads, perhaps. All interwoven to make 
the fabric it is. But water and the harbor 
were the major threads its future hung on. 
Getting water was a question of time and 
money. 

The public support was there, as we 
learned. 

But men bitterly differed on where the 
harbor should be built. The stakes on 
either side were very high. 


HOT BATTLE OVER SITE FOR LOS ANGELES HARBOR 
TOLD 

After our marriage in St. Vibiana’s, Bertha 
and I had rented a little cottage for $15 a 
month over on the east side, on Gates street. 
It had four rooms, but we didn’t have enough 
money to furnish more than three, so the 
fourth remained empty. 

We watched the newspapers with eager- 
ness, as did every man and woman in the 
Southland, the progress of the harbor battle. 

White spoke in the United State Senate on 
the issue. He told his colleagues what the 
Army engineers held—that Santa Monica 
would never make a harbor; that it faced the 
open sea; that the waves would batter down 


“installations needed for a growing port. 


He pointed out that San Pedro, on the 
other hand was landlocked on three sides, 
and was the only adequate spot for a big 
city harbor on our immediate coast. Here 
a breakwater could be built; here a harbor 
could be made that would stand. 

He got Congress to appropriate $3,000,000 
for a breakwater at San Pedro and it was 
the first major step toward victory. 

During his high-pitched battle I made 
my first public appearance in Los Angeles, 

It was through John F. Francis, a prom- 
inent citizen. His wife was one of the Dom- 
inguez girls—of the old Spanish family. 

Several dry years had added to the depres- 
sion. So he and a group decided there would 
be a big whoopla, a fiesta lasting an entire 
week. It would take our minds off hard 
times. 

He chose me to be the captain of the 
Merry Masquers. We were to get a group to- 
gether and, as clowns, cavort around the 
queen. 

It was fun, and Mr. Francis and I became 
close friends. Hə later was vice president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and it was 
he, among others, who was instrumental in 
making me a director of the chamber, 

President of the fiesta, which was much 
like the tournament of roses, was Max Mey- 
berg. Mrs. Modini Wood was the queen. 
Active participants were Mrs. Mark Lewis, 
Mrs. O. W. Childs, Mrs. Alexander Harris, 
and M. H. Newmark, Kaspar Cohn, and nu- 
merous others I can't recall now, Certainly 
Henry O'Melvany and John Call (Asa Call's 
father), both famous attorneys, had a hand 
in it. 

Four dry years and the money panic were 
not enough to make those old citizens sorry 
for themselves. They counteracted the de- 
pression with the fiesta and other affairs. 

The shops and stores closed down for the 
full week of the affair. We had a big pa- 
rade, ending at the Fiesta Park at Pico and 
Grand. The fiesta was continued through 
1894 to 1898. 

There were the usual trouble makers try- 
ing to arouse political and religious bigotry 
out of it. But President Meyberg stamped 
his foot on it. And all had a merry time. 
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JOINS DRIVE TO ANNEX SAN PEDRO 


That’s when, in 1903, I believe, I became 
involved in Steve White's fight for a Los 
Angeles harbor. 

White had got his appropriations through 
& Republican Congress, and a Republican 
President signed the bills. Henry Gage and 
the Republicans gave him full support. The 
harbor was on its way but Wilmington and 
San Pedro were both separate units, and Los 
Angeles must annex them before the port 
could be reached. 

The president of the chamber named me 
on a committee to help get the annexation 
through. There were 15 of us. 

Bertha and I had moved out from Gates 
Street to Thirty-sixth Street and Main, where 
we rented a little place for $25 a month. 
Mary was born there. Then we moved over 
to a little nicer cottage at Jefferson Street 
near Grand, where Al (Superior Court Judge 
A. A. Scott) was born. This house cost $30 
a month rent. 

We were living there, I believe, when we 
began the first of three annexation fights. 


WIN ELECTION ON SHOESTRING STRIP 


It required that we get popular approval 
to take over a half-mile strip through Wil- 
mington and San Pedro to the sea and attach 
it to the city; otherwise, we could annex 
neither Wilmington or San Pedro. 

We won this election. Then came the 
other two annexations. 

We were at it every night, painting word 


pictures of the glorious future of the city, 


explaining that without a great harbor every- 
one would suffer. We won both annexation 
elections. The great majority of the citizens 
were very pleased. 

The path to Los Angeles from every port 
in the world had been laid out and opened. 
Los Angeles was on its way. 

And my horizon, too, was getting broader. 

The tempo of migration to Los Angeles 
began to speed up in the nineties. The word 
had spread that it made the sick well. And 
health and escape from more severe climates 
was a motivation that led many of the ablest 
to come here. 

Such reasons impelled, among others, the 
first seven presidents of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, to become Angelenos. 
Once their health was restored, it spurred 
their ambitions, keened the edge of their 
desire to build and build. They had ability 
and some had wealth. 

Such a man was Jonathan Slauson. 
Everyone recognizes the name for they have 
ridden on the boulevard which bears his 
name. He was of a wealthy Ohio family. 
His father had died and he became so ill 
that—well, here's what he told me: 


JOE SCOTT TELLS HOW PIONEERS CAME WEST 
AND DEVELOPED SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


“I was pretty sick, and feared the worst. 
I told my mother I was going to California; 
that my lungs would get strong there. 

“So she brought in two of the best doctors 
that could be found and had them examine 
me. That they did—and they said both of 
my lungs were leaking. My days, they said 
were numbered. 

“After the examination, I started to put on 
my pants and when they asked me why, I 
said: I’m leaving for California tonight.” 


OHIO’S LOSS IS SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S GAIN 


“Nonsense,” the doctors told me. They 
called my mother aside and told her I'd last, 
perhaps, until Christmas. They advised her 
to keep me home where I’d get loving care 
and die in the bosom of my family.” 

Mrs. Slauson, a widow, was very upset, but 
inclined to persuade her son to abide by the 

advice. 

She became conscious that her son was 
dressing to go out, instead of for bed, and 
asked him why. 

Im going to California tonight,” he told 
her, and then snapped at the doctors: 


“And if you want to, you can send someone 
along with me to bring the body back.” 

Slauson came to Azusa, which was all 
sand and rocks and desert growth, one big 
chaparral. In the course of years he did 
much to transform that countryside into a 
fruit and vegetable and flower garden. 

At the age of 78, he was serving with me 
on the Los Angeles Board of Education. 

His case wasn’t a rarity; it was almost the 
rule. 

These men beat mental and physical ob- 
stacles, then set out to make full lives for 
themselves. They dreamed and slaved for 
its future, and I often tell my labor union 
friends who are apt to criticize the chamber 
of commerce: 

“There wouldn't me any jobs here if these 
men didn’t make their dreams come true 
and provide them by hard work and fore- 
sight.” 

When I became a director of the Cham- 
ber, the biggest cause for difference within 
that group was based on this: 

Was Los Angeles and the Southland to 
become like the French Riviera—an agri- 
cultural and wonderland for tourists? 

Or would it become a great city, with 
manufacturing and a great harbor, and still 
retain its agriculture land tourist lures? 

There was F. O. Story, an agriculturist. 
He favored his Riviera-type development. 
He didn’t want industry here, “darkening 
the skies with its smoke.” Some agreed 
with him. 

On the other side were a number of small 
manufacturers and businessmen. Eventu- 
ally the latter won. 

I held this viewpoint—money was always 
scarce; all but very few were poor. The 
tourist trade was our No. 1 crop. Let’s do 
all we can to encourage it now. The other 
things will come as we gain wealth and 
population. 

The same view I held later, when we 
formed the first good-roads program in the 
State. They were primitive days, as far as 
Toads were concerned. 

“The tourists will come in autos,” I re- 
member arguing. “But the mud in rainy 
season will be up to the hub caps, and 
in the dry season, all they'll get is dust.” 

Being president of the chamber at the 
time I named a committee to call on the 
Governor and the legislature. We presented 
our program, a well-prepared one. 

It called for 350 miles of new roads, at 
$10,000 a mile. 

The legislature and Governor gave us the 
$2,500,000. 

That's how California’s road program be- 
gan. Other counties followed and California 
became the State with the best roads in the 
Nation. 

With able men coming here to obtain good 
health, and getting it, it was only natural 
that their love and pride in this—their land 
of salvation—would grow, California to them 
was magic. 

This provided the seed for the California 
booster That's how Los Angeles be- 
came and remained through the years my 
No. 1 client without fee. It was very 
catching. 

The same is true of thousands of others. 

It was in 1902, I believe, that I was sent by 
the Knights of Columbus as a delegate to 
its national convention in New Haven, Conn, 
I was a young blade, unknown to its vast 

tion, until an accident happened in 


The spring floods, as they did recently, 
flooded the Missouri Valley, inundated the 
countryside. 

The train I was on was marooned—cut off 
before and behind by flooded and torn tracks. 
We were there 3 days, isolated. But we had 
enough to eat and were well enough. 

As soon as our train got through and 
reached a big town, I wired the reason for 
my delay, and said I'd be on hand to vote 
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for the election of officers and attend the 
closing dinner. 

The bigwigs running the convention, as- 

I would be a personable speaker and 
tell them about the dramatic escape from the 
floods, put me on the list of speakers at the 
big banquet. 

Imagine my pleasure at being told I was to 
be one of the speakers at this great affair. 
For a young fellow, it was, I thought, my 
big moment. 

But when I saw the program, there it was. 
I was the thirteenth of a program of 14 
speakers. 


STUFFED SHIRT GETS HIS IRE UP 


The dinner was a gala affair. But I was 
seated next to a stuffed shirt who kept an- 
noying me by telling me he knew all about 
California; and how all Californians boasted 
they had the biggest oranges, the biggest 
pumpkins, the biggest mountains—the 
biggest everything. I was on the Atlantic 
seaboard now and at the home of Yale. New 
Haven was the place, etc., etc. He was a bore. 

Then the speaking began, and in the 
course of time, the oratory began to take on 
the theme of boasting of respective native 
States. 

“I am from Massachusetts,” said one 
speaker. “It’s impossible to overpraise the 
grand old Bay State with its Plymouth Rock, 
symbol of the dawn of liberty * * and 
I'll stand you in the shadow of Bunker Hill 
* + and take you to Fanueil Hall and 
show you the statutes of Daniel Webster and 
Wendell Phillips * * * and on and 
on + * ” 

“What’s Massachusetts,” the next speaker, 
of Philadelphia, scornfully declared. “Come 
to Pennsylvania and I'll show you the cradle 
of liberty * * the Liberty bell * + * 
Til show you where the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution were 
written + the State where wealth 
under the ground could outbuy all the other 
States.” 


COLUMBUS LANDED ON WRONG COAST 


And the New Yorker told of his rich State, 
and its city where its banks hold the finan- 
ces of the Nation in the palm of its hands.” 

And then came the Virginian boasting of 
George Washington, and Jefferson, Thomas 
Marshall, and Monroe and Madison and 
Clark. Then Ohio, the State “that gave the 
Nation its Presidents,” and so on. 

Well, I was the thirteenth speaker. By 
that time, it was early morning, the audience 
was tired; the champagne bottles empty. 
I was in no mood to put up with any more 
of their blarney. I stood up and said: 

“Well, gentlemen, I'm from California, 
about which you have undoubtedly heard a 
great deal. And I'll add only this: 

“If Columbus had landed on the Pacific 
Coast, you suckers would still be undis- 
covered to this very day.” 


The Joe Scott Story—No. 7 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott Story previously referred to: 


Well, that brief speech helped us later to 
bring the biggest convention up to that time 
to Los Angeles. 

We depend on the tourist trade and 
conventions to bring needed dollars, 
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The Knights came by the thousands, more 
than 5,000 in all. That was an unheard of 
number to attend a convention in those 
days. They came by special trains from all 
points. 

URGED TO GO ON SCHOOL BOARD 

From San Francisco and the north, they 
came by boat. The old Queen was loaded 
to the bridge. Two special trains carried 
the visitors to the Mission at San Juan Cap- 
istrano on a side trip. 

I was chairman of the convention, and 
thus came into the public eye. It was due 
to this, partly at least, in 1906, W. H. Wash- 
burn, school board president and a direc- 
tor of the chamber of commerce, suggested 
I go on the school board. 

“It needs some youth,” he said. 

I was making friends, the kind that stood 
by me through these years, through all my 
battles. Washburn, on whose bank direc- 
torate, the Equitable Savings Bank, I served 
for 7 years, had taken a fancy to me. 

Then there were John Muir, Chris Con- 
nelly, and Charles Lummish, J. O. Koepfii, 
Gene Fishburn, Jonathan Slauson—dear 
friends, whose energies helped build this 
city. We were engaged together in the har- 
bor and other civic projects. 

All are gone now except big Frank Simp- 
son, who now is 92. 

I was associated with many more on the 
board of the Southwest Museum, which 
gathers and exhibits historical and scientific 
Indian and other lore of the area. I have 
been on the museum board for nearly half 
a century. 

I sold my stock in the Equitable Bank for 
$2,500 when it merged with the Security 
Bank. I needed the money. I think it was 
about that time I bought a house at Eighth 
and Hoover Streets. 


TELLS JOINING FIGHT FOR IRISH FREEDOM 


Just a week or two ago, I flew to New 
York to make the presentation of the gold 
medal of the Irish-American Historical So- 
ciety to Senator Pat MacCarran, of Nevada. 

A distinguished American who had given 
a long life in the service of his country, 
holding many offices, including chief justice 
of Nevada's Supreme Court, Pat likewise re- 
tains something that to me is apt to become 
lost in the modern shuffle. 

It's a pioneer love of freedom—the kind 
of a love that the early American had; that 
the Washingtons, Jeffersons, Jacksons, Lin- 
colns, and Grants held. It's a single-minded 
idea that man must be free to achieve God’s 
will; that love of God and love of country 
are indivisible. 

Of course that love is not confined to our 
shores. But I find many young people today 
confused about it. 

My sympathies have always gone to men 
fighting for freedom. I helped all I could in 
the Irish movement. I got a love of Ire- 
land’s hopes from my Irish mother. 


DE VALERA COMES HERE SEEKING HELP 


I can’t understand the modern young pinko 
or Red who works to put nations into slav- 
ery—a complete reversal of all I have held 
dear. I helped men fight to be free of foreign 
restriction or tyranny, as did thousands of 
Americans of my generation. 

That was true of millions in this country 
who had no Irish heritage—but they held 
dear the American heritage of helping a 
people achieve liberty. 

It also is true that many men opposed, 
and some went so far as to revile or try to 
block our help to the struggling Irish, when 
the climax of their centuries-old fight to 
have a nation of their own neared. 

In 1919 Eamon De Valera, Irish republican 
leader and since and now premier of the 
hard-won republic, made his first visit to Los 
Angeles. 

There was a price on Dev's“ head. The 
English police were after him. The agitation 


was constant and bitter. DeValera escaped 
to the United States. He shoveled coal, was 
a stoker on a freighter, and thus evaded the 
police. 

He came to ask help from Americans of 
all kinds—Irish-Americans in particular. 


IRISH PATRIOT WELL GUARDED HERE 


I hired a hall for his mass meeting here. 
But some of my enemies raised a rumpus, 
and my friend who rented me the hall 
told me: 

“Joe, you have every legal right to that hall. 
But I'm getting abuse right and left. Can't 
you go somewhere else?” 

We could and did, but not without scorch- 
ing considerably those who caused the 
change. I was a pretty fiery lad then, and 
had, as the Irish say, “a tongue in my head.” 

The old ball park was at Washington and 
Grand Avenue. We packaged 15,000 into 
it. We gave De Valera every protection he 
needed. A dozen, sometimes 30, prominent 
Los Angeles men guarded him. By his right 
hand at all times was a young veteran of 
World War I who had won our country’s 
highest award—the Congressional Medal of 
Honor. 

We accompanied him to San Diego for his 
meeting there, and never left him alone. 
We took no chance that he might be picked 
up, whisked across the border and returned 
to England for hanging. 

He toured the country safely. No for- 
eign nation could legally touch him, be- 
cause: 

The leading Irish republican, and now the 
Premier of Eire, was an American citizen. 

He had been born in New York. 

And today, as far as I know, he still re- 
tains that citizenship. Eire is one of the 
few places in the world where dual citizen- 
ship is permitted under the law. 

In 1898, when Bishop George Montgomery 
was head of the Monterey-Los Angeles dio- 
cese, a number of prominent men here 
formed what we called the Newman Club, 
Many were college men. 

Later, a similar type club was formed by 
the bishop at Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. Newman Clubs for 
college students are on virtually every cam- 
pus in America today. 

John T. Francis was president, I was sec- 
retary, later president. On the board were 
such men as Stephen M. White, John J. 
Fay, who was president of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank; James C. Kays, Senator Del 
Valle, Zach Montgomery, an uncle of the 
bishop and assistant United States Attorney 
General under Grover Cleveland; H. C. Dil- 
lon, Isadore Dockweiler, Dr. H. H. Maynard, 
and others. 

Some of these men were deeply interested 
in the chamber of commerce, and got me 
interested. It was the chamber that put me 
on the school board. The teachers were 
being pushed around by the wardheelers of 
the day, and the chamber proposed a non- 
partisan board elected at large. They put 
it through, with the aim of getting leading 
members of the community, who were in- 
terested in education, to oversee and de- 
velop a fine school system here. 


SCHOOL BOARD PREXY PLAYS WITH KIDS 


Bertha and I had married in 1898 and, by 
the time we had bought the house on Hoover 
Street, we had eight children. We lived there 
and at 984 Elden Avenue until 1917, when 
we moved to Pasadena. 

The children went to Hoover Street School. 
I had a surry and horse; the youngsters old 
enough had bikes. We had a cow, which 
the boys and a young fellow staying with us 
and going to school, he’s Msgr. Daniel Kee- 
nan of the Fresno diocese now, would take 
up to San Marino to pasture. Dan Keenan 
did the milking. 

The horse, which we called Babe, was an 
old race horse. 
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My life as a lawyer, as a citizen deeply 
interested in the Chamber of Commerce and 
the school system of which I was president, 
was a very active one. But I reserved week 
ends for my children. 

In those days our schools didn’t have the 
big athletic grounds, facilities, and pro- 
grams of today. We didn't have the money. 

Perhaps a president of the board of edu- 
cation should be more dignified, but I used 
to take time off and go out and teach the 
schoolboys how to throw a football. I 
taught many how to play soccer, now a pop- 
ular game here, and to play baseball. 

My interest was in developing two things 
in the school system—a closer relationship 
between parent and teacher, and an athletic 
program to give the children sound bodies, 
as well as happy and developed minds. 


TAKES OFF HAT TO SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Phoebe Millicent Hearst, famed mother of 
the famed publisher, W. R. Hearst, had been 
one of the founders of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. Many a night I went out to 
speak to parents, to help stimulate the growth 
of this organization. 

Catholics are proud of their nuns, who 
give up this world’s material things and 
teach in their parochial schools. Indeed, 
they cannot be too proud of them. 

But all Americans should be deeply proud 
and grateful, as I am, of our public school 
teachers. Here are these women, living in 
the world, devoting their lives that our chil- 
dren may develop into sound adults, with 
trained minds, patriotic hearts, and healthy 
bodies. 

At these parent-teacher meetings, the par- 
ent can hear why her Jimmy, who is a good 
boy at home, is a Turk at school; here both 
teachers and parents can quietly work out 
methods to make him a good boy both places. 

I've often heard mothers say how tired 
they were after caring for their sons for an 
hour or two. 

“Those children wear me down,” they say. 

I've never heard a school teacher complain, 
although instead of 1, 2, or 3, the teacher 
will have 30 or 40 of the youngsters for a full 
5-hour day. 


GOES EAST TO HELP SAN FRANCISCO GET FAIR 


My son, Father John Patrick, who died in 
1948, had gone 8 years to Hoover Street 
School, as well as kindergarten. At his death 
I received many wonderful letters of sym- 
pathy. But none more touching than that, 
signed by nine teachers from that school, 
who remembered Father Pat when he was a 
little fellow there. They remembered him 
for 32 years after they had seen him leave 
their school for high school. 

I have never regretted a minute I spent on 
those ball fields, at the parents meetings, or 
speaking at commencements—and there were 
thousands of them not only in Los Angeles 
but from border to border. 

Every year for the past 35 years I have ad- 
dressed the students at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in South Bend. I hope to do it until 
the day God takes my voice from me. 

A number of colleges and universities have 
honored me with degrees, and Notre Dame 
with the Laetare Medal. I prize every one 
of them. 

SCOTTS ON WHEELS, THE SUNDAY PARADE 

Who can say that it is not necessary to 
earn the title “good citizen” as well as “good 
lawyer?” I say to all young people today 
try to be a good citizen, as well as good in 
your calling. 

But to get back to those Sundays 45 and 
50 years ago, we'd get up early for mass, 
breakfast, and get our lunches packed. 
Mother stayed home to rest. She needed it 
after the week. This was my day with the 
children. 

The older ones each had a bike and had 
them ready for the road. I tossed the little 
ones in the back of the surrey, hitched up 
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Babe, the horse, and off we went to the 
beach. 

The road out was all cowpaths. We'd take 
what is now Wilshire Boulevard, or Wash- 
ington Boulevard. When we got out a piece, 
Td open up and sing, trying to keep beat 
with the horse. The kids trailed along— 
the Sunday parade of Scotts—on their 
wheels. 

It was quite a caravan. I was insistent 
that the children had vegetables, eggs, and 
milk, I wasn’t much for meat for growing 
children. 


PICNICS AND NIGHTS UNDER CALIFORNIA SKIES 


And I was adamant that they have, both 
girls and boys, college educations and the 
ability to swim. They learned to swim at 
the beach and in the mountains. My boys 
slept out in the high Sierras under the skies 
many a summer. 

Nor did I want any to fear anything. We 
all did things together. 

At Venice we rode the roller coaster— 
scary for the little ones—but they came along 
anyhow and got over their fears. 

When we got back from these Sunday 
jaunts, or Hibernian picnics at Redondo, or 
the famous joint Catholic picnics where 
5,000 would gather, I'd tell them when we 
got home; 

“You've had a big day; now, to bed early.” 

Believe me, they'd be half asleep before 
they reached the beds. 

The family caravan was such the day of 
the first airplane flight from Dominguez to 
Baldwin ranch. That must have been 
around 1910. 

The plane was to leave the Dominguez 
field. Adults were charged $2, children half 
that. I drove down with the older ones fol- 
lowing on their bikes We got up on a hill 
at the field to watch the plane take off. 
None of us had ever seen one fly. It was 
just a few years since the Kittyhawk trial 
by the Wright Brothers. 

The mechanics were trying to crank the 
engine. But it wouldn’t move. I thought 
to myself: 

“I've been made a sucker.” 

Just then they gave it a big thrust and 
the engine began roaring, the propeller 
whirring, and like a bird, it took off. 

The boys pedaled their bikes after the 
plane, all the way out to Baldwin ranch, 
now Santa Anita, and back home. They 
were pretty sturdy, but a tired lot that night, 
They must have traveled 60 miles. 

We Scotts have always been great base- 
ball and football fans. With the boys, we 
went to the football games at the grounds 
at Pico and Grand Avenue, where there was 
a bicycle track, and at Washington and 
Grand, where the Angels’ baseball park was 
situated. 

Henry Berry, owner of the Los Angeles 
Baseball Club, was a neighbor, and Eddie 
Maier, owner of the old Vernon Club (now 
Hollywood) was a close friend. 

We were their No. 1 rooters. This was our 
Saturday afternoon enjoyment. I still go 
to every game possible. 

Years later, when I was chairman of the 
Lindbergh welcoming committee, I told him 
of that first Los Angeles plane flight. I 
never thought that day that 20, 30, 40 years 
later I would be fiying to Buenos Aires, to 
New York, to England, and the Continent 
in great palatial ships almost as fast as 
sound. 

Up to today scores of young lawyers have 
passed through my office and are out on 
their own, practicing law. Most of them 
came to me from school, freshly admitted 
to the bar. 

I have always been deeply interested in 
being more than a lawyer; proud of my 50 
years with the chamber. I have told all 
these young men to be more than a lawyer. 
They should. be, above all, citizens, inter- 
ested in the civic development of their com- 
munity, State, and Nation, It’s more im- 


portant that they take an interest in politics, 
in welfare, in church and state than in their 
own private affairs. 

It’s nothing revolutionary. There’s this 
truth to it, “Bread cast on the waters comes 
back manyfold.” 

In our striving to bring people and money 
to keep our community alive and Kicking, 
we sought conventions from everywhere. 
And when it was thought in 1910 that San 
Francisco had a chance to get the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition away from New Orleans, 
the leaders of Los Angeles and the State 
decided I should go to Washington. 


WORKS WITH SENATOR FRANK FLINT 


Although the exposition was 5 years into 
the future, they felt that now was the time 
to get the congressional authorization and 
appropriation, and I, as chamber president, 
was to heip. 

Our community would profit immeasura- 
bly, they said. 

“Surely, no one would come to California 
without visiting Los Angeles,” I heard them 
say, and I've heard that saying echo down 
through the years. And it’s pretty true. 
Gov. Hiram Johnson also wantea me to go. 

So I packed my bag for a 2-month stay in 
the capital. I spoke to every congressional 
group or audience that would listen to me 
there. 

Frank P. Flint was United States Senator 
from California and active in the fight. 

New Orleans was after the exposition and 
had plenty of influence. So we had to work 
hard. é 

Senator Flint was worried about New 
York's Congressmen, and I suggested that 
Charlie Murphy, New York's Tammany boss, 
could help us. 

Years before I had taught Murphy's 
younger brother to play ball at St. Bonaven- 
ture College. I had visited their venerable 
old mother; I had even been in Murphy's 
famous saloon. 


GETS HELP OF TAMMANY BOSS 


“Go up and see Murphy, Joe,” the Senator 
said. “Ask him if the New York Congress- 
men are pledged irretrievably to New Orleans. 
Try to get him to speak for us and get the 
votes.“ 

I went home to Los Angeles for Christmas 
and then, after returning to Washington, 
went to visit Murphy in New York. He was 
very pleasant. 

We're not committed to New Orleans at 
all,” he said. “And I’m glad to be able to 
help you, even if you are a Republican.” 

That settled that and gave us an impor- 
tant group of Democratic votes. 

Hiram Johnson was governor of California, 
and I was a strong supporter of his. 

It was arranged, after I had made a public 
address in behalf of San Francisco, to meet 
President William Howard Taft. 

The President graciously asked Mrs. Scott 
and me to lunch. I suppose I gave him the 
big act and told him of the glories of Califor- 
nia. For when it was over, he good-natured- 
ly gave me his photo, autographed to “Los 
Angeles’ Booster.” 

SUPPORTS TAFT OVER ROOSEVELT 

A few years later, when he was being op- 
posed by Teddy Roosevelt and Woodrow Wil- 
son, I tried to repay this favor to Taft, cam- 
paigning in his behalf. 

(In the 1912 campaign President William 
Howard Taft was renominated by the Re- 
publican Party. Theodore Roosevelt, who 
had preceded Taft in the White House, split 
with his party and ran on the Progressive 
ticket, with California's Senator Hiram 
Johnson as Vice President. Woodrow Wil- 
son won the Democratic nomination over 
Champ Clark with these results: Woodrow 
Wilson won, but failed to get a majority vote; 
Roosevelt ran second in the popular and 
electoral vote; Taft third.) 

Hiram Johnson supported Teddy Roose- 
velt and the Progressives, and that was the 
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only time in my life I differed with John- 
son. I campaigned for Taft, 

Just recently I met Senator Bon Tart, the 
President's son, who is now campaigning for 
the presidency. I told him: 

“Back in 1912 I helped your father 
Utah and Vermont.” 7 

They were the only two States, as I recall, 
that he carried. 

That election was fateful. Had Taft won 
instead of Woodrow Wilson, Teddy would 
have been his Secretary of State. 

And Roosevelt, with his characteristic 
force, bluntness, and fearlessness would 
have dared the Kaiser to cross the Belgian 
border, with the alternative of the United 
States going to war. I doubt if the Kaiser, 
had he known the United States would op- 
pose him, would ever have started World 
War I. 

World War I has been dimmed in the 
minds of the younger people, overshadowed 
by World War II and subsequent events. 

But when it came to us in 1917, we plunged 
into it with all the feverish energy and de- 
votion we possessed. 

I had resigned from the presidency of the 
school board, engaged in the legal battle 
with General Otis, and was attending to my 
law practice when I was chosen chairman of 
the draft appeals board. 

Aside from local charities, my only pre- 
vious experience of a broad nature had been 
in 1906, when I was named on a committee 
to help the stricken in the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire. We had gone to that 
devastated city and helped organize and 
helped care for the injured, the homeless, the 
hungry. We had raised funds for that pur- 
pose then. 

Now again a similar but larger task con- 
fronted us; we must raise funds and care for 
our boys over in France. The entire com- 
munity joined in and we were successful— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew sacrificed and 
helped together, That was the year intol- 
erance was given its greatest blow. 

Strangely bred out of the sufferings of war, 
men forgot many of their prejudices and 
began understanding each other better. The 
effect has been accumulative until this day, 
when bigotry is now mainly a secret, hidden, 
although still loathsome thing. We have 
progressed. 


The Joe Scott Story—No. 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott Story previously referred to: 


QUESTION RISES OVER PASSPORT 


A veteran now in the Knights of Columbus, 
Los Angeles, and other officials decided I was 
to go to Paris as commissioner to organize 
the K. of C. fellows at the front. I resigned 
from the appeals board and readied myself 
for the trip. 

Before I left I had been called on to speak 
at the bar association meeting in San Jose. 
When I returned late one night my wife 
had a telegram for me at the door. 

There was a question about my passport. 
Col. Pat Gallagher, of Louisville, Ky., who 
was arranging my mission to France, had 
wired that some serious obstacles had arisen 
which might prevent the State Department 
from granting me permission to go. 

I called him by phone and asked him to 
meet me immediately in Washington.. I 
also phoned James Flaherty, head of the 
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Enights of Columbus in New Haven, with 
the same request. We met in Washington 
and called on Senator Hiram Johnson. 
Senator Phelan, of San Francisco, and 
Congressman Hahn, of the same city, joined 
the gathering. 
SENATOR JOHNSON RUSHES INTO FIGHT 


It developed my old enemies in Los Angeles 
had used their influence in the State Depart- 
ment, and had complained that one who was 
fighting for Irish freedom such as I, was a 
security risk. England and the United 
States were allies—an Irishman such as I 
had no right to be with our boys in France, 
they maintained. 

Senator Johnson and I had been closely 
associated for many years, politically and 
personally. He was no man to countenance 
such a trick, especially on a friend. He blew 
his top. 

“War has silenced speech in many re- 
spects,”’ he shouted when he heard the story, 
“but there is one last place in this land where 
we can still speak freely. That is the Senate 
of the United States. If such treatment is 
accorded a man of Joe Scott’s patriotism, 
his standing as a citizen of California, I'll 
blow the dome off this Capitol.” 

He called Secretary of State Robert Lans- 
ing. Senator Phelan and Congressman Hahn 
insisted on going with us, and we met the 
quiet, scholarly Lansing in his office. 

Johnson was vehement. If I ever deserve 
the accolades he poured on me I should be a 
very happy man. 

He was a rugged individual always, but I 
never saw him so angry. His eyes flashed and 
his fists flailed the air as he told of my vir- 
tues and my enemies’ faults. 

I said little, presenting a Times editorial 
calling me, in so many words, a danger to the 
Nation. I said the passport matter was ur- 
gent, because this was Tuesday, and I must 
be in New York the next day. Sailing dates 
were variable due to the German submarine 
threat. 

“I can't take a chance on waiting, Mr. 
Lansing, and I will not stand for these peo- 
ple stopping me from going to France,” I 
said. 

He smiled, took my hotel address, and told 


“You'll hear from me as soon as I can get 
together with my staff.” 

By a strange coincidence, on my way out 
of the building I met Isadore Dockweiler, 
then Democratic leader in California. 

Isadore was returning home. 

“Tell those people in Los Angeles,” I said 
to him, “that if they stop me from getting a 
passport on that fakery, I'll be back and sue 
them for $250,000.” 

Isadore just grinned. But I was serious. 

Two hours later a letter came from Secre- 
tary Lansing, and enclosed in it was my 
passport. 

The German submarines didn't catch up 
with our ship, and we arrived in Paris safely. 

Around that bejewelled city, instead of its 
traditional aura of gayety, there was a halo 
of sorrow—a halo sanctified by the sacrifices 
of our boys at Chateau Thierry, just a few 
days before I arrived. 

The German divisions had been sweeping 
on and Marshal Foch begged for help from 
General Pershing. He had sent them help— 
our marines. 

At Chateau Thierry the Germans met our 
marines head-on for the first time in a 
major engagement. It was the bloodiest 
battle of the war, followed by the Battle of 
the Marne. 

Our boys fell like flles—but those that still 
stood made with their bodies and guns and 
bayonets that wall that the Allies and peace- 
ful men of the world had prayed for. 

Twenty-seven miles out of Paris, with the 
great city and heart of France threatened, 
our boys stopped the Germans cold. The 
Axis at that moment was licked; the Kaiser 
conquered. For the Germans never gained 
another inch after that day at the Marne, 


Twenty-seven miles from Paris the war 
Was raging. Paris was the objective. 

Every road from the battlefield to the city 
was packed with carts, wagons, carriages, 
flivvers, and ambulances—every vehicle that 
could haul the wounded into Paris. 

Hospitals were set up everywhere. Our 
welfare men were at one or the other and 
I was serving at the Neuilly Hospital—the 
largest. 

Our duties were to talk with the boys 
able to talk; to cheer them; to give them 
cigarettes, candy; write home for them— 
do any one of a hundred little helpful jobs. 
Tragedy was everywhere. 

The surgical departments worked day and 
night. We helped admit the boys, rushed 
the more seriously injured to the surgeons; 
chatted with those who had hope of pulling 
through. 


FIGHTING KELLY GOES WITH SMILE 


I came across a young, pink-cheeked lad, 
bady hurt. He had been brought in by a 
cart. 

His name was Frank Kelly; he was from 
San Francisco. 

“Ssuth of the slot?“ I asked him. And he 
grinned, wanly. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“My name is Joe Scott 
from California,” I answered. 

“Mr. Scott * + just to hear the word 
California “ it’s like heaven. 

“Mr. Scott from California 
„ you're certainly easy on the eye.” 

He tried to be gracious, but it was an 
effort. 

“Kelly,” I said, “where’s Burke and Shea?” 

Then he did smile. It was a phrase from 
a popular soldiers’ ballad called The Fight- 
ing Race, written by Joseph Clarke long be- 
fore. 

It told of the wars, the Revolution, San 
Juan Hill—all of the famous battles—and 
its three figures in all the wars for freedom 
were Kelly, Burke, and Shea. 

“That’s a fighting name 
I said. 

“Yes, sir; it is.” 

His eyes beamed thanks, and from them 
reflected love and memories of his home in 
California. He was quickly wheeled to sur- 


I'm 


» Kelly,” 


gery. 
We worked through the night. And the 
next morning when I tried to look him up 
he was gone. 
God had taken the young fellow. And I 
thought again of the lines of the Clarke 
poem: 


„Oh, the fighting races don’t die out 
If they seldom die in bed. 
For love is first in their hearts, no doubt,’ 
Said Burke; then Kelly said: 
When Michael, the Irish Archangel, stands 
The angel with the sword * * * 
And the battle-dead from a hundred lands, 
Are ranged in one big horde. 
Our line, that for Gabriel’s trumpet waits, 
Will stretch three deep that day * * > 
From Jehoshaphat to the Golden 
Gates >» : 
Kelly and Burke and Shea.“ 
—Joseph I. C. Clarke. 


I have been privileged to live longer than 
most men, and I wonder sometimes what 
was my greatest thrill during those years, 
I think this was it: 

There were 250,000 German soldiers just 
an hour by car from Paris, hoping to take 
over, on July 4, 1918, and crush Paris and 
the Allies. 

American troops were pouring in on every 
available boat. The battlefield was already 
wet with American blood; the skies were red 
everywhere. 

And on this Fourth of July, 6,000 miles 
from home, I stood along the sidewalk on 
the Champs Elysees and watched column 
after column of our boy soldiers, marines, 
sailors, march by with the men of France 
and England, 
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At the head of our lads there was a great 
collection of our flags—the Stars and Stripes 
floating by in the gentle summer breeze. 
Behind them, erect, proud, well-trained, our 
American boys marched. They radiated the 
sense of freedom and sureness that will al- 
ways be theirs. 

A lump came in my throat; tears flowed 
from my eyes, unashamedly. Behind these 
American columns of doughboys were mil- 
lions more as fine and proud, dedicated to 
freedom wherever they would go. 

Among them were the Kellys, Burkes, and 
Sheas, and the men of every other proud 
race on this world, white, yellow, and black. 


HEART THRILLS TO MARCHING AMERICANS 


And I foresaw that coming after them 
would be other men of other generations, 
sons of the same; and grandsons, and on, 
courageous, free, confident in their freedom 
until the Day of Judgment. 

The Kaiser's troops were finely trained, 
perhaps. But our freemen are magnificent. 

I think of this scene these days when 
I hear of the “hard, tough core of the Com- 
munists,” propelling their will here and 
there. 

And I say to myself: “Yes; perhaps that 
is so; but for every tough,, hard core of 
communism, there is a harder, tougher core 
of Americans—for Americans are not a race, 
but an idea. They are the living, moving, 
loving, fighting symbol of freedom—a sym- 
bol that will never die.” 

I told previously of my youngest brother, 
Walter, who was killed later on in the war. 
I got the sad telegram just before I was to 
speak to the boys at the naval submarine 
base in San Diego. 

Two other brothers also came here. One, 
Alfred, was killed in a Nevada mine. An- 
other, Fred A. Scott, an engineer for the 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co., raised a fine 
family of children and grandchildren. He 
now is retired, and lives in San Diego County. 

The times were good in 1924, the city 
growing. And the area was plagued by hun- 
dreds of appeals for charitable purposes, 
many of them good, and deserving; some few 
questionable. 


HELPS TO BUILD COMMUNITY CHEST 


But the men and women who gave gen- 
erously were beset on all sides, and those 
who would give of their time as well as 
wealth swamped with pressures to go on this 
board or that. 

Richard Pridham, then president of the 
chamber of commerce and a leader in chari- 
table affairs, named me chairman of a com- 
mittee to contact the various hospitals and 
welfare agencies, with the aim of forming 
one big organization to gather funds. 

Out of it came the community chest, 
which lumped most of the great deserving 
humane activities of the community into 
one group. 

One fund to give to, it provided all more 
time for their specific charitable interests. 
It came as a blessing, but only after hard 
work, long hours of persuasion, the break- 
down of stubborn provincialism over one's 
particular charity. 

Everyone thought his campaign and his 
welfare group the most necessary. 

BECOMES PRESIDENT OF NEW AGENCY 

I remember doggedly trying to persuada 
one woman, the head of a children’s agency, 
for 3 months, before she accepted the idea 
of a consolidated appeal. A woman of the 
loftiest motives, she gave in on the basis that 
charity is an all-embracing virtue, not de- 
signed to be the exclusive gift of one group 
alone. 

So eventually the community chest came 
into being. With the Wall Street market 
crash in 1929, the depression began to move 
in on us. 

A year later, I was elected to serve as its 
president, remaining in that post through 
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1932. Also I served as chairman of the coun- 
ty’s Federal Emergency Committee. 

‘They were most distressing years. We were 
swamped with cries of help from men and 
women and children, who were facing ene- 
mies against whom weapons were not easily 
provided—such enemies as growing unem- 
ployment; hunger, disease, and the accom- 
panying worry and lowering morale. 


CHOSEN AS MOST USEFUL CITIZEN 


My own morale, not too high as the fight 
against these seemed almost hopeless, was 
given one lift, a significant one for me. 

Honors away from home are always gra- 
ciously received. But the donors, my own 
community neighbors, will never know the 
great feelings that moved inside me when, 
after those trying I was awarded a 
watch by the Los Angeles Realty Board. 

On it was inscribed: “To Los Angeles most 
useful citizen.” 

It was my silver lining in those dark- 
clouded years. 

There are 101 kinds of fears, but, like 
humor and the other emotions, they depend 
principally on the environment and contacts. 

A depression can produce one type. I had 
several other experiences with fear in my 
life. 

One happened when I was about to sail 
for the United States from Liverpool, Eng- 
land, on the great adventure in 1889. 

My sorrowing mother and father were at 
the dock. It was natural that I, too, would 
be deeply moved. All the thoughts of a 
lifetime separation were moving through my 
mind. Perhaps I would never see them 
again. America in those days was a far- 
off place, not an overnight luxury trip by 


In was in this deep gloom that, after say- 
ing “good-by,” I started up the gangplank. 
But I hadn’t moved two steps when a power- 
ful hand took my arm and a heavy English 
voice said: 

Just a moment, sir; come with me.“ 

There was an ominous tone to the words, 
I turned around. 


(CHARGED WITH BEING A BRITISH DESERTER 


A tall British soldier, a redcoat, had 
stopped me. 

“What are you stopping me for?” I asked. 

“Come with me; you are wanted at head- 
quarters. You are a deserter from the Brit- 
ish Army.” 

There was a flurry on the dock; my parents 
and relatives were brushed aside. My sor- 
row was turned into anger. I saw visions 
of going to a British prison instead of sail- 
ing for my great adventure in America, 

“This certainly is ridiculous,” I told the 
redcoat. “How could I desert from some- 
thing I’ve never been in?” 

He was firm. I was taken off to the British 
Army headquarters. 

The officer in charge took me into a small 
room with some others. I asked him what 
he meant taking me into custody. , 

SHOW HIM PHOTO OF HIS DOUBLE 

He showed me a photo. I was amazed. 
It was as if I were looking into a mirror. 
I could understand why they had taken me 
in custody. Came a moment of fear. Would 
there be no America for me? Then I calmed 
down and studied the picture. 

The features of that man were identical 
to mine: facial contour, eyes, nose, brows, 
lips. 

ut there was one difference, and that 
saved me from at least a lengthy incarcera- 
tion. That man had a scar on his right 
cheek. And I hadn't. y 

The military recognized that important 
difference. I was set free, and caught my 
boat, 

Then there's another type of fear—com- 
pounded of strange surroundings plus fa- 
mous people. 

In my lifetime I have faced thousands of 
audiences of all types. In 10% years on the 


school board the number of children I talked 
to and the number of diplomas I handed out 
to Los Angeles graduates is beyond my ability 
to count. 


DREADS SPEAKING AT ALMA MATER 


Just the other night at the Republican 
$100 dinner, I was seated beside a lovely 
little lady. I introduced myself. Her hair 
was graying; she wasn't young. But she 
made me warmly welcome at her table, 
saying: 

“I have never met you but once, Mr. Scott, 
and that was nearly 40 years ago, when you 
handed me my high-school diploma.” 

I have grown so accustomed to audiences 
that, if there have been distinguished speak- 
ers before me, rather than burden the crowd 
with too much speaking, I sometimes sing 
a song. Of course, the crowd would have to 
be pretty much my own friends and neigh- 
bors—and not like the one I really was afraid 
to address. 

That was a long time ago, 1908. I was 
pretty sure of myself then, too. But I was 
signally honored by being invited to speak 
at the one hundredth anniversary of my own 
college, Ushaw, in England. 

The invitation was up to that time the 
greatest honor in my life. It has remained 
one of my fondest memories and compli- 
ments. 

But when I arrived at the college to speak, 
I found I was going to face many of the 
greatest educators in Europe: cardinals of 
the Catholic church, leaders in public life 
in Great Britain, and other distin, 
minds. I was wishing myself back in my 
little Los Angeles office. 


CONCLUDES FEAR IS WASTE OF TIME 


I trembled with the fear of unworthiness. 
Who was I, a young Los Angeles lawyer, to 
talk to these leaders of an old civilization? 

Canon Rooney was there. He had been 
my pastor in the old home. It was he who 
had arranged for me to go up to Ushaw to 
college; to him I was most indebteded in my 
life, except only my parents. 

He was elderly, and very serious. It was 
rather a serious occasion. And as I sat 
beside him, waiting to be called, I turned to 
him and, using American slang with which 
he was not familiar, said: 

“Canon Rooney”—and I pointed fearfully 
to the audience, “I have cold feet.” 

The gentle old priest looked at me pityingly 
and remarked: 

“Joseph, that is very serious. You must 
not neglect yourself like that. Cold feet is 
a certain sign of incipient pneumonia.” 

It was an unintentional joke. But it con- 
quered my trembling. I smiled and ex- 
plained what I meant. He grunted. He was 
a purist and had no time for slang. 

The audience was kind to me, as were the 
English press who commented on my address. 

It’s a great waste of time, actually, to be 
afraid of anything except the just anger of 
God. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 
REVIVES OLD MEMORIES 

It seems not very long ago that I was only 
72, and many of my friends prepared a din- 
ner for me in the California Club. It marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of my arrival in the 
United States—an immigrant with $50 in my 
pocket. 

Sitting around me were men bearing the 
famous pioneer names of the Southland, 
names made famous by their deeds, 

James R. Page, and Byron C. Hanna, and 
Archbishop J. J. Cantwell, with William B, 
Munro presiding, were at the speaker's table. 

And on my right sat Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer President of the United States. 

Before me was a sea of faces, men of many 
races and creeds, looking handsome and 
happy in their evening clothes. 

Similar dinners have been given me since, 
for my work with the university religious 
conference aimed to bring together Protes- 
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tant, Catholic, and Jew; at the Knights of 
Columbus dinner on my seventy-fifth birth- 
day, marked by beautiful speeches by Wil- 
liam Marquard, Joseph I. Breen, Francis P. 
Matthews, later secretary of the Navy and 
now Ambassador to Eire; Federal Judge 
Harry A. Hollzer, Dr. James W. Fifield Jr., 
minister of the First Congregational Church; 
wonderful messages from Rabbi Edgar Mag- 
nin, Christy Walsh, Sid Grauman, Vierling 
Kersey, Mendel Silberberg, and many others. 

There have been other dinners and 
awards, for boy’s welfare, civic and religious 
activities. I have been honored greatly— 
too greatly, for a “buck private.” 

But as I sat observing my friends that 
night, helping me celebrate my half cen- 
tury as an American boy and man, I relived 
many of those days: the days of sorrow, the 
days of joy. 

SPEAKERS BRING BACK PAST 

The past was a great panorama swiftly 
moving before me. 

One speaker recalled my faith in God. 
And I could hear my Irish Catholic mother 
murmuring to me, a small boy, as we halted 
by the crib in our little church near my 
birthplace. 

“There, my boy, is the helpless Babe, shiv- 
ering in the manger. In 80 years’ time He 
will be agonizing on the cross. This is the 
ideal you must follow, boy; that is what 
you must understand. 

“It is no disgrace to be poor, son; it is no 
disgrace to be deprived of worldly goods. 
But always be true to the Star of Bethle- 
hem and Calvary.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott story, previously referred to: 


Indeed, we were poor in material goods. 
A large family, 8 children, living on a 
printer's wage. 

Then another speaker mentioned toler- 
ance—not giving up one’s own beliefs, but 
respecting the other fellow's right to his. 
And I thought again of my home. 

My father was a Scot and a Presbyterian. 

He made no objections to us being reared 
Catholics. But never were we permitted to 
mention religion in the house, in deference 
to my father's beliefs. 


PAINTS PICTURE OF OLD HOME 


We attended to our religious duties reg- 
ularly and quietly. He read his books and 
newspapers and quietly worked to raise his 
family. 

My parents were married 47 years before 
his death. For 40 of those years he never 
mentioned our faith; nor were we ever per- 
mitted to ask such questions of him as 
“Why don’t you go to church with us, Dad?” 
or even a simple one about our catechism. 

I made frequent trips back to see them, 
as frequent as my growing law practice and 
growing family would permit. 

Then it happened, one day, that he said 
to my mother: “Molly, let's go for a walk.“ 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and they 
strolled along, aimlessly, she thought. In- 
stead of passing the village church in which 
he had visited, to her knowledge, only 3 
times in his life—when the first-born was 
baptized, when the first daughter married, 
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and at the requiem for the first one to die— 
he turned in the walk. My unquestioning 
mother followed him. 


SEES TRAGEDY IN LOSS OF FAITH 


They were met at the door by Canon 
Rooney, who said to my father: 

“Joe. have you told her.” 

This quiet man shook his head, “No.” 

Canon Rooney then broke the news to my 
tearful, but happy mother, that her hus- 
band of 40 years had joined her faith. 

My wife, Bertha, was the daughter of a 
woman of Spanish and French parents, her 
father, A. D. Roth, was a thirty-second de- 
gree Mason and the son of a French Alsatian 
Jew. 

My wife, who bore 11 children, 7 of them 
alive today, impressed one thing above all on 
our children: 

“I have never refused anything that God 
has asked me to do.” 

Tolerance? We Americans are born with 
it; it courses through our veins. It comes 
with the mother’s milk; as does the love of 
freedom. It is bred at the footstool of God: 
“Love ye, one another.” That so many of 
our people along the line lose their faith, 
their tolerance, their love of freedom—that 
is today’s tragedy. 

HOW HIRAM JOHNSON JUST MISSED BEING 
PRESIDENT OF UNITED STATES TOLD 


It takes but brief seconds for such mem- 
ories to pass by. These and a million more 
ride like lightning through the mind. 

It’s not hard to forget, momentarily, one’s 
immediate surroundings. 

Once started, the images, like a long 
moving picture, run their race. A peculiar 
sound, a word, a gesture, these can be the 
propelling forces that run the train back- 
ward. 

So much that was said the night of my 
anniversary party turned back to the hap- 
penings in my seventy-odd years. And it 
was in a semiconscious moment that the 
voices of the gentlemen next to me, Herbert 
Hoover, brought back the thunder of past 
political campaigns to my mind. 

Resurging into the room at this subcon- 
scious hint were the orations of the cam- 
paign leaders; the roar and thunder and 
cheers and applause of conventions. The 
long shadows of the past were being lifted. 
In my mind, I turned back again—nearly 
30 years. 

I was living those campaigr® again, a 
youthful Republican, speaking for governors, 
legislators; from 1912 on, speaking for presi- 
dential candidates, starting with William 
Howard Taft. 


HIRAM JOHNSON SOUGHT PRESIDENCY 


And there came to me the campaign of 
Hiram Johnson for the Presidential rom- 
ination of the Republican Party in 1920, 
I had been in the thick of it, for we were 
lifelong friends. 

Senator Johnson's heart was set on the 
Republican Presidential nomination in 1920. 
He wanted nothing else. He was a deter- 
mined man. His friends, and I was among 
them, planned and hoped and worked to- 
ward that end. 

But Senator Boles Penrose, of Pennsyl- 
vania, powerful leader of the Republican 
Party, had other ideas. 

In the rating of the day, the party had 
General Wood, recent governor general of 
the Philippines, as the leading candidate, 
Gov. Frank Lowden, of Illinois, second, and 
Johnson third. 

Prior to the convention, Senator John- 
son had indicated that, if he won, he would 
like me to serve as his Attorney General. 
I had let the matter drop. I neither desired 
public office, nor, with a large family to 
educate, could I afford to accept one. 


CALIFORNIA MAN REJECTED VICE PRESIDENCY 


I had sent two of my boys, Al and George, 
to Ushaw for a time to get the advantage 


of European education in addition to their 
American training; two more boys, Pat and 
Cuthbert, were yet to go; and two daughters 


remained, with their schooling incomplete, - 


Helen and Josie. 

Helen went to Trinity and finished at Co- 
lumbia. She now is Mrs. Howard Ziemann, 
Josie, the youngest, is Mrs. Jaqua. Mary, 
Mrs. Ebbett, was the oldest. She took her 
master’s at Columbia, and has taught at 
John Burroughs’ Junior High for 25 years. 

These were factors, yet not the basic rea- 
ae lack of my interest in such a sacred 
post. 

I could hear still Johnson's vehement 
voice rejecting the offer of a Vice Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

“I'm only interested in the Presidency; 
I've seen what money can do; now I'd like 
to see what brains can do.“ 

Had he gone along with his party lead- 
ership, he would have attained his ideal. 
Calvin Coolidge took the Vice Presidency 
instead, and later succeeded to the highest 
office when President Harding died. 

Yes, it was a great memory, that cam- 
pagn, which flashed by me at my anniversary 

e. 

His kind offer to me * * * the sub- 
sequent offers of a similar nature made 
later by party leaders. 

Would I become Governor General of the 
Philippines? Would I take the governor- 
ship of Puerto Rico? 

No, I would not, I told them, but thanks 
for the great honor. Then my memory re- 
verted again to the Johnson campaign. 

We stumped the country; the big cities, 
the crossroads. 

He would open the meeting one night, I 
another. Chicago, St. Louis, Buffalo, Albany, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Brooklyn. 

Our lives had been interwoven through 
the years; this trip made them inseparable. 

Our last meeting of the campaign was 
scheduled for Cooper Union, in New York, 
It was a historic meeting place. Anarchists, 
Socialists, Communists, terrorists—all types 
gathered there. Speakers were unmercifully 
interrupted and heckled. 

Johnson was a bit worried. The press cov- 
erage would be thorough. He wanted to 
make a good showing. He wanted to get a 
chance to say his piece through, and not fall 
before the determined and sharp shooting of 
many of the keen minds there. I tried to 
reassure him. 

“This is our climax of the campaign,” I 
told him. And I think I have a way to keep 
them quiet.” 

ADOPTS STRATEGY OF PARNELL 

Johnson couldn't tell a good story, nor- 
mally. But I knew if he got this one over, 
he’d come through sailing. It was an old 
story, of the great Irish patriot Parnell's visit 
to Boston. 

Parnell was slated to speak at a great meet- 
ing. He, too, wanted to get across his mes- 


sage and secure the support of the American 


people for Ireland’s freedom. A little, grim- 
faced Boston Irish-American was the chair- 
man of the meeting. You could tell what 
county in Ireland a man came from in those 
days by the way they trimmed their hair 
and their beards. The chairman was from 
Galway—and they trimmed their beards at 
the chin—like Uncle Sam. 

“Don't any of ye talk or ask a question 
until this great Irish patriot, Mr. Parnell, 
finishes his speech,“ he warned the crowd. 

Parnell spoke. He told of the funds that 
had come from Americans to help his cause, 
Just then a dissenter in the rear arose inter- 
rupted and asked: 

“And how much of that gold lines Mr. Par- 
nell's pockets?” 

There was a gasp from the audience. On 
one side of the heckler was a blacksmith; on 
the other was a bollermaker. Both moved 
on the heckler at once, each cracking him 
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on the jaw from their relative positions. The 
heckler was carried out. 

Johnson got off the story fine, surprisingly 
fine. The roughnecks in the Cooper Union 
audience looked to each side to see who was 
sitting in the adjoining seats. Hiram John- 
son was the only man who ever got by the 
hecklers there since Teddy Roosevelt, early 
in the century. 

Hiram Johnson and I went to the 1920 Re- 
publican Convention in Chicago, with the 
hope that he would be nominated. In pri- 
mary campaigns during which he and I had 
stumped the country twice, he had gathered 
187 pledged votes for the Presidential nom- 
ination, 

The night before the nomination for the 
Presidency, I was walking through the lobby 
of a hotel, it may have been the Stevens or 
the Morrison. 

“Joe, wait a minute,” I heard someone say. 

I turned around and it was Senator Warren 
G. Harding, of Ohio. He was being talked 
of as a last-minute candidate. 

“Can you come up to my room a minute,” 
he asked. 

“Certainly can, Senator,” I said, and up we 
went. 

It was a small, single room with a wash- 
stand in it—the type we called a hall bed- 
room. It had one chair, one picture on the 
wall. He was insistent that I take the chair. 
He sat on the foot of the bed. He came to 
the point. 

“I'm going to be nominated tomorrow for 
the Presidency. I want Hiram Johnson to be 
my running mate.” 


PASSES UP GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


I must have looked at him questioningly, 
when he said he'd get the nomination, for he 
followed through with: 

“I know you're skeptical. But I'll get the 
nomination. It’s assured. 

“The next question is, I want Johnson for 
Vice President. Do you think you can per- 
suade him to go along?” 

I explained how Hiram Johnson had his 
mind on the Presidency alone. 

“But with him from the West, we'll sweep 
the country,” Harding insisted. 

I gave the Senator my assurance that I'd 
talk to Johnston. But I know how the Sen- 
ator from California felt, and that he would 
not budge. 

Earlier the same day I had run into Jim 
McGraw, who was managing Gen. Leonard 
Wood's campaign. He had asked the same 
thing—he suggested we pool our votes on 
a Wood-Johnson ticket. 

And the Pennsylvania delegation had a 
favorite son. They had called him in also. 

Their man, Senator Philander C. Knox, 
and Hiram Johnson were close friends; they 
shared seats in the Senate. It would make 
a great team. But Johnson refused this 
alliance also. 

Knox and Wood died soon after; Harding 
before his term ended, Anyway, Johnson 
would have gone—he would have been 
President of the United States. 

But Hiram Johnson was a man of great 
force of opinion. He had made up his mind. 
And thus he turned down three chances at 
the Presidency of the United States, un- 
knowingly—and he had a mind to be Presi- 
dent. 

Of course, Harding swept the country on 
a landslide, with Calvin Coolidge his Vice 
President. 


CLOSE TO AL SMITH, HE FIGHTS FOR HOOVER 
IN BITTER 1928 ELECTION 


I was hardly touching my food, mumbling 
answers to those beside me who might say 
a word, as the high moments of the past 
whistled by. I remember what I said to 
offers of Government offices: 

“I have tried to give to this country of 
mine a little of what it has given me. Every 
trip I have made, every job I have done, I 
have paid for out of my own pocket, 
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“My idea has been to give, not to take 
from my party and Government.” 

I still believe that. And so I was saying 
to myself at my anniversary banquet, as 
Mr. Hoover leaned over and broke up the 
remembrances. But it was only momentary. 
For my mind rushed back to the 1928 cam- 
paign, when I supported that gallant gen- 
tleman who still, in my mind, is the No. 1 
living American. 

The Democratic nominee in 1928 was Al 
Smith. We, too, were friends. 

I had the honor to be one of three laymen 
invited to speak at the 1926 International 
Eucharistic Congress in Chicago. Al Smith 
and Francis P. Matthews, later Secretary of 
the Navy and Ambassador to Eire, and I 
shared the platform with the outstanding 
clergy of the Catholic Church. Hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims came from all parts 
of the world. 

(Joe Scott received his invitation to speak 
at the 1952 International Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Barcelona. But previous commit- 
ments will prevent his going, he said. He 
has addressed four previous ones, in Chicago, 
Buenos Aires, Budapest, and Manila.) 

I also recall Governor Smith telling Mon- 
signor Laval and the famous preacher, 
Bishop Fulton Sheen, about the golf game he 
and the monsignor had had. I believe that 
was in 1936 at the national congress in Cleve- 
land. 

We are both terrible golfers,” the governor 
said. Then he related the humorous story 
of the two men who, passionately fond of 
golf, went to heaven. 

“Where are the golf links?” they asked 
St. Peter as they found the Pearly Gate 
ajar. 

“We have none here,” St. Peter replied. 

“What, no golf links?” 

“That’s true,” said St. Peter. “Perhaps 
they have them below, but we have none.” 

“Leave the gate partly open,” said the golf- 
ers, “while we take a look.” 

GOLF COURSE, NO BALLS IN HADES 

So the passionate golfers went below. 
Indeed, there were fine golf courses there. 
The guide showed them the driveways and 
the greens. Then he showed them the clubs, 

t golf clubs. 

“Great,” enthused the golfers. 
we have some balls?” 

“Sorry,” the lower world guide said. 
“Plenty of courses; plenty of clubs; but—no 
golf balls.“ 

That recollection of the eucharistic con- 
gress, and Al Smith, came back to me as I sat 
dreaming at this anniversary dinner years 
later 


A great honor to speak at these congresses, 
one of the greatest a Catholic can be granted. 
Beside me this night was another friend of 
long standing, Herbert Hoover, a fellow Cali- 
fornian, and for many years the leader of 
—— political party I have served all my adult 
e. 


“Now can 


ASKS HOOVER CLARIFY STAND 


What happens when two men of stature 
oppose each other in the political arena? 
What happens to one who is friendly to 
both? 

Well, it happens right along in this coun- 
try of ours, I thought, as my mind returned 
to 1928, with Al Smith the Democratic nomi- 
nee and Herbert Hoover the Republican. 

I supported Herbert Hoover before and 
after the convention; as long as he needed 
support. 

The campaign got of to a bitter start. 

With the reports of bigotry sweeping the 
— » ee E 
T — supporting you, Mr. Hoover,” I 


“I do not vote for a man because of his 
religion, but because of his politics. There 
are serious charges of bigotry going on 
throughout the Nation and I wish you would 
clarify your position.” 


SHOWS AUTOGRAPHED PHOTO FROM POPE 


I had known Mrs. Hoover. She had been 
a teacher in the little public school at 
Carmel. I knew how she had gone out of 
her way to respect the faith of her little 
Mexican charges, and had seen them safely 
to the Carmel mission, after school, for their 
religious studies. 

I knew she had not been required to do 
this. And I knew, too, that when Herbert 
Hoover, the young engineer, had courted 
her and won her, they had asked and re- 
ceived permission for her friend, the padre 
at the mission, to marry them. 

Presidential Candidate Herbert Hoover 
looked at me sadly when I asked about the 
bigotry stories. He was in his study at Palo 
Alto, and he went over and took a picture 
from the wall: 

“Joe, look at this,” he said. 

It was a photo of Pope Pius XI, and writ- 
ten on it were these words: 

“To my beloved friend, Herbert Hoover, 
with everlasting gratitude for his charity 
to the people of Poland.” 

I suggested that it be photographed and 
sent abroad to still the dirty rumors. He 
answered: 

“I don't want to walk into the White 
House between the divided ranks of our peo- 
ple. * * * Idon’t want people to vote for 
me in blocs. * * [d prefer they vote 
for me or against me as a man.” 

The letters that came to me as I cam- 
paigned throughout the country for Herbert 
Hoover were varied. Many praised my posi- 
tion; some were cutting and bitter. One 
especially was addressed thus: 

“Twin * * * (of Judas) what for 30 
pieces of silver.” 

My conscience has supported me all my 
life, in and out of politics. And when I read 
this cutting remark, at first I became angry. 
Then I thought I'd reply and tell him I had 
never received a dime for my services to my 
party, my candidates, or my country. I'd 
show him the train and hotel receipts. 

I believed deeply in Mr. Hoover. 

But I calmed down, and then I began to 
feel sorry for the writer, to realize his un- 
sportsmanlike attitude; to appreciate how 
far off the American track he had gotten. 
And I recalled the words of an Irish patriot 
who, before going to the gallows at the 
hands of the English, dropped this pearl of 
wisdom: 

“If you can’t say good of a man, give him 
the charity of your silence.” 

Before, during, and after the campaign Al 
Smith and I exchanged friendly corre- 
spondence. 


TELLS OF RENOMINATING HERBERT HOOVER AT 
1932 REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 

My mind returned to the dinner honoring 

me, and the friends beside me, and stayed 

there until Herbert Hoover stood up to 

speak. What was it in his voice that brought 

back the great, sweaty crowd in Chicago in 


1932? The arena where a President was to 


be renominated? 

Coming into that comparatively small din- 
ing room in this downtown Los Angeles club, 
the bark of the presiding officer, Congress- 
man Snell, was penetrating distance and 
time. Beyond it I could hear again that 
ever-present rumble of the delegates and the 
spectators, as speakers bellowed via ampli- 
fiers through the great national conven- 
tion hall. 

The exciting tremolo when the presiding 
officer began to call for nominations: “Ala- 
bama,” and then the answer from the floor, 
“Alabama passes,” “Arizona passes,” and on 
until “California, the chair recognizes the 
gentleman from California. Will Mr. Scott 
where is 


Mr. Scott? There, Mr. Scott is coming to 
the platform.” 
I'm walking in through the jammed 
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The eternal hum grows louder. I stumble 
up the stairs in my hurry and excitement. 
GETS UP TO NOMINATE HOOVER 

Mr. Scott the delegate from 
California.” 

The announcer’s words are barely audible 
in the roaring cheer from the house. They 
know what's coming. Joe Scott is to nomi- 
nate the President. 

It's 1932, the times are troublesome; the 
depression has cut deeply into our sinews 
and hearts; the world is in a turmoil; the 
Communist ogre is raising its dirty head; 
the hurricane is lashing and tossing us— 
man and nation—there’s hunger; there’s 
fear. 

I had rehearsed my address, which the 
Republican committee had carefully checked. 
Mark Requa, of San Francisco, had dictated 
it to a public stenographer. I was to follow 
it word for word. Requa had given the script 
to me. 

I was nervous. He said something as I 
left my seat for the platform: “Joe * * » 
the stenographer thought I had written the 
speech * * * and told me I must be a 
holy man.” 

A holy man, was I? I snorted. 

But I thought—what would a holy man do 
in these times? That’s what I was 
halfway through the speech, which, however, 
I was reading carefully, rapidly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 


Scott Story previously referred to: 
NOMINATES HOOVER FOR SECOND TERM 


I reviewed the troubles of the times and 
told the delegates assembled that President 
Hoover was the lone man who, by his con- 
cept of spiritual values, his love of the 
American Constitution and tradition of free- 
dom, his unswerving loyalty to the basic 
meaning of the founding fathers—Herbert 
Hoover was the one man who could lead us 
down the right path. I warned of the rising 
strength of communism; how its followers 
would seize on our misfortunes to promote 
their devilish teachings. I mentioned that 
President Hoover was California’s distin- 
guished son. 

At the mention of California a great over- 
whelming cheer went up. My mind had re- 
verted to Requa; his warning to follow the 
copy meticulously. 

I forgot my place. I stumbled a brief 
second, couldn’t find it, and then went on 
without benefit of script. I told the assem- 
blage and the listening world what I 
thought in my heart of Herbert Hoover, the 
President and the man. I told it with the 
deep feeling and knowledge that he was 
sound and good and devoted to his country. 
I told of California and then: “I now place 
in nomination the name of California's 
greatest son, Herbert Hoover.” 


PUTS IN STRONG BID FOR CALIFORNIA 


I shouted it. The roar of the voices smote 
me like the breath of the hurricane. 

And then I recalled what one correspond- 
ent wrote to his newspaper the next day, 
referring to the part I gave extemporaneous- 
ly, I assume: 

“For a time we were not quite sure 
whether Mr. Scott was nominating President 
Hoover or the glorious State of California,” 
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The same roar came into the California 
Club room. Dr. Munro had introduced Her- 
bert Hoover. The assemblage cheered and 
shouted and filled the room with friendly 
thunder. Herbert Hoover rose and turning 
to me said: 

Friend Joe.” A lump came in my throat. 

“Joe, you have been listening to the things 
that will be said about you when you are 
dead.” 

The crowd laughed and the former Presi- 
dent went on to give a wise talk on the Na- 
tion’s problems and its relationships to 
Europe. 


HOOVER TELLS VIEWS ON DEMOCRACY 


He quoted a great European as telling him: 

“If you (the citizens of the United States) 
can hold to your principles, based on which 
“ll human accomplishment has been made, 
you will secure the free redemption of 
Europe.” 

In a little cramped rectory atop a San 
Pedro hill overlooking the sea, Msgr. George 
Montgomery Scott, port chaplain and pastor 
of the wind and wear-beaten Mary Star 
of the Sea Church, has in his archives a re- 
port on this dinner. 

This beloved padre of the sailors, one of 
my sons, also has an electrical transcription 
of the nomination speech at the 1932 conven- 
tion given by his father. In the proceedings 
of the anniversary dinner it is recorded that 
ex-President Hoover, in 1939, said this to Joe 
Scott: 

“What we, your friends, are saying here 
tonight is to you * * not about you 
* We are trying to explain how we 
teak, FF 

“I have always enjoyed looking around 
American communities to see what makes 
this democracy work. We have a multitude 
of weaknesses. It is filled with deadlocking 
discords that are all the time getting out 
of order and out of balance. 

“And the one thing that makes it work are 
# few dozen men in each community that 
devote themselves to making the mechanisms 
of that community go.” 

PAYS JOE SCOTT HIGH COMPLIMENT 

“And you can go into any city in the 
United States, and you can stay a week. 

“And you will find half a dozen, or per- 
haps one man, on whom all the vast com- 
plications of cooperative action that would 
make a democracy function finally revolves 
for its impulses—on some one person or two 
or three persons, to whom the community 
turned for all of these fundamental func- 
tions that are the real life of democracy. 

“It is not so much our municipal govern- 
ment that we live by, but it is this multitude 
of cooperative actions that keeps democracy 
functioning. 

“And I will suggest to you that one of the 
men, and perhaps the greatest of the men 
in this city that have kept the democracy 
functioning with its tolerance, with its 
willingness to action, taken with its constant 
devotion to the public service—is Joe Scott.” 
The immigrant of yesterday had his cup full 
that night. 

(Joe Scott closed his address, a jolly recital 
of some of his life’s highlights, with a song 
his mother taught him: “To the West, to the 
West, to the land of the free * * where 
aman isa man if he's willing to toil * * * 
and the humblest may gather the fruits of 
the soil.“) 


LONG FRIENDSHIP WITH LOVABLE ONE-AND- 
ONLY WILL ROGERS RECALLED 


Will Rogers lassoed Los Angeles the first 
day he came here, and held it in the palm 
of his hand, thereafter. 

The day he died in a plane crash in the 
north country, the city mourned. For Will 
was the kind of fellow who took all the sighs 
out of a man. 

It seems difficult to believe that the late- 
teen-agers and 20-year-olds of today didn’t 
know him. It seemed to me he always was 


here, a part of every movement that was 
good. 

His influence on the town itself was a 
sign of his greatness. The one-time cowboy, 
and philosopher, had the faculty possessed 
by no other man I ever met—he could take 
the stuffing out of a stuffed shirt, and make 
him like it. 

I have welcomed many a celebrity to town. 

There was the great Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch, quiet, humble commander in chief of 
the Allied Armies during World War I, who 
paid Los Angeles a formal visit during 1922. 
He also laid the cornerstone of the American 
Legion Hall in South Pasadena. 

I was chairman of his reception committee. 
We feted him, and took him to St. Vibiana’s 
for mass. 


TELLS MEETING GREAT OF WORLD 


“I am at home here,” he told me. “Your 
Southland is just like our southern France, 
warm and sweet in the day, chilly at night.” 

And then came the young Lindbergh, 
fresh from his history-making flight of the 
Atlantic Ocean, the toast of a nation that 
loves courage. 

There came Cardinal Pacelli, now Pope 
Pius XII. 

There was John McCormack, the great 
Trish tenor, Eamon de Valera, my old friend 
and Premier of Ireland (who, incidentally, is 
reading these reminiscences, having been 
sent a subscription to the Herald-Express by 
a mutual friend). n 

There were mighty princes of the church 
and rulers and envoys and artists and edu- 
cators, and athletes and the world-renowned 
Albert Einstein and his good wife, who, with 
my life-long friend, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
of Cal-Tech, we entertained here. 


NO ONE LIKE WILL ROGERS 


The parade of the greats through the years 
would make volumes. And they were mighty 
fine people. 

But none was ever like Will Rogers except 
Will. 

His leavening humor and tolerance gave 
all of us a gentler, kinder, earthier relation- 
ship with each other. Where he reigned, 
men lost their artificialities. 

I can’t remember when I didn’t know him. 
He was a pillar of the Uplifters Club, out in 
Santa Monica Canyon. We were among those 
who helped him build it up. 

From the earliest days, we had an annual 
event—a weekend party. It started Friday 
and continued through Sunday, ending with 
a big show starting late Sunday morning. 

Will was the spark plug. All the best 
talent and some, shall we modestly say, not 
the best, took part. But it was all hilarious. 

Isang what they called The Vamp.” Deep 
basso. 

But that was only the There 
wasn't a party that meant helping the poor 
or the unfortunate of Los Angeles; or hon- 
oring a good man; or doing a civic job, that 
Will didn’t lend his wit to. If he couldn’t 
attend in person, he wired or wrote. 


TREASURES LETTER FROM HUMORIST 


One of my most precious belongings is a 
telegram he sent me when we were throwing 
a party for the late Lynden E. (Bee) Behy- 
mer, local impresario who developed much 
of Los Angeles’ cultural life, who brought 
the great singers and artists of the world to 
our doorstep. 

The telegram was dated January 5, 1933, 
shortly after my candidate, Herbert Hoover, 
had been defeated. It reads: 

“Joe Scorr. I been all this time trying to 
find your address since the election. They 
tell me you been living with prairie dogs. 
That gentleman Mr. Behymer is mighty fine 
man. We have done business together. 
‘Business.’ What a word to conjure with, Joe, 
The word sounds like a dinosaur's tracks. 

“Now I would like to get down to that din- 
ner, Joe, if I can. I been so busy night and 
day, Joe. So if I can’t make it, you tell em 
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about what I would have said: He spent a 
lifetime and gone almost broke trying to 
make Los Angeles artistic. 

“It's a lesson to you and me, Joe, to stay 
with this low-brow stuff we hand out. Art is 
a luxury; it's not a profession. 

“But there is not a cowboy in Los Angeles 
wishes him as much luck as I do. 

“Yours, 
“WILL.” 
TAKES FAST RIDE ON ROTTEN ROW 

He had called me the triple-tongued ora- 
tor of Los Angeles and gave me a riotous 
send-off at the Republican convention in 
1932, He told he this was his favorite story: 

He was engaged for a run at the Hippo- 
drome in London, It was his first visit there. 
The Duke of Windsor then was Prince of 
Wales, and a noted follower of the hounds, 
taking many a spill with his daring riding. 

“I couldn’t get used to all that English 
food,” he said. “A big breakfast; then a little 
later buns and tea or coffee; then a lunch; 
tea at five; dinner at eight, supper at 11. 

“My heavens, man,” Will told a veteran 
American resident of London, “I can’t eat 
like that. Why do they do it?” 

The fellow American told Will that there 
Was an answer—exercise. 

“Go down along Rotten Row—that’s the 
famous bridle path where the Englishmen 
ride every morning,” the fellow advised 
“You'll find even the Prince of Wales there 
+ + + if he isn’t out hunting. You'll see 
nearly everyone famous in London riding 
there for an hour or two every morning.” 

Will took his advice. He got out his mus- 
tang and cowboy fashion, rode along Rotten 
Row. He attracted attention even from the 
reserved Londoners as he flew along the bridle 
path. 

“I saw & fellow in front of me riding like 
blazes, and I wasn't sure, but I thought it 
might be the Prince of Wales,” Will con- 
tinued. “I took after him and we had a 
pretty fast ride.” 

Will halted a minute, swung his lasso 
around, and then said: 

“I rever did catch up with him to find out 
for sure—but when I looked around, I was 
being followed by 15 hounds.” 


PRINCE OF WALES LAUGHS AT SELF 


Will said he told that story to the London 
Hippodrome crowd, which howled. And just 
as he had concluded, the theater spotlight 
played on a second floor box. There was the 
Prince of Wales, doubled up with laughter 
himeelf. ; 

Will hadn’t known the future king was in 
the house. 

I never knew Will to read a speech. Of 
course he prepared many, as he did his mate- 
rial in the Ziegfeld Follies and other shows. 

But he had that added spontaneity, that 
gave everything he said his own, whimsical 
touch. When he wanted to be a comic in- 
stead of a rodeo performer, he told me, he 
suffered from stage fright. 

But that he overcame when, in between 
wisecracks, he twirled his lasso. 

I saw him just before he started his flight 
to the North Pole area. He told me one of 
the studios had asked him to make another 
film, but that the taxes would take 70 per- 
cent of his share from it. 

“I told them I'd rather go to the North 
Pole,” he said to me. 


TAKES UP FIGHT FOR JOAN BARRY’S.BABY VERSUS 
CHARLIE CHAPLIN 


Perhaps if the public is concerned, both 
hereabouts and elsewhere throughout the 
country, my professional connection with 
Charlie Chaplin was of more than passing 
moment. 

I knew Charlie Chaplin when he came to 
Los Angeles first, a quiet, insignificant young- 
ster. Nobody predicted at that time he 
would reach his international place in the 
motion-picture world. 
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We used to sit down together in the men's 
lounge room of the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, where I occasionally took lunch or 
dinner. As he grew and grew, anything he 
did, good, bad or indifferent, was newspaper 
copy. 

— n 
ities with the opposite sex, but he blossomed 
out in the fullness of international noto- 
riety when he broke off with his young 
dramatic protégée, Joan Barry, on the charge 
that he was the father of her expected child. 

Joan Barry was a good looking girl, of 
which there is a superabundance in Holly- 
wood, who attracted the attention of Char- 
lie Chaplin, and he promised to make her a 
star in a picture and put her name in head- 
lines and floodlights on Broadway, New York. 

Joan was a susceptible creature, as so 
many girls in that type of atmosphere are. 
The attachment grew and became so great 
that anything Chaplin did was worth-while 
publicity, and it reached the alert newspa- 
pers hereabouts that there was a breach in 
their relations, and Charlie was charged with 
being the father of Joan’s baby. 

TELLS PACT FOR CHAPLIN BLOOD TEST 

Her attorneys instituted proceedings to 
establish that fact. Charlie was represented 
by Charles E. Millikan, an outstanding law- 
yer, and a great American, and one of God's 
gentlemen. He felt the claim of Joan was 


But he finally arranged, with the counsel 
Joan had at that time, to enter into a stipu- 
lation to be signed by his client, Chaplin, and 
the girl, whereby both parties would agree 
to subject themselves to a blood test, and 
for that purpose each party should select 
a doctor, and the two doctors would select 
a third doctor. 

Four months from the birth of the child a 
blood test would be taken of Charlie and the 
girl and the baby, and any two of the three 
doctors would determine whether Chaplin 
might be the father, or could not be the 
father. 

The stipulation was accepted with the un- 
derstanding that Chaplin would put up for 
the attorney’s fees for the girl, pay for the 
doctor’s bills and hospital bills, and the 
prenatal care and tal care, and take 
care of the girl’s outstanding bills. 

If the doctors decided from the blood test 
that Chaplin could not be the father, the 
stipulation required the girl and her at- 
torney to dismiss the case with prejudice. 


DOCTORS AGREE CHARLIE NOT FATHER 


The doctors were selected, the baby was 
born, Chaplin and the girl submitted to the 
test with the baby, and all three doctors 
said that Chaplin could not be the father. 

Whereupon the lawyers for the girl, in ac- 
cordance with the stipulation, filed the nec- 
essary documents authorizing the court to 
enter a judgment in favor of Chaplin, which 
subsequently was done. 

Different people advised her that she 
hadn’t gotten complete satisfaction under 
the law for her baby, and persuaded her to 
come and see me. With her came her 
mother, and they told me the story. I lis- 
tened with my associates, A. H. Risse and 
J. Howard Ziemann. 

While my sympathies were with the girl, 
particularly with the baby, I could not see 
how we could get around the stipulation 
signed by all parties when the order of the 
court, duly entered in accordance with the 
stipulation, approved the same. 

DECIDES BABY IS REAL SUFFERER 

After about 2 hours’ conference I reluc- 
tantly told her we could not be of any assist- 
ance to her. She broke down and got some- 
what hysterical, but I told her that I could 
not let my feelings get the best of my legal 
judgment, that there were other lawyers in 
this jurisdiction who might be willing to 
accept the responsibility. She replied, “No, 
Iam not going anywhere else now.” 


That night in the quiet of my home I did 
something I never allowed myself to do. I 
ruminated on the story of this girl, and the 
legal problems involved. 

And as the night grew my mind seemed 
clearer and more vivid, and I suddenly hit 
upon the idea that the person involved here 
is the baby, and the only person involved 
is the child, the only one who has any rights 
is this innocent youngster. How has she had 
her day in court, which every person is en- 
titled to under the law, I asked myself. 

I kept revolving this over in my mind, and 
came down to the office the next day and told 
my associates. Both sat there and said: 

“This is the first time since we have known 
you to allow your senses to overcome your 
judgment. With all your experience you are 
trying to upset an order of the court, made 
by competent and resourceful lawyers repre- 
senting the baby, and the mother received 
compensation and financial adjustments, in 
addition.” 


I persisted: 

“This is a baby who can't make stipula- 
tions, and can’t employ lawyers, and she has 
not had her day in court, and this man is 
her father, and he is a multimillionaire, and 
I want to see what we can do.” 

Although it was unprecedented, the more 

justification 


JOE'S CASE STANDS UP TO EVERY TEST 

In accordance therewith we entered the 
case and asked the court to withhold filing 
the order until it was heard on the regular 
calendar, and asked the judge to suspend 
his decision—to do that until we had an op- 
portunity to argue the matter at length. 

I well remember the astonishment and 
indignation of Charlie Chaplin's attorney, 
Pat Millikan, when I made this motion, 
which he said was “inexplicable” and utter- 
ly without justification. I told him in re- 
sponse, “wherever there was a wrong there 
was a and we deemed it right for 
this baby to have a day in court. 

The argument was heard before a com- 
paratively young judge. He listened to ex- 
haustive argument all day, and at the end 
of which time he said he would take the 
matter under advisement and let us know 
the following Monday noon. On that day 
at noon he just simply handed out to his 
clerk a written opinion, clean-cut and logi- 
cal and convincing, much to the astonish- 
ment of Mr. Millikan, who promptly ad- 
vised me he was going to take the matter to 
the appellate court for a writ of mandate. 

COURT BATTLE FOR INFANT OPENS 

Millikan took steps both in the district 
court of appeal and Supreme Court for a 
writ of mandate to that effect. In both 
cases his motion was denied, the courts re- 
fusing to dismiss the particular suit. 

We were then back in the trial court ready 
to do battle with Chaplin. 

The courtroom was packed with newspa- 
per and radio men from many cities of the 
world, reporting every move that was made 
involving the well-known comedian and film 
figure. I soon came across my old friend, 
Agness Underwood of the Herald-Express; 
the Times’ Tom Caton, the Examiner’s Carl 
Greenberg, and many other newsmen. Fa- 
mous Hollywood authors came to view the 
proceedings. One woman, a film writer, 
stopped me one day, and with a mildly an- 
noying sophistry in her voice, deplored my 
“sentimentality over a baby.” 

I accepted the intended rebuke well 
enough. But by coincidence, I happened 
within the next few days to see a motion 
Picture she had scripted. It was dripping; 
a second-rate tear-jerker if I ever saw one. 

I casually crossed her path and repaid 
her compliment: 

“I saw your picture last night,” I cooed. 
“I rather liked it. It was quite sentimental, 
wasn't it?” 

She beamed at the compliment. 
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The Joe Scott Story—No. 11 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott Story previously referred to: 


PUTS CHARLIE CHAPLIN THROUGH PACES IN SUIT 
OVER JOAN BARRY BABY 


On the of December 13, 1944, 
Agness Underwood, city editor of the Herald 
and Express, called Al Risse and me, as usual, 
at 6:30 a. m. She wanted to know what was 
on for the day—a question she had asked me 
a thousand times in our many years of 
friendship and association as lawyer to news 
reporter. We had this in common. We were 
both early birds—up at dawn. We talked 
about the day’s plans—for it was opening 
day in Chaplin case. 

Judge Henry Willis sat on the bench when 
we came into court, a distinguished veteran 
of the superior court. Pat Millikan was 
Chaplin’s attorney; I represented the baby, 
then about 14 months old, a cooing, lovely 
child, one that untold millions of fathers 
would dote on. 

No man of the law ever had a more inno- 
cent nor a more captivating client. 

I had put our entire office of seven lawyers 
on the case, I had hired the finest investi- 
gator, Mr. Joseph Dunn, former head of the 
Secret Service here, to locate the witnesses. 

The courtroom was packed, then away we 
went. 

HANDLES CHAPLIN WITHOUT GLOVES 

Chaplin had just won a case in Federal 
court, where he had been accused of violat- 
ing the Mann Act, accused of taking Joan 
to New York for immoral purposes. 

His astute lawyer, Jerry Giesler, had proved 
Chaplin went there to speak at a meeting 
for the “second front.” Since intent is the 
basis of the Mann Act, Giesler won his case. 

When the paternity case came, Chaplin 
entered the courtroom too cocky to suit me. 
In Federal court, his questioners had treated 
him with kid gloves, befitting a “genius.” 
Perhaps that gave him his confidence, or just 
added to it. 

Let's put it this way—I asked him blunt 
questions about his meetings with Joan; 
about their conversations, about their ac- 
tions. I roared when I was angry; I de- 
scribed him as I saw him. 

He tried to make long speeches; I accused 
him of acting before the court. 

Chaplin forgot the answers—I reminded 
the jury that he had a good memory for 
what he said, little memory for what she 
said, and less memory of what they did. 

The comedian denied paternity, denied af- 
fairs with the woman in his home at the 
times she testified she was there with him. 

He testified about guiding her career, 
planning parts in a play for her, parts in 
several plays, and of warning her about her 
behavior. 

GRILLS COMEDIAN ON GUN INCIDENT 

Throughout the woman's testimony, one 
theme above all others was apparent to 
me. That was that she carried the torch 
for him through it all; that she abjectly 
looked up to him, was putty in his hands 
from the moment he began to train her, 
even through the days when she agreed to 
@ prenatal settlement. 

When she saw Chaplin with another 
woman, or heard he had another girl, she 
did crazy things, she told the court—like 
starting for New York and getting off the 
train at Omaha and coming back, or break- 
ing into his house at midnight. 
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One night she broke into his mansion with 
a gun in her hand—and barefoot, penniless, 
destitute, she asked for help. She stayed 
that night, into the next day. Cheney, the 
butler, testified expertly relating to it. I 
questioned Chaplin, asking what happened. 
“What did you tell her?” I said. 

This is his answer: 

“I told her if she didn’t want that sort of 
thing—if she didn't want a career—I didn’t 
believe in her any longer.” 

When she confronted him with the gun, 
what was said, I continued. He answered: 

“She said if I came near her she would kill 
herself. She had no place to go, and she 
was destitute.” 

I asked the comedian: 

“What did you say?” 

CHARLIE TOLD TO ANSWER UP 
He answered: 

“I said: Well, whatever you are, or what- 
ever your condition is, you have brought it 
on yourself.“ 

Question: “You made her feel that; did 
you?” 

Answer: “Oh, yes.” 

Question: “She was responsible and you 
were not responsible; is that it?” 

Answer: “Yes.” 

Question: “I see.” 

Answer: “I had been trying—I said—tI 
told her“ 

Question: “That is all.” 

Answer: “Just a moment, please, let me 
finish, will you please? I told her that I 
had tried—I have committed no crime.” 

Question: “Just a minute, if your honor 
pleases, we want no dramatics“ — 

Answer: “Your honor, I am human, and 
this man [Mr. Scott] is trying to make in- 
ferences as though I am a monster.” 

The Court: “I don’t want any dramatics 
or exuberance or vehemence on either side. 
We will go at this calmly. He Mr. Scott] 
has a right to ask you the questions he is 
putting to you * no go ahead and 
answer.” 

PETER PAN POSE TOLD IN COURT 


This was one of the many exchanges, 
There were many, and heated ones, too. 
They portrayed an old story—another story 
of a young, extremely attractive girl, being 
“coached” for a Hollywood career that ma- 
terialized in a maternity ward and in court 
instead of on the films. 

It was not a Hollywood exclusive, of course, 
nor a story new to the world. For similar 
things have happened, throughout history. 

Joan Barry had testified about their rela- 
tions, in the past and during the time of 
conception. Chaplin did not deny the past. 
He carefully chose his denials. He carefully 
selected the dates so they would not lead to 
admission of parenthood. 

Once, when confronting Chaplin with her 
condition, she quoted Chaplin as asserting 
“babies were biological mistakes.” He de- 
nied saying it. 

During one meeting, she told the court, he 
passed a mirror in his bedroom, stopped and 
fiexed his muscles, then asked Joan: 

“Joan, do you think I look like Peter Pan?” 

“Yes; you do,” Joan testified she answered, 


BLOOD TEST ATTACKED BY JOE 


These were crucial bits of testimony, to be 
sure. But Edward Cheney, the English but- 
ler at the Chaplin home, a man with an eagle 
eye, testified as to the disarrangement of the 
room after one important Chaplin-Joan 
meeting. 

He was an expert butler—hence, an ex- 
pert witness. To me, his testimony clinched 
the story of the young woman, Chaplin 
called his testimony perjury. 

But there was yet another obstacle to sur- 
mount. That was the blood tests. 

Pat Millikan put on the stand the three 
doctcrs who had taken the blood tests and 
pronounced Chaplin not the father. 
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They had taken two types of tests, they 

The first type test, developed in 

the year 1900, produced the nonpaternity 

proof, they said. The second type test, de- 
veloped about 1930, left some doubt. 

I questioned the physicians as to the 
technical aspects of the blood tests. I then 
asked one of the physicians to explain his ap- 
parent dissatisfaction regarding the results 
of one of the tests. 

“You emphasized the word J.“ Other doc- 
tors might be satisfied with it, isn't that 
true?” I inquired. 


HAS FUN AT DOCTOR'S EXPENSE 


“That is true,” the physician answered. 

Question: “Doctors don’t agree on these 
questions of scientic proof sometimes, do 
they, Doctor?” 

He answered: “They frequently disagree.” 

I asked him that if he ruled the one test 
cut, and simply relied on the other, could 
Chaplin have been the father under the M 
and N test?” 

Answer: “We could not rule him out.” 

Question: Doesn't that mean he might 
have been the father under the M and N 
test?” 

The honest doctor—as indeed all of them 
were—replied: “He might have been.” 

Question: “Doctor, we have no money to 
employ another doctor. But don’t you think, 
if we had the money, we could find a phy- 
siclan with an opinion different than 
yours?” 

Answer: “Yes, doctors are like lawyers. 
They make mistakes.” 

Question: “I agree, Doctor, but the differ- 
ence between lawyers and doctors is this, 
the lawyers’ mistakes are embalmed in the 
law books in libraries. When you fellows 
make a mistake, they're buried in the 
ground.” 

The courtroom roared. 

But the humor didn’t get In the way of 
the fact that the doctor's honest admission 
as to differences on medical opinions was 
real, The jury was duly reminded of this. 

And I felt we had hurdled another ob- 
stacle. 

Charlie Chaplin had testified; Joan Barry 
had told her story; the tall typical 
butler, Cheney, had told his. Other wit- 
messes had come and gone. The long road 
to get a baby her day in court was nearing 
an end. 

When Herald Reporter Agness Underwood 
made her customary phone call at dawn, we 
told her this was to be the big day—Carol 
Ann, 16 months old, would come to court 
that day. 

“Bring her into your office early so we can 
get a picture of her,” Aggie pleaded. “We 
go to press early, you know.” 

I told her I’d try to arrange it with the 
mother, and did. And after the picture men 
left, we went to court for the big day. 

The word had got around, of course, and 
the courtroom and corridors were teeming 
with excitement. Crackling bulbs sent 
flashes of light all over the place. Camera- 
men were everywhere. 

Since the days when I tried to get a job 
in New York's Park Row, more than half a 
century ago, I've always had a kinship with 
the newsmen. I’ve never asked favors, but 
got many; I tried to reciprocate. 

CHAPLIN STUDIEDLY IGNORES BABY 

The courtroom spectators, the press, court 
attachés, and jury, the judge himself took 
many a sly glance at the curly-haired, dim- 
pled baby as she cooed and frolicked beside 
her young mother; then their eyes moved 
over to the face of Chaplin, questioningly. 

Under the law of California, physical com- 
parisons in these kind of cases are permis- 
sible, but not binding on the jury. The 
court so advised the jury. 

Chaplin, being questioned, ignored the 
child. 
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She paid him as little heed. A recess was 
called. And Aggie Underwood took the baby 
and planted her squarely on the counsel's 
table beside—close as she could—to Chaplin. 

If Chaplin was unhappy about it, he gave 
no sign. A man in other circumstances, even 
in these, might have patted the hand or head 
of the charming child. 

Chaplin sat there stone-like—immobile. 
He made no objections as the photographers, 
with court on, banged away. 

Then the curly-haired baby was returned 
to her mother. Court resumed. 


BABY HAS HER DAY IN COURT 


I asked Chaplin if he had curly hair when 
he was young. He told the court “Yes.” 
Then I got the court’s permission to parade 
him and the baby, beside cach other, before 
the jury. He objected, but the court over- 
ruled him. 

The long and hard fought battle was wind- 
ing toward a climax. 

The words—"“that baby is entitled to her 
day in court” came back to me. 

That was her day. 

What value her mute testimony had in 
the minds of the jury, only they, perhaps 
not even they, knew. For it was testimony 
of which the child was oblivious. 

She played beside her mother’s chair, or 
with the admiring reporters, until the ses- 
sion ended, and she was taken home. 

My recollections, naturally, are of my own 
case. But Pat Millikan fought every inch 
of the way with alertness and skill. 

I thought my road had been uphill all 
the way. Yet now I realize that his was 
the greater task. 

I had a dimpled, cherubic baby, facing a 
nameless, penniless future, for my client. 
What attorney, I repeat, could ask for more. 

Yet, the law is above men; the mind of 
a jury unfathomable, very often. 


FIGHT TO DRAW, JURY DISAGRESS 


Pat and I had fought toa draw. The jury 
disagreed. The case must be retired. 

I have, in these recollections, combined 
both trials to give the coherent story in 
highlights, since only a little was added, and 
that of a technical nature. Yet, Chaplin 
provided one more situation to the retrial. 

The law states that the defendant in a 
case like this cannot be forced to testify. 
We asked his attorney to bring him in, and 
Pat said he'd try. 

Chaplin balked. First he told his at- 
torney he was ill. Then he forthrightly ex- 
pressed the view that he was unwilling. 

Finally, we had a subpena issued after a 
week had passed. The former secret service 
man, Joseph Dunn, took the subpena to 
serve on the comedian. I explained to the 
court: 

“Mr, Dunn just phoned me. He went out 
to the Chaplin home trying to locate him 
and finally did locate him yesterday on the 
tennis court.” 


CHARLIE RENEGES ON SECOND APPEARANCE 


“But somebody, from the house, notified 
Chaplin that Mr. Dunn was looking for him, 
and In the language of Mr. Dunn, ‘he ran 
like a scared rabbit up to the house.’ 

“Mr. Dunn went to the front door, rang 
the bell, and a woman, I presume it was Mrs. 
Chaplin, came to the door and said Charles 
Chaplin was not in. 

“Your honor won't be long in this case be- 
fore you realize there is a lot of mendacity 
in it. As far as we are concerned, has Mr. 
Chaplin gone yellow. Why can’t he come 
up here. If he was sick we could have a 
doctor’s certificate; but he played tennis 
yesterday.” 

Pat Millikan had told us that “Chaplin was 
acting funny about coming to court.“ It was 
not the attorney’s fault, as he and his report 
read: 

“Mr. Chaplin told me he did not expect to 
come into the court at the request of Mr, 
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Scott. è Mr. Scott had called him 
many names, unjustifiable names.” 

Judge Clarence L. Kincaid, a judge distin- 
guished for his fairness and wisdom in the 
law, presided at the Chaplin retrial. He was 
on the bench when Chaplin finally appeared, 
not for us, but as a witness in rebuttal. 

The short, dapper, now a white-haired man 
of 58, sat across from the young pretty 
woman in her early twenties. He was con- 
fident still, but I observed he had lost some 
of his cockiness. 

It was true I had taken off “my gloves” 
in examining him. 

It was the lone time in more than half 
a century of practice—I was 77 when I tried 
this case—that I stood close to, leaned into 
the face of the defendant as I questioned 
him. Most of the time we were face to face— 
a foot or so aprt. 

I had asked, demanded, that he tell the 
true story. I again referred to evidence given 
at his Mann Act trial; at the previous trial. 
I didn't pull my punches. 


PUTS CHAPLIN RIGHT ON SPOT 


And so the time of testimony and fact- 
taking was over—the time to round up and 
interpret, as we saw the evidence, to the 
jury. I began my address to the jury. 

In reviewing the testimony of the wit- 
nesses, I put up to them a paramount deci- 
sion—they must judge whether Jcan or the 
butler, Cheney, on the one hand, or Chaplin, 
on the other, was lying. 

“Who told the truth is for you to decide,” 
I warned them. 

I recalled the picture of the baby, sitting 
alongside her reputed father. 

“What is your duty as jurors to her?” I 
asked. 

I recalled Chaplin's testimony that he had 
succumbed to the allures of the young 
woman many times in the past. And I em- 
phasized the contradictions in his later testi- 
mony—that he had rejected her charms 
“during the period when this parenthood is 
in question,” despite the fact that she is 
attractive to men even now with all the 
misery and worry she has had to undergo.” 

And I commented: 

“For a man like Chaplin, with his brazen 
attitude, with his admission that he had 
something to do with this girl before, it 
doesn't make sense.” 


MAKES STRONG APPEAL TO JURY 


I pointed up the differences in the doc- 
tors’ minds about the blood tests, and many 
contradictions or omissions in Chaplin’s tes- 
timony. 

“If you find that Joan lied, and Cheney 
lied,“ I continued, you have got to say that 
on the evidence, will you give Mr. Chaplin 
a clean bill of health. He goes out of the 
courtroom immaculate, just like a sunfiower 
on a sunny day; not a thing to apologize 
for: 

The jury likes me, he can say, they like 
my manhood, my conduct. I am a gentle- 
man; not only a genius, but a gentleman; 
and I am going out of this courtroom and 
I will do as I please, because I have gotten 
a mandate from the jury to go now and 
do likewise.’ 

That's what it means, and that’s why I 
am concerned,” I told the jury. 

“If you turn this man free, you invite 
that little youngster to be an object of 
charity the rest of her life. The woman has 
nothing * * * who would employ her in 
Hollywood now, but on the other hand, 
Charlie Chaplin * *® * he will be larger 
than ever.” 

TELLS STORY OF MARY MAGDALEN 

I told the Biblical story of Magdalen. And 
I continued: 

“All the money this fellow Chaplin has 
got * * all the prestige he has got, 
and all the international reputation he has 
got * * * and if you, the jury, do your 
duty to this child, all around the world they 


will say ‘* * è what manner of people 
are there in the jury box that brought that 
man to justice at last.’ 

“You are not to be carried away by the 
glamor of this man, reciting speeches and all 
the rest of it—about everybody else per- 
juring themselves but him—and if you find 
& verdict (for the baby) you will have a 
happy night’s rest * * * you will sleep 
well.” 

Pat Millikan followed. He made objec- 
tions. He made a further comment on the 
blood tests and addressed the jury the next 
day, April 17. 

The Chaplin paternity trial, as such, was 
over. 

JURY GIVES BABY VICTORY 


We listened attentively to Pat's address. 
And the thousands of pages of testimony 
flew before our eyes. The labor and tur- 
moil; the decisions we made, were they right 
or wrong; the questions and summations— 
did we err? The jury went to deliberate. 

All the sorrow and tragedy and drama 
raced by. And then we waited for the ver- 
dict. 

Veteran or no veteran, the lawyer lives his 
case over again with the jury out. What 
are they saying; what will they decide are 
questions that recur a thousand times. 

On the morning of April 18, 1945, the jury 
came in. Cecil A. Crozen, the lone man on 
the jury and the foreman, had given Judge 
Kincaid the slip of paper, the verdict. It 
said: 

“We, the jury in the above entitled action 
(Carol v. Chaplin) find that the defendant, 
Charles Spencer Chaplin, is the father of the 
plaintiff, Carol Ann Barry.” 

That was it. We thanked the judge and 
jury. We gathered up our records, shook 
hands with Pat Millikan, and went back to 
our offices. 

TRIUMPH, SADNESS GO HAND IN HAND 


The court certified the verdict. Pat ap- 
pealed. The higher courts sustained us. 

The rest is anticlimactic. The court set 
up provisions for the care and support of 
the child, a proviso that allowed for reopen- 
ing as time and her needs develop the neces- 
sity. Al Risse, her guardian, was the chief 
witness in this argument. 

We would not take any fee from the child. 
We applied to the court and Chaplin was 
ordered to pay us a suitable fee, which he 
did. 

Lawyers win and lose cases. Winning the 
Chaplin baby case gave me an unusual sense 
of victory—one completely different than any 
I had had before—because of the baby. 

Yet, whatever personal glory I felt was 
washed away not long later. 

That was when I was sent word that Pat 
Millikan, great lawyer and American gentle- 
man, had suddenly died, I always will feel 
that his arduous work in the Chaplin case 
hastened the day. 


The Joe Scott Story—No. 12 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a continuation of the Joe 
Scott Story previously referred to: 


We all have our great tragedies and great 
joys and embarrassments. And I have been 
no exception. One of our great griefs was 
when we lost our son, Joe, in 1910. 

But I remember a little story of him— 
our first son—when he was very little. 
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I was so proud of him I wanted my 
mother, in England, to see him. It was 
about 1902. I had to go east to a conven- 
tion. I pleaded with my wife to let me 
take Joe with me, and thence to England. 
She finally agreed. He was 314 years old. 

In New Haven, Conn., he got the chicken- 
pox—just 2 days before we were to sail. 
The doctor advised against taking him, but 
he felt fine, and no marks showed on his 
face. I bundled him up the gangplank. 

We no sooner were on the deck than 
there was a lovely little girl, just about his 
own age, standing nearby. I warned Joe 
not to speak to her, not to go near her, 
He promised. 

But about 2 days at sea, I happened along, 
thinking Joe in our cabin. I saw him with 
the little girl—kissing her full on the face. 

Two days out of port her father, a fine 
gentleman, came to me. 

“Mr. Scott, please don't let our little girl 
near your Joe—she has just broken out with 
the chickenpox.” 


PAYS TRIBUTE TO DR. MILLIKAN 


I think that it is fitting that I close these 
reminiscences, not only by talking about my 
views, but of my life-long friend, Dr. Robert 
E. Millikan, chancelor emeritus of Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology—a great Cali- 
fornian, a great scientist, a great educator, 
and a great Christian. 

He, too, has reached and passed his 
eightieth milestone. 

His research into the mysteries of science 
have extended through the decades, and 
brought world-wide fame to him, his school, 
and to us who reflect in it. 

There are those who would create trouble 
between men of different faiths here; and 
there are those who have tried to teach that 
science and religion conflict. But there are 
others, too, of every faith, who have worked 
together to resolve our differences in a kindly 
way. 

What is this man, one of the great sci- 
entists of the world, doing in these, his free 
years. 

He's around telling those who will listen, 
not only of the mysteries of science—but of 
the Word of God, the immortality of the 
soul, the blessings of faith. 

Years ago I wrote my views in a little 
brochure on the immortality of the soul. 
I sent my good friend a copy. I prize and 
have framed these many years his little note 
of thanks. 


THANKS HERALD AND COLLABORATOR 


Ia concluding it would be very ungrateful 
on my part if I did not express my deep ap- 
preciation for the gracious consideration 
shown to me by the Herald-Express in pub- 
licizing these notes. 

It is impossible for me to forget the un- 
selfish devotion and kindness of Ed Pender- 
gast, who struggled with me under very dif- 
ficult and exasperating circumstances for 
him in trying to extract from my rather busy 
life the right time and opportunity for him 
to review my experiences. 

In conclusion I may be pardoned for ex- 
pressing my humble thanksgiving to God 
for the privilege of being permitted to be- 
come an American citizen, leaving behind 
the Atlantic Ocean an affectionate home but 
surrounded as it was by all the adversities 
and trials and difficulties that beset my 
mother’s race, which has fought for God 
and freedom through the centuries. 

Without trying therefore to be prophetic 
or pontificial, in my opinion, I must view 
with sincere anxiety the changes that have 
come to me and to this country, during my 
span of life here in Los Angeles, 

My children and my grandchildren alike 
are facing a very much more difficult and 
critical situation than beset me, a stranger 
in a strange land, when I crossed the Colo- 
rado River with $100 in my pocket, 
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LEANS ON FAITH OF PIONEER FATHERS 

I note with grave anxiety in the current 
events of the day a departure from the wis- 
dom of the founding fathers, with an al- 
most cynical disregard for religion, and a 
strange hankering for this un-American ac- 
tivity among the top-flight people in the 
field of education and journalism and other 
academic meanderings. 

That is far removed from the profound 
wisdom and faith in God which characterized 
the men who gave us the philosophy of the 
American pioneers. 

I am still hoping and praying for God 18 
still in the heavens, the same almighty God 
that succored the Israelites in the desert 
and spread His gospel around the globe. 

To close this record I lean upon the rich 
vocabulary of the immortal Lincoln, “With 
malice towards none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us 
to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in.” 

And may I add further that I pray the 
world at large, and this country in par- 
ticular may accept the immortal words of 
the lowly Nazarene, “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples and that ye 
love one another.” 


American People Do Not Support 
Colonialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak - 
er, the State Department’s policy of bol- 
stering colonialism or imperialism in 
Africa and Asia is contrary to the views 
of a great majority of our people. Yet 
we find the Truman administration op- 
posing the demand for liberty and free- 
dom of the peoples in North Africa, the 
Middle East and in some parts of Asia. 
This is a wholely inconsistent policy and 
should be repudiated by the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, recently the Honorable 
Kamil Abdul Rahim, Ambassador of 
Egypt to the United States discussed this 
problem at the University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Ky., on April 29, 1952, and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I am 
including a copy of that address. It 
should be of interest to all of the people 
of our country. 

THe War AGAINST CoLONIALISM—MOosLEM 
Wortp WILL COOPERATE ON AMERICAN 
PATTERN OF LIBERTY AND FREEDOM 

(By Kamil Abdul Rahim, Ambassador of 
Egypt to the United States, delivered to the 
second institute on the Near East, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Louisville, Ky., April 29, 
1952) 

The honor which the international center 
and the division of social sciences have done 
me in asking me to participate in this second 
institute on the Near East is very gratifying 
and I am thankful for the privilege of being 
with you this evening. It seems to me that 
you have shown a particular regard for time- 
liness in presenting such a program just at 
this period. And that seems to be in accord 
with the scheme of education which is a part 
of your distinguished school and which has 
aroused the admiration of many people who 
are watching your plan with great interest. 


I propose to deal with the Egyptian prob- 
lem, but in order to see this problem in its 
true perspective, I must depict for you, some- 
what rapidly and briefly, the actual situation 
in the Near East. 

From Suez on the Red Sea to Tangier on 
the Atlantic, there is a blazing fire. Mil- 
lions of human beings in this area are sub- 
jugated to the worst form of European colo- 
nial rule, against which they are rising as 
one man. They are facing oppression and 
brute force; they are paying their very lives 
in protest. 

Let us look at some of the events which 
have occurred within the last few months. 

In Iran, a violent movement took place. 
Iranian petroleum resources were national- 
ized; the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and its 
employees were expelled from the country; 
the crisis still exists, threatening the peace 
of the whole world. 

In Tunisia, where nationalist leaders are 
seeking only moderate measures of self- 
government, Tunisians are imprisoned, and 
hundreds are wounded—or killed. 

In Morocco and Tangier there have been 
demonstrations of resentment and indigna- 
tion at abuses too long endured. They have 
taken a toll in the loss of property and lives. 

In my country, Egypt, tanks, planes, field 
guns, and paratroopers have recently been 
in action in Suez. Villages have been de- 
stroyed, thousands of my people have become 
refugees. 

Iranians, Egyptians, Tunisians, and Moroc- 
cans are all fighting—for sovereignty and 
freedom. 

The present state of unrest, in the Near 
East is merely the expression of the inherent 
right of a human being to be a free human 
being. It is a demonstration of the long- 
ing for liberty such as your country enjoys. 
The people of that vital area are struggling 
to free themselves from foreign domination 
and foreign exploitation. They are striving 
to put an end to colonialism in their lands. 
In short, they are today trying to end the 
same abuses which 13 fledgling colonies suc- 
cessfully combated 175 years ago. America, 
championed by such men as Washington, 
Adams, Jefferson, and scores of others, be- 
gan her war against colonialism in 1776. 
That war has not ended. It cannot end 
until the whole world is free. 

This is a fact which certam European lead- 
ers, blind to the spirit of the times, have not 
yet grasped. They are unable, or unwilling, 
to recognize the awakening that is taking 
place, not only in the Near East, but 
throughout the world. They do not yet 
realize that they can no longer live by the 
tenets of the nineteenth century, maintain- 
ing their hold upon near eastern peoples by 
oppression and sheer force. They close their 
eyes to the fact that communism is dex- 
trously exploiting the ills, so easily demon- 
strated, of colonial policy. They have dis- 
missed the objectives of the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Declaration of Human Rights. 
Their wishful thinking refuses to acknowl- 
edge that imperialism is dead. 

They must realize, before it is too late, 
that the Near East is fast replacing Central 
Europe and the Balkans as the world’s center 
of gravity and the breeding place of grave 
conflicts. This will continue to be so as long 
as the United States does not take more 
active leadership in putting an end to it. 

‘The Near East, with its 120,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, and its highly strategic position, has 
the world’s largest oil pool, and through it 
run three of the five most important water- 
ways of the world. And above all, it is the 
stronghold for the defense of Europe, from 
which the striking force of the free world 
must operate. 

The condition of its peoples today is an 
important factor in the international bal- 
ance. Egypt is the center and the focal 
point of the Near East, and hence of the Mos- 
lem world. So, let us take Egypt as a symp- 
tomatic case of what is happening today. 
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The causes of the Anglo-Egyptian dispute 
are two. First, the British occupied our 
country by force of invasion in 1882, and 
they are still there, against the will of our 
people. They bombarded Alexandria, landed 
their troops at the Suez Canal, overwhelmed 
our army, and later forced their way to Cairo. 
Second, they also occupied the Sudan, that 
southern province of Egypt through which 
passes the Nile, the life line of my country, 
Through the years, until this moment, they 
have done everything possible to separate the 
Sudan from Egypt permanently. 

Let us take these two points separately: 
the Sudan and the occupation. 

We demand that the Sudan be united with 
Egypt because the two countries are one and 
the same. Nature has made them so, and 
as such, they cannot be separated. Mr. 
Churchill himself is the best exponent of 
this unity. In his book, The River War, 
Mr. Churchill described the Nile system as a 
palm tree, with graceful foliage lying in the 
delta, and with the trunk and roots stretch- 
ing deeply into the Sudan. 

“I can imagine no better illustration,” 
Mr. Churchill wrote, “of the intimate and 
sympathetic connection between Egypt and 
the southern provinces, The water—the life 
of the delta is drawn from the Sudan, and 
passes along the channel of the Nile as the 
sap passes up the stem of the tree, to pro- 
duce a fine crop of fruit above. 
The advantages of the connection are mu- 
tual; for as the Sudan is thus naturally and 
geographically an integral part of Egypt, 
Egypt is no less essential to the development 
of the Sudan.“ 

I wish Mr. Churchill, the Prime Minister, 
would heed what Mr. Churchill, the author 
and newspaper correspondent, had to say. 

It is not only the Nile, the life giver, that 
unites Egypt and the Sudan, but the two 
sections cannot be separated economically, 
because they have been united in this respect 
through all history, since the time of the 
Pharaohs. Moreover, the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese are of the same race, speak the 
same language, and profess the same re- 
ligion. 

We have been accused of wanting the Su- 
dan to satisfy colonial ambitions. To re- 
fute such an ignoble accusation, our former 
Foreign Minister declared from the highest 
rostrum in the world—that of the United 
Nations—during the last meeting of the 
General Assembly in Paris, that we are ready 
to accept the result of a free plebiscite con- 
ducted under United Nations auspices, to de- 
termine whether the Sudanese desire inde- 
pendence or to be united with Egypt. In 
other words, we accept the principle of self- 
determination for the Sudan. 

Any fair-minded person will agree that our 
stand on the Sudan problem cannot be clear- 
er, or more straightforward and honest, 

As for the second and important cause of 
the Anglo-Egyptian dispute—the occupation 
of our country—for 70 years Egypt has been 
occupied by British troops. This occupation 
of our soil is ever present in the minds of my 
people, and it is the cause of the strife which 
has been going on in my country recently. 
Its terrible psychological weight hinders the 
progress of Egypt. I can give you no better 
testimony than that of Mr. Eden, the British 
Foreign Minister. In a statement to the 
House of Commons delivered in February 
1952, Mr. Eden said: “The very presence of 
British troops exercises, willy-nilly, as un- 
wanted but inevitable influence upon Egypt’s 
internal affairs. The feeling against them is 
now so strong that all home issues are will- 
ingly shelved until the quarrel with Britain is 
settled.“ 

The British advanced several pretexts for 
the occupation of Egypt. In the beginning 
they maintained that occupation was neces- 
sary in order to protect the interests of for- 
eign creditors. When Egypt paid its foreign 
debt, and became the creditor of England for 
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a sum of 350,000,000 pounds, Britain then 
advanced the pretext that her forces must 
remain in Egypt to protect her imperial com- 
munications. When this pretext became ob- 
solete, they quickly found another, which 
they advance today; they must remain in the 
Suez, they say, to protect world communica- 
tions. In the words of Mr. Churchill, the 
British are there as “the servants and guar- 
dians of the commerce of the world.” Or, as 
Mr. Eden said at Columbia University: “We 
(the British) do not guard the canal for 
ourselves alone.” 

This has undoubtedly gained wide appeal 
in the United States and throughout the 
world. Many people have come to believe 
that the Suez Canal is the property of Eng- 
land and that Egypt is on its way to usurp 
it. Others believe that if England should 
quit the Canal zone, Egypt would hamper 
navigation in this all-important interna- 
tional highway. Still others believe that if 
Britain moves from the Suez, Egypt will 
permit the Soviet Union to take control of 
it. Nothing is further from the truth. 

Here are the facts: 

The Suez Canal runs through Egyptian 
territory. It cost 18,000,000 pounds, of which 
Egypt paid 14,000,000. The Canal was dug 
by 200,000 Egyptian laborers with picks 
and shovels. Many of this number perished, 
victims of scorching heat and arduous labor. 

Who operates Canal navigation? The 
Canal is operated neither by Egyptians nor 
by British. It is run by an international 
company with a board of directors repre- 
senting the United States, Egypt, Britain, 
France, and other countries. This company 
operates under a concession accorded by the 
Egyptian Government. The concession ex- 
pires in 1969. From the beginning, when 
the Canal was opened in 1869, and 13 years 
later until our country was occupied by the 
British in 1882, Egypt has never interfered 
with, or hindered navigation in the water- 
way. 

Even in the darkest hour of our history, 
when the British invaded Egypt in 1882, 
the Egyptian high command reisted the 
temptation to block the Canal, although 
this would have been an effective measure 
in preventing the landing of British troops 
in the Canal zone. We left the Canal open 
to the free passage of all vessels. 

While Egypt has preserved and respected 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal, the Brit- 
ish, on the other hand, have violated its 
neutrality. They landed their troops in the 
area; they overwhelmed the Egyptian army 
and marched to Cairo. That was the begin- 
ning of our tragedy. For, in upholding 
the neutrality of the Canal and guarantee- 
ing the free movement of navigation through 
its waters, Egypt paid a stupendous price in 
the defeat of her army and the occupation 
of her country. 

With this historical background, can it 
be imagined that Egypt would think of 
hindering navigation in the Canal today? 

But why is there any fear that there will 
be interference in the free passage of ves- 
sels through the Suez Canal? There is a 
valid and living international treaty, called 
the Treaty of Constantinople, signed in 1888 
by Britain, France, Italy, and many other 
nations, which stipulates that the Canal is 
an international artery open to all nations 
in time of peace and war; the primary respon- 
sibility for the defense of this vital maritime 
route fall on Egypt; no country is permitted 
to seek territorial and commercial privileges 
in the Canal; no. military establishment or 
permanent fortifications are allowed in the 
Suez area. Hence, the stationing of British 
troops in the Suez Canal is a manifest vio- 
lation of this treaty. 

What about the defense of the Suez Canal, 
and that popular myth that the Canal is vital 
and indispensable to the defense of the Near 
East and the free world? What about the 
pretention that if Britain evacuates its troops 


from the Canal the whole defense structure 
of the western world will be in jeopardy? 

Hear what a well-known British military 
commentator says in this regard. In an 
article published in the Military Review for 
December 1951, Capt. Liddell Hart, the fa- 
mous British strategist (who, incidentally, 
predicted what is happening in Korea today), 
said: “In the last war, we were forced to 
abandon the Mediterranean and Suez as a 
regular traffic route, from 1940 to 1943, and 
to divert our convoys around the Cape of 
Good Hope—even those going to Egypt with 
troops and supplies. Can it be true to term 
anything indispensable when, in fact, we 
proved able to dispense with it during three 
crucial years of war? To do so would seem 
to be a continuance of habit, and not really 
justified. It would be truer to call the cape 
route vital and the Suez route merely valu- 
able.” 

On the other hand, let us grant the British 
viewpoint that the canal is vital. What 
would be the best way to defend it? Can it 
be defended if the people around it are 
hostile? Let us bear in mind that the atti- 
tude of local populations everywhere has 
come to be recognized as the strategic fifth 
column of modern times. You cannot pro- 
tect a land route, a waterway, or an airstrip 
unless you are friendly with the local people 
alongside each. 

In this respect, hear what General Eisen- 
hower said on the defense of the Near East 
and the necessity of gaining the friendship of 
its people: “I cannot think of any effective 
form of a Middle East defense agreement 
which does not depend on the material sup- 
port of the Moslem world. The United States 
of America must prove to these people that 
she has no imperialistic intentions in this 
area.“ 

As to the defense of the Suez Canal proper, 
General Erskine, commander of British 
troops in the Suez area, has conceded that 
the base could hardly be expected to func- 
tion effectively in time of war with a hostile 
Egypt at its back. Thus the British acknowl- 
edge their inability to defend it in time of 
war without Egypt's cooperation. 

Even if we grant that the Suez Canal is 
vital for the defense of the free world, and 
that the people of Egypt are ready, in case 
of a third world war, to cooperate with the 
Western Powers as they did in the last two 
world wars, can the Suez Canal be defended 
by the 10,000 foot soldiers stipulated in the 
abrogated treaty of 1936? 

It is the view of the highest military strate- 
gists that the canal can be defended only 
by air power from American and British 
bases surrounding Egypt in Libya, Cyprus, 
Morocco, and Western Europe. Air suprem- 
acy is the only means of defending the canal. 
In the event of war, airplanes and foot sol- 
diers stationed at Suez would be an easy 
and vulnerable target, with no defensive 
value whatsoever. In fact, the presence of 
British troops and military and air estab- 
lishments on the Suez Canal is not only a 
violation of the Suez Canal international 
treaty of 1888, but a clear invitation in time 
of war to aggression and to the disruption of 
free navigation in this international water- 
way. 

It is high time that this organized mis- 
representation of facts should end, and 
that truth should prevail. It is high time 
that the world should understand that it 
is wrong to commit Egypt to subjugation 
for a misunderstood interest in the Suez 
Canal. 

To achieve peace and security in the Near 
East Egypt demands that British troops be 
evacuated, and that unity with the Sudan 
be restored. At the same time, Egypt is 
ready to consider a regional defense or- 
ganization within the terms of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Under such conditions, with Egypt par- 
ticipating on an equal footing with other 
nations in the defense of the free world, 
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my country will be a stabilizing fact in the 
Near East, and will contribute effectively 
to the solution of its acute problems. 

The situation in Egypt is trpical of what 
is happening in Iran, Iraq, Tunisia, and 
Morocco, There is no doubt that the Near 
East today is the key to world peace; but, 
injudiciously handled, it can also become 
the key to world war III. 

The people of the Near East by tradition 
and by religion oppose communism. But 
the Communist world is exerting its efforts to 
influence our people by exploiting success- 
fully the misdeeds of colonial policy fol- 
lowed in the Near East. They are not fo- 
menting class struggles, or advocating 
agrarian or other economic reforms, but 
they are fanning the fires of nationalist 
movements and inciting political trouble. 

Thus, while western policy tends to de- 
prive the people of the Near East of their 
inalienable rights to freedom and liberty, 
communism poses as a sympathizer to their 
lot and defender of their rights. 

Now, what is the policy to be followed by 
the West? What will restore the confidence 
of the near eastern people and with their 
confidence that of the 400,000,000 people of 
the Moslem world? How are they to be 
saved from communism? 

The western democracies talk about rais- 
ing the standard of living, and better dis- 
tribution of wealth as preventive measures 
against communism. There is no denying 
that the economic system in the Near East 
is by no means perfect; the distribution of 
wealth is inequitable and the standard of 
living of the masses is low. 

Yet the Communists in the Near East are 
not inciting people against the established 
economic order. They are using the more 
effective weapon of the evils of colonial 
policy. 

The people of the Near East need technical 
assistance. But they are in need of some- 
thing more important, something more es- 
sential and life-giving: They are clamoring 
for their freedom and liberty. It is vital 
that the west realize that the people of the 
Near East will never sell their God-given 
rights for a hand-out. They believe that 
man does not live by bread alone. They are 
keen to develop friendly cooperation with the 
western world after the American pattern of 
liberty and freedom of enterprise—friendly 
cooperation based an equality and mutual 
respect, 

You ask what is the practical solution to 
the explosive problems in the Near East. 

It is simple. It lies in the firm insistence 
on the part of the United States that the 
European colonial powers adopt, for the 
sake of world peace, a new liberal policy that 
will deprive the Communists of their best 
weapon—colonialism; a policy that will win 
the friendship of the people of the Near 
East and make them feel that they are re- 
spectable human beings, entitled to enjoy 
freedom from foreign domination, foreign 
exploitation, and military occupation. 

Without such a policy, your military and 
naval bases along the north African coast 
from Morocco to Suez are built on shifting 
sand. So long as the people of this area are 
discontented and deprived of their status as 
freemen, the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars will be of no military value in time of 
need. 

In the world of today, communism is using 
material and ideological weapons. Against 
sheer force you have equal, or perhaps supe- 
rior weapons—armies and armament, 
Against ideological offenses, what do you 
have? 

You have your stand for the freedom and 
dignity of man. If you waver in this stand, 
in Egypt, or in any other land, you are sim- 
ply throwing away your strongest and most 
dependable weapon. 

Great warriors and invincible victors over 
the centuries have won and lost their strug- 
gles. But one idea, preached 1,950 years ago 
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by Christ, is still living. The concept of 
brotherhood endures. And one cry, piercing 
the thick darkness of Arabia, more than 1,300 
years ago—the cry of Islam—is still ringing 
in the hearts of the millions of Moslems in 
the Near East, telling them that men are 
born equal and free, and should live to- 
gether equal and free. 

For the achievement of freedom, the people 
of the Near East will struggle until the dawn 
of liberty breaks. Indeed, their struggle will 
not be in vain if America stands forthrightly 
for the principles of justice and independ- 
ence. 


United States Bureau of Reclamation Is 
Power-Minded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of 
the Members of Congress this statement 
made by Mr. W. G. Sloan, formerly 
with the Bureau of Reclamation and 
one of the most able engineers ever to 
represent that agency: 

{From the Spokesman-Review, 
Wash., of June 6, 1952] 


UNITED STATES BUREAU or RECLAMATION Is 
POWER-MIND; IDAHO RECLAMATIONISTS 
Toro 
Boise, June 5.—W. G. Sloan, former Bu- 

reau of Reclamation engineer and coauthor 
of the Pick-Sloan plan for development of 
the Missouri River Basin, warned today that 
the Bureau has gone in to the power busi- 
ness so heavily some DP. Bureau officials for- 
get there’s anything else. 

He told the Idaho Reclamation Associa- 
tion convention that if power encroachment 
on Reclamation Bureau activities keeps up 
irrigation will be merely an adjunct of the 
Bureau. 

Sloan criticized the administration of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, saying that separa- 
tion of the engineering service from the ad- 
ministrative branch, creation of regional 
and district offices, and increasing the num- 
ber of workers has undermined the morale 
of the whole Bureau. 


COULD SAVE MONEY 


He said with “proper administration” the 
Government could save enough money in 1 
year to accomplish all the reclamation proj- 
ects needed in the Western States. 

Sloan declared that the Bureau of Recla- 
mation’s interest in power development is 
“throttling irrigation.” He explained that 
because of construction of some dams for 
power p the reclamation of land has 
been delayed several years or neglected en- 
tirely. 

Federal invasion of Idaho’s water rights 
is possible just as was done in California's 
famed Santa Margarita case, George F. 
Yackey, general manager and chief engineer 
of the Fallbrook, Calif., public utility district, 
said. He said the Government’s suits against 
some 14,000 California water users is an at- 
tempt to set aside California water laws by 
claiming the Federal Government has a pri- 
mary and paramount water right. 

“What's happening in Fallbrook could hap- 
pen in Idaho,” he said. “It’s so close, I 
wonder if it hasn’t already started.” 

MORE RESEARCH URGED 

R. P. (Pat) Parry, Twin Falls attorney, ad- 

dressed the luncheon session saying “if we 


Spokane, 


are to grow and expand we must have un- 
limited right to use water for irrigation, any- 
thing done on Snake River should allow for 
this.” 

Parry also suggested that Idaho enlarge its 
reclamation office and provide for more re- 
search and engineering facilities. He said it 
should concentrate on development of small 
reclamation projects and underground water 
facilities for irrigation. 

He said if Federal flood control projects are 
needed “they should be erected upstream 
where the reservoirs also can be used for irri- 
gation—instead of in a downstream canyon.” 

Judge George Cochran of LaGrande, Oreg., 
in a dinner address, raised a constitutional 
question on establishment of proposed basin 
authorities. He said the Federal Constitu- 
tion provides that no new State shall be 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of 
another or be formed of junction of two or 
more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the legislatures of States involved. 

He contended that such basin authorities 
as the proposed Columbia basin authority is 
a new State, inasmuch as some sovereign 
rights would be taken from existing States 
and placed in the hands of the basin author- 
ity. 

Grass roots discussions of Idaho irrigation 
problems are scheduled Friday, along with 
election of officers and adoption of resolu- 
tions. 

State reclamation engineer Mark R. Kulp 
said Idaho's ground water laws will have to 
be extended “as soon as we get enough infor- 
mation so we won't make any serious mis- 
takes.” He said there are some questions of 
principle in the law “which have not been 
answered.” 

Frank M. Clinton, assistant regional direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Reclamation, said irri- 
gation development will be virtually com- 
pleted when presently authorized projects are 
finished unless the policy of assigning certain 
costs to power is extended. 

“Full financial advantage must be taken of 
flood control opportunities and power pro- 
duction potentials” to help reclamation offset 
the mounting costs of dams, he said. The 
less expensive and less complicated reclama- 
tion project already have been finished, Clin- 
ton said. 


Sadlak Amendment to DPA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a copy of a letter which I have today 
directed to the editor of the New York 
Times commenting upon editorials and 
other writings that have recently ap- 
peared concerning the effect of the 
amendment which I proposed to the 
pending Defense Production Act and 
which was adopted by a teller vote of 
169 to 102. 

The amendment, of course, as I have 
endeavored to explain on the floor of 
the House and in this letter, concerns the 
International Materials Conference— 
an extra-legal creature of the State De- 
partment—the decisions of which have 
been implemented through the Defense 
Production Act. 

The interpretation of this amendment 
as reported editorially and under a sepa- 
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rate column captioned, “The merchants 
point of view” do not square with the in- 
tentions that I have expressed when pre- 
senting the amendment. Because many 
of my colleagues read the New York 
Times each day, I felt that the writings 
appearing therein concerning the IMC 
and my amendment should not go un- 
challenged but should be clarified while 
the controversy is still alive in the House 
of Representatives. 

The copy of the letter which I have 
sent to Mr. Charles Merz, the editor of 
the New York Times, through its Wash- 
ington bureau, is as follows: 


June 24, 1952. 
EDITOR, THE NEw YORK TIMES, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear MR. Evrror: Your editorial of June 21 
entitled “The Consumer Loses” misrepre- 
sented the purpose of my amendment deal- 
ing with the International Materials Confer- 
ence. This amendment was passed by the 
House of Representatives last Thursday by a 
teller vote of 169 to 102. 

The Sadlak amendment is not designed 
“to encourage a go it alone attitude in the 
world-wide competition for scarce and stra- 
tegic raw materials.” On the contrary, it 
specifically provides that the requirements 
for the national defense, for the stockpiling 
of critical and strategic materials and for 
military assistance to any foreign nation 
authorized by any act of Congress have prior- 
ity over all civilian production. 

You refer to the International Materials 
Conference as an “agency through which the 
free nations of the world agree on allocations 
of certain important raw materials.” You 
continue, “if this equable arrangement 
should be disrupted anyone could then go 
into the world market, outbid everybody else, 
drive up the price of, for example, scarce 
metals vital to arms manufacture and thus 
enormously increase the cost of our own 
defense program as well as create once again 
(as happened when raw material prices shot 
up right after the outbreak of the Korean 
war) unbounded international ill-will 
against the rich and powerful United States.” 

This presents the effect of my amendment 
in an entirely distorted light. In the first 
place, in the case of copper, 12 nations have 
undertaken to allocate the free world supply 
to more than 40 nations. The report of the 
International Materials Conference shows 
that there have been appeals from these allo- 
cations which indicate that all of the nations 
are not satisfied with these so-called equable 
arrangements. Furthermore, after the mili- 
tary needs have been met, I believe that we 
should rely on a free market rather than on 
a group of bureaucrats for the best distibu- 
tion of commodities. Insofar as anyone be- 
ing free to go into the world market and 
outbid anyone else, I need only to remind 
you that in the case of copper this is exactly 
what has happened under the IMC. The 
International Materials Conference in its 
own report stressed the fact that the United 
States last year established a domestic ceil- 
ing price of 2744 cents on imported copper. 
It said this price cannot be considered as 
representing a world price. Prices of 55 
cents to 60 cents for copper were paid for a 
part of the supplies sold internationally dur- 
ing the period of IMC allocations. In addi- 
tion to this, dollars furnished to European 
countries by taxpayers through ECA were 
used to bid up the price of copper and other 
commodities in the world markets. 

This Government can insure a fair dis- 
tribution of materials within the United 
States and insure the success of our defense 
program as long as the power to set limits on 
production of any consumer goods and to 
operate the Controlled Materials Plan re- 
mains in the law, as it does under my 
amendment. When it comes to obtaining 
materials for this country, a free market 
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will do more than the International Ma- 
terials Conference could ever do. I also want 
to remind your readers that the IMC has 
dealt with only eight metals and sulfur; it 
has not considered tin, natural rubber, co- 
lumbite, platinum, antimony, beryl, chro- 
mite, industrial diamonds, kyanite, mercury, 
mica, quartz crystals, tantalite, and the 
rare earths which the Munitions Board con- 
siders strategic and critical. These materials 
were not brought into the orbit of the Con- 
ference and are produced by other nations 
which are unwilling to permit the Inter- 
national Materials Conference to regulate 
the prices of these materials or allocate their 
distribution. In your column, the Mer- 
chants Point of View of June 22, Ar. Thomas 
F. Conroy says: Under the amendment, no 
authority woud be granted to limit domestic 
consumption of any material to amounts set 
by the International Materials Conference. 
This would make it impossible to restrict 
domestic consumption of sulfur and molyb- 
denum, for example, in order to share these 
products abroad. By the same token, how- 
ever, this might affect our ability to obtain 
strategic cobalt and nickel from foreign 
countries.” I would like to remind Mr. Con- 
roy that our sulfur and molybdenum are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Conference while 
the materials I have listed are not. Cer- 
tainly I cannot believe that Mr. Conroy has 
reached the conclusion that without inter- 
national allocations our sulfur and molyb- 
denum producers are not in a position to 
take care of their foreign customers or that 
American buyers are unable to secure ma- 
terials from abroad when they are able and 
willing to pay for them with dollars which 
foreign countries are so eager to receive. If 
his conclusion is correct, then we have really 
lost free enterprise and all that such sig- 
nifies to every American. The Congress quite 
obviously does not share his lack of faith in 
our institutions. 

I am convinced that our defense program 
will be improved rather than hindered by 
using free enterprise to secure these ma- 
terials we need and to supply our friends 
with sulfur and molybdenum. 

Today the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission has made public its report on a 
long range materials policy for the United 
States. I note that it says that “in a time 
of high production and full employment 
such as the present curbs on imports of raw 
materials succeed only in increasing costs at 
home.” The IMC which restricts our im- 
ports of copper can only cause higher costs 
and less production in the United States. 
The cost of the defense program will be 
lowered, not raised, by insuring full em- 
ployment in the United States which will 
produce the goods to dampen inflationary 
pressure and will also provide the tax reye- 
nues to pay for the defense effort. 

I am particularly disturbed that this edi- 
torial appeared after a debate which indi- 
cated so clearly that the House of Repre- 
sentatives was concerned that under the 
guise of an emergency, arrangements were 
being made to distribute the world’s mate- 
rials by a group of governmental repre- 
sentatives not subject to review by anyone. 

Certainly the New York Times realizes 
that the power to allocate materials among 
the nations of the world is the power to 
set the living standards of each nation, each 
nation’s national income, its level of em- 
ployment and its military potential. 

Such power should never be delegated by 
the Congress to anyone except, perhaps, in 
an all-out war and even then such a grant 
of power should be made only after careful 
review by the appropriate congressional com- 
mittees. The International Materials Con- 
ference never was given this review although 
a similar scheme projected in chapter 6 of 
the Habana Charter for the ITO was re- 
jected by Congress. 

Your editorial criticizes the so-called 
cheese amendment as it interferes with 


normal trade relationships. You are, how- 
ever, quite willing to sanction an interna- 
tional interference with trade which was 
never approved by the Congress, an inter- 
ference in the trading of many commodities 
with more far-reaching consequences than 
the cheese amendment. There is little con- 
sistency in your position. 

I would appreciate the printing of this 
letter in tomorrow’s columns. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Congressman at Large. 


Biographical Sketch of Hon. Arthur V. 
Watkins, of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Congressional Quarterly, a publication 
which is exclusively devoted to report- 
ing congressional activity, has been pub- 
lishing a series of biographical sketches 
of Members of the Senate whose terms 
expire this year. 

It is my understanding that this week- 
ly service is recognized as an authori- 
tative, accurate, unbiased, and nonpo- 
litical reference service by many lead- 
ing newspapers throughout America 
who are numbered among its subscrib- 
ers. 

In the May 23, 1952, issue is contained 
a sketch of the senior Senator from 
Utah. 

If I had been preparing the sketch 
I would have emphasized certain aspects 
of my Senate record not touched on or 
but briefly referred to by its author, 
whom I do not know, and to whom I have 
not talked. 

I do believe, however, that the Con- 
gressional Quarterly summary, particu- 
larly in view of the limited space avail- 
able, is a fair summation of a substantial 
portion of my record in the Senate. I 
appreciate the fair treatment given me 
by the report and ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARTHUR V. WATKINS, REPUBLICAN, OF UTAH 


Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, Republican, 
of Orem, Utah, faces a stiff fight for reelec- 
tion to a second term in the Senate. 
Although Watkins has no announced Re- 
publican opposition so far, he has Demo- 
cratic opposition from Representative WAL- 
TER K. GRANGER, Democrat, Representative of 
the first district for the past 12 years, and 
from former Gov. Herbert B. Maw, Democrat, 
Utah's chief executive from 1941 to 1949. 

WATKINS is particularly interested in rec- 
lamation and irrigation projects—an inter- 
est that stems from his professional and pub- 
lic works before he was elected to the Senate 
in 1946. Born in Midway, Utah, December 
18, 1886, he was educated at Brigham Young, 
New York, and Columbia Universities. He 
was assistant county attorney in Salt Lake 
County from 1914 to 1915 and was elected 
district judge of the fourth judicial district 
in 1928. During his law career he was active 
in irrigation and reclamation cases. In 1944 
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he was a delegate to the Republican National 
Convention where he helped to draft a plank 
dealing with problems of the West.“ 

In addition, WaTKIns has been a farmer, 
fruit-grower, editor, and organizer of water 
users in central Utah. 


WON OVER MURDOCK 


Since he defeated Senator Abe Murdock, 
Democrat, in 1946, Watkins has continued 
to fight for reclamation projects in the Sen- 
ate. He is a member of the Senate Interior 
Committee which handles such legislation. 
On April 16, 1952, Warxixs, with Senator 
WALLACE F. BENNETT, Republican, Utah, in- 
troduced a bill (S. 3013) to authorize con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Colorado River storage project and related 
projects. In a statement explaining the bill, 
Watkins said that such authorization was 
long overdue. Saying he was in favor of 
“helping the underdeveloped sections of the 
earth,” he emphasized that the bill was a 
program that affects our own people.” War- 
KINs also said the project needed much ad- 
vance planning before actual appropriations 
Were made and that the authorization would 
permit that planning to begin. 

WATKINS has frequently lashed out at delay 
in upper Colorado development. He has 
been particularly critical of the Army en- 
gineers for their opposition to the develop- 
ment plan. The Utah Senator has said the 
Secretary of the Interior and the President 
caused the delay by not sending to Congress 
the Bureau of Reclamation report on the 
project. 

Appearing before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Interior Department 
funds on May 6, 1952, WATKINS called for 
reductions in the President's budget “if our 
fiscal policies are to remain economically 
sound.” However, he said, funds for recla- 
mation projects should not be cut as such 
money actually is repaid to the United States, 
whereas foreign-aid funds are not. 

In 1950, WATKINS sponsored a measure (S. 
3376) to give water users the equitable title 
to projects which have been paid for. The 
bill did not receive action. 

The welfare of Indians is another concern 
of the Senator’s. He is a member of the 
Joint Committee on the Navajo-Hopi Admin- 
istration. WATKINS favors granting the In- 
dians more control over their finances and 
terminating as soon as feasible, Federal su- 
pervision over the affairs of the Indians. 
He sponsored two measures (S. 3004 and 
S. 3005) with Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Democrat, of New Mexico, this year which 
would facilitate ending Federal supervision 
over certain tribes. 

During action on the Interior Department 
appropriation bill (H. R. 3790) in 1951, War- 
KINS successfully sponsored an amendment 
increasing funds for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for health, educational, and welfare 
services. 


ADMINISTRATION CRITIC 


A critic of the Truman administration, 
WATKINS has questioned the constitution- 
ality of some of the President’s actions. On 
the Senate floor April 10, 1952, WATKINS said 
the executive department has become more 
and still more powerful until the point has 
now been reached where the Executive vio- 
lates the Constitution. Referring to the 
President’s order directing the Government 
to operate the steel mills, Warxins called 
dt one of the President's unwarranted claims 
for power. 

Watkins has charged that Mr. Truman 
led the Nation into the Korean war in out- 
right violation of the Constitution. He has 
advocated the use of Chinese Nationalist 
troops in Korea. 

After a year-long fight, WATKINS was suc- 
cessful this year in obtaining a reservation 
to the Japanese Peace Treaty disavowing the 
Yalta agreement. WATKINS objected that the 
treaty contained items similar to that in the 
agreement and which he believed to be a 
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menace to Japanese security. Eventually he 
won the backing of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the Yalta disavowal was tacked to the 
treaty. 

At that time the Senate also endorsed se- 
curity treaties with the Philippines, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. WATKINS said ac- 
tion on these had been hasty and entered 
a motion to reconsider, but withdrew it 
after details were clarified. (Congressional 
Quarterly weekly report, pp. 254, 315.) 

Another treaty with which WATKINS has 
expressed great concern is the Italian Peace 
Treaty. He voted against ratification of the 
treaty in 1947. (Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, vol. III, p. 271.) In April 1951, the 
Senate accepted a WATKINS amendment to 
the troops-to-Europe resolution (S. Res. 99) 
expressing the sense of the Senate that the 
United States should negotiate a new treaty 
with Italy to lift the limitations on Italian 
military strength. (Congressional Quarterly 
Almanac, vol. VII, p. 232.) WATKINS claimed 
the treaty makes it “impossible for Italy to 
effectively defend herself * * * (and) 
prevents Italy from contributing to the de- 
fense of Western Europe.” 

VOTING RECORD 

Here is Congressional Quarterly's score- 
board showing in percentages how often 
Warxins voted with the majority of his party 
when it opposed a majority of the Demo- 
crats (party unity); how often he balloted 
with the GOP majority when it voted the 
same way as most Democrats (bipartisan 
support); and his frequency in making 


known his stands on roll-call votes (on the 
record) : 


Our Debt to the Land-Grant College 
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HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Our Debt to the Land-Grant Col- 
lege,” published in this month’s issue of 
the Country Gentleman. It is in my 
opinion a very excellent article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OUR Dest ro THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 

This July 2 is the ninetieth anniversary 
of the signing of the Morrill Act establish- 
ing the land-grant colleges or, as they are 
better known to most of us, the State agri- 
cultural colleges. It finds them entering a 
new sphere of usefulness, one of world scope. 
They are being called upon to provide a 
peaceful weapon against the spread of com- 
munism by raising the productivity of other 
countries. 

So, from Okinawa and India to Mexico, ag- 
ricultural colleges of America are cooperating 
in programs to lift the living level of peo- 
ple. The work is under way or projected in a 
dozen different countries—by technical aid, 
training, or assisting in setting up similar 
educational systems. It is financed by point 


4 funds, by the countries themselves, or by 
such institutions as the Ford Foundation, 

Nothing that we export can be of more 
practical value than the land-grant col- 
lege method of helping others to better 
themselves. But if those abroad do not look 
beyond the material features they will miss 
what is most important. This is the spirit 
of the land-grant colleges. It is, above 
all else, a spirit of service. Every element 
in American life has been its beneficiary. 

The contribution of the land-grant col- 
lege system is usually thought of in terms 
of agriculture. And, through its trinity of 
farm services—the college, experiment sta- 
tion and agricultural extension—it has been 
the key influence in the revolutionary prog- 
ress in farming and the parallel advances 
in farm living. Thousands of local com- 
munities and the markets that are depend- 
ent on agriculture have likewise shared in 
these gains. 

The circle of benefits extends still farther. 
The land-grant colleges shook the field of 
higher education out of a narrow traditional- 
ism and opened it up to the practical needs 
of the Nation. By so doing they gave an 
effectual impetus to the scientific and tech- 
nical development of industry as well as 
agriculture. But their greatest contribution 
to the industrial system is the foundation of 
an ample food supply they have helped to put 
under it. Our whole economic structure is 
bolted to that foundation. 

In sum total the public is probably the 
biggest beneficiary of all. When the land- 
grant colleges were established one-half of 
the Nation's working force was occupied in 
farming. Now each farm worker produces 
enough for himself and 15 others. Without 
this amazing increase in productive capacity, 
releasing so many to other pursuits, the 
present American standard of living would 
not be possible. 

Services of the land-grant college kind 
are likely to be even more important in the 
period ahead. The country’s-population is 
expanding rapidly in ratio to our land re- 
sources. This will require a comparable in- 
crease in farm production, per man, acre and 
farm animal. It puts a heavier load on the 
experiment stations, aptly described as “the 
powerhouse of the land-grant college sys- 
tem.” 

They are faced with an immediate need 
also. Farm production costs have risen 
steeply, making farmers more vulnerable to 
economic changes. The efiiciencies that 
stem from research—higher-yielding and 
disease-resistant crops, improvements in 
livestock and livestock feeding, control of 
pests and diseases and more productive soil 
use, to name only a few—are potent cost 
reducers in this time when everything else 
comes high. There is need also to press on 
toward new discoveries. Some of those now 
on the horizon, particularly in livestock 
— may prove as valuable as hybrid 


But the research arm of the land- grant 
colleges is now working under two handi- 
caps. One is the heavy loss of trained work - 
ers and promising graduate students to in- 
dustry. The other is a lack of public recog- 
nition, which limits the funds available for 
research. Getting the public to realize how 
much its living depends on the advances 
made by research is one of the biggest jobs 
still to be done. 

Other tasks and opportunities, with pub- 
lic as well as farm interest, are crowding 
upon the land-grant colleges. The grow- 
ing layer of costs between farmer and con- 
sumer critically needs reducing. So does the 
gap between the most and least productive 
farms. There is an impending change, too, 
that will shift more and more control over 
farm policies and programs back into farm- 
ers’ hands. It means a responsibility to be 
met by the colleges, either actively or in the 
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preparation of the leadership that will be 
needed. 

A new period and its challenges find an 
unaltered spirit in the land-grant colleges, 
As Dr. John Hannah, president of Michi- 
gan State College, the oldest of them, said: 
“Times change, administrations change, so- 
cial outlooks change and problems change, 
but the objective of the land-grant institu- 
tions remains the same: To train enlight- 
ened citizens capable of performing their 
day-by-day tasks capably and efficiently and 
to provide those services which contribute 
to our common progress.” 


Greece—All Is Not Well There in Spite of 
Millions of Dollars of American Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I am including as part of my 
remarks an article by Mr. Clyde Farns- 
worth, Scripps-Howard staff writer, that 
appeared in the Washington Daily News 
on Wednesday, June 18. Mr. Farns- 
worth calls attention to the possibility 
that in spite of the many millions of 
dollars that we have poured into Greece 
for economic and military assistance, 
that this unfortunate country is facing 
another crisis. Inflation, 
methods of processing, and a paralyzing 
bureaucracy have made a liability of 
Greece’s once-prosperous tobacco trade 
and it is a real danger that this situation 
may lead to Communist control of that 
important country. 

The article follows: 

GREEK Topacco Roap LEADS ro COMMUNISM 
(By Clyde Farnsworth) 

SALONIKA, GREECE, June 18.—A tobacco 
road of want and despair which runs through 
Macedonia and Thrace may become a Com- 
munist pathway of conquest in Greece. 

At best, the crisis among Greece’s 500,000 
tobacco growers will lead to an enormous 
relief problem. 

It could lead to a renewal of Greek civil 
war, a new invitation to outside Red inter- 
ference, the final collapse of Greek freedom, 
and the bankruptcy of America’s vast in- 
vestment here. 


UNITED STATES BLAMED 


The crowning irony is that the United 
States, after spending more than 62.000. 
000,000 to rehabilitate Greece, is widely 
blamed for the ruin visited on this country's 
tobacco trade. 

The Communist propaganda line, dan- 
gerously attractive to farmers whose houses 
are full of worthless tobacco and whose fam- 
ilies are hungry, is that the United States 
“tobacco trust” has manipulated European 
relief funds so as to seize the tobacco mar- 
ket in Germany, prewar Greece’s best cus- 
tomer. 

It is true that Greece’s Turkish-type to- 
bacco has been supplanted in Germany by 
American tobacco—purchased with foreign- 
aid funds put up by the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


NOT WHOLE TRUTH 


But that isn’t the whole truth. 

Inflation, backward methods of processing, 
and a paralyzing bureaucracy has made a lia- 
bility of Greece’s once prosperous tobacco 
trade. The delicately aromatic Bash-Bagli 
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leaf, once prized abroad for its mildness and 
low nicotine content, now simply costs too 
much. 

Even before Germany turned to American 
tobacco, the Greeks had lost the market to 
Turkey, which produces a similar but much 
cheaper leaf. 

But the Communist line beamed at the 
hungry tobacco growers rales at the United 
States for perverting Germany's tobacco taste 
and robbing Greece of a profitable market. 
The Red propaganda brushes aside the vast 
amount of American aid poured into Greece 
by saying that the money has only made 
the rich richer, 


EASY TO BELIEVE 


This is preposterous, but it is easy for a 
Greek farmer to believe. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
American bungling has played into the hands 
of the Communists here. Mutual security 
financing of Germany’s imports of American 
tobacco stems from a United States Congress 
edict giving trade preference wherever pos- 
sible to American surpluses, 

It has resulted in a monstrous, cross- 
purpose snafu in the European recovery pro- 
gram. It has cost an untold amount in 
duplicate American financing in two coun- 
tries whose economies were based on each 
other’s supply and demand. 

Instead of helping Greece and West Ger- 
many help each other, the United States 
has to an unnecessary degree helped them 
separately. In effect, we have helped pay 
for Greece’s deteriorating tobacco stocks 
while at the same time helping Western 
Germany buy American tobacco. 


DISTRESSED AREA 


The Prosotsani Valley of Thrace, one of 
the most distressed areas in Greece’s tobacco 
belt, gives a grim example of the political 
fruit of near starvation. Last September, 
Prosotsani voted 18 percent for the EDA 
Party, front for the outlawed Greek Com- 
munist Party. The percentage, greater than 
any other area given the Reds, would be even 
higher today. 

The Communist propaganda has taken 
root in the Prosotsani Valley. Virtually 
every adult male there is convinced today 
that his family is hungry because the United 
States, while pretending to aid Greece, has 
snatched away the German market for Greek 
tobacco and has given it to the American 
tobacco trust. 


Adequate Controls Are Still Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended articles are very vivid as to the 
needs of this country of adequate con- 
trols. A move has been on for some time 
to destroy price-control laws at the ex- 
pense of the people. When the Ameri- 
can people realize what is going on in 
Congress they will take steps to rectify 
this come next election, 

The articles follow: 

[From the Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer 
of June 9, 1952] 
NIBBLE-AND-POUNCE 

Nobody claims perfection for the Defense 
Production Act which imposes economic con- 
trols upon the United States, but nobody in 
his right mind would deny that the im- 
perfect legislation has done a great deal to 


keep the economy of this country on a rela- 
tively even keel. 

Yet the Republicans, often with the aid of 
Senator BYRD, of Virginia, and other Demo- 
crats who think like he does, have adopted 
the policy of nibble-and-pounce in an effort 
to do away with the entire Defense Produc- 
tion Act. The nibbling takes the form of 
crippling amendments which often have no 
direct bearing on the matter, and the pounc- 
ing for the kill comes when the Republicans 
think they have found a way to wipe out 
all controls. 

A case in point was supplied by Senator 
Byrp’s proposal that a recommendation be 
included in the extension of the Defense 
Production Act calling on President Truman 
to invoke the Taft-Hartley law to end the 
steel strike. The proposal had not the 
slightest relevance as to the main issue, and 
injection of the steel strike in the economic 
controls bill was nothing more nor less than 
an attempt to cripple it. And there have 
been numerous similar instances. 

Economic controls, affecting as they do 
every citizen of the United States, deserve to 
be placed in a category with major defense 
projects of greatest urgency. In a real sense, 
controls call for a measure of bipartisanship 
which should be reserved for issues tran- 
scending in importance the boundaries of 
political parties. Yet opponents of controls 
have consistently resorted to trickery and 
subterfuge in their unrelenting efforts to 
lift controls and give full rein to inflatio 
and other damaging factors. 2 

The economic condition of the United 
States in the world today exerts almost as 
much influence, not only at home, but 
abroad, as the military condition of the 
country. Removal of controls, or the extreme 
weakening of controls, would have dire con- 
sequences everywhere. More statesmanship 
and less sniping is needed during the debate 
cn the Defense Production Act. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of June 12, 1952] 
CREDIT CONTROLS 


The House Banking Committee showed 
poor judgment when it voted to end the 
powers of the Federal Reserve Board over 
real-estate and installment credit. The reg- 
ulation of credit is more effective in the fight 
against inflation than the control of prices 
and wages, for the continuance of which the 
committee also voted. Credit restriction 
really puts a brake on the economic ma- 
chine. On the other hand, price and wage 
controls, while desirable for the present, are 
largely nominal in effect, 

It is true that the Reserve Board has re- 
cently lifted all controls on installment 
credit and that it has modified the restric- 
tions on credit for the purchase of homes. 
But the powers to reimpose limitations 
should inflationary pressures surge up again 
Ought to be retained. 

The control of credit will be much more 
effective in combating a new upward price 
spiral than the price ceilings to which the 
committee has given its sanction. This does 
not imply that price and wage controls should 
be discontinued. The point is that credit 
controls should be retained along with the 
others, 


— 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 7, 
1952 


WHY CONTROLS ARE STILL NEEDED 

When a fire has been put out, you don’t 
disband the fire department with a promise 
to reorganize it if the fire breaks out again. 
So the Senate acted wisely when it defeated 
efforts by Senators CAPEHART and DIRKSEN to 
suspend price and wage controls until the 
price index starts rising again or unless the 
President finds particular commodities in 
short supply. 

Senator Tarr, it will be noted, supported 
the Capehart move as well as a Dirksen 
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amendment, also beaten, to take price ceil- 
ings off all foodstuffs. 

Senator Tarr agrees with the Committee 
for Economic Development, which is urging 
selective removal of controls by the end of 
the year, that the danger of inflation has 
passed. But neither he nor the CED can 
be trusted with a crystal ball. They may be 
right in betting that no new upsurge of in- 
flationary pressure will happen. But nobody 
can be sure that they are right. 

For this reason the best course for Con- 
gress remains that of renewing the authority 
for price and wage controls for at least a 
year, and depending upon the Office of Price 
Stabilization to remove controls in each area 
as soon as it can safely be done. 

Price Director Arnall has already taken the 
price ceilings off 16 commodities, including 
wool, lard, and vegetable oils, and promises 
to remove others whenever a careful study 
shows the action is feasible. But he prop- 
erly warns against assuming that all price 
pressure is off just because some price pres- 
sure is off. : 

As the CED points out, one reason for the 
relaxation of inflationary pressures is that to 
some extent the public has done its own 
price controlling by exercising restraint in 
buying. But that restraint might vanish if 
the public became convinced that another 
upward spiral were in the works. Extension 
of price and wage controls is essential to 
maintain the present balance, 


Idaho Editor Rebukes the Judge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Idaho now has its own Fujii case. And 
again involving alien land laws. 

Attorney Robert M. Kerr asked Mrs, 
Helen Wakamatsu, wife of the defend- 
ant, if her husband was a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the mar- 
riage, presumably to show that if Esom 
Wakamatsu was not an American citi- 
zen, he could not own land under the 
Idaho law. 

On the defendant’s attorney objecting 
to the question, Judge Thatcher imme- 
diately ruled that the U. N. Charter 
supersedes Idaho law. 

This reasoning is entirely fallacious. 
Nowhere in the charter of the United 
Nations is any such doctrine mentioned, 
or even implied. That was brought out 
clearly in the California Fujii case. 
There the judge predicated his decision, 
not on the U. N. Charter, nor even on 
the Human Rights Convention of the 
United Nations, which, by the way, is 
not of any force or effect, since it has 
not yet received treaty rights by pas- 
sage through the United States Senate. 

The California judge based his fal- 
lacious and palpably illegal decision upon 
the reasoning that a lot of people, in- 
cluding long-haired men and short- 
haired women, a number of editors and 
columnists, and well-intentioned but ill~ 
informed gentry of the cloth thought 
the United Nations and its Human 
Rights Convention were fine things and 
good for America. 

It would seem to me that when the 
final decision comes to the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, as eventually 
it must, they will probably decide the 
issue upon a question of well-established 
American law and fact, rather than upon 
the silly and un-American opinions of 


In the meantime, I am constrained to 
agree wholly with the opinions ex- 
pressed by the courageous editor. 

The editorial follows: 


Jupcz Sars U. N. CHARTER SUPERSEDES IDAHO 
Law 

Biacxroor.—An Idaho judge ruled Mon- 
day afternoon that the United Nations 
Chayter takes precedence over State law. 

It was believed the first such decision in 
an Idaho court but follows a pattern laid 
down within the last few years by a Call- 
fornia court. 

Sixth District Judge Preston Thatcher 
ruled thet the Charter prohibits discrimina- 
tion and sustained Defense Attorney Donald 
Good's objection to a citizenship question 
during a boundary line case. 

Attorney Robert M. Kerr asked Mrs. Helen 
Wakamatsu, wife of the Groveland defend- 
ant, if her husband was a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the marriage, 
presumably to show that if Esom Wakamat- 
su was not an American citizen, he could not 
own land under the Idaho law. 

On Good's objection, Judge Thatcher im- 
mediately ruled that the U. N. Charter super- 
sedes Idaho law. 

“The U. N. Charter,” Judge Thatcher later 
said, “prohibits discrimination by reason of 
race.” 

He explained that Idaho law discriminates 
against aliens owning property in the Gem 
State. 


The ruling, he explained, was backed by a 
California case, also involving a Japanese, 
but has not been tested in the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The United States signed the U. N. Char- 
ter during ceremonies at San Francisco in 
1945. 

Judge Thatcher's decision came in a quiet 


Constitution of the United States of America. 

It is little wonder now that Thatcher 
ruled that Pocatello’s crooked politicians, 
hooked up with two Federal bureaucrats, 
Glidden and Puckey, backed by the officers 
of the Pocatello Chamber of Commerce, had 
the right to steal 3,200 acres of Power County 
land, operate private business on it tax free 


the best legal talent available and, regard- 


less of cost, fight to carry both the batise and 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ræc- 
orp, I include the following address by 
the Honorable Denis M. Hurley, corpo- 
ration counsel for the city of New York, 
on June 15, 1952, at the annual com- 
munion breakfast attended by 2,000 
members of Best & Co., of New York 
City, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


i 
f 
: 


the present moment, 


the popular song hit, Enjoy Yourself, It’s 
Later Than You Think, might well be Chris- 
tianized into, Behave Yourself; Its Later 
Than You Think. 

V 
in Dr. Kirk's address dealt with the issue 


sons who have shown themselves unworthy 
of the public trust, let us remember that no 
society has ever been wholly free from this 
blight. There will always be little men who 
will use power for selfish ends, but let us 
be thankful that we have a society in which 
through the vigilance of a free press, these 
men can be exposed. And let us also be 
thankful that we have a political and judi- 


That is the precise point to which I shall 
direct my remarks. Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread. That is, perhaps, why 
I, as a mere novice in public office, dare to 
speak out on morality in public life and more 
specifically on the probiem of the corruption 
of public officials. 

Before coming to any final conclusion, the 
whole picture should be placed in its proper 
perspective. It is time that the issue of 
morality versus corruption in public life was 
approached calmly, dispassionately and ob- 
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jectively without beclouding the issue by 
emotionalism or sensationalism. 

The word perspective means to see through. 
‘Therefore, in order to see or to think 
through the problem of corruption in public 
life, we should start from the beginning and 
study the matter, not in isolated cases, but 
by attempting to view the matter as a whole. 

Men and women in public life are popu- 
larly known as politicians. That is a good 
word, an apt description, if the term is used 
in its generic sense and not as a term of op- 
probrium. In its primary sense the word 
politics is derived from the Latin politicus 
or Greek politikos and has the same mean- 
—B Sie O E eae 

the State. Therefore, political pertains to 
the State or its government; it means deal- 
ing with the science or art of politics. It is 
t, therefore, in the best and truest 
sense that a politician is one who is active 
in party politics, its principles, aims and ac- 
tivities so far as they concern the State or 
the Government, Hence, there could not be 
a nobler profession or occupation than poli- 
tics outside of the religious life. 

Many people say that politics is a dirty 
business and, like Pilate, they wash their 
hands of everything that has to do with 
politics. These are the people who do not 
vote but who do complain about the char- 
acter and caliber of our public officials, the 
people who refuse to serve on juries but who 
are the constant critics of our administration 
of politics. Such people have the wrong at- 
titude, they miss the point for several very 
good reasons. 

At the outset, there is politics, in a proper, 
derivative sense, as we are all aware upon 
refiection, in every field of human endeavor, 


and synagogues. 

order to succeed in any field of work you must 
be a politician in the sense that you must 
get along with your fellow men; you must 
know how to make friends and influence 
people, you must win the respect and ad- 
miration of many people in order to succeed 
in life. 

To my mind the big difference and the 
only real difference between politics in pub- 
lie life and politics in private life is that 
people in public life necessarily live in pub- 
lic. This inevitably follows from the fact 
that they hold a publie trust. They are 
properly accountable to the public for every- 
thing they say and do. Public officials live 
in glass houses; everything they do is out in 
the open, subject to the public gaze and scru- 
tiny and, therefore, always subject to the 
pitiless spotlight of publicity. In private 
life what goes on can most often be kept 
very private and secret, because only a com- 
ed hee er ee 


ji next point that people miss—that is, 
those who are always deploring politics and 
politicians and all they stand for—is that 
where there has been wrong-doing the guilt is 
personal. I emphasize that thought, guilt 
is personal. Above all others, we as Catholics, 
with our sense of sin, our examination of 
conscience, our sacrament of penance and 
our confessional, fully realize that guilt is a 
very personal thing, in fact as well as in 
theory. 

This cardinal fact, that guilt is personal, 
that guilt applies to the individual wrong- 
doer alone, was clearly recognized many years 
ago by Edmund Burke, the famous British 
statesman, when he dramatically declared 
that you cannot indict a nation. You cannot 
indict a whole nation because of the mis- 
deeds, no matter how bad, of a relatively few 
people in that nation. 

In 1917, President Woodrow Wilson gave 
eloquent voice to the same thought in de- 
claring World War I against the overambi- 
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tious, autocratic, imperial government of 
Germany, when he said: “We have no quarrel 
with the German people. We have no feel- 
ings toward them but one of sympathy and 
friendship. It was not upon their impulse 
that their government acted in entering this 
war.” 

In World War II, the very same distinction 
was drawn between the power-mad Nazi 
rulers and the German people, between the 
militaristic, jingoistic, war lords of Japan 
and the Japanese people, and the same line 
of cleavage today marks our attitude between 
the crafty Communist plotters in the Krem- 
lin and the great mass of God-fearing people 
in Russia and in her captive satellites. 

It is obvious, therefore, that history solidly 
sustains the thesis that because guilt is per- 
sonal, you cannot indict a whole nation for 
the sins of a few. By a parity of reasoning, 
you cannot indict a whole people, a whole 
race, a whole religion, or a whole political 
party simply because some individual mem- 
bers are proved guilty of wrong-doing or 
even of crime. 

No political party has ever had a monopoly 
on virtue. No political party has ever had 
a monopoly on vice. Which political party, 
therefore, dares to throw the first stone? It 
is, perhaps, for this reason that the corrup- 
tion of public officials has never been the 
major issue in any national election. The 
American people, with their great capacity 
for fair play, instinctively know that guilt 
isa very personal thing. If the Teapot Dome 
scandals had been the predominant issue in 
the 1928 national campaign, Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith should have been elected by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Every American knows that men and wo- 
men in public office are the servants, not the 
masters of the people. In accepting public 
office they accept a public trust. If they 
violate that trust, they should be ousted and 
punished. But their personal guilt should 
not taint or stigmatize the political organ- 
ization which they represent, unless, indeed, 
the organization itself has been a party to 
the corruption. 

Keep in mind always that guilt is a very 
personal thing. Because some lawyers be- 
come shysters, do not indict the whole legal 
profession, Because a few college basketball 
players have been convicted of taking bribes 
to throw games, do not indict all our col- 
lege basketball players as bribe-takers. Be- 
cause a few football players have been ex- 
pelled for cheating on examinations, do not 
indict all football players as cheats. Be- 
cause a comparatively few police officers— 
to date, about a dozen out of 19,000—have 
been found guilty of accepting bribes from 
bockmakers, do not indict the whole police 
force of the City of New York for corruption. 
Nothing could be more unfair; nothing could 
be more unjust; nothing could do more ir- 
reparable harm to great bodies of innocent, 
blameless men. The vast majority of the 
members of the police department of this 
city are honest, decent, hard-working men 
and women, who every day risk their lives 
for us. They deserve fair treatment and 
great praise. 

In this connection, I believe it is time for 
someone familiar with the facts to speak out 
in defense, in vindication, if you will, of 
the Police Department of the City of New 
York. Although the trials of police officers 
are not yet finished, I believe that there 
are some things that I may properly and 
ethically say in public to make my own po- 
sition perfectly clear, Strictly speaking, the 
police force needs no defense. But our po- 
licemen have been under such constant fire 
that they need a reassuring pat on the back, 
They need to be told that they are doing a 
splendid job. And, I, for one, am willing, 
indeed happy, to stand up and say that I 
still regard them as New York's finest,” de- 
spite the individual guilt of a very insignif- 
icant percentage of the whole department. 


Departmental or administrative trials, 
within the police department, are nothing 
new. They have been going on for years 
without much public notice, The corpora- 
tion counsel of this city has always been 
charged with the duty under the law of rep- 
resenting, as his lawyer, the police commis- 
sioner in presenting the evidence before a 
trial commissioner, whenever the police com- 
missioner prefers charges against a police 
officer upon the basis of conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer. The same thing is done by 
the corporation counsel with respect to 
charges made against employees in every de- 
partment of the city. Such cases are some- 
what analogous to military court martials 
for “conduct unbecoming an officer” in the 
Armed Forces of our country. 

The recent administrative trials within the 
police department, involving charges of graft 
and corruption against police officials, have 
attracted great attention and have received 
Nation-wide publicity for several very under- 
standable reasons. Never before in the his- 
tory of the police department was there 
such a mass trial of police officers and never 
before was the testimony so sensational. The 
sensation stemmed from the fact that the 
key witness, the master bookie, Harry Gross, 
who had suddenly refused to testify on the 
criminal trials—conducted by the honest, 
competent and courageous District Attorney 
Miles F. McDonald, of Kings County—did 
actually testify at the second police depart- 
mental trial and in his testimony the names 
of over 100 police officers, alleged to be in- 
volved in the wide-spread conspiracy, were 
mentioned. 

There are certain popular false impressions 
or misconceptions that have arisen from 
these police trials, which should be cor- 
rected. Again, I ask you to bear in mind 
that guilt is personal and that an accusation 
is not a finding of guilt. Simply because an 
officer is charged with taking a bribe, does 
not make it so unless and until he is found 
guilty by the trial commissioner and that 
finding is confirmed by the police commis- 
sioner. Even then, the case is subject to 
review in our courts of law. 

The true remedy for corruption in public 
life is the same as the true remedy in pri- 
vate life. That remedy must be applied in 
the home and in childhood. There can be 
no substitute for religious training from 
which flows all of our proper concepts of 
morality and of ethics. In my judgment, 
lack of such religious training coupled with 
the failure to live up to religious precepts, 
is the basic cause of all lack of morality in 
public life. At the same time, however, we 
should not be misled by the sensationalism 
of isolated cases of corruption in public life 
no matter how important the individuals in- 
volved may be. Above all, remain calm, do 
not jump to immediate conclusions, use a 
full historical perspective in weighing the 
issue of guilt and try always to reach a bal- 
anced judgment. 


The “Nays” in Command 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to commend the New York Herald 
Tribune—a Republican paper and one 
that seldom makes favorable editorial 
comment on the Democratic adminis- 
tration—for its editorial in today’s issue 
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calling for responsible legislative action 
to protect the country against inflation. 

The votes in the House last week on 
price and wage controls were anything 
but responsible. As the Herald Tribune 
points out the House picked the very mo- 
ment when the cost of living showed a 
rise to within one-tenth of 1 percent of 
its all-time high to vote for the dis- 
mantling of price and wage controls. 
At a time when 27 nations have joined 
the United States in the International 
Material Conference to check the prices 
of scarce materials, the House votes to 
end our participation in these efforts. 

The Herald Tribune calls these per- 
verse decisions,” and I agree. The votes 
last week were an expression of a child- 
ish innocence which plays with matches 
in a dry haystack. Unless we put out 
the smoldering fire which the votes last 
week have started, we can all of us be 
consumed in the inflationary blaze that 
will build up. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress of the 
United States is the Legislature of the 
world’s greatest democracy. It has a re- 
sponsibility before the Nation and the 
whole world to legislate seriously and 
soberly, and in a way to further our 
struggle against Communist imperialism. 
Removing the dikes against inflation will 
not help that struggle—it will result 
only in helping communism. 

I herewith include the full text of the 
Herald Tribune editorial: 


Tue “Nays” IN COMMAND 


In the very week that the latest report on 
the cost of living showed a rise to within one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the January 1952 peak, 
the House of Representatives voted for the 
dismantling of price and wage controls. At 
a time when defense expenditures are run- 
ning at about $3,500,000,000 a month and 
scheduled to reach $4.500,000,000 within a 
year, the House has decided that the country 
does not need protection against inflation. 

Food prices are leading the present rise; 
the House voted to destroy controls on food 
and most other consumer goods. Twenty- 
seven nations have joined the United States 
in the International Materials Conference to 
check the prices of scarce materials; the 
House decided to end our participation in 
these efforts. The members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization have been 
striving to earn through commodity sales 
here the dollars they need to fulfill their de- 
fense commitments; the cheese, dairy prod- 
ucts, and other goods they are anxious to sell 
us would dampen inflationary pressure in the 
United States. But the House approved the 
continuance of import quotas which would 
restrict these doubly beneficial imports to 
a trickle. 

It was not a full House which reached 
these perverse decisions. There was much 
absenteeism, especially of administration 
supporters who must bear responsibility for 
offering a constructive controls measure. 
Nor were the votes final; they are to be re- 
viewed on Wednesday. What happened was 
that the opponents of control and the spokes- 
men for inflationary interests found them- 
selves in the saddle and could not resist the 
temptation to flail away at practically every 
form of economic self-discipline. That they 
were at least willing to spare allocation con- 
trols on basic materials and to retain some 
semblance of wage stabilization machinery 
may suggest that not quite all reason was 
abandoned. Nor ought one to underrate the 
soundness of some of their opposition to con- 
trols either improperly conceived or poorly 
administered. But it would appear now that 
even urgently desirable protection against 
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renewed inflation is on the way out unless 
the responsible Members of the House in 
both parties quickly form ranks 
enough to overcome the tactics of those who 
are determined to vote only “nay.” 


Public Housing Bonds Provide Juicy Tax 
Loopholes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration told the 
House Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices Appropriations, as shown at page 
1001 of the hearings, that it expects 
to market, through local housing au- 
thorities, approximately $1,000,000,000 
worth of housing bonds annually to 
finance this program. The interest rate 
on these bonds is estimated by PHA at 
2 percent. 

What the American people do not 
know is that these bonds are exempt 
from any income taxes. These are the 
only bonds being sold, with the full faith 
and credit of the United States Govern- 
ment to support them, wherein the hold- 
ers are not required to pay income taxes 
on the income. 

This tax-exempt feature is not only 
unfair and discriminatory with respect 
to other taxpayers who must pay a heavy 
income tax on their investments, but is 
unfair to the Government. It is an un- 
sound policy and should be stopped. The 
way to stop it is to stop public housing 
and prevent more such bonds from being 
sold. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD CHAIRMAN CRITICIZES 
TAX-EXEMPT POLICY 

The seriousness of this discrimination 
against American taxpayers was pointed 
out by Mr. William McChesney Martin, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
in a recent statement to the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. He 
testified: 


One important new factor in the market 
which is very disturbing to us at the Federal 
Reserve is the tax-exempt bonds which are 
being issued to finance public housing. 
Some $328,000,000 of such issues were floated 
in the last half of 1951—together with $45,- 
000,000 of 6-months’ notes—and the market 
anticipates total issues for 1952 in the neigh- 
borhood of $750,000,000. Not only do such 
issues absorb some of the funds that would 
otherwise supply a market for Government 
bonds or for mortgages generated by new 
private construction, but they afford an 
opportunity for wealthy individuals and cor- 
porations to reduce legally their income-tax 
payments in a period when it is essential 
that tax revenues be as large as possible. 


Mr. Speaker, 2-percent interest may 
sound low to some of the Members, and 
you may wonder why the big financial 
houses are buying these bonds, and why 
well-to-do individuals would buy them. 
Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
of New York City, one of the most repu- 
table financial houses in the country, 
recently put out a table which shows 


that a 2-percent yield on a tax-exempt 
bond is the equivalent of a yield of 13% 
percent on a taxable bond held by an 
individual in the $80,000 to $90,000 indi- 
vidual income-tax bracket. 

Here we have a ready-made loophole, 
ever expanding, and at a time when I 
know this Congress is very properly con- 
cerned over the inequities brought about 
by tax loopholes. Yet a vote for public 
housing is a vote to perpetuate and ex- 
pand this very serious condition. 

Who wants to take that responsibility 
when this Government is already facing a 
ten to fifteen billion dollar deficit? Who 
wants to put the tax-exempt public hous- 
ing bonds in competition with the United 
States Treasury in its effort to borrow 
money to cover these deficits and to re- 
fund the savings bonds now coming due? 

The American taxpayers do not deserve 
this kind of treatment. And this Con- 
gress can close this tax loophole and stop 
this discrimination, by reducing to 5,000 
units the number of socialized public 
housing units that the Government can 
begin next year. 

CUT GETS STRONG SENATE SUPPORT 


The House wisely took this action on 
March 21 when it voted on an amend- 
ment to the independent offices appro- 
priation bill, H. R. 7072, and did so by a 
substantial majority. When this same 
issue was voted on in the other body, a 
change of only three votes would have 
sustained the House action which limited 
the starts of socialized-housing units dur- 
ing the next fiscal year to 5,000. It is 
most regrettable that in the face of the 
strong support of the House position on 
the floor of the other body, the conferees 
added 30,000 units to the number agreed 
upon by the House. 

It is earnestly hoped that after the 
Members have given this matter the deep 
consideration it deserves, the House will 
decide to reject the conference report 
and send the bill back to conference. 


United States Irking Europe by Swarm of 
Aides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude in the Record an article from the 
New York Times bearing on our foreign- 
aid programs. 

Congress has been bitterly castigated 
recently by the administration, by offi- 
cials of the Mutual Security Administra- 
tion, and by some sections of the press 
because it cut several hundred million 
dollars from the foreign-aid authoriza- 
tion bill. It did so because it had ample 
and convincing evidence that much of 
the money that has been appropriated 
for this program has not helped Europe 
but has only helped the administration 
to expand its bureaucracy at the expense 
of the American taxpayer, 
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Now we have testimony from the New 
York Times’ correspondent, Michael 
Hoffman, that Europeans themselves are 
expressing irritation and despair at the 
manner in which the United States over- 
seas operations are being handled. 


There are so many American officials deal- 
ing at so many levels with European gov- 
ernments on so many different aspects of 
economic policy— 


Mr. Hoffman writes— 


that very often one branch of the United 
States Government does not even know what 
another is doing in a European capital. 


Mr. Hoffman adds that Europeans sus- 
pect—and I might add that they are 
not alone in the suspicion—that a great 
deal of this activity is solely the result 
of efforts on the part of various Ameri- 
cans to justify what are, on the whole, 
rather pleasant jobs; and he suggests 
that much of Europe’s present interest 
in trade instead of aid reflects the Eu- 
ropeans’ feelings that the apparatus con- 
structed by the United States in Europe 
on the basis of the aid programs must be 
gotten rid of at almost any price. 

Mr. Speaker, the full text of the New 
York Times dispatch, which appeared 
on June 20, follows: 

UNITED STATES IRKING EUROPE BY SWARM OF 
AIDES—OVERORGANIZATION FOUND BAD FOR 
AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON ECONOMIC RE- 
COVERY 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

Bonn, Germany, June 19.—The United 
States Government’s influence as a promoter 
of European economic cooperation has suf- 
fered a marked decline lately among top- 
level Western European officials. 

With increasing frankness, men in vari- 
ous countries who have been the real driv- 
ing force in the whole post-war movement 
for remaking the European economy in a 
more sensible form are expressing irritation 
and despair at the manner in which the 
United States overseas operations are being 
handled. 

There are not many of these men. They 
are the people seen at nearly every impor- 
tant international meeting, a small but 
valiant band of architects of the new Europe 
of which the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation, the European coal 
and steel community, and the European De- 
fense Community are the main symbols and, 
it is hoped, They are the people 
on whose continued enthusiastic coopera- 
tion the United States must rely complete- 
ly for translating the policies to which the 
United States is committed into terms that 
will make them workable in Europe. 

POLICY ADMINISTRATION SCORED 

Unlike their political ministers, these civil 
servants are worried not so much about the 
possible overturn of American policy as the 
result of the coming elections as they are 
about the way in which the present policies 
are administered. If their criticism could be 
summed up in one word it would be “over- 
organization.” 

There are so many American officials deal- 
ing at so many levels with European gov- 
ernments on so many different aspects of 
economic policy that very often one branch 
of the United States Government does not 
even know what another is doing in a Euro- 
pean capital. Rightly or wrongly, Europeans 
who have to deal with United States agen- 
cies believe that a great deal of this activity 
is solely a result of the efforts on the part 
of various Americans to justify what are, on 
the whole, rather pleasant jobs. 

“The amount of interference in our do- 
mestic economic affairs has increased in al- 
most direct proportion to the decrease in 
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American aid,” one high official of an ex- 
tremely competently run country said re- 
cently. The increasing complication of the 
laws establishing aid programs and the in- 
clusion of numerous minor and in them- 
selves perfectly laudable conditions for 
aid recipients has just meant that many 
more jobs and that many more points at 
which American officials feel bound to “poke 
their noses into our affairs,” this official, 
among the greatest friends of United States 
in Europe, added. 

The increasing amount of protocol sur- 
rounding American officials is also getting 
Europeans down. “We don't mind having 
Ambassador So-and-So visit us,” one official 
recently remarked, “but we do mind his 
bringing his whole court along.” 

When 15 or 20 United States officials, 
including men of ambassadorial rank, gen- 
erals and ministers, descend on a small Eu- 
ropean capital they all have to be enter- 
tained often by officials who can barely make 
ends meet on low European salaries. 


IMPEDIMENT TO OBJECTIVES 


European officials on whom these burdens 
fall are convinced that overelaboration of 
American operations in Europe is both hurt- 
ing American European relations and im- 
peding the advance toward commonly held 
objectives. They believe a drastic simplifi- 
cation of American representation in Europe 
and the elimination of many aspects of the 
aid programs involving more or less inter- 
ference in domestic affairs of European coun- 
tries are necessary to get cooperation back 
on the right track. 

While there are good economic considera- 
tions behind the slogan of “trade instead of 
aid” that has become the keynote of West- 
ern Europe’s approach to the United States, 
a good deal of the phrase’s popularity in cir- 
cles where these attitudes really count is 
simply a reflection of the feeling that the 
upparatus constructed by the United States 
in Europe on the basis of the aid programs 
must be got rid of at almost any price. 


A Searching Analysis of Our Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I present this searching analysis of our 
foreign policy for the careful attention 
of my colleagues. It presents certain 
choices we must make within the im- 
mediate future if we wish to avoid per- 
manent global war. It was written by 
Lawrence Dennis, of Becket, Mass. 


America is in danger. The imminent dan- 
ger is not communism but permanent, global 
war to stop communism, 

America has a foreign policy. It is the 
foreign policy of the Democratic Party. This 
foreign policy has a record. It is a bad 
record. The record is one of good intentions 
and bad results. The American foreign 
policy is that of Woodrow Wilson and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. It got the United States 
into two world wars. It got the United 
States into war in Korea. It is now taking 
the United States into a third world war. 

The American foreign policy is a formula, 
In terms of good intentions, it is a formula 
for defending America by enforcing world 
peace under the world rule of law. In terms 
of results, as established by a 35-year record, 


it is a formula for getting America into world 
wars, for liquidating the pre-1914 democratic 
and free regimes, and for launching and 
spreading communism as a world force. The 
problem is not how to make a success of 
this formula. The problem is whether to 
continue with it, 


THREE FACTORS IN OUR POLICY 


The American foreign policy, that of the 
Democratic Party and of Woodrow. Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
is a formula consisting of three major ele- 
ments. The first element is a war ideology; 
the second is a foreign devil, the Kaiser, Hit- 
ler, Stalin; the third is an American war 
leader, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and one yet to be picked for leading 
America into world war III. 

First, let us consider briefly the war ide- 
ology. Now, of course, no one who supports, 
propagandizes or indoctrinates the ideas 
basic to American foreign policy and get- 
ting America into world wars calls these ideas 
a war ideology. He would call them a peace 
ideology. In terms of intentions, Ameri- 
can foreign policy is a peace policy; in terms 
of results, it is a perpetual, global war policy. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY FALLACIOUS 


The basic ideas of American foreign policy 
rest on a series of premises or assumptions 
which are false or fallacious. Here are the 
principal ones. 

1. American foreign policy assumes that 
any war or any resort to force and violence 
by any nation or any large group of people 
anwhere on earth is a threat to American 
security; and that this threat has to be 
met by some appropriate use of American 
armed force. 

2. American foreign policy therefore as- 
sumes that neutrality or nonintervention in 
any foreign war or big revolution anywhere 
on earth must be ruled out as a betrayal of 
American security and interests. 

3. American foreign policy assumes that if 
two devils like Hitler and Stalin fall out and 
go to war with each other, America must 
take the side of one or the other. Making 
this assumption forces America to assume 
that the devil it sides with is not a devil but 
a peace-loving, freedom-loving democracy. 

4. American foreign policy assumes, that, 
in any major world contest, one or the other 
contending powers would go on and conquer 
the world unless stopped by the United 
States. 

5. American foreign policy assumes that 
when America takes the side of a devil in 
a great war that ally of the United States will 
henceforth behave as American ideals and 
interests require. 

6. American policy assumes an interna- 
tional will for peace and a universal agree- 
ment over the law which is to be the basis of 
a world rule of law. If any nation or ism 
happens to disagree with this assumed world 
consensus, then it has only to be defeated 
and purified as Germany and Japan are 
supposed to have been since 1945, 

7. American foreign policy assumes that 
America and its allies will always command 
the physical force to enforce against all 
challenge or opposition the presumed inter- 
national will and universal law. The fact 
that there are as many more again in Asia 
and Africa, not Communists or subject to 
Kremlin control, who are nevertheless in 
varying states of revolt or opposition against 
the imperialisms and colonialisms of our 
Western European allies, makes no differ- 
ence. American foreign policy goes on as- 
suming-that the necessary force factors are 
with the United States in any war to enforce 
the universal law and world peace. 

ONE FOREIGN DEVIL SUCCEEDS ANOTHER 

Over the past half century the American 
people have been taught and indoctrinated 
with the above listed ideas or assumptions, 
They are now a part of the American creed, 
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That they run counter to the ideas taught 
by the American founding fathers and gen- 
erally regarded as self-evident truths for 
over a century prior to World War I makes 
no difference. Almost any well-educated or 
well-indoctrinated American will now tell 
you that those truths embodied in great 
American documents like Washington’s 
Farewell Address are now outmoded isola- 
tionism. He will tell you that isolationism 
is now dead and gone for good, just as he 
would have told you in the twenties under 
prohibition that the saloon had gone for 
good. 

The other two major elements of the Amer- 
ican foreign-policy formula, namely, the for- 
eign devil and the American war leader call 
for little description. Suffice it to say that 
one foreign devil succeeds another just as 
one American war leader follows another. 
America cannot change the foreign devils, 
But it could change its foreign policy. 

American foreign policy proceeds on the 
assumption that the foreign devil forces us 
to go to war and that when we have de- 
feated the foreign devil we shall enjoy world 
peace. The facts are that one foreign devil 
succeeds another or that there is always one 
or more to keep us in a permanent state of 
war. 

America eliminated the Kaiser to get Hit- 
ler. It eliminated Hitler to get Stalin. It 
eliminated Japanese militarism to get Chi- 
nese militarism. In this succession, the dev- 
ils seem to get bigger and more powerful, 
Japanese militarism was not nearly so pow- 
erful or anti-American as is Chinese mili- 
tarism today. German militarism under Hit- 
ler or the Kaiser was not so powerful or 
anti-American as is Russian militarism under 
Stalin. 


WERE WORLD WARS NECESSARY? 


The last two World Wars the United States 
fought and the third world war it is rapidly 
getting into can be termed defensive or 
necessary wars for this country only on the 
basis of the false assumptions listed above. 
There can be no doubt that the foreign 
devil in each war was or is a devil. But 
there was no good reason in the cases of 
World Wars I or II for assuming that Amer- 
ica had to fight in order to defend itself. 
Still less reason was there for supposing that 
the defeat of the Kaiser or Hitler would ren- 
der America’s world position more secure 
or world peace more probable. 

The case for American entry into the last 
two world wars was mainly based on the 
assumption that, in each instance, it was a 
war to end wars. If we won, that is to say, 
if America defeated the devil nation of the 
given war, then there would be no more 
trouble. After the war America and its good 
allies would build and run a world order 
along the lines of the League of Nations or 
now U. N. such as would make future wars 
impossible, 


WAR TO STOP WAR FUTILE 


It is time for Americans to recognize a 
few simple facts. War is not peace. Per- 
manent war to stop war makes no sense. 
Modern war spells socialism, statism, col- 
lectivism and dictatorship. The reasons are 
mechanical. They inhere in the magnitude 
of the demands for waging big modern wars. 

What now dooms Americans to permanent 
war all over the globe is not just the foreign 
devil or devils. It is the combination of the 
foreign devils and American ideas as to 
what America must do about them. If 
America is never to know peace again until 
there are no more Stalins, Maos, Hitlers, or 
foreign devils and evil movements like 
nazism, fascism and communism, then 
America is doomed to perpetual global war 
until it is finally forced in one way or an- 
other to quit the planetary crusade. 

There is too much talk about the foreign 
devils, too much fear of them and too much 
belief that, through war or force, America 
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can purge the earth of foreign devils and of 
evils like communism, thus to usher in the 
millennium. We need to think about what 
a permanent, global war against these devils 
and evils is doing to us and to our liberties. 
This war is not a way to end either war or 
communism. It is just a way to perpetuate 
war and to put over communism. The rec- 
ord here is conclusive. It speaks for itself. 
The only real winner of the last two World 
Wars which Americans still think they won 
is communism, All we have to inflate our 
national ego as a result of these wars at 
the present time is a greatly enhanced 
capacity to go on fighting global war 
indefinitely. 
WHY PERMANENT WAR AND INFLATION? 
The possibilities to consider are three. 
The first and now, seemingly, the most 
likely possibility is that America will con- 
tinue indefinitely this war and this infla- 
tion, with cumulative consequences which 
it does not take much imagination to fore- 
see. The causes, challenges, or provocations 
persist and multiply. Given present ideas 
ruling the American mind and foreign policy, 
only the dawn of the millenium can bring 
peace or a respite for the American taxpayer 
and the American conscript, drafted to fight 
all over the world for an unattainable utopia, 

The second possibility is mentioned only as 
a matter of logical consistency. It was re- 
ferred to in the preceding paragraph. This 
is the possibility that America will end the 
present state of global war and inflation by 
a total and decisive victory over evil through- 
out the entire world. Such a triumph of 
good over evil would have to be achieved by 
the use of armed might. It would have to 
involve, among other things, a successful 
American invasion, conquest, and occupation 
of more than 14,000,000 square miles of terri- 
tory with the military control by us and our 
fighting allies of some 800,000,000 people be- 
hind the iron curtain. Briefly, American 
armies would have to do to Russia and China 
what they were able to do to Germany with 
the aid of Russian armies. 


OTHER NATIONS NEUTRAL OR HOSTILE 


And, incidentally, while the defeat of the 
Communist third of the world and the libera- 
tion of its population br American Armed 
Forces were being accomplished, it might 
well happen that America and her allies, in 
order to prevail over and pacify the planet, 
would have to conquer another third or more 
of the world’s population in the Far East, 
the Middle East, and Africa. Leaders of these 
peoples, notably at the moment in the Mid- 
dle East, Egypt, and North Africa, as well as 
in vast India, are either neutralist as to the 
cold war being waged between the United 
States and the U. S. S. R. or they are openly 
hostile, as in Egypt, Tunis, and the Middle 
East to British and French colonial rule. 

As America plunges into total war with 
Russia and China, it is to be expected that 
the emergent colored nationalisms will ex- 
ploit this involvement to strike against our 
western European allies. So, to win our third 
crusade for the millenium, we may have to 
subdue with armed force more than a bil- 
lion and a half people. And we are only 6 
percent of the world’s total population. 

PTACEFUL COEXISTENCE WITH COMMUNISM 

The third possibility is more real. It is 
worth thinking about. It merits serious 
consideration and discussion. It is what 
this pamphlet advocates our trying to real- 
ize. This is the possibility that America may 
decide on a peace without victory. This 
would mean substituting peaceful coexist- 
ence with the Communists for a perpetual 
ermed quest after the millenium. 

A policy aimed at this achievement would 
have to tolerate a lot of misconduct by the 
Reds and others. But are we not having to 
put up with a lot of misconduct in various 
parts of the world as it is? Those who ever- 


lastingly advocate enterprises of armed force 
against foreign evildoers and evils all mis- 
represent the realities by making it appear 
that the choices are to put up with foreign 
evildoers along the course of neutrality or 
to stop them by taking the armed action 
these interventionists demand. Great Brit- 
ain did not save Poland by guaranteeing it in 
the spring of 1939. The United States has 
yet to save Korea by putting up the fight. 
American troops to the number of a half 
million have fought there for now going on 
2 years. American intervention in foreign 
wars is not a proved way of stopping such 
wars. It is just a proved way of getting 
America into such wars. 


U. N. INSTRUMENT OF WAR 


Present American leadership and ideas 
rule out peace through diplomacy. U. N. 
could be used as a diplomatic instrumental- 
ity. Instead, American ideas and policy re- 
quire that U. N. be used as an instrumen- 
tality of war. 

The choices are not tolerating or refusing 
to tolerate foreign evil and evildoers. The 
choices are using force or diplomacy in re- 
spect to such evils and evildoers, The cham- 
pions or exponents of present American for- 
eign policy will say that the policeman does 
not negotiate with the lawbreaker caught in 
the act. The policeman arrests the law- 
breaker and the law takes its course against 
him. But this analogy simply does not fit 
the facts of international relations. Amer- 
icans, only 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, cannot play world policeman against 
some 35 to 40 percent of the world's popu- 
lation behind the iron curtain. Here let it 
never be forgotten or left out of account 
that America never won a foreign war in 
which it did not fight on the side of over- 
whelming numerical superiority. 


GOOD INTENTIONS MAKE LITERATURE: RESULT 
HISTORY 


Again, let it be repeated that results count. 
Result make history. Good intentions make 
lietrature. Results make life worth living or 
not worth living. It is now time to judge 
American foreign policy and plan our next 
moves on the basis of the known-about past 
or present results and of the probable about 
future results. 

The J. N. war in Korea has already gone on 
as long as America’s participation in World 
War I. The casualties we have suffered in 
Korea are now greater than they were in 
the first 18 months of World War II. 

The American tax burden for war is now 
heavier than it was at the peak of World 
War IT and there is no reasonable prospect of 
our ever ending our present war in a victory, 
War inflation has already driven prices above 
any war peak touched in World Wars I or II. 

What would Russia, Red China, or commu- 
nism do to us if we were not trying, through 
war and inflation, to stop them, as we are 
now trying to do? Any reply to such a 
question can only be hypothetical and highly 
speculative. We know what war and infla- 
tion are now doing to us. We cannot tell 
what Russia, Red China or communism 
would do if the United States were not now 
running a $75,000,000,000 war budget to stop 
them. 

BALANCE OF ALTERNATIVES NECESSARY 

We have to balance the actual under our 
present policy against the probable under 
an alternative course, such, for example, as 
turning from force to diplomacy, from armed 
interventions all over Europe and Asia and 
Africa to attempts at negotiations and horse 
trading, from attempts to have the world 
ruled by one law to attempts at peaceful 
coexistence. 


CONTAINING COMMUNISM OR SPREADING IT 

It was in the second year of America’s ill- 
fated adventure in Korea a popular cliché or 
bromide to say that America had been buying 
time or holding in check the Red forces while 
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building up a war potential which could per- 
manently contain them and, if ever neces- 
sary, could decisively defeat them, Actually, 
the fighting by American forces in Korea 
has provided invaluable training for the 
Chinese Communists. It has unified and 
rallied China to the support of the Commu- 
nist regime. The failure of the American 
armed-force enterprise in Korea over a 2- 
year period to end the fighting in a decisive 
victory has lowered American and white 
prestige throughout Asia and the entire 
world. 

The idea that American Armed Forces hold- 
ing beachheads in Asia somehow hurts the 
Communists out there and hastens the day 
when the Chinese masses will overturn the 
Red regime for one more to our liking seems 
wholly unwarranted by any realistic analysis 
of current facts or past experience, 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY CONDITIONS FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Can the United States afford to keep up in- 
definitely war and inflation just by way of 
supposedly stopping or containing some- 
thing called communism or aggression? How 
long can we go on this way? No one can 
say for sure. But it would seem a safe guess 
that Russia can stand the war in Korea, in 
which no Russian troops have actively en- 
gaged, quite as long as the United States, 
which has several hundred thousand troops 
committed indefinitely to that theater. 
Russia could also be expected to bear up for 
some time while the United States fought 
the Chinese hordes over Burma and French 
Indochina and Malaya as well as Korea. 

It is hard to see Just why or how an Amer- 
ican war of invasion, conquest, or just cap- 
turing and holding beachheads on the 
Asiatic mainland against Red China can 
ever weaken the Russians or overturn the 
Red regime. Some 200 years ago, in the 
Battle of Plessy, Britain’s Clive of India, with 
some 5,000 white troops and twenty-odd- 
thousand colored mercenaries defeated over 
100,000 Indians and thus sealed for 2 cen- 
turies the British domination of the great 
Indian subcontinent, 

The day when 5,000 white troops could 
rout a hundred thousand Asiatics is over. 
With 300,000 white troops in Korea, the 
United States started truce talks with the 
undefeated Chinese aggressors. If the 
United States in 18 months could not mop 
up in a war in Korea’s 85,000 square miles, 
how long would it take America to clean up 
in Red China’s 4,000,000 square miles? Be- 
sides, in the Korea fighting, America has had 
the advantage of easy access by sea on three 
sides. Korea is a small peninsula, somewhat 
in shape like our Florida. 


WE MUST EVALUATE KOREA 


America might be able to hold indefinitely 
® beachhead on the Korean peninsula. But 
at what cost and to what useful purpose? 
Red China cannot be decisively beaten in 
Korea, even if the last Chinese soldier is 
driven out of Korea. The position of the 
Chinese troops fighting in adjacent areas 
is in no way comparable to that of the Ger- 
mans or the French fighting a foreign in- 
vader on their own soil. When Paris or 
Berlin falls, the French or the Germans 
must be counted out. When a foreign army 
from 6,000 miles overseas holds a small area 
on the coastal periphery of Red China, the 
probabilities are that the foreign invader 
will be exhausted, in time, long before any 
real pinch is felt by the Chinese. And noth- 
ing could be better for the morale and the 
militarization of China than to have foreign 
armies attempting armed interventions on 
the Chinese periphery. 

It is nonsense to say that America has 
scored a great victory over Red China merely 
by defeating Chinese attempts to expel U. N. 
troops from Korea. American troops in 
Korea have been running a super West Point 
for the Chinese Reds. Our much vaunted 
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air and technological superiority has suffered 
a serious debunking in Korea. Our superi- 
ority has been real enough. But it has not 
been able to win the sort of decision that 
our naval superiority over Japan was able to 
win in a naval war with Japan. Our Air 
Force has not been able to interdict Chinese 
troop and supply movements. The Chinese 
jet fliers have been able to interdict long- 
range strategic bombing by our big planes. 
Their ability to bring down our big bombers 
by ground fire has completely shattered the 
illusion we could knock out Russia and China 
by long-range big bomber raids. 


NUMERICAL SUPERIORITY FINALLY DECISIVE 


This fighting has validated two classical 
teachings of military science and history over 
the centuries: One is that the defense always 
catches up with the offense; the other is that 
numerical superiority is decisive over the 
long run. Which side seems likely to profit 
more from America being in a state of per- 
manent war and inflation, our side or the 
Communist side? That is a question to be 
faced. Recent history should help anyone 
arrive at the correct answer. 

It was only during and because of World 
War I that communism was ever able to get 
started as a working reality. Communism, 
from the publication of the Communist Man- 
ifesto in 1848 down to 1917, had been mainly 
the dream of theorists and agitators. The 
failure of Britain and Germany to end World 
War I in 1916 in a compromise peace gave 
communism its first chance. Between the 
last two World Wars communism conquered 
no new territory. Thanks to World War II 
and particularly to America’s part in that 
war, including “unconditional surrender,” 
communism, since 1945, has nearly doubled 
the area and more than quadrupled the pop- 
ulation under its iron rule. America won 
the last war for communism. Why, then, 
suppose that America, through another war, 
could do anything more than repeat its 
World War II contribution to the spread of 
communism? 


IS PERMANENT GLOBAL WAR ONLY ALTERNATIVE? 


And this bring us to the most crucial ques- 
tion of all: Is permanent global war against 
communism the only alternative to Red 
world rule? 

If the answer were clearly in the affirm- 
ative, almost all Americans would agree that 
they must resign themselves to permanent 
war and inflation as a preferable alternative 
to Communist slavery. They would say that 
they would prefer to fight and die on their 
feet rather than to live on their knees. But 
there are the best of reasons for believing 
that these are not our only choices. In fact, 
there is every reason to believe that world 
domination by Russia or a single world Com- 
munist authority is no real alternative or 
probability under any circumstances. We 
have a third choice. There is a third course 
which is far more probable. 

Our third choice involves displaying more 
faith in ourselves, in our values and in our 
institutions and showing less fear of com- 
munism as a world conquering force, This 
third choice would mean conserving the 
American and western heritage rather than 
dissipating it in global war against a feared 
and assumed Communist world conquest. If 
communism has such qualities that it can 
conquer, unify and rule the world unless 
America prevents it from doing so, then the 
probabilities are that American uses of force, 
money and words can never succeed in the 
long run against such a world conquering 
and unifying force. Our best calculation of 
the probable is that communism possesses 
no such virtues or qualities. After all, no 
great religion in its early or apostolic and 
expansive phase ever yet conquered and 
unified the world. Why assume that com- 
munism can or will do, if unopposed by 
American armed force all over the globe, 
what Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedan- 


ism and other great proselyting religions 

have all failed thus far to accomplish, even 

when they resorted to military force? 
COMPROMISE PEACE USUALLY WISE 

If the British and the Germans had been 
wise enough to make a compromise peace 
in 1916, communism would never have got 
started in Russia in 1917. The British and 
the Germans might have been wise enough to 
do this if the British had not had from the 
spring of 1916 good reason to believe that 
they would get America into the war on their 
side after Woodrow Wilson had been re- 
elected on a “he kept us out of war” platform 
in November 1916. 

There is every reason to expect Commu- 
nist great powers like Russia and China to 
fall out, exactly as Christian and Moslem 
great powers and small powers have fallen out 
in the past. That is to say, there would be 
reason to expect the Communist Russian na- 
tionalists to fall out with the Chinese Com- 
munist nationalists, if only America would 
be sensible enough to give them a chance to 
do so. Our recent and present foreign policy 
has the supreme vice of being calculated 
to keep Stalin and Communist Chinese 
leader Mao indefinitely allied with each 
other. 

LET NATURE TAKE ITS COURSE 

The way to get rifts behind the iron curtain 
is not for Americans or other westerners to 
try to finance or instigate with words or aid 
to puppets like Chiang such rifts. The 
way to get such splits would be for us to 
let nature take its course and to seek peace- 
ful coexistence with Mao as well as Stalin, 

The idea that Americans can promote suc- 
cessful civil wars behind the iron curtain 
is singularly naive. Civil wars, normally, 
must be native and spontaneously generated 
affairs, The American Revolutionists ac- 
cepted aid from the French Bourbon King in 
the mission of Lafayette. But the King of 
France could never have started the Ameri- 
can Revolution by sending French agents to 
the American Colonies with money and prop- 
aganda to subvert the American colonists 
from loyalty to George III. 

There is no reason to fear that what Rus- 
sia was able to do, thanks to American policy 
and blunders, in the way of taking over the 
Balkans, Poland, and eventually Czechoslo- 
vakia, Russia could do tomorrow without 
our aid and without the antecedent of a 
world war over all Western Europe. 


WORLD EXPANSION MEANS SELF-LIMITATION 


The fact that the United States was able 
to annex California and the great Southwest 
from Mexico through the war of 1848 with 
Mexico never warranted the fear or the hope 
that the United States could or would go 
on to conquer and annex all Mexico, Central 
and South America. Expansion is self-Iim- 
iting. That is almost a natural law. 

Any nation has to take a chance or to 
gamble in its reactions to moves by great 
expansionist powers in a phase of expansion. 
One has to gamble that such expansion will 
run its course and prove self-limiting as well 
as clash with other expansions. We should 
have let German and Russian imperialisms 
or expansionisms fight it out. We should 
have let Japanese and Russian imperialisms 
fight it out. We should now wait for Rus- 
sian and Chinese imperialisms to fight it 
out, not do our utmost to keep them allied 
with each other. 

To undertake, as we are now doing, to 
check any expansionist or aggressive move 
by any Communist power, anywhere, any- 
time, is to give the other fellow the initia- 
tive and to attempt the impossible. Trying 
to police the Red periphery of over 20,000 
miles would in time exhaust us. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO CONTAIN COMMUNISM 


It will be a physical impossibility for the 
United States to maintain all along the Rus- 
sian and Chinese periphery the sort of 
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armed force that could repel any aggression 
anywhere. Trying to run two or three Ko- 
reas over an indefinite period can only ex- 
haust us and render us increasingly inef- 
fective for American defense. 

We must scrap completly the deterrent 
concept as regards great powers like Russia 
and China. The lessons or example of Ko- 
rea should be quite as deterrent for future 
American decisions or initiatives as for Rus- 
sian. The atomic bomb should be as much 
of a deterrent for us as for the Russians. 
We and our Western Allies are far more 
vulnerable to atomic bombing than are the 
Russians and Chinese. Any hope of fright- 
ening the Russian or Chinese Communists 
by any show of force we can put on is ut- 
terly naive. A blockade of the China coast 
will hurt our allies, especially the British, 
more than the Chinese. The more we cut 
off western trade with Russia and China, the 
more we stimulate or speed up industriali- 
zation behind the iron curtain, and the 
more we make our Western European allies 
dependent on us for gift aid. A deterrent 
works only when the other fellow cannot 
retaliate. 

The A bomb has no such tactical or even 
strategic value for combat purposes as is 
commonly assumed. The recent A bomb 
tests in the Nevada desert only prove that an 
A bomb can destroy everything within a rela- 
tively small area. No enemy these days will 
concentrate enough troops in an area of 2 or 
3 square miles to make the atomic bomb- 
ing of such an area of tactical value. The 
A bomb can only be effective against big 
cities with important industries or stocks 
concentrated in a small area, We and West- 
ern Europe offer far more and far more im- 
portant targets than do Russia and China. 


WE CANNOT BE WORLD MESSIAHS 


If we want peaceful coexistence with Rus- 
sia, we shall have to ignore a lot of Commu- 
nist misbehavior in areas accessible to both 
Russia and China. We shall have to aban- 
don any idea of enforcing world peace 
through U. N. on the basis of a world rule 
of law. We shall have to renounce once for 
all the idea of stopping all war or all uses 
of force by others not approved of by our 
good selves. If we do not attempt to lay 
down a world law to the white minority of 
only some 20 percent holding sway in South 
Africa over the colored majority, why as- 
sume we have to lay down the law to the 
hundreds of millions of Chinese or Asiatic 
peoples when we think their governments 
act improperly? 

We must return to the traditional con- 
cepts and ways of diplomacy. We must try 
to limit rather than stop war. We must 
rely more on reciprocity or horse trading 
and less on the use of force. We must 
concentrate on trying to conserve what we 
have in the Americas and stop crusading 
all over the earth for that which is unat- 
tainable by force. We must scrap the de- 
lusion that we have to defend the entire 
world in order to defend America, 

PEACE NOT INDIVISIBLE 

Litvinov said back in the early thirties 
that peace is indivisible. He was wrong. 
He was later shelved by his Communist 
masters when they teamed up with Hitler 
in August 1939. It was Hitler, not the 
Communists, who broke that pact. Peace 
is not necessarily indivisible. Some nations 
can be at peace, if they so desire, while 
others are at war. This is a lesson of history. 

Of course, the United States now has the 
physical ability to jump into every war that 
starts anywhere on earth. But that does 
not mean that the United States can either 
stop or win every war that breaks out. It 
merely means that the United States is 
now rich and mighty enough to get its fin- 
gers burned anywhere there is a fire. 
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To call nonintervention or neutrality iso- 
lationism is a gross abuse of words. A 
neutral has diplomatic and trade, as well 
as cultural and many other kinds of, rela- 
tions with both sides in a war which the 
neutral is smart enough not to enter. An 
extreme interventionist policy, such as the 
United States is now following, leads to 
the most fantastic types of isolation imag- 
inable. Thus, for example, the United States 
has recently been putting pressure on the 
British to stop trade through Hong Kong 
with Communist China. The United States 
would isolate Britain, Western Europe, and 
Japan from trade with the Communist third 
of the earth. Nothing could be more iso- 
lationist than the present internationalist 
foreign policy of the United States. It seeks 
to isolate a third of the world from the 
other two-thirds. 

American foreign policy seems calculated, 
if not intended, to produce the following 
two major results: 

1, The cold war promotes division rather 
than unification of the world. 

2. The cold war isolates the warring world 
sectors one from the other. 

Therefore, American foreign policy is now 
divisionist and isolationist in the extreme. 
Of course, this is only for the duration of 
the war. Once America wins the war and 
ushers in the millennium, the world will be 
united and there will be no more isolation. 
But that is a pipe dream. The realities are 
war and war-caused division and isolation. 
Those realities are the essence of present 
American foreign policy. They may be ex- 
plained or justified on given grounds. But, 
as realities, their existence cannot be denied. 


Shall we end these realities with a return to 


traditional American foreign policy or shall 
we prolong them indefinitely until our cru- 
sade ushers in the millennium? That is the 
issue. 

TRADE OR AMERICAN HAND-OUTS 


Our British and Western European allies— 
the Japanese also—do not like the trade iso- 
lation demanded by American foreign policy. 
In return for having to submit to this Ameri- 
can dictated isolation, our allies will demand, 
and justly, more hand-outs at the expense 
of the American taxpayer. This isolation is 
supposed to hurt the Communists. Actually, 
it is hurting the American taxpayer and forc- 
ing the Communists to greater economic self- 
sufficiency, which is just what the doctor 
would prescribe for the Communist world. 

American leadership plus American ideas 
have the American people trapped in perma- 
nent war and inflation. Of course, this would 
not be true if it were not for the foreign 
devils like Stalin and Mao. But the foreign 
devils are as permanent as original sin or 
the weather. From this trap, the only pos- 
sible escape is through a new approach to 
the security problem. 

The great peril is not communism. It is 
permanent war. This war is not a matter 
of stopping communism. It is a matter of 
assuring the very conditions out of which 
communism emerges and on which commu- 
nism thrives and spreads. America’s deter- 
rent intervention in Korea touched off the 
Persian confiscation of British oil properties 
and a whole series of antiwhite violence 
across North Africa and Egypt. The more 
America tries to deter, the better the Chinese 
fight and the tougher and uglier become the 
colored nationalists. 

The American choices are not the millen- 
nium by American armed force or Communist 
enslavement by armed force. The choices are 
permanent, global war or a less warlike co- 
existence with our present enemies. 
AMERICAN WAR SHOULD GAIN DESIRED RESULTS 


The alternative to permanent war is occa- 
sional neutrality. The alternative to un- 
limited war is limited wars. Saying all this 
is not making a plea for pacifism or nonre- 


sistance, It is merely saying that America 
should enter a war only if and when it seems 
likely that it has a chance of achieving a 
desired result by so doing. American de- 
fense, of course, is always a good reason for 
fighting. But American defense should be 
given a limited, a rational, and practical 
definition. If the defense of America re- 
quires the defense by Americans of all areas 
bordering on Russia and China, then our 
outlook would seem hopeless. Fortunately, 
this idea of American defense is fallacious. 
The idea of American empire now seems 
to beguile many minds. Other words and 
phrases are often used to camouflage this new 
imperialism. Among them are American 
world leadership, the American century and 
the American mission. Well, the evidence 
mounts daily that the day of white empire 
over colored peoples is over. And rightly so. 


IMPERIALISM NO LONGER WORKS 


White imperialism worked and paid in the 
nineteenth century, just as African slavery 
paid in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. White imperialism no longer pays 
or works. Americans thinking in terms of 
American empire are today a real nuisance, 
if not a public menace. 

The trend since the days of Joan of Aro, 
right down through George Washington and 
many other great liberators, has been pretty 
consistently against the foreigner interven- 
ing with armed force for any purpose outside 
of his own land. The periods of successful 
and profitable armed intervention by for- 
eigners in other lands have been terminated, 
one after the other. Why should Americans 
now hope or try to defy this secular trend? 

PEACE NOT OBTAINABLE THROUGH FORCE 

World unity is a noble ideal or concept. 
So is world peace. But these ideals have 
never as yet been realized by the triumph of 
the physical force of one people, one religion, 
or one leader. Any scheme of world unity 
which has to be set up and run by the force 
of a foreign army of intervention will al- 
ways today more than ever before—provoke 
more fighters to oppose it than upholders to 
impose it. 

If Europe needs unification, let Europeans, 
not Americans with dollars and bullets, do 
the unifying. Europe for the Europeans. 
Africa for the Africans. Asia for the Asians, 
and so on. That is the spirit of the modern 

. If the world is to be unified—and this 
pamphlet does not oppose world unifica- 
tion—it will have to be unified by spiritual 
or moral forces, not by physical force wielded 
by some imperialist nation with a romantic 
sense of manifest destiny and global mission 
to lead others. 

The case against imperialism today is 
practical as much as moral. This pamphlet 
argues no case against world unity or world 
peace. But it denounces as both morally 
wrong and utterly impractical any scheme 
involving permanent war to achieve either 
world unity or world peace. What is wrong 
with such a war is that it cannot bring about 
either world unity or world peace, while it 
is sure to cause all sorts of human tragedies 
and disasters—all to no useful purpose, 

TOO MUCH DEFENSE NOT DEFENSE 

The pamphlet does not argue against de- 
fense. But it insists that there is a lot 
wrong with too much defense or with an im- 
practical defense. For one thing, too much 
defense is not defense. The notion that we 
cannot spend too much on defense is as falla- 
cious as would be the notion that, inasmuch 
as we need food in order to live, one just can- 
not eat too much. 

True, America has a defense or security in- 
terest in every foreign situation and in every 
foreign war. But this interest cannot be 
served by our attempting to inject ourselves 
into every foreign situation and into every 
foreign war. The prevailing American con- 
sensus about war would seem to be that the 
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only decent thing America can do about any 
war that breaks out is to jump right into 
that war as fast as it can. Well, that is 
showing an interest in the war and doing 
something about the war. But it is not 
necessarily either stopping or winning the 
war. Nor is it necessarily serving any Amer- 
ican interest. 


. DEFENSE MUST HAVE LIMITATIONS 


What must we Americans rely on for se- 
curity then, if we are not to jump into 
every war that occurs? Well, we must rely 
largely on the interplay of forces other than 
our own, especially in distant areas far from 
our shores, to right many foreign situations, 
to solve many problems and to end many 
wars. Just because we can defend the West- 
ern Hemisphere and exercise within it more 
control than any continental power can exer- 
cise over Europe and Asia, it does not follow 
that we can do the same all over the earth, 
Distance makes a difference. Geography 
matters. One of the most popular and silly 
bromides of the times is the statement 
that the improvement in technology and 
communications has brought the world 
closer together and annihilated space and 
distance. What nonsense. True, a European 
or American flyer can reach any part of the 
earth from any other these days in a few 
hours. But in the days of Clive of India and 
George Washin_ton a handful of British ma- 
rines sailing a vessel that took a month or 
6 weeks to cross the Atlantic could land 
almost anywhere in Asia and Africa and 
strut around as lords of all they surveyed, 
with no fear of successful challenge by the 
poor benighted natives. Our troops, our 
Navy, and Air Force can get to Korea today 
all right, but they are facing a fight there 
the like of which no white troops ever were 
up against in Asia before this century. In 
many ways, the world today is more divided 
and less accessible than ever before. 

We must let the power factors in remote 
areas work out, as they will, freely and with- 
out our armed intervention, new power 
equations or new balances of power. Only 
such balances of power as are worked out 
without the intervention of our armed might 
can endure without the indefinite continu- 
ance of such intervention. Americans today 
are naive enough to imagine that America 
can intervene in a power conflict anywhere 
to work out a new balance of power and 
then, having created that new power situa- 
tion, can withdraw leaving it to be sustained 
by written agreements or some mystic thing 
called the world rule of law. 


BALANCED POWER MEANS EVENTUAL WAR 


We thought in 1917, 1941, and 1950 that 
we had to create a new balance of power 
agreeable to our ideas of what was right 
and what was good for us. But the catch 
in all such armed interventions is briefly 
summarized as follows: 

1. The new power balance created by an 
expensive use of American armed might in 
a foreign war can last only as long as America 
keeps up its armed intervention in that sit- 
uation or area. Hence we have to maintain 
huge armies of occupation over Europe and 
Asia, with air bases everywhere we can get 
them, and with colossal subsidies to satellites. 

2. While the United States may be able to 
afford a brief spell of foreign war to create 
a new balance of power, it cannot afford 
indefinitely the costs of the necessary armed 
intervention and subsidies to satellites in 
such vast areas necessary for the preservation 
of the new balance of power. 

The American people decided they could 
not stand for the new power situation that 
might result if they allowed Germany and 
Russia to fight it out, either in 1917 or 1941, 
or if they allowed the Japanese and the 
Chinese and the Russians to fight it out in 
Asia, or if they allowed a Korean war to take 
its course with the probability that the 
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Russians or Chinese would end up masters 
of Korea. The American people could afford 
a short war to tip the scales in a European 
power clash or in an Asiatic power clash. 
But can the American people afford the 
costs of permanent intervention to main- 
tain any given power equation either in 
Europe or Asia? The answer is emphatically 
No.“ The area is too vast. The number of 
people involved is too great. 4 

The new stalemate brought on by Ameri- 
can intervention creates a continuing pres- 
sure on America to fight just one more war 
to set up a new situation in which there 
will be no devil like the Kaiser, Hitler, or 
Stalin. 

How much simpler and safer for America 
would it be to let them fight it out and to 
make continuing readjustment to changing 
power situations. The idea that America by 
intervening in a war can create a new and 
permanent power situation to our liking is 
utterly mad. America can only create a new 
power situation which will last only as long 
as America supports it with continued and 
costly intervention. There will always be 
some danger or risk for the United States in 
any change in the power situation anywhere 
on earth. But it does not follow that the 
United States will be able to set up and 
maintain everywhere on earth power situa- 
tions to suit American ideas of American 
interest or of abstract right. 


OUR POLICY LIMITED BY CASH 


What the American people can afford in 
the way of national defense must be de- 
cided by the taxpayer and not by the pro- 
fessional soldiers. American defense has to 
be harmonized with the demands of a sound 
American economy, sound money and a high 
degree of individual liberty for Americans. 
A defense program which sacrifices all these 
values is no defense program. It is a pro- 
gram for liquidating the American heritage 
and the American way of life. 

Our defense program at present, so-called, 
is a success for the purposes of our military 
and civiliam bureaucrats. It is a success for 
keeping up a war boom. It is a success for 
keeping up the flow of American money to 
foreign satellites. But that is not defense 
for America. It has not produced satisfac- 
tory results in Korea, Iran, Egypt, Tunis any 
more than throughout Western Europe. It is 
doing things that are bad for American and 
good for the survival and spread of commu- 
nism. Let us drop the doing of these things. 
We are up against the continuing and 
mounting costs in lives and resources of at- 
tempting the impossible all over the world 
in the name of defense, 

We can survive what communism or ag- 
gressors may do in other lands. We can 
fail to survive what we are doing to our- 
selves and our institutions through being in 
a state of permanent war and inflation. 
America’s security is to be sought in a true 
conservatism, a conservation of our national 
heritage and of our resources both in human 
beings and natural wealth. Unfortunately, 
most Americans generally considered to be 
conservatives are really not conservatives at 
all, They are would-be global crusaders. 


Senator McCarthy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
graduate of Northwestern University, I 
have noted with great interest that Ken- 


neth Colegrove, professor of political sci- 
ence at Northwestern, has completed a 
study on Senator JosEin MCCARTHY, of 
Wisconsin, 

Professor Colegrove’s reputation as a 
man and as a scholar is above reproach, 
and his many years of study in the art 
of political science have earned for him 
an enviable position in that field. The 
thoughts he has put forth in his study 
of Senator McCartuy are, therefore, the 
considered views of a seasoned political 
scientist. 

In writing this ariicie for Freedom 
Clubs, which organization believes that 
the issues of the day are too important 
to resolve at the level of name calling, 
especially the art of character assas- 
sination as it is being widely practiced 
today, Professor Colegrove has attempted 
a scholarly and competent investigation 
of what has been one of the most vicious 
smear campaigns of our times. The most 
spectacular example of the use of this 
device in avoiding to face the real issues 
is to be found in the personal attacks 
upon Senator JosePpH MCCARTHY, of Wis- 
consin. Professor Colegrove evaluates 
Senator McCartHy’s speeches in the 
United States Senate and attempts to 
apprais> in an objective way the issue of 
“McCarthyism.” 

Professor Colegrove’s analysis of the 
charges of “McCarthyism” is as follows: 

SENATOR MCCARTHY 


Twenty-three hundred years ago, an elo- j 


quent Athenian citizen gave voice to a series 
of devastating orations against Philip of 
Macedon. It is doubtful whether Demos- 
thenes could have documented all the 
charges uttered in his celebrated Philippics. 
His indictment of King Philip advanced far 
beyond the evidence at his command. 
Nevertheless, history has recorded him as a 
patriotic citizen who rendered a memorable 
service to the Athenian city-state by his 
powerful denunciation of the enemy of Greek 
democracy. 

I do not intend to infer that Senator Mc- 
CARTHY is an American Demosthenes. So far 
as I know, he does not pretend to Hellenic 
eloquence. But I do intend to offer the thesis 
that in time of national crisis, when all the 
evidence is unavailable, but when consider- 
able evidence exists to show that the national 
security is endangered, guardians of public 
welfare are justified in raising charges that 
will lead to the investigation of the actions 
of persons and groups which are under seri- 
ous suspicion as a menace to democratic 
government. To put it more bluntly, in the 
words of the Roman proverb, “the welfare 
of the people is the highest law.” 

TO OVERCOME OBSTACLES 

Without question, the charge of harboring 
Communists which Senator MCCARTHY 
brought against the State Department in his 
Wheeling address in February 1950 was 
crude and rude. In his subsequent addresses, 
he sometimes appeared to contradict him- 
self. But his sledgehammer blows were a 
natural reaction to the hostility of a corrupt 
administration toward any adequate inves- 
tigation of communism in the executive 
branch of Government. In conformity with 
the instincts of Pendergast machine politics, 
seeking to hide any malfeasance in office, 
President Truman had denounced honest ef- 
forts to search out subversives in the Federal 
Government. He had branded the probe of 
the Committee on Un-American Activities of 
the House of Representatives into Commu- 
nist spying in the Federal Government as a 
“red herring.” He accused congressional in- 
vestigation of subversives in Government 
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as an effort to promote public hysteria. 
Dean Acheson, his Secretary of State, even af- 
ter the conviction of a former high-ranking 
officer for perjury in connection with charges 
of spying had declared that he would not 
turn his back on Alger Hiss. The corrupt 
Democratic Government had thrown every 
obstacle in the way of an effective investiga- 
tion of Communist influences in the Federal 
Government, 


BLUNT TALK 


The brutal charges of Senator MCCARTHY 
were thus a natural reaction to the pugna- 
cious refusal of the Truman administration 
to assist congressional investigation of the 
loyalty of Federal employees. The need for 
investigation was obvious to honest and alert 
citizens. The western democracies were en- 
gaged in a cold war with the most danger- 
ous dictatorship in modern history. By 
means of new techniques of infiltration and 
subversion, the Moscow-directed Commu- 
nist Party, was engaged in undermining 
constitutional government in every demo- 
cratic country in the world. Even the Re- 
publican Party, both in and out of Congress, 
had proved to be lethargic and leaderless 
when confronted with the problem of sub- 
versive influences in Federal Government. 

In the meanwhile, under the advice of 
pro-Communists, the State Department had 
abandoned the faithful ally of America, 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in China, and had directly and in- 
directly promoted the victory of the Chinese 
Communists under Mao Tse-tung. The De- 
partment had assisted a Red dictatorship, 
known to be in alliance with Soviet Russia, 
to win control over 400,000,000 Chinese peo- 
ple. Finally, after the debacle of the open- 
door policy in China in 1949, the Depart- 
ment had the effrontery to give the Ameri- 
can people a patently false explanation in 
the white paper on China. Even then, the 
Department was secretly planning to aban- 
don Formosa and to give full recognition to 
the Chinese Reds. 


ACCOMPLISHED FRUITFUL RESULTS 


It was under these distressing circum- 
stances that the smashing charges of the 
Wisconsin Senator awakened public opin- 
ion, prodded the Republican Members of 
Congress into action, and compelled Con- 
gress to inaugurate investigations that ul- 
timately proved fruitful in exposing Com- 
munist operations to control American for- 
eign policy. 

All of this was not accomplished without 
an emotional convulsion. Senator McCar- 
THy's sweeping charges against Owen Latti- 
more and Philip Jessup stirred a deep re- 
sentment in the breasts of millions of men 
and women who had no personal knowledge 
of these individuals but who thought that 
they saw a grave danger to freedom of speech 
and liberty by the utterance of such charges, 
especially on part of a Senator who could 
claim congressional immunity. Some lib- 
erals even went so far as to declare that leg- 
islative immunity should be removed from 
the Constitution. Second reflection, how- 
ever, showed that democracy would greatly 
suffer if the representatives of the people 
were not left absolutely free to express their 
views on the floor of the legislature. 

It cannot be denied that Senator McCar- 
THY had deeply offended the innermost con- 
victions of millions of American citizens. To 
some voters it appeared that he had tram- 
pled upon the American tradition that the 
accused is deemed innocent until convicted. 
To others it seemed that his broad charges, 
without complete supporting evidence, were 
unfair to the victims of the accusation and 
violated an American principle of fair play. 
To many soft liberals, who felt that free- 
dom of speech required the absence of any 
restrictions upon the propaganda of Com- 
munists even when advocating the over- 
throw of the American Constitution by force, 
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Senator McCartHy appeared as a violent 
enemy of constitutional liberty. 


BUT THE SPARKS FLEW 


Smugness is not one of the besetting sins 
of the American people. Nevertheless, Sen- 
ator McCartHy provoked one of the most 
curious displays of self-righteousness in 
American history. In June 1950, six liberal 
Republican Senators, at the behest of a lady 
Senator, signed a declaration of conscience 
bitterly condemning Senator McCarrnuy’s 
“selfish political exploitation of fear, bigotry, 
ignorance, and intolerance.” These Sena- 
tors condemned the complacency of the 
Democratic administration toward commu- 
nism, but they were obviously too nice-mind- 
ed to attack the problem in the manner that 
William Lloyd Garrison attacked the evil of 
slavery. Within a short time, at least one of 
the masculine signers apologized for his 
lapse into political smugness. Doubtless, in 
due time, others of the six will regret an act 
of affectation. 

If Senator McCartuHy found consolation 
in reflection on classical history, he could 
recall that Demosthenes was savagely at- 
tacked by the Macedonian party in Athens 
because of his blunt charges against King 
Philip. Of course, it was uncomfortable to 
reflect in the year 1950 that the Macedonian 
party in the year 351 B. C. was bent on sub- 
jecting Athens to a foreign power. But the 
protection of Communists in the American 
Government ran in the same direction. 
Those who would preserve American liberty 
by permitting Communists to undermine 
American liberty, were wittingly or unwit- 
tingly offering the conquest of their coun- 
try to a foreign power, in the same manner 
as the Macedonian party in Athens invited 
Philip to take over the city-state. It would 
be erroneous to brand President Truman and 
the Democrats who protected communism in 
Federal Government as traitors to their 
country. On the other hand, history will 
not award them the distinction of stalwart 
guardians of national security. . 


WITHOUT JUSTIFICATION 


A frequent charge made against Senator 
McCartuy by President Truman, the State 
Department, and Democratic Congressmen 
was the allegation that he was engaged in 
the spread of public hysteria. The facts 
do not justify this accusation, for an exam- 
ination of the record shows that most of 
the hysteria was found, not in the ranks 
of the pro-Americans and anti-Communists, 
but rather among the enemies of Senator 
MCCARTHY. Defenders of the State Depart- 
ment invented the word “McCarthyism” for 
propaganda effect. Into this symbol, the 
soft liberals poured all their opprobrium, 
venom, and contempt. Thousands of per- 
sons who were otherwise possessed of emo- 
tional stability became off balance as they 
delivered their sentiments on “McCarthy- 
ism.” Refined countenances turned to bit- 
terness and unpleasant sneers as lips spit out 
the contemptuous word. Even well-poised 
former Oxford scholars, both inside and out- 
side the Senate, lost their aplomb when dis- 
coursing on the theme “McCarthyism.” 

This hysteria invaded the halls of Con- 
gress. Seldom has the United States Senate 
witnessed a more passionate, vindictive, and 
disagreeable debate than occurred on July 
20, 1950, when Senator Millard E. Tydings, 
reported the findings of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations regard- 
ing the McCarthy charges. Senator Tydings’ 
address was an amazing tissue of arrogance 
and deceit. As to lack of dignity it was only 
exceeded by the amazing performance of 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ who, on May 12, 1950, 
made a scurrilous attack on Prof. Louis F. 
Budenz as a result of his testimony that 
Owen Lattimore was considered by the editor 
of the Daily Worker as a concealed member 
of a Communist cell in the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, In extenuation of this dis- 
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graceful episode, it would be comforting to 
believe that the address was prepared by an 
interested party other than the Senator and 
read by him when not wholly aware of his 
actions. 

A comparison of the addresses of Senator 
McCartuy and those of his traducers will 
show on what side the hysteria is to be 
found. Compared to the speeches of Tydings, 
Chavez, and Benton, and the press releases 
of the State Department, the addresses of 
JosEPH McCarrHy are almost models of pro- 
priety. He accused certain officials as being 
Communists or subversive agents, as well as 
being guilty of perjury. But even these ac- 
cusations were presented in an impersonal 
manner. On the other hand, his opponents, 
including even Senator J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, injected emotional atacks on Senator 
McCartHy’s character that had no proper 
place in the debate. 

AND THERE WAS WHITEWASHING 

A low ebb in congressional investigation 
was reached by the Tydings subcommittee. 
No committee or subcommittee, in the en- 
tire history of Congress, ever violated more 
egregiously its mandate for investigation 
than did the Tydings subcommittee. The 
Committee on Foreign Relations in the Sen- 
ate was equally at fault for allowing the dis- 
honest report of its subcommittee to come 
before the Senate. 

The subcommittee had been appointed to 
investigate the charges of Senator MCCARTHY 
against Owen Lattimore and other alleged 
Communist agents. But instead of investi- 
gating Lattimore, the subcommittee inves- 
tigated McCartuHy. Minority counsel was 
denied the right to participate in the exam- 
ination of witnesses. The examination of 
State Department loyalty files proved to be 
a farce. The final report was a deceptive 
whitewash of persons accused as Communist 
agents and of the State Department which 
had patently followed pro-Communist ad- 
vice. At the same time, the efforts of the 
two minority members of the subcommittee 
on behalf of a genuine investigation had been 
little more than feeble. One of them ap- 
peared almost indifferent; the other, Senator 
Look, figuratively slapped the wrist of the 
guilty chairman in a few polite little 
speeches. 


BUT M’CARTHY WAS VINDICATED 


The episode led to a well-deserved defeat 
of Senator Typincs for reelection by the 
voters of Maryland. It also led to a decision 
of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
to inaugurate a forthright investigation of 
Communist agencies in the Federal Govern- 
ment. A combination of Republican and 
anti-Truman Senators, in December 1950, in- 
sured the adoption of a resolution author- 
izing the Committee on the Judiciary to in- 
vestigate subversive activities in the United 
States as well as the Federal internal secu- 
rity laws. As a result, this committee, under 
the chairmanship of Senator Pat McCarran, 
of Nevada, inaugurated a genuine investiga- 
tion, following the best procedures of Amer- 
ican legal science. Its hearings have already 
substantiated a large part of the charges of 
Senator McCartHy, and well may lead to 
proof of all these charges. 

Undoubtedly, the McCartuy episode has 
made a permanent impression upon Amer- 
ican morals and manners. Many of the per- 
sons who talked loudest about “McCarthy- 
ism” have not studied either the speeches 
of the Wisconsin Senafor or the evidence of 
the Committee on the Judiciary. In the in- 
terest of good government, we may well pray 
that in the future we will have more light 
and less heat on this controversial issue. 

AS THE PUBLIC WELFARE IS SERVED 

In closing, I will revert to my opening 
thesis: Salus populi suprema est lex. (The 
public welfare is the highest law.) There 
may be severe hardships inflicted upon citi- 
zens who may be named as proper objects of 
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investigation by Members of Congress, par- 
ticularly in case the accused persons are in- 
nocent of the accusation. On the other 
hand, if the actions of the accused have 
given justifiable grounds for suspicion of 
subversive activities, there is no good reason 
why, in the name of the people, such persons 
should not be brought under legislative in- 
vestigation. The freedoms of the Bill of 
Rights are indeed very precious liberties, 
But good citizens will conduct themselves in 
a manner to deserve the protection of these 
freedoms. 


Ethics in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


H ON. EDWARD H. RE ES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 16, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent granted by the 
House, I am including an address I have 
delivered on Monday at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Reserve Chaplains’ Organiza- 
tion in Washington: 


I appreciate your invitation to appear be- 
fore a very important and select group of 
Americans, who have a great responsibility 
in respect to leadership in maintaining moral 
and ethical standards in the Armed Forces. 
I realize you do not receive credit and do not 
expect such credit for your efforts, but I 
know of no group, in or out of the Armed 
Forces, charged with so much responsibility 
and who have more influence in dealing with 
the building of the character of the man- 
hood of this country. Mothers and fathers, 
wives and sisters and brothers of members 
of the Armed forces depend more than you 
realize upon you and others in your group to 
see that members of the Armed Forces are 
given opportunity to discuss their problems 
with you and others in a similar position. 

I favor any movement whose objective is 
for the improvement of the morals and for 
the integrity and honesty of our people. I 
think, however, that it ought to be observed 
that no matter how many laws are passed or 
how many executive orders are issued, you 
just can't legislate honesty and morality in 
the lives of people. It is something that has 
to come from the individual himself. It 
must come voluntarily. You can’t make it 
compulsory. 

We are living in confused and uncertain 
times, but the world has always been more 
or less confused over a period of hundreds 
of years. It was Hamlet who said, “Times 
are out of joint; oh, that I could make them 
right,” and so times are out of joint now. 
You and I assume the responsibility that 
we cannot escape, even if we want to do so, 
to assist in making them right; that is, as 
we know the right. 

I realize that I am talking today to a 
group of chosen leaders, who have dedicated 
their lives to oppose forces that threaten 
the integrity of our Government. Your ef- 
forts can do much to focus the attention 
of the public and especially the attention 
of outstanding men and women, both in 
government and out of government, on the 
question of ethics, moral standing, integrity, 
and honesty. 

Unfortunately, there are too many of us 
who get the idea that it is the task and 
responsibility of preachers and teachers to 
take care of the question of ethics in busi- 
ness, in government, and in all walks of life, 
when, as a matter of fact, it is the respon- 
sibility of one who cares for his family, his 
community, and his government, as well, 
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The idea of ethics in government is really 
not new. It just happens it has been em- 
phasized a little more recently. Various 
groups have attempted to deal with the prob- 
lem by the use of so-called code of ethics. 
The Rotary Club, the Lions Club, Kiwanis, 
Elks, and hundreds of others adopt a code of 
ethics to which memberships are directed 
and which they are expected to follow if they 
are really good Rotarians, Lions, Kiwanis, 
etc. Interesting thing about it is that nearly 
all are more or less patterned after the Ten 
Commandments. 

The need for higher moral standards ih 
the conduct of government business is one 
of our most vexing problems. The prob- 
lem of ethical and moral standards is as 
old as government itself. More than 2,500 
years ago the prophet Micah complained: 
“That they may do evil with both hands 
earnestly, the prince asketh, and the Judge 
asketh for a reward; and the great man, he 
uttereth his mischievous desire; so the wrap 
it up.” Samuel Pepys, the seventeenth-cen- 
tury English diarist, made a great reputa- 
tion for economy and efficiency in the navy 
department because he cut out everyone's 
graft but his own. Early colonists felt so 
strongly on the subject they made bribery 
one of two offenses (the other, treason) jus- 
tifying removal of any civil officer on con- 
viction. Civil War Army officers and con- 
tractors were pictured by Harper’s magazine 
as “at a banquet of abundance and delight.” 
The odor of Spanish-American War em- 
balmed beef vies with the lingering odor of 
the Teapot Dome scandal. World War I 
brought the infamous gouging on cost-plus- 
percentage contracts to enrich hundreds of 
contractors. 

It is extremely important in a democracy 
that both citizens and public officers observe 
high standards of ethics. Otherwise the 
democracy will be gravely weakened from 
within. Our system of representative gov- 
ernment is based on some of the highest 
ideals of Jewish-Christian-Greek thought. 
It could not have developed as it has with- 
out those ideals as a moving force. The man 
who “sweareth to his own hurt and changeth 
not” is needed in both the business and 
political worlds. 

Government officials and Government em- 
ployees must be made to realize that there 
can be no double standard in personal and 
Government life. The moral climate of the 
public is conditioned by the standards of 
public officials. Confucius, who was himself 
a high official, long ago said that the example 
set by a governor of a province was indeed 
far more important than his official acts. 

I want to say here and now that I believe 
an overwhelming majority of Government 
workers are honest, capable, and conscien- 
tious. With more than 2,500,000 people in 
Government—as in any other walk of life— 
something bad is bound to happen occasion- 
ally. There are bound to be rascals and 
charlatans. But it is shocking to consider 
to whom these things have been happening, 
and to see the ones being shown up as petty 
chiselers in our Government. 

Has the cheating, conniving, and knavery 
involved the typist, the clerk, the messenger, 
or the letter carrier? It most certainly has 
not. It runs all the way up the scale. Dis- 
closures of breaches of faith and downright 
dishonesty have involved heads of divisions, 
bureaus, and even agencies. 

We had the sorry example of the Air Force 
general who went to jail for bribery. There 
was the former messenger risen to RFC loan 
executive whose wife sported a paste] mink 
coat bought by a loan“ from the representa- 
tive of an RFC borrower. There were the 
former Congressman and associates who ran 
a comparatively few dollars into quick mil- 
lions by some under-the-table deals in sur- 
plus tankers. There was the Assistant At- 
torney General who made some startling de- 


cisions as to just which tax cases should or 
should not be prosecuted. There was the 
Deputy Attorney General who, failing the 
bar examination here, wended his way to 
Tennessee and succeeded on the pretext 
that he was going to practice there. There 
was the division chief in the Department of 
Agriculture who “sold out“ for just $1,000 
and then dragged his secretary in on the 
deal to help him get the money. There was 
the counsel for a congressional committee 
recently indicted for accepting large sums 
from borrowers to help their loan applica- 
tions. There were the reports of the Comp- 
troller General of the United States show- 
ing how it was the wartime practice of some 
high officials to accept wining, dining, golf- 
ing, and expensive entertainment from the 
very contractors on whose performance the 
officials had to pass for the Government. 

I could go on and on infinitum. Mere 
recitation of cases neither diagnoses the 
malady nor provides a remedy. It just 
proves the patient is sick. But it also leaves 
small room for surprise if Mr. Average Gov- 
ernment employee emulates such precedents, 

At the risk of repetition, I must emphasize 
that morality is violated not only by small- 
time politicians and the weak but also fre- 
quently by the strong and powerful who 
brazenly are able to succeed where lesser 
mortals fail. Senator Dover. as, in his report 
on Senate Resolution 21, quoted an old Eng- 
lish quatrain: 


“The law locks up both man and woman 
Who steals the goose from off the common 
But lets the greater felon loose 
Who steals the common from the goose.” 


You gentlemen know how possible it is for 
the general’s aide to come in and make the 
demand “We want so and so done.” Does he 
mean, when he says we,“ that the general, 
or the aide, or both want it done? Is any- 
one safe in not doing it, or in questioning 
the doing? So I find it difficult to place all of 
the blame on those who have followed, per- 
haps weakly, improper regulations, instruc- 
tions, or examples emanating (so far as they 
know) from high places. 

I am one of those brought up to believe 
that no court or law can insure high ethical 
standards. You cannot legislate morality, 
I have felt that integrity is something in- 
nate, the result of conscience, rearing and 
education, and not controllable by rules and 
regulations. To paraphrase a remark of the 
late Mayor LaGuardia, “there is greater moral 
force in one good sermon than in the entire 
criminal code.” Moreover, I do not subscribe 
to the popular dogma that ethics and poli- 
tics, or government if you will, are incom- 
patible. To the contrary, they are blood 
brothers, The Greeks, who felt that a state 
to prosper must be built on foundations of 
moral character, considered politics as a 
branch of personal ethics. Walter Raleigh 
observed that man must first govern himself 
before he is fit to govern his family, and his 
family before he is fit to govern the com- 
monwealth. 

Our usual American remedy of passing a 
law will not automatically purify our morals. 
Nor can we rely any longer on the moral 
training of all those who come into the Gov- 
ernment. Some people simply don’t think 
certain things are reprehensible which you 
and I were taught to avoid as the plague. 
No single, over-all program that could be 
worked out will serve to restore our equili- 
brium in the fleld of ethics. There must be 
a multitude of programs in the churches, the 
schools, and the homes. Our debt to the re- 
ligious and lay leaders is well known, but 
they cannot relax their vigil. 

After all, ethics apply only to persons. The 
State as such has no morals. The morals of 
its members color its actions and affect its 
performance, but the State remains imper- 
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sonal, Therefore, it is the tried and true 
formula of bringing to bear a little old- 
fashioned common honesty, decency, and fair 
dealing to which we must turn. That can 
be the basis to pull men together in a na- 
tional fellowship of good will and good faith. 
“Public office should inspire private financial 
integrity.” There must be a new realization 
that “stewardship of public officers is a seri- 
ous and sacred trust.” We need to hammer 
this out in public and private discussion and 
make it a part of our national educational 
program. It is a code to be ingrained in 
students by school teachers and proclaimed 
from the pulpit. Comptroller General Lind- 
say Warren, one of our most outstanding 
public officials, recommended before a Senate 
committee last year that “a compulsory full- 
time course on The American Taxpayer’ 
should be given wherever the United States 
bears the cost of educating or training officers 
or employees for the Government.” 

Over 100 years ago John C. Calhoun said: 
“The very essence of a free government con- 
sists in considering offices as public trusts 
bestowed for the good of the country and 
not for the benefit of an individual or party.” 
His statement has long since passed into the 
public domain, but even as eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty, so it is the price of 
clean government. 

Of course, we are living under unusual and 
abnormal conditions. Opportunities for 
wrongdoing may or may not be greater than 
usual, but you and I as American citizens 
and as officials, employees, and representa- 
tives of our Government, cannot and should 
not escape the responsibility that is ours 
and that is, to see to it that so far as you 
and I individually and collectively are con- 
cerned, do everything we can to bring about 
a better standard of ethics and a greater 
concern with respect to integrity and honesty 
in the Government under which you and I 
live. Whether we have a code set forth in 
writing is not so important, but it is ex- 
tremely important what you and I do with 
regard: to these problems at the present hour. 


Public Housing Units Cost American 
Taxpayers Average of $18,244.80 Each 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how many people realize how much pub- 
lic housing is costing the American tax- 
payers. It is almost unbelievable that 
each of the socialized housing units is 
costing our taxpayers $18,244.80. Yet 
that is precisely what is happening. 

In speaking of the average contribu- 
tion per unit per month, James F. Kelly, 
budget officer of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, told the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations on January 31, 1952, that 
it will be about $25.34. 

This amount multiplied by 12 gives the 
total annual subsidy per unit contributed 
by the Federal Government—the sum of 
$304.08. The life of each project, under 
Public Law 171, is up to 40 years. Thus, 
if the payments continue throughout 
that period—and certainly most of them 
will—the amount of the Federal subsidy 
per unit will total $12,163.20. 
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LOCAL COST IS $6,081.60 PER UNIT 


But that is not all. There is a sub- 
stantial local contribution. According 
to the Handbook of Information, pub- 
lished in 1950 by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, the local net loss from 
property being tax exempt amounts to 
half of the Federal subsidy. Here is 
the language in the handbook: 

It is expected that the value of the con- 
tribution which localities make by foregoing 
full ad valorem taxes on the projects occu- 
pied by low-income families, less in-lieu pay- 
ments which are received, will approximate 
50 percent of the Federal contributions over 
the life of the projects. 


Since the total of the Federal subsidy 
amounts to $12,163.20 per unit, it follows 
that the net local contribution is half of 
that amount, or $6,081.60 per unit for 
the life of the project. 

This makes a total of $18,244.80 which 
the American taxpayers donate for each 
unit of each socialized housing project 
during the lifetime of the project. From 
the standpoint of the American tax- 
payer, it would be much cheaper to deed 
these units, costing $10,000 each, to the 
occupants at the time they are built. 


What Should Be Done in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
by Edgar Ansel Mowrer: 


If Peoria, III., where I have been, is a fair 
sample of United States political thinking, 
then among the first questions presidential 
candidates are going to have to answer will 
be this: 

What do you advocate doing in Korea? 

For with the situation turning every day 
more against the United Nations, every- 
thing Points to an approaching crisis, 

According to administration thinkers, 
there are only four things which the United 
States can do in Korea, all of them unpleas- 
ant. 

The first is to persist in the present nego- 
tiations in the hope of a satisfactory con- 
clusion. This tempts our military leaders 
so much that, to realize it, they were willing 
to hand back unwilling prisoners, generally 
to do almost anything to appease the 
Chinese Communists. It also tempts our 
allies, despite the British experience in be- 
ing forced out of Red China with the com- 
plete loss of $1,000,000,000. 


ARMISTICE UNLIKELY 


Unhappily, the Red Chinese negotiators 
at Panmunjom show no signs of concluding 
an armistice except on their own unac- 
ceptable terms, 

Why should they? In the 11 months of 
empty talk, they have increased their forces 
in Korea from about 450,000 to close to 1,000,- 
000. They now outnumber the U. N. troops 
in modern planes by almost 10 to 1. Com- 
munist production of planes is far out- 
stripping that of the free world. With each 
passing day the Communists become rela- 
tively stronger, the U. N. forces relatively 


weaker. If they can persuade us to con- 
tinue talking much longer, they may be 
able to push us out. 

Quite obviously, a victory by Red China 
over the United States and U. N. forces in 
Korea would start an all-Asian stampede 
aboard the Communist bandwagon. Russia 
would take possession of the entire Far East 
minus the islands. 

A voluntary withdrawal of U. N. forces 
from Korea would have the same result— 
plus the ignominy of handing over to Reds 
and tyrants 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 faithful 
South Koreans. 


GIVE REDS AN ULTIMATUM 


A third possibility is to give the Reds an 
ultimatum—sign an armistice at once, or 
face a new campaign in Korea. But the 
United States has already immobilized far 
more troops in Korea than the Pentagon 
thinks we can afford to keep there. Our 
Allies are so afraid of this that they are 
sending Marshal Montgomery to report on 
the “rash and irresponsible Americans.” 

A variant of this formula is to attack Red 
China by sea and by air, and keep up the 
offensive until the Communists cry uncle. 
This has the disadvantage of risking World 
War III (should the U. S. S. R. come to the 
aid of its Chinese ally) but the advantage 
of requiring no more ground forces except 
presumably the Nationalist Chinese infan- 
try on Formosa. Yet with most of the 
U. N. members opposed, the United States 
might have to carry this out alone. 

“So what?” Americans are saying. 

Already many of them, judging by Peoria, 
have come to the conclusion that the ad- 
ministration is hiding something. I suspect 
they will soon demand action—get on in 
Korea or get out. 

Since the administration is unwilling to 
do either, it must be looking for some abso- 
lutely new possibility. 

NEW ALTERNATIVE IN KOREA 


Does that exist? Itdoes. It is the Quirino 
plan of reinforcing or replacing a lot of the 
Americans in Korea by Asian divisions 
equipped and trained by us. The Philip- 
pine President believes that a force of at 
least 40 divisions could be raised from various 
friendly countries—National China, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Japan, etc. 

Had this been started at the time of the 
Korean attack—almost 2 years ago—the 
world picture would now be different. But 
with the ugly Korean stalemate steadily 
turning to our disadvantage, it is still time 
to start. 

Provided of course that the American peo- 
ple cease demanding new cars, deep-freezes, 
television sets, and garbage consumers and 
make the production of weapons our No. 1 
priority. 

Here in my judgment is a place where 
Candidate Eisenhower can force the adminis- 
tration’s hand. 


Leave It to the Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has under consideration a Korean 
GI bill of rights for veterans who served 
after June 27, 1950. In an effort to re- 
move the tremendous waste, abuse, and 
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fraud which occurred during the World 
War I program, the House has passed 
a bill which would make payments di- 
rectly to the veteran, thus eliminating 
the costly and complicated procedure 
being used at the present time which pro- 
vides that tuition payments will be made 
under contract to the educational insti- 
tution and that the veteran will receive 
a subsistence allowance by a separate 
check. 

A small group of private colleges have 
registered a lobbyist here in Washington 
in an effort to amend the Korean GI bill 
and destroy the principle of direct pay- 
ment to the veteran. Of course the pur- 
pose of their amendment is to make it 
possible for certain private colleges to se- 
cure large tuition payments directly from 
the Veterans’ Administration. Appar- 
ently some of these private colleges are 
afraid to subject their courses to choice 
by the veteran on identically the same 
basis that the nonveteran chooses his 
course. An editorial appeared recently 
in the Washington Post which pointed 
out that this move by a small group of 
private colleges is essentially a selfish 
move to spite the many and benefit a few. 
I hope, Mr. Speaker, that this editorial 
will be given careful attention, since this 
important matter is now under consid- 
eration in the Congress: 

LEAVE Ir To VETERANS 

A small group of private colleges and uni- 
versities opposing the new Korean GI bill 
of rights have so distorted the matter that 
Senate approval is now threatened. They 
have done this by reviving the Springer 
amendment which the House knocked out 
when it passed the Teague bill. This amend- 
ment is designed to upset the new and 
sound principle enunciated in the Teague 
bill—that educational payments should be 
made directly to veterans rather than to the 
institutions. In addition to bringing the 
Veterans’ Administration back into the 
school business, the amendment contains a 
number of other unworkable provisions that 
would leave the GI bill in hopeless confu- 
sion. 

The Teague bill itself is an effort to pre- 
serve the forward-looking and magnani- 
mous principle of the original GI bill in 
channeling veterans’ benefits into education. 
At the same time, it seeks to eliminate many 
of the abuses that developed under the old 
program in defrauding of the Government 
and in enormous paper work in the Veter- 
ans Administration. The most important 
reform is the payment of tuition allowances 
(in addition to subsistence funds) directly 
to veterans instead of, as formerly, to the 
schools through the VA. This is designed to 
avoid the tuition-boosting which so many 
schools engaged in at the expense of the 
Government; it also would place the GI on 
the same basis as nonveteran students. 

Every major educational association, the 
and all but one of the major veterans’ or- 
United States Commissioner of Education 
ganizations have endorsed the Teague bill. 
There is, to be sure, some danger that the 
direct payments would induce veterans to 
save money by seeking the cheapest tuition 
they could find. State- supported universi- 
ties, with generally lower tuition rates, would 
be in a more advantageous position than pri- 
vate schools—though the bill is aimed at 
benefiting the veterans, not the schools. On 
the other hand, unlike the veterans of World 
War II, most of the Korean GIs will be 
younger men with fewer family responsibili- 
ties to lead them to seek cut-rate schools, 
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Private schools have always been at a dis- 
advantage in any strictly financial compari- 
son with publicly supported schools. Yet 
their intellectual standing has been such 
that they have not suffered from the compe- 
tition. A Harvard Law School degree is no 
less attractive by virtue of the fact that some 
other schools offer cheaper law courses, AC- 
tually, the Teague bill would offer today’s 
veteran an inducement to save while in serv- 
ice and would make it easier for him to at- 
tend the educational institution of his 
choice, public or private. We hope members 
of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee will see the efforts to undermine 
the Teague bill for what they are—an essen- 
tially selfish move to spite the many for 
the benefit of a few. 


Fine Arts Program in Colleges and 
Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


4 OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following comment 
of Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt in her 
widely syndicated column of June 13, 
1952, on the bills pending before both 
Houses of the Congress to authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to encourage 
the further development and growth of 
the fine arts programs of our colleges and 
universities, 

Included also is the testimony of 
Chairman F. Joseph Donohue, Board of 
Commissioners, District of Columbia, on 
H. R. 7494, which is the final version of 
several bills that have been introduced 
in regard to this matter by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns], 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
WIR], and myself. Chairman Donohue 
testified before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor which I had the privilege of chair- 
ing when these bills were under con- 
sideration. 

The above mentioned follows: 

{From the Washington Daily News of June 
13, 1952] 

New Tonk, Wednesday.—I am quite inter- 
ested to find that a bill has been introduced 
in Congress to authorize the Commissioner 
of Education to encourage the further de- 
velopment and growth of the educational 
fine arts program, in State and land-grant 
and other accredited nonprofit colleges and 
universities, and in other nonprofit organi- 
zations and for other purposes. 

As I see it, this would make it possible 
perhaps to have some traveling exhibits and 
encourage localities to look for local talent 
through their schools and colleges. This bill 
does not envision only the encouragement 
of painting but it includes the production 
of plays and opera and concerts. 

Any step toward broadening our interest 
in the arts is, I think, a sign of maturity, 
and it will give us a balance in these difi- 
cult times because it will create greater in- 
terest and outlet for expression among many 


people who find it hard to keep on an even 
keel through the present world crisis. 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 


STATEMENT OF F. JOSEPH DONOHUE, A COM< 
MISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Commissioner DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen, at a meeting of the Board 
of Commissioners on Tuesday of last week, 
consideration was given to H. R. 7494 and 
the Board of Commissioners have instructed 
me to come here and say that we unanimous- 
ly support this measure. 

We are constantly aware of the fact that in 
the field of culture the Nation’s Capital has 
not attained the stature it has in other fields, 

Now a great many of our people have 
traveled either through necessity or pur- 
posely about the world and they come home 
a bit dissatisfied that there are so many fa- 
cilities which we lack, 

Following Mr. Hildreth’s concept of that 
use of that million and a half dollars for the 
purpose of a national opera, I rather have 
the impression that if we could furnish a site 
there are people in America who are sufi- 
ciently interested in the arts and interested 
in their Nation’s Capital who would provide 
the building. 

We had for many years reserved a very fine 
location for the national opera, but by 
methods which I could never quite under- 
stand, the Department of Justice granted 
that very nice corner of Third and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue for the new courthouse. 

But there are at least three other fine lo- 
cations which we doubtless will lose unless 
we can act swiftly, which would properly con- 
tain a building dedicated to the arts and cul- 
tures which this city so badly lacks. 

Mr. Wier. Mr. Hayes brought out in his tes- 
timony a few minutes ago the auditoriums in 
the District that would be most acceptable in 
regard to this bill H. R. 7494. Among those, 
of course, are about four or five of your ma- 
jor senior high-school auditoriums, large in 
capacity. 

However, as was indicated, the school 
board, because of its limitation of funds, 
finds it rather difficult to meet the needs in 
regard to this legislation. 

What is your comment on that? 

Commissioner DONOHUE. That might well 
be, Mr. Wier, because we find—for example, 
when attempting to defend ourselves against 
the possibility of an attack and attempting 
with very little money to create an effective 
system of civil defense—that if we use the 
high schools or school buildings at night for 
classes, instruction, it is difficult to get the 
money to pay for the necessary custodial 
services which the school department cannot 
afford. 

For a worth-while cause such as this we of 
the Board of Commissioners hold the purse 
strings for the Board of Education, subject 
to the approval of Congress. Money must 
be found to carry out a purpose as impor- 
tant to the development of this city as is 
represented by just this bill. 

Mr. Wier. What is the policy of your school 
board with regard to these night perform- 
ances of some outside agency? Have they 
got a cost on the senior high school, the 
junior high, and the grade school audi- 
toriums? 

Commissioner DonoHve. No. The only 
cost is lighting, heat, and custodial services, 
I am sure they would welcome this kind of 
a program, because it would redound to the 
benefit of our own educational process if 
we could bring these fine plays and groups 
from all over America. It would certainly 
be a very important part of our educational 
process. 

Mr. Wrer. Does the school board charge 
the Civil Defense organization for those 
auditoriums? 
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Commissioner DONOHUE. Not for rental, 
but only for light, heat, and custodial service. 

Mr. Wier. The operating costs. 

Commissioner DONOHUE. Yes, sir; only. 

Mr. Wier. What does that run? Fifty dol- 
lars? Seventy-five dollars? 

Commissioner DonoHuvs. I would say $40 
to $50. It would depend on the season. If 
it is summertime, there is no cost for heat, 
and sometimes none for light, if they meet 
early enough, 

Mr. Wier. I can only say apparently the 
District of Columbia wants this legislation 
pretty badly. 

Commissioner Donouve. It does, sir. 

Mr. Howet., Thank you, sir. We appre- 
ciate your coming. 


Round-Table Parliament Broadcast by the 
Dutch Overseas Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCK R. HAVENNER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the fact that certain criticisms 
have been made in the Congress of the 
Dutch people and their carillon collec- 
tion for the gift given by the Queen of 
the Netherlands to the American people, 
I, by unanimous consent, insert in the 
Appendix of the Recor the following 
Round-Table Parliament broadcast 
which was carried over the stations of 
the Dutch overseas service and the Dutch 
home service a couple of months ago: 


G. SLUIZER (program director of Radio Ned- 
erland). Good evening, listeners. Now that 
Her Majesty the Queen and Prince Bernhard 
are in the United States the Round-Table 
Parliament has had little difficulty in choos- 
ing a subject for today’s talk. The talk will 
be on relations between the Netherlands and 
America, and the speakers are, as usual, 
Mr. Hendrik Algra, senator and member of 
the Calvinist Party; Dr. Leonard G. Korten- 
horst, speaker of the lower house and mem- 
ber of the Catholic Peoples Party; Dr. 
Hendrik A. Korthals, member of the lower 
house for the Liberal Party; Mr. Hendrik W. 
Tilanus, member of the lower house for the 
Protestant Christian Party; Mr. Koos Vor- 
rink, chairman of the Labour Party and mem- 
ber of the lower house. Dr. Kortenhorst 
is again chairman of our Round-Table Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Chairman, please proceed. 

Dr. Korrennorst. As I open this meet- 
ing tonight, it is under special circumstances 
because, in a metaphorical sense, we are, in 
our minds and hearts, on a journey with our 
beloved Queen. It is natural that when our 
thoughts are with the Queen, they are also 
with the United States. 

When I announced, 2 weeks ago, that we 
would talk about this matter, I linked it up 
with the action to offer a carillon to America 
by means of gifts of the Netherlands people. 
It is, perhaps, interesting that Americans 
consider this more or less as a test case, a 
sort of Gallup poll to show whether there 
18 really a big sympathy for America on the 
part of the Dutch people. That is why I 
am so pleased to be able to tell you that, 
out of the whole sum, 175,000 guilders have 
been offered by the Dutch people in the col- 
lection boxes. This means that each of the 
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gifts represented in the majority of cases 
sums of less than a gullder. Technically, 
it is impossible to place large sums in the 
collection boxes. This certainly means 
something if the total sum is compared to 
Red Cross collections. These collections are 
generally well prepared and take place in a 
good season, and yet they do not yield more 
than 90,000 guilders. Thus, these 175,000 
guilders certainly mean something. 

Mr. VORRINK. Very good. 

Dr. KORTENHORST. And the curious thing 
is that there have been all sorts of reactions 
in the form of telephone calls and letters, 
signed and unsigned, sarcastic and polite, 
well-considered and very spontaneously ill- 
mannered. I have certainly gained a wide 
impression of what is thought about the 
United States by this people and this govern- 
ment. The idea of this round-table parlia- 
ment is to tell you about it. The main ob- 
jection which was expressed on various sides 
was that America is exerting too much in- 
fluence on our freedom in shaping our po- 
litical desires and on our political actions. 
I believe that this is a point which we should 
set forth on this occasion, openly and freely, 
in free discussion, in front of our listeners. 
It is also the opinion of these gentlemen, isn't 
it Mr. Vorrink, that it is a good idea to talk 
about it openly. Well, Mr. Vorrink, you 
begin. 

Mr. Vorrtnk. Mr. President, I am, indeed, 
very pleased that an opportunity now pre- 
sents itself for our radio parliament to de- 
vote a few words to this matter, and I am 
particularly pleased about your statement to 
the effect that the Dutch people are so great- 
ly interested in this gift of the bells. If I 
understood you correctly, it is really your in- 
tention to draw attention to the fact that 
it was especially the man in the street who 
was so much interested in the collection for 
the symbolic gift from Holland to America, 
However, one cannot get away from the im- 
pression, here and there, that there are im- 
portant objections, mostly of a sentimental 
nature, to the naturally predominant place 
which the United States is taking in world 
politics today. I remember a curious story 
in connection with a conference which took 
place in Belgrade some time ago, and where 
a number of such anti-American opinions 
were also expressed, At that conference a 
French lady felt herself under the compul- 
sion to state that America was trying to 
make Europe happy with Hollywood prod- 
ucts, which she herself considered below par. 
In the second place, she said, there are still 
too many American soldiers on European 
soil. One of the American guests attending 
the conference, who had already been an- 
noyed on earlier occasions, very laconically 
replied that, with regard to bad American 
nimes, people should do the same as he did 

* he never went to see them. With 
aa to the second objection that there 
are still too many soldiers standing on Euro- 
pean soil, the American replied that for the 
time being more soldiers killed in the First 
and Second World Wars were lying under 
European soil, than were standing on Euro- 
pean soil at present. 

I want to say that this retort should not 
only be qualified as a correct reply, but 
that, at the same time, it represents the 
reason why America can expect a somewhat 
different attitude in Europe than was ap- 
parent from the words of this French lady 
at the Belgrade conference, 

Dr. KORTENHORST. Our action for the 
carillon was exclusively and only inspired 
by the deeply felt gratitude for the libera- 
tion, and for the great human sacrifices 
which the Americans made. I think Mr, 
Vorrink’s story is a delightful illustration. 

Dr. KorTHALS. It seems perfectly right to 
me, too, Mr. Chairman, that we should 
present this gift. You said just now, in 
your introduction, that there are some per- 
sons among our Dutch people who believe 


that America is influencing our freedom 
here in Europe. I should like to ask these 
persons what they would think if America 
had not entered the war. Because I dare 
to maintain in front of them that America 
was the country, and the American people 
was the people which made tremendous sac- 
rifices to give us back our freedom. And, 
Mr. Chairman, when we look at postwar de- 
velopment, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that nowadays the American people 
are still making great sacrifices to bring us 
back to normal and to see to it that we have 
our daily bread again. I even dare to put 
it so strongly, that, if the Americans had 
not helped us with Marshall aid, we would 
have encountered conditions in this coun- 
try with regard to the food situation, which 
would of course not have been as bad, but 
would have very much resembled the sit- 
uation here in the notorious hunger winter 
of 1944-45. I believe that it is a good idea, 
when talking about America, to think about 
these things in the first place. 

Dr. KORTENHORST, Yes; the sacrifices which 
were made by the American people can be 
expressed in figures. Every American citi- 
zen Offers nearly 85 guilders annually, that 
is to say, an average family of 4 persons 
Pays 340 guilders a year. Expressed in per- 
centages of tax moneys, this means that no 
less than 13 percent of moneys paid in taxes 
goes to Europe, 

Mr. Tiranus. Yes, Mr. Chairman; there is, 
among our people, a small group which con- 
tinually propagates: “Ah well, the Ameri- 
cans are warmongers,” and nothing else. 
These people have doubtlessly refused to give 
something for the good cause which you 
instigated, namely, to offer a modest gift 
to the Americans as a token of our appreci- 
ation for what the Americans did for Europe. 
But there is such a small group, and it goes 
on propagating * ah well, just like 
warmongers. We are sitting here as poli- 
ticians around this table, talking about these 
things, and, of course, we also follow what 
is happening politically to the big American 
people at the moment. 

When a prominent person over there voices 
an opinion, of course, we listen to him with 
great attention. Of the five gentlemen sit- 
ting round this table, four visited the 
headquarters of General Eisenhower in Paris 
a short while ago. We had the privilege 
of hearing him make an interesting speech. 
I personally had the opportunity of sitting 
next to him for more than an hour and a 
half, and he spoke to us then about a sub- 
ject to which he referred again recently 
in public. He said: “I feel no need to take 
part in a war again. We should realize that 
we cannot live happily in a world which 
is governed by fear, and that the price of 
peace is not high if we really desire peace.” 
Later on, he adds: “I believe that our big- 
gest problem consists of bringing people 
closer together. I myself have found that 
it is possible to work together with people 
who have entirely different views. I believe 
that we in America should begin by shaking 
hands and getting rid of our different view- 
points and disagreements.” 

You see, Mr. President, these are state- 
ments which come straight from the heart 
of somebody who is a very important figure 
in America at the moment, and consequently 
represents the feelings which are predomi- 
nant in the life of the American people. 
Consequently, when I hear some people in 
our country say “ah well, they are nothing 
but warmongers,” I am forced to say: “No, 
this is unworthy.” There exists an entirely 
different spirit in America than is propa- 
gated by some people in our country. 

Mr. ALGRA, I agree, Mr. Chairman, with 
Mr. Tilanus. The Dutch people should take 
care that they are not thrown out of their 
stride by Communist propaganda. Naturally 
that does not mean that we, as Netherland- 
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ers, cannot or may not criticize American 
politics. I did so in the Senate recently, 
and when the Communists referred to this 
more or less gleefully, I replied: Why don't 
you start doing something? Why don't you 
use 50 percent of the criticism which I di- 
rected toward America, against Russia? If 
you should do so, you will have plenty to 
talk about. You can mention, for instance, 
some of Russia's typical satellite states. No- 
body can eve: say that America has any 
satellite states. There is simply no ques- 
tion of such a thing. But up till this mo- 
ment, the Communists have not undertaken 
to direct any such criticism toward Russia. 
They do not dare to do so and they are not 
allowed to do so, and that is why we should 
take care not to let their criticism of Amer- 
ica, their insinuations, become our own. 
Moreover, there is something else which 
binds us to America, and that is much 
deeper and much bigger than the greatly ap- 
preciated Marshall aid. I remember a book 
which was written by Dr. Abraham Kuyper 
after visiting the United States many years 
ago. This book is still very interesting to- 
day. In it he expresses, first and foremost, 
his profound admiration and appreciation 
of the fact that America is a country of 
freedom, a country of freedom in different 
respects, but above all a country of spiritual 
freedom, a thing which he had now seen 
with his own eyes. America has continued, 
in a wonderful manner, the best European 
traditions of freedom, and that means that 
America is indeed one of the most important 
factors in this free world. I believe that, 
above all, we should see our alliance with 
America in this spirt: We stand together for 
freedom. 

Dr. KORTENHORST. As matters stand now, 
a number of critics put it in such a way that 
it would seem that the difficulties with which 
w are faced as far as economic, strategic 
and all other possible problems are con- 
cerned, exist because America wants things 
that way. At present, the situation is such 
that when peace began, or rather, after the 
end of the warm war, the glowing hot war, 
we became enveloped in a cold war in which 
America is our big ally, our only support. 
If we were to consider America responsible 
for the sacrifices which we must bring to 
retain our liberty, we would lose sight of 
this fact. 

Mr. Vonnrixk. Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
something entirely different is forgotten, too, 
People have simply forgotten that, after the 
end of the Second World War, the Yalta and 
Potsdam agreements and treaties had to be 
taken into account, and if we want to criti- 
size America we'd better talk about the far 
too big confidence placed by the United 
States in the Soviet Union. We have regret- 
fully been forced to the conclusion that the 
confidence shown by America was misplaced. 
Consequently, they were obliged to take an- 
other course after seeing the error of their 
ways. 

Mr. Alena. But they did see it anyway. 

Mr. VoRRINK. Yes; at present they see it 
completely. But this is merely criticism 
which could apply to the past, but certainly 
not to the fact that afterward they dared 
to face the consequences of a new and en- 
tirely different attitude. It is a curious 
symptom of America’s whole postwar policy 
that this rich and prosperous country is 
prepared to make itself responsible for the 
reconstruction of the entire world, starting 
out from the sound idea that things cannot 
go well with them in the long run if they 
don't go well with the rest of the world. 

Dr. Kortuats, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to add a thing or two to what I said earlier. 
I want to state that in parliament, on a 
number of occasions, I also criticized Amer- 
ican politics, but I am mainly concerned 
with the intentions behind the politics, and 
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if criticism is expressed I should like to 
pose this question: What would happen to 
Western Europe at the present moment in 
view of the Russian threats which we wit- 
ness every day if America were not there? 
America, which, with its soldiers, is a 
guaranty—and with its entire power is a 
guaranty—that we shan’t be run underfoot 
here in the west, and if we observe how 
deeply the Americans are interested in the 
political development of Western Europe, I 
believe that we can state, on this occasion, 
that they are doing a lot in favor of Europe 
in this respect. I am thinking in this con- 
nection of Strasbourg and I think of all the 
movements which are on foot at present to 
attain greater unity here in Western Europe. 
You know that I am a great supporter of this 
idea. But I should like to ask: If the Ameri- 
cans had not made us face the great diffi- 
culties which are the result of the division 
which we have in Western Europe, would 
many Europeans have seen the tremendous 
importance of the European union? I am 
of the opinion that in this respect the Amer- 
icans stimulate us greatly and that they 
show us our errors in a big mirror, as it were, 
and let us admit it freely—that this is a 
good thing for Western Europe, too. 

Dr. KORTENHORST, They have taught us to 
be ourselves. 

Mr. ALGRA. Exactly. 

Mr. Tanus. Each people has its own 
characteristics and its own character and 
the Dutch people has its own character too. 
When I think of the American people, and 
occasionally read interesting articles and 
books about them, I realize that this Nation, 
which is still partly in the process of matur- 
ing, is busy attaining a greater unity. It 
is, by nature, different to the British people, 
and I fully realize that there can also be 
discrepancies between the British and Amer- 
ican viewpoints. However, in political rela- 
tions between nations, national interests 
naturally also play a big role. America was 
perfectly right in concluding that, if Europe 
remained beaten as she was beaten after the 
Second World War, this could very well affect 
its own interests. It was a wise thing to 
take the attitude that it would have to be 
able to do business with Europe again. How- 
ever, there are, without doubt, also ethical 
considerations which lead America to help 
Europe in its reconstruction work. If we 
here in Europe had continued to live under 
those miserable conditions, communism 
would most certainly have been at our door- 
steps. This was fully realized by America, 
and we should be thankful that wise peo- 
ple over there were aware of it. 

Mr. Aren. I believe that we should ob- 
serve two things in the American attitude. 
If they are helping Europe, and they have 
certainly done so on a large scale, this is 
of course partly due to an element of self- 
preservation and self-defense. But I be- 
lieve it is wrong to think that this is the 
only reason. Although we may criticize the 
manner in which it is sometimes expressed, 
and I myself do occasionally criticize it, 
the American people do possess a tremen- 
dous amount of idealism. One could call it 
the idealism of a young people which is pre- 

to make sacrifices for freedom 
ghout the entire world. And when 
we think, tonight, that our Queen is visit- 
ing the American people, we know that be- 
hind all this, there is also the driving power 
of idealism, of freedom, and of the biggest 
spiritual values which we have together. 
That is why we feel so closely bound to the 
Americans. Perhaps this is the reason why 
we so often have criticism, because: aren't 
We always most critical of our nearest rela- 
tives? 

Dr. Korrennorsr. Gentlemen, we have now 

come to the end of our discussion because 


we must keep to the 20 minutes allotted to 
us. I think it would be a good idea to discuss 
America again in 2 weeks’ time, when Her 
Majesty is still over there. Perhaps in this 
way we give an opportunity to our listening 
public to inform us of their reactions, and 
perhaps we can answer them in our next 
meeting when we shall again exchange 
thoughts on the problem America and We, 
in a fortnight’s time. This discussion will 
again take place openly and freely, without 
mincing matters. I believe that this will be 
appreciated by the Dutch, and certainly by 
the American people. May I, gentlemen, tell 
you about a Chinese proverb, which de- 
scribes a wise man who complains that an- 
other man is annoyed at him. And then 
he says: “I cannot understand what this 
other man has against me, because I cannot 
remember ever having done him any good.” 
Doesn’t this concur with the mentality of 
different people who find it difficult to equal 
the generosity of others who have been mag- 
nanimous toward them? I believe that this 
should be the final reflection which we whis- 
per in the ears of those who criticize 
America, 


A Few NOTES ABOUT THE MEMBERS oF RADIO 
NEDERLAND’s ROUND-TABLE PARLIAMENT 

Mr. Hendrik Algra: He has been a mem- 
ber of the Senate since July 23, 1946. He 
was born on January 5, 1896, was trained to 
be a teacher and studied at the State Uni- 
versity in Groningen, He became teacher in 
the Dutch language and in literature and 
history at the Calvinist Latin school in Leeu- 
warden (Friesland), and wrote several books 
on history. Mr. Algra became interested in 
politics and journalism at an early age and 
he soon gave up his teaching career. At 
present, he is still editor of the Frisian 
Daily in Leeuwarden, where he also resides. 
He has always taken an active part in poli- 
tics as member of the Calvinist Party, which 
he represents in the Senate since the end of 
the war, 

Dr. Leonard G. Kortenhorst: Is, since 1948, 
speaker of the lower house of Parliament, 
and can look back on a long political career, 
He has been a member of the lower house 
since September 15, 1925. Mr. Kortenhorst 
was born on November 12, 1886. He at- 
tended the Latin school of the Jesuit Fathers 
in Amsterdam, and studied law at the Muni- 
cipal University in that city. He has always 
taken an active part in public life. For sev- 
eral years, he was a member of the provincial 
states of North Holland (a county council- 
lor). From 1915 until 1946 he was general 
secretary of the general Roman Catholic Em- 
ployers Association and membcr of the In- 
dustrial Council. Later on, he settled as a 
lawyer in The Hague. Furthermore, Dr. 
Kortenhorst is curator of the State Univer- 
sity in Leiden, and member of the super- 
visory council of the Roman Catholic Eco- 
nomic University in Tilburg. He is also 
chairman of the committee of initiative for 
the presenting of a carillon to the United 
States as a token of Dutch gratitude. 

Dr. Hendrik A. Korthals: Has been a 
member of the lower house for the Liberal 
Party since November 20, 1945. He is 41 
years old. He went to school in Dordrecht 
and studied at the Economic University in 
Rotterdam, where he obtained his doctor's 
degree in political economics. He was editor 
of the Nieuwe Rotterdamse Courant from 
1936 until 1940. After the liberation, he 
returned to journalism and became one of 
the chief editors of the Nieuwe Rotterdamse 
Courant. As a member of Parliament, Mr. 
Korthals paid a number of visits to Indo- 
nesia, once as a member of the parliamen- 
tary commission in 1946, and once as ob- 
server at the consultations with the Re- 
public of Indonesia in November-December 
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1948. Finally, he is member of the Nether- 
lands delegation to the Assemblies of the 
Council of Europe in Strasbourg. 

Mr. Hendrik W. Tilanus has had a very long 
political career. He became a member of 
Parliament in July 25, 1932 for the Protestant 
Christian Party, of which he is now chair- 
man. Originally, Mr. Tilanus was a military 
man. After completing his military studies, 
he became artillery officer and was later ap- 
pointed teacher at the Royal Military Acad- 
emy in Breda. In view of his military knowl- 
edge, Mr. Tilanus is chairman of the defense 
committee of the lower House. For several 
years he acted as secretary of the central 
committee for organized consultations in 
civil servant affairs and as secretary of the 
educational council. 

Me. Jacobus (Koos) J. Vorrink: Became 
member of the lower House on June 4, 1946, 
for the Labor Party, of which he is chair- 
man, though he is not leader of the parlia- 
mentary group. Before the war, he was a 
Senate Member for 5 years. Mr. Vorrink was 
born on June 7, 1891. He attended the State 
Training College for Teachers in Haarlem, 
and was a teacher in Vlaardingen and Am- 
sterdam. He attended numerous interna- 
tional conferences, and is a well-known ora- 
tor. His anti-Communist feelings are no- 
torious. 


Statement on Human Rights by 11 
National Youth Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to insert the following 
statement which is being submitted to 
the platform committee of the major 
parties by the 11 national youth organi- 
zations listed thereunder. I trust that 
the views of our young people will be 
given careful consideration: 


We appeal to you on behalf of our national 
youth organizations to support as an integral 
part of the platform of your party the prin- 
ciples set forth in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights proclaimed by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations at Paris on 
December 10, 1948. 

As young people with special needs regard- 
ing recreation, schools, employment, cultural, 
and social activities we cite to you these pro- 
visions of the Declaration of Human Rights 
which affect us: 

Article 7: All are equal before the law and 
are entitled without any discrimination to 
equal protection of the law. All are entitled 
to equal protection against any discrimina- 
tion in violation of this declaration and 
against any incitement to such discrimi- 
nation. 

Article 18: Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief 
in teaching, practice, worship and observ- 
ance, 

Article 19: Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without 
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interference and to seek, receive, and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 21: (1) Everyone has the right to 
take part in the government of his country, 
directly or through freely chosen representa- 
tives; (2) everyone has the right of equal 
access to public service in his country; (3) 
the will of the people shall be the basis of 
the authority of government; this will shall 
be expressed in periodic and genuine elec- 
tions which shall be by universal and equal 
suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or 
by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 23: (1) Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favorable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemplopment; (2) every- 
one, without any discrimination, has the 
right to equal pay for equal work; (3) every- 
one who works has the right to just and 
favorable remuneration insuring for him. 
self and his family an existence worthy of 
human dignity, and supplemented, if neces- 
sary, by other means of social protection; 
(4) everyone has the right to form and to 
join trade unions for the protection of his 
interests. 

Article 25: (1) Everyone has the right to 
a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medi- 
cal care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of un- 
employment, sickness, disability, widowhood, 
old age or other lack of livelihood in cir- 
cumstances beyond his control; (2) mother- 
hood and childhood are entitled to special 
care and assistance, All children, whether 
born in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the 
same social protection. 

Article 26: (1) Everyone has the right to 
education, Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher edu- 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit; (2) education shall be 
directed to the full development of the hu- 
man personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance, and friendship among all nations, 
racial or religious groups, and shall further 
the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace; (3) parents have a 
prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their children. 

We consider this a minimum program nec- 
essary for the development and preservation 
of opportunity for young people, of our dem- 
ocratic way of life, of our moral and religious 
development, and of our leadership in the 
world community. 

Leon Hopper, American Unitarian 
Youth, Boston, Mass.; Ruth Schachter, 
Collegiate Council for the U. N., New 
York, N. T.; Walter Carrington, Youth 
Department, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, 
New York, N. Y; Herman Neusch, 
Youth Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D. C.; Jessie Dubay, Young Adult 
Committee, National Federation of 
Settlements, New York, N. Y.; Seldon 
M. Kruger, National Jéwish Youth 
Conference, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
Trentlyon, Students for Democratic 
Action, Washington, D. C.; Jean Alex- 
ander, United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, Chicago, III.; Murray Frank, 
Student Division, United World Fed- 
eralists, New York, N. Y.; Anne Hersey 
Universalist Youth Fellowship, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Monnie Callan, Nationa} 
Board YWCA, New York, N. Y. 


Life and Work of Charles Elmore Cropley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. BROOKES. Mr. Speaker, a long, 
useful, and honorable career has come 
to an end. On last Tuesday noon, 
Charles Elmore Cropley, clerk of the 
United States Supreme Court, died at 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. He had been 
ill off and on for a period of 2 years. 

Elmore Cropley was known throughout 
the entire United States as the clerk of 
the highest court in this land. His 
career is one in which his family and 
friends may take much pride and it is 
one which young men throughout the 
Nation may well seek to emulate. Forty- 
four years ago, as a youth, he entered 
the service of the Supreme Court as one 
of its pages. Continuously since this 
date, he has served in one capacity or 
another until the date of his death when 
he was serving with great efficiency as 
clerk of the highest court in the land. 

As a lawyer, I have often had occasion 
to call upon the office of clerk of the Su- 
preme Court. Asa friend, I have had oc- 
casion to know something of the onerous 
duties which are placed by the bar of this 
country and by the Court itself upon the 
office of clerk of court. In the perform- 
ance of these myriad duties and heavy 
responsibilities, Elmore Cropley was al- 
ways most conscientious, meticulous, and 
devoted. When others tired out, were 
ready to relax and rest after a long court 
battle, Charles Elmore Cropley bundled 
up the cases of the day and took them 
home with him that they might at once 
be prepared for further court consid- 
eration. The Court docket for the next 
day must be put in order before rest 
could come to a weary body. Night after 
night when the Court docket was heavy, 
Elmore Cropley worked in his home un- 
til 3 or 4 o'clock in the morning that the 
Court routine may not next day be in- 
terrupted by lack of order and prepara- 
tion. I think it was this extreme fidelity 
and devotion to duty that finally took 
the life of this most sincere public 
servant. 

For over four decades, Cropley's en- 
ergies and effort had been poured into 
the work of the Court. He had become 
an institution and there were those who 
felt that perhaps the Court could not 
normally function in the absence of this 
man, who had given his entire life in the 
work of the Court. From time to time, 
one may have heard criticisms of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; but in 
the course of my contact with this Court, 
I have heard naught but praise of the 
fidelity, loyalty, and high sense of ulti- 
mate duty of the work of this great man. 

And now the chapter on 44 years of 
service is closed. Others may take up 
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the torch to hold it high. Butin the core 
of the institutions comprising the United 
States of America, the imprint of this re- 
markable personality will long linger and 
bear fruit. Like the snows of yesterday 
which are seen in the creeks and streams 
and the rivers, so the continuous, unfail- 
ing and conscientious service of Elmore 
Cropley will be felt along the streams and 
rivers of the Nation’s courts to give them 
standard, precision, and uniform and 
equitable efficiency to do justice to our 
people. 


James W. Wadsworth, Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial tributes to the 
late James W. Wadsworth, whose death 
last Saturday, after a lifetime of dedi- 
cated service to his country, has caused 
universal grief: 


[From the Rochester Democrat Chronicle of 
June 23, 1952] 
JAMES W. WADSWORTH, STATESMAN 

During his lifetime James W. Wadsworth 
must have laughed often at the wry defini- 
tion of “a statesman as a dead politician.” 
For our neighbor, Jim Wadsworth, of Gen- 
eseo, who has left us, had an unfailing sense 
of humor, and he loathed sham and pretense. 

History will record the name of James 
Wolcott Wadsworth as one who was truly 
a statesman—and in his lifetime. He also 
was a politician in the best sense of that 
abused word, a public servant. 

His whole life was devoted to the public 
service. Yet he might have been only an- 
other hunting squire galloping over his an- 
cestral acres, for he was born to wealth 
and position, into the landed gentry of the 
Genesee Valley, where his ancestors had first 
taken up lands in 1790, 

His remarkable career of public service 
began with his election to the State as- 
sembly in 1904 and continued, with only a 
brief interruption, until his death, which 
found him still in harness as chairman of 
the National Service Training Commission. 
He retired from Congress of his own volition 
in 1950 but he continued to champion a 
cause dear to his heart, that of adequate 
national defense and universal military 
training. 

Thirty years he served in the Congress, 
in both branches and through two great 
wars. As a Senator he fathered the Selec- 
tive Service Act of World War I, which served 
as a model for a later, greater war. As a 
Member of the lower House in that second 
war, his ability and experience were of tre- 
mendous value. Mr. Wadsworth was a 
stanch Republican, but when his country 
was in danger he forgot party lines, 

He was one of only three men in American 
history who deigned to serve in the House 
of Representatives after having been in the 
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United States Senate. He always stated his 
position on all issues frankly and fearlessly. 
He would not take the popular side just to 
win votes. His political opponents respected 
his courage, his candor, and his intellectual 
integrity and everybody liked him because of 
his unfailing courtesy and good nature. 

James W. Wadsworth was a national figure. 
From boyhood he had entree to the highest 
circles. He knew every President of the 
twentieth century, most of the important 
figures of his time. Still he was equally at 
ease at a White House reception and at a 
gathering of dirt farmers in the Geneseo 
Town Hall. He never lost the democratic 
touch that was part of his birthright. He 
always styled himself a farmer“ and was 
deeply interested in agriculture, especially 
in cattle breeding. 

Now that he is gone, the Nation will 
record the passing of an elder statesman. 
Mr. Wadsworth was 74 at the time of his 
death. To us, his neighbors, he never seemed 
old or even aging. To the last he retained 
the spirit of youth, 

We in the Genesee country, which he loved, 
are likely always to remember him as the 
“Young Jim” we used to know, the tall 
young fellow who played first base on the 
Geneseo town team, our valley neighbor 
whose rise in public life we watched with 
pride and affection. Above all, we shall re- 
member James W. Wadsworth as a warmly 
human individual—of rare charm—a gen- 
tleman unafraid, who served his country 
well. 


From the Buffalo Evening News of June 23, 
1952] 
James W. WADSWORTH 

Character was the word for James W. 
Wadsworth—the sort of character that made 
him known always as a man you could 
trust. In his long career of public service, 
in the New York Legislature and in both 
Houses of Congress, he was first of all a 
patriot, and second a political conservative 
with convictions that ran far deeper than 
partisanship. It was this fundamental kind 
of character that made his one of the most 
respected volces in Congress through 30 years 
of national and international crisis. 

The great field in which Mr. Wadsworth 
contributed his utmost in statesmanship was 
that of military preparedness. For years he 
advocated compulsory military training as a 
necessary measure to keep America strong. 
He sponsored such legislation immediately 
after World War I, as head of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. It had no chance 
then, but it was the same Jim Wadsworth, 
now a Representative, who led the fight for 
military preparedness again on the eve of 
Pearl Harbor, and it was he who coauthored 
the selective-service legislation of 1940 and 
1941. Had it not been for his strong lead- 
ership, America would surely have entered 
World War II much weaker than she was. 

After the war, Mr. Wadsworth continued to 
devote his greatest influence to the fight for 
peacetime preparedness. He retired from 
Congress in 1950, but not from the campaign 
for universal military training. That meas- 
ure was passed provisionally in 1951, and Mr. 
Wadsworth re-entered public life to head the 
commission that was intended to set it up 
on a permanent basis for final congressional 
ratification. The election-year timidity ex- 
hibited by Congress in its failure to follow 
through on the UMT commitment was un- 
doubtedly a source of bitter disappointment 
to Mr. Wadsworth in his final illness, and 
it probably hastened his death. 


Politically, his career had its ups and 
downs—but it was in his most conspicuous 
defeat that his ruggedly independent char- 
acter probably shone brighter than in any 
of his victories. For it was the vigorous 
and unpopular fight he waged against pro- 
hibition and against woman suffrage which 
he made a matter of personal principle that 
cost him his seat in the United States Senate, 
and caused him to cap his career with 18 
years of service as Representative of the 
conservative Thirty-ninth (later Forty-first) 
District in the House. He did his work 
quietly for the most part, and had the wis- 
dom to husband his influence for the issues 
he deemed vital. Though soft of voice and 
a thorough gentlemen in every aspect of his 
personal deportment, he was a veritable 
giant of a man in the life he lived. 


From the New York Times of June 23, 1952] 
James W. WADSWORTH 

Senator and later Representative Wads- 
worth, of New York, had strong convictions 
and expressed them even if they were un- 
popular. In some circles he was regarded as 
ultraconservative. Even toward his own 
constituents he maintained a position of 
firm independence of judgment and action, 

He was, nevertheless, far from conserva- 
tive in his outlook on the relationship of 
the United States to the rest of the world. 
He believed that this relationship, friendly 
though we meant it to be, could be sustained 
only on the basis of real strength. As a 
result he was, throughout his life, the cham- 
pion of a strong United States—strong in 
its resources, strong in its manpower, and 
vigorous in its commitments. 

This championship led him to decisive 
leadership in the field of military manpower 
legislation. His influence was strong and its 
effect was good. In at least one instance, 
certainly, the extension of selective service 
in 1941, his leadership and his action may 
well have saved the Nation from catastrophe. 

More recently he had been concerned with 
the problem of universal military training 
and had served as chairman of the com- 
mission designated to draw up workable 
plans. He carried on in this endeavor in 
spite of failing health, and he gave his last 
months of his life, also, to the service of his 
country. His colleagues have said that his 
untiring efforts hastened his death. 

His life and his work illustrate the fact 
that real patriotism is no matter of party or 
group labels. In some cases he was more 
liberal than the liberals. His cause was 
the cause of his country and his interpre- 
tation of that cause was his own. We are 
stronger today for his enlistment in it. 


Army’s Program for the Repair and Re- 
building of World War II Stocks of Un- 
serviceable Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING, Mr Speaker, with the 
approval of the President, I insert here- 
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with a letter to him from the Secretary 
of Defense, Robert A. Lovett, concerning 
the Army’s program for the repair and 
rebuilc of World War II stocks of un- 
serviceable equipment. 

This is an impressive record of which 
the Army may well be proud. 

The letter follows: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
an Washington, D. C., June 13. 
e 


The White House. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: The Army’s program 
for the repair and rebuild of World War II 
stocks of unserviceable equipment, which we 
recently discussed, has been both significant 
and encouraging. Although it has, unfor- 
tunately, failed to attract wide notice, it has 
paid great dividends to the American tax- 
payer, is a credit to Army management, and 
without it the Korean effort might have been 
less successful and certainly would have been 
more expensive. 

This program had its modest birth in late 
fiscal year 1948. Some momentum had been 
gained by the end of fiscal year 1949. With 
the growth of MDAP during fiscal year 1950, 
and expansion of this effort was made, part- 
ticularly overseas in Japan and in Germany. 
A great impetus came when the Korean af- 
fair broke, and the effort reached remark- 
able proportions during fiscal years 1951 and 
1952. Salient features of the program are 
that weapons and equipment having a re- 
placement cost today of $9,491,817,000 were 
made battle worthy for $1,827,090,000. A 
striking example is the 2½-ton truck, work 
horse of the ground forces in combat areas. 
Today's replacement cost is $7,000. The 
average cost of their rebuild was $1,000 per 
unit. 

Of particular interest is the remarkable 
organization established by the Ordnance 
Corps in Japan. There five former Japanese 
industrial shops, known as the Big 5, have 
been since 1948, turning out rebuilt equip- 
ment of the highest order. This has been 
of tremendous support to the Korean war. 
Almost three-quarters of a billion dollars 
worth of equipment has been rehabilitated 
and used in Korea at an approximate cost of 
less than a quarter of a billion dollars. I am 
attaching a summary breakdown of the items 
turned out by the Big 5 ordnance shops in 
Japan. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT A. LOVETT. 


Output of Big Five ordnance shops, Japan, 
period 1948 to October 1951 


eplace- Cost of 
ment cost | rebuild 


arms. 


Light artillery 6, 463, 553 
Heavy artillery and 
antiaircraft artil- 
Un (eee eee ene 1, 682, 830 
Fire-control equip- 
7 7. 673, 864 
TESS SSR ka edkiS 2, 970, 987 
Combat vehicles 13, 103, 777 
General- purpose ve- 
— —e— 88, 411, 227 
Combat-vebicle as- 
semblies 5, 923. 727 
5 Ve 
hicle assemblies 372, 055 
Other mi us.. 4, 337, 201 
— SS 729, 822, 611/202, 281, 960 
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Rebuild and reclamation program items by category, close of World War II through October 1951 


{Costs reported in thousands of dollars] 


Cost of 
repair 


—— senesni , 491, $1, 327, 909 


Continental United States 
66—— enenncnce 


Musical instruments 
5 United States. 


Materials-handling equipment 
Continental United States. 
Overseas. 


47, 578 
62, 151 


AD 48, 215, 745 
Continental United States 40, 819, 802 
7. 395, 943 


Continental United States q 213, 882 
0 174,692 


Boats and bridging 
Continental United States 
Overseas... 


Construction equipment 
888 United States. 


Electrical equlpment 
588 United States 
T 
Continental United States 725 
ä 2. 875 
All other 15, 061, 415 
Continental United States. 32, 114 
Overseas <. 2 15, 029, 301 


Automatic weapons—small arms 
5858 United ee eee 


Artillery (all 0 


Continental United States. 
Overseas... 


Fire control... 
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Rebuild and reclamation program items by category, close of World War II through October 1951—Continued 
[Costs reported in thousands of dollars] 
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Buster's Beef Britain's Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. LYLE, IR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
proud of my home town and its practical 
and important contribution in the field 
of foreign relations. 

Recently the great Corpus Christi Col- 
lege at Cambridge, England, celebrated 
its six hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. Traditionally an ox was 
roasted on each one hundredth anni- 
versary of this university. Unfortu- 
nately, because of the recent devastating 
war and subsequent rationing in Eng- 
land, it became difficult, if not impossi- 
— to carry on their traditional celebra- 

n. 

My home town, Corpus Christi, Tex., 
a very lovely and beautiful city on the 
Gulf coast of Texas, displayed its char- 
acteristic warm and friendly spirit in 
deciding to make it possible for Corpus 
Christi College in England to roast an 
ox, in keeping with tradition. So, they 
sent them 2,000 pounds of Texas beef, 
and in addition, they sent along a fine, 
young Texan, Buster Shely, to prepare 
and barbecue the meat. 

I cannot give a better report than that 
contained in an Associated Press story, 
which I insert in the Record at this time: 

BUSTER'S BEEF BRITAIN’s BEST 

CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND, June 21.—A Texan in 
a 10-gallon hat barbecued a 1-ton Texas 
steer for 1,000 hungry Englishmen on a 
cricket field here today. The majority ver- 
dict: “Jolly good.” 

Equal enthusiasm was expressed by Will 
Spens, master of Corpus Christi College of 
Cambridge in a cable to Chamber of Com- 
merce Manager Dan Chamberlin. 

Said Spens: 

“Barbecue made best party in 600 years. 
More than grateful.” 

And at the scene of the barbecue, one top- 
hatted gentleman, his waistcoat splattered 
with tabasco sauce concurred. 

“I'm going right home to barbecue a rab- 
bit,” he said. 


WENT OFF RIGHT GOOD 

“All in all,” drawled Buster Shely, of Corpus 
Christi, “it went off right good. Only trou- 
ble is I had to use elm wood for the fires 
instead of mesquite wood like back home.” 

The barbecue—complete with steer, chill 
powder, tabasco sauce, and Buster—was the 
gift of the Texas Corpus Christi to Corpus 
Christi College here. 

The college was anxious to do something 
special for its six hundredth birthday. Back 
in the good old days, when there was no 
meat ration, the college used to roast an ox. 

That seemed like only a heavenly dream 
until the people in Texas got wind of the 
dilemma and sent Shely, a 43-year-old insur- 
ance man and long-time barbecue expert, all 
3 to Cambridge to do up the steer they 
sent. 

UP AT 5 A. M, 


Wearing a bright yellow shirt with a Lions 
Club emblem, Shely was up at 5 a. m. to start 
things cooking. College undergraduates had 
been up all night keeping the fires going in 
newly dug pits. 

A queue 40 yards long was waiting eagerly 
hours later when Shely announced “come 
and get it.” 

A band from the Queen’s Own IV Hussars 
(Winston Churchill's old regiment) struck 
up a stirring march, flags of the college and 
city of Corpus Christi were unfurled, and 
a cricket game under way nearly was hastily 
suspended. 

The bandmaster asked Shely what tune he 
would like played. 

“The Eyes of Texas,” 
“What else?” 


Shely replied. 


A COMPROMISE 

Since the band didn't have the music for 
this, a compromise was arranged. The band 
played first The Roast Beef of Old England, 
followed by Sousa’s The Stars and Stripes 
Forever. 

Scores lined up for seconds and thirds to 
get their biggest fill of meat since before the 
last war. ` 

Barrels of warm English beer were con- 
sumed to counteract the zip in the barbecue 
sauce—something new and hot to most of 
the eaters. 

Only one person was heard to complain. 

“Tastes just like any other overcooked 
meat to me.” 

But most everyone else agreed with one 
young student who called it “the best meat 
I’ve ever tasted in my life—and I've spent 
some time in good restaurants in France.” 

THE SAUCE WAS A MESS 

Biggest trouble came trying to keep the 
sauce from running out of the rolls. Said 
one young student: “It was a pretty bloody 


mess. The sauce got all over everyone’s 
hands and face and clothes. But it was 
worth it.” 

Shely, after a rest, plans to tour Europe 
before flying home. He will bring with him 
the Corpus Christi College flag as a symbol 
of Cambridge’s thanks and good will. 

He left the Texas flag at Cambridge with 
1,000 well-fed Englishmen. 

The British Broadcasting Cop. (BBC) 
televised the proceedings, including a shot of 
College Headmaster Spens taking a big bite 
out of a barbecue sandwich while sauce 
dribbled down his chin, 

Shely said his biggest worry was “keepin’ 
the folks from fallin’ into the fire.” 

He said he'd been so busy since arriving 
here last Wednesday he'd had his boots off 
only twice. 


A Tribute to the Honorable Chester B. 
McMullen, of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANTAFF 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon several of the Members of 
this body paid tribute to our colleague 
the Honorable CHESTER McMULLEN, who 
is voluntarily retiring from the House 
to reenter the practice of law in his dis- 
trict. The Honorable GEORGE SMATHERS, 
our distinguished Senator from Florida, 
joined with us in expressing his regrets 
over the departure of our colleague. He 
has written me as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR, 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 24, 1952. 

I would like to be able to be on the floor 
with my colleague, Congressman CHESTER 
McMULLEN, in order to express my fervent 
regret at his leaving the United States 
Congress. 

His departure will mean not only the loss 
of my association with a close personal 
friend, but the First District of Florida, 
which CHESTER B. MCMULLEN so ably repre- 
sented for 2 years, and the entire State and 
Nation will suffer a great loss by his leaving. 
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He is one of those rare characters in politics 
who at all times exercised the highest degree 
of courage, integrity, and forthrightness. 

In the short period of 2 years CHESTER 
McMUt ten has proven that he possesses all of 
the ability necessary to meet the terrific de- 
mands placed upon all Members of the United 
States Congress. He is one of the best here 
and one who will be missed the most, 


Resolution of the Back of the Yards 
Council of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas the 125,000 people living in that 
industrial community of Chicago known as 
“back of the yards,” and organized through 
their 185 fraternal, religious, labor, business, 
social, athletic, service, and civic organiza- 
tions and are joined together in that or- 
ganization known as the Back of the Yards 
Council; and 

Whereas the Back of the Yards Council 
has, from time to time, petitioned the Con- 
gress of the United States for legislation so- 
cially beneficial to the welfare of all of the 
people of the community and affecting large 
masses of underprivileged children and 
adults in this country; and 

Whereas in every instance the Congress of 
the United States has demonstrated deep 
concern and sympathy for the proposals, sug- 
gestions and the interests of the Back of the 
Yards Council; and 

Whereas in the particular issue of the 
school-lunch program the Back of the Yards 
Council found great support, cooperation, 
and friendship on the part of the Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the Back of the Yards Council 
regards the Congress of the United States, 
all representatives of both parties as per- 
sonal friends; and 

Whereas the national political conventions 
of both Democratic and Republican Parties 
will be taking place in July at the Interna- 
tional Amphitheater which is in the heart 
of the Back of the Yards neighborhood; and 

Whereas the political conventions will be 
taking »lace simultaneously with the all- 
community Chicago Back of the Yards 
Neighborhood Fair located 1 mile away at 
4700 South Damen Avenue: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by unanimous vote of the 
board of directors of the Back of the Yards 
Council, the executive secretary of the Back 
of the Yards Council, Mr. Joseph B. Meegan, 
be authorized to acquaint Congress of the 
following resolutions: Be it 

Resolved, That every Member of the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate is hereby made an honorary member 
of the Back of the Yards Council; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That every Member of the House 
and the Senate who are now automatically 
honorary members of the Back of the Yards 
Council shall regard themselves as guests of 
the Back of the Yards Council and shall not 
hesitate to call upon the council for any 
services whatsoever; and be it further 

Resolved, That all Members of the House 
of Representatives and the United States 
Senate have a standing invitation to attend 


the Back of the Yards Fair as guests of the 
Back of the Yards Council; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Back of the Yards 
Council of Chicago extends every service and 
every facility to meet any needs of our hon- 
orary members and fellow neighbor Ameri- 
cans, the Members of the Congress of these 
United States of America. 


You and America’s Contradiction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent, I include in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor a sermon delivered by 
the Reverend E. A. deBordenave, rector 
of Old Christ Church in Philadelphia, at 
the service in that church opening the 
4-day celebration of the one hundred 
and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 


You AND AMEeERICA’s CONTRADICTION 


In the spring of 1944, the naval unit of 
which I was chaplain, found itself in 
Naples, Italy. I was bivouacked high on 
the side of a mountain that overlooked the 
city and its beautiful harbor. Across the 
harbor Mt. Vesuvius was in violent erup- 
tion. Beyond Vesuvius were the ruins of 
the city of Pompeii, which has been buried 
by such a volcanic eruption. 

While in that setting I reread the book 
The Last Days of Pompeii. As you can im- 
agine, the book came alive for me in a vivid 
way. I felt as if I had lived through the 
last days of Pompeii. This could not have 
been as vivid for me in any other place 
because events leave their marks on the 
places in which they occur. 

Therefore, during these recent days, here 
in the old part of Philadelphia, where such 
momentous events took place 175 years ago, 
I have read and reread the accounts of 
those events. My purpose has been to try 
to gain a new and deeper understanding of 
that violent eruption in history which we 
call the American Revolution—summed up 
in the immortal words of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The result is that I come to this moment 
profoundly stirred by the deep and true 
insights expressed in that document; deep 
and true insights about man, about the rela- 
tionship between man and man, about the 
relationship between man and God. 


The first of these insights is expressed in 
the words “All men are created equal.” 

This was a radical statement when it was 
issued. It was flung into the face of the 
then accepted differences in the status of 
men—the differences between nobleman and 
commoner, between man of property and 
man of plebian work. In the face of all of 
the accepted differences, the Declaration de- 
clared that “all men are created equal.” 

It does not say that all men are created 
to be uniform. It does not say that all men 
should eat the same diet, wear the same 
clothes. It does not say that all men should 
have the same size bank account. 

What it does say is that every man is 
created by God in a way that must receive 
respect. It says that God has so created man 
that man is given certain unalienable rights, 
that among these unalienable rights are life, 
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liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It says 
that the freedom which is every man’s right, 
is the quality that lifts man above the other 
animals of the earth. It is freedom that 
makes man man. And every man has the 
right to the freedom given by God. Every 
man has the right to be a person. 

This was a radical statement when it was 
issued. It is still too radical for some peo- 
ple today. But this affirmation of man’s 
equality in that every man has the right to 
freedom was basic to the American Revolu- 
tion. The words cannot be erased. “All men 
are created equal.” This affirmation is basic 
to what we call the American way of life. 

Ir 

The second insight is as profound and as 
important as the first. The Declaration of 
Independence, which claims the equal right 
of freedom for every man, also recognizes 
that men cannot live together unless per- 
sonal freedom has limitations placed upon it. 
In order for there to be any society in which 
men can live together man’s personal free- 
dom must be subjected to the necessities of 
order. 

This is true because every man tends to 
think more highly of himself than he ought 
to think. Every man tends to use his free- 
dom to infringe on the rights of other men 
not to recognize the other man’s right to 
freedom, to be a person, which is his just 
due. The social organization must be such 
that it protects the right of every man to be 
free, to be a person—to receive justice. 

It is justice that must be the measure 
of our social structures—and the measure 
of justice is the equality of every man in 
his right to be free. Social structures must 
guarantee this to every man. Political, eco- 
nomic, and social arrangements of society 
must be such that they limit man’s tendency 
to injustice. They must restrict the per- 
sonal freedom of every man to the extent 
that they do not allow any man to infringe 
on the rights of another to be a man. 

The Declaration recognizes the right of 
every man to be free, It recognizes the ne- 
cessity of an ordered society in which per- 
sonal freedom is limited. These are the two 
poles of human existence. Each one is 
equally necessary for man. 


m 


The third insight is that there is a pro- 
found contradiction between these two poles 
of man’s existence. 

Every man has the right to be personally 
free and independent. Every man must have 
his freedom limited by the ordering of so- 
ciety. Both of these are necessary and his- 
tory shows that when either of these is neg- 
lected the result is tyranny. 

When the German people were given per- 
sonal freedom after World War I it was car- 
ried to an extreme. Every individual, every 
economic and political group pursued their 
own ends. Economic and political chaos 
overtook the nation, Then the cry went up 
for a strong man to bring order. And the 
tyranny of Hitler was the result. Personal 
freedom without regard to the necessities of 
a healthy social order ends in tyranny. 

On the other hand, communism began 
as a promise to create a social order in which 
every man received justice on a basis of 
equality. The price of achieving this was 
that no one was to have personal freedom. 
This has ended in the Stalinist tyranny that 
is as evil as any tyranny the world has 
known. The ordering of society without the 
other necessary pole of man’s existence, per- 
sonal freedom, ends in tyranny. 

In America we always face the threat 
of emphasizing one of these poles of human 
existence without sufficient regard to the 
necessity of the other. At this moment 
every intelligent person knows that run- 
away inflation can absolutely ruin us. Yet 
everybody is insisting that their own per- 
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sonal freedom not be subjected to control. 
Everybody wants some one else’s prices or 
wages to be controlled. So inflation 
builds up. ; 

If Congress and the administration do not 
make every sincere and serious effort to con- 
trol inflation they will bear the judgment of 
history and of God as being derelict in their 
duty. If they are not successful in con- 
trolling inflation we will move through chaos 
into tyranny. 

On the other hand, the very power to con- 
trol inflation will add to the already fright- 
eningly great power our Government has over 
personal freedom. And it is a power that is 
sometimes administered by people whose in- 
tegrity and devotion to the welfare of the 
Nation is weak. 

If the American people do not steadily re- 
sist concentration of power over personal 
freedom in central government we will move 
into tyranny. And tyranny is no less evil 
because it is arrived at through democratic 
processes. 

These two poles, of personal freedom on the 
one side and regulated society on the other 
side, are both necessary for man’s existence 
as man. How to overcome the contradiction 
between these two poles is man’s problem. 


Iv 


The Declaration of Independence recog- 
nizes that God—and only God—transcends 
this contradiction and the Declaration pre- 
supposes that this contradiction can be over- 
come in America only if its citizens are de- 
voted to God and faithful to his demands. 

The Declaration does not claim that man 
has any rights in and of himself. The right 
of freedom is claimed for man because God 
has so created him that man must have free- 
dom in order to be a person. It is God's gift 
to every man. It is that which makes man 
bear the image of God and enables man to 
achieve some measure of God's justice on 
earth. 

The Declaration presupposes that only as 
man lives in a right relationship with God, 
measuring his own attempts at justice by 
God's demands for perfect justice—only then 
does man willingly submit to the necessary 
checks on his personal freedom. Then he 
knows that he has a tendency to claim that 
his own injustices are God’s justice—and he 
knows that in responsibility to society he 
must help erect and maintain political, eco- 
nomic, and social arrangements that protect 
the right of every man to be free by limiting 
the right of any man, including himself, to 
infringe on another's freedoms. 

It is man’s capacity to achieve a measure 
of God's justice on earth that makes democ- 
racy possible. It is man’s tendency to in- 
Justice that makes democracy and its re- 
straints on power necessary. On both 
counts, democracy is dependent upon a citi- 
zenry that continually lives with God and 
under His demands. 

This means that neglect of religion in 
America is our most serious peril, because 
we have made freedom of religion come to 
mean freedom from religion. Herein is the 
deepest peril that threatens America and 
its way of life. 

Only God transcends the contradiction be- 
tween personal freedom and ordered society. 
The Declaration of Independence presup- 
poses that men will be so related to God 
that they will recognize the necessity of 
order in society and will give their consent 
to be governed and assume personal respon- 
sibility for maintaining a healthy society. 
It presupposes that men will be so related 
to God that they will insist that every man 
has an equal right to life and freedom—to 
the extent that they will feel it is their right 
and duty to alter or abolish a government 
that is destructive of these ends. 

A profound and vital religious faith in 
God, the Author of liberty and the Judge 


of nations, is the source of man’s claim of 
freedom and the basis of a healthy ordering 
of society. It is also the only resource that 
can make man successfully bridge the con- 
tradiction between these two necessary poles 
of his own existence. America’s deepest 
need is a revival and strengthening of this 
kind of faith and devotion in God. 
CONCLUSION - 

It was thier knowledge of God that in- 
spired our founding fathers to make the 
radical assertion that all men are created 
equal and endowed with the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

It was devotion to God and His demand 
for justice that gave them the vision of a 
new form of government, resting its power on 
the consent of the governed. 

It was their devotion to God that evoked 
from them the deep sense of personal re- 
sponsibility for that which they had cre- 
ated—so nobly expressed in their words: 
“With a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge each 
to the other our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor.” ° 

It was their devotion to God that created 
this Nation. Our devotion to God may 
make possible its continuance—without de- 
votion to Him and His ways America will 
surely die. > 

Where do you stand in the face of this 
challenge? Are you contributing to the 
weakening of our Nation by your ignoring 
God? Or by your commitment to Him and 
His ways are you helping to make possible 
the continuation of this radical experiment 
of men living together—which we call de- 
mocracy? 


You are doing one or the other. Which? 


The Flag’s Soliloquy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should like 
to include the Flag's Soliloquy, written 
by Mr. Milford E. Shields, of Durango, 
Colo. It might seem that we have 
enough written about the Stars and 
Stripes, and perhaps we do, but before 
I am convinced of that situation, I hope 
to read many pieces such as this one. I 
recommend it to the Members: 


THE FLad's SOLILOQUY 


Iam the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica. I float over the land of many people, 
the symbol of their sovereignty, the emblem 
of their freedom, and the glory of their spirit. 

I am strong in their strength, humane in 
their humanity, long suffering in their pa- 
tience, proud in their accomplishment, and 
triumphant in their victory. 

I blow from the mountain tops, wave from 
the plains and sail upon the seas—wherever 
my people are, there am I with them also. 

So long as the sovereignty of my people 
shall exist, shall I exist; and it is my most 
ardent prayer that the will and the purpose 
and the power of my people shall not cease 
to exist, but shall continue on, and I with 
them, for the greater benefit and blessing of 
mankind and to the ultimate glory of God, 

MILFORD E. SHIELDS. 

DURANGO, COLO. 
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Correction of Inequities in the Tax Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of the Members of the House the meri- 
torious provisions of two bills, H. R. 7255 
and H. R, 8270, which passed the House 
on June 23. Both these bills corrected 
inequities in our present tax laws and 
both were reported unanimously by the 
Ways and Means Committee and fa- 
vored by the Treasury Department. 

H. R. 7255 eliminates an ineqũity aris- 
ing under section 165 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code which deals with the tax 
treatment of amounts distributed by 
trusts under a stock bonus, pension, or 
profit-sharing plan which meets the 
qualifications of section 165 (a). 

Under the law prior to the amend- 
ment made by section 335 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1951 appreciation in value 
during the period employer or other 
securities were held by qualified trusts 
was taxed at the time of distribution 
regardless of the source of the funds 
used to purchase the securities. Section 
335 of the Revenue Act of 1951 provided 
an exception for distributions of secu- 
rities of the employer in instances where 
the total distributions payable with re- 
spect to an employee are payable within 
one taxable year of the distributee as a 
result of the employee’s separation from 
the employer's service. In such instances 
the appreciation is now excluded in de- 
termining the distributive value of secu- 
rities of the employer purchased with 
employee and/or employer contributions; 
however, since such exclusions are re- 
flected in the distributee's basis for de- 
termining gain or loss, such appreciation 
may be taxed on the subsequent dispo- 
sition of the securities. 

The purpose of H. R. 7255 is to extend 
the exception to any distribution of em- 
ployer securities purchased with em- 
ployee contributions only and, thereby, 
place employees purchasing such securi- 
ties by participation in qualified trust 
plans in the same tax light as those 
acquiring securities directly. 

The purpose of H. R. 8270 is to pre- 
vent a substantial number of our vet- 
erans from being deprived of the tax 
benefit accorded other taxpayers under 
the amendment to the code made by 
section 318 of the Revenue Act of 1951. 

Section 318 of the Revenue Act of 1951 
amended the Internal Revenue Code to 
eliminate the imposition of a capital- 
gains tax on the difference between the 
adjusted basis and the sale price of a 
taxpayer’s principal residence when the 
proceeds of sale are used by the taxpayer 
to purchase a substitute residence. In 
order for a taxpayer to be entitled to this 
more favorable tax treatment the new 
residence must be acquired within a pe- 
riod of 1 year prior to or subsequent to 
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the sale of the old residence or construc- 
tion of the new residence must begin 
before the expiration of 1 year subse- 
quent to the sale of the old residence and 
be completed not later than 18 months 
after the date of such sale. 

The purpose of H. R. 8270 is to sus- 
pend the running of the 1-year or 18- 
month period during the time a taxpayer 
is serving on active duty with the Armed 
Forces of the United States during the 
present emergency. Unless the running 
of this period is suspended during the 
time of active military service of a tax- 
payer a substantial number of our vet- 
erans will be deprived of the tax benefit 
accorded other taxpayers under the 
amendment to the code made by section 
318 of the 1951 act. 


Federaf Law Won’t Cure Centuries of 
Oppression 
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Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been engaged in, and witnessing round 
us, the siege which accompanies each 
great election under our free system. 
Oftentimes the smoke and haze of the 
skirmish tends to blot out what should be 
the sharp lines of those things at issue. 
One issue presently which seems, more 
than most others, of becoming hopelessly 
confused is that of a system of insuring 
equality of employment. In that regard, 
to both combatants and observers, I rec- 
ommend the slow and careful reading of 
the appended editorial from the Salida 
Daily Mail Record, of Salida, Colo. I 
consider this short editorial to be one of 
the most carefully reasoned ones on the 
subject that I have seen: 

FEDERAL LAW WON’T CURE CENTURIES OF 

OPPRESSION 

One of the political hot potatoes this elec- 
tion year is the FEPC—Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

For a candidate to state that he is not 
in favor of compulsory FEPC is to lose Ne- 
gro vote, while gaining Southern white votes. 
To say that he is in favor of FEPC is a good 
way to gain northern and Negro votes— 
while losing Southern white votes. 

If hatred, distrust, and oppression that 
has survived for centuries could be wiped 
out merely by passage of a Federal law, what 
a great world this would be. 

Unfortunately, that isn't the way it works. 
Slavery has existed for as long as history 
is recorded. Early chapters of the Old Testa- 
ment tell us that Joseph's brothers sold him 
as a slave in Egypt, and how Moses even- 
tually led the children of Israel out of 
captivity. 

The slaves of the Romans were the vic- 
tims of their conquests. Greek slaves, often 
better educated than their masters, tutored 
the children of the Roman conquerors. 

When the Spanish came to the Americas, 
they turned their guns on the natives and 
made slaves of them. Then someone got 
the idea of capturing the natives of Africa 


and bringing them across an ocean to be 
slaves on the plantations in the New World. 
Certainly the slave traders had no moral 
right to steal these black people from their 
own land—but they did and it was less than 
a century ago that an American President, 
Abraham Lincoln, issued the great Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

The colored people, while in slavery, were 
a downtrodden race. Their status was very 
little above that of the plantation live- 
stock. Family life among the Negroes was 
virtually nonexistent. After the Civil War, 
those thousands of slaves found themselves, 
technically, free men. 

It will take the white people many years 
before they will accept the minority classes 
on their own level. At the same time, the 
minority groups must move slowly and 
carefully, and not confuse freedom with the 
right to be demanding and overbearing. 

All mankind—Negro, white, native Amer- 
ican or Oriental—must remember that we 
were created by the same God, that we all 
are born in the same manner, all have the 
same right to live, and that death comes 
to all of us. 

Passing a law cannot erase overnight an 
evil which has existed for centuries. FEPC 
can be accomplished only by education, tol- 
erance, practical application of the basic 
principles of religion and time—the element 
which healeth all wounds. 


Adequate Ammunition in Korea 
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HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to two significant articles from 
a great newspaper which throw much 
light on the problem of adequate am- 
munition in Korea: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 23, 1952] 


THERE Is PLENTY OF AMMUNITION ON KOREA 
FRONT—EIGHTH ARMY OFFICERS CAN'T 
UNDERSTAND GENERAL COLLINS’ RATIONING 
TESTIMONY 


(By Mac R. Johnson) 


(Because of persistent reports that am- 
munition has been short and rationed in 
Korea, Mac R. Johnson has followed the 
ammunition supply line from a primary 
unloading area near a port on the southern- 
most tip of the Korean peninsula to the 
battle line. He visited principal ammuni- 
tion supply points north and south of the 
Han River, then talked to officers at infantry 
divisions, artillery batteries, and mortar 
companies. His last stop was with combat 
infantrymen facing the Communists on a 
ridgeline. The first of four articles follows.) 

UNITED STATES EIGHTH ARMY HEADQUAR- 
TERS, Korea.—There is ample ammunition in 
Korea. It is not being rationed. It is be- 
ing allocated as it was in Africa, Europe, 
and the Far East during World War II. 

The two words “rationing” and “alloca- 
tion” are not synonymous in Korea's ammu- 
nition picture. Rationing implies a short- 
age in which demand cannot be met. There 
is no ammunition shortage here. 

There is, in fact, three times as much 
ammunition of all types in Korea today as 
there was in April and May 1951, when the 
Communists launched their last, ill-fated 
offensive. 
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United Nations rifles, mortars, artillery, 
and rocket launchers have not only enough 
ammunition for day-to-day fighting, but 
enough to meet and stop any new Commu- 
nist offensive. There are stockpiles to meet 
any such Communist trick as agreeing to an 
armistice and then breaking it with an all- 
out push a month or two later. 


SUPPLY IS AMPLE 


Levels of supply are a military secret. 
However, it can be said that there is several 
months’ supply of ammunition in Korea and 
Japan. And this is back-stopped by a full 
pipeline extending through ammunition 
ships already at sea, through ships loading 
ammunition in west coast ports and on back 
to arsenals in the interior of the United 
States where ammunition destined for Korea 
even now is being loaded on railroad cars. 

Eighth Army officers are frankly puzzled 
by Washington press dispatches which in 
the past month have quoted Gen. J. Law- 
ton Collins, Army Chief of Staff, as inform- 
ing Senators that important types of am- 
munition have been rationed in Korea. 

General Collins was quoted as testifying 
that some of “the most important” kinds of 
ammunition have been rationed because 
World War II stocks are just about gone and 
“production still does not equal normal bat- 
tle expenditures.” 


SOME NEW PRODUCTION 


In general, U. N. forces in Korea still are 
using World War II ammunition. Ordnance 
Officers say there is nothing wrong with it; 
it is as good as the day it was made. In some 
categories of ammunition, the first trickle 
of new production from the United States 
just now is reaching Korea after 23 months 
of war. 

The static condition of the front and the 
defensive nature of the fighting has in itself 
reduced the expenditure of ammunition, 
compared with the days when the Allies 
were repelling the Communist offensive a 
little over a year ago or taking Heartbreak 
Ridge” last fall. 

However, there have been no orders issued 
by Eighth Army headquarters rationing am- 
munition, 

The only explanation here is that General 
Collins may have stretched a point in his 
Senate testimony in a genuine fear that 
ammunition might have to be rationed un- 
less production at home was stepped up. 


THREE ALLOCATIONS MONTHLY 


The ammunition in Korea is allocated, 
not rationed. The allocation is an amount 
of ammunition which has been established 
as the basic amount which the Eighth Army 
feels is required for a 10-day period. There 
are three allocations monthly, each in ad- 
vance. 

However, the allocation is not a maximum, 
If that allocation is exhausted early, it does 
not mean that guns are stilled until the 
next allocation period. Ten or twenty days’ 
supply of ammunition may be within a di- 
vision area even though it may be the pe- 
nultimate day of a 10-day allocation period. 

The allocation is merely paper work. If 
the Communists are attacking, if a U. N. pa- 
trol needs artillery and mortar support, if 
enemy artillery batteries are located and 
must be silenced, or if other promising tar- 
gets are presented, the U. N. guns keep shoot. 
ing until the mission is accomplished. 

The allocation is based on the experience 
of the United States Army in World War II 
and on 23 months of fighting in Korea. 
The allocation system permits a steady flow 
of ammunition to front-line riflemen, ma- 
chine gunners, mortarmen, and artillerymen, | 

A supply officer of an infantry division 
said: “Ammunition, and I’m talking about 
all types, is not being allocated because of 
any shortage. We've got ammunition out 
the ears. i 
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“We used to concentrate our fire power and 
shoot hell out of the Communists and every- 


SOME GOOD FIGHTS 


“We get into some good night fire fights 
from time to time, but the line has been 
stabilized for 6 months, and there’s been 
no offensive by either side in that time. 


power to save lives. Our troops are not hurt- 
ing from any lack of ammunition.” 


“At the present time the ammunition 
picture in Korea is very healthy. No single 
demand for any type of ammunition has 
been placed with us in the last 10 months 
that hasn't been met on time.“ 

Colonel Sams said that if an emergency 
arose ammunition could be airlifted from 
Pusan to the front in 3 hours, or it could 
be moved by special trains in 18 hours. 

MANY SUPPLY POINTS 

But, he pointed out, such a move is prac- 
tically inconceivable because of the string 
of strategically located ammunition bay sn 
points which are echeloned forward from 
Pusan to the battle zone. 

He said the only ammunition airlift he 
recalled was one in November and December 
of 1950, when the Chinese Communists en- 
tered the war and pushed down the east 
coast from the north. 

Then ammunition was flown directly from 
Japan to withdrawing U. N. forces in the 
Hamhung-Hungnam area, because, with the 
aircraft based in Japan, it was faster to load 
the ammunition there for a direct flight 
than it was to stop the planes at Pusan for 
loading. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 24, 1952] 

Korza GI's Get AMMUNITION To MEET ALL 
NEEDS— TOUR or SUPPLY POINTS AND TALES 
Wirn OFFICERS SHOW No SHORTAGE OR 
RATIONING 

(By Mac R. Johnson) 

(This is the second of four articles on 
ammunition problems in Korea.) 

EIGHTH Army HEADQUARTERS, Kox. From 
coast to coast along the 155-mile battle line 
in Korea, United Nations forces fire at least 
5 to 10 times more artillery and mortar am- 


munition in any one day than do the Chinese 
and North Korean Communists. 

That would not indicate rationing, but to 
find out if there was an ammunition short- 
age in Korea, I asked to talk to Gen. James 
A. Van Fleet's chief ordnance and supply 


A briefing and a chance to question four 
top officers in these two fields was arranged 
by Lt. Col. Roswell P. Rosengren, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and San Francisco, Calif., Eighth Army 


dria, Va., assistant ordnance officer. 
COMFORTABLE FOR EMERGENCIES 
They showed me secret maps, charts, 
graphs, and figures on the ammunition sup- 
ply picture from Japan to the front Hine. 


run out of ammunition then, and we didn't 
ration i 

Speaking about the 10-day allocation 
periods, Colonel Foley said: “If they need 
ammunition beyond that, we give it to them. 
Our position on artillery ammunition is 


He said that any machine gunner, artil- 
leryman or mortar crew would like to have 
a mountain of ammunition right beside his 


So the ammunition fs staggered back 
from the gun sites in ever growing piles 
where it is available for swift resupply. 

Colonel Elias said there is no prohibition 
on defensive firing. However, artillerymen 
are cautioned against wasting ammunition 
on targets of opportunity or on suspected 
targets. The Army does not want a $200 
155-mm. artillery shell used if a cheaper 60- 
mm. mortar shell will do the job. The 
Army wants the ammunition used properly. 

“Artillerymen would like to plough up 
North Korea,” Colonel Elias said with a 
broad smile. 


MEN'S LIVES PUT FIRST 


“But we don't measure American lives 
against dollars.“ Colonel Foley said. Cost 
consciousness does not enter the picture if 
American lives are involved. We urge 
units to use their ammunition properly. 
We don’t tell them that they can’t have any 
more.” 

Colonel Foley said there is a “day of fire,” 
which roughly, would be one day’s alloca- 
tion from the 10-day allocation period, and 
then there is the “Van Fleet day of fire.” 

That is any gigantic supply of ammuni- 


tion that is hurled at the Communists after 


General Van Fleet visits a front-line outfit, 
studies enemy positions and concentrations 
in the rear and then tells the division com- 
manding officer to “give it to em.“ Colonel 
Foley said. 

Responsible for the distribution of am- 
munition in Korea is the Three Hundred and 
Fourteenth Ordnance Group “Ammo” com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Ben B. Robinson (ad- 
dress unavailable). 

Symbol of the group is Andy Ammo a 
chubby little man always in full strike to- 
ward the front with a 155-millimeter shell 
on his shoulder. 

Joseph Murphy, former ordnance corporal 
in Korea but now a civilian, put “Andy 
Ammo” into words and music, A few bars of 
it go: 
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“And he did it a hundred times or more. 
Hump that “ammo” through the rain and 
snow, 
And kept those Commies on the go.” 


[Mr. Murphy is believed to be in New York 
plugging another one of his Korean songs, 
Hills of Korea.] 

Maj. Claude L. Nelson, of Murfreesboro, 
Ark., ammunition officer for the Three Hun- 
dred and Fourteenth Ordnance Group, es- 
corted me on a tour of major ammunition 
supply points (ASP) north and south of the 
Han River. 

NEVER DENIED AMMUNITION 

“So help me, in the 16 months that I have 
been here, they (men in the line) were never 
denied ammunition,” Major Nelson said. “At 
no point did we run out of ammunition. 

“Divisions on the line get complete infor- 
mation daily. They know the ammunition 
supplies from the front line back to the 
farthest port. They know it in the number 
of rounds and the number of tons and by 
graphs, and they know they are safe,“ Major 
Nelson said. 


Capt. Carlton Gette, of Westport, Conn., 
commanding officer of the Fifty-eighth Ord- 
nance Ammunition Company, runs an A. S. P. 
south of the Han River. 

“Ammunition shortage? I never heard of 
It,“ Captain Gette said. “We routinely fill 
every requisition.” 

We drove to the top of a hill. Below and 
around us in ravines and valleys of the 
rolling hill country, Captain Gette had am- 
munition spread over 7,500 acres. 

To serve this ammunition dump, Korean 
labor, using picks and shovels, had built 50 
to 60 miles of roads and covered them with 
rock hauled 8 miles. 

The road network wove through unending 
ammunition stockpiles. It was stacked on 
platforms made of concrete, timber, or metal 
shell cases. 

Day or night, regardless of hour, ammuni- 
tion is handled as it arrives or is requested, 
Captain Gette said. 

Farther north was another ASP run by 
the Six Hundred and Ninety-sixth Ordnance 
Ammunition Company. Capt. Paul G. Rohr- 
danz, of 817 Main Street, East Aurora, N. T., 
is the comman: officer. His executive of- 
ficer is First Lt. Donald P. Victorian, of 250 
Glenwood Avenue, Leonia, N. J. 

In their concealed and camouflaged stock- 
Piles was every type of ammunition used 
in the Korean ground fighting. 

Maj. William Wary, of Williamsport, Pa., 
executive officer of the Eighty-third Ord- 
nance Ammunition Battalion, was there on 
an inspection trip. 

He thought back over his 17 months of 
duty in Korea and said: “At no time was the 
supply line dry. At no time did any man 
have to go into the line without a full 
supply of grenades and ammunition to fight 
with. At no time were mortars or artillery 
tubes empty.” 

Even nearer the front was another major 
artillery supply post. It was operated by 
the Six Hundred and Thirtieth Ordnance 
Ammunition Company, of which Capt. Ron- 
ald W. Mordecai, of 897 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, is commanding officer. First Lt. 
Robert W. Winzenreid, of Washington, is op- 
erations officer. Captain Mordecai has been 
in the Far East for 21 months, 11 of them in 
Korea. 

An ammunition train was being unloaded 
near by. There was nothing frantic about 
the scene. There was no rush, no careening, 
no squealing trucks with drivers shouting for 
ammunition. All was orderly and quiet. 

In a 2-hour period only two 2½-ton 
trucks pulled in to load ammunition. 

DAMAGED SHELLS REPAIRED 

Captain Mordecai’s company does $250,000 
worth of renovation work monthly, salvag- 
ing fuses and putting ammunition returned 
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from the front for various causes back into 
the supply line. 

If the company cannot repair a shell that 
has been damaged, for example, through 
careless handling, it is sent to a rear port 
area where another renovation plant fixes up 
$1,000,000 worth of ammunition a month and 
sends it back to the front. 

Besides re-fusing, reboxing, reissuing, and 
inspecting ammunition, Captain Mordecai’s 
company operates a collecting point for sal- 
vaged material. Trucks coming down for 
ammunition return such salvage material as 
brass cartridge cases, nose plugs for heavy 
artillery projectiles, shell containers, and 
grommets (collar to protect brass rotating 
band on an artillery shell). 


The Campaign To Drive a Wedge Between 
Small Business and Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include a 
speech delivered before the Los Angeles 
Rotary Club on June 20 by Whipple 
Jacobs, president, Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp., on business problems. 
The speech is especially interesting be- 
cause Mr. Jacobs has been identified 
with both small and large business: 


The choice of a subject for today's pres- 
entation was not easy. I studied the prob- 
lem for a long time, because I wanted some- 
thing original and interesting, something 
you had not heard before, but the more I 
pondered the more difficult it became. 

You have had a long list of distinguished 
speakers over the years, and I am sure they 
have covered every important facet of busi- 
ness, politics, national and international af- 
fairs, and sundry other matters of interest 
to you. 

So today I shall offer no solutions to the 
ills of mankind, nor attempt to discuss the 
broad problems of our domestic scene. I 
shall concentrate on one phase of a topic 
which, while not new, needs continuing at- 
tention—so that all of us may be on the 
alert for what we might term the “propa- 
ganda pitch.“ 

The over-all subject is the continual set- 
ting of “class against class”; of “dividing to 
conquer.” The particular segment of my 
discussion will be the deliberate campaign 
that has been under way for years to drive 
a wedge between small business and big 
business. It creates false impressions on 
the minds of the unwary small-business men 
and strives, with considerable success, to in- 
fluence the thinking of the general public. 

The attack has come from many sources— 
Socialists, Communists, New Dealers, Fair 
Dealers, double dealers, and politicians who 
pursue votes more eagerly than the truth. 
These self-proclaimed protagonists of small 
business would have the people believe that 
little and big business are mortal enemies, 
and that little business must depend on the 
Government for survival and profit. 

From my long experience as purchasing 
agent, sales manager, and president of a 
small company, I have developed some def- 
nite ideas in the matter. Let me say that 
at no time did I find my large competitors 
nearly as tough as the smaller ones. In the 
last few years, although identified with big 
business, in my conversations with custom- 


ers, vendors, and other operators of smaller 
companies, I have not found any indication 
of a desire for Government assistance. Quite 
the contrary. 

I have divided my talk into three parts, the 
first of which deals with the propaganda 
line—propaganda lie—that little and big 
business are separate and antagonistic seg- 
ments of the American economy. 

Let us take a quick look at some aspects 
of the American business machine. The eco- 
nomic fabric of our country rests on the in- 
tegration of businesses of varying sizes. Big 
business and small business, each working in 
its own way to fulfill the needs and demands 
of society, have combined their capital re- 
sources, their talents, initiative, and ener- 
gies to build the greatest nation in world 
history. Big business and little business are 
units of one great team. They are working 
partners in peace and in war. 

The charge that big business is fattening 
on little business by taking away its markets 
is disproved by the facts. An objective study 
made by the research department of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, pub- 
lished in November 1949, discloses that small 
business units have always occupied an im- 
portant place in the economy to a far greater 
degree than is generally realized. If you 
have not seen it, I commend it to you. 

It shows that during the past 50 years 
the number of business firms in existence 
has grown at about the same rate and in 
the same proportion as the nonfarm popu- 
lation. This is significant, since if busi- 
ness units had been growing progressively 
larger, it would necessarily have followed 
that their number could not be increasing as 
rapidly as the total market was expanding. 

Thus, viewing business as a whole, small 
business is a continuing important and 
flourishing part of the economy. 

There are fields where only large corpora- 
tions can function most efficiently and eco- 
nomically. The larger concerns are especi- 
ally important in the fields of petroleum 
and coal, tobacco, primary metals, and 
transportation equipment. On the other 
hand, the industrial giants are relatively 
unimportant in apparel, furniture and fix- 
tures, lumber and wood products, and leather 
and leather products, 

It is apparent from this study that the 
industrial giants dominate those industries 
requiring the most amount of capital to 
operate efficiently. 

In order to originate $1 of national in- 
come per year, the tobacco industry re- 
quires $5.40 of assets, and the petroleum 
and coal industry $5.25. On the other hand, 
only 43 cents of assets is needed in the 
apparel industry, and 64 cents in the lum- 
ber and wood products industry. 

There is a close connection between what 
may be called the asset intensity of an 
industry and the extent to which produc- 
tion in that industry is concentrated in the 
hands of large producers. 

These figures strongly indicate that, in 
manufacturing, the large business firms tend 
to differ from the small firms not only in 
size, but qualitatively. The large companies 
are doing different jobs and using different 
methods. 

This conclusion places an entirely differ- 
ent light on the question of big business 
versus small business. If the two are quali- 
tatively different things, there is no point in 
inquiring which is better for the economy. 
Both have their place, and the economy 
would be worse off if either were lost or de- 
stroyed. We could not “replace” big busi- 
ness with small business any more than a 
farmer could “replace” his cows with chick- 
ens, and expect to receive the same product 
from them. 

The study indicates that the turn-over in 
the business population, excluding succes- 
sions, is about 10 percent per year. It would 
be a mistake to interpret the 10 percent an- 
nual turn-over figure as meaning that the 
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average business lasts for 10 years.” This 
high rate of turn-over is due chiefly to the 
high rate of “infant mortality” among Amer- 
ican business units. Many, perhaps even 
most, of the enterprises which are started, 
do not survive the first 2 or 3 years of their 
lives. Any enterprise which last through 
this period of getting started is likely to 
endure for many decades. 

Since the most rapid business turn-over 
occurs among the recently started units, it 
follows that it occurs among small-business 
units. It takes time for an enterprise to 
become large. Thus, the business popula- 
tion consists of one group of recently started 
small units which turn over rapidly, and 
another group which are older and which do 
not turn over rapidly. 

Very small business units may go out of 
existence for many reasons besides failure— 
the owner may close up shop because he 
wants to retire, because he is in ill health, 
or because he has been offered a job which 
yields a better income. Large corporations 
do not cease operations for any reasons as 
casual as this. Nevertheless, the business 
giants do not possess immortality, and they 
are destroyed by economic vicissitudes more 
frequently than is realized. 

This constant business turn-over, although 
it may involve many private tragedies, is 
reassurance that we possess a dynamic econ- 
omy. Plenty of opportunities exist for the 
starting of new businesses. 

In the matter of the comparative profit- 
ability of large and small companies, it in- 
dicates that neither has any substantial ad- 
vantage in this respect. In general, and in 
the long run, the small units earn about the 
same rate of return on their capital as large 
firms. Each earns a reward commensurate 
with its contribution. There is no evidence 
that big business is oppressing little busi- 
ness, or that small business must disappear 
gradually due to the fact that capital earns 
a better return in the large companies. 

It is far from the truth to assume that 
American economic life is dominated by 
giant interests. Statistics show that some- 
where between 30 and 35 percent of all per- 
sons employed in the economy work for 
business units with five or less employees; 
almost two-thirds worked for concerns with 
less than 300 employees; and approximately 
75 percent of all American workers earn 
their living with business units that employ 
less than 1,000. 

Over the years, small business has held its 
own in relation to big business. And be- 
tween 1939 and 1946, grew at a faster rate 
than the largest manufacturing corpora- 
tions, Taken collectively, it is a giant in 
itself, far bigger than the combined size of 
all the big establishments. 

Big business would not and could not be 
as efficient without the support of, and inte- 
gration with, small business. The best in- 
surance for big industrials is a healthy body 
of small industrials. 

Every large manufacturer relies on a host 
of small manufacturers, from units with a 
handful of employees to those with from 
300 to 500 workers, to supply an endless 
variety of parts required for its finished 
product. International Harvester, for in- 
stance, depends on some 40,000 suppliers of 
materials and services needed to manufacture 
its farm machinery, trucks and other prod- 
ucts. It should also be pointed out that 
the same company has about 7,300 inde- 
pendent retail units marketing its products. 
The same pattern applies to other large 
manufacturers, who are customers of many 
thousands of suppliers and also provide the 
goods for a large number of independent 
retail outlets, 

I believe it is evident that there is a place 
in the economy for both small and big busi- 
ness, and that both are indisepnsable for a 
strong and prosperous America. Contrary to 
what the vote hunters and the Socialist 
propagandists would have the public believe, 
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small business is not being tyrannized by 

big business. In the final analysis, all of 

us are subject to the law of competition 

which rewards the able and energetic and 
the incompetent and lazy. 

So much for part one. 

The second part of my discussion relates 
to the mechanics employed in using small 
business as a propaganda football. I refer 
to the small defense plants administration, 
and the political reasons for its creation. 
As I stated earlier, Government aid to small 
business has been a political slogan for a 
number of years. The defense program 
made an ideal vehicle. 

Using “aid to small business in defense 
activities” as a sounding board, the politician 
reaches his desired audience of the many 
small retail and service establishments, 
where the votes lie, and stands revealed as 
the “friend of the little man.” The latest 
effect of this propaganda was an amendment 
to the Defense Production Act of 1951, es- 
tablishing the Small Defense Plants Admin- 
istration as a new independent agency of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

The Small Defense Plants Administration 
has set up what, in my opinion, is a com- 
plicated, cumbersome, expensive, and slow- 
moving apparatus, allegedly designed to 
channel procurement contracts to small- 
business concerns. I question whether the 
stated objective of allocating an arbitrary 
percentage of defense contracts to small 
manufacturers is feasible. Certainly it will 
not be done as fairly, economically, effi- 
ciently, or expeditiously as has been and is 
being accomplished by the normal processes 
of the private business apparatus. 

The amendment gives the Administrator 
broad powers in defining small business, de- 
parting from the long-used basis of less than 
500 employees. 

The act contains sections authorizing the 
Administration (1) to aid in financing small 
business, (2) to contract with Government 
agencies and then subcontract such primes 
with small-business concerns, (3) to make 
studies and recommendations to insure a 
fair and equitable share of materials, sup- 
Plies, and equipment to small business, and 
(4) to provide technical and managerial aids 
to small-business concerns. 

This smacks of the dangerous and insidi- 
ous philosophy of security—of “something 
for nothing” so prevalent in the world today. 

Does anyone believe that the energetic, 
competent, and able men directing the suc- 
cessful small manufacturing plants of this 
country want these aids from a benevolent 
government? In effect, Uncle Sam is to 
provide financing, selling, procurement, and 
engineering. All that is needed to reach 
Utopia is to make the e. tax free. 
The only possible help offered that might 
be admissible and reasonable is the pro- 
curement of materials, and I am sure if all 
Government allocations and controls were 
eliminated they would get their share of 
those without assistance of the Bureau. 

Of the many examples of how large manu- 
facturers provide an opportunity for small 
concerns to qualify for a good share of de- 
fense work, I shall cite the following dra- 
matic story, taken from an advertisement 
of the Radio Corp. of America. This great 
organization shares its defense and consumer 
business with more than 5,000 suppliers, 
some 70 percent of them classified by the 
Government as small business. Half of the 
total employ less than 100 persons. 

Three years ago, the United States Navy 
asked RCA to design and build a highly 
complicated machine, known as the com- 
bat information center, for use by major 
Navy ships. This combat information cen- 
ter is the central point to which is funneled 
all vital battle information from radar, radio, 
telephone, and other new, secret types of 
electronic equipment. That information 


must be assembled, analyzed instantly, and 
sent out with the utmost speed to every 
element of the task force—ships, aircraft, 
and submarines. 

The Navy wanted a communications con- 
sole that could send out such information 
in exactly the time it takes to push a but- 
ton. The RCA engineers designed a model 
that could do the job, but the design called 
for a very complicated switch that just did 
not exist. 

RCA’s purchasing department went to 119 
companies experienced in complex switch- 
ing devices. Because it was so complicated, 
it required 889 different parts. Many of the 
companies contacted said it was too compli- 
cated, others claimed it could not be done, 
and still others were too busy with other 
defense work to divert their skilled man- 
power to the switch. 

Of the two who expressed interest, D. P. 
Mossman, Inc., of Jollet, III., employer of 45 
people, was given the contract and the RCA 
sketch of the switch. Without going into 


_ too much detail, Don Mossman developed 


the device in several months of intensive 
effort, in cooperation with RCA engineers. 
To speed the work, Mossman subcontracted 
to the Capitol Machine Co., employing 25 
persons at its Danbury, Conn., plant, which 
had available the necessary equipment. 
After 4 weeks of intensive effort, the first 
engineering model of the switch was com- 
pleted at 3 a. m. on a Monday, and deliv- 
ered the same morning at 7 a. m. to the 
Camden plant of RCA. By the following 
morning the Navy had given its approval 
and production was started on the new CIC 
console, 

This recital is a fascinating story of the 
vitality of our free, private, competitive en- 
terprise system, and of the everyday coop- 
eration between big and little business. 

No government agency was needed to bring 
this about. The purchasing department of 
RCA, charged with procurement, had a list 
of 119 vendors of switching equipment. The 
sales and advertising departments of these 
119 companies, charged with selling their 
products, had insured their names were in- 
cluded in the list. 

With all due regard for the good inten- 
tions of those who direct and operate this 
agency, I submit that the record of accom- 
plishment and the cost to the taxpayers 
do not justify its continued existence, In 
many cases it has propped up the incom- 
petent in manufacturing who lack the tal- 
ent to compete in a free market; it has 
taught others to rely on government hand- 
outs and drained them of the initiative so 
vital to success in our competitive economy. 

In support of my contention, I quote from 
a report by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill, dated May 7 of this year: 

“Estimates for the Small Defense Plants 
Administration are contained in House 
Document 348; included therein are $825,000 
for salaries and expenses and $10,000,000 for 
the establishment of a revolving fund. Data 
presented to the committee in justification 
of these estimates failed to disclose a need 
for them. The committee believes that the 
proposed program of this agency practically 
duplicates existing small-business activities 
of other agencies of the Government. It is 
recommended, therefore, that the agency be 
liquidated at once and that its functions be 
carried out by existing Government agencies 
within appropriations presently available to 
them, except for the revolving fund for which 
there is no apparent need or justification.” 

The third part of my talk deals with what 
the small manufacturer really wants. 

Late in 1950 the NAM completed a survey 
among more than 14,000 of its members who 
each employ less than 500 people, designed 
chiefly to ascertain the nature of any fnan- 
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cial problems confronting them. However, 
two of the questions asked were: “Has the 
Government helped small business?“, and, 
“what should the Government do to help 
small business?” Nearly 73 percent of the 
respondents to the first question said that 
it had made no important contribution. 
Slightly more than 15 percent said the Gov- 
ernment had made a contribution through 
loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment. Only 2.2 percent at that time felt 
that more recognition should be given to 
contracts to small business. Slightly less 
than 2 percent stated that the Government 
had helped by furnishing research reports 
and statistics. 

Here is what small business thinks Gov- 
ernment should do according to this survey. 
Out of a total of 5,456 replies (which con- 
tained certain duplications since members 
often made more than one suggestion), 37 
percent stated that the Government should 
revise tax laws—23 percent asked that Gov- 
ernment keep hands off business—another 
16 percent recommended that the adminis- 
trative and financial efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment be improved, while a little over 6 
percent suggested that labor laws and their 
administration be improved. Only 8.6 per- 
cent felt that Government should facilitate 
loans to business. 

These studies and survey made among its 
small-business members disclose that the 
overwhelming majority of small-business 
men believe that their problems are essen- 
tially the same as those of larger business, 
and that the Government could make a val- 
uable contribution by a minimum of in- 
terference. 

Small business, like the larger establish- 
ments, is suffering from handicaps largely 
created by the Government. A major head- 
ache is heavy Federal taxation, which in- 
terferes with normal business financing, 
skarply reduces profits, retards growth, de- 
stroys incentive, kills some enterprises, and 
forces the disappearance of others by merger 
of several units into one. 

The crippling influence of high taxes has 
been cited again and again by executives of 
small companies testifying at hearings con- 
ducted in various cities by the Tax Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee. Typical of the complaints is one 
box manufacturer who said that of sales 
totaling $860,000 last year, earnings were 
$66,000 before taxes and $26,000 after taxes. 
Tho heavy outlay for taxes left little for 
expansion and reduced working capital to 
such an extent the company lacked cash and 
was forced to turn away sales. 

Another point made was that net, after 
taxes, was so small as to permit little or no 
payments to stockholders—thereby discour- 
aging additional investment by present or 
prospective stockholders, and making it difi- 
cult to obtain loans from lending institu- 
tions. One witness reported six memgers 
in his industry, all forced by the impoverish- 
ing influences of high taxes, 

It is interesting to note a report from the 
National Opinion Research Center, which 
states that not too long ago 7 out of 10 
small businesses got their major expansion 
capital from retained profits. 

One cannot touch on the tax situation 
without taking note of the scandalous cor- 
ruption in Government, particularly in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The tax bu- 
reau scandal, involving high echelon officials 
and others in the lower ranks, are only symp- 
toms of the moral sickness afflicting is 
Nation. 

Does not the sight of wholesale corruption 
and waste, in the face of taxes that take 
over one-third of the national income, carry 
the threat of creating a vast group of tax 
slackers, such as is characteristic of some 
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European countries? I raise this question in 
all sincerity. Moral decay is a communicable 
disease. When the average, law-abiding citi- 
zen, digging painfully deep into his pockets 
to satisfy the tax gatherer, sees leaders in 
Washington first try to suppress news of 
scandals and then attempt to find excuses 
for them, he may fall victim to the same 
moral blight and decide that he too should 
follow the leader and play the game of tax 
evasion. 

Just as it was impossible to fasten pro- 
hibition on this country, resulting in whole- 
sale corruption in every community, I believe 
that it is impossible to have confiscatory 
taxes, that come, by the way, in large measure 
from the pay envelope of the wage earner, 
without breeding the same kind of corrup- 
tion on a wholesale scale. Unless and until 
the spend and spend, tax and tax philosophy 
can be brought under control, we will have 
the problem of corruption in Government 
and in the Nation always with us, regardless 
of the party in power. 

Another basic complaint from small firms 
is the fear of industry-wide bargaining im- 
posed by powerful union leaders and given 
the effect of law by Government support. 
Heretofore, small business has been able to 
compete successfully because of the ability 
to negotiate differentials in various localities. 


Where industry-wide patterns are forced on 


them, they are placed at a serious disad- 
vantage. Union leaders are continually 
pressing for an extension of this principle, 
with the active support of Government of- 
cials. Such extension to the many indus- 
tries now free to negotiate plant by plant or 
locality by locality will seriously injure 
thousands of small manufacturers and sound 
the death knell for others. 

The growth of labor unions, concentrat- 
ing vast power in the hands of a few men, 
constitutes a dangerous monopoly far more 
serious than any combination of corpora- 
tions ever threatened, even in the period 
that brought enactment of the antitrust 
laws. I cannot stress the point too 
strongly—these ambitious labor leaders must 
be brought under similar restraint or the 
whole economy will suffer disastrously. 

Another handicap to business, stemming 
from Government, is the vast amount of 
paper work it demands. En of all 
kinds are harassed and put to substantial 
expense by requirements for a wide variety 
of reports to numerous Federal agencies, 
aside from reports to local, county, and 
State agencies. 

Small and large businesses alike are forced 
to assume costs for Government reports hav- 
ing nothing to do with the normal conduct 
of business. But small units bear a dis- 
proportionate burden in comparison with 
their bigger brothers because they lack as 
broad a base over which to spread the addi- 
tional costs. The reason for this dispropor- 
tionate expense is obvious. There are a 
minimum number of papers to file whether 
involving 10 people or 10,000 people—$5,000 
or $5,000,000—10,000 pounds or 10,000,000 
pounds, 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Government can sharply reduce these paper 
work demands and thereby relieve small as 
well as large business of a heavy cost in 
money and time. Such action would also 
bring about economy in Government by re- 
ducing bureau personnel and perhaps the 
elimination of some of the bureaus. Un- 
fortunately, this is frowned upon by Wash- 
ington. Like “old soldiers,” bureaus never 
die, but unlike old soldiers,“ bureaus never 
fade away. 

In support of this, I cite a proposed activi- 
ty of the Small Defense Plant Administra- 
tion. It is so grandiose in its conception 
as to be almost fantastic. The plan is to 
provide an up-to-date and continuing list- 
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ing of the entire Nation’s industrial facili- 
ties. I now quote from a recent release by 
the administrator: 

“The type of information to be listed on 

each manufacturing concern highlights the 
four basic points of information which a 
procuring officer or prime contractor wishes 
to know about potential suppliers. They 
are: 
“(1) Has the specific plant the facilities 
and equipment with which to make the 
product or portion of the product being 
procured? 

“(2) Has the plant the know-how and 

type of personnel with which to 
produce the product or item? = 
ea ge ee me: ARIS £O 
‘orm 

“4. Can the plant meet price and deliv- 
ery requirements? 

The files will also include other types of 
information in order to assure maximum 
usefulness, efficient and uniformity of the 
plan's operation.” 

While it is true that he has authority, 
at his discretion, and I quote from the act, 
“To make a complete inventory of all pro- 
ductive facilities of small-business concerns 
which can be used for defense and civilian 
production.” The proposal goes far beyond 


Bear in mind this agency dies when the 
National Defense Act expires. While great 
pressure is being exerted on the Congress 
by the bureaucrats to extend that act for 2 
years, indications are it will only be extended 
until March 1, 1953. And there are many of 
us who feel it would be in the interest of the 
Nation if it expired on the 30th of this 
month. 

Now bear with me for one more quotation, 
as published in the New York Journal of 
Commerce, Thursday, May 1, 1953 part of 
a statement by Sid A. Levy, of its Wash- 
ington bureau: 

“The men who now are laying the ground- 
work for this undertaking concede that it is 
a staggering if not monumental assign- 
ment—one that will take at the least 2 years 
to complete and perhaps as long as 5.“ 

And let me remind you of the adminis- 
trators use of the word “continuing,” 
which at least implies a perpetual 
desire to neither die“ nor “fade away.“ 

In conclusion, I fear I must break a 
promise I made in my introduction—that 
I would not offer any solution to the ills of 
mankind, or the broad domestic problems. 
I feel I must warn you of the danger to our 
constitutional republican form of govern- 
ment, with an equal division of powers 
among legislative, administrative and ju- 
dicial branches, caused by the ever-expand- 
ing Federal bureaucracy. This is a real 
threat to our freedoms and the threat is 
growing. 


For the fourth time, we can truthfully say 
the coming election is of crucial importance. 
At the beginning of each of the 4-year terms 
starting in 1940, 1944 and 1948, we were 
warned against and have seen a steady en- 
croachment on our freedoms—a creeping 
approach to state socialism. 

Now we seem to be galloping in that di- 
rection. Mr. Truman stated late last month 
that neither the Congress nor the courts can 
take away from him inherent powers, the 
definition of which Hes solely in his judg- 
ment. 

My parting words of advice for all of us 
who believe in and want to preserve Amer- 
ican freedoms, is to get out and work for an 
administration and a Congress that will pro- 
tect them. 

In Bucks County, Pa., where I live, we are 
very near to the real Pennsylvania Dutch 
territory. They have a maxim we can well 
take to heart. It is, “We are too soon old 
and too late smart.” 
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HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on Sunday, June 15, 1952, at the 
Berkeley-Carteret Hotel in Asbury Park, 
N. J., the American Committee for the 
Independence of Armenia held its second 
annual dinner commemorating Arme- 
nian Independence Day, which was May 
28, 1918. The chairman of the meeting 
was Mr. D. Atamian, and the master of 
ceremonies was Mr. B. Aslanian. 

I had the honor to be the guest speak- 
er on this occasion. The other speakers 
were Mr. J. Chaderjian, Mrs. F. Serop- 
ian, and Mr. B. Navassardian. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
my address on this occasion entitled 
“Status of Armenia Today—Armenian 
Soviet Socialist Republic.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 
consider it a very real honor and a great 
opportunity to be able to speak to your group 
on the thirty-fourth anniversary of the in- 
dependence of Armenia. 


portance of an organization such as yours 
which is doing so much to keep alive the 
just aspirations for freedom and independ- 
ence of the Armenian people. 

Rather than use my time tonight to re- 
cite the history of Armenia's great struggle 
for independence, a history which I am sure 
you all know so well, I should like to take 
this opportunity to set forth some of my 
views regarding American foreign policy and 
its relation to a nation such as Armenia 
which has been ruthlessly suppressed by So- 
viet tyranny. I am sure that before an au- 
dience such as this I need not dwell upon 
the fact that Soviet promises of an inde- 
pendent Armenia, like all its other promises, 
have proved to be nothing more than an 
enticement toward enslavement. 

I have two chief criticisms of our over-all 
foreign policy: 

1. First and foremost among my criti- 
cisms of American foreign policy is that it 
has been naive. From the time of the So- 
viet Revolution up until the Korean war a 
large body of American people, both in and 
out of Government, grossly misjudged the 
intentions and methods of the Soviet Union. 
Many Armenians who were able to escape 
Soviet tyranny and came to this country 
issued warnings regarding the character of 
communism. But theirs were voices in the 
wilderness. It took the obvious case of out- 
right military aggression in Korea to con- 
vince the confused and misled that the So- 
viet Union would use any and every means 
to achieve the world domination which she 
seeks. Some still refuse to face realities. 

2. My second criticism of American for- 
eign policy is that when and where it did 
recognize the true nature of the Soviet 
threat it has responded only with the purely 
negative policy of containment. This has 
meant that in the contest which we are 
facing around the globe American policy 
must, in the literal sense of the word, be a 
“reactionary” policy; that is, we must wait 
until the Soviet Union acts and then “react” 
with a counter move. 
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Now, in any long contest or struggle 
countermoves are absolutely necessary if 
one party is to avoid surrendering to its op- 
ponent, Thus it is an axiom that the 
United States and its allies by counter- 
action must oppose every Soviet effort at ex- 
pansion. But counteraction alone will not 
be sufficient to win the struggle in which we 
are involved. A policy of mere containment 
leaves all of the initiative in the hands of 
the opposition. It makes it necessary for us 
to fight where our opponent wants us to 
fight and often in the style he wants us to 
fight. 

Let us examine further the implications 
of the containment policy. 

1. A policy of mere containment attempts 
to freeze the status quo: 

Such an attempt in itself tends to ignore 
the realities of human society which by its 
very nature is in a constant state of flux. 
More serious, however, is the fact that a 
policy of mere containment is unjust to 
those who are enslaved either by poverty or 
tyranny, or frequently by both, and who are 
justified in seeking to improve their status 
and relieve their suffering. In this connec- 
tion I am thinking particularly of the peo- 
ples of Eastern and Central Europe who find 
themselves under the Soviet yoke, and of 
other peoples in the Near and Far East liv- 
ing at subsistence levels and frequently suf- 
fering under some form of foreign domina- 
tion. What does a containment policy have 
to offer to peoples such as these? Contain- 
ment for them promises no change for the 
future but rather a continuance of present 
intolerabie conditions. 

I do not believe that this is a policy 
which the American people really wish to 
follow. On May 28, 1918, when Armenia 
proclaimed her sovereignty as a nation, the 
United States immediately recognized the 
newborn republic. Throughout most of our 
history we have been known as the chief 
advocate of self-determination for peoples 
seeking sovereignty and independence. 
Our own revolution has been held up as the 
great example of a people overthrowing op- 
pression and gaining full democratic self- 
government. I believe that most Ameri- 
cans want their country to hold true to the 
principles it has followed in the past. I 
believe that they want their Nation to con- 
tinue to do all in its power to aid and sup- 
port other countries, no matter what their 
size or location, in gaining a just state of 
independence. 

2. A policy of mere containment gives our 
Nation and its people no positive goal toward 
which to work: 

One of the greatest sources of America’s 
traditional strength has been the moral ele- 
ment which has been present in most of her 
determinations. It is this moral element 
which has made national unity possible, 
particularly in times of crisis. Our country 
is now engaged in a great world-wide con- 
test with a foe which has managed to secure 
zealous and fanatical support for its cause. 
We cannot expect to compete effectively 
with our opponent if we throw aside the 
very core of our strength. We are involved 
in a struggle in which ideology plays a crit- 
ical role. What is to happen to the Amer- 
ican ideology if the only avowed purpose of 
our foreign policy is containment? 

I wish to emphasize once again that I 
do not favor the wholesale abandonment of 
the containment strategy. Of course we 
must prevent the Soviet Union from further 
expansion. But is this to be our central 
goal? It is my contention that we can suc- 
ceed in the present struggle only if we 
supplement the containment policy with a 
positive program that is in keeping with 
the American tradition and spirit. 

Ot what should such a program consist? 
I suggest the following points: 

| 1. The United States, in company with its 
Allies, should formulate and announce a 


clear statement of its basic principles and 
the goals toward which it is striving in the 
international field. 

Such a declaration of the democracies” 
should state clearly that the democracies 
will do all within their power to aid those 
nations which are justly seeking independ- 
ence and self-determination. The declara- 
tion should outline the kind of international 
community toward which the democracies 
are working and the principal means which 
they intend to employ in moving toward 
their goal, Such a declaration could be a 
great instrument around which freedom- 
loving people on both sides of the iron cur- 
tain could rally. 

2. In keeping with the “declaration of the 
democracies” the United States and its al- 
lies should expand their information pro- 
grams and explore new ways and means of 
getting the message to persons under Soviet 
control, 

8. We should make use of the great pool 
of persons who have fied from Soviet domi- 
nation and who are searching for means to 
aid in gaining independence for their home- 
land. These persons could aid greatly in 
getting the message of the democracies to 
their brothers at home. Many of them 
could also be used to form military units 
within the European army and the NATO. 

4. We should make it clear that we will 
use any practical and legitimate means to 
aid all peoples who are striving for free- 
dom. 

5. We must concentrate upon developing 
highly mobile and adaptable military forces 
which will allow us to focus our strength 
at points which will be to our greater 
strategic advantage. By doing this we will 
find it possible to assume the initiative 
quickly, rather than perpetually remaining 
on the defensive. 

Let me emphasize the manner in which I 
believe that the policy which I have out- 
lined relates to the people of Armenia and 
those of us who are so concerned about 
their welfare. Armenia was one of the first 
nations to feel the heel of Soviet tyranny. 
For centuries Armenia has suffered under 
one form of despotism after another. Yet 
I am sure that the people of Armenia have 
never lost their determination to achieve 
the independence which they deserve. An 
American foreign policy based on contain- 
ment alone is one which does not lend it- 
self to primary consideration of such ques- 
tions as the future status of Armenia. On 
the other hand, a foreign policy based upon 
the points which I have discussed would 
gain much of its strength from the fact that 
it was genuinely concerned over the status 
of the small nations whose independence 
had been ruthlessly crushed. 

I know of no other people for whom moral 
rectitude and inner religious truth have 
been of greater importance than they have 
for the Armenian people. The Armenians 
have died for these moral values, have suf- 
fered untold persecution, always firm in 
their belief that moral conviction is more 
important than even life itself. 


CONCLUSION 


Even though it is not possible to bring 
about early results among those States of 
the U. S. S. R. who are yearning for free- 
dom, I submit that we should be thinking 
together in terms of the situation that may 
be presented when and if Russia either re- 
forms her evil ways, or her influence is cur- 
tailed so that her domination of the sat- 
ellite countries is brought to an end. 

Certainly we should not anticipate further 
wars to settle the question of boundaries. 
Armenia is certainly entitled to be a free and 
independent sovereignty, possibly as a part 
of a larger federation. While the ultimate 
hope of a United States of all Europe, in- 
cluding these eastern areas, may not be im- 
mediately within the realm of possibility, 
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we should nevertheless keep that hope and 
vision in mind. The North Atlantic Pact is 
a regional arrangement for collective secu- 
rity which may well lead to political integra- 
tion. We have been moving toward al- 
liances for security in the Far East, which 
may well lead to a future Pacific pact. I 
have felt for many years that countries bor- 
dering on the Danube might well become a 
Balkan federation. In the same manner a 
federation can be fostered between the coun- 
tries in the Baltic and Adriatic, combined in 
strength to aid those republics within the 
Soviet Union which may someday become 
independent. In this connection, of course, 
I am thinking of the future independence of 
Armenia, 

If we can think in these terms of building 
from the bottom up first to regional under- 
standing, and then to wider combinations 
of federated states, we can ultimately ap- 
proach a sound conception of a world or- 
ganization which by this process of evolu- 
tion may be the effective future of our United 
Nations objectives. 

Because of my knowledge of and admira- 
tion of the Armenian people and their love 
of freedom and the contribution which they 
have made to the freedom of our United 
States, I know that they can well be an im- 
portant part of such a world picture as I 
have tried to describe. The deeply religious 
spirit of the Armenian people indicates that 
beyond their hopes and aspirations for po- 
litical independence there lies that faith in 
the guiding hand of Almighty God which led 
our forefathers to freedom and the true 
greatness of our own United States of 
America. 


Happenings in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the text of 
program No. 62 of the series entitled 
“Happenings in Washington,” broad- 
cast by me to the people of Pennsylvania. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


This Ep Martin speaking to you from Na- 
tion’s Capital and bringing you another dis- 
cussion of happenings in Washington, 

Today I want to discuss two compacts 
that have been entered into between Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey for the development 
of one of the greatest assets of our Com- 
monwealth, the port of Philadelphia. 

Before these compacts can become effec- 
tive they must be approved by Congress. 

For several months I have been working 
with officials of both States, as well as civic 
and commercial organizations to have them 
approved. 

Although the time is short I am hopeful 
that we can get favorable action before the 
end of the present session. 

I would like to tell you something about 
these interstate agreements and why I 
have been pushing them so vigorously. 

One of the compacts would replace the 
present Delaware River Joint Commission 
with a Delaware River Port Authority. 

As you know, the joint commission built 
and manages the great Delaware River 
Bridge which links Philadelphia and Cam- 
den. The port authority would be similar 
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to the New York Port Authority. It would 
have wide powers for developing improved 
port facilities in an area comprising Phila- 
delphla and Delaware Counties in Pennsyl- 
vania and six New Jersey counties bordering 
on the Delaware River. 

The second compact epecifically author- 
izes the new port authority to construct an- 
other connecting link between Philadelphia 
and the Camden area—either a bridge or a 
tunnel. 

At this point, some of you might ask this 
question. 

If Pennsylvania and New Jersey want to 
cooperate for their mutual benefit why don’t 
they just go ahead with the port authority 
and the new river crossing? How does Con- 

` gress get into it? 

The answer is found in section 10 of the 
Federal Constitution which provides that 
“no State shall, without the consent of Con- 
gress * enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State.“ 

Unfortunately two or three stumbling 
blocks have been placed in the way by Fed- 
eral agencies. Ill get to that a little later. 

But first, I want to point out what our 
States are doing. 

It seems to me the basic fact about these 
agreements is that they are outstanding 
examples of traditional American self- 
reliance. 

Unfortunately, this has become a time of 
Government loans, grants, and hand-outs 
with the entire burden loaded on the backs 
of the taxpayers. 

Too many local Government units, in- 
stead of doing those things which they can 
and should do for themselves, rush down to 
Washington and ask Uncle Sam to do the 
job. They seem to have the mistaken idea 
that if Uncle Sam provides the money it 
doesn’t cost them anything. 

The new compacts botween Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are a different kind of ar- 
rangement. They are not asking for Federal 
grants. They are not asking for Federal 
loans. The two States want to cooperate on 
projects which will be self-financing, self- 
sustaining, and self-liquidating. No Federal 
money to add to the tax burden upon the 
American people is involved. 

This is an admirable and throughly 
American way of doing things. 

I have always believed in such self-help. 
I have always supported and worked for com- 
pacts of this type. For example, I was active 
in getting congressional approval of the new 
bridge which will connect extensions of the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey turnpikes 
near Trenton. I also helped to win con- 
gressional approval of the agreement giv- 
ing the Delware Joint Bridge Commission 
authority to purchase and take over exist- 
ing bridges across the river. 

I regard it as my duty to support such 
activities by the States. It is a return to 
sound principles—a departure from the 
present dangerous trend of States surren- 
dering rights and obligations to the giant 
Federal bureaucracy. 

Second in importance to the principle I 
have just enunciated is the practical advan- 
tage of a port authority and of another 
major crossing over the Delaware River. 

The new crossing, whether bridge or tun- 
nel, would link South Philadelphia with the 
area of New Jersey just below Camden. 

The history of cities teaches us that any 
municipality can be slowly strangled if 
proper transportation arteries are not pro- 
vided to carry people and commerce in and 
out. A city needs railroads, waterways, air- 
ports and, with the tremendous expansion of 
automobile travel and motortrucks, it needs 
plenty of highways. 

A city can be compared to a human being. 
If the arteries harden and thicken, the 
human body and city both weaken and lose 
vitality. The flow of life-giving blood slows 
down. Eventually they die. 


Philadelphia is Pennsylvania’s greatest 
city, and the third largest in the Nation. The 
Philadelphia metropolitan area, including 
Camden and the nearby counties, forms one 
of the most important industrial and popu- 
lation centers of the world. 

But, even an area as great as this could 
be throttled by poor arteries of transporta- 
tion. 

This must not happen to Philadelphia. 

The entire area, for many miles on both 
sides of the Delaware River, is now in the 
midst of tremendous population growth and 
industrial expansion. The world's largest 
steel plant is nearing completion in Bucks 
County. Many other industries are building 
new plants in the Delaware Valley. New 
towns are springing up to provide homes, 
schools, and churches for the influx of work- 
ers. 

This could be a cramped, crowded and 
strangled kind of growth which would never 
reach its full promise. Or it can be a prop- 
erly planned growth, which will bring good 
paying jobs, under modern conditions, for 
thousands upon thousands of families. 

Proper development of the Port of Phila- 
delphia and more adequate crossings over 
the Delaware River are vital factors in any 
program for progress and prosperity, 

Surveys show that traffic on the Delaware 
River Bridge is increasing so rapidly that 
it threatens the capacity of that structure. 
Today, bridge traffic is 50 percent greater 
than it was only 5 years ago. Acute con- 
gestion is threatened for mid-city Phila- 
delphia and Camden. Another crossing must 
be developed without delay. 

Governor Fine, of Pennsylvania, and Gov- 
ernor Driscoll, of New Jersey, both came to 
Washington to explain the urgency of the 
situation. Governor Carvel, of Delaware, 
sent a representative to ask approval of the 
compacts. 

The four Senators from the two States— 
Senators SMITH and HENDRICKSON, of New 
Jersey, and Senator Durr and I from Penn- 
sylvania—have endorsed the program. We 
are urging Congress to vote favorably on the 
compacts. Members of Congress from both 
States also gave their endorsement. 

I might say I am in a particularly for- 
tunate position to help. I served as a 
member of the Delaware River Joint Commis- 
sion for 12 years beginning in 1925. 

Iam a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee which has been considering the 
legislation. 

I have studied the plan thoroughly. As 
a former Governor of our Commonwealth 
and one who is thoroughly familiar with 
problems of the port of Philadelphia, I have 
been able to explain these matters to my 
colleagues on the committee. I am happy 
to say that their attitude has been most 
sympathetic. 

As I said earlier, there are some stumbling 
blocks. The principal one is an amendment 


would prevent the use of surplus revenues 
from the new crossing for any purpose ex- 
cept amortization of its cost. 

Pennsylvania and New Jersey propose that 
the surplus revenues from the present bridge 
and the new crossing be pooled and used for 
the further development of the Delaware 
River port district. 

The Department of Commerce wants to 
cut off the source of revenue which could 
develop docks, wharves, river-front highways, 
and other projects of advantage to Phila- 
delphia and Camden. 

If the amendment is adopted, it will de- 
stroy the whole plan for the development 
of this area, : 

There are one or two other amendments, 
but they can be compromised. 

Let me read to you what Gov. John Fine 
told the Public Works Committee when he 
testified before us. He said: 
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“Pennsylvania and New Jersey are not 
seeking special privileges. They are seeking 
only to secure for the Delaware River port 
area rights and privileges similar to those 
enjoyed for many years by other port areas. 

“The toll revenues of the Philadelphia- 
Camden Bridge come, in vast preponderance, 
from the people residing in the port area— 
traffic counts show approximately 80 percent 
originates there. 

“Thus, the people who largely pay the tolls 
work and shop in the area, and it is they who 
will benefit directly from an additional river 
crossing and the development of the area as 
a center of commerce. 

“Great weight should be given to the de- 
sire of the people of New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania to work it out in the way they 
deem best. Not one cent of Federal aid is 
being sought. The Congress should not 
lightly put aside, or defeat by crippling 
amendments, this attempt by two sovereign 
States to solve a common problem by means 
provided for in the United States Constitu- 
tion,” 

Before concluding I want to call your at- 
tention to three important points. 

First, the compacts endorsed by Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey are not political nor 

. Their chief Pennsylvanian spokes- 
men before the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee were Governor Fine, a Republican, 
and Mayor Joseph C. Clark, of Philadelphia, 
a Democrat. 

Second, as Governor Fine pointed out, at 
least 80 percent of all the users of the river 
crossings live in the greater Philadelphia- 
Camden area. Nearly all the tolls are col- 
lected from them and the net profits will 
be used for their benefit—keeping open ar- 
teries of transportation, so that industry and 
commerce will continue to flourish. 

The benefits create jobs and income for 
the people of the district and at the same 
time create industrial advantages for the 
whole State of Pennsylvania and the Nation. 

Third, it is true that we seek no special 
privileges. All we ask is what others have 
already obtained through compacts approved 


by Congress. 

For example: The Port of New York Au- 
thority is by far the largest in the Nation. 

When Congress approved construction of 
the Holland Tunnel, it granted to the Port 
of New York Authority the power to use 
surplus revenues from this and from subse- 
quent tunnels and bridges to develop all 
phases of the port district. The result has 
been an orderly, broad-scale development 
which has kept New York far in the lead as 
the No. 1 port of the United States. With- 
out the right to use the bridge and tunnel 
profits, the port of New York would not 
have had the funds for full development. 

Only 2 years ago, Congress gave similar 
permission to a Missouri-Illinois compact. 

So it is obvious that Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey are not asking new or special con- 
cessions. We are asking only what is fair 
and just. 

I have discussed these compacts in this 
broadcast because they point up another 
glaring example of centralized power by 
which the Federal bureaucracy is under- 
mining the sovereignty of the States. 

It is an example of how the bureaucrats 
try to impose their ideas upon the free 
people of the respective States. 

My answer to them is that it is none of 
their business, so long as the proposed con- 
struction is approved with respect to navi- 
gation on the river. Nothing other than 
this is of Federal concern, particularly since 
no Federal funds are involved. 

The port of Philadelphia serves the Na- 
tion as a great waterway, giving our indus- 
tries and commerce access to the markets 
of the world. The development of its full 
possibilities is of vast importance to the 
economic welfare of the Nation. 

I belteve the people of Pennsylvania and 
the people of New Jersey have the right to 
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agree among themselves how best to solve 
their regional problems without interfer- 
ence from Washington. 

I am sure these compacts are good for 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. I am sure 
they are good for the United States. There- 
fore, I intend to keep fighting for their ap- 
proval by Congress. 

This is Ep Martin, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at- 
tention. 


Korea Helped Make Free World Strong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled Korea Helped Make Free World 
Strong,” published in the Des Moines 
Register of June 21, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Korea HELPED MAKE FREE WORED STRONG 


The dreary stalemate in Korea and the 
seemingly hopeless truce negotiations have 
led some people to declare the whole affair a 
blunder. 

Senator Tart calls it Mr. Truman's war,” 
and the military chiefs of staff are said to 
believe we should not again jump to the 
defense of a beleaguered people like the 
South Koreans with our own ground troops— 
specifically, for example, in Indochina should 
the Chinese Reds attack there. 

Such opinions overlook the tremendous 
gain to American leadership from our aid to 
the South Koreans. The Truman doctrine of 
1947 announced that the United States would 
come to the help of any nation threatened by 

on. Korea was a proof that we 
meant what we said. 

It had an immeasurable impact on public 
opinion and morale in Europe. 

Those who say Korea was a mistake forget 
that Europe was overcome with defeatism 
and neutralism in 1950. The quick response 
of the United States to the Communist attack 
across the thirty-eighth parallel was a major 
factor in restoring faith in the defense of 
Europe. 

Perhaps even more important, in the long 
run, our rallying of the free world to op- 
pose aggression bucked up a sagging United 
Nations at a critical time in its short life. 
We seized the diplomatic initiative by gain- 
ing Security Council authorization for U. N. 
military action during Russia’s absence. 

Then Secretary Acheson, on the strength 
of what had been done in Korea, got the 
U. N. Charter amended to permit the Assem- 
bly to take action against aggressors even 
though the Security Council was hamstrung 
by a veto. 

These gains for the principle of collective 
action to stop aggression, for the morale of 
the free world, and for the defense of Eu- 
rope—our second most important bastion of 
military strength—are not inconsiderable. 
They are intangible, spiritual gains, to be 
sure—but they are nonetheless important to 
our national security. 

For that matter, even our military gains 
in Korea are not negligible. 

We hold a bridgehead which in Commu- 
nist hands could be a constant threat to 
Japan's newly established freedom. 

We have not won a victory in the sense 
of defeating China, but we have denied the 
Communists any fruits of their aggression, 


The Korean war is not finished, nor can 
it be finished by anything that happens 
in Korea, or Indochina, or Malaya, or the 
Chinese mainland. 

It is only a small part of a vast, world- 
wide struggle which itself is only partly 
military. 

Those who argue that we should put every- 
thing into a military decision in Asia miss 
the significance of this world war, as do 
those who say, Never another Korea.” 

We cannot predetermine where we will 
fight, or what weapons and forces we will 
use. 
We cannot say in advance what our strat- 
egy will be. That would be giving the ag- 
gressor even more advantage than he now 
has in picking his spots and choosing his 
time. 

We have not won a clear-cut military vic- 
tory in Korea, in the usual sense. But we 
have won a victory for collective world secu- 
rity. 

And in the total picture, Korea unques- 
tionably has strengthened the free nations 
against their enemy, relatively. 


An American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an editorial entitled An American For- 
eign Policy,” published in the New York 
Times of June 25, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


An AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


In his Denver address on Monday evening 
General Eisenhower outlined a foreign policy 
which takes full account of the scope and 
the character of the Communist menace. 
This policy, given firm and courageous lead- 
ership, can be made a vital, living, driving 
force, capable of enlisting in its support all 
free nations. To release that force we stand 
in need of leadership which, as General 
Eisenhower declared, will not retreat into 
a stupid, myopic, and self-destructive isola- 
tionism which would have America attempt 
to live within its own borders. On the con- 
trary, we must reach out to the world and 
preach faith, courage, confidence, and hope 
instead of cynicism, selfishness, defeatism, 
and despair. What is more, he emphasized, 
in what must be taken as a criticism of ad- 
ministration policies, the leadership we need 
cannot be content with hand-to-mouth op- 
erations and a containment program in 
which we merely respond to Soviet overt 
acts. Rather it must develop more positive 
and dynamic long-range plans which will 
provide answers for which the world now 
looks to us. 

In these words General Eisenhower made 
it clear that he regards foreign policy as 
the paramount issue of our times, an issue 
which must take precedence over all others 
because it involves the question of war or 
peace. He indicated plainly that he has en- 
tered the presidential race only because he 
believes that the main stake involved is 
peace, and that the knowledge and experi- 
ence he has gained during the last 10 cru- 
cial years equip him to serve his country 
effectively in the cause of peace. 
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There are no easy political short-cuts in 
the solution of the problem, but General 
Eisenhower offers a forward-looking pro- 
gram which provides both a careful analysis 
of the danger facing us and an outline of 
the means for coping with it, rather than a 
negative and hesitant attitude which agrees 
to policies and measures only after events 
have demonstrated their inevitability, and 
even then seeks to hamper their effective- 
ness. For this reason his program provides 
a basis not only for a sound foreign policy 
plank in the Republican platform but also 
for a genuinely bipartisan foreign policy for 
the future, 

In his analysis of the dangers facing us 
General Eisenhower proceeds from the prem- 
ise that even this mighty Nation cannot live 
alone in the modern world. We are heavily 
dependent upon others for essential raw 
materials, and it is Communist strategy to 
conquer the regions containing these mate- 
rials and thereby to destroy the basis of our 
economy and our freedom. In this strategy 
the Communist armies do not always have to 
march to achieve their result; they can em- 
ploy the method of political conquest as 
well. For that reason it is hazardous to 
rely upon the theory that we need only to 
maintain a destructive retaliatory force for 
use if the Communist armies do march. 
The only policy that can avert the menace of 
economic strangulation, safeguard peace, 
and ultimately lighten our load is collective 
security, and it is to this policy that General 
Eisenhower devotes himself. This policy in- 
volves unwavering support of the United Na- 
tions, of the North Atlantic Alliance, of the 
Pan-American, Asiatic and Pacific Security 
Pacts. It involves the development of our 
own spiritual, economic, and military power, 
and that of our friends and allies through- 
out the world, because in the long run the 
vital areas of the world can be defended only 
by the people living in them. Only when 
these goals are reached, when the free world 
can talk from strength, not weakness, is 
there any real chance of persuading the 
Kremlin to agree to a practical program of 
peace and disarmament. 

These are policies in which American ideal- 
ism blends with our well-considered and 
enlightened self-interest to save the world 
from a new war. 


U. N. Safety Belt Above the Yalu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, should 
it be necessary for U. N. troops to move 
to the Yalu, I trust the Reds will under- 
stand our zoning off a safety belt above 
the river for air-patrol purposes. Our 
ground forces require protection from 
surprise air attacks. 

Soviet satellite set-ups are based on 
safety belts. Communists took some 
land outside Berlin the other day on this 
pretext. 

Aggressor beware. Should armistice 
talks break down or continue for propa- 
ganda purposes, and it becomes neces- 
sary for U. N. troops to unify Korea by 
moving to the Yalu, the Reds should 
know the move carries with it an auto- 
matic application of a safety belt across 
the river. 

We can successfully quote the Soviets 
for this justification. 
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The Constitution of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two very 
interesting editorials which appeared in 
the press this morning on the subject of 
the Constitution for Puerto Rico, one 
published in the New York Times; the 
other in the Washington Post. . 

The editorials voice the hope which I 
have so frequently expressed on the floor 
of the Senate, that Congress will give our 
fellow citizens of Puerto Rico the free- 
dom their self-respect demands. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of June 25, 1952] 
COLONY OR COMMONWEALTH? ~ 


The Senate has thrown another monkey 
wrench into the process of turning Puerto 
Rico from a dependency into a common- 
wealth. This was done on Monday when the 
upper house by a voice vote modified the 
Puerto Rican resolution to bar amendment 
of the proposed commonwealth constitution 
except with previous approval by the United 
States Congress. amendment to the 
resolution appears to have been adopted in 
order to kill off any possibility of Puerto 
Rico’s reasserting certain clauses in the con- 
stitution’s so-called bill of rights. These 
clauses made certain guarantees that go be- 
yond anything Puerto Rico could put into 
practice in the near future—such as the 
right to employment at all times and to an 
adequate standard of living. But, as the 
Puerto Ricans explain, and as a careful read- 
ing of the proposed constitution indicates, 
these are not mandatory regulations but ex- 
pressions of hope. What harm they could 
do it is difficult to see. 

However, the real issue at the moment is 
whether Puerto Rico shall remain in a colo- 
nial status with its basic legislation subject 
to approval by the American Congress or 
whether it shall really be a commonwealth. 
The Puerto Ricans at this moment feel 
strongly that Monday's action by the Senate 
would, in effect, keep them on the colonial 
level. They could, as they do now, elect their 
own president and their own legislature, but 
whenever they wished to pass fundamental 
legislation they would have to run up to 
Washington just as they do now. This re- 
striction is not laid upon any American 
State, and to the extent that it is laid on 
Puerto Rico the Puerto Ricans will feel that 
they are second-class citizens. Their pride 
would suffer, just as the pride of citizens of 
any mainland State would suffer under simi- 
lar circumstances. It is understood, of 
ccurse, that as American citizens they are 
as willing as the rest of us to respect any 
provisions in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The Senate version of the Puerto Rican 
resolution now goes to conference for adjust- 
ment of differences between that version and 
the House version. There is opportunity, 
therefore, to remove this obnoxious modifi- 
cation of the measure in deference to the 
overwhelmingly expressed public opinion of 
our fellow citizens in Puerto Rico. We be- 
lieve the Senate should recede and give the 
Puerto Ricans the freedom their self-respect 
demands, 


[From the Washington Post of June 25, 
1952] 


NULLIFICATION 


It is a major misfortune that the Senate 
allowed itself to be misled—more by the 
pressure of time and the desire to recess 
than by any sort of rational persuasion— 
into adopting a reservation to the Puerto 
Rican Constitution which goes far toward 
nullifying it. The reservation, proposed by 
Senator OLIN JOHNSTON, provides “that no 
amendment to or revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
shall be effective until approved by the 
Congress of the United States.” This un- 
does the unique character of the relation- 
ship to the United States which the con- 
stitution contemplated. It cannot fail to 
bring keen disappointment to the people 
of Puerto Rico, 

When Congress adopted Public Law 600 
in 1950, it set forth clear conditions under 
which it authorized Puerto Rico to adopt 
a constitution. These conditions were that 
the constitution should assure a republican 
form of government, that it should con- 
form to the Constitution of the United 
States, that it should contain an adequate 
bill of rights, and that it should confine it- 
self to matters of local self-government. All 
of these conditions were fully met by the 
constitution, drafted in Puerto Rico by a 
constitutional convention and ratified by 
the people of the island. The House ap- 
proved the document with a couple of minor 
reservations which the Puerto Ricans could 
accept without difficulty. But Senator 
JOHNSTON'S reservation deprives it of one of 
the essential characteristics of a constitu- 
tion. 

There is no need for this reservation. As 
Senator O’Manoney pointed out, the con- 
stitution already contains a provision that 
no amendment “shall alter the republican 
form of government established by it or 
abolish its bill of rights.” Any amendments 
would necessarily have to be in conformity 
with Law 600. The intent of Congress when 
it authorized the drafting of the constitu- 
tion was to grant Puerto Rico complete 
autonomy in local affairs—to grant it, as the 
Puerto Ricans understood it, a kind of as- 
sociated, instead of federated, statehood. 
Within the limits of the autonomy granted 
to it, Puerto Rico should have the same 
freedom to amend its constitution that any 
of the federated States enjoys. To deny it 
this freedom is, indeed, to deny it the es- 
sence of a republican form of government. 

The United States no less than Puerto 
Rico suffers from the niggling Johnston 
reservation. For the grant of a free con- 
stitution providing for complete home rule 
was an effective demonstration to the world 
of American statesmanship in dealing with 
a colonial dependency. That demonstration 
has now been clouded. We hope fervently 
that the cloud can be cleared when the 
measure goes to conference, The United 
States has made a pledge to Puerto Rico, 
and American honor demands that it be 
fulfilled with magnanimity. 


Military Supply Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House will recall that 
the Bonner subcommittee has been 
studying Federal supply management, 
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particularly military supply manage- 
ment in the United States and around 
the world during the past year and a 
half. Several reports have been written 
as the result of our investigations. The 
most recent was House Report 1994 
which made certain recommendations 
for improving the supply management 
within and between the military de- 
partments. The report was followed by 
the introduction of a bill, H. R. 8130, 
which was first referred to the Expendi- 
tures Committee and then re-referred 
to the Armed Services Committee. The 
bill would do five things: 

First. Set up an Under Secretary of 
Defense for supply management; 

Second: Abolish the important Muni- 
tions Board; 

Third. Transfer to the Secretary of 
Defense control over supply matters 
now vested in many boards, individuals, 
and so forth; 

Fourth. Create an efficient and well- 
trained supply corps to assist the Under 
Secretary to perform his duties; 

Fifth. Give the Under Secretary proper 
control over appropriations for supply. 

Last night Secretary Lovett, of the 
Department of Defense, testified before 
the subcommittee on House Report 1994. 
I would like to read two short excerpts 
from his testimony: 


We have also been giving a great deal of 
thought to the reorganization of the Muni- 
tions Board, Your committee is of the 
opinion that the Munitions Board is not 
functioning satisfactorily. I agree that 
there is room for improvement, for I believe 
that the present concept of the Board would 
prove inadequate under full mobilization. 
Your report recommends that the Chairman 
or a new Assistant Secretary should assume 
all the functions of the Board. That may 
be sound, and I could, of course, under the 
present statute give the Chairman the sole 
power of decision on matters within the 
Board's jurisdiction. But I am not sure that 
is an adequate remedy. My doubts go 
deeper; they go to whether the Board has 
the proper functions and composition; that 
is, whether the present statutory set-up is 
right. This doubt has made it all the harder 
to decide precisely what should be done 
under the present set-up. 

I have considered your recommendations 
concerning the establishment by legislation 
of an Assistant Secretary of Defense to per- 
form the functions of the Munitions Board 
or act as its Chairman, with power of deci- 
sion, and your recommendations concerning 
recruitment and training of a “professional 
corps of supply personnel” in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. I am in full accord with 
what I believe to be your objective, that is, 
better and more centralized control of supply 
management and elimination of the weak- 
nesses resulting from rotation of military 
personnel. I think it is true, as a theoretical 
matter, that the soundest form of organiza- 
tion is one in which the top man is given 
full power and also full flexibility as to how 
he is to exercise it, I, therefore, cannot 
object in theory to any legislation which 
follows that principle—though I would ob- 
ject to legislation which required the Secre- 
tary of Defense to exercise any of his powers 
through a particular individual, or which 
required him actually to operate a supply 
or distribution system. The legislation your 
report outlines troubles me by prescribing 
how the Secretary shall exercise his power 
and by implying that he should actually 
operate warehouses, depots, and the like. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to state emphati- 
cally that our subcommittee is disturbed, j 
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as all should be, at the thought that the 
present Munitions Board is inadequate 
from the standpoint of full mobiliza- 
tion as Mr. Lovett states. As we have 
repeatedly pointed out, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense himself confirms, we 
are certainly facing difficulty if this sit- 
uation is not corrected at the earliest 
possible date. 

There is a military maxim that says, 
“In time of peace prepare for war.” 
Certainly in times of partial mobiliza- 
tion we should lay the base for full 
mobilization. We do not want a Pearl 
Harbor before we take steps to strength- 
en an ineffective defense organization. 


John Ashmead for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
quest to extend my remarks today was 
made for the purpose of including an 
editorial describing the fine character, 
sterling qualifications, public-spirit, oc- 
cupational expertness of the man who 
on Saturday won the privilege to con- 
test as the Republican candidate for the 
Connecticut First Congressional Dis- 
trict. This appeared in the Tuesday, 
June 24, edition of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant as follows: 


JOHN ASHMEAD FOR CONGRESS 


In choosing John Ashmead, of Windsor, 
as their candidate for Representative in 
Congress, the Republicans of Hartford 
County have shown good judgment. Mr. 
Ashmead will take on the incumbent A. A. 
Ribicoff, whose ability and willingness o de- 
part from the orthodox Democratic line have 
given him a hold on his constituency that 
sometimes crosses party lines. But instead of 
repeating the mistake of trying to match the 
qualities of a strong opponent as closely as 
possible, the First District Republicans have 
had the sense to offer something different. 

Mr. Ashmead is not a lawyer, as is Repre- 
sentative Rrsicorr. Neither is he a profes- 
sionally a politician now in a position to seek 
a reward from the party organization. He 
does not represent any faction, political or 
otherwise. He is not espousing causes de- 
signed to appeal to groups and divisions of 
the population. But he is, and this should 
be a help in this district, a widely known 
insurance man with a record of public serv- 
ice. Mr. Ashmead is a secretary of the 
Phoenix (Fire) Insurance Co. 

In fire prevention he is a national author- 
ity. For years the work of the Red Cross 
has been one of his major interests, and he 
has served as chairman of the committee 
concerned with disaster relief. He has had 
long experience in advertising. The chamber 
of commerce is indebted to him for his serv- 
ice in several capacities. He is a man of 
many talents. Like Lieutenant Governor 
Allen, whose campaign he managed in the 
last election, he is an artist. His interest 
in music led to his election as trustee of the 
Hartt School of Music. 

Born in New York City, John Ashmead 
grew up in the shadow of Tammany Hall, 
‘That, he enjoys telling his friends, is why he 
has always been a Republican. Politics and 
public speaking have been two of his avo- 


cations. Both may now be brought into 
play effectively as he maps out his campaign 
to beat Risicorr. Mr. Ashmead obviously 
has no easy assignment. But it would be 
characteristic to find him carrying he Re- 
publican torch through every precinct in the 
county, speaking on street corners, and in 
general letting the people know that John 
Ashmead expects to go to Congress next year 
to help support a Republican President. 

Of the three original towns in Connecti- 
cut—Hartford, Wethersfield, and Windsor— 
only Windsor, which lays claim to being the 
oldest, has never sent a Representative to 
Congress. As a member of the Connecticut 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, Mr. Ashmead must be irked by this 
state of affairs. He will work hard to set 
things right at long last. The interests of 
the First District will be in good hands if he 
does, 


Congress, the Court, and the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include here- 
with an editorial from the Progressive, 
a publication founded by former Sen- 
ator Robert M. LaFollette, Sr.: 


CONGRESS, THE COURT, AND THE COUNTRY 


Now that the great constitutional crisis 
belongs to the historians, a monthly maga- 
zine which found events breaking too swiftly 
for comment during the fitful course of the 
steel conflict may be entitled, in its leisurely 
way, to the reflection that the crisis pro- 
vided a reassuring demonstration of the 
strength of American institutions and the 
maturity of the American people. 

Here in a Presidential campaign year were 
a great labor-management crisis, a war-pro- 
duction crisis, and a constitutional crisis 
rolled into one mischief-breeding struggle 
which would almost certainly have torn 
dangerous holes in a less stable society. 

It is a measure of our maturity that no 
commentator we heard or editorial writer 
we read or man-in-the-street we overheard 
thought it worthy of even the most casual 
mention that there was no violence, no 
damage to property, and not even much in 
the way of harsh language back and forth 
when the Supreme Court handed down its 
historic decision in a conflict so charged 
with explosive possibilities. 

For most Americans the Court's decision 
was accepted with the same finality as the 
last put-out in the last inning of the last 
game of a world series, The steel industry 
allowed itself an “I told you so” chortle; the 
steel workers banked the fires in the great 
furnaces and quietly went out on strike; 
both sides resumed negotiations; both sides 
agreed to the astonishing proposal that 
they produce steel for essential defense 
needs while the strike goes on; the President 
met the Court’s invalidation of his emer- 
gency seizure of the steel industry with 
studied calm and silence, and made the 
White House available for new negotiations 
between industry and labor; Congress blew 
off an astonishingly modest amount of 
steam, and the rest of us in the country 
found other headlines to brood about or the 
first radish in the garden to admire and 
savor. It was as uncomplicated as all that. 

The universal calm which greeted the out- 


come of the epic struggle—certainly one of 
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the finest fruits of a disciplined democracy— 
was no measure of the historic significance 
of the issue involved or the decision that 
resolved it. 

The majority opinion, written by Justice 
Black, expressed what seems to us the only 
defensible position under our Constitution. 
His conclusion that “the Constitution did 
not subject the law-making power of Con- 
gress to Presidential or military supervision 
or control,” may well provide the country 
for many years with a major bulwark against 
the usurpation of power by tyrannical 
civilians—among whom Harry Truman can- 
not possibly be counted—or a domineering 
“we - know - what's - best- for the - coun- 
try” military oligarchy run wild. 

It is significant that the Court’s minority 
of three, headed by Chief Justice Vinson, 
did not in any way sustain the President's 
basic claim—that he possessed the authority 
to seize the steel mills for the purpose of 
fixing wages and conditions of employment 
as a means of keeping steel production roll- 
ing in a crisis situation. 

Rather, the minority sustained the Presi- 
dent’s power of seizure as a device to “act 
in an emergency to maintain the status 
quo”—to “save the situation until Congress 
could act.” 

Thus, majority and minority alike place 
the responsibility for action squarely where 
it belongs—on Congress. But this Congress, 
which has a shameful record of vacillation, 
buck-passing, negativism, and petty bicker- 
ing, seems oblivious to the challenge with 
which the Court and the country have con- 
fronted it. 

The Supreme Court has resolved the con- 
stitutional issue, but the practical problem 
that raised the legal issue remains unsettled, 
Involved is a profoundly important question 
of morals, politics, and ideology: Shall our 
Government draft money as well as men in 
a period of crisis? 

Congress has passed legislation empower- 
ing the President to conscript men in the 
present emergency. It has refused up to 
now to empower the President to conscript 
wealth—i. e., seize and operate industry vital 
to the defense effort when a strike or lock- 
out would imperil the production of mate- 
rials without which the lives of conscripted 
men are placed in great danger. 

The country demands of Congress that it 
stop placing property values above human 
values. The issue is as deep-going and as 
simple as that. As Senator WAYNE MORSE 
expressed it so curtly the other day: “The 
most costly strike in the United States today 
is the strike of Congress against acting for 
the best interest of the people.” 


Protectionism Gone Mad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the June 23 issue of the Journal o 
Commerce: . 

PROTECTIONISM GONE Map 

Congress should kick out the Ramsay 
amendment to the Defense Production Act 
without losing any time in order to prevent 
severe damage to our whole foreign economies 
policy. 

The Ramsay amendment is protectionism 
at its worst. As approved by the House, it 


would set up a procedure to limit foreign 
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imports of all products in whose manufac- 
ture materials are used which are under 
priorities or allocation controls in the United 
States. It doesn’t even say that these prod- 
ucts have to be made “chiefly” from such 
materials: The metal snap fastener on a 
glove would qualify gloves for such import 
curbs if anybody—who represents a sub- 
stantial” interest in the industry—asks for it. 


Such a procedure would be an open in- 


vitation to ask for such “protection” against 
imports. 

The amendment, by the way, would re- 
strict imports of such products, to 100 per- 
cent of their 1947-1949 average volume. That 
is a bit better than the restriction to 50 per- 
cent of their pre-Korean volume originally 
proposed by Senator CAPEHART—but it is just 
as bad in principle and dangerous in prac- 
tice. 

The Ramsay amendment, of course, has 
nothing at all to do with the Defense Pro- 
duction Act. 

It's just another demonstration of the con- 
gressional misuse of legislative riders.“ 
Whenever there is a vital piece of legisla- 
tion at stake—and the Defense Production 
Act definitely is that—the temptation seems 
to be too much for some of our legislators to 
tie some of their pet legislative ideas to such 
a law. This is obviously done for the pur- 
pose of slipping something over on the Con- 
gress, the administration or the public that 
otherwise probably would have little chance 
of becoming the law of the land. 

Ever since the restriction on cheese im- 
ports was thus maneuvered into the Defense 
Production Act last year, protectionists in 
Congress have looked upon this act as a con- 
venient trap. 

It would indeed be highly deplorable if, 
instead of throwing the cheese import re- 
striction out completely, Congress would use 
this year’s extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act for the purpose of compounding its 
first error in this field. 

The adoption of new restrictive proposals 
aimed at reducing the volume of a wide 
range of imported products would indeed, as 
the head of National Council of American 
Importers expressed it, destroy confidence in 
the sincerity of the international economic 
policy of the United States. 

During the past few years it has been our 
policy to help friendly nations to strengthen 
their economies. In doing that, we have 
certainly created the general impression 
abroad that we want to help them earn the 
United States dollars they need to buy the 
American exports they actually require. 

Last year’s cheese import restriction rider 
was inconsistent with such a policy and cre- 
ated amazement among our foreign friends, 
The Ramsay amendment would confirm the 
worst fears expressed abroad. 

It does not make much difference whether 
or not such an amendment would be widely 
used or not, As it is being proposed at a 
time when the materials shortages in this 
country are rapidly evaporating—a trend 
which permits the rather rapid ending of 
allocation controls—it is unlikely that many 
industries will be able to apply for this type 
of protection. 

What is much more important is that pro- 
posals such as the Ramsay and Capehart 
amendments as well as the related Hunter 
bill, are typical of a state of mind that must 
be highly disturbing to our friends abroad 
and actually is harmful to our own best for- 
eign trade interests. 

The trouble is that all too many of us still 
do not realize that we cannot expect to ex- 
port our own products unless we are willing 
to accept imports from abroad. 

Actually, as the world’s most important 
creditor nation we should have an import 
surplus rather than an export surplus, ex- 
cluding, of course, our foreign aid exports. 

Actually, most businessmen accept this 
theory—in principle. The trouble starts 


when the problems of a specific industry are 
under discussion. 

We believe that our current laws and pro- 
cedures offer sufficient protection against in- 
jurious foreign competition. They contain 
what is popularly known as the escape 
clause procedure. In addition, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and the Tariff Act of 
1930 also contain provisions to insure such 
protection. 

That should be enough. Anything that 
goes beyond these existing procedures will 
not be in the best interests of our over- 
all economy and its all too often forgotten 
man—the consumer. 


Air Build-Up Warning From Senate Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major factors of our national de- 
fense is the maintenance of air suprem- 
acy. We must not make it a temporary 
matter, for air supremacy is a sustained 
item. Therefore we must have a pro- 
gram for air supremacy which will assure 
us of it at a very early date. 

The editorial in the Syracuse Herald- 
American of June 22, 1952, points up the 
need for such supremacy: 

Am BUILD-UP WARNING From SENATE GROUP 

The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
calls for the quickest possible build-up of 
the Nation’s air strength to the 143 groups 
recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The alternative, Senators solemniy warn, 
is possible extinction of our way of life. 

Probably that is no exaggeration. 

We must control the air in order to sur- 
vive. 

At the very minimum, we must be in a 
position to prevent Soviet Russia from con- 
trolling it. 

Frequently during the last 6 months 
Americans have been told that the Reds are 
out in front in plane production. They 
have more jets in action and building than 
we have. 

The inference is that the Bolsheviks are 
forging ahead of us in the air. 

That is an intolerable situation. 

After one considers the implications, one 
gets a better understanding of those omi- 
nous words from the Senate committee about 
the “possible extinction of our way of life.” 

The original program of expanding the 
Air Forces to 143 wings by 1954 should have 
been followed aggressively. 

That probably would have given us con- 
trol of the air. If not, it would at least 
have given us a mighty punch in the air that 
neither Soviet Russia nor anyone else would 
dare challenge, 

But that program was shot full of holes 
by the administration plan to achieve maxi- 
mum air power at a later date and by the 
House plan to reduce appropriations, 

If we are to have national security, the 
right course is to get back to that first plan 
to reach maximum air strength in 1954. 

That’s the year the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
say the Soviets will reach their maximum 
strength. Hence, that is the year of peril. 

In order to be on the safe side, we must 
be tops at that time. 

When do we wake up? 
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Delay in Build-Up of Our Air Force Is a 
Grave Risk to Our Country’s Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
Preparedness Investigating Subcommit- 
tee, in its thirty-ninth report, forth- 
rightly faces the fact that we cannot 
match the Soviets in mobilizing foot 
soldiers,” especially when considering 
the great masses of Chinese, among 
others, at their command.” This com- 
mittee solemnly warns the whole Con- 
gress that “further delay in the build-up 
of our air strength is dangerous and most 
certainly involves a grave risk to the 
future of our country.” 

The subcommittee report lays down— 
black on white—that, in the opinion of 
every authoritative source they could in- 
terrogate, the greatest danger to our na- 
tional existence will come during the 
calendar year 1954. They bluntly state 
that we must be prepared by that time 
and that “any postponement of our pre- 
paredness increases our danger, with no 
pk ara evidence to the contrary avail- 
able.“ 

This all points up to the immediate 
necessity for elimination of the “stretch- 
out” of our Air Force, as well as to the 
immediate necessity of achieving our 
maximum strength in air power at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Those among us who favor extending 
the period at which we should achieve 
the requisite Air Force to a date beyond 
1954 have stated that they do so in an 


` effort to economize Treasury expendi- 


tures. However, Mr. Speaker, there is 
no real economy effected by merely de- 
ferring the date at which we will find 
ourselves possessed of the 143-group 
Air Foree recommended as requisite. 
How can there be any reduction in costs 
if the proponents of the so-called 
stretch-out or drag-out admit that we 
will spend the money next year rather 
than this year? That is merely a post- 
ponement of the expenditure and is in no 
sense whatever an effective economy. 

On the other hand, I am authorita- 
tively advised that true economy and 
dollar savings in the cost of building 
the necessary Air Force strength to 143 
wings would be achieved if we procured 
the airplanes now. 

In the operation of any business en- 
terprise, fixed charges are the same 
whether the plant is working 8 hours or 
24 hours per day 2 or 7 days a week. The 
tax on the land, the depletion on plant 
and structures, is the same. The fire in- 
surance is the same. The overhead 
charges for executive and administrative 
expenses are the same whether the plant 
turns out 5 airplanes or 50 airplanes per 
day. Hence, it follows that increased 
production, with the same fixed over- 
head charges, would enable us to effect a 
sensible reduction in the cost of con- 
tracting to build more planes than fewer 


planes. 
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It, therefore, also follows that—in the 
interest of economy alone—we should 
eliminate the hazards and the danger 
to our country by acquiring the air- 
planes now—before it is too late. Even 
now it is later than most of us like to 
think it is. 

No thoughtful man could read the 
thirty-ninth report of the Senate Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee 
without coming to the conclusion that 
the very existence of our Nation and our 
people are in dire peril. 

The Senate Preparedness Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee, in presenting their 
report, introduced it with these four sig- 
nificant statements: 

The study upon which this interim report 
is based has been lengthy and detailed. It 
has involved the sworn testimony of our 
country’s top defense officials; exhaustive 
interviews with prominent scientists and 
technicians and the informal but thorough 
interrogation of many industrial leaders. 

Much of the material which we have 
gleaned over the many months of patient 
inquiry must be held for further analysis and 
study. But on the major issue of adequacy— 
adequacy from the sole standpoint of defense 
against aggression—we are ready to present 
the firm conclusions of the men responsible 
for our military protection. 

They do not believe we have the strength 
we need; they do not believe we will have the 
strength we need unless we raise our sights at 
once and raise them drastically. 

There are compelling reasons for present- 
ing this conclusion at this particular time. 
We are still living in the days when the 
United States can determine its own destiny. 
But those days are numbered and the num- 
bers may not be very great in magnitude. 


Mr. Speaker, this Nation has never had 
any Committee that has devoted more 
patience, intelligence, and hard work, to 
securing the lives, the welfare, and all 
that we hold sacred in these United 
States—than has the Senate Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee. 

I know of no man in the whole Con- 
gress who will dispute the fact that noth- 
ing has contained the Russian commu- 
nistic forces except the Strategic Com- 
mand of the United States Air Force— 
our great intercontinental bombers, the 
B-36’s—and our stockpile of atom 
bombs. 

Were it not for the dogged determina- 
tion and foresight on the part of our Air 
Force to build these three tremendous 
arms of national defense—who knows 
but that we would now be involved in 
cataclysmic world-wide global warfare? 

The Subcommittee on Preparedness 
bluntly declared: 


We find nothing to indicate that the Com- 
munist countries, led by Russia, have in any 
way changed their objectives of world domi- 
nation. We feel it our duty to lay before 
the Congress and the country the simple fact 
that all the responsible leaders of our Defense 
Establishment, as well as others whose opin- 
ions must be respected, who have appeared 
before our committee, have solemnly warned 
us that further delay in the build-up of our 
air strength is dangerous and most certainly 
involves a grave risk to the future of our 
country. 

The figures of our aircraft inventory at 
the start of the Korean war and at the pres- 
ent time leave no room for comfort. We have 
examined the best estimate of Soviet pro- 
duction and capacity for production. They 
are shockingly high. 


Despite this, instead of doubling and re- 
doubling our efforts to fortify ourselves, we 
have proceeded deliberately to postpone the 
date when our strength will entitle us to 
some feeling of security in a turbulent and 
hostile environment, 


No congressional report has ever come 
to my notice—with respect to the 
strength, the disposition, the successes, 
and the contradictions which our Air 
Force has met in Korea—which has been 
more complete than is the statement 
made by Secretary of the Air Force Fin- 
letter before the New Orleans Chamber 
of Commerce on Thursday, June 19, 1952. 

Mr. Finletter has successfully con- 
densed into a few pages the entire his- 
tory of our air action in Korea. It is 
almost a daily blow-by-blow description 
of all operations—land as well as air— 
and certainly makes evident the fact 
that, as far as the United Nations and 
our own ground forces are concerned, 
they have never had a single day’s worry 
about attack by air. Rather they have 
been free for the entire duration to move 
about almost at will. 


The extraordinary disregard for human 
life— 


Mr. Finletter stated— 


as shown by the enemy in ground warfare 
has certainly not been carried into air 
warfare. 

The enemy has used the past year and a 
half to train and season his apprentice air 
force. He has rotated his squadrons in and 
out of the combat zone so as to broaden his 
experience. The enemy air power now drawn 
up against us beyond the Yalu has increased 
spectacularly both in quantity as well as 
in quality. 

Therefore, I say, that we are confronted 
with a grave threat. It rests now with the 
enemy to decide whether the Korean war is 
to enter a new and expanding phase or 
whether there will be an armistice. As mat- 
ters stand today, the choice will be his, 


not ours. 


The address of Secretary Finletter so 
completely clarifies all questions as to the 
use of air power in Korea that I am ex- 
tending my remarks and including there- 
in his talk made before the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce Thursday last. 

Mr. Finletter’s talk was as follows: 


Now as I have said the 126-combat wing 
Air Force is essentially a deterrent force. 
So far as its major combat elements are 
concerned, it is primarily designed as a 
central reserve of mobile striking power to 
be used in defense of this Nation and its 
allies in the event of a major war. It con- 
tains no war reserves in the usual meaning 
of that term. It contains no hidden sur- 
plus for dealing with wars such as we are 
fighting in Korea. Nevertheless, for the past 
2 years the Air Force has been deeply and 
increasingly involved in such a war in Korea, 
and resources that otherwise would have 
gone toward deepening the central reservoir 
of air power and fulfilling our commitments 
in Europe has been steadily pulled westward 
across the Pacific. : 

This is a good time to tell you something 
about the manner in which the Air Force 
has used its resources in Korea. It is a 
good time because not many people seem 
to understand precisely how our air power 
has worked and continues to work in that 
difficult and always dangerous arena into 
which this Nation, for the noblest of mo- 
tives, was drawn 2 years ago today, lacking 
only a week. The condition of stalemate 
that has existed for the past year on the 
ground has tended to obscure the true mean- 
ing of the air war that has raged with in- 
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creasing intensity above the battlefield. I 
can tell you that from the Air Force’s view 
it is a bitter and costly war. It has drawn 
upon the Air Force to the extent of a third 
of our total available combat resources. It 
has cut into the build-up of the force. 

The Korean war, as it has developed dur- 
ing the 2-year span, has confronted the Air 
Force with four major combat tasks. 

The first task was to gain control of the 
air over the Korean Peninsula. 

The second was to destroy deep in the 
enemy’s rear those strategic targets that 
were essential to the continuation of his war 
effort. 

The third was to cut the enemy’s lines 
of communications to the front, and to deny 
freedom of movement to enemy armies. 

The fourth was to give close air support 
to our own ground forces in contact with 
the enemy. 

Now these are the classical tasks of mili- 
tary air power. There is nothing particularly 
novel or unusual about them. Nevertheless, 
in Korea our desire to avoid a global war 
and our recognition of our global commit- 
ments has from the beginning limited the 
use of military force. The conventional air 
pattern has developed certain peculiarities, 
and as a result the classical sequence, at 
least during the early months of the war, 
was upset. 

The task of gaining air escendency, which 
against a first-rate air force would have been 
an enormous undertaking, was rapidly ac- 
complished. The relatively feeble North 
Korean Air Force consisting of about 150 
World War II type airplanes, was quickly 
driven from the skies. As a matter of simple 
historical record, United Nations ground 
forces throughout the entire course of fight- 
ing have never had to worry about enemy 
air opposition. Insofar as enemy air oppo- 
sition is concerned, our ground forces have 
always been free to move at will. There 
is no greater advantage that air power can 
confer upon ground forces, especially when 
those ground forces are heavily out num- 
bered, as is the case in Korea. 

I come now to the second task—the de- 
struction by air power of the enemy's war 
production capacity. In a general war 
against a first-class power, as any student 
of strategic air warfare knows, the accom- 
plishment of this task can decide the even- 
tual outcome of the war. The object of this 
phase of the air war is to reduce the enemy’s 
war-making capacity below the level re- 
quired to support his existing forces, and 
at the same time to prevent his building up 
additional forces. But in Korea we were 
limited by larger considerations. The prin- 
cipal industrial sources of supply, both of 
the original North Korean armies and of 
their Chinese Communist successors, lay out- 
side North Korea and therefore were not sub- 
mitted to strategic air attack. Actually in 
all North Korea there were barely a score 
of targets that could be described as strategic, 
and these were swiftly destroyed by our 
strategic air arm, using only a fraction of 
its strength. 

Given these military abnormalities—first, 
the absence of effective enemy air opposition; 
and second, the inhibitions upon the full 
use of the strategic air arm against the prime 
sources of enemy strength—the task of sup- 
plementing the ground forces’ organic fire- 
power in the immediate battle area assumed 
for the Air Force a position of extraordinary 
importance. This responsibility was made all 
the more acute, particularly during the first 
summer’s fighting, primarily because our 
ground forces were rushed to the support 
of the South Koreans without even their 
normal complement of heavy weapons such 
as artillery and tanks. Fortunately, since 
there was no longer an enemy air force to 
contend with, it was possible to concentrate 
all our air resources—Air Force, Navy, and 
Marines—in the close support role whenever 
necessary. The important contribution of 
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air power in the close support role, first in 
defense of the Pusan perimeter and later in 
covering the withdrawal of our ground forces 
from the upper reaches of North Korea, have 
been publicly acknowledged by our Army 
leaders. 

In addition, both before and after those 
two major crises in the ground struggle, our 
alr power was heavily engaged in attacking 
the enemy’s interior lines of communication, 
using such resources as could be spared from 
the close air support of our hard-pressed 
ground forces. The airmen's term for this 
air task is “interdiction,” meaning a kind 
of internal blockade to restrict the flow of 
the enemy's supplies and reinforcements to 
the front. Although the competing de- 
mands of the other air tasks precluded at 
this stage the development of a full-scale 
interdiction campaign during the first year’s 
fighting, it is significant that the enemy was 
unable, despite his enormous superiority in 
numbers, to sustain a major ground offensive 
for a period longer than 1 week. 

The opportunity for the use of air power 
in a full-scale interdiction campaign did not 
in fact develop until last summer. By that 
time the onrush of the Chinese Communist 
armies had been contained; our ground forces 
had fought their way back to advantageous 
positions of their choosing along the thirty- 
eighth parallel; and these circumstances in 
combination with the truce negotiations, pro- 
duced a stalemate on the ground—a condi- 
tion that still prevails. 

This new set of circumstances combined 
at this stage to elevate the task of air in- 
terdiction to a position of primary impor- 
tance. With the ground armies more or 
less at a standstill, the air offered the only 
avenue open to us for pressing the offen- 
sive—for carrying the war continuously to 
the enemy. There then began last August a 


systematic, full-scale air attack against the 


enemy's lines of communication in North 
Korea—the air campaign known as Opera- 
tion Strangle. This was not an exclusive 
Air Force effort. It was in the best meaning 
of the word, a joint affair, with the Army, 


the Navy and the Marines all participating. 


The object of this air effort was to prevent 
the enemy from accumulating at his front 
lines sufficient supplies to sustain another 
major offensive. Toward that end our air- 
craft, ranging clear to the Yalu River, have 
relentlessly pounded the enemy’s transpor- 
tation system, his supply dumps, his mar- 
shalling yards, and his troop concentrations, 
We know that we have destroyed many thou- 
sands of enemy trucks and huge quantities 
of supplies and ammunition. We have made 
a shambles of his railway system. That Op- 
eration Strangle has hurt the enemy badly 
there can be no doubt. But at the same time 
we must remember that in the absence of 
heavy fighting on the ground, the enemy's 
consumption of supplies has been relatively 
small, and even a daily trickle of supplies to 
the front over so long a period is bound to 
produce a considerable increment for him, 
-Whether the enemy is now in a position to 
undertake another ground offensive with the 
confidence that he can sustain it, is a ques- 
tion for which only events can supply a posi- 
tive answer. We have been warned by our 
Army leaders in Korea that the aggressor 
armies still retain the power to launch an 
offensive. But we have been assured that 
our own forces, well entrenched in excellent 
positions, are capable of dealing with it. 
Nevertheless, the situation that now faces 
us, is not lacking in danger. It is so because 
a new and sinister threat has meanwhile 
been developing on the far side of the Yalu 
River. I speak specifically of the rise of the 
Chinese Communist air force. During the 
past year, the fact has steadily been borne 
upon us that the Chinese Communist air 
force has become, next to the Soviet, the most 
powerful in the Communist world. Since the 
first MIG-15 was sighted in November 1950 
over the approaches to the Yalu River bridges, 
that force has steadily grown in size until 


today it numbers well over 2,000 aircraft, 


of which over 1,300 are jets, chiefly MIG-15's. - 


The rapid growth of the Chinese Commu- 
nist air force is a remarkable development 
in itself, especially in light of the fact that 
Communist China has no aircraft industry. 
So what we face is actually a satellite or 
proxy air force created by the Soviet Union 
and backed by the powerful Soviet air forces 
of the Far East which themselves have un- 
dergone considerable expansion. It is not 
what we would call a thoroughly balanced 
and versatile air force. For example, it has 
as yet no long-range bombers and no atomic 
capability of its own. Moreover, it must de- 
pend upon its Soviet sponsors not only for 
a continuous flow of replacement aircraft 
but also for the technical direction and 
maintenance of the force. Nevertheless, it 
is by any standards, a formidable force. As 
regards jet equipment, it is one of the most 
powerful now in existence; and it has also 
been reinforced by substantial numbers of 
light bombers especially designed for at- 
tack on troop formations. The equivalent 
of hundreds of millions of dollars went into 
the development of this Chinese Commu- 
nist air force. It represents beyond question 
the biggest single investment that the So- 
viet Union has made outside its own im- 
mediate sphere, exceeding by a substantial 
margin its military investments in Bulgaria, 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and Ru- 
mania. 

Another remarkable fact about this air 
force is that so far it has been used only 
defensively. The daily headlines recounting 
the fierce air-to-air combat between our 
F-36’s and the M's seem to have given 
meny people the impression that the Chinese 
Communist air force has been on the offen- 
sive. Actually a reverse situation has ob- 
tained. It is we who have been carrying the 
air offensive to the enemy. He has confined 
his air effort to a persistent but unsuccessful 
attempt to break the grip of Operation Stran- 
gle and to prevent us from interfering with 
his program of airfield construction in North 
Korea. He has never taken the offensive in 
the air as we understand the term. His air- 
craft have seldom been seen over our front. 
Fis air attacks upon our ground forces have 
been limited to an occasional ineffective 
sortie by obsolescent aircraft at night. And 
in air-to-air combat with our F-86's, his 
losses have averaged eight aircraft to our one. 

Because the Chinese Communists have 
been satisfied to accept so small a military 
return on their large investment in air 
power, many people have been inclined to 
underestimate its effectiveness. What these 
people overlook is that meanwhile this so- 
called Chinese air force has developed a 
significant inherent potentiality for offensive 
action. It is this potentiality that injects an 
ominous element into the present situation 
in Korea. For if this undeniably powerful 
air force should suddenly be shifted from the 
defense to the offense, simultaneously with 
a major offensive by the Chinese armies—if 
suddenly and without warning it were to be 
thrown against our air bases and ground 
forces—the situation as we have known it 
in Korea might undergo a violent, and for 
us, critical change. 

There is one aspect of this war that has so 
far been imperfectly understood by American 
citizens. At no time during the Korean war 
have our ground forces ever been subjected 
to serious enemy air action. Indeed, not 
since the early months of the North African 
campaign in World War II have American 
ground forces ever had to fight under skies 
controlled by enemy air. 

Now as I have said before, freedom from 
interference by enemy air power is the great- 
est benefit that air power can confer upon 
our ground forces, especially if at the same 
time our air power is able to deny the same 
freedom of action and movement to the 
enemy ground forces. The point I wish to 
emphasize is that although our ground forces 
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have been through a number of critical situ- 
ations in Korea, these situations have been 
brought about solely by action of numeri- 
cally stronger enemy ground forces. But from 
this point on, in consequence of the massive 
build-up of a predominantly jet-equipped 
Chinese Communist air force, we must be 
prepared for the possibility of a sudden of- 
fensive in which powerful enemy air forces 
in conjunction with massive ground forces 
may attempt to succeed where in the past 
the enemy ground forces alone have failed. 

This menacing possibility is the reason-for 
the growing concern that surrounds the 
stalemate of the truce negotiations at Pan- 
munjom. That our forces would be able to 
deal with such an attack I have no doubt. 
To attempt to minimize the seriousness of 
the threat would be the most foolish kind 
of self-deception. Were the powerful en 
air force now drawn up behind the Yalu to 
be thrown into a full-scale struggle for con- 
trol of the Korean air, the air resources that 
we now have in position there would be taxed 
to the utmost. 

Let me say this: Despite the very great 
advantage that our airmen have gained over 
the enemy airmen in air-to-air combat, 
there has been no disposition on our side 
to underestimate his capability. The ex- 
traordinary disregard for human life shown 
by the enemy in ground warfare has certainly 
not been carried into air warfare. So far as 
his air operations are concerned our enemy 
has shown an unexpected frugality with the 
new and costly skills that he has learned 
under his Soviet masters. He has used the 
past year and a half to train and season his 
apprentice air force. He has rotated his 
squadrons in and out of the combat zone 
so as to broaden his experience. Meanwhile, 
his technical proficiency has grown with the 
receipt of modern electronic equipment to 
guide and control both his aircraft and his 
antiaircraft weapons. Among other things, 
these technical improvements have made it 
possible for him to begin to operate with 
increasing effectiveness in an area from 
which he was previously excluded—that is, 
in night fighter operations against our 

In short, the enemy air power now drawn 
up against us beyond the Yalu has increased 
spectacularly both in quantity as well as in 
quality. As a result, the condition of equi- 
librium that we achicved last year at the cost 
of so much blood and treasure is apparently 
now at the razor’s edge. How the balance 
will fall may well depend upon how the ene- 
my elects to use his air power, now that he 
has it in such quantity and quality. It is 
always possible, of course, that he may go on 
using it as he has in the past, although that 
would be a strange act of self-denial in view 
of the enormous effort that has gone into the 
creation of the force. But one thing is cer- 
tain: We cannot permit the enemy to gain 
control of the air over Korea. 

Therefore I say that we are confronted 
with a grave threat. It rests now with the 
enemy to decide whether the Torean war 
is to enter a new and expanding phase or 
whether there will be an armistice. As mat- 
ters stand today, the choice will be his, not 
ours. 


Appointments to the Federal Judiciary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, there 


came to my desk today a memorandum 
of the American Bar Association which , 
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recommends to both parties, Republican 
and Democratic, a resolution regarding 
appointments to the Federal judiciary. 
The report is challenging, and concludes 
with this statement: 


On behalf of the American people and 
of the American bar, the undersigned com- 
mittee respectfully urges and requests that 
each of the two great political parties en- 
dorse the policy set forth in the proposed 
plank, include it in its platform upon which 
its respective candidates for Federal office 
shall stand, and unite in removing the prob- 
lem as an issue in the 1952 campaign. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed in full in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM OF AMERICAN BAA ASSOCIATION 
IN SUPPORT OF THE RESOLUTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION REGARDING APPOINTMENTS TO 
THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY 

To the committee on resolutions respectively 

of the Democratic and Republican Par- 
ties: 

On September 21, 1951, the assembly and 
the house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association adopted a resolution presented 
by Hon. John W. Davis, of New York City. It 
authorized the president of the association 
to appoint a special committee to request the 
adoption by the two major political parties 
of a plank pledging that only the best-quali- 
fied persons shall be selected for appointment 
to judicial offices and that before their ap- 
pointment a report on their qualifications 
and the recommendation of the judiciary 
committee of the American Bar Association 
shall be requested, 

The undersigned committee has been con- 
stituted by the American Bar Association in 
accordance with thatresolution. The follow- 
ing proposed plank has been prepared by the 
committee and with the authority and ap- 
proval of the house of delegates of the asso- 
ciation is respectfully submitted to the two 
major political parties for adoption: 


“JUDICIARY 


“A qualified and independent judiciary is 
indispensable to the maintenance of a co- 
ordinate branch of Government under our 
Constitution and to the protection of the 
freedom and the rights of every individual. 
We commend the policy of the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate dur- 
ing the past 6 years irrespective of party af- 
filiation, of requesting and considering a re- 
port and recommendation by the judiciary 
committee of the American Bar Association 
on nominees submitted by the President for 
judicial positions. Such policy shall be con- 
tinued. We pledge that only the best-quali- 
fied persons available shall be selected for 
appointment to judicial office and recommend 
that the good offices of the American Bar 
Association shall be availed of to accom- 
plish that purpose.” 

The adoption of the John W. Davis reso- 
lution at the 1951 convention was the result 
of long study of the problem of improving 
the selection of Federal judges. It was not 
inspired by any single incident. The de- 
termination of the American Bar Associa- 
tion to call upon each of the two major 
political parties to pledge itself and its can- 
didates to the purposes stated was a mere 
recognition of the opportunity and of the 
responsibility of each party to act in the 
interests of the people of our country. 

In contrast to a totalitarian state, our 
Government is a government of law and not 
of men. Now more than ever the mainte- 
nance of highest standards for the judiciary 
is imperative. The American Bar Associa- 


tion is in a position to give impartial and 
expert views to assist those responsible for 
the selection of our judges. The people of 
the country are entitled to look to the or- 
ganized bar of the Nation constantly to 
strive to insure that justice will be effec- 
tively and impartially administered. Im- 
provement in the administration of justice 
must be a continuing aim of the bar and of 
our Government, 

It will be observed that under the reso- 
lution the party would declare for the in- 
dispensability of “qualified and independ- 
ent” judges. It would pledge the party that 
“only the best qualified persons available 
shall be selected for appointment.” To ac- 
complish this it would endorse the continua- 
tion of the practice which has been already 
established by the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, under which, irrespective of party affilia- 
tion, the report and recommendation of the 
judiciary committee of the American Bar 
Association is requested and considered by 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate before 
passing on the President’s nominations. 

The American Bar Association created for 
the first time in 1946 a committee on the 
judiciary. The practice of the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee of requesting and consider- 
ing the report and recommendation of the 
American Bar Association was then inau- 
gurated when the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee was under the chairmanship of the Hon- 
orable ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, now 
its ranking Republican member. He said: 

“In the past, the opinions of the American 
Bar Association and other recognized legal 
groups have not been accorded the weight 
and respect which are their just due. In- 
stead, as I have indicated, political consider- 
ations have too often dominated the ap- 
pointment of Federal judges. So long as 
I am chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
full weight will be given to the recommenda- 
tion of recognized and respected legal groups, 
in contrast to those of political officials.” 

The following statement was made by Sen- 
ator McCarran, the present Democratic chair- 
man of the committee, as reported in the 
transcript of a hearing before a subcommit- 
tee appointed to consider a nomination for 
the Federal bench: 

“The committee should, and the chair- 
man of this committee, as a member of the 
committee and as representing the commit- 
tee certainly does, express its gratitude to the 
group of attorneys who come here repre- 
senting the American Bar Association today. 
You have done a piece of work that is most 
unpleasant for you, but most useful to us. 
It is about the only agency that we have 
that we can reach out and ask for advice. 
You have, on a number of occasions, effec- 
tively brought about results here. The mem- 
bers of the committee are indebted to you 
for the time you have given, for the dili- 
gence you bestow and for the advice you 
give, based upon the facts as you have pre- 
sented them here today. They have been 
presented here today coldly, impartially as 
I saw it, but nevertheless factually as I see 
it. It is not to say that this committee will 
on every occasion follow the advice of the 
American Bar Association, or the local bar 
associations, but it is to say that the com- 
mittee calls on you and in calling on you 
seeks your advice, and is grateful for it.” 

Upon the adoption of the John W. Davis 
resolution by the 1951 convention, leading 
American newspapers expressed their com- 
mendation of the action taken and recom- 
mended that the suggested course be fol- 
lowed by the political parties. Typical of 
the editorials is that of the New York Times 
published on September 24, 1951, excerpts 
from which are appended to this memo- 
randum. 

This proposed resolution imposes no in- 
terference with the method of appointment 
prescribed by the Constitution. The Con- 
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stitution provides that the President shall 
nominate and, by and with the consent of 
the Senate, shall appoint the members of the 
Federal judiciary. The resolution here pro- 
posed for inclusion in the platform of both 
major political parties recommends that 
the good offices of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, which are tendered, shall be availed 
of to accomplish the purpose of assuring 
that the best qualified persons available 
shall be selected for appointment to judicial 
office. No one knows better the qualifica- 
tions of a lawyer to hold the important posi- 
tion of a Federal judge than the members 
of his profession who have had close oppor- 
tunity to appraise his character and his work 
and his professional ability. 


CONCLUSION 


On behalf of the American people and 
of the American Bar, the undersigned Com- 
mittee respectfully urges and requests that 
each of the two great political parties en- 
dorse the policy set forth in the proposed 
plank, include it in its platform upon which 
its respective candidates for Federal office 
shall stand and unite in removing the prob- 
lem as an issue in the 1952 campaign. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JULIUS APPLEBAUM, 
New York, N. Y., 
Howarp F. Burns, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
JoHN W. Davis, 
New York, N. F., 
Morris B. MITCHELL, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
Cart B. Rrx, 
Milwaukee, Wis., 
HATTON W. SuMNERS, 
Dallas, Ter., 
HAROLD J. GALLAGHER, 
(Chairman), New York, N. V., 
Committee On Platforms of the Political 

Parties of the American Bar Association 

in Support of the Resolution of the 

Association Regarding Appointments to 

the Federal Judiciary. 


[From the New York Times of September 
24, 1951] 


To STRENGTHEN THE BENCH 


The assembly of the American Bar Associa- 
tion adopted a significant resolution last 
week. It was presented by John W. Davis, 
Democratic Presidential candidate in 1924. 
Its purpose is to strengthen the Federal 
bench by a closer scrutiny of the qualifica- 
tions of nominees. Making this resolution 
effective will require cooperation from a 
number of quarters, and it ought to be 
forthcoming. 

The bar association, first of all, will call 
on the two major political parties for that 
cooperation in putting planks into their 1952 
platforms. These planks would pledge the 
candidates to the statement that “only the 
best-qualified persons available shall be se- 
lected for appointment to judicial offices.” 
As a check on that qualification the plank 
would request a report and recommendation 
from the judiciary committee of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

If this plan can be successfully carried 
out it should go some distance in taking 
the element of partisan politics out of judi- 
cial nominations. Even more important, it 
would give some assurance that judgeships 
were something more than patronage plums. 
No branch of our Government more des- 
perately needs the most rigid adherence to 
the standards of merit and competence than 
the judiciary. A step such as this to make 
those standards, rather than political con- 
siderations, paramount is a move toward bet- 
ter government. The political parties will 
do well to follow the association’s lead and 
the President will be well advised to take 
note of it. 
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We Bleed in Korea Endlessly, Hopelessly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our boys are paying with their blood for 
an outright political war. There seems 
to be great excitement over the fact that 
the American Army is now bombing vari- 
ous dams and power installations in 
North Korea, especially in the House of 
Commons in England. Is it possible that 
English capital is invested in these in- 
stallations, which up to this time have 
been held sacrosanct, at the price of the 
slaughter of our boys? This sudden ex- 
citement in the English Parliament in- 
vites the question, why so little excite- 
ment over the loss of lives, and such great 
excitement over these material things in 
which somebody has invested? 

I take this occasion, under leave to ex- 
tend heretofore granted, to insert an edi- 
torial from the Miami (Fla.) Herald un- 
der date of Sunday, June 1, 1952: 

We BLEED IN KOREA ENDLESSLY, HOPELESSLY 

On Friday, most of our 48 States observed 
Memorial Day, a day set aside to honor the 
memory of those war veterans who gave their 
lives that the Nation might live. 

In modern times, Memorial Day, or Deco- 
ration Day as it is inappropriately called, has 
become a sports holiday rather than a period 
of sober reflection. 

The true purpose of the day has been en- 
gulfed in waves of pleasure and commercial- 
ism, 
We like to believe that our sons have not 
died in vain; that their heroism in the wars 
of the Republic has preserved and strength- 
ened our national heritage. 

Still, as we recall such slogans as “making 
the world safe for democracy” and “saving 
the free world against communism” the 
sonorous cliches of our holiday orators re- 
sound emptily from the thousand micro- 
phones. 

Their “messages” reveal little of the ‘reso- 
lute courage for which Americans have long 
been noted. They tend, instead, to repre- 
sent a mass apologia for expediency, and 
indecision as exemplified by our faltering 
and bungling course of action in Korea. 

The Korean war is nearing its second an- 
niversary. 

It has been an epic of death and destruc- 
tion invited by the failure of our states- 
manship and written in the blood of 108,977 
American casualties. 

The records show that failure of American 
policy in the Far East must be attributed to 
expediency rather than ignorance. The Rus- 
sian design for world conquest has always 
included China, Korea, Japan and India with 
utilization of their manpower and raw ma- 
terials, 

In November of 1944, Gen, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur advised Washington: 

“The history of the world will be written 
in the Pacific for the next 10,000 years. The 
lands touching the Pacific with their mil- 
lions of inhabitants will determine the course 
of history. Stalin also knows this Pacific 
picture and while fighting in Europe is actu- 
ally looking over his shoulder toward Asia.” 

In May 1945, Averell Harriman said that 
“in Stalin’s view the only satisfactory gov- 


ernment for Korea would unquestionably be 
a Bolshevik or Soviet government.” 

Still, at the Potsdam conference in July 
of 1945, it was agreed that both Russia and 
the United States would share the responsi- 
bility for the surrender of the Japanese 
armies in Korea. This agreement resulted in 
the now famous decision by the military to 
draw an arbitrary line at the 38th parallel, 
with the Russians operating north of the 
boundary and the Americans south of it. 

In his book Seven Decisions that Shaped 
History, Sumner Welles offers this revealing 
comment: 

“I am told this line was fixed because it 
seemed ‘convenient.’ Certainly it was fixed 
by Officials with no knowledge of what they 
were doing. * It is important to re- 
member that this step was not taken upon 
the initiative of the Soviet Union. The mis- 
take might well have been corrected by proper 
remedial action. Yet neither the White 
House, the State Department nor the War 
Department moved until it was far too late. 
The artificial barrier thus set up in Korea 
rapidly became an impermeable barrier.” 

When Russia entered the war against Japan 
only a few days before the Japs offered to sur- 
render, Russian troops immediately invaded 
North Korea while elements of the American 
forces moved into South Korea. 

But, as Alice Widener writes in the Ameri- 
can Mercury, “The Russians had a plan; we 
did not, Thus Korean Communists, who had 
been training in Moscow even before the war 
started, moved in with Russian troops and 
at once organized a Communist ‘Korean 
People's Interim Committee.“ 

In a situation where there was no common 
command, Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge of the 
United States forces, attempted to offset 
Russian looting and infiltration by forming 
a Korean Advisory Council with the assist- 
ance of the Korean Democrtaic Party. 

From then on, North and South Korea were 
divided both militarily and politically with 
the Communists forming the Peoples Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea and the followers 
of Syngman Rhee establishing the Republic 
of Korea which was immediately recognized 
by the United States and the United Na- 
tions. 

When the United Nations ordered all for- 
eign troops out of Korea, both the Russians 
and the Americans complied, but the Com- 
munists had a well trained army in North 
Korea while the official Korean Republic pos- 
sessed only a constabulary force equipped 
with small weapons. 

The Congress of the United States appro- 
priated $10,000,000 for military assistance 
to South Korea but when the Communists 
attacked in June of 1950, only $200 worth of 
signal wire had actually arrived. 

On the diplomatic side, our judgment was 
even worse. In several speeches, Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson dismissed Korea as of 
no particular importance, stating that our 
defense perimeter runs along the Aleutians 
to Japan and then goes to the Ryukyus.” 

Senator Tom CONNALLY, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, shared 
Acheson’s view as did General Omar Bradley 
who testified that “Korea is not part of our 
strategic long-range defense.” 

Statements such as these, coming from 
men who held important positions within 
our Goverment, were an open invitation to 
war and the North Koreans struck with full 
force on June 25, 1950. 

At that moment, President Truman, with- 
out consulting General MacArthur, reversed 
our declared foreign policy and ordered 
MacArthur “to give the Republic of Korea 
cover and support.” A few days later, Amer- 
ican troops were in Korea and the rest is 
tragic history. 
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President Truman was warmly commended 
in the summer of 1950 for moving promptly 
to halt Communist aggression. 

But either through ignorance or charac- 
teristic stubborness, he failed to correctly 
appraise the Communist strength. What 
was launched as a mere “police action” has 
since proved to be one of the most costly 
and bloody wars in American history. 

Even when General MacArthur held the 
initiative, he was forbidden to use his air 
power against the vulnerable areas of Man- 
churia from which the Communists were 
being supplied with arms. 

The State Department was determined not 
to risk an open break with Russia but its 
restraining hand also removed any hope of 
ultimate victory. 

Under these conditions, MacArthur sought 
a truce in the field. One day later, he was 
relieved of his command. 

But within 4 months, when a spokesman 
for the Soviet Union suggested that truce 
talks be held, we began negotiating with the 
enemy and have been doing so futilely ever 
since. 

Our early objective of unifying the Ko- 
reans as a free people has long since been 
forgotten. 

Our military leaders no longer talk of 
victory. 

For political reasons, the administration 
is seeking any kind of a truce, no matter 
how shameful or degrading it may be. 

The disgraceful prison riots on Koje Is- 
land are a direct result of civilian interven- 
tion by the State Department into a military 
problem. 

While our representatives at the truce 
talks were being insulted and demeaned for 
months upon end, the Communists suc- 
ceeded in building up their strength to the 
point where there is no longer any chance 
for us to launch a successful offensive, 

The U. N. forces are outnumbered in the 
air and on the ground. 

U. S. News & World Report says in its 
current issue that the war itself will drag 
on, with no truce, no big offensive, no try 
for a win, just slow, draggy fighting, and 
no end in sight. 

That means continued fighting for half a 
million American youths; casualties averag- 
ing 1,000 a month; plane losses of about 1,000 
a year, and a dollar cost of $7,500,000,000 
n year. 

Such a bleeding operation can go on for 
years. Some military authorities predict 
10 years of inconclusive conflict. 

During the first 2 years of war in Korea, 
1,000,000 families have had sons in that war 
zone;17,000 American boys have been killed 
in action, and $15,000,000,000 has been spent. 

And what has actually been achieved? 

Containment of Russia or communism? 

Not at all. 

Russian-directed Communist forces can 
stage an end run around Korea any time they 
choose and push ahead to richer rewards. 

But it suits the Soviet Union to pin down 
most of our battle-tramed troops in Korea 
and drain our economic strength. 

Having gotten into this mess through a 
combination of political expediency and fat- 
headed diplomacy, how do we extricate our- 
selves? 

Even though we stay in Korea, there can 
be no victory. 

If we pull out at this stage, we are admit- 
ting defeat and probably wrecking the effort 
to build a defense army in Europe. 

There seems to be no solution in sight. 

But, as angered and frustrtaed individuals, 
we can at least express our feelings at the 
polls next November. 

JOHN S. KNIGET, 
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Give World War I Vets the Pension They 


Deserve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the doughboys of 1917-18 are 
approaching the time in life when they 
are thinking of security in their later 
years. Many of them find it difficult 
to keep going with their reduced income 
brought about by undermined health 
and disabilities from Europe's battle- 
fields. 

As one who has fought for veterans’ 
pensions during my 13 years in the Con- 
gress, I urge the immediate passage of 
H. R. 8298, the Hall bill, to provide pen- 
sions for all World War I veterans. 

I have visited my legion, VFW, and 
DAV groups in the past few months 
throughout the souther tier. I find the 
members anxious to see fair play given 
the veterans of World War I. 

We have never flinched from our re- 
sponsibility to other veterans. The GAR 
was recognized after the Civil War. The 
Spanish War veterans came into their 
pensions in due time. 

Now we should not delay early action 
in favor of the boys of World War I. 
Pass H. R. 8298 and see that justice is 
done to these deserving heroes. 

The Hall bill reads as follows: 


H. R. 8298 


A bill to provide pensions for all World 
War I veterans 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who 
(1) served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States at any time between April 5, 1917, 
and July 3, 1921; (2) was honorably dis- 
charged from such service either after 90 
days or more of service or for disability in- 
curred in service in line of duty; and (3) 
either (A) is 60 years of age or over, or (B) 
has a disability of 10 percent or more and is 
55 years of age or over, shall be entitled to 
receive a pension of $75 per month. If any 
such a person is, on account of physical or 
mental disabilities, helpless or blind as to 
need or require the regular aid and attend- 
ance of another person, he shall be entitled 
to receive a pension of $100 per month in 
lieu of such pension of $75 per month. 

Sec, 2. The original award of a pension to 
any person under this act shall be effective 
from the date of application or the first day 
of the second month following the enact- 
ment of this act, whichever is later. 

Src. 3. No pension or compensation pay- 
able to any person under any law or veterans’ 
regulation in force on the date of the en- 
actment of this act shall be reduced or dis- 
continued by reason of any provision of this 
act, but a person may elect to receive pension 
under this act notwithstanding. 

Sec. 4. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 


Altoona, Pa., Is the Home of the Greatest 
Railway Shop System in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 60 years the residents of Al- 
toona, Pa., have been proud of its great 
railway shops. The following editorial 
taken from the columns of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror of June 21, 1952, speaks 
the sentiments of all Altoonans: 

The editorial follows: 

WE BUILD 

What do you do in Altoona? Quite often 
this question is asked of the Altoonan away 
from home. There are, of course, many an- 
swers that can be given all with a certain 
degree of correctness, 

Altoona is the home of the greatest rail- 
road shop system in the world. For more 
than 60 years Altoonans have been proud 
of that fact and producer still of the fine 
array of mechanics that have manned those 
shops and made them great. 

We build much more than mere cars and 
locomotives in this great system of shops. 
Here amid the blistering heat of midsummer 
and the bitter cold of a mountain winter we 
build a safe and efficient form of transpor- 
tation. Our men are more than mere hew- 
ers of wood and artisans in steel and alum- 
inum. For more than five generations now 
they have been building better and safer 
forms of transportation for men and women 
and for the children of men. They also have 
built vehicles for the better transportation 
of the goods that men use. 

When the old wooden cars were replaced 
by the metal cars that made travel safer, the 
men of the Altoona shops learned new crafts 
and became skilled in the use of metal. 
When steam locomotives were replaced in 
certain parts of the system with electric loco- 
motives, the mechanics of Altoona soon mas- 
tered the art of building electric engines. 
When the Diesel engine started to displace 
steam on other sections of the road, Altoona’s 
men attended night classes until they had 
mastered the art of repairing Diesels. 

When air conditioning became one of the 
modern needs for rail travel, it presented 
many problems in construction and opera- 
tion, but once again Altoona’s fine mechanics 
mastered the details of air conditioning and 
built these units into the cars that were to 
service the travelers of a Nation, to take them 
to their destination in safety and comfort. 

Is it any great wonder then that when new 
industries began to locate here some years 
ago as a result of a desire on the part of 
Altoonans to diversify their industries and 
make more jobs available for the coming 
generations, they found here the kind of 
workers that operate industries well? The 
tradition of craftsmanship has been pre- 
served in this city and the skills that 
manned a hundred separate operations in the 
great railroad shops were adapted to other 
forms of work. 

As the new industries grew and prospered 
here and others were added to the ever- 
growing list, one thing stood out in the at- 
tention of those who managed the new in- 
dustries. Here was a city where the safe 
operation of machines was more than a tra- 
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dition, here were men and women who could 
operate machinery in safety and at a profit 
for the owners, 

We wish that we had some magic formula 
to propose that would eliminate the periodic 
layoffs that seem to plague this great indus- 
trial city of ours from time to time. They 
serve to remind us that modern man is so 
interdependent upon his fellowman, but they 
do not add to the economic stability of the 
city. Perhaps they are a part of the trans- 
portation industry, but it seems to us that 
men who have been part and parcel of that 
industry for more than a century could per- 
haps come up with an answer that would 
avert many of them. 

We know that when there is a shutdown 
in steel or in coal or in any other commodity 
which this great work horse of the railroads 
moves from place to place there is bound to 
be less freight to haul during the period of 
the shutdown. Some slowdown on the num- 
ber of crews working would, of course, be 
unavoidable. Perhaps there may be times 
when a reduction in shop forces also may 
be a necessity. It seems to us, however, that 
careful forethought and some planning could 
lessen the degree of the shutdown in the 
shops since there is always a rush to get 
things hauled and a shortage of cars and 
locomotive power when the shutdown in the 
basic commodity is over. 

Men build better and work more efficiently 
when they are contented and when they 
have peace of mind. We believe that it 
would be just good business to spend some 
extra time and thought on ways in which 
to keep the work schedule as regular as pos- 
sible with as few shutdowns as possible. 

Diversification of industry here is going 
to help this situation somewhat, but it will 
not be of much help to the man who is laid 
off or to his family. We who build also own 
in part the railroad whose shops we work 
in. On dividend payment dates the divi- 
dend checks of the railroad are in evidence 
throughout the district. Perhaps we have 
been remiss as stockholders in not writing 
to those who direct this gigantic business of 
ours, reminding them that here in the moun- 
tain fastness of Pennsylvania dwell not only 
those who build, but those who own in part 
this great industrial titan of the modern 
age. It might not be too much to ask for 
the type of planning that will not upset our 
economy from time to time and for year 
after year. 

For a hundred years ours has been an 
economy of working men. We started from 
scratch, as the saying goes, and for a cen- 
tury we have built railroad, thought railroad, 
dreamed railroad and in a very real sense 
breathed railroad. There was little capital 
here to start with except that capital which 
was invested by the railroad. Gradually over 
the years a little of the money earned here 
was retained by those who earned it. Men 
invested their first capital in homes and 
here we have a city of home owners. 

Later they invested part of their savings 
in railroad stock, in business enterprises and 
in other ways so that today the city and 
surrounding territory are not devoid of cap- 
ital. Gradually, almost painfully, we have 
emerged from that scratch line of a century 
ago. 

The golden years are still ahead. May men 
use them wisely. May all who owe their 
start in life to this city of the mountains 
remember their debt and do something for 
those who are yet to come. May the day 
come when men who work and men who di- 
rect work remember their common ancestry 
and sit down together and work out a plan 
for tomorrow and may that tomorrow be a 
bright and shiny day for Altoona and all 
those who love Altoona. It could become 
known as the best city in which to work and 
live and in which to rear a family. It will 
become just that if we all give it our best. 
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Reds, Beaten in Battle, Accused of 
Killing Wounded GI’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
House has appropriated a great deal of 
money to investigate the Katyn mas- 
sacres. I have tried by my resolution 
to point up that similar massacres have 
taken place in Korea against our own 
boys and other soldiers of the United 
Nations. The following story which ap- 
peared in the Long Island Sunday Press 
of June 22, 1952, and written by Victor 
Kendrick, of the United Press, shows the 
brutality employed by the Chinese and 
North Korean Reds in killing American 
soldiers. 

I hope that every Member of the House 
will read this carefully because it proves 
the point that I tried to make in my 
resolution: 

REDS, BEATEN IN BATTLE, ACCUSED OF KILLING 
WouNveD GI's 
(By Victor Kendrick) 

Toxyo.—Chinese troops, badly defeated in 
their heaviest attack of the year against 
green U. N. infantry regiments, killed 


‘wounded Allied soldiers rather than take 


them prisoner, dispatches from Korea said 
today. 

The dispatches said the Chinese killed 
many Allied soldiers wounded on the bat- 
tlefield as they retreated northward, unable 
to face the Allied replacements who wielded 
their bayonets like battle-hardened veterans. 

The Allied troops killed or wounded more 
than 400 Chinese in the battle—the heaviest 
assault of the year against United Nations 
positions commanding the route of a possi- 
ble Communist summer offensive. 

It was the twenty-first Communist at. 
tempt to win back the three hills in the 
Chorwon area of west Korea taken by the 
Forty-fifth Division 10 days ago—and it was 
the twenty-first enemy defeat. 

Patrols of the Oklahoma National Guard 
Division ran into new opposition later in 
the day and the Allied infantrymen dug in 
for another expected Red attack. 

The shooting of the wounded Americans 
was disclosed when American and Filipino 
survivors of the earlier battle went into the 
field to recover the bodies of their comrades. 
Some of the Americans had been shot in the 
head as they lay wounded. 

The heavy ground fighting overshadowed 

the air war in which American Sabre jets 
shot down one Communist MIG-15 fighter 
over the North Korean capital of Pyongyang 
in a dog fight with five Russian-built planes. 
Credit for the kill went jointly to First Lt. 
Donald A. McLean of Rochester, N. Y., and 
First Lt. William D. Angle, of Neodesha, 
Kans. 
The Communist ground attack yesterday 
was beaten by the One Hundred and Seventy- 
ninth Regiment of the division and the 
Philippine Nineteenth Battalion. The men 
met 3,500 screaming Chinese with cold steel 
and pushed them back. 

Lt. Gen. John W. (Iron Mike) O'Daniel, 
commander of the United States Army, First 
Corps, said the new men were capable of 
attacking the enemy or of crushing any 
enemy offensive. 


The Communists’ attack under cover of a 
heavy artillery barrage poured 60 shells a 
minute on the defenders. The United States 
soldiers climbed out of foxholes and took on 
the enemy in hand-to-hand combat with 
bayonets and grenades, 

B-26 attack bombers came in low over 
the battle area to bomb concentrations. 

The Communist attack, a pincer movement 
designed to cut off the hill positions, lasted 
4 hours. But the Reds jabbed back in 
lighter probes for two more hours. 

O'Daniel had high praise for the Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos—many in battle for the 
first time. 

“They made an outstanding record, and 
understand fully the mission of the United 
Nations troops in Korea,” he said, “And 
er are determined to achieve that mis- 

on.” 

O'Daniel said their morale is at an all-time 
high and that “the replacement of today is 
so well trained that rarely has the enemy’s 
recent attacks reached our own positions. 
In the same manner, our replacement is 
ready for attack.” 


The So-Called Soldiers’ Voting Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
again confronted with the request for 
the passage of a so-called soldiers’ voting 
bill, such as we defeated in the House in 
1944, by an overwhelming majority. 

It is simply another attempt to have 
the Federal Government take over the 
rights of the States in supplying ballots 
to our servicemen in the Armed Forces. 
It would also limit the ballot to candi- 
dates for national office, and would not 
give the serviceman the right to vote for 
State, county, district, and municipal 
Offices. Every State in this Union has 
an absentee ballot law, and every one of 
them sent ballots to their servicemen, 
enabling them to vote not only for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Senators, and Con- 
gressmen, but for every State office, every 
local office, every county office, and every 
district office. 

I led the fight against this so-called 
Federal ballot in 1944, and under per- 
mission granted me, I am inserting at 
this point the closing speech I made 
against this unnecessary measure at that 
time, February 2, 1944. 

The matter referred to follows: 

STATES RIGHTS SOLDIERS VOTING BILL 
(Speech of Hon. JoHN E. RANKIN, of Mis- 
sissippi, in the House of Representatives, 

February 2, 1944) 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, as I listened 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON], who seems to have strayed so far from 
the beaten path of his usual constitutional 
attitude, to follow a will-o’-the-wisp of an 
opinion rendered by the attorney general of 
Virginia, I said to myself, “Shades of John 
Marshall, shades of Thomas Jefferson, shades 
of James Madison, shades of Patrick Henry. 
When did an attorney general of Virginia 
assume the right to read a clause out of the 
Constitution of the United States.” He re- 
minded me of that expression of Shakespeare; 
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“Man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high 
heaven 
As make the angels weep.” 


If that opinion is sound, we might as well 
abolish the Supreme Court, not only the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but 
the supreme courts of the various States of 
this Union. Public Act 712 attempts to fix 
the qualifications for voters in violation of 
section 2 of article I of the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides that 
“Electors of each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature.” 

After that provision had been in the Con- 
stitution for 126 years, and for 35 years under 
the eagle eye of John Marshall, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, and the greatest in 
all probability that the Union has ever had, 
it was reenacted in the seventeenth amend- 
ment without any qualification. So, when 
the attorney general of Virginia attempts by 
that verbose argument to read that pro- 
vision out of the Constitution and hold valid 
a law that is conceded by almost everyone 
else will be held unconstitutional, in order 
to induce us to tie into it legislation that 
would not only violate the Constitution, but 
would wreck the election machinery of the 
various States, I must say to my friend from 
Virginia that I cannot follow the argument 
of that attorney general. I say that with 
all deference to the gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Rogertson], whom we all love and 
admire. 

Mr. Cocmran. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not at this time. 

Mr. Cocuran. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi a question pertinent 
to the remarks that he is making. 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Cocuran. The gentleman has read 
from the Constitution. Will the gentleman 
read section 4, of article I, of the Constitu- 
tion, which reserves to Co: the right 
to change the laws and regulations of the 
States? 

Mr. RaNRIN. With reference to the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress? 

Mr. Cochnax. Will the gentleman read 
that provision? 

Mr. RANKIN, It does not say anything of 
the kind, 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman can read the 
English language? 

Mr. RANKIN. It does not say anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Yes; it does, if the gentle- 
man will read it, and he understands the 
English language. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi who is now speaking understands ex- 
actly what it means. He does not need any 
lecture from the gentleman from Missouri. 
It reads as follows: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed to each State by the legis- 
lature thereof, but the Congress may at any 
time by law make or alter such regulations, 
except as to the places of choosing Senators.” 

That is what it says. It does not say it 
shall alter the qualifications of electors. 

Mr. COCHRAN. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi knows this reserved to the States the 
right to make or alter such regulations ex- 
cept as to the places of choosing Senators. 
That is no longer operative because of the 
provisions of the Norris amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not yield further. The 
gentleman is so far wrong that it is useless 
for me to argue with him. 

Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana for a question. 

Mr. O'Connor. I would like to have an 
interpretation of the Supreme Court decision 
in the case of United States against Clason, 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not going to go into 
any interpretation of a Supreme Court de- 
cision. I want to speak on this bill. 

Mr. O'Connor. This has to do with this 
bill. 

Mr. RANKIN. God knows if the present 
Supreme Court rendered the decision I would 
certainly have to scrutinize it with care. I 
am backed up in that by Justice Roberts, 
one of the ablest lawyers on the Supreme 
Court, this morning. One or two men on 
the Supreme Court of the United States have 
pulled that august tribunal down to the 
lowest level it has ever reached in the esti- 
mation of the American people. 

The last hope of constitutional govern- 
ment, which is democracy as we know it, 
rests in the Congress of the United States, 
and especially in the House of Represent- 
atives. For that reason I have gone through 
this battle to preserve the Constitution and 
to preserve the rights of the States and 
guarantee to those boys who are fighting our 
battles that when they come back they will 
find that flag flying over the same institu- 
tions their fathers established. That is the 
reason I am going through all this punish- 
ment at the hands of those who would de- 
prive our soldiers and sailors of their rights. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, a day or two ago the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SABATH] sup- 
posedly representing the Committee on 
Rules, but really attacking the attitude of 
the majority of that committee, took the 
floor and questioned us who are trying to 
pass this constitutional bill, and said we 
were trying to keep the soldiers from voting. 
That statement is absolutely without foun- 
dation. Of all men on earth for him to make 
that charge against, I ought to be among 
the last. The last one to make such a charge 
should be the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH]. 

Whether I have been right or wrong, if I 

have sinned with reference to the service- 
men of this country, it has been in leaning 
to their side, because I have gone through 
the fiery furnace for two decades, fighting 
for the servicemen who have fought our 
battles. 
f Years ago, when I did not hear the verbose 
gentleman from Illinois protesting, we dis- 
covered a racket against ex-servicemen in 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. One man had 98 
ex-soldiers in St. Elizabeths Hospital, for 
whom he was the guardian. He paid little 
or no attention to them, but he had almost 
a million dollars of their money in the bank. 
I went after him. It resulted in a very seri- 
ous physical difficulty, but I finally con- 
vinced President Coolidge and he removed 
him from office. We went out to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital and on writs of habeas cor- 
pus released 19 of those men who were not 
crazy and some of them never had been 
crazy. Go back and read my brief at that 
time in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Oh, 
where was Roderick then? Where was the 
gentleman from Illinois then, wnen I was 
trying to protect those helpless ex-service- 
men who were incarcerated in St. Elizabeths, 
and some of whom were not crazy and never 
had been. 

In 1933, when the Democrats came into 
power, one of the first bills that came before 
the House was the economy bill. When I 
think of it, I feel like transposing the words 
of Addison, and, instead of using the 
word “eternity,” exclaiming, “Economy, thou 
pleasing, dreadful thought.” 

Poor old Billy Connery, of Massachusetts, 
who has now passed to the Great Beyond, 
and I were the two men who were called to 
the White House who stood up and opposed 
the cutting down or taking away from those 
disabled men the compensation they were 
getting. We knew that many of them were 


dying in the hospitals of this country of 
tuberculosis and other fatal maladies. We 
knew that they knew that if they were cut 
off, that is, if these presumptive cases were 
cut off, their wives and children would be 
left in many cases without anything to live 


on; a great many of them would be left 


entirely destitute. When they heard of the 
passage of that bill, several of them turned 
their faces to the wall and died of the shock. 
Oh, where were these critics of mine then 
who are now playing politics and clamoring 
to give the soldiers a bob-tailed ballot that 
they will probably resent? 

After the last war we decided we had not 
paid the soldiers enough. They were en- 
titled to $60 a month. It took a 17-year 
battle to get it paid, and we had to over- 
ride the veto of every President it was put 
up to, and I helped to do it. 

In 1930 those boys came here. They called 
it a march on Washington. I saw those 
men; I was out there among them. They 
were nothing in God's world but ragged, 
hungry soldiers who had fought our battles, 
and who had come here asking the Govern- 
ment of the United States to pay them the 
money that we had already said we owed 
them. I have no apology to make for that. 
They were within their rights, 

It was my bills that put the widows and 
orphans of these men who had service-con- 
nected disabilities, but who died from other 
causes, on the roll during those years of 
depression through which we passed. By the 
way, I want to say with reference to the 
economy bill: They took that money away 
from those disabled soldiers and put people 
on the pay roll who had never worked or 
fought, either, and probably some of them 
never will. Am I to be criticized by men who 
say, “Give us this bill, and we will go to 
town"? What town? Chicago? 

I introduced a bill here, or a resolution, 
to straighten out the jurisdiction of vet- 
erans’ legislation. We sent it to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and the representatives of 
the great veterans’ organizations went with 
me before the Committee on Rules and asked 
for it to be voted out. The chairman of the 
Committee on Rules [Mr. SaparH] never did 
give us a vote on it. It stayed there a solid 
year, and we had to file a petition in the 
well and get 218 signers to get it before the 
House. The resolution was passed, and 
through what I consider an erroneous ruling 
there was some question raised as to whether 
or not we have cured the evil. I am asking 
the Committee on Rules now to override 
the chairman, if necessary, and bring that 
corrected resolution out. 

In the meantime the Senate put a rider 
on a bill that came before the Committee on 
Ways and Means affecting veterans’ insur- 
ance. Unfortunately, they left a loophole 
that is one of the most unjust propositions to 
disabled veterans I have ever known. The 
men of the First World War who kept up 
their insurance and who have become perma- 
nently and totally disabled may collect their 
insurance monthly, as long as they live or re- 
main in that condition. But in this legisla- 
tion they left that provision out of the bill. 
When these boys that we have in the service 
now come home, permanently and totally 
disabled, they cannot collect their insurance. 
It is payable only after the death of the 
veteran, Now, if that measure had come be- 
fore the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation, where it belongs, that would have 
been straightened out. I still have a resolu- 
tion for a rule on a bill to take care of the 
widows and orphans before the Committee on 
Rules. Many of those boys died really from 
service-connected disabilities that they could 
not prove. But their widows have gone on 
and tried to rear and care for their little chil- 
dren and educate them as best they could. 

Today many of those children are fighting 
the battles of this Nation on every front in 
the world. 
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Not only that, but last year I told you in 
advance that when the time came I was going 
to raise the base pay of the men in the Armed 
Forces to $50 a month. I meant what I said. 
I offered an amendment for that purpose and 
it passed by a vote of more than 10 to 1. 
Strange to say, some of the very stalwarts 
who are now fighting me and criticizing me 
in the press and on the floor of both Houses 
voted against that amendment. 

Go to the men in the service and ask them 
how they regard me. Go to the men in the 
hospitals in your State; do not come to my 
State but go to your own State and ask them. 
Go to the widows and orphans of World War 
veterans and ask them if they think I would 
take from the servicemen of this country 
anything that belongs to them and see what 
answer you will get. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Max. In my State election officers are 
required to sign—— 

Mr, RANKIN. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky does not mind, please let us take that 
matter up a little later. 

So much, Mr. Chairman, for my services to 
the servicemen. I have never attempted to 
ride the veterans politically. When I go 
home to make a campaign I have something 
else to talk about, besides playing up to the 
servicemen. But I am not going to sit idly 
by and have a man strut down here in the 
well of the House and accuse me of trying to 
keep the soldiers from voting when I am do- 
ing my eternal best to give them the right 
to vote in a constitutional election for every- 
thing from President to constable—and also 
to vote in the primaries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky for a question. 

Mr. May. I was going to say to the gentle- 
man that in my State the State law requires 
that two election officials of opposite political 
faiths endorse the backs of the ballots. It 
provides a penalty to the extent of being a 
felony and carrying imprisonment in the 
penitentiary for willful failure to do so, and 
provides also that the ballot cannot be 
counted unless it is so endorsed. How 
would they count one of those ballots under 
that law without going to the penitentiary? 

Mr. RANKIN. If they counted the ballots 
provided for in the Worley bill, this bob- 
tailed ballot, they would go to the State 
penitentiary; and if they did not count them 
they would be subject to the Federal peni- 
tentiary. . 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will after a while. 

The same thing applies to my State. 

I now yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. It is not 
a fact that the Federal law would supersede 
the State law in every respect, provided the 
Federal law were constitutional? 

Mr. RANKIN. Listen; I cannot yield fur- 
ther. The gentleman has answered his own 
question. It is not constitutional; there is 
no use to argue that point any longer; 
the Worley bill is not constitutional. I just 
read the sections of the Constitution it vio- 
lates. Not only that but it violates the con- 
stitution of practically every State in the 
Union, certainly of my State. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
further question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. I yielded 
to the gentleman yesterday and tried to be 
courteous, 

Mr. RANKIN. I will have to yield to the 
governor again. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. I cer- 
tainly would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would not look at me so ugly and get so mad. 


Mr. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is seeing 


things. He is evidently thinking of his op- 
ponent, Governor Hoey. 


of an opponent who 
would not be discourteous to anybody under 


of anybody’s 
going to the penitentiary in any State for 
respecting it as the supreme law of the 
land? 


Mr. RANKIN. A fellow asked John Sharp 
Williams a question like that one time. John 
Sharp said: “That makes me think of a 
questior I have been wanting to ask you. 
Do you think if the moon was made of tim- 
ae cheese that moonshine would smell 

* 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
further question, just one more question? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield when the House 
quits laughing, so I can hear. 

Mr. Morrtson of North Carolina. I am 
certain my friend's recollection must be 
wrong because I cannot believe that John 
Sharp Williams ever dodged a question as 
the gentleman has dodged this. 

Mr. RANKIN. I doubt if John Sharp Wil- 
ams ever had a question of that type put 
up to him, because he knew that if a law 
was unconstitutional, that settled it. 

Mr. Manasco. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. Mawnasco. I want to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to a brief placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on September 

Mr. Rann. Wait a minute; let me finish 
with the gentleman from North Carolina. 
I want to say to the gentieman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Morrison] that the law he 
refers to is unconstitutional, this Lucas- 
Worley bill, and Public Law No. 712 passed 
last year, both violate those clauses of the 
Constitution; and all the perfumes of Arabia 
would rot sweeten them. Nothing he could 
do would help them, they are unconstitu- 
tional, null and void. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. That is 
the opinion of the gentleman, but just as 
good lawyers as he is and who love the 
South as well as he does do not agree with 
him. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am one who loves not 
Caesar less but Rome more. Some of those 
lawyers in the South, I fear, love their own 
political positions more than they love the 
Constitution of the United States; and for 
that reason they bend, they warp thelr judg- 
ment to try to make something constitution- 
al that is not only not constitutional but 
dangerous In the extreme. 

I now yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. 

Mr. Manasco. I wanted to call attention to 
a statement made by the attorney general of 
Virginia on September 22, 1942; the junior 
Senator from Virginia inserted in the Recorp 
an opinion by the attorney general declar- 
ing that the poll-tax bill was unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, of course. The attorney 
general seems to have changed his position as 
the gentleman from North Carolina, Gov- 
ernor Morrison, did on yesterday. He was 
making an argument, and when I asked him 
if he would be opposed to a bill that was 
unconstitutional, he answered—well, his 
answer reminded me of the colored fellow 
who was stealing a ride on a railroad train 
one night when it was wrecked. He was 
thrown clear of the wreck and ran from the 
train so fast that he hooked his chin over a 
clothes line. When he finally quit spinning 
he was turned around in the opposite direc- 


tion and continued running so fast that he 
ran back into the train and broke his leg. 
That is what the gentleman from North 
Carolina did on yesterday in his argument; 
he met himself back with such a 
collision that I am surprised he is able to be 
on the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. Morztson of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I cannot yield further. 

Mr. Morrison of North Carolina. Then let 
me alone. 

Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I am sorry; I cannot 


Now, Mr. Chairman, who is behind this 
bill? Who is the chief sponsor of it? The 
chief publicist is PM, the uptown edition of 
the Communist Daily Worker that is being 
financed by the tax-escaping fortune of 
Marshall Field III, and the chief broadcaster 
for it is Walter Winchell—alias no telling 
what. 


Mr. Horrman. Who is he? 

Mr. RANKIN. The little kike I was telling 
you about the other day who called this body 
the “House of Reprehensibles.” 

Now, let us see what this bill does. I 
have been trying to find out who wrote this 
Lucas-Worley bill, and I want to give the 
gentleman from Texas a clean bill of health; 
he did not write it. I want to go a step 
further and give him a little more clearance, 
because I do not think he knows who did 
write the original bill. I am sure that the 
distinguished gentieman at the other end of 
the Capitol did not write it. We are told 
that the original Green-Lucas-Worley bill 
Was prepared by a man who pronounced his 
mame Werler,“ but who spells it W-e-c-h- 
s-l-e-r, Herbert T. Wechsler, down in the De- 
partment of Justice—I mean in the Attorney 
General's department. 

Mr. Sasat. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RaNKIN. No; I will not yield further. 

Mr. Sanarn. For a correction? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. SasatH. The orginal bill was drafted 
by the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 

Y]. 

Mr. Raxxrx. No; the gentleman from Illi- 
nois is just as “wong” on that as he is about 
some other things. 

This man pronounces his name “Wexler.” 
I want to connect up this PM now. If you 
are going to bring in the Communist Party 
to write the legislation for Congress, let us 
find it out. This man Wechsler—and I will 
put this m the Rrconnp— was a member of the 
legal advisory committee of the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense, legal arm of the Com- 
munist Party, together with Joseph R. Brod- 
sky, attorney for the Communist Party; Ben 
David, Jr, Communist councilman of New 
York City; David J. Bentall, Communist at- 
torney and candidate of Chicago; Carol King, 
attorney for Harry Bridges; and others con- 
nected with Communist cases such as Leo 
Gallagher, Edward Kuntz, Edward Lamb, 
Yetta Land, Saul C. Waldbaum, A. L. Wirin, 
and so forth. Now, let us take a look at 
today’s issue of PM. On page 4 appears the 
names of Members who voted for the previ- 
ous question on yesterday. On the next page 
there is a venomous attack on every man 
who voted to uphold the rules of the House 
or who voted for the previous question, and 
it is signed by James A. W-e-c-h-s-l-e-r, 
spelled exactly like the name of the man 
that they say prepared the original Lucas- 
Worley bill. He comes out in PM to de- 
nounce us Members of Congress because we 
do not fall for their propaganda. 

The other day the gentleman from New 
Mexico, our angelic friend from the Far 
West [Mr. ANDERSON] almost sprouted wings 
talking about the fraud we were going to 
perpetrate and, lo and behold, as a result 
the gentleman from New Mexico has his pic- 
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ture in PM with approval; which ordinarly 
is the kiss of death. I certainly hope if 
they ever put my picture in that scurrilous 
publication they will denounce me for every- 
thing they can think of, because every time 
that thing shows up in my district, when 


nistic kikes, they will have more respect for 
me 


Mr. Chairman, it is useless for me to com- 
ment on the message that came in here the 


Party as laid down by Thomas Jefferson. I 


im ev 
nate that he let that message come in here 


you this bobtailed ballot that they figure on 

him. They tell you that a State 
ballot will be too heavy to send. I heard the 
gentleman from Virginia quote some figures 
which I hope he will correct before they go 
into the Recorp, because I did a little fgur- 
ing myself. Assume there are 12,000,000 
men in the Army, and they use troy weight 
which I presume they do. That will be 1,- 
000,000 pounds, because none cf these bal- 
lots will weigh over an ounce. I showed you 
that on yesterday. Two pages of the New 
York Times will only weigh six-tenths of an 
ounce. Suppose they weighed a full ounce! 
That would only be 1,000,000 pounds, I be- 
lieve there are 2,000 pounds in a ton, so 
that would only be 500 tons. That would 
not overload the mail and it would not over- 
burden the traffic. 

Let me tell you something else: I like Sec- 
retary Stimson personally, and I like Secre- 
tary Knox personally, although I do not 
agree with their political views all the time. 
The last time they tried to run a political 
party they carried both Maine and Vermont, 
in spite of all I could do. j 

The CHARMAN. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. i 

Mr. WWVorLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, my proposal 
today is to leave the election machinery 
in the hands of the States. Every State in 
the Union is moving its primary elections 
back so they will have ample time to send 
these ballots. Everyone who is trying to 
stall off and delay this legislation is keep- 
ing the soldiers of Illinois and Pennsylvania 
from having the opportunity to vote in the 
primaries which take place in those States 
in April. 

Now, let us see about this ballot. They 
are moving their primary back to allow 90 
days before election. Mississippi, Georgia, 
Iowa, Ohio, and other States are doing that. 
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Let us see what you propose to send them. 
This bobtailed ballot is not a printed ballot 
with your name on it. The one we propose 
to send them is a ballot with the names 
of all candidates printed on it. If your name 
is printed on here so the man can read it 
ke will not have to fill out any blanks. This 
bobtailed ballot does not give him a chance 
to vote for anything but President, Senator, 
and a Member of Congress. Those men are 
just as much interested in their brothers, 
perhaps, who may be running for sheriff, or 
an uncle who is running for clerk, or some- 
one who is running for county attorney as 
he is in voting for President, Vice President, 
or Congressman. 

Sometime ago they had an election in 
New York. I think the President must have 
had that election in mind when he spoke 
about fraud, because that was known as the 
Aurelio election and the nearest comparison 
I can make is that this is the Aurelio ballot. 

They had a provision on there for them to 
vote just opposite the party name. In my 
State we do not put any party name on the 
ticket. You mußt read the name and vote 
for the individual. This bill here would dis- 
franchise every serviceman in Mississippi, 
and I am informed by a well-informed man 
in that State that it would disfranchise 
everyone in Texas. I think it would dis- 
franchise them in Ohio and in Pennsylvania 
and in practically every other State of the 
Union. But they had this man Aurelio up, 
and the Democrats met one night and nomi- 
nated him. I see my friend Fay laughing. 
He did not have anything to do with that 
nomination. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question only. 

Mr. BucKLEY. I suppose that if every sailor 
and solder 

Mr. RANKIN. I decline to yield further. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Would sign an affidavit that 
they were all for President Roosevelt, the 
gentleman would favor the ballot? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me answer that. I want 
to clear that up. I voted for President Roose- 
velt every time he has run and I expect to 
vote for the Democratic ticket this time no 
matter who is the nominee. I voted the 
Democratic ticket in 1904 when President 
Roosevelt voted the Republican ticket. I 
voted the Democratic ticket when Mr. Knox 
was running on the Republican ticket. I 
voted the Democratic ticket when the Taft 
administration was going down to defeat 
with Secretary Stimson as a Republican in 
the Cabinet. I voted the Democratic ticket 
when Mr, Ickes was a Bull Mooser. I voted 
the Democratic ticket when Harry Hopkins 
was a Socialist. 

I do not want any fly-by-night or fair- 
weather Democrats try to tell me how to vote. 

Mr. Chairman, they nominated this man 
Aurelio. The Republicans thought they had 
picked a good man and nominated him on 
their ticket. Fine, there was going to be an 
election of a judge without a contest. But 
it developed this man had been hand-picked 
by one of the most crooked underworld 
racketeers in New York. The decent Demo- 
crats and decent Republicans tried to get him 
off the ticket, but they could not do it, un- 
fortunately. They appealed to the people of 
New York to vote against him and put inde- 
pendent condidates on the ticket. I won- 
der if the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Bucktgeyr}] voted for Aurelio? When they 
went to vote they voted by machines. 

Mr. BUCKLEY. I will answer the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes or no. 

Mr. BUcKLEY. Will the gentleman let me 
answer it? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; I do not care for any 
other answer. All I want to know is whether 
the gentleman voted for Aurelio or not. I 
decline to yield for any other purpose. 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Did the gentleman vote for 
Al Smith when he was running for President? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad the 
gentleman asked that question. I not only 
voted for Al Smith, but I stumped both Ken- 
tucky and Ohio for him. I had nothing per- 
sonally against Herbert Hoover, of course. I 
regarded Herbert Hoover as one of our great- 
est living Americans. But Al Smith was the 
candidate of my party, and I supported him 
and spoke for him for weeks. 

Let us get back to this Aurelio matter and 
the ballot that you are trying to ram down 
the throats of the people of other States. 
This is just a denatured copy of the Aurelio 
ballot, I might say. They voted by machine 
and many of them just voted blindly. Where 
they saw the party label they voted opposite 
the name. They were either too indifferent 
or too lazy or too ignorant to read the names 
and vote for the man that the best people in 
New York were appealing to them to vote 
for; therefore, this man Aurelio, since he 
was on both tickets, this man selected by an 
underworld racketeer, was foisted upon the 
people of the State of New York as supreme 
court judge to preside over the destinies of 
the people of New York, the best people of 
New York, for 14 years at a salary of $25,000 
a year. Now, they want us to adopt that 
kind of a ballot and have it sent to the sol- 
diers, denying them the right to vote for 
State and county officers, because if you ever 
send that ballot to them no other ballot will 
ever reach them. 

What we propose to do is to send the entire 
State and national’ ballot. More men will 
vote that ballot than will ever vote that bob- 
tailed monstrosity. 

Another thing, I have been jibed and criti- 
cized by a lot of these reformers from other 
States who want to reform the South. We 
have been reformed at before. 

We had a little misunderstanding at one 
time. Gov. Bob Taylor, of Tennessee, once 
said that when you won you put Yankee 
Doodle on the pension list and Dixie on 
crutches. I presume if we had won we would 
have put Dixie on the pension list and 
Yankee Doodle on crutches, 

The other day one of the gentlemen on 
the other side of the aisle was apologizing 
for the carpetbaggers you sent us. I said, 
“Look around and think what we might have 
sent you if we had won.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are all Americans. We 
are fighting to maintain our American insti- 
tutions. Yet some people accuse me of being 
in an unholy alliance with northern Repub- 
licans, me and my southern Democratic 
friends, because we are trying to give the 
men in our Armed Forces an opportunity to 
vote for everything from President to bailiff, 
in a constitutional election. 

Do you think it was an unholy alliance 
when George Washington and Benjamin 
Franklin and James Madison and John 
Adams worked to frame the Constitution of 
the United States? Do you think it was an 
unholy alliance when Thomas Jefferson, the 
greatest political philosopher of all time, 
joined hands with that glorious old states- 
man from Massachusetts, John Adams, to 
bring about the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? Do you think it was an unholy alli- 
ance when Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton joined hands to write into this 
Constitution a Bill of Rights, which this 
Worley bill would destroy? If they were un- 
holy alliances, then please brand me as being 
in an unholy alliance with some Americans 
on the other side of the aisle in this fight for 
States’ rights and constitutional government, 

Mr. Chairman, they have told you we would 
not have time to get these ballots to the sol- 
diers. That is all nonsense. I pointed out 
only yesterday that these ballots can go any- 
where in the world and come back within a 
few days. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi has expired. 
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Mr. LECOMPTE, Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. The figures show that they 
can go to almost any corner of the globe 
within a very few hours: to Cairo, Egypt, in 
21 hours; to Bombay, India, in 32 hours; to 
Auckland, New Zealand, in 37 hours and 36 
minutes; to Australia in 42 hours. These 
ballots can all go and come back in ample 
time to be counted. They will be stamped so 
that everybody will know what they are. If 
the Army and Navy will only lend their as- 
sistance we can get these ballots to every 
man and every woman in the armed services, 
and get them back in ample time for the 
election, and thus save not only the Consti- 
tution but the rights of the various States. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Cox. Will the gentleman state to the 
House the number of terms he has served in 
this body? 

Mr. RANKIN, I have served since 1921. 

Mr. Cox. Has the gentleman had to take an 
oath of allegiance to the Constitution each 
time? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; and I meant it every 
time. I am g.ing to come to that in a 
moment, 

Besides, our bill provides free air-mail serv- 
ice for ballots for the primaries. You deny 
that to us and you will disenfranchise every 
serviceman south of the Potomac River. 
What about the people in Pennsylvania who 
are going to vote in the primary in April? 
What about the people in Illinois who are 
going to vote in the primary in April? Pass 
this bill, S. 1825, with amendments, call on 
the Army and Navy to do just what the bill 
provides, give them free air-mail service, 
and those ballots will go to them and come 
back in plenty of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken more time 
than I expected to. This is one of the 
greatest questions that has ever come before 
the Congress of the United States. This is 
one of the greatest assaults that has been 
made on constitutional government and on 
States’ rights since 1890, when the fires of 
reconstruction were still burning, and burn- 
ing to the detriment of the people of every 
section of the Nation. I hope you will stay 
with the committee and pass this bill and 
send it to the Senate and the White House. 
Let it become a law at once and preserve 
in its entirety that great document, the 
Constitution of the United States, the ship 
of state upon which our destiny depends. 

They can abuse me all they please, and 
I will answer them all in due time. Since 
I have been a Member of this House I have 
not submitted to being browbeaten or in- 
timidated by anyone. I have tried to follow 
my own conscience and to represent the 
people of the First District of Mississippi, 
I have tried to do what I thought was right. 
When my conscience is clear and when I 
have studied a question as I have studied 
this one, I am not afraid of all the forces 
of evil, from Drew Pearson to PM and back 
to Walter Winchell. 

When I turn to behold for the last time 
that flag behind the Speaker's desk, or to 
take a last long lingering look at the reced- 
ing dome of this Capitol, I want to feel in 
my heart that I have done my best, that I 
have fought a good fight, and have kept the 
faith. 


In all sincerity, I can say that— 


“Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeoning of chance 
My head's been bloody, but unbowed, 
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“Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
May loom the horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 
I am the captain of my soul!” 


[Prolonged applause, the Members rising.] 


The Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp an article 
entitled Steel Agreement Reached, 
Dropped” written by Joseph Loftus, and 
published in today’s New York Times. 
The article reviews the current develop- 
ments in the steel controversy. 

Mr. Loftus discloses that the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. was ready to agree on a 
settlement this past week end, but other 
companies blocked such agreement. He 
also writes that informed sources say one 
factor in this impasse is the large exist- 
ing supplies of some types of steel, and 
that only when inventories are reduced 
will the steel companies be prepared to 
bargain on a “more realistic basis.” The 
article further states that, although both 
sides have agreed to produce steel for 
essential armaments, none of the parties, 
including the Government, seem willing 
even to “ventilate” the problems in- 
volved. 

Mr. President, I hope many Senators 
will join with me in calling for a stop to 
this kind of half-hearted bickering. I 
call for all parties involved to do what 
they say they have been actually trying 
to do—come to a quick settlement. Cer- 
tainly this is no time to play with the 
security of our country by allowing in- 
ventories to control the duration of the 
strike. 

I may say that one of the constituents 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] figures prominently in the situation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STEEL AGREEMENT REACHED, DROPPED—BETH- 
LEHEM AND UNION EFFECT Accorp WITH 
MODIFIED UNION SHOP—INDUSTRY REJECTS 
Ir 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, June 24.—The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and the United Steelworkers of 
America, CIO, reached an understanding last 
week that would have ended the steel strike, 
but the deal was subject to the approval of 
other major steel companies and they, or a 
majority of them, refused to go along. 

Well-placed industry sources said the un- 
derstanding covered the two remaining major 
issues blocking a settlement of the 23-day- 
old steel strike—the union shop and back 
pay. They described the union-shop com- 
promise as a modification of the principle 
that requires all employees to become mem- 
bers of the union within 30 days after their 
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employment begins, Steel union officials de- 
clined to comment. 

Other aspects of the steel story today 
were: 

A project to reopen certain mills for the 
production of top priority military material 
apparently has failed. 

The Senate Labor Committee approved two 
plant seizure bills but the Democratic Policy 
Committee decided not to put them on the 
calendar for consideration in view of recent 
Senate rejections of similar proposals. 

The understanding between Bethlehem 
and the union was reached at an informal 
meeting last Thursday in New York. The 
Bethlehem officials reported this to a meet- 
ing of steel industry leaders on Friday. 
The industry turned it down. Bethlehem, 
in accordance with a kind of compact or 
“gentlemen’s agreement” that binds the 
steel companies, bowed to this decision, and 
talks with the union were broken off. 

The understanding, it was reported, 
would have given the employees more back 
pay than the offer made by the companies 
in Washington 2 weeks ago. The objections 
of the industry, however, were grounded on 
the union shop compromise and not on the 
back pay proposal. 

The veto strength was exercised largely by 
United States Steel, Inland, National, and 
Armco. The last two companies are only 
partly affected by the strike. Some of their 
units, which have independent unions or are 
unorganized, are producing steel. 

Republic Steel and Jones & Laughlin stood 
with the group but they are believed to be 
more amenable to compromising the union 
shop issue than the others are at this time. 

Two weeks ago, just before the collapse 
of bargaining in Washington, Republic was 
reported to be out in front in the union 
shop negotiations, but backed away under 
pressure from United States Steel, it was 
said. 

Bethlehem was the first to settle with the 
union 2 years ago. There was some kind of 
understanding among the steel companies at 
that time, too, although it was not believed 
to be as tight as the current compact. Any- 
how, the Bethlehem settlement became the 
industry pattern. 


VARIOUS FACTORS IN DEADLOCK 


The impasse in the steel negotiations prob- 
ably cannot be ascribed to any single factor. 
It is the belief of many informed persons 
that the large supplies of some types of steel 
is the major influence in the companies’ de- 
cision and that when these inventories are 
reduced a price increase will be more mean- 
ingful and bargaining will be conducted on 
a more realistic basis. 

Likewise, as the steelworkers feel the 
pinch of payless paydays more and more 
the union becomes more amenable to com- 
promise. 

The possibility that President Truman may 
have to use the Taft-Hartley law against 
the union to restore production and possibly 
will invoke it Thursday, also may figure in 
the industry's calculations to some extent. 

Resistance to compulsory unionism on 
grounds of principle varies in strength 
among employers generally and this is true 
within the steel industry. Clarence B. Ran- 
dall, president of Inland, is probably the 
most articulate of the steel employers who 
oppose the union shop on moral grounds, 
The fact that Inland once made a union- 
shop agreement in its coal mines is not re- 
garded by Mr. Randall as a refutation or 
contradiction of his position. He feels that 
the coal-mine contract was something the 
company had to take and did not agree to 
voluntarily. 

Other steel employers, while believing 
that union membership should be held to a 
voluntary basis, concede privately that they 
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probably would conform to the prevailing 
practice, 

When the Washington talks were called 
off about 2 weeks ago, both sides announced 
they were willing to produce steel for essen- 
tial armaments. They appointed com- 
mittees, which met with defense pro- 
duction officials several times, but so far the 
Government has not designated a single 
plant for reopening on an emergency basis. 

The project apparently involved so many 
technical problems as well as labor-manage - 
ment bargaining problems that it is not go- 
ing to yield much if anything. The union 
concedes that it is reluctant to send some of 
its members back to work in an area where 
other members would continue striking. 

The industry and the Government, for 
their part, seem unwilling even to ventilate 
the problems involved. 

The seizure bills, which were pigeon- 
holed almost as fast as they were reported 
out of committee today, were sponsored by 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota; and Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Republican, of Oregon. 

The Humphrey bill was tailored specially 
for the current steel dispute to provide for 
“just compensation” for both sides. It 
would not permit the Government to im- 
pose the union shop. The committee also 
proposed another bill offered by Senator 
HUMPHREY providing for the establishment 
of a labor-management study. 

The Morse bill would give the President 
a flexible set of tools, including seizure and 
an injunction to use whenever the national 
security was threatened by a labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 


Development of Speedier Communication 
by Use of Helicopter 


REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, can 
the helicopter facilitate trade and foster 
economic development by speeding com- 
munications between cities separated by 
lakes, sounds, straits, and, for full meas- 
ure, mountains? 

Because free enterprise thinks so, Heli- 
copter Airlines, Inc., of Seattle, Wash., 
proposes such a service. I have asked 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in the study 
of this application to give careful con- 
sideration to the economy of a region 
such as that bordering the Puget Sound. 

In an economy where speed of com- 
munication is constantly becoming more 
important, the helicopter has special sig- 
nificance where boat and ferry carry the 
special delivery along with the heavy 
freight. 

There seems little doubt that better 
communications would serve the needs 
and interests of the area. Sometimes 
the advantages of fast delivery service 
are not fully appreciated until such serv- 
ice becomes available. In this case, how- 
ever, the pioneer spirit which seeks out 
means to span natural barriers will be 
of assistance to the pioneers in the heli- 
copter service. 

The CAB will consider, undoubtedly, 
the essentiality of faster communica- 
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tion to the future development of the 
Puget Sound region. Local air service 
has long been recognized by business and 
professional people as improving the 
community by bringing the source closer 
in time to the need. 

Speedy transportation will increase the 
number of potential customers at both 
ends of the line. It will bring the now 
isolated communities closer to the ware- 
house stocked with high-priced items, 
whether they be drugs or tools, and they 
thus become almost immediately avail- 
able. 


Resolution Approved by Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, 


Department of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under approval heretofore granted, Iam 
including copies of resolutions adopted 
at the thirty-second annual encamp- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Department of 
Kansas, at their annual meeting in 
Hutchinson, Kans., June 6, 7, and 8, 
1952: 


Review TEXTS AND GoMPEL STUDY oF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Whereas the public-school system for 
nearly 800 years held the confidence of the 
American people and was pointed to with 
pride; and 

Whereas our American theory of educa- 
tion has always considered our public edu- 
cational school system as a bulwark of free- 
dom, the primary function of which has 
been to educate the child; and 

Whereas it has been free of politics and 
propaganda until recently when many text- 
books have been slanted purposely toward 
a collectivist state of government or statism; 
and 

Whereas the theme of “one world” runs 
through a great number of textbooks where 
the inference of world government is ines- 
capable and some textbooks are slanted to- 
ward Fabian socialism or even communism; 
and 

Whereas parents and taxpayers have a 
primary right to know what books are 
chosen to educate their children to be loyal 
American citizens; and 

Whereas the mandatory study of Ameri- 
can history in the schools insures that the 
students relive the glorious history that has 
been ours and instills in them a feeling of 
pride in our country, a condition that does 
not exist in most States where the average 
mandatory study of American history is 
about 12 percent; and 

Whereas it is imperative that students in 
our schools, colleges, and universities be 
taught only from textbooks which contain 
the true facts of Americans history and in- 
spire devotion to American principles of in- 
dependence and freedom; and 

Whereas there is need to encourage pa- 
triotic, well-qualified teachers to continue 
contributing their abilities to our educa- 
tional system: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved by the t of Kansas, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we recommend to the Governor 
that action be taken to investigate the 
books used in the public schools, colleges, 
and other educational training institutions 
in this State for the purpose of locating and 
eliminating such textbooks which are con- 
sidered undesirable from the American point 
of view; and be it further 

Resolved, That one-half of the members 
of the investigating committee shall be par- 
ents who have served in the Armed Forces 
of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the study of American his- 
tory be made mandatory in the public 
schools, colleges, universities, military train- 
ing camps, and other educational training 
institutions on the grounds that a knowl- 
edge of how this country became great and 
of the people who made it that way should 
be considered a fundamental part of an 
American’s education; and be it further 

Resolved, That teachers who are patrioti- 
cally devoted and otherwise qualified to pro- 
mote the ideas set forth above be encouraged 
to continue their services in our educational 
system through assurances of proper finan- 
cial support so that they may adequately 
provide for themselves and their families; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the leaders of both the State sen- 
ate and house of representatives, to the 
State commissioner of education, to the State 
president of the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and to other persons and such 
publications as are deemed appropriate. 


Whereas 1 year ago the Department of 
Kansas Veterans of Foreign Wars expressed 
strong opposition to the deferment of draft 
eligibles who were fortunate enough to afford 
enrollment in college; and 

Whereas our strongest words were inade- 
quate to bring defeat of the deferment, but 
rather brought upon us the criticism of a 
few educators; and 

Whereas the antics of draft-deferred 
“panty raiders” who rightfully should be 
serving alongside their fellow citizens in Ko- 
rea has clearly demonstrated the sort of irre- 
sponsibility which college deferments have 
encouraged: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this thirty-second annual 
encampment Department of Kansas Veterans 
of Foreign Wars repeat its opposition to col- 
lege deferments from military service. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 

Whereas some 800,000 members of the 
Armed Forces are now being released from 
service each year; and 

Whereas a large percent of these ex-service- 
men vacated positions in civilian industries 
to enter the Armed Forces; and 

Whereas section 9 of the universal military 
training statute guarantees such persons the 
right to return to the positions formerly 
held; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights has been charged by the 
Congress with the responsibility of assisting 
ex-servicemen in the exercise of these reem- 
ployment rights: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this thirty-second annual 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Kansas, at Hutchinson, Kans., 
on June 7, 1952, urge the Congress to pro- 
vide sufficient funds to the Bureau of Vet- 
erans’ Reemployment Rights, United States 
Department of Labor, to enable such Bureau 
to fully assist ex-servicemen in the exercise 
of their reemployment rights; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished the national commander and de- 
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partment officers and to the Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress from 
Kansas. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Whereas the Veterans Employment Service, 
United States Department of Labor, is an in- 
tegral part of the United States Employment 
Service, with delegated authority to assure 
veterans of priority in job placements and to 
assist veterans in all employment problems; 
and 

Whereas some 800,000 members of the 
Armed Forces are being released from serv- 
ice annually; and 

Whereas many of these ex-servicemen have 
had little or no work experience prior to 
entering the Armed Forces and will need as- 
sistance in finding suitable employment: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this thirty-second annual 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Department of Kansas, at Hutchin- 
son, Kans., on June 7, 1952, urge the Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to enable the 
Veterans Employment Service to fully assist 
veterans in their employment problems; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the national officers and to the 
Senators and Representatives in the Con- 
gress from Kansas. 


REESTABLISH FEDERAL BOARD OF 
HOSPITALIZATION 


Whereas the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 
tion was created November 1, 1921, during 
the Harding administration as an advisory 
board to the President, and charged with the 
responsibility of coordinating the construc- 
tion programs of all Federal hospitals, and 
to standardize requirements, to expedite the 
interdepartment use of existing Government 
facilities, to eliminate duplication in the pur- 
chase of supplies, and the erection of build- 
ings; and 

Whereas through the years the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization did efficiently and 
effectively coordinate the construction pro- 
grams of the several Federal departments 
concerned so as to avoid waste and the build- 
ing of facilities with overlapping responsi- 
bilities; and 

Whereas President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
on August 1, 1943, abolished the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization as originally con- 
stituted and recreated the Board as an ad- 
visory board to the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget with approximately the same 
objectives as those originally assigned in the 
Harding administration; and 

Whereas President Harry S. Truman on 
June 25, 1948, abolished the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization, effective June 30, 1948, 
and assigned its duties to the personnel of 
the Bureau of the Budget, thus eliminating 
the representation on the Board of the var- 
ious Government departments responsible 
for Federal hospitalization; and 

Whereas the abolishment of the Federal 
Board of Hospitalization has created a cha- 
otic condition in that there is no coordina- 
tion of the activities of the several govern- 
mental departments concerned: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Department of Kansas, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we demand the Federal Board 
of Hospitalization be reestablished as an ad- 
visory board to the President, as it was origi- 
nally created in the Harding administration, 
for the purpose of coordinating the hospital 
activities of the various Government depart- 
ments to the end that adequate hospital 
service may be made conveniently available 
to all persons entitled to same, and at a 
minimum of cost to the American taxpayer. 
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United States Aides Swarm Over Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the debate on the Mutual 
Security Assistance Program a few weeks 
ago, it was argued with considerable 
force that the Mutual Security Adminis- 
tration personnel, along with State De- 
partment personnel, have been roaming 
atl over Europe and interfering with 
legitimate operations. Mr. Speaker, to 
my personal surprise on last Friday, June 
20, Michael L. Hoffman, writing from 
Bonn, Germany, in the New York Times, 
emphasizes the charges that have been 
made, and under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting the article at this 
point. The Mutual Security Assistance 
Appropriation should be reduced further 
in order to avoid the charges that Mr. 
Hoffman makes in his article: 


UNITED STATES IRKING EUROPE BY SWARM OF 
AIDES—ORGANIZATION FounD BAD FOR 
AMERICAN INFLUENCE ON ECONOMIC RE- 
COVERY 

(By Michael L. Hoffman) 

Bonn, GERMANY, June 19.—The United 
States Government’s influence as a promoter 
of European economic cooperation has suf- 
fered a marked decline lately among top-level 
Western European officials. 

With increasing frankness, men in various 
countries who have been the real driving 
force in the whole postwar movement for 
remaking the European economy in a more 
sensible form are expressing irritation and 
despair at the manner in which the United 
States overseas operations are being handled. 

There are not many of these men. They 
are the people seen at nearly every important 
international meeting, a small but valiant 
band of architects of the new Europe of 
which the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, the European Coal and 
Steel Community, and the European Defense 
Community are the main symbols and, it is 
hoped, precursors. They are the people on 
whose continued enthusiastic cooperation 
the United States must rely completely for 
translating the policies to which the United 
States is committed into terms that will 
make them workable in Europe. 

POLICY ADMINISTRATION SCORED 

Unlike their political ministers, these civil 
servants are worried not so much about the 
possible overturn of American policy as the 
result of the coming elections as they are 
about the way in which the present policies 
are administered. If their criticism could 
be summed up in one word it would be 
“overorganization.” 

There are so many American officials deal- 
ing at so many levels with European govern- 
ments on so many different aspects of eco- 
nomic policy that very often one branch of 
the United States Government does not even 
know what another is doing in a European 
capital. Rightly or wrongly, Europeans who 
have to deal with United States agencies 
believe that a great deal of this activity is 
solely a result of the efforts on the part of 
various Americans to justify what are, on 
the whole, rather pleasant jobs. 

“The amount of interference in our do- 
mestic economic affairs has increased in al- 
most direct proportion to the decrease in 
American aid,” one high official of an ex- 


tremely competently run country said re- 
cently. The increasing complication of the 
laws establishing aid programs and the in- 
clusion of numerous minor and in them- 
selves perfectly laudable conditions for aid 
recipients has just meant that many more 
jobs and that many more points at which 
American officials feel bound to “poke their 
noses into our affairs,” this official, among 
the greatest friends of United States in 
Europe, added. 

The increasing amount of protocol sur- 
rounding American officials is also getting 
Europeans down. “We don't mind having 
Ambassador so-and-so visit us,” one official 
recently remarked, “but we do mind his 
bringing his whole court along.” 

When 15 or 20 United States officials, in- 
cluding men of ambassadorial rank, gen- 
erals, and ministers, descend on a small 
European capital they all have to be enter- 
tained often by officials who can barely make 
ends meet on low European salaries. They 
all have to be “briefed” and they all have 
to meet the important people in the local 
administration—all of whom have plenty of 
work of their own to do, 


IMPEDIMENT TO OBJECTIVES 


European Officials on whom these burdens 
fall are convinced that over-elaboration of 
American operations in Europe is both hurt- 
ing American-European relations and im- 
peding the advance toward commonly held 
objectives. They believe a drastic simplifi- 
cation of American representation in Europe 
and the elimination of many aspects of the 
aid programs involying more or less interfer- 
ence in domestic affairs of European coun- 
tries are necessary to get cooperation back on 
the right track. 

While there are good economic consid- 
erations behind the slogan of “trade instead 
of aid” that has become the keynote of West- 
ern Europe's approach to the United States, 
a good deal of the phrase’s popularity in 
circles where these attitudes really count is 
simply a reflection of the feeling that the 
apparatus constructed by the United States 
in Europe on the basis of the aid programs 
must be got rid of at almost any price. 


Will Mankind Destroy Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, behind all 
the important preconvention talk and 
the excitement of a major presidential 
election, thoughtful men and women the 
world over are concerned with the cen- 
tral international problem of our times, 
the fear of another world war. It is 
certain that in such a war, atomic weap- 
ons, including the atom bomb, guided 
atomic missiles, and atomic artillery 
would be as commonplace as the con- 
ventional weapons of World War II. But 
there is at least a definite possibility 
that the speeded-up tempo of scientific 
research which comes with any war or 
threat of war may lead to the produc- 
tion of hydrogen bombs during any such 
confiict. 

We cannot visualize in our own coun- 
try the degree of devastation, which 
even the atom bomb can wreak. The 
damage which 100,000 tons of high ex- 
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plosive can do in a concentrated area 
is staggering. Imagine then the damage 
which the potential hydrogen bomb can 
inflict, with an estimated explosive 
power of 2,000,000 tons of TNT in a lim- 
ited area. The scientists suggest that 
one such bomb could wipe out 100 square 
miles, leveling every large building and 
burning out the rest, with a loss of life 
which might well be complete. 

With such superbombs in our hands— 
and also in the hands of the Soviet Union, 
which possesses all the basic knowledge 
we had to begin with—the issue of world 
peace is no longer an academic proposi- 
tion. We must have it if mankind is 
not to destroy itself outright. 


Advertising of Alcoholic Beverages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
hereto a voluminous petition consisting 
of 1,746 names of residents of Beaumont, 
Tex., addressed to Members of Congress, 
reading as follows: 


Whereas the advertising of beer (alcoholic 
beverages) on radio, television, billboard, 
magazines, etc., has reached alarming pro- 
portions, invading areas most important, 
such as sports, news, and otherwise cultural 
broadcasts; and 

Whereas beer contains alcohol, a narcotic, 
which is unquestionably responsible for anti- 
social actions among its users and therefore 
having no basis for the claim of equal adver- 
tising rights with other industries or busi- 
nesses; and 

Whereas such advertising interferes with 
our legitimate rights to enjoy magazines, 
radio, television, etc., without being sub- 
jected to the abominable advertising which 
falsely portrays alcoholic beverages as con- 
tributing to sociability and gracious living; 

We, the undersigned, urge you to use your 
influence in support of the Bryson bill (H. R. 
2188) to prohibit the transportation of 
alcoholic-beverage advertising in interstate 
commerce and ban its broadcasting over the 


American Legion Demands Open Hearings 
on Slave-Labor Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American Legion, through its na- 
tional commander, Donald E. Wilson, has 
requested a United Nations committee 
considering the question of forced labor 
to open its hearings to the press and 
public so that the world may know what 
the issues are in connection with charges 
of slave labor directed against the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. 
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Mr. Speaker, hearings began on June 
10 with consideration by the U. N. Com- 
mission of questionnaires that it had di- 
rected to interested agencies. On June 
16, witnesses were prepared to testify 
and one Dr. Papanek, of the Council of 
Free Czechoslovakia, testified. Consid- 
erable pressure has been applied to the 
Commission to keep the hearings secret 
and in executive session and it was on 
this point that Commander Wilson en- 
tered his protest against this practice, 
Commander Wilson spoke as a represent- 
ative of the Legion’s 3,000,000 members, 
veterans of World Wars I and II, and 
of the Korean veterans also. 

Mr. Speaker, representatives of free 
groups of other satellite nations under 
Soviet domination are being heard by 
the Commission, particularly Poland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania, with 
groups from the three Baltic nations 
that are under Soviet domination. Ac- 
cording to figures prepared by European 
experts, there are not less than 10,000,000 
persons in the U. S. S. R. slave-labor 
camps with about 1,000,000 victims in 
the labor camps of the satellites, 

Mr. Speaker, this is a situation that 
demands the attention not only of the 
United States but of all the free nations 
in the world. Mr. Speaker, Commander 
Wilson pointed out in a letter to Sir 
Ramaswami Muduliar, chairman of the 
Ad Hoc Commission on Forced Labor, 
that publicity is an indispensable weapon 
with which to meet the threat to civili- 
zation embodied in the return of human 
slavery to the modern world. It is, as he 
said, inconceivable to us that any valid 
object can be served by conducting be- 
hind closed doors an inquiry of such 
critical importance. Surely the objects 
of peace and freedom to which the 
United Nations organization is dedi- 
cated can best be served if the witnesses 
who appear are enabled to speak directly 
to the judgment and conscience of a free 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the 
fact that the Commission which is con- 
ducting these hearings came into being 
as a result of a resolution sponsored by 
two agencies of the United Nations, 
namely, the International Labor Office 
and the Economic and Social Council, at 
Santiago, Chile, in March 1951. The 
hearings now under way in New York 
were to last into July, with the Commis- 
sion then adjourning to continue hear- 
ings next October at Gereva, Switzer- 
land, and it is expected that a final re- 
port will be submitted to the United 
Nations in March of 1953. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part 
of my remarks a letter addressed by Don- 
ald E. Wilson, national commander of 
the American Legion, to Sir Ramaswami 
Muduliar, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Com- 
mission on Forced Labor of the United 
Nations, under date of June 20, 1952: 

JUNE 20, 1952. 
Sir RAMASWAMI MUDULIAR, 
Chairman, Ad Hoc Commission on 
Forced Labor, the United Nations, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sm: As national commander of the 
American Legion, representing some 3,000,000 
American veterans of both world wars, I wish 
to express our gratification at the establish- 
ment of the Ad Hoc Commission on Forced 


Labor which you head, and the decision of 
your Commission to hold a series of hearings 
on this vital issue. No more important in- 
quiry has ever been undertaken by an agency 
of the United Nations. We have been great- 
ly impressed by the evidence that has thus 
far been presented, although it has been 
meagerly reported in the press, and by the 
evident determination of the Commission to 
conduct a comprehensive and unbiased in- 
vestigation. 

We are greatly disturbed, however, by the 
fact that thus far the Commission’s hearings 
have been closed. Surely publicity is an in- 
dispensable weapon with which to meet the 
threat to civilization embodied in the return 
of human slavery to the modern world. It 
is in fact inconceivable to us that any valid 
object can be served by conducting behind 
closed doors an inquiry of such critical im- 
portance. Surely the objects of peace and 
freedom to which the United Nations organi- 
zation is dedicated can best be served if the 
witnesses who appear before you are enabled 
to speak directly to the judgment and con- 
science of the world. 

We therefore strongly urge that the hear- 
ings of the Commission, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, be thrown open to the press 
and to all other communications media. 

With all good wishes to you for the success 
of your Commission in all its endeavors, I 
am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Downarp R. WILSON, 
Commander, the American Legion. 


Grab for Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a well-written editorial which 
appeared in the Tuesday, June 17, 1952, 
edition of the Lockport Union-Sun and 
Journal, Lockport, N. L., in support of 
the Capehart-Miller bill, which provides 
for the further development of hydro- 
electric power from the Niagara Falls 
and River by private enterprise. The 
editorial follows: 


GRAB FOR NIAGARA 


Though this newspaper has time and again 
expressed opposition to the Federal Govern- 
mont’s proposal to take over the further de- 
velopment of Niagara power, we are glad to 
present another voice on the subject. 

The Northeast Farm Foundation, under 
the heading “Socialistic Grab for Niagara,” 
had this to say in its monthly economic letter 
for June; 

“The Washington bureaucracy has a well- 
planned invasion of the Northeast all laid 
out—this time in the electric power field. 

“Niagara Falls can properly be, and is go- 
ing to be, tapped for further power develop- 
ment. The Federal Government, more par- 
ticularly the Interior Department, is mobiliz- 
ing all its socialistic cohorts and allies to 
move in on Niagara and take over. It is 
pushing a bill in Congress, the Lehman- 
Roosevelt bill, to provide for such Federal 
power development and control. It is now 
beginning a big propaganda drive for the 
idea and for that bill. 
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“What’s the deeper meaning of this move? 
It is the opening battle in a campaign to put 
under bureaucratic control the basic facili- 
ties of the Northeast. It is a move toward 
socialization of our economic assets. It’s 
another one—and a major one—of these 
Federal grabs for complete control over our 
way of living—at taxpayers’ expense. Once 
in Government hands, how much would any 
of us have to say about service, cost, or 
regulation? 

“Private enterprise has given this country 
more and cheaper electric power in one gen- 
eration than any bureaucracy could have 
dono in a thousand years. Private enter- 
prise can, and is ready to, develop more power 
out of Niagara. But it is hamstrung by the 
socialistic scheme of the Washington plan- 
ners.” 

The foundation has mentioned the Fed- 
eral bill. Let us remind our readers that 
there is another which Congress has been 
asked to consider and which we hope will 
be passed into law—the private enterprise 
Capehart-Miller bill, sponsored by Senator 
Homer CAPEHART, of Indiana, a former Ni- 
agara area resident, and Representative 
WILLIAM E. MILLER, of New York, a resident 
of Lockport. 

Sufficient support of the Capehart-Miller 
bill will “hamstring” the Federal bill and its 
“grab for Niagara.” 


Is 69 Cents Per Hour Prosperity? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
is about to adjourn. But its tasks are 
not completed until farm prosperity is 
assured. 

The Nation was never so prosperous. 
Prices are higher, wages are higher, bank 
deposits are higher—for everybody ex- 
cept the farmer. 

The farmer is feeding the Nation more 
generously than ever before. And the 
cost of food is taking a smaller percent- 
age of the average family’s income. But 
hogs and eggs are half the price they 
brought the farmer when industry and 
labor were getting vastly less than they 
are getting today. 

Machinery is higher, fertilizer is 
higher, farm labor is higher. Everything 
that enters into the farmer’s cost of liv- 
ing and cost of production is higher, but 
his income is lower. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
that for the week ending Tuesday, June 
17, 1952, farm prices, already at the low- 
est level in years, was pushed 3.3 percent 
further down the line. 

The Wall Street Journal for June 20, 
1952, says lower prices and higher costs 
will cut the farmer’s net income below 
any ratio received since the war. 

The best summary of the situation is 
found in the editorial by F. V. Heinkel, 
president of the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation, and recently appointed by 
President Truman on the much publi- 
cized Missouri River Basin Commission, 
appearing in the issue of the Missouri 
Farmer for June 1952, just received in 
Washington, as follows: 
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Is 69 CENTS PER Hour PROSPERITY? 


(By F. V. Heinkel, president, Missouri 
Farmers Association) 


A false impression has been gained by the 
general public that farmers have been en- 
joying unprecedented prosperity. It seems 
to me that this false impression has been 
prevalent ever since World War II. 

News commentators over the radio have 
from time to time taken back-handed slaps 
at farmers for receiving Government aid 
while, they hint, food prices have skyrock- 
eted. Comedians on radio programs have 
cracked jokes about the high price of meat 
and other food products. It’s small wonder 
that the average American has gained a false 
impression about the well-being of farmers. 

This false impression has reflected itself 
in demands for cutting down USDA appro- 
priations for various farm aids, such as soil 
conservation, loans to REA-financed coopera- 
tives, and others; and I have no doubt that 
it has intensified the attacks by unthinking 
people against farmer-owned cooperatives. 

It appears that only farmers themselves 
realize how false the impression is that they 
have not been getting rich at the consumer’s 
expense. They know because they’ve been 
hit directly in the pocketbook, and hard. It’s 
small wonder that many farmers are shocked 
and amazed at the talk of the danger of 
inflation while his price level and income go 
downward. 

This is the situation of the average farmer. 
Here's what his income has been; 69 cents 
an hour for labor, 5 percent interest on in- 
vestment, 0 for management. 

How does this compare with workers in 
industry? Here are some figures which show 
how the farmer’s hourly income compares 
with others: 


Average 
per hour 
Manufacturing workers $1.59 
Building and construction workers.. 2.20 
Retail trade workers --- 1. 25 
Farm people 2 20 


And how does the farmer's 5 percent in- 
terest on his total investment for farm real 
estate, livestock, equipment, and working 
capital compare with profits on net corpor- 
ate investment, after corporation taxes, of all 
corporations? According to records of the 
Federal Trade Commission, all corporations 
received 15 percent in 1950. 

The farmer does not receive a cent for 
management of his business, and this not- 
withstanding the business of farming has 
become mighty complex. Back in the pio- 
neer days a man with a strong back and 
a teAm of mules could farm, but those days 
have long since disappeared. 

Today a farmer has to be a soil specialist, 
a seed expert, a machinist; he’s got to under- 
stand all about insect pests and disease, be a 
financial expert, and a lot more besides. And 
for all of this knowledge, plus the hard work 
in management, he receives zero. 

This spring farmers were caught in an- 
other squeeze. We had to liquidate our brood 
sows and laying hens. If this year’s crops 
are not good, and their outcome depends 
upon the weather over which we have no 
control, farmers will be in an unfavorable 
position. We wonder if a lot of them won't 
look longingly at the minimum wage scale of 
75 cents per hour in industry that was legal- 
ized by Uncle Sam. 

Another way to look at the farmer's situa- 
tion is in food costs to consumers. It hasn't 
been too many years ago when more than 40 
percent of the worker’s pay check was spent 
for food. Today about 25 percent of the pay 
check goes for food—and better quality food 
and of greater variety, too. It’s pretty hard 
to convince workers and housewives who buy 
groceries of this great change, but it’s true 
nonetheless. 

It is also true that consumers eat more 
food than ever before and the people are 


healthier and live longer. Children today 
grow taller than their parents and grand- 
parents, and this must be true because of 
better nutrition. 

We are feeding the American people more 
abundantly and with better quality foods 
than ever before—better, indeed, than the 
people of any other nation are being fed. 
Besides, farmers—fewer farmers than ever 
before—have fed the Armed Forces of two 
world wars, plus the Korean war, as well as 
helped to feed the people in other lands. 

Working people have been guaranteed a 
minimum wage, industry has been given 
protection such as the tariff, and certain 
charges such as rail rates and utility rates 
are guaranteed by law. But when farmers 
receive any kind of aid from the Govern- 
ment, such as aid in conserving our soil 
and loans to alleviate our electric power 
shortages, we are criticized. 

We are also attacked for trying to help 
ourselves through cooperative effort, and 
misguided businessmen, many of whom are 
being partially subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, make liberal contributions to the no- 
torious NTEA, which seeks to destroy farmers’ 
cooperatives. 

There’s only one way farmers can ever 
protect themselves—protect the gains they 
have made and win for themselves their 
fair share of the national income—and that 
is to make their farm organizations and 
cooperatives stronger through active mem- 
bership and patronage. 

It will help not a whit to complain. Ac- 
tion is the only thing that will count. 


Over Niagara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a well-written editorial which 
appeared in the April 29, 1952, edition 
of the Kennebec Journal, Augusta, 
Maine, in support of the Capehart-Miller 
bill, which provides for the further de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara Falls and River by private 
enterprise. The editorial follows: 

Over NIAGARA 


The conflict between public power and 
privately financed electric utilities is com- 
ing to a head at Niagara Falls. Here the 
issue is so clear it’s hard to see how Con- 
gress and the public can possibly be con- 
fused. 

In most other big Government projects, 
power, as provided by law, is only a by- 
product of a project primarily designed for 
irrigation and flood control. But in the case 
of Niagara the sole objective is to produce 
power in direct competition with private 
enterprise. 

To make the issue even more glaring, five 
long-established electric companies are ready 
and anxious to construct the project. They 
have even introduced legislation in the form 
of the Capehart-Miller bill to allow them to 
do the job. This bill is in effect an alterna- 
tive to legislation sought by the Interior 
Department giving the Government author- 
ity to do the job. 

The project would cost $350,000,000. If 
the Government builds the projects, it will 
mean going into debt another third of a 
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billion for just one power plant. It would, 
of course, be tax free. 

If the private companies build it, a third 
of a billion dollars will go to work paying 
interest, the companies would add at least 
$28,000,000 a year taxes to the $136,000,000 
they already pay in Federal, State, and local 
levies. They could draw on their existing 
plants to provide the steam-generated power 
and other volume needed for a steady flow. 
And they'd use to a great extent their exist- 
ing transmission lines while the Government 
would have to build new lines paralleling 
theirs. 

How can Congress possibly hesitate? For 
one reason only, the myth of low-cost power. 
Without paying huge principal charges 
(which you, Mr. Taxpayer will pay), with no 
interest and taxes to pay, of course the 
Government can undersell private utilities. 
And it will be argued, of course, that with 
so much cheap power available elsewhere 
in the country, New York State needs it in 
order to compete. 

What happens if this principle is carried 
to its ultimate extreme? As more and more 
power becomes subsidized by the Govern- 
ment and the taxpayers, less and less power 
pays it own way. The tax load becomes in- 
creasingly heavy on those that do pay their 
own way until, finally, they are all forced 
to give into complete nationalization of 
power. 

With this important industry removed 
from private enterprise, others, under a 
crushing tax load, will be forced to call for 
Government subsidation. The final result 
can be nothing other than an end to private 
enterprise and complete socialism. 

If Congress thinks it has reason to worry 
about a President who seizes an industry 
without clear authority to do so, it had bet- 
ter take a look at this far more serious 
threat to our economic system. 


A Step in the Right Direction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to say that the United States and 
Canada have agreed upon and an- 
nounced the terms of a reference to the 
International Joint Commission under 
which a study of the critically high water 
levels of Lake Ontario is to be launched. 

The reference directs the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission to study the 
various factors which affect the water 
level of Lake Ontario, including Gut Dam 
in the St. Lawrence River and “any di- 
version of water into or out of the Great 
Lakes Basin,” and to determine whether 
action can be taken by the two Govern- 
ments to bring about a more beneficial 
range of stage. I append the full text of 
the reference at the close of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent survey made 
by the Corps of Engineers shows that the 
water of Lake Ontario is today 4 feet 
above the mean average level that has 
obtained for the past 92 years. It is in- 
evitable that the damage from inunda- 
tion and erosion along the lake shore 
would be tremendous, in such a circum- 
stance. And it is imperative that the 
International Joint Commission initiate 
its studies with all possible speed, using 
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the extensive information already assem- 
bled and available to it, and scheduling 
at the earliest possible date such hear- 
ings as are necessary to amplify this 
information. 

It is important to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that the reference has been made under 
article IX of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 and that, under that 
article, the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission are merely ad- 
visory, and the Governments of the 
United States and Canada will be free 
to implement them or ignore them as 
they see fit. 

In view of the critical nature of the 
problem, it is all the more imperative, 
therefore, that the Commission com- 
pletes its studies and makes its recom- 
mendations with all possible speed. 

I earnestly hope that the Government 
of Canada will accept and see fit to act 
on those recommendations at once. 

It is a matter of fact and of record 
that the high water in the Great Lakes 
is the result, in part, of generous con- 
cessions made to Canada by the United 
States Government, including permis- 
sion to construct Gut Dam in the St. 
Lawrence and to divert the Long Lac 
and Ogoki Rivers from Hudson Bay into 
the Great Lakes Basin. If the Inter- 
national Joint Commission does not take 
account of these facts and recommend 
remedial measures, I intend to press for 
cancellation of these concessions, 

The text of the reference follows: 

1. In order to determine, having regard to 
all other interests, whether measures can be 
taken to regulate the level of Lake Ontario 
for the benefit of property owners on the 
shores of the lake in the United States and 
Canada so as to reduce the extremes of stage 
which have been experienced, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and Canada 
have agreed to refer the matter to the In- 
ternational Joint Commission for investiga- 
tion and report pursuant to article IX of 
the treaty relating to boundary waters, 
signed January 11, 1909. 

2. It is desired that the Commission study 
the various factors which affect the flucta- 
tions of water level on Lake Ontario, includ- 
ing the construction in the St. Lawrence 
River known as Gut Dam, and any diversion 
of water into or out of the Great Lakes 
Basin, and shall determine whether, in its 
judgment, action can be taken by either or 
both Governments to bring about a more 
beneficial range of stage, having regard to 
the proposed plan for improvement for nav- 
igation and power of the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
and the proposed method of regulation of 
the levels of Lake Ontario, which is an es- 
sential feature of that plan. 

8. As a result of its studies under this 
reference, it is desired that the Commission 
shall determine whether, in its judgment, 
changes in regard to existing works or other 
measures would be practicable and in the 
public interest from the points of view of 
the two Governments, having in mind the 
order of precedence to be observed in the 
uses of boundary waters as provided in arti- 
cle VIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909. 

4. In the event that the Commission 
should find that changes in existing works 
or that other measures would be feasibie 
and desirable, it should indicate how the 
interests on either side of the boundary 
would be benefited or adversely affected 
thereby. The Commission should estimate 
the cost of such changes in existing works 
or of such other measures, including in- 


demnification for damage to public and pri- 
vate property arising therefrom and the cost 
of any remedial works that may be found 
to be necessary. With due regard to section 
6 of this reference and to the arrangements 
presently being proposed for the develop- 
ment of power in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, the Com- 
mission should indicate how the cost of any 
measures and the amounts of any resulting 
damage should be apportioned between the 
interests involved. 

5. In the conduct of its investigation and 
otherwise in the performance of its duties 
under this reference, the Commission may 
utilize the services of engineers and other 
specially qualified personnel of the technical 
agencies of Canada and the United States 
and will as far as possible make use of in- 
formation and technical data heretofore ac- 
quired by such technical agencies or which 
may become available during the course of 
the investigation, thus avoiding duplication 
of effort and unnecessary expense. 

6. It is the desire of both the Governmen 
that consideration of this reference shall 
not delay action by the Commission with 
respect to applications submitted to the 
Commission the development of 
power in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River. 


Fine Arts Programs in Colleges and 
Universities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 23, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an article from the 
Educational Forum of March 1952 by 
Dr. Francis H. Horn, entitled “An Edu- 
cator Looks at the Drama.” 

Dr. Horn is executive secretary of the 
Department of Higher Education of the 
National Education Association. He is 
a former college teacher of English 
literature and for the past 5 years has 
been a member of the board of governors 
of the Johns Hopkins University Play- 
house, as well as dean of McCoy College 
and director of its summer sessions. Dr. 
Horn ably states the case for an impor- 
tant fine-arts program in our colleges 
and universities with particular refer- 
ence to drama. 

I recently had the pleasure of chairing 
a subcommittee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee sitting for the 
purpose of taking testimony on H. R. 
7494, which is the final version of sev- 
eral similar bills that have been intro- 
duced by Mr. Kearns, Mr. WIER, and 
myself. This bill would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education to encourage 
the further development and growth of 
the educational fine-arts programs in 
our colleges and universities. 

The article follows: 

AN EDUCATOR Looks AT THE Drama 
(By Francis H. Horn) 
I 

An educator looking at the drama, espe- 
cially as an educational force in our schools 
and colleges, is struck at once by the ar- 
tificial separation between the study of 
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drama as literature and the study of drama 
as live theater. Some courses in dramatic 
literature make an honest attempt to study 
the plays in the light of the conditions in 
the theater of the time and of their effective- 
ness on the stage, but others are concerned 
primarily with textual matters, sources, 
structure, and style. Conversely, some 
courses in the theater have placed so much 
emphasis upon the technical aspects of 
drama that its greater significance Has been 
neglected. The two approaches have been 
so different that many colleges and univer- 
sities have established a separate depart- 
ment where drama is studied in relation to 
the theater in all its artistic and technical 
aspects with little or no contact with the 
English and language departments, where 
generally most of the instruction in drama is 
given. The result of this schism is that the 
student, who seldom can overcome the ad- 
ministrative red tape required to bridge the 
gap, gets a biased outlook on the drama. On 
one side of the campus he may be nurtured 
on the view that the production of plays 
and the study of the theater as such have 
little significance for the student of the 
drama. On the other side, on the view that 
“the play’s the thing,” and that divorced 
from the theater, the study of drama has 
little real value. 

If drama is to become the potent force 
in education and in life that it should, these 
extremes must be reconciled. We must rec- 
ognize that great drama speaks to man both 
“in solitude and in crowds,” as George Jean 
Nathan puts it, that a good play has signifi- 
cance for us whether we read it or see it 
performed on the stage, and that from the 
standpoint of the most effective education 
in the drama, neither the literary nor the 
theater approach to drama is enough by 
itself. These two approaches to drama— 
through the printed page and through the 
spoken word in the theater—are complemen- 
tary. The critical and analytical study of 
great plays is necessary, but to understand 
and appreciate them to the maximum, the 
plays must be seen upon the stage. On the 
other hand, it is not enough merely to be 
an enthusiastic playgoer. Seeing plays, no 
matter how well they are staged and per- 
formed, will scarcely result in the develop- 
ment of real critical judgment about the 
drama and of discriminating taste in plays. 
For such development, systematic study of 
the drama is essential. 

The systematic study provided in too many 
schools and colleges, however, is far from 
achieving its potential educational value. 
The method of teaching the great plays of 
our literary heritage frequently results in 
sheer boredom and prejudice against the 
drama on the part of students. College 
teachers of dramatic literature, who gen- 
erally set the pattern for the high-school 
teachers, often concern themselves over much 
with the externals of drama: with those 
thousand and one questions treated in the 
footnotes and appendixes that hinder, if in- 
deed they do not prevent, a true under- 
standing and appreciation of a play, and that 
are, Granville-Barker indicates, often the 
barrenest wrangling upon questions that 
would answer themselves if the play were 
raised from its tomb of printed paper.” 
Drama should not be taught, as it too often 
is, as if the students were destined for a 
career in literary scholarship. It should be 
taught for the basic reason for which plays 
are written—to provide entertainment and 
enjoyment, to “procure pleasure,“ as Aristotle 
says. And if the systematic study of drama 
seriously reduces or destroys the student's 
enjoyment of drama, either in reading or in 
the theater, then it were better to omit such 
study from our schools and colleges. 

Since the critical study of the drama 
comes to its true completion only in the 
theater, where the printed page comes alive, 
theater going should become a necessary 
part of education in the drama for people 
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of all ages—from the youngest school chil- 
dren to men and women studying the drama 
in the increasing number of such courses in 
our adult education programs. Children as 
well as adults must have the opportunity 
to see drama, not merely as an occasional 
treat but as a regular experience. 

The educator looking at the drama must 
also consider the actual participation of 
students in dramatic productions. This dis- 
cussion is not intended to concern itself 
with participation in dramatic activities as 
a means to a career on the stage or in the 
theater; it has little application to profes- 
sional education in the drama, either at the 
high-school or at the college level; it may 
be well to indicate, however, that there is 
a definite place for such education, though 
extremely limited in extent, in some of our 
high schools and colleges. There is need in 
the larger cities for high-school programs 
comparable to that of the School of Perform- 
ing Arts in New York, in which, in addition 
to a normal academic program, the student 
takes his vocational courses in drama, music, 
or the dance. Similarly, there is need not 
for fewer but for more good schools of the 
theater in our colleges and universities In 
which the major but not the sole objective 
is the preparation of young people for careers 
in the various aspects of the theater. Prof. 
Hubert Heffner, past president of the Amer- 
ican Educational Theater Association, has 
wisely pointed out that “Any program in 
theater and drama in a college or university 
that is based primarily upon training for 
the legitimate professional theater is un- 
worthy of academic recognition” because it 
is training students for “a profession that 
is virtually nonexistent.” Yet the impor- 
tance of such professional education is 
pointed up by the statement made 15 years 
ago by Harley Granville Barker, when he 
attributed to such a professional school— 
the one at Yale—and to George Pierce Baker, 
its head, the credit “as far as the credit 
for a Nation-wide movement can be given to 
one institution and one man,” for Amer- 
ica’s extraordinary advance in the art of 
the theater during the preceding quarter of 
a century. The improvement of the profes- 
sional theater—on Broadway as well as out- 
side New York—depends to a considerable 
extent on the professional schools in our col- 
leges and universities. Theirs is the very 
important task of identifying the few indi- 
viduals who will make a career of the theater 
and of preparing them for that career. It 
is true that the footlights exert a tremen- 
dous fascination over young people and that 
in the theater many are called but few are 
chosen. Certainly the schools and colleges 
do not want to send large numbers of young 
men and women rushing off to almost cer- 
tain heartache and failure in the world of 
the theater. But the budding playwright, 
actor, designer, or director of genuine prom- 
ise needs the instruction and encouragement 
and sympathetic milieu in which to develop 
that the professional schools in our institu- 
tions of higher education can best provide. 

To return to the question of participation 
as a means of education in the drama. The 
cardinal principle of present-day education 
is that one learns by doing. Certainly it 
would be hard to deny that the student 
learns a great deal about the drama through 
the actual participation in the production 
of a play, whether as actor, scene painter, 
stage hand, or doer of any one of the numer- 
ous other tasks involved in stage presenta- 
tion. An increase in dramatic activities in 
schools and colleges, therefore, with the par- 
ticipation of greater numbers of students, 
would assist materially in improving the ef- 
fectiveness of our teaching of drama, 

Teachers of dramatic art, however, espe- 
cially at the school level, do not generally 
stress participation as a means to a better 
understanding of drama. They emphasize 
rather the indirect or derivative values which 


participation brings to the individual and 
to society. A consideration of such values 
leads to a discussion of what is and what 
ought to be the role of drama and of drama- 
tic activity in the overall educational pro- 
gram. 

1 


The rather obvious values to be derived 
from dramatic activity on the part of chil- 
dren and adolescents can be readily admit- 
ted. The child is born with a dramatic in- 
stinct, or at least he engages in some form 
of dramatic activity almost from the day he 
is born. The recognition of this tendency 
has led us to cultivate it in our educational 
activities for children. The modern class- 
room in many elementary schools is a bee- 
hive of dramatic activity of one sort or 
another, growing out of the regular learn- 
ing situations. In some schools, and espe- 
cially in the separate children's theaters, 
special attention is given to “creative 
drama,” which gives children the maximum 
opportunity for self-expression, and in which 
the child’s initiative and imagination are 
stimulated and a healthy outlet for his 
emotion and impulses provided. Formal 
dramatic activity under competent super- 
vison, moreover, helps children to move well, 
to speak well, and to acquire a measure of 
self-reliance. 

Most of these values continue into the 
period of adolescence and youth. The bene- 
fits high-school students derive from par- 
ticipation in dramatics have recently been 
set forth in a report of a large committee of 
the American Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. Among the values indicated are these: 

“The individual should gain in poise, ease 
of manner, and charm of personality. His 
emotional and imaginative powers should 
be enriched: * * * Through the coopera- 
tive effort necessary in producing plays, the 
pupil should learn to work successfully with 
other people and to practice the methods of 
democratic procedures. He should gain a 
better understanding of human behavior and 
of life.” 

Certainly dramatic activity can and should 
be a vital force in the education of every 
boy and girl. But we are far from utilizing 
it either as effectively or as widely as we 
can, especially in the high schools. Although 
there are 75,000 high-school productions a 
year before audiences which exceed the total 
audience of our legitimate, college, and com- 
munity theaters combined, half of the high 
schools have no dramatic activity, much of 
the activity that is being carried on has lit- 
tle value, and dramatics as a recognized edu- 
cational force has an assured place in only a 
small number of high schools. In most 
schools the “school play” is still regarded 
largely as a money-raising activity for some 
worthy enterprise and the direction is fre- 
quently assigned to a teacher with little or 
no qualifications for the job, on the assump- 
tion that anyone can direct a play.“ 
Although a substantial number of high 
schools have improved their dramatic activ- 
ities through an enthusiastic dramatics club 
under capable faculty direction, the activi- 
ties of such clubs are still generally regarded 
as extracurricular and not an integral part 
of the educational process. A small but for- 
tunately increasing number of schools have 
come to recognize the educational value of 
dramaties and to treat dramatics as defi- 
nitely a part of the curriculum, with courses 
in the dramatic arts provided by competent, 
professionally trained teachers. 

This recognition of the educational value 
of the study of dramatics still runs into 
considerable opposition both from school 
people and from parents. School admin- 
istrators find the curriculum already over- 
crowded with little room for additional 
courses, and many teachers believe that the 
study of drama as literature is sufficient. 
Parents looking back upon their own school 
days with the emphasis upon the three R's, 
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think of dramatics as a frill. Certainly 
efforts must be made to overcome this op- 
position and to secure recognition of the 
contribution that the dramatic arts can 
make to the total education of our young 
people. 

Many of the exponents of the merits of 
dramatics instruction and presentation in 
our schools, however, have no real under- 
standing of the role of the drama in educa- 
tion and of its place in our schools and our 
culture. Dramatics can do many worth while 
things, as has been acknowledged, but it 
can scarcely bring in the millennium that is 
so confidently predicted by some of its adyo- 
cates. The reading of u recent Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals devoted to dramatics in 
the secondary school, is a disheartening ex- 
perience. One expects that dramatic activi- 
ties will be used in the elementary schools 
specifically to teach not only facts of his- 
tory and literature, but also good manners, 
the moral virtues, and other desirable educa- 
tional goals. At this level, some dramatics 
activities should be provided to arouse a re- 
sponse like that of the little boy who wrote: 


“I liked the play because it taught me never 


to be cruel to anybody but to be nice to 
everybody.” At the secondary-school level, 
however, dramatic activity should have other 
goals. Yet a writer in the Bulletin pro- 
claims that: “The dramatic arts furnish one 
of the finest of all educational fields for 
the learning of the lessons of democracy 
which will produce desirable citizens. The 
presentation of plays can help give to the 
entire school a sensitivity to community 
and world problems. The school play, if well 
done, can so touch the emotions, the well 
springs of human actions, that the citizens of 
a community may be stirred to attain toler- 
ance, integrity, higher standards of morals, 
and many other desirable traits of char- 
acter.” 

It is unfortunate that the drama is not 
such a sovereign remedy for all the world’s 
ills. But the example of Germany, whose 
people were nurtured on Shakespeare and 
Moieré, on Goethe and Schiller, is proof 
enough, if any were needed, that even a 
great cultural heritage does not of itself pro- 
duce a people whose actions are governed by 
respect for humane values and the moral 
virtues. To use the drama to teach directly 
and consciously these values and virtues is 
contrary to the best interests of the drama, 
the students, and the audiences, and to our 
culture as a whole, The stage should not 
serve as a pulpit from which a sermon is 
preached or as a platform on which a lecture 
is delivered. It is recognized that the great- 
est dramatists are moralists and philosophers 
and have scmething to say that gives their 
plays more significance than 2 hours of 
pleasure in the theater, If that were not so, 
there would be little reason to study the 
drama; and yet to the extent to which they 
set out consciously to be moralists or philos- 
ophers, or teachers or preachers, they are the 
lesser dramatists. For the primary purpose 
of the drama is to entertain, to provide 
enjoyment. It is the greatness of drama 
that in addition to the pleasure it affords 
either to the reader or to the spectator, its 
other riches are so bountiful. 

It is distressing, therefore, to see school 
people attempting to justify the larger place 
in the school curriculum drama deserves by 
emphasizing its importance as a direct teach- 
ing medium. In a Nation which has in- 
herited the puritan distrust of the theater 
and in which utility too often is the measure 
of all things, it is perhaps not unexpected to 
find this emphasis upon the utilitarian val- 
ues of drama. But one shudders at the pos- 
sibility of a multitude of Hamlets through- 
out our high schools setting up plays in 
which to catch the consciences of the stu- 
dents and adult community. One can be 
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allowed the legitimate fear, moreover, that if 
the drama—at the adult as contrasted with 
the children’s level—is to be used consciously 
to develop the virtues of tolerance, to pro- 
mote international understanding, and to 
inculcate devotion to the democratic way of 
life—all of which it can and does do in- 
directly—it can under other circumstances 
be used for quite the opposite purposes, 
That the theater can well be an instrument 
of insidious propoganda is all too evident 
behind the iron curtain. Certainly in this 
country we wish to keep the theater free 
from bondage to the state, to make it inde- 
pendent of any special interest, and to pre- 
vent its becoming the spokesman for any 
particular point of view. 

The writer has no desire to fiy the flag of 
art for art’s sake at the masthead of the 
school drama program, but surely there 
should be more recognition of the sheer joy 
of participation in dramatics and of seeing a 
good play in the theater. The major purpose 
of instruction in drama in both the schools 
and colleges is to develop the student's 
critical judgment and thereby to increase his 
enjoyment and tion of the drama. 
There is much too little recognition of the 
importance of educating students so that 
good drama will be a source of life-long 
satisfaction to them—for some, through 
participation in the activities of the various 
amateur theater groups, for all, in the theater 
when it is available, in books, when oppor- 
tunities for viewing drama are lacking. The 
increasing leisure time available to all our 
people presents a special obligation to the 
schools to prepare for the effective use of 
such leisure time. A weekly attendance at 
the movies of 65,000,000 to 80,000,000 is 
quantitative evidence of the job to be done; a 
mere sampling of the output from Hollywood 
will provide the qualitative evidence. 


If we can develop an adult population in 
America with taste and discrimination we 
can go a long way toward raising the level 
of all forms of dramatic entertainment in 
this country—radio and television, the 
movies, and the theater. The major task 
is to create an ever-increasing group of in- 
telligent playgoers; this is perhaps the 
single most important social objective of 
our drama programs. It must start with 
children at an early age. This means that 
we must have a widespread development 
of children’s theaters, both those in which 
the children themselves act and produce 
the plays, and the theaters like London's 
new Young Vic, in which professional adult 
actors present plays especially appealing to 
children. College and university theaters 
might well follow the lead of the University 
of Denver theater which last year trouped 
a series of children’s plays around the 
State. 

If high-school dramatics are to contribute 

tly to the development of sound, 


drama, the level of high school dramatic 
activity must be improved. It is particu- 
larly important that all high-school students 
have more opportunity to see good drama 
well produced. With the legitimate pro- 
fessional theater confined to New York and 
a few metropolitan centers, the college and 
university theater in nrany instances offers 
almost the only opportunity for them to view 
live theater. 

Thus far there has been little considera- 
tion of the college and university theater 
specifically. It should now be said that the 
future of the theater in America rests at 
this time squarely upon its shoulders. The 
further development of the community 
theater will in time exert much influence 
on the whole national theater, especially 
in the creation of an audience; but until 
the community theater shares more exten- 


sively in the systematic study of the drama 
and in the training of people for work in 
the theater, the colleges and universities will 
have the major task of saving the theater. 
That the professional theater in America 
needs saving is evident from a few statistics, 

In 1900, there were over 5,000 legitimate 
professional theaters in the United States— 
not counting music halls and opera houses. 
In 1946, there were only 200, one-sixth of 
them in New York’s Times Square district. 
Fifty years ago, many of these theaters were 
producing new plays as well as classic plays 
in repertory. But today we have only the 
Broadway theater, and its decline is evident 
even to New York playgoers. In 1927-28, 
there were 302 Broadway productions, 205 of 
them new plays, compared to 56 productions 
in 1949-50, with 18 new plays. The Broad- 
way theater, though probably the best in 
the world technically, and possibly even 
from the standpoint of acting, has come to 
such a pass that it has been described as 
“a vast theatrical lunatic asylum.” There 
is no need to consider the reasons for the 
present situation. It is necessary to point 
out, however, that though some efforts at 
reform have been initiated, salvation of the 
theater in America does not lie within the 
Broadway theater. The present Broadway 
theater is unable to reproduce itself; much 
of its new blood must come from the college 
and university theaters. 

But their major contribution to the the- 
ater is not the young actors and writers and 
designers that they send to Broadway. It 
is in their development of a grassroots move- 
ment, which, with the help of the com- 
munity theater, and with the shot in the 
arm which ANTA now seems able to give, 
holds some promise of reestablishing a living 
theater of real vitality. $ 

A survey of the college and university the- 


ater in 1948-49 that produced only 126 re- 


plies, from small as well as large institutions, 
indicated that there had been 1,446 perform- 
ances of 403 plays, employing casts or crews 
in excess of 20,000, and playing before audi- 
ences of 1,200,000. This is a considerable 
amount of dramatic activity. The total in 
all institutions would be very great, indeed. 
But the college theaters are failing to rise to 
their great opportunities. They are following 
the Broadway lead too lavishly, they are pre- 
senting too few original plays, and they are 
doing too little experimental work. But 
these theaters are laying the foundations for 
a truly national theater, returned to the peo- 
ple. Through their professional training, 
they are contributing to the maintenance of 
a high quality theater in New York, they are 
preparing the increasing numbers of teach- 
ers of drama and the theater for the schools 
and colleges, and they are providing the de- 
voted and energetic spirits who are develop- 
ing and staffing the growing numbers of com- 
munity theaters throughout the country. 
But their responsibility for the theater in 
America goes much beyond such professional 
training. Their major responsibility, which 
is shared with the schools, is the develop- 
ment of an adult population that is familiar 
with the magnificent cultural heritage in our 
drama, that has developed a sound critical 
judgment and discriminating appreciation 
of the drama, that has become accustomed 
to playgoing, and finally, that will demand 
and support a living theater of high caliber. 

The theater is a potent educational and 
cultural force, but in America it is denied 
to the vast majority of our people. Drama, 
the harmonizer of the arts and perhaps the 
greatest of the arts, has been shamefully 
neglected. It is time that we recognized its 
importance to all the people and created the 
conditions in which a great national theater 
can flourish. In this challenging task, a 
major responsibility rests with the schools 
and colleges, 
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Niagara Falls and River Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution which was adopt- 
ed by the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Local Union No. 
B945, Liberty, N. X., in support of the 
Capehart-Miller bill, which provides for 
the further development of hydroelectric 
power from the Niagara Falls and River 
by private enterprise. The resolution 
follows: 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Local. Union No, B945, 
Liberty, N. Y., January 11, 1952. 

(From the minutes of the January meet- 
ing of the local:) 

A motion was made, seconded, and car- 
ried, that Local Union No. B945 is whole- 
heartedly opposed to either Federal or State 
development of the Niagara Falls power 
project. 

We hereby go on record as being 100 per- 
cent in favor of the Capehart-Miller bill for 
the development of the Niagara Falls power 
project by private enterprise. 

Federal development of this project means 
more taxes, both direct and indirect, and 
is just another step toward nationalizing the 
utility industry. 

Last, but not least, Federal or State de- 
velopment, with all its implications of so- 
cialization of industry, is a definite hazard 
to our job security and our right of free and 
equal negotiation between management and 
labor. 


W. J. INTEMANN, 
Recording Secretary. 


Mills That Move South Face Labor- 
Management Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following radio address I delivered 
over WMEX, Boston, Mass., on Saturday, 
June 21, 1952: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, some New England mills are being 
tempted by the lower wages that prevail in 
the southern textile industry. 

But they ought to stop, look, and listen 
to the story told by those who have already 
moved below the Mason and Dixon's line. 

On the face of it, mills stand to profit by 
such a migration, but the advantages are only 
one side of the picture. Eventually, the 
South will be unionized for nothing can stop 
this trend. In the meantime, the textile in- 
dustry there will have a fight on its hands, 
and one that will cost money. Finally, they 
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will have to recognize the unions, raise wages, 
and provide fringe benefits. So what will 
they gain by moving? After a short spree, 


nothing. Only the headache of losing the 


battle against progress all over again. 

That is why wiser heads among the man- 
agement group up North, are not falling for 
this bait, They have been through the 
wars, they know that genuine collective bar- 
gaining makes for industrial peace, and they 
can see that the South must learn this eco- 
nomic fact at the expense of much trouble. 

All is not moonlight and magnolias in the 
land where old forms of slavery gave up the 
ghost long ago. 

A subcommittee of the United States Sen- 
ate has looked into the question of labor- 
management relations in the southern tex- 
tile industry, and the answers it found are 
not “gone with the wind.” 

They are contained in a committee print 
published this year, which reveals the se- 
rious feudin’ that is going on. 

The majority report came to these con- 
clusions about the situation. Eighty per- 
cent of the rayon-cotton spinning and weav- 
ing branch of the textile industry is now 
located in the South, and 20 percent in New 
England. Twenty-five years ago, these per- 
centages were in a reverse ratio. 

While New England textile workers are al- 
most all organized into labor unions, only 
15 percent of those in Dixieland have made 
the grade. Testimony of employer and 
union representatives agreed that organized 
employees on the whole enjoy substantial- 
ly higher wages, greater security, and better 
working conditions than do the unorganized 
workers. Testimony also showed that the 
union was able to negotiate more favorable 
contracts in New England where its member- 
ship is large, than in the South where only 
a relatively small number of mills are or- 
ganized. 

Labor contracts in the textile industry 
often carry clauses providing that manage- 
ment and labor must agree on workloads and 
rates of pay in the plant. Nonunion mills, 
of course, can do as they please. The 
southern employer keeps the labor union 
out so that he can get more production from 
his workers and pay no attention to the hu- 
man and social costs. We hear much these 
days about other advantages which the 
South offers to the textile industry. Man- 
agement points to lower construction costs 
due to the milder climate; more favorable 
power rates, in some instances; location 
closer to raw materials; lower taxes; and less 
State regulation of industrial operations, 


They play down the fact that lower wage 


scales and the absence of union organiza- 
tion is the one fact that appeals to them 
most. . 

I call this a temporary incentive that will 
kick back on those who fall for it. Manage- 
ment will never gain by going backward. 

The Senate committee discovered that 
the chambers of commerce in southern 
towns use the following lure. They fre- 
quently refer to their population as being 
99 percent native American, and imply that 
local labor is free of such alien ideas as 
unionism. This type of appeal is strictly 
un-American and unfair to all who work 
for a living. But the chambers, trying to 
curry favor with the manufacturers, spear- 
head the opposition to union organization, 
Local retailers and professional men, look- 
ing forward to increased sales or services 
with the coming of new payrolls, readily fall 
in with the antiunion attitude of the em- 
ployers down South. 

Historically, the textile industry has been 
highly competitive. Labor is a large factor 
in the cost of its products. The South wants 
to keep its advantage of substandard wages. 
The employer, therefore, is not alone in his 
efforts to exclude the union. He has will- 
ing allies in the short-sighted businessmen 


of the community. Frequently the mill is 
located in a small town where the entire 
economic life is dependent on this single 
industry. Given this situation, it is not 
hard for an employer to picture the union, 
with its demands for higher wages and bet- 
ter working conditions, as a threat to the 
continued prosperity of the mill and of the 
whole community. All segments of the 
town join in the efforts to stop the union. 

The national president of TWUA-CIO 
testified before the subcommittee that 
membership in his union in the South had 
declined from 20 percent of the textile em- 
ployees to 15 percent in the last few years. 
He also said and I quote, “I charge that 
there exists in the textile industry, primar- 
ily in the South, a widespread conspiracy 
to prevent union organization and to destroy 
those unions which now exist.” End of 
quote. 

The Senate subcommittee found that 
there was much evidence to prove this ac- 
cusation. 

Five exhaustive case studies were con- 
ducted. Public hearings were held and in- 
vitations were extended to representatives 
of southern textile management to testify. 
Some ignored the opportunity to present 
their side of the case. Others were sub- 
penaed. The few who did testify were usu- 
ally frank in their admission of hostility 
toward unions. 

Antiunion techniques fall into two classi- 
fications: (1) Those used to prevent union 
organization; and (2) those employed to 
break an established union. The subcom- 
mittee made plain that all employers do not 
resort to such tactics. But the frequency 
of their occurrence in situations brought to 
the attention of the Senators was so im- 
pressive as to warrant serious concern for 
the rights of self-organization. 

In stopping a union organizing campaign, 
employers will use some or all of the follow- 
ing methods: Shadowing organizers and 
union followers, propaganda through rumors, 
letters, news stories, advertisements, speech- 
es to employees; denial of free speech and 
assembly to the union; organization of the 
whole community for antiunion activity; 
labor espionage; discharge of union sympa- 
thizers; violence and gunplay; injunctions; 
the closing or moving of the mill; endless 
litigation before the NLRB and the courts, 
eto. If all this fails, the employer will try 
to stall, in slow succession, first the election, 
then the certification of the union, and 
finally the negotiation of a contract. Few 
organizing campaigns survive these pres- 
sures. 

When the union organizer arrives in 
town, he is sometimes ordered to leave by 
the police. If he doesn’t scare easily, he will 
find that he is followed and watched, con- 
stantly. If the organizer begins to meet 
with some success, the opposition employs 
stronger methods. A kidnapping of one or- 
ganizer and the forcible ejection from town 
of another at the American Thread Co., in 
Tallapoosa, Ga., was revealed in the case 
study. In Alexander City, Ala., the organ- 
izer was beaten by two company employees. 
At Hillsboro Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, Tex., 
the president of the union local was beaten 
in the presence of the plant overseer. When 
he sought the intervention of the overseer, 
the latter made no effort to stop the assault. 

Other forces are also put to work. At 
Stowe Spinning Co., the mill management 
owned the entire village, including all pub- 
lic buildings suitable for assembly. When 
the use of the community hall was denied 
to the union, an unfair-labor-practice charge 
was filed with the National Labor Relations 
Board. Four years later the Supreme Court 
of the United States upheld the union in its 
charges, but it came too late, for the union 
had been crushed in the meantime. 
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While the union is thus being blocked in 
its efforts to meet, or effectively present its 
case to the workers, the company is actively 
promoting a propaganda campaign among 
the employees. In the plant this may start 
with casual conversations between super- 
visors and employees. The conversations 
usually include appeals to prejudice, impli- 
cations of the venality and subversiveness 
of union leaders, assertions that the union 
is unable to do anything for the employees 
that the employer Would not do voluntarily, 
and veiled or open threats that employees 
sympathetic to the union will be fired, or 
evicted from their homes in the mill village, 
or that the mill will close if the union 
comes in. 

In many instances the employer is able 
to call on powerful support from other parts 
of the community to reinforce the antiunion 
campaign. 

On occasion the union is able to get and 
win an election and be certified. It then 
normally requests a conference with the em- 
ployer to negotiate a labor contract. But 
all it gets out of these conferences is talk, 
talk, talk from management. Management 
keeps postponing the collective-bargaining 
agreement. Even court enforcement orders 
to bargain bring no results. 

On August 13, 1948, the president of the 
company wrote a letter to the employees of 
Roanoke Mills No. 1, in which he noted that 
all employees in the nonunion mills would 
receive a raise in pay. No raises, he said, 
could be granted to the organized employees 
until successful negotiations had been com- 
pleted with the union. Thus, the employer, 
while meeting the legal requirements of bar- 
gaining, had purposely. avoided a full agree- 
ment with the union in order to make it 
appear that organized workers had lost out 
on the pay raise because of the union. At 
the end of the 12-month period which the 
law requires between elections a petition was 
filed for decertification, and, quite naturally, 


the employees voted out their union. The 
company’s union-busting strategy had 
worked. 


Burlington Mills Corp, shows resistance to 
union organization and collective bargaining 
on a large scale, This firm operates 45 mills 
in the South. Union organization has been 
undertaken in 15 of these mills. The NLRB 
has issued at least nine orders directing the 
company to cease and desist from unfair 
labor practices, such as interference with em- 
ployees in their right to organize, discharges 
of employees for union activity, and refusal 
to bargain in good faith. In at least two 
instances, the Board secured enforcement 
decrees in the Federal courts. Though the 
union had been certified as bargaining repre- 
sentative in eight of Burlington's mills over 
the last 12 years, not a single agreement has 
ever been negatlated before the Senate sub- 
committee looked into these evasions, Who 
says that investigations don't do some good? 
This company has been served notice that it 
must comply with the law, and apparently 
realizes that it can’t have its own way in 
these matters. 

Techniques for breaking established unions 
follow a similar pattern of mounting pres- 
sures. Some employers have sold their plants 
or transferred machinery to other locations 
rather than to bargain with the union. In 
the case of the large chains, this procedure 
is only a minor inconvenience to the owners. 

Much of the campaign to bust unions in 
southern textile industry is being conducted 
in shocking violation of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, and the NLRB appears 
powerless to cope with the situation. 

The rights of workers to self-organization 
and collective bargaining are guaranteed by 
Federal law, and yet thousands of workers in 
the southern textile industry who have sought 
bow 8 of the law have failed to 

d it. 
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This is not a union law. It is the law of 
the United States, and it must be enforced 
in the South as well as the North. 

If any northern manufacturers are think- 
ing of moving south to take advantage of 
this slave-labor angle, I advise them not to. 

Collective bargaining is here to stay as a 
means of settling industrial labor relations. 
If the South is backward in complying with 
the law then the Congress of the United 
States must see to it that this legislation 
is applied uniformly in practice as well as 
theory. 

To emancipate southern workers and to 
protect both northern workers and northern 

ent in the big and important textile 
industry, we need equal rights based on im- 
proving standards. 


The Forgotten Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article from the Boston 
Sunday Herald of June 22, 1952: 


THE FORGOTTEN WEAPON 


The tank is the forgotten weapon of the 
rhetorical war. That is the “perhaps” world 
war III that is being fought over bars and 
coffee tables. That is war on which all 
strategy is based on one super weapon —be 
it a huge bomb, a giant air armada, or hordes 
of free men armed with nothing but bayonets 
and grim looks. ; 

It is romantic war. The creaky and greasy 
old tank is forgotten as old hat. And the 
Pentagon—either entranced by new weapons 
or busy defending the ones used at Water- 
loo—often seems to have forgotten the tank. 
Certainly it does not have high priority. 

At long last preduction is being started, 
but it will be one of the first essential in- 
dustries to be hit by the steel shortage. 
The light tanks need 68,800 pounds of steel, 
including spare parts, and the medium tank 
118,000. It is a secret exactly what the 
heavy tank uses, but you can be sure it is 
plenty. In Detroit it has been announced 
that M-47 tank production would be cut 
30 percent in July and the arsenal there will 
be closed by August 1. The Cadillac plant, 
which is turning out the Walker Bulldog 
light tank, has only enough steel for a fort- 
night. Tanks will not rolf off assembly 
lines and roar forward at the front lines 
this summer—the third summer of the Ko- 
rean war. 

It is a great tragedy, for tanks are not for- 
gotten at the Korean front—or along the 
defense lines in Europe or Asia which may 
become battle lines any day. The battle- 
ship of the ground forces which is just rising 
to full maturity is a versatile and valuable 
weapon. Today a regular infantry division 
has more tanks than the first armored di- 
visions did. It is ironical that the United 
States—which has led the world in develop- 
ing, producing and absorbing the automo- 
bile into its life—should have missed the 
boat on the tank. 

The tank was made practical by the British 
in World War I, and its tactics developed 
by the Germans in their blitzkriegs. At the 
end of the second World War many of our 
tanks were inferior to those of the enemy, 
although we had learned to use their lessons 
of strategy. When Korea came along the 
Russians tossed tanks into the battle that 
made ours look silly and puny. It is hard 


to understand why we never learned how 
important the tank is, for without Patton’s 
tank columns the European War would have 
been delayed years and might have been 
lost. Tanks almost pushed us out of Korea 
2 years ago. 

The facts are that the tank is an all- 
around weapon which is certain to play a 
decisive part in the next war. 

On the offense, tanks can pierce far into 
enemy territory to investigate, make dam- 
aging raids, or encircle the enemy. They can 
provide an advancing column with a spear- 
head of steel or with mobile artillery sup- 
port. They can destroy defense positions 
which regular infantry cannot attack, and 
armor can rescue units which have been sur- 
rounded. In a mobile war they can apply 
heavy pressure to the enemy lines in differ- 
ent points, on short notice, as the chang- 
ing situation dictates. 

On the defense, each tank becomes a 
fortress of steel, armed with a great variety 
of weapons. Armor is able to cover retreat- 
ing infantry, block roads and bridges, parry 
the blows of the enemy across a broad front— 
first here, then there, and then back. They 
can free troops cut off in a successful enemy 
advance. And they will lead the counter- 
attack. 

Those, and many more, are their tasks, and 
they do them well, Now, at last, the tank 
is not only used in massed divisions, but 
has been integrated with each infantry unit. 
It is used with the company, the platoon, 
and the squad. It is a formidable weapon 
that is needed on the battlefield of today— 
and tomorrow. Our failure to produce tanks 
may not only be a mistake. History may 
show it to be our tragedy. 


Rampage in the House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. O’NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following edi- 
torial which appeared in the Evening 
Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa., on June 23, 
1952: 


RAMPAGE IN THE HOUSE 


By a rapid-fire series of votes the House 
proceeded to cut the heart out of price con- 
trols and approved an entirely original set- 
up for the Wage Stabilization Board, al- 
though why any board at all should be neces- 
sary if we are to have no price controls is 
not clear. The motive of the House is re- 
Uably reported to be a desire to slap the 
administration. It is impossible in such a 
mood for Congressmen to work out sane 
principles to guide the defense production 
program. 

The let-down in the attitude of Congress 
and the country toward national defense is 
little short of appalling. A year ago well- 
informed authorities here and abroad of 
both political parties warned of the danger 
we are in from Russian aggression. There 
is not the slightest doubt the menace is as 
great as it was then. But today the temper 
of Congress and a large section of the 
public runs in favor of dismantling the ma- 
chinery set up a little over a year ago to 
promote rearmament and equitably distri- 
bute civilian supplies. 

When the fighting ended in the world 
war loud cries went out that our boys should 
be brought home immediately. In re- 
sponse the United States demobilized, almost 
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in disorderly fashion, the great military 
forces we had built up. Russia at once 
stepped in to take advantage of our weak- 
ness. 

It is incredible that political quarrels be- 
tween the President and Congress and an 
approaching election should lead the Nation 
to repeat the blunder. No doubt politicians 
think it popular to suggest lower taxes, 
freedom from Government controls, and 
some easy method, such as building up a 
huge air force, to assure our safety. But 
Russia still threatens, and inflation is not 
licked. 

As long as these dangers exist it is only 
sound sense to put national defense first 
and political advantage second. 


Baltic States Freedom Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, at the 
invitation of Miss Mary Kizer, director of 
the Lithuanian-American Information 
Center, I spoke in New York on Sunday, 
June 15 to a gathering of Lithuanians, 
Latvians, and Estonians at the Baltic 
States Freedom Rally in Town Hall. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
and the Senator from Maine IMr. 
BREWSTER] spoke at last year’s gather- 
ing. Former Ambassador Arthur Bliss 
Lane spoke this year with me. 

Mr. President, I need not remind my 
colleagues of the tragic plight of the 
brave Republics of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania. For 12 years they have been 
ground under the heel of Soviet tyranny. 
I know that the majority of my col- 
leagues will share the hopes which I ex- 
pressed in my speech. I ask unanimous 
consent that this speech he inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There are almost a million Americans 
of Lithuanian descent and I am proud 


to say I have known and worked with 


many of these fine people in my own 
State. In Connecticut we know much 
about the long cultural background of 
these three Baltic States. Indeed, in 
Thompson, Conn., is the famed Lithu- 
anian school, Marianapolis, one of the 
few schools in this country, or for that 
matter, in the world devoted to the 
higher teachings and preservation of 
Lithuanian culture. 

There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, it is now 12 
years since the lands of your fathers, those 
small but courageous Republics—Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonla—were swallowed up in 
the Soviet Union and vanished from the 
sight of freemen. What I want to say to 
you tonight is that these nations, these 
nations which have now vanished from sight, 
vanished temporarily, have not vanished 
from our hearts and, more important, they 
have not vanished from our hopes. They 
can never vanish from your own hearts, 
But neither can they vanish from the hopes 
and plans of the free world. 

Those of us here tonight whose ancestors 
came from countries blessed by centuries of 
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national independence find it difficult to 
sense the full meaning of the steady age- 
long struggle of the Baltic States for their 
own independence. But the record is there 
for all of us to read. Almost since the be- 
ginning of recorded history your homelands 
have been ground between the millstones of 
overwhelmingly powerful neighbors; fought 
over, pillaged, and subjugated by brute force. 

Yet the spirit of independence, and of 
cultural as well as national identity has 
survived all assaults. It has been main- 
tained with steadiness and dignity. It lives, 
It will not die. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica, which I 
have the honor to publish, records that in 
an earlier conquest of Lithuania by the 
Russians, colonists were brought from Rus- 
sia to live next to the Lithuanians in hope 
that the two would mix. But “the Lith- 
uanians kept their national feeling and 
customs.“ Of Latvia, the encyclopedia says: 
“Although other countries often have con- 
trolled Latvia this Baltic country has kept 
a fine national spirit of its own.” Of the 
Estonians the Britannica says that despite 
foreign control “they kept through al} the 
years a language of their wW n. In 
their character and customs they were just 
as independent. * * * They were nat- 
urally neat, useful, and efficient.” 

We in Connecticut know something of this 
pride in Baltic culture. Among other rea- 
sons we are proud to claim the remarkable 
Lithuanian educational center at Thompson. 

Today you have much in common over 
and above your common subjugation and 
your love of your ancient languages and 
customs. Now as Americans you are united 
in a common cause. You are united in a 
common hope that the brief 22 years of in- 
dependence your homelands knew was not 
a mere mockery of centuries of struggle but 
a prologue to centuries of freedom yet to 
come. 

You have reason for that hope. 

Within a few weeks after the fall of France 
in June of 1940, Joseph Stalin, moving to 
claim the booty of his nefarious pact with 
Hitler, rolled his armies into Estonia, into 
Latvia, and into those parts of Lithuania 
which the deal had allotted to the Soviet 
Union. And within a few days after that 
invasion, on July 23, 1940, President Roose- 
velt, in his own hand, drafted the memor- 
able statement of policy in which the United 
States refused to recognize the Soviet con- 
quest—the policy under which the United 
States still recognizes the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of the free Repub- 
lics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 

In concluding that statement, President 
Roosevelt wrote: 

“The people of the United States are op- 
posed to predatory activities, no matter 
whether they are carried on by the use of 
force or by the threat of force, They are 
likewise opposed to any form of interven- 
tion on the part of one state, however 
powerful, in the domestic concerns of any 
other sovereign state, however weak. 

“These principles constitute the very 
foundation upon which the existing rela- 
tionships between the 21 sovereign i rss 
of the new world rests. 

“The United States will continue to stand 
by those principles, because of the convic- 
tion of the American people that unless the 
doctrine in which these principles are in- 
herent once again governs the relations be- 
tween nations, the rule of reason, of justice, 
and of law—in other words, the basis of 
modern civilization itself—cannot be 
preserved.” 

Twelve years have passed since those words 
were written—12 years—during which the 
two master conspirators, Stalin and Hitler, 
fought to the death, bloodying the fields and 
forests of the Baltic States in the process. 
Hitler has been eliminated; Stalin remains, 
We know from refugees and from the dis- 
placed persons who have come to our shores 


that Stalin has subjected the Baltic peoples 
to a tyranny more ruthless than any the 
Balts have suffered in 700 years of oppres- 
sion. I know there are men and women in 
this audience tonight who can tell the story 
out of their own experence. 

What hope is there for the future? 

I say the hope is high if we have patience, 
fortitude, wisdom, and the willingness to 
make sacrifices for freedom’s sake. Since 
1946 the United States has been embarked 
on a gigantic program of rallying the forces 
of the free world to contain the aggressive 
advance of communism. I need not recite 
the steps—the Truman doctrine; the Mar- 
shall plan; the Berlin airlift; the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization; the Mutual Se- 
curity Program; the European Defense Com- 
munity; the checkmate to aggression in 
Korea. But we now know that containment 
is not enough. Somehow, some day, the 
Soviet Union must withdraw or be rolled 
back to its own legitimate borders. We hope 
and pray that this need not come by way of 
a general war. It can come by way of a grad- 
ual erosion from tyranny within Russia, 
forced by the Russian people themselves, 
or by crisis in the satellites. 

Seven years ago President Truman asked 
me to organize this country’s first official 
program of international information and 
educational exchange. Out of that program 
has come the Voice of America broadcasts. 
These are now almost our only means of di- 
rect communication with the Baltic peo- 
ples. Every day, 7 days a week, beginning 
& year ago, we have been broadcasting for 30 
minutes in Lithuanian, 30 minutes in Let- 
tish, and 30 minutes in Estonian. These 
programs originate here in New York and 
are relayed by way of Munich, Tangier, and 
England. We know. from the stories of those 
who escape, that these programs are heard. 
We cannot ask the Baltic peoples to en- 
danger their lives. But we can and do let 
them know we understand their plight. 
We can extend to them the hand of friend- 
ship and the hope of ultimate liberation. 
We can give them straight and honest news, 
We can and do, on Sundays, give them reli- 
gious programs by clergymen of their own 
faith and nationality. We can and do as- 
sure them that the free world is strong 
and growing stronger. 

I cite these not because they can make 
a decisive difference in the Baltic States 
one way or the other at this stage of his- 
tory, but because they illustrate a prin- 
ciple. America is gradually coming to re- 
alize that the cold war is essentially a war 
for the minds of men. To the waverers of 
the world America must tell the story of 
freedom. And we must expose and unmask 
the gigantic lie of communism. 

I can think of no better way to do this 
than to blazon to the world the true story 
of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. These 
three nations can provide the classic ex- 
ample of Communist methods. Hundreds 
of thousands of free farmers have been de- 
prived of their ancestral land and herded 
into collective farms owned or managed by 
the state, under the control of Russian ad- 
ministrators. Those who resisted have been 
deported to the Arctic, with wives and hus- 
bands separated. Free intellectual life has 
been stamped out. The administrations of 
both Catholic and Protestant churches are 
destroyed. The men of the Baltic are being 
drafted into the Red Army or forced into 
slave labor on projects in the Soviet Union. 

Yes; this is the classic pattern. It is in- 
humane and terrible. It is a story of man’s 
inhumanity to man. It should be told and 
retold, not merely among your friends here 
in America but everywhere in the world 
where men are under pressure, or under the 
temptation of false promises. So it can be 
that Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia will be- 
come a symbol and a rallying cry to mar- 
shal the forces of freedom everywhere. 
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OF WASHINGTON 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
an article which appeared in the New 
Republic on June 2, 1952, entitled 
“Public Power’s Golden Jubilee”: 


Ponte Power’s GOLDEN JUBILEE 
(By Jean Begeman and Barrow Lyons) 


This month marks the fiftieth anniversary 
of the United States Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. The 17 Western States which have 
gathered strength and prosperity from the 
81 reclamation projects that turned waste- 
lands into fertile flelds will hold colorful 
celebrations and festivals to honor the oc- 
casion. Since President Teddy Roosevelt 
signed the Reclamation Act on June 17, 1902, 
the Department of Interior’s Reclamation 
Bureau is credited with the development of 
over 17,000 miles of irrigation canals, fur- 
nishing water to millions of acres of land, 
and the construction of 16 major power dams 
over the bitter opposition of short-sighted 
Congressmen who predicted that the great 
Hoover and Coulee projects would go down 
in history as “Hoover's Folly” and “The Great 
White Elephant of the Northwest.” But 
the job of reclamation is still only half 
done, and the opposition is as strong as ever. 
In fact, private-power companies are fight- 
ing with renewed vigor to block further ex- 
pansion of the Government program. 

The prophetic words of Representative 
Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, during a 
debate in 1902 on the 160-acre land limi- 
tation, which saved the family-size farm 
from the feudal system, bears repeating 
today: 

“We have not felt in this country the evils 
of land monopoly. Lord Macauley said we 
never would experience the test of our in- 
stitutions until our public domain was ex- 
hausted and an increased population en- 
gaged in a contest over the ownership of 
land. That will be the test of the future, 
and the very purpose of this bill is to 
guard against land monopoly and to hold 
this land in small tracts for the people of 
the entire country.” 

This year, the utility companies have 
launched a bold new drive against the In- 
terior Department for control of the low-cost 
hydro output of existing Government dams. 
Unable to stop Federal development of our 
national resources, the private interests are 
now attempting to move into the public- 
power districts so they can dictate the sale 
of power at the bus bar on their own terms 
and convert large potential savings to con- 
sumers from these Federal projects into in- 
creased monopoly profits. 

“This drive,” said President Truman re- 
cently, “has the main purpose of restoring 
the unlimited right of private monopoly to 
exploit this Nation’s water-power resources. 
They are trying to grab the Hell's Canyon 
(Idaho) Reservoir site where public develop- 
ment would produce 600,000 more kilowatts 
than private development. They are trying 
to prevent the public bodies in the State of 
Washington from buying power facilities that 
private companies are willing to sell. The 
same campaign is being waged by the forces 
of reaction clear across the country.” 

Secretary of the Interior Oscar Chapman, 
who has devoted the past 19 years of his 
public service to protecting our resources 
from exploitation, is feeling the impact or 
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the power-grab drive from every section of 
the country. The private utilities of the 
Northeast are closing in on two of the largest 
and most valuable power resources in the 
country—Niagara Falls and the St. Lawrence 
River, Five utility in New York 
are sponsoring the Capehart-Miller bill which 
would authorize private redevelopment of 
Niagara Falls—a project which will create 
over a million kilowatts of new hydro ca- 
pacity to further enhance utility profits. In 
full-page ads in the slick magazines, the 
utility industry is backing this plan and 
opposing the Lehman-Roosevelt bill for Fed- 
eral construction of the project. Another 
million kilowatts on the St. Lawrence River 
are in similar jeopardy. 

Secretary Chapman has appealed another 
power-grab attempt to the Supreme Court. 
The case, now pending, involves efforts by 
the utilities to obtain licenses on key Gov- 
ernment hydro projects on the Roanoke River 
in Virginia. Chapman warns that “control 
of these projects and our vast water power 
still to be harnessed is the 1952 goal of the 
present utility drive.” 

But the shrewdest bit of recent trickery 
is the attempt by the private electric utili- 
ties of the Northwest to set up a power grid 
for the area now served by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. This scheme is re- 
vealed in a letter addressed by a Portland 
real-estate manager, Gerard MacNamara, to 
every Member of Congress. He accommodat- 
ingly enclosed a draft of a proposed bill 
which will undoubtedly be introduced in 
Congress this session. The power-grab pro- 
posal seeks to divest the Bonneville Adminis- 
tration of the function of building trans- 
mission lines and distributing energy. It 
would establish a nonprofit corporation to 
be known as the Northwest Power Market- 
ing Grid, with membership consisting of 
distribution agencies—public, private, and 
co-operative. All United States electric fa- 
cilities in the region, with the exception 
of dams and generating equipment would 
be turned over to the grid within 2 years of 
the completion of a rate schedule approved 
by the Federal Power Commission. 

Of the 1i-man board of directors, eight 
would be elected at the first annual meeting 
of the board—the other three would be 
named, one each, by the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the Commission of Reclamation and 
the REA. Three of the members would be 
public or co-op members of the grid; three 
would be tied to private utilities; and two 
would come from other walks of life. But 
a “gimmick” would give the three private- 
utility representatives veto power. At least 
one of the three would have to be at the 
meeting to constitute a quorum and if the 
utility members acted in concert, they could 
always walk out before a vote was taken on 
@ measure of which they disapproved. 

In this and other current power fights, the 
utility companies have the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as a strong ally. 
When President Truman pointed out that 
the private power interests’ cry of “Social. 
ism” is apparently based on the theory that 
“if you haven't got the facts, try a few scare 
words,” A. L. Lynn of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, characteristically charged that the 
President was “trying to toss all Americans 
into the arms of socialism,” 

The progress of the Interior Department in 
the field of public power during the last 20 
years has continued in the face of such at- 
tacks largely because President Truman and 
Secretary Chapman—like their respective 
predecessors, Roosevelt and Ickes—believe 
that our resources should be used for the 
benefit of all the people, not for the private- 
power companies. The annual appropriation 
for the public-power segment of the Interior 
Department has grown from $26,300,000 in 
1932 to an estimated $186,700,000 for 1952. 
The revenues returned to the Treasury from 
Interior's power operation (which do not in- 


clude TVA) have increased from $674,626 to 
$7,600,000 per annum in the same period. In 
1932, the Interior projects generated a total 
of 48,220 kilowatts in its power plants; to- 
day, the annual generating capacity is reach- 
ing the 5,000,000-kilowatt mark. 

Those who pity the poor power companies 
in competition with 
should study these comparative statistics. 
The private utilities net operating revenues 
in 1932 were $962,000; in 1950, $966,000,- 
000. The gross electric operating revenues 
increased from $1,640,000,000 in 1932 to $4,- 
497,000,000 in 1950. The generating capacity 
of the private companies has climbed from 
32,000,000 kilowatts to 54,000,000 kilowatts in 
the same period. 

But still, the greater the expansion of the 
Interior Department’s public-power program, 
the louder the private-power companies pro- 
test—despite the fact that their own ex- 
pansion and profit figures show no signs of 
suffering. 


California’s Primary Cross-Filing System 
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HON. LEROY JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
statement explaining the primary law of 
California, which includes the so-called 
cross-filing system: 

CALIFORNIA’s PRIMARY CROSS-FILING SYSTEM 


In 1946 Earl Warren was running for a 
second term as Governor of California. He 
Was registered as a Republican. In fact he 
was such a prominent Republican that in 
1936 he had been State chairman of the 
party. 

Under the California primary cross-filing 
system Mr. Warren had taken the steps 
necessary to have his name considered for 
the Democrat nomination for Governor. On 
June 4, 1946, much to the surprise of many 
people, Earl Warren the Republican Gover- 
nor of California was nominated by the 
Democrats of California as their candidate 
for Governor and, of course, on the same day 
he received the nomination of his own party, 
the Republican Party. That was the first 
time that a candidate for Governor of Cali- 
fornia had received the nomination of both 
major parties. People outside of California 
were perplexed by this and wondered how 
it could happen. 

The answer is found in the direct primary 
law of California, which was adopted in 
1909, and in the behavior of the California 
voters. The law sets forth the procedure by 
which a person who desires to become a 
candidate for a partisan office may get his 
name on the primary ballot as a candidate 
for the nomination. The procedure pro- 
vided by that statute contained the so-called 
cross-filing system. By this is meant that 
a Republican, for instance, may have his 
name placed on the primary ballot of the 
Democrat Party. Only registered Democrats 
vote in the Democrat primary. If this Re- 
publican, whose name appears upon the 
Democrat primary ballot, gets more votes 
than anyone else he then has the Democrat 
nomination, provided he also has obtained 
the nomination of the Republican Party, 
with which party he is affiliated. In fact, 
that is what happened in the 1950 Cali- 
fornia primary election, to eleven Cali- 
fornia Congressmen who are members of 
the House of Representatives in the present 
Congress, Six Republicans obtained both 


“big government.“ 
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nominations and five Democrats obtained 
both nominations. 

In order to understand this system, you 
must know something about the California 
election laws. A resident of California can 
only vote if he is registered. When he reg- 
isters he gives his name, residence and age. 
He is also asked to state his party preference 
and if he states it he is registered “Republi- 
can” “Democrat,” etc. If he does not wish 
to state it, the registration clerk stamps op- 
posite his name on the registration sheet 
“declines to state.” In that event he can- 
not vote in a primary election but he is en- 
titled to vote in a general election. 

In California, a primary election is, in 
fact, an election by each of the political 
parties for the purposes of selecting the party 
candidates of the various parties for the 
“Partisan offices.” The Election Code states 
that “Partisan office means an office for 
which a party may nominate a candidate” 
and that “Nonpartisan office means an office 
for which no party may nominate a candi- 
date.” All the offices of counties, cities, and 
the judiciary are nonpartisan. 

A California direct primary election is 
really as many elections as there are organ- 
ized parties, all held at the same time, at the 
same polling places, and for the purpose of 
selecting candidates for the various partisan 
Offices, by the vote of the party members of 
ooa party, for each of the organized par- 

es. 


Only registered Republicans can vote in 
the Republican primary, only registered 
Democrats in the Democrat primary, etc. 
When a voter enters his precinct polling 
place in a California primary election he 
gives his name to the clerk of the precinct 
board and she looks at the precinct regis- 
tration list and ascertains with what party 
he is registered. If he is a Democrat the 
voter is given a Democrat ballot. There is 
a ballot for each political party and only the 
members of each party may vote in the pri- 
mary for the selection of candidates for the 
party with which they are registered. The 
voter must be registered 40 or more days 
before the primary election day, in order to 
vote in the primary election. The same is 
true of the general election. 

The California direct primary law also pro- 
vides the method whereby a person may get 
his name on the party ballot of a party or 
parties other than the party with which he 
is registered. Thus he may be considered by 
the voters of such party or parties for the 
nomination for Representative in Congress, 
for instamce. The same system is used for 
all other partisan offices. 

Right at that point is where the system 
differs from what it is in other States. In 
California a person who wishes to be con- 
sidered for nomination by the Democrat 
Party, in addition to that of his own party, 
need not be a member of the Democrat 
Party. What we say about the Democrat 
Party here applies to any other party on 
whose ballot the prospective candidate wishes 
to get his name. In order that he may have 
his name placed upon the ballot of the Demo- 
crat or any other party, he must, in the case 
of a Congressman, have from 40 to 60 spon- 
sors. They sign a sponsor’s petition and, 
in effect, request that the name of John Jones 
be placed on the Democrat ballot as a can- 
didate for the nomination for Congressman. 
Each sponsor must be a member of the party 
on whose ballot it is proposed to place the 
name of the man he sponsors. But, and this 
is the key to the system, the proposed can- 
didate, except in the case where the candidate 
is seeking the nomination of the party of his 
registration (his party), need not be a mem- 
ber of the party on whose primary (party) 
ballot the sponsors ask that his name be 
placed. In other words, the choice of the 
Democrats as to who shall be their candi- 
date for Congress is not confined to members 
of their own party, but may come from any 
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other political party, if members of other 
parties who are also trying to get this nomi- 
nation cross-filed in the Democrat Party pri- 
mary. Proposed candidates for the Democrat 
nomination may come from any or all of the 
other parties if they are able to obtain 40 
to 69 sponsors, which is relatively easy. 

This is the certificate which a sponsor 
would sign if he were a Democrat to get 
Leroy JOHNSON, a Republican, on the Dem- 
ocrat primary ballot as a candidate for Con- 
gress: 

“I, the undersigned sponsor for LEROY 
Jounson for the Democratic Party nomina- 
tion to the office of Representative in Con- 
gress, to be voted for at the primary election 
to be held on the 3d day of June, 1952, here- 
by assert as follows: 

“My knowledge of LEROY JOHNSON is suf- 
ficient to warrant my urging his election to 
the office of Representative in Congress and 
in my opinion he is fully qualified, mental- 
ly, morally and physically for the office and 
should be elected to fill it. I am a qualified 
voter of San Joaquin County and I am reg- 
istered as affiliated with the Democrat Party,” 
etc. 

By this method the choice of the voters in 
each party, in selecting the person who is 
to become the nominee for Congress in their 
party, is widened, so it conceivably could 
include persons from every other political 
party. The voters of the party have the field 
to choose from, if persons from other par- 
ties have qualified to get their name on the 
ballot, as above described. 

In our independent political system, 
where the differences between the parties 
are not very clear and well defined and where 
there is a wide divergence in the views of 
the members of each of the major parties, 
the voter may frequently look to the man 
instead of the party principles to make his 
choice of whom he thinks will be a suitable 
candidate for Congress. In the 1950 primary 
election six California Republicans received 
the Democrat nomination as well as their 
own Republican nomination in the primary. 
In every one of these instances, except one, 
the candidates received the majority vote in 
the Democrat primary. In other words, a 
majority of the Democrats who voted in the 
Democrat primary for a nominee for Con- 
gressman, in the case of five Congressmen, 
now in the House of Representatives, felt 
that the Republican whose name was on 
their ballot was preferable as a candidate 
for Congress to the Democrat whose name 
was on the same ballot. The reverse was 
true in the case of five Democrats who re- 
ceived both nominations and are now mem- 
bers of the California delegation in the 
House. Instances have occurred where a 
candidate for a nomination has received less 
than a majority vote, but these are rare. A 
plurality vote is sufficient for a candidate to 
be the winner of the nomination. 

In the 8 elections starting with 1936 
and ending with the election of 1950 75 
men who ran for Congress have received both 
nominations. Of this 75, only 3 of these 
received the nomination of the other party 
by a plurality. The other 72 received the 
majority of the opposite party in the primary. 
Of this group, 45 were Republicans and 30 
were Democrats. 

In the primary the California voter usually 
has a wide choice from which to select his 
nominees for partisan offices and the results 
have usually shown rare discrimination and 
considerable independence in the selection 
of candidates, especially for major offices. 

There is a provision in this primary law 
that aims at party integrity, regularity, and 
discipline. It provides that— 

“A candidate who fails to receive the high- 
est number of votes for the nomination of 
the political party with which he was reg- 
istered as affiliated on the date of his declara- 
tion of candidacy or declaration of accept- 


ance of nomination was filed with the county 
clerk cannot be the candidate of any other 
political party.” 

This section has come into operation in- 
frequently. In the 1944 primary election 
John M. Costello, an incumbent Democrat 
Congressman, was seeking the nomination 
of both parties. He failed to get a plurality 
of the votes for the nomination of his own 
party, hence he failed to get the Democrat 
nomination. He did, however, succeed in 
getting a majority of the Republican votes 
for the nomination and hence, theoretically, 
was nominated by the Republicans as their 
candidate. However, the above section of 
the law came into effect and since he did 
not receive the nomination from the party 
of his registration, he was not permitted to 
have the nomination of another party. The 
theory of the section is that if one cannot 
get the nomination of the party with which 
he is affiliated, the other party should not be 
required to take him as their candidate. In 
that situation the law provides that the State 
central committee of each party select the 
persons who are to be the nominees of their 
parties for the position in question, and their 
names are printed on the general election 
ballot under the appropriate party heads. 

How has this system worked? What are 
some of the results of it? Has it broken 
down party lines and party responsibility? 
Does it weaken or destroy the party organiza- 
tions? Does it give too much power to the 
individual voter? 

As a background for the consideration of 
these questions we must keep in mind cer- 
tain facts and conditions under which the 


‘California direct primary has operated. In 


California all municipal, county, and judicial 
offices are nonpartisan. By this is meant 
that one who runs for mayor or superior 
court judge does not do so as a Republican 
or a Democrat. He runs as an individual 
and by his personality and his campaign’ 
efforts really sells his qualifications for the 
job to the voters. In rare instances does bis 
party affiliation come into the picture, For 
over 40 years the voter in California in se- 
lecting over half of his public officers has 
looked at them as individuals. He has, in 
making his choice, considered the education, 
experience, attainments, record, and charac- 
ter of those who seek nominations for munic- 
ipal and judicial offices. This has made him 
a more independent voter, who arrives at his 
conclusions as to whom he wishes to be 
nominated for partisan offices by giving more 
consideration to the man and his attain- 
ments than to the party with which the 
prospective candidate happens to be afli. 
ated. 

But the party is not entirely overlooked. 
Those Republicans who have obtained the 
Democrat elections have all read ads some- 
thing like this: “Why did you register Demo- 
crat? Because you believed in the Demo- 
crat Party. You certainly would prefer a 
man who is a Democrat for your candidate 
to one who is a Republican. Johnson is a 
Republican seeking the nomination of your 
party. Smith is the candidate who is reg- 
istered Democrat. Vote Democrat—vote for 
Smith.” But the voters are usually not as 
partisan as the organization that wrote that 
ad. They weighed the merits of those seek- 
ing the nomination and a majority decided 
that Johnson, even though he was a Repub- 
lican, was the man they wanted as their can- 
didate. Right here it might be well to men- 
tion that under the law no man seeking a 
nomination—of any party—need state that 
he subscribes to the party principles of that 
party. In fact, when a Republican seeks 
the Democrat nomination he states “I 
hereby declare myself a Democrat Party can- 
didate for nomination to the office of Rep- 
resentative in Congress,” etc. Then later he 
also says: “I am registered as affiliated with 
the Republican Party.” Nothing is said 
about the principles to which he adheres, 
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But he does clearly identify what party he 
is registered with in his declaration of 
candidacy. The campaign of course brings 
that out clearly so any informed voter knows 
what parties the men who are seeking nom- 
ination of opposite parties are affiliated with. 
Also the campaign develops by circulars, ads, 
and speeches what principles the various 
candidates are espousing. Undoubtedly this 
primary system has developed the habit of 
independence in California voters as they 
frequently must consider the merits of can- 
didatos who belong to different parties in 
selecting a candidate for a partisan office. 

Strong men with good records have been 
generously treated under this primary sys- 
tem. Clarence F. Lea served as a Repre- 
sentative from the First District of Califor- 
nia for 32 years. In 14 of the last 15 elec- 
tions he received the nomination of both 
parties. In the first election he did not seek 
the nomination of both parties. Congress- 
man Lea ended his service with one of the 
most statesmanlike records ever compiled 
by a California Congressman. He hewed to 
the line of what he thought was right, rather 
than slavishly following the Democrat line. 
This did not always please the party leaders, 
but his constituents rewarded him richly by 
continuing to send him back to Congress un- 
til his voluntary retirement. The writer 
knows of one instance where he was pun- 
ished for voting his convictions rather than 
casting his vote as the titular head of his 
party decreed. 

Senator Hiram W. Johnson received both 
nominations for United States Senator sev- 
eral times, the only man to be so honored. 
Gov. Earl Warren in the primary of 1946 re- 
ceived both nominations, the only candidate 
to be thus honored. In 1950 he received al- 
most as many votes as his opponent James 
Roosevelt in the Democrat primary and in the 
general election defeated him by over 1,127,- 
000 votes, carrying every county in the State. 

This law seems to work about the same for 
candidates of either party. In the last con- 
gressional election six Republicans and five 
Democrats received both nominations. For 
all practical purposes this elects those who 
obtain both nominations, as their names are 
printed on the ballot as the candidate for the 
Republican and also for the Democrat 
parties. However, on the California ballot 
is a blank space, directly under the names 
on the printed ballots, where a voter may 
write in his choice, if he does not care to 
vote for any of those whose name is printed 
on the ballot. I know of one instance where 
a candidate for assemblyman was elected in 
that manner. He was a Republican but 
failed to get a plurality of the votes in the 
Republican primary, although he did receive 
a plurality in the Democrat primary, thus 
being ineligible as a candidate of either 
party, and consequently his name was not 
printed on the ballot. I understand that 
this has happened in several other assmbly 
elections but in no case where the constitu- 
ency is larger than that of an assemblyman. 

When a candidate receives both nomina- 
tions, especially if he gets a majority of the 
votes in each of the parties in whose primary 
election his name has been entered, he 
definitely feels that he is really a repre- 
sentative of all the people. No political 
clique or committee can claim that they are 
specifically responsible for his election. Ob- 
viously it broadens the base from which he 
considers public questions and makes him 
less amenable to blandishments and special- 
interest groups. The public official selected 
by both parties to be their candidate may 
not be as close to the party organization of 
his own party, as if cross-filing were not al- 
lowed, but he certainly is close to the people 
who elected him and he very definitely gets 
a feeling of direct responsibility to them. 

This system does not necessarily break 
down party lines. The Republicans and the 
Democrats still maintain their party alle- 
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giance, even though they have obtained both 
nominations. They vote for the candidate 


In that situation the Representative should 
register their views. Under the California 
system the party members select the candi- 
date and the party committees (State and 
county) have the duty of electing the can- 
didates whom the party members selected 
at the primary. 

This system has resulted in every candi- 
date, generally, making his own campaign, 
independent of any other candidate of his 
own party. We do not have the “ 
deal” where every candidate on the ticket 
works and speaks for the election of every 
other candidate on his ticket. Usually the 

mal candidates support the candi- 
date of their party for United States Sen- 
ator. But they seldom get into the cam- 
paigns of assemblymen and State senators of 
their own party. Also, they seldom get into 
the governor’s 

This has good and bad features, depend- 
ing upon one's viewpoint. Frequently a man 
running for Congress might have reserva- 
tions or be positively opposed to some State 
policies advocated by the man running for 
governor on the same ticket. This may be 
the case with candidates running on the 
same party ticket for other offices. Each 
candidate is thus Judged more on his indi- 
vidual merits and the particular principles 
he espouses, rather than on the party with 
which he is affiliated or the principles of 
that party as expressed in its platform or the 
record of the party in the State and Na- 
tional field. 

The danger of a small group—usually rep- 
resenting some selfish or special interest— 
getting control of the officials whom we elect 
is much less under the cross-filing system. 
We must remember that such situations 
brought about the primary system, which 
now is almost universal in our country. 
Robert M. La Follette saw special interests in 
Wisconsin dominate the conventions which 
nominated candidates. The expression was 


various parties. In California we took one 
step more and gave each voter of any party 
ce to have the widest possible choice 
selection of party candidates by per- 
persons of any party to be consid- 
a candidate for any partisan office, 
could obtain the necessary number 
the party whose nomination 

It simply amounts to this: 
Democratic Party members may 
oose a Republican as their nominee, and 
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of the base gives the voter 

of the party a wider choice in the selection 

of a nominee of his party for Congress and 

any other office, which by California law is 
nonpartisan. 


Wim F. KNow ann, at the primary elec- 
tion on June 3, 1952, received both the Re- 
publican and the Democrat nomination. He 


is the second man to accomplish this feat. 
Also, 15 Congressmen—9 Republicans and 6 
Democrats—received both nominations, at 
the recent primary election. 


Can Taxes Really Be Lowered? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, among 
the issues which will be discussed and 
debated throughout this election year, 
the high cost of Government and the 
a of taxes will have a prominent 
p . 

Relying on the old adage that people 
like the man who is for a tax reduction, 
some Presidential candidates with votes 
in mind have unequivocally announced 
and promised the lowering of taxes if 
they are elected. Their followers have 
taken up the cry, without any regard as 
to whether or not the promise can be 
carried out. Of course, there are some 
persons who are accustomed to the prac- 
tice of making empty promises, although 
they fully realize that they will be 
broken. 

I believe that the editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal of June 23, 1952, 
which I am enclosing under permission 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
very adequately and objectively sum- 
marizes the answer to the often asked 
question “Can taxes really be lowered?” 

It would be better if some politicians 
would become more honest with them- 
selves and with the American people. 
The editorial follows: 

CAN TaxEs REALLY BE LOWERED? 

Every American would like to see his taxes 


Most Americans who the problem 
will realize, however, that there is little hope 
of this for some time to come. In the first 


of the free world have not yet even be- 
to catch up with Russia militarily. In 
place, we may have to spend 
2 years and 3 years from now than 
ar—depending entirely on what Rus- 
In the fifth place, even when we 
to a point of lower budgets, we must 


Yet both Senator Tarr and General Eisen- 
hower are promising to cut taxes soon after 
election, if elected President. 

Senator Tarr says it should be possible to 


debt stay at what would probably then be 
about $275,000,000,000. But where does he 
get the idea that $60,000,000. 
our costs in 1955? 

Does he know what Russia intends, what 
position our allies will be in and what value 
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more cautious. He now says it should be 
possible to cut taxes within 2 years—after 
the budget deficit is wiped out and the free 
world has reached a balance with Russia. 

Again, how does he know that budgets 
can be reduced and a balance with Russia 
had within 2 years, when nobody can even 
guess Russia’s ultimate plans or the speed 
of its armament production in the immedi- 
ate future? 

Anybody can say that he is against waste 
in Government and promise to reduce it. 
Anybody can say that we should decrease 
Federal budgets as much and as soon as it is 
safe. Nobody can say much more at this 
time. 

Our Federal fiscal objectives in the next 
few years should be (1) to spend as little 
as is safe under conditions as they develop, 
(2) to reach as quickly as possible the point 
where tax receipts exceed expenditures and 
(3) to keep taxes high enough after the 
budget is balanced to make possible an or- 
derly reduction of the debt. 

In the long run, the country’s economic 
solidity is just as important an element in 
defense as a stockpile of weapons and a 
trained force to use them. If we should be 
forced to an all-out war, we would need to 
borrow billions to carry on. It is vital that 
our national debt be held down against such 
a possibility. 


Extension of Controls 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I wish to insert the following 
thoughtful letter on the need for extend- 
ing controls from Mr. W. Fred Lind, of 
West Orange, N. J. Mr. Lind speaks for 
the millions of hard-pressed consumers 
who face the threat of even higher prices 
if the pending amendments are adopted. 
With all the controls in force the best we 
have been able to do with the cost of liv- 
ing is to hold it at last winter's all-time 
peak, and it is essential that we at least 
hold the line. Inflationary pressures are 
still here and consumers must be protect- 
ed against the ravages of further infia- 
tion: 

West ORANGE, N. J. 
EDITOR, NEWARK EvENING NEWS, 
Newark, N. J. 

Dear Sm: True democracy is the product 
of continuous sifting of conglomerated 
thoughts to achieve what is good for all, 
never accepting itself as ultimate, but ever 
seeking perfection. However, there are 
times in the sifting process that sludge plugs 
the meshes. Such is now the situation in 
connection with our defense program and in 
the political path to good government. Cer- 
tain Members of Congress have not only ob- 
structed the efficient functioning of OPS, 
thus costing the consumer countless dollars, 
but now they would destroy the agency com- 
pletely. The tactics of last Friday in Con- 
gress were indicative of a cheap parliamen- 
tary trick. It appears to me that the same 
forces that stole the parliamentary conven- 
tions at Texas and Louisiana have been at 
work against controls. This is cheap tec 
tics contrary to true public wishes. 
men would have us believe there is no — 
any danger to our economy or our country. 
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I believe the danger is as real now as it was 
when OPS was organized. 

I have worked with OPS unofficially for 
almost 2 years. During that time I criti- 
cized them, helped them, and even got mad 
at them. I came through with suggestions 
that would benefit the retail grocer directly 
and the public indirectly, and, believe it or 
not, OPS came through with corrections. In 
my opinion this agency have done more for 
the citizens than many Congressmen have. 

I agree that the OPS has to do some re- 
organizing, and should decontrol many items 
which are in ample supply, but OPS has to 
stay in order to put chiselers in their place 
when they get out of line again. 

While some Congressmen have considered 
OPS unnecessary and have tried to destroy 
it, many others have seen the wisdom of re- 
taining control of our economy. The repre- 
sentative from my district, Representative 
HucH Apponizio, has worked earnestly for 
his constituents especially in the fight on in- 
flation. More power to him and those like 
him who work quitely but honestly to help 
protect our country. 

Yours very truly, 
W. FRED LIND. 


Textile Troubles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Jonn Harriman: 


Loss OF EXPORT MARKETS HURTS TEXTILE 
BUSINESS 


(By John Harriman) 


Last week President Francis W. White, of 
the giant American Woolen Co. said the wool- 
en business in New England was caput—fin- 
ished. “Half the mills would shut down,” 
said Mr. White, “and the other half would 
seek the lush field of the sunny South.” 

Also last week out spoke Economic Stabi- 
lizer Roger Putnam, Springfield manufactur- 
er, who said not to worry, the mill migration 
was all for the best in the long run. 

And on last Friday at the New England 
council meeting in Whitefield, N. H., Prof, 
Seymour Harris, of Harvard, chairman of the 
New England Governors’ Textile Committee, 
said that we could save our textile mills; but 
he went on to outline some pretty uncom- 
fortable conditions behind his “could.” 


MILLS IN SOUTH ALSO AFFECTED 


Our textile troubles here in New England 
are, of course, just a part of industry-wide 
troubles (some mills in the South are sweat- 
ing, too). Furthermore, the troubles in this 
country are in turn but a part of a world- 
wide textile problem—the uncomfortable 
fact that the spinning and weaving mills of 
the world can turn out more textiles than the 
people of the world can buy. 

This trouble started back during World 
War I when textile men in this country, Brit- 
ain and Japan, the three big textile export- 
ing nations, got ready to satisfy what they 
judged to be a very large pent-up demand 
for cotton and woolen cloth. 

Then for the first time mills began to run 
on a three-shift operation, and much capital 
was invested in new machinery and new 
mills. 

But the pent-up demand proved much less 
than had been anticipated. And this re- 
sulted in the long, dark textile years be- 
tween World War I and World War II, when 


the industry was ruthlessly combed of its 
older and less efficient operations. This 
combing out lost New England about 80 per- 
cent of its cotton mills. 

What happened was that other countries 
which once had bought textiles from Brit- 
ain, this country and Japan, were now build- 
ing their own industry. The once rich ex- 
port markets were being lost. 


IN INDIA AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Now the same thing has happened after 
World War II. 

India, which was once a large importer of 
textiles, is now one of the great exporting 
nations. Indeed, she led all others in ex- 
ports in 1949. 

In South America, too, textile mills were 
springing up. and to a lesser degree the 
same thing was happening in other parts 
of the globe. 

World output of cotton goods, for instance, 
has increased by 50 percent from its pre- 
World War I figure; but in the same interval 
world export of cotton goods has declined by 
40 percent. 

In 1913 about 30 percent of all cottons 
manufactured moved into the export mar- 
ket. Today the figure is roughly 12 percent, 

The effect of this on the United States 
industry can be judged from the fact that 
our exports of cotton goods were 807,000,000 
yards in 1951 against expected exports of 
600,000,000 yards this year (and against a 
postwar high of 1,500,000,000 yards). 

Japan, which must export 40 percent of 
her cotton manufacture, has nearly that 
much of her industry shut down. While 
Britain is experiencing higher textile unem- 
ployment than at any time since the war. 

In other words, once again, as after World 
War I, the industry is being combed of its 
less efficient, higher cost, noncompetitive 
operations which means, of course, of its 
older mills, 


Development of the Allegheny Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following remarks delivered 
by me at a meeting of the Allegheny 
River Improvement Association, East 
Brady, Pa., June 21, 1952: 


It is always a pleasure for me to return 
to my district and discuss with the people 
those problems and projects in which we are 
greatly interested and which will mean so 
much to the further development of the 
Allegheny Valley. 

The development of the Allegheny River 
is a project in which I, along with many 
others, have been interested for the past 25 
or 30 years. And I sincerely hope that dur- 
ing my lifetime this great river will be de- 
veloped for navigation up to and including 
Warren, which would contribute greatly to 
the industrial development of the region. 

I have also been interested in the develop- 
ment of the Allegheny and Genesee Rivers 
to connect with the New York State barge 
canal to bring about a complete canaliza- 
tion project for the eastern part of the United 
States. 

However, studies thus far made of the 
Allegheny-Genesee proposal indicate that the 
cost of the through waterway would be ex- 
tremely high and that very large tonnage 
would be required to justify such a project. 
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The length of the route, topography, the 
difficult water-supply problem in the divide 
reach, and the relatively short navigation 
season are some of the major factors which 
influence the through waterway adversely. 
I have been advised that unless conclusive 
evidence of very large prospective tonnage 
movements on the waterway can be devel- 
oped by the project proponents it is appar- 
ent that this proposed route would find great 
difficulty in being economically justified. 

I know of the great interest and work of 
the Allegheny River Improvement Associa- 
tion and the Upper Allegheny River Improve- 
ment Association to bring about greater con- 
sideration of this proposal. 

But another factor that has entered into 
this situation is the flood-control program 
which Congress in the Flood Control Act of 
June 28, 1938, and subsequent legislation 
has approved for a comprehensive plan for 
the development of the water resources uf 
the Ohio River Basin in the interest of 
flood control and other purposes. One unit 
of that plan is the Allegheny River Reservoir 
project with a dam site on the river in War- 
ren County. This reservoir would control a 
drainage area of 2,190 square miles and would 
provide 1,105,000 acre-feet of usable storage 
in the States of New York and Pennsylvania 
for flood control. The present estimated 
Federal cost of this reservoir project is $79,- 
964,000. To date no funds have been appro- 
priated by Congress for the construction of 
the Allegheny Reservoir project. 

It is indeed most encouraging for the 
people of the valley to periodically get to- 
gether to discuss matters of this nature and 
to determine what can be done for the de- 
velopment of the Allegheny River for navi- 
gation and for relief from the devastating, 
recurring floods which are periodically visited 
on the communities in the valley. 

I might say that nature in the past has 
been very generous to the people of western 
Pennsylvania and the Allegheny Valley in 
lumber, oil, coal, and other minerals; all 
of which have contributed greatly to the 
progress and prosperity of the valley and its 
people. 

As these great natural resources have been 
greatly depleted, it concerns us now to see 
what can be done to protect those resources 
we have left and bring about developments 
which would contribute to the further prog- 
ress, prosperity, and stability of the Alle- 
gheny Valley. 

I predict that the Allegheny River will 
be ultimately developed to Warren and the 
Allegheny Valley will become a great indus- 
trial valley. The Monongahela River is fully 
developed from its source to Pittsburgh. 
The Ohio River in the Pittsburgh area has 
been developed. And the Allegheny River 
has been developed 73 miles from Pittsburgh 
to East Brady, and it is my opinion there 
are no further possibilities for expansion 
of the greatly congested area of Pittsburgh 
and that industry and commerce will move 
up the Allegheny River. Evidence of that 
is now appearing because of the accessibility 
to waterway transportation. 

When the pioneers entered western 
Pennsylvania many years ago, this was a 
land of great abundance, endless forests, 
rivers teeming with fish, and wildlife in pro- 
fusion. Best of all, it was a land untouched 
by man; a land where everyone could be 
free. With great natural resources evident 
on all sides—lumber, oil, and coal—it became 
a greater, prosperous section of the Nation. 
All made possible because of the abundance 
of natural resources. Our Nation today is 
great because of the copious natural re- 
sources which could be exploited and be- 
cause our freedom of thought and imagina- 
tion which could make them serve to im- 
prove our way of life. 

In our scramble to become great, to im- 
prove our standards of living, and to help 
the other nations of the world, we have used 
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these resources lavishly. In some instances 
we have wantonly destroyed them. Since 
the beginning of time man has been a de- 
stroyer of everything and has violated natu- 
ral laws. Those familiar with history real- 
ize that man’s abuses of natural resources 
have been so great that many civilizations 
have perished or drifted to other parts of 
the earth, We know full well how ancient 
civilizations have passed from greatness to 
complete oblivion because their people 
failed to heed the very simple basic rules 
laid down by the Creator. 

Our power to produce has been seriously 
curtailed by the unwise use of our natural 
resources. However, we can be thankful, 
for America is still a land of plenty. We 
are today living in chaotic and troubled 
times with a poverty-stricken world looking 
to America for help. This means there is a 
need for more food, clothing, timber, min- 
erals—all products of the earth. However, 
in carrying out this program of helpfulness 
we should not deplete our resources beyond 
the danger point. 

While we give billions to other countries 
for much-needed relief, we find ourselves 
giving too little attention to safeguarding 
the source of our wealth. If this country 
continues the policy of depleting the soil, 

the forests, and wasting animal 
and plant life, it will in a short time become 
& poverty-stricken land inhabited by a dis- 
gruntled population facing a hopeless fu- 
ture. Such a fate has overtaken other 
lands which have exhausted their resources. 

So today we gather to discuss the prob- 
lems of our great river and our great valley 
which is being rapidly depleted of natural 
resources and to make an effort to determine 
what we can do to protect that which we 
have left and rehabilitate for the future. 
The task today of conservationists every- 
where is to transform the millions of Ameri- 
cans into a conservation-conscious people, 
to create a public mind that is informed on 
wise use. Back of the technical engineer- 
ing that must enter the administration of 
& conservation program, there is a great deal 
of engineering that must be done to insure 
the creation and continuation of a compe- 
tent and long-range program of wise use 
of everything. 

One of the great natural resources we have 
left and which must be considered essential 
in this valley is water. If we think about 
soil conservation, we must give due regard 
to the greatest friend or the most ruthless 
foe of soil formation—water. For the de- 
velopment of our great rivers and great in- 
dustries, we must consider water. 

For the development of this valley, we 
must create programs to get the greatest 
value we can possibly secure from the avail- 
able water supply. How to harness these 
streams for useful domestic and industrial 
use, for navigation, and other purposes, is 
the problem before us. How to harness 
these waters to prevent devastating floods, 
which are periodically visited on our com- 
munities, poses a great problem. And how 
to develop this over-all picture for the great- 
est use of the water in the Allegheny Val- 
ley is a problem that requires a long-range 
program. $ 

Western Pennsylvania is blessed with one 
of the greatest areas in the United 
States. Almost all of the great centers of 
population in Pennsylvania are now wholly 
dependent upon streams of the State for 
domestic water supplies, as are the vari- 
ous enterprises of the State, large and small, 
for supplies of water for industrial uses. 

Yet, it is axiomatic that the more pros- 
perous we become, the more we become de- 
pendent upon our streams for every kind of 
water supply, the more we add to their cor- 
ruption. Water is the orphan stepchild 
of the whole natural resource family. 


The great State of Pennsylvania with its 
100,000 miles of streams, its 6 great water- 
sheds, its vast forests, its 10,000,000 people, 
and its concentrations of industries within 
its 45,000 square miles, has a special re- 
sponsibility. 

The citizens of this great Commonwealth 
can be doubly thankful for the farsighted 
leadership which has created policies permit- 
ting an orderly development of the water re- 
sources for the greatest benefit. 

Clean and abundant water is needed for 
industry. The control of water where it 
falls will markedly improve the quality of 
water in our streams by lessening the silt 
load, and so will benefit the public-water 
supply and recreation. 

Most people visualize floods as occurring 
on the great rivers, like the Mississippi and 
the Red River, where people are driven from 
cities and towns. These floods claim the 
headlines in daily papers as causing enor- 
mous damage. 

The most important damage is not spec- 
tacular but arises from the great aggregate of 
damage caused by flooding of the myriad of 
headwater streams draining broad agricul- 
tural regions. These damages occur on the 
numerous minor tributaries that drain any- 
where from a few to several hundred square 
miles. Seventy-five percent of all damage 
occurs in these headwater valleys. 

Conservation is defined as the “wise use 
and management of resources.” It involves 
use and is not related to preservation, which 
does not imply use at all. In the future we 
must fully recognize that use of water is of 
great economic importance. 

I might say that a greater interest on the 
part of all our people in forest conserva- 
tion is needed, also. I mean locally as 
well as throughout the Nation. I am con- 
stantly concerned about the more than 60,- 
000,000 acres of privately owned land in 


America that is denuded and idle and needs 


to be planted to trees. In Pennsylvania 
there are several million such acres that need 
to be brought back into full productivity 
again through tree planting. There are 63,- 
000,000 acres of State and privately owned 
forest land in America that are still unpro- 
tected from the ravages of fire. And where 
fire is allowed to run wild in the forest, all 
values are Gestroyed. The tragic side of our 
forest-fire picture is that nature, through 
lightning, causes oniy 10 percent of all forest 
fires. The other 90 percent are man-caused. 
Human carelessness, either intentional or 
unintentional, results In a shameful waste of 
our natural resources each year—timber, 
game, and, indirectly, water. 

The vast Allegheny River watershed with 
over 40 percent of its 11,733 square miles in 
forest land, is no different from hundreds of 
other great watersheds. The past manage- 
ment of forest land gives the usual picture 
of unrestrained exploitation. Fortunately in 
Pennsylvania there is State-wide forest fire 
control and consequently forest fires are be- 
ing combated most effectively, but folks 
must cut wisely if timber values and produc- 
tivity of the land are to be maintained. 

Growing trees and then harvesting them 
wisely is good business. Many woodland 
owners and farmers have proven this point. 
I know it is true. Unfortunately, however, 
there are still over 4,000,000 small owners of 
forest land who need to do a better job of 
growing and tending a crop of trees. And it 
will surpise many of you to learn that 75 
percent of all the commercial woodland in 
this Nation is owned by these 4,000,000 small 
owners—farmers, housewives, doctors, small- 
town businessmen, and friends of yours and 
mine. The problem therefore, is not on huge 
tracts of timber owned by big companies; 
they usually have foresters and have learned 
that it pays to plant and grow trees. The 
problem is right at hand—on the 3,000,000 
farms in the Nation with timber and on the 
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other 1,000,000 small holdings. In Pennsyl- 
vania 99.9 percent of all forest owners are in 
this small ownership class with an average 
of acres each. Over 195,000 small owners 
to be exact. Most of the 43,750 farms in the 
Allegheny watershed have woodland. Here 
then is the challenge—that everyone with an 
acre of woodland or land suitable for growing 
trees put it to work. When we put sick, idle 
land that is suited to growing trees back to 
work the profits are magnificent and affect 
all our people. The reward is more timber, 
more wiidlife, a constant flow of clear water, 
protection of soil from erosion, and better 
areas for hunting and outdoor recreation. 

We must never forget that Pennsylvania's 
progress, economically and socially, is insep- 
arably associated with her trees and forests. 
They have constantly contributed to the 
well-being of our people. Their contribution 
to the well-being of a vast watershed such 
as the Allegheny is felt not only locally but 
along its entire 314 miles of travel, and by 
the 1,750,000 people who live within its 
reaches. Pennsylvania’s trees are Pennsyl- 
vania’s treasure. Mistakes of the past in 
managing Penns Woods should not slow us 
down one moment in our efforts to make our 
forest land productive in the future. 

It is, indeed, gratifying to observe the 
great interest indicated here today to de- 
velop programs for the protection and re- 
habilitation of those resources of the Alle- 
gheny Valley upon which we place our de- 
pendence for the future progress and pros- 
perity of this region. 


Appointment of United States Citizens of 
Non-Caucasian Racial Ancestries as 
Representatives of This Nation in Asia 
Urged by University of Hawaii Faculty 
Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON 


DELEGATE FROM HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. FARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I present the text of a letter 
from a group of members of the faculty 
of the University of Hawaii that is de- 
serving of the most careful consideration 
by those responsible for policies in ob- 
taining personnel to represent this coun- 
try in other parts of the world. The 
letter follows: 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII, 
Honolulu, T. H., June 4, 1952. 
Hon. JOSEPH R. FARRINGTON, 
Deiegate from Hawaii, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear DELEGATE FARRINGTON: We are a group 
of social scientists interested in American 
policy and practice in Asia. We live in a part 
of the United States which has special inter- 
est in American relations with that part of 
the globe. In our view, some of the gravest 
problems of the present-day world arise from 
tensions existing between groups which dif- 
fer in race, religion, and caste. We believe 
that American democracy can and must do 
much more than it is now doing to help the 
Asian peoples overcome these obstacles to 
intranational and international amity, and 
to improve our own relations with those peo- 
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ples as part of the struggle against Com- 
munist influence. We believe that our de- 
mocracy has ample resources available for 
use toward this end which, as yet, have not 
adequately been tapped. We wish to indicate 
a specific area In which we think that greater 
utilization of these resources would not only 
contribute significantly to the cause of de- 
mocracy but would also enhance the stature 
of this Nation in the eyes of the Orient. 

We strongly urge a policy which would 
greatly increase the number of appoint- 
ments of United States citizens of Chinese, 


placed in positions of authority and com- 
petence, as consuls, administrators, and em- 
issaries in other capacities. Those selected 
should be well-educated, well-trained, and 
capable of and carrying out the 
policies of this Government. They should be 
sent as authoritative citizens of high trust 
and not merely as delegates of minority 
groups. We feel sure that persons with the 
necessary qualifications can be made avail- 
able in sufficient numbers to make such a 
program highly practicable. 

Our Government should, for example, make 
every effort to name non-Caucasians to serve 
as consuls in India, or as ECA administrators 
in Burma, or as cultural attachés in Japan. 
Every attempt should be made to encourage 
private industries with branches in the east 
to employ such American citizens in posts 
of similar importance. In addition, Cauca- 
sians selected for these functions should 
themselves be persons who will practice de- 
mocracy in their relations with non-Cau- 
casians. 


Adoption of such policies would demon- 
strate in a forceful manner that the United 


portant governmental 
exemplars of what all men can achieve in 
America, such emissaries would have incal- 
culable effect on Asian attitudes toward this 
Nation. 

In recent years our country has made great 
strides toward solution of its own racial 
problems. We doubt that any democratic 
propaganda could possibly be as effective as 
concrete demonstration of that fact. It 
should contribute significantly toward pro- 
moting the cause of democracy in the east. 

In the belief that the steps proposed above 
would vastly enhance the prestige and lead- 
ership of the United States, not only in Asia 
but throughout the world, we, the under- 
signed American citizens, direct this appeal 
to you as a person whose decisions and ac- 
tions have an important impact upon Amer- 
ican foreign policy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Abe Arkoff, Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology; Harry Ball, Instructor in So- 


of 
5 Professor of Sociology; 


of Psychology; aene S. Yamamura, 
/ssistant Professor of Sociology. 
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The Arctic’s Highly Important New Posi- 
tion in Global Strategy Will Last as 
Long as the Threat of War Exists— 
Preparedness at the North Pole Must 
Not Alone Be Thorough, but as Imagi- 
native as Possible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Star of yesterday car- 
ried an editorial entitled The Strategic 
Arctic.” It told of a United States Air 
Force plane—a C-47—which landed and 
took off from the ice at the geographic 
North Pole as distinguished from the 
magnetic north pole—or, literally, at the 
top extremity of the world’s axis. 

The landing of this plane on arctic ice 
caps at the top of the world was not a 
sensational feat. It was simply the 
logical culmination of years of experi- 
mental flights made by the United States 
Air Force. 

While it is true it was not the first air 
force to land at the Pole, I was particu- 
larly intrigued by this article because, 
just a few weeks ago, I made a short 
talk about these landings at a dinner 
given to Col. Fred Ascani, USAF Director 
of Experimental Flying Tests and Engi- 
neering, and Deputy to the Commanding 
General at the Edwards Air Force Base 
in California. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard Colonel Ascani 
as one of America’s greatest living flyers. 
The occasion of the talk was a testa- 
monial dinner given to him for having 
flown a jet plane around a closed course 
in Detroit at the highest rate of speed 
ever attained. 

It is at the Edwards Air Force Base 
where Colonel Ascani is located that the 
latest models of all military airplanes 
are put through their developments as 
well as final test flights. It is at Ed- 
wards Air Force Base that ascertain- 
ment is made as to the extent of a 
plane’s maneuverability at various alti- 
tudes—as to its rapidity of climb—as to 
placement of its gun platforms—and 
also with respect to a host of other per- 
formances. These, and a score of other 
technical criteria and tests disclose that 
despite all that has been spoken with 
respect to the superiority of the Rus- 
sian MIG, the F-86, the United States 
sabre jet, when in the hands of a 
United States Air Force pilot, is still the 
greatest airship of any class of jet fight- 
ing planes that ever flew the heavens. 

The men of the Air Force assigned 
to fly polar missions and come down 
on the ice are given special training in 
Arctic survival. Ascertainment is made 
of clothing requisite to that region, of 
available edible growths, of the method 
of securing water, and of dozens of other 
requirements necessary for survival. In 
fact, these trips are concerned with a 
multiplicity of studies looking to the air- 
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man’s working efficiency in subzero tem- 
peratures versus his productive output 
in more temperate environments. 

Among the human foods native to that 
locale is the polar bear, and, yet, our 
Air Force has long known that the Es- 
kimo will not eat polar bear liver be- 
cause of their belief that it is poisonous. 
For some months past, the Air Surgeon 
General has been working in an Arctic 
Air Medical Laboratory—extending re- 
searches done at the Wright Field Arctic 
Air Medical Laboratory. These studies 
have been very productive and, among 
other things, disclose that the Eskimos 
are right with respect to their attitude 
toward bear liver—that the reason polar 
bear liver is poisonous to man is be- 
cause of its extraordinarily high con- 
centration of vitamin A content. 

Mr. Speaker, how many remember the 
thrill that gripped everyone the day news 
reached us, in 1909, that, after long 
years of effort, Admiral Robert Peary 
had finally reached the North Pole? 
How commonplace such news would be 


i on regularly scheduled train- 
ing fights, fiy to the Pole by night as 
well as by day. 

Not the least of the problems being 
solved by men like Fred Ascani and 
others who make the experimental test 
flights—is the risk which they take in 
volunteering to land in the Arctic and 
submit themselyes as guinea pigs in ex- 
perimentations to determine requisite 
fuel, food, shelter, clothing, and other 
service gear requirements—that should 
be furnished to all arctic flight crews. 

Having reached that point on the top 
of the earth in a magnetic area where 
all directions are south—the airplanes 
settle down on the ice—their pilots, nav- 
igators, bombardiers, and other crew- 
men, leave the ship, undergo regular 
“Arctic exercises”—and, upon comple- 
tion of their duties, lay down upon the 
ice pack in their sleeping bags, and/or 
take off in flight at the appointed hour. 

These are but some of the day-by-day 
probiems upon which experimentation 
is being conducted in behalf of those 
who fly the great arctic waste spaces— 
and who, per chance, due to accident or 
enemy attack find themselves landed 
and helpless in those great frigid waste- 
lands. 

There is so much of such value to my 
colleagues contained in the editorial, 
the Strategic Arctic, that I am extend- 
ing my remarks and including the same 
in the RECORD. 

The article reads as follows: 

Tue STRATEGIC ARCTIC 

For the first time in a plane, a 
C-47 transport of the United States Air 
Force, has landed and taken off at the geo- 
graphic North Pole—the literal top extremity 
of the earth’s axis. Since in the past other 
planes (including a Russian one back in 
1987) have succeeded in similar operations 
very close to the same point, the JSAF feat, 
though intrepid, is not really sensational 
but simply the logical culmination of years 
of experimental Arctic fiying. Its chief sig- 
nificance, as far as the general public is 
concerned, is that it serves as a dramatic 
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reminder of how aviation has converted this 
bleak and distant region into an area of 
prime strategic importance. 

Militarily speaking, the remote Arctic was 
viewed as being relatively inconsequential 
up until the Second World War. Until then 
the countries of the Northern Hemisphere— 
Canada, the United States, Russia, etc——had 
reason to look upon it as a vast wasteland 
not adaptable to attack operations and 
hence a region of dead frontiers against 
which nobody had to worry about establish- 
ing live defenses. By 1945, however, this 
picture had undergone such a drastic change 
that the late General Arnold, wartime chief 
of our Army Air Forces, warned that the 
North Pole area would probably be the stra- 
tegic center of any new global conflict—one 
of the earth’s most vital crossroads, an invit- 
ing shortcut for aerial assault and counter- 
assault on the cities of America, Europe, 
and Asia. 

This new Arctic significance, of course, is 
attributable to the advent of giant long- 
range bombers like our American B-36. It is 
attributable, too, to the actual and potential 
development of guided missiles and rockets— 
weapons that will be capable eventually, if 
they are not capable now, of flying over very 
great distances with fantastic speed and ac- 
curacy to unload atomic devastation (and 
conceivably even hydrogen bombs) on picked 
target cities. If there is a third world war 
in the next 5 years or so, the United States 
as well as its enemies will have to reckon 
with this most seriously. For the menace 
will not be one-sided. It will be a two-way 
proposition, and the paths of give-and-take 
delivery will almost certainly include the 
North Pole area. After all, as the maps show, 
that is the shortest way by air. 

Against this background it is obvious that 
the Air Force, in landing and taking off a 
plane at the geographic North Pole, has not 
been interested merely in establishing a first 
for the history books or in carrying out a 
daring stunt designed to win favorable pub- 
licity. The feat is part of the systematic 
program of military experimentation that our 
country, in concert with Canada, has been 
undertaking in an effort to bring its defensive 
and offensive capabilities into line with the 
Arctic’s highly important new position in 
global strategy. As long as the threat of war 
exists, this kind of preparedness at the top 
of the world must be as thorough and as 
imaginative as possible. 


Truman: The Biggest Spender of 
All Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that appeared 
in the Washington Times-Herald of May 
26, prepared by Mr. Walter Trohan, 
which indicates that the postwar expend- 
itures of the Truman administration 
exceed the wartime expenditures of 
the Roosevelt-Truman administrations, 
The totals are staggering and the Ameri- 
can people should fully understand their 
implications: 

TRUMAN SETS ALL-TIME HIGH FOR SPENDING 
(By Walter Trohan) 

Postwar expenditures of the Truman ad- 

ministration exceed wartime expenditures 


of the Roosevelt-Truman administrations by 
more than $8,000,000,000. 

During the 5 fiscal years of war prepa- 
ration and war, the expenditures totaled 
$321,200,000,000. The expenditures of the 
Truman administration for the seven post- 
war years are $329,500,000,000. 


TABLE SHOW YEARLY TOTALS 


The wartime expenditures for the five 
fiscal years were as follows: 

. $13, 386, 553. 742 

34, 186, 528, 816 

79, 621, 932, 152 

— 95,315, 065, 241 

98, 702, 525, 172 


8 321, 212, 605, 123 


During the wartime period the public debt 
was built up from $48,496,601,693 to a total 
of $259,115,345,802. On a per capita basis, 
the wartime spending increased the public 
debt from $325.61 to an all-time high of 
$1,852.83. 

The Truman administration in seven 
postwar years has exceeded the wartime 
spending as shown by the table following: 


$60, 705, 0&9, 573 
39, 288, 818, 630 
33, 791, 300, 649 
40, 057, 107, 858 
40, 166, 835, 915 
44, 632, 821, 908 
70, 881, 017, 627 


T 329, 520, 962, 160 
1 Official estimate. 
SIX HUNDRED AND FIFTY BILLION IN 12 YEARS 


The combined spending for the last 12 fis- 
cal years amounts to $650,733,527,283. This 
is an amount exceeding the total estimated 
value of the physical assets of the United 
States by more than $50,000,000,000. 

The spending record of President Tru- 
man is at an all-time record pace. By next 
January 20, if he leaves office on that date, 
he will have firmly established himself as 
the greatest tax spender in history. 

Mr. Truman already has the all-time rec- 
ord as a tax collector. By June 30, he will 
have collected $50,000,000,000 more than all 
other Presidents combined. 

Total taxes of all the other Presidents, 
from the founding of the country to the 
death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, were $245,- 
000,000,000. This included the cost of the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, the Civil War, the Spanish- 
American War, and two World Wars. 

In a little more than 7 years, Mr. Truman 
will have collected almost $300,000,000,000. 


An Outstanding Act of Human Bravery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
deeds of gallantry are not rare among 
our people, but occasionally there 
emerges an act of human bravery which 
is outstanding; an act which at once 
stamps a man as possessing instinctively 
attributes of humanity and bravery. 
Such was the act of Chief of Police Hal 
Shrake, of Savanna, Ill., in the rescue of 
two helpless boys adrift on the Missis- 
sippi River during the April floods. Itis 
to me both a pleasure and an honor to 
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insert the story of this rescue as it ap- 
pears in the Savanna Times-Journal: 


POLICE CHIEF Saves Two Bors—Laps ADRIFT 
IN BOAT ON RIVER— THREE TRAINMEN HELP 
Two boys, adrift in a rowboat, were res- 

cued late Friday afternoon by Chief of Po- 

lice Hal Shrake from a treacherous Missis- 
sippi River slough. 

Saved were George Green, Jr., 6, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Green, Chicago Avenue, and 
Jerry VonEssen, 10, son of Mrs. Vivian Von- 
Essen, Main Street. 

The two boys were wandering along the 
river bank when they found a boat tied at 
the shore near the Savanna grain elevator, 
The boat is owncd by Alvie Mangler, 745 
Bowen Street. 

Spotting oars in the bottom of the boat, 
young Green and VonEssen decided to take 
a ride. As soon as the boys shoved off into 
the stream they discovered the oars were 
chained to the boat and could not be used. 

As the boat was swept down the stream 
the two lads called for help. Norman Atkins, 
12, who had been fishing, heard the boys 
as he prepared to leave the bank. 

Young Norman, whose mother was buried 
a week ago Sunday, rode his bicycle to the 
Bion McGrath home, 128 Main Street, and 
Mrs. McGrath called the chief of police, 
Norman is living at the McGrath home. 

When Chief of Police Shrake arrived, he 
found that the boat had drifted a half mile 
downstream and was heading into the slough. 

Shrake jumped into the slough with his 
clothes on, and floated almost 20 feet to the 
rowboat. He cut both legs in his rescue as 
he was pinned between the boat and slough 
bridge, opposite from the Milwaukee round- 
house. 

Three trainmen, who were nearby, rushed 
to the scene and aided Shrake. Shrake lifted 
the two lads to the men on the bridge. They 
were Cecil Frosch and Ruben Oberheim, both 
Burlington Railroad switchmen; and Frank 
McDonnell, 804 North Fourth Avenue, a Mil- 
waukee Railroad conductor. 


Development of Democracy and Suppres- 
sion of Neo-Nazism Are Indispensable. 
Conditions to Participation in Western 
European Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent granted me to extend my 
remarks, I include my views on the de- 
velopment of democracy and suppression 
of neo-nazism which I consider as in- 
dispensable conditions to German par- 
ticipation in Western European defense. 
DEVELOPMENT OF DEMOCRACY AND SUPPRESSION 

OF NEO-NAZISM ARE INDISPENSABLE CONDI- 

TIONS TO GERMAN PARTICIPATION IN WESTERN 

“EUROPEAN DEFENSE 

Seven years after the defeat of Ger- 
many in World War II, we have signed 
a contract with Western Germany that 
provides for Western German participa- 
tion in the defense of Western Europe 
against communism. 

In signing this contract we are tak- 
ing a great risk. Our political and mili- 
tary leaders tell us that it is a calcu- 
lated risk, but on indispensable risk 
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which we must take; and that without 
active participation by Western Ger- 
many, we cannot create an effective 
Western European defense against com- 
munism. 

The rearming of Western Germany 
presents us with a difficult choice. The 
recommendations of our political and 
military representatives in Germany are 
based upon their contacts and observa- 
tions of German life and public opinion. 
Their opinions and recommendations are 
entitled to great weight. However, be- 
cause of the great risks which a rearmed 
Germany presents, we ought to make 
sure that a rearmed Western Germany 
will never plunge us into another 
world war. 

In his book Closing the Ring, Winston 
Churchill wrote: 

Twice within our lifetime and three times 
counting that of our fathers, they have 
plunged the world into their wars of expan- 
sion and aggression. 

They combine in the most deadly manner 
the qualities of the warrior and the slave. 
They do not value freedom themselves, and 
the spectacle of it in others is hateful to 
them. Whenever they become strong, they“ 
seek their prey and they will follow with tron 
discipline anyone who will lead them to it. 
The curse of Germany is Prussia. 

Nazi tyranny and Prussian militarism are 
the two main elements in German life which 
must be absolutely destroyed. They must 
be rooted out if Europe and the world are to 
be spared a third and still more frightful 
conflict. © 

But the twin roots of all our evils, Nazi 
tyranny and Prussian militarism must be 
extirpated. Until this is achieved, there are 
no sacrifices that we will not make and no 
lengths in violence to which we will not go. 


Like Mr. Churchill, I insist that Nazi 
tyranny and Prussian militarism must 
be wiped out. I hate nazism and com- 
munism. As an American I oppose the 
suppression of freedom, and the brutal 
domination which these systems impose 
on the individual in the name of the 
State, but actually on behalf of a small 
privileged group of gangsters and rack- 
eteers who control the machinery of gov- 
ernment. As a Jew, I especially hate 
nazism which openly set out to wipe 
Jewish life and religion from the face of 
the earth, and murdered more than 
6,000,000 Jews. No poet’s inferno could 
equal the horrors of the concentration 
camps, the furnaces, the mass graves, 
the diabolical medical experiments and 
the lamp shades of human skin. 

Some of the human beasts who com- 
mitted these and other unspeakable 
atrocities were convicted and are now 
in prison. They had a fair trial, which 
is more than their victims received. 
Their convictions and sentences were 
reviewed twice, and reductions in sen- 
tence were made for compassionate rea- 
sons, although their guilt was plain. 
Now, the new contract for Western Ger- 
man participation in Western European 
defense provides for a possible new re- 
view of the sentences by a mixed board 
of six members, three of whom shall be 
named by the Western German govern- 
ment, and one each shall be named by 
the governments of France, England 

and the United States. 

It is not revenge but concern about 
the possible rebirth of nazism that 


moves me to warn of the danger of fur- 
ther leniency for Nazi leaders and the 
ex-Nazis generally. Undoubtedly, this 
would encourage neonazism which is 
already a problem in postwar Germany. 
Admittedly, many ex-Nazis have ob- 
tained positions in the administration 
of the Western German government. 
They are behaving with their usual ar- 
rogance. In May, 1951, the Socialist 
Reich Party, led by former Nazi leaders, 
polled about 11 percent of the vote in 
Lower Saxony, and elected 16 members 
to the provincial legislature. We should 
remember that the leopard does not 
change his spots and we should not ac- 
cept at face value the overnight conver- 
sions of avowed Nazis to lovers of free- 
dom and democracy. 

In a recent public-opinion poll of 
Western Germans, 87 percent of those 
polled said that they would not support 
a new Nazi Party. That is pretty good. 
But only 20 percent said that they 
would do everything in their power 
against the installation into power of a 
new Nazi party, while 30 percent said 
they would not like it, but would not do 
anything about it; 23 percent said they 
would not care; 10 percent said they 
would like to see it happen, and 3 per- 
cent said they would do everything they 
could to support it. On the whole, that 
is not encouraging and shows that much 
remains to be done, in the way of edu- 
cating the German people in the ways 
of freedom and democracy so that they 
will accept it as a way of life, believe in 
it, and, if necessary, give their lives 
for it. 

I agree with our occupation authori- 
ties that love of freedom and democracy 
cannot be imposed upon the Germans 
by any outside agency. The ways of 
freedom are strange and unknown to 
the Germans, Our people are doing their 
best by example and by actual practice 
to show the German people the blessings 
and advantages of self-government by 
citizens enjoying the greatest freedom 
compatible with the common good. It 
is a slow process, but the end in view— 
a free and democratic Germany allied 
with us in the defense of Western Eu- 
rope—deserves our continued moral and 
material support. In our relations with 
Western Germany, let us stand firmly 
against those German elements which 
now or later may threaten the existence 
or continued growth and development 
of a free and democratic Western Ger- 
many. 

Encouragement for the future is to be 
found in the statement of a man who 
probably knows more about what is hap- 
pening in Germany than anyone else, 
Hon. John McCloy, our High Commis- 
sioner: 

In West Germany and in West Berlin, 
particularly among the youth of the coun- 
try, there is a growing understanding of and 
appreciation for concepts of freedom and 
democracy; there is a strong desire to be- 
come a part of a wider community and to 
cooperate with the Western World. In the 
press and radio, in schools, in adult educa- 
tion groups, in civic organizations, in some 
of the political parties, and in parliaments 
courageous men and women are emerging. 
They are trying to show the way to a demo- 
cratic life. It is our policy to help them, 
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Income-Tax Deduction for Medical Ex- 
penses of Persons Over 65 Years of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 17, I introduced a bill, H. R. 8240, 
to broaden the income-tax deduction 
for medical expenses allowed persons 
over 65 years of age. As section 23 (x) 
of the Internal Revenue Code now reads, 
a taxpayer who is over 65, or who is 
married to a person over 65, may de- 
duct his entire medical expenses. If, 
however, a taxpayer is under 65 and is 
supporting his mother, or other depen- 
dent relative, who is over 65, he can 
only deduct such medical expenses 
that exceed 5 percent of his gross in- 
come. ; 

This present provision seems to me to 
be an injustice as it discriminates 
against those persons who are support- 
ing their aged parents. It goes with- 
out saying that the aged require more 
expensive medical treatment. 

It should be our national policy, as 
refiected in the laws enacted by the 
Congress, to encourage the care of the 
aged by members of their own family, 
wherever possible, and not force them 
upon the public relief rolls. 

My amendment does just that. It 
provides that those persons with a 
strong family feeling and sense of 
moral obligation who support their 
aged dependents will receive the same 
relief from income taxes because of 
medical expenses as would the aged 
persons, if they are taxpayers. What 
slight reduction in tax revenues this 
change might create would be more 
than compensated for by its encourage- 
ment to supporting ones own relatives 
and relieving the Government of the 
burden of additional welfare costs. 

Essentially this proposed legislation 
would afford equal relief to the aged 
and to those who care for them alike 
and thus restore the principle of equal 
treatment to our income-tax laws. 

H. R. 8240 
A bill to amend section 23 (x) of the Internal 

Revenue Code with respect to the amount 

of medical expenses allowed as a deduction 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 23 (x) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (relating to medical, dental, and sim- 
ilar expenses) is amended to read as follows: 
“Expenses paid during the taxable year, not 
compensated for by insurance or otherwise, 
for medical care of the taxpayer, his spouse, 
or a dependent specified in section 25 (b) 
(3), as follows: 

“(1) If neither the taxpayer nor his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
of the taxable year, (A) the amount by which 
such expenses (other than expenses for the 
care of any such dependent who has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of the taxable 
year) exceed 5 percent of the adjusted gross 
income, plus (B) the amount of such ex- 
penses for any such dependent who has so 
attained the age of 65; or 

“(2) If either the taxpayer or his spouse 
has attained the age of 65 before the close 
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of the taxable year, (A) the amount of such 
expenses for the care of the taxpayer, his 
spouse, and any such dependent who has 
attained the age of 65 before the close of 
the taxable year, plus (B) the amount by 
which such expenses for all such depend- 
ents who have not so attained the age of 65 
exceed 5 percent of the gross income.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall apply with respect to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1951. 


Ambassadors From Abroad 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an editorial, under 
date of June 22, from the Huntington 
(Ind.) Herald-Press entitled “Ambassa- 
dors From Abroad”: 

AMBASSADORS FROM ABROAD 

Senators last week indulged in facetious 
debate of what they regard as the sending 
of United States ambassadors to the States. 
A news story was cited as authority the 
State Department had sent an old college 
friend of Michigan Governor Williams to 
Lansing and another Foreign Service officer 
to Sacramento for duty with California Gov- 
ernor Warren. 

While the assignment was described as an 
experiment to help Foreign Service officials 
to better understanding of government at 
State level and teach the States some les- 
sons in international policy, it was admitted 
that the State Department boys would be on 
re-Americanization duty. 

Why Michigan and California in particu- 
lar were selected for the experiment was 
not explained. Nor was there a documented 
code setting forth the intricate protocol so 
essential for the guidance of a governor of 
a sovereign state in receiving the Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary from Dean Acheson. Nevertheless, 
certain merit can be detected in the strange 
proceedings. Should it be continued over a 
series of years, it is quite possible that State 
Department officials might gradually acquire 
an understanding of the United States equal, 
or at least approaching, their acute under- 
standing of other countries of the globe. 

At the very least, the assignment typifies 
the vast gulf that lies between the great 
Federal bureaucracy and the American peo- 
ple. That the distance has become so tre- 
mendous that a bridge must be erected to 
span it was not realized until the State De- 
partment, which is never conscious of a 
country unless it is foreign, moved to provide 
the bridge. 

Fascinating possible eventualities become 
the more intriguing when the imagination 
is unloosed to speculate upon who might be 
the Ambassador from Washington to Indi- 
ana, and what his reception might be. If 
the State Department seeks to re-American- 
ize its Foreign Service men by dispatching 
them to the provinces, an equally enlighten- 
ing experiment would be the return of cer- 
tain apostate Hoosiers turned Federal bu- 
reaucrat to undergo re-Hoosierization. The 
name of Oscar Ewing comes to mind nat- 
urally for the first assignment as Ambassador 
to the Court of His Excellency, the Governor 
of Indiana. The current news, however, sug- 
gests another likely candidate. President 
Truman, the public prints inform us, has 
reappointed John Carson, one-time Indian- 


apolis newspaperman, to a 7-year term as 
a member of the Federal Trade Commission, 
to which he was appointed over much pro- 
test in 1949. Ewing or Carson, either one will 
do. If the case is too severe for re-Hoosier- 
ization to effect a cure the Ambassador can 
hike back to his own kind in Washington 
and be no worse than he is now. 


The Steamship “United States” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. 0’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, in 
connection with the important addition 
to our merchant marine fleet of the new 
superliner United States, a most en- 
lightening statement has been made by 
Vice Adm. E. L. Cochrane, Maritime 
Administrator. 

Admiral Cochrane is recognized as one 
of the best informed authorities in the 
United States, if not in the entire world, 
upon various phases of the maritime sit- 
uation. Most especially are his observa- 
tions timely when the United States is 
confronted, as it is today, with the de- 
termination of the problem of adequate 
reserve ocean-going vessels, capable of 
conversion to troop transports in time of 
dire emergency. 

Because I value Admiral Cochrane’s 
views and counsel, I consider his state- 
ment worthy of the attention of the en- 
tire Congress and of the people of the 
United States. Accordingly, I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be inserted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 22, 1952] 


LINER Is SEEN AS Wan ASSET BY COCHRANE— 
ADMIRAL CALLS NEW SHIP FINE TRANSPORT 
WITH THE “UNITED STATES” AT SEA as ITS 
“First LADY,” BALANCED FLEET BEGINS 

(By Vice Admiral E. L. Cochrane, Chairman, 
Federal Maritime Board and Administrator 
Maritime Administration, United States 
Department of Commerce) 


The presence of the steamship United 
States in commercial duty on the North At- 
lantic provides the traveling public, for the 
first time in almost a century, with service 
under the American flag aboard the finest 
liner in the world. 

But, in addition, completion of this great 
ship adds a new and tremendously valuable 
unit to the seapower of America, and indeed 
of free nations of the world. 

I am convinced that, so great is the United 
States as a national security asset, once it 
became clear that such a ship could be built, 
both the Government and the shipping in- 
dustry would have been severely criticized 
if it had not been built. 

The comfort, beauty, safety and conven- 
fence that will surround the traveler fortu- 
nate enough to secure passage on this splen- 
did ship are important characteristics, for 
they will determine its commercial success, 
and its success as a business venture is essen- 
tial. But my interest in this ship carries to 
its contribution to our national security as 
well. 
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This ship represents the greatest contribu- 
tion to our merchant strength at sea since 
the end of World War II. 


VALUE AS A TRANSPORT 


It is well known that passenger liners are 
an essential means of transporting troops 
should we enter again into full-scale war- 
fare. This country has been sorely lacking 
in this category of merchant ships since VJ- 
day. Of the 162 passenger ships available in 
1939, only 69 have come back into active 
service in the postwar years, since many of 
them were overaged to begin with, and 
many of those which were not lost were not 
refitted for peacetime service after the war 
for one reason or another—damage, age, 
changed conditions of the run or finances. 

The postwar ship-construction program 
under the maritime laws which call for Gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation resulted in 
the starting of six new vessels, among them 
the United States. Already three of these 
have been spoken for by the Department of 
Defense and are being completed as military 
transports. 

Two others, the splendid ships Independ- 
ence and Constitution are running to the 
western Mediterranean. They will be of in- 
estimable value should the need arise for 
them to carry armed troops instead of peace- 
time passengers. 

But it is the United States which will pro- 
vide the greatest single unit at sea for the 
swift transportation of our troops. She is 
designed to carry a division of men 10,000 
sea miles without refueling at a speed never 
before approached by a merchant ship or 
large naval vessel, including cruisers, battle 
wagons or carriers. 


AIR-CONDITIONING FOR TROOPS 


She will carry our fighting men under 
conditions of minimum hazard from enemy 
action because of her great speed and be- 
cause of her construction to high naval 
standards which include twin engine rooms, 
special hull construction and complete com- 
partmentation. She will carry the very lat- 
est in electronic devices. But of perhaps 
more interest to the men who may be trans- 
ported in her is the fact that she is com- 
pletely air-conditioned with ample reserve 
capacity to take care of the largest comple- 
ment thet might be aboard. This means, of 
course, that she can travel with the full 
capacity of troops in summer or winter, into 
frigid or tropic zones, with a minimum of 
discomfort to all on board. 

So the United States is not only a big 
transport, she is the finest, fastest, and most 
secure. The value of size and speed was 
clearly demonstrated in the last war when 
the allied nations were able to use the serv- 
ices of the great British Queens. We were 
thankful for their presence on the seas. To 
say that they paid for themselves in that 
war is a gross understatement. Indeed, the 
cost of transporting American troops alone 
on these vessels would have more than offset 
our construction of the new liner. 

To the experienced traveler, to the young 
people making their first sea voyage, few 
of these so-called defense features will be 
apparent except perhaps in the graceful 
lines of her sleek hull which bespeak grey- 
hound speed and the pervading comfort of 
air-conditioning. What they will find will 
be unusual sea kindliness, a stability stem- 
ming from the use of aluminum to lessen 
topside weight and the almost complete ab- 
sence of any vibration whatsoever. 

They will find a thoroughly American ship. 
Comfort and convenience have never been 
lost from the view of her designers. She is 
beautifully appointed in her public rooms 
and staterooms. 

With the United States at sea as the first 
lady of our merchant fleet, we may soon 
begin to see our American merchant marine 
approaching the shape in which we need it— 
that is, sufficiently well balanced as between 
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passenger, dry-cargo, and tankers, with ade- 
quate new construction to replace older ves- 
sels as they grow obsolete. 

We are in a new era, as we all realize, 
where world leadership has been thrust upon 
us. In the air lanes and upon the seas 
we must have the strength to carry out our 
commercial commitments and safeguard our 
way of life. 

The United States is a symbol of that de- 
termination. 


Centenary of Henry Clay’s Death 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, 
Sunday, June 29 is the centenary of the 
death of Henry Clay. It was said of 
Henry Clay that every spot of earth he 
touched he immortalized. Certainly if 
this is true there is no place where the 
undying brilliance of his acts is more ap- 
parent than in the Capitol of the United 
States. There are nine busts and paint- 
ings that keep alive his memory in the 
minds and hearts of those who follow the 
history of our country. Other places, of 
course, include his native Virginia, and 
my home city of Lexington, Ky., where 
Ashland, his home place, is opened to the 
public as a shrine and memorial through 
the efforts of the Henry Clay Memorial 
Foundation. Mr. Clay did not confine 
his interests to any section. On his tomb 
in Lexington are written the words: “I 
know no South nor North nor East nor 
West—only my country. 

Mr. Clay has been called the father of 
pan-Americanism. The respect in which 
he is viewed and the reasons why were 
expressed in a tribute to Mr. Clay by 
Ambassador Rene Lepervanche, repre- 
sentative of Venezuela on the Council of 
the Organization of American States at 
the last meeting of the Council on June 
25 in the Pan American Building in 
Washington. A response was made by 
Ambassador John C. Dreier, United 
States representatives on the Council. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert these statements in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
and response were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

TRIBUTE BY AMBASSADOR RENE LEPERVANCHE, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF VENEZUELA ON THE 
COUNCIL OF THE ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN 
STATES, COMMEMORATING THE ONE HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
HENRY CLAY, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 25, 
1952 
Mr. Chairman, honorable members of the 

Council, a century ago a voice was stilled, 

the voice of a man conscious of the greatness 

of his country and conscious of the obliga- 
tions that greatness imposes. But if that 
voice was stilled, all that it said lives, now 
and forever. All that it saic and all that 
it accomplished, at the behest of a noble 

m‘r.d, still lives. 

It was on June 29, 1852, that Henry Clay 
died. He dicd assured of an eternal and 
glorious place in the hearts and minds of all 
Americans. 


In speaking of the common destiny of the 
peoples of the Americas, we cannot forget 
all that Henry Clay did to influence public 
opinion in the United States in behalf of 
independence for the peoples to the south, 
and all that he did to strengthen the bonds 
of friendship among all the peoples of the 
Americas, through a better understanding 
of their virtues and their weaknesses. When 
someone spoke of the inability of Spanish 
America to govern itself, Clay replied that in 
many respects the peoples of Spanish Amer- 
ica were superior to the United States, “In 
some particulars they are in advance of us.” 

He was convinced that the United States 
should support the Latin American peoples 
in their struggle for independence, and his 
activities in Congress were based on this be- 
lief. When the neutrality law was passed 
in 1818, Clay described it as “a law that 
should be called a resolution in behalf of 
His Majesty, the King of Spain.” He made 
no clear-cut distinction between the United 
States, already free, and the America that, 
in its struggle with the mother country, was 
still shedding its blood on the battlefield in 
the struggle for freedom. He thought as a 
citizen of the Americas, as one holding the 
feeling, common to all. This could not have 
been more clearly shown than when he said: 
“There cannot be a doubt that Spanish 
America, once independent, whatever may 
be the form of governments established in 
its several parts, these governments will be 
animated by an American feeling and guided 
by an American policy.” 

He therefore believed that the President 
of the United States could not decline the 
invitation for this country to be represented 
at the Congress of Panama in 1826 without 
justifying the reproach that the United 
States was indifferent to the highest interest 
of the American hemisphere. One of his 
biographers has remarked that he was im- 
bued with the idea of the “common interest 
of the Americas.” As Secretary of State he 
drafted and signed the instructions for the 
delegates who were going to Panama, and 
in these instructions he affirmed that “the 
assembling of a Congress at Panama com- 
posed of diplomatic representatives from 
independent American nations will form a 
new epoch in human affairs. The fact itself 
whatever may be the issue of the conference 
of such a congress, cannot fail to challenge 
the attention of the present generation of 
the civilized world, and to command that of 
posterity.” 

Hispano-American historians have recog- 
nized Clay’s tireless efforts. Gil Fortoul, in 
his Constitutional History of Venezuela, 
highlights them in this concise statement: 
“From 1816, when practically all the terri- 
tory of Venezuela had again fallen under 
Spanish domination, and when the liberator 
disembarked once more on the eastern coast, 
accompanied by only a handful of patriots, 
Henry Clay, the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, had already suggested that the 
United States take part in the struggle for 
independence. In 1818 the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, inspired by Clay, proposed that the 
new republics to the south should be recog- 
nized, and in that year Clay also delivered 
his famous speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the ‘18,000,009 of people, 
struggling to burst their chains and to be 
free.“ The Washington Government sent a 
confidential agent at once to Angostura to 
study closely the formation of Gran Colom- 
bia. In 1820 the House of Representatives, 
again at Clay’s suggestion, declared that it 
would vote the necessary funds to establish 
legations near the new governments; in 1821 
the same House passed a resolution express- 
ing its sympathy with the peoples to the 
south. To this the Colombian Congress of 
Rosario de Cúcuta replied with a resolution 
(in 1821) stating: ‘That the chief executive, 
in the name of the republic, presents to the 
Honorable Henry Clay the deepest gratitude 
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for his generous efforts in behalf of this 
people long under the yoke of tyranny and 
now a free, sovereign, and independent na- 
tion.’ In 1822 the House and the Senate of 
of the United States voted $100,000 to main- 
tain these legations, and President Monroe 
. + made haste to order the execution 
of the measure, which was the equivalent of 
officially recognizing the sovereignty of the 
new republics. As Secretary of State, Clay 
continued to be the best and most consistent 
friend of independence. The liberator, while 
carrying on his campaigns in Venezuela, 
Nueva Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia, 
used to read Clay’s noble speeches to the 
officers. of his army.” 

In 1827 Bolivar took advantage of the fact 
that the United States Chargé d’Affaires in 
Bogotá was returning home, to write these 
memorable lines to Henry Clay: “I cannot 
omit availing myself of the opportunity of- 
fered me by the departure of Colonel 
Watts * * * of taking the liberty of ad- 
dressing Your Excellency. This desire has 
long been entertained by me, for the 
of expressing my admiration of Your Excel- 
lency's brilliant talents and ardent love of 
liberty. All America, Colombia, and myself, 
owe Your Excellency our purest gratitude for 
the incomparable services you have rendered 
to us, by sustaining our course with a sub- 
lime enthusiasm. Accept, therefore, this sin- 
cere and cordial testimony, which I hasten 
to offer to Your Excellency, and to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, who have so 
greatly contributed to the emancipation of 
your southern brethren.” 

Henry Clay always spoke on a high and 
dignified plane, and never more so than when, 
in discussing matters of political interest to 
the southern republics, he declared with 
profound conviction: We have no right to 
prescribe for them. They are and ought to be 
the sole judges for themselves.” 

At a time when there were no communica- 
tions such as we have today, Clay always 
knew what was going on, beyond the Rio 
Grande. He followed the course of the savage 
struggle for independence and the diplo- 
matic negotiations for the recognition of the 
new States. And this is Clay's great value, 
the foundation of his glory: he knew the 
Americas, he felt with them all, and this 
knowledge enabled him to act honestly, 
evaluate justly, and speak truthfully. 

Today we can speak of the living force of 
Henry Clay. We still need thousands, if not 
millions, of men here in this great country, 
and there, in Latin America, who will devote 
their energies to the great work of spread- 
ing mutual knowledge. Without this knowl- 
edge, all else is fiction, and there never will 
be an articulate America. The knowledge of 
the Americas, by the Americas, is the first 
problem of our organization. Therefore, 
everything that will help to achieve this 
knowledge should have priority in our pro- 
gram. When lack of knowledge is overcome, 
useful work can be accomplished, because 
then there will be true cooperation, real un- 
derstanding, and a just solution to all dis- 
putes. 

It will not be easy, it is true, to achieve 
this mutual knowledge. It calls for hard 
work, and for this task men are needed who 
will be missionaries of good will, citizens of 
the hemisphere. It is not enough that the 
group of men to whom political, economic, 
social, or cultural relations are entrusted, 
know one phase or another of the economy, 
politics, or culture of this or that country. 
All of us, throughout the hemisphere, should 
strive to know how our neighbor, and he who 
is not our neighbor, lives and feels, and 
hopes to live and feel. 

Mutual knowledge is a serious problem, 
and to solve it will take a long time. A cen- 
tury has since Clay used persuasion 
on those who did not have that knowledge. 
Mny rira recxs will pacs in which men will 
fail to heed his voice speaking in the wilder- 
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ness. When we speak to the people of things 
they do not know or do not understand, it 
is like speaking to deaf ears. 

To know one another; that is the solution 
to our problems, because to know one an- 
other we need to spread culture, and to 
spread culture we must start by giving men 
the opportunity to acquire it. Unless living 
conditions are at least tolerable, decent, and 
healthful, we cannot speak of culture. 

To raise the standard of living, to bring 
culture to the people, so that they will know 
one another, that should be our objective. 
This must be done for the peoples of both 
North and South America, because we all lack 
knowledge of one another, and we all suffer 
thereby. 

For Henry Clay’s knowledge of the Amer- 
icas, for his work in behalf of the independ- 
ence of the countries to the south, for his 
fight for recognition of the new republics, 
and for his clear statement on noninterven- 
tion, we respectfully propose that now, a 
century after his death, we in this Council 
observe a minute of silent tribute to his 
memory. 


REMARKS OF JOHN C. DREIER, AMBASSADOR, 
REPRESENTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES ON 
THE COUNCIL ON THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES, JUNE 25, 1952 


As representative of the United States I 
want to express my deep appreciation to the 
Ambassador, representative of Venezuela, for 
the splendid tribute he has just made to a 
great citizen of my country. Ambassador 
Lepervanche has accurately pointed out the 
great significance of Henry Clay from the 
viewpoint of our organization. Clay was 
deeply stirred by the movement for liberty 
in Latin America, and he in turn stirred the 
people of his country to a greater sympathy 
with the cause of Latin independence. We 
always need throughout America, as Ambas- 
sador Lepervanche has so ably said, that 
great capacity for sympathetic understand- 
ing of one another’s aspirations and char- 
acter which Henry Clay so strongly demon- 
strated. Today, no less than 150 years ago, 
when Henry Clay’s great speeches on behalf 
of Latin America were delivered, a common 
love of freedom forms the greatest bond 
between the peoples of America, leading us 
to the point where we may truly look upon 
one another, in the concept of Henry Clay, 
not only as neighbors but as brethren, 


Report by Religious Liberty Committee to 
the State Convention of the Knights of 
Columbus at Springfield, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report by 
the Religious Liberty Committee to the 
State convention of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, at Springfield, Ill., on May 26-27, 
1952. Mr. Vincent Knaus, the chairman 
of the committee, has rendered great 
service in the field of Americanism, and 
his report on Religious Liberty is worthy 
of study. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brother Knights, the soul and heart of 
man is ever restless. The soul is destined 


for eternal friendship of God or the loss by 
condemnation to hell. Religion seeks to re- 
move the evil that exists in the heart of man. 
Disorder and instability is rocking the foun- 
dations of the nations of the world. Com- 
munism, the mortal enemy of western 
Christian civilization, is gnawing at the vitals 
of our beloved country both from within and 
from without. Billions are being spent 
abroad to contain communism. We have 
given aid of millions to render stable the 
government of Tito, who claims to be the 
sole custodian of Marxism—Leninism, the 
guardian of the purity of its creed and the 
keeper of the materialist and atheist deposit 
of faith and who accuses Stalin of being a 
heretic. 

We are approaching a time in our beloved 
country as the Roman civilians held in their 
day that the pleasure of the prince had the 
force of law. Now, as in the time of Henry 
VIII of England the way has been opened 
for new post—Christian and non-Christian 
theories of politics and ethics and jurispru- 
dence. Cardinal Pole had aptly described 
conditions there when he stated that the 
ideas of Machiavelli had found a footing: 
“The Prince has already poisoned England 
and will poison all Christendom.” It fol- 
lowed quite naturally that there should be 
introduced the Defense of Peace of Marsiglio 
of Padua. So came the novel doctrine of the 
omnipotence of Parliament. Then followed 
totalitarian tendencies that postulated the 
existence somewhere in every polity, an “ab- 
solute despotic power.” Is it any wonder 
that ideological theories are prevalent in our 
own country when we habitually omit the 
name of God? That there is the advent of 
a new man on the American scene, the crea- 
ture of the state, and we dismiss or cause the 
exit of the free and lawful man of the old 
common law. (The Tablet, London, April 12, 
1952, Under God and the Law, by Richard 
O'Sullivan.) 

In these momentous days that lie ahead 
we recommend: 

1. That the Kinghts of Columbus in Illi- 
nois read the Life and Public Virtues of 
Garcia Moreno—the Ecuadorian patriot and 
statesman, who faithfully served his God, his 
faith and his country, that he was never 
fearful of assassination and calmly met his 
death in pursuit of the objectives of a con- 
secrated and sanctified life and we ought to 
gain moral courage and conviction from this 
twentieth century saint in order to face the 
realities of life and not to be afraid of them. 
Truly can it be said—as our faith teaches 
us—there is an unrelenting struggle within 
man between good and evil—and good must 
triumph. (See Garcia Moreno, in Catholic 
Encyclopedia.) 

2. This committee was constituted pri- 
marialy to keep alive the sufferings and 
martyrdom of Archbishop Stepinac and 
Cardinal Mindszenty 3 years ago. Freedom 
of worship is a primary human right and 
there is a right of humanitarian intercession 
for religious freedom. It has been shown 
that greater religious freedom exists in the 
satellite countries than Yugoslavia. Arch- 
bishop Aloysius Stepinac has been quoted in 
the press as saying: “I myself am the best 
proof that there is no freedom in Yugo- 
slavia.” Millions of dollars of the American 
taxpayers’ money given to Tito has not 
ameliorated conditions but on the contrary 
has been used to continue ideologies that are 
contrary to the welfare of the people and 
to the economy of the country. In addition, 
to add insult packages sent by our citizens 
to relatives in Titoslavia have been taxed to 
an extent to amount to confiscation in order 
to make the inmate of this unhappy land ut- 
terly dependent on the whims of the royal 
Red master. We implore the membership of 
our order in the State to petition our rep- 
resentatives in Congress, that no further help 
be given unless there is some progress to- 
ward political, economic, and religious free- 
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dom in Yugoslavia. (See petition in the 
matter of the imprisonment of Archbishop 
Stepinac by the Holy Name Society of the 
Police Department of the city of New York, 
1947.) (See report of the special study mis- 
sion to Germany and certain other coun- 
tries, supplemental report, Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
April 7, 1952.) 

3. There has been a growing tendency in 
American life to avoid personal responsibil- 
ity and to throw the blame collectively on the 
people or the whole members of a city or 
community for crime, corruption, and gen- 
eral depravity of morals, or the establishment 
of mistakes, and our Holy Father has warned 
us against this seeming institution of the 
“new morality” (the Tablet, London, April 
26, 1952, p. 336, Moral Existentialism). An 
American and Catholic gentleman must ever 
be on guard so that his conduct is above 
reproach, both privately and publicly. Fol- 
lowing this line of false reasoning of this 
new morality leads inevitably to apostacy. 

We must have before our eyes the eternal 
facts and truths, taught by Christ and His 
church, The spirit of infidelity infects the 
very air we breathe. It is a Christian's 
solemn bound duty not to be neutral when 
and where wrongs are committed and to 
speak out against them without fear or favor. 
Abraham Lincoln’s admonishment is true as 
it ever was. “To keep silent when we should 
protest makes cowards of men.“ 

In this connection it is well to remember 
that when you say “What are the Knights of 
Columbus doing?“ you are actually saying, 
“What am I doing?“ I can change the world. 

4. The cardinals and bishops of Italy have 
again met the challenge of communism in 
the elections there just concluded. Failure 
= vote has been held “a mortal sin of omis- 

on.“ 

Father Keller in the Christopher News 
Notes, special issue, No. 45, May 1952, states 
that “Good government starts with you, the 
citizen. You have an obligation before God 
and country to fulfill your responsibility as a 
voter. That means you have it in your power 
to make or break your country. 

“Thinking people are generally aware of 
the present vital need for positive, individ- 
ual participation in public affairs. But 
most persons seldom do more than com- 
plain. In fact, with each succeeding elec- 
tion year, fewer even vote. 

“If 10,000,000 Americans at the grass roots 
can be stirred up in the next 6 months to 
the point where each feels a personal re- 
sponsibility towards his country, they may 
well bring peace to our Nation—and the 
world.” 

We urge our members to read the twelve 
steps to better government set forth in this 
bulletin and act accordingly. 

5. We are a religious people whose insti- 
tutions presuppose a Supreme Being.” This 
is a statement of the Supreme Court of the 
United States just decided in the New York 
City released time program of religious in- 
struction. We urge the parents of public 
school children to cooperate in this pro- 
gram in their parishes. Without God, man 
is a savage. Our youth must have the 
benefit of a religious education so necessary 
for youth in their formative period of life 
and to fit them later for the obligations of 
citizenship. The Church places a serious 
obligation, in conscience, upon parents to 
see that children get a religious education. 
As Americans there is great wisdom in this 
program. 

6. A formidable weapon against commu- 
nism is prayer. Wearing of the Scapular 
(point I of last year’s report), saying the 
Rosary (point III of last year's report), 
should be practiced. Offering prayers for 
the bishops, priests and sisters as well as 
lay people who are not only “containing” 
communism but actively fighting it face to 
face day in and day out deserve our serious 
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attention, our prayers and material help 
(point II of last year’s report). 

We again recommend Dean Clarence Man- 
ion’s book, The Key to Peace (point VIII of 
last year’s report), to be read by our members 
and their children. 

We recommend that Dean Manion's Pledge 
of Allegiance be made a part of the laws of 
our State in the coming session of the legis- 
lature (point IV of last year’s report). 

Point IX of last year’s report suggested a 
countersubversive seminar, and we hope this 
project can be realized this coming year at 
De Paul University in Chicago. 

7. Spain is the only European country that 
successfully met and defeated communism. 
We deplore the failure of our country to 
recognize this fact and to give her at least 
the consideration given Tito and the satel- 
lite countries. We hope that negotiations to 
recognize Spain in the defense of the world 
will soon come to pass. We ask the coun- 
cils to get in touch with their Congressmen 
and Senators to bring about closer relation- 
ship and support of that nation. 

8. We recommend again that our State 
deputy appoint a committee on religious 
liberty representative of the whole State, 
and that meetings be held at least four times 
a year. In addition, we recommend that a 
State chairman be appointed together with 
diocesan chairmen with an executive com- 
mittee composed of two attorneys, two lay- 
men, and two priests to pass on all activities 
of the committee. That the administrative 
assistant be placed on this committee. That 
all matters pertaining to legislation affect- 
ing our church, State, and home be referred 
to this committee, and that the scope of 
this committee be broadened to take in all 
subversive activities affecting these subjects. 

In closing our report, may we say to our 
brother Knights that we subscribe to the 
legend appearing on the banner of Dom- 
browski’s Legion of the Eighteenth Century, 
which reads “All free men are brothers.” 

We request that our committee members 
and brother Knights read the encylical let- 
ters of the popes of the past and of the 
present, They are ever new. Let me read 
the letter of Pope Leo XIII, 1878, “On the 
evils affecting modern society.” 

“For, from the very beginning of our pon- 
tificate, the sad sight has presented itself: 
to us of the evils by which the human race 
is oppressed on every side, the widespread 
subversion of the primary truths on which, 
as on its foundations, human society is 
based, the obstinacy of mind that will not 
brook any authority however lawful; the 
endless sources of disagreement, whence ar- 
rive civil strife, and ruthless war and blood- 
shed; the contempt of law which molds 
characters and is the shield of righteousness; 
the insatiable craving for things perishable, 
with complete forgetfulness of things eternal, 
leading up to the desperate madness whereby 
so Many wretched beings, in all directions, 
scruple not to lay violent hands upon them- 
selves; the reckless mismanagement, waste, 
and misappropriation of the public funds; 
the shamelessness of those who, full of 
treachery, make semblance of being cham- 
pions of country, of freedom, and every 
kind of right; in fine, the deadly kind of 
plague which infects society in its inmost 
recesses, allowing it no respite and fore- 
boding ever-fresh disturbances and final dis- 
aster.” 

We wish to close from the same letter 
that admonishes us to keep before our eyes 
the words of St. Paul, “Beware lest any man 
cheat you by philosophy and vain deceit, 
according to the tradition of men, accord- 
ing to the elements of the world, and not 
according to Christ.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

Vincent L. Knaus, Chairman, P. G. K., 
Santa Maria Council, No. 1511; Henry 
H. Fonte, Vice Chairman, P. G. K., 
Breese, in: Bernard Wirth, District 
Deputy, Mount Carmel, No. 1343; 
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Thomas Yadron, Grand Knight, Garcia 
Moreno, No. 1660; Elmer Zwilling, Past 
Grand Knight, Olney Council, No. 1357; 
Edward R. McGuire, Grand Knight, 
Archbishop McHale, No. 1194; John A. 
Smith, Grand Knight, Cairo, No. 1027. 


Interim Report of Special Grand Jury To 
Investigate Crime and Other Matters, 
United States District Court, Miami, 
Fla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA ` 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the interim report of 
the special grand jury impaneled by 
Judge John W. Holland in the United 
States District Court at Miami, Fla., on 
or about March 5, 1952, for the investi- 
gation of crime and other matters. 

A copy of this report was forwarded 
to me today by Judge Holland at the 
behest of the grand jury of which Mr. 
McGrego Smith is foreman. 

This is a group of conscientious citizens 
who have looked into the matter of the 
handling of tax evasion cases in south 
Florida. They have given this problem 
of the violation of tax laws long study 
and they have examined specific cases 
which seem to have been ane A 

It seems to me that to any right think- 
ing person, the recommendations in this 
interim report will make an awful lot of 
sense. 

Specifically it points out the dangers 
in too much centralization of govern- 
ment with regard to law enforcement 
and the looseness in the handling of such 
cases regarding tax evasion resulting 
from complicated requirements of red 
tape. 

I particularly want to commend this 
report to the members of the Judiciary 
and the Finance Committees. In my 
opinion, it points the way to a long 
needed reexamination of laws and pro- 
cedures under which tax evaders are 
prosecuted. I hope some constructive 
good will result from the study by these 
committees of these recommendations. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF FLORIDA, 
Miami DIVISION. 
To the Honorable Joann W. HOLLAND, 
United States District Judge. 

Purusant to the Nation-wide direction of 
former Attorney General of the United States 
Howard McGrath, this special Federal Grand 
Jury, having been impaneled, met for its 
first session on March 5, 1952. At this meet- 
ing the Court instructed the Jury as to its 
responsibilities and duties. 

Upon advice and general knowledge, this 
Grand Jury understands that its powers are 
full and unqualified in its investigative and 
accusatory functions. The Grand Jury is an 
absolutely and utterly independent institu- 
vion within our judicial system and is the 
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intimate instrument and representative of a 
people who live under a system of laws. 

Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Arthur 
Cunningham, an attorney in the Depart- 
ment of Justice from Washington, questions 
our authority to make a report and recom- 
mendations on policy and procedural mat- 
ters, this jury refuses to be restricted by his 
opinion. We believe it is our duty to call 
to the attention of the President of the 
United States and the public in general the 
procedure of handling criminal income tax 
cases which, by virtue of the procedure it- 
self, cannot help but result in long and 
unnecessary delay, during which witnesses 
die and assets are concealed or dissipated. 
The honest taxpayer is saddled with addi- 
tional tax burdens, and the Government is 
wasting the taxpayers’ money in duplicate 
work because of departmental jealousy be- 
tween the Department of Justice and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL INCOME TAX LAWS 


Following the study and report of the 
Kefauver crime committee, there was re- 
vealed in the administration of the tax laws 
by the King subcommittee of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the United States House 
or Representatives, a situation so shocking 
that the entire country has been sickened by 
its revelations. This grand jury, in plan- 
ning its agenda for the investigation of Fed- 
eral crimes in this area, naturally turned its 
attention first on the administration of 
criminal tax cases, which arose in this area 
and were processed here, in Atlanta, and 
finally in Washington. We have analyzed all 
of the criminal income tax cases originating 
in this area during the last 5 years. We have 
questioned the responsible field forces of the 
special intelligence in the Miami area, the 
district chief of special intelligence in At- 
lanta, to which the Miami cases are referred, 
and then the regional counsel in Atlanta, to 
which are referred all of the criminal tax 
cases of the Southern States from South 
Carolina to Texas, both States inclusive. 
Two attorneys from the chief counsel's office 
in Washington testified, one of whom was 
head of the penal division. An attorney of 
the Tax Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice discussed fully before our committee and 
the entire jury the handling of criminal in- 
come tax cases, and we have had assigned 
to us during our investigation Mr. L. E. 
Broome, of the Criminal Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

We have found nothing to warrant any 
specific criticism of the disposition of cases 
at the local level. However, we do believe 
some means should and can be found to 
speed up the handling of such cases even 
at the local level, At the Washington level, 
however, in one instance we found a case 
in which there appeared, if not a technical 
violation of the law, such gross impropriety 
on the part of the then chief counsel of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in Washing- 
ton as to shock the conscience of this grand 
jury. That case contained a written con- 
fession of a plain and flagrant violation of 
law. While the then chief counsel had the 
prosecution under consideration, he and the 
United States Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue were house guests at the Miami Beach, 
Fla., home of the taxpayer’s Washington 
lawyer and were entertained at a cocktail 
party which many of the internal revenue 
Officials of this area attended and at which 
cocktail party this case was discussed, 
Shortly after such entertainment, prosecu- 
tion in the case was turned down by the 
chief counsel’s office on the “alleged” ground 
that the mental health of the taxpayer pro- 
hibited trial. The regional office in Atlanta 
and the office in Miami was not notified of 
this action until some 6 months later. Sub- 
sequently, the chief counsel resigned, and 
the health policy as a defense was aban- 
doned, immediately after which the regional 
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counsel resurrected the case and an indict- 
ment has now been returned by this jury. 
While the result of such gross impropriety 
has not as yet defeated justice in this case, 
we do believe it has had a demoralizing effect 
on the field forces. 

There are two types of income-tax fraud 
cases. One is the fraudulent failure to file. 
The other, and the more usual, is the filing 
of a false and fraudulent return. This re- 
port deals with the latter type of case. 

If fraud is suspected then a special agent 
of the Intelligence Division is given the case, 
and in cooperation with a revenue agent, 
makes a thorough investigation. Such cases 
most usually originate in the audit of the 
return by a deputy in the collector's office, 
or in a routine check of a taxpayer’s affairs 
by a revenue agent, or through an informer. 

At this level, the taxpayer has full and 
constant opportunity, with or without coun- 
sel, to explain to both the special agent and 
the revenue agent the deficiency or the reason 
for such deficiency. If the special agent 
concludes that the deficiency is willful and 
fraudulent, he makes a report which is for- 
warded to the special agent in charge at 
Atlanta, before whom the taxpayer has the 
right of another hearing. If the special 
agent in charge agrees that it is a prosecu- 
tion case, he then transmits it to the regional 
counsel who is also in Atlanta. 

The regional counsel notifies the taxpayer 

that his case has been received from the 
Intelligence Division with a recommendation 
that he be prosecuted. In the absence of any 
unusual or extraordinary reasons, the tax- 
payer is offered another hearing in Atlanta 
at which he and counsel are given full op- 
portunity to present informally the entire 
and complete defense, 
} If decision to prosecute is reached by the 
regional counsel, the case is forwarded to the 
Department of Justice for further review. 
If, on the contrary, the regional counsel’s 
office refuses prosecution, this ends the 
criminal phase of the case, unless the special 
agent in charge files a formal protest, in 
which event the entire file is forwarded to 
the chief counsel at Washington. 

Until recently the recommendations of the 

regional counsel's office for prosecution were 
forwarded to the chief counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue at Washington who 
granted conferences and otherwise did what 
he pleased in respect to declining prosecu- 
tion or forwarding such cases to the De- 
partment of Justice. The regional counsel’s 
recommendations are now referred directly 
to the Tax Division, Department of Justice. 
Here further conferences are granted with 
sometimes new attorneys appearing for the 
taxpayer and new theories presented of which 
the field forces are not advised. If the De- 
partment of Justice refuses prosecution, the 
case is returned to the regional counsel’s 
office and the criminal phase ended. If, how- 
ever, the Department of Justice agrees that 
prosecution is warranted, the entire file is 
forwarded to the United States attorney of 
the district in which the collector's office is 
located with the direction that the taxpayer 
be prosecuted. 
From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the taxpayer, charged with willful evasion of 
his income taxes, has more than ample op- 
portunities to explain away the charges 
against him before prosecution is even 
started. It is doubtful that in the admin- 
istration of the Federal Penal Code there 
are such long-drawn-out opportunities for 
accused persons to escape prosecution as in 
these tax-fraud cases. 

We are informed there is a case on record 
in the regional counsel’s office in Atlanta 
where 9 years elapsed between the commis- 
sion of the crime and the commencement of 
the punishment therefor. Surely under such 
a system of delay the interests of justice are 
not served. 


Until recently two extra-legal defenses 

against prosecution were available to tax- 
payers: (a) if a Government doctor, after 
examination of the taxpayer, certified that 
trial or punishment might put his health 
‘in jeopardy, prosecution was abandoned; 
(b) if the taxpayer voluntarily, and before 
an investigation of his affairs was com- 
menced, disclosed his true tax liability and 
paid it with penalties, he would not be 
prosecuted. 
These two defenses were greatly abused 
and the Bureau of Internal Revenue is to 
be complimented for abandoning them 
around the first of this year. 

The foregoing presents generally the op- 
eration and processing of a criminal tax case 
from its initiation to final decision to prose- 
cute. 

SUMMARY 


From all the testimony presented to the 
Grand Jury and a careful study of the files 
in different cases, we have come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The Treasury Department recently ordered 
that all criminal tax cases be referred from 
the field directly to the Tax Division of the 
Department of Justice. This is a substantial 
gain for the expeditious handling of such 
cases over the system prevailing when these 
cases were referred to the chief counsel's 
Office in Washington, and by his office were 
either ended or sent to the Department of 
Justice. The second step to further expe- 
dite these cases should be the elimination 
of the referral of these cases to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in Washington. 

Criminal tax cases should be administered 
in the same manner as many other sections 
of the Federal Criminal Code have always 
been administered, that is, at the local level. 
For example, alcohol-tax cases are directly 
referred. All cases arising under the gam- 
bling-tax sections of the Revenue Act of 
1951 are now referred directly by the regional 
and district counsels to the United States 
attorneys. 

Attorneys for the Department of Justice 
give two primary reasons for such referral 
to Washington: First, they say referral to 
Washington makes for uniformity of a policy 
of prosecution. This cannot be true, be- 
cause none of the cases that are turned down 
at the place of violation or at the regional 
office go to Washington. Furthermore, why 
should such power to decide who and what 
should be prosecuted be centered in Wash- 
ington? Congress has made it a criminal 
offense to willfully file a fraudulent return. 
The simple question, therefore, is: Has the 
taxpayer violated the law? 

We believe that if the trend continues to 
center more and more in Washington the 
direction and control over the lives and 
affairs of our citizens, our economic security 
and our individual freedom can be destroyed. 
It matters not whether that control stems 
from a Caudle, who headed the Tax Division 
of the Department of Justice, or from an 
Oliphant, who was chief counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in the case men- 
tioned in this report. It is the centralized 
control and veil of secrecy surrounding all 
of the investigations and hearings on in- 
come-tax matters until the taxpayer is in- 
dicted by a grand jury that breed influence 
peddlers, mame droppers, and proposition 
men. With such authority a corrupt head 
of a division in the Department of Justice 
or the Bureau of Internal Revenue can put 
the “bite” on criminal evaders for personal 
or political purposes and may discharge 
political debts. 

The second reason given by these attor- 
neys for the Department of Justice for such 
referral to Washington is that the Depart- 
ment of Justice can give help to the various 
United States district attorneys in the prose- 
cution of such cases. This help by the De- 
partment of Justice, or by the attorneys from 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue, is necessary” 
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in our opinion, but it can and should be ex- 
tended without duplicating the field work 
in passing on prosecutions. When asked why 
the Department of Justice cannot aid in cases 
recommended for prosecution by attorneys 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the 
attorney from the Department of Justice 
gave the age-old governmental departmental 
jealousy answer that it would not be their 
case and that they could not be responsible 
for mistakes of the Bureau of Revenue at- 
torneys who recommended the case for prose- 
cution. This attitude by Government offi- 
cials should be sickening to the taxpayers 
who pay the bills for such fanciful whims. 

After careful study and consideration, we 
believe there is no sound reason why income 
tax fraud cases should not be directly re- 
ferred to the United States attorneys of the 
district involved as soon as competent at- 
torneys at the local level find prosecution 
is warranted. 

Convenience: When the taxpayer is ad- 
vised that his affairs are under consideration 
for criminal prosecution, he has the oppor- 
tunity to explain away any fraud to the local 
revenue agents, special agents, the special 
agent in charge, and lawyers at the local 
level. Also at the local level his lawyers, ac- 
countants, employees, bookkeepers, records, 
witnesses. and all other personnel and evi- 
dence are available for his full and complete 
defense. 

Economy: It is much more economical for 
both the Government and the taxpayer to 
have the taxpayer initiate and make his en- 
tire and final defense at or near his home, 
Otherwise he must incur the burden of trans- 
porting his lawyers, accountants, employees, 
bookkeepers, witnesses, and records all the 
way to Washington. There he may hire “in- 
fluence counsel” for the repeated and dupli- 
cated presentation of his case to the Tax Di- 
vision of the Department of Justice. 

It cannot be claimed that lawyers in the 
Tax Division at Washington are any more 
qualified to handle such cases than the law- 
yers at local level. 

Expeditious disposition: 

Before the revenue officers in the field, 
the taxpayer has full opportunity to dis- 
prove the charge of fraud completely, and 
to have his case, both civilly and criminally, 
disposed of at an early date. However, we 
think the field handling should and can he 
speeded up. 

There is no legitimate apparatus of de- 
fense in Washington which has not already 
been available to the taxpayer in his home 
district. But when his case is taken to 
Washington merit oftentimes becomes of 
small moment. 

The protection of the taxpayer from such 
exploitation by Washington sharpshooters is 
one of the sound reasons why his entire case 
should be started, processed, and decided in 
the field. 

No sound reason why these cases should 
be referred to the Department of Justice: 

It is, of course, conceded that the prac- 
tice and policy in respect to the prosecution 
of tax evaders should generally be uniformly 
applied. However, this certainly does not 
call for funneling all income-tax fraud cases 
in the United States into a Washington bot- 
tleneck before prosecution is undertaken by 
any United States district attorney. 

All United States attorneys can be guided 
by general direction and control, just as now 
prevails over other sections of the Federal 
Criminal Code. 

Sum of the grand jury’s conclusions: Con- 
venience, economy, expeditious disposition, 
and merits of the case all strongly suggest 
that these cases should not be referred to 
the Department of Justice in Washington. 
They should be referred directly to the 
United States attorney having jurisdiction 
after examination by competent tax attor- 
neys at the local level has indicated a viola- 


tion and that a conviction may be reason- 
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ably expected. The regicnal counsel and his 
staff or lawyers from the Department of Jus- 
tice should continue to be available to aid 
in the prosecution of these cases or to assume 
full responsibility for such prosecution, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The prosecution of all criminal tax 
cases should be determined at the local level 
without being submitted to Washington. We 
are informed this can be done by an Execu- 
tive order of the President of the United 
States. 

2. Some improved system should be adopted 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue which 
will expedite handling and decisions at the 
local level. 

3. Federal grand juries should be impan- 
eled yearly to keep a check on the handling 
of tax-evasion cases. 

4. Copy of this interim report should be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to the Attorney General of the United States, 
to the United States Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, to each of the United States 
Senators from the State of Florida and to the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from this district of the State of Florida. 


CONCLUSION 


Taxes are the lifeblood of government, 
and their certain and prompt collection is 
an imperious need. When the life blood 
coagulates in the veins of administrative 
delay and incompetence, Government itself 
is imperiled. 

Every honest taxpayer is entitled to know 
that his Government is making a completely 
sincere effort to collect all taxes due under 
the law and to run down and punish the 
tax criminal who seeks to evade his just 
share of the burden of government. 

If, across the street from an honest tax- 
payer, the Government has knowledge that 
his competitor is criminally evading his taxes 
and does nothing to collect all the taxes due 
and to apply to the dishonest competitor 
terms of the criminal statute, then the Gov- 
ernment itself is in a conspiracy with the 
tax evader to destroy honest competition. 
There is no deterrent to tax evasion like 
the certainty of prosecution when the evader 
is apprehended. 

There must be promptly found and insti- 
tuted in this country some system of tax 
administration that will restore the respect 
of the taxpaying public to the level t had 
reached prior to the recent nationa. scan- 
dals involving our highest tax oficials., Un- 
less this is done, we may expect first an in- 
difference by the honest taxpayer. This 
will soon ripen into reluctance and then 
into resistance. The most rapid road to 
revolution under our system is a taxpayers’ 
strike. 

It is incumbent upon all of us to demand 
that steps be taken immediately to restore 
the respect which has been lost by our 
honest taxpayers for those in charge of 
their taxes. 

There is an abundant wealth of integrity 
and ability reposing in the employees of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to restore this 
system to a high level. 

A disintegration of our tax-collecting ma- 
chinery and the morale of our taxpaying 
citizens could destroy our economy within 
a very short time. Our taxes and the sys- 
tem of collection are presently one of the 
most vital problems confronting us, 

Unless that problem is solved, as it can 
be, by greater integrity in the handling of 
cases involving tax evasion, this Nation will 
suffer gradual decay of character and, with- 
out character, freedom cannot survive. 

Authorized and respectfully submitted in 
behalf of the grand jury. 

MCGREGOR SMITH, 
Foreman, Special Grand Jury, South- 
ern Distriot of Florida, Miami Di- 
vision. 
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HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


è OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I call attention again to the 
signal need for immediate passage of 
H. R. 4528, introduced by me on June 20, 
1951, in a considered attempt to prevent 
the annual unnecessary danger to the 
lives and limbs of our young. citizens. 
H. R. 4528 makes a direct attack only 
on the bootlegging of fireworks into 
those States where the sale or use of 
fireworks is forbidden. The bill was re- 
ported favorably by the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary on March 3, 1952, 
and by the House Committee on Rules 
on June 17. Only prompt action by the 
House and Senate in passing this bill 
can prevent another annual harvest of 
death and disaster. The extent of na- 
tional danger is well attested in the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the cur- 
rent, June 28, 1952, issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post: 

Must We Mam CHILDREN Just To SPiTrs 
GEORGE III? 

Despite the passage by 32 States of a 
model fireworks code, well over 1,200 per- 
sons, mainly children, are annually killed, 
blinded or permanently disfigured and dis- 
abled. In areas where enforcement is lax, 
says the Illinois Society for the Preventi- ı 
of Blindness, the toll is far higher than 
States where local authorities are diligent. 

The model code does not forbid the shoot- 
ing off of all fireworks. But it takes fire- 
works out of the hands of the inexperienced 
and provides for public, licensed displays in 
safe areas. However, kids still manage to 
buy fireworks through express orders and set 
them off in tin cans and bottles where the 
firepower and the blast are stepped up con- 
siderably. 

Currently, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Foundation for the Blind, 
the National Fire Protection Association and 
a score of other groups are backing H. R. 
4528, a Federal bill which makes it a criminal 
offense to transport fireworks into any State 
where the sale of fireworks is forbidden, 
The public-service and civic groups support - 
ing the bill point out that only 10,048 soldiers 
were killed or wounded during the Revolu- 
tionary War which followed the first Inde- 
pendence Day, July 4, 1776. “Since 1900, 
over 112,000 Americans have been killed or 
wounded celebrating that first day of inde- 
pendence.” During the war years from 1941 
to 1945 not a single death due to fireworks 
was reported and injuries fell to about 50 
for the 5 years, Fireworks makers simply 
stopped making fireworks. 
needed for even more lethal purposes. 

The American Pyrotechnic Association, a 
group of 42 fireworks makers, has introduced 
a countermeasure, H. R. 6722. This measure 
would put the manufacture and sale of fire- 
works under the control of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, by requiring that all makers 
of fireworks register with the Bureau. The 
bill merely says that the public has the right 
to use fireworks in patriotic celebrations on 
historic occasions. The position of the fire- 
works group is that the more drastic bill 
sponsored by safety organizations “would 


Put skilled men out of touch with explosives 


Explosives were 
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and would seriously hamper the defense of 
the country.” According to a spokesman 
for the industry, most of the Fourth of July 
casualties “happen among kids who don’t 
know how to use fireworks according to di- 
rections.” 

To,this, Mrs. Dorothy Gray, secretary of the 
Illinois Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, says, “Exactly. We want to take dan- 
gerous weapons out of the hands of those 
who don’t know how to use them.” And 
Mrs. Gray adds, “The question of patriot- 
ism is not involved. What is involved is the 
preservation of the lives and limbs and 
organs of our citizens. In this, there is a 
more sensible patriotism.” 


Misleading and Dangerous 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an article which appeared in 
the June 7, 1952, issue of American Agri- 
culturist. The article follows: 

MISLEADING AND DANGEROUS 


No other President of the United States, 
no cheap politician, ever made a more mis- 
leading un-American and demagogic speech 
than Harry Truman did to a group of elec- 
tric power consumer organizations in Wash- 
ington on May 26. The meeting was a last- 
minute effort on the part of the CIO, the 
National Farmers Union, and other left-wing 
leaders to scare Congress into passing the 
bill whereby Truman and his gang could 
take over the development of electric power 
at Niagara Falls. 

This is another very important test be- 
tween free enterprise and socialism. If in- 
dustry, represented by five upstate New York 
utility companies, is permitted to develop 
this extra power at Niagara Falls, it will put 
$350,000,000 of private funds into the project, 
and moreover these private companies will 
pay back to local, State, and Federal Govern- 
ment $23,000,000 each year as taxes on the 
project. Truman's socialistic way is to use 
your taxes and mine to develop the power, 
and there will never be one red cent of taxes 
from Government operation. Moreover, 
judging by other Government-operated busi- 
ness, the taxpayers will always be paying for 
a deficit. 

In his speech Truman also referred to the 
public utilities as power-grabbing monopo- 
lies, Everyone knows the strict regulations, 
both Federal and State, under which all 
public utilities have to operate. They can- 
not raise the rate or change any important 
policy without first having it approved. 

Yet Truman had the nerve to stand up be- 
fore a cheering audience, many of them so- 
cialistic in their beliefs, and say: “I am the 
only person who represents the whole 153,- 
000,000 consumers.” 

Well, here is one electric power consumer 
that power-grabbing Truman does not rep- 
resent. Neither does any other politician or 
bureaucrat who tries to mislead the public 
in order to win power and votes represent 
me. Nor does Truman when he states, as he 
did when he took over the steel industry, 
that he has the inherent power to seize any 
industry when he himself decides that there 
isan emergency. If that isn’t dictatorship, I 
certainly don’t know the meaning of the 
word. 
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Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Frank C. Nash at the commencement 
exercises of Saint Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 1, 1952: 


Reverend Father Jacklin, distinguished 
guests, and members of the graduating 
class of 1952, I take it as a very high honor, 
indeed, to be privileged to participate in 
these commencement exercises today, and 
to be the recipient of the distinction you 
have conferred upon me, extending though 
it does far beyond any meritorious basis 
I may have for accepting it. 

But when honor or favor happens to come 
one’s way—and particularly when it comes 
unexpectedly—it is usually unwise to in- 
quire too closely concerning the cause or 
explanation of its coming, lest perhaps it 
all be discovered a case of mistaken identity. 

And so, instead of making any such in- 
quiry, I am going to indulge in a little spec- 
ulation of my own and suggest that possibly 
the reason I am here today is to talk to you, 
as one product of Jesuit education to an- 
other, about the capacity you have by vir- 
tue of that education to cope with the 
tasks and problems that lie ahead of you. 

For nearly 25 years I have been directly 
and continuously associated with the edu- 
cational processes of Jesuit institutions—8 
of them as a student at Holy Cross College 
and Georgetown University, and for the past 
17 years as a member of the law faculty of 
Georgetown. It was just 21 years ago— 
about as long as many of you have lived 
that I sat as a member of the class of 1931 
at Holy Cross College and listened to a com- 
mencement address which I have long since 
forgotten, even as you will shortly forget 
this one. 

The year 1931 was not a very promising 
or auspicious one for the young college grad- 
uate. That year, and the two subsequent 
ones, marked the depths of the depression 
which developed from the crashing collapse 
of the Wall Street market in 1928. Few, 
indeed, were the jobs to be found in com- 
petition with the millions of older and more 
experienced men and women desperately in 
need of them. 

My law-school days in Washington wit- 
nessed the birth of an almost endless string 
of the alphabetical agencies of the New 
Deal—the NRA, AAA, WPA, FHA, and all the 
Test. My first job as a young lawyer was with 
one of these agencies—the FACA, the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administration, where 
I acquired a good deal of lore and experi- 
ence—not all of it legal, however—which has 
stood me in good store ever since. 

Those were the years when novel meas- 
ures were invoked to save the economy of 
the country, to work out a better balance 
of negotiating power between the employer 
and the employee, and to achieve a wider 
distribution of the benefits of social security 
for all. 

Those were years of great trouble and 
confusion for the young people, and par- 
ticularly for the young college graduates, 

only for an opportunity to show 
what they could do, they found no oppor- 
tunity throughout the late 1920’s and early 
1930's. Coming, as many of them did, from 
families precipitated overnight from com- 
parative well-being into financial disaster, 


surrounded by bread lines of unemployed, 
and battalions of bonus and other relief 
seekers marching on Washington, it was 
small wonder that many of them began to 
speculate whether a system or society where- 
in such things were possible was indeed 
a worth while one. 

To me the phenomenon of an Alger Hiss 
(who was also a young college graduate of 
this period) is not so strange as the fact 
that there were not a great many more like 
him bred of the confusion and uncertainty 
of the times in which they commenced their 
adult lives. For the crime of which Alger 
Hiss was convicted was not his alleged alle- 
giance to the Communist Party, but rather 
his failure to acknowledge such allegiance 
when put to the test under oath. 

Those were the times when it was a won- 
derfully comforting thing for a young per- 
son to have proper sense of values. “Above 
all things,“ we were told at Holy Cross, by 
Father J. F. X. Murphy (one of the greatest 
teachers I ever had), don't ever lose your 
sense of proportion.” If I were asked to sum 
up in a single phrase the basic worth of a 
Jesuit education, I would say that it lies in 
the fostering and development of a true sense 
of proportion, implying as it must a full 
appreciation of man’s real worth and ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Now the times of the present in which you 
graduates of 1952 are about to embark on 
your adult careers are times crying for the 
application on every side of a true sense of 
proportion. In many ways they are times 
more needful of young people of balanced 
perspective than the times of the late twen- 
ties and early thirties of which I have been 
speaking. 

For the problems of these earlier times 
were exclusively problems of our own internal 
domestic economy and society. Difficult as 
they were, their magnitude and complexity 
were as nothing when compared with the 
problems which face us today. 

The problems we in the United States face 
today are the problems of world leadership— 
a leadership which we never sought—a lead- 
ership which was thrust upon us almost over- 
night and without benefit of any prior expe- 
rience. First called upon to assume the 
leadership in World War II, when the on- 
slaught of nazism threatened to sweep over 
the rest of the world, the United States 
stepped in to defeat it. And when, after 
the victory of World War II, the founders 
of the United Nations undertook to lay the 
cornerstone of what they hoped would prove 
to be a permanent peace, the United States 
took the leadership, We backed up our sol- 
emn pledges in the Charter of the United 
Nations by demobilizing our forces just as 
rapidly as ships could be found to bring the 
boys home. Further than that, we offered 
to turn over to the United Nations the tre- 
mendous power of the atomic bomb—what 
to me has seemed the most unselfish and 
magnanimous offer made by any government 
since governments first began. 

When, after 2 years of fruitless endeavor 
in the United Nations to win the cooperation 
of the Soviet Union, it became apparent that 
the leaders of the Kremlin were interested 
not in the establishment of world peace, but 
only in ever-widening the expansion of the 
Soviet orbit, the United States responded 
with the leadership to meet the challenge. 

When the Soviet tentacles stretched out 
toward Greece and Turkey, we came out with 
the declaration of the Truman doctrine and 
backed it up with military assistance to both 
countries adequate to make the tentacles 
pull back. When next they stretched out 
toward Berlin, we hit back with the Berlin 
airlift and nipped them off again. When 
this time through internal subversion, the 
forces of Soviet communism seemed on the 
verge of pulling war-exhausted and pillaged 
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France and Italy into their orbit, the re- 
sources of the United States through the 
Marshall plan, were thrown into the scales 
just in time to turn the balance. 

Thus, frustrated in every feeler toward the 
west in Europe, the tentacles of Soviet com- 
munism turned toward the east and struck 
out swiftly at the Republic of Korea. There 
we met the severest test of our capacity for 
world leadership. We met the test and we 
are still meeting it. Indeed, in many ways 
the greater test was not the initial one of 
whether we would move to meet aggression 
in Korea; the greater test is the one we 
have been living with for the past 18 
months—to determine whether we have the 
patience and endurance to see the job 
through. 

Many Europeans have said to me that up 
until Korea they were not sure the United 
States was equal to the test of world leader- 
ship. Now, nearly 2 years later, they are 
sure. What has convinced them is not so 
much the fact that when aggression first 
struck in Korea we moved in, despite our 
unpreparedness, to meet it. That was the 
sort of courageous, forthright action for 
which the United States has long been noted. 

But true leadership involves more than 
mere courage and capacity for bold action. 
True leadership requires balance and pa- 
tience and restraint (in short, a “sense of 
proportion”)—qualities which in the case 
of most Americans have been conspicuous 
by their absence. We Americans are so ac- 
customed to getting things done quickly, 
we are so used to sudden successes, we like 
to move at so rapid a pace, that we get im- 
patient with things like the United Nations 
that have to move with the slowness of a 
glacier because they are so enormous in 
their scope and significance. The patience 
and restraint which have characterized our 
handling of the situation in Korea came 
as a great revelation to many of our allies 
and, to use their own words, has convinced 
them of our capacity for true world leader- 
ship. 

It is impossible to comprehend the com- 
plexity of the problems which we are facing 
today unless one is actually involved in the 
midst of them, and even then, when wit- 
nessed at first hand, they can be compre- 
hended merely in part. Only in the last few 
hours I have returned from 3 weeks in Eu- 
rope, where I witnessed the concluding ne- 
gotiations and signing of the agreement at 
Bonn by which the status of Western Ger- 
many as an occupied country will be termi- 
nated and the European Defense Commu- 
nity Treaty, under which the nations of 
France, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxemburg join with the German Federal 
Republic in a common effort to develop and 
maintain the defense of Western Europe. 

When one thinks back on the centuries of 
strife and hatred and prejudice that have 
characterized the relations of these nations 
with one another, the miracle of them com- 
ing together in such joint enterprises as the 
European defense community and the Schu- 
man plan staggers the imagination. 

It is taking nothing of the credit owing 
to these European nations to say that it is 
quite unlikely that they would ever have 
taken these steps had it not been for the 
leadership of the United States in organiz- 
ing the defenses of the free world. Neither 
is it in any desire to dampen the success 
of these accomplishments to say that they 
are only the beginnings of a solution to the 
problems of Western Europe—a solution 
which can ultimately be achieved only 
through the unremitting application of 
patience and persistence on the part of all 
participants. 

The Soviet Union has no timetable for the 
accomplishment of its objectives. Because 
they believe that the domination of the en- 
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tire world is their ultimate destiny they are 
prepared to take whatever time may be re- 
to achieve it. Mao Tse-tung, the 
of Communist China, is said to have 


The tasks of world leadership that lie 
ahead of the United States to secure the free 
World and to convince the leaders of the 
Kremlin that their hopes of world domina- 
tion are not to be realized, are tasks that 


better. They say it’s a shame that youth, 
with all the happy things that go to make 
it up, has to be wasted on such young people. 

I think the real tragedy is not that youth 


usually taken you so long to get it that you 
are pretty well burned out and not able to 


but usually don't. 

Individual security is a mighty comfortable 
thing, but it is by no means the most impor- 
tant thing in life. We are thinking entirely 
too much about our own personal security 
nowadays and not enough about the really 
important things. 

Christopher Columbus didn't think much 
about security when he set out on uncharted 
seas to find an unknown land. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were seeking liberty, 
not security, when they turned their backs 
on they had known and started 
out into a wilderness of untold peril to make 
themselves homes where they could be free 
to live and worship their God as they pleased. 


pens in hand here in Philadelphia and signed 
the Declaration of Independence and later 
the Constitution of the United States. 

And the pioneers of the early 1800's, who 
pushed out from the frontiers of the East 
to build themselves a future in the untried 
wiiderness of the West, were far less inter- 
ested in security than they were in oppor- 
tunity and finding for themselves a chance 
to get ahead on their own. 

You young people who are the descendants 
of those pioneers of 150 years ago, have ex- 
tending before you new frontiers and distant 
horizons far more elusive and exciting than 
those toward which your forebears turned 
their course. 

Their new frontiers were simply the exten- 
sion of local boundaries within the four cor- 
ners of one country in a single hemisphere. 

Yours are the frontiers of the world—and 
by the world I mean exactly that. 

They are distant frontiers and they are 
dangerous frontiers. Neither their distance 
should discourage you nor their danger deter 


you. 

“Out of this nettle, danger,” says Shake- 
speare, “we pluck the flower, safely.” 

My hope for each of you, on this day of 
your commencement, is that you may have 
the opportunity of service. For, given the 
opportunity, I am certain that, equipped as 
you are, you will turn in a performance of 
real service that will be a credit to your 
Alma Mater, to your country, and above all, 
to yourselves and to Him who made you. 
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HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record a statement made 
by me in behalf of Federal aid for school 
construction over Station WCFM, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday, August 6, 1951: 

A farmer in my State of Kentucky would 
not think of grazing 100 head of horses in a 
l-acre pasture. And I cannot imagine any 
person trying to crowd his foot in a shoe two 
sizes too small for him. 

Yet, when school doors open next month 


1,600,000 fewer children. In nearly every 
part of the country the quality of education 
at both the elementary and secondary levels 
is lessened by the overcrowded school plants, 
makeshift classrooms, and antiquated equip- 
ment and facilities. 

Thoughtful citizens will not minimize the 
critical meed for school plant construction 
when they are acquainted with the facts. 

For the past 20 years, school construction 
has been ata minimum. With the 
dented increase in enrollment this need has 
reached a critical stage and can no longer 
be postponed. The Research Division of 
the National Education Association esti- 
mates that 18,000 classrooms need to be re- 
placed each year due to obsolescence and de- 
terioration. Bear in mind that the 18,000 
new classrooms each year is for replacement 
only and does not include the additional 
classrooms needed to house the mounting 
enrollment, 

In order to adequately house the increase 
in enrollment this coming school year, at 
least 30,000 additional new classrooms must 
be constructed. This makes a total of 48,000 
classrooms. Even if we could supply 48,000 
classrooms by next month—that would meet 
the need for only 1 year. 

In the next 9 years an additional 8,000,000 
children must be taken care of by thp 
schools according to the Bureau of Census. 
It is estimated that a half-million—and 


if these children are to have their share 
of America’s heritage of free education. 


The Office of Education predicts that the 
peak of enroliment will be reached in 1959 
and 1960 when more than 34,000,000 children 
will be enrolled in the Nation's schools. 

An increasing birth rate is only a part of 


tems were overtaxed during World War II 
nen 
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Some population shifts have been local. 
There has been a steady movement from 
the farm to the city during the first half of 
the century. In 1910, 32,000,000 people made 
their homes in the country. By 1945 this 
total had decreased to 25,000,000. The popu- 
lation shift, however, was not all in the same 
direction. Millions of city dwellers have 
been finding homes in suburban areas. 
These mass movements of population have 
posed serious problems in school reorgani- 
zation for nearly every community through- 
out the Nation. 

Increased birth rates and population shifts 
are the most obvious causes of this major 
shortage of school plants, Other factors af- 
fect school enrollment. 

As the education program and methods of 
instruction have improved children are stay- 
ing in school longer. In 1899-1900 public 
schools were in session approximately 144 
days each year. Now, schools are in session 
approximately 175 days each year. The 
trend toward the abolition of child labor and 
the more effective enforcement of compul- 
sory education laws has had considerable 
effect upon school enrollment. At the start 
of the century, 31 percent of the boys and 
girls who were 14 and 15 years of age were 
employed. By 1940 only 5 percent of the 
14- and 15-year-olds were employed. 

A vast program of vocational education has 
developed in our schools as our occupa- 
tional patterns have changed from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial economy. Young 
people who would have prepared for their 
occupations by apprenticeship or who would 
have been shunted to the ranks of unskilled 
labor bacause of no at all, today are 
Staying in school longer to develop their 
technical skills. 

Our school population has expanded be- 
cause there are more people and more chil- 
dren; because of shifting population; be- 
cause more children stay in school longer; 
because an increasing technical civilization 
calls for more preparation in school if tech- 
nical skills are to be developed. 

These conditions are here to stay. The 
overrcrowding of our schools cannot be ex- 
plained away as a result of causes that are 
temporary in effect. A 

At least a quarter of a million children 
today are attending school on a half-day 
basis. Thousands of children throughout 
the Nation are attending classes in rented 
store buildings, basements, and other quar- 
ters not suited for school purposes. 

We now find that a fifth of our school 
buildings in use in city school systems are 
from 50 to 80 years old. Sixteen percent 
of our city children attend school in build- 
ings erected prior to 1900. The inadequate 
facilities, faulty ventilation, uncontrolled 
noises, and dust-laden air that are found 
far too frequently in outmoded, antiquated 
buildings still in use are a constant threat 
to the health of children. 

In 1949, Dr. Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, conducted 
a Nation-wide survey of public-school build- 
ings. He found school plants in the United 
States as a whole in a deplorable condition. 
Here are some of his conclusions: 

1. A vast number of the Nation's school 
buildings should be immediately repaired 
or replaced, 

2. Millions of children are attending 
classes in buildings that are obsolete, poten- 
tial firetraps, or utterly inadequate for mod- 
ern educational purposes. 

3. A school-building program estimated to 
cost $10,000,000,000 in the next 10 years will 
be necessary to meet the requirements of the 
rapidly growing school population. 

4. Every State faces a serious educational 
crisis because of the inadequacy of its 
school buildings. 

School buildings are more than mere shel- 
ters against the weather. The National Edu- 
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cation Association describes a school build- 
ing in this way: 

“School plants should be located, built, 
and equipped to serve as educational and 
recreational centers for children, older 
youth, and adults. They should be suitably 
designed and placed with reference to the 
present and probable future size and distri- 
bution of the school population, and should 
be located in surroundings as quiet, safe, 
and healthful as possible considering the 
area to be served. 

“School buildings and grounds should be 
safe, sanitary, attractive in design and dec- 
oration, and well-adapted to a wide variety 
of activities for persons of all ages. The 
entire plant should be flexible enough to 
permit changes in, and additions to, the 
school program or personnel with a mini- 
mum of inconvenience and expense.” 

In the past, school plant facilities have 
been almost entirely a responsibility of the 
local school district. Conditions have 
changed. The improved quality of school 
construction since 1900 has added to its cost. 
Present building is rapidly drying up local 
funds, especially in school districts with 
small resources. Many school districts do 
not have the financial ability, even when 
they tax themselves to the limit. Many of 
the local school districts are handicapped 
by statutory debt, tax restrictions, and limi- 
tations in State constitutions. Some of these 
restrictions and limitations would require 
a minimum of several years to change. 

Children cannot wait. They are growing 
up. The classrooms and other school fa- 
cilities are needed now. There is no way for 
some school districts and counties and States 
to meet this critical need without Federal 
assistance. 

There is still another aspect to this critical 
need for school construction. Our schools 
today must lay the basis for loyalty and good 
citizenship. The defense of America against 
the encroachments of totalitarianism in any 
form is a solemn obligation of every citizen. 
The school has a special assignment in any 
war of ideals. It is specifically in the field 
of ideas and ideals that educational insti- 
tutions operate. 

The Federal Government has a definite 
responsibility to the public schools and to 
the children of the Nation. I recently pro- 
posed a Federal emergency program for build- 
ing public schools. 

The bill, which is entitled “Emergency 
Public School Plant Facilities Act, H. R. 
4913.“ if adopted, will authorize the appro- 
priation for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years, the sum of $500,000,000. 

My bill H. R. 4913 is designed to assist the 
States and local school districts with their 
school construction problems. It is an 
equalization bill. Allocations to the States 
depend upon the ability of the State and the 
need for assistance. The poorest State un- 
der my bill will pay 40 percent of the con- 
struction cost and the Federal Government 
60 percent. In the more well-to-do States 
the ratio is reversed so that the State will 
provide 60 percent and the Federal Govern- 
ment 40 percent of an approved construction 
program, 

Under this bill allocations to the States 
are outright grants with no strings attached. 
The planning, construction, and control of 
each elementary and high school building is 
strictly a local and State problem. The only 
interest the Federal Government has in this 
program is in helping provide the necessary 
school facilities for the children and youth of 
America, No Federal control is desirable or 
possible. It is my sincere hope that the 
present Congress will give full and adequate 
consideration to this legislation and will 
enact it into law in the very near future. 

There can be no doubt that public edu- 
cation needs substantial financial aid from 
the Federal Government. Substantial Fed- 


eral assistance for school construction would 
relieve many aspects of school finance. It 
is appropriate that the Federal Government 
makes its contribution in the fleld of capital 
expense. In this way the State and local 
funds which have gone into capital outlay 
can be diverted to relieve other aspects of 
school financial strain. 

These are the facts. The crisis is here. 
The children need their education now, not 
next year or the year after. I reemphasize, 
the overcrowding of our schools cannot be 
explained away as a result of causes that are 
temporary in effect. We must not delay any 
longer if we are to produce tomorrow's 
leaders from the classroom students of to- 
day. 


Mr. Speaker, the above statement is 
substantially the same as made by me 
over Station WCFM, Washington, last 
August. 

In the early part of this month, the 
Bailey Subcommittee on Education and 
Labor of which I was a member, reported 
a school construction bill to the full com- 
mittee recommending the passage of 
same. This bill provided grants to 
States to assist distressed school districts 
in constructing urgently needed school 
facilities and for other purposes. The 
House subcommittee made this recom- 
mendation in the early part of June. 

Between now and the end of next week 
is our best chance for accomplishing the 
program as provided for in H. R. 8145, 
Mr. Speaker, we must act fast, if we en- 
act this legislation during the present 
session of Congress. 


Walk East on Beacon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. NIXON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago I had the privilege of view- 
ing a recently released motion picture 
which will open on Saturday at a down- 
town theater in Washington. I do not 
make it a practice to cast myself in the 
role of movie critic. In this instance, 
however, I cannot refrain from voicing 
my approval. 

Walk East on Beacon, which dra- 
matically portrays the FBI’s never-end- 
ing battle against the intrigue of Soviet 
espionage, is a picture which should be 
seen by every American. 

This movie was made by Louis de 
Rochemont, producer of “The House on 
Ninety-second Street,” for Columbia 
Pictures. It was directed by Alfred 
Werker. The full cooperation of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation was ex- 
tended in its preparation. In fact, the 
story, which is grippingly set forth, was 
suggested by the Crime of the Century, 
an article by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover in the Reader’s Digest. 

The leading role in the picture, that 
of an inspector in the FBI, is portrayed 
by Film Actor George Murphy. The 
selection for this part was a happy one. 
George Murphy, together with a group 
of his associates, has carried on a long, 
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unrelenting, and effective fight against 
communism in the film capital. A 
graduate of Yale University and a top- 
flight actor, George Murphy was one of 
the first in his field to be alerted to the 
menace of communism. While he was 
serving as president of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild he was aware of the at- 
tempts of anti-American forces to sub- 
vert the motion-picture industry and 
turn it into a mill for the dissemination 
of Red propaganda. His group took 
effective countermeasures. They stud- 
ied Communist publications in order to 
become acquainted with party termi- 
nology. They learned to recognize the 
party line, and got to know the tricks 
which the Communists employed in 
their attempts to control meetings. 
Knowing those tricks was the key to 
combating them. 

George Murphy’s starring roles have 
not been confined to the screen. He 
practices a positive Americanism. He 
has spoken on Americanism and the 
meaning of democracy to audiences 
across the entire continent and in for- 
eign countries. In 1950 the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews pre- 
sented him a special award for his out- 
standing work in promoting understand- 
ing between people. He is a busy man 
and a civic-minded man. His activities 
include board membership in the Acad- 
emy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
the Hollywood Coordinating Committee 
which sends players to service installa- 
tions here and overseas, and the Motion 
Picture Relief Fund. 

It is, I think, particularly fitting that 
Mr. Murphy, who has fought valiantly 
as a citizen against an insidious con- 
spiracy, should have been selected to 
play the FBI inspector in a cinema por- 
traying the activities of that arm of the 
Government which has battled most 
relentlessly against the same foreign- 
directed conspiracy. For the FBI is the 
hero of Walk East on Beacon. 

As a former member of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
I had the experience of looking closely 
into that twilight world inhabited by 
spies and traitors, dupes and fools. It 
is a world the existence of which was, 
strangely enough, known to many, yet 
not revealed to public gaze. It was mini- 
mized and pooh-poohed to such a de- 
gree that the terrible extent of the Red 
conspiracy is even yet not fully recog- 
nized. 

One agency of Government, however, 
was never taken in. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation entered that nether 
world in which the Communist thrives, 
and worked silently and unceasingly at 
the task of identifying those whose alle- 
giance was pledged to the hammer and 
sickle rather than the Stars and Stripes. 

Walk East on Beacon shows one small 
but exciting portion of the continuous 
battle which is being constantly waged 
for the life of this Republic. The un- 
derground enemy is revealed in star- 
tlingly ordinary guise and in varying 
walks of life. Those whose minds have 
refused to accept unimpeachable proof 
of betrayal owe it to themselves to see 
this factual portrait of conspiracy. They 
owe it to themselves to learn the mean- 
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ing of Communist apparatus. Those who 
still swallow the fiction that the Com- 
munist Party is just another political 
party, need to learn the meaning of the 
word “sleeper” with reference to the part 
it plays in the great conspiracy. They 
need to understand that communism is 
not just the projection of an idea, but 
a live and relentless conspiracy dedi- 
cated to the destruction of civilization 
as we know it, and the replacement of 
it by a savage and brutal slave philoso- 
hy 


phy. 

Walk East on Beacon shows the dark 
side of the picture. It also discloses a 
reassuring bright side in the revelation 
of FBI counterespionage activity. The 
methods of that great investigative or- 
ganization are set forth in detail. The 
scenes and equipment are authentic. In 
the majority of instances the actors are 
in actual fact the men of the FBI. 

In addition to Mr. Murphy and the 
FBI agents, there is a splendid cast of 
professional actors and actresses who 
drive home with sharp and vital pre- 
cision the meaning of the great struggle 
of our time. 

Walk East on Beacon is an education 
and a warning. I urge every American 
to see it. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
newspaper articles and editorials relat- 
ing to this picture be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Mirror of June 6, 1952] 
‘Have A THRILLER 

A good, old-fashioned melodramatic thril- 
ler, the kind that kept the heart pumping 
fast and the audience eager to get into the 
fight, always had a good purpose. 

The moral never detracted from the excite- 
ment; the triumph of virtue did not lessen 
the interest. 

Nowadays, we are told by the sophisticated 
motion-picture reviewers that es” are 
bad. What makes these reviewers sophisti- 
cated is hard to tell—maybe, as hard as 
knowing how they were picked as critics. 
Still, that is what they say. 

It is refreshing to report that Walk East 
on Beacon (at the Victoria) is an entertain- 
dng and exciting melodrama, the hero“ of 
which happens to be the FBI. It is a bang- 
up, professional job of story-telling. 

Whenever a good picture appears, the pub- 
licity folk for the studio always ask that 
the excellent ideas and purposes of the pic- 
ture be played down and that only the story 
be emphasized. We say that is the bunk. 
We respect the intelligence of our readers. 
We do not write down to them. 

Therefore, we say that Walk East on Bea- 
con, apart from being a wonderful melo- 
drama, shows the means by which the FBI 
catches traitors and spies. And when the 
scurvy lot are caught, you will want to 
cheer. 

You will wonder, of course, why some of 
them were not caught in real life as they 
are in this movie. Maybe, when J. Edgar 
Hoover retires, he will write a book on 
that subject. It too would be a thriller. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press of June 18, 1952] 
Walk East 

The public has been treated to a long series 

of exposés of Communist activity and of 

Soviet spy rings in recent years. We've heard 

the stories of Whittaker Chambers, Klaus 

Fuchs, and Alger Hiss and the almost unbe- 


lievable roundup of the Canadian spy ring. 

We've heard little, however, of the activi- 
ties of those who are set to keep tabs on 
those who would sell our secrets to a foreign 
power. 

A few of the FBI techniques have been 
revealed by Matt Cvetic, George Dietze, Her- 
bert Philbrick, and others—patriotic Ameri- 
cans who took on the grim job of joining the 
Communist Party for the purpose of protect- 
ing the rest of us from its machinations. 

Now we get, in film form, a fascinating 
presentation which shows not only the meth- 
ods of spy rings but the measures taken by 
the FBI to counteract them. The film is 
“Walk East on Beacon,” and it is running at 
the J. P. Harris Theater. 

This film is based on a magazine article by 
J. Edgar Hoover, FBI director, and it shows 
the moves and counter-moves in an actual 
spy case. It is no mere adventure film, but it 
is a real-life cloak-and-dagger story which 
will hold the interest of every American who 
sees it—and warn him of a danger to his way 
of life. 

The cast features along with the lovely 
Virginia Gilmore and other featured players, 
actual FBI men in the roles which call for 
FBI-men, and incidents that actually hap- 
pened in the unfolding of the plot. 

“Walk East on Beacon” is another docu- 
ment to add to those others which have done 
so much to alert us to the dangers which 
face us. 

[From the New York Daily Mirror of 
May 29, 1952] 
WALK East on BEACON, ONE OF Tran's BEST 
(By Lee Mortimer) 

Mark these 7 days on your calendar. They 
may be the turning point in our favor in the 
cold domestic war between Americans and 
the faceless men who prefer a cradle-to-grave 
economy. Some day history may record that 
the opening of a simple movie, Louis 
de Rochemont's FBI thriller, Walk East on 
Beacon, coming in the same week with Whit- 
taker Chambers’ majestic and magnificent 
book, The Witness, was the irritant which 
opened our eyes to the cruel and implacable 
enemy in mufti within, an enemy infinitely 
more dangerous than the uniformed legions 
across the barbed wire. 

Regardless of the yardstick, this new 
photoplay at the Victoria is one of the great 
films of the year. More, it is one of the 
most important of all time. It is also peer- 
less entertainment, packing so much sus- 
pense customers all but gasp for breath. I 
recall nothing so grandly gripping. But its 
story, based on a Reader’s Digest article by 
J. Edgar Hoover, is no dime “whodunit.” Ido 
not want to get dramatic in a tabloid movie 
column, but I cannot help but feel it is a 
glimpse under the curtain which hides our 
unhappy age’s mortal struggle. 

Furthermore, it is the saga of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation capsuled into 98 
fiery and feverish minutes. It is a vindica- 
tion of a brave, a brilliant, and a dedicated 
little body of men the like of which has 
not been seen since Lexington and Concord. 
A wave of pride rides my spine when I think 
of these few thousand, under their 
leader, who almost alone fought for two 
decades to preserve America. 


Their efforts were suspect; they were vili- i 


fied as a Cheka; they had the frus 
opposition of two administrations; they 
were lampooned and libeled by large seg- 
ments of the press and many liberal radio 
commentators and almost all the intellec- 
tuals spewed from campus assembly lines 
into positions high in Government and mass 
communications. 

Leo Rosten built a perfect screen play for 
de Rochemont’s particular genius, the quasi- 
documentary, with hidden cameras, “tails” 
on city streets, and all the newest counter- 
espionage weapons from the arsenal of 
the FBI. 
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Here is a Red apparatus, with headquar- 
ters in Boston, directed by sinister Karl 
Stepanak. George Murphy, as Inspector 
Belden, does a thorough and soul-satisfying 
job after an anonymous phone call puts him 
on the job, and, like the United States 
Cavalry, he arrives in time to save the 
refugee scientist from the filthy Reds. Fin- 
lay Currie is peerless as Dr. Kafer. Virginia 
Gilmore is more than capable as a Commu- 
nist courier whose task is to obtain the 
secrets of Operation Falcon, a hush-hush 
Oak Ridge. 

Most of her “contacts” are Americans, not 
spies for gold, but zealous of the “revolu- 
tion.” Some are in positions of exalted trust, 
now not surprising, after the nauseous ex- 
hibition of Alger Hiss, who was protected, 
coddied, and nurtured by dizzy literati, non- 
Communist left wingers, Supreme Court 
Justices, naive nice people, and muddled 
souls, who, for instance, despise Jon Mo- 
Carruy more than they hate “good old Uncle 
Joe.” 

The basic plot of Beacon is from the files 
and was filmed with the cooperation of the 
Bureau, with characters and operations 
masked. Many G-men appear in it. The 
professional supporting are excep- 
tional. Note need be taken of Vilma Kurer, 
Jack Manning (who does a terrific bit), and 
Bruno Wick. 

I nominate Walk East on Beacon, not for 
an academy award with it well deserves, but 
a Congressional Medal. It is the complete 
refutation to those who smear the FBI, such 
as Max Loewenthal, the darkly mysterious 
White House intimate, whose recent book 
attacking Hoover and the Bureau was ec- 
statically acclaimed by the Red, pink, and 
Fair Deal press. But as an earlier hero ob- 
served, you can't fool all the people all the 
time. Photoplays like Beacon and volumes 
like Chambers, indicate the giant is finally 
breaking out of the New Deal booby hatch, 


[From the Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial 
Appeal of June 5, 1952] 
SOMETHING ALL NEED To Know 

The extent and ramifications of the Com- 
munist espionage apparatus in this country 
are vividly, convincingly depicted in the film, 
Walk East on Beacon, now being shown in 
Memphis, It is not only an excellent educa- 
tional production from the internal security 
standpoint, but equally good as entertain- 
ment. 

It is as factual as internal security pre- 
cautions could permit, and having been done 
with Federal Bureau of Investigation con- 
sent and produced with a certain degree of 
FBI consultant supervision, it has the proper 
amount of restraint. It is built around J. 
Edgar Hoover's completely factual report of 
a noted atomic spy case which he labeled 
“The Crime of the Century.” 

Few Americans realize that Communist 
espionage is a continuing undertaking in 
this country. Fewer still realize the aid the 
Reds are getting from their native American 
friends and sympathizers. Walk East on 
Beacon is something every American should 
see, because it tells him something he needs 
to know if he is to help, as he can, in pro- 
tecting his country. One of the most com- 
mendable things about the picture is that 
it shows some of the counter espionage tech- 
niques of the FBI without telling the Com- 
munist conspirators enough to be helpful 
to them. Walk East on Beacon is being 
shown at the Malco, and we urge our readers 
to see it. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
May 29, 1952] 


Spy Yarn Wark East Has FBI as Its STAR 
(By Alton Cook) 

Louis de Rochemont, the old master at 

putting graphic reality into a film, has an- 
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other triumph along these lines in his new 
spy story, Walk East on Beacon, at the Vic- 
toria, The FBI, offering glimpses of its fan- 
tastic gadgetry and ingenuity in a manhunt, 
is the real star of this film. 

This producer has followed his usual tech- 
nique of packing his cast mostly with un- 
familiar faces, in many cases people picked 
up around the actual locale of the story. 
No studio ever looks like Boston or Washing- 
ton, so to those cities went the cameras to 
film the picture. 


MOSCOW PRODS SPIES 


Moscow overlords had decided that their 
underground cell in Boston had been laggard 
‘in worming out a new and closely guarded 
secret. So a man of ruthless efficiency was 
smuggled in via Polish freighter to speed the 
operation. One of his worries was that cer- 
tain comrades might have been too squeam- 
ish about such expedients as murder. 

Some slight bungling before his arrival had 
already started FBI agents on the scent of 
this group. Accidentally, they were able to 
start following him from the moment he 
landed. 

The rest of the film is the elaborate and 
painstaking process of rounding up the whole 
group, waiting with uneasy patience until 
the entire subversive crew could be caught 
at once. There is no spectacular chase 
through haunted houses or deserted ware- 
houses. 

This is methodical police work, punctuated 
by occasional blunders, held to a high pitch 
of excitement mainly by the intensity of 
the men doing the work. 


CRUSTY OLD SCIENTIST 


Among the familiar notes in the cast is the 
easy mastery of Finlay Currie as the crusty 
and courageous old scientist who is the main 
quarry of the spies. George Murphy is full 
of an eager fervor asan FBI chief. Returned 
from a long absence is Virginia Gilmore, a 
much more mature and sounder acress than 
in her earlier career as a doll-faced ingenue. 

This core of experienced players as well as 
their support was chosen apparently because 
each one fitted the role. Not a bad choice 
has been made. Particularly impressive are 
Karel Stepanek and Louisa Horton as a 
fanatical pair in the spy organization. 

The process of bringing this formidable 
gang to bay never is made to look easy dur- 
ing Walk East on Beacon. The picture 
places a warning emphasis on the cunning 
and tireless zeal of these foes hidden 
among us. 


Statement of Paul C. Kazimer 


EXTFNSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following statement 
of Paul C. Kazimer, treasurer, Slovak 
Catholic Federation of America, Home- 
stead, Pa., to the House of Representa- 
tives Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
committee No, 1; Washington, D. C., 
June 3, 1952: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I want to thank you for the opportunity 
given me to appear before your committee 
in support of H. R. 7376. 

By way of introduction, in order that the 
committee will have a better understanding 
of my interest in this program, I would like 


to present the following facts. Immediately 
after my discharge from the service following 
World War II, with my son Paul, Jr., who 
served with me in the United States Navy, 
I set about organizing an organization known 
as “Americans Battling Communism,” which 
has become known as the ABC organization. 
This organization is made up in the main 
of veterans of World War II, and in addi- 
tion has members from all walks of life in 
America. It was my honor to serve as presi- 
dent. 8 

For over 20 years I have been interested 
in, and engaged in, the work of various 
Slovak-American organizations, as presi- 
dent and publisher of the oldest Slovak 
newspaper; Vice President National Slovak 
Soclety, conducting the only Slovak radio 
program dally on station WHOD in Home- 
stead, Pa.; treasurer of Slovak Catholic Fed- 
eration of America, Slovak fraternal, civic, 
and religious organizations, Boy Scouts, 
Catholic youth’s organizations, and many 
more. I have been a member of the Penn- 
sylvania State Commission for the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons since the day 
that was created by Governor Duff, now our 
United States Senator. 

In 1949 I went to Europe for a period of 
5 months for the purpose of working among 
the displaced persons. During that time I 
visited great numbers of the camps and in- 
stallations for displaced persons, in France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and talked with lit- 
erally thousands of those victims of World 
War II. A great deal of my time was spent 
in working with those people who escaped 
from Czechoslovakia after the Communist 
coup of 1948. I would like here to cite the 
highlights of what I learned from these 
people. 

1. They were to the man violently op- 
posed to communism in all its forms. The 
historical hatred of the Slovaks for Russian 
imperialism, which is now expressed through 
Communist imperialism, was a subject of 
daily discussion among these political and 
religious refugees. 

2. These refugees were in mortal fear that 
the Soviets might at any time invade West- 
ern Europe and very quickly overrun all of 
Germany and Austria. They were certain 
that this would bring about their quick 
liquidation. 

3. A great many of those I met had been 
leaders in Czechoslovakia. Many of them 
were former leaders for democracy, and they 
were proud of the fact that their solid vote 
against the Communist Party in the last 
legal elections of 1946 kept Czechoslovakia 
from going into the hands of the Commu- 
nists. They were the same people who led 
in the fight against the left wing political 
coalition of Prague in the rigged election of 
1948. After the Communists took over total 
power, it was necessary for them to flee to 
the west, or they would have been liqui- 
dated. 

4. I also learned from these people of the 

resistance movement that had been organ- 
ized in Slovakia even before the Commu- 
nists assumed total power. There was much 
discussion of the work of the resistance 
efforts of the “Liberty Legion” and others 
as ably described by Dr. V. S. Krajcovic, 
Saturday Evening Post, December 29, 1951, 
against the efforts of the Communist 
Prague Government to Sovietize the Slovak 
people. Some of the leaders in this move- 
ment have been caught and liquidated, while 
most of them are still active in Slovakia, 
“Some of them have found it necessary to 
escape to the west because their identities 
became known and a large price was put on 
their heads. 

5. Many of these people expressed the fear 
that the American people did not completely 
understand the grave danger that commu- 
nism presents to the entire world, They 
talked a great deal about this, and inquired 
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of me what was being done to awaken the 
American people to this grave danger. All 
of them, without exception, looked to Amer- 
ica as the last hope of free men. They were 
looking to America for a restoration of the 
human freedoms and liberties that have been 
taken away from all the people behind the 
iron curtain. 

I have taken the time to cite these ex- 
periences because the bill before this com- 
mittee seeks to do the two things for their 
refugees from political and religious per- 
secution by the Communists. First of all, 
the bill provided authority for the Govern- 
ment to assist in setting up decent reception 
facilities and temporary care facilities for 
those who do manage to escape. Mr. Chair- 
man, I can't overemphasize how important it 
is for us to take a direct hand in establishing 
these facilities. Right now the people who 
escape from behind the iron curtain are 
given what amounts to a cold shoulder by the 
West. They are completely without funds 
and most times are without identity papers. 
There is no place for them to work or live in 
either West Germany or Western Austria, so 
their lot is a pitiful one. 

Secondly, the bill provides for the ad- 
mission of 21,000 of these victims into the 
United States over a period of 3 years. In 
my judgment, we can strike a severe blow 
at the masters of Moscow by extending a 
helping hand to the victims of Communist 
tyranny. By so doing, we will give added 
hope and encouragement to those who are 
living under Communist rule and who are 
resisting as best they can the efforts to 
sovietize their way of life. You can be sure 
that the people living behind the iron cur- 
tain will know what Congress had done in 
this regard. 

While in Germany, I was struck by the 
dangers that are presented by overpopula- 
tion, which exists there. Here again the 
overpopulation was created by the Commu- 
nists who drove the German expellees from 
the lands of their birth and crowded them 
into a greatly reduced Germany. Commu- 
nists of Western Germany have tried their 
best to spread discontent and despair among 
the people. The fertile ground is there for 
their tactics, because so many people have 
no place they can call home, they have no 
jobs, and no opportunity to get a job in 
the foreseeable future. I believe it is a great 
tribute to them that they have not gone 
over to the other side, the Communists, 
because people in their circumstances, after 
& period of time, become very desperate and 
may take any means to gain their rightful 
place in society. 

I have not visited the Netherlands, or 
Greece, but I understand from competent 
authorities and other people who have vis- 
ited those countries that the magnitude of 
overpopulation in each of those countries 
presents a serious threat to the free world. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I am confident that we can easily absorb 
100,000 additional immigrants a year in the 
United States. I have worked for 4 years and 
given freely of my time in the resettlement 
of displaced persons and expelleees, and how 
quickly these people become acclimated to 
the American way of life. They are going 
to make sturdy citizens if I am any judge 
of the thousands of people I have dealt 
with during their resettlement period in 
the United States. In conclusion, I would 
like to strongly urge favorable considera- 
tion by the committee of this bill. Here 
we have a great opportunity to strike a tell- 
ing blow at the false propaganda claims of 
the Communists and we also have an oppor- 
tunity to do ourselves a tremendous amount 
of good with the little“ people of Western 
Europe who are looking to the United States 
for leadership in the struggle for the world. 

Once again I want to say my thanks to 
this committee for the opportunity to be 
here today to testify, and in the name of 
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the Slovaks of America, who have come here 
and found the freedom that they today, 
hope and pray, that their brothers and the 
children of God may enjoy the American way 
of life. They beg and implore you to be 
generous and considerate and they will ever 


pray. 


John P. Varda Offers Air Passage to Fin- 
land in Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
nation and a people Finland deserves the 
admiration and respect of the entire 
world. They abhor hand-outs, and the 
manner in which they work and pay 
their debts ought to shame many parts 
of the world. 

Therefore, I am gratified whenever 
any gesture is made toward those great 
people. One such fine gesture is taking 
place in my district. It will do much 
to bring our two great nations closer. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point a clipping from a weekly news- 
paper in my district, the Iron County 
Miner: - 

JOHN P. VARDA OFFERS AIR PASSAGE TO FINLAND 
IN Essay CONTEST 

The opportunity for a Gogebic-range resi- 
dent of Finnish extraction to get a free 
tourist air passage via Pan-American Air- 
lines for a stay in Finland during the Olym- 
pics is being offered by John P. Varda of 
Madison, who is general manager of the Wis- 
consin Motor Carriers Association. Varda is 
a former Hurley man and a former assembly- 
man from the Iron-Vilas district. 

The motor carriers association executive 
has just returned from a trip to Europe, 
during which time he visited in Finland, 
He was impressed with what he saw in that 
country and got the idea to sponsor an 
essay-writing contest, with the prize an air 
trip to Finland, worth about $750. 

The contest is being sponsored by Mr. 
Varda with the cooperation of the Iron 
County Miner and radio station WJMS in 
Ironwood. The prize is air passage from 
Milwaukee to Helsinki. 

The rules for the contest are simple. The 
contest will be of short duration, in order 
that the winner may arrive in Finland in 
time for the Olympics to start on July 15. 
The contest closes at 4 o’clock on July 5. 

Mr. Varda has suggested that the con- 
testants write on subjects such as Fin- 
land’s Contributions to America, or The 
American Way and What My Heritage Has 
Added. 

The former Hurley man feels that the 
characteristics of the Finns, honesty, thrift, 
ruggedness, and initiative have added much 
to America. The contestants might incor- 
porate these ideas into an essay. The essay 
should be limited to 500 words. The writer 
must be of Finnish extraction. 

Mr. Varda emphasizes that the theme need 
not be long, nor professional. The judges 
will be Armand Cirilli, editor of the Iron 
County Miner; Rev. Arnold Stadius of Iron- 
wood, and Miss Eve Grubisic, Iron County 
superintendent of schools. Cooperating will 
be Don Hoover, manager of radio station 
Wars. Entries may be sent to Armand 
Cirilli, Iron County Miner, Hurley, Wis. 


Federal Subsidy of Superliner “United 
States” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
two articles from recent editions of the 
Washington Post concerning Federal 
subsidization of the new superliner 
United States. 

One is an editorial entitled Taken for 
a Ride,” which appeared in the June 24 
issue. 

The other, appearing in the June 25 
issue, is a letter to the editor from Blair 
Bolles, author of the book, How To Get 
Rich in Washington. 


[From the Washington Post of June 24, 1952] 
TAKEN FOR A RIDE 


One of the major incongruities in the case 
of the new superliner, the United States, is 
the open difference of opinion between the 
President and the Secretary of Commerce. 
On Friday, the day the liner was delivered to 
the United States Lines, Mr. Truman asked 
the Attorney General to explore means of 
recovering excessive subsidies in the ship’s 
construction. On the same day Secretary 
Sawyer, before he embarked on the luxury 
shake-down cruise sponsored by the com- 
pany, termed portions of the Comptroller 
General’s letter criticizing the contract as 
silly and untrue. 

In his letter to the Attorney General Mr. 
Truman virtually acknowledges that his in- 
structions haye not been followed. In No- 
vember 1949, and again in March 1950, Mr. 
Truman took account of the criticism of the 
subsidies in reports of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and the House Executive Expenditures 
Committee. In letters to the old Maritime 
Commission he asked that the terms of the 
contract be reviewed for possible renegotia- 
tion and that the Commission “take no cor- 
relative action which might jeopardize the 
legitimate interests of the Government.” 

Yet in his present letter Mr. Truman ob- 
serves: “I have received no information from 
a review or from any other source, which 
answers the charges as to the substantial 
deficiencies in the contract from the Gov- 
ernment's point of view.” He does not, how- 
ever, regard the Government’s position as 
helpless. “In view of the generous assistance 
provided by the Government,” he asserts, it 
is difficult to believe that the Government 
would lack a basis for obtaining an adjust- 
ment that would compensate fairly for any 
excessive subsidy.” 

All of which makes Secretary Sawyer's let- 
ter to the Shelley subcommittee of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
the more incredible. Mr. Sawyer belittles 
Comptroller General Warren’s protest as 
“Monday morning quarterbacking”—a charge 
that is refuted by the fact that Mr. Warren 
criticized the contract when it was made 3 
years ago. Mr. Sawyer, to be sure, did have 
a problem in what to do with the ship, 
though it is doubtful whether he exerted 
the pressure he could have. There also is 
legitimate difference of opinion as to wheth- 
er the contract, once made, was binding. 
But Mr. Sawyer’s defense of the contract 
would be a lot more impressive if he were 
not so gleeful about it. 

For example, he comments: “If a world 
war should engulf us tomorrow I challenge 
Mr. Warren to say that he would regard the 
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existence and availability of the ship as un- 
fortunate.” This, we submit, is totally ir- 
relevant. It seems to say: ‘We need the ship, 
so let's not worry about how we got it.” Mr. 
Truman answered that one in one sentence: 
“The clearly desirable objective of promot- 
ing an adequate merchant marine cannot be 
used to condone the allowance of excessive 
subsidies to individual ship operators.” 

If the position of the Comptroller General 
had been followed, according to Mr. Sawyer, 
either the Government would have had to 
pay the entire cost of the superliner or no 
ship would have been built. Those are in- 
teresting alternatives. The Government has 
paid some $50,000,000 of the $78,000,000 cost 
anyhow, and yet title to the ship is in pri- 
vate hands. In other words, it was the tax- 
payers, not the assorted dignitaries partici- 
pating in the shake-down cruise, who were 
taken for the real ride. 


[From the Washington Post of June 25, 1952] 
SUPERLINER Costs 

President Truman has called for an in- 
vestigation to determine whether the United 
States Lines should return to the Federal 
Government a portion of the $42,000,000 the 
taxpayers are paying for the lines’ new super- 
liner, the United States. The $42,000,000 
represents a 60-percent subsidy, since the 
vessel cost $70,000,000. 

The proposed investigation may mean only 
double nonjeopardy for the United States 
Lines. The manner in which the high sub- 
sidy was computed and justified in the old 
Maritime Commission has been investigated 
in detail by the House Expenditures Commit- 
tee and by Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren, 

Their studies, made public 2 years ago, 
provide ample basis for determination 
whether the subsidy should be reduced. The 
original investigation did not jeopardize the 
lines’ opportunity to receive a $42,000,000 gift 
from Washington, even though the 60-per- 
cent subsidy was 10 percent above the limit 
which, before the superliner was built, 
seemed to be set by the Maritime Act. 

I made use in a book, How To Get Rich in 
Washington, of the information brought out 
by Mr. Warren and the House committee. A 
résumé of this public, privileged information 
can throw light on the present controversy 
about the ship. 

The story of the superliner formally be- 
gins in March 1945, when Admiral Emory 
Land, Chairman of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, wrote Gibbs & Cox, the architects for 
the United States Lines, asking whether the 
lines could contract with the Commission for 
the building of a large oceangoing vessel. 

Maj. Gen. John „president of 
United States Lines, replied in a letter that 
United States Lines would develop and con- 
struct the ship provided the Government 
would grant a 50-percent subsidy. General 
Franklin said that his company would pay 
$25,000,000 toward the cost. 

James L. Bates, Chief of the Bureau of En- 
gineering in the Commission, said the letter 
made a perfectly good “heads-I-win-tails- 
you-lose” proposal. Aubrey Beidelman, Chief 
Estimator for the Commission, Computed that 
it would not cost over a third more to build 
the ship in the United Kingdom than in the 
United States. His estimate meant that the 
construction subsidy should be only 33% in- 
stead of the 50 percent required by General 
Franklin. 

The Maritime Commission, however, ac- 
commodated the United States Lines. Com- 
missioner Admiral William Ward Smith wrote 
to the Navy Department: 

“General Franklin agreed to pay toward 
this object $25,000,000. This leaves the Gov- 
ernment obligated to meet the remainder.” 

By the time the drawings for the ship 
were ready in 1948, rising prices had sent up 
the probable cost of the ship from $50,000,000 
to $70,000,000. Nevertheless, the United 
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States Lines held to its original statement 
that it would pay only $25,000,000. 

So the Maritime Commission had the prob- 
lem of finding legal means to pay a subsidy 
of at least 60 percent instead of the statute’s 
top of 50. The solution to this difficulty was 
found by a lawyer, Frank C. Nash, attached to 
the office of Secretary of Defense Forrestal. 
Defense and the Navy had shown a deep in- 
terest in the superliner from the begin- 
ning of the correspondence with the United 
States Lines. 

A few words in parentheses in the Maritime 
Act authorized the commission to pay an in- 
visible subsidy to cover the cost of unusual 
features of a ship, not commercially neces- 
sary, that would be useful in national de- 
fense. Mr. Nash himself was quoted as say- 
ing that to finance the superliner under au- 
thority of the national defense provision was 
like “putting a fat boy into a tight suit,” but 
he arranged for the establishment of a na- 
tional defense allowance committee to ex- 
plore the possibilities. 

The House committee later heard testi- 
mony thet the so-called national defense 
features of the ship were essential commer- 
cially to a vessel which the United States 
Lines intended to be the fastest, safest, and 
greatest passenger vessel ever built.” 

Nevertheless, the Commission, guided by 
the national defense allowance committee, 
voted to pay a visible construction subsidy of 
$18,225,270 and a national defense allowance 
of $24,060,514. At this point (spring 1949) 
the United States Lines agreed to increase 
its contribution to $28,087,216. 

Now that it possesses the ship, the United 
States Lines will receive also a continuing 
Government subsidy to help finance its op- 
erations. So Americans can read about its 
accomplishments with pride. We are all pay- 
ing for it. 

BLAIR BOLLES, 


Development of Niagara Power by 
Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a resolution which was 
adopted by district No. 1 of the National 
Electrical Contractors Association, Lake 
George, N. Y., in support of the Cape- 
hart-Miller bill, for the further develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power from the 
Niagara Falls and River by private enter- 
prise. The resolution follows: 

Noting that mounting costs are threaten- 
ing the Federal financial structure and the 
entire economy of the Nation, district No. 1 
of the National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting at Lake George, 
May 28, 1952, moved the following resolution: 

“Be it resolved, That the electrical con- 
tractors of this organization go on record as 
endorsing the further development of elec- 
trical power at Niagara Falls by private enter- 
prise, and that the Congress of the United 
States give its approval to the Capehart- 
Miller bill (S. 2021, H. R. 3146); be it further 

“Resolved, That the National Electrical 
Contractors Association should object to fur- 
ther encroachment of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the power industry at the expense 
of the taxpayers.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Time To Quash the Inebriated Story That 
a Democrat Could Win in the Southern 
Tier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, the latest smear story cooked 
up by the Fascist press in my section is 
that the Democrats are watching our 
Republican primary contest with high 
hopes. 

If my opponent wins, the Binghamton 
Press says, the Democrats will not put up 
much opposition tohim. Obviously they 
feel he is satisfactory to their scheme of 
things. 

But the Gannett news organ, always 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing, states that 
a HALL victory in the primary will bring 
in Democrats from all over the Nation 
feeling certain they can elect a Democrat 
Congressman, 

The people of my district have been 
submitted to some wildly ridiculous 
rumors, manufactured by these hate- 
mongers in their 15 years struggle to 
eliminate me from public life. The lies 
circulated throughout the southern tier 
against an American like me are so scur- 
rilous they are laughed off by even the 
most gullible of listeners. 

This whopper, however, tops all that 
have gone before. You know and I know 
that no Democrat can ever be elected to 
Congress in the southern tier even with 
the help of that former Chemung County 
Democrat himself, Frank Gannett. It 
does not make any difference whether I 
am nominated August 19 or anyone else, 
a Republican Congressman will be elect- 
ed, come fire or high water. 

Of course, if I should be victorious, I 
realize I would not have the support of 
my opposition, even though as a good Re- 
publican, I expect to go down the line for 
my opponent, should he win. 

I have never been able to count on the 
vociferous hate-fringe of phony Republi- 
cans who are now fighting me and who 
will inevitably carry their grudge to the 
point of organizing against me in the 
general election. 

But what of that? The soreheads just 
do not number enough to make any dif- 
ference. 

No man on earth can muster the votes 
to beat the Republican nominee for Con- 
gress in the Counties of Broome, Che- 
mung, Steuben, and Tioga, and this pic- 
ture will remain the same for the next 
hundred years. 

This fantastic dream has been brought 
about through mental overwork by the 
same wishful thinkers whose very per- 
spective is warped by the frustrating 
thought that the victory they are being 
told is certain on August 19 may be 
snatched from their grasp, 

But more important to the Gannett 
hounds is their making possible, should I 
be victorious in the primary, a conven- 
ient vehicle of smear during the rest of 
the campaign year. 


~ 


The Gannett papers might better turn 
their abilities toward electing an Ameri- 
can President than defeating an Amer- 
ican Congressman. 

At any rate, let us have no more fairy 
tales of how they will be able to elect a 
Democrat in the southern tier of up- 
State New York which in spite of some 
double dealing leaders has remained as 
strongly Republican as Alabama is 
Democrat. 


H. R. 8315, H. R. 8316: Perpetual Tolls? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to two bills passed by the 
House yesterday, H. R. 8315 and H. R. 
8316. They deal with congressional ap- 
proval of bi-State agreements between 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania to build a 
bridge or a tunnel across the Delaware 
River and to set up a New Jersey-Penn- 
sylvania port authority. 

My remarks on these issues are in 
the Recorp, June 25, 1952, on pages 8074— 
8076. I withdrew my objections to pas- 
sage of the measure, on an assurance 
which I understand was not correct. I 
was told that Mayor Brunner, of Cam- 
den, N. J., fully approved the bill. Since 
yesterday, I learned differently. 

Therefore, I list below my letter to the 
Honorable Dennis CHAvEz, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works, 
which is now considering the proposition. 

In today’s letter, I urge the Senate to 
amend the bill, to clear up a grave 
weakness, to further protect the com- 
muting public by striking out the 50-year 
clause. This would allow tolls to be re- 
duced as soon as a facility was paid for. 

The amendment is so filled with com- 
mon sense and such simple arithmetic 
that I am sure the Senate will adopt it, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 26, 1952, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CHavez: H. R. 8315 and H. R. 
8316 introduced in the House on June 20, 
1952, reached the House floor yesterday after- 
noon, June 25, 1952 (creation of Delaware 
River Joint Commission). 

These two bills to my knowledge are the 
result of hearings had on similar legisla- 
tion before the Public Works Committee of 
the House and Senate. 

I am advised that there were no hearings 
held on H. R. 8315 and H. R. 8316 which 
would permit a thorough discussion of what 
I consider the most salient feature of this 
type of legislation. I refer to the question 
of tolls to be charged on these bridges, 
and the use of the revenues derived from 
these tolls. 

Hon. George Brunner, mayor of Camden, 
N. J., appeared before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works testifying to the great 
need for bridges to be constructed over the 
Delaware River to relieve perhaps the most 
terrible, aggravating, and hazardous traffic 
situation that exists in America today. 

I am for the construction of these bridges. 
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When Mayor Brunner was asked by Sen- 
ator DworsHak if he had any objection to 
the erection of facilities other than these 
bridges out of the toll revenues (these bridges 
would bring in) he said he would object. 

This is specifically my objection to this 
legislation, and I join with Mayor Brunner. 
My experience with the operations of the 
Port Authority of New York and the abuses 
daily practiced therein by the port authority, 
fortes me to bring to your attention the way 
these projects are financed. 

The total toll revenues from the George 
Washington Bridge, Holland and Lincoln 
Tunnels is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $38,000,000 per year. 

The cost of the Holland Tunnel has long 
been paid by the tolls collected. The Lincoln 
Tunnel is paid by the tolls collected, and 
I believe the tolls collected to date on the 
George Washington Bridge have nearly paid 
for its cost of construction. 

Yet on none of the facilities has there 
been a reduction in tolls. The Congress when 
it developed the Bridge Acts legislation 
through the years always had in mind that 
when the toll revenues collected were equal 
to the cost of construction, the facility would 
eventually be free of tolls, or a slight charge 
would be kept to provide for upkeep and 
maintenance on a yearly basis. 

But the Port Authority of New York has 
used these surplus toll revenues as a pledge 
to support bond issues that built bus ter- 
minals, freight terminals (both white ele- 
phants that are losing money), grain ele- 
vators, watersheds, airports. (Incidentally, 
since these authorities enjoy the right of 
eminent domain, they use condemned land 
that is tax exempt, and directly compete with 
private enterprise.) I don't want the people 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania to go on 
paying for “white elephants,” and permitting 
these authorities to compete with private 
enterprise. 

I ask you to consider an amendment to 
H. R. 8316 on page 14, starting on line 3, 
after the word “management” insert a 
comma, strike out the words shall cease at 
the expiration of 50 years”, and insert in its 
place the following: “shall cease at such time 
when the toll revenues collected equal the 
cost of construction,” then continue on. 

For your information I enclose a strip from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 25, 1952, 
wherein my remarks appear (pp. 8074-8076). 

I sincerely hope you will give this matter 
your earnest consideration by protecting the 
users of these bridges. I am sure the com- 
muters are willing to pay a reasonable toll, 
until such time as the bridge is paid. I don’t 
want them victimized by continuing to pay 
for facilities that should be financed pri- 
vately with private capital. 

Warm personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, 
Thirteenth District, New Jersey. . 


Anniversary of Beginning of Korean War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
yesterday, on the second anniversary of 
the beginning of the Korean war, I ad- 
dressed myself to that subject. My 
remarks appear in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of yesterday, June 25. 
XCVIII—App.——— 256 


The Korean war, and the United 


States participation therein, and the 


United Nations alleged direction thereof, 
are all too closely related in the minds of 
too many people to be taken for granted. 

Mr. President, some of us are seri- 
ously concerned as to the effectiveness 
of the United Nations not only in Korean 
conflict but in the future as a guaranty 
of the peace and security of our own 
United States. 

On June 26, 1952, there appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal an editorial 
written by William Henry Chamberlin, 
entitled “Peace and the U. N.” This 
editorial is so clear in pointing out 
many false hopes and many disappoint- 
ing aspects of this organization that I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as a warning of what Americans may 
expect from the United Nations in the 
future, if what this distinguished writer 
says is correct. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


PEACE AND THE U. N.—AMERICAN PEOPLE MUST 
Now REALIZE U. N. CANNOT REPLACE U. S. A. 
aS GUARANTOR OF THEIR PEACE AND SECURITY 


(By William Henry Chamberlin) 


Seven years ago the United Nations was 
launched, after the details of its Charter 
had been worked out in the San Francisco 
conference. During this period American 
estimates of the possibilities of this organi- 
zation have become more sober and realistic. 
Typical of the heedless enthusiasm of 1945 
was a slogan put out by a well-meaning re- 
ligious organization: “You can win the 
peace with a three-cent stamp.” 

The idea was that if citizens would merely 
write letters to their Congressmen, urging 
support for the United Nations, peace would 
be assured. We have learned by bitter ex- 
perience that the problem is not so simple. 
It has often been said that, if Russia and 
the United States had belonged to the 
League of Nations, there would have been 
no Second World War. But the United 
States and the Soviet Union have been char- 
ter members of the United Nations for the 
last 7 years, without creating an atmosphere 
of peace. f 

The United Nations has suffered to some 
extent unjustly, in American opinion be- 
cause of the exaggerated hopes which it 
aroused in the beginning. Many Americans 
have cherished an almost mystical faith, un- 
warranted by historical experience, that an 
organization of nations can somehow sweep 
away the difficulties which arise from the 
conflicting aims and ambitions of individual 
nations. There was a widespread assump- 
tion that the United Nations would consti- 
tute an infallible tribunal, an unimpeach- 
able arbiter, an international fire depart- 
ment capable of putting out any blaze of 
conflict anywhere in the world. 


SEVEN DISAPPOINTING YEARS 


The record of the last 7 years has exposed 
the futility of these expectations. The 
United Nations has not been able to compose 
the issues of the cold war between the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers. It has not 
been able to settle much smaller difficulties. 
The present situation in Palestine reflects 
the unexpected strength of the Jews and the 
unforeseen weakness of the Arabs, not any 
judgment handed down by the U. N. The 
dispute over Kashmir between India and 
Pakistan has failed to yield to U. N. media- 
tion efforts. 

The commissions set up by the U. N. to 
deal with such questions as Greek frontier 
troubles, the division of Korea, the possi- 
bility of free voting in Germany could not 
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function with any effectiveness because the 
Soviet Union and its satellites refused to give 
them access to its territory or any other kind 
of cooperation. There was something of a 
facade of U. N. solidarity against aggression 
in Korea. But the facade looked very thin 
during the dark weeks which followed the 
entrance of Red China into the war in force. 
The voices in the United Nations sounded 
very weak and quavering at that time. 


AN ALLIANCE THAT COULDN’T LAST 


A study of the U. N. Charter shows why 
the organization has not and could not have 
fulfilled the more enthusiastic hopes of its 
supporters. The U. N. was set up on the as- 
sumption that the wartime alliance of the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain, France, and China would be an endur- 
ing peacetime arrangement. Given the na- 
ture, the philosophy, and the international 
record of the Soviet Union (notably the pact 
with Hitler, the partition of Poland, the an- 
nexation of the Baltic States, the attack on 
Finland, and the unceasing campaign of es- 
pionage and propaganda in non-Communist 
countries) this was a most improbable as- 
sumption. It has now disappeared beyond 
any reasonable hope of revival. 

The U. N. Charter contained “teeth” only 
against a nonexistent danger: That one of 
the defeated and disarmed Axis Powers 
might commit some act of aggression. 
Thanks to the veto power granted all charter 
members on enforcement action it afforded 
no guaranty whatever against aggression 
initiated or sponsored by the Soviet Union. 

Another assumption in the U. N. Charter 
is that the Security Council would have at 
its disposal an international army, with con- 
tingents from all leading member states. 
It would certainly tax anyone's imagination 
to conceive the possibility of American and 
Soviet military units serving in a common 
command. The whole idea of an interna- 
tional force at the disposal of the Security 
Council seems to be dead. 


CRITICISM AND COUNTERCRITICISM 


The United Nations is caught in a cross- 
fire of criticism and countercriticism. The 
Soviet Union regards the U. N. as merely a 
tool of American diplomacy. Americans with 
a sense of national patriotism view with dis- 
favor some of the extreme one-world prop- 
aganda issued by a U. N. subsidiary organiza- 
tion, the UNESCO. Another source of irrita- 
tion is the number of Americans with Com- 
munist and other subversive affiliations who 
have found jobs with the U. N., sometimes 
after being forced out of American Govern- 
ment agencies as poor security risks. 

The United Nations authorities argue that, 
as an international organization which in- 
cludes Communist nations, they cannot ap- 
ply rigid anti-Communist tests to applicants 
for employment. But it does seem that the 
limits of tolerance have been reached, and 
exceeded, when an economist in the em- 
ploy of the U. N. refuses to answer, “on the 
grounds of possible self-incrimination” a 
question from an American jury as to 
whether he had ever been a spy. 

The United States Government is some- 
times criticized in this country and abroad, 
for “bypassing” the United Nations in such 
matters as aid to Greece and Turkey, the 
Marshall plan, the North Atlantic Pact, and 
appropriations for economic aid to technical- 
ly backward countries. However, given the 
U. N. charter and the Soviet veto, it is not 
easy to see how measures which are unmis- 
takably directed against the Soviet Union 
could have been carried out through an 
agency in which the Soviet Union is a charter 
member. And there would be well justified 
opposition in Congress and among American 
taxpayers to an arrangement under which 
America would provide money and foreign 
nations would decide how this money was 
to be spent. 
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PROVIDES A COMMON FORUM 


While the United Nations remains, in fact, 
the “Divided Nations” its principal function 
will probably be that of a forum and a place 
where private talks can be arranged between 
representatives of the opposing camps, if 
there is any mutual desire for such talks 
and anything positive to talk about. 

One lesson that should have been learned 
from what has happened during the last 7 
years is that U. N. cannot replace U. S. as a 
guarantor of the peace and security of the 
American people. 


Oppose Advertising 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I would like to include a petition which 
I have received, signed by Mrs. W. L. 
Fritz, Mrs. H. E. Owen, Mrs. M. M. Bart- 
ley, Mrs. W. J. Dunn, Mrs. C. S. Stowell, 
Mrs. L. G. Deinstadt, Mrs. F. H. Roob, 
Mrs. Jay C. Waterworth, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Johnson, Mrs. A. H. Proctor, Mrs. 
Dorothy Webster, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Black, all of Columbus, Wis.; and by Mr. 
and Mrs. Marvin S. Roberts, of Lake 
Mills, Wis. 

The petition follows: 

To Our Representative in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive in- 
yvasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill, H. R. 2188. 


Military Public Works, Department of the 
Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, first of all I regret 
that I am unable to be with you to per- 
sonally express my opinion on the Mili- 
tary Public Works appropriations bill for 
fiscal 1953, especially that part which re- 
lates to the Department of the Air Force. 

During the consideration of the bill for 
the authorization of Military Public 
Works and during its consideration by 
the Appropriations Committee, I was a 
patient at the Naval Hospital and un- 
able to present my views. 

However, I do want to acquaint the 
House with my interest in the so-called 
new Air Force base project for Hammon- 
ton, N. J., which was originaliy author- 


ized to be established in Lancaster 
County, Pa., as an adjunct to Olmsted 
Air Force base at Middletown, Pa. 

The proposed Lancaster, Pa., site was 
abandoned by the Air Force authorities 
when the owners of the finest farm acre- 
age in the country protested the taking 
over of their farms. 

General Maddux, in his discussion of 
the original Lancaster, Pa., site, on pages 
62 and 63 of the hearings—part 3, De- 
partment of the Air Force—points out 
the many advantages of that site such 
as singleness of command, permitting 
elimination of overhead, interchange of 
personnel without requiring transfer of 
home sites, and rectification of the prob- 
lem of the air accessibility to the Olm- 
sted Depot, arising from its obsolescent, 
inexpansible fiying field by the establish- 
ment of the new depot close enough that 
its modern fiying field could serve the 
entire complex. 

General Maddux concludes his dis- 
cussion of the Lancaster, Pa., site by 
saying, We worked exceedingly hard to 
avail ourselves of the authorization we 
have for a new depot in the Lancaster 
area, and when it became obvious that 
neither the county nor the area pre- 
sented a solution, we intensified our 
search elsewhere. The best site for eco- 
nomic development that would meet our 
requirements was found to be in the area 
of Hammonton, N. J.” 

Now when the controversy started 
about the Lancaster, Pa., site—and 
which was authorized by Public Law 
155, Eighty-second Congress—I was the 
first Member of Congress from Penn- 
sylvania to suggest a site in Schuylkill— 
my home county—which was about 50 
miles from Olmsted Field by road and 
about 35 miles by air, just a few miles 
farther from Olmsted than was the 
Lancaster site. 

Several other sites were suggested in 
that general area, following my proposal 
by Congressman Mumma, Congressman 
WALTER, Congressman O'NEILL, and 
Congressman FLOOD. 

The site proposed by Congressman 
Momma was in both Schuylkill County— 
my district—and in Dauphin County— 
his district. The site proposed by Con- 
gressman Warrer would have aided 
Schuylkill County, Carbon County— 
Congressman WALTER's district—and the 
lower end of Luzerne County—Congress- 
man Froop's district—although much 
farther away from Olmsted Field. Then 
later on Congressman Froop suggested 
a site at Avoca, Pa., between Wilkes- 
Barre and Scranton, which would 
have benefited Luzerne County and 
the Lackawanna County—Congressman 
O'Nem’s district—which was still far- 
ther away from Olmsted Field. 

I mention all these sites because we 
were told that the new site was to be as 
close to Olmsted Field as possible and for 
the reasons given by General Maddux. 

Now turning specifically to the two 
proposed sites closest to Olmsted Field, 
namely, the Sherman Mountain or 
Pottsville site in Schuylkill County and 
the Elizabethville site in Schuylkill and 
Dauphin Counties in which I was inter- 
ested, may I say that I cannot accept, 
without some hesitancy, the reasons 
given by the Air Force through the As- 
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sistant Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
E. V. Huggins, for their rejection. 

Iam informed that most of the reasons 
given for the rejection of the Sherman 
Mountain site in Schuylkill County have 
been refuted, and I believe very ably, by 
Mr. J. Robert Bazley, one of the largest 
earth-remover contractors in Pennsyl- 
vania, and a successful builder of roads, 
and so forth. I certainly cannot accept 
the statement of Mr. Huggins that the 
field and weather conditions at the Potts- 
ville area were worse than in any other 
site considered in the Pennsylvania area. 

After reading very carefully the hear- 
ings—part 3, Department of the Air 
Force—I can truthfully say that one 
wonders why there is not more confusion. 

Certainly the Air Force made a grave 
mistake in choosing Lancaster before 
they. thoroughly explored the site and 
before asking for authority for Lan- 
caster. It was not until they almost 
caused civil war in that area that they 
made borings and found the Lancaster 
site not safe. 

Then they concluded that all sites in 
the Olmstead Field area were faulty. 
While they did make casual surveys of 
all sites, Iam somewhat dubious of their 
findings of fact in the Lancaster case. 

The Twelfth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania, comprising Schuylkill and 
Northumberland Counties, which I have 
the honor to represent for the past 13% 
years, has been classified as one of the 
most distressed areas in the United 
States. For years we have appealed for 
consideration to this administration. 
That is to say that if the Government 
were to establish Government facilities, 
such as we have now under considera- 
tion, that we be given a chance. 

In this instance we have sufficient land, 
a flat plateau, which would be donated 
to the Government. We have a man- 
power pool of 20,000 who are begging and 
praying for help. This is not just a 
temporary, acute condition, but it is 
chronic in character due to the insta- 
bility of the coal mines. 

In January of this year 31,306 resi- 
dents of Schuylkill County, Pa., signed 
a telegram, copies of which were pre- 
sented to the Air Force and the ranking 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of both the House and Senate, 
requesting support in their efforts for the 
proposed air base. 

These are the pertinent factors, sup- 
porting facts, and statistics embodied 
in the telegram, which, incidentally, was 
the largest ever delivered in the city of 
Washington by Western Union: 

First. That Schuylkill County, Pa., is 
ideally suited for the Air Force depot. 

Second. That this site poses none of 
the disadvantages of other proposed 
locations. 

Third. That location of the Air Force 
depot in Schuylkill County, Pa., will ma- 
terially aid the distressed economy of an 
area of acute unemployment security, 
with a potential labor supply of 20,000 
workers. 

Fourth. That the location of the depot 
in Schuylkill County will be an asset to 
the national economy, without any ad- 
verse effect on any industry or any other 
region. 
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Schuylkill County, Pa., has immedi- 
ately available a suitable site for the Air 
depot that satisfactorily meets all 
requirements stipulated by the Air Force; 
poses none of the problems and disad- 
vantages inherent in other proposed 
locations. 

The Schuylkill County, Pa., site is com- 
pletely unoccupied, comprising 6,300 
acres of scrub lands on a level plateau 
of 1,700 feet elevation. It has no farms 
or homes on its surface; no mineral de- 
posits of value beneath it. It is com- 
pletely unproductive, producing not one 
cent for national income, nor any reve- 
nue to any taxing body. : 

Utilization of this site for the proposed 
Air Force depot would neither disrupt 
nor displace any individual or family; 
any home, farm, or business; nor would 
it destroy any valuable land which might 
be devoted more advantageously to culti- 
vation or other important national needs. 

The Schuylkill County, Pa., site is 
available to the Air Force at little or no 
cost, a saving of millions of dollars esti- 
mated as the purchase price of produc- 
tive farm land. It is owned almost en- 
tirely by the Schuylkill County Commis- 
sioners who will appropriate the land 
gratis if this is legally possible. 

The site can provide 15,000-foot run- 
ways with unobstructed approaches. 
Only a minimum of grading would be 


necessary to prepare the land, compris- 


ing shale and clay over stratified sand- 
stone. 

All necessary facilities are adjacent to 
the site, including an excellent highway 
system which skirts one edge of the pro- 
posed tract and railroad facilities with- 
in a mile and half of the site. It is with- 
in 50 highway miles and 36 air miles of 
the present Olmsted Field at Middle- 
town, making it practical for the Air 
Force to staff both installations with the 
same overhead. 

Schuylkill County, Pa., has available 
an immediate labor supply of 7,500 un- 
employed workers, all actively seeking 
employment, 25 percent skilled, 30 per- 
cent semiskilled, many in the job classi- 
fications necessary. to an air base instal- 
lation. 

An additional 3,500 skilled and semi- 
skilled Schuylkill County workers com- 
mute daily to out of the area jobs. Some 
4,000 other workers of Schuylkill Coun- 
ty still maintain residences for their 
families here, but themselves reside out 
of the area because of distant jobs, the 
only work they have been able to secure. 
All of these workers are anxious to re- 
turn to Schuylkill County to work, if 
job opportunities were available. 

Closely adjacent, within 25 miles com- 
muting distance to the proposed Schuyl- 
kill County site, is an additional labor 
supply of 5,000 unemployed workers 
from Columbia, Carbon, Northumber- 
land and Lower Luzerne Counties. 

Thus a potential labor supply of 20,- 
000 workers is immediately available 
within the Schuylkill County area to 
provide more than an adequate working 
force for both construction and opera- 
tion of the proposed Air Force Depot. 

Since all of these workers maintain 
residences in the area, there would be no 
housing problem, nor overtaxing of 
schools and other faciiit:ss. 


Two-thirds of Schuylkill County’s un- 
employed are under 45, many of them 
comprise a cross-section of Schuylkill 
County’s 29,000 veterans of World War 
II who were trained in service in the 
military, aviation and mechanical skills 
pertinent to an air base. 

Schuylkill County, Pa., urgently needs 
the air base to aid its distressed econ- 
omy. It is an area of acute unemploy- 
ment. It has been designated as a group 
4 area, indicating a substantial labor 
supply, by the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 

Its dire economic plight is reflected in 
the public assistance expenditures of 
more than $2,500,000 in 1951, in pay- 
ments totalling $27,500,000 in Penn- 
sylvania unemployment compensation 
and servicemen’s readjustment allow- 
ances from 1945 through the first 9 
months of 1951 to unemployed workers, 
and in a population decrease of 12% per- 
cent—some 28,000 people—in the past 
10 years. 

No military installations or Govern- 
ment projects are located in the entire 
area to help alleviate this critical prob- 
lem, despite Schuylkill County’s almost 
unmatched record of armed services en- 
listments in every war of our Nation, and 
in its national record in voluntary pur- 
chases of Government war and and de- 
fense bonds. 

My colleagues, I realize that the Air 
Force has a very difficult task in our ex- 
pansion program. Generally speaking, 
they have done a magnificent job, yet I 
cannot help but express my deep con- 
cern at the economic plight of the 
anthracite coal region of Pennsylvania, 
and the slap in the face they got when 
appealing for this Air Force project. 
which would have been a godsend to 
that area. 

Not only has the anthracite coal area 
of Pennsylvania been given a knockout 
blow but the great State of Pennsylvania 
has been told that she is not considered 
good territory for the Air Force. 

Reconsideration should be given the 
sites in Pennsylvania. 


Let’s Know All the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to 
call to the attention of the House of 
Representatives an editorial which ap- 
peared in the May 27, 1952, edition of 
the Tribune, Altoona, Pa. The edito- 
rial follows: 


Ler’s Know ALL THE Facts 


Mr. Truman Monday threatened a Justice 
Department investigation of private power 
companies whom he accused of “following 
the Soviet and Fascist lines, deliberately 
and in cold blood setting out to poison the 
minds of the people.” 

This appears to us to be a rather ex- 
treme statement on the situation by the 
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President. His immoderate language is 
well known on issues which concern his 
administration policies, And his charge 
here seems to be quite exaggerated. 

As a matter of fact, we do not think he 
has any basis for a charge at all. 

Mr. Truman is angered by the power com- 
panies’ efforts to inform the people of their 
side of the case, the case of private Ameri- 
can enterprise versus publicly operated 
utilities paid for out of public funds. 

Scores of Government bureaus’ and com- 
missions operate in recent years in connec- 
tion with this dangerously expanding Fed- 
eral power program. 

These officials present the Government 
case for Government-operated utilities. 
They present it strongly, because, for one 
thing, it means jobs for thousands of Gov- 
ernment employes. 

The Government propaganda on this sub- 
ject is intense and unceasing. 

Yet, when the companies attempt to pre- 
sent their own side of the case in public 
statements or advertisements in the press, 
the President regards this as “deliberately 
and in cold blood setting out to poison the 
minds of the people.“ 

There is no charge made by the President 
that the private companies give out false- 
hoods. And, there appears to be little official 
effort to contradict the facts presented by 
the companies. 

This is an issue on which our people need 
to be informed. We do not believe they can 
be completely informed by hearing only the 
Government's side of the case. 

Out in Idaho, the Government proposes to 
build a $357,000,000 dam and hydroelec- 
tric plant on the Snake River. In such a 
project, of course, the cost would be paid 
by every American from the National Treas- 
ury. And, once completed, such a project 
would pay little or no taxes, as a Federal 
unit. Its rates would not be subject to State 
commissions. And, based upon the usual 
experience of Government in such projects, 
increasing amounts of public funds would be 
required to build and maintain it, because 
Government cost estimates do not usually 
check well with the completed project. 

But, in this same case, a local power com- 
pany wants to develop the Idaho power with 
a series of smaller dams. The company and 
its investors would pay all the costs, and, 
when completed, the company would pay 
millions of dollars annually in taxes. Its 
power rates would be determined by a pub- 
lic service commission. 

And here in the East there is a similar 
project proposed. It involves a hydroelectric 
development on the Niagara River. It has 
nothing to do with flood control or naviga- 
tion, and is purely a power project. Yet 
here the Government proposed to use public 
funds to build a power plant. The public 
money would be used, of course. But a 
group of privately operated and publicly 
regulated utilities also proposes to build 
a plant at this same place. It awaits Con- 
gress’ approval. It would be built with pri- 
vate money, not public money, and it would 
pay taxes to Government, not operate at the 
expense of taxes. 

Mr. Truman's bitterness is better under- 
stood perhaps in the light of this informa- 
tion. Because Government-owned power 
companies are only another phase of the 
developing trend within the Federal Gov- 
ernment to turn America socialistic, and thus 
eliminate the very inner strength of free 
enterprise and independence of centralized 
government upon which America has grown 
to world power. 

The views on this issue are important to 
the people. We cannot agree with the Pres- 
ident that the power companies’ efforts 
to inform the people through the press is 
following “Soviet and Fascist lines,” 

To the contrary, to deny the power com- 
panies this right and to foist upon the peo- 
ple only the Government views is strictly in 
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keeping with the centralized dictatorships of 
Soviet Russia and the late dictatorships of 
Germany and Italy. 


Lest We Forget—The Foreign Policy Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Tru- 
man and company, including anyone 
whom the Democrats may nominate at 
the coming National Convention of the 
“Democratic”? Party, would like the Na- 
tion to forget all about foreign policy 
issues during the coming campaign. 
There is already at work a concentrated 
drive to portray the problem raised at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam by the 
present national government as a “bi- 
partisan” product, Somehow, the Re- 
publicans are going to be roped into the 
arena as contributing factors in the 
making of the decisions which have led 
us to our present perilous spot in world 
affairs. 

Lest we forget, the issue must be re- 
stated and restated throughout the 
months to come. Under the Democrats, 
we surrendered China to the Commu- 
nists, thereby losing to the Western 
World one of the major areas for whose 
freedom we entered the struggle. Re- 
publicans did not participate in the de- 
cision to forget Chiang Kai-shek. Nor 
did Republicans participate in the tech- 
niques by which Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers managed to gain 
employment in many Government offices 
of policy-making rank. Nor shall Re- 
publicans permit the opposition to make 
the public forget the Truman declara- 
tion that congressional inquiries were a 
“red herring.” And lest we forget fur- 
ther, let us remind the Nation that it 
was the Truman-Acheson group, not the 
GOP, which removed General MacAr- 
thur from his command because he 
could not stomach a stalemate policy in 
the Korean war. 

Is it not time for us to start erasing 
from public life those who have written 
this record upon our slate? 


Ammunition Problem in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to two additional articles appear- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune on 


the supply and distribution of ammunti- 
tion in Korea. I believe that these arti- 
cles, plus the two which were inserted 
in yesterday’s Recorp, give a complete 
and comprehensive summary of the am- 
munition problem in Korea and that 
they show that there has been unneces- 
sary apprehension regarding that sup- 
ply. 

The articles follow: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 

25 1952] 

AMPLE SUPPLY OF PHOSPHOROUS SHELLS AT 
Front—‘We Get ENOUGH,” DIVISION Or- 
FICER IN KOREA Says, THOUGH HE'D LIKE 
MORE 

(By Mac R. Johnson) 

West CENTRAL FRONT, KorEA—Artillery 
and supply officers of an American infantry 
division had an ammunition complaint, 
Col. Francis M. Day, of Feesburg, Ohio, divi- 
sion artillery officer, said: “We are not 
getting all the white phosphorous shells we 
want for our 105-millimeter guns.” 

However, it was a “desire” and not a “need,” 
and no shortage was involved, a check with 
higher headquarters showed, 

the 10-day allocations of 105- 
and 155-millimeter ammunition, Colonel Day 
said, “We get enough ammunition. But we'd 
shoot more if we had it. However, I don’t 
say it’s necessary to shoot any more than 
we do. We are given an allocation, and we 
try to stay within it. Several months ago 
we were told the Army was trying to build 
up a stockpile. 

“WE SHOOT WHAT'S NEEDED 

“When fighting goes on, we don’t count 
rounds. We shoot what's needed and what's 
necessary. If we can cut down on harassing 
and interdiction fire the next day after a 
night of heavy firing, we do so. But we 
don’t worry about it, 

“When it comes to direct support of our 


troops, nothing is denied them,” Colonel Day 
said. 


Asked if he ever had any trouble getting 
more ammunition, after going over his al- 
location, Colonel Day said: “No. Any time 
I've asked Corps (next higher command) for 
more ammunition, it was granted.” 

Col. Joseph G. Cathey, of Ada, Okla., assist- 
ant division artillery officer, elaborated on 
this point. 

“The allocation hasn’t hurt us at all,” he 
said. We fired several days’ allocation in 
one night recently. We had no trouble get- 
ting a supplementary allocation to make 
it up. We are giving the line troops all the 
support that is asked for.” 

Colonel Cathey said that when a forward 
artillery observer requests artillery fire, “he 
gets it im its most effective type and in 
quantities that he asks for. I know of no 
instance when a forward observer asked for 
fire and was denied it.” 

He said that an observer might have been 
challenged if he was trying to make work 
for himself on a dull day and wanted to 
shoot at a suspected target, but even then 
his requests are honored within reason.” 

Maj. William E. Duffy, of Phildelphia, 
division supply officer, said there was no 
danger of running short of ammunition at 
any time because “two basic loads of 105 
and 155 ammunition are kept right in the 
division area. 

Colonel Day’s statements that he had heard 
several months ago that the Army was stock- 
piling ammunition and that he wasn't get- 
ting all the 105-millimeter white phosphorus 
ammunition he wanted were checked at 
Eighth Army headquarters. 

NO CUT-DOWN TO TROOPS 


The Army stockpiling of ammunition took 
place in December, January, February, and 
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March. It concerned ammunition in excess 
of the 10-day allocations, and it did not 
affect day-to-day firing on the front. 

The reason for the stockpiling during this 
period was the U. N.-Communist agreement 
at the Korean armistice conference at Pan- 
munjom to freeze the number of troops in 
Korea and the quantities of weapons, ammu- 
nition, vehicles, aircraft, and other supplies 
at levels existing on the date an armistice 
agreement becomes effective. 

The stockpiling was merely execution of 
a decision by the Unified Command to assure 
itself of a superabundance of ammunition in 
Korea by the time an armistice agreement 
takes effect. 

During this period the highest priority was 
placed on ammunition shipments to Korea, 

NO SMOKE-SHELL SHORTAGE ` 


Regarding Colonel Day’s statement on 105- 
millimeter white phosphorous shells, Col. 
Paul Elias, of Arlington, Va., Eighth Army 
ordnance officer, said “there is no shortage 
of 105 white phosphorous. It depends on 
whom you talk to. Some artillerymen like 
to use a lot of white phosphorus; others 
not so much, 

“That particular Army corps, which in- 
cludes the division you refer to, is not firing 
its total allocation of 105 white phosphorous, 
Some divisions there are not using all their 
105 white phosphorus. Colonel Day’s outfit 
is using all of its allocation of white phos- 
phorus, apparently, and wants more. If Col- 
onel Day needs more 105 white phosphorus, 
I’m sure he can get it. Anyway, Colonel 
Day still has his 155-millimeter guns and 
they have white phosphorus.” 

The principal use for white phosphorus 
shells at present is as an expedient for 
swiftly adjusting artillery on a target. 

Maj. Robert C. , of Cherokee, 
Okla., executive officer of the One Hundred 
and Eighty-ninth Field Artillery Battalion, 


which has 155-millimeter howitzers, said: 


“I think for what we are doing right now 
and with the situation as static as it is, 
our allocation of ammunition is plenty. The 
more you have, the more you use, There's 
no need to waste it. 

“I got more ammunition early last De- 
cember than I do now, but that was before 
the line was stabilized and there was more 
to shoot at. Our allocation is sufficient for 
our targets. We've never been denied re- 
. when we've gone over our alloca- 

ion.” 

Four New York State enlisted men in 
the 155-millimeter battalion’s B Battery 
didn’t know of any ammunition rationing. 
They included Pfc William T. Backer, can- 
noneer, of Monticello; Pvt. Edward Mrozin- 
ski, cannoneer, of Schenectady; Pvt. Martin 
Zeller, powderman, of 1365 East New York 
Avenue, Brooklyn, and Pfc Lawrence Hoff- 
man, of Medina, who handles the firing 
mechanism, 

Capt. Homer G. Snodgrass, of Ada, Okla., 
operations officer for the One Hundred and 
Seventy-first Field Artillery Battalion, which 
has 105-millimeter guns, was positive that 
his outfit was doing a good job and was not 
hampered in any way by the 10-day ammu- 
nition allocations. 

“At no time in the 6 months I’ve been 
here have I ever been called on to fire that 
I could not deliver,” he said. “If the Chi- 
nese are attacking or if one of our patrols 
gets into trouble, we’ve got plenty of extra 
ammunition to fire, and we can get more.” 

Maj. Claude Strong, of Frontinac, Kans., 
executive officer for the One Hundred and 
Seventy-first Field Artillery Battalion, said 
that during a 75-minute period of firing one 
night, two and one-half times the daily allo- 
cation was used up, “but we had no trouble 
getting it back.” 
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[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
June 26, 1952] 

FLARES PLENTIFUL BUT GI’s ALWAYS ASK FOR 
MorE—ALLOCATION OF NIGHT SHELLS BEING 
LOOKED INTO; Troops CALL PERCENTAGE Too 
SMALL 

(By Mac R. Johnson) 


On West CENTRAL Front, Korea.—The na- 
ture of the current ground fighting in Korea 
has caused the Eighth Army to reexamine 
its allocation of illuminating shells. 

Nowadays, most of the fighting takes place 
at night. It breaks out when Communists 
try to capture a U. N.-held outpost. Or it 
occurs when a Red patrol probes U. N. lines. 
Or a firefight begins when a U. N. night pa- 
trol meets Communist resistance. Daylight 
firefights seldom occur any more. 

So that the combat troops can see what is 
going on, a certain percentage of each 10-day 
allocation of ammunition is made up of flares 
for various calibers of mortars and artillery. 
Infantrymen say this percentage is not big 
enough. 

MOST WILL ASK MORE 

As a result, the Eighth Army asked its di- 
visions recently to make new recommenda- 
tions on the allocation of illuminating am- 
munition. And, take it from the front-line 
infantry outfits, most of them will ask for an 
upward revision on the quantity of flares. 

“We feel that we need more illuminating 
ammunition, but we have never been hurt 
for a lack of it,” said Lt. Col. James H. Cook, 
of Knoxville, Tenn., executive officer of the 
Two Hundred and Seventy-ninth Infantry 
Regiment, Forty-fifth Division. 

“When our night patrols meet resistance, 
they want to be able to look around and see 
right now what the enemy's up to,” Colonel 
Cook said. “They don’t want it to get dark 
out there. 

“If you are on an outpost in no-man's- 
land, and you are outnumbered three or four 
to one by the Chinese and they are creeping 
up on you and infiltrating your position, you 
want those flares burning. 

“This regiment is restricting its use of 
flares because it’s not getting all it wants.” 


DIVISION’S OWN WEAPONS 


The 60- and 81-millimeter and the 4.2-inch 
mortars are an infantry division’s own weap- 
ons. Colonel Cook was talking about flares 
for these weapons, 

The Eighth Army says that across the front 
in Korea there is no shortage of illuminating 
ammunition of any type—including mortars. 
In various places from time to time there 
may be transitory spottiness as to caliber, but 
this does not interfere with night illumina- 
tion of a battle. 

Any disproportion between calibers is not 
crucial. If 60-millimeter mortar flares run 
low in any outfit, then there is the longer- 
burning flare fired by the 81-millimeter 
mortar, 

This is backstopped by the 105-millimeter 
artillery, which has an even longer-burning 
flare. 

LONGEST-BURNING TYPE 

Then there is the 155-millimeter artillery. 
It has and shoots flares which burn longest 
of all the mortar and artillery types. 

But long before there is the remotest pos- 
sibility of these four calibers of weapons con- 
suming immediate sources of illuminating 
ammunition, a United States Air Force flare- 
ship” can be summoned. Usually it is on the 
scene 30 to 45 minutes after it is called. And 
it can circle all night over a battlefield, drop- 
ping flares that burn 10 or 11 minutes. 

During one night action, Colonel Cook’s 
regiment fired 42 rounds of 81-millimeter 
mortar flares and 428 rounds of 60-millimeter 
mortar flares and did not run out. 

The next day, in asking to be resupplied, 
the regiment received two and one-half times 
as many 81-millimeter flares as it had fired, 


but only 25 percent of the expended 60- 
millimeter flares. 
A SHORTAGE TO THEM 

To Colonel Cook and his supply officer, 
Captain Benjamin F. Sawyer, of San Angelo, 
Tex., this meant a shortage of 60-millimeter 
flares. 

But to one of their superior officers at divi- 
sion headquarters, this was not so. 

“First of all,” he said, “a total of 470 
mortar flares is too damn much to shoot in 
one night when we've got artillery illumi- 
nating ammunition and flareships, and 
second, there is no shortage of mortar 
flares. All they’ve got to do is come down 
and get them.” 

Colonel Cook admits his outfit has never 
been hurt for want of any type of ammuni- 
tion. “We never lost a life in 6 months up 
here due to any shortage of any type of am- 
munition or because we ran out of it,” he 
said. 

YOU ALWAYS WANT MORE 


As one officer said: “No matter how many 
troops a commander has got, he hasn't got 
enough. No matter how much money 
people have, they haven't got enough. And 
no matter how much ammunition we've 
got, we haven’t got enough. You always 
want more, more than you need—for secur- 
ity, I guess.” 

On the line, a company commander, Capt. 
Thomas J. Ralston, of Havertown, Pa., said 
of his ammunition supplies that “no mat- 
ter how hard the fighting, it’s never gotten 
down to the point where we needed it and 
couldn’t get it. And we have never run 
out.” 

“We have all the support we could ask 
for from our mortars and artillery,” said 
his executive officer, First Lt. William E. 
Morris, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 

“I think we are getting better support for 
our patrols than ever before. We used to 
shoot day and night, and that might have 
been wasteful. I can't see any shortages.” 


NO COMPLAINTS ON THE LINE 


Combat infantrymen on the line have no 
complaints about the artillery support they 
are getting nor about the high explosives 
hurled in their support by their own mor- 
tars. 


Some units would like a bigger allocation 
of high explosive, 4.2-inch mortar shells. 
But, again, no shortage is involved. 

Take this recent action: 

At midnight on May 25 a reinforced 
American infantry platoon supported by light 
and heavy machine guns occupied an out- 
post in no-man’s land. It was attacked by 
one Chinese battalion with diversionary ene- 
my attacks in squad and company strength. 

Another U. N. platoon was ordered to 
attack in support of the unit holding the 
outpost. 

The resulting fire fight lasted for 3 hours 
and 45 minutes. 

THE AMMUNITION EXPENDED 

In that period, the Americans fired 818 
rounds of 4.2-inch motar shells. 

A total of 591 rounds of 81 millimeter mor- 
tar fire was used along with 1,175 rounds of 
60-millimeter mortar. In addition, 87,000 
rounds of 30-caliber machine-gun ammuni- 
tion and 30,000 rounds of .50 caliber ma- 
chine-gun ammunition were fired. More 
than 750 hand grenades were thrown. 

In addition, there were thousands upon 
thousands of rounds of carbine and rifle fire 
and some artillery fire and an Air Force 
flareship came in to light up proceedings. 

Twenty-nine Chinese were killed in the 
action. Their bodies were still draped on the 
barbed-wire fences at the end of the en- 
gagement. Three wounded prisoners of war 
were taken, two of them dying later. It was 
estimated that the enemy dragged off at least 
70 dead. 2 
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And none of the U. N. troops involved ran 
out of ammunition. 

If there is an ammunition shortage devel- 
oping, it must be in the United States. It 
has not reached Korea. 


Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HALL: I will vote for 
you in the Republican primary Tuesday, 
August 19, for these reasons: 

1. Your long record in Congress is honest, 
fearless, and shows you cannot be bought or 
controlled. 

2. You have helped many thousands of 
our citizens, veterans, older people, workers, 
and farmers. 

3. You believe in telling Washington poli- 
ticians the truth about corruption and loose 
living, no matter how it hurts. You always 
vote the people’s way. 

4. I don't like the unholy alliance of polit- 
ical bosses and dictatorial newspapers gang- 
ing up on you and trying to force people 
to vote their way. 

5. I say let the people decide, not the poli- 
ticlans. You represent us back home and 
work for us. 

Good luck. 

Yours respectfully, 
L. G. 


Alaska Air Bases May Be Without Fuel 
Unless Union Armed Violence is Halted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, armed 
violence, which United States authori- 
ties have failed to halt, may leave the 
vital Ladd and Eilsen Air Force Bases in 
Alaska without sufficient winter fuel. 

Mob rule has supplanted law and order 
in the Healy River area of Alaska, and 
the Usibelli Coal Co. mine, chief supplier 
of fuel for the strategic air bases, has 
been prevented from complying with its 
military contracts. 

In the last 6 weeks, trucks, machinery, 
buildings, and oil and gas tanks owned 
by the Usibelli mine have been destroyed 
by United Mine Workers Union men 
armed with rifles and other weapons. 
One Usibelli worker was pulled from his 
truck and beaten. 

The acts of violence were performed by 
workers from the Healy River Coal Co., 
adjacent to the Usibelli operation, and 
the Evan Jones Coal Mine, in defiance 
of a court injunction prohibiting illegal 
picketing. Efforts of the United States 
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Marshal to stop the rioting have been 
futile, and the rioters have not only ig- 
nored his commands but have openly 
defied them. 

The Usibelli company, both directly 
and through its Washington attorney, 
Northcutt Ely, has appealed for protec- 
tion to the Department of Justice, the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Air Force, 
the Navy Department, and the Defense 
Solid Fuels Administration. Although 
the rioting has gone on nearly 2 months, 
in violation of court orders, Federal au- 
thorities have failed to stop it. 

The mobs from the Healy River and 
Evan Jones mines have sought to force 
Usibelli employees to join the United 
Mine Workers. Union officials from 
the States have directed the violence 
and have been on the scene during the 
destruction of the Usibelli property. 

The Usibelli operation is a strip mine, 
and most of its workers are members 
of construction unions, including the 
A. F. of L. Operators Union and the 
Teamsters Union. They are not miners, 
but dirt movers and truckers. They have 
voted 25 to 1 against joining the United 
Mine Workers. 

RECORD OF VIOLENCE 


Since April 13, 1952, shipments from 
the Usibelli mines have been stopped, 
substantially, by the mass picketing and 
violence carried on by UMW miners from 
the Healy and Jones mines under the 
direction of UMW agents. Usibelli 
trucks were prevented from unloading 
coal at the company tipple. 

April 15, 1952, the Usibelli company 
obtained a temporary restraining order 
in Federal court against the mass pick- 
eting. It permitted legal picketing. 

April 28, 1952, an injunction, pend- 
ing suit, was issued against the rioters 
by the Federal court. 

The threats, picketing, and violence 
continued. 7 

May 15, 1952, contempt proceedings 
were started by the Usibelli company, 
and the United States marshal at Fair- 
banks, 100 miles from the mine, was in- 
formed that a riot was taking place. 

May 20, 1952, the. marshal appeared 
on the scene and advised the pickets that 
they were in violation of the court or- 


ders and the rioting statute of the Ter- 


ritory. The marshal’s warning and his 
orders temporarily restored order, but 
only for 10 days, when apparently union 
orders from higher up were received to 
resume violence. 

May 30, 1952, an armed mob, composed 
of men from the Healy and the Jones 
mines again stopped Usibelli shipments 
to the Air Force. 

May 31, 1952, belts of the Usibelli 
company tipple were cut, fuse boxes were 
tampered with in an effort to start a fire, 
and five railroad cars of coal destined 
for the military were dumped. _ 

In an open meeting, Healy miners dis- 
cussed burning the Usibelli tipple and 
the blowing up of Usibelli fuel tanks. 

June 2, 1952, the Usibelli tipple power- 
house was destroyed by fire. Evidence 
was found to show that the destruction 
was the work of an incendiary. 

June 23, 1952, with a deputy United 
States marshal on the scene but help- 
less to halt them, a hundred miners from 


the Healy mine commandeered a Usibelli 
truck, blocked the road to the Usibelli 
tipple, opened valves on oil and gas 
storage tanks and ignited the flowing 
fuel. The fuel, tanks and a newly in- 
stalled tipple power plant were either 
destroyed or seriously damaged. 

Ten thousand gallons of gas, an equal 
amount of oil, and machinery were 
burned. A truck was demolished, The 
loss in this one instance amounted to 
more than $30,000. 

Loss in coal deliveries since the rioting 
began has amounted to more than $100,- 
000, the Usibelli company reports. 

The arsonist was seen setting the fire 
in this case by several score persons, and 
can readily be identified. 

In the mob was a representative of 
the UMW District 27, in Montana, who 
had just arrived by plane and appeared 
to be in full charge of the armed violence 
and destruction. 

AIR BASES WINTER FUEL 


The Usibelli company, located at Sun- 
trana, Alaska, has contracted to supply 
approximately 208,000 tons of coal to 
the Ladd and Eilsen Air Force Bases. 
This amount represents over 60 percent 
of the requirements of these bases for 
the coming year. The Navy signed the 
contract for the Air Force coal supply. 
In addition, the company has contracts 
with the Alaska Railroad and the city 
of Fairbanks. 

There is no other coal supply readily 
available to the Air Force to replace their 
supply if the Usibelli mine is shut down. 
Importing coal from the States would 
be prohibitive. Nor may the bases be 
or in time to utilize another type 
of fuel. 

The Usibelli company has no dispute 
with its employees. 

In an appeal to the Attorney General, 
Emil Usibelli, company president, de- 
clared: 

The only issue is one of recognition. Our 
men do not belong to the United Mine Work- 
ers, have not, and are un to so affiliate, 
and have not been and are not now on strike, 

We have refused, and will continue to re- 
fuse (even though it has cost us over $100,- 
000 to date to do so), to force our employees 
to join any union against their will. We have 
never refused any union representative free 
run of our camp to talk to our men, nor in 
any manner curbed that privilege. 


Here is a situation, Mr. Speaker, that 
demands the immediate attention of the 
highest officials in Washington having 
authority to settle such matters. 

In this case, union mobsters have de- 
fied the United States, destroyed prop- 
erty, ignored court orders, and menaced 
the operations of vital air defense bases. 


The Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I have received a flood of tele- 
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grams when certain legislation has been 
pending before the House of Representa- 
tives. I have sometimes wondered as to 
how some of the individuals who have 
sent these telegrams knew or were in- 
formed as to the status of the legisla- 
tion. 

I realize that the letters, cards, and 
telegrams which the Members of Con- 
gress receive is the only way they have 
of determining the wishes of the people 
in their district. We respect the views 
expressed in those letters and telegrams 
and keep them in mind when consider- 
ing such legislation in the House. 

I have received a flood of such tele- 
grams from the local CIO unions in my 
district concerning the Defense Produc- 
tion Act and its various amendments. 
However, I have been unimpressed by 
these telegrams because of one which, 
from its very nature, shows that more 
was included in the telegram to me than 
the originator intended. 

I know that the Members of Congress 
will appreciate the fact that the CIO feels 
that in their deliberations of the legis- 
lation concerning price controls the 
Members of Congress: have shown a 
shocking demonstration of their irre- 
sponsibility. 

I wish to include as a part of my re- 
marks the text of the telegram which I 
have referred to. However, I am omit- 
ting the name of the individual who for- 
warded the telegram to me, for the sim- 
ple reason that I do not wish to blame 
him for the views expressed by his 
superiors, 

JOHNSTOWN, Pa., June 24, 1952, 
JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
i Washington, D. C.: 

On Friday the House of Representatives 
in shocking demonstration of their irrespon- 
sibility tentatively scrapped all price con- 
trols. Final action due on Wednesday. Im- 
perative flood of wires reach Representatives 
at once strongly urging they be present to 
vote against Talle amendment to control 
all commodities not subject to allocating and 
rationing, against Harrison amendment pro- 
hibiting price ceilings on fish, canned fruit, 
and vegetables, against Lucas revamping the 
WSB depriving it of jurisdiction over labor 
disputes, against Smith amendment request- 
ing the President to invoke the Taft-Hartley 
injunction in the Steel case. Representa- 
tives must feel the full weight of public in- 
dignation if Friday’s ruthless destruction of 
price controls is to be reversed. 


President, United Steelworkers of 
America, Local Union —, 


Why Fair Employment Practices Help To 
Strengthen America and the Free 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, IR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I should like to call attention 
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to an article by Malcolm Ross entitled 
“The Need and the Chance for Equal- 
ity,” which appeared in the magazine 
section of the New York Times of May 25. 

The protection of civil rights is a na- 
tional problem which affects everyone. 
I believe we need to guarantee the same 
rights to every person regardless of who 
he is, where he lives, or what his racial, 
religious, or national origins are. Mr. 
Ross tells of the progress we have made 
in our recognition of the rights of equal 
opportunity and equal pay for equal 
work in industry; basic changes in 
segregation practices in the Armed 
Forces; and significant enlargement of 
opportunities for Negroes in schooling, 
voting, and public housing. Mr. Ross 
also emphasizes the great need for statu- 
tory adoption of FEPC measures to fur- 
ther secure these rights. 

I commend the reading of this article 
to all of my colleagues: 
THE NEED AND THE CHANCE FOR EQUALITY 

(By Malcolm Ross) 


Soviet distortions of the ills suffered by 
American Negro citizens are among the most 
difficult to meet of all the big lies circulated 
by Russia for the purpose of winning the 
colored races of Asia to its side. Lies about 
American germ warfare in Korea make us 
angry, but reports that the newspapers of 
India have headlined the racist bombings 
in Miami must strike home, for we know 
that they happened. White Americans and 
Negro Americans agree that relationships be- 
tween them are far from perfect. The 
thoughtful ones of both races note the sub- 
stantial gains in citizenship made by Negroes 
over the past two decades, yet are fully 
aware of the progress still to be made before 
the United States can make its basic tenets 
of fair play jibe with its practices. 

No credit for progress is allowed us by 
the Soviet propagandists. They hammer into 
the minds of colored Asia that imperialist 
Uncle Sam maltreats his Negro citizens and 
will do the same to Asiatics if given the 
chance. Our very honesty of disclosure 
works against us. No confession of Soviet 
error ever was printed in Pravda. We, on 
the other hand, strain every press facility to 
get world-wide circulation of our damaging 
racial incidents. Observers in the Far East 
agree that America has been by those means 
successfully maligned. Our friends in 
Western Europe are similarly bemused. 

The conservative papers of France, Bel- 
gium and Western Germany complain that 
their own Communist nationals have a po- 
tent argument against cooperation with the 
United States because of the insincerity of 
American democracy. 

“One cannot appear before the world as a 
fighter for freedom and right,” declares the 
anti-Communist editor of the Arbeiter-Zel- 
tung, “when one is unable to eliminate in- 
justice in one’s own house.” 

Eliminate injustice? Erase on the current 
page of all the attitudes engendered through 
300 years of slavery, secession, reconstruction 
and strivings for adjustments? The most 
militant fighters for full justice for Negroes 
realize that occasional violent racial inci- 
dents cannot be avoided. 

Outraged by mendacious Soviet exagger- 
ations of our racial maladjustments, hurt by 
the inability of our European allies to see 
the picture entirely we have no alternative 
but to keep on improving our domestic re- 
lationships, in an ever intensifying race to- 
ward a goal which in the perspective of per- 
fection must always recede, yet neverthe- 
less serves to determine the direction of our 
efforts. Hitler in a last prewar conference 
with Sumner Welles defended his treatment 
of Jews by citing American lynchings of Ne- 


groes. Welles replied by asserting a basic 
difference between a national Nazi policy to 
be unfair to Jews and a basic American 
policy to provide equality of treatment for 
Negroes. Inconclusive as that answer may 
be, at least our balance of decent practices 
toward Negro citizens is becoming more fa- 
vorable each year. 

Affirmative forces are at work. The en- 
rollment of 128,000 Negroes in American uni- 
versities and colleges indicates an educa- 
tional advance which is producing Negro 
professionals, businessmen, teachers, and 
leaders capable of commanding respect. The 
thrust of the demand for civil rights is being 
powerfully propelled by Negroes themselves. 
They have vigor and are using unassailable 
American instruments, the ballot box, the 
courts, and the printed word. For reasons of 
conscience or self-interest, the white ma- 
jority has supported Negro demands in suf- 
ficient strength to have achieved these re- 
sults over the past two decades: the prac- 
tical disappearance of mob lynching, peon- 
age and forced labor; the admission of 1,500,- 
000 Negroes into trade-unions; a wide rec- 
ognition of the rights of equal opportunity 
and equal pay for equal work in industry; 
basic changes in segregation practices in the 
Armed Forces; and significant enlargement 
of opportunities for Negroes in schooling, 
voting, and public housing. 

Against these dynamics of change stand 
the very great number of Americans who in- 
tend to remain immovable. White owners 
north and south largely resist Negro entrance 
into their housing. Many southern poli- 
ticlans and labor leaders, fearing the loss of 
constituents, voice anti-Negro attitudes 
with more fervor than they may personally 
feel. An apathy born of indifference, or of 
fear that Negro gains are going too far, keeps 
millions of comfortable Americans in a state 
of disapproval of the whole business. Hate 
organizations, and doubtless some Commu- 
nist provocateurs, keep alive in rural com- 
munities and crowded cities that flerce anger 
against Negroes which combust so easily the 
hearts of insecure whites. 

These complex imponderables of racial re- 
lationships make themselves felt in the 
struggle for full Negro citizenship, their re- 
sults appear on record in the balance sheet. 
Negro gains over the past two decades, and 
the elements standing against further ad- 
vances can be tabulated in the three broad 
categories of industrial relationships, status 
in the Armed Forces, and status as citizens, 

In the industrial production race Soviet 
Russia has a heavy advantage over the United 
States in numbers of workers. This is more 
than counterbalanced by the greater produc- 


tive capacity of individual American workers, 


It follows that to maintain or increase our 
lead we must be diligent in training and up- 
grading every last able-bodied American we 
can spare to industry. To add to that state- 
ment of fact the words “irrespective of race 
or color“ would merely be acknowledgment 
that we have a barrier, racial discrimination, 
which prevents training and up-grading of 
needed workers, particularly among our 15,- 
000,000 Negro citizens, 

No tally of gains and their countervailing 
opposition can be made without notice of the 
dual legacy left by the war-time Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee. The effects 
of this Roosevelt-appointed agency to bring 
key Negro workers into World War II indus- 
try were on the whole successful as shown by 
the fact that at production peak every tenth 
worker in war industries was a Negro. The 
device of creating statutory agencies to bar 
discrimination survived the abolishment by 
Congress of the Federal FEPC. The practical 
efforts continue, but so does the unhappy po- 
litical squabbling which began when FEPC’s 
wartime adversaries took the stand that the 
ultimate purpose was to destroy white su- 
premacy and undermine the social structure 
of the South. 
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Arguments on the two levels—one, the 
practical means of utilizing the skills of all 
American workers, and, second, the emo- 
tional plane set in turmoil by prejudices, re- 
sentments and economic selfishness—seem 
still hopelessly entangled in this election year 
of 1952. Nevertheless, through these fogs 
mew accomplishments are emerging, as a 
tableland of improvement in the Negro's in- 
dustrial status in the South, as peaks of posi- 
tive corrections of abuses in the rest of the 
country. å 

There are today 11 State FEPC's, 4 on a 
persuasive basis and 7 with full enforcement 
powers. New Lork's has operated without 
violent repercussions since World War II. 
Last year the agency adjusted 76 percent of 
the cases of discrimination investigated and, 
in reviewing 344 previously handled cases, 
found 35 percent to be in compliance, Fair 
employment ordinances are in effect in 20 
cities, all outside the South. Education in 
the value of fair practices is carried out, 
with enforcement held in reserve for recalci- 
trants. Every State FEPC has survived 
initial criticism and become an accepted 
branch of local government. 

There are no FEPC’s in the cities or States 
of the South, nor are there likely to be so 
long as the role of providing equal industrial 
opportunity remains confused with the 
nonpertinent social equality aspects. Be- 
hind much southern thinking is the concept 
that Negroes, once given equal wages and 
places beside white workers, will wish to use 
stores, restaurants and parks now barred to 
them. On these points the South must 
eventually make its own choice. Mean- 
while there are a growing number of in- 
stances where Negroes are finding jobs hith- 
erto reserved for whites, such as the case 
of the taxi company in Baltimore which 
hired 14 Negro drivers as an experiment in 
the beginning of 1951 and wound up the 
year with 161 Negro drivers, without any 
incidents occurring. 

Government defense installations in the 
South also raise the problem, since there 
exists a President's Committee on Govern- 
ment Contract Compliance which already 
has in hand charges of discrimination in 
atomic installations and which, perforce, 
must attempt to see that the national policy 
is enforced wherever Government contracts 
are performed, 

The Contracts Compliance Committee 18 
headed by Dwight R. G. Palmer, one of those 
industrialists who adopted nondiscrimina- 
tion in work practice during World War II. 
Singlehanded, Mr, Palmer in 1944 ended a 
strike threat by successfully introducing 
Negro girls on production lines alongside 
Arkansas white girls at his St. Louis plant. 
He subsequently opened all positions to Ne- 
groes in seven other northern plants. He 
served on the President’s Committee Against 
Discrimination in the Armed Services, the 
only agency to date which has successfully 
put through fair employment in its fleld and 
dissolved itself, 

Since every defense contract bears a non- 
discrimination clause, the Contracts Com- 
pliance Committee has a field almost as wide 
as American industry itself. Lacking final 
enforcement powers, its ultimate accomplish- 
ments will depend both on the energy with 
which it embraces its task and on the support 
which it receives from Capitol Hill and the 
White House. 

There is an impressive number of indus- 
trialists and employers who have hired Ne- 
groes in many job classifications and have 
been pleased at the practical results and in 
their own consciences. The National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for 3 years 
has stimulated seminars in large industrial 
plants where workers themselves examine 
their personal relationships to fellow work- 
ers of different color and religion. 

Powerful influences are operating against 
statutory adoption of FEPC measures. In 
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the immediate postwar period such bills 
managed to reach the floor of Congress. 
Since then, cloture procedures have been 
made so inoperative that all civil-rights legis- 
lation must await an unfreezing of a tacti- 
cal situation in which southerners on Capi- 
tol Hill have joined hands with some north- 
erners to shut off even discussion of the 
issues. 

Economic opposition to FEPC comes from 
em either too timid to make the effort 
to integrate Negro workers or too concerned 
with keeping Negroes below white wage rates. 
The job monopolies and higher rates held 
by some unions also add weight to social 
antipathies and political tactics as drags 
against lowering the employment bars to 
competent Negro workers. 

In the Armed Forces, striking steps have 
been taken against racial favoritism. 

A decade ago the Navy believed that the 
general enlistment of Negroes would lead to 
disruptive and undermining conditions. 
The only Negroes afloat served in the mess. 
The imperative which began the change was 
the Navy's war need for hundreds of thou- 
sands of men. In 1942 the Navy opened 
general enlistments to Negroes. In 1944 25 
auxiliary ships sailed with mixed crews. A 
year later segregated boot training was abol- 
ished. After the war a Navy order lifted all 
restrictions on Negro eligibility and banned 
unusual provisions in housing, messing and 
other facilities. 

The policy of the Navy has been followed 
by the Army and the Air Force in separate 

to maintain “equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all persons without re- 
gard to race, color, religion or national 
origin.” This pledge has been fulfilled in 
Korea, where the Army abolished its separate 
Negro regiments and is gradully changing 
over to a policy of complete integration. Of- 
ficers and men in all services retain some- 
thing of their local attitudes. The inte- 
gration program is still part paper, part 
practice. Yet, into whatever adventures in 
world defense Soviet aggression may lead us, 
nondiscrimination is the principle upon 
which we are committed to organize and 
employ our armed might. 

As citizens, American Negroes are achiev- 
ing new rights in all sections of the United 
States, although their present positions must 
be measured in relation to some originally 
very low water marks. 

Recent gains in the right to an education 
are particularly impressive. Negroes are now 
admitted to State-supported graduate schools 
in eight of the fourteen southern States and 
at the college level at the University of Mary- 
land. This change was effected by suits to 
compel State-supported colleges to admit 
Negroes whenever they did not have facilities 
equal to those of white students. While 
the courts have so far refused to change the 
“equal but separate” doctrine, the fact of 
about 200 Negro graduate students being ac- 
cepted without violence in southern institu- 
tions is in itself revolutionary. The first 
Negro to enter the University of Arkansas 
Law School was at the beginning segregated 
in the basement, later placed behind bar- 
riers in a schoolroom, and finally accepted by 
students as an eating companion and mem- 
ber of their baseball team. 

Twenty private white colleges and uni- 
versities in the South now admit Negroes. 
The first integrated primary schools are at 
Federal installations in Virginia and South 
Carolina, one school in the latter State hav- 
ing a Negro teacher. Several Southern State 
universities are still holdouts against accept- 
ing Negro graduate students. In Georgia 
there is a threat to withhold all legislative 
appropriations for schools should the courts 
force acceptance of Negroes. 

Perhaps the most explosive area in white- 
Negro relationships is that of housing. 

There are now 150 public housing au- 
thorities following a policy of nonsegrega- 
tion. The peaceable living together of Ne- 
groes and whites in many of these projects 


is affirmative proof that it can be done, but 
that violence may occur at the first attempt 
to move into white areas is all too well Mus- 
trated by recent incidents in northern and 
southern cities. Last year’s riot in Cicero, 
III., brought on by the admission of one Ne- 
gro tenant, lasted for 3 days, caused destruc- 
tion of the building by a mob of 4,000 whites 
and ended with the indictment of the apart- 
ment owner for renting to the Negro. In Mi- 
ami, dynamite bombs wrecked a new apart- 
ment when the owners announced Negro oc- 
cupancy. Dallas and Atlanta have also had 
bombings for the same cause. The balance 
of credit and debit in housing is a precarious 
one. 

In the 1944 Presidential elections, one and 
a half milllor Negroes cast ballots; in 1948 
the number had increased to three and a 
half million, Conscious that they are often 
the balance of power between Democrat and 
Republican voters in key Northern States, 
Negro voters are making themselves a factor 
with which politicians must reckon, This is 
increasingly true in the South, where, dur- 
ing the last 20 years, all States but five have 
removed the poll-tax requirement. The 
abolishment of white primaries in the South 
has given Negroes a yoice in affairs. In last 
summer's gubernatorial primaries in Mis- 
sissippi 20,000 Negroes voted, and there was 
the further innovation of no race-baiting in 
the campaign speeches. Negro candidates 
were elected last year to city councils in 
Tennessee and North Carolina, the majority 
of those voting for them being white peo- 
ple. Obstacles to exercise of the franchise 
still exist for Negroes, yet the post-bellum 
device of making N answer compli- 
cated questions in order to qualify has almost 
disappeared. 

While violence is still used to intimidate 
Negroes, in both the North and the South, 
the practice of mobs engaging in public 
lynchings has disappeared. Public orgies of 
the Ku Klux Klan have likewise been laughed 
and legislated out of existence. Florida, 
Georgia and South Carolina recently passed 
and are upholding anti-masking legislation, 
In mid-May a Federal District Court in North 


Carolina struck a new blow against the Klan 


by invoking the anti-kidnapping law. 
What violence remains has gone under- 


ground, in the form of secret dynamitings 


such as that in which the Negro leader 
Harry T. Moore and his wife were killed in 
Florida last Christmas Eve. The sort of vio- 
lence which police officers cam do under the 
secrecy of custody has recently had a dis- 
turbing increase. Negroes country-wide were 


a majority of these victims. Thirty-three 


Negroes and seven whites were killed last 
year while in the hands of police. 

On the credit side, for the South, 81 cities 
in thirteen Southern States now employ 441 
uniformed and plainclothes Negro police offi- 
cers. Many streets in the South have been 
made vastly safer for both whites and Negroes 
under patrol of the Negro in uniform. 

No accounting of Negro citizenship can 
make sectional generalities stick. It is more 
absurd—perhaps more dangerous—for the 
North to damn the South entirely as racist 
(or vice versa) than it is for Russia to peddle 
indictments against us. Evidences aplenty, 
scattered Nation-wide, exist to reveal a yearn- 
ing to earn self-respect by adjusting old 
wrongs done Negroes. There are wheels 
within wheels. 

The American Red Cross last year elimi- 
nated race notations from blood donations. 
Memphis balked, yet white citizens of Mem- 
phis in turn balked at the local refusal to 
accept the national ruling. 

State officials breathed deflance at opening 
Georgia white schools to Negroes, yet Atlanta 
permitted an unsegregated meeting of the 
NAACP. 

Miami knew the shame of bombs thrown 
to intimidate Negroes, Jews, and Catholics. 
Yet Miami twice voted for clearance of Negro 
slums, sat unsegregated to hear Marian An- 
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derson, has the largest Negro police force in 
the South, has opened its new library to Ne- 
groes, is petitioning its county commission 
for a community council, has a university 
whose football team played against Negroes 
on the University of Iowa and Pittsburgh 
teams, and which offers its students the only 
full undergraduate curricula in human rela- 
tions in the country. 

Less than 1 percent of the Christian con- 
gregations in the United States list a mix- 
ture of racial groups on their membership 
rolls, yet the southern branch of the Presby- 
terian church last year admitted Negroes 
into church business meetings for the first 
time in 91 years, 

The sum of it is a multiplicity of advances, 
constantly challenged at local and national 
levels, even sometimes met with violent re- 
sistance. The record, however, is not what 
Communists, local and Muscovite, say it is. 
But neither is it a good enough record to be 
complacent about in our endeavors to win 
the good will of the sensitive and suspicious 
colored peoples of the world upon whose al- 
liance with us the future so closely depends, 


The MacDonalds of England: Ramsay 
and Malcolm—Like Father Like Son? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
teresting British family has served the 
Government of Great Britain in our gen- 
eration—the MacDonalds of England, 
Ramsay, former Prime Minister, and his 
son, Malcolm, Colonial Secretary in 
Southeast Asia, now en route to Japan. 

Both backed the wrong horse. The 
question is, will Malcolm admit it? 

In the House of Commons in the spring 
of 1933, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, interpolated the 
Prime Minister. He cautioned Mr. Mac- 
Donald against doing business with Hit- 
ler and told him that Britain's traditions 
counted for herself, and for the world. 

You know the rest. 

Later, Mr. MacDonald’s son, Malcolm, 
served in the Colonial Office. He opposed 
Chiang Kai-shek. He favored doing 
business with Red China. a 

To Ramsay, Hitler meant good busi- 
ness. To Malcolm, Mao Tse-tung meant 
the same. 

Will Malcolm yet learn from his 
father’s and his own mistake? Toler- 
ance toward tyranny is absurd. I trust 
his visit to Japan will serve the interests 
of freedom. 


Keep Sports Clean 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 14, 1951, I introduced House 
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Resolution 412, to create a select com- 
mittee to investigate all phases of foot- 
ball, basketball, baseball, boxing, racing, 
and all other sporting events. 

My prime target is to drive out the 
criminal element which has wormed its 
way into sports and is controlling them. 

Robert K. Christenberry, chairman of 
the New York State Athletic Commission, 
has written an article entitled “My Rug- 
ged Education in Boxing.” This marine 
veteran of World War I is meeting the 
problem of gangster control of boxing 
with renewed vigor. There are a great 
many powerful forces involved and I 
believe that with a concerted effort the 
sport could be brought out of the mire. 
Robert Christenberry is making a stren- 
uous effort to free boxing in New York 
from men such as Frank Carbo, a lowly 
gunman who rose to become the over- 
lord of boxing’s underworld; Eddie Coco, 
manager of Rocky Graziano, who was 
sentenced to a life term for a Florida 
murder and has been out on bail pend- 
ing appeal of conviction last June; James 
Plumeri, alias Jimmy Doyle, a convicted 
extortionist, veteran of the garment- 
trades racket, who has been cutting in 
on boxers’ earnings for years as a behind- 
the-scenes manager of a succession of 
fighters; Felix Bocchicchio, of Camden, 
N. J., tough promoter with a long crimi- 
nal record, manager of Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott, heavyweight champion of the world. 

The following article by Robert K. 
Christenberry, appearing in the June 9 
issue of Life, points up some of the scars 
which have been inflicted on boxing 
under the control of these unsavory 
characters: 8 

My RUGGED EDUCATION IN BOXING 
(By Robert K. Christenberry, chairman, New 
York State Athletic Commission) 

The rugged sport of boxing in America, 
often scarred by scandal but bearing some 
honorable scars as well, is approaching the 
gravest crisis in its history. 

Two serious problems, gangsters influence 
and the threat of monopoly control, have 
combined to produce this crisis. It will be 
resolved in one of two ways. Either control 
of the sport will be wrested from those who 
threaten it, or the boxing game as we know 
it today, attended by big purses, big audi- 
ences, and big ballyhoo, should be outlawed. 

The crisis may arrive sooner in New York 
State than elsewhere. In New York we are 
embarked on a cure-or-kill reform move- 
ment which, because of the huge stakes and 
powerful forces involved, may turn into a 
true battle of the century. The aim of this 
effort is nothing less than to make boxing 
safe for the fighters, unsafe for the mobsters, 
and fit for the paying customers and televi- 
sion spectators. 

To meet one of these problems head-on our 
commission has summoned the International 
Boxing Club and its officers to appear at hear- 
ings to determine whether their licenses 
should be suspended or revoked. We have 
confronted these people with specific charges, 
which they will have ample opportunity to 
answer, dealing with their control over cham- 
pions and other leading boxers, over indoor 
and outdoor arenas, and over the immensly 
profitable rights to radio and TV fight broad- 
casts. Ours is a more urgent inquiry than 
that of the Government, which has sued 
IBC as a monopoly under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act but may not be able to bring 
it to trial for years. 

Our action is not necessarily a declaration 
of war but a thorough exploration of the 
present practices of the International Box- 


ing Club and of its multimillionaire presi- 
dent, James D. Norris, Jr. (Life, Oct. 15). 
Together they represent the biggest single in- 
fluence that shows above the surface in box- 
ing. Below that surface lurks another, more 
arrogant, infinitely more outrageous infiu- 
ence: The underworld's. 

Against this evil we have declared war. 

Along Jacobs Beach (the fight crowd’s base 
on Forty-ninth Street near Madison Square 
Garden) and in boxing circles from coast to 
coast this menace is known, and feared, as 
“The Combination.” The full extent of the 
invasion of the game by its ringleaders, a 
clique of hoodlums, racketeers and sure- 
thing gamblers, is being examined by our 
own and other investigators. Its exact links 
with the parent syndicates of organized 
crime are being traced. Its greatest 
weapon—a tight, brutal control of the ap- 
proaches by which a boxer fights his way into 
our big-city arenas—is under investigation, 

It is already a matter of record that crooks 
have fixed fights in the course of pulling off 
betting coups. More important, they have 
muscled in on fighters, managers, and pro- 
moters to fleece them of their earnings. They 
have punished some who have resisted by 
making it difficult or impossible for them to 
get matches, while rewarding their captives 
with strings of reputation-building victories 
over push-overs, They have grabbed control 
of scores of fighters in many States, buying 
and selling them like so many race horses— 
and in some cases a fighter, like a race horse, 
does not even know who or how many have 
bought into his contract. There is also some 
evidence that these crooks have grabbed 
championship titles too. 

The twin problems of monopoly and mob 
influence are inextricably mixed because a 
monopoly situation is a simplified, made-to- 
order target for criminals. Thus the assur- 
ance of free competition can in itself hurt 
the gangster set: it disperses their target. 
But until the gangsters are dispersed, and 
slapped down and out of the game, boxing 
will not be able to call its soul its own. 

If I had known last fall what I have learned 
since, I’m not sure I would have taken on 
this new job. Perhaps I was naive to feel 
that not everybody in the fight game was a 
rascal. By now, 8 months later, I know I was 
right, for I heve come to know many clean 
and honorable men who are a credit to box- 
ing. A lot more nice, clean people would 
enter it, I believe, if they were not under the 
impression that they would have to mix with 
the most undesirable elements of our society. 
They would be shocked, as I have been, to 
learn how true that impression is, and how 
far the criminals have moved in from the 
fringe to crowd the game’s decent people 
into an ever smaller corner. 

I was naive in other ways too, when Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey called me to Albany 
September 24 and asked me to succeed 
Colonel Eddie Eagan, who had resigned as 
commission chairman. I had followed box- 
ing off and on since 1910 when some of us 
youngsters in Milan, Tenn., got an account 
of the Johnson-Jefferies fight in Reno over 
the telegraph ticker at the station. I had 
done a little boxing and wrestling in the 
Marines and could honestly say that I show 
no talent for it. I had seen several of 
Joe Louis fights, and barely missed another, 
in Chicago, when I bent over to pick up a 
bag of peanuts and looked up to find the 
Louis-King Levinsky fight was over. 

I also knew, like many followers of the 
sport, that “piece men’—dividing up con- 
trol of a fighter among them—were not a 
postwar invention of the sports writers. I 
shared the common knowledge that Italian 
Heavyweight Primo Carnera, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, had been sliced so expertly by a syn- 


. dicate led by the notorious Owney Madden 


that he went home to Italy with less than 
$700—a thousandth of his earnings from his 
triumphant American tour. But I was just 
a fan, not an expert, and all I knew about 
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the crooks in boxing was what I'd read in the 
papers under the bylines of crusading box- 
ing writers. 

I decided to accept the job. I wasn’t the 
first new commissioner to plead ignorance, 
Jim Farley had done it with Al Smith, and 
the governor had said, “Fine—that qualifies 
you to be chairman,” and Farley had been a 
strong one. 

Governor Dewey was alarmed about the 
state of boxing in the State of New York. 
He was concerned about the so-called iron 
curtain that surrounded it, a curtain that 
most boxers could not punch their way 
through on ability alone. He was most con- 
cerned about the safety of fighters, as was 
the public after a series of deaths ending 
with the fatal knockout of George Flores in 
the Garden. 

The Governor handed me a program of 
drastic reform. It called for new safety 
measures in and out of the ring, for open 
conduct of all the business of boxing and for 
measures to insure free and equal competi- 
tion. It concluded: “Managers, matchmak- 


ers and promoters must be men who can 


stand public scrutiny. Boxing has always 
had a powerful influence on our youth and 
it must be a clean influence.” 

It was a big order. I told Governor Dewey 
I'd do the best I could and returned to New 
York where, one night later, my education 
began with a challenge that was like a slap 
in the face. At the Polo Grounds, Feather- 
weight Champion Sandy Saddler defended 
his title against ex-Champion Willie Pep in 
the foulest exhibition of rule flouting I had 
ever seen, They kneed each other, gouged 
each other, wrestled each other and Referee 
Ray Miller to the canvas, and broke nearly 
every rule in the book. It was a fight that 
would have disgraced a back alley, let alone 
millions of living rooms. At ringside, after 
Pep quit, I had to make my first decision— 
to hold up the purses and call a public hear- 
ing. Ten days later the commission revoked 
Pep’s license, suspended Saddler indefinitely, 
and suspended and fined his manager, Char- 
ley Johnston, for an unprovoked outburst 
against a commission doctor. 

That kind of challenge was easily dealt 
with. The offense was committed under our 
noses, the offenders were in our hands, and 
the State’s duty was clear. But the real 
challenge to the authority of the State, and 
to public decency, came from a source that 
made Pep and Saddler by comparison a pair 
of Boy Scouts. That source was the com- 
bination, and I was to learn that it is one 
thing to read about it, but quite another to 
have it as your adversary. 

Undisputed head of the combination, the 
reputed underworld king of boxing, is a man 
by the name of Frank Carbo. It is an open 
secret in the sports world that a nod from 
Carbo can be the turning point in a boxer’s 
career, What is not so well known is that 
Frankie Carbo and his colleagues influence 
the fate of perhaps two-thirds of all the 
United States boxers who are going anywhere 
or have arrived—the “working fighters” who 
get regular employment in the big arenas. 
In return for being delivered into the hands 
of the mob, these boxers by some magic get 
good billings in New York, Miami, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, or Baltimore. For 
those whose managers spurn Carbo's helping 
hand the road is longer and rockier, leading 
through boxing’s backwater towns. 

What manner of man is this who pulls 
the strings that make managers and fighters 
dance? Frankie Carbo (alias Paul John 
Carbo, Frank Tucker, etc.) is a graduate gun- 
man who has been described as “one of the 
nicest killers you could ever meet.” Very 
well dressed and moderately well spoken, he 
is a gray-haired, solidly built fellow, known 
to have a pleasant manner except when 
crossed. He is credited with a genius for or- 
ganization and a memory for small details 
and exact sums that flabbergasts his auditor. 
He has floating headquarters along Jacobs 
Beach, two blocks from our commission 
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offices. In the days when Mike Jacobs ran 
the boxing business, Carbo was always in 
and out of the Twentieth Century Sporting 
Club offices. He no longer frequents Lou 
Stillman’s sweat-drenched gymnasium where 
most fighters train in New York, but he often 
is seen lunching with cronies at the Broad- 
way restaurants. He attends most major 
fights and often the celebrations held in con- 
nection with them. 

Carbo is a former bookie who still loves 
betting—especially on winners—and the size 
of the bets that he and the mob get down 
on weekly fights makes the boxers’ purses 
look like small change. The Federal tax on 
bookies has set the Carbo group to betting 
among themselves when their beards, or 
front men, can't find well-heeled suckers 
around the country. This has made the bet- 
ting more cutthroat than ever, but Carbo 
can afford it. In one 9-month postwar pe- 
riod, District Attorney Frank S. Hogan found, 
Carbo deposited more than $300,000 in a 
New York bank. 


CARBO’S COLLECTION 


Although not a licensed manager of boxers ; 


in. New York, Carbo seems to enjoy owning 
a few, just as an art dealer will own two or 
three paintings that strike his fancy. In 
1936, after one of his several arrests on mur- 
der charges, Carbo identified himself as part 
owner of Babe Risko, then middleweight 
champion. Responsible reporters have at- 
tributed to him an interest in Freddy Steele, 
Al Hostak, Solly Krieger, and Jake LaMotta, 
when they took their turns at holding the 
title. (Ray Robinson, who holds the title 
now, has never been associated with him). 
Carbo’s method, it seems, when he sees @ 
boxer he wants, is simply to go to the man- 
ager and inform him that he wants “in.” 
He keeps it legal by offering a price, just as 
if he were exercising the right of eminent 
domain. Thus the names of Johnny Greco, 
Chalky Wright, Cecil Hudson, Cleo Shans, 
and Walter (“Popeye”) Woods have been 
mentioned as objects of Carbo’s consuming 
interest at one time or another. 

A peacemaker in disputes within the com- 
bination, Carbo makes money coming and 
going from boxing: he often shares certain 
promoters’ profits in matches he helped to 
make. But for the right people he is al- 
Ways ready to do a favor, for free. When 
Frank Costello became interested in two New 
Orleans boxers, Bernard and Maxie Docusen, 
and when Costello’s brother-in-law, William 
(“Bonnie”) Geigerman, became their man- 
ager, Carbo helped them get matches in New 
York. He did the same for Mickey Cohen, 
when that Los Angeles haberdasher sent 
his lightweight, Willie Joyce, East. 

Carbo was not always such a big wheel. 
A decade ago, while promoting fights from 
Seattle, he was indicted for a Murder, Inc., 
killing, but only as a triggerman. The vic- 
tim was Harry (“Big Greenie”) Schacter, a 
fugitive from Louis (Lepke) Buchalter’s mob, 
and the execution date was Thanksgiving 
Eve, 1939, in Los Angeles. Of all those in- 
dicted, including the late “Buggsy” Siegel, 
Lepke, and Harry (“Champ”) Segal, now a 
minor Carbo satellite, only Frank Carbo went 
to trial. One witness put him at the murder 
scene, and another, who clapped her hands 
five times to simulate the shots that dropped 
Schacter, pointed to Carbo in court as the 
man who had fied the scene with a cigar 
clenched in his teeth. 

The story is related in the book, Murder, 
Inc., and ends in anticlimax. After 53 
hours of deliberation a hung jury let Carbo 
go, and he was never retried. For all his 
arrests Carbo has beaten the rap every time 
but once. In a Bronx pool hall in 1924, 
Carbo (known in the neighborhood as “Jim 


Carbo was not brought to trial until 6 years 
later. He pleaded guiity to a reduced charge 
of manslaughter and was sentenced to 744 


to 15 years in prison but was paroled after 
less than a year, to go on to greater things. 

The Carbo combine rarely fixes a fight be- 
cause the word gets around too easily. Even 
when everybody knows “the fix is in” for 
a fight to be thrown, proof is practically im- 
possible to get. In 1947 there was a mem- 
orable bout between Jake LaMotta and 
Billy Fox. LaMotta, then known as the un- 
crowned middleweight king, was a heavy 
favorite until a few hours before the fight. 
Then a flood of Fox money in, as 
the papers reported later, and the book- 
makers ran for cover. In the ring Fox 
punched away at LaMotta, seemingly at 
will, until the referee stopped it, giving Fox 
the victory. There was a flurry of inves- 
tigations, but since neither Carbo nor any- 
body else would talk, they came to nothing. 

Next to Carbo the most notorious char- 
acter in the combine is Frank (“Blinky”) 
Palermo, known in Philadelphia as a 
strutting, gravel-voiced numbers-racket op- 
erator. “Blinky,” so-called because of an 
eye affliction, owned Billy Fox, LaMotta’s in- 
glorious conqueror. In his home town he is 
the manager of record of Dan Bucceroni, 
Coley Wallace, Clarence Henry, Welterweight 
Johnny Saxton and former Lightweight 
Champion Ike Williams. In New York he 
has no license as a manager. An associate 
of Palermo, Herman (“Muggsy”) Taylor. 
Philadelphia promoter, testified to the Ke- 
fauver Committee that Blinky’s list of fight- 
ers actually totals a score or more. It is 
the most active stable operating today. 

Palermo’s boxers tend to run up qualities of 
victories, regardless of quality. Take Johnny 
Saxton, the welterweight whose manager 
of record is Palermo, in Pennsylvania, and 
Trainer Bill Miller in New York—a circum- 
satnce we are investigating. Saxton is a 
perfectly good fighter, but some of his fights 
have been won with curious ease. In one, 
at Madison Square Garden, Referee Ruby 
Goldstein stopped the fight because Livio 

, Saxton’s opposent, was reluctant to 
throw a punch. Minelli testified later to 
our commission that he was “too confused” 
by Saxton's style. 

In another fight at the Garden I have to 
acknowledge that Saxton was badiy mis- 
matched, by our approval of a last-minute 
substitution, with Lester Felton of Detroit, 
This poor exhibition ended when the un- 
happy Felton was disposed of by disquali- 
fication. A sportswriter 
summed it up , “I’ve seen better 
fights in the lobby of the Astor.” 

Another sidelight on Palermo, and an in- 
dication of his good connections, is the fact 
that he has been arrested on many charges— 
from assault and battery to keeping a dis- 
orderly club—but unlike Carbo he has never 
been convicted of a felony, only misdemean- 
ors. Several years he received a pardon on 
recommendation from the Pennsyivania 
parole board. 

Palermo appeared before the Illinois Box- 
ing Commission last March for a quick hear- 
ing on his licenses, so that he could second 
Ike Williams in a fight with Chuck Davey. 
Commissioner Joseph Triner, swearing him 
in, asked if he wanted counsel. Gentle- 
men, I have nothing to hide and don't need 
no legal advice,” said Palermo. On second 
thought he asked that Truman Gibson, sec- 
retary of the IBC, represent him. Gibson 
obliged. Asked if he had ever been convicted 
of a felony, Palermo said, Never.“ Asked 
about other crimes, he turned to Gibson, 
who said he didn’t have to answer. Palermo 
decided he'd answer anyway. He brandished 
his pardon and a letter from his lawyer and 
announced, “I am a married man with five 
children any father should be proud of. I 
raised them myself. I've never been arrested 
for the last 17 years and don’t know why a 
man can’t live it down.” 

The Illinois commission didn’t let him sec- 
ond Ike Williams that week, but it later re- 


stored him to its good graces as a manager. 
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The commission evidently was unaware that 
Palermo had been convicted of contempt 
of a Philadelphia racket grand jury last year, 
or that he had been arrested on charges of 
conspiracy, carrying weapons, and threats to 
kill the year before, after a numbers-racket 
squabble led to a gun battle and automobile 
crash. 

The question of Palermo's New York status 
came up this spring. I called for his file and 
found he had been licensed but had not asked 
to renew his license when it expired. His 
file now bears the notation not to give him 
a license without a public hearing. 

The Carbo combine does much of its work 
through a small army of lesser fry and 
stooges. It is an army that rides in Cadil- 
lacs, while the real foot soldiers of boxing, 
the fighters, do the roadwork. Here is a 
partial roster: 

Jimmy Plumeri, alias Doyle, a Lepke mob- 
ster convicted of extortion 15 years ago in 
the garment-trades racket. An undercover 
manager and fixer of fights, he has been 
cutting in on boxers since the time of Danny 
Webb, former Canadian lightweight titlist. 

Felix Bocchicchio, hard-boiled, small-time 
Camden promoter, who lured Jersey A 
Walcott out of a wartime shipyard job an 
onto the trail that led to the 3 
championship of the world. Bocchiechio 
(pronounced Bo-kee-kee-o.“ according to 
his business card) does not have a New York 
license, and in Walcott’s two fights with Joe 
Louis he was not allowed to work as a second 
in his man’s corner. In the course of a long 
career he has been charged with pandering, 
jail breaking, white slavery, bootlegging, and 
felonious assault. j 

Champ Segal, a restaurateur and licensed 
manager (but not in our State) of Freddy 
Beshore, Sal Belloise, and Artie Towne. His 
earlier claim to fame: he was indicted as 
driver of Carbo's get-away car in the Schac- 
ter murder. 

Herman ,Wallman, known to the fight 
crowd as Hymie the Mink, a furrier who 
boasts in interviews of his intimate “pal- 
ship” with Carbo, Wallman, who in Chicago 
was allowed to buy the privilege of manag- 
ing Johnny Bratton for $12,500, seems upset 
that I am critical of the association of fight 
managers with people like Carbo. He has 
likened me to a Czar of Russia, but when 
his license comes up for renewal he will get 
a full, fair hearing. 

Willie Ketchum, whose New York license 
as manager of ex-Lightweight Champion 
Jimmy Carter we have suspended. He has 
appealed, and can regain his license by show- 
ing he is not an employee, associate, or 
hanger-on of Carbo and Palermo. 

Worth special mention is Eddie Coco, the 
man behind the rise of Middleweight Rocky 
Graziano. Coco is a study in scandal. His 
most recent conviction was for second- 
degree murder 11 months ago in Miami, 
where he was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. He had shot an automobile washer 
when the man asked for his pay, and the 
State's attorney said it was the first time a 
white man had been sentenced in Florida 
in a Negro’s death. 

Shortly after Eddie Coco went to jail his 
friend, Frank Carbo, went to Florida, and 
shortly after that Coco was out again on 
$25,000 bond pending his appeal. The word 
is that Carbo got him out. 

Coco is still out, still free to coach Grazi- 
ano. In Chicago, before Graziano’s recent 
defeat by Ray Robinson, Graziano and his 
manager of record, Irving Cohen, both stated 
that Coco “had 12% percent” of Graziano, 
but only up to last January 1. We intend 
to find out if this statement is true. We 
also hope to be able to prove, or disprove, 
the reports that the Chicago fight, like other 
recent Graziano bouts, was a benefit“ for 
Coco’s defense fund. 

Graziano’s management shows how a boxer 
can be split so many ways that he has no 
idea who gets what part of his earnings. 
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Coco saw him first, when he was a tough 
street fighter on the Lower East Side. He 
staked him, sent him to trainer Whitey Bim- 
stein and forgot about him. Some time later 
Coco saw Graziano fight, was impressed and 
had a flash of memory. He went to Irving 
Cohen, by then managing Graziano, and 
stated his claim so convincingly that Cohen 
moved over—and Coco moved in. Then still 
another man moved in. He was Jack Healy, 
a nightclub entertainer who claimed to be 
the only man who could see to it that Rocky 
showed up for training and for fights. 

Whether the three of them knew about the 
two $100,000 bribe offers that Graziano de- 
scribed to the district attorney in 1947 (while 
failing to name the bribers), I do not know. 
Whether the three of them were equally 
happy with the three-way split of Graziano, 
I don’t know either. I do know that Irving 
Cohen reported to us that he was beaten by 
two men near his Brooklyn home after try- 
ing to wriggle out of the financial deal that 
Coco had decreed. 

From Carbo to Coco all these characters, 
or their stand-ins, do business with the le- 
gitimate promoters of boxing. They do it, 
apparently, as Carbo dictates. 

For any fighter or manager, the man who 
opens the door to the IBC and its arenas 
(or slams it shut) is Armand Weill, the om- 
niscient matchmaker who is one of the 
shrewdest men in boxing. Al Weill is some- 
thing of an enigma. A matchmaker is sup- 
posed to be impartial, yet Weill is an en- 
thusiastic partisan at ringside and loudly 
cheers the fighters he supports. By rights 
and by the governor's directive a matchmaker 
is supposed to be a man Who can stand pum- 
lic scrutiny,” yet Weill has been reported so 
often with Frank Carbo that intensive scru- 
tiny of their relationship is required, to see 
where one leaves off and the other begins. 

They have been associated a long time, for 
Weill knows everybody, having been in box- 
ing 35 years in every role but the gladiator’s. 
A sardonic, possibly apocryphal anecdote 
about these men tells how, some years ago, 
Weill had a partner in New Haven named 
Richard Gray, a promoter. They developed 
and managed a number of boxers and went 
halvers on all of them. But when a prom- 
ising lightweight who later became cham- 
pion came along, Weill claimed both halves 
by right of discovery. Gray complained so 
bitterly that Weill asked his friend Carbo, as 
a favor, to go up to New Haven and pacify 
him, 

Carbo agreed. When he got back to New 
York, Weill asked him, “Well, did you get 
Gray off my neck?” 

“Sure, I got him off your neck,” said 
Carbo. 

“Then he won't insist on wanting half of 
my fighter?” 

No,“ said Carbo. “You know, this Gray's 
a real nice guy—he just gave his half to 
me.” 

Our scrutiny of Al Weill must include his 
true connection with Rocky Marciano, now 
No. 2 contender, after Ezzard Charles, for 
Joe Wolcott's title. Until Weill became 
IBC matchmaker he was Marciano’s official 
manager. Since then, he contends, he has 
turned Marciano over to his son, Marty 
Weill of Dayton. Now Marciano is approach- 
ing a chance at the biggest prize in boxing: 
Next month Walcott and Charles again fight 
in Philadelphia, and Marciano may draw 
a match against the winner. 

Al Weill figured, perplexingly, in an un- 
savory episode in the Garden several months 
ago. He was on hand when Referee Ray 
Miller stopped a lopsided match, declaring 
Middleweight Ernie Durando the winner over 
Rocky Castellani. The latter’s manager, 
Tommy Eboli (alias Ryan), jumped into the 
ring and struck the referee. A few minutes 
later, when Weill entered Castellani’s dress- 
ing room to console him, Eboli wildly at- 
tacked Weill. He pummeled him, knocked 


him down and broke his glasses before being 
pulled away. 

Eboli has been dealt with; we have re- 
voked his license and he faces a court trial 
for assault, There were rumors that he 
thought Weill had double-crossed him—and 
rumors that on the contrary, Weill had bet 
on Eboli’s man—but then there are rumors 
about everything in boxing. Like many 
things in which Weill is involved, whys and 
wherefores of the beating remain a mystery. 
Now that he has returned from a visit to 
his native Alsace, some of these mysteries 
may be solved. 

In the tedious task of housecleaning that 
we had set for ourselves, the process of sizing 
up the combination was—as this recital of 
names, numbers, and ugly techniques has 
shown—only a preliminary step. Driving 
the criminals out of boxing was, and is, our 
big job. We were not unarmed for it. We 
put special investigators to work, and be- 
sides these private eyes and ears we have 
had the aid of State agencies, of District 
Attorney Hogan and of George Monaghan, 
New York police commissioner. In our 
special counsel, Manuel Robbins, and our 
executive secretary, Daniel J. Dowd, we 
have veterans of the Dewey and Hogan gang 
prosecutions. And in the other members 
of the commission, Dr. Clilian B. Powell and 
Leon F. Swears, we have men of many years 
of experience in regulating boxing. 

We began tying together the threads of 
underworld control, only to find that, as the 
law stood, they did not lead us very far. We 
could prove that many people in boxing were 
constantly in the company of crooks, but 
proving in court that they were in the con- 
trol of crooks was different. So we asked the 
legislature for more authority and last 
month, in a sweeping revision of New York's 
1920 Walker law, we got it. We now have 
full power to take away the license of any- 
one who even associates with criminals or 
“bookmakers, gamblers, or persons of simi- 
lar pursuits,” as well as anyone who in our 
judgment acts against the best interests of 
boxing or of the public. 

This power, of course, imposes the respon- 
sibility to use it not capriciously but wisely. 
For revoking licenses I have been accused of 
acting as a despot, of depriving individuals 
of their rights without due process of law, 
and of arriving at guilt by association. These 
critics, who include a gocd many boxing 
writers, overlook two points. One is that 
anybody we penalize—for consorting with 
gangsters, for instance—can demand and get 
a public hearing on the charge. The other 
point is that a State license to box, manage, 
second, promote, or act as a matchmaker is 
by no means a right, but a privilege granted 
by the State. So anyone who objects to our 
strict controls has an easy escape—he should 
not seek the enjoyment of such a privilege, 

A BREAK FOR THE BOXERS 

If New York seems to be rough on boxers’ 
managers, real and phony, it is for good rea- 
son. Our first obligation is to the boxers 
themselves. That is why, even before turn- 
ing to hoodlum control, we took steps for 
greater safety in the ring. We set up closer 
medical supervision, adopted the mandatory 
count of eight on knock-downs, and ordered 
every ring in the State equipped with a new 
plastic covering designed to reduce the dan- 
ger of head injuries, Now, as licenses of all 
sorts come up for renewal, we carefully screen 
their holders. We have refused to renew 
many boxers’ licenses for their own protec- 
tion. When a man’s record shows he has 
been knocked out time and time again, it is 
ridiculous to permit him to continue; we 
encourage him to take up another career. I 
could not feel otherwise for I have seen too 
many battered and bloodied boys weeping in 
the dressing room after giving their all in 
the ring and taking a beating for the sake 
of someone's callous greed. 
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We are lenient with boys with juvenile 
crime records who have found themselves 
and want to do right; there are some of 
these in boxing as in every other field. But 
our leniency will not extend to managers and 
other noncombatants. Because their in- 
fluence on young boxers may be lifelong, we 
expect that their moral standards and char- 
acter should be especially high. This, too, 
is an expectation we cannot realize over- 
night. 

By refusing to take only a casual interest 
in the kind of matches that are made, our 
commission may well have driven fights 
away from New York. Being responsible to 
the public as well as to boxers we cannot 
just rubber-stamp every act of a match- 
maker or promoter. We have felt free to 
inspire good matches as well as oversee 
them—and to raise our voice about the bad 
ones, too, After one dreary evening at New 
York’s St. Nicholas Arena I warned Weill's 
assistant matchmaker, Billy Brown, “If there 
are any more of these rhubarbs we simply 
won't O. K. your next two cards. These 
waltz matches belong at Roseland, not in 
the ring.” With a helpless shrug Brown 
suggested that I take my complaint to Al 
Weill or Jim Norris, his IBC bosses, and I 
have. 

Perhaps because we no longer automatical- 
ly approve return-match clauses in contracts 
for title fights, the world champions whose 
services are exclusively tied up are seldom 
seen in New York these days. But if we 
can’t see these shackled champions, we still 
can see boxing. To help bring along a new 
crop of boxers and stimulate the sport we 
have decided to create a full set of New York 
State championships. I believe the Madison 
Square Garden Corp. and other arenas would 
like to cooperate, for profit. If not, I am 
certain other accommodations can be found, 
I am asking the State to make its armories 
available if need be. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE STATES 


The greatest obstacle to destroying the 
evils that afflict boxing is that the evils do 
not stop at State lines. In the past a hood- 
lum barred from the game in New York has 
been able to operate with impunity in other 
jurisdictions. The early history of treaties 
in which States promise to honor each 
other’s suspensions was not encouraging. 
Faced with the enchanting prospect of a 
fight with a huge gate, promising tax reve- 
nue as well as community business, almost 
any State commission is under temptation 
or pressure or both to wink at a hoodlum’s 
exile by another jurisdiction. 

So far, New York law prevents us from 
joining the other States in the National Box- 
ing Association. Still, I am hopeful that 
the new bilateral agreements we have made 
with Illinois, Maine, Missouri, Virginia, 
Michigan, and Connecticut will lead to 
more—and that history will not repeat itself. 
If one State—our own—is militant enough 
to blow the whistle on monopolists and 
criminals, maybe others will follow the ex- 
ample. If the States will enforce the laws 
and regulations already on their books, box- 
ing will survive its crisis and be restored 
to health. But, although I am firmly op- 
posed to further surrenders of States’ rights, 
I am convinced that if the States do not 
cooperate, the answer will be a Federal stat- 
ute, and a harsh one at that. 

Meanwhile New York is going to go its 
own way and make boxing clean up or close 
up. I hope and believe we can clean it up 
because I like boxing and want to see it 
thrive. But if we fail, I will go before the 
legislature to ask that boxing be abolished 
in New York, its traditional capital, and I 
am confident such a recommendation will 
bring action. Boxing might get along in 
such a case; New York certainly could. 
Already there have been threats that the 
boxing center of the country will move to 
Chicago, Los Angeles, or somewhere else. I, 
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for one, am perfectly willing to see that hap- 
pen—and willing to have the Carbos and 
Palermos go along—if the only alternative 
is that New Yorkers must close their eyes 
to the influences that would despoil the 
sport. 


Western Medical Corp. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. VAIL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, as all of you 
know, the Congress has in recent months 
been deluged with mail from thousands 
of people throughout the entire country 
who are afflicted with epilepsy appealing 
to this legislative body to take some form 
of protective action for them in defense 
against certain regulations proposed by 
the Food and Drug Administration un- 
der that agency’s interpretation of the 
meaning of the Durham-Humphrey 
amendment of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act. These many epileptic peo- 
ple are being helped to live useful lives 
by the physicians of the Western Medi- 
cal Corp., of Chicago, III. These licensed 
medical men of this firm prescribe medi- 
cines by mail, intended for the control 
of epileptic seizures, and evidently they 
have been doing a very creditable job 
as attested by the obviously sincere let- 
ters written in their defense by the epi- 
leptics whom they are treating. This 
firm, whose doctors are devoted entirely 
to the betterment of life for victims of 
epilepsy, has been within the last year 
severely buffeted about in a grossly un- 
fair and vicious manner by the Food and 
Drug Administration. The history of 
the Durham-Humphrey bill as related 
to the Western Medical Corp. and the 
Food and Drug Administration is indeed 
unusual, and I believe the matter should 
be brought to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate. 

The original Durham-Humphrey bill 
as introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives contained some seemingly in- 
nocent language which, if the singular 
view of the food and drug authorities is 
correct, actually possessed a hidden and 
devastating meaning for the Western 
Medical Corp. Even though it is quite 
true the Food and Drug Administration 
was seeking to destroy the efforts of 
Western Medical, it is most significant 
to observe that no official of the Food and 
Drug Administration indicated at any 
time during the House hearings that 
Agency’s version of the meaning of the 
language in the bill which later almost 
spelled disaster to literally thousands of 
epileptics. 

This bill was discussed at great length 
by the members of the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
however, the language in the bill which 
the Food and Drug Administration in- 
tended to use to brand illegal the opera- 
tions of Western Medical was certainly 


not considered in the light of the terms 
ascribed to it by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. Apparently the Members 
of the House who reviewed this bill had 
no idea of the possible portent of the 
language in question as their committee 
report indicated this language did not 
change the meaning of the existing law 
at all. 

As previously indicated, the then se- 
cret view of the Food and Drug author- 
ities was not in accord with that of the 
Congressmen. The hard truth of the 
matter may be found in the statement 
made by the Deputy Commissioner of 
Food and Drugs in which he informed an 
officer of the Western Medical Corp. that 
the critical words, “or otherwise without 
examination of the patient,” were placed 
in the Durham-Humphrey bill at the 
specific request of the Food and Drug 
Administration with the intention of 
definitely putting Western Medical out 
of business. This astounding revelation 
was not made until many months after 
the House of Representatives had com- 
pleted its hearings and passed the bill. 
Of course, it is quite clear that the 
House Members did not intend at all 
what has been claimed by the Food and 
Drug Administration officials, as beyond 
question the House report is in direct 
conflict with the views of the Food and 
Drug Administration on this particular 
subject. 

It is essential to remember that the 
House report indicated the language in 
question did not change the meaning of 
the existing law under which Western 
Medical had legally operated since the 
enactment of the basic statute in the 
year 1938. 

It is certainly questionable policy, to 
say the very least, for any agency of the 
Federal Government to have industry 
killing language buried in legislation in 
the hope that the parties seriously af- 
fected would have no reason to suspect 
the damaging implications until they 
found themselves in the Federal Courts 
defending their industry with little 
chance of victory because of bureau- 
cratic skuldruggery. 

Western Medical did not learn of the 
Food and Drug Administration version 
of the phrase in question until a few 
days before hearings on the bill were 
held by the Senate Subcommittee on 
Health in September of 1951. Immedi- 
ately after being told that the Food and 
Drug Administration indended to use the 
new law to force Western Medical out of 
business, this firm requested, and ob- 
tained, the privilege of presenting evi- 
dence in its behalf before the Senate 
investigating body. As a direct result 
of this testimony and an avalanche of 
thousands of heart-rendering appeals 
from the company’s epileptic patients, 
the Senate amended the Durham- 
Humphrey bill by deleting the phrase 
to which Western Medical took serious 
exception. Thus a truly vast group of 
epileptics were spared the additional 
burden of being deprived of the medi- 
cines which have helped them so greatly, 

This firm has clearly indicated its de- 
sire to cooperate in making all reasonable 
adjustments which are considered neces- 
sary, and can be made in its procedures 
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on a practical basis, but it is evidently 
not prepared to submit to the unjust 
proposed regulations of the Food and 
Drug Administration which absolutely 
prevent the continued operation of the 
company in interstate commerce. 

At the Senate hearings on the Dur- 
ham-Humphrey bill, the representative 
of the Food and Drug Administration did 
not make any mention of the proposed 
law’s relationship to Western Medical in 
his prepared statement, and obviously 
intended to maintain his strange silence 
just as in the House hearings. 

Fortunately, the issue was brought into 
the open by a member of the committee 
who directly questioned the Food and 
Drug Administration witness regarding 
the matter. This interrogation revealed 
publicly for the first time that the Food 
and Drug Administration’s interpreta- 
tion of the critical language was at great 
variance with the House report on the 
subject. The explanation given by the 
Food and Drug Administration witness 
established the fact that Agency was of 
the opinion the new language actually 
did alter the meaning of ‘the law to the 
extent that Western Medical could no 
longer exist on a workable basis. Since 
such was the case, one is forced to wonder 
why the matter was not brought into the 
open by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion at the time of the House hearings 
so that all interested parties would be 
given their rightful opportunity to 
present all sides of the problem. 

Certain vague and unsubstantiated 
charges against Western Medical were 
quitely presented to one member of the 
Subcommittee on Health only a few 
seconds before the company’s witness 
began the presentation of his statement. 
Western Medical was thus placed in a 
precarious position at the outset of its 
defense testimony. In regard to this 
particular development, one may ask 
why did not the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration conduct itself in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of fair 
play, instead of resorting to tactics far 
beneath the dignity inherent in the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Even though the Durham-Humphrey 
bill was amended in accordance with the 
requests of Western Medical and the 
multitude of epileptics taking the medi- 
cines provided by the company’s physi- 
cians, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion still persisted in its vigorous efforts 
to thwart Western Medical. The strong 
influence of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration is readily detected in the 
Senate report of this bill as the report 
was prepared by staff members ap- 
parently more than normally sym- 
pathetic with the opinions of the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

The finale of this tarnished episode 
was shortly thereafter found in the ten- 
tative regulations of the Food and Drug 
Administration which actually repre- 
sent an attempt to put back into the 
law exactly what the Senate had de- 
liberately removed by amendment. 
This amendment was concurred in by 
the House. Such activity is not in ac- 
cordance with congressional intent, thus 
making it imperative the proposed regu- 
lations be withdrawn and revised. 
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To a Brighter Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 
I was in Tokyo on April 18, last, I was 
intrigued by the following editorial in 
that day’s issue of the Nippon Times. 
The editorial captioned “To a Brighter 
Life” follows: 

To A BRIGHTER LIFE 


The stationmaster of the Nakano Station 
on the Chuo Line which carries a heavy vol- 
ume of suburban traffic has instituted a new 
service for commuters. 

In view of the unpredictable weather as 
well as of the failure or unwillingness of 
persons to heed the weatherman's predic- 
tions, the Nakano Station has set up a 
free umbrella-lending rack. Any commuter 
who finds himself caught without protection 
from an unexpected shower can borrow one of 
the 70 umbrellas merely by signing his name 
and address on a record book. It is not 
necessary to have a station employe process 
the loan and an honor system is instituted. 

Since the plan was put into effect on 
March 24, a total of 320 persons have bor- 
rowed the umbrellas, and only two have not 
yet been returned. 

The thoughtfulness of this stationmaster 
is to be applauded. Too often these railway 
and other transportation service employes 
have ignored the convenience and comfort 
of their passengers. 

One recalls the wide acclaim given in 
newspaper columns 2 years ago about a 
young station employe who smilingly greeted 
commuters as they passed through the turn- 
stiles to or from work and how this simple 
but heartwarming courtesy made the day 
brighter for hundreds of passengers. 

A friendly smile, a helpful gesture, an un- 
selfish act—all so easy and yet so rare—can 
do so much to add to the joy of living. 


Mississippi Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat of June 22, 
1952: 

MISSISSIPPI PARKWAY 

For 14 years a St. Louisan, A. P. Greens- 
felder, has been working to transform a 
dream into reality. It was back in 1938 
when he first proposed the establishment of 
a 2,000-mile parkway to parallel the Missis- 
sippi River from its source in northern Min- 
nesota to the Gulf of Mexico. Such a park- 
way, he pointed out, would make the scenic 
grandeur of Ol’ Man River and the historic 
sites that dot its banks accessible to mo- 
torists and would provide a valuable civic 
asset for all of the 10 States through which 
it flows. 

Out of that proposal has grown a 10-State 
planning committee, and now a bill before 


Congress to authorize the development of 
the parkway. Both the National Park Serv- 
ice and the Government’s Bureau of Public 
Roads have indorsed the project and urged 
its authorization. Several months ago the 
two agencies submitted to Congress a com- 
prehensive report, which declared that the 
parkway is desirable from both a regional 
and a national point of view, and is eco- 
nomically sound. 

One of the most serious obstacles the sup- 
porters of the parkway have had to over- 
come has been the misconception of the 
costs. Actually, the plan is extremely modest 
and the cost moderate. It provides for the 
joint development of the scenic highway un- 
der the existing Federal highway aid pro- 
gram, with the Federal and State Govern- 
ments dividing the cost on a 50-50 basis. 
The report submitted to Congress by the two 
Federal agencies estimates that the total 
cost, in addition to normal highway expendi- 
tures which would be made anyway, would 
not exceed $81,000,000, of which the Federal 
Government would provide half. 

Testifying before the House Public Works 
Committee, Thomas H. McDonald, Federal 
road commissioner, said that not more than 
$500,000 would be asked for the first year, 
and at no time would more than $1,000,000 
annually be sought. The parkway is a long- 
range project, not a pork-barrel scheme. 

Federal authorization is sought to provide 
the controls that will assure three things: 
(1) Roadside land control to prevent un- 
sightly billboards and commercial establish- 
ments; (2) improve safety by limiting cross- 
roads, and (3) control the type of traffic us- 
ing the parkway by limiting it largely to 
passenger cars. 

The plan calls for the use of existing high- 
ways wherever possible. It is estimated that 
60 percent of the parkway would use exist- 
ing roads, which would be brought up to 
the standard set for new construction on 
the remaining 40 percent. 

St. Louis and Missouri would benefit im- 
measurably from such a parkway. Some of 
the most scenic stretches of the river are 
located in the St. Louis area. This State 
is rich in historic sites intimately connected 
with our national history. Obviously, the 
parkway in this area would be tied in with 
the Jefferson Memorial on the river front. 

The important consideration at this ses- 
sion of Congress is to secure authorization 
of the project so that the States through 
which the river flows may include the park- 
way in their road programs. While the need 
for economy precludes any extensive Fed- 
eral expenditure at this time, the plans can 
go forward for developing the parkway as 
funds are provided in the future. 


Resolutions of Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
submit for study by my colleagues sev- 
eral of the resolutions adopted by the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, in 
convention earlier this month. 

These resolutions, I believe, reflect the 
views of a group of self-reliant Ameri- 
cans, interested primarily in the preser- 
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vation of America and our American way 
of life. These stockmen make up a group 
of practical men, accustomed to ap- 
proaching problems in the most practical 
manner possible. They recognize their 
own limitations and those of their fel- 
low men, but as individuals proud of 
their American heritage and American 
traditions handed down to them by 
earlier Americans, they guard jealously 
the liberties and freedoms inherent in 
American citizenship. 

The Wyoming stockmen are a group 
with whom I am proud to be associated, 
and am proud to represent here as one of 
the major segments of my Wyoming peo- 
ple. 

I commend the following resolutions of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers Association 
to the attention of my colleagues: 


RESOLUTIONS OF WYOMING Stock GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas Government subsidy has become 
so ingrained in our agricultural economy as 
indirectly to affect even the production of 
cattle, even against the wishes of the cattle 
industry; and 

Whereas subsidy in any form invariably 
leads to Government management and con- 
trol of the industry subsidized, taking away 
individual fortitude and initiative; and 

Whereas it is the enterprise of the indi- 
vidual rather than Government which has 
made this country the greatest producer of 
food and goods the world has known; and 

Whereas there is sure danger that Govern- 
ment management will eventually lead to 
lowered production of crops and meat: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose the imposition 
of specific agricultural cash subsidies where- 
ever they directly or indirectly affect the 
cattle industry. 


MINERAL RIGHTS 


We endorse H. R. 2191 introduced by Con- 
gressman Harrison, giving 3-percent min- 
eral royalty to owners of land under which 
Federal Government owns the minerals. 
We consider this a move to compensate the 
landowners for damage and inconvenience 
suffered from mineral prospecting. 


NATIONAL FOREST APPROPRIATION 


Whereas the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee struck out of the appropriations for 
the Forest Service in fiscal 1953, an item of 
$700,000 for range-improvement work; 
though it had been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget; and authorized by the 
Granger-Thye Act; and 

Whereas there is urgent need for this 
Tange-improvement work and the full 
amount approved by the budget is woe- 
fully inadequate to that need: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we urge the Senate to re- 
store this $700,000 item and urge its ac- 
ceptance by the House when the bill is in 
conference. 

COUDERT MEASURE 

Whereas the future growth of the United 
States, as well as successful defense mo- 
bilization, depends on a healthy economic 
system and a financially sound Government; 
and 

Whereas proposed expenditures of $85,- 
400,000,000 for fiscal 1953 would add an esti- 
mated $14,000,000,000 to our national debt 
of some $260,000,000,000, thus accelerating 
the inflation that has already halved the 
value of the dollar; and 

Whereas such an expenditure level could 
only be maintained by adding to a tax bur- 
den which is already at or near the tol- 
erable peak, both for the individual tax- 
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payer and for the continued healthy func- 
tioning of our productive system; and 

Whereas experts in and out of Congress 
have shown where billions of dollars may 
be cut out of the proposed budget without 
damage to our defense efforts: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, That the Congress enact House 
Joint Resolution 371 which provides that 
Federal expenditures during fiscal 1953 shall 
not exceed estimated revenues of $71,000,- 
000,000. 

M'CLELLAN-COLMER BILLS 


Whereas, the Nation's future depends sub- 
stantially on whether the United States can 
control runaway Federal expenditures, which 
unchecked will lead us to ruinous inflation 
or equally ruinous taxation; and 4 

Whereas, congressional desire to reduce 
Federal spending through the appropriation 

is continually thwarted by prior leg- 

islative commitments, with the result that 

has direct control over only $28,- 

700,000,000 of the President's proposed $85,- 
400,000,000 budget for fiscal 1953; and 

Whereas Congress must have not only the 
power but the machinery to suspend or elim- 
mate expensive peacetime that 
have no place in our mobilization for de- 
fense: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, That Congress, through passage 
of bills S. 913 and H. R. 7888 or a com- 
bination of these, shall establish a per- 
manent staff of qualified experts to assist 
appropriations committees and to give Con- 
gress fiscal information that will help re- 
store to Congress its constitutional control 
over Federal spending. 


MVA 


In our opinion, the passage of S. 1883 
would establish one of the 10 planned re- 
gional valley authorities designed to intro- 
duce socialism and abolish Statehood. It 
grants authority to a bureau to enact na- 
tional legislation of its own creation and 
without congressional action. It forces 
States to expend money subject to its dic- 
tates to be paid for in conformity with its 
evaluation without recourse to courts. It 
nationalizes both steam and hydroelectric 
power; it confiscates land; it separates land 
and water. It limits land operations to 160 
acre tracts which are sometimes uneconomic 
units, and which limitation furthermore, 
effectively prevents the occupants from en- 
joying a reasonable degree of prosperity or 
from paying for the cost of land develop- 
ment. 

In any situation wherein Federal Bureaus 
control development of land, water and power 
resources, private enterprise is stymied and 
Statehood is lost. 

We suggest in lieu of S. 1883 the use of 
existing agencies for the orderly develop- 
ment of our land, water and power re- 
sources, recognizing the multiple use of 
water for both irrigation and power by start- 
ing developments first in upstream areas, 
and that this development be in strict con- 
formity with the wishes of the people within 
the States affected as approved by their legis- 
latures. 

We urge the removal of the limitation for 

water as not being in keeping 
with highest land use or development. 

Instead of flood control achieved by adop- 
tion of socialism as provided for in S. 1883, 
we recommend that the same objective be 
attained by means acceptable to all the 
States involved with adequate compensation 
to any State suffering damages through tax 
losses In perpetuity or through loss of land. 
power or water development, such reimburse- 
ment to be paid by the States enjoying the 
benefits therefrom. 

We direct that copies of this be sent to 
the Members of our congressional delegation 
with a request for statements concerning 
thetr respective positions with relation there- 
to for the information of our members. We 


also direct that copies of this be sent to the 
presidents of the various stockmen’s organ- 
izations in the Nation. 


A Criminal Delay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 12, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, on Wednesday, June 25, 1952, I ex- 
tended my remarks with reference to 
the excitement in the British House of 
Commons because of the fact that our 
Armed Forces in Korea had blasted the 
installations and dams in North Korea. 
I mentioned the fact that the House of 
Commons had never become excited 
over the loss of lives, but all of a sudden 
became excited over the bombing of in- 
stallations in which apparently some 
people have an investment. 

I have been amazed over the many 
months because of the failure of our 
Armed Forces to bomb out these instal- 
lations and concentrations of the ene- 
my. General MacArthur wanted to 
bomb these installations, but, of course, 
was forbidden to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the edi- 
torial which appeared in the Jamestown 
(N. Y.) Post Journal on June 24, 1952, 
entitied “A Criminal Delay.” I am sick 
at heart over the death of Lt. Jules 
Bouckhuyt, one of the many American 
boys who have been sacrificed by the 
Truman administiation in an effort to 
appease a ruthless enemy. 

Under leave to extend, heretofore 
granted, I am inserting in the RECORD 
the above-mentioned editorial: 

A CRIMINAL DELAY 

Almost 2 years to the day of the start of 
the Korean war the United Nations forces 
made a heavy air assault on the important 
hydroelectric plants serving all of North 
Korea and part of Manchuria. It was re- 
ported in -Monday's Post-Journal to have 
been the biggest single air raid of the war. 

For advocating such an offensive action a 
five-star general, Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
was highly criticized and eventually relieved 
of the command of the United Nations 
forces. 

What will be the quick or eventual result 
of this attack cannot be foreseen today. If 
it is the start of bringing the Red Chinese 
and North Koreans to terms, there are many 
mothers, fathers, and wives who today can 
ask the question, why wasn’t it done a long 
time ago when General MacArthur asked for 
the authority to do just that? 

There have been so many blunders by the 
inept leadership of President Truman and 
his State Department since before the Korean 
war broke out. that it is heartrending. 
That there have been 110,000 American cas- 
ualities since the outbreak of war need 
hardly be stressed in this area which only 
last week was deeply saddened by the death 
of Lt. Jules Bouckhuyt, another fine young 
man with great promise of usefulmess in this 
life. 

If the decision to bomb the power plants 
of the Talu area was right this week, it was 
even more purposeful when General Mac- 
Arthur proposed it long ago. That the 
bombing was accomplished without hitting 
any targets on the Manchurian side of the 
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Yalu River should be noted by those who 
argued against this attack in the fear that 
the alleged neutrality of Manchuria might 
be violated. That this neu ty is a fabri- 
cation is known to all the world. 

We are all prayerfully hoping for peace 
to come in Korea but it should be obvious 
that peace can come only by the showing of 
strength. When this strength and deter- 
mination can be shown by tactics similar to 
this bombing attack, when the enemy can be 
damaged and hampered without the risking 
of further vast American casualties, the de- 
laying of undertaking those measures is a 
criminal failure of our leadership. 


House Bill 7376 
EXTENSION we REMARES 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, the 
case for the Special Migration Act of 
1952, H. R. 7376, has been clearly and 
convincingly made by the facts present- 
ed in the hearings covering its provisions, 
It must surely be quite clear to anyone 
who has read this body of evidence that 
the bill offers us the opportunity to help 
relieve certain population pressure spots 
of Europe while at the same time we will 
admit to this country part of the man- 
power which, as testimony has shown, 
is sorely needed in some of our indus- 
tries, and especially on our farms: 

But in rising in support of this bill I 
should like, first of all, to call to the at- 
tention of every Member of Congress the 
additional fact—and perhaps it is the 
most important one—that we are here 
chiefly concerned with despairing peo- 
ple, and with their hopes for the future, 
their dreams, and their ideals. 

The real significance of our vote on 
this bill may best be illustrated by a story 
told at the hearings by Msgr. Edward 
E. Swanstrom, of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, a man with long 
and distinguished experience in dealing 
with problems of the dispossessed of 
Europe and with their settlement in this 
country. In a small town in southern 
Italy, a few menths ago, Monsignor 
Swanstrom tells us, he fell into a dis- 
cussion of some of these problems with 
the men and women there assembled. In 
the course of the discussion, he expressed 
his own hope and belief that the United 
States would make it possible for a lim- 
ited number of Italy’s dispossessed to 
come to America in the manner outlined 
in this bill. And the little group of 
Italian farmers broke into spontaneous 
cheers. It was not so much, he says, 
that they expected to come to America 
themselves. But they were heartened 
by this evidence that they might be wel- 
come in the country which, for so many 
years, has been their symbol of a new 
chance, and of a belief in the dignity 
and rights of every man. 

First of all, then, I want to express my 
unqualified support for H. R. 7376 be- 
cause I am convinced that even one 
small gesture, bearing the stamp of our 
belief in the brotherhood of man, is 
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more powerful than many treaties in 
building a strong and united Atlantic 
community which will, if necessary, stand 
up against any aggressor. I agree en- 
tirely with Monsignor Swanstrom that 
this bill is “one of the most vital and 
important matters before the Congress 
of the United States at the present mo- 
ment.” 

And let us not forget that the program 
outlined in this bill is, indeed, a some- 
what small gesture for a country such as 
ours. In admitting just 300,000 of 
Europe’s dispossessed, at the rate of 
around 100,000 each year for 3 years, 
we are opening our gates just a little— 
and very briefly—to admit a selected and 
carefully screened group of men and 
women from those countries of the Old 
World where overpopulation problems 
are most critical. Remember, too, that 
the 3-year total of 300,000 is just about 
one-sixth of the total of 2,000,000 quota 
numbers which have gone unused since 
the restrictive immigration law of 1924 
went into effect. 

Specifically, H. R. 7376 would author- 
ize the admission—on a nonquota basis— 
during each of those 3 years of 39,000 
Italians from Italy and Trieste; of 39,- 
000 Germans and persons of German 
ethnic origins from West Germany; of 
7,500 Dutch from the Netherlands; of 
7,500 Greek nationals from Greece; and 
of 7,000 natives of Turkey. All would be 
carefully screened to determine their 
loyalty to democratic principles and their 
time-tried record of antitotalitarianism. 
All would be required—as was the case 
with displaced persons—to show evi- 
dence of proper sponsorship and a job 
waiting for them here. 

Because it has been my good fortune 
to be closely associated with so many 
good Americans of Italian origin or 
descent, I am especially concerned with 
that portion of the bill which will make 
it possible to admit more men and 
women of their caliber, All evidence 
shows that Italy has the most acute 
problem of overpopulation of any coun- 
try in Europe. On that important 
peninsula, which has an area slightly 
smaller than the State of California, live 
46,500,000 Italians—a total which is 
about one-third of our own population. 

It is true that restoration of the in- 
dustrial plant and programs of land re- 
form and development—notably the in- 
troduction of hybrid corn—are helping 
to increase her self-sufficiency. But the 
number of people crowded onto the land 
remains high, especially in the south. 
Partly this overcrowded condition is in- 
creased by the fact that some 480,000 
farmer-colonists were repatriated with 
the surrender of Italy’s colonies. Partly 
it is a result of the fact that her capacity 
to export has been adversely affected 
by wartime disruptions, by rearmament, 
by new conditions of world trade, and 
by the decrease of opportunities for 
emigration. Partly it arises from the 
fact that fuel and mineral resources are 
scanty, and that arable land cannot be 
created where it does not exist. 

These are some of the reasons why 
about one-tenth of the labor force in 
Italy is today unemployed. According 
to the most recent figures, Italy has to- 


day a total of 2,000,000 unemployed and 
another of 1,500,000 persons partially 
employed. If more persons from the 
rural sections are displaced through the 
mechanization of agriculture, the unem- 
ployment in the cities will only become 
worse, 

These are some of the reasons why 
those Italians who are most concerned 
with solving their own problem by in- 
tensifying the economic development and 
integration of their homeland have been 
forced to the conclusion that emigration 
of some 450,000 persons for several years 
is vital to the attainment of a stable 
economy. And they are some of the 
reasons why the recent Lisbon confer- 
ence of NATO adopted a resolution 
stressing the importance of emigration 
in relieving population pressures par- 
ticularly for Italy.” 

Clearly the migration of substantial 
numbers of Italians to other parts of 
the world would materially reduce the 
relief burden Italy now has to carry, and 
cut down the expenditures of the United 
States under the mutual-security pro- 
gram. The reduction of population 
would, for example, leave a greater 
amount of exportable goods and increase 
her dollar balance. And it would rep- 
resent a substantial step toward world 
peace by helping to do away with the 
discontent and unrest which commu- 
nism must have if it is to grow. 

Moreover, as I have suggested, my con- 
viction that H. R. 7376 is sound legisla- 
tion is heightened by the abundant evi- 
dence that we can, by passing this bill, 
not only improve Italy’s position in the 
world, but that we can also further our 
own economic development. It is un- 
necessary, I think, for me to enlarge 
on the contribution which Italian-Amer- 
icans have made to our way of life. 
Through the years Italian immigrants 
have made a name for themselves and 
have taken an active and patriotic part 
in the development of our country. They 
have manned our farms, our factories, 
and our mines. They have become law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, and businessmen 
in great numbers. There are judges, leg- 
islators, artists and teachers of Italian 
origin throughout the country. During 
the last half century, literally thousands 
of Italian-Americans have held public 
office in the United States, including at 
least three governors, three chief jus- 
tices of State supreme courts, and doz- 


ens of able Congressmen and mayors. 


During World War II 20 medals of honor 
were awarded to men of Italian-Amer- 
ican descent, an estimated 845,000 men 
and women of Italian-American descent 
served in the Armed Forces during the 
same period and at least three ships— 
the U. S. S. Damato, the U. S. S. Cabana, 
and the U. S. S. Basalone—were named 
for Italian-American heroes in World 
War II. America needs more people 
like DiMaggio, Pinza, Marconi, LaGuar- 
dia, Judge Marchisio, Mayor Impeilit- 
teri, Judge DiFalco, Commissioner Mas- 
ciarelli, and Judge Trimarco; more in- 
dustrialists like Gerosa and publishers 
like Pope. May I, in paying tribute to 
these, add a-word of acknowledgment 
to my very efficient and able secretary, 
Miss Rose DeNivola§ In every field of 
human endeavor, the men and women of 
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Italian descent have helped to make 
America great. 

Now what about the arguments that 
have been raised by some opponents of 
this bill? 

Is it true that such a liberalization 
would threaten the jobs of American 
workers? The Secretary of Labor, Mau- 
rice J. Tobin, in his testimony for H. R. 
7376 stated unequivocally that there is 
no doubt as to the ability of this country 
to absorb the workers who would be ad- 
mitted by its provisions. He pointed to 
the fact that job shortages have been 
increased by defense employment which 
has risen from 2,000,000 at the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, to 5,500,000 at the 
close of 1951. He cited our experience 
under legislation dealing with displaced 
persons which showed that we can ob- 
tain by such measures not only the 
skilled factory workers and the scientific 
technicians whom we require, but also 
the unskilled labor for which there is 
great demand in our factories and on our 
farms. 

And is it true that we are the only 
country which would be making any sub- 
stantial contribution to Europe’s prob- 
lem of relieving population pressures? 
The fact of the matter is that many 
countries are reversing earlier policies of 
restriction to admit emigrants from Eu- 
rope—and that the example of the 
growth and development of the United 
States as a result of immigration during 
the early years of the century has been 
an important motivating force in these 
reversals. Since the war Brazil has car- 
ried on an intensive campaign to en- 
courage immigration from Europe and 
has liberalized her immigration require- 
ments so that any person between the 
ages of 18 and 60 can enter the country. 
Italians are most favored in Brazil, as 
they are also in Chile, Venezuela, and 
Peru. In January 1951 Australia an- 
nounced its readiness to admit 200,000 
immigrants annually for at least 5 years, 
and Canada set a goal of 150,000 immi- 
grants for the same year. y 

Finally, is it true that the workers who 
would be admitted to this country under 
the provisions of this bill are needed in 
their homelands to help build up those 
countries? Ihave already covered some 
of the facts which dispute this statement 
in my discussion of Italy's dilemma. We 
know that Europe, exclusive of the 
Soviet Union, has an area two-thirds 
that of the continental United States and 
a population nearly three times as large. 
We know, too, that where resources have 
been adequate, the maximum of man- 
power is back at work, and that the areas 
where the most serious unemployment 
problems exist have been beset by a 
variety of postwar developments which 
have made it impossible for them to re- 
gain the position they held in 1939. In 
Western Germany, the influx of refugees 
from communism has produced a situa- 
tion of overcrowding which is familiar to 
all of us. In the Netherlands—partly as 
a result of the loss of the East Indian 
colonies, employment opportunities in 
the cities and towns have largely dis- 
appeared and reclamation projects from 
the North Sea cannot keep up with the 
needs of a growing population. In 
Greece, the problem arises from a lack 
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of industrial development; from limited 
land and mineral resources; and from 
the influx of refugees from Asia Minor 
after World War I. 

I agree with President Truman that— 

Overpopulation is one of the major factors 
preventing the fullest recovery of those 
countries where it exists. It is a serious drag 
on the economies of nations belonging to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. A solu- 
tion to this problem, therefore, becomes 
vitally necessary to strengthen the defense of 
the North Atlantic community. 

Our common defense requires that we 
make the best possible use not only of the 
material resources of the free world but of 
our human resources as well. Men and 
women who cannot be productively employed 
in the free countries of Europe because of 
conditions there are a net loss to the 
strength of the free world. In other coun- 
tries, where they are needed, these same peo- 
ple could add to the output and growing 
power of the free nations. But left in idle- 
ness as they now are, wasted and hopeless, 
they become an easy prey to the demagogues 
of totalitarianism, both right and left. 


This is no time for the Congress of the 
United States to feed the Communist 
propaganda machine with a picture of a 
moribund and decadent democracy 
which is willing to withdraw into its 
castle of abundance and surround itself 
with a moat whose drawbridge can be 
dropped only to a privileged few. This 
is the time for a strong and dynamic 
democracy to prove that its alliance with 
the North Atlantic countries is based on 
the sound principles of mutual trust, of 
human kindness, and of friendship. 

The United States was the first coun- 
try in the world to open its doors to all 
refugees, regardless of creed. A vote for 
H. R. 7376 is a reaffirmation of our faith 
in ourselves and it will say to the despair- 
ing—and especially the youth—of Eur- 
ope, We want to give you a chance 
something to live for.” 


Elder-Agers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 22 issue of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Chronicle, Editor Vincent S. Carillo 
writes a splendid editorial on the prob- 
lems of our elder-agers and calls upon 
industry, labor, and government to see 
that action is taken to use and conserve 
these great human resources instead of 
allowing them to deteriorate in the 
scrap heap of the aged. 

The editorial follows: 

ELDER- AGERS 

America is beginning to turn its attention 
to the ever increasing problem of employ- 
ment for our older people. The Department 
of Labor points out that the odds against a 
person 45 years of age or over finding a de- 
cent job are about 6 to 1, even when the 
supply of available labor is scarce. Their 
survey shows that discrimination in hiring 
women for new employment starts at age 
35. Employers start refusing to hire men 
because of age not at 65 but at 45, and 
women not at 65 but at 35. 


Population experts compute that by 1960 
there will be 25,000,000 people over age 65. 
At this rate, it will not be long before the 
young people are carrying the rest of the 
population on their backs unless we are able 
to develop a more humane and realistic at- 
titude toward the employment of older 
workers. 

Even the United States Government dis- 
criminates against older persons in its hir- 
ing practices. The Civil Service Commission 
has a rule against employing any person 
over the age of 62. If this same rule were 
applied to the Members of Congress, a good- 
ly number of our legislators would be look- 
ing for greener pastures elsewhere. Civil 
Service Commissioners have not been able 
to supply a reason for this apparently use- 
less 5 
The prejudice against hiring older people 
is extremely unfair. Experience shows that 
they make good, reliable employees with a 
high degree of efficiency. Unless something 
is done about this serious problem, the bulk 
of our people will be faced with application 
to the relief rolls. If this be the answer, in 
a short time the only people on relief who 
are ready and able to be employed will be 
persons over 40. 

Our country has learned to control and 
conserve our natural resources. Surely, then, 
we can do no less with our human resources 
which are of far greater importance. Older 
citizens are a great asset to our Nation and 
they have earned the right to productive 
lives in their later years. It is definitely 
the responsibility of industry, labor, and 
Government to see that our human resources 
are conserved and utilized, instead of al- 
lowed to deteriorate in the scrap heap of the 
aged, 


Bombing of Power Plants on the Korean- 
Manchurian Border 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, noting the reaction in Britain 
to American bombing of power plants 
on the Korean-Manchurian border, I 
believe it is time to reassess our position 
in the Korean affair. 

British statesmen are decrying this 
Nation’s efforts to cut off new full-scale 
attacks by Red forces on the Korean 
charnel ground, and at the same time 
save the lives of United Nations youths. 
The Britishers seem to forget that this 
Nation has by far the greatest stake in 
Korea in men, money, and materials. 
This may prove to be another instance 
of the United States being outvoted in 
the international “family” which we are 
supporting financially and otherwise to 
the largest extent. 

We all recall that some of our sup- 
posed allies—Great Britain included 
went merrily on their way shipping war 
materials and other items to the United 
Nations’ enemy, Red China, despite 
United States protests. It was a most 
senseless performance: Shipping war 
supplies to the enemy, to have those 
supplies used against their own forces. 
It simply makes no sense, militarily or 
otherwise. 

To see that our stake is the greatest 
in Korea, one only has to look at the 
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record. This Nation is virtually sup- 
porting the U. N. forces on the battle- 
field, supplying most of the money and 
materials—and most important, by far, 
the greatest number of men. And our 
men are suffering roughly 10 times as 
many casualties as all other U. N. par- 
ticipants combined, excepting South 
Korea. This casualty comparison is no 
figment of my imagination. Actual 
figures supplied by the Pentagon bear 
out this contention. 

As of Wednesday, June 25, 1952—the 
second anniversary of the Korean inva- 
sion from the north—United States 
forces had suffered 110,611 casualties, 
The figure includes dead, wounded, and 
missing. 

Latest casualty figures for all other 
United Nations participants except 
South Korea are dated December 31, 
1951. At that time, the Pentagon 
learned, all other U. N. nations except 
South Korea had suffered 10,194 casual- 
ties. To be perfectly fair and accurate, 
let me say that on December 28, 1951, 
United States casualties numbered 103,- 
739—more than 10 times the 10,194 fig- 
ure. 
Still attempting to be perfectly fair, 
I want to add just one note concerning 
the casualty record for other U. N. par- 
ticipants. The Pentagon tells me that 
Turkish military men have a slightly dif- 
ferent method of accounting for their 
wounded. Instead of counting each 
wounded soldier, the Turkish officers 
count the wounds. In other words, a 
man wounded six times is counted six 
times rather than just once in reporting 
casualties. 

Let me say in passing that reports 
from the Korean front, reports coming 
directly from fighting men, pay glowing 
tribute to the Turkish soldiers’ fighting 
qualities. United States soldiers declare 
these Turkish men to be among the most 
gallant fighters helping them in the 
Korean struggle. 

But to get back to my principal sub- 
ject. In view of the record which I have 
cited, particularly that of Korean casu- 
alties, I believe that United States ac- 
tions in trying to bring the Korean cam- 
paign to a successful end as soon as 
possible and with as few losses as pos- 
sible, should be applauded by other U. N. 
participants rather than having them 
toss roadblocks into our way. We 
have a common interest in Korea, but 
this Nation is bearing the brunt of the 
burden, To have snipers at our back 
is not pleasant, particularly when those 
snipers are supposed to be allies. 

Isay again that it is time to take stock 
of our position and to reassess our allies, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 
Mr, AYRES. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Friday here in Washington, one of our 
small but very good neighbors honored 
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an American businessman with the 
highest decoration it could bestow. 
Heretofore, the honor has been given 
only to heads of states and first min- 
isters. It is the Grand Band of the Order 
of the Star of Africa. 

The Republic of Liberia made the 
award. And the businessman who re- 
ceived it was Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
chairman of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. The decoration was awarded in rec- 
ognition of Mr. Firestone’s service to 
Liberia and to her people during the 
last 25 years. 

I am very proud to say that Mr. Fire- 
stone comes from my own district—the 
Fourteenth of Ohio. 

Much has been done during the last 
25 years by American business and in- 
dustry to improve the economies and 
promote the welfare of peoples in un- 
developed areas throughout the world. 
Still the success of such efforts too often 
is overlooked. Full credit is seldom 
given. But we as Americans should be 
proud of them. 

What Mr. Firestone and his company 
have accomplished in Liberia, west 
Africa, epitomizes in the most concrete 
way the role American businesmen and 
American industry are playing in help- 
ing undeveloped countries to help them- 
selves. And for that reason, I feel that 
a recapitulation of what one American 
business has done in Liberia is appro- 
priate here and now. 

The Firestone program of assistance 
was started in Liberia in 1926. Some 
years before that, Harvey S. Firestone, 
founder of the company, began advocat- 
ing that “Americans should produce 
their own rubber” in order to break the 
monopolistic stranglehold international 
cartels had on the rubber of the Far 
East. He sent his son, Harvey, Jr., 
on a world-wide survey of possible sites 
for rubber growing. Liberia was selected, 
in part, because of its climate and soil. 

But it was selected as a new source of 
natural rubber also because it was “free 
of foreign domination because of its 
friendly ties with the United States.” 
And Mr. Firestone added: 

We believe that the world need for rubber 
can bring Liberia an opportunity for eco- 
nomic development on a large scale. 


That belief has been amply justified 
because Firestone brought to Liberia in 
1926 the spirit of cooperative sharing in 
addition to technical skills. Firestone 
brought into Liberia the technical as- 
sistance American industry could best 
give. That is assistance by example. 
Firestone didn't tell the Liberians how to 
grow rubber, build roads, and generally 
improve their economy. Firestone went 
in and showed them how—by doing it 
themselves. 

When, in 1926, under an agreement 
between the Government of Liberia and 
the Firestone Co., the company be- 
gan the creation of a great rubber plan- 
tation in the African republic, Liberia 
was totally undeveloped and on the verge 
of bankruptcy. The country was vir- 
tually without roads. Within the entire 
country there were but three automo- 
biles. That year, 1926, Liberia’s exports 
amounted to $1,750,000. 
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During the year ending August 31, 
1951, the country’s exports amounted to 
more than $50,000,000. It has 1,500 mo- 
tor vehicles registered. And the Gov- 
ernment is preparing to let a contract— 
if they already haven’t done so—for the 
paving of the first section of a main arte- 
rial highway from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. And, except for cur- 
rent obligations, Liberia began the year 
1952 entirely free of debt. 

Liberia has worked up slowly to this 
robust economic health, and all during 
the last 26 years the technicians and 
experts of the Firestone Co., and its fi- 
nancial resources, have played a singu- 
larly important part in the development 
of the country. 

While negotiations were going on be- 
tween the Liberian Government and the 
Firestone Co., the company made a prac- 
tical gesture of friendship—a loan of 
$2,500,000 to the country to help her 
straighten out her finances. That loan 
was fully paid back last year, 15 years 
before its maturity date. 

But that was only the first step in the 
company’s program of enlightened self- 
interest and practical help. 

From the beginning, it was obvious 
that medical services were urgently 
needed by the natives and, therefore, one 
of the major items in Firestone’s operat- 
ing budget was for medical care. Since 
1926 the company has built and equipped 
two hospitals and nine dispensaries at a 
cost of more, than $500,000. These are 
staffed by eight physicians and surgeons 
and the annual medical budget is close 
to $500,000. The company operates pre- 
natal clinics and a program of child care, 
A training school for nurses is also main- 
tained by Firestone and from it have 
graduated scores of Liberian nurses. 

The company has also been active in 
related fields in Liberia: Sponsoring a 
health survey by the Harvard School of 
Tropical Medicine; contributing to an 
anthropological survey; making a scien- 
tific study of tropical timber, and publi- 
cation for the first time of a grammar 
of a leading Liberian native language, 
Kpelle, 

In 1947, Mr. Firestone, Jr., made avail- 
able $250,000 to the American Founda- 
tion for Tropical Medicine for the estab- 
lishment of a research institute in Li- 
beria. Known as the Liberian Institute 
it was dedicated last January. 

At no time has the company-provided 
medical services been limited to company 
employees. Even today, about 25 percent 
of those treated at the plantations’ hos- 
pitals and dispensaries are persons hav- 
ing no employment connection with the 
company. 

The company has also put into effect 
a compensation system for injured em- 
ployees. It operates a hydroelectric 
generating plant capable of producing 
1,500 kilowatt hours of power with Li- 
berian employees trained by the com- 
pany's engineering staff. It has car- 
ried on a broad agricultural research 
program in establishing a variety of food 
and other crops in its experimental 
gardens, 

One of Liberia’s greatest needs has 
been for more and better roads. The 
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building of them, therefore, became a 
major item in the Firestone program. 
Since 1926 the company has built 225 
miles of primary roads within the plan- 
tation limits and has constructed 200 
miles of primary roads and bridges for 
the Liberian Government below cost. 
And the company maintains sections of 
these without any cost to the Liberian 
Government. 

One of the thrilling results of this 
road-building program was that as the 
roads moved forward small businesses 
sprung up and the areas along the road- 
ways became productive of food supplies 
and products for export. 

Because of Firestone training of native 
personnel, many of the more forward- 
looking mechanics, truck drivers, medi- 
cal assistants, and construction work- 
ers, and others set themselves up in busi- 
ness or joined with others in carrying on 
the trades they had learned. Today, 
throughout the country, many former 
Firestone employees are engaged in the 
mechanical trades which make an auto- 
motive transportation system possible. 

But the most dramatic instance, per- 
haps, of the accomplishments which can 
be fostered by a combination of financial 
assistance, technical aid, and example is 
the rubber plantation industry the Li- 
berian people themselves have created 
with the assistance of Firestone. 

As Firestone began planting rubber, 
scores of Liberians, including former 
Presidents C. D. B. King and Edwin Bar- 
clay and former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the late James Cooper, began the 
planting of rubber. 

Other native farmers secured seeds 
from Firestone and planted thousands 
of rubber trees. The research and 
planting staff of the company provided 
materials as well as advice and aid in 
the planting and production of rubber. 

From this planting program and the 
Firestone training programs, there is to- 
day in Liberia a growing nucleus of in- 
dependent businessmen and farmers 
without which no country can advance 
and prosper, 

Today there are more than 600 inde- 
pendent Liberian rubber planters pro- 
ducing for the market. During 1951 
they accounted for 4,500,000 pounds of 
rubber. Within the next 10 years that 
production is expected to increase many 
times. 

I have heard it said by many author- 
ities that the model of a public-spirited, 
enlightened program in a foreign coun- 
try is to be found in Liberia—where it 
was started 26 years ago. The evidence 
substantiates that statement. 

Mr. R. Earle Anderson in his book, 
Liberia, America’s African Friend, pub- 
lished only a few weeks ago by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, said this 
of the Firestone program in that coun- 
try: 

The success of the Firestone project in 
Liberia furnishes abundant proof of the 
soundness of a business policy that looks 
to the fundamental welfare of the people of 
the country where it operates, and to that 
of its own employees. There has been no 
paternalism in this policy, no catering to 
false socialistic ideas. But it has recognized 
that the African natives who make up the 
great labor force of the plantations are hu- 
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man beings (a fact that has too often been 
lost sight of in colonial Africa) and that the 
health and happiness of the workers and 
a gradual improvement in their economic 
condition are important elements in sound 
management. 


That was said by a man who made an 
independent survey of the country. He 
was a disinterested, objective observer. 

But one who is a native Liberian and, 
therefore, totally interested and subjec- 
tive, had much the same feelings. His 
Excellency W. V. S. Tubman, President 
of the Republic of Liberia, at the dedi- 
cation last January of the Liberian In- 
stitute, said: 

The relations between the Firestone enter- 
prises and Liberia constitute a unique ex- 
ample of mutual assistance and confidence. 


And referring to the research center, 
he added: 

The Government and people of Liberia 
consider this yet another gratifying and sig- 
nificant manifestation of the statesmanship 
identified with the Firestone family. 


Reflections of an Immigrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to call to the attention 
of the House of Representatives an ad- 
dress delivered before the Illinois chap- 
ter, Chicago, Sons of the American Revo- 
lution, June 11, 1952, by Aled P. Davies. 
As a resident of Porter County in the 
Second Congressional District, Mr. 
Davies is one of my constituents. The 
following remarks should be an inspira- 
tion to all Americans, whether this is 
their land by reason of birth or by 
adoption: 


Why do people emigrate from their native 
lands and immigrate into a new land? The 
whole story of the human race has been the 
story of the immigrant. Since the begin- 
ning of time, the white man has moved 
westward for economic or poiitical reasons, 

For cons of time that coalition of Goidel, 
Celt, Brython, Pict, and Roman, which is 
now known as a Welshman, sat on the out- 
ward fringes of Western Europe, barred from 
further emigration by the restless and vast 
Atlantic. Then came the discovery of the 
New World. For the past 300 years there 
has not been a year that a Welshman or a 
Welshwoman has not come to the Americas. 

When I arrived here in 1929, I was coming 
to a new land, but a country that was a 
household word in my home, having been 
brought up in the Gladstonian liberal tradi- 
tion. On my mother’s bookshelves were The 
Life of Lincoln, the biography of Benjamin 
Franklin, and a book now seldom seen, From 
Log Cabin to White House, the life of Presi- 
dent Garfield, and Letters of Love and Labor, 
by Sam Jones, mayor of Toledo. So, I was 
not coming into a foreign land in the true 
sense of something strange and something 
fearful. 

When I was a very small boy, one of our 
great weekly treats was for my sister, brother, 
and me to be able to get to mother’s bed- 
room on a Sunday morning, bright and early, 


where she—poor woman—had to entertain us 
with Bible stories. But occasionally, even in 
the strict Calvinistic atmosphere of my home, 
mother would relent and after much per- 
suasion, would tell us stories about her visit 
to America as a young lady, in 1903. She 
would tell about the skyscrapers of New 
York—the Flatiron Building—Petoskey, 
Mich., ou a summer day, rocking chairs in 
railroad stations. 

Even in 1929 the movies had shown us in 
Wales something about the power, something 
about the greatness, something about the 
weakness and something about the foolish- 
ness of America. I was not prepared, how- 
ever for what I found. I was probably better 
equipped than most immigrants. I could 
speak the English language and I had rela- 
tives scattered throughout the Middle West 
and the East, and even as far west as Cali- 
fornia, although I had never met them. 

It took me many, many years eyen to con- 
ceive of what makes America. I was, of 
course, duly impressed by the tall buildings 
of New York, by the rushing traffic, by 
the good food and beautiful women, and by 
the immensity of the distance from New 
York City to Toledo, Ohio, my destination. 
Many immigrants arrive in New York on 
Monday and feel that they should become 
citizens on Tuesday. I defy any man to be 
able to gain the understanding or feel the 
responsibility of citizenship in any period 
short of 5 years—and preferably 10. 

I know that America has been, and still 
is, the haven for the persecuted, the fright- 
ened, the lost, the weary, and the broken. I 
was neither lost, weary, broken nor perse- 
cuted. To me, coming to America was a 
great adventure, and living in America is still 
a great adventure, where a man can make 
his own opportunity on his own strength. 
Maybe I am old-fashioned, but I am immedi- 
ately suspicious of a man who, for whatever 
reason, decries the land of his birth and 
welcomes, without question and with open 
arms, another form of government in an- 
other land too quickly. 

I found that I agreed with Sir Walter 
Scott, “Breathes there a man with soul so 
dead who never to himself hath said, ‘this is 
my own, my native land’.” I assure you, 
gentlemen, that when I came to America I 
was proud of my British citizenship; proud 
of 2,000 years of Welsh and Celtic tradition; 
proud of the free government that my peo- 
ple had helped establish on these small 
islands off the west coast of Europe; proud 
of the far-flung empire that my ancestors 
and forefathers had helped to build, and I 
was in no mood to bow my head and apolo- 
gize for the free government that my people 
had fought and died to establish under the 
British Crown, and say that I had now ar- 
rived in heaven—I am now in America. 

I think there has been too much of that 
type of approach to citizenship in the United 
States. 

The pride and knowledge of British tradi- 
tion that I had, in due course became the 
foundation of a more mature pride in the 
American tradition. I found how British 
ideas had been taken by the founding fath- 
ers and carried onward to a higher and bet- 
ter plane; how the idea of personal liberty 
which first won in the field of Runnymede 
had been in Philadelphia in 1789, adopted 
in the inviolate terms of the Bill of Rights, 
the first amendments to the United States 
Constitution. 

I realize how the sense of loyalty and re- 
sponsibility to the intangible which I as a 
boy in Britain gave the sovereign should be 
and can be translated and added to a greater 
and deeper loyalty and responsibility to the 
Constitution and the flag of the United 
States. 

A good friend of mine in Washington, a 
representative of one of the great British 
newspapers and one of the most competent 
observers of the American scene, agreed with 
me 3 weeks ago, when the President moved 
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to seize the steel industry, that there is 
something in the blood of an American—be 
he native born, descended from revolution- 
ary soldiers such as you are, or lately a cit- 
izen of this country—that revolts at any 
move to weaken or destroy his constitutional 
liberties by tampering with the Constitution. 
While experts were arguing that the Supreme 
Court would not support Judge Pine's im- 
mortal decision, this Englishman and I 
agreed that if the Supreme Court failed to 
sustain this decision limiting the power of 
the President, the people of the United States 
would immediately, through their elected 
representatives, demand and adopt a con- 
stitutional amendment limiting the powers 
of the Executive. 

It was my privilege in 1937 to play a small 
part in another constitutional crisis, when 
the then President—acting, I am sure, sin- 
cerely and according to what he considered 
the public weal—attempted to pack the Su- 
preme Court. I shall never forget how 
Members of the United States Senate, who 
had disagreed among themselves on every 
political and economic question in preced- 
ing years, united in their determination to 
preserve the political inviolability of the 
Supreme Court. It was my privilege to work 
closely with Senators Carter Glass, of Vir- 
ginia, Bridges, of New Hampshire, King, of 
Utah, O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, Borah, of 
Idaho, McCarran, of Nevada, George, of Geor- 
gia, Wheeler, of Montana, and Burke, of 
Nebraska; and in the House, with Pettingill, 
of Indiana, Sumners, of Texas, Drury, of Vir- 
ginia, Halleck, of Indiana, Ditter, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Cox, of Georgia. Again I say, 
these men had not agreed on other poli- 
tical and economic questions which had been 
before the Senate and House for the pre- 
ceding 30 years, but like old warhorses, hear- 
ing the trumpet, arose as one man to defy 
the most popular President the country had 
ever seen and to carry on a delaying action 
until such time as the people of the United 
States could express themselves on this 
great constitutional question. 

You will recall what happened. The Pres- 
ident had to surrender and had to bow to 
the popular will, and the Supreme Court 
bill died, as it should have. 

No man can take part in such stirring 
times without feeling a deep humility, so 
when the time came for me to take my oath 
of citizenship and to renounce my allegiance 
to the King of England, I must confess to 
you gentlemen, that I did not do it joy- 
ously but seriously, with the full knowledge 
of what I was giving up and what I was 
taking on. I became a citizen in the Fed- 
eral District Court in Richmond, Va., and I 
will never forget, when the clerk of the 
court asked me did I now renounce all alle- 
giance to all princes and potentates and, 
more especially, to one George the Sixth, by 
the Grace of God King of England, Ireland, 
and Dominions Beyond the Seas, I hesitated, 
I am afraid that my pause was embarras- 
singly long. The clerk said, “You answer, 
‘I do,’”—and then I found I couldn't say 
anything and I looked up and on the court- 
room wall saw the pictures of Thomas Jeff- 
erson, James Madison, and George Wash- 
ington, and other great Virginians who had 
been Presidents of the United States. Sud- 
denly I realized, “Why, I’m not giving up 
anything. I’m joining other men who 
took the Anglo-Saxon-Celtic philosophy of 
free government to a broader and higher and 
more majestic plane. The reason Thomas 
Jefferson's picture helped me is that the an- 
cestral home of the Jefferson family is on 
the brow of one of our Welsh mountains 
and I realized that Thomas Jefferson, John 
Adams, James Madison, James Monroe, John 
Quincy Adams, William H. Harrison, James A. 
Garfield, and Benjamin Harrison were all 
men of Welsh blood—that 17 signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were of Welsh 
blood—and I remembered Washington's quo- 
tation, “Good Welshmen make good Ameri- 
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cans” and I took the oath. I have never 
regretted it. 

I made some kind of a record. I became 
a citizen of the United States on Tuesday 
and was granted an American passport on 
Wednesday and left the country for Britain 
on Thursday. 

When I arrived in London, as a guest of 
the British Ministry of Food, I found that 
if I was to eat I had to have a ration card. 
Before I could have a ration card I had to 
have an alien registration card, so I went to 
the Bow Street police station, famous in 
song and story, to make application. I was 
given a long, green form on which I was 
asked to give the names of both sets of my 
grandparents, my father and mother and 
nationality, my nationality at birth and pres- 
ent nationality, and when and if I had 
changed it. When I finished, I handed the 
form to a cockney sergeant, who looked at it 
and said, Mr. Dyvies, there's some mistake 
‘ere. You were born in this long, orrible 
place in Wales (he could not pronounce the 
name of my village) and you are a British 
subject and now American since last Tues- 
day. Mr. Dyvies, you are not an American, 
yon have dual nationality.” I pointed out 
very carefully to the sergeant that the 
Treaty of Paris terminating the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the Constitution of the 
United States specifically prohibited dual 
nationality and that I was an American 
citizen. He brushed aside my objections, but 
I insisted upon seeing the inspector, where- 
upon I was taken to the lower depths of the 
police station—a bomb-proof shelter—where 
the majestic inspector—better than six feet 
tall and carrying the campaign ribbons of 
the Boer War and the First World War said 
to the sergeant, “Yiz, what is it Bert?” and 
Sergeant Bert informed him that I claimed 
to be an American and that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly be American since I was British up to 
the beginning of the previous week. The in- 
spector said, “Let me see ‘is passport.” I 
turned over to him the green passport of a 
citizen of the United States. He glanced at 
it and tossed it on the table in front of Bert 
and said, “Sorry, Bert, e has renounced His 
Britannic Majesty—’e’s nothing but an 
aylien.” The sergeant took me sadly back to 
the courtroom, gave me my alien identity 
card with these words of benediction: “ Ere 
you are, Mr. Dyvies, what will your people in 
Wales think of you? Tut, tut.” 

I told my two small sons, born in the 
United States and who, incidentally, through 
their mother’s blood—a Tatum and Hume 
of Virginia—are eligible to apply for mem- 
bership in your great society, that the mar- 
riage of Wales and America is not something 
recent but something that took place 250 
some years ago. 

Last summer, my boys, Mrs. Davies, and I 
went to visit the battlefield of Yorktown. As 
we came down the road from Williamsburg, 
after looking at the Welsh slates on the roof 
of the Governor’s Palace, from Precelley 
Quarry in Wales, the first redoubt of the 
British Army that we ran into was the Royal 
Welsh Fusillier redoubt, the old 43rd Regi- 
ment of Light Foot. This was the regiment, 
gentlemen, that at the point of the bayonet 
took Breeds Hill, otherwise known as Bunker 
Hill. They were the last regiment to sur- 
render at Yorktown. But, I venture to say, 
there were just as many Welshman fighting 
in the Continental Army as in the British. 

I can’t pass over the revolutionary period 
without making this one point. The Amer- 
ican Revolution was a revolution in the true 
sense. I am sure that you all realize that 
only a minority of the people in the 13 
Colonies were interested in the revolution. 
In the beginning, the vast majority were 
either uninterested or actively opposed to a 
change in the status quo. You know that 
thousands of colonial Americans were inter- 
ested in the preservation of law and order, 
of established government and of the estab- 
lished church—in fact, there were 32 regi- 


ments of colonial Americans fighting with 
the British Army—and hoped to keep the 
colonies a little England beyond the seas, 
It was not to be, and thank God for that. 
Out of the smoke and death and flame of 
the Revolutionary War—the first American 
civil war, which up to Yorktown it really was, 
and after the termination of the second 
American Civil War in 1865, came the cul- 
mination of a great dream—‘a Nation con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.” 

At Gettysburg was uttered the benedic- 
tion on the work started by your ancestors 
in the revolution and carried on by their 
sons’ sons in the Civil War. 

The battle for free government is never 
over. What was started at Runnymede was 
not finished at Philadelphia, The first lap 
was finished at Philadelphia in 1789. The 
mere fact that we have amended the Con- 
stitution so many times since, without weak- 
ening it, is an indication that free govern- 
ment is a living thing and not a dead idea. 

The Sons of the American Revolution have 
a grave responsibility. While cherishing the 
past, you must look to the future and be 
as impatient of tyranny and bad government 
as your illustrious ancestors were, and to 
lead your fellow Americans as the rightful 
heirs to a revolutionary tradition. 

Meditating and worshiping a tomb is a fine 
thing. Building a greater and better monu- 
ment of the present for the future is more 
inspiring. When my sons become Sons of 
the American Revolution, if they can gain 
the honor, I hope they—while cherishing 
and honoring the few spots of blood in their 
veins which they gained from their revolu- 
tionary ancestors who fought in the Con- 
tinental Army—will know and appreciate 
that their bodies contain a much greater 
proportion of blood of hundreds of immi- 
grants who came to this great land after the 
revolution—but who have played their part 
in making the land that it is. Let us hope 
that these sons of ours will build it into a 
greater and finer Nation in the future. 


Tribute to a Weatherman Who Lived 
Close to God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago the distinguished colleague 
of the two Senators from Florida repre- 
senting the Jacksonville District in the 
House of Representatives had the mis- 
fortune to lose his father, who was an 
unusual citizen, very highly respected, 
who had made a record for good service 
in the Weather Bureau of our Nation 
which, I think, has never been equaled. 
He served for nearly 50 years as a mem- 
ber of the Weather Bureau and had been 
the head of the Jacksonville office for 
many years prior to his retirement. I 
think I can truthfully say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there was no more highly re- 
spected citizen of Jacksonville or of our 
State than was Mr. Walter J. Bennett, 
the father of Representative CHARLES E. 


BENNETT. 

In behalf of my colleague IMr. 
SMATHERS] and myself, I should like to 
place in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, by 
unanimous consent, an editorial taken 
from the Florida Times-Union of Thurs- 
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day, June 26, 1952, appropriately en- 
titled “Tribute to a Weatherman Who 
Lived Close to God.” 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


TRIBUTE TO A WEATHERMAN WHo LIVED CLOSE 
To Gop 


Several years ago an editorial appeared in 
the Times-Union under the title “Weather- 
men Who Live Close to God.” The writer 
of that tribute to the men of Uncle Sam's 
meteorological service had been associated 
rather intimately as a reporter with the local 
office of the United States Weather Bureau 
and had derived great inspiration from his 
contacts with Walter J. Bennett, who died 
here this week. 

A veteran of nearly half a century as a 
Government meteorologist, Mr. Bennett was 
ever aware of the limitations of a forecaster 
in dealing with the elements. He was cogni- 
zant of the fact that a weatherman can only 
try to predict the weather—that the rains 
and the clouds, the sun and the winds, move 
according to the will of a divine power and 
not to conform with man-made rules. 

A faithful cnd consecrated Government 
servant, Mr. Bennett was also a Christian 
gentleman, whom to know was something 
akin to a spiritual experience. 

To have Mr. Bennett as a friend was to 
know the meaning of real friendship. 

Jacksonville citizens join the Bennett fam- 
ily in mourning the loss of a devoted hus- 
band and father. 


Application of Wagering Taxes to Suit and 
Merchandise Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, by request, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorD a memorandum relating 
to the application of wagering taxes to 
suit and merchandise clubs, prepared by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Taxation, dated June 20, 1952. I 
understand that the reason for my hav- 
ing been requested to ask that this be 
printed in the Appendix was a ruling by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that suit and merchandise clubs are 
subject to the wagering tax imposed by 
the Revenue Act of 1951. The joint com- 
mittee has had its staff study the mat- 
ter. The staff has prepared a statement 
which seems to me to clarify the issue in 
this matter, and I think it should ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

APPLICATION OF WAGERING TAXES TO SUIT AND 
MERCHANDISE CLUBS 

On May 22, 1952, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue ruled that suit clubs and 
merchandise clubs are subject to the wager- 
ing taxes imposed by the Revenue Act of 
1951 (Com.-Mim. Coll. No. 6814). 

Suit and merchandise clubs are operated 
by retail merchants, and the commissioner’s 
ruling describes their general method of op- 
eration as follows: 
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“One hundred persons pay $1 a week for 
a period of 30 weeks, and after the second 
week one person’s name is drawn from a 
members’ list and the winner receives $30 
worth of merchandise for the $2 paid and 
is not required to make any further pay- 
ments. The second person receives $30 
worth of merchandise for the $3 paid in, and 
so on until the 30 weeks expire. However, 
each member in the club receives the full 
$30 in trade, credit, or payment on account. 
Should any member drop out before the 
expiration of the 30-week period, he receives 
the amount he has paid in trade, credit, or 
on account.” 

On the basis of the above statement of 
facts, the Bureau has ruled that suit clubs 
or merchandise clubs operated in the man- 
ner described meet the definition of a lottery 
conducted for profit for the purposes of the 
wagering taxes. 

The committee reports on the Revenue Act 
of 1951 states that the term “lottery” is in- 
tended to mean “any scheme for the dis- 
tribution of property by chance among per- 
sons who have paid or have agreed to pay a 
valuable consideration for the chance, 
whether called a lottery, raffle, gift enter- 
prise, or some other name.” (H. Rept. No. 
586, 82d Cong., Ist sess., p. 56; S. Rept. No. 
781, 82d Cong., ist sess., p. 114). This is a 
generally accepted definition of the term, 
(See, for example, Black’s Law Dictionary, 
3d edition.) A suit club or merchandise 
club, as described in the Bureau ruling, 
may well fall within the scope of this tech- 
nical definition of a lottery. 

However, section 3285 of the Internal 
Revenue Code (relating to the tax on wagers) 
does not impose a tax simply with respect to 
any contribution to a lottery. The tax is 
imposed on wagers, and the term “wagers” 
is defined to mean, insofar as it relates to 
lotteries, any wager placed in a lottery con- 
ducted for profit.” Thus, the mere finding 
of the existence of a lottery is not in itself 
sufficient to create liability for either the 
tax on wagers or the occupational tax im- 
posed with respect to the receipt of wagers. 
In addition to a finding of the existence of a 
lottery, it must also be established (1) that a 
“wager” was made and (2) that the lottery 
was “conducted for profit.” 

The term “wager” is not comprehensively 
defined in the Internal Revenue Code, its 
meaning being left dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon common understanding. A wager, 
as usually defined and as commonly under- 
stood, refers to something which is risked on 
the outcome of an uncertain event. Such a 
concept would clearly seem to require that 
there be present a risk of loss or other posi- 
tive detriment. That this concept of a 
wager was the one intended by Congress to be 
applicable with respect to the wagering taxes 
is made manifest by the committee reports 
on the Revenue Act of 1951. For example, 
the Ways and Means Committee report states, 
at page 59: “A wager is intended, of course, 
to be the amount risked by the person plac- 
ing the bet rather than the amount which 
he stands to win.” This construction is also 
adopted by the Treasury regulations. (Sec, 
325.26 (a) of regulations 132.) Under the 
method of operation of suit clubs as de- 
scribed in the Bureau ruling, a contributor 
to such a club stands no risk of loss whatso- 
ever. At the worst, he receives in merchan- 
dise the full market value of his contribu- 
tion, although most contributors receive 
more than the value of their contribution. 
Any contributor may withdraw from the club 
at any time, and, when he does so, he is en- 
titled to merchandise equal in value to the 
full amount of his contributions. It seems 
clear, therefore, that the payments made by 
such a contributor cannot be construed prop- 
erly as wagers. This opinion is reenforced 
when one considers the status of the con- 
tribution made by the last remaining mem- 
ber of the club. His final contribution is 
made in consideration of a completely certain 


event, namely, the receipt of merchandise of 
a fixed and predetermined value. 

That a contribution to a suit club or mer- 
chandise club is not a wager within the 
meaning of chapter 27A of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code is further borne out by the fact 
that a lottery to be taxable must be one 
which is conducted for profit. Under the 
statement of facts assumed by the Bureau 
ruling, it is clear that the merchant who 
operates the suit club or merchandise club 
does not directly profit from its operation. 
This is because each contributor except one 
receives merchandise which has a greater 
market value than the amount of his indi- 
v:dual contribution. The one remaining 
contributor receives merchandise equal in 
value to the amount of his contribution. Of 
course, it is recognized that the operators of 
such clubs must in fact incur some advan- 
tage from their operation. However, such 
advantages, if any, are not in the form of 
direct financial gain, but rather take the 
form of advertising, the creation of good will, 
the attraction of customers into the place 
of business, and similar possible benefits. 
Thus, they do not represent gains which 
arise directly from the operation of the club, 
but are purely incidental and collateral in 
character. It can readily be seen that such 
advantages, if they in fact exist, are purely 
conjectural in nature. They cannot be 
measured any more than they can be proven, 
The committee reports indicate, as an ex- 
ample of the operation of a pool or lottery 
for profit, the case where a person appro- 
priates to himself a percentage of the amount 
contributed to the pool or lottery or requires 
a fee for the privilege of contributing to the 
pool or lottery. Such a state of facts does 
not exist with respect to the suit clubs to 
which the Bureau ruling relates. Further- 
more, the reports describe a nonprofit pool or 
lottery in part as one in which all of the 
contributions are distributed to the winner 
or winners. This is clearly true with re- 
spect to suit clubs or merchandise clubs in 
view of the fact that merchandise of a value 
in excess of the amounts contributed is 
ultimately distributed. 

On the basis of the above discussion, it 
seems clear that a contribution to a suit 
club or merchandise club is not a wager nor 
is it a contribution to a lottery conducted 
for profit, and the recent ruling of the 
Bureau appears not to be in accord either 
with the express language of the statute or 
with the intent of Congress as outlined in 
the pertinent committee reports. 


Assemblyman D. Mallory Stephens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “A Good Man Retires,” comment- 
ing on the retirement of one of New 
York State’s finest public servants, As- 
semblyman D. Mallory Stephens, after 
27 years in the New York State Legis- 
lature. The editorial was published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of June 26. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

A Goop MaN Rrrmrs 


Assemblyman D. Mallory Stephens, after 
27 years in the New York Legislature, has de- 
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cided against running for reelection. Mr. 
Stephens is by no means a graybeard; he is 
only 58. But he feels that the time has come 
to ease up, and has informed his fellow Re- 
publicans of Putnam County to that effect. 
All who know the hard-working chairman 
of the ways and means committee will agree 
that Albany is losing one of its most intelli- 
gent and effective lawmakers. 

It can be safely said that very little of im- 
portance happened in the legislature with- 
out Assemblyman Stephens taking a signifi- 
cant part. His committee had charge of the 
purse strings. Finance, taxation, housing, 
rent control were among the many subjects 
which he knew intimately. He was a lead- 
ing participant in Governor Dewey's weekly 
conferences of party leaders on legislative 
policy. He had expert knowledge of New 
Tork City’s fiscal problems, and here a com- 
bination of sympathetic understanding and 
insistence on the keystone of economy will 
be particularly missed. This state's rent 
control administration, a legislative land- 
mark, can in considerable degree be credited 
to him. All in all, Assemblyman Stephens 
has been an enlightened conservative who 
worked with great ability and industry at 
the job of legislation. Such public servants 
are rare; they come as the result of devotion 
and long experience. Albany won't be the 
same without D. Mallory Stephens. 


Tax Cases of Frank Costello and Phil 
Kastel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “They Can’t Be That Stupid,” 
published in the Tampa Sunday Tribune, 
of Tampa, Fla., on June 22, 1952. The 
editorial deals with the tax cases of 
racketeers Frank Costello and Phil Kas- 
tel. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 


THEY Can’t Be THAT STUPID 


Is there no bottom to the bog of cor- 
ruption into which the Federal tax collect- 
ing system has fallen under the Truman 
administration? 

New evidence of the depth of rottenness 
comes in separate disclosures at Miami and 
Washington. 

In Miami. a Federal grand jury reported 
that prosecution in one open-and-shut case 
had been dropped on the ground the tax- 
payer’s “mental health” prohibited a trial. 
This considerate decision was reached soon 
after the head of the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau in Washington and his chief counsel 
had been lavishly entertained at the Miami 
Beach home of the taxpayer’s lawyer. 

Although “many of the Internal Revenue 
Officials of this area” attended a cocktail 
party given by the defense lawyer, the grand 
jury said it found no evidence of irregular 
action on the part of local officials. It laid 
the blame squarely on Washington. 

“It is the centralized control and veil of 
secrecy surrounding all of the investigations 
and hearings on income tax matters, until 
the taxpayer is indicted by a grand jury, 
that breeds ‘influence peddlers,’ name 
droppers’ and ‘proposition men',“ the jury 
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charged. It recommended that United 
States district attorneys be given direct au- 
thority to handle tax fraud cases in their 
areas instead of taking orders from Washing- 
ton. 

In Washington, fact-digging Senator Wu 
Liams, of Delaware, turned up the informa- 
tion that two of the Nation's best-known 


racketeers, Frank Costello, of New York, and. 


Dandy Phil Kastel, of New Orleans, also had 
received exceptionally kind treatment from 
Internal Revenue. Tax claims totaling $315,- 
000 against Kastel were canceled; a 625.000 
claim against the free-spending Costello was 
left standing for years and was finally col- 
lected in 1944 only because he carelessly 
lost a $27,000 bankroll in a taxicab and the 
money was turned over to New York police. 

Senator WIILIAus contrasted the Federal 
tax collector's benevolent attitude toward the 
well-heeled crooks with its hounding of a 
poor and crippled pensioner in Dallas who 
owed $3.90 in taxes. For this debt, he said, 
Government agents threatened to seize the 
man’s home. 

The extraordinary charity shown toward 
Kastel and Costello can be explained in only 
one of two ways: (1) Corrupt influence, or 
(2) utter stupidity. We cannot believe the 
men who work on the higher levels of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau are that stupid. 

Senator WILIAusS said the $315,000 of tax 
claims canceled in Kastel's case were marked 
off during the last 15 years. That could take 
the case back to 1935. 

The Treasury Department's excuse, he said, 
was that it was unable to find “any assets be- 
longing to Kastel which could be attached 
for taxes.” The same excuse was given for the 
long failure to collect Costello’s overdue debt. 

We now quote from the New Orleans sec- 
tion of the third interim report of the Ke- 
fauver Crime Investigating Committee of the 
United States Senate: 

“From 1936 to 1946, the successive com- 
panies of the transplanted New Yorker, Phil 
Kastel, and his New York partners, Frank 
Costello and Jake Lansky, in cooperation 
with the local gentry such as the narcotics 
vendor, Carlos Marcella, operated slot ma- 
chines illegally and openly throughout New 
Orleans. 

“They created a monopolistic arrangement 
whereby only the machines of their syndi- 
cate would be permitted. They built up a 
business with a profitin the millions. * * * 

“The Beverly Club opened in (Jefferson) 
parish in 1945, just in time to provide Kastel 
and Costello with a refuge for their New 
Orleans enterprises. His original partners, 
Kastel told the committee, were Costello, 
A, A. Rickefors, Carlos Marcella, and Lansky, 
When the latter sold his 20-percent interest 
he received $100,000 for it. Costello admitted 
to a 20-percent interest in the club, also re- 
ceived first $1,000 a month and then 81.500 
a month salary to act as good-will agent and 
talent scout for its night-club shows.” 

Thus we see that all the time the Internal 
Revenue Bureau was canceling Kastel’s tax 
debts and refraining from collecting Cos- 
tello's because there were no assets,” both 
tradesmen in crime were stuffing their 
pockets with profits from clearly visible en- 
terprises in New Orleans. 

Not even a blind internal revenue agent 
could be unaware of what all the law-en- 
forcement officers and underworld characters 
in New Orleans surely knew. 

The Treasury now has set agents to check- 
ing the Costello-Eastel returns and has re- 
instated that smelly Miami case. Internal 
Revenue's chief counsel at that time has 
resigned. So have some others in the Bureau. 

But we don’t think forced confessions of 
error and official ‘fade-outs will satisfy the 
American people. 

Any favoritism in the collection of taxes is 
a crime against all citizens who pay their just 
assessments, When that discrimination 
reaches the point of forgiving the racketeer's 
€315,000 debt while demanding the wage- 


earner’s $3.90, the crime is compounded a 
thousandfold. The responsible officials ought 
not to get away with a hasty resignation; 
they ought to be prosecuted if sufficient evi- 
dence of guilt can be found. 

Attorney General McGranery has talked a 
lot, since his appointment, about proceeding 
against corruption in Government. If he 
means it, here is a fine place to start. 


The Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relative to the merchant marine entitled 
“United States Lines’ Head Calls Ship 
Fruition of a Great Dream,” written by 
Gen. John M. Franklin, president of the 
United States Lines. q 

Mr. President, the completion of the 
new superliner, the steamship United 
States, is an event of such significance 
alike to the wartime as well as the peace- 
time interests of our country that it de- 
serves to be brought to the attention of 
the American people in every possible 
way. It is for this reason that I am 
asking unanimous consent to have this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The United States Lines, which will 
operate the vessel, and all those Ameri- 
can firms which, as General Franklin 
points out, contributed to its production, 
deserve the utmost commendation for 
their foresight and cooperation. This 
splendid modern vessel not only will 
serve to uphold the prestige and mari- 
time traditions of our Nation in peace- 
time, but it will also be a tremendous 
asset as well to our Armed Forces in 
event of hostilities in that it is designed 
for quick conversion for use as a troop 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States LINES’ Heap CALLS SHIP FRUI- 
TION OF A GREAT DREAM— MANUFACTURERS, 
SCIENTISTS, ARTISTS Dip Pioneer WORK IN 
BUILDING VESSEL WITHOUT A PEER | 

(By Gen. John M. Franklin) 


Far beyond the natural pride a steamship 
man has in the possession of a fine liner, we 
of the United States Lines feel a special kind 
of satisfaction in knowing that we had an 
important part in presenting to the people of 
America, for their use, a ship without a peer 
anywhere in the world. 

It should be stressed that this is strictly 
a project in which only the pronoun “we” is 
acceptable. It is definitely a we“ operation. 

The steamship United States is a superior 
product in which the qualities that have 
made our country great shine through in 
every facet, in her great speed, in her simple 
but beautiful lines and tasteful decorations 
and furnishings, in her unparalleled safety 
and stability. 

And because it is an achievement in which 
so many skilled hands played their roles, it 
is no part of egotism for us here at the 
United States Lines to be proud. Every 
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American who sees this ship can be per- 
sonally proud. 


SIGNIFICANCE TO NATION 


One reason the United States Lines is en- 
titled to be gratified at the major part we 
played in the conception and construction of 
the new liner is the ship’s significance to the 
Nation as a leading world power. For the 
first time since more than half a century 
ago when the St. Louts, New York, Philadel- 
phia, and St. Paul were among the crack ships 
on the North Atlantic, an American ship fly- 
ing the same house flag will compete with 
the finest and fastest foreign-flag ships in 
service. 

The merchant marine of this country tra- 
ditionally has had a history of peaks and 
valleys, but not even at past zeniths of mari- 
time influence have we been able to match 
the best of our competitors. We now have a 
ship that will do that. 

Gibbons & Cox, the designers, and the 
Newport News Shipbutiding and Dry Dock 
Co., of Virginia, the builders, have performed 
brilliantly, as everyone who inspects or trav- 
els on the United States will see. But what 
the average layman will fail to realize is that 
scores of Ameri~an producers, manufacturers, 
scientists and artists pioneered in the pro-. 
duction of this vessel. 

They received orders to do what had never 
been done before. In every department of 
the liner, we called for production for which 
there was no precedent. New fabrics and 
new metals were developed. 

It was truly heart-warming to watch, 
through the years of planning and construc- 
tion, how the manufacturers took these 
strange orders, went back to the factories, 
put technicians to work, experimented, 
tested, and finally came up with the ma- 
terials. 

This ship is the fruition of a great dream. 
We have long thought of such a ship. It is 
almost superfluous to remark, as one looks 
at the result and watches her perform, that 
the shipyard executives and their staffs, down 
to the last man, worked with a sense of 
— of achievement. This is their ship, 

00. 
IDEA BORN 6 YEARS AGO 


It was more than 6 years ago when our 
company, in a meeting with the old Mari- 
time Commission, placed before the Gov- 
ernment shipping authorities our proposals 
for a long-range United States Lines pro- 
gram. This program included a new fast 
transatlantic passenger liner for the north 
Atlantic. At that time we notified the Gov- 
ernment that the company was prepared to 
expend its own funds to cover the cost of 
preparing plans for the new ship. 

There then began the long years of work 
in drawing the plans, working out the myriad 
details, preparing estimates and mapping 
out the schedule for construction and de- 
livery. Talks were initiated on the question 
of subsidy. 

On April 7, 1949, a contract was signed 
for the building of the vessel at Newport 
News. The agreement was signed by my- 
self, Vice Chairman Grenville Mellen, of the 
Maritime Commission, and J. B. Woodward, 
Jr., president of the shipyard. 

The keel of the ship was laid in February 
1950, and we were on our way in a single, 
tremendous ship construction enterprise 
without parallel or precedent in this coun- 
try. I think only those who were present 
when the first piece of steel went in and who 
could watch the great structure grow up 
through a regular forest of shoring timbers 
to the final moment when, last month, she 
moved serenely down the waters of Hamp- 
ton Roads to take her place in the company 
of great ships, can fully comprehend what 
has been entailed in this task. 

Skill of the highest order, patience and 
a downright passion for perfection are writ- 
ten indestructibly into this fine example of 
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American know-how and industrial enter- 
Prise. 
HERE IS YOUR SHIP 


It has been said many times in the past 
that the American merchant marine is far 
more than an expression of industrial and 
commercial energy; that it is an invaluable 
“instrument of foreign policy,” and that as 
such, it must be maintained at full strength. 
To the American people we can say, Here 
is your ship.” 

She is a symbol of our way of life and of 
our times. She is an arm of our defense, and 
how effective she can be as a defense aux- 
iliary is something that must, for the most 
part, remain one of our official secrets. As an 
instrument of foreign policy, she will carry 
the flag and traditions of our Nation nobly; 
of that we may be sure. 

Now it remains for the American people 
to write the remainder of the story, for it is 
they who must support this ship, as indeed 
they should, and must give their allegiance 
to all of our merchant marine. 


Liquor Advertisements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
hereto a statement from the Trainman 
News of June 23, 1952, in which Gov. 
Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio, refers to a 
liquor advertisement appearing on 
Father’s Day. This is but additional 
evidence of the disgraceful appeal being 
made to teach our children to drink 
intoxicating beverages. I hope that the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce will soon grant hearings 
on the bill H. R. 2188, which would pre- 
vent such advertisements: 

As You Leap 


Gov. Frank J. Lausche, of Ohio, vigor- 
ously condemned a recent whisky advertise- 
ment which made a special appeal to the 
father-son relationship. Entitled “As You 
Lead, He Follows,” the ad, obviously timed 
for Father's Day, portrayed the hand of a 
small son clasping his father’s hand. The 
whisky sellers give assurance that as the 
father leads so the son will follow and the 
son will be “happy to see you reminiscing 
with old friends over a couple of drinks. 
* * + When he grows up, he'll borrow 
many of the ideas in your way of life for his 
own way of life.” 

To be sure, the ad urges moderation in 
drinking as a worthy example, but it also 
makes it plain that the son should grow up 
to be a drinker and a customer of the adver- 
tiser. Of the advertisement, Governor 
Lausche said: 

“I deplore and decry the type of advertise- 
ment sponsored by the House of Seagram in 
which they impliedly bring a child of tender 
years into their effort to sell their whisky 
products.” 

The Governor stated he was referring the 
advertisement to the Ohio Board of Liquor 
Control and the State liquor department. 
A regulation of the board requires its ap- 
proval before “portraying pictures of women, 
children, religious subjects, festive events or 

scenes” in liquor ads. 

We agree with the Governor of Ohio in 

‘his condemnation of this woefully bad taste 
in advertising. One need not be a prohibi- 
tionist to resent low-moral appeals. 


The entire justification for advertising is 
that it enlarges sales volumes of the products 
advertised. There is no reason to believe 
that the purpose of liquor advertisers is dif- 
ferent, even though they do use Dad's Day 
as a means of making a special appeal. 

Advertising copywriters have gone hog- 
wild in their imaginations, which they foist 
upon the public in the form of advertise- 
ments. This is true whether the subject 
matter of the advertisement be liquor or 
hatred for labor unions, or unreasonable 
condemnations of social and economic re- 
forms for the benefit of all the people. 

It is contrary to human nature to expect 
that newspapers, which profit from advertis- 
ing, will effectively protect its standards in 
the public interest. But it cannot be denied 
that all too frequently advertisers make a 
ruthless use of the right of freedom of ex- 
pression. In their low-moral appeals and in 
their high-pressure institutional advertise- 
ments, designed to propagandize the people 
and channel their thinking, advertisers are 
affording another sorry example of the abuse 
of democratic freedoms. They are shame- 
fully unaware of the vital truth that freedom 
of expression carries with it responsibility 
for having something worthy of freely ex- 
pressing. 


An Amateur Looks at Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I am happy to include herewith 
most instructive articles recently written 
by Mr. Basil L. Walters, executive editor 
of the Chicago Daily News and the 
Knight newspapers. Mr. Walters, who 
has recently returned from an exten- 
sive swing through Europe herein re- 
ports in signally telling fashion the polit- 
ical and military situation on that con- 
tinent: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of June 
17, 1952] 


An AMATEUR Looks AT EUROPE—UNITED STATES 
OFFICIALS HELP STALIN BANKRUPT US—Hys- 
TERIA, Russ SECRET WEAPON BLAMED FOR 
Bic SPENDING 


(By Basil L. Walters) 


(Basil L. Walters, executive editor of the 
Daily News, has just returned from a swing 
through the big and little cities of Europe. 
This is the first of a number of articles deal- 
ing with his findings.) 

UNITED Nations, N. Y.—Several Europeans 
told me that American hysteria is Stalin's 
great secret weapon. 

Stalin is reported to have told his asso- 
ciates some years ago that the great advan- 
tage he held was due to the fact America 
feared war more than he did. 

Exploitation of this fear thereafter got first 
priority in the Russian cold-war strategy. 

Stalin’s goal was to cause America to 
bankrupt itself. 

He is assisted in this by Washington. Too 
many department heads raise their own pri- 
vate hysteria in order to frighten Congress 
into voting billions blindly. 

Those Europeans to whom I talked seem 
to fear the economic collapse of America 
more than they do the likelihood of advance 
into Europe of the Russian army. 

If America stays sound economically and 
maintains a sensible but less lavish interest 
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in world affairs, these Europeans are hopeful 
that their countries will escape the fate of 
Czechoslovakia. 

If, however, America bankrupts itself 
through squandering, they reason that an 
American isolationist reaction will be as ex- 
treme as they now regard some of the lavish 
American expenditures. 

A more moderate spending, with the fat 


tried out, is in order. 


The fact that the Canadian dollar is now 
worth more than the American dollar has 
had a sobering effect on some of our European 
friends. 

Reports are also reaching Europe that busi- 
ness is not as good in the States as it was. 

There were pointed questions about the 
latest corporation reports which show a de- 
cided drop in earnings. 

One businessman thinks all that is keep- 
ing employment up in America is a “politi- 
cal prosperity” based on inflationary Fed- 
eral spending. This, if continued, he warns, 
will bring a collapse that will make 1929 
“look like a prosperous era.“ 

In that case Stalin will have won the cold 
war. 

Our help program to date has done great 
good in Europe. That help has been appre- 
ciated more than surface indications would 
indicate. 

But Europeans who expressed greatest ap- 
preciation for that help are of the opinion 
that we should be shifting the burden back 
to the various nations. 

They think we can help the free world most 
pow by saving ourselves from economic col- 

apse. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of 
June 19, 1952] 


ORNERY AS A CHILD GETTING WELL— 
EUROPE IN ISOLATIONIST MOOD 


(By Basil L. Walters) 


UniTep Nations, N. Y.—Under a Commu- 
nist wall scribbling in Paris, “Americans, 
go home,” a GI wrote, “We agree.” 

Conscious that in private conversation 
many Europeans, even our friends, refer to 
us as “stupid rich Americans,” it is at times 
quite difficult to avoid agreeing with the GI. 

I live in what is frequently referred to as 
the “isolationist belt“ of America. But in 
every area of Europe I visited I found Euro- 
pean isolationist sentiment stronger than 
any American brand brewed in Chicago. 

In New York cocktail lounges, fountain- 
head of too much of our international think- 
ing, it would shatter the mirrors and corrode 
the chrome. 

A Vienna editor, who would probably lose 
his life if the Communists moved only a few 
miles west, called us “cold-war crazy.” Lord 
Beaverbrook in his newspaper told England 
to keep its troops off the continent. There 
is much opposition in both France and Ger- 
many to German rearmament. A Swiss inn- 
keeper said the trouble in the world was 
the result of people not minding their own 
business. 

And in Italy many posters read, No ties 
with Russia—no ties with America.” 

What actually is taking place perhaps is 
a rebirth of nationalism and independence. 
An increasing number of people want to be 
left alone to run their own affairs. 

It is perhaps a healthy sign. A certain 
amount of orneriness in a child after a long 
illness is always regarded as a definite sign 
of recovery. 

Maybe tired and sick old nations are like 
children. 

Isolationism is no more the proper word 
to apply to these people than it is to many 
Americans who, while vitally interested in 
the whole world, believe that the best way 
to be of help is to keep America itself strong 
and healthy. 

I found few people who are unappreci- 
ative of what America has done. 
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But I found many who thought the time 
had arrived for us to at least start turning 
Europe back to Europeans. 

They are not unmindful of the Russian 
threat. They do not want us to withdraw 
suddenly or leave them completely. They 
do feel, however, that the time is approach- 
ing when they must depend primarily on 
themselves, backed by our friendly but not 
paternalistic interest, and for the present by 
a strong armed force to neutralize the terror 
value of Stalin’s army. 

“We have managed to get along for many 
centuries,” they reason. Times have been 
good and times have been bad. There have 
been wars and threats of wars. There is 
no simple solution. Solutions have to 
evolve. 

“Great social waves cannot be stopped 
with a check book.” 

No matter how good our intentions or how 
sound our convictions about what is best for 
Europe and the world, our charity and our 
interference are outliving their welcome. 

We cannot get out completely. Unless we 
get out of the middle of the stage, however, 
the guy in the wings is likely to give us the 
hook. 


The Korean Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter from Evelyn J. Bossone 
and a newspaper article referring to a 
speech by Brig. Gen. Henry Darlington. 

Evelyn's letter asks many timely ques. 
tions with respect to the Korean conflict, 
to which all of the American people 
would like to know the answers, and I 
am placing it in the Recorp for the con- 
sideration of the Congress. 

I, frankly, don’t know the answers; 
and I call upon some member of the Tru- 
man administration to provide the an- 
swers to Evelyn's questions. 

The letter and article follow: 

JUNE 21, 1952. 


Hon. ROBERT T. Ross, 
Washington,D.C. . 

Dax CONGRESSMAN Ross: Last night I at- 
tended commencement exercises at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The guest speaker was the 
Honorable Frank C. Moore, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York. During his 
address to the graduates, he stressed the 
power of the spoken and written word. Since 
the enclosed article sums up my feelings 
and opinions much better than I can pos- 
sibly say them, I'm forwarding it with this 
letter. These words, in my opinion, are 
powerful; yet, are they powerful enough to 
influence the course of this muddled war in 
Korea? 

I am certain that this letter is not the 
only one you have received about this sub- 
ject. Where else can we turn, if not to our 
Congress, for some explanation of this 
lethargic manner in bringing about peace? 
It has become a farce and Americans are 
losing faith in their our country. It seems 
that we have become callous people who sit 
back in indifference while our American boys 
are losing their lives in a hopeless war, All 
wars are cruel but this is a hundred times 
worse because our military men do not even 
see the purpose of it. It is very distressing 
to visualize our boys so far away from home 


in a country which was practically unknown 
until the onset of this war. 

Sometime next week will mark the second 
year of our entrance into this useless war. 
Where are we to turn for answers to our 
many questions when even the high rank- 
ing generals admit the uselessness of this 
struggle? Every time I hear the radio reports 
of the truce talks I become filled with dis- 
gust and frustration. It seems like some 
sort of child’s play while innocent young 
men are dying. Why should they endure 
such terrible hardships while our lawmakers 
are content to sit back and let things take 
their own course? Where will it end? How 
many boys will have to die before something 
is done? These are the questions I would 
like to have answered. One problem remains 
to be solved before peace comes. When and 
how is this deadlock to be broken? Please 
let us know what action is being taken. I 
refuse to believe that we have become a 
Nation indifferent to the plight and suffer- 
ings of those who are part of this Nation. 
Let us not fail them. Let us bring them 
home where they belong. 

As a voter and, primarily, as a distressed 
human being, I turn to you for some answer 
and help. 

Put yourself in the position of those inno- 
cent young men. What would you be 
thinking? My main thoughts would be, 
“What am I doing here? What is my coun- 
try doing to get me home to my loved ones? 
How long will this go on? Will this be one 
of those wars that goes on endlessly?” 

Please advise me in any way that you can. 
We want to feel that our problems can be 
discussed with those whom we trust. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Yours very truly, 
EVELYN J. Bossone. 

Reco PARK, LONG ISLAND, N. L. 


TruMAN’s KOREA ACTIONS CRITICIZED BY 
CHAPLAIN 


Brig. Gen. Henry Darlington, Reserve chap- 
lain of the New York National Guard, se- 
verely criticized President Truman’s conduct 
of the Korean problem in an address yester- 
day at the annual memoria! service of 
Insurance Post No. 1081, American Legion, 
held at noon in Legion Memorial Square, 
opposite 80 Maiden Lane. 

“What is sapping American morale?” 
asked the former rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Heavenly Rest, 
Fifth Avenue, and Ninetieth Street. Can it 
be sorrow and outrage over the war in Korea, 
to which the American people were com- 
mitted without the consent of their Con- 
gress? Can it be the ever mounting casual- 
ties, now well over 100,000, in a war of cruelty 
and torture such as Americans have never 
witnessed, which a cynical President calls a 
police action? This war either our leaders 
do not want to, do not know how, or do 
not dare to win.” 


The Presidency Under the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp an address 
on the subject the Presidency Under 
the Constitution, delivered by me before 
the Institute of Public Affairs, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, last Thursday evening, 
June 26, 1952. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As always, it is a pleasure to come to 
Charlottesville, a privilege to come to the 
University of Virginia, and an honor to par- 
ticipate in the Institute of Public Affairs. 

Like all who know him, I hold President 
Darden in the highest esteem. And I take 
this opportunity to congratulate him upon 
the great work he is doing at this grand in- 
stitution which commemorates the wisdom 
of Jefferson with ever better education for 
each new generation. 

I wish also to pay my compliments to Dr. 
John L. Newcomb, and to the others who are 
responsible for the organization and annual 
production of the thought provoking Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs. 

It has been a venture of great interest to 
me ever since, as Governor, I helped inaugu- 
rate it under my old friend, Dr. Charles G. 
Maphis. 

This year’s subject Problems of the Presi- 
dent, is both timely and provocative of seri- 
ous thought. And since I am one of the 
speakers in the lead-off general session, I 
assume my pu- pose is to bait the discussions 
which are to follow. 

This I shall attempt to do with my esti- 
mate of the situation which has produced 
at least some of the problems confronting 
the President, with a summary of some of 
the problems I believe to be most vital, and 
by indicating some of the solutions I regard 
as imperative. 


THE PRESIDENCY UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 


The framers of the Constitution, in their 
wisdom and experience, constructed our Gov- 
ernment in three independent but coordinate 
branches—the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. 

The independence of these three branches 
made them a part of the whole system of 
checks and balances, also established by the 
Constitution. And the operation of this 
system has demonstrated still further the 
wisdom of the framers. 

This discussion is limited to the problems 
of the President who is the head of one 
of these three independent but coordinate 
branches—the executive. In order to dis- 
cuss these problems, it is necessary briefly 
to review the origin and the development.of 
the office of the President of the United 
States. 

Under the Constitution executive power is 
vested in the Presidency. 

As Chief Executive the President is charged 
with the primary responsibility of seeing to 
it that the laws are faithfully executed. 

In his position as the highest civilian ofl- 
cial in the Government, he is also charged 
with th> responsibilities of Commander in 
Chief of the Military Establishment. 

With his ready access to the information 
and experience of the executive cgencies 
which he heads in the administration of the 
law, the President is required by the Con- 
stitution, from time to time, to estimate 
the state of the union for Congress and the 
public, and to recommend for the consid- 
eration of Congress such measures as he 
shall judge to be necessary and expedient. 

He may grant reprieves and pardons and, 
subject to being sustained by Congress, he 
may veto legislation. 

By and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, the President is empowered to 
make treaties, appoint ambassadors, nom- 
inate judges of the Supreme Court and cer- 
tain other lesser Federal officers. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESIDENCY 

There have been complacent Presidents 
who read the Executive’s constitutional pow- 
ers literally and confined their actions ace 
cordingly. There have been others who have 
exercised powers, exerted influences, and as- 
sumed responsibilities, which cannot be 
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traced directly to specific constitutional au- 
thority. 

As the Office of the Presidency has devel- 
oped—by whatever means and source of au- 
thority—it is today the position of greatest 
power, prestige, and influence in the world. 

As the leading spokesman for the Nation, 
the President, in the latitude of the Office as 
it has been developed—I speak of the Office, 
not the man—may announce doctrines which 
influence public opinion for generations; he 
may construe American rights in a manner 
to involve the Nation in war; and, as we have 
seen recently demonstrated, he may so for- 
mulate American theories of state as to make 
deep impressions on the thought of the whole 
world, 

As head of the administration, with the 
most vast official hierarchy centering in 
Washington and spreading throughout the 
Nation—and more recently spreading 
throughout the world—the President has 
assumed the responsibility for the Govern- 
ment to the extent that he is held largely 
ac ountable for making it measure up to 
high standards of morality and integrity, or 
allowing it injuriously to reflect on the in- 
tegrity of the Nation and its people. 

As a political leader a President may use 
his exalted position to appeal to the Na- 
tion, or to a section, or to a class, or to a 
group interest; he may use his veto power 
against laws passed by Congress which do 
not coincide with political expediency from 
his point of view, and his action will prevail 
against anything less than a two-thirds ma- 
jority in both Houses oi Congress; he may 
agitate by means of his messages; he. has 
at his command the most powerful of all 
lobbies in the form of those who administer 
vast Federal programs reaching into every 
political district; he has the greatest pub- 
licity and propaganda organization on earth; 
he has the free use of the mails; and he 
may bring pressure to bear by strong-armed 
use of his patronage privileges. 

He may use his preeminence to exert tre- 
mendous pressure on public opinion which 
influences not only the public, but the 
other branches of the Federal Government, 
and State and local governments as well. 

With the development of radio and tele- 
vision he may bypass the traditional editing- 
for-accuracy processes of the conventional 
press, and go directly to the public with facts, 
selected facts, half facts, or alleged facts; 
and use them unqualifiedly as justification 
for his own theories and policies. 

Do not misunderstand me. I think it was 
intended by the framers of the Constitution 
that the Presidency of the United States 
should be an exalted position wherein the 
strength, the integrity, and the majestic 
grandeur of our Nation should be personi- 
fied. I think also that they intended forever 
to preclude subjugation of the Nation by 
edicts of some President who might try to 
act like a dictator. 

They assumed that as a leader of a major 
political party he would be capable not only 
of blending persuasion and compromise, but 
also, if need be, of sacrificing political gain 
for national interest. They clothed him 
with the authority of leadership, and pro- 
vided him with the tools of administration, 
but, in their infinite wisdom gained from 
experienced with oppression, the framers 
hedged the Presidency with checks and 
balances inherent in the legislative and 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the sovereignty of State govern- 
ments, and the autonomy of local govern- 
ments. They anticipated strength and in- 
tegrity in these as well as in the Executive. 
They had in mind the admonition that lib- 
erty is threatened when one branch of the 
Government acquires more than one of the 
powers, 

Until the 1930's extraordinary powers taken 
by Presidents, or granted to them in cases 
of emergency, were used almost exciusively 


for emergency purposes, and quickly turned 
back when the emergency was over. 

In considering the grants, delegations, 
grasps, and seizure of powers by Presidents, 
it must never be assumed that the power 
legally exists in the office because of admin- 
istrative precedents which have not been 
challenged in the courts. 

Since 1930 we have been in a state of al- 
most continuous emergency, real or pro- 
claimed. And in this period the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities of the Presidency 
have been multiplied over and over again as 
the result of delegations by Congress and by 
authority which has been asserted. 

Before World War II we witnessed power 
in the Presidency to devalue the dollar, op- 
erate secret funds without review, issue bil- 
lions of dollars in notes, put the Nation 
on a bimetallic standard, fix the value of 
the silver dollar, prescribe rules and regula- 
tions for the acquisition, holding, transpor- 
tation, melting, treating, exportation and 
importation of gold, to suspend stock-ex- 
change trading, to raise or lower any tariff, 
etc. And in this period there were attempts 
to pack the judiciary, purge the legislative 
branch, and destroy the independent audit, 

Then came the war with the wartime con- 
trols and powers which are still in the easy 
recollection of all. Next came the postwar 
period when first, in anticipation of a de- 
pression, and later as a curb on inflation, 
there was demand after demand for continu- 
ation of most of the wartime controls and 
powers along with still others. Since Korea 
the justification for extraordinary powers 
and controls is again slanted to wartime re- 
quirements. 

All of these recently culminated in the 
Presidential attempt to seize private property 
without legal authority applicable to the sit- 
uation, and the Presidential refusal to in- 
voke the legal authority which existed. 

Perhaps the most refreshing chapter in 
contemporary history of the United States 
was the decision handed down on April 29, 
1952, by Federal District Judge David A. Pine, 
later sustained by the Supreme Court. It 
stood out in sharp contrast with the court- 
room contention of an Assistant Attorney 
General for unlimited power of the Execu- 
tive. 

Beyond all of these extraordinary powers 
which, one way or another, have come to re- 
side in the Presidency, the executive branch 
influence over States, localities, and individ- 
uals has been continually increasing by 
means of Federal domestic payment and sub- 
sidy programs. 

With respect to States alone there were 
19 Federal-aid programs in 1932, costing 
$250,000,000. Now in 1952 there are 48 State- 
aid programs costing $3,000,000,000—12 times 
as much in money, and more than twice as 
many programs. 

In addition to these, there are numerous 
other programs through which the executive 
branch administers billions of dollars in Fed- 
eral payments to individuals both on and 
off Federal payrolls. There are now more 
than 17,000,000 individuals receiving regu- 
lar payments from the Federal Treasury. 

To these may be added still other busi- 
ness—agriculture, transportation, and for- 
eign subsidy and loan programs which may 
be used to influence people and institutions 
toward acceptance of executive branch dom- 
ination. 

These programs create the illusion of get- 
ting something for nothing. Actually, the 
effect is to take money from us, give us back 
less than was taken, and in the process to 
exercise control over States, localities, insti- 
tutions, and the lives of individuals. 

With all of his influence, the President, un- 
der law, must annually recommend the Fed- 
eral budget, and thus he has the initial re- 
sponsibility for it. 

In 21 years the Federal budget has been 
balanced only three times. A generation 
has grown to maturity under a deficit 
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financed Federal Government. During the 
past 21 years there have been 14 peacetime 
years and in these 14 peacetime years we 
have had 12 Federal deficits. The fighting 
in Korea is included in the war years. The 
three balanced budgets were the result of 
accident and not design. 

The long-lead military contracts and for- 
eign programs during World War II and 
since, combined with heavy domestic-civil- 
ian commitments of a permanent, indefinite, 
and long-term nature—which were started 
before the war, and greatly increased since 
its end—have brought us virtually to a 
breakdown in legislative budget control. 

It may be appropriate in this connection 
to give you a brief preview of a report now 
being drafted by the Joint Economy Com- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman. 

A preliminary draft of that report which 
was on my desk today indicates that when 
the Government’s fiscal year closes next 
Monday, executive branch agencies will be 
carrying over into the new year spending 
authority from prior appropriations and 
authorizations totaling more than $90,000,- 
000,000, which has not been subjected to or- 
dinary appropriation legislation considera- 
tion by Congress in this session. 

This does not include one dollar of ap- 
propriations provided in the new appropri- 
ation bills now pending before Congress. 

In his January budget message, the Presi- 
dent requested new appropriations and au- 
thorizations totaling $84,300,000,000, and es- 
timated expenditures in the coming year at 
885,400,000, 000. 

Together, current new appropriations and 
those carried over from prior years will give 
the executive branch a total expenditure 
availability in the coming year, beginning 
next Tuesday, of more than $170,000,000,000, 
more than half of which has been subjected 
to legislative review or action by the current 
session of Congress. This is more than 40 
times the amount made available by Con- 
gress when I first went to the Senate in 
1933, and virtually all of it at that time was 
subjected to annual review. 

This is the situation which recently led 
the Comptroller General, Lindsay Warren, 
to testify: “I need remind no one here that 
legislative power of the purse is the basic 
fiscal policy of our constitutional system of 
checks and balances. * * * ‘There is no 
denying this power has been weakened.” 

Make no mistake. The demand for cen- 
tralization of power in the executive branch 
at Washington continues. Pending in Con- 


“gress at this moment are executive-spon- 


sored bills which would usurp individual 
business and social prerogatives, local police 
authority, and State election control. 

There are continuing executive-branch 
demands for Federal participation in medical 
service for individuals, ultimate Federal con- 
trol of agricultural markets, and extended 
federalized housing programs. 

Thus, the President would become even 
more deeply involved with the food we eat, 
the medical care we receive, the roofs over 
our heads, the policeman on the beat, and 
the exercise of our voting franchise. 

When you consider all the powers, preroga- 
tives, and the influences exercised by the 
President, as the office has been developed, 
the source of some of the problems of the 
Presidency, and the reasons for others, be- 
come apparent. 

It would seem that some of the problems 
are the products of the times and that others 
are the products of the Presidents. 

PRESIDENTIAL POWER PATTERN AND RESULTS 

How has this concentration of power and 
centralization of authority been fashioned 
under the Constitution? 

Here is a quick panorama of the pattern: 

Under the tenth amendment, powers not 
delegated to the Federal Government are re- 
served to the States or the people. Actually, 
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the States in growing degree are being re- 
duced to dependencies through Federal pay- 
ment programs and Federal encroachment 
upon State and local sources of revenue. 

Under article I, section 8, the Congress 
shall have power to regulate commerce 
among the several States. In practice, Con- 
gress has delegated power to the executive 
under this provision to fix wages and salaries, 
control prices, regulate agricultural and in- 
dustrial production, etc. 

Under article II, section 2, the President 
is Commander in Chief of the military, and 
this authority has been used in connection 
with taking over and operating railroads. 

Under the fifth amendment no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. We have just 
witnessed the effort to seize steel property 
without due process of law. 

Under article I, section 2, the President 
shall take care that the laws are faithfully 
executed, but in the 1952 steel strike the 
President has deliberately declined to in- 
voke existing law which was specifically de- 
signed by Congress for use under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Under article I, section 7, all bills for 
raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives, but the Congress has 
lost effective annual control over expendi- 
tures by the executive branch. It is annual 
expenditures which determines the require- 
ment for annual revenue. 

What have been the results of this con- 
centration of power and centralization of 
this authority in the executive? 

The recently attempted seizure of the steel 
property and the Executive reluctance to see 
that the existing Taft-Harley law was faith- 
fully executed to assure vital steel produc- 
tion for at least 80 days now stand as a cap- 
stone to the continued increase in the scope 
of Federal powers, prerogatives and in- 
fluences exercised by the Federal executive. 

Some of these powers and prerogatives and 
some of this authority are specifically pro- 
vided by the Constitution. Others spring 
from tradition and use. Still others are 
delegations by Congress—mostly at the re- 
quest of Presidents. And some can be 
described only as “grabs.” 

They have been exerted forcefully in re- 
cent years, both in wartime and in peace- 
time. They have been directed at civilian 
situations as well as military. They have 
been exerted on domestic situations as well 
as foreign. They have been applied to fiscal 
situations as well as social and economic. 

They have been directed at other branches 
of the Federal Government as well as at 
State and local governments. 

As they exist today, they constitute the 
greatest combination of centralized power, 
concentrated authority, and executive purse 
control in the history of this democracy. 

Such a concentration of power, authority, 
and purse control breeds a sinister political 
philosophy which scorns frugality, efficiency, 
and integrity; which attaches no importance 
to waste, debt, or immorality; which advo- 
cates indefinitely the political formula of 
“tax and tax, spend and spend, and elect 
and elect”; and which has no scruples against 
using public money to influence political 
decisions. 

This was foreseen by Thomas Jefferson 
when he said: “I do verily believe that a con- 
solidated government would become the most 
corrupt government on earth.” 

I am firmly convinced that the venal 
conditions at Washington are directly at- 
tributable to the concentration there of 
power with the resulting waste which has 
reached such astronomical proportions in 
the last 20 years, and I regard action to 
restore public confidence in the moral in- 
tegrity of the Government as one of the 
great problems confronting the President. 

To my mind this penalty is in three parts. 

One part is that which is illegal and crim- 
inal. This is bad enough. But penalties 


attach and when the culprits are caught 
they can be tried and convicted. 

The second part is worse. It involves those 
who, within the law, exploit public trust 
for private gain. To me every dollar col- 
lected in taxes, and every power delegated to 
a government is indelibly impressed with a 
public trust. 

Those who take the position that venality 
in public office is proper unless it is illegal 
are the lowest form of political predators. 
Those who peddle influence and favors in 
connection with Government contracts and 
loans, and other forms of Federal favoritism, 
and still remain out of jail will never them- 
selves be influenced by any code of ethics 

on the wall, 

The third part of venality in Washing- 
ton administration is the worst of all. It 
is in the form of amorality. This sets in 
when we are so hardened by all we ob- 
serve around us that we are no longer able 
to distinguish the moral from the immoral. 

Much of this concentration of power and 
purse and centralization of authority have 
come about in the name of the so-called wel- 
fare state, concerning which we have heard 
so much in recent years. From my point of 
view this is a state of twilight in which the 
glow of democratic freedom is fading be- 
yond the horizon, leaving us to be swal- 
lowed in the blackness of socialism or worse. 

There are those who believe socialism can 
be turned on and off as if it were water 
running through a spigot, and there are 
those who profess to believe we can have a 
little socialism and remain free. 

For those who think a little socialism is a 
good thing, there is the British example. 
From what we see in England, we would be 
the most stupid nation on earth if we allow 
ourselves to become further embraced by 
socialism. Socialism and free enterprise can- 
not live under the same roof. 

Bernard M. Baruch, one of the greatest 
living Americans, said just recently that 
“freedom's greatest threat today is too much 
government.” 

Among the cardinal characteristics of so- 
cialism are government subsidies with con- 
trols and government doles with regimen- 
tation. ; 

In the United States our form of govern- 
ment, our individual liberty, our social, eco- 
nomic, and religious freedom, and our mili- 
tary strength are sustained by our free en- 
terprise system. Our free enterprise system 
cannot survive insolvency or prolonged 
threats of insolvency. It can be destroyed 
also by excessive taxation, excessive regi- 
mentation, and excessive government com- 
petition with business. 

In the circumstances it is natural to pon- 
der the question, When does a democracy 
become insolvent? In a system such as ours, 
when and how does national insolvency man- 
ifest itself? 

There probably will be no milestones to 
mark the crossroads, but it seems to me that 
a democracy is approaching insolvency 
when: 

1. We are unable to pay current costs of 
government over a prolonged period with 
taxes short of confiscation and diminishing 
returns; and 

2. When the constant cheapening of the 
dollar is a result of those government 
operations, 

If those are the symptoms, we may take 
warning from our present fiscal situation. 

In peace and war we have been on a deficit 
financing basis for more than 20 years. We 


are in that position now. If we cannot bal- 


ance expenditures with taxes now, when can 
we do it? A balance between income and 
outgo is not in sight for the foreseeable 
future, unless we cut out nonessential ex- 
penditures. The dollar is worth only about 
a half a dollar now as compared with its 
value in 1940. 

In 20 years Federal expenditures equaled 
30 percent of our national income; in 20 
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years a total of 25 percent of our national 
income has gone into Federal taxes collected 
from us (the current rate is about 28 per- 
cent); and in 20 years we have piled up 
Federal debt to a point where it is equal to 
the intrinsic value of all real and personal 
property in the United States—all of the 
land, all the buildings, everything of fiscal 
value. 

It does not suffice to blame this on war or 
depression. The taxes have been collected, 
the money has been spent, and the debt 
must be paid, whatever the purpose. 

Actually, about half of the expenditures 
are charged directly to war, and the depres- 
sion costs are small in latter-day compari- 
sons. The remainder has gone into Federal 
domestic spending programs and subsidies; 
for foreign assistance; interest on the debt 
(the cost of the debt alone is now twice the 
total cost of all Federal Government 20 years 
ago); civilian payrolls, payments to indi- 
viduals, etc. 

Federal taxes now take from 20 percent to 
92 percent of individual income, after ex- 
emptions. When a man makes more than 
$600 a year the Washington tax collector 
begins taking 20 cents out of his dollars. 
In addition, individuals pay most of the 
Federal excise taxes which, in total, amount 
to a third of the sum collected on individ- 
ual income. This is in addition to payroll 
taxes. 

Federal taxes are taking an average of 66 
percent of corporate profits. Former De- 
fense Mobilization Director Charles E. Wil- 
son is authority for the prediction that 
American business cannot continue, for more 
than a temporary period, to be vital and 
dynamic in the free enterprise system under 
this tax burden. 

For 5 years Federal taxes have been con- 
tinually increasing. They were increased 
as much as three times in 1 year. There is 
now pending a Presidential request for still 
further increase. 

The chairman of both congressional tax 
committees are authority for the belief 
that already stifling Federal taxes cannot 
be increased further without resulting in 
diminishing returns, if not widespread 
confiscation. k 

The approach to $300,000,000,000 in Fed- 
eral debt is in the foreseeable future, 

The debt stands today at approximately 

In his January budget message, the Presi- 
dent estimated that the deficit in fiscal year 
1952, ending Monday, would be $8,200,000,000. 
As of the last available Treasury report, it is 
now approximately $6,000,000,000, and it is 
likely to increase considerably over the 
week end. 

The President, in his budget message of 
January, estimated that the deficit in fiscal 
year 1953, ending June 30, 1953, would be 
$14,400,000,000. On the best estimates avail- 
able in Washington today, Federal expendi- 
tures planned for fiscal year 1954, ending 
June 30, 1954, still on the basis of no more 
war than we have now, would indicate still 
another deficit in excess of $14,000,000,000. 
There is no experience on which to base the 
management of a national debt in this mag- > 
nitude. 

There have been those in the executive 
branch, and others outside of the Govern- 
ment who, for years, have been propagandiz- 
ing public thinking with the contention that 
there is nothing wrong with a huge Federal 
debt so long as we owe it to ourselves. This 
Federal debt is definitely ours—every indi- 
vidual of us. It is a mortgage against all we 
own. It is ours in the war bonds we own. 
It is ours to the extent that our bank sav- 
ings against a rainy day are invested in it. 
It is ours to the extent that our insurance 
for the protection of our families is invested 
init. It is ours to the extent that our social- 
security payments against old age and un- 
employment are invested in it. It is ours 
to the extent that we are taxed to pay our- 
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selves interest on our own money. And in- 
deed, it will be ours if and when the time 
arrives when we can’t pay it off; when we 
can’t refinance it; and when we can’t 
pay ourselves interest. In short, we must 
pay this debt, repudiate it, or continue as 
we are doing now, to borrow money, among 
other purposes, to pay ourselves interest. 

It is excessive Federal debt which under- 
lies inflation. It is excessive Federal debt 
that impairs personal security. It is exces- 
sive Federal debt which impairs our form of 
government. 

On this record, it seems to me that in the 
course of following a pattern of concentrat- 
ing power and purse control and central- 
izing authority in Washington, we have pre- 
cipitated ourselves into a condition of moral 
and fiscal deterioration characterized by of- 
ficial irresponsibility, public venality, and 
individual greed. 


PROBLEMS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
PRESIDENCY 


It is in this position that we are now con- 
fronted with problems at home and abroad, 
and problems of war and peace such as we 
have never before experienced, 

We are a Nation dedicated to individual 
liberty, faced with regimentation inherent 
in paternalistic government. We are a Na- 
tion which knows only the full freedom 
of democracy, faced with the problems in- 
herent in a trend toward socialistic control. 
We are a Nation which has grown great 
under a system of free enterprise for mutual 
profit and sound progress, faced with the 
problems inherent in wage, work, and pro- 
duction limitations which stifle initiative 
and destroy incentive. We are a Nation bred 
to fiscal integrity with expenditures checked 
by taxes, faced with the problems inherent in 
continuing deficit financing and burdensome 
debt. We are a Nation born of opposition to 
imperialism, faced with the problems inher- 
ent in furnishing leadership to half the 
world. We are a Nation to which the con- 
tinuing dominance of military human and 
matériel requirements has always been re- 
pugnant, faced with the problems inherent 
in indefinite global preparedness” against 
military aggression. We are clearly at the 
crossroads of our destiny. 

As of today, we are the only great nation 
standing as historical evidence that the hu- 
man race is capable of accepting individual 
liberty, developing in freedom, working for 
sound and mutual progress, paying its way, 
leading without dictating, and arming with- 
out aggressing. 

In the circumstances, I submit the over- 
riding problem accompanied by the overrid- 
ing responsibility confronting us is the pres- 
ervation of the fiscal and moral integrity 
of the United States. There lies the well- 
spring of the freedoms upon which this Re- 
public was founded. 

The Government of the United States 
with its moral integrity impaired would be 
@ Government commanding no respect 
among our people at home whom it would 
serve, or among people abroad who would be 
either our allies or our enemies. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States with its fiscal 
integrity impaired would soon become an in- 
solvent government—unable to meet its com- 
mitments to individuals, institutions, or 
friendly nations, and impotent to repel for- 
eign military or ideological aggression. 

Our individual freedom, our general wel- 
fare, our form of government, and our na- 
tional strength lie in our solyency. Our free- 
enterprise system, upon which all of these 
depend, cannot survive insolvency. This is 
the system which, in the relatively short span 
of about 160 years, has brought us from the 
impotency of 13 un-united colonies to our 
present position of world leadership. It is 
the system which, under constitutional de- 
mocracy, has activated individual freedoms 
to the fullest measure ever known to man. 
It is the system which invariably supplies 
incentive to work from the bottom to the 


top and which constantly supplies the spark 
to explode mediocrity into genius wherever 
it will ignite. It is the system which enables 
us, with only 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, to outproduce the rest of the world 
combined. It is the system which produces 
steel, the prime requirement of military pre- 
paredness, at a rate of more than 2 tons 
for every 1 produced by the rest of the 
world, and at a rate of more than 4 tons 
to every one produced by Russia. It is the 
system which, in peace, is the backbone of 
our high level of general welfare, sound pros- 
perity, and lasting progress. It is the system 
which, in war, is our first line of defense and 
military preparedness. Our armies, navies, 
and air forces are merely the media through 
which the strength of this system is applied 
for purposes of warfare. In the present sit- 
uation it is the free-enterprise system of the 
United States which is the greatest deterrent 
in the world to Russian aggression. 

I do not concede that either democracy 
or free enterprise, or any other American 
freedom, has run the course of its usefulness 
here or elsewhere. If we are to serve our 
purpose in the world we would preserve our 
freedoms and our form of government for 
our own peace, happiness, and progress, and 
for emulation by others who desire their 
blessings and benefits. 

To those pondering presidential problems 
during this Institute of Public Affairs in the 
University of Virginia, I submit maintenance 
of American solvency is the paramount and 
most vital problem and responsibility of the 
national administration. If we fail in this, 
all other problems and responsibilities pres- 
ently presented are of no consequence. 

This, of course, will require restoration of 
fiscal responsibility. And in addition, we 
must restrain centralized power. We must 
recapture public integrity. Without these 
our freedoms and our form of government, 
as we have known them, cannot be con- 
tinued. Without these we cannot hope to 
protect ourselves, much less half the world, 
from Communist aggression. And without 
these there is no foundation for sound and 
lasting peace, prosperity, and progress. 

Because of the powers and influences now 
exerted by the President, regardless of 
whether they originate in the Constitution, 
whether they were delegated, or whether they 
were otherwise acquired, the office of the 
American Chief Executive must assume a 
large measure of iesponsibility for the prob- 
lems which confront us. Likewise, the office 
must assume a full measure of responsibility 
for the solution of tremendous problems 
which beset us. 

There has never been a time when we 
needed wiser, more selfless, and less selfish 
leadership than the present. 

Under the conditions which I have de- 
scribed, it is imperative that we tighten our 
belts for a long hard pull. Until world con- 
ditions change, it would be tragic if we did 
not maintain adequate military power. We 
must keep ahead of Russia in military in- 
vention and scientific programs. Our Air 
Force must be overwhelming as compared 
with Russia’s. We must continue control of 
the seas. Our Army must be adequate. 
These things we must achieve if we are to 
safeguard the possibility of moving on to 
more desirable objectives. They are tre- 
mendously expensive. But they come first 
under present conditions, 

We must likewise do our share in the arm- 
ing of our allies who are menaced as are we. 
Common prudence should compel us to hus- 
band our resources in order that we may 
meet whatever contingencies the future may 
thrust upon us. 

In view of our precarious fiscal situation 
I submit that, short of total war, the Federal 
budget may be balanced. In view of the 
crushing burden imposed by current tax 
rates, I submit that balancing the budget 
should not be contingent upon increased 
taxes. On the basis of a thorough budget 
analysis I submit a balance can be achieved 
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by the elimination of waste and nonessen- 
tial expenditures and the postponement of 
some desirable projects which are not im- 
mediately imperative. 

In all we do, we must give first considera- 
tion to the fact that neither our form of 
government nor our free enterprise system 
can survive insolvency or prolonged threat 
of insolvency. Our form of government is 
the symbol of democracy in the world, and 
our free enterprise system is the source of 
its life blood, Without the productive ca- 
pacity of our free enterprise system, we can- 
not hope to defend either ourselves or our 
allies against Communist aggression, and 
without it we should be as Samson shorn of 
his locks in our peacetime pursuits, 

Restoration of the fiscal stability of the 
Federal Government of the United States is 
the immediately imperative and paramount 
problem of the President. His recommenda- 
tions, backed by the tremendous prestige of 
his office, to eliminate nonessential expendi- 
tures would be eagerly followed by Congress 
and readily accepted by the public. 

On the contrary, when he brings in budget 
recommendations for excessive or nonessen- 
tial expenditures in virtually every item, and 
says it cannot be reduced by a single dollar, 
Congress is reluctant to override his advice, 
and the public is misled not only by the aura 
surrounding the contention but also by the 
propaganda which immediately rushes from 
the mills of Federal administrators over the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Only a determined President, acting with 
the full force of his authority, powers, and 
influence, can readily keep this Nation on a 
firm fiscal foundation from which we may 
proceed to fulfill the requirements which 
have been thrust upon the Government of 
the United States, both at home and abroad. 
if we fail, as we certainly shall if fiscal weak- 
ness prevails, who will bear the standard of 
freedom in the world? 

Whether this Nation and our freedom, and 
the freedom elsewhere in the world, shall 
survive depends in large measure upon the 
wisdom and capability with which the Amer- 
ican Presidency is administered, and under 
our system all else would be to no avail if 
our solvency were not first secured. 

Upon the President of the United States 
Tests great responsibilities, great burdens, 
and great problems; but to meet these he is 
vested with great prestige, great power, and 
great authority. I do not concede that his 
problems of today are beyond solution within 
our system of checks and balances, but I 
submit he must keep constantly in mind the 
words of Benjamin Hill, of Georgia, who 
said: 


“He who saves his country, saves all things, 
And all things saved shall bless him. 


“But he who lets his country die, lets all 
things die, 
And all things dying shall curse him.” 


As for the rest of us, we must be con- 
stantly aware that human freedom is not a 
gift to man, it is an achievement by man; 
and, as it was gained by vigilance and strug- 
gle, so it may be lost by indifference and 
supineness, 


Convention of the Polish-American 
Congress 
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HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at Atlantic City, N. J., on May 30, 
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1952, the Polish-American Congress met, 
with representatives from all over the 
United States. Presiding on that occa- 
sion was Mr. Charles Rozmarek, presi- 
dent of the Polish-American Congress. 

At the invitation of the congress, I was 

the guest speaker. I ask unanimous 

consent that the introductory remarks 

of Mr. Rozmarek, and the address I 

made on that occasion, be printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
ductory remarks and address were or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

INTRODUCTION or UNITED STATES Senator H. 
- ALEXANDER SMITH OF New JERSEY, BY MR. 
CHARLES ROZMAREK, PRESIDENT, POLISH- 
AMERICAN CONGRESS, TO THE CONVENTION 
OF THE PoLIsH-AMERICAN CONGRESS AT Ar- 
LANTIC Crry, N. J., May 30, 1952 
Senator SMITH, distinguished guests, dele- 

gates, and ladies, and gentlemen, we are, 
indeed, fortunate and honored to have as 
our principal speaker one of the leading 
statesmen of the United States Senate, a 
man whose wide knowledge of world affairs 
has made him a most revered member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
His lifelong devotion to the cause of free- 
dom, his belief in the principles which have 
made America great, his steadfast insistence 
that man shall have the right to a govern- 
ment of his own free choice and his flerce 
opposition to Communist tyranny have en- 
deared him to all Americans and especially 
to the Americans of Polish origin. 

Ladies and gentleman, I now present to 
you United States Senator H. ALEXANDER 
SmrrH of New Jersey. 


ADDRESS BY UNITED STATES SENATOR H. ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH OF NEW JERSEY, BEFORE THE 
POLISH-AMERICAN CONGRESS CONVENTION, 
ATLANTIC Crry, N. J., May 30, 1952 

I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman, officers of the congress, 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, I 
deeply appreciate the honor conferred on 
me through your invitation to be the guest 
speaker at this convention. 

It is particularly significant today that 
so many distinguished citizens of Polish 
background are determined to acquaint their 
fellow Americans with the glorious history, 
rich culture, and love of freedom character- 
istic of Poland. It is significant too that 
you are so justly concerned with the dis- 
tortion of Polish history, destruction of Pol- 
ish culture, exploitation of Polish economy 
and ruthless suppression of Polish freedom 
by the Soviet Communists. 

The Kremlin was not content with sup- 
pressing the religious, cultural, economic, in- 
tellectual, and political rights of 200,000,000 
people living in the Ukraine, Russia, Bye- 
lorussia, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
the rest of the Soviet Union. After World 
War II, Stalin and his henchmen, by propa- 
ganda, infiltration, trickery, and force, en- 
slaved more than 100,000,000 more people by 
taking over Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Albania, and Bulgaria. And if we look to 
the Far East, we see the tragedy of China, 
and the threat to all of Asia. 

The plight of the Poles and their fellow- 
sufferers under the Soviet Communist heel 
is tragic, Compassion for their suffering is 
felt not only by you, their kin in the United 
States, but by all Americans, This is so be- 
cause we Americans, from the Revolutionary 
War on, have always found tyranny unbear- 
able. The brutal suppression of the great 
Polish nation by the Soviet Government is 
especially repugnant to us as it violates 
our deep-rooted concepts of freedom, inde- 


pendence, liberty, national pride, and fair 
play. 

We Americans protest the Kremlin’s iron 
rule of a nation whose people and leaders 
in particular have contributed so much to 
the freedom and progress of the world and 
especially the United States. We view with 
special grief and anger the enslavement of 
a nation to which thousands of our loyal 
citizens trace their origin, a nation which 
gave us men like Pulaski, Kosciuszko, Pad- 
erewski, and Stokowski. 


I. THE PAST 


The spirit of freedom and independence 
characteristic of the Polish people and their 
courage in battle is well known. As early 
as 1241 and 1259 the Poles repelled invasions 
by the Mongols. When the Teutonic knights 
took part of Poland and barred that coun- 
try’s access to the sea, the valiant Poles, 
under Wladislaus II, defeated them at the 
battle of Tannenberg in 1410. After gaining 
many victories against the Turks and the 
Russians, King John Sobieski, in 1683, turned 
back the Turkish tide at the battle of 
Vienna. 

Russia, however, along with Prussia and 
Austria, partitioned Poland once in 1772, 
again in 1792, and still again in 1795. 
Stripped of their independence for more than 
a century after, the Poles nevertheless clung 
to the love of liberty. The Polish nation 
arose again in 1918, and when Russia at- 
tacked 2 years later, Polish patriots, led by 
Marshal Pilsudski and aided by France, drove 
the invader from their soil. 

Nazi Germany struck Poland on September 
1, 1939. Communist Russia knifed Poland 
in the back 16 days later. The mechanized 
might of Hitler and Stalin proved too great 
for the courageous but ill-equipped Polish 
Army, and again Poland was partitioned. At 
the end of World War II, with the defeat of 
Hitler, the hopes of Poland for freedom and 
independence again were bright. These 
hopes, however, did not materialize. 

At the Tehran Conference in 1943 the 
American Government under Democratic 
administration agreed with Great Britain 
and the Soviet Union to cede 60,000 square 
miles of Polish territory to the Soviet Union, 
In 1945 at the Yalta conference these same 
leaders confirmed the secret agreements 
reached at Tehran and also agreed to the 
inclusion of a Communist-dominated group 
in the Polish provisional government. This 
Communist group cleverly discredited non- 
Communist leaders of the Polish resistance 
and the government in exile. So thoroughly 
did the Communists use propaganda, lies, 
and intimidation that in the 1947 parliamen- 
tary election their bloc won 394 of the 444 
parliamentary seats. 


II. THE PRESENT 


Since that time the Communist dictator- 
ship has deprived Poland of its independence 
and the Polish people of their freedom and 
security. Poland's sovereignty has been vio- 
lated. Its economy is being exploited and 
its people enslaved for the benefit of the 
Soviet Union. The Red regime is violating 
human rights, forcing the independent Po- 
lish peasants into collective farms, imposing 
a vicious speed-up labor system on Polish 
workers, the churches, pervert- 
ing education into fanatic Communist in- 
doctrination, and substituting Soviet tyranny 
for Polish law. The Soviet Union is delib- 
erately lowering the living standard in Po- 
land. Moscow is rapidly Sovietizing and 
Russianizing Poland in obvious preparation 
for the day when it will absorb Poland into 
the Soviet Union. 

The “Russification” of Eremlin-dominated 
nations has reached its greatest height in 
Poland. As if symbolizing this, the Krem- 
lin has ordered constructed in Warsaw a 
80-story “Polish Palace of Culture and 
Sciences,” which will be the tallest building 
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in Europe, outside of Russia, of course, 
which, as everyone knows, must be the great- 
est in all things. Having looted Poland since 
the Reds took over, it was a simple thing for 
Stalin to “donate” the building. The build- 
ing and the organizations it will house are, of 
course, pl_nned by Moscow. Poland will be 
allowed to supply the labor. The structure's 
main tenant will be the Polish Academy of 
Sciences which is Polish in name only, Its 
policies are strictly in accordance with the 
ever-shifting party line and its so-called 
2 * are faithful puppets of the Krem- 

In addition to maintaining an entire 
army in Poland since World War H, the 
U. S. S. R. has increased the Polish armed 
forces 150 percent and remodeled them 
along Russian lines, with Soviet command- 
ers in some cases even down to the com- 
pany level. The Polish Army today is in 
fact a colonial army of the Soviet Union. 

Poland today, with its satellite govern- 
ment illustrates a familiar pattern. This is 
a pattern of the Soviet Union's failure to 
observe its international promises, establish- 
ment of a Red dictatorship, ruthless remak- 
ing of a nation in the Soviet model, and, I 
fear, ultimate absorption of the nation by 
the Soviet Union. It is a story of foreign 
domination, regimentation, oppression, suf- 
fering, and exploitation. 


IV. THE FUTURE 


In view of this tragic picture, what is the 
destiny of Poland and the other iron cur- 
tain countries? Are these peoples destined 
for indefinite oppression? Is there no hope 
for their achieving liberty, independence and 
peace in the foreseeable future? How can we 
here in the United States help them toward 
liberation? What are the dangers we must 
avoid in our relations with these oppressed 
people? What should our policy be? These 
are serlous questions. These are questions 
which relate directly not only to the wel- 
fare of these nations and their people, but 
the security of the United States and the 
peace of the world. 

There are no easy answers. There is no 
attractive cure-all which will solve the 
problem. These are times which call for 
thought as well as action, patience as well 
as anger and prayer as well as diplomacy, 

We can say resolutely, however, that the 
destiny of Poland and the other Soviet- 
dominated countries must be freedom, inde- 
pendence, and self-determination. On that 
there can be no compromise. 

There are powerful factors working for 
freedom. There is the resistance by the 
Polish peasant to loss of his farm and crops; 
resistance by the Polish worker to forced 
labor, and resistance by both to persecution 
and infiltration of the church. There is re- 
sistance to foreign domination. 

Secondly, there are inherent weaknesses 
in the Soviet system. Moscow's communism 
carries within it the seeds of it own po- 
tential destruction. With its top-heavy bu- 
reaucracy and its wasteful economy, Soviet 
communism must expand continually if it 
is to survive. The free world, however, while 
long blind to the warning signals given by 
Communist aggression, has awakened and 
is becoming increasingly determined to re- 
sist expansion by the Soviet Union. The 
approaching inability of the Soviet Union 
to continue its expansion will subject the 
Communist system to increasing strain, 

Soviet communism is a dynamic sort of 
religion which thrives on discontent, racial 
animosity, poverty, corruption, and igno- 
rance, Military and technical aid are im- 
portant bulwarks against the Red tide but 
they are not sufficient. The will to resist, 
faith in the future and belief in democracy 
must be strengthened in the non-Communist 
world. The United States must take the 
lead in demonstrating the effectiveness of 
democracy by word and deed, by advice and 
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example. The United States and the other 
Western Powers must convince the weaker 
non-Communist countries that we will not 
compromise with justice, that we will not 
side with corrupt regimes, that we seek no 
advantage ourselves, and that we will in- 
sist on freedom, independence, and economic 
opportunity for these people. 

What can we offer the people already be- 
hind the iron curtain? We can assure them 
of our friendship and appreciation of their 
suffering. We can promise them that we 
will remain faithful to the principle of self- 
determinaticn. We must convince these peo- 
ple that we do not wish to use them as pawns 
against the Soviet Union but are genuinely 
interested in their freedom. We must link 
our psychological warfare more closely to 
our foreign policy. We must let these peo- 
ple know thet we do not expect them to 
sacrifice themselves and their potential lead- 
ers in abortive attempts at revolt. We must 
expand and improve the Voice of America 
and Radio Free Europe. We must assure the 
Poles that we will not be a party to any de- 
mands on their territory. We must prove 
that we have not forgotten the Polish peo- 
ple. Most important of all, we must formu- 
late and announce an Official policy regard- 
ing freedom and independence for Poland, 


v. CONCLUSION 


Even though it is not possible to bring 
about early results in Eastern Europe, I sub- 
mit that we should be thinking together in 
terms of the situation that may be present- 
ed when and if Russia either reforms her 
evil ways or her influence is curtailed so that 
her domination of the satellite countries is 
brought to an end. 

Certainly we should not anticipate future 
wars to settle the question of nationalism, 
and particularly to settle the question of 
boundaries. Poland is entitled to be restored 
so that as far as possible people of Polish 
origin can live together. My own study and 
thinking on this subject lead me to believe 
that while the ultimate hope of a United 
States of all of Europe may not be immedi- 
ately within the realm of possibility, yet 
nevertheless we should keep that hope and 
vision in mind. The North Atlantic Pact is 
a regional arrangement for collective se- 
curity which may well lead to political in- 
tegration. We have been moving toward 
alliances for security in the Far East which 
may well lead to a future Pacific Pact. I 
have felt for many years that countries 
bordering on the Danube might well become 
a Balkan federation. In the same manner 
a federation can be fostered for all the coun- 
tries between the Baltic and the Adriatic 
combined in strength to aid those Republics 
within the Soviet Union which may someday 
become independent. 

These are hopes for the future, but I sub- 
mit them as possible roads to peace and un- 
derstancing between free and independent 
sovereign states. 

If we can think in these terms of building 
from the bottom up, first to regional under- 
standings, and then to wider combinations 
of federated states, we can ultimately ap- 
proach a sound conception of a world organ- 
ization which by this process of evolution 
may be the effective future of our United 
Nations objectives. 

Because of my knowledge of and admira- 
tion for the Polish people and their love of 
freedom and the contribution they have 
made to the freedom of our United States 
I know that they could well be an important 
part of such a world picture as I have tried 
to describe. The deeply religious spirit of 
the Polish people means that beyond their 
hopes and aspirations there lies that faith 
in the guiding hand of Almighty God, which 
led our forefathers to freedom and to the 
true greatness of our United States of 
America, 


Fifty Members of Senate Later Served in 
House 
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HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, it in no 
way detracts from the distinguished 
public record of the Honorable James W. 
Wadsworth, Jr., of New York, whose 
passing we so deeply regret, to call at- 
tention to an erroneous statement which 
received wide circulation in the press in 
connection with Mr. Wadsworth’s death. 

I refer to the statement carried by a 
press association and by at least one 
Washington newspaper and several in 
my home district to the effect that Mr. 
Wadsworth was one of only three Amer- 
icans who had become a Member of this 
House after service in the other body. 

In the interests of historical accuracy 
I should like to correct that error by 
pointing out that our former colleague 
was one of a company of at least 50 dis- 
tinguished Americans who had the dis- 
tinction of serving in this House after 
serving in the United States Senate. I 
base this statement on a somewhat hasty 
search of the Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress published by di- 
rection of a House concurrent resolution 
in 1950. 

This correction is the rightful due of 
two present distinguished Members of 
Congress, both Democrats, who are 
among these 50 Americans. I refer to 
our colleague on the other side of the 
aisle, the gentleman from Washington 
LMr. MITCHELL], who served for nearly a 
year, in 1945-46, in the other body by 
appointment, and who has since been a 
Member of the Eighty-first and Eighty- 
second Congresses, I refer also to the 
junior Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
NEELY], who served in this House from 
1913 to 1921; in the Senate from 1923 to 
1929 and from 1931 to 1941; again in this 
House from 1945 to 1947, and was re- 
elected to the Senate for the term be- 
ginning 1949. 

My interest in this matter is height- 
ened by the fact that it involves some 
history of my State and of my own Third 
Congressional District of Michigan. 
One of the first two Senators from 
Michigan was the Honorable Lucius 
Lyon. He had moved in 1821 from his 
native Vermont to Bronson, Mich., now 
located in the Third District. He served 
from 1833 to 1835 as a Democratic dele- 
gate from Michigan Territory to the 
Twenty-third Congress. He was a mem- 
ber of the convention which framed the 
State constitution in 1835, and upon ad- 
mission of Michigan into the Union was 
elected as United States Senator, serving 
from January 26, 1837, to March 3, 1839. 
Senator Lyon and his colleague, Senator 
John Norvell, of Detroit, had drawn lots 
for the 2- and 4-year terms, and Sena- 
tor Lyon drew the short term. He did 
not seek reelection, 
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In 1839 Senator Lyon moved to Grand 
Rapids, and was subsequently elected to 
the Twenty-eighth Congress, in which 
he served from 1843 to 1845. He later 
moved to Detroit, where he died in 1851, 

It is interesting to note, in review- 
ing the list of Members of this House 
with former service in the other body, 
that the Honorable Charles M. Conrad, 
of Louisiana, not only served in the 
House, following service in the Senate, 
but also served later as a member of 
a Confederate House of Representa- 

ves. 

Following is the list of the 50 House 
Members with previous Senate service 
which I have compiled: 

John Quincy Adams, Massachusetts: 
Senate, 1803-08; House, 1831-48. 

Thomas H. Benton, Missouri: Senate 
1821-51; House, 1853-55. 

Henry W. Blair, New Hampshire: 
Senate, 1879-91; House, 1875-79 and 
1893-95. 

John Branch, North Carolina: Senate, 
1823-29; House, 1831-33. 

Charles R. Buckalew, Pennsylvania: 
Senate, 1863-1869; House, 1887-1891. 

Berkley L. Bunker, Nevada: Senate 
(by appointment), 1940-1942; House, 
1945-1947. 

Theodore E. Burton, Ohio: Senate, 
1909-1915, 1928-1929; House, 1889-1891, 
1895-1909, 1921-1928. 

Henry Clay, Kentucky: Senate, 1806- 
1807, 1810-1811, 1831-1842, and 1849- 
1852; House, 1811-1814, 1815-1821 and 
1823-1825. Clay's first Senate service 
was rendered in contravention of the 30- 
beans age requirement of the Constitu- 

on. 

John Condit, New Jersey: Senate, 
aoe 1809-1817; House, 1799-1803, 

Charles M. Conrad, Louisiana: Senate, 
1842-1843; House, 1849-1850. 

Thomas Corwin, Ohio: Senate, 1845 
1850; House, 1831-1840, 1859-1861. 

John J. Crittenden, Kentucky: Senate, 
1817-1819, 1835-1841, 1842-1848, 1855- 
1861; House, 1861-1863. 

Franklin Davenport, New Jersey: Sen- 
ate by appointment, 1798-1799; House 
1799-1801. 

William W. Eaton, Connecticut: Sen- 
ate, 1875-1881; House, 1883-1885. 

Samuel A. Foote, Connecticut: Senate, 
1827-1833; House, 1819-1821, 1823-1825, 
1833-1834. 

John Forsyth, Georgia: Senate, 1818- 
1819, 1829-1834; House, 1823-1827. 

Albert Gallatin, Pennsylvania: Sen- 
ate, 1793-1794, election subsequently de- 
clared void because Gallatin had not 
been a citizen of the United States the 
TRAR number of years; House, 1795- 

801. 

Henry Johnson, Louisiana: Senate, 
1814-1824, 1844-1849; House, 1834-1839. 

Magnus Johnson, Minnesota: Senate, 
1923-1925; House, 1933-1935. 

Richard M. Johnson, Kentucky: Sen- 
ate, 1819-29; House, 1807-19, 1829-37. 

William P. Kellogg, Louisiana: Senate, 
1868 -72, 1877-83; House, 1883-85. 

Lucius Lyon, Michigan: Senate, 1837) 
39; House, 1843-45. 

Jonathan Mason, Massachusetts: Sen- 
ate, 1800-1803; House, 1817-20. 
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William E. Mason, Illinois: Senate, 
1897-1903; House, 1887-91, 1917-21. 

John McKinley, Alabama: Senate, 
1826-31, 1837; House, 1833-35, 

John J. McRae, Mississippi: Senate, by 
appointment, 1851-52; House, 1858-61. 

Hugh B. Mitchell, Washington: Sen- 
ate, by appointment, 1945-46; House, 
since 1949 

Samuel L. Mitchill, New York: Senate, 
1804-09; House, 1801-04 and 1810-13. 

Cameron A. Morrison, North Carolina: 
Senate, by appointment, 1930-32; House, 
1943-45. 

Jeremiah Morrow, Ohio: Senate, 1813- 
19; House, 1803-13, 1840-43. 

Matthew M. Neely, West Virginia: 
Senate, 1923-29, 1921-41 and since 1949; 
House, 1913-21, 1945-47. 

Thomas M. Norwood, Georgia: Sen- 
ate, 1871-77; House, 1885-89. 

Timothy Pickering, Massachusetts: 
Senate, 1803-11; House, 1813-17. 

Charles Pinckney, South Carolina: 
Senate, 1798-1801; House, 1819-21. 

Luke P. Poland, Vermont: Senate, 
1865-67; House, 1867-75, 1883-85. 

Johr Pope, Kentucky: Senate, 1807- 
13; House, 1837-43. 

Luke Pryor, Alabama; Senate, by ap- 
pointment, 1880; House, 1883-85. 

John Randolph, Virginia: Senate, by 
appointment, 1825-27; House, 1799-1813, 
1815-17; 1819-25; 1827-29, and 1833. 

Robert Rantoul, Jr., Massachusetts: 
Senate, 1851; House, 1851-52. 

Phillip Reed, Maryland: Senate, 1806- 
13; House, 1817-19; 1822-23. 

John M. Robsion, Kentucky: Senate, 
by appointment, 1930; House, 1919-30, 
1935-48. 

Samuel Smith, Maryland: Senate, 
1803-15, 1822-33; House 1793-1803, 1816— 
22. 

Joseph Stanton, Jr., Rhode Island: 
Senate, 1790-93; House, 1801-07. 

Richard Stockton, New Jersey: Senate, 
1796-99; House, 1813-15. 

Charles A. Towne, Minnesota and New 
York: Senate, 1900-01, from Minnesota 
by appointment; House, 1895-97; from 
Minnesota; 1905-57, from New York. 

James W. Wadsworth, Jr., New York: 
Senate, 1915-27; House, 1933-51. 

Albert S. White, Indiana: Senate, 
1839-45; House, 1837-39, 1861-63. 

Washington C. Whitthorne, Tennes- 
see: Senate, 1886-87; House; 1871-83 and 
1887-91. 

William Wilkins, Pennsylvania: Sen- 
ate, 1831-34; House, 1843-44. 

Robert Wright, Maryland: Senate, 
1801-06; House 1810-17; 1821-23. 


Voluntary Pension System for the Self- 
Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, Mr, REED 
and I are introducing today revised 


drafts of H. R. 4871 and H. R. 4373, 
identical bills which we introduced June 


7, 1951. The new bills (H. R. 8390 and 
H. R. 8391), result from the hearings of 
May 13 by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on the original bills. At that 
hearing a number of amendments and 
changes were suggested by some of the 
19 persons who testified. In this revised 
draft we have attempted to follow as 
many of the suggestions made during the 
hearings as seem to be in the public 
interest. 

The general purpose of this bill is to 
provide a voluntary pension system for 
self-employed taxpayers who cannot be 
covered under the terms of section 165 of 
the Internal Revenue Code and to cover 
employed persons who for one reason or 
another are not covered and cannot ex- 
pect to receive a pension from their em- 
ployer. More generally, the purpose of 
this revised measure is to bring about a 
degree of equity for the taxpayers who 
are not now covered by pension plans 
with those who are now covered by pen- 
sion plans approved under section 165, or 
by pension plans of local, State, and 
Federal units of government or by non- 
profit organizations. We believe it is 
imperative that the Federal internal 
revenue law should cease to discriminate 
against different taxpayers in the matter 
of pensions. 

We are not talking about the Social 
Security Act, which for the present pur- 
poses may be considered the first layer 
of pensions. Rather, we are here con- 
cerned with the second layer of pensions 
in which the employer and employee, 
by a wide variety of plans, seek to pro- 
vide pensions for the employees to be 
financed by premiums paid to insurance 
companies or by amounts set aside in 
pension and in profit-sharing trusts. 
More than 16,000 pension plans have 
been approved under section 165. Ten 
million of the sixty million gainfully em- 
ployed are currently outside the scope 
of section 165 because they are self- 
employed,. But the self-employed, as 
they grow older, suffer the feebleness and 
vicissitudes of old age just as much as 
those who earned their living during the 
working years as employed people cover- 
ed by employee-employer pensions. 

Before explaining the differences be- 
tween the old and new versions of this 
measure, certain basic facts should be 
set forth. Although we have not been 
able to obtain any data from the pension 
trust section of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, we have heard estimates that 
several billion dollars paid by employers 
into a variety of pension-plan funds are 
not currently being taxed to either the 
employer or the employee, although the 
employee when he retires will be re- 
quired to declare as taxable income that 
portion of his pension which was 
financed by his employer. It should be 
clear, therefore, that this measure does 
not introduce a new factor into our 
revenue laws, but rather would permit 
self-employed taxpayers and employed 
taxpayers not now covered by pension 
plans to defer taxes on certain portions 
of their current income. We have heard 
estimates that the self-employed alone 
under this revised measure might pos- 
sibly exclude a half-billion dollars an- 
nually from current taxation, but upon 
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which taxes would eventually be pay- 
able. It would seem that the wide sup- 
port given to the pension plans author- 
ized under section 165 by this House 
clearly establishes a favorable attitude 
toward the extension of similar privi- 
leges to those taxpayers not now covered, 
There would be no tax avoidance—only 
tax deferment. It is our thought that 
it would be better to extend our revenue 
legislation to cover them than to repeal 
section 165 under which 16,000 pension 
plans have been approved. 

The revisions and changes in this 
measure have occupied the attention of 
a good many persons. The American 
Bar Association appointed a special com- 
mittee on retirement pensions for law- 
yers and this committee has supervised 
the study and consideration during the 
past year which culminated in the hear- 
ings on May 13. The bar committee was 
ably assisted by representatives of the 
American Medical Association, the 
American Dental Association, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Accountants, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
Author’s League of America, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Radio Artists, the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, 
the Conference of Actuaries in Public 
Practice, the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms, the Society of Industrial 
Designers, the American Institute of 
Chemists, the Investment Counsel As- 
sociation of America, the United Bond- 
holders of America, the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association, the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, and many State and 
local units of these great national or- 
ganizations many of whose members are 
self-employed because of the dictates 
of custom and law. 

In the list of changes which follow we 
have made no attempt to arrange them 
in order of importance. 

First. Several persons who testified 
noted that the original bill provides only 
one method by which the excludable 
amounts could be invested, that is, 
through a trust fund established by “a 
bona fide agricultural labor, business, in- 
dustrial, or professional association or 
similar organization for the exclusive 
benefit of its participating members.” 
Accordingly, the new draft provides the 
eligible taxpayer with the option of pur- 
chasing a retirement annuity contract 
from an insurance company provided the 
insurance contract provides the same re- 
strictions as the restricted retirement 
fund. This additional method would 
avoid forcing any professional man to 
belong to a professional society as a con- 
dition for obtaining benefits under this 
measure and would, furthermore, give 
the great life-insurance companies an 
equal opportunity to interest eligible 
taxpayers in using insurance company 
annuity contracts as a method of saving 
for old age. Moreover, the restrictions 
in this revised measure are so great that 
the combined efforts of banks, trust, and 
insurance companies may actually be 
insufficient to induce large numbers of 
eligible taxpayers to forego current con- 
sumption and save some of their earned 
income for old age. With more insti- 
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tutions employed in the development of 
this voluntary pension system more peo- 
ple now outside of pension plans will be 
encouraged, even urged, to set aside for 
old age some of their earnings during the 
working years of their lives. During 
the past 17 years Congress has repeat- 
edly expressed approval of the general 
objective of getting more people to save 
for their old age. This voluntary pen- 
sion system would require deliberate 
family budgeting of savings for old age. 

Second. No subject was discussed more 
often during the hearings than the lim- 
its on the amounts excludable annually 
which the original bill had set at $7,500 
or 10 percent of earned income, which- 
ever is the lesser. The members of the 
committee were impressed with the gen- 
eral argument that these limits were pos- 
sibly too generous for the young and too 
severe for those who are now old. Con- 
sequently, in the revised draft we have 
placed an over-all lifetime limitation on 
the excludable amounts of $150,000, that 
is, 20 times $7,500. Also, we have al- 
lowed eligible taxpayers now over 55 
years of age to exclude more than 10 
percent of their earned income during 
the period 1953 to 1972. 

Thinking of the normal working pe- 
riod of life as comprising about 40 years, 
this lifetime limit means that the maxi- 
mum amount of $7,500 could be set aside 
annually every other year, or during half 
of the traditional 40 working years, by 
any eligible taxpayer fortunate enough 
to earn $75,000 in each of those years. 
For all practical purposes, this would 
chop the $7,500 in half and permit $3,750 
to be excluded in each of 40 working 
years, or the equivalent thereof, by this 
extremely fortunate individual. While 
effectively cutting this annual limit in 
half the revised bill still allows some 
flexibility. Moreover, the amount of 
pension which the $37,500-a-year man 
could finance by excluding 83,750 in each 
of 40 years will, under this new set of 
limits, be practically as much as the 
pension which could be financed by our 
$75,000-a-year man who would make 
only 20 maximum payments during his 
lifetime. Thus, this new set of limits not 
only effectively reduces the annual limit 
but gives those who make less than $75,- 
000 a year a good break by permitting 
them to exclude 10 percent of their 
earned income in more years. 

We have also added under the special 
rule a provision for additional amounts 
to be excluded by those who are now 
between 55 and 75 years of age. In many 
of the 16,000 pension plans approved 
under section 165 the employer set aside 
large sums of money to finance past- 
service credits for employees who had 
worked for him for a considerable length 
of time before the establishment of a 
pension plan. We have provided under 
the special rule a practical counterpart 
for these past-service credits, This spe- 
cial rule would be in effect from 1953 
to 1972 and would not apply to eligible 
taxpayers who will attain age 55 in the 
future. It provides that the amount an- 
nually excludable between the fifty-fifth 
and seventy-fifth birthdays shall be in- 
creased by an amount equal to 1 percent 
of the taxpayer’s earned net income, or 
$750, whichever is the lesser, multiplied 


by the number of full years of his age 
in excess of 55 determined as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1952. But this multiple cannot 
exceed 20, nor can this additional 
amount be excluded after the taxable 
year in which the taxpayer attains age 
75. Since the youngest eligible taxpayer 
is now 56 years of age and will attain 
age 75 in 19 years, it follows that this 
provision will expire in the calendar year 
of 1972. A number of tables were pre- 
sented at the hearings which indicated 
that at current premium rates being 
charged by life-insurance companies the 
maximum monthly refund annuity 
starting at age 75—not at age 65—which 
could be financed under this special rule 
would be $1,206 a month for a person 
now age 59 who would have an earned 
income of $75,000 in each of his next 
17 years. It is hard to imagine such a 
fortunate individual but we have seen 
fit under our special rule to apply the 
lifetime limit of $150,000 to eligible per- 
sons over age 55 who would come under 
this special rule and thereby reduce the 
expected monthly pension starting at 
age 75 for this person now age 59 from 
$1,206 to $1,013 a month. 

Now iet us turn from the question of 
limits on the amounts annually exclud- 
able from taxable income to the amount 
of the pension which could be financed. 
Tables were introduced during the testi- 
mony which revealed that very few 
younger taxpayers under the general 
rule could, at present annuity rates, ex- 
pect to finance a pension o? much more 
than $1,000 a month starting at age 70. 
We have already stated under the special 
rule that practically no one now over 
age 55 could finance a monthly pension 
starting at age 75 in excess of $1,000 
per month on a cash refund basis. On 
this basis we conclude that the revised 
limitations will prevent any eligible tax- 
payer from financing a pension of much 
more than $1,000 per month starting at 
age 70 or age 75. Testimony was also 
given that approximately two-thirds of 
the pension plans approved in recent 
years under section 165 permitted maxi- 
mum pensions of more than $1,000 a 
month—usually starting at age 65, not 
at age 70 or 75 when the cost is less— 
and the remaining one-third of the re- 
cently approved plans establish a maxi- 
mum of less than $1,000 per month start- 
ing at age 65. Hence, we have concluded 
that the monthly pension target of 
$1,000 per month provided in this re- 
vised draft is a very reasonable counter- 
part of section 165 for the self-employed 
and those employed not now covered by 
pension plans. 

Simple arithmetic indicates that a 
pension of $1,000 a month and $12,000 
a year is equal to 16 percent of the $75,- 
000 of earned income a year which would 
be the minimum amount which a per- 
son would have to earn if he made the 
maximum contribution of $7,500. Do 
most industrial pension systems allow a 
maximum pension of more or less than 
16 percent of average earnings? We are 
told that only 3 percent of the new pen- 
sion plans aims so low as a pension of 
less than 20 percent of average earn- 
ings. Of course, the $37,500 man could 
get a penson of 32 percent of his average 
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earnings and this 32 percent would be 
about the top percentage that anyone 
could attain under this bill. Hence, by 
the test of the percentage relationship 
between the monthly pension and aver- 
age earnings, this bill is far more restric- 
tive than section 165 in actual practice. 

The bill cannot be considered a rich 
man’s bill in any sense of thai term. If 
any better set of limitations had been 
devloped we would not have proposed a 
lifetime limitation of $150,000 on the 
amounts excludable from taxable in- 
come. Averaging formulas developed 
under the regulations promulgated under 
section 165 have prevented discrimina- 
tion against low-paid employees. But 
formulas cannot be applied to an in- 
dividual. The lifetime limitation is 
merely the best suggested method of 
providing the counterpart of section 165. 
There was no necessity for such a limita- 
tion in the language of that section be- 
cause it applied to groups. Only by 
examining the limitations in pension 
plans approved thereunder can the 
reasonableness of this lifetime limitation 
be demonstrated. 

Third. So much for the maximum 
pension which is highly theoretical be- 
cause so few people could earn $75,000 
every year for most of their working 
lifetimes. We now turn to the average 
pension. Unrefuted testimony supported 
by elaborate tables was given which esti- 
mated the average pension which a 
physician, a lawyer, and a dentist could 
get under this revised bill on the basis 
of the Department of Commerce surveys 
of the incomes of lawyers in 1947, of 
dentists in 1948, and the physicians in 
1949. The average monthly pension on 
a cash refund basis starting at age 70 for 
all members of the profession now under 
70 years of age would be: $208 for phy- 
sicians, $106 for lawyers, and $140 for 
dentists. Furthermore, it was estimated 
under the special rule for those now over 
age 55 that the average monthly pen- 
sion at age 75—not the age of 70—would 
be $131 for physicians, $121 for lawyers, 
and $72 for dentists. These average 
amounts of pension for the members of 
these three professions will give the 
Members of Congress a much clearer 
idea of the monthly amount of the typi- 
cal pension under this revised draft 
than will any consideration of the maxi- 
mum theoretical pension. Unfortunate- 
ly, the committee was not given any data 
on average expected pensions for the 
members of other professions and other 
groups of eligible taxpayers. This was 
attributed to the unavailability of income 
surveys of the other professions. The 
plain fact is that pensions cost a lot of 
money and the members of the commit- 
tee were more impressed with the esti- 
mated average pensions than with the 
theoretical maximum pensions in weigh- 
ing the estimates for and against this 
proposed voluntary pension system. 
The amounts excludible annually from 
taxable income when read separately 
may still seem large to some people even 
with the lifetime limitetion of $150,000. 
But anyone who will examine the prob- 
able average amount of pensions in the 


several tables which would be forthcom- 


ing under this revised draft will not, in 
our judgment, consider the limits too 
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high. Indeed, as time passes it is prob- 
able that the limits may need to be 
raised ir. order to encourage this group 
of more than 10,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed citizens to provide adequately for 
their old age out of their own earnings. 
They have no employer to pay it for 
them. This bill would encourage citi- 
zens io save some of their own money for 
old age and to pay taxes on those pen- 
sions during their old age. 

Fourth. So much for maximum pen- 
sions and average pensions expected un- 
der this revised draft. The vital ques- 
tion regarding this voluntary pension 
system is neither of these. The vital 
question is how much of the maximum 
pension and how much of the average 
pension would be attributable to the ad- 
vantage of tax deferment. Each tax- 
payer is going to pay for these pensions 
out of his own pocket. No employer, no 
unit of Government is going to pay him 
one red cent for pensions. None will be 
credited with additional amounts in his 
retirement fund when other employees 
quit or die. The only gift to the tax- 
payer, the only way in which this bill 
would encourage the self-employed and 
those employed not covered by pension 
plans to set aside earnings into savings 
funds for old age during their working 
periods of life is by enticing them with 
the prospect of paying lower taxes dur- 
ing their retired years of life on the pen- 
sions as they are received than they 
would have paid on the premiums—ex- 
cludable amounts—during their working 
years of life. We were told that on the 
average no more than one-fifth, or pos- 
sibly one-fourth, of these pensions could 
be considered the real benefit being con- 
ferred upon the taxpayer by reason of 
tax deferment. If this estimate may be 
accepted for the present, the question 
before this House is whether such a bene- 
fit of one-fifth or one-fourth of these 
pensions is sufficient to give these citi- 
zens who are excluded from section 165 
the counterpart of tax deferment bene- 
fits which employees are currently ob- 
taining under that section. It must be 
stressed that the amount of the pension 
is four or five times the amount of the 
benefit which this revised bill would con- 
fer upon these taxpayers. After 12 
months of study there is still reasonable 
doubt in our minds that the true benefits 
under this revised bill are actually suf- 
ficient to provide equality for those out- 
side the scope of section 165. 

We say “expected benefits” for no 
Member in this Congress, certainly no 
member of the Conimittee on Ways and 
Means, would care to predict the level of 
income-tax rates in future years such as 
1973 or 1981. Every taxpayer who would 
exclude sums under this revised bill is 
gambling with the future of our income- 
tax rates. We say “presumably” he 
would pay smaller taxes during his re- 
tired years than during his working 
years. This statement is reasonable if 
we are thinking about two men in 1952, 
one of whom is 45 and now at or near 
the peak of his earning period of life, and 
the other one is 75 and probably retired. 
We ask you to think about future calen- 
dar years for this bill is concerned with 
individuals as they pass through time and 
the actual savings in taxes which this bill 


offers are highly problematical. It is 
certainly true that if we turn back the 
pages 15 or 20 years we could find illus- 
trations of people who, if this bill had 
been available to them 15 or 20 years ago 
and they had set aside certain sums of 
money during their working years in the 
expectation of paying lower taxes dur- 
ing their retired years starting in 1952, 
would have found that instead of hav- 
ing a tax savings they might have had 
a tax loss. Who knows the future of in- 
come-tax rates? 

As you know, the option of taking the 
benefits in a lump sum and paying in 
turn a capital gains tax is provided in 
section 165. So we have provided it in 
this bill. It seems to us that the grave 
uncertainties about the future level of 
income-tax rates warrant this capital- 
gains option. For that matter, the fu- 
ture level of the capital gains tax is also 
uncertain. 

Fifth. In the original bill any tax- 
payer covered by a pension plan was per- 
mitted to exclude under the bill the dif- 
ference between the limits of 10 percent 
and $7,500 described above and the 
amount his employer was currently pay- 
ing into a pension fund approved under 
section 165. Testimony given at the 
hearings indicated to the committee that 
such a provision would be extremely dif- 
ficult to administer. In the first in- 
stance, many employers do not actually 
know how much they are contributing 
annually to the credit of their younger 
employees, especially before the time 
when the employer’s contributions are 
vested in the employee. Many approved 
pension plans provide that, if the em- 
ployee does not continue in the service 
of the employer until retirement, any 
contributions made by the employer to 
the credit of the severing employee shall 
be distributed by formula to the credit 
of the continuing employees. Thus it 
would be very difficult for such an em- 
ployer to determine—even if required to 
report annually on something like a W-2 
form—the current contribution to the 
pension fund for a named taxpayer. 
Furthermore, many taxpayers not em- 
ployed by taxable employers such as civil 
servants, firemen, policemen, school 
teachers, and employees of charitable, 
religious, and scientific organizations are 
covered by pension plans. In the inter- 
est of simplicity it seems wise to exclude 
in this revision all persons who are 
covered by any kind of a pension plan, 
especially the younger employees, who 
can expect, after completing a specified 
number of years of service, to be covered 
or who have actually retired and are now 
receiving pension payments under such 
plans. We recognize that their exclu- 
sion will not produce equity in every 
case, but excluding them seemed to be 
imperative. There was even some dis- 
cussion of excluding all employed per- 
sons and restricting the provisions of this 
bill to the 10 million self-employed. 
We did not go that far because we real- 
ized that there are many employed 
people, especially those who are em- 
ployed for short periods of service, who 
are not now and who probably never will 
be covered by employer-employee pen- 
sion plans. Hence the coverage of this 
revised bill is a compromise between the 
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extremes of covering everybody and 
covering only the self-employed. 

Sixth. There are thousands, perhaps 
millions of taxpayers who have extreme 
fluctuations in income. Some of these 
and other taxpayers might find it im- 
possible to set aside reasonable amounts 
necessary to finance retirements unless 
some carry-over provision were de- 
veloped. Hence we have introduced an 
entirely new section (4) which provides 
for a carry-over of unused exclusions 
for a period of not more than 5 years. 
No additional exclusions from taxable 
income made under the special rule in 
the revised bill by those now over 55 
years of age can be made under the 
carry-over provision; that is, the carry- 
over provision applies only to contribu- 
tions made under the general rule, most 
of which will be made by younger people. 
The hardship which this carry-over pro- 
vision is designated to alleviate is found 
extensively in the entertainment field 
and among self-employed persons en- 
gaged in architecture and engineering. 
This is not to say that there are no 
other groups which have described their 
need for this type of provision which, as 
noted above, has been carefully limited 
to a 5-year period and must function 
within the limit of $7,500 per year. 

Seventh. Last, we would call your at- 
tention to the severe restrictions on the 
distribution of the proceeds of the re- 
stricted retirement fund and exactly 
similar restrictions on the restricted re- 
tirement annuity. In simple language, 
these provisions would prohibit any 
withdrawal from these savings funds 
until the taxpayer reached age 65. In 
the original bill the age was 60; several 
members of the committee indicated a 
preference for age 65, the retirement age 
specified in the Social Security Act. 
This restriction will greatly deter the 
use of the provisions of this bill, and 
will certainly confine its use to those who 
sincerely and honestly want to save for 
old age and for no other reason. Con- 
sider a lawyer aged 40 and wife contem- 
plating setting aside 10 percent of his 
earned income under this measure. 
First, they would have to decide that 
they did not want to send the money as 
there would be no regular deduction 
from their monthly pay check by the ac- 
counting department of a corporation, 
Thus the decision to save would have to 
be made deliberately. Second, they 
would realize that they could not touch 
this fund for any of the financial crises 
that the family might encounter before 
the husband reached age 65, 25 years 
hence. Would that seem to you to pro- 
vide a serious temptation to abuse the 
privileges provided by this bill? If you 
will think back over your own lives, we 
believe you will conclude that you prob- 
ably would have preferred paying the 
income tax currently and then invest- 
ting the remainder in some fund which 
you could tap for the ordinary financial 
crises that your family probably might 
encounter for the ordinary rainy days 
for which people have always saved. 

Realizing the unattractiveness of this 
investment opportunity, we have pro- 
vided that in the event of permanent 
and total disability continuing for a pe- 
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riod of more than 3 months, the tax- 
payer would be permitted to make with- 
drawals from his savings. There are 
many other financial crises in the family 
other than the disability of the bread- 
winner, but we are not offering the op- 
portunity to withdraw in order to meet 
any of these other types of crises. Time 
and experience may demonstrate that 
this restriction is so severe that it will 
have to be modified to encourage eligible 
taxpayers to save for old age. It is one 
of the most important reasons back of 
our contention that the use of the pro- 
visions under this bill will be so limited 
that the Treasury will have little reason 
to worry about the loss of current rev- 
enue. 

We could have, of course, explored the 
possibility of repealing section 165 in 
order to provide equity between the peo- 
ple not covered by the pension plans and 
those who are covered by pension plans; 
if you will, between those who now enjoy 
tax deferment privileges in the financing 
of their pensions and those who do not 
But the repeal of section 165 does not 
seem to us to merit any serious consider- 
ation. The repeal of that section would 
destroy most of the 16,000 pension plans 
and darken the future of millions of 
loyal employees who are confidently ex- 
pecting pensions under their company 
pension plans. No, that solution seems 
cruel to us. Rather the solution is to 
provide for the self-employed and those 
not covered by any kind of pension plan 
the privileges of tax deferment which 
persons covered by pension plans enjoy 
and expect to continue to enjoy. 

Our problem is to rectify the error of 
1942, the error Congress made in exclud- 
ing the self-employed from the tax de- 
ferment pension benefits of section 165. 
We have given a cold shoulder to 10,000,- 
000 self-employed people. Our problem 
is also to provide reasonable pension op- 
portunities for employed persons not ac- 
tually covered by pension plans 10 years 
later. Until we close this gap we shall 
have failed to complete the new social 
theory enunciated in 1935 and imple- 
mented in 1942. The heart of this new 
social theory is that pensions are good 
and that the Federal Government should 
encourage them, 


Ohio Hero Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER E. BREHM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. BREHM. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to supplement my remarks of a few 
days ago regarding Corporal Rosser, by 
inserting in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch. Perry 
County is one of the counties comprising 
the Eleventh Congressional District of 
Ohio, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. It is my intention to attend the 
presentation ceremony at the White 
House. 

The editorial follows: 


GREAT Honor FOR OHIO HERO 


These are big days for the “white house on 
the hill” down in Crookesville, in the south- 
ern end of Perry County. Neighbors and 
friends for miles around are almost as ex- 
cited as the 12 members of the family of a 
hero, the 22-year-old Cpl. Ronald Rosser, 
just back from Korea to receive the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. 

He is the first Ohioan ever to receive the 
Nation’s highest award for military valor in 
the Korean war. He will be handed the 
medal at a ceremony in the White House 
rose garden on Friday by President Truman. 

Pic. Richard Rosser was killed in action in 
February 1951. After his younger brother's 
death, Ronnie told his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
John M. Rosser: 

“This is it! I'm going in and even the 
score. That’s my only way of getting even.” 

He did, by killing 13 Communist soldiers in 
Korea in a single-handed carbine and gre- 
nade assault in the bitter cold of last Jan- 
uary 12. 

His job well done, Ronnie landed at San 
Francisco only a few days ago to learn of 
the award he is to receive in Washington. 

Naturally, Corporal Rosser’s return from 
Korea after avenging his brother’s death, the 
announcement of the ceremonies to be held 
at the White House, and Ronnie's eventual 
homecoming were exciting to the Rossers and 
their many Crooksville friends. 

But the excitement is ranging far beyond 
Crooksville by now. It has covered all Perry 
County and other southeastern Ohio coun- 
ties. And well it might, for every Buck- 
eye resident is proud of Corporal Rosser and 
wants him to know it. 

As Ronnie steps up to receive the cherished 
Congressional Medal of Honor, the hearts of 
many Ohioans witnessing the ceremony will 
beat faster. It will be a deserved tribute to 
this hero from Perry County. 


British Helping Out the Enemy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, since 
the recent large-scale air raids by Amer- 
ican planes against the major electric 
power stations in North Korea, we have 
all been shocked to hear of the criticism 
in the British House of Commons of that 
action. It seems inconceivable that the 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Dean Acheson, should feel it necessary 
to appear before a closed session of the 
House of Commons to explain an action 
obviously in the interest of obtaining a 
quick settlement of the Korean war. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I am including an excellent article by 
David Lawrence, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on June 27, 1952. 
The article points up so well the ridicu- 
lous situation in which the United States 
finds itself in fighting to bring an end 
to hostilities in Korea. 

BRITISH HELPING OUT THE ENEMY—CLASSIFIED 
MILITARY INFORMATION REVEALED REGULARLY 
BY CUSTOM OF FREE DEBATE IN HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 

(By David Lawrence) 

Suppose in the last few days you were 
sitting in the high command in Peiping or 
Moscow and you got a dispatch saying that 
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American planes had made one of the big- 
gest air raids of the Korean war and had 
put the electric power stations of North 
Korea out of commission. Your first con- 
cern would be whether this meant the truce 
talks had ended and whether the United 
Nations was going to apply its military 
force to get a decision instead of prolonging 
the palaver. 

But uncertainty as to what the U. N. meant 
didn’t last long. The House of Commons 
debate conveniently told the enemy all that 
it wanted to know. If any one had crossed 
into the Communist military lines from the 
British battalions fighting in Korea and 
given the enemy information not to worry 
about these attacks, for they were not 
after all a unified Allied decision, he would 
have been guilty of treason. But under the 
present custom of free parliamentary de- 
bate, classified military information is re- 
vealed regularly. It is considered a routine 
piece of business to use the method of an 
opposition member’s query in the House of 
Commons to find out from the British gov- 
ernment just what is going on in a mili- 
tary way. 

This is hardly the way to help an inter- 
allied command function effectively in the 
field, but it turns out that the Secretary of 
State of the United States, Dean Acheson, 
finds it necessary also to appear before a 
closed session of the House of Commons in 
London and apologize because the American 
military command didn’t telegraph ahead of 
time its intentions about the raid to all the 
various governments concerned. 

One suspects that if a piece of important 
military information like that had been 
given to other governments on the diplo- 
matic side in advance, it might have leaked 
to the enemy in time to permit a rival air 
force to come out to thwart the attack. 
Maybe that’s the purpose of the controversy 
raised by the “left wing” in Britain—to 
make sure that next time all military infor- 
mation about the intentions of the U. N. 
commanders in Korea is advertised as widely 
as possible before they take action in the 
field. 

A certain amount of consultation between 
allies as to broad policies is essential to the 
partnership which has developed among the 
12 nations furnishing troops to fight in 
Korea. But Secretary Acheson apologized 
because a specific maneuver was not told to 
the British in London beforehand. This 
seems incomprehensible in view of the dis- 
closure that the Labor Government, when 
it was in power in Britain, had reached an 
understanding with the United States Gov- 
ernment as to the three contingencies in 
which there would be air bombardment of 
the electric power stations. 

These, according to a British foreign office 
spokesman, were either a strong Communist 
attack on U. N. forces, a breakdown of the 
armistice talks, or a breach of the armistice 
after its conclusion. 

The present situation was certainly a 
breakdown of the armistice talks, especially 
since, in the intervening months while the 
talks were going on, the enemy has built up 
its air force for a possible strike. This was, 
broadly speaking, enough consultation on 
the diplomatic side. 

This understanding as to contingencies 
which could arise to permit bombing of the 
Yalu River power stations—which were 
specifically covered in the advance agree- 
ment—is all that was really necessary, and 
it is certainly inexplicable that the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State should have allowed 
the inference to be drawn that conversa- 
tions on military details will be available 
in the future to the British Government and 
presumably to its spokesmen in answering 
questions of opposition members in the 
House of Commons. 

The hint from Emanuel Shinwell, Defense 
Minister in the Labor Government, that 
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Britain was instrumental in bringing about 
the dismissal of General MacArthur—who, 
when in command, favored bombing these 
same power stations a year and a half ago— 
has resulted in a White House denial. But 
it is nevertheless a fact that the British 
were making frequent representations pro- 
testing against General MacArthur's mili- 
tary strategy. 

Former Prime Minister Attlee told the 
House of Commons, too, that he thought the 
big air raid a mistake, as it might lessen the 
chances of an armistice in Korea and lead 
to a “general conflagration” in the Far 
East. 

The answer of many Members of Congress 
is that if Britain wants to determine or 
dictate military strategy in Korea, she 
should send troops in numbers equal to 
those of the United States. For if the Com- 
munist build-up continues and U. N. forces 
are slaughtered in a sudden attack, the 
casualties will be nine-tenths from the 
American battalions. 

The latest episode suggests that perhaps 
Socialist members of the House of Commons 
may some day, if America is called to the 
defense of Britain and perhaps of the Euro- 
pean continent, ask that General Ridgway 
first tell his military plans each day to the 
opposition party in the House of Commons. 


Josef Stalin First Advocated Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to include herewith an editorial 
which recently appeared in the McComb 
(Miss.) Enterprise-Journal. This edi- 
torial, written by Editor J. O. Emmerich, 
is thought-provoking and deserves the 
attention of all who are sincerely desir- 
ous of bettering race relations in our 
country. It follows: 

JOSEF STALIN FIRST ADVOCATED CIVIL RIGHTS 


The records reveal that Josef Stalin advo- 
cated a civil-rights program and he person- 
ally wrote the text of this program which 
was written into the Soviet Constitution. 
And where is the American citizen who 
will argue that such civil rights have 
helped the average citizen of Russia? 

Many people do not understand the rea- 
son why the President's so-called civil-rights 
proposals are dangerous to the Nation. 
Every now and then the interpretation is 
made that those opposing these civil rights 
are opposed to the vast crowd of people who 
need a helping hand. They feel that States’ 
righters are not concerned with human values 
or social legislation. 

The dangers involved in the civil-rights 
legislation, as we see it, are as follows: 

There are some politicians in the North 
and East who are not concerned with human 
values. They care nothing for the Negroes 
whom they claim they want to help. They 
care nothing for the security of the Nation. 
They have but one purpose, and that is to 
maintain a position of political leadership 
and to use the channels of politics for per- 
sonal gain. 

Now how do these politicians operate? 
These politicians are for the most part in 
the pivotal States of the Nation. By a 
pivotal State is meant a State with a large 
electoral vote which can be swung either to 
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the Democrats or to the Republicans de- 
pending upon the vote of an organized mi- 
nority within the State. For example: in 
New York State a quarter of a million mem- 
bers of a well-organized minority can swing 
their full strength to either side and hence 
throw the full electoral vote of New York 
into one channel. Being in such a position 
the political leadership of the country gives 
these groups unusual consideration because 
their position is highly significant. 

Now the question is this: how can these 
politicians keep these small minorities well 
organized? In Harlem, South Chicago and 
similar places the politicians lambast the 
people of the South. They recount racial 
injustices. They do not mention the great 
progress that is being made by our Negroes, 
They do not attempt to explain the under- 
lying traditional factors which are the cause 
of the confusions and injustices of the past. 
They argue that the way to correct these 
alleged conditions is to adopt a civil-rights 
program. So they thrust the civil-rights 
program into the lap of the higher politi- 
cians and the major parties and demand it. 
In demanding this program they present 
themselves as crusaders and popularize 
themselves before their own people. 

They say that the elimination of the poll 
tax will make it easier for the Negro to vote. 
This is absurd, for any Negro can pay the 
$2.00 annual poll tax if he chooses. They 
say we need an antilynching law which 
would enable an offender to be tried in some 
northern State rather than in his home 
State. Again the evil of lynching is opposed 
by all good southern people and lynchings 
are practically a thing of the past. They 
advocate a break-down of segregation which 
would in the South handicap both races, 
particularly the Negro race. They advocate 
a Federal police force to enforce these civil 
rights proposals and such a force would be 
nothing less than a United States gestapo 
such as we fought to destroy in Germany. 
The proposals would destroy the very rights 
that all of our people want to maintain, for 
the manner of enforcing the laws is uncon- 
stitutional. The Negroes and whites would 
suffer alike should such laws be enacted. 
But the advocates of these laws are not con- 
cerned with the basic liberties of the Amer- 
ican people. ‘They want to maintain lead- 
ership and control in their own areas and 
this is the sole consideration. It makes no 
difference how many people are misled or 
what happens ultimately to the country. 

The sad fact is that many a good person, 
white and colored, feels that the opponents 
to the so-called civil rights are opposed to 
racial advancement or human considera- 
tions. The opposite is true. The lack of 
human considerations rests in the men and 
women who seek to establish the misnamed 
civil-rights laws in the Nation. 

Paradoxically the least consideration to 
human values, social advancement, and par- 
ticularly to racial improvement in particu- 
lar, is shown by such men as Harry Truman, 
who join with the lower echelon of politi- 
cians to force a civil-rights program on 
the American people—a civil-rights pr 
patterned after the program written by Josef 
Stalin into the Soviet constitution. 


Warning the Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1952. 

Dear Mrs. Baxter: To you and thousands 
of other warm friends, I am grateful for 
your wonderful support. 

We can win if the election is honest and 
the bosses keep their hands off the paper 
ballots. 

I am taking every precaution to prevent 
irregularities and short counts and I will 
be ready for any emergency. 

Woe be unto. the politicians fighting HALL 
if they try to steal our votes. 

Keep your eyes open. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Your Congressman, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 


Seattle City Light Cuts Rates 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the organized opposition to 
public power is using terms such as “a 
huge Federal Government electric power 
empire” to describe public power and 
when this same opposition is spending 
the ratepayers’ money in a costly Nation- 
wide ad campaign to mislead the public 
it is good to see and report the progress 
of Seattle City Light in serving the 
people. 

The article below, reporting a $1,000,- 
000 a year rate cut for residential and 
commercial electric users in Seattle is a 
most realistic refutation of the claims of 
the antipublic power propagandists: 


SEATTLE Makes $1,000,000 Rate CUT—ALL 
RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL CUSTOMERS 
BENEFIT 


Effective July 1 the 200,000 residential 
and commercial customers of Seattle City 
Light Will enjoy a saving of $1,000,000 each 
year in their electric bills. 

This rate cut is the result of municipal 
ownership of the electric utility and is in 
contrast to the dozens of rate increases de- 
manded by private utility corporations 
throughout the country. 

Even before the rate cut Seattle City Light 
had been listed by the Federal Power Com- 
mission as having the second lowest rate for 
500 kilowatt-hours per month for residential 
use for cities of 50,000 population and over. 
The old Seattle rate for 500 kilowatt-hours 
was $5.70. The lowest rate in the United 
States for large cities is that of Tacoma at 
$5.35. The new Seattle rate will also be 
$5.35. Thus the “all electric” residence in 
Seattle will save an additional $4.20 per year. 
The “all electric” rate will now provide 450 
kilowatt-hours for $5, then 7 mills for the 
next 2,050 kilowatt-hours, and 9 mills there- 
after. 

Seattle Councilman Bob Jones, who is also 
a trustee of the Northwest Public Power As- 
sociation, pointed out that the purpose of 
the rate cut is threefold: To pass on to con- 
sumers the results in operating economies, 
to simplify rates, and to encourage consist- 
ent use of electricity throughout the year. 

Commercial users will save $250,000 a year 
in addition to receiving free range and water 
heater repair service. 
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Seattle City Light is also paying an addi- 
tional half-million dollars in taxes more 
than was paid by the city and P. S. P. & L. 
prior to the consolidation. 

One of the significant sidelights on the 
million dollar rate cut made by Seattle City 
Light is the fact that this comes in the midst 
of an $85,000,000 construction program. 
Many private utilities in demanding rate in- 
creases use the argument that such increases 
are necessary to enable them to finance ex- 
pansion programs. Seattle might be de- 
scribed as expanding. Within 12 months it 
will double its generation capacity by adding 
270,000 kilowatts at Ross Dam. 


Dissapproval of Defense Production Act 
Provisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I indicated my disapproval of ac- 
tion taken by the House of Representa- 
tives in the Committee of the Whole on 
amendments to H. R. 8210, the bill ex- 
tending the Defense Production Act. 
Yesterday on the roll calls I again voted 
against amendments destroying the 
price-control program and replacing the 
present Wage Stabilization Board with 
a weak and impractical administrative 
arrangment. 

In my opinion, a responsible Congress- 
man must at this time support continua- 
tion of a reasonable price control, wage 
control, rent control, allocation of scarce 
and strategic materials, and other phases 
of the controls program which will en- 
able our economy to reach a high level 
of defense mobilization without catas- 
trophic effects upon civilian production 
and consumption. 

Although I do not personally believe 
that all the provisions of the bill S. 2594, 
the defense production legislation ap- 
proved by the Senate, are the most de- 
sirable, I do believe that the Senate came 
‘much closer to meeting its responsibility 
on this matter than the House. In the 
conference I sincerely hope that the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill on price, rent, 
and wage control will be retained. It 
was with that hope I voted for final pas- 
sage of the House bill, H. R. 8210, in spite 
of my disagreement with most of its pro- 
visions. The House bill did at least con- 
tinue allocation of scarce and strategic 
materials. This program is essential to 
maintain defense production and to pro- 
vide fair distribution of those materials 
not required for defense among civilian 
users. Without allocation many small 
businesses would be forced to shut down 
because of their inability to compete for 
materials with large manufacturers. 

Passage of the House bill gives the 
conference committee an opportunity 
to place the best features of both bills 
in the compromise legislation and to 
present this for final approval before, or 
only a few days after the present law 
expires. However, if the conference bill 
does not meet the needs of the country 
better than the House bill, I shall feel 


obliged to vote against it. If the con- 
ference bill does not provide at least a 
minimum workable controls and alloca- 
tion program, Congress should remain in 
session as long as necessary to write and 
pass a better bill. 


Hon. Richard B. Russell of Georgia: A 
National Candidate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article entitled “Russell Looms As 
Strong Contender,” written by Roscoe 
Drummond, chief, Washington news bu- 
reau of the Christian Science Monitor. 
It is a thought-provoking article on the 
Presidential chances of our distinguished 
and able colleague, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

In the article Mr. Drummond analyzes 
the belief held in some quarters that a 
southern Democrat cannot be elected 
President of the United States. He 
comes to the conclusion that this belief 
may be little more than a fable—espe- 
cially where Senator RUSSELL is con- 
cerned. 

Because this article is such an excel- 
lent summary of the services performed 
by Senator Russert, not only for his 
party but for his Nation, I am asking 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATE OF THE NATION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 
RUSSELL LOOMS AS STRONG CONTENDER 


WAsHINGTON.—Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, 
of Georgia, wonders if the time hasn't come 
to disprove the fable that a southern Demo- 
crat cannot be elected President of the 
United States. 

And when Senator RUssELL thinks of a 
southern Democrat to do the disproving he 
is thinking of Senator Russ not Sena- 
tor ROBERT Kerr, of Oklahoma, or Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, of Tennessee. 

He believes he can be nominated. He is 
convinced that he can be elected—whether 
his opponent is Senator Tarr or General 
Eisenhower. 

The arguments which gives the basis for 
Senator RUSSELL’S view of his own prospects 
are not to be lightly put aside. In his 9-page 
interview in the U. S. News magazine he put 
the case for his elective strength in these 
terms: 

Question. “Could Eisenhower be beaten?” 

Answer: “Oh, yes; I think he can be de- 
feated.” 

Question. “Can you beat him?” 

Answer. “There is no question about it in 
my mind. I happen to be, I think, the only 
Democrat who is absolutely sure he can de- 
feat General Eisenhower. The polls—we 
know they are not always accurate, but they 
do refiect public thinking to some extent— 
the polis that have been taken in 13 con- 
tiguous (southern and border) States, with 
148 electoral votes—show that I am the only 
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Democrat who can carry all of these States 

General Eisenhower. I lead with a 
ratio of about 54 to 46 percent, or something 
like that.” 

The same polls showed that General Eisen- 
hower led Senator KEFAUVER by approximately 
the same percentage that I led the general. 
I would only have to get 120 electoral votes 
out of the 35 remaining States, and there 
is no doubt in my mind I can get them— 
so I'm the one Democratic candidate who 
can beat General Eisenhower. 

Since General Eisenhower has shown more 
popular strength in the South than Senator 
Tart, it is Senator Russetu’s contention that 
it would be even easier for him to defeat 
the Republicans if Senator Tarr were the 
nominee. 

As a factor at the oncoming Democratic 
convention Senator RUSSELL has not re- 
ceived the national attention his candidacy 
deserves on its merits. He is certainly much 
more than a sectional candidate, and at a 
time when it may prove essential that the 
Democratic Party hold the South if it is to 
win—and the South no longer can be taken 
for granted by the Democrats—it can well 
be a political asset that Senator RUSSELL is 
stronger in the South than any other prob- 
able nominee. 

As a Senator and as a Democratic leader 
of national stature, Senator RUSSELL never 
has yielded to the pressure or to the tempta- 
tion to bolt the Democratic Party. His party 
loyalty has been harshly tested and always 
has resisted the strain. 

He was just starting his political career in 
his own State when Alfred E. Smith became 
the Democratic Presidential nominee in 1928. 
There was great resistance to Mr. Smith in 
many parts of the country and within the 
Democratic Party. Senator RUSSELL gave 
Mr. Smith his wholehearted support and 
helped him carry the State of Georgia. 

In 1948, Senator Russert declined to join 
the Dixiecrats, stood by the Democratic 
Party when it appeared to have little chance 
of winning, and backed President Truman 
despite his disagreement with some parts of 
the party platform. 

Senator Russert believes he has a chance 
to win the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation this year, but he is not threatening 
to back or even support any southern Dem- 
ocratic revolt if he fails or if the platform 
is not satisfactory to him at all points. 

“Believe me, I am proud of being a south- 
erner,” says Senator RUSSELL, “but I am not 
running for the Presidency as a southerner, 
I am running as an American.” 

Senator RUSSELL counts himself “a middle- 
of-the-road Democrat.” He points out that 
he played an active part in enacting a good 
deal of legislation during the Roosevelt ad- 
ministrations. He supported social security. 
He handled much of the farm legislation and 
he favored TVA. He opposes the Brannan 
farm plan and the Truman compulsory na- 
tional health-insurance program. 

He is against a compulsory Federal FEPC, 
but so are all the other Democratic Presi- 
dential contenders except Averell Harriman. 

He is a strong internationalist, a long- 
time supporter of the Marshall plan, the 
North Atlantic Alliance, and the Mutual 
Security Program. He believes that it is 
vital that America help and muster “all of 
the resources and capabilties of the free 
world to resist any aggression of the godless 
and degrading forces of communism and its 
conspiracy.” 

Senator RUSSELL is by no means the least 
formidable contender for the Democratic 
nomination and he certainly would not be 
the least formidable Democratic nominee. 
Senator Kerauver has won a handful of 
primaries, but he lost to Senator RUSSELL in 
Florida and he lost to Mr. Harriman in the 
District of Columbia. 

Senator RUSSELL is certainly in the run- 
ning. 
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Sanctity of International Contracts and 
Protection of Investments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
spoken on several occasions on the im- 
portance of protecting private invest- 
ments in foreign countries and fulfill- 
ment of the Anglo-Saxon concept of the 
sanctity of a private contract. Too often 
in the past there has been the disease of 
what might be called cancellation-itis— 
that is, unilateral cancellation of con- 
tracts. 

I have before me two interesting items 
on this issue. The first is a policy res- 
olution adopted by the International 
Chamber of Commerce as forwarded to 
me by Mr. George A. Sloan, of the United 
States Council of the ICC. This policy 
resolution was adopted at the regular 
board of directors meeting in Paris. 

The second consists of a news article 
from the June 25, 1952, issue of the 
Christian Science Monitor with regard to 
the arrangments being worked out by the 
Mutual Security Agency to encourage 
the investing of American capital 
abroad through agreements providing 
for protection from various types of bus- 
iness dangers. 

I ask unanimous consent that both 
these items be printed in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES COUNCIL OF THE INTER- 

NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INC., 

New York, N. Y., June 6, 1952. 
GOVERNMENT FUNDS ARE Nor A SUBSTITUTE 

FOR PRIVATE INVESTMENT—A POLICY RESO- 

LUTION BY THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF 

COMMERCE 8 

Private risk capital is undoubtedly needed 
by underdeveloped countries. It will not flow 
there, nor is it reasonable to expect that it 
should, unless the governments of the coun- 
tries concerned are willing to create the 
favorable “climate” in which such capital 
can operate. Private lending has great ad- 
vantages in many cases over intergovern- 
mental loans, insofar as private lending will 
more readily combine the provision of capital 
with both technological and managerial 
skills. 

There are growing indications in recent 
years, however, that many underdeveloped 
countries prefer to secure foreign capital for 
the development of industry generally 
through intergovernmental rather than 
through private channels. There are also 
indications that governments of some of 
these countries do far less than is in their 
power to attract private capital because of 
their confident expectation that they will 
be able to secure an adequate volume of 
foreign capital from public sources. Hence 
principles of fair treatment of private for- 
eign investors, such as are formulated in 
the ICC’s Code (Brochure 129) are being 
continually disregarded. The result is a far 
smaller flow of capital throughout the world 
than would be the case if private investors 
were given every legitimate encouragement 
by governments of both investee and in- 
vestor countries to engage in foreign ven- 
tures. 


In November 1951 the Council of the ICC 
gave a powerful endorsement to the princi- 
ple of sanctity of contracts in international 
relations. Today it wishes to draw the at- 
tention of the governments of capital-ex- 
porting and capital-importing countries 
alike to the fact that public funds should 
not normally be regarded as a substitute for 
private investment. There are particular 
fields of economic development where inter- 
governmental loans may have a major role 
to play. A far wider scope, however, is that 
of private business investment which has a 
dynamic quality which cannot be equalled 
by any other form of investment. 

No other practical measure could, in the 
opinion of the ICC, help more at this time 
to improve the atmosphere and pave the 
way for a revival of private capital move- 
ments than a clear statement on the part 
of governments of capital-exporting coun- 
tries (1) that they do not regard govern- 
ment loans or grants as a substitute for 
private capital, and (2) that in the alloca- 
tion of such public funds as they may make 
available to foreign countries, preference will 
be given to countries whose governments 
strictly adhere to general principles of fair 
treatment of private foreign investment. 


From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 25, 1952 


CAPITAL INVESTED ABROAD SET FoR UNITED 
STATES PROTECTION 


WaAsHINGTON.—The Government is out to 
make foreign investment attractive to Amer- 
ican industrial concerns, 

Through agreements with various Euro- 
pean and Asian countries, American firms 
are now protected from various business 
dangers—expropriations and currency in- 
convertibility in particular—that have kept 
them from investing much American capital 
abroad. 

Agreements have now been reached with 
six nations—Austria, Denmark, Greece, 
France, Italy, and Norway—permitting the 
issuance of guaranties against investment 
loss from expropriation. Agreements cover- 
ing both convertibility and expropriation 
have been negotiated with Belgium, the Na- 
tionalist Chinese on Formosa, West Germany, 
and the Philippine Republic. Convertibility 
guaranties also have been issued covering 
United States investments in the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 


RISE IN PRODUCTIVITY 


In explaining these incentives to foreign 
investment, Mutual Security Agency spokes- 
men point out that the whole scheme is to 
get private productive forces to fill a vital 
and a natural role in American foreign policy, 

The purpose is to help America’s allies in- 
crease their productive power and produc- 
tivity so that there can be a substantial cut- 
back in American foreign-assistance spend- 
ing. But since private enterprise has gener- 
ally been unwilling to venture abroad, fre- 
quently because of these above-mentioned 
dangers, the Government is prepared to as- 
sume these two major risks—expropriation 
and inconvertibility—to a considerable de- 
gree. 

The investment-guaranty program first 
showed up in the 1948 ECA program. It 
provided that the Government could guar- 
antee new investors abroad, or old investors 
who expanded their activities abroad, and 
that new capital investment and earnings up 
to 175 percent of their investments could be 
converted into United States dollars. 

REASONABLE SAFEGUARDS 

The expropriation provision was added to 
the guaranty program in 1950. It provided 
such investors insurance against the risk 
of expropriation by foreign governments. 
However, it is pointed out, the Government 
does not assume these guarantor risks with- 
out reasonable safeguards, 
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Before guarantees will be issued, an inter- 
national agreement must be reached with 
the various countries dealing with the treat- 
ment to be accorded currency and claims ac- 
quired by the United States. 

If a convertibility guarantee is invoked, 
the United States would acquire the inves- 
tor’s blocked currency—whether in francs, 
pesos, marks, etc. If an expropriation guar- 
antee is invoked, the United States would 
take over claims for compensation made by 
an investor against the foreign government 
because of expropriation, and would receive 
any compensation awarded the investor. 

These agreements provide that claims thus 
acquired may be handled on a diplomatic 
level rather than litigated through national 
judicial or administrative tribunals. 


COMPANIES LISTED 


Some of the American companies that have 
taken advantage of this investment guaran- 
tee program are, in France: The Ford Motor 
Co,, the Singer Manufacturing Co.; in Ger- 
many: the Otis Elevator Co., the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co.; in Italy: the Caltex Oil 
Products Co., the National Aluminate Corp., 
the Standard Oil Co., New Jersey; in the 
Netherlands: H. H. Sonnenberg; in Turkey: 
E. R. Squibb & Sons; in Britain: the Dicta- 
phone Corp., the Euclid Road Machinery Co., 
McGraw-Hill Publishers, Standard Brands, 
Inc., and Pocket Books, Inc. 

To date some 40 guarantees have been 
issues on a total value of over $35,000,000. 

The MSA is prepared to try to write guar- 
antee agreements with any of the 57 coun- 
tries eligible to receive MSA aid. However, 
it does not initiate negotiations until some 
investor interest develops for a particular 
country. 


The Chicago Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, those 
folks who think we do not take our pol- 
itics seriously in America ought to be in 
Chicago during Republican convention 
week. Thousands of men and women 
who have no more prospect of getting 
into the Convention Hall itself than they 
have of walking across Lake Michigan 
will constitute the biggest sidewalk pa- 
rade through the Chicago Loop in Amer- 
ican history. Neither rain nor heat will 
deter them from coming from every 
corner of these great United States. 

On the eve of the convention, Senator 
RokEkRT A. Tarr has more delegates 
pledged to his candidacy than any other 
candidate except an incumbent Presi- 
dent in the Nation's history. General 
Eisenhower's supporters, anything but 
confident, are clutching at straws in 
their hope that the number will fall short 
of the required majority on the first or 
second ballots. Dark-horse hopefuls sit 
by in the wings, waiting for the light- 
ning to strike, in the greatest show on 
earth. 

Nowhere in the world is there any 
spectacle to rival this in importance or 
human interest. Here our Republic 
works at its best, with losers accepting 
the majority judgment in the American 
tradition, and all sober-minded people 
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rallying to the common cause which 
transcends the personalities involved. 


Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, the 
lack of a superior force of air power is 
quite a determinate factor in the tide of 
victory or defeat. It is obvious that su- 
periority in the air can in a great meas- 
ure affect the value of our troops on the 
ground. Are we by allowing this terrific 
cut in the Air Force appropriation clip- 
ping the wings of the Air Force? 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
restore a great portion of this money 
that has been taken from the Air Force. 

The following article that appeared in 
the Long Island Daily Press of Thursday, 
June 26, 1952, points out the danger that 
confronts us if our air program is jeop- 
ardized by these cuts: 

SENSELESS AND RECKLESS 


Is our country on the verge of a reckless 
and terribly costly mistake at the expense of 
our Air Force? It would seem so, unless we 
wake up and save the day. 

The House of Representatives has taken 
two steps that threaten to undermine our 
air program, and the Senate will either con- 
cur in the House errors or put up a fight 
to save our air program. We hope the Sen- 
ate will persuade the House, through a joint 
conference committee, to do the right thing. 

The strange thing about the actions of 
the House is that they are in sharp conflict 
with the policies of both major political 
parties and the major factions of both 
parties. 

The House has voted to cut the Air Force 
appropriation by substantially more than a 
billion and a half dollars. This is on top 
of a cut already made by the President of 
nearly three-fourths of a billion dollars, 

The appropriation proposed by Secretary 
Finletter of the Air Force was $21,400,000,000. 
This was a tight, minimum budget to provide 
for 143 air groups by June of 1954; this pro- 
gram was set with the known facts of Rus- 
sian air strength in mind. The President 
cut this request in keeping with his stretch- 
out policy, thereby putting off the date of 
completion of the 143 group Air Force to the 
end of 1955; the House’s additional cut 
would put the date off until June 30, 1957. 

What do these cuts accomplish? For a 
total bookkeeping saving of little more than 
10 percent, we would be putting off the date 
of our air security by 3½ years. Is that 
prudent? We think it is reckless. 

The layman may wonder why so small a 
percentage cut in funds should mean so long 
a postponement of air strength. The answer 
lies in the high degree of interdependence of 
factors in air organization. A shortage or 
delay in any one factor holds up the whole 
program. It just isn't possible to cut an air 
program the way you slice a loaf of bread; 
when you cut an air program, you cut many 
many factors, including personnel training 
and tooling as well as the highly complex 
assortment of production items. The whole 

is inevitably slowed down by the 
degree of the largest cut in any one item, and 
it is simply not possible to apply the cuts 
evenly throughout. 


How serious the cuts would be may be un- 
derstood in the light of the tightness with 
which the original Air Force budget was 
devised. To illustrate, while the program 
provided an increase from 95 air groups to 
143, an increase of more than 50 percent, it 
allowed for an increase of only 14 percent in 
personnel. 

Secretary Finletter has observed that the 
Air Force is paying the penalty for insisting 
upon presenting Congress with an efficient, 
toughly economical budget. 

The House has taken still another action 
that threatens to be catastrophic in its effect. 
The House has passed the Smith-Coudert 
amendment, which limits the amount to be 
spent on defense in the 1953 fiscal year to 
$46,000,000,000. 

This strait-jacket limitation could have 
the effect of compelling the shut-down of 
aircraft plants just when they are approach- 
ing a full production schedule. Since the 
Air Force actually pays for its planes on their 
delivery, sometimes several years after they 
are planned and ordered, the Smith-Coudert 
amendment would make orderly, long-range 
air planning impossible. 

The shocking and incredible aspect of all 
this is that virtually no one of any national 
standing opposes the Air Force program that 
these two House steps would delay and pos- 
sibly strangle. 

The administration obviously is committed 
to the 143 air group program. The Repub- 
lican Party is just as committed. Indeed, 
Senator Tarr has gone so far as to demand 
a much bigger Air Force than the admin- 
istration has sponsored. General Eisen- 
hower has also stressed the urgency of ac- 
quiring our expanded Air Force in the fastest 
possible time. 

Why, then, should obstructive and delay- 
ing steps be taken in the House? There is 
no sane reason. There is every reason why 
the Senate should restore the appropriation 
to $20,700,000,000 and knock out the Smith- 
Coudert amendment. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee will 
be considering this terribly vital matter this 
week or next week. The people should be 
heard from. 


An Inside Job for Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Civil Liberties Union has re- 
cently completed a survey of practices 
within labor unions, and their conclu- 
sions should be required reading for all 
union leaders. Today, with the tre- 
mendous growth of union membership 
and the mounting trend toward compul- 
sory membership by employees within 
their respective trades, it is all the more 
imperative that the unions themselves 
assure fairness of operation to their 
members. 

In recent years there have been many 
cases called to the attention of the gen- 
eral public in which labor organizations 
have arbitrarily refused to permit indi- 
viduals to speak their minds at union 
meetings without intimidation. Those 
who have dared to challenge their local 
leadership have frequently found them- 
selves on the blacklist, unable to get jobs, 
or otherwise prejudiced in their personal 
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affairs. Lawsuits have occasionally been 
filed to change union decisions affecting 
individual rights. 

The Civil Liberties Union suggests that 
independent appeals boards be set up to 
hear grievances after the usual methods 
have been exhausted inside the union 
locals, Undemocratic union methods are 
a danger in a time when union member- 
ship may become the key to family live- 
lihoods. Labor has shown signs of ma- 
turity in many ways. This is an impor- 
tant test. 


Defense Production Act Amendments of 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
status of price, rent, and wage controls, 
as a result of the action of the House, 
has been left in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. 

The bill as it came before the House 
for final action was an inflationary-con- 
trol billin name only. The amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
House left no doubt of a desire and a 
determination to end all controls except 
those holding down wages. It was in 
effect a decontrol bill. The effect would 
be to take off controls affecting consumer 
goods and articles. Granting that there 
may be some justification for removal 
with respect to some, yet to remove all 
controls in the manner and to the ex- 
tent provided in the bill could result 
most disastrously to the consumer. 

The force of inflation, arising as a 
result of the immense Government ex- 
penditures for defense, creates an ever- 
present danger of rising prices. I favor 
control measures that will protect the 
consumer against the possibility of rising 
prices. 

I realize that the effectiveness of con- 
trol legislation depends not only on the 
kind of legislation adopted by Congress, 
but, also upon the kind of administration 
that is given to the law. I am inclined 
to believe that the attitude of the House 
in adopting the amendments that had 
the effect of decontrolling to such a large 
exent the existing price and rent controls 
was the result of dissatisfaction with the 
inefficient and ineffective way the law 
passed by Congress 2 years ago has been 
administered. The failure of controls 
has not been the fault of Congress, but 
of the administration. Congress gave it 
a good law 2 years ago. The administra- 
tion failed, refused, and neglected to 
put it into effect for upwards of 4 months 
after its passage. During that time 
prices rose over 8 percent. In some in- 
stances they have reached peaks far be- 
yond anything previously experienced. 
If controls had been used more promptly 
at the beginning, and, more efficiently 
since then, we would not be experiencing 
the high prices that prevail today. The 
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result is general dissatisfaction on the 
part of consumer, producer, and busi- 
nessman. While the vote of the House 
can be, in some measure at least, under- 
standable upon the above basis, yet is 
it wise? 

The greatest injustice in the whole bill 
is the way labor was treated. The bill 
as passed by the House is very unfair to 
labor because it in effect decontrols the 
prices that could be charged for the 
commodities that the worker and his 
family must use but continues exist- 
ing controls over the wages he is to re- 
ceive. If existing control over prices 
and rents is to be removed, or even cur- 
tailed as the House bill contemplates, 
then, in all justice to the worker the law 
that controls his wages should be like- 
wise removed or changed accordingly. 
In other words, if prices of commodities 
and rents are decontrolled, then wages 
should be decontrolled. As long as 
wages are controlled prices should be 
controlled. 

I am hopeful that the bill that will 
finally come before Congress, as the re- 
sult of the conference between the Sen- 
ate and House, will remove the objec- 
tionable feature appearing in the House 
bill and give us a bill that will be more 
equitable as between consumer and 
producer, 


A Deserving Tribute to an 
Outstanding American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous leave granted me to extend my 
remarks, I am including herein an ac- 
count of the award presented to Roy M. 
Cohn, confidential assistant to the 
United States district attorney in New 
York on June 18, 1952, for his outstand- 
ing work in the prosecutions of subver- 
sives in our country, with Mr. Cohn’s 
acceptance speech and editorials from 
the New York Journal-American and 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun 
expressing the sentiments of the people 
of the city of New York in regard to the 
record of Mr. Cohn and heartily approv- 
ing the presentation of the award to 
him. : 

The matters follow: 

Awann To Roy M. COHN 

On June 18, 1952, at ceremonies held at 
the Hotel Astor in New York City, Roy M. 
Cohn, the confidential assistant to the 
United States District Attorney in New York, 
was presented with an award for outstand- 
ing Americanism and Judaism by the Amer- 
ican Jewish League Against Communism. 

Mr. Cohn, 25 years old, is a lifelong resi- 
dent of New York. He entered the office of 
the United States Attorney before he was 
old enough to take the bar examination 
after graduation from Columbia Law School. 
He rose from the position of law clerk to 
that of Assistant United States Attorney by 
appointment of the then United States At- 
torney, now Federal Judge John F. X. Mc- 
Gohey. He was appointed to the top post 


of confidential assistant by United States 
Attorney Irving H. Saypol, now a Justice of 
the State Supreme Court. He was reap- 
pointed to this post by the incumbent 
United States attorney, Myles J. Lane. 

During his association in this important 
Office, Mr. Cohn has been a guiding spirit in 
the most famous and important prosecu- 
tions of subversives in our country in mod- 
ern times. Beginning by assisting Judge 
McGohey in the trial of the 11 convicted 
members of the National Board of the Com- 
munist Party, he became a trial counsel in 
the successful prosecutions of Julius and 
Ethel Rosenberg, convicted as atom-bomb 
spies; William W. Remington; Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field; Abraham Brothman and 
Miriam Moscowitz; Gus Hall, and others. 
His work has won wide recognition, and has 
been alluded to on the floor of the Senate by 
the distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin, Honorable ALEXANDER WILEY. 

Present at the ceremonies were such dis- 
tinguished jurists as Judge Stanley H. Fuld, 
of the New York Court of Appeals; Federal 
Judges Irving R. Kaufman and Gregory F. 
Noonan; State Supreme Court Justices Irv- 
ing H. Saypol and Martin M. Frank; and 
other official and business representatives. 

The inscription on the plaque is: “Pre- 
sented to Roy M. Cohn by the American 
Jewish League Against Communism, for out- 
standing accomplishment in the cause of 
Americanism and for noteworthy devotion to 
the principles of Judaism, New York, June 
18, 1952.” d 


MR, CoHN’s ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 

I deeply appreciate this award. I accept 
it with pleasure, with gratitude, and with 
deep humility. 

I must refrain from discussing the many 
topics of mutual interest to you because of 
the pendency of the Smith Act trial of 16 
persons down at Foley Square. As a mem- 
ber of the prosecution staff, I should like to 
make it clear that nothing I say here today 
has any relationship whatsoever to this case, 
as the issue there must be determined on 
the basis of evidence in the courtroom and 
not any outside statement by any of those 
involved. 

In accepting this award I realize I must 
abide by the customary code for the re- 
cipient of an award in making his accept- 
ance speech. He must modestly disclaim any 
right to the award and try to persuade the 
committee that they have the wrong man. 
But he must do so in such an intelligent 
and unpersuasive way that the committee is 
more than ever intrigued into believing that 
they have acted wisely in making their se- 
lection. I can make the disclaimer with 
complete honesty—it is the second part of 
this code which gives me much trouble. 

But I take particular pride in the fact 
that this award comes from your organi- 
zation. I believe as you do, that there is 
no religious group in this country which owes 
more to the United States of America than 
those who adhere to the Jewish faith. It 
is in this land as in no other place in the 
world that we have found a home full of 
good neighbors and abounding in freedom 
cf speech, freedom of thought, and freedom 
of opportunity. Those who would do any- 
thing to injure this country and destroy the 
system under which we live are the par- 
ticular enemies of Americans who adhere to 
Judaism. 

No group has a monopoly on the defense 
of our democratic way of life. It is a com- 
mon cause in which we take our stand along 
with Americans of all religions, races, and 
creeds. 

I sincerely feel that this award is not right- 
ly mine. It belongs to those people and 
groups who have labored so long and so hard 
to bring about some of the results with which 
you credit me. I want first of all to pay 
tribute to United States Attorney Myles J. 
Lane, who in all of these endeavors has been 
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my constant supporter and given me full en- 
couragement and full confidence. The same 
is true for Judge John F. X. McGohey, who 
prosecuted the 11 Communist leaders in the 
first Smith Act case when United States At- 
torney, and who appointed me to the office 
originally, and also for Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Irving H. Saypol, with whom I was asso- 
ciated in so many major prosecutions. 

Equally deserving of credit are my asso- 
ciates in the office of the United States At- 
torney who know no limits of time and 
energy in working for the common end we 
seek to achieve. 

We have by and large received splendid 
support from the press of this city and of the 
Nation. They have done so much to bring to 
the attention of the public the true facts 
concerning the work in which we have been 
engaged and to me, personally, they have 
always been more than generous. 

Great praise is due to various Members of 
both Houses of Congress and congressional 
committees. Many of them have intelligent- 
ly and courageously done pioneering work in 
exposing those who would strike against our 
democratic institution. 

Finally, the greatest tribute of all should 
go to that unique organization which has on 
the one hand preserved all the American tra- 
ditions of freedom and fair play and, on the 
other hand, has been easily the most power- 
ful weapon against every ideology that has 
attacked this country in modern times. I 
refer, of course, to the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Under the guiding genius of J. 
Edgar Hoover, one of the great Americans of 
our time—and the able leadership of Ed- 
ward Scheidt here in New York, this organ- 
ization quietly but with devastating effec- 
tiveness has led the fight against those who 
violate our most sacred laws, and strike at 
the heart of our democratic system. These 
men, and the thousands of FBI agents who 
work without acknowledgment, without re- 
ceiving public credit for what they do, labor 
day and night in the service of the people of 
this country and have been doing so years 
before any of us had the foresight to see just 
what we were up against on this issue which 
concerns us all so much today. 

These are the people and groups who de- 
serve this award. I accept it merely in a 
representative capacity. But I do so with 
sincere appreciation and with the realization 
that it must serve as an inspiration for more 
courageous action in the days to come. 


Mr. Speaker, the presentation of the 
award to Mr. Cohn as an outstanding 
and deserving public official received 
praiseworthy editorial comment from 
the New York Journal-American of June 
19, 1952, and the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun of June 25, 1952. Both 
editorials follow: 

[From the New York Journal-American of 
June 19, 1952] 


CONGRATULATIONS TO COHN 


Roy M. Cohn, young, aggressive assistant 
to United States Attorney Myles J. Lane, re- 
ceived yesterday the annual award of the 
American Jewish League Against Commu- 
nism for “outstanding Americanism and Ju- 
daism.” Cohn's brilliant courtroom and 
trial work played a major part in the con- 
victions of A-bomb spies Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg and in other big-name cases. The 
award was well-given, well-earned. 


[From New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
June 25, 1952] 


WELL DESERVED 


The American Jewish League Against Com- 
munism has bestowed a special plaque for 
“outstanding Americanism and Judaism” on 
Roy M. Cohn, confidential assistant to United 
State Attorney Myles Lane. Since Mr. Cohn 
joined the Federal attorney's staff in 1948, 
he has had an important part in most of 
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the cases here involving communism and 
espionage. What makes the distinction un- 
usual is that Mr. Cohn won it in his first 
job. He went directly from law school to 
work in the Federal Building and now is only 
25 years old. 


Fight for Power in Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
newspaper, Labor, recognized the fight 
being made for full development of the 
Columbia River system by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. MITCHELL]. 

In view of the importance of this fight 
to national production needed for both 
peace and defense, I insert in the REC- 
ORD: 

MITCHELL Hirs FLIPFLOP ON NORTHWEST 

PROJECT 


A great fight for another vast Federal 
electric power and irrigation development in 
the “juice hungry” Pacific Northwest is being 
made in the House by Congressman HucH 
B. MITCHELL, Democrat, of Washington, 
against the power trust and the governors 
of Washington and Idaho. 

MITCHELL strongly called for action on leg- 
islation authorizing construction of the big 
Hells Canyon dam on the Snake River. The 
project is backed by Members of both Houses 
of Gongress from the Northwest, as well as 
by many from other areas, 

The W: m Congressman said the 
project would not only help remedy the 
growing power shortage in the Northwest 
and aid flood control, but would benefit the 
entire Nation as well. It would generate 
more than 1,000,000 kilowatts of electric 
energy a year. 

MrrcHeE.t hit the recent about-face on the 
proposition by Washington’s Republican 
Governor, Arthur B. Langlie, and the “half 
truths and untruths” in the testimony of 
his “power consultant” before a congres- 
sional committee. Langlie “loaned” the 
“consultant” to the Governor of Idaho, Len 
Jordan, a Republican, for the purpose of ap- 
pearing before the committee. 

Langlie, MITCHELL charged, is playing the 
game of the Idaho Power Co., a Maine corpo- 
ration, which wants to kill the Hells Canyon 
project. The corporation claims it has plans 
for a dam of its own. 

If this dam were ever built the power ca- 
pacity would be only a drop in the bucket 
compared with the Federal project and, fur- 
ther, it would be of little value for flood con- 
trol, MITCHELL pointed out. 


Question of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
have an extra seat for the convention? 
Is your TV set in good shape? 


The Legislative “How” of Small Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER C. HUNT 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, earlier this 
month the chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], addressed a 
convention of the National Association of 
Master Plumbers in Atlantic City, N. J. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp his ad- 
dress, which was on the subject, the 
Legislative How“ of Small Business. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Gentlemen, it is indeed a pleasure to be 
here with you today. I like to talk with 
small-business men. To me they represent 
one of the finest aspects of our national life, 
symbolizing as the almost 4,000,000 of them 
do, the very spirit of that free and inde- 
pendent enterprise which is the trade-mark 
by which the American business system is 
known and envied throughout the world. 

The members of the National Association 
of Master Plumbers, as small-business men, 
are truly representative of our free enterprise 
system, The vast majority of plumbing con- 
tractors have no boss but themselves. They 
are, therefore, in a very basic sense of the 
word, independent businessmen. 

I have been the chairman of the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business since 
it was created in February of 1950. It is 
only natural, therefore, that I should be 
primarily interested in the problems which 
today are confronting you. Some of these 
problems are, thankfully, less acute now than 
they were a year ago. Several necessary 
though troublesome restrictions on the use of 
copper, such as for radiant heating, have 
been relaxed, lead and soil pipe are readily 
available, and there is apparently no shortage 
of fixtures. 

In addition, the immediate outlook for 
your industry appears favorable. The value 
of new private construction put in place in 
the first quarter of 1952 was at an annual 
rate of $22,500,000,000, $2,000,000,000 higher 
than in the last 3 months of 1951. This 
marked an abrupt reversal of a down trend 
that had continued since the first quarter 
of last year. 

Private residential construction advanced 
8 percent in the first quarter. In part, this 
undoubtedly reflects the smaller down-pay- 
ment requirements and lengthened mort- 
gage maturities provided for certain cate- 
gories of moderately priced housing, the eas- 
ing of mortgage funds, and greater avail- 
ability of materials. 

When you add to this high rate of private 
building the stepped-up governmental 
spending for military and atomic energy 
facilities, it seems certain that construction 
outlays in 1952 will be the highest in his- 
tory. This year should be a very busy one 
for plumbing contractors and the building 
trades in general. 

To face the truth, however, many seg- 
ments of small business are not in so favor- 
able a position. The dislocating factors in- 
herent in any large-scale defense program 
have a pronounced tendency to squeeze out 
the smaller businesses. There has been, for 
instance, no reversal of the trend toward 
concentration of Government prime con- 
tracts in the hands of large corporations. 
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On the contrary, the percentage of such con- 
tracts awarded to small-business concerns 
has decreased in each successive fiscal year. 

During the fiscal year 1950 small manu- 
facturers received 24.5 percent of such con- 
tracts; during fiscal year 1951 the percent- 
age dropped to 20.9 percent. During the 
first 8 months of the fiscal year 1952 (July 
1951 through February 1952) we have seen 
a further decline to 184 percent. In light 
of this, it seems amply clear that there must 
be an aggressive program devised to check 
this alarming downward trend and restore to 
small business its fair share of defense pro- 
curement. 

To increase the share of defense contracts 
going to small businesses is vitally impor- 
tant. That is why Congress inserted several 
provisions in the legislation establishing the 
Small Defense Plants Administration, of 
which the most important is section 714 (f) 
(2) of the Defense Production Act. This 
section authorizes and directs the earmark- 
ing of specific contracts to be nwarded to 
small business. 

In accordance with the standards set forth 
in the statute, procurement agencies and 
the small Defense Plants Administration are 
directed jointly to survey procurement oppor- 
tunities, and identify those which small 
business is capable of handling. Thereupon, 
the procurement agency and the Small De- 
fense Plants Administration are directed 
jointly to determine that small business con- 
cerns shall receive such contracts, or por- 
tions of contracts, as will insure to small 
business a fair proportion of the Govern- 
ment's total purchase of supplies and 
services. 

A second important power in the field of 
procurement, is the SDPA's authority to 
certify small-business concerns as compe- 
tent, with respect to capacity and credit, to 
perform specific Government procurement 
contracts. These certificates must be ac- 
cepted as binding by Government procure- 
ment officers. They therefore can be of 
great benefit to small-business men in 
obtaining defense contracts. 

It often happens that a small manufac- 
turer is the low bidder or otherwise eligible 
from the standpoint of price, to receive the 
award of a specific contract, but that the 
contracting officer is not satisfied that the 
manufacturer has the necessary financial 
means to perform satisfactorily. The story 
of no contract without financing and no 
financing without a contract is of course 
familiar, 

This certification power is a way to break 
that vicious circle. So far, SDPA has issued 
14 certificates of competency, and 12 con- 
cerns so certificated have received contracts 
totaling over $10,500,000. 

Efforts have also been made to eliminate 
restrictive procurement practices which 
work to the disadvantage of small business, 
For example, certain military procurement 
agencies, particularly the Army Corps of 
Engineers, were requiring bid and perform- 
ance bonds in connection with substantially 
all of their ordinary supply contracts let by 
formal advertising. In many instances, this 
requirement served to bar small concerns 
from competing. While large concerns 
found no difficulty in obtaining bonds from 
surety companies, the bonding companies 
were frequently reluctant to take risks on 
small concerns. 

In a sense, this practice constituted a 
delegation to the surety company of the 
authority to determine who were and who 
were not qualified to perform Government 
contracts. It had the additional unfortunate 
result of nullifying in large part the V- 
Loan” program, since guaranteeing agencies 
would not approve a V-loan application un- 
less the surety’s rights were subordinated, 
which surety companies would not agree to. 
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I am pleased to report that the Under 
Secretary of the Army has agreed that bonds 
will be required for supply contracts only 
in those exceptional cases where the inter- 
ests of the Government cannot otherwise be 
protected. 

Congress has been well aware that credit 
obstacles have been a major impediment to 
small-business participation in defense pro- 
duction. Accordingly, under section 714 of 
the Defense Production Act, Congress au- 
thorized the SDPA to recommend small- 
business loans to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to provide help for the small- 
business man of a type not available either 
privately or from other Government lending 
authorities. A fund of 100,000,000 was 
created under which the RFC could make 
loans to small-business concerns upon the 
recommendation of SDPA for a variety of 
defense or essential civilian purposes. 

That this lending authority fills a gap in 
the Government credit facilities available 
for small business cannot be denied. The 
record to date shows that as of June 13, 
loans with a value of $11,095,540 have been 
made to 88 small business concerns by 
means of SDPA recommendations to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. As the 
two agencies iron out the wrinkles from 
their operating procedures, the lending rate 
should increase substantially in the months 
ahead. 

Another important part of this small-busi- 
ness agency’s program is directed at obtaining 
for small-business concerns a fair share of 
critical materials and equipment. A signifi- 
cant accomplishment in this report has been 
the establishment by NPA, in cooperation 
with SDPA, of a special reserve of steel, 
copper, and aluminum to take care of small- 
business hardship cases. 

Since I am, so to speak, one of the god- 
fathers of this new small-business agency 
I have watched its progress with close at- 
tention. The SDPA has, as you know, been 
operating on a very small budget and with 
a limitei staff. It is my hope that before 
adjournment, Congress will give the SDPA 
an appropriation adequate enough for it to 
carry out the kind of aggressive program 
in behalf of small business which the times 
demand. 

I now would like to tell you something 
about the current activities of our Senate 
Small Business Committee. We have tried 
to direct our energies into those problem 
areas where we feel that the most benefit 
will result to the greatest number of small 
companies. For instance, we know that there 
can be little hope of general tax reductions 
so long as the world remains an armed camp. 

Yet, the burden of our present tax struc- 
ture bears down with crushing impact on 
thousands of small companies. For one 
thing, taxes often prevent them from being 
able to grow and expand through plowing 
profits back into the business. When that 
happens, when a lid is placed on small- 
business expansion, we have a condition 
which accentuates the trend toward the con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of 
a relatively few companies. 

In 1948, many small firms could reinvest 
three out of every $4 of earnings. Today, 
they can put back into the company only a 
little more than one out of every $4 of profits. 
Moreover, depreciation reserves can no longer 
be considered a major source of funds for 
the replacement of equipment. 

Early this session I appointed a subcom- 
mittee on taxes to explore the possibilities of 
affording some relief to small firms. This 
subcommittee has been busy taking testi- 
mony from small-business men themselves 
in various cities throughout the country and 
much yaluable information has been gained 
about their tax problems, I am sure that 
our committee will shortly be in a position 
to recommend to the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee, which has jurisdiction over taxes, 
definite proposals for easing the tax burden 
of small-business men. 

On another vitally important small busi- 
ness front a recently appointed subcommit- 
tee on monopoly has started public hearings 
which will probably continue for several 
months. 

There are a number of reasons why small 
business is concerned with the problem of 
monopoly. Because of the tendency of busi- 
ness to fall into larger units it becomes pro- 
gressively more difficult for new enterprises 
to arise. Natural resources forming the base 
of several industries have been preempted. 
Raw materials necessary to other industries 
have frequently been arranged for on terms 
which put newer and rmaller buyers on 
competitively unequal grounds. Large cor- 
porate units may also abuse their financial 
power in a variety of ways to discourage or 
eliminate new enterprises. 

I am sure you will agree that our economy, 
if it is to remain dynamic, must be con- 
stantly vitalized by the birth of new busi- 
nesses. The door must be kept opened for 
anyone with an idea, a product, or a serv- 
ice, and with a little money to back it, to 
enter business and to fail or prosper accord- 
ing to his ability. If the day should ever 
come when this is not the case, then you 
and I shall have difficulty in recognizing 
that American business system which has 
been the well-spring of our strength since 
the founding of this great democracy. 

We all realize that one of the major forces 
retording the European economy and hold- 
ing down the European standard of living 
is the basic weakness of competition in 
European business. 

It is axiomatic that the central virtue of 
the competitive organization of economic 
life is that it permits private property and 
personal freedom to be used as instruments 
of progress, rather than the contrary. It 
protects consumers. It stimulates the in- 
troduction of improved methods of pro- 
duction. It keeps markets free and expan- 
sive, rather than controlled and inflexible. 

My purpose in appointing this subcom- 
mittee on monopoly is to try to gage the 
extent to which monopolistic practices are 
harming small enterprises. There are many 
strong-arm tactics being practiced today 
which exert a distinctly adverse influence 
on small companies. Among these I in- 
clude the denial of supplies, price squeezes, 
exclusive dealing and tie-in arrangements, 
and various other coercive and predatory 
devices. 

In addition, the committee is constantly 
guarding against any evidences of unfair 
treatment of small business in relation to 
our rearmament program. We have been 
holding a series of hearings on the methods 
of awarding defense contracts. We have also 
done what we could, through investigations 
and public disclosure, to combat the gray 
market in scarce materials which ran the 
price of metals far beyond the reach of small 
companies. In this connection, it might in- 


* terest you to know that one byproduct of 


our gray-market study was the recovery 
by our Government of $227,563 from the 
Dutch Government and importers in this 
country as the result of illegal shipments 
of ECA financed nickel to the Netherlands, 

This sum is more than the Senate Small 
Business Committee has spent since it was 
created. 

In addition, committee hearings on the 
machine tool shortage has resulted in the 
recovery and reallocation to industry of 
$13,647,000 worth of badly needed machine 
tools which, after the last war, had been 
granted to schools and universities as sur- 
plus. The Government is also seeking to 
recover, as a result of our gray market in- 
vestigations, triple damages amounting to 
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almost $200,000 for violations of Office of 
Price Stabilization regulations. 

We have also studied the effects of price 
Wars on small retailers and prevalence of 
price cutting of merchandise marketed under 
price-maintenance agreements, 

Occasionally we all encounter people who 
profess not to believe in Federal aid to small- 
businessmen. Loudly proclaiming their rug- 
ged individualism, they are apt to complain 
against what they term “spoon feeding” and 
“coddling.” This is a point of view upon 
which we are all free to place our own 
evaluation. But I can say to you without 
reservation that I have yet to talk with a 
small-business man who wanted preferential 
treatment simply because he employed 50 
men instead of 500. Equality of opportu- 
nity, yes; favoritism, no. 

There is one point I would like to make 
entirely clear. Some people think that to 
be an aggressive friend of small business 
you automatically have to be against big 
business. That simply is not so. Anyone 
with even an elementary knowledge of our 
complex business system realizes that big 
and small companies alike are completely de- 
pendent upon one another, The largest and 
most complex end products are often the re- 
sult of a close working relationship between 
one huge company and hundreds, sometimes 
thousands of small subcontractors and sup- 
pliers. 

Therefore it does not make sense to be 
against big business just because it is big. 
What we must guard against, however, are 
some of the abuses which frequently accom- 
pany the exercise of power which is inherent 
in bigness. These often work, if even uncon- 
sciously, to the detriment of small com- 
panies. 

It seems to me that another point to bear 
in mind when speaking of small business is 
that we are not merely concerned with a 
fractional segment of our national economy. 
More than 90 percent of our commercial and 
industrial enterprises are classified as small. 
These form the broad base of our national 
economic structure. 

Throughout our history the staying power 
of small independent enterprises has been a 
bulwark against the whole host of “isms” 
which seek to undermine that economic de- 
mocracy which is the basis of our cherished 
political freedom. 

In the last analysis, what is the source of 
our national strength? It is surely the sys- 
tem of free enterprise, of a dynamic capital- 
ism which is known throughout the world 
and not without justifiable envy—as the 
American way of life. 

To preserve this is our first duty. 


“In the Beginning” Means Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago Miss Heidorn, the 14-year- 
old daughter of my friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy Heidorn, wrote and delivered what I 
think is a very fine commencement ad- 
dress. Especially is this true, consider- 
ing her age. This address proves that 
this young lady possesses mental qualifi- 
cations that should enable her to become 
a woman of power and influence. 

In the woman's world as in the man’s 
world knowledge is power. I hope that 
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this young lady may be able to continue 
her education for, from those who have 
been blessed with superior talents, more 
is expected. 
The following is Miss Heidorn’s ad- 
dress: 
“IN THE BEGINNING” Mrans Now 


Perhaps the most important words ever 
written are the first three words of the Bible, 
“In the beginning.” These three words leave 
you with much to think about. They make 
you imagine a shapeless mass of darkness in 
the shadow of a huge black curtain. Then, 
just as the words tell us, the curtain was 
lifted, and in the brilliant light, a new world 
was created, 

But yet, too often we think of “In the be- 
ginning” as countless years ago, but do you 
stop to think that every day in our lives is 
a new beginning? 

In the dictionary the word “beginning” 
means “threshold,” “foundation,” and “com- 
mencement.” Another word for graduation 
is commencement which in itself means be- 
ginning. 

We can compare our lives to a staircase, 
when, each day, we build a step toward the 
goal we have set for ourselves. 

Our first step was built when we were born 
into the world. We built the second big step 
when we learned to walk and talk. Our 
third step was built when we started to ele- 
menatry school to learn how to live with 
others. When we graduated to Junior High 
School, we made another step, the fourth. 
Now as we graduate to Senior High School, 
we are building our fifth step. Perhaps this 
step will be a little harder to build, but we 
can and we must do it, for we are building 
our steps for the future. You might say 
that this graduation isn't too important for 
we have much bigger things before us, but 
even now, we, with what we do each day, are 
building the foundation on which our future 
depends. 

How can we build these steps? Why, just 
mix the cement with these ingredients: De- 
termination, hard work, kindness to others, 
and self-respect, Examine these and see how 
they blend with each other. Determination 
is a wonderful attitude. It, with its great 
powers, can permit us to do what seems im- 
possible. It is through determination that 
we can acquire another ingredient, hard 
work. Now that’s a familiar subject. 
There’s no one in the world that has honestly 
succeeded in his job without hard work. 
That not only applies to us in working hard 
in Senior High School, but working hard at 
being kind to others. No one ever justly 
succeeded in life by knowingly hurting some- 
one else. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to find fault with another person, but if we 
cast out the ugliness we see in them, we make 
room for the good qualities in them. That 
makes room for our final ingredient for the 
cement, self-respect. Only by utilizing to 
the fullest, determination, hard work, and 
kindness to others, can we find this thing 
called self-respect. 

Yes, today is the beginning, the begin- 
ning of a new school step, the beginning of 
working for the future. 

We are going to have to utilize every min- 
ute of every day at working to keep out those 
false ingredients that ruin the cement, lazi- 
ness and greed. Don’t think that by get- 
ting by yesterday without doing something 
worth while, we can get by without doing 
something worth while today. God didn't 
mean for the world to be in the trouble it 
is in today, and to stay from this chaos. He 
gave each baby born a creative ability. This 
is truly the land of opportunities. One can 
say and show what he feels about all 
things without punishment. A painter can 
create his mind and feelings, joys and sor- 
rows, on a canvas. A musician may do the 
same through his musical instruments and 
his hands. A scientist can create great cures 
for diseases with his mind. And you and I 


can help, by just being good Americans, by 
creating self-respect among races, 
and nations. 

Walking through the woods and seeing a 
baby robin just hatched from an egg, happy 
and peaceful though the world is fighting 
about him, we can see that in a world of 
loss and grief, new hope is forever born 
again. Just do your part, by correctly build- 
ing the steps to reach the goal you have 
set for yourselves. And remember this 
poem: 

N y is a canvas painted white, 
On which you will paint before the night. 
The finished canvas will then reflect 
What things today you didn’t neglect.” 

Yes, today is the beginning, tomorrow is 
the beginning, and our graduation should 
be another step toward the threshold of 
success. 


There Is No Indispensable Food 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, a letter from Mr. 
G. V. Thomson, Minneapolis, Minn., with 
an article by Robert S. Harris, Ph. D., 
professor of biochemistry of nutrition, 
Nutritional Biochemistry Laboratories, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
entitled “There Is No Indispensable 
Food.” Mr. Thomson is an official of the 
Cream of Wheat Corp., of Minneapolis, 
one of America’s largest manufacturers 
of cereal products. 

The letter and article follow: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 24, 1952. 
Hon. Roy W. Wier, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE WIER: The other day 
I ran across the most fascinating article by 
Dr. Robert S. Harris, Ph. D., entitled “There 
Is No Indispensable Food.” This article is 
a report on some very important scientific 
investigations relative to the nutritional 
quality of foods eaten by our neighbors to 
the South, and for general interest it com- 
pares favorably with the leading articles in 
the Reader’s Digest. 

I am sending this article to you not only 
because it is such interesting reading but 
because it has a vitally important bearing 
on what we do for certain of our unfortu- 
nate European and Asiatic friends. I shall 
not attempt to outline the significance of the 
facts represented as they speak for them- 
selves with great clarity. If after reading 
this article you wish copies furnished to 
any of your colleagues I will be glad to see 
that either you or they receive the neces- 
sary copies. 

Yours sincerely, 


G. V. THOMSON. 
THERE Is No INDISPENSABLE Foop 
(By Robert S. Harris, Ph. D., professor of bio- 
chemistry of nutrition, Nutritional Bio- 
chemistry Laboratories, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology) 

As nations go, the United States is still 
an adolescent country. Like most adoles- 
cents we are an energetic, alive, restless, 
confident nation, ready to take on the bur- 
dens of the world before we have matured to 
the task, not cynical but open-hearted, not 
grasping but open-handed, Typically, too, 
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we feel that our form of government, our 
form of religion, our concept of freedom and 
even the foods which we eat are the best in 
all the world, and we are quite certain that 
the world must have all these before it can 
be content. We give generously of our 
money, our goods and our skills to other 
nations to assist them toward that goal. 
We become impatient when these other peo- 
ples seem satisfied with the cultures which 
they have, we tend to regard things foreign 
as things inferior. We offend the peoples 
of other nations with our disdain for their 
cultures and traditions, and by insisting that 
the world be remodeled upon the United 
States pattern. 

Certainly this is our attitude toward the 
foods and the food habits of peoples in other 
parts of the world. We become uncomfort- 
able as we listen to reports that some peo- 
ple actually enjoy eating roasted ants, deep- 
fat-fried grub worms, hot chili, decayed duck 
eggs, roasted monkeys, broiled snakes, raw 
larvae of insects, the contents of calves in- 
testines and similar delicacies. We are less 
disturbed when we hear that human beings 
eat frog legs, fried eels, yogurt, raw clams, 
and oysters, sauerkraut, liver, or camembert 
cheese for these foods are often eaten by 
us or our friends. We reach complete un- 
derstanding when bread, steak, potatoes, 
peas, milk, and pie are mentioned for these 
are dominant in the United States food 
culture. 

It is not true that the people of the United 
States are the best fed in the world; we are 
not even the most fed. We have foods in 
such abundance that we can share them with 
other nations. The dietary pattern of this 
country is based upon the foods which are 
indigenous here. This Basic-Seven pat- 
tern is a good pattern and I am not suggest- 
ing that it be changed. But I wish to point 
out that this pattern is not the only one 
which will assure good nourishment; in fact, 
in each area the food pattern should vary 
according to the indigenous foods to be 
found there. There is no indispensable food. 
and there is no one pattern which will best 
nourish mankind. In approaching the food 
problems of undeveloped areas of the world 
we must respect these two conclusions, else 
we will fail. 


THE OTOMI INDIAN OF THE MEXICAN DESERT 


About 60 miles north of Mexico City lies 
the Mesquital Valley, at an altitude of 6,500 
feet, with an average temperature of 62° 
(42-93% F.). The average rainfall is 18 
inches, but most of this falls in the short 
rainy season. This valley is unsuited for 
agriculture because it is arid and there is 
scarcely any topsoil. The Otomi Tribe which 
inhabits this valley, originally inhabited the 
valley of Mexico but was driven out by the 
superior Aztecs. The Otomis cling to their 
native customs in spite of Spanish influence 
dating from early sixteenth century; they 
speak their own language, though some can 
speak Spanish as well. Their small, one- 
room, dirtfloored huts consist of crude pole 
frames, covered by maguey leaves and are 


- permeable in wind and rain. Their clothing 


is meager, usually a single garment which is 
worn until it tatters; it is then patched and 
passed on to those in the family group who 
have the misfortune to be smaller. Their 
personal hygiene is very poor, largely because 
water is scarce and much work is involved in 
raising it from the deep well in the village 
Plaza and transporting it to their huts. 
They generally go for days without washing, 
louse infestation is universal, typhus is en- 
demic, pulmonary diseases are very common 
and the infant mortality is very high. There 
are no sanitary facilities and there is meager 
medical care. Families average seven mem- 
bers, the weekly income of the family is 
about $1.40 and 75 percent of this is spent 
for food. 

Their chief labor is in raising the maguey 
(century plant) and recovering its products. 
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The maguey leaf fiber is cleaned and 
twisted into crude twine, which is sold in 
the market or woven into crude rugs and 
mats, or “ayates” that are used in carrying 
heavy loads. 

The maguey also yields a juice which is 
fermented to make “pulque”, a beverage of 
basic importance as a source of water and 
of nutrients. The young leaves of the ma- 
guey are also boiled and eaten as food. 

The basic foods of the Otomi are corn 
dried beans, chili, and pulque. Meat is avail- 
able in very small quantities, usually from 
sheep or goats; but it is customary to eat 
the blood and sell the meat in the markets 
and to buy cheaper goods—corn and beans. 
Eggs and poultry are eaten but seldom, in- 
stead the few chickens and their eggs are 
bartered for cheaper food. 

The lesser foods are onion, tomate, tomato, 
worms, insects and weeds. The important 
edible weeds are malva, lambs quarters, 
tunas, nopales (Prickly pear cactus fruits), 
maguey blossom, garumbullo, yuca, purslane, 
pigweed, wood sorrel, sheep sorrel, wild mus- 
tard leaves and flowers, lengua de vaca, sow 
thistle, fresh buds of cactus, cactus le ves 
and blossoms. 

Our laboratories have analyzed all these 
foods and have reported them to be nutri- 
tious, some of them unusually so. A survey 
was made of the diets of the families of four 
villages during several days. It was found 
that the average Otomi is comparatively well 
fed. While his food supply is not abundant 
and he must work hard to get it, his diet 
is of high quality. In comparison with the 
average person around Boston and New York, 
we found the Otomi consumes more iron, 
thiamine, ascorbic acid, the same quanti- 
ties of calcium and niacin, but less ribo- 
flavin. In terms the National Research 
Council Allowances the Otomi does well, 
showing deficiency only in riboflavin intake. 
Though there is no dental hygiene and no 
dental care, the teeth are remarkably free 
from caries. 

I know of no region as forbidding as the 
Mesquital. I have visited it at all seasons 
and have wondered why several thousand 
human beings should elect to live in this 
desert. Tho moral to this story is that deso- 
late areas of the world have all the food- 
stuffs necessary for good nutrition. These 
foodstuffs may be very different from what 
we know yet they provide all biochemical 
compounds required for the growth and de- 
velopment of human beings. There is no 
indispensable food. There is no one diet 
pattern. World food problems can be solved 
on a local basis. The United States need 
not be saddled with the responsibility of 
supplying certain food crops to areas which 
cannot produce them. 

I have mentioned pulque; now I will tell 
you how it is made. When the maguey 
blooms the Indian cuts out the blossoms, ex- 
posing u central hollow chamber, then covers 
it with a large stone to keep out wild ani- 
mals. He returns from day to day to collect 
the juic> that has drained from the leaves, 
drawing it into a long gourd. The juice is 
then delivered into a pigskin bag, made with 
the fur inside. The juice (agua miel) is 
taken to town, placed in a vat, and fer- 
mented for several days. The resulting pul- 
que has an alcoholic content of perhaps 4 
percent, has an acid flavor similar to sour 
milk, and is a moderately thick, opaque, 
white liquid. Like our beer, pulque is rela- 
tively rich in vitamins of the B-complex and 
contains a significant amount of protein. 

Malva is an uncultivated plant that grows 
in abundance on the Mexican plateau. It 
resembles spinach in taste, is cooked cus- 
tomarily in the same manner, but is more 
fibrous. We found that an ordinary portion 
(100 gm.) of malva contains approximately 
40 percent of the calcium, 90 percent of the 
iron, 140 percent of the vitamin A (as caro- 
tene), and 60 percent of the ascorbic acid 
recommended as daily allowances for an 


adult man. Several strains of malva have 
been analyzed with varying results indicat- 
ing that more nutritive varieties can be ex- 
pected through plant breeding and cultiva- 
tion. 

Tortillas are the daily bread of Mexico. 
The per capita consumption of corn in tor- 
tillas in Mexico is said to average 280 grams 
daily and many people of low economic 
status consume as much as 700 grams. The 
tortilla is prepared by first mixing one part 
of corn with two parts of 1 percent lime 
solution. This mixture is heated at about 
80 degrees centigrade for 20 to 45 minutes, 
then allowed to stand until the following 
day. The mother liquor is decanted from 
the corn, which is then washed two or three 
times with water. The lime-treated corn 
(nixtamal) is finely ground by hand on a 
stone metate or in a power driven mill, 
About 50 grams of the pulverized mass 
(masa) is then patted into thin round 
cakes, approximately 20 centimeters in diam- 
eter and 0.2 centimeters thick. These 
cakes are cooked on a hot iron plate (comal) 
for about 30 seconds, turned and cooked for 
75 to 100 seconds, turned and cooked for an- 
other 30 seconds. We have studied corn and 
the nixtamal and masa made from it to de- 
termine the change in nutrient content dur- 
ing treatment. As was expected, we found 
moderate losses in the thiamine, riboflavin, 
and niacin content. Surprisingly, the cal- 
cium content increased by 2010 percent and 
the iron increased by 37 percent. The high 
calcium content of the tortilla was derived 
from the treatment of the corn with lime 
water. By this food practice, the Mexican 
has achieved an adequate calcium intake, 
for the average daily consumption of 280 
grams of tortilla furnished more than 500 
migrams of calcium in available form. 

Another common Latin American food is 
the chili. A typical Mexican peasant con- 
sumes approximately 40 to 60 grams of chili 
per day. Our studies have shown that chill 
contains between 8200 to 95,000 interna- 
tional units of vitamin A (as carotene) per 
100 grams and averages approximately 30,- 
000 international units per 100 grams. Thus, 
the Mexican peasant whose diet would other- 
wise be dangerously low in vitamin A con- 
tent perhaps obtains all the vitamin A he 
requires from chili, One is tempted to con- 
clude that the chili habit of Central America 
is based on instinct. 

The intelligence of man is seen also in the 
ways in which he instinctively combined 
certain foods in his meals. An example is 
corn and beans, another is rice and soya. 
For centuries the Indians have eaten corn 
and beans, another is rice and soya. For 
centuries the Indians have eaten corn and 
beans together, but it is only in recent years 
that nutritionists have known that this com- 
bination makes sense. The protein of both 
these cereals is incomplete, deficient in cer- 
tain essential amino acids. The protein of 
a mixture of corn and beans is more com- 
plete than either alone because the beans 
supply amino acids which are deficient in 
the corn and vice versa. They are com- 
plementary foods. Within the last 5 years 
we have discovered that complementary 
foods are complementary only when eaten 
at the same time. Mankind has known this, 
perhaps instinctively, for many centuries 
for in all parts of the world complementary 
foods are eaten together in the same meal. 

Oats is nutritionally the best of our ce- 
reals. Its protein is better balanced and 
it is, therefore, not as necessary that it be 
eaten in combination with legumes, Per- 
haps this is the reason why corn is eaten 
with beans and rice and millet are eaten 
With soya products, while oats is usually 
eaten alone. Possibly man has sensed that 
oats is a superior cereal. 

I contend that there are three hungers 
that must be satisfied before man can be 
judged well-nourished, These hungers have 
been called: hollow hunger, hidden hunger, 
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and humdrum hunger. Hollow hunger 
means an empty stomach, insufficient food, 
undernourishment. Hidden hunger means 
unbalanced nutrition, malnourishment, vita- 
min, mineral, or amino-acid deficiency. 
Humdrum hunger means unattractive food, 
unpalatable food, unvaried diets, a psycho- 
logical malnourishment. Hollow hunger is 
reflected in height and weight tables; hid- 
den hunger is detected in clinical lesions; 
and humdrum hunger is observed in the 
spirit of the people. People should be con- 
sidered as starving until these three hun- 
gers are satisfied. The nutrition problem of 
Latin America, I believe, is mainly hollow 
and humdrum hunger. 

There is a danger in forcing dietary changes 
on other countries. Our sense of preference 
and superiority, and their inordinate re- 
spect for our prestige position, tempts us 
to believe that ours is the preferred way 1 
living. Thus, we may be deluded into be- 
lieving that good nourishment cannot be 
achieved unless milk, meat, eggs, and certain 
designated vegetables are a part of the daily 
dietary. Though this may be the American 
pattern of good nutrition, there are many 
parts of the world where this pattern should 
not be advocatcd. The foodstuffs which most 
effectively and economically assure good nu- 
trition in the United States are not those 
which can best nourish the people of Mex- 
ico or China or elsewhere. Good nutrition 
consists in supplying all nutrients in the 
amounts necessary for the best growth, de- 
velopment, and maintenance of all body tis- 
sues. The particular foodstuffs which serve 
as sources of these nutrients are themselves 
of no particular importance. Calcium is nu- 
tritious whether it comes from milk or Mex- 
ican tortilla. 

Other nations may best be helped in their 
food problems by (a) training key nutri- 
tional biochemists, nutritional clinicians, nu- 
tritionists, agronomists, economic botanists, 
and specialist: in food habits; (b) by sup- 
plying the equipment necessary for food 
and nutrition research; (c) by sending field 
personnel abroad, first to direct, and later 
to advise in practical nutrition research pro- 
grams, and (d) by giving scientific rather 
than financial assistance in years to come. 

Other nations will fail to solve their nu- 
trition problems if we in the United States 
are permitted to impose our foods and food 
habits upon them. These nations will suc- 
ceed as they learn that their way to good 
nutrition need not be our way. We in the 
United States will be most constructive when 
we learn that other nations need our knowl- 
edge and skills, not our foods and food 
habits, 


Katyn Forest Massacre 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 11, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the spe- 
cial committee investigating the 
slaughter in Katyn Forest has done re- 
markable work in securing the facts so 
that the world might know of the 
bloody massacre of freemen in the Katyn 
Forest, and I want to include a news 
item. 

Katyn Exrosg AROUSES POLES—REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MADDEN REPORTS ON EUROPEAN 
REACTION 
Representative MADDEN, Republican, of In- 

diana, said yesterday the people of Commu- 

nist Poland are becoming aroused over evi- 
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dence that the Soviets killed 15,000 Polish 
officers during World War II. 

Madden is chairman of a special House 
committee investigating the slaughter in 
Katyn Forest, near Smolensk, Russia. He 
has just returned to Washington after con- 
ducting committee hearings in London and 
Frankfort to obtain testimony from 60 Eu- 
ropean witnesses. 

TESTIMONY PUBLISHED 

Newspapers throughout Europe gave the 
hearings extensive coverage, Madden told a 
reporter, and the testimony was broadcast 
to iron-curtain countries. 

A refugee Polish newspaperman told him 
in Berlin, Mappen said, that Warsaw papers 
had published letters from readers asking 
about the massacre. 

“The papers tried to answer that it was a 
capitalist plot,” he said. 

Map said the committee has “iron clad 
testimony” with no contradiction, that the 
Russians committed the murders in the 
spring of 1940. Moscow claims the Nazis 
were responsible. 


MORE HEARINGS STUDIED 


The committee will meet next week to 
plan future hearings. 

“We have undone a lot of the propaganda 
spread by the Soviets concerning the Katyn 
episode,” MADDEN said, They had sold most 
of the people behind the iron curtain” on 
German guilt. 

Mappen said he broadcast an invitation 
from Germany for Warsaw or Moscow to sup- 
ply “factual testimony” but received no 
answer. A similar invitation was declined 
by the Soviet embassy here. 


Give a Busy Man a Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, I commend to the attention of 
my colleagues an editorial from the Cas- 
per (Wyo.) Tribune-Herald, written to 
give recognition to an outstanding Wyo- 
ming citizen and a man with whom 
many of us are well acquainted. 

J. Byron Wilson, of McKinley, Wyo., 
has been elected as one of three top 
men in a British-American interna- 
tional organization promoting the wool 
industry. This honor is well deserved, 
for Byron has devoted a good many ac. 
tive years to the interests of the wool 
producers of the United States at large 
and Wyoming in particular. 

It would be difficult indeed to find a 
man outside Congress who is better 
posted on national legislation affecting 
agriculture in general and especially 
wool and wool products. Byron is 
widely known in Congress and among 
wool producers of the Nation for his fine 
work in this field, and this most recent 
honor demonstrates the high esteem in 
which he is held personally and the 
great respect for his ability in the in- 
dustry. 

Let me call particular attention to the 
last paragraph of the Casper editorial: 

This State is proud to be able to contribute 
a man of Mr. Wilson’s caliber to top inter- 
national rank in the wool industry. 


I join the Casper people in expressing 
pride in Byron Wilson and his accom- 
plishments, and in paying tribute to 
him. 

The editorial follows: 

Give A Busy MAN A Jos 


They say that if a man is so busy that he 
doesn’t have time for anything more, he’s 
the man to approach when you want to get 
something done. 

That's the position Wyoming's J. Byron 
Wilson found himself in last Friday when he 
was elected chairman of the Wool Bureau 
board of directors. His acceptance of this 
office makes him one of three top leaders in 
a British-American international organiza- 
tion for the promotion of wool. 

Other top level executives in the bureau 
are F. Eugene Ackerman, New York City, 
president, and Ewen Waterman, chairman of 
the bureau's executive committee. 

With Mr. Wilson’s election comes a job of 
helping in 1952 to extend the consumer's edu- 
cational program of the Wool Bureau, and at 
the same time broaden the bureau's pattern 
of cooperation with other organizations in 
the wool industry. 

Because of public relations advances being 
made by chemical substitutes for wool, the 
task of educating in the next few years will 
be important, difficult, and time-consuming. 

Mr. Wilson occupies his present position 
in the bureau largely because in a lifetime 
of diligent, effective activity on behalf of 
wool growers everywhere he has proved him- 
self to be a master diplomat of his industry. 

As secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association for at least 30 years since the 
boyhood days of many a successful contem- 
porary sheep rancher and as president of the 
American Wool Council, Mr. Wilson has been 
intimately associated with the battles of his 
industry for a healthy arena in which wool 
growers can enjoy the values of independent 
enterprise. 

His election to high international office in 
a wool organization is particularly gratify- 
ing because it brings into sharp focus the im- 
portance of the western territories of the 
United States as a wool-growing region, and 
reemphasizes the quality of accomplishment 
in this industry in Wyoming. 

This State is proud to be able to contribute 
a man of Mr. Wilson's caliber to top inter- 
national rank in the wool industry. 


Address by Charles L. Hardy, President, 
General Association of Alumni of Dart- 
mouth College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
able address delivered by Charles L. 
Hardy, president of the General Asso- 
ciation of Alumni of Dartmouth College 
on June 7, 1952. 

I was privileged to be present at the 
convention, and was very much im- 
pressed by the address delivered by the 
president of the Alumni Association. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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The meeting of the Dartmouth Alumni 
Association will please come to order. 

Introduction of class of 1887. 

Fellow alumni, wives, faculty members, 
parents, friends, and seniors, welcome to this 
gathering. The Dartmouth Alumni Asso- 
ciation, founded in 1855, 86 years after the 
birth of the college, has met without inter- 
ruption every year since that time. 

This is the first time the Dartmouth ladies 
have been included at the Annual Alumni 
luncheon meeting. It is a pleasure to wel- 
come the gracious Dartmouth wives and 
mothers. 

On behalf of this august body of some 
25,000 Dartmouth men, I wish to extend a 
very sincere welcome to the graduating class 
of 1952, 

You men, nearly 600 strong, will bring a 
new spirit of freshness and vigor into the 
alumni body. We oldsters will watch you 
with pride as you quietly assume more re- 
sponsibilities in the affairs of life and in 
Dartmouth affairs. As many will tell you, 
the class of 1952 is emerging from the quiet 
tranquillity of Hanover plain into a trouble- 
some and worried world. 

This is not unusual, as countless other 
Dartmouth classes in the past have faced 
equal or worse situations. Those men in 
the past years have met the challenge, as 
we know you will face up to the hard strug- 
gle ahead, with courage and with vision. 

There is no need for me to dwell on the 
dangers from without that face our country 
presently and in the foreseeable future: 
No freedom-loving country in the world is 
safe from the threatening menace of an all- 
grasping and powerful dictatorship, which is 
masked under the pseudonym of commu- 
nism. 

The freedom-loving world is looking to this 
great country of ours for leadership and for 
survival. We are the last great Nation, 
strong enough to assume the responsibilities 
of world leadership. 

However, we have within our country al- 
most a greater peril to face. I refer to our 
gradual march over the past 20 years toward 
socialism. The growth in Federal bureauc- 
racy has been in inverse proportion to the 
loss of State and municipal self-determina- 
tion, 

We, in the field of industry, have become 
acutely aware of an existing vacuum of pub- 
lic knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of economics. I refer in part to such con- 
cepts as “Bigness is badness,” “Profits are 
something to be ashamed of,” and the phrase 
“Profits before taxes.” 

Let's take a look at bigness. We have the 
spectacle of our Federal Government bring- 
ing an antimonopoly suit against the larg- 
est chemical company in the country, on 
one hand, and on the other, approaching 
them with “hat in hand” to build for our 
Nation, the largest atom-bomb plant ever 
conceived. 

For example the steel industry by its very 
nature must be big to produce economically 
a basic material selling for less than 5 cents 
per pound. Capital investment per em- 
ployee is between twenty-five and thirty 
thousand dollars in a fully integrated steel 
plant, compared to five or six thousand dol- 
lars per employee in the average concern. 

There has been recently quite a little loose 
talk about “profits before taxes.” That 
phrase should be struck from all financial 
reports, That represents a place on a finan- 
cial statement which is used as a measuring 
stick by the Federal tax collector to reach 
in his hand for the take. Taxes are as much 
a cost of doing business as the fuel bill, the 
light bill, or the payroll. 

The net profit of the steel industry in 1951 
was something over five and a fraction 
cents on each sales dollar, approximately half 
of which was paid out in dividends to the 
shareholders and half plowed back into the 
business in the form of new expanded facili- 
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ties and the needed increase of working 
capital. 

None of your ladies I am sure object to 
your grocer making a net profit of 5 cents 
on the sale to you of a $1 pound of butter. 

The recent Supreme Court decision coun- 
termanding the seizure of the steel industry 
is history-making. It reaffirmed the consti- 
tutional concept of private property rights 
which bears a striking similarity to the Dart- 
mouth College case of more than a century 
ago. 

Men of 1952, we are looking to you to help 
spread the gospel of liberty and freedom, in 
all aspects of our life, in education, in the 
professions, in business. Many leaders in 
business are so engrossed in managing the 
every day affairs that they have somehow 
failed to explain the opportunities of our 
free ecouomic system. 

We hope as you take your places in busi- 
ness and the professions you will be ever 
conscious of the need to fight for liberty, 
not once in a while, not just when your 
country calls you, but every day of your life. 

The free educational institutions, such as 
Dartmouth, and the free business enterprises 
have much in common, With the drying- 
up of large private fortunes, our free educa- 
tional institutions are looking toward busi- 
ness for financial support. On the other 
hand, the free educational institutions can 
be more articulate and effective in their 
aproach to the broad understanding of the 
problem than businessmen. 

Together if we put our shoulders to the 
wheel, we can win the world-wide fight for 
liberty. The struggle as I see it is the cap- 
ture of men’s minds. I say thank God for 
liberal-arts institutions, such as Dartmouth, 
whose men can best cope with this battle of 
the minds 

I say to you seniors—best of luck in what- 
ever you take up for your life’s work, and I 
say furthermore, we believers in our free 
system need your fresh minds, vision, and 
strength more than ever at this time. 


Delaware River Port Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “Report the Port Bill for Early 
Passage,” published in the Philadelphia 
Inquirer on June 14, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT THE PORT BILL FOR EARLY PASSAGE 


Now that Senate and House committees 
have concluded their hearings on the pro- 
posed Delaware River Port Authority bill, 
it is to be hoped they promptly report the 
measure to the floor of both Chambers to 
make possible early congressional approval. 

The hearings, including the final one be- 
fore the House Committee on Public Works 
on Thursday, produced no testimony that 
would warrant unfavorable action by Con- 
gress. 

An essential feature of the proposed bill 
would permit the Authority to pool income 
from Delaware River Bridge tolls as a means 
of financing the many improvements envi- 
sioned for the port area. 

Objections voiced by the Federal Bureau 
of Public Roads center upon this provision, 


Congress is asked to deny the Authority the 
right to use bridge toll revenue for other 
than bridge-related purposes, or to charge 
tolls after the construction costs have been 
met. 

The Bureau's arguments are based upon 
the contention that motorists should not be 
compelled to pay, with their toll charges, for 
other public improvements. 

There is no substance to this objection, 
and it is inconceivable that Congress would 
be influenced by it to cripple the Authority 
legislation and thereby destroy port develog- 
ment in the Delaware River. Suggested 
compromises limiting Authority use of bridge 
toll funds for a certain period, perhaps 40 
years, are wholly unsatisfactory. 

What the Bureau of Public Roads is ask- 
ing Congress to do is adopt a double stand- 
ard of conduct: one relating solely to the 
Delaware River Port Authority and an oppo- 
site one for ther matters, 

While it wants Congress to deny the au- 
thority permission to use its bridge toll in- 
come for port improvements, it would ignore 
the fact that Federal revenues from gaso- 
line taxes are widely employed for other 
than highway purposes. 

And while it tries to get Congress to at- 
tach ruinous restrictions to the Delaware 
River Port Authority, it makes no attempt 
to place similar restrictions upon the Port 
of New York Authority. 

If it is to be Government policy that taxes 
and tolls charged motorists cannot be di- 
verted to purposes unrelated to highway 
transportation, then it should be consistent 
about it—and deprive the New York author- 
ity of its revenue-pooling powers, and spend 
gasoline tax money on highway projects only. 

The inconsistency of the bureaucratic op- 
position to the port bill has robbed it of all 
weight. 

It has been demonstrated that the Dela- 
ware River authority must have the right 
to finance needed improvements from bridge- 
toll funds, if the port development plan is to 
be made effective, 

The New York Port Authority possesses 
that right, and has utilized it in building 
and developing highway tunnels and bridges, 
airports, and the New York and Newark ports, 

It would be unreasonable and discrimina- 
tory to deny the Philadelphia port what the 
port of New York is allowed to have with no 
interference or objections from the Govern- 
ment. 

We cannot believe that the Members of 
Congress would give their sanction to such 
an unjust move. 

No Government money is involved in the 
proposed port development. Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey are seeking, on their own, 
to push a gigantic improvement program, 
and Washington should be doing everything 
possible to encourage and help the two States 
in this venture, instead of impeding them. 


Hon. Karl Stefan, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, not long before he died, these pro- 
phetic words of Karl Stefan’s appeared 
in a publication for post-office employ- 
ees: 

When all the fine words are stripped away, 
a man is judged by how well he does his job. 
This applies universally—to you, to me, to 
every man or woman who has a job to do, 
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Then, let us not measure Karl Stefan 
by what others have said about him. Let 
us not even measure him by intimate as- 
sociation and years of personal friend- 
ship. Let us measure him by his own 
yardstick—by how well “he did his job.” 

His job was to represent the people of 
the Third Congressional District of the 
State of Nebraska. His job was to build 
his native State into a better place in 
which to live. His job was to serve the 
people of this Republic, to whose Con- 
stitution he had sworn undying support. 

Karl Stefan represented his people of 
the Third Congressional District of Ne- 
braska. A schoolchild’s problem or the 
civic needs expressed by the mayor of 
one of the largest communities in east- 
ern Nebraska received the same careful 
study, the same prompt attention. One 
of his last public utterances was a spir- 
ited speech in defense of rural constitu- 
ents who had been victims of a slurring 
attack by a reporter from a large metro- 
politan newspaper, 

Karl Stefan built Nebraska. Farm- 
to-market roads and new industries uti- 
lizing agricultural products are only two 
of the many monuments to his tireless 
endeavor in this field. 

Karl Stefan served the people of this 
Republic in many ways. He was of out- 
standing service in the field of interna- 
tional relations. Scores of Filipinos 
learned telegraphy from him in the years 
between 1904 and 1907. During World 
War II, this knowledge—passed on from 
father to son—grew into the “bamboo 
telegraph” that helped the liberating 
forces of General MacArthur. The Ne- 
braska Congressman saved untold thou- 
sands of lives through his psychological 
warfare broadcasts. During his last 
year among us, Karl Stefan laid down 
a powerful blueprint for an effective, 
American State Department. During 
that last year, he gave us his brilliant 
point-by-point analysis of the possible 
effects of the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan. 

Karl Stefan had a job to do. He did 
that job well. 

His philisophy has been beautifully 
summarized in a letter which Abraham 
Lincoln wrote in August, 1858, saying: 

As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expressed my idea of 
democracy. Whatever differs from this, to 
the extent of the difference, is no democ- 
racy. 


The following service was conducted 
at Karl Stefan’s funeral in Trinity Epis- 
copal Church, Norfolk, Nebr., on October 
6, 1951, by the Reverend Ernest J. 
Secker, Rector: 


FUNERAL OF THE HONORABLE KARL STEFAN, 
CONGRESSMAN 

Organ music: Abide With Me, by Amy Wolt. 

Vocal solo: In the Garden, by Mr. Russell 
C. Cumings, accompanied by Amy Wolt. 

Rev. E. J. Secker: I am the resurrection and 
the life, saith the Lord: he that believeth in 
Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me, 
shall never die. 

I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that 
He shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth: and though this body be destroyed, 
yet shall I see God: whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not as a stranger, 
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We brought nothing into this world, and 
it is certain we can carry nothing out. The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord. Here we 
see through a mirror darkly but then are face 
to face. 

Rev. Wm. H. Cowger, Forty-sixth Psalm: 
“God is cur hope and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble. 

“Therefore will we not fear, though the 
earth be moved, and though the hills be car- 
ried into the midst of the sea; 

“Though the waters thereof rage and swell- 
and though the mountains shake at the 
tempest of the same. 

“There is a river, the streams whereof 
make glad the city of God; the holy place 
of the tabernacle of the Most Highest. 

“God is in the midst of her, therefore shall 
she not be removed; God shall help her, and 
that right early. 

“Be still then, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the nations, and I 
will be exalted in the earth. 

“The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of 
Jacob is our refuge.” 

Rey. William H. Cowger (One Hundred and 
Thirtieth Psalm): “Out of the deep have I 
called unto Thee, Oh Lord, Lord hear my 
voice. Oh let thine ears consider well the 
voice of my complaint. If Thou, Lord, will 
be extreme to mark what is done in this, Oh, 
Lord, who may abide it. For there is mercy 
with Thee, therefore shalt Thou be feared. 
I looked for the Lord; my soul doth wait 
for Him; in His word is my trust. My soul 
fleeth unto the Lord before the morning 
watch; I say, before the morning watch. Oh 
Israel, trust in the Lord, for with the Lord 
there is mercy, and with Him is plenteous 
redemption. And He shall redeem Israel 
from all his sins.” 

Rev. William H. Cowger (Twenty-third 
Psalm): The Lord is my shepherd, therefore 
can I lack nothing. He shall feed me in a 
green pasture and lead me forth beside the 
waters of comfort. He shall convert my soul 
and bring me forth in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His namesake. Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me, Thy 
rod and Thy staff comfort me. I shall pre- 
pare a table before me in the presence of 
them that trouble me. Thou has anointed 
my head with oil and my cup shall be full. 
Surely, Thy loving kindness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life. And I will 
dwell in the House of the Lord, forever.” 

Rev. E. J. Secker: Glory be to the Father 
and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, as 
it was in the beginning, now and ever shall 
be, world without end. Amen. 

The first lesson is taken from the eighth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans begin- 
ning at the fourteenth verse: “As many as 
are led by the spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. For ye have not received the 
spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have 
received the spirit of adoption, whereby we 
cry, Abba, Father. The spirit himself bear- 
eth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God; and if children, then heirs; 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ; 
if so be that we suffer with Him, that we 
may be also glorified together. For I reckon 
that the sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory 
which shall be revealed in us. For the ear- 
nest expectation of the creature waiteth for 
the manifestation of the sons of God. We 
know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to His purpose. What shall 
we then say to these things? If God be for 
us, who can be against us? He that spared 
not his own Son, but delivered Him tp for us 
all, how shall He not with Him also freely 


give us all things? Who is He that con- 


demneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, 
that He is risen again, who is even at the 
right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us. Who shall separate us from 


the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or 
distress, or persecution, or famine, or naked- 
ness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Rev. Wm. H. Cowger: The second lesson 
is taken from the fourteenth chapter of the 
gospel according to St. John, beginning at the 
first verse: Jesus said, “Let not your heart 
be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also 
in me. In my Father's house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you. Igo to prepare a place for you. And if 
I go and prepare a place for you, I will come 
again, and receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also. And 
whither I go ye know, and the way ye know. 
Thomas said unto Him, Lord, we know not 
whither Thou goest; and how can we know 
the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am the 
way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh 
unto the Father, but by me.” Here endeth 
the second message. 

The Apostle’s Creed: I believe in God the 
Father Almighty maker of heaven and earth, 
and in Jesus Christ, His only son, our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried. He 
descended into hell. The third day He rose 
again from the dead. He ascended into 
heaven and sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father, Almighty. From thence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead. I 
believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints, the for- 
giveness of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and the life everlasting. Amen. 

Rev. E. J. Secker: St. Paul says blessed be 
God, even the Father of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. The Father of all mercy and the God 
of all comfort, who comforteth all in our 
tribulations. That it is to comfort them 
which are in any trouble. By the comfort 
wherewith, we ourselves are comforted of 
God, The Christian Church is a fellowship 
and what bindeth all Christians together is 
the fact that the fellowship is imbued with 
the personality of Our Blessed Lord to the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The grace of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, in the love of God and 
the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. And so 
this afternoon, every person who is here is 
making a great contribution. Members of 
the Christian Church, by your presence, 
your personality, and your prayers, are giv- 
ing great help and support to those who 
carry this heavy burden. With it you are 
going to get great relief from their tension. 
You are going to go from this service thor- 
oughly comforted by the personality of 
our blessed Lord, through the operation of 
His Holy Spirit. And out of this great trial 
and experience they are going to be pas- 
sioned, strengthened, and ennobled by the 
thought that you are giving of your person- 
ality to support them in their time of sorrow. 

The apostle said, “Bear ye one another’s 
burden and so fulfilled the Lord Christ.” It's 
a glorious thing, this Christian fellowship, 
wonderfully exemplified in his life with sects 
from Europe to the Philippines and had the 
privilege of living in the United States and 
yet with that historical, differential appre- 
ciation, it is that we've been made by the 
Christian fellowship, that we come here in 
this common bond today. And, so with all 
the hard work that he has done, his body, 
that has been sacred to his family lies here 
in the bosom of the Christian Church sur- 
rounded by those who love him, respect him, 
and no doubt in many cases have had char- 
acter help, and lives shaped, and strength 
given. I wonder if we realize today how 
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much that Christian fellowship is for our 
world in which we live because some day 
Mother Church will take us in her arms and 
may be placing our sermon of our life and 
character within some branch of the Chris- 
tian fellowship, and we are here this after- 
noon in a very real way because we are those 
who believe in the reality of the unseen. 
The Christian Church gives allegiance with 
even more. The Christian Church is sus- 
tained by the Holy Spirit of God and those 
powers invisible to human eyes have been so 
strong and tangible throughout the ages that 
you and I in this town who are gathered to- 
gether here this afternoon live in days of 
strenucus work and service. But, I believe 
that in these days of crisis there is great joy 
in the service that anybody is able to render 
for fellow men and fellow women. Therein 
the vortex of Washington, he has lived his 
life. Also, he never forgot the need of a sim- 
ple person or individual. To leave the busy 
life of Washington and to come to a simple 
funeral—it is a mark of a great character. 
And to know a man has need of help in his 
business or profession and to be willing to 
take time to supply them with a book from 
Congress that will help. I know of nothing 
greater than that personal interest that he 
had the privilege of showing for his fellow 
men and women, When our life’s work is 
done it is other lives that we will have 
touched, I think in personal contact that will 
count so much. And, I believe, as I have had 
the privilege of making contacts with him, 
that he had a unique privilege given to him 
by God in his personality for friendship, the 
power to come close to human souls, to be 
humble as he made those friendships, where 
he by his greater power, could help them. 
Perhaps today many take only a tradi- 
tional view of the Christian faith. But 
when you and I know what he was able to do 
when he went to Europe, how lives have 
been redeemed and released by the contacts 
that he could make. It was his privilege of 
knowing languages he could speak to the 
hearts of those who in sorrow, were limited 
and ached. And how you men in Washing- 
ton know that he was exceedingly sympa- 
thetic to Christian faith. I believe there 
is something strong and glorious in this 
service. He might have died early in life as 
a soldier and not had the glory of these sur- 
roundings, but nevertheless, I believe that 
the sacrifice that he has made, the splendid 
work he has done, the life he’s lived so fully 
and knowingly, stands before God as vindi- 
cated because today there is no doubt that 
humanity is suffering tremendously, and 
there must have been something of the 
heroic in him to fly to those countries, to 
make observations, and to bring back to the 
great Capitol of our country information of 
the greatest value in our international re- 
lationships. And, so, if some here do find 
life hard, if they have entered heavily into 
toil and conflict, if they have been striving 
and sacrificing, believe me, that by that 
power they are releasing our world from 
that pressure under which it’s living and 
are overcoming. We pray for wealth and 
beauty that we know we can not own and 
we are ever asking for a honey sweet return, 
but God will make it bitter till we learn 
that with fears the race is won. The center 
of the Christian church is a crucified Lord. 
The power of the Christian Church is in the 
power to suffer. And the Christian church 
bears that witness today and I am glad 
that we have a soldier of Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour who was incorporated into 
that, rendered such valiant service to his 
fellow men and women and in union with 
our blessed Lord proudly gave his life. Let 
us remember that love is greater than death, 
and good greater than evil, and no matter 
what may be our vocation in the world, no 
matter how busy we may be, or independ- 
ently favored; the Christian faith is simple, 
majestic, compelling. And the greatest and 
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the simplest have drunk from the well of 
life and rendered that service to the Saviour 
in that fellowship. And again, we have 
power to transmit sympathy, we have power 
to give strength that I feel is so splendidly 
exhibited here today in those gentlemen 
who have come from Congress, and the busy 
Governor of the State, have come here to 
sustain and support those who carry this 
great load of sorrow. Yet, today, all of us 
know the tremendous challenge the Chris- 
tian faith remains. No matter what* my 
work may be what does my life mean to 
God. 

Have I the courage to put it in his hands 
and let the future take care of itself. Am 
I willing, life or death, as a good soldier, 
to cast all my care upon him? Am I willing 
to interpret the great need and struggle of 
the present world history in terms of the 
past and Christ’s Kingdom, and place that 
at the very center of all my life’s action. 
These are no days for a gospel of ease, Hu- 
manity has undertaken a great task and we 
are brothers. Have been a prime example 
of the very finest exhibition of love and 
strength and tenderness and interest help- 
ing toward the salvation of mankind. And 
here am I, just a child in the church blessed 
by it and sustained by it. Hearing with 
you the wonder and comfort and the gran- 
deur of the personality of our blessed Lord 
and the comfort of His holy spirit. And 
those of you who bear great strain today, 
let me tell you that the greatest teacher that 
we had in our church in the last century 
said this: The greatest healing for person- 
ality comes from worship, comes from prayer, 
and comes from the Holy Communion. We 
must enter into that for the release of our 
world and this morning as I was quiet here 
and outdoors, faces that were different in 
features, marked the countries from which 
they came; the sorrow, the reverence, and 
the relief that comes with it because he 
laid his hand tenderly on them. He knew 
youth and knowledge. He died for you. 
The Christian faith holds the key for the 
healing of our world today. If you want 
to help our world let us again renew our 
loyalty to him, the captain of our selfish- 
ness. Commit ourselves to him and reenlist 
his army and remain his faithful soldiers 
and servants, and for a lifetime. I have 
fought a good fight, I have kept the faith; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of rightousness which the Lord, the Right- 
eous Judge,t shall give to me at that day and 
are known to me only but to all those who 
love his appearance. I ask you quietly if 
we could stand for just a moment or two 
in quiet prayer, everybody making his con- 
tribution, for the Christian Church and what 
it meant for mankind and the world today 
and all that he has done in a Christian 
way to be courteous and a Christian gentle- 
man, I trust in the service of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Lord’s Prayer: “Our Father, who art in 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth as 
it is in Heaven. Give us this day our daily 
bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil. For Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever and ever, 
Amen,” 

“Remember Thy servant, O Lord, according 
to the favor which Thou bearest unto Thy 
people, and grant that, increasing in knowl- 
edge and love of Thee, he may go from 
strength to strength, in the life of perfect 
service, in Thy heavenly kingdom; through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord, who liveth and reign- 
eth with Thee and the Holy Ghost ever, one 
God, world without end. Amen. 

“I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto 
me: ‘From henceforth blessed are the dead 
wno die in the Lord; even so saith the Spirit; 
for they do rest from their labors.’ 


“O merciful God, the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who is the Resurrection and the 
Life; in whom whosoever believeth, shall live, 
though he die; and whosoever liveth, and 
believeth in Him, shall not die eternally; 
who also hath taught us, by His holy Apostle 
St. Paul, not to be sorry, as men without 
hope, for those who sleep in Him. We hum- 
bly beseech Thee, O Father, to raise us unto 
the life of righteousness; that, when we shall 
depart this life, we may rest in Him; and 
that, at the general Resurrection in the last 
day, we may be found acceptable in Thy 
sight; and receive that blessing, which Thy 
well-beloved Son shall then pronounce to all 
who love and fear Thee, saying, ‘Come, ye 
blessed children of my Father, receive the 
kingdom prepared for you from the begin- 
ning of the world.’ Grant this, we beseech 
Thee, O merciful Father, 
Christ, our Lord.’ Amen. 

“Give unto us O Lord, the spirit of 
strength and courage. Let not any shadow 
oppress us. Spirits that roam to darken 
the light for which we have to live. Help us 
to play our part and help us to face cou- 
rageously what life may bring them for the 
sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Pray for all 
men in the service, for those in active duty 


through Jesus 


-in Korea, the sick, the wounded, and the 


prisoners of war and those who made the 
supreme sacrifice. Almighty and merciful 
God, look down in love and pity upon all 
who are sick and wounded and those who 
administer unto them, on all prisoners of 
war, on all in distress and anxiety, and give 
them Thy help in spirit and in body. We 
ask it in the name of Thy Son, our Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen,” 

Unto God, grace, mercy, and protection 
permitting, may the Lord bless and keep us, 
may the Lord let the light of the sunshine 
upon you and give you his peace, now and 
evermore. Amen. 

Before we sing our last solo, I would like 
to recite to you his larger life in the world, 
Karl Stefan was elected Representative in 
the United States Congress of the Third Con- 
gressional District of Nebraska in 1934, which 
gave him 17 years of continual service. He 
was sympathetic and interested in the 
Omaha, Winnebago, Ponca, Santee, and 
Sioux Tribes. They responded by adopting 
him into them. He gave service in the 
national legislature over a long period. Also, 
he was appointed on one of the committees 
of the House of Representatives and showed 
a particularly constructive interest in de- 
velopment of civil aviation, In law en- 
forcement he showed interest in the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; and also, fought 
to improve and strengthen the foreign sery- 
ice of the United States. Among awards and 
decorations that he received was Honorary 
Brigadier General of the Philippine National 
Volunteers. He received the Philippine 
Medal of Military Merit and a Meritorious 
Service Medal. A National Volunteer of the 
Philippines; awarded the Philippine Medal 
for Service in the Pacification of Luzon, 
Awarded the Cross of Eloy Alfaro for the Eloy 
Alfaro International Foundation for work 
on the Good Neighbor program. The Order 
of National Merit Carlos (Manuel de Ces- 
pedes) of Cuba. He was an honorary mem- 
ber of the Spanish War Veterans, a veteran 
members of the Military Order of Caribou. 
He received from the National University of 
Washington the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
He was a congressional adviser, accredited 
to the International Conference in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, that drafted the Charter of 
the United Nations; and most recently as a 
delegated congressional observer. He at- 
tended the San Francisco Conference that 
assembled to sign the Treaty of Peace with 
Japan. 

Organ music: Amy Wolt. 

Vocal solo: The Lord's Prayer, Mr. Russell 
O. Cummings accompanied by Miss Amy 
Wolt. 

Organ music: America, 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to include a column enti- 
tled “Washington Close-up,” by Carey 
Cronan, which appeared in the Stamford 
Advocate and the Bridgeport Post. This 
column, by simple recording of his days 
and deeds, pays a much-deserved trib- 
ute to my colleague from Connecticut’s 
Fourth District, ALBERT Morano. In his 
first term in Congress, Mr. Morano has 
not only earned the respect of his col- 
leagues here in Washington, but has 
more than justified the faith placed in 
him by the voters of Fairfield County: 

WASHINGTON CLOSE-UP 
(By Carey Cronan) 

WASHINGTON, June 21.—The nomination of 
Representative ALBERT P. Morano, Republi- 
can, of Connecticut, for another term in Con- 
gress is regarded by many as tribute to the 
zeal with which he has worked on the prob- 
lems of the Fourth Congressional District of 
Connecticut during the last 2 years. 

Of course, having served as executive sec- 
retary to the late Dr. Albert Austin and Clare 
Boothe Luce, Representative Morano has 
long since laid down deep political roots 
reaching back into the early thirties, all of 
which is recorded in his little notebooks, 

Although his vision and votes have not 
been confined to Fairfield County, his main 
attention has always been turned primarily 
toward the area which he serves. 

Representative Morano does not smoke, 
takes an occasional social glass, and when in 
Washington indulges in a daily afternoon 
work-out in the House gymnasium, where he 
punches the bag and enjoys the steam baths. 
He used to have a suite in the Congressional 
Hotel, but, finding that too expensive after 
the first 6 months, he moved to a modest 
rooming house about eight blocks from the 
Capitol. He usually rises about 7 a. m. and 
walks to the Capitol, arriving about 8:45 
a. m. He can be found many mornings sit- 
ting at the round table in the House res- 
taurant with GOP colleagues having a light 
breakfast of fruit in season and hot cereal. 
He never drinks coffee unless he is at home 
in Greenwich, when he joins his wife in 
a morning brew. 


TRIPS AND CALLS 


Representative Morano says he has been 
back in Connecticut every weekend during 
the last 2 years. He usually answers over 100 
phone calls Saturday and Sunday, and re- 
ceives at least 15 or 20 visitors at his Indian 
Harbor home. 

Since a Member of Congress is allowed only 
150 minutes a month, Senators included, for 
official phone calls, Representative MORANO 
finds that his phone bills in Washington as 
well as at home eat into his own salary to no 
little extent. He figures it costs him about 
$350 a month to live in Washington and 
travel back and forth to various functions at 
which he is invited to speak. 

His executive secretary is John P. Baxter, 
of Bridgeport, former superintendent of the 
county courthouse, who is a quiet but effi- 
cient worker for his boss and his party. The 
press secretary is Sidney L. Yudain, of New 
Canaan. Miss Alice Hudzik, who worked for 
Governor John Lodge, when he was in the 
House, is also in the Morano office. There 
is a vacancy for another stenographer, and 
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Mr. Morano hopes to fill this position soon 
with a girl from the Stamford-Greenwich 
area, but so far he hasn’t had a single ap- 
plicant. The new secretary would stay in 
Connecticut until after the campaign but 
would be on the official payroll and come to 
Washington in the fall or next January. 

The Morano office gets about 100 letters a 
day in three mail deliveries. He answers 
them all, though when a controversy stirs 
up a flood he resorts to form letters from 
necessity. 

He seldom brings the family car to Wash- 
ington, and the only traveling expenses he is 
allowed is 20 cents a mile for a round trip 
from Greenwich once a session. Mrs. Mo- 
rano has visited Washington several times, 
but prefers the peace of their Greenwich 
home to the Capitol whirl. 


RECORD IN HOUSE 


Representative Morano voted against the 
1952 revenue bill. He has favored the Jen- 
sen amendment to appropriation bills pro- 
viding that 25 percent of vacancies in de- 
partments cannot be filled without congres- 
sional consent. He voted to slash $600,000,- 
000 from the Mutual Security Act, and one 
of his chief accomplishments was the Mo- 
rano bill removing the 20-percent admissions 
tax from opera performances, municipal 
bathing beaches, church, fraternal, and serv- 
icemen’s carnivals, school concerts, and other 
benefit affairs. He fought successfully to 
take the excise tax off of electric shavers, a 
move which he figured would help both labor 
and management in the Stamford and 
Bridgeport areas, where most instruments of 
this type are made. He also amended the 
Defense Production Act to abolish down- 
payment requirements on roofing and siding 
repairs to homes, another move calculated 
to aid industry in Fairfield County. 

He was the only member of the Connecti- 
cut delegation who refused to see the dele- 
gates from the so-called American Peace 
Movement, which he branded as Moscow- 
inspired and phony. He was a member of 
the special committee which studied the 
International Materials Conference and made 
recommendations designed to secure more 
copper for American plants. 


FAVORS CONTROL 


Representative Morano has always been 
an advocate of price controls, and he at- 
tacked the President for not using such con- 
trols immediately after the Korean attack. 
He feels that the President, by refusing to 
use Executive powers to set up such controls, 
set inflation in motion. 

Keeping to the slogan, Wear a hat,“ which 
is printed on his official stationery, Repre- 
sentative Morano fought for the peril-point 
amendment to the reciprocal trade bill with 
an eye on aiding the hatting industry in his 
home State. “The peril point enables our 
manufacturers to obtain relief,” he said. 
“It is nece to our manufacturers to 
obtain relief,” he said, “It is necessary to 
our prosperity and helps to keep employ- 
ment up.” 

When men of the Forty-third Division 
complained of conditions at Camp Pickett, 
Va., Representative Morano was the first to 
take up the congressional fight for improve- 
ments, and he himself made a personal visit 
to the camp to inspect the installation and 
talk with the National Guard men. 

He was the first Member of Congress to 
write to Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
urging that the Italian Peace Treaty be re- 
vised so as to permit the Italian Republic 
to arm itself and join the free world in the 
defensive battle against the Communist 
threat. He has also been an advocate of 
free elections in Trieste and an active oppo- 
nent of the McCarran-Walter immigration 
bill, which he characterized as “unfair, un- 
realistic, and unjust.“ He has been a per- 
sistent advocate of cuts in all appropriation 
bills and he opposed the erection of Fed- 
eral power lines and plants in areas where 


private industry had already provided such 
utilities. He favored the increases in so- 
cial-security benefits after the so-called so- 
cialized-medicine clause was removed. He 
voted in favor of increased payments to dis- 
abled veterans who need attendant care. 

He offered one of the first fair-trade bills, 
but the House later adopted one proposed by 
Representative JOHN A. McGuire, Democrat 
of Connecticut, which Representative Mo- 
RaNo nevertheless supported. He is the 
fourth ranking member on the Committee 
on House Administration. 

Baxter figures the office has han- 
dled at least 2,000 veterans’ cases since Jan- 
uary 1951 and perhaps 5,000 other matters 
for constituents. 


THE GALLERY 


On the walls of the Morano office are 
many photos, among them Clare Boothe 
Luce, Miss Clare Morano, Labor Commis- 
sioner John J. Egan, Sam Lavitt, Carl Bru- 
netto, Samuel C. Derman, Sgt. Perry H. Sher- 
man, Justice Raymond E. Baldwin, Gov. John 
Lodge, former Gov. James C. Shannon, the 
late Gov. James L. McConaughey, Bernard 
Baruch, Representative Joe Martin, Nicholas 
Palladino, A. Edward Sandula, Helen War- 
nock, Jinx Falkenberg. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Luce III, Philo Rizzuto. On the desk are 
photos of Mr. Morano's parents, his wife, and 
Mrs. Luce. 


However one of the most striking adorn- 
ments of his office wall is a testimonial 
given to Representative Morano on October 
25, 1950, in Bridgeport by a group of labor 
officials and stewards. It is a huge white 
parchment, done in colored letters and suit- 
ably framed. 

It bears this inscription: 

“We, the undersigned, having examined 
his record as executive secretary to two Mem- 
bers of Congress, having been duly impressed 
with his fine record as chairman of the 
Connecticut State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission, unanimously endorse for 
the Congress of the United States from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Fairfield 
County, State ot Connecticut, ALBERT P. Mo- 
RANo. It is an honor and a privilege to sup- 
port a candidate who has unselfishly de- 
voted so much of his life to improve the 
standard of living, the security, and the 
peace of the working people of America.” 

The CIO officials who signed this testi- 
monial are: John J. Cortellini, Sylvester J. 
Cholko, Raymond A. Mott, Frank Bonazzo, 
Mike Spinelli, Clyde E. Wilson, Tony Pisani, 
Frank A. Malleo, Stanley P. Smith, Anthony 
P. Puglia, Joseph P. Napoli, Raymond E. Val- 
entine, George G. Hegyi, James F. Hosey, 
Louis A. Giacommo, Frank Gernat, Joseph 
De Felice, Leo U. Donahue, Irene Benjamin, 
Joseph De Gennaro, Olga A. Kraycsik, Fran- 
ces Scalzi, Mrs. John Woessner, John Woess- 
ner, Anthony Mannino, George Cerino, S. P. 
Falco, Louis F. Santoianni, Charles Scinto, 
Stanley P. Kriwicki, Anthony S. Azlio, Phil 
Mottola, O. J. Rupe, Robert E. Kilpatrick, 
E. J. Bucek, Charles Klimkowski, 

From the American Federation of Labor: 
Frank Mazzabufi, Daniel Hannon, Fred 
Dobbs, Domenick Edo, Joseph Mitola, Frank 
Rogozinski, Samuel Gotto, Mike Solemene, 
John Volpe, E. Petersen, James Piscitelli, 
Louis Sullivan, Peter Iannuzzi and Attorney 
Daniel E. Brennan, Jr., labor counselor. 

THE HEAVY DUTIES 

The many social and political functions, 
which Representative Morano has had to 
attend both in Washington and in Connecti- 
cut, have taxed his strength on several occa- 
sions. He was once confined to the Bethesda 
Naval Medical Center and lately has suffered 
from a back ailment, which sent him to 
Greenwich hospital for a few days. 

He enjoys meeting people, he says, but 
because the affairs are so numerous and 
often so close together, he does find that 
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they are tiring. Such is the case with most 
Members of Congress, particularly those 
who live within several hours travel distance 
of Washington, 
NATIONAL POST 

Right now, besides the difficulties of op- 
erating his own campaign for reelection, 
Representative Morano is managing the Ital- 
ian-American section of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. In this post he will direct 
campaigns in some 19 States, where there 
are large Italian-American populations. 


Three Thousand Guaranties of Good 
Results in November—The Republi- 
can Precinct Workers of Greater 
Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, when 
the rank and file of political party work- 
ers are alert, active, and deeply inter- 
ested in the issues of fhe day, then we 
have good conditions for a prospering 
democracy. I would like to include in 
the Recor an article by Raymond Moley 
in Newsweek which describes a recent 
meeting of Republican precinct workers 
in Cleveland under the remarkable lead- 
ership of our Cuyahoga County chair- 
man, the Hon. George Bender, our execu- 
tive chairman, A. L. DeMaioribus, and 
two leaders from the national committee, 
Albert B. Herman and John D. DaGrosa. 

“No other organization in the country 
would dare to attempt such a meeting,” 
was the proud comment of some of the 
talented leadership which called the pre- 
cinct workers together in the huge Public 
Square Music Hall on one of our hottest 
summer evenings. But other organiza- 
tions can and must take just such steps 
to give direction and outlet to the enor- 
mous upsurge of enthusiasm which our 
local party workers are showing for the 
job in the campaign ahead, 

The article follows: 

INDISPENSABLE MEN AND WOMEN 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Last week in Cleveland I attended the most 
inspiring political meeting I can remember. 
I was a speaker but that certainly was not 
the reason for the inspiration. In fact, the 
interesting thing about the meeting was 
not the speakers or anything that happened 
on the stage. There was no candidate for 
President, no Governor, no Senator there. 
There were no so-called stars of the stage 
and screen. But hardened, experienced 
political reporters in their stories the next 
day used superlatives to describe the affair. 

It was a meeting of the precinct workers 
of the city. There are 3,000 or more such 
active workers in the city and to the amaze- 
ment of everyone, 2,000 came. 

The Republican organization that called 
the meeting was tempting providence for 
many reasons. In fact County Chairman 
Benper said with justifiable pride that no 
other organization in the country would 
dare attempt such a meeting. The one 
thing a political leader dreads is a small 
crowd in a big hall, but with incredible nerve 
they held this in a big downtown auditorium. 
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They had no major political figure as a draw- 
ing card; it was early in the campaign year, 
and a party out of power had no patronage 
whip to help. For the hundred-thousand- 
odd Federal workers, the 30,000 State em- 
ployees, and the 12,000 city jobholders are all 
working for Democrats in Ohio and Cleve- 
land. And to make matters still more dif- 
ficult, Mother Nature assigned the hottest 
and most humid weather of the year. 

But things like this don’t just happen. 
A lot of things have been happening in 
Republican circles in Cleveland of which 
Republicans elsewhere should take note, 
Back in 1950 in the Taft campa:gn for Sen- 
ator there developed a habit of cooperation 
between volunteers and professionals. It 
was recognized on all sides that the Repub- 
lican Party as n really vital, effective or- 
ganization needed auxiliary forces just 
the Democratic Party has had its political 
labor groups for a good many years. In 
short, the Republican Party had the bus and 
the driver, but it needed passengers. 

The clash between volunteers and profes- 
sionals that wrecked the Willkie campaign 
has been avoided in Cleveland by reasonable 
adjustments agreed upon by all concerned, 
One of the volunteers, a businessman who 
Was never active in politics before, outlined 
to me the principles that have been followed 
in this great cooperative effort. In the first 
place, it has been recognized that the legally 
constituted Republican organization is the 
only proper and effective means for the ex- 
pression of political effort. The volunteer 
needs the direction of experienced poli- 
ticians. The politician needs the enthusism 
of the volunteer. Next, the volunteer group 
can be started by the appointment by the 
organization county chairman of an advisory 
committee of civic leaders. The latter can 
confirm and interpret to volunteers through- 
out the community the methods, purposes, 
and leadership of the regular organization. 
The volunteer organization can function 
best if it avoids group or personal publicity. 
The organization should get all the public 
credit marks. 

A very active advisory committee of 12 
men and women of the county has been 
created. These are representative of all 
points of view in the Republican Party, as 
well as of conservative opinion outside the 
party. From this group committees have 
been created, one to raise money for the 
regular organization, one on strategy, and 
one on creating and energizing staff and 
volunteer groups. 

The leaders on both sides, the volunteers 
and the regulars, have agreed that the peo- 
ple who are to be featured this year are not 
so-called big shots but the precinct workers. 
Upon them must rest the ultimate respon- 
sibility. They are the ones who deliver the 
vote. They are the indispensable men and 
women. For no matter what candidate 
emerges from the show in Chicago, no mat- 
ter how wise the platform may be, no matter 
how much radio and television time is used, 
or how much press support is enlisted, the 
ultimate result will depend upon the men 
and women in the ranks. That is why the 
Cleveland meeting was so significant. 


Korean Costs High But We’re Learning 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 
Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, I should 


like to call the attention of the House to 
another editorial written by the distin- 


guished publisher of the Los Angeles 
Mirror, Mr. Virgil Pinkley: 

Korean Costs HIGH But We’RE LEARNING 

Before dawn 2 years ago today the North 
Koreans invaded South Korea across the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Out of that Soviet- 
sponsored aggression has grown the weirdest 
war the United States has ever fought. We 
aren’t getting anyplace in Korea and we 
don't know how to get out of there. 

Nevertheless, the United States made the 
right decision when it entered the Korean 
war. The Mirror said so then and it still 
says sO. 

Let's add up the Korean score a bit. First, 
the cost. The United States has suffered 
110,000 casualties, including nearly 19,000 
killed. We have spent some $10,000,000,000 
for war supplies. Total U. N. casualties have 
been about 420,000, of whom 300,000 were 
South Koreans, The little republic has paid 
a staggering price for its independence. 

Second, what has Korea done to this coun- 
try? Plenty. It has made us realize that the 
Reds are real aggressors. Because of it we 
have started a tremendous rearmament pro- 
gram that digs deep into the pockets of 
every one of us. We have formed the 
Atlantic Pact, hoping to prevent a similar 
attack in Europe, 

We have started to rearm our World War 
II enemies, and we find ourselves openly at 
war with Communist China. 

Korea has taught us something else, too. 
Our old overconfident belief that American 
Weapons can beat anybody in the world, 
hands down, has been badly jarred. Growth 
of Red air strength and the excellence of the 
Red jets are disturbing. Yet it is good be- 
cause we are learning our lesson while there 
is still time. 

This has turned into an air war while 
we've been haggling with the Reds in the 
Panmunjom peace tent. Some fresh sta- 
tistics by the Aircraft Industries Association 
give an idea of our own tremendous air ef- 
fort. United States Navy aircraft have deliv- 
ered more bombs and rocket tonnage in 
Korea than they did in all of World War II. 
Army helicopters have brought more than 
4,500 combat casualties out of the front lines. 
And Pacific airlift planes have flown more 
than 11,000 round trips across the ocean. 

In all this reviewing we must remember 
another factor: what might have happened if 
we hadn't gone into Korea. It is what makes 
the whole effort worth while. 

Weary as we are, and bafflled by the lack 
of a finishing point, never forget that the 
Reds have not started further military ag- 
gression any where since we met their chal- 
lenge in Korea. 

We have paid high for our experience in 
Korea. But we have learned lessons that 
may have saved us much more in lives, money 
and freedom. Now we realize that the Reds 
are cunning and powerful fighters, splendid- 
ly equipped. We know that they are spurred 
on by almost fanatical devotion to a cause. 
Mainly we have learned that to survive in 
the same world with them we must be 
strong and ready. They respect strength and 
nothing else. 


Anthrax and Imported Bone Meal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. A. L. MILLER 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er under permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the regu- 
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lations proposed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on importa- 
tion of raw bone meal. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the regu- 
lations proposed by the Department of 
Agriculture should be adopted. There 
is only one complaint I would make— 
and that is it comes 30 years too late. 
There have been hundreds and thou- 
sands of cases of anthrax brought into 
this country through importation of im- 
properly treated bone meal. In the past 
bone meal, either used for feed or ferti- 
lizer, required a temperature of 156° F. 
This temperature is not sufficiently high 
to kill the spores of anthrax and perhaps 
other diseases which afflict animals. 

The new regulations require that bone 
meal be heated to a minimum of 20 
pounds of steam pressure for at least an 
hour at a temperature of not less than 
250° F. This applies to all imported bone 
meal, whether it is used as a fertilizer or 
as feed for domestic animals. 

I am satisfied the new regulations will 
prevent the further importation of the 
anthrax disease into the United States. 
They should be adopted. 

The regulations follow: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY (9 C. F. R. 
Pr. 95) 

SANITARY CONTROL OF ANIMAL BYPRODUCTS (xx- 
CEPT CASINGS), AND HAY AND STRAW, OFFERED 
FOR ENTRY INTO THE UNITED STATES—NOTICE 
OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Notice is hereby given in accordance with 
the provisions of section 4 (a) of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. 1003 
(a)) that the Secretary of Agriculture, pur- 
suant to authority conferred upon him by 
section 2 of the act of February 2, 1903, as 
amended (sec. 2, 32 Stat. 792, as amended, 
21 U. S. C. 111), is considering amendments 
to the regulations governing the sanitary 
control of animal byproducts (except cas- 
ings), and hay and straw, offered for entry 
into the United States (9 C. F. R., p. 95, as 
amended), as follows: 

1. Section 95.1 (1) would be amended to 
read as follows: 

“(1) Bone meal; ‘Bone meal’ means ground 
animal bones and hoof meal and horn meal.” 

2. Section 95.11 would be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 95.11. Bones, horns, and hoofs for 
trophies or museums; Clean, dry bones, 
horns, and hoofs, that are free from undried 
pieces of hide, flesh, and sinew and are of- 
fered for entry as trophies or for consign- 
ment to museums may be imported without 
other restrictions.” 

3. Section 95.12 (e) would be amended by 
changing the first sentence to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) They shall be handled at the estab- 
lishment under the direction of an inspec- 
tor in a manner to guard against the dis- 
semination of anthrax, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, and rinderpest, and the bags, burlap, 
or other containers thereof, before leaving 
the establishment, shall be disinfected by 
heat or otherwise, as directed by the Chief 
of Bureau or burned at the establishment.” 

4. Present section 95.14 would be revoked, 
Present section 95.13 would be redesignated. 
“Section 95.14” and would be amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 95.14 Blood meal, tankage, and simi- 
lar products for use as fertilizer or animal 
feed: requirements for entry— 

Dried blood, or blood meal, lungs or other 
organs, tankage, meat meal, wool waste, wool 
manure, and similar products for use as fer- 
tilizer or as feed for domestic animals shall 
not be imported unless such products— 
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a) Originated in and were shipped from 
a country not declared by the Secretary of: 
Agriculture to be infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease or rinderpest; or 

“(b) Are accompanied by the certificate. 
of a consular officer showing that in the 
process of manufacture the particular prod-- 
uct was heated throughout to a temperature 
of not less than 156° F. (68.90 C.).“ : 

- 5. A new section 95.18 would be added to’ 
read as follows: 

Sr. 95.13. Bone meal for use as fertilizer 
or as feed for domestic animals; require- 
ments for entry: Steamed or degelatinized 
or special steamed bone meal, which, in the 
normal process of manufacture, has been pre- 
pared by heating bone under a minimum of 
20 pounds steam pressure for at least 1 hour 
at a temperature of not less than 250° F. 
(421° C.), may be imported without further 
restrictions for use as fertilizer or as feed. 
for domestic animals if such products are 
free from pleces of bone, hide, flesh, and 
sinew and contain no more than traces of: 
hair and wool. Bone meal for use as fer- 
tilizer or as feed for domestic animals which 
does not meet these requirements will not be 
eligible for entry.” 

The purpose of the foregoing proposed- 
amendments is to restrict the entry of all 
animal bones, including crushed bones, to 
be used as fertilizer or as feed for domestic 
animals; to permit the entry of such bones 
only when consigned to an establishment ap- 
proved by the Department for handling and 
further processing in a manner to prevent 
the dissemination of anthrax, foot-and- 
mouth disease, and rinderpest; to permit the 
entry of specially treated bone meal (in- 
cluding hoof meal and horn meal) which 
has been treated in a manner to assure the 
destruction of any anthrax spores present in 
such product; to prohibit the entry of any 
Other bone meal (including hoof meal and 
Horn meal) for use as fertilizer or as feed for 
domestic animals which does not meet these 
requirements; and to impose stricter require- 
ments upon the importation of tankage, meat 
meal, wool waste, wool manure and similar 
products than are presently imposed. 

Any person who wishes to submit written 
data or arguments concerning the proposed 
amendments may do so by filing them with 
the Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C., within 30 days after the date of 
publication of this notice in the Federal 
Register. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 18th day of- 
June 1952. 

: CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Danger of Inflation Is Real and Current, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


s OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
fense Production Act, as it passed the 
House on Thursday, proposes to weaken 
a number of provisions of existing law 
with respect +o economic stabilization. 

In my opinion, all of these weakening 
provisions are dangerous in that they are. 

in invitation to additional inflation.. If 

he time were available, I should like to 
discuss a number of them in detail and 
point out their dangers to our defense: 
program which must have a stable econ- 
omy for its efficient prosecution, - - ; 


But since my time is limited I want 


particularly to call attention to one pro- 


yision that would strike a cruel blow at 
every family in America. It would strike 


& cruel blow by sending our high food 


costs even higher... 

When prices go sky high the average 
American family can go without a great 
many things. The consumer can get 
along without a new car, without a tele- 
vision set, without new clothes, or fur- 
niture. But there is no way that the 
consumer can stop buying food and wait 
for prices to come down. So if we in the 
Congress pass a law that will permit 
higher food prices we are adding im- 
mediately and directly to the cost of 
living. We are handing the consumer 
a bill that he cannot escape or avoid. 

At the present time our per capita out- 
put of food in the United States is higher 
than ever before in our history. We have 


an ample supply of fibers—so ample in 


fact that the textile industry for months 
has been lamenting the soft market. We 
are in good shape, so far as supplies are 


concerned, on many of our daily cost of 


living items. 
Now if we could trust in the working 


of the law of supply and demand, as so 


many opponents of direct controls have 
been urging us to do, we could expect a 
reasonable price level for all of these 
commodities, But is that the fact of the 
case today? No, just the opposite is true. 


Pood prices, for a great many items, are 


at an all-time peak. The same is true of 
most cost of living items. Right now 


more than half of the things that the 


average family buys are selling at their 
peak price. They are pushing on the 
ceilings and if we in Congress open the 
way they will go even higher, 

An additional 20 percent of the things 
that go to make up the cost of living 
index are within 2 percent of their peak. 

All of these facts indicate clearly that 


the danger of inflation is by no means 
past. All of these facts indicate the. 


danger of inflation is real and current, 

Only recently the Labor Department 
published figures showing what it costs 
the average city family—a family of four 
persons—to live on a modest but ade- 
quate scale in 34 of our larger cities. In 
only three of these cities can the average 
family come out on a budget of less than 
$4,000 a year. In Mobile, Ala., the fam- 
ily budget is $3,969. In New Orleans, 
La., it is $3,812. And in Kansas City, 
Mo., it is $3,960. For the other 31 cities 
the figure exceeds $4,000 a year. 

In looking over the tabulation of fam- 
ily living costs it is significant that Mo- 
bile, Ala., is the second city from the 
top in its cost of food. The average fam- 
ily in Mobile spends $1,401 a year out of 
its budget for food and the family in 
Savannah, Ga., spends $1,409. In only 
one city of the 34 is the food budget less 
than $1,300 a year and that is in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., where the cost is $1,296. 

On the average food accounts for 
about one-third of the average city fam 
ily’s annual expenditure. That makes it 
especially important that we do every- 
thing we.can to keep food prices from 
going any higher. ME. 

It seems to me that the Congress can 
itl afford to pass higher food prices on to 
the-consuming public at a time like this 
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when food looms so large in the living 
cost of the average family. 

I should like to include as part of my 
remarks the report of living costs of the 
average family of four in 34 of our larger 
cities to which I have referred. Even 
the most casual study of this table will 
show the importance of keeping a tight 
rein on living costs at the present time: 


{From the Bureau of Labor Statistics Month- 
. ly Labor Review, May 1952] 
City Worker’s FAMILY BUDGET ror OCTOBER 
1951 


The annual cost of a “modest but ade- 
quate” level of living for a 4-person urban 
family at October 1951 prices ranged from 
$3,812 in New Orleans to $4,454 in Washing- 
ton, D. C., according to latest Bureau of 
Labor Statistics estimates of the city work- 
er's family budget in 34 large cities. Cost of 
goods and services alone (exclusive of per- 
sonal taxes, social security deductions, life 
insurance, and occupational expenses) 
ranged from $3,441 in New Orleans to 63.985 
in Washington, Estimates of dollar costs of 
the total budget and major components and 
relative differences among cities are given in 
the accompanying table. 

The goods and services included in this 
budget describe a pattern of living charac- 
teristic of urban areas in the pre-World War 
TI period. For nearly all of the 34 cities, 
the 1951 estimates represent an increase 
in the cost of these goods and services of 
between 40 and 50 percent since the first 
pricing of the budget in March 1946. 

The city worker’s family budget was de- 
signed to determine how much it costs a 
4-person urban family to obtain the goods 
and services it requires to maintain a level 
of adequate living according to prewar stand- 
ards prevailing in the large cities of the 
United States.“ The list of items included 
in the budget was developed for a family of 
four composed of a father, a housewife not 
gainfully employed, and two children under 
15 years of age? Although this is generally 
larger than the average-size family in large 
cities at any one time, about half of urban 
families reach this size during the family’ 
existence. 

The budget does not show how an average 
family actually spends its money. Neither 
does it show how families should spend their 
money. Rather, it is the total cost of a 
representative list of goods and services con- 
sidered necessary by urban families to pro- 
vide for health, efficiency, the nurture of 
children, and participation in social and 
community activities. Information on how 
the average family actually spends its money 
is obtained in surveys of spending and sav- 
ings which are made at intervals by the 
Bureau. 

BUDGET COMPONENTS 

Variations in housing costs, in the budget, 
which are based on rental units only, ac- 
counted for most of the cost differences be- 
tween cities. Housing costs ranged from 
$581 in New Orleans to $1,034 in Washington, 


For a full explanation of the budget con- 
cepts and development see BLS Bulletin No, 
927, Workers’ Budgets in the United States 
and Bulletin No. 1021, Family Budget of City 
Worker, October 1950, which contain all 
previous estimates of the budget costs and 
are reprinted from articles in the Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1948 (p. 133) and 
February 1951 (p. 152), respectively. 

Budgets for city worker families of other 
sizes have not been calculated. It is esti- 
mated that, to attain the same level of liv- 
ing, a 2-person family would need to spend 
for goods and services about 65 percent of 
the amount spent by a 4-person family; a 
g- person family, about 84 percent; a 5-person 
family, about 114 percent; and a 6-person 
family, about 128 percent, : : 
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D. C. Rental rates for 5-room dwellings 
which meet the standard specified for the 
budget were obtained from comprehensive 
surveys of housing characteristics and rents 
made by the Bureau between November 1949 
and February 1950. Estimates of the ave- 
rage rent in the 1951 city worker’s family 
budget were made by applying to these 
rental rates the change in the Bureau’s rent 
index from the survey date to October 1951 
for each city. 

For most. cities, housing costs increased 


greatest 
were found in Milwaukee (10 percent), San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles (about 9 per- 
cent), and Portland, Oreg. (7 percent.)* 

The cost of gas, electricity, heating fuel, 
water, refrigerators, and stoves was in- 
cluded in the housing estimates. When any 
of these items was not included in the re- 
ported contract rent of a dwelling unit, the 
annual cost of each facility was added, so 
that the estimated average housing costs are 
comparable between cities. The heating fuel 
included was a kind commonly used in the 
locality—the amount allowed depending on 
the climate. 

While cities with warmer climates require 
less fuel generally, housing costs in Hous- 
ton, one of the warmest cities, were equal to 
those in Milwaukee, one of the coldest cities, 


2 Rent controls were lifted in December 
1950 in Los Angeles and Portland and at the 
end of September 1951 in Oakland, Calif., 
which is included in the San Francisco area 
rent sample. Rent controls had previously 
been lifted as follows: Birmingham, May 
1950; Houston, October 1949; Jacksonville, 
August 1949; Milwaukee, May 1950; Mobile, 
May 1950; Norfolk, March 1950 (recontrolled 
October 1951); Richmond, June 1950; Los 
Angeles suburbs, November 1949 to June 
1950; Virginia suburbs of Washington, D. C., 
June 1950, 


Richmond. However, New Orleans and Mo- 
bile—two other cities with warm climates— 
have the lowest costs. 


ay 


a difference of 8.7 percent. Cities having 
the highest food costs—Sa’ „Nobile, 
Atlanta, Seattle, and were 
among those in which a 3- sales 
tax on foods was in effect. Of the 12 cities 


point. 
food—was based on nutritional requirements 
recommended by the National Research 
Council combined with preferences of con- 
sumers, as observed in studies of family ex- 
penditures. The standards for housing 
were those established by the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Administration and the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. 

Quantities of goods and services other than 
food and housing which were included in 
the budget were based on an analysis of 
family expenditure data obtained in surveys 
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made between 1934 and 1941.“ Study of these 
data shows that at the lower end of the 
income scale differences in purchases by 
families at successive income levels are pri- 
marily in the quantities of items bought; 
in the higher-income brackets these differ- 
ences are due to the choice of higher quality 
and more expensive items. The quantities 
included in the budget were determined at 
the point on the income scale where the 
amounts bought increase proportionately less 
than the increases in family income. 


other groups combined were based on prices 
of a relatively small sample list of items. 
Therefore, only the total cost could be esti- 
mated within a satisfactory degree of accu- 
racy and separate costs are not available for 
these groups. The October 1951 estimates of 
the food and housing budgets were based on 
price or rent samples sufficiently large so that 
separate cost figures could be prepared. 
Individual preferences play a large part in 
the way families spend their money, so that 
even among families at the same economic 
level, such as the one represented by the 
budget, some variation occurs in what is con- 
sidered necessary for clothing, transporta- 
tion, recreation, etc. 
Eunice M. KNAPP, 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 


In the spring of 1951, the Bureau collected 
comprehensive reports of urban consumer 
income, expenditures, and savings in 91 cities 
through the United States. The new data 
will permit the redetermination of the budget 
quantities which will make the budget more 
representative of current living standards; 
the development of budgets for different size 
families; and the study of possible differ- 
ences in quantity budgets between cities of 
varying size and character. 


TasLe 1—E£stimated annual costs and relative intercity differences in city worker’s family budget for 4 persons, 34 large cities, 


October 1951 
Estimated annua! costs Relative differences (Washington, D. C.- 100) 
Goods, rents, and services 
City 
mal | Total 
taxes t 
Atlanta, Ga $3, 844 $934 $1, 381 $1, 529 $161 $310 97 97 90 97 
Baltimore, Md. 4,217 3, 761 875 1,354 1, 82 161 295 95 95 85 97 
Birm: 4,252 3, 766 805 1,371 1,500 191 25 95 95 78 101 
4,217 3,753 801 1,356 1,596 M1 303 95 95 77 101 
4, 127 3, 674 775 1,324 1,575 177 276 93 93 75 100 
4. 185 3.745 825 1,353 1, 567 161 279 H g4 80 29 
4, 208 3, 764 901 1,316 1,547 361 2 ow 85 87 98 
4, 103 3, 678 7¹⁵ 1,330 1, 633 161 264 92 93 69 103 
4,199 3,748 857 1,331 1. 50 16¹ 290 9 95 83 99 
4,195 8,753 758 1, 360 1,635 161 281 H 95 73 104 
4, 304 3, 839 O04 1, 362 1,513 161 304 97 * 93 96 
4,044 3, 50 689 1,326 1, 575 161 293 9¹ 91 67 100 
4,202 3,759 866 1,359 1,534 161 282 94 95 84 97 
3, 900 8, 558 683 1,305 1,570 161 241 89 20 66 99 
4,311 3, 818 854 1,335 1,629 191 302 97 96 8 103 
4,000 3, 054 765 1,327 1, 562 161 275 92 92 74 9 
4,190 3. 748 865 1,348 1, 535 161 281 H 95 8⁴ o7 
4,387 3,878 9 1,206 1,618 161 A8 98 98 93 102 
4,161 3, 687 797 1, 208 1, 502 161 313 $3 93 77 101 
3, 900 3, 536 611 1,401 1,524 191 242 89 89 59 7 
3,812 8, 441 581 1, 363 1, 407 161 210 86 87 56 95 
4. 083 3, 639 723 1, 367 1, 540 177 267 92 92 70 98 
4, 146 3, 686 815 1, 335 1, 536 161 299 93 93 79 97 
4,078 3, 607 734 1,370 1,453 161 310 92 91 76 92 
4, 203 3, 750 758 1, 363 1, 629 161 202 v 95 73 103 
4,021 3, 608 716 1, 321 1, 571 161 252 90 91 69 99 
4,153 3, 681 764 1,311 1, 606 161 31¹ 93 23 74 102 
4, 338 8, 840 997 1, 328 1,515 161 337 97 97 96 3 
4,112 3, 681 751 1,350 1, 580 161 270 92 93 73 100 
4, 263 3,779 798 1,353 1, 628 191 293 96 95 77 103 
4, 067 8, 644 746 1, 400 1, 489 161 262 91 92 72 94 
4,002 3, 556 707 1,314 1, 535 161 285 99 90 68 97 
4, 280 8, 823 SA 1,373 1, 646 16 296 96 96 78 104 
4, 454 3, 965 1.034 1. 352 1, 579 161 328 100 100 100 100 
Tad «spe for 180 ls — 2 h 8 oni be — snacks, ete. * 
nelu wance for 189 meals sway from home, an olic bey: ; 

Includes allowances for life oe 8855 occupational —— $22; Federal old-age and survivors insurance, $54; and, as required by State law in Alabama, California, 

and New York, employee contributions to unemployment or disability insuran 


C2. 
Includes Federal and State or local income taxes at 1951 calendar year rates and per capita taxes as required by State or local law, 
XCVII—App.— 259 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Admiral Thomas C. 
Kinkaid, United States Navy, before the 
students of the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H., May 4, 1952: 


I am greatly pleased to be here tonight, 
and I deem it a great privilege to be allowed 
to address you on subjects which have been 
nearest my thoughts and interests since I 
joined the Navy nearly a half century ago. 

We live in an age of tremendous develop- 
ment and change and in this relatively short 
time, the Navy, which I first knew, has al- 
most entirely disappeared. Scientific and 
technical developments, particularly during 
and since the last war, and particularly in 
the field of aviation and electronics, have 
caused the military man to discover a com- 
pletely new concept of his job. 

Also, these developments have had a pro- 
found influence upon the citizen world. War 
for the first time has become an all-hands 
job. The impact of modern war shakes a 
nation to its very foundations. If we hope 
to retain the freedom and the individual 
dignity handed down to us by our gallant 
forefathers, each and every one of us must 
be prepared to contribute his share to the 
common cause. 

Today the military man teams up with the 
scientist, the industrialist, the businessman, 
and the banker; in fact, with all elements of 
civil life to conduct an all-out war. No less 
an authority than Vannevar Bush has pointed 
out that there is a great deal of miscon- 
ception regarding a so-called push-button 
war. This has led to the belief that the 
advances of science and their application to 
warfare have decreased the need for man. 
The facts are quite the contrary. The need 
for training in the manifold specialties is 
continuously being increased. Every devel- 
opment of the war effort on the land, on the 
sea, or in the air calls increasingly for greater 
numbers of men, adequately trained, to use 
in the forward areas the complex imple- 
ments with which wars are fought. We must 
not be diverted by the changing nature of 
war from the realization that war is always 
fought by men. 

If the lessons of history teach us anything, 
it is that new weapons alter tactics and the 
character of armaments, but they do not 
change the principles of strategy. The ad- 
vent of each new naval weapon has brought 
forth changes in the design of ships and the 
development of countermeasures. The tor- 
pedo led to greater underwater compartmen- 
tation in the construction of ships. The 
submarine necessitated the development of 
countermeasures which have been successful 
in two wars. 

Nothing in the last war or in the Korean 
experience has indicated that sole reliance 
can be placed on one type of weapon, or on 
air power, or on sea power, or on land power 
alone. In fact, there is overwhelming evi- 
dence that success can be achieved only by 
the coordinated efforts o:? all the armed serv- 
ices using the weapons applicable to their 
respective missions. 

Through scientific application and mech- 
anization, the simplicity of the implements 
of warfare of a half century ago has given 
Place to the complication and delicacy of 
powerful modern implements, Today air- 


planes roar through sonic barriers; pilotless 
planes and flying missiles are guided from 
the ground, or from ships, or from other 
planes; noiseless high-speed submarines 
never need to surface except for replenish- 
ment; hunter-killer groups composed of air- 
planes and surface craft electronically 
equipped seek out enemy submarines, attack- 
ing them not only with depth charges but 
with torpedoes which automatically find their 
targets; radar discovers, identifies, and tracks 
incoming enemy planes and controls the gun- 
fire against them; and now the atom has been 
split with all that that implies. 

These and many other developments are 
the essential ingredients of the greater Navy 
of the future. Far from marking the end 
of the Navy, they have given it vastly in- 
creased power and ability to accomplish its 
primary mission of controlling the sea. One 
can readily understand the magnitude of the 
problem of incorporating into the Navy, both 
for offense and for defense, the incredible 
technical advances which have made the 
modern Navy tridimensional. 

Mobility, employed with the principles of 
concentration and surprise, has always been 
the key to military power whether ashore or 
afloat. Since the earliest days of carrying 
war across the water, fleets to control the sea 
have been organized around the strongest 
and most effective type of ship. In the days 
of wooden ships and sail the galley gave way 
to the ship-of-the-line as the core of naval 
strength. Then, in the day of iron ships 
and steam propulsion, the battleship became 
the backbone of the fleet. Today the air- 
plane carrier is the type around which the 
Navy revolves. Other types are necessary 
but the large ship with the long-range 
weapon has always been the foundation upon 
which control of the sea was built. Form- 
erly, the striking distance of the fleet was 
limited to the range of its big guns. Today, 
carrier-based planes have become the sea- 
borne, long-range artillery of the Navy. 
Through them the striking distance of the 
fieet has been increased by hundreds of 
miles. 

The airplane carrier performs a function 
which cannot be performed by any other 
type of ship or by any other organization, 
ashore or afloat. In the early days of the 
last war our carrier task forces consisted of 
only one carrier with its satellite battle- 
ships, cruisers, and destroyers. By the end 
of the war, our fast carrier task force op- 
erating in the western Pacific had developed 
into the most powerful force that had ever 
controlled the sea. It consisted of four car- 
rier task groups. Each group was made up 
of four or five fast carriers, usually two or 
three heavy carriers and two or three light 
carriers, with screening vessels in proportion, 

To give you some idea of the strength and 
capabilities of this powerful force, I will 
quote a few statistics. It could launch more 
than 1,000 planes and the proportion of 
fighter planes and bombers or torpedo planes 
on board could be varied to conform to the 
requirements of any particular mission. Its 
total number of antiaircraft guns of 5-inch, 
40 millimeter and 20 millimeter calibers was 
such that it could put into the air 6,000 shells 
per second, or a total of 200 tons of hot metal 
in a minute. This enormous fire power was 
integrated and coordinated with the combat 
air patrol overhead to defend the formation 
at sea. Add to these defensive measures the 
difficulty of an attacker hitting a fast-moving 
target, plus the effective ship-control meas- 
ures built into and organized within the 
individual ships, and you have the explana- 
tion of the high survival rate of the units 
of our fast carrier task force. This task 
force lost only one of its fast carriers, al- 
though it operated repeatedly against power- 
ful shore-based air forces, In the first year 
of the war, when our task forces were small, 
we lost four heavy carriers. I saw three of 
them go down. 
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One of the basic lessons of the last war, 
one which is universally accepted, is that air 
power is the dominant element in the area 
of combat. It is sometimes forgotten that 
this implies the presence of adequate num- 
bers of planes of the right type at the right 
Place at the right time. The fast carrier 
task force which I have just described is 
well equipped to fulfill these requirements. 

The enormous and irreplaceable power of 
the fast carrier task force may be summed up 
briefly as its ability to move far and fast, its 
ability to keep the sea and to maintain con- 
tinuous operations for long periods in distant 
Places, its great flexibility in the variety of 
its offensive, defensive, and support missions 
and, finally, its ability to command the air in 
1 55 areas which cannot be reached other- 

e. 

Today there is a new mobility on the 
sea in the form of the fast carrier task 
force which can strike with ship-based air 
power in one place today and can strike 
again tomorrow at a point well over a thou- 
sand miles away. Because of this highly 
developed mobility, we have a new control 
over time and space, a new freedom of move- 
ment, a new means of controlling the sea. 
The fast carrier task force is the instru- 
ment which provides the enomous air-sea 
power which is required to control the sea 
in this age of advanced development of 
mobility. 

History has taught us that a maritime 
nation bereft of its sea power, one which 
loses control of the sea, is a defeated nation. 
In all major wars, the ability to use the sea 
lanes and deny them to the enemy has been 
decisive. Gen. George C. Marshall has 
said, “Oceans are formidable barriers, but 
to the nation enjoying naval superiority, 
they become highways of invasion.” The 
seas are cushions of distance which protect 
us from our enemies, They are also avenues 
through which we can project and sup- 
port our joint military powers. They enable 
us to apply relatively small forces and yet 
achieve superiority in critical areas of our 
own choosing. It should be noted also that, 
unlike armies or airplanes, the Navy can 
traverse the globe without trespassing upon 
the sovereignty of any nation. 

The Navy's concept of its mission in a 
future war does not differ materially from 
its actual functions in the last war, 
Throughout history naval forces have exist- 
ed to carry the flight to the enemy's home- 
land, to keep it away from our shores. Fleets 
have never met opposing fleets for any other 
purpose than to gain control of the sea— 
not as an end in itself, but so that national 
power could be exerted against the enemy. 

In order to appreciate the role of sea power 
in a particular campaign or war, it is neces- 
sary to know something of the purposes to be 
accomplished and the plans to be carried 
out. Referring to World War II, Japan had 
plenty of time and opportunity to plan her 
war carefully before attacking. 

At some risk of oversimplification, we 
may say that Japan's purpose in going to 
war was to make herself self-sufficient. We 
know from captured documents that the 
Japanese basic plan was divided into three 
phases: 

I. (a) Seize southern areas in order to 
exploit their resources—Philippines, Indo- 
china, Borneo, Malaya, Dutch East Indies, 

(b) Attack United States Fleet in Pearl 
Harbor in order to cripple our sea power and 
gain control of the sea. 

(c) Seize strategic areas in order to es- 
tablish a perimeter for defense of southern 
resources and of the Japanese mainland, 
The perimeter consisted of a line which joins 
the Kurile Islands, the Marshall Islands (in- 
cluding Wake Island), the Bismarcks, Timor, 
Java, Sumatra, Malaya, and Burma. 

II. Consolidate and strengthen the de- 
fensive perimeter. 
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III. Assume a defensive posture behind 
the defensive perimeter to intercept attack- 
ing forces and to destroy the United States 
will to fight. 

That was a good plan and, if Japan had 
adhered to it, the war would have been even 
more difficult for us. But, the first phase 
was completed so easily, with so little re- 
sistance, that the Japanese could not resist 
the temptation further to expand without 
waiting for the consolidation and strength- 
ening of their position as provided in phase 
II. That was a fatal error, committed by a 
nation which, unlike Germany, fully under- 
stood the role of sea power, but had under- 
estimated the war potential and fighting 
spirit of her enemy. 

The further expansion planned, which gave 
us our opportunity, consisted of: 

1. Capture of Port Moresby in New Guinea 
to strengthen their defenses of New Guinea 
and the Bismarcks. 

2. Capture of Midway to strengthen the de- 
fenses of the Central Pacific and to force a 
decisive fleet engagement. 

8. Invasion of the western Aleutians to 
reinforce the defenses of the northern area. 

4, Seizure of New Caledonia, Fiji, and 
Samoa to cut the lines of communication 
between the United States and Australia. 

We learned about these plans after the 
war. At the time we could only surmise what 
the Japs had In mind. 

This overexpansion extended the Japanese 
lines and thinned out the Japanese forces. 
It gave us an opportunity but one which was 
difficult to seize because of our weakness. 
That we were woefully unprepared when war 
came to us in December 1941 is well known. 
It is important that it be not forgotten. 

Those of us who were in the South Pacific 
during the first year of the war will not for- 
get it. We were on the receiving end and 
had a very difficult time. We were trying 
desperately with inadequate means to pre- 
vent the Jap advance to southward. The Japs 
were on the offensive, they outnumbered us, 
they had the advantage of position and the 
stakes for which we fought were enormous. 
If the Japanese-planned advance had been 
accomplished, the course of the war would 
not only have been quite different but it 
would have been difficult, indeed. Our losses 
were heavy and our casualty lists long but 
we did succeed in stopping them. 

About the time the Japs struck Pearl Har- 
bor, December 7, 1941, they occupied the Ad- 
miralty Islands (Bismarcks), New Britain, 
New Ireland, and then Lae and Salamoa on 
the New Guinea coast. Their first effort to 
take Wake Island, supported only by high 
‘altitude bombers from Eniwetok in the Mar- 
shalls, failed and the landing force was re- 
pulsed with heavy losses. Later, about 
Christmas time, a second effort, this time 
supported by carrier-borne fighters and dive 
bombers, was successful. We were unable to 
get there in time to reinforce the island with 
additional fighter planes and equipment. 

In mid-January a carrier task force under 
Vice Adm. Wilson Brown left Pearl Harbor 
for the South Pacific. It consisted of 1 lone 
carrier, the Lexington, 4 cruisers, and 9 or 
10 destroyers. I commanded the cruisers in 
this task force. 

Our first job was to patrol the Coral Sea 
on east-west courses to cover the passage of 
our troops under Major General Patch from 
Sydney, Australia, to Noumea in New Cale- 
donia, It was necessary that we occupy New 
Caledonia before the Japs got there. 

That finished without incident, Admiral 
Brown planned to strike Rabaul in New Brit- 
ain, where Japanese forces were assembling. 
While approaching from eastward of the 
Solomon Islands, on the morning of Febru- 
ary 20, we were sighted by four Japanese 
search planes operating out of Rabaul. Our 
fighter cap destroyed three of them but the 
fourth escaped and must have gotten off a 
report because about 1700 that afternoon 
two squadrons of bombers attacked, It was 


a bright, sunny day with large white rolls of 
cumulus clouds in the sky. As the two 
V-shaped formations of nine bombers, each, 
appeared over the clouds, we could see our 
fighters on their tails. One bomber after 
another went down in smoke. One of our 
fighters went down but a parachute opened 
and a destroyer picked up the pilot. A group 
of five bombers in a tight though wobbly for- 
mation succeeded in getting over our ships 
at 8,000 feet but none of their bombs found 
a target. All but 2, possibly only 1, of the 
18 bombers were shot down and I doubt if 
any got home. 

There was a dramatic incident which we 
will all remember. One Jap bomber with a 
fighter on his tail began smoking heavily 
and dropped out of formation. Losing alti- 
tude slowly but with one engine intact, he 
headed for the Lexington in the center of 
our circular formation. All guns that could 
bear opened fire on him but he kept coming. 
The fighter plane followed him to the edge 
of our screen but had to break off when the 
gunfire got too hot. Dozens of projectiles 
of various calibers appeared to go through 
the plane but it kept coming until it was 
about 400 yards on the starboard beam of 
the Lexington and about 40 feet above the 
water. Then there was a black explosion 
and the plane dove into the sea. In the 
cheer that went up from the men on deck, 
I could detect a note of admiration for that 
Japanese pilot. 

The element of surprise having been lost, 
we returned to the Coral Sea where we were 
joined by the Yorktown group under Rear 
Adm. Frank Jack Fletcher. We headed west 
through the Coral Sea and on the morning 
of March 10, from a position in the Gulf of 
Papua, the Lexington and Yorktown 
launched their attack groups for the hazard- 
ous flight over and between the cloud-capped 
hills of the Papuan Peninsula to Lae and 
Salamoa, where there was a heavy concen- 
tration of Jap shipping and great activity. 
The attack was highly successful. There 
were no operational losses of planes, the flight 
having been based upon information ob- 
tained by plane from Port Moresby. 

As we left the Gulf of Papua and headed 
east in the Coral Sea, there was an inter- 
esting occurrence. Our search planes sighted 
one of our cruiser planes which had been 
lost 8 or 9 days earlier and during that time 
had drifted on the surface of the water nearly 
a thousand miles. One wing was slightly 
damaged but the plane taxied alongside and 
was picked up. The two-man crew needed 
only sleep. Remarkably, the plane was 
sighted at almost the exact location predicted 
by the staff aerographer at the time the 
plane was lost. 

By this time, the Lezington group was 
badly in need of replenishment and we had 
anything but a balanced diet on the return 
trip to Pearl Harbor. In mid-April we headed 
south again. We did not know it but we 
were headed for the Battle of the Coral Sea. 
This time the Lexington group was com- 
manded by Rear Adm. Aubrey W. Fitch. In- 
cidentally, this is the tenth anniversary of 
the Battle of the Coral Sea (May 4-8, 1942). 
This action probably saved Australia from 
invasion and, each year, Coral Sea Week is 
celebrated throughout Australia with 
speeches and parades. 

We joined the Yorktown group in the 
eastern end of the Coral Sea and Rear Ad- 
miral Fletcher assumed command of the 
combined groups. We expected to fuel im- 
mediately but Fletcher had information of 
the occupation of Tulagi, in the Solomons, 
by the Japs. He headed north with the 
Yorktown group and struck Tulagi in the 
forenoon and afternoon of May 4. Some 
damage was done but most of the ships 
which had taken part in the landings the 
day before had shoved off for a rendezvous 
in the Shortland Islands, across the Solomon 
Sea, in preparation for the invasion of Port 
Moresby. 
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On the 5th and part of the 6th the com- 
bined groups fueled from our tankers. On 
the 6th three B-17's from Port Moresby lo- 
cated and unsuccessfully bombed Jap trans- 
ports which appeared to be headed for Jo- 
mard Passage in the Louisiade Islands. We 
headed northwest at high speed and, on the 
morning of the 7th, planes from our carriers 
located part of the transport force near Mis- 
ima Island and sank the carrier Shoho. 

At the same time planes from the Jap 
carriers were looking for us. They failed 
to contact our carriers but found our tanker 
group which had been sent 100 miles to 
southward for saftey. The escorting de- 
stroyer, the Fox, was sunk and the tanker 
was critically damaged. 

Our planes returned to the carriers very 
late. It was quite dark when all but two 
of our fighter planes had landed. The two 
pilots, strangely enough, had the same last 
names and there was great difficulty in the 
effort to direct them back to the ship. Fi- 
nally, one came in and landed. The other 
reported that he had 10 minutes of gas left. 
He was given the course and distance to 
the nearest land and was never heard from 
again. 

Then a remarkable incident occurred. It 
was a pleasant evening and I stood on the 
bridge discussing the day’s events when an 
agitated voice said over the TBS, “Have any 
of our planes got rounded wingtips?” The 
flagship replied, Wait.“ Then the voice 
spoke again, saying, “I'll be damned if those 
are our planes.” 

Just then a stream of tracers went up 
from the destroyer on the port bow of our 
formation. Our reaction on the bridge of 
the Minneapolis was one of anger at the 
thought of our destroyers firing at our own 
planes. A line of five or six planes flying 
from starboard to port across the bow of 
our formation turned on their running 
lights. The destroyer ceased firing. One 
carrier turned on landing lights. The planes 
turned left into the landing circle. The 
leading plane was only one or two hundred 
yards astern of the carrier, coming in for 
a landing, when it was recognized as a Jap 
plane and the carrier opened fire. The 
planes turned off to the right, doused their 
running lights and got clear. Those were 
the Jap planes which had bombed our 
tanker group and had gotten lost in return- 
ing to their carriers after the attack. In the 
dark, they thought our formation was 
theirs. It was not realized at the time but 
later, when it was possible to mull over all 
indications, it seemed probable that the Jap 
carriers were only 30 or 40 miles to eastward 
of us—a perfect set-up for a night destroyer 
attack from either direction. 

Early on the morning of the 7th a cruiser 
group consisting of two Australian cruisers, 
one American cruiser and two American de- 
stroyers under Rear Adm. J. G. Crace, R. N., 
had been sent forward to guard the southern 
exit from Jomard Passage. Later it was at- 
tacked by 12 Japanese torpedo planes but 
10 planes were shot down and the ships 
were undamaged. 

Contacts with the enemy on the 6th and 
7th made us believe that action was close at 
hand. We had sunk one Jap carrier and had 
information that two others were in the 
vicinity. 

The following day, 8 May 1942, was the 
date of the first carrier duel in the 
of naval warfare, a major action for control 
of the sea fought without sight-contact by 
the ships of the opposing forces. Radio and 
radar and carrier-borne air power were the 
decisive factors. 

From the contacts of the day before, we 
knew the approximate position of the Japa- 
nese forces and they knew ours. Both forces 
launched their searches at dawn, both 
search groups made contact promptly, both 
striking groups were launched at about the 
same time, and both strikes were made with- 
in a few minutes of 1100. 
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Just before 1100 our attack groups struck 
the Shokaku and the Zuikaku, two Japanese 
carriers. It was a difficult attack both be- 
cause of the activity of the Jap fighter 
planes and because of poor visibility. How- 
ever, the Shokaku received two 1,000- 
pound bombs which set her afire from stem 
to stern and when last seen she was headed 
north burning fiercely. The Zuikaku re- 
ceived no direct hits but she suffered casual- 
ties and damage from near hits. 

Shortly after 1100 the Japanese striking 
groups came in to attack our formation. 
That was the Japanese first team and the 
pilots were good. By skillful maneuvering 
the Yorktown managed to dodge several tor- 
pedoes and all but one bomb which caused 
many casualties and started several fires 
which were quickly brought under control. 
The Lezington was less fortunate. She was 
hit repeatedly by bombs and torpedoes. The 
fires were gotten under control and put out 
but a violent explosion apparently caused 
by gasoline fumes started them again and 
late in the afternoon it was necessary to 
abandon ship. Shortly after dark we sank 
her with our own torpedoes. Of the 2,951 
souls on board the Lezington, 92 percent 
survived. I took the survivors to Noumea 
in two cruisers and four destroyers. 

In the five days of combat in the Coral 
Sea we had lost 543 lives, 1 CV, 66 aircraft, 
1 DD and 1 tanker. Another CV had been 
damaged. The Japs lost more than 5,000 
men, 1 CV sunk and 2 CV’s crippled, 1 CL 
sunk and sustained heavy losses in planes 
and pilots of their first team. 

The results of the battle of the Coral Sea, 
however, cannot be measured in losses by 
the forces involved. The expansion of the 
Japanese to southward had been stopped. 
Never again did the Japs attempt to take 
Port Moresby by sea, and their efforts to go 
overland were unsuccessful. The two Jap 
carriers damaged in the Coral Sea were ex- 
pected to take part in the assault on Mid- 
way in the following month, but they were 
not available. After capture of Port Mores- 
by, the Japs had planned to wipe out the 
American debarkation center at Doylestown 
in preparation for a quick invasion of Aus- 
tralia. That did not come off and the in- 
tegrity of the Australian-American life line 
was no longer threatened. The Japanese had 
failed to accomplish the first item in their 
further expansion plan. 

Although we were unaware of the Jap- 
anese plans for further expansion, the second 
item was in the offing at this time. Evi- 
dence of the Jap plan to attack Midway was 
building up, and Admiral Nimitz ordered all 
forces to Pearl Harbor. He took everything 
he could get his hands on from the South 
Pacific area and from the west coast. He 
scraped the bottom of the barrel in an ef- 
fort to strengthen our relatively weak forces. 
At the final conference in Admiral Nimitz’ 
office, I remember a discussion regarding the 
possibility of putting back into service a 
half dozen planes which had been surveyed 
and put on the scrap pile only the day be- 
fore. The local defenses of Midway were 
strengthened, a submarine screen was es- 
tablished around the approaches to the is- 
land, and Marine fighter aircraft and long- 
range Army and Navy search planes were 
concentrated at Midway. 

There is not time tonight to go into details 
of the battle of Midway. Initial contact 
with the transports of the invasion force 
was made by a patrol seaplane on the morn- 
ing of June 3, 1942, about 500 miles to the 
southwest of Midway and the next morning 
a flying boat sighted the carriers of the 
enemy striking force approaching from 
northwestward. The ensuing action was dis- 
astrous to the Japanese and ended for all 
time their dream of expanding to the east- 
ward. The loss of four of their best airplane 
carriers deprived them of a powerful strik- 
ing force and permitted us to assume the of- 
fensive, in a minor way, for the first time. 


We lost the Yorktown, which had been dam- 
aged in the Coral Sea action, Considering 
the strategic situation at the time and the 
condition of our defenses, the Battle of 
Midway might be considered the turning 
point of the war. The Japs had failed to 
complete the second item of their expansion 
program, 

Concurrently with the attack on Midway, 
Japanese forces attacked and occupied the 
western Aleutians in accordance with point 
3 of their expansion program. Our forces 
in the Aleutians were inadequate to stop 
them. Without success at Midway, however, 
it was a hollow victory and served only to 
contain certain of our forces for the next 
14 months. It fell to my lot to go to the 
Aleutians in 1943 to get the Japs out. 

After Midway, Rear Adm. Raymond Spru- 
ance became chief of staff for Admiral Nimitz 
and I took command of the carrier task force 
built around the Enterprise. 

By this time the Japanese intentions in 
the South Pacific had become fairly clear. 
They were established in strength at Rabaul 
in New Britain, had occupied some of the 
islands in the Solomon chain, and were 
building an airfield on Guadalcanal, Sup- 
ported by shore-based air power, they in- 
tended to move down through the Solomons, 
through the New Hebrides Islands to New 
Caledonia and, operating from Noumea, at- 
tack our sea lanes to Australia. This was 
point 4 of their expansion program though, 
of course, we did not know it at the time. 

The construction of the airfield on Guad- 
alcanal was of utmost importance and it 
had to be stopped. We were not ready and 
we lacked adequate means to carry out such 
an undertaking. It would have to be done 
on a shoestring. The decision to try it was 
an important one and a courageous one, pre- 
sumably made in Washington. With fore- 
sight, American marines had been sent to 
New Zealand in preparation for the landings 
on Guadalcanal which finally took place on 
August 7-8. 

The Enterprise group which I commanded 
departed from Pearl Harbor in mid-July and, 
after a fueling stop at Tonga Tabu in the 
Tonga Islands, joined the Wasp (Rear Adm, 
Leigh Noyes) and the Saratoga (Rear Ad- 
miral Fletcher) groups in the area south of 
New Caledonia. Rear Admiral Fletcher took 
command of the combined groups. The am- 
phibious force under Rear Adm. R. K. Turner 
came up from New Zealand and we held a 
dress rehearsal in the Fiji Islands. 

After refueling, the combined force headed 
west to southward of Efate into the Coral 
Sea. When due south of Guadalcanal, we 
turned north and, surprisingly, arrived at 
our destination without having been re- 
ported by Jap search planes, several of which 
were shot down by our fighter cap. 

The initial landings were a complete sur- 
prise and were successfully carried out. That 
was the beginning of 3 months of long cas- 
ualty lists and bitter fighting, first for the 
airfield and then for the island. 

The three carrier groups which supported 
the landing were low in fuel and it was 
planned to fuel them one at a time. Ac- 
cordingly, the Wasp moved south to ren- 
dezvous with the tankers while the Saratoga 
and Enterprise moved to eastward of the Sol- 
omon chain to intercept Jap transports, cov- 
ered by carriers, which were moving south 
to reinforce Guadalcanal, 

In the ensuing Battle of Sewart Island, 
which took place in the afternoon of August 
24, our attack group sank the enemy carrier 
Ryujo. At about the same time the attack 
groups of the Shokaku and Zuikaku came 
in to attack us. Our fighter planes inter- 
cepted the Jap torpedo planes about 40 miles 
from our force and shot down 9 out of a for- 
mation of 12. The others turned back. How- 
ever, 30 dive bombers got through our fighter 
cap and attacked the Enterprise while the 
Saratoga sat up on the horizon watching the 
fun. Why we were singled out I do not know. 
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They gave us a lively 10 minutes and when 
the Jap planes departed, we had received 
three 500-pound bombs in the after part 
of the ship. One of them set fires in the 
lower decks and blew a hole in the star- 
board quarter that you could drive a car 
through, Our propelling machinery was not 
damaged but we had heavy casualties. 

While putting out the fires, water got into 
the ventilators to the steering engine room, 
short-circuited the steering engine, and 
jammed the rudder hard right. For 50 min- 
utes we turned slowly in a tight circle, a 
sitting duck for any planes that came along. 
During this period our radar picked up an- 
other group of enemy planes to northwest- 
ward, They passed well to westward of us 
on a southerly course, then headed east 
looking for us, then reversed course to west, 
and finally turned north having missed us. 
Sometimes luck is more important than 
brains. We could not have launched a single 
fighter plane, nor could the Saratoga whose 
flight deck was immobilized by planes from 
the Enterprise which had landed on board. 

As a result of this action and of attacks 
by cur planes from Guadalcanal, the effort 
to reinforce Guadalcanal was called off by 
the Japs and their transports retired to the 
Shortland Islands. 

That night the Enterprise fueled, trans- 
ferred men and equipment to the Saratoga, 
and shoved off for Pearl Harbor, stopping 
at Tonga Tabu, en route, to make temporary 
repairs. A few weeks later, our repairs com- 
pleted and having received a new air group 
and new vessels for the screen, I took the 
Enterprise group south again. This time 
there was great urgency. The Japs were 
making a strong play to take Guadalcanal, 
and there was some question as to whether 
our forces could hold cut. The heaviest 
Japanese naval force which had been as- 
sembled since Midway left Truk on October 
11. Y-day for the Japs was October 21, but 
it was postponed on successive days, prob- 
ably because of the gallant and successful 
efforts of our marines to defend the airfield. 
That gave our carriers time to get in position. 

The Enterprise group was joined by the 
Hornet group (Rear Adm. G. D. Murray) and 
I assumed command. We proceeded in ac- 
cordance with my orders to round the Santa 
Cruz Islands to northward to be in position 
to give air support to Rear Adm. W. A. Lee 
with the battleships in the Savo area on 
October 26. That date turned out to be the 
date of the Battle of Santa Cruz Islands. 

On the 25th we had many submarine con- 
tacts but no contact with the enemy main 
body. On the morning of the 26th, contacts 
‘were made by our search groups, and by the 
Japs, and striking groups were launched. 
Two of the four Japanese carriers were dam- 
aged but we took the heaviest losses. The 
Hornet was badly hit by bombs and tor- 
pedoes and had to be abandoned and sunk. 
Also, we had to sink the destroyer leader 
Porter, which was hit by a submarine tor- 
pedo. The Enterprise received three 500- 
pound bombs again, this time forward. The 
forward elevator was jammed and the for- 
ward compartments flooded but our free- 
board and motive power were intact. 

The important results of the Battle of 
Santa Cruz were strategic rather than 
tactical. The air groups of the four Japanese 
carriers had been decimated, and the car- 
riers were not able to give direct support to 
the attack on Guadalcanal, Further, and 
even more important, carrier air support was 
not available for the final Japanese effort to 
retake Guadalcanal which took place about 
3 weeks later. 

With the loss of the Hornet, there was only 
one United States carrier in the South 
Pacific, the Enterprise, and the Enterprise 
could not be spared to go to Pearl Harbor for 
repairs. We went to Noumea where mechan- 
ics from the repair ship covered the holes in 
our bow and tried to get the forward elevator 
in operation. Before repairs were completed 
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on the elevator, however, we were sent to sea 
in an emergency and took the mechanics 
along. The Japs were coming south again 
and we were headed for the Battle of Guadal- 
canal November 13-15, 1942. This time the 
Jap reinforcements were carried in 12 tightly 
packed transports instead of coming down 
the slot via the Tokyo Express. They were 
supported by strong surface forces, no car- 
rier-borne air support being available be- 
cause of their losses at Santa Cruz. 

In the action which took place, 8 of the 12 
enemy transports were sunk or gutted by 
fire while the remaining 4, after being seri- 
ously damaged, beached themselves near 
Tassafaronga where they were destroyed the 
next day. The Japs also lost a number of 
surface ships including the battleship Hiei. 
Their losses were heavy and, thereafter, they 
abandoned all efforts to recapture that stra- 
tegic island, 

I have touched on each of these actions of 
the first year of the war only very sketchily, 
indicating the reasons why they were fought 
and the results accruing in order to illustrate 
the role of sea power in gaining, maintaining 
and exercising control of the sea. 

Time forbids anything but a brief outline 
of other operations with which I was con- 
nected. 

In January 1943 I took command of the 
North Pacific Force with headquarters first 
at Kodiak and then at Adak. Our purpose 
was to get the Japs out of the Aleutians. We 
occupied Amchitka on January 12 and built 
an airstrip on the island in order to step up 
the bombing of the Jap strongholds at Kiska 
and Attu. Japanese efforts to supply and 
reinforce their garrisons ended when our 
small cruiser group under Rear Adm. C. H. 
McMorris met and turned back a much 
stronger force at the Battle of the Koman- 
dorski Islands on March 26. Our amphibious 
forces bypassed Kiska and landed on Attu 
on May 11. The island was captured after 
sharp fighting. When we landed on Kiska 
on August 11 we found that the garrison had 
escaped in destroyers, which entered and de- 
parted in heavy fog. There were no more 
Japs in the Aleutians. This campaign ended 
the threat to our mainland and opened the 
northern route to Japan in case we decided 
to use it. 

In November I went to the southwest 
Pacific to command the Seventh Fleet and 
the Allied Naval Forces in that area, serving 
under General MacArthur as Supreme Com- 
mander. We were based in Australia, Our 
objective was the Philippines. 

In order to protect our flank during the 
advance we took by amphibious assault 
Arawe and Cape Gloucester in New Britain 
in December and the Admiralty Islands in 
February 1944. On April 21 we landed in 
force at Hollandia on the New Guinea coast 
and established headquarters there. Further 
movement westward took us to Biak, Noem- 
for, Wewak, Sausapor and finally to Morotai 
where we landed on September 15. 

About that time, September 13, to be exact, 
our plans for the invasion of the Phillipines 
were advanced 2 months and we discon- 
tinued island hopping. Plans were 
thoroughly worked out at headquarters at 
Hollandia and we landed 85,000 men in Leyte 
Gulf on October 20, 1944. About 25,000 fol- 
lowed the next day and others at intervals of 
a few days. Our convoys included between 
600 and 700 ships, combatant and mer- 
chant type. 

Japanese naval reaction was prompt and 
vigorous and resulted in the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf, October 23-25, said to be the greatest 
naval action of World War II and the largest 
engagement ever fought upon the high seas. 
Rarely in all history has a power staked so 
much upon one operation as did the Japanese 
that day and rarely has any power suffered 
such overwhelming defeat. The Japanese 
fleet was virtually destroyed, leaving con- 
trol of the sea in cur hands, 


The Island of Mindoro was occupied on 
December 15 and an air field built to cover 
our movement to Lingayen Gulf where we 
landed on January 9, 1945. After heavy 
fighting on the plains of Luzon and around 
the city, Manila was taken. Several months 
were required to mop up throughout the 
islands. 

With the Philippines in our hands, we were 
able to coordinate the efforts of our search 
planes with submarine operations against 
the sea-borne commerce along the coast of 
Asia. Since the beginning of the war our 
Seventh Fleet submarines, working out of 
Perth, Australia, together with submarines 
of the Central Pacific Forces, had almost 
wiped out the Japanese merchant marine. 
The assistance of search planes completed 
the destruction. Japan was unable to get 
vitally needed food, oil and strategic ma- 
terials from the rich lands in the south which 
she had conquered in phase I of her war 
plans. Also, because of loss of her shipping 
and control of the sea, Japan was unable to 
utilize her 2,000,000 armed men on the 
Asiatic mainland to reinforce her island 
strongholds which we took one after another, 

The role of seapower is to gain, maintain 
and exercise control of the sea, utilizing 
arms and equipment of the age. It always 
has been, It always will be. 
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Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following speech 
entitled “Freedom of Speech,” given by 
me to the family night dinner program 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Man- 
kato, Minn., on March 19: 

FREEDOM or SPEECH 


Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
both a high privilege and pleasure to be in- 
vited to speak to your family night dinner 
on the subject of freedom of speech. I con- 
gratulate your committee on selection of the 
theme of freedom. 

There is the impression created that free- 
dom was founded by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill in the mid-Atlantic when they 
spoke of the four freedoms: freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear. 

Recently, one public speaker spoke of the 
four fears instead of the four freedoms, 
Nemely: Fear of war, fear of inflation, fear 
of bankruptcy, and fear of defeat. Most of 
us who have so recently had the job of pre- 
paring our income taxes might want to add 
a fifth fear: Fear of taxation. Then when we 
figure out what we owe Uncle Sam and the 
State of Minnesota, we have another fear— 
how are we going to pay it? 

The assigr.ment you have given to me has 
been most intriguing and interesting. As a 
lawyer and a member of Congress, I am gen- 
erally familiar with the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. Never before but in a 
very superficial and general way, has it been 
my assignment to do research on the sub- 
ject of freedom of speech. 

What do you mean by freedom of speech? 
It is one of the most interesting and im- 
portar.t of all freedoms. You will remember 
that our forefathers adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States—then they adopte 
ed the Bill of Rights. The first amendment 
to the Federal Constitution provides: Con- 
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gress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the free- 
dom of speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

You will note that it is interwoven with 
freedom of religion, freedom of the press, 
freedom of the people to peaceably assemble, 
and that which I am most conscious of— 
freedom to petition the Government for re- 
dress of grievances, 

Wise people those forefathers of ours. I 
wonder who was the first who thought of 
the freedom of speech. It is interesting to 
note that Plutarch’s Lives were the favorite 
reading of the men who framed and rati- 
fied our Constitution. There our forefa- 
thers found the story of Timoleon who saved 
his native city of Syracuse from the Cartha- 
ginians. The young hot-heads of that day 
were accustomed to get up in the public as- 
sembly and abuse Timoleon as “an old fos- 
sil.” His friends and supporters urged him 
to just say the word and they would silence 
the detractors, but Timoleon insisted on 
letting the youngsters have their say, “He 
had taken all the extreme pains and labor 
he had done, and had passed so many dan- 
gers, in order that every citizen and inhabi- 
tant of Syracuse might frankly use the 
liberty of their laws. He thanked the gods 
that they had granted him the thing he had 
so oft requested of them in his prayers, which 
was, that he might some day see the Syra- 
cusans have full power and liberty to say 
what they pleased.” 

And then there was another advocate of 
free speeck—John Milton, who lived between 
the years, 1608 and 1674— 

“Many there be that complain of divine 
Providence for suffering Adam to transgress. 
Foolish tongues! When God gave his rea- 
son, he gave him freedom to choose, for rea- 
son is but choosing. 

“Where there is much desire to learn, 
there of necessity will be much arguing, 
much writing, many opinions in good men 
is but knowledge in the making. What 
should ye do then, should ye suppress all 
this flowery crop of knowledge and new light 
sprunk up and yet springing daily in this 
city? Should ye set an oligarchy of 20 en- 
grossers over it, to bring a famine upon our 
minds again, when we shall know nothing 
but what is measured to us by their bushel? 
Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely according to conscience, above 
all liberties.” 

And then there was still another great 
advocate of free speech who lived between 
the years 1806 and 1873—John Stuart Mill: 

“We have now recognized the necessity to 
the mental well-being of mankind (on which 
all their other well-being depends) of free- 
dom of opinion, and freedom of the expres- 
sion of opinion, on four distinct grounds; 
which we will now briefly recapitulate. 

“First, if any opinion is compelled to 
silence, that opinion may, for aught we can 
certainly know, be true. To deny this is to 
assume our own infallibility. 

“Secondly, though the silenced opinion be 
an error, it may, and very commonly does, 
contain a portion of truth; and since the 
general or prevailing opinion on any subject ` 
is rarely or never the whole truth, it is only 
by the collision of adverse opinions that the 
remainder of the truth has any chance of 
being supplied. 

“Thirdly, even if the received opinion be 
not only true, but the whole truth; unless 
it is suffered to be, and actually is, vigor- 
ously and earnestly contested, it will, by 
most of those who receive it, be held in the 
manner of a prejudice, with little compre- 
hension or feeling of its rational grounds, 
And not only this, but fourthly, the meaning 
of the doctrine itself will be in danger of 
being lost, or enfeebled, and deprived of its 
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vital effect on the character and conduct: 
The dogma becoming a mere formal pro- 
fession, inefficacious for good, but cumber- 
ing the ground, and preventing the growth of 
any real and heartfelt conviction, from rea- 
son or personal experience.” 

These great men—Milton and Mill—and 
the two quotations which I have given you 
have had a tremendous effect upon the 
thinking of men throughout the world on 
the subject of freedom of speech. 

It is a human weakness to want to deny 

free speech to some detested group or per- 
son. Some wish to outlaw free speech to 
those whom they regard as “fascist” or anti- 
Semites,” or reactionaries, or race bigots. 
Those who would make special claim must 
be answered by the lessons inherent, both 
in our ideals and in our experience, as to 
making exceptions to freedom of speech and 
press to everybody without distinction. I 
believe that it would be detrimental to be- 
gin to make exceptions and play favorites, 
for then we would lose all claim to follow- 
ing democratic principles. 
„It is attributed to Voltaire, but it is still 
sound policy: “I detest what you say but I 
will fight with my life, if necessary, for your 
right to say it.” This recognizes three basic 
practical considerations for freedom of 
speech: (1) that our own rights are not safe 
unless our opponents have theirs equally, 
(2) that the best way to avoid the violence 
which is aroused by suppression is to tolerate 
all views and doctrines, however hateful, and 
(3) that the common sense of the vast ma- 
jority of us can be trusted to accept the good 
when all ideas and doctrines are freely 
exposed. 

Liberty for our side is, of course, no liberty 
at all. A democracy is founded on liberty 
for all sides, with the majority in control 
and with the minorities enjoying the un- 
restricted right of opposition. 

f There is an amusing and pithy saying of 
Benjamin Franklin: “Of course the abuses of 
free speech should be suppressed but to 
whom dare we entrust the power of doing 
it?” 

i The story that appeals very much to me 
about free speech is that of the recently 
liberated slave who met his former master 
on the street. The master asked, “Are you 
as well off as before you were free?” The 
Negro admitted that his clothes were frayed, 
that his house leaked, that his meals were 
nothing like those on the old plantation. 
“Well wouldn't you rather be a slave again?” 
“No, master, there is a sort of looseness about 
this here freedom that I likes.” 

While guaranties of freedom of speech have 
been provided in the Constitution and in 
the Bill of Rights by our forefathers, it has 
been the problem of the courts to maintain 
an even-handed application of American 
tights. Justice Holmes, the great dissenter, 
had this to say in a noteworthy opinion in- 
volving pro-Soviet propagandists, years ago: 

“I think that we should be eternally vigi- 
lant against attempts to check the expres- 
sion of opinions that we loathe and believe 
to be fraught with death, unless they so im- 
minently threaten immediate interference 
with the lawful and pressing purposes of the 
law that an immediate check is required to 
save the country.” 

“If there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other, it is the principle of 
free thought—not free thought for those who 
agree with us, but freedom for the thought 
that we hate.” 

Therefore, it is to the decisions of our 
courts that we must turn for interpretations 
on freedom of speech. 

The first question which naturally occurs 
to you is: Are there no limits on speech and 
propaganda in the interest of democratic 
progress and tolerance? 


The historic answer to all of these ques- 
tions is that no restraints can be put on 
speech itself without risking the destruc- 
tion of our democratic institutions, which 
demand the fullest discussion of public is- 
sues. To that end ideas, doctrines, pro- 
grams—however hateful some of them may 
be—should and must be tolerated; for if 
liberty is denied to one it may be denied 
to others. Nobody’s liberties are safe if 
anybody's are destroyed. 

It has been said that the right to hear is 
as important as the right to speak—for in- 
formed judgments necessary to democracy 
must be based upon hearing all sides, what- 
ever their character. However, the line must 
be clearly drawn between the language on 
the one hand and acts or attempted acts on 
the other, and with them, incitements to 
those acts in speech and print; and those 
incitements must be direct, presenting as 
the Supreme Court has put it, so “clear and 
present a danger” of action that the law is 
justified in interfering. The law also jus- 
tifies interfering in those abuses of speech 
which fall under the penalties on obscenity, 
profanity, and personal libel and slander. 

It is to be readily recognized that the 
policy of drawing a line between words 
and actions leaves the doors open to anti- 
democratic propaganda, and racial and re- 
ligious intolerance, but it seems that no 
other practicable line can be drawn; for no 
agreement can be reached as to what ideas 
and programs should be suppressed. 

What one man would suppress, another 
would tolerate, while desiring to suppress 
something else. One would demand the 
suppression of communism. Another fas- 
cism; another anti-Semitism; another at- 
tacks on Negroes; another the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses. One could go on until no freedom 
would survive the pressures of one group or 
another. 

While it is easy to state what seems to be 
the fundamental principles, it is not easy to 
carry out in fact a principle so easily stated 
as drawing the line between words and acts. 
A twilight zone exists where reasonable men 
debate and where rival rights conflict. 
Courts are constantly called upon for new 
interpretations. 

I have always been intrigued with one of 
the laws which was passed by the Congress 
some time ago with reference to employers 
and employees. 

For example, employers’ free speech 
against unions is limited to the point where 
it was said it becomes coercive of the free- 
dom of their employees to choose their 
union affiliations and representatives. Per- 
sonally, this has always seemed to me to 
strain the right of free speech of the em- 
ployer. 

I have known of instances where employ- 
ers have been denied the right of talking to 
their employees with whom they have had 
the closest of employer-employee relation- 
ship, and yet—some union organizer whom 
neither the employer nor the employees had 
ever seen or heard of before could come in 
and use every method of free speech in an 
attempt to organize the employees. 

Criticism of courts is punishable if made 
at such a time and place as to obstruct the 
administration of justice. 

Spreading rumors as to the solvency of a 
bank is punishable as an incitement to ac- 
tion. 

Free speech in special situations is also 
qualified by other considerations. Free 
speech on the radio is limited by necessary 
Government licenses, the appeal of public 
interest, and the protection of listeners from 
insulting comments on race, religion, poli- 
tics, nationality, and so forth. 

Conflicting rights are involved in picket- 
ing—a form of free speech—and also in the 
public distribution of literature, justifying 
some limitations, Special restrictions are 
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justifiable in wartime in the censorship of 
military information and other material use- 
ful to the enemy. 

Then it will be asked whether there is not 
always a Clear and present danger of action 
in all antidemocratic propaganda and propa- 
ganda against race and religion? The an- 
swer is that the greater weight of the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court is that the dan- 
ger must be great and the prospect of it im- 
mediate, to justify interference. While this 
may leave and does leave considerable judg- 
ment in each case, the burden to show the 
immediate danger is on those who would 
interfere. 

Where speeches in public places have cre- 
ated riots, disorder, antiracial or religious 
violence, such further assembly may be for- 
bidden; but where proof of such effects is 
lacking, it is most difficult for courts or of- 
ficials to deny freedom of assembly on a 
guess as to the effects. 

Preparations for actions against the public 
peace or against any group of citizens should 
be prohibited, thus the Ku Klux Klan was 
properly forbidden by law in many States to 
intimidate others by parading with faces 
concealed by masks or hoods. 

Wearing of private military uniforms and 
private military drill is properly prohibited 
by the laws of many States as obvious prep- 
arations for the use of force. 

A clean-cut line between such threats of 
unlawful action in mere speech and assembly 
goes far to avoiding the evils which in other 
lands and in parts of our own arise from 
antidemocratic movements. 

Generally and historically, the principle 
of free speech is sound as a policy for han- 
dling public debate in a democracy; though 
it is not easy for us all to accept the doctrine 
that we should accord freely to our oppo- 
nents, and to ideas we hate, the same rights 
we claim for ourselves. 

Free speech is also found limited under 
our alien and sedition laws and in the crim- 
inal syndicalism cases. 

Freedom of speech, like many of our other 
constitutional safeguards, is always endan- 
gered most in time of war hysteria; and it 
is to be noted that on these occasions, 
whether it be the ordinances of a munici- 
pality, the acts of a State legislature or the 
acts of the Congress of the United States, 
legislation which is based in the nature of 
an emergency or wartime legislation should 
not only be carefully considered in the light 
of freedom of speech but also whether it 18 
on a limited or a permanent basis. 

It is human in times of wartime excite- 
ment, pressures, and hysteria for legislation 
to be passed which is detrimental to our 
constitutional guarantees. 

Two of the outstanding cases involving 
the question of free speech and a free press 
originated in our State of Minnesota. I 
know this will be of interest to you, and I 
should like to comment briefly on these two 
cases. 

One was Gilbert against Minnesota. Many 
of you here may have a vague recollection of 
this case which followed World War I and 
was the result of legislation passed during 
World War I. 

This case decided also that the States had 
the right to enact and enforce legislation 
pertaining to free speech. The Minnesota 
Legislature made it unlawful to advocate by 
writing, printing, or public talking “that 
men should not enlist in the military or 
naval forces of the United States or the State 
of Minnesota,” or “that citizens of this State 
should not aid or assist the United States 
in prosecuting or carrying on war with the 
public enemies of the United States.” 

Any violator could be arrested without 
warrant, fined $100 to $300, and imprisoned 
3 months to a year. Those penalties, though 
enough to deter all but the most militant of 
pacifists, are unusually light for a war stat- 
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ute. This statute was passed in 1917, but in 
1919 Minnesota substituted a far more 
sweeping law imposing the maximum penalty 
of 20 years in the penitenitary. 

Many of you will be familiar with the dis- 
turbed conditions which existed in Minne- 
sota and in some of our Midwestern States 
during World War I, and the discontent 
which was built up between those of the 
farm and those of the town or city. Much 
resentment had been caused in some parts 
of Minnesota by liberty bond committees 
who forced everyone to file a complete in- 
ventory of his real and personal property on 
the basis of which the committee required 
him to buy bonds to an amount that necessi- 
tated the individual to borrow money at a 
considerably higher rate of interest than was 
paid on the Government bonds that the 
purchaser had to buy. The hostility caused 
by such methods evoked shocked comments. 
You will recall that during this period the 
Nonpartisan League was formed. It was in- 
deed a time of hysteria, and I am sure that 
those who can look back on it would confess 
there was some unsound judgment on both 
sides of the controversy then existing. 

Gilbert, a leader in the Nonpartisan 
League, was indicted and convicted for the 
following words in a speech: 

“We are going over to Europe to make 
the world safe for democracy, but I tell you 
we had better make America safe for de- 
mocracy first. You say, ‘What is the matter 
with our democracy?’ I tell you what is the 
matter with it: Have you had anything to 
say as to who should be President? Have 
you had anything to say as to who should 
be governor of this State? Have you had 
anything to say as to whether we would go 
into this war? You know you have not. 
If this is such a great democracy, for 
heaven’s sake why should we not vote on 
conscription of men? We were stampeded 
into this war by newspaper rot to pull Eng- 
land's chestnuts out of the fire for her. I 
tell you, if they conscripted wealth like they 
have conscripted men, this war would not 
last over 48 hours.” 4 

Gilbert was convicted in the district 
court. His conviction was affirmed by the 
State supreme court, and subsequently 
affirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court. 

In the light of subsequent decisions of the 
last 10 years, I would doubt that the present 
Supreme Court of the United States would 
have sustained such a conviction. 

Another outstanding and leading case in 
the State of Minnesota involved the so-called 
newspaper gag law. Again this title will be 
familiar to many of my listeners by the case 
of Near v. Minnesota (283 U. S. 697 (1931)). 

The Minnesota statutes provided for the 
abatement, as a public nuisance, of a “ma- 
licious, scandalous, and defamatory” news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical, and 
also of obscene periodicals. 

The Saturday Press of Minnesota in 1927 
published articles stating that a gangster 
was in control of gambling, bootlegging, and 
racketeering; and charging gross neglect of 
duty on the part of the law-enforcing of- 
ficials, including the county attorney. This 
same county attorney then sued to suppress 
the newspaper which was calling him to 
account, and alleged that it was largely de- 
voted to “malicious, scandalous, and de- 
famatory articles.” He got a temporary order 
forbidding the defendants to publish, circu- 
late, or have in their possession any editions 
for 2 months back, any future editions of the 
same newspaper, and any publication by any 
other name containing malicious, scandalous, 
and defamatory matter. The objection of the 
manager, Near, that the statute was uncon- 
stitutional was overruled by the highest 
State court. The question then went to 
trial to ascertain the criminal character of 
the newspaper. The only evidence consisted 


of several past issues. A permanent injunc- 
tion was granted in the same terms as above, 
with findings of fact concluding the news- 
paper to be a public nuisance and judgment 
that it be abated. This decree was also af - 
firmed and Near went to the United States 
Supreme Court invoking the fourteenth 
amendment, 

Observe that this Minnesota gag law was 
more drastic than a criminal sedition act in 
three respects: 

(1) It was previous restraint as to future 
issues, even if not so as to issues already 
published. 

(2) There was no jury trial as to responsi- 
bility for publication or the wrongful na- 
ture of the language used. 

(3) It was not directed at a particular 
wrongful passage, but at the entire life of 
the newspaper. 

It is to be noted that this statute set up a 
new kind of censure of newspapers and 
magazines. If this scandal sheet could be 
thus stamped out, so could less vituperative 
criticism of public officials. The offended 
Officials only needed to find a judge who 
shared their opinion that the criticism 
passed legitimate bounds. 

The United States Supreme Court invali- 
dated the Minnesota statute as an im- 
proper deprivation of liberty of the press by a 
5-to-4 decision. The majority of the Court 
held “this is the essence of censorship.” 

The Near case is referred to as one of the 
most important of all free speech cases in the 
Supreme Court, 

Its strong hostility to previous restraints 
against the expression of ideas may conceiv- 
ably be applied to quite different forms of 
censorship affecting other communications 
besides the press. Newspapers, books, 
pamphlets, and large meetings were for many 
centuries the only means of public discus- 
sion so that the need for their protection has 
long been generally realized. 

On the other hand, when additional 
methods for spreading facts and ideas were 
introduced or greatly improved by modern 
inventions, writers and judges have not de- 
veloped the habit of being solicitous about 
guarding their freedom; and so we have 
tolerated censorship of the mails, the im- 
portation of foreign books, the stage and mo- 
tion picture, the radio, and now in some 
forms the television. 

In an age where the film and the broad- 
casting stations have become rivals with the 
newspapers for the transmission of news, the 
new judicial attitude evidenced in Near 
against Minnesota has had and will have 
many important consequences. 

The maintenance of open discussion de- 
pends on all the great body of unofficial citi- 
zens. If a community does not respect 
liberty for unpopular ideas, it can drive 
such ideas underground by persistent sneers, 
by social ostracism, by boycotts of news- 
papers and magazines, by refusal to rent 
halls, by objections to the use of muncipal 
auditoriums and public meeting places, by 
mobs and threats of lynching. 

On the other hand, an atmosphere of open 
and unimpeded controversy may be made as 
fully a part of the life of the community as 
any American tradition. After all the law 
plays only a small part in either suppression 
or freedom. In the long run, the public gets 
just as much freedom of speech as it really 
wants. 

This brings me to my final argument for 
freedom of speech. It creates the happiest 
kind of country. It is the best way to make 
men and women love their country. 

Mill says: “A state which dwarfs its men 
in order that they may be more docile in- 
struments in its hands, even for beneficial 
purposes, will find that with small men no 
great thing can really be accomplished.” 

You make men love their government and 
their country by giving them the kind of 
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government and the kind of country that 
inspire respect and love; a country that is 
free and unafraid, that lets the discontented 
talk in order to learn the causes for their 
discontent and then ends those causes, that 
refuses to impel men to spy on their neigh- 
bors, that protects its citizens vigorously 
from harmful acts while it leaves the remedy 
for objectionable ideas to counterargument 
and time. 

As I have thought over what I might say 
to you and where I was to say it, it occurred 
to me that in some ways, at least, politics 
and religion are similar. Both are institu- 
tions built on faith—the church as an in- 
stitution of religious faith and the party 
as an institution of political faith. 

Both the church and the political party 
are founded on great fundamental truths 
and their success as an influence for good 
depends upon the extent to which those 
truths are taught and accepted by mankind. 

To me the great overriding mission of each 
is essentially the same—the welfare of man. 
One, the political party concerns itself with 
things temporal, while the overriding and 
great interest of the church lies in things 
spiritual. 

We may lose both the spiritual comfort 
of the church and the strength of our po- 
litical beliefs by that deadly virus of apathy 
and indifference. The individual who is 
apathetic, whether it be in the church or 
in his political party, not only lacks convic- 
tion; he lacks interest and without interest, 
he is an easy prey for aggression and oppres- 
sion. 

In the exercise of free speech we often 
hear critics protesting that things just 
aren't being run to suit them. They say, 
“The trouble with the party is this or that,” 
or “The trouble with my church is thus and 
so.” What these people forget—what we are 
all inclined to overlook—is that the church 
ani just your church; the church in part 

you. 

I get letters from constituents sometimes, 
telling me what they think is wrong with 
the party I represent. They ask me why I 
don’t do something. Well, I have to write 
back and tell them that they are the party 
and that I am very happy to know they are 
interested and will welcome their participa- 
tion in its affairs. There is just simply no 
such thing as a church or a party without 
members. 

Certainly, I must express commendation 
to those who are interested enough to com- 
plain. The grave danger to the church, to 
the political party, to our very country itself, 
is apathy. 

Recently I came across an ominous little 
piece that I want to pass on to you. It 
concerns the pattern of human history and 
offers 10 steps from bondage to freedom and 
back to bondage. Here are the 10 steps; 

1. From bondage to spiritual faith. 

2. From spiritual faith to courage. 

3. From courage to freedom. 

4. From freedom to some measure of physi- 
cal abundance. 

5. From abundance to selfishness. 

6. From selfishness to complacency. 

7. From complacency to apathy. 

8. From apathy to fear. 

9. From fear to dependency. 

10. From dependency back again to bond- 
age. 

How difficult are the first four steps? How 
easy the last four? 

The Christian religion is now about 2,000 
years old. Think of the contest that has 
existed in those 2,000 years—of what the 
Christian religion has meant to those who 
fought for the individual rights and the 
dignity of the individual. 

The framers of our Constitution and our 
Bill of Rights were generally men of deep 
and divergent religious convictions. 
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There is a great challenge to all of us; the 
continuing challenge to pass on to succeed- 
ing generations the great truths of the past, 
the precious heritage of the Christian re- 
ligion, yes, and the priceless birthright of 
an American Republic established, in the 
words of the preamble to the Constitution 
of the United States, “under God.” 

The Christian religion has given to the 
world the mission of the Christian church. 
Our forefathers gave to this world a form 
of government and a freedom that transcends 
that of any other government in history. 
We as Americans have a mission to perform, 
as the church has a continuing mission to 
perform. It cannot be done if we are 
apathetic—cannot be done if we are indif- 
ferent. 

There is no easy way. Christianity is dif- 
ficult. Citizenship is difficult. Each de- 
mands sacrifices but each promises great 
rewards. 

Until 20 or 25 years ago the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights—generator of the 
genius of America—were taken for granted. 
For that same period of time it has been 
under attack by those who assert without 
proof that they can improve upon our sys- 
tem of government. The plan seems to be to 
impose upon the people political control of 
the daily activities. Under communism you 
lose your liberties immediately and perhaps 
your life. Under socialism, you lose your 
liberties a little more slowly but just as 
surely. 

Recently, Edward F. Hutton, in a broad- 
cast of urgent warning to all Americans to 
be on guard against those who scheme to 
take from us the freedom so dearly bought, 
said this: 

“Today the Bill of Rights is in jeopardy. 
If it could speak, I believe it would have 
this to say: ‘I am your Bill of Rights. Don’t 
take me for granted. As man brought me 
to life, I can be slain by men, and will be 
slain unless you, the plain people of America, 
organize to defend me. 

“(I am freedom of religion, freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly. I am the privacy and sanctity of 
your home. I am your guaranty of trial 
by jury, and I am the custodian who guards 
your property rights. I am your signed 
lease to spiritual, mental, and physical free- 
dom. 

My existence depends on how vigilantly 
you watch those who administer your Gov- 
ernment. Put every law proposed in Wash- 
ington into the crucible of my Ten Com- 
mandments. Your question must always 
be: “Not what does a law give me, but what 
does it take away from me?“ 

It must be remembered that the state is 
not a perfect institution. It approaches 
perfection only to that extent that the moral 
forces of its people compel perfection. Law 
cannot maintain a standard for a people 
higher than the people set up for themselves, 
If the standards of the people are lowered, 
it follows that the standards of the govern- 
ment will lower. j. 

The spiritual faith of the men who 
founded our country and our institutions is 
the substance of that which has been real- 
ized and will be realized in America. 

It is that faith that has guided our lead- 
ership. 

It has shaped and molded the opinions 
that resulted in the establishment of our 
legal standards of right and wrong. It has 
directed the course of our public life. 

Our whole governmental structure must 
recognize the hand of God in the affairs of 
men. 

Our basic religious beliefs and our democ- 
racy are inseparable. As an educated citi- 
zenship is necessary to the maintenance of 
free government and free speech, as is a 
religious citizenship necessary to maintain 


life and vitality in the principles upon which 
our free Government rests. 


Irresponsible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NÊW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple’s voices will be heard against the 
great betrayal of the American public 
on the issue of price controls. A sound 
editorial which appeared in the Friday, 
June 27, 1952, issue of the Newark (N. J.) 
Evening News echoes this sentiment. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include that edi- 
torial herein: 


IRRESPONSIBLE 


At a time of crisis, the actions yesterday of 
the Republican-southern Democrat coalition 
in the House of Representatives stand as a 
deplorable exhibition of reckless disregard 
for the public interest. Mustering a ma- 
jority, the coalition blasted the Defense Pro- 
duction Act extender to pieces, even to voting 
for the abrupt ending of price controls on 
Monday. 

Besides wiping out price controls except on 
rationed or allocated commodities, of which 
there are comparatively few, authority to 
regulate consumer or real estate credit would 
also be ended along with other restraints. 
The sole motive for this irresponsible per- 
formance was to discredit the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Whether or not these things should be 
done is not the point of criticism of yester- 
day's action. It's the coalition's heedlessness 
and irresponsibility that are reprehensible. 
Tossed aside was the obvious need to keep the 
national economy on as even a keel as pos- 
sible. As for the Republicans, if they want 
to commit suicide next November, this is a 
good way to do it. 

The Defense Production Act will expire 
next Tuesday. Thus little time remains for 
reconciling the differences between the 
House bill and the Senate bill which would 
extend controls through February. That the 
Senate conferees will yield little to the House 
group is indicated by the Senate’s adoption 
of a motion directing its representatives to 
“disagree with everything that the House 
did.” They should certainly do so, 


An Inventory of the United States Par- 
ticipation in the Korean War Reveals 
That England Should Either Put Up or 
Shut Up 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 25, 1952, the American people ob- 
served the second anniversary of the 
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brutal and savage military action in Ko. 
rea, which the leaders of our countr}; 
have chosen to designate as a police 
action. 

It is fitting that not only should the 
American people pause briefly in their 
busy lives to study an inventory of the 
United States participation in the Ko- 
rean war, as taken from the United Na- 
tions summary of the first 18 months of 
the Korean conflict, to and including De- 
cember 31, 1951, but they should give 
recognition to the criticisms directed at 
our efforts by certain British statesmen. 

We should keep in mind, when study- 
ing these tables, that these are the same 
British leaders who cry for a greater 
share in the administration of the Ko- 
rean conflict, and who contribute a small 
share in men and arms, that condemn 
us for our recent action taken to pro- 
tect our forces, the bombing of the Yalu 
River power stations. 

It is asserted by these British leaders 
that the United States overstepped its 
authority by the bombing action, and in 
so doing, is drawing Great Britain into 
an all-out war. This same criticism 
prompted our Secretary of State to 
apologize to members of the House of 
Commons because the British Govern- 
moni was not notified of the Yalu bomb- 

ng. 

The American people need not apolo- 
gize to any nation in the world, includ- 
ing Great Britain, for the part they have 
played in the Korean war. The pre- 
ponderance of the participation of the 
American people in the Korean crisis is 
not only represented by the annual cost 
of $5,000,000,000, but may be compared 
to that of all other United Nations coun- 
tries in the following tables: 

Taste I.—United Nations military participa- 
tion in Korea by country and service 
A. PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL u. N. FORCE CONTRIB< 
UTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
Percent 
Total United States force, allservices. 64.19 


Total other U. N. and ROK forces, 
Gl. Services eee 


B. PERCENTAGE OF CONTRIBUTION BY NATION BY 
SERVICE (COMBAT) 


Ground | Naval Air 

Country forces forces forces 

Percent | Percent | Percent 
1, Australia 0, 26 9.52 0.45 

2. Belgium. 17 None 9 

3. Canada. 1. 50 87 2) o) 
4. Colombia. 2 5 None 
5. Ethiopia. 31 None None 
6. France... 27 None None 

7. Greece 8 None | @) 0 
8. Luxemburg 0 None None 
9. Netherlands 19 <% None 
10. New Zealand.....-- +33 £ None 
11. Philippines 43 None None 
12. Republic of Korea 1. 40, 10 7.45 5.65 

13. Thailand 38 31 (3, 3, 6) 
14. Turkey. . 1. 47 None None 

15. Union o 

Africa eR None None 20 
16. United Kingd — 3. 69 4. 22 +32 
17. United States 50. 32 85. 89 93. 38 
Nota. 100. 00 100. 00 100. 00 


1 Republic of Korea; not a member of the U. N. 
3 t not included i ta 

r transport not inclu n percentages, 
Integrated with Belgian unit. 
è Infantry unit. 
* Withdrawn during month of December 1951. 


Note.—Percentages are current as of Dee. 31, 1951, 
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Tant II. United Nations ground forces in 
Korea 


[Numbers and percentage of total supplied by par- 
ticipants] 


mie of Korea (not 


N. member) PER 
6, 446 

14, 181 

653 

437, 456 


Infantry unit with Belgium. 


Tables III, IV, and V indicate that 
the United States has suffered more than 
10 times as many casualties as the rest 
of the United Nations participants com- 
bined—excluding South Korea—and has 
provided over 10 times as much in re- 
lief goods as all of the other 37 countries 
which have contributed. 

TaBLE III. Summary of information in tables 
Percentage of total U. N. force (plus 
Republic of Korea): 
Contributed by United States, all 


Contributed by other, U. N., plus Re- 
public of Korea, all services . 35. 81 


Gae eS ee eee 


Percentuge of total U. N. force (plus 
Republic of Korea): 
Contributed by United States: 


Ground forces. 50.32 
re.. oot S 85. 89 
PE eaa Pee ERR EEEE 93.38 


Percentage of U. N. force (not includ- 
ing Republic of Korea): 
Contributed by United States: 


Ground force. 84.01 
——Tà——— 92. 80 
——— aie 98. 97 


Taste IV. Casualties, U. N. and Republic of 
Korea, in Korea, July 1950 through Decem- 
der 1951 


TasLe V.—United Nations relief contribu- 
tions in Korea, July 1950-December 1951 


Relief contribution 
Nation 


Taste V.—United Nations relief contribu- 
tions in Korea, July 1950-December 1951— 
Continued 


Relief contribution 


Percent 


1, 000 |......-..- 
G 
250,000 12 
613, 630 31 
00 500 
268, 962 +13 
aa 12 
40, 000 02 

75, 400 -03 
115, 915 06 
45, 400 -02 
173, 589 08 
96, 600 +05 
9 5 
50, 000 02 
25, 000 OL 
348, 000 18 
* +08 

79, 850 «19 
10, 000 j_......-.. 
65, 000 -03 

RS] 8 
1 

1, 333, 106 60 
2. 250, 779 L16 
81, 052 „0t 

168, 140, 631 87.13 
, 853, 4.00 


1 Physical units, 


The following is a summary of relief 
contributions to the United Nations’ 
effort: 

Argentina, $500,000 worth of corned 
meats; Australia, $378,589 worth of peni- 
cillin, distilled water, laundry soap, and 
barley, and the services of three medical 
and welfare personnel; Austria, $40,000 
worth of lumber; Belgium, $60,000 worth 
of sugar; Brazil, $2,700,000; Burma, $49,- 
934 worth of rice; Cambodia, $1,000 
worth of salted fish and rice; Canada, 
12 tons and 331 bales of clothing and 
shoes from the United Church of Can- 
ada; Chile, $250,000 worth of nitrates; 
China, $613,630 worth of coal, rice, salt, 
DDT, and medical supplies; Colombia, 
$500 worth of clothing donated by com- 
mercial firms; Costa Rica, 800 kilograms 
of clothing collected by the Red Cross; 
Cuba, $268,962 worth of sugar and 10,000 
gallons of alcohol; Denmark, $238,011 
worth medical supplies and sugar; Ecua- 
dor, 500 tons of rice; Ethiopia, $40,000 
for medical supplies; France, $75,400 
worth of medical supplies. 

Also Greece, $115,915 worth of soap, 
Office supplies, and medical supplies; Ice- 
land, $45,400 worth of cod liver oil; India, 
$173,589 worth of jute bags and medical 
supplies; Israel, $96,600 worth of medical 
supplies and citrus products; Japan, 300 
cases of preserved foods donated by the 
Japan Canned and Bottled Foods Asso- 
ciation; Lebanon, $50,000; Liberia, $25,- 
000 worth of natural rubber; Mexico, 
$348,000 worth of medical supplies, 
pulses and rice; New Zealand, $172,176 
worth of dried peas, milk powder, and 
soap, as well as 36 tons of clothing and 
9,880,000 vitamin capsules from the 
Council of Organizations for Relief Serv- 
ices Overseas; Nicaragua, 150 tons of 
rice and 5,000 quarts of alcohol. 
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Also Norway, 126 tons of clothing and 
medical supplies; Pakistan, $379,850 
worth of wheat; Paraguay, $10,000; 
Peru, $65,000; Philippines, $2,335,025 
worth of soap, vaccines, rice, and fresh 
blood; Thailand $4,368,000 worth of 
rice; Turkey, $898 worth of knitting 
wool and needles donated by the Red 
Crescent as well as vaccines and 
serums; United Kingdom, $1,333,106 
worth of salt, sulfa drugs, food yeast, 
and other supplies as well as clothing 


Venezuela $81,652 worth of medical sup- 
plies and foodstuffs. 

Besides the United States Government 
contributions valued at $168,140,631, 
private contributors in the United 
States have given $7,853,183 worth of 
clothing, food, soap, and medical sup- 
plies. Organizations contributing in- 
clude the American Friends Service 
Committee, the American Relief for 
Korea group, CARE, Inc., Church World 


United States, the Save the Children 
Foundation, and the War Relief Serv- 
ices group of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 

Stacked up against the United States 
Gevernment’s help, the contributions 
of other nations seem small when 
measured in dollars or tons. 

The above inventory of the United 
Nations stock in Korea is a positive 
answer to anyone who challenges the 
right of the United States to prosecute 
the Korean war in any manner that is 
best for all concerned. 

Those of our allies who are so quick 
to denounce the efforts of the United 
States command would do well to play 
more than a supporting role in the ef- 
forts of the eastern civilization to con- 
trol the communistic menace. In other 
words, “put up or shut up.” 


Action Taken on Certain Issues by the 
Newark (N. J.) Conference of the 
Methodist Church 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include herein a letter ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. Hans Holborn, 
chairman, Commission on World Peace, 
the Newark annual conference of the 
Methodist Church. 

Because I believe that a greater Co- 
operation between peoples of all religious 
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faiths will do much to help us adjust our 
international differences and enable the 
nations of the world to secure an equita- 
ble and abiding peace, I call this to the 
attention of the House: 


NEWARK ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 
THE METHODIST CHURCH, 
June 27, 1952. 
The Honorable Peter W. RODINO, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Roprwo: The Newark Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church, com- 
posed of some 300 churches of the northern 
half of New Jersey, wishes to inform you of 
its action taken with reference to certain 
issues regarding national and international 
policy. The World Peace Commission report, 
adopted during the conference session on 
May 29, 1952, includes these sections we call 
to your respectful attention: 

“The Newark Conference of the Methodist 
Church urges its members, congregations, 
and all who are within reach of its influence 
in the following: 

“1. We urge the continued strong support 
of the United Nations by our country’s gov- 
erning body and administration; the con- 
tinual strengthening of the United Nations 
to the end that it may eventually become a 
federated form of world government, pro- 
vided that the individual rights guaranteed 
by our Constitution be maintained; the 
eventual inclusion of all nations, regardless 
of social or political Ideology or structure, 
in the United Nations for the sake of partici- 
pating with them in this forum for further- 
ing international cooperation and reconcil- 

lation. 

“2. We urge the redirection of all thinking, 
attitudes, and actions which imply a belief 
in the inevitability of war. 

“3. We urge the serious study on the part 
of our people and those in authority of the 
disarmament proposals made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on November 7, 
1951, in an address to the Nation, since we 
believe that peace is never possible through 
threat, but only on the basis of mutual trust 
and good will. 

“4. We urge that intelligent, thorough, 
and objective thinking, representing the 
Christian concern for human rights, be ex- 
ercised to offset individual and national 
hysteria. 

“5. We urge that our church continue its 
opposition to the principle of universal mili- 
tary peacetime conscription and that our 
people continue to inform Members of Con- 
gress in this regard. 

“6. We urge that the implementation of 
the point 4 proposal of making ‘the benefits 
of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement of 
underdeveloped areas’ be expedited and given 
effective administrative and financial sup- 
port; and that United States participation in 
such a program be channeled wherever pos- 
sible through the United Nations. 

7. We urge a reconsecration of our confer- 
ence to the reconciling task of the church in 
areas of strained and hostile relations which 
are contributory causes of war; and a deeper 
commitment on the part of all peoples to the 
gospel of the universal fatherhood of God. 

“8. We urge a vigorous presentation of the 
Christian gospel of peace and brotherhood 
through study groups, sermons, peace vigil 
services, distribution of resource materials 
and informed and registered Christian public 
opinion.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Hans HOLBORN, 
Chairman, Commission on World 
Peace, the Newark Annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church, 


Francis S. Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a tribute 
to Francis S. Murphy, distinguished edi- 
tor and publisher of that great news- 
paper the Hartford Times. This tribute 
was paid to Mr. Murphy in recognition 
of his long and untiring efforts in sup- 
port of his belief in the potential value 
of Bradley Field to the people of Con- 
necticut. His friends have procured his 
sculptured portrait immortalized in 
bronze and have placed it in a perma- 
nent place of honor within the newly 
completed Terminal Building at Brad- 
ley Field which marks the fulfillment of 
his dream. 
The above-mentioned follows: 


In the days when pilots flew open planes 
and only the good ones kept alive, Francis 
S. Murphy looked skyward and glimpsed the 
future. 

Ever since, whenever the alr age has had 
something new to offer, he has been there 
to appraise it. There is one important re- 
sult: 

As Connecticut's leading air-age citizen, 
Francis Murphy has won a long battle to 
put his State on the air map of the world. 

With incredible energy he has flown thou- 
sands of miles, lectured, worked with legis- 
lators and politicians, made friends of avia- 
tion leaders. He sold thousands of young 
men on becoming War II fliers, then helped 
them get civilian flying jobs when they came 
home. 

As editor and pubisher of the Hartford 
Times he gives much time to other civic and 
State projects, But the years he has de- 
voted to Connecticut aviation, and the en- 
ergy with which he has tackled aviation 
problems have earned him a place in the 
who's who of flying. 

Sometimes in his eagerness to get as many 
people as possible to take to the air, he has 
envisioned a super air age which has yet to 
arrive. But it is characteristic that he has 
expected more than was achieved; that he 
goes on launching new, far-sighted plans. 
Without him, it is dcubtful aviation in 
Connecticut would be where it is today. 

Nine months before Pearl Harbor, Francis 
Murphy was made State chairman of the 
New England Aviation Cadet Committee. 
The job: Procure cadets for the Air Corps. 

With the help of the State board of edu- 
cation, Mr. Murphy set up 20 committees. 
He arranged refresher courses for high-school 
graduates so they could qualify for Air Corps 
training. He interviewed, with one assist- 
ant, 20 to 30 cadet candidates a day. 

In the evenings he arranged meetings at 
which as many as 300 eager cadet candidates 
threw questions at airmen back from com- 
bat in North Africa, Ultimately, New Eng- 
land supplied a large part of the 700,000 who 
qualified for cadet training. And Connecticut 
led the New England States. 

In 1942 Navy officials asked Mr. Murphy 
to help with their air cadet pragram. He 
reassembled his 20 committees. The naval 
cadet project grew so rapidly that Hartford 
was able to send a complete unit, the Hart- 
ford Hornets, to train together at Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 

Before the war ended, Mr. Murphy had 
helped recruit Wacs, Waves, Women Marines, 


ter. 
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and Spars. In his spare time he helped set 
up facilities for servicemen, organize a fund 
to name a fighter plane for the city, assisted 
with Civil Air Patrol, led a movement to 
collect musical instruments and knives for 
men in the Pacific. 

When Hartford area war industries ran 
into a critical manpower shortage, Mayor 
William H. Mortensen made him chairman 
of the war manpower committee. Through 
his committee shortages were reduced. Vital 
materials were speeded through the war 
plants. 

Some measure of his work in the war effort 
was revealed on July 18, 1946. President Tru- 
man sent Gen. Courtney H. Hodges, com- 
manding general of the First Army in Europe 
during World War II, to Hartford. His mis- 
sion—to present personally to Mr. Murphy 
the Medal of Merit, highest honor available 
to a civilian. 

The citation mentioned “extraordinary 
fidelity and exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct.” First issued by General Washington, 
it is one of the rarer civilian decorations. In 
his lapel Mr. Murphy wears a tiny rosette to 
indicate that he is one of the few men in 
the Nation's histary to hold this medal, 
equivalent to the Distinguished Service 
Medal. 

The late Gen. H. H. Arnold, wartime head 
of the Air Corps, praised Mr. Murphy for 
his enviable record of helpfulness and in- 
spiration in the service of our country. 

The Navy, too, expressed its gratitude. He 
has an almost boyish admiration for the 
fighting services, and in his private offices 
at the Hartford Times are pictures and paint- 
ings of fighting planes and island invasions. 

Perhaps the most heartfelt tribute to his 
years of service to the State came one Octo- 
ber night in 1945. 

Willard B. Rogers, then president of the 
Bond Hotels and chairman of the Connecti- 
cut Development Commission, of which Mr. 
Murphy was a vice chairman and aviation 
committee chief, invited him to look over 
some improvements in the Hotel Bond ball- 
room. 

At the doorway, Mr. Murphy clutched Mr, 
Rogers’ sleeve, 

“Hold on a minute, Willard. 
we're butting in on a party.” 

“Pay no attention to those fellows,” Mr. 
Rogers replied. “I just want you to see the 
place.” 

What he saw was some 150 of Connecticut’s 
most prominent men, led by the Governor, 
waiting to praise his wartime contributions, 
Before the evening ended, Mr. Murphy had 
been persuaded to sing one of his tenor solos 
and accompany other singers on a borrowed 
violin. 

Mr. Murphy enjoyed that evening as much 
as any man could. But he was already for- 
getting the war tasks as he looked at new, 
and in some ways, bigger challenges on the 
postwar horizon. There was a job to be done 
in making Connecticut a major aviation cen- 
At an age when retirement beckons . 
other men, Mr. Murphy was generating more 
energy than ever. He was impatient to see 
some of his long-cherished dreams realized. 

His impatience with a pedestrian pace 
is typical of one who had to quit school 
as a boy and go to work—and who has 
become not only the head of a major news- 
paper but has been nicknamed Mr. Con- 
necticut” by, those who have worked with 
him on city and State projects. 

He once predicted, in the mid-1940’s, that 
high-school students would soon be throng- 
ing to learn flying and aeronautics and he 
proposed an air college at the University of 
Connecticut, of which he was a trustee. 

He also believed every major Connecticut 
city would have an airfield, and every smaller 
town a landing strip. So far those predic- 
tions have not come true. But some of his 
big dreams have, 


I'm afraid 
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High on his dream list was Bradley Field, 
at Windsor Locks. He had watched it 
change from tobacco land to an important 
Army fighter plane base. All during Brad- 
ley Pield’s growth, Mr. Murphy's blue eyes 
had twinkled. He had a plan about Bradley. 

Looking back now, it appears Mr. Murphy 
was the only one who did have a concept of 
what Bradley Field might some day mean 
to his native State. It was this lonely posi- 
tion that made his future path so difficult. 
Certainly in Washington there were no re- 
ceptive ears for his ideas. 

Alone, he started his long, often exasper- 
ating battle against red tape, tangled poli- 
cies, and Federal inaction. He started while 
Bradley Field was still in service as a pris- 
oner-of-war camp and fighter-plane base. 

He goaded legislators and State commis- 
sions to press Washington for the return of 
the field to State control. He inportuned 
Senators and Representatives to plead Con- 
necticut’s case in Congress and in the offices 
of Government bureau chiefs. He sat up 
nights with the legal problems involved in 
recapturing Bradley for the State. 

The Government had many surplus air- 
fields, each a special disposal problem. 
Thawing Federal policy was like thawing a 
glacier. But as the months passed, the thaw- 
ing began, policy was made, the complica- 
tions of regaining the big field were clari- 
fied. At last the day came when the Penta- 
gon signed over the field to the State. 

Meanwhile, there was missionary labor to 
be done at home. 

His job now became to persuade enough 
peopie that it would be well worth the time 
and money to change Bradley Field into a 
major commercial air center. One of the 
initial steps was creation of a State Aero- 
nautics Commission. He was appointed 
chairman. 

Mr. Murphy, who likes to use the word 
“splendid,” used it frequently as he began 
to describe the future of Bradley Field. 

Connecticut, he told his friends, is about 
as close to Europe as you can get. With 
Bradley as a base, Connecticut could be- 
come a departing and arriving point for in- 
ternational air lines. Further, if as was pre- 
dicted, the New York and Boston air termi- 
nals became crowded beyond capacity, Brad - 
ley, half way between the two, would be a 
logical point for regional and transconti- 
nental air lines to converge. 

He toured the State, searching for air- 
minded backers. He addressed service clubs 
and fraternal groups at luncheons, dinners 
and conventions, He missed no oppor- 
tunity—on one occasion plugging for Bradley 
at the convention of the New England Tent 
and Awning Association. 

When then Gov. Raymond E. Baldwin in 
January 1946, invited air line executives to 
visit the field, Mr. Murphy got his first real 
chance to tell his plans to men in all 
branches of commercial air line operation. 

Early in 1947 Mr. Murphy asked the legisla- 
ture for a million-dollar bond issue to ex- 
pand the fleld’s facilities. Governor James 
L. McConaughy and a group of legislators 
flew to the field by helicopter and in- 
spected it. 

In the spring of 1947 Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer came to Hartford and opened Eastern 
Airlines service at Bradley. That summer 
United Air Lines began transcontinental 
service from the base. By the year's end, 
Trans-Ocean was flying international cargoes 
from Bradley. On February 1, 1949, Ameri- 
can Airlines began operating from the field, 
marking the event by using its new Convairs. 
In September 1949 the legislature voted a 
$2,000,000 bond issue. 

The success story of an airport reached 
a high point on May 23, 1950, when Gen, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, as Mr. Murphy’s 
guest, broke ground for the new terminal 
building. 


On that occasion Mr. Murphy told listen- 
ers: “What you see here today is nothing to 
what you will see here next year.” Shortly 
after he left with other publishers on an 
aerial tour of South America as a guest of 
Pan American President Juan Trippe. A 
year earlier, he had passed his 100,000-mile 
mark in the air. 

In November 1950 a contract was awarded 
for the new Bradley Field terminal building, 
and early in the spring of 1951 it was an- 
nounced that Hamilton Standard Propeller 
would build its new $18,000,000 plant adja- 
cent to the field. 

Today Bradley is used by four scheduled air 
lines, an international carrier, and is the air 
address of a vast propeller company. 

But to Mr. Murphy, Bradley Field is only 
in its adolescence. How will it fit into the 
American air age of 1980? There are poten- 
tialities not yet touched. “Mr. Connecticut” 


goes on dreaming. 


“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 


Murphy, Francis S., publisher; born, New 
Haven, Conn., October 12, 1882; son of Henry 
J. and Mary A. (Dunn) M.; educated, Hart- 
ford grammar and high schools; married Iva 
(Marsh) Murphy, October 16, 1907; one son, 
Warner. Began as errand boy Hartford 
Times, 1898, and since in their employ, gen- 
eral manager in 1936, and secretary of cor- 
poration since February 16, 1928; trustee 
Mechanics Savings Bank. Life director of 
New England Council; chairman of Connec- 
ticut Aeronautics Commission; national 
councilor for Connecticut National Aero- 
nautics Association. Trustee Gannett News- 
paper Foundation, Julius Hartt Foundation 
Corp., American School for the Deaf. Direc- 
tor Family Service Society, Hartford County 
YMCA., Connecticut State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Hartford Chamber of Commerce (vice 
president). Member United States Civil 
Service Loyalty Board for New England. 
Director, Newington Home for Crippled Chil- 
dren. Member, National Planning Associa- 
tion of New England. Clubs: Hartford, 
University (Hartford); Wings (New York); 
Farmington Country. Home: 235 South 
Main Street, West Hartford, Conn. Office: 
Hartford Times, Hartford, Conn. (Reprinted 
from Who's Who in America, 1952 edition.) 


Old-Age Assistance, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and Aid for Permanently 
Disabled . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important actions this Congress 
should take it to amend titles I, IV, 
X. and XIV of the Social Security Act so 
as to increase the maximum participa- 
tion in Federal grants for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid 
to needy blind and the permanently and 
totally disabled. 

In the State of Missouri 131,511 per- 
sons 65 years of age and over receive old- 
age assistance. Of this number 84,000 
received the maximum old-age assistance 
grant of $50 per month. The Federal 
Government pays $30 of each $50 grant, 
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but under the provisions of the law now 
in effect the Federal Government cannot 
pay any portion of a payment or pension 
in excess of $50, In the State of Missouri, 
the old-age pension program is geared 
to the Federal maximum of $50 and when 
the Federal ceiling is increased the State 
ceiling automatically follows, 

The State of Missouri appropriated 
$56,360,000 for old-age assistance for the 
biennial period, July 1, 1951-June 30, 
1953. This appropriation will be 
matched by approximately $88,000,000 
contributed by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always supported 
and will continue to fight for increased 
benefits for the old-age pensioners and 
aid to the disabled and needy. I believe 
that the good American citizens, who 
have fought the battle of life, with the 
usual ups and downs of success and 
failure and the wheel of fortune leaves 
them in the twilight of their lives with- 
out sufficient means of support and main- 
tenance, are entitled to and it is our duty 
to provide sufficient pensions for a re- 
spectable life in their remaining years. 
We should and must increase old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children and 
aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled in accordance with the present 
higher cost of living. In this day of high 
prices and cost of living generally, the 
pensioner and persons on assistance rolls 
are the hardest hit. 

Mr. Speaker, I propose that the Fed- 
eral Government increase its maximum 
participation in the grants for old age 

or pensions and the perma- 
nently disabled by at least $5 for each 
person. Under the aid to dependent 
children program, I propose that we in- 
crease the maximum to $30 for the first 
child and $21 for each additional child 
in the same household, 


Developing Our Mineral Resources 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my remarks 
regarding the need for development of 
our mineral resources. 

In spite of the fact that the Black 
Hills of South Dakota are infinitely rich 
in those strategic minerals which the Na- 
tion must have to build a strong defense 
system, officials have refused to recog- 
nize the existence of or to cooperate in 
the development of these deposits. 

Two policies adopted by the adminis- 
tration have blocked such development 
and production. 

First. It is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to buy everything possible in for- 
eign countries in order to get exchange 
dollars abroad. In addition, this Gov- 
ernment has invested millions of dollars 
in foreign deposits. It is now attempt- 
ing to salvage part of its extravagant 
investment by purchasing these deposits. 
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Second. The Government's policy has 
been to purchase minerals only from 
large producers rather than buying from 
individual miners and small operators. 

We, as representatives of the mineral 
west, have staged a vigorous fight in an 
effort to induce the administration to 
change these policies. 

Some progress has been made. 

A mica purchasing depot is being es- 
tablished in the Black Hills, wherein lies 
one of the richest mica deposits in the 
world. Progress is also being made in 
the financing and construction of multi- 
purpose mills in the same area. The 
generous deposits of uranium ore have 
been surveyed in recent months. I ap- 
preciate that there is a need for import- 
ing some strategic minerals for stock- 
piling because, should all-out war come, 
these sources will likely be shut off. At 
the same time, however, unless there is 
development of our mineral beds in ad- 
vance of this urgent need, the Nation 
may find itself shut off from outside re- 
sources with domestic mine development 
too slow to be effective. 

The danger is too imminent. We dare 
not take this chance. We must develop 
these mineral resources now in prepara- 
tion for a possible crisis later. A large 
stockpile of these minerals is the best 
investment the Nation can make, both 
financially and defensively. 


Venango County, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, Iam proud 
to represent the great State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and I am proud to represent my 
district, which will be the Twenty-third 
District of Pennsylvania. I am proud of 
my home county, Venango County, Pa., 
a county with a population of about 
60,000 people, fine Americans, I notice 
a recent report which shows that Ve- 
nango County had a cash balance of 
$618,075.72 on hand at the beginning of 
this year. 

The county officials of Venango County 
have turned in a record of which they 
can well be proud. I would suggest that 
the Bureau of the Budget send some of 
their experts up to Venango County to 
observe the businesslike and efficient 
manner in which the affairs of the 
county are conducted, evidenced by this 
cash balance of $618,075.72. All branches 
of our Government may well emulate 
the fine example set by Venango County, 
Pa., on how to operate the affairs of the 
people: 

County Has Br CasH BALANcR—Auprron's 
REPORT $618,075 on HAND 

Venango County had cash balances of 
$618,075.72 on hand at the beginning of 
this year, the audit of the accounts of the 
county government for 1951 revealed today. 

The report of the board of county audi- 
tors, H. K. Curtis, Mrs. Annabel Alex, and 
Mrs. Lucille W. O’Hora, filed in court today, 
nomea these balances in banks on January 
5, 1952. 


County general fund, $418,850.39. 
Institutional district fund, $72,319.72. 
Sinking fund, $47,272.55. 

Liquid fuel tax fund, $64,470.23. 

Redemption or agency fund, held in es- 
crow, $15,162.83. 

The county balances at the beginning 
of the present year were $3,810.42 more than 
at the beginning of 1951, which, in effect, 
means that the county collected more than 
it spent during the year. 

Total income of the county amounted to 
$310,743.27. The largest share of the in- 
come was from the 4-mill personal property 
tax (stocks and bonds) which amounted to 
$256,073.16. 

Expenditures during 1951 from the gen- 
eral fund amounted to $324,309.59. From 
the institutional (poor) fund there were ex- 
penditures of $74,226.88; from the liquid 
fuel tax account, $58,382.89 and from the 
sinking fund, $30,631.25. 

Paid into the various funds were these 
amounts: General fund, $310,743.27; in- 
stitutional fund, $47,802.09; liquid fuel fund, 
$103,711.87, and sinking fund, $29,103.80. 

Governmental expenditures during 1951 
were listed by the auditors as follows: Ad- 
ministrative, $114,670.94; judicial, $74,866.17; 
corrections, $43,478.21; highways, $8 and mis- 
cellaneous, $48,613.03. Nongovernmental ex- 
penditures totaled $42,673.24. 

Costs of operating the various departments 
of the county are listed as follows: Commis- 
sioners’ office, $18,277.43; solicitor, $3,125.40; 
courthouse, $17,501.64; registration, $4,761.82; 
elections, $18,228.28; tax assessments, $24,- 
113.27; sealer of weights and measures, 
$1,115; treasurer's office, $14,022.42; tax col- 
lectors, $8,696.69; auditors, $3,896.18. 

Earnings in the various departments were 
in these amounts: Register and recorder, 
$26,452.71; sheriff's office, $22,392.19; pro- 
thonotary’s office, $26,518.74. 

Cost of operating the district attorney’s 
Office was $4,612.21 and the expense of oper- 
ating the courts amounted to $11,808.38. 

The county spent $23,115.96 for care of 
persons in various penal and correctional 
institutions and the operating of the county 
jail was $16,162.81. 

It cost $74,226.88 to operate the institu- 
tional district, including maintenance of the 
county home and farm. The number of per- 
sons under the care of the county at the 
home was 71 at the beginning of this year. 
Value of farm and garden products produced 
was placed at $21,720.65. 

A total of $58,382.89 was paid out of the 
liquid fuel tax fund and of this amount $29,- 
000 went into the sinking fund for paying 
off bonds and interest. The gross bonded 
debt outstanding at the beginning of the 
year was 890,00. 


Bombing of Korean Power Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Constantine Brown, from the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of June 27, 1952: 
SIMILAR BOMBINGS Now LIKRLNY— TIA ALLIES 

SOMEWHAT REASSURED BY FAILURE OF REDS 

To RETALIATE FOR SMASHING OF KOREA 

POWER PLANTS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

For the time being those timid allies who 

were worried that our serious damaging of 
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the hydroelectric plants in North Korea 
would bring enemy reprisals are somewhat 
reassured. There has been no reaction from 
the Chinese except a mild verbal one. 

Military men on the spot venture the sug- 
gestion that the Manchurian arsenals now 
are deprived of much of their vital current 
and the Reds cannot afford to undertake a 
major retaliatory offensive for fear that they 
may be placed in the same desperate position 
they were last May when, after having shot 
their bolt for several months, they found 
themselves lacking tanks, guns, and ammu- 
nition for their small weapons. 

The stockpile of the Chinese Communists 
is not sufficient to permit them to engage 
in an all-out offensive for many months, 
While the United Nations army does not have 
the capability to start a large-scale offensive, 
it is strong enough to repel enemy attacks all 
along the present lines. 

So long as the Manchurian arsenals were 
working 24 hours a day, the enemy had a 
strong offensive potential. Now the situ- 
ation has changed. 

There is, of course, the possibility that the 
Reds might retaliate with an air attack 
against Pusan, our only logistic port in 
South Korea. But, according to some intelli- 
gence reports, the Reds appear to be some- 
what short of aviation gasoline. How cor- 
rect these reports are is difficult to ascer- 
tain. They seem predicated on the fact 
that of the 200 MIG’s sighted on the raids 
none rose to give combat and defend the 
hydroelectric plants during the 2 days of 
intensive bombing by up to 500 planes. 

It is possible, of course, that the individual 
in command of the planes in the Manchu- 
rian sanctuary may not have had instruc- 
tions on what to do in such a case. Com- 
manding officers in the Communist forces 
are said to be deprived of initiative and the 
top men in Peiping and Moscow may not 
have issued the necessary orders for such an 
eventuality. 

Unless our past intelligence is woefully 
wrong, the Reds have at least 1,800 modern 
planes in Manchuria. The speculations as 
to why the enemy’s planes did not intervene 
are almost endless. But what is important, 
insofar as the third phase of the war in 
Korea is concerned, is that unless Moscow's 
Asiatic vassals come down to earth and de- 
cide to talk sense about the cease fire, more 
similar strikes and offensive actions will take 
place regardless of whether allied politicians 
like them or not. 

Deputy Prime Minister Anthony Eden told 
Commons last Wednesday—in a milder man- 
ner—that insofar as military operations are 
concerned, neither Great Britain nor the 
other participants in the “police action” 
need be consulted. This is a definite depar- 
ture from the policy which existed in Korea 
while Gens. Douglas MacArthur and Matthew 
Ridgway were in command, Heretofore all 
military strategic planning and operations 
were subject to the control of the diplomats 
of the nations participating in the Korean 
campaign. 

When the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Omar Bradley, was queried last 
spring by a congressional committee as to 
why he did not cut off the electric current 
from the Mukden arsenals by an operation 
such as we performed last Monday and Tues- 
day, he replied that this question should be 
addressed not to the military in the Pentagon 
but to the policy makers in the State Depart- 
ment. According to available reports, Gen. 
Mark Clark is no longer under such restric- 
tions. The forthcoming electoral campaign 
may have something to do with the decision 
to let the military be the best judge as to 
what should be done strategically in Korea. 

In order to make the British Government's 
position easier in Parliament we accepted 
Field Marshal Alexander’s suggestion that a 
British general be detailed as deputy or as- 
sistant chief of staff to General Clark. This 
is incomparably better than having poli- 
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ticians take a hand in making strategic de- 
cisions in a shooting war as we have in Korea, 
But the London government knows now that 
civilians will no longer dabble in military 
strategy and that General Clark has a free 
hand to handle the situation strategically in 
whatever manner he and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in Washington consider best. 

There will be honest endeavors on our part 
to bring the Panmunjom talks to a successful 
conclusion. But if the Communists continue 
the tactics adopted during the last 11 months 
General Clark will be allowed to take any 
military measures he considers to be in the 
best interests of the forces under his com- 
mand, 


Lakin Hospital Director Wins Top 
National Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following article from 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dis- 
patch of June 27, 1952: 


LAKIN HOSPITAL Director Wins Tor 
NATIONAL AWARD 


Dr. S. O. Johnson, superintendent of the 
Lakin State Hospital at Lakin, Mason Coun- 
ty, and the hospital he heads have received 
the first place award for 1952 of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, it was an- 
nounced yesterday. 

There are three awards given annually by 
the association, honoring hospitals which 
over a period of years have made the greatest 
progress. The first award went to the Lakin 
institution, the second to Austin, Tex., State 
Hospital, and the third to the Larned State 
Hospital in Kansas. 

The Lakin institution is one of only two 
all-Negro State mental hospitals in the Na- 
tion. 

The association, in its announcement, said 
that when Dr. Johnson assumed his duties 
in 1947 there was no physician in charge or 
on the staff at the hospital, that a nurse 
supervised the 400 patients. The association 
said there was no “semblance of a treatment 


program. 

The association points out that Dr. John- 
son recruited a new staff of workers and 
began the rehabilitation of the treatment 
program. 

The personnel budget has been increased 
from $35,000 annually to $161,000, The staff 
now numbers 95, including four physicians, 
six nurses, a psychiatric social worker, a 
consultant and two interns in clinical psy- 
chology, a chaplain, a trained dietitian, a 
school teacher, a dental hygienist, a part- 
time dentist, a registered beautician, a bar- 
ber, two occupational therapy aides and a 
music therapist. 

Dr. Johnson said the stau, when he ar- 
rived, included but 20 workers. 

Dr. Johnson credits much of the progress 
to the newspaper campaign carried on in 
the State in 1949 on behalf of improved 
care of the mentally ill, and the subsequent 
response of the State legislature in the 
form of increased appropriations. 

Dr. Hiram Davis, superintendent of the 
Huntington State Hospital, was present at 
Atlantic City when the announcement of 
the award was made. He said that 800 
members of the APA gave Dr. Johnson a 
standing ovation which lasted for several 
minutes, 


The awards will be presented at an APA 
meeting in October. 

Dr. Johnson is well known in Hunting- 
ton, having delivered addresses here at dif- 
ferent meetings. He was a principal speaker 
at Brotherhood Week exercises here several 
months ago. 


New Jersey AMVETS and Catholic War 
Veterans Add Their Protests Against 
Dr. Emil Weil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, on April 
8, 1952, I addressed the House with re- 
spect to Dr. Emil Weil, Hungarian Min- 
ister to the United States. I called at- 
tention to the fact that Dr. Weil has 
been charged by some authoritative 
sources with being the stooge of the 
Communists in their attempt to bring 
about disunity among Americans of 
Hungarian descent. Some escapees 
from Communist-dominated Hungary 
report that it was Dr. Weil who had 
charge of the drugging of Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Many people have since 
communicated with me urging that our 
State Department investigate these 
charges and give Dr. Weil his walking 
papers as a persona non grata. 

Americans of Hungarian descent, who 
are some of our finest citizens, have also 
written to protest the presence of this 
man who is seeking to destroy the faith 
which they have in our system of gov- 
ernment and in our American way. 
Veterans’ organizations have also indi- 
cated their strong resentment against 
this unwelcome guest. 

Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I wish to include herein 
the following letters and resolutions of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
AMVETS and the Catholic War Veter- 
ans, New Jersey State Department: 

AMVETS, DEPARTMENT OF NEW JERSEY, 

Newark, N. J., May 2, 1952. 
Hon. Peter RODINO, Jr., 
Congressman, Tenth District, New Jer- 
sey, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Pere: This is in reference to the ac- 
tion we had taken concerning the Hungarian 
Minister, Dr. Emil Weil. 

You should be commended for your activi- 
ties along these lines. The people of the 
Tenth Congressional District should be proud 
to have a representative who is willing to 
step cut and lead the fight against com- 
munism. It is a job well done. 

Most sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN J. SIKELY, 
National Service Officer. 


The following resolution was presented at 
the meeting of the New Jersey State De- 
partment of AMVETS on Wednesday, April 
23, 1952: 

“Whereas the State Department of the 
United States continues to recognize the 
Hungarian Minister, Dr. Emil Weil, who the 
Hungarian anti-Communist underground 
charge was one of the officials of that coun- 
try who sold his country and government 
to Communist dictators in Russia; and 
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“Whereas Hungarian Dr. Weil, a Com- 
munist since 1930, took part in the brutal 
mistreatment of Cardinal Mindszenty and al- 
legedly directed the administration of the 
drug, aktedron, for political purposes, violat- 
ing every code of human morality, decency 
and violating every code of ethics of the 
medical profession; and 

“Whereas it is reported by reliable sources 
that Dr. Weil has been sent to this country 
in the capacity of Minister of Hungary to 
organize the spurious Communist peace 
movement, to stir up disunity among Hun- 
garians of American descent and to organize 
a group which will give allegiance to the 
Hungarian Communist Government organiz- 
ed in 1948, after which it is reported that Dr. 
Weil is then ordered to denounce openly his 
Comraunist allegiance, and declare himself 
a non-Communist, and under the guise of 
an exile continue working for the Com- 
munist underground: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New Jersey State De- 
partment of AMVETS (American Veterans 
of World War II) go on record as demanding 
that the United States Department of State 
immediately declare Dr. Weil persona non 
grata; be it also 

“Resolved, That copies of the above reso- 
lution be sent to each Congressman, Sena- 
tor, and all newspapers in the State of New 
Jersey.” 

Passed by unanimous vote on April 23, 
1952, by the AMVETS, Department of New 
Jersey. 

CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
New JERSEY STATE DEPARTMENT, 
May 24, 1952, 
Congressman PETER W. RODINO, Jr., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Pere: I am enclosing a copy of the 
resolution which was adopted at the con- 
vention of the New Jersey State Department, 
Catholic War Veterans on April 26, 1952. 

We are greatly indebted to you for the 
work you have done in this matter and ask 
that you continue to exert every effort to 
bring this matter to a conclusion. 

Very truly yours, 
Jack J. SORIANO, 
Judge Advocate. 


Whereas it is believed that Dr. Emil Weil 
is the leader of the Hungarian Communist 
subversive movement in the United States 
of America; and 

Whereas Dr. Emil Weil allegedly admin- 
istered a drug which caused Cardinal Mind- 
szenty to break down during the infamous 
trial of the Hungarian prelate; and 

Whereas certain inside reports from ex- 
pert observers and underground channels in- 
dicate that Dr. Weil's aim is to organize the 
spurious Hungarian Communist Peace Move- 
ment to stir up disunity among Americans 
of Hungarian descent: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the State Department of 
the United States of America immediately 
investigate the reports on said Dr. Emil 
Weil; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the Secretary of State, and 
Congressman PETER W. RODINO, Jr. 


Question of the Week and of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, whom do 
you like? 
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Carrier-Based Aircraft Played a Large 
Part in the Recent Successful Attacks 
on Yalu River Power Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, to 
further emphasize the need of the For- 
restal type of naval aircraft carrier, the 
attention of the Members of Congress is 
called to the following editorial taken 
from the Washington Post, Friday, June 
27,1952. The editorial follows: 


YALU Post MORTEM 


Further reports on the American air strikes 
against the Yalu River power installations 
furnish an interesting study in coordination, 
This newspaper was misled in saying the 
other day that Navy and Marine fighters fur- 
nished cover for Air Force bombers. Actually, 
in large part it was the other way around. 
Of the something more than 500 aircraft 
that participated, Navy and Marine planes 
numbered 374 in the first day’s raid and 441 
in the second. 

The chronology of the raids was this: First, 
Navy F9F’s went in to suppress antiaircraft 
fire. Then Navy carrier-based AD Sky- 
raiders, each carrying 5,000 pounds of bombs, 
dive-bombed the power installations. These 
were followed by Marine land-based F4U 
Corsairs as well as Corsairs from four Navy 
carriers. Some 120 Air Force F-84 Thunder- 
jet fighter-bombers completed the demolition 
of the Suiho project. Meanwhile, Air Force 
F-86 Sabrejets furnished high cover against 
the possibility of interference from Commu- 
nist MIG—15’s. 

Even allowing for exaggeration in the re- 
ports of damage, photographs seem to bear 
out claims that the raids were extraordi- 
narily successful. Nine large power plants 
were hit; seven of these were destroyed and 
two severely damaged, and many transform- 
ers and other facilities put out of commis- 
sion. Undoubtedly a major reason for the 
success was the fact that the planes were able 
to come in low; the Navy has built a reputa- 
tion for pin-point dive-bombing, and the Air 
Force Thunderjets are formidable in attack, 
It does not follow that high-altitude Air 
Force B-29 bombers, which have had trouble 
with flak as well as the MIG's, could have 
been employed so successfully. That is why 
the coordination of these strikes is the more 
impressive. It represents the best use of 
available combined air power—which is a 
major objective of unification in the field. 


Should Our Foreign Policy Be Changed? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on June 
10, 1952, I debated the question “Should 
our foreign policy be changed?” on the 
Town Meeting of the Air with Robert 
Aura Smith, an editorial writer for the 
New York Times. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the transcript of the debate be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

‘TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR, MILWAUKEE, WIs., 
JUNE 10, 1952—SHouLtp OUR FOREIGN POL- 
ICY BE CHANGED?—MODERATOR, ORVILLE 
HITCHCOCK; SPEAKERS, ROBERT AURA SMITH, 
GEORGE W. MALONE 


(The broadcast of June 10, 1952, from 9 to 
9:45 p. m., eastern-daylight time, over the 
American Broadcasting Co. Radio Network, 
originated in Congregation Emanu-El-B'ne 
Jeshuran, Milwaukee, Wis., under the aus- 
pices of the Wisconsin State College.) 


THE SPEAKER’S COLUMN 


Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, Republican, 
of Nevada; member of Senate, Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and Public Works 
Committee. A former State engineer of 
Nevada (1927-35), Senator MALONE has been 
special consultant on strategic and critical 
minerals and materials to the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee and to the 
Chandler Committee on Examination of Mil- 
itary Establishments. He has also served as 
expert consultant to the Secretary of War 
and adviser to the Secretary of the Interior 
in the construction of the Hoover Dam, 
His report on the natural resources of the 
area and the use of power was published in 
1935. Elected to the Senate in November 
1946, Senator MALONE is former chairman 
of the United States Senate National Re- 
sources Economic Committee and is chair- 
man of the Flood Control, Navigation, Dams 
and Electric Power Subcommittee of the 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

Robert Aura Smith, editorial writer, The 
New York Times; expert on the Far East. 
Born in Denver in 1899, Robert Aura Smith 
was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and as a Rhodes scholar received his 
master’s degree from Oxford University. He 
returned to the United States to teach, and 
in 1925 joined the editorial staff of the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial Tribune. He left for 
Manila in 1930 to become news editor of the 
Manila Daily Bulletin and a staff corre- 
spondent for the New York Times. During 
World War II, ne worked with the OWI. He 
is now widely known as a lecturer on the 
Far East, where last winter he completed a 
survey of 12 countries. Mr. Smith is the 
author of several books on our foreign policy. 

Moderator, Orville Hitchcock, professor of 
speech at the State University of Iowa. 


SHOULD OUR FOREIGN POLICY BE CHANGED? 


ANNOUNCER. Tonight Town Meeting is the 
guest of Wisconsin State College, with the 
broadcast originating from the auditorium 
of Temple Emanu-El-B'ne Jeshuran, in Mil- 
waukee. 

In presenting this program to its students 
and townspeople, Wisconsin State College is 
reaffirming its insistence that education for 
both citizens and students go beyond the 
walls of the classroom and participate di- 
rectly in the presentation of issues and per- 
sonalities which are shaping the modern 
world. Civic-minded Milwaukee corpora- 
tions have helped to make this program pos- 
sible. 

As the major part of its academic program, 
the college has, since 1885, trained teachers 
who have held important positions, not only 
in the State, but even beyond the boundaries 
of our Nation. Since 1951, the college has 
added a forward-looking liberal arts program 
to its curriculum, bringing for the first time 
to local youth the opportunity to earn a 
liberal arts degree at a Milwaukee public 
institution of higher learning. 

Now, to preside as moderator for tonight's 
discussion, here is Dr. Orville Hitchcock, 
professor of speech at the State University 
of Iowa. 

Moderator HircuHcock. Good evening, 
friends. Tonight we are speaking to you 
from the beautiful auditorium of Temple 
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Emanu-El, in Milwaukee, where we are the 
guests of Wisconsin State College. We are 
most happy to have this opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the program of public insti- 
tutes, lectures, and concerts sponsored by 
Wisconsin State College for its students and 
the citizens of Milwaukee. 

In a little less than a month from now, 
the 1952 political conventions will get un- 
derway in Chicago. As the Republican and 
Democratic leaders debate the planks of their 
respective party platforms, you and I are 
going to hear much and read much about 
the foreign policy of the United States. The 
conventions and the campaign this year 
happen to come at a critical period in world 
affairs. 

This evening, Town Meeting continues 
its series of broadcasts on this basic and 
important issue by the discussion of the 
question, “Should Our Foreign Policy Be 
Changed?” To help us answer the question, 
we have two especially well-qualified speak- 
ers: Senator GEORGE W. Matone, Republican, 
of Nevada, member of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, believes that our for- 
eign policy should be changed. Mr. Robert 
Aura Smith, editorial writer for the New 
York Times, and specialist on the Far East, 
thinks that our foreign policy cannot be 
changed, 

Maybe we should take first things first, 
Mr. Smith, and ask you to start our dis- 
cussion by telling us what, in your opinion, 
our present foreign policy is, 

Mr. Smirn. Dr. Hitchcock, that's not an 
easy question, is it, since our policy is the 
end product of 175 years of living as a Na- 
tion? I think we're concerned, however, 
with the present implications of our policy, 
and there we are on relatively firm ground. 

First of all, we are opposed to Soviet im- 
perialist expansion. We are opposed to com- 
munism in principle and in practice, and a 
great deal of our policy is geared to that 
opposition, 

To effectuate that opposition, we are try- 
ing to create what we call positions of 
strength, and gaining those positions of 
strength at various points in the world 
through military and economic assistance. 

In addition to that, within the framework 
of the United Nations, we are undertaking 
to bring together, in a network of defense, 
states that feel as we do and that are in 
danger—such as the North Atlantic organi- 
zation, our Pan American organization, and 
now our Asiatic Security Pact. 

In addition to that, we have special areas 
in policy, such as the area in the Far East. 
There, I believe, we are determined to try, 
if we can, to reach an armistice, an honor- 
able armistice, in Korea, but not to extend 
the scope of those hostilities if it is within 
our power to do so. We may be compelled 
to do so, but it is not our initiative. 

Similarly, in the Far East we have proposed 
to continue to recognize the honorable Na- 
tionalist Government of China, now in For- 
mosa, and to continue to oppose recognition 
of the Communist regime in Peking and its 
admission to the United Nations. Those, I 
take it, are parts of this policy. I do not 
believe that those policies, into many of 
which we have been forced by the hard logic 
of circumstance, can possibly be changed. 

Mr. Hrircucock. Senator MALONE, maybe 
you don’t quite agree with that definition 
of our present foreign policy. Well, what 
would you add to that? 

Senator Matone. Well, I think he covered 
the groundwork. Naturally, we all agree 
that we are against Communist expansion, 
How to prevent it is something else. 

He says we are still for Chiang Kai-shek. 
We have a fine way of showing that we are 
for Chiang Kai-shek. We ruined him, ran 
him out of China, and now we have him bot- 
tled up with our fleet. If we're for him, turn 
him loose on that mainland and let him go. 
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Now some believe that we should have this 
economic one world, that we should divide 
our wealth, have a modification of the Con- 
stitution, and some go far enough to say 
that we ought to have a Federation of Na- 
tions, each with one yvote—or each with two 
votes, two senators and congressmen, in ac- 
cordance with the population. 

However, many of us believe that we 
should maintain our own economic integrity 
while we are helping the world to get along, 
and be on a long-range basis so we can hold 
up our economy. Everyone knows now we 
are simply on an emergency economy. If we 
run out of the emergency now, this country 
would go down economically in just practi- 
cally no time at all. 

So I say to you that our foreign policy has 
succeeded in seven short years since World 
War II in dissipating the greatest army and 
the greatest navy and the greatest air force 
in the world, so that now we have nothing to 
back up any policy—and everyone knows 
that a foreign policy is Just as strong as the 
nation behind it. 

We know that we have lost the greater 
part of Europe. It’s behind the iron curtain 
in the hands of another dictator. We've 
whipped one dictator and put it in the hands 
of another—perhaps worse than the one we 
licked. 

The allies we have left in Europe are weak. 
They are on our payroll, and when we quit 
doling out the money, they sink without a 
trace. 

Now we know the Middle East is in a fer- 
ment. We know that we're losing the 
Moslem world of 350,000,000 people and we 
know that we have lost China with our 
policy in the Far East and are in a fair way of 
losing Asia. 

I merely say here that at home we're trying 
now to bring back together a great Air Force. 
I hope we are. They say we've lost control of 
the air, and I simply say that if we have, 
every man connected with it in the National 
Defense Department ought to be impeached, 
because it’s a great job to lose control of the 
air in a country that has the construction 
capacity that this country has. 

We are bleeding our taxpayers white. They 
can't stand it very much longer. We're on 
the ragged edge of an economic disaster, with 
this progressive taxation taking every dime 
that everyone can make so that they can’t 
even have reserves in a business. A young 
fellow getting out of college, such as your 
own here, if anyone is crazy enough to loan 
him money to go into a business after he 
pays his income tax out of his earnings, he 


can’t keep enough money to pay the money 


back, so he’s going to be a perpetual 
employee. 

Mr. Hrrencock. Senator, I wonder if I 
could interrupt a moment before we get out 
more points, to discuss several that you've 
already brought forward. Mr. SmirH, maybe 
you'd liike to step in here and say a word 
about the situation in Chin, and in For- 
mosa. That was one of the early points that 
Senator MaLone brought up. 

Mr. SmirH. I’m in entire agreement, Dr. 
Hitchcock, with Senator Matowne’s criticism 
of our policy since 1945 in the Far East, but 
what I urge is that through a series of 
blunders, flip-flops, and mistakes, we have 
finally got on the right track. We now do 
have a military mission in Formosa. We are 
at the present time supporting Chiang 
Kai-shek. We have reversed the disastrous 
policies of 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949, 

We did lose China. We're not going to 
lose the bastion of Free China—Formosa. I 
think that’s a very definite change in policy 
for the better, and I don't think now that 
having got onto the right track we should 
get on to the wrong one. 

Mr. Hrrencock. Senator, is that right? 
Are we on the right track now in Formosa? 

Senator Matone. Well, we may be on the 
right track, but we’re mired down. In other 


words, we may be helping to support Chiang 
Kai-shek. I hope he’s eating regularly but 
we still have the Navy bottling him up. If 
you’re going to whip these Communists over 
in China, don’t murder those kids out there. 
We've lost the air control. We won't let them 
win. We have a place over there beyond the 
Yula River like Ducks, Incorporated, where 
when they get tired, they can go over there 
and sit down and quack at us. 

So we are not fighting them, and we're 
putting those boys up against a cold deck 
every day. 

Let’s make up our minds what we are 
going to do. A fight is something you are 
supposed to win or keep out of. I say that 
we will lose the rest of Asia just like we've 
lost China. They'll move into Burma, and 
they'll move into Siam. That's the feed-box 
of Asia. They'll take that and come right 
down and run the English out of Singapore. 
So you're on the way to losing the whole 
thing with the thing you're doing at this 
moment. 

Mr. Hitcucock, Thank you, Senator. Now, 
Mr. Smith's been restless back there, I notice, 
and wants to say something. 

Mr. Smita. Well, what's the alternative? 
The alternative to that then is to undertake 
a full dress war on the mainland of Asia, 
and that's the thing that we want to avoid 
if we possibly can. We're trying to get an 
armistice. We're trying to get a cessation of 
hostilites, not an enlargement of them. we're 
trying, in effect, to keep the peace as far as 
we can. If a breach of the pecae is forced 
on us, we'll fight as hard as we possibly can. 

Actually, the Senator and I are not talk- 
ing about the same thing. Dr. Hitchcock, 
the Senator’s not talking about policy. The 
Senator’s talking about the implementation 
of Pace and that’s quite a different thing. 

. You think you both agree 
on PEON. but he says it should be handled 
another way. 

Mr. Sirs. Why, sure. I think we're in 
very substantial agreement on what our pol- 
icy is, and Senator MALONE is not suggesting 
that our policy be substantially changed. 
What he’s saying is that to carry out these 
policies, we need a more effective armed 
force, we need a better Air Force than we've 
got now. I agree 100 percent, Senator, and 
I certainly hope that the great institution of 
which you are a Member will see to it that 
the funds for that bigger Air Force are pro- 
vided. |Applause.] 

Senator Martone. I just hope that this au- 
dience recalls that in 1948 GEORGE MALONE, 
of Nevada, along with about four other Sen- 
ators on the Senate floor took the President's 
program away from him. He wanted 56 air 
groups. We gave him 70, and he built 48 
and spent the money some place else. Now 
that’s the way we lost control of the air, 
and he did it deliberately. That isn’t a mis- 
take. No one could be dumb enough to make 
a mistake like that. So I say, get those kids 
out of there or let them go; and if you 
haven't control of the air, you have to pro- 
tect them. You're murdering them now, do- 
ing it deliberately. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hrrencock. Senator, that applause was 
led by your colleague here, Mr. Smith. 
Maybe he wants to agree with you now. 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, I agree very definitely on 
the need for a strong Air Force. I think 
we've got to have it. I think we have to have 
a strong naval force and I think we've got to 
have better trained land forces than we have 
at the present time. The implementation of 
policy is not going to be easy, and it’s not 
going to be cheap. We can't do this job cheap 
at home or abroad. 

We have a big world-wide commitment 
against a world-wide enemy, and there’s no 
such thing as crawling back in a corner and 
hoping that everything will work out for the 
best if we're just sweetly reasonable and nice 
and economical about everything. 

Senator MALONE. Mr. Chairman, what we 
have now is putting hundreds of thousands 
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of foot soldiers in Europe. They're a tourist 
army: they're over there to spend money and 
lure the Marshall plan. They can't protect 
themselves now or at any future time. We've 
lost control of the air. They remind me of 
a tribe of Indians out in the Nevada moun- 
tains hunting pianets with their kids and 
the women with them. 

Did anybody ever hear of such a thing? 
If a battle started, they're either prisoners of 
war or are cut to pieces in 30 days—what- 
ever the enemy wanted to do. This is one of 
the most terrible things that has ever been 
done to this country—to make our people 
believe that we can win a war in Europe 
with a foot army. 3 

I would simply say to you, Mr. Moderator, 
they have all the money they can use. They 
have $12,000,000,000 laid away that they 
didn’t use last year and they have it for 
next year. They're not spending it. They 
lost control of the air deliberately. I just 
want to tell you that that is what Congress 
believes. They'll give them all the money 
they want. There is no question of money. 
There is a question of policy. 

And they have this army in Korea. It’s 
untenable if a fight starts. You have to get 
out of there. No general will ever tell you 
different, and no general will ever tell you 
that you can win that war with a foot army 
in France and . I took a foot army, 
helped take one, in 1918. We're trying to 
fight World War I over again, and nobody’s 
going to fight it that way. 

Russia has control of the air, Vandenberg 
says, and Finletter says, regardless of what 
the President boasted about the other night. 

Mr. Hrrcucock. The Senator, ladies and 
gentleman, is being very emphatic here and 
the noise you hear is him punctuating his 
points on the rostrum. 

Mr. SMITH, we have a number of questions 
opened up here. One has to do with this 
matter of air power and our land army in 
Europe. Is that connected with foreign 
policy? Should we talk about that a little? 

Mr. Smiru. I insist, Dr. Hitchcock, that is 
not a policy problem. That is an imple- 
mentation problem. 

Mr. Hrregcock. And you're willing to go 
along with the idea? 

Mr. Smits. Why, certainly. I'm not sug- 
gesting for one moment that the adminis- 
tration under which we have been living for 
some time has done a particularly good job 
in implementing our policies. I’m perfectly 
willing and eager to see that administration 
changed in November. [Applause.] But I 
do not believe that a change of administra- 
tion can possibly mean a change in the 
main stream of our major policies, because 
our major policies have been forced on us 
against, sometimes, our own will. They have 
been forced on us by the compulsion of 
events. They've been forced on us by an 
implacable foe. Those policies stem in the 
long run from our reaction as free people to 
a slave regime. We can’t change that. We 
don't want to change it. 

Senator MALONE. Well, Mr. Moderator, 
I'm going to have to get into this policy, I 
guess. If we have a policy, we have one of 
a one-economic-world policy, of division of 
the wealth, of throwing money all over the 
landscape. We first called it lend-lease and 
we went beyond any manner or means of 
supporting an ally. Then we had UNRRA. 
Then we had the $3,750,000,000 to Eng- 
land, then we had the Marshall plan, then 
we had the ECA, then the point 4. Now 
we have the Mutual Security. Doesn't 
matter what you call it; we’re putting the 
money out beyond the ability of our tax- 
payers to pay and hold up indefinitely. 
They cannot possibly do it. [Applause.] 

So I say, instead of this free-trade policy, 
putting the workingmen and investors of 
America in direct competition with the 
slave labor and sweatshop labor of Europe 
and Asia, let’s have a policy, a foreign trade 
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based on a fair and reasonable competition 
with that old tariff making up the difference 
so you people can work for reasonable 
wages, 

Let’s quit printing this counterfeit money 
they laughingly call deficit financing, and 
every time they print $15,000,000,000 more 
of it they have to go out and get another 
raise in wages because it buys less bread. 

Let’s get rid of this taxation that takes 
every last dime you make, up to 91 or 92 
percent, so that no corporation or no busi- 
ness can save reserves. If they have one 
bad year, they're down. And if you run 
out of an emergency now, as an excuse for 
raising the taxes and selling more bonds, 
we're all down. 

Let’s get on a basis so we can wait. Rus- 
sia is now on that basis. This policy is a 
ruinous policy. I'm not talking about aug- 
menting a policy—I’m talking about turning 
around and starting in the other direction, 
protecting our economy. And every move 
we make from now on, if I had anything 
to do with it, would be put on a basis of 
our own security and safety and nobody 
else’s. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hrrencock. Thank you, Senator. 
Now, let's get Mr. Smith in on this matter 
of policy. Now what about the economic 
argument? Is our foreign policy carrying 
us beyond our economic means? 

Mr. Smirx. I do not think that our eco- 
nomic means have even been stretched yet. 
We haven’t even got our coats off in this 
fight. I haven't heard of anybody who is 
in trouble, of having to work even a 48- 
hour week. I haven’t seen any signs of 
great distress. I don’t even think we've taken 
the thing seriously enough. [Applause.] In 
any event, the idea that we can retreat from 
commitments and say, “We will strengthen 
our economy and never mind where our 
commitments are,” is extremely short- 
sighted; because, after all, if we are in a 
world-wide fight, we want world-wide allies. 

There is no sense in fighting a war by 
ourselves. There is no sense in letting two- 
thirds of the world be poured away when 
we can help it become strong, and in so 
doing, help ourselves. Much more than that, 
when it comes to cost there is no cost com- 
parable to the cost of defeat. [Applause.] 
And by the cost of defeat, I mean not merely 
physical, not merely military defeat; I mean 
moral defeat, because we're in a moral war. 
We are in a position from which we cannot 
morally and honorably make a retreat. We 
cannot say to the British, to the French, 
to the Italians, to the Belgians, to the Neth- 
erlanders, to the South Koreans, to the 
Nationalist Chinese, to the Filipinos, to the 
Viet Namese: “All right, we'll just write 
you off, because maybe we can’t afford to 
help you.” We're not that kind of people, 
praise Heaven, we're made of better stuff. 
Applause. 

Mr. Hrrencock. Senator, would you like to 
comment a little more on this? 

Senator MALONE. I certainly would. No 
one said we're writing anybody off. We 
would protect any part of this world that’s 
necessary to be protected for our own ulti- 
mate safety, and let me tell you something. 
It’s time that we all studied it. We are 
the only protection Europe has, as well as 
our own protection, and when we go down 
economically, which we are now headed for, 
no one has any protection. 

So let me just say something about our 
allies. England and Franch each have sepa- 
rate economic and military pacts with Russia 
that read almost exactly like the Atlantic 
Pact with us, and they have 14 years yet 
to run, Perhaps you didn’t know that. 
They're signed up with both sides, just like 
the New York Giants and the Yankees, and 
whoever wins the pennant, they’re in the 
money. 

England recognized Communist China im- 
mediately, over our protest, and they're still 


trading with them, and they have more than 
a hundred trade pacts—the 16 Marshall-plan 
countries—with the Russian iron curtain 
countries, and they’re sending them every 
last blessed thing they need to fight world 
war III with us. 

Now any help that we should give them 
or any guaranty of protection should be 
on a basis that they quit these trade pacts, 
that they not sign up with Communist China, 
that they cancel these trade and economic 
and military pacts with Russia, and do it 
forthwith. [Applause.] 

I want to say to you, before we start the 
questions, Italy in the last election turned 
up more Communist votes than they had in 
1947. England has a government that’s on 
the verge of Bevan taking over. He'll do it 
as soon as they have an election, and he hates 
our guts. We don’t have an ally, a depend- 
able one, in Europe today. They're trading 
on the outside. What they're waiting for is 
to divide our wealth to the point that we go 
down with them, and when we're with them, 
we're down there just the same as the China- 
men and the Indians and the rest of them 
with our standard of living just the same, 
and we can’t protect ourselves or anybody 
else. 

Mr. HiscHcock. Thank you, Senator. I 
think we should interrupt. I hate to inter- 
rupt this interesting and high-spirited dis- 
cussion, but I think we should start taking 
questions, because we have so many people in 
our audience who have questions to ask and 
some of the things that you are about to say 
may be brought out here by questions. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE 


Lapy. Senator Matone, why isn't our for- 
eign policy based on a deep study of the Rus- 
sian psychology, rather than an unrealistic 
aura of wishful hoping for a comfortable 
peace? 

Senator MALone. Miss, I would like to say 
this to you: I do not think it has anything 
to do whatsoever with this administration. 
We're in an international undertow. I doubt 
if our present President had very much to do 
with it. But in this international undertow, 
we are spreading ourselves thin. We're di- 
viding our wealth, not only dividing our 
markets through this free trade—laughingly 
called “reciprocal trade“ but we're dividing 
our money each year through the taxes. 
That's $7,000,000,000 to $10,000,000,000. Don’t 
forget the banks that loan the money with- 
out return, in addition to the $7,000,000,000 
or $8,000 000,000 they give them. So that the 
Russians themselves seem to be the least of 
our troubles. We're on a theory of world- 
wide government, with one world, with a 
federation of nations, as I've said before, each 
with one vote. Then they can vote the taxes 
on you without that slight embarrassment 
they have of coming to Congress at the pres- 
ent time. 

Man. Mr. Smith, is it a fact that United 
States funds given to the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government ended up in private hands? 

Mr. SMITH. Some of them probably did. I 
think we had some mink coats and deep 
freezes in the Shanghai government, too. 
One of the difficulties in the giving of as- 
sistance to the Chiang Kai-shek govern- 
ment, when it was on the mainland of 
China, was the lack of adequate supervision 
of our aid. That lack has now been cor- 
rected. We have an excellent military mis- 
sion in Formosa, a joint agricultural re- 
habilitation mission, and a first-class job is 
being done. Our money at the present time 
is not being wasted. 

Man. Senator MALONE, don’t you think 
that the irresponsible attacks by our legisla- 
tors on diplomats like Marshall and Acheson 
will keep intelligent and able young men 
from adopting diplomacy as a career? 

Senator Martone. I think that if we had 
made the attacks in time to get rid of them 
before they lost China, we would have been 
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in much better shape. I just happen to 
have been in Peking when the Communists 
were 3 miles out, and I'll tell you what 
that great Chinese general, Fu Tso-yi, told 
me. He sent a car in without lights to meet 
a plane without lights that I landed in, I 
went out for 3 hours with him at midnight, 
and a man about to die doesn’t lie to you. 
He said when Marshall came over and 
stopped the American ammunition coming 
to American guns, he was licked. When they 
let the Communists through the pass to 
get the ammunition in southern Man- 
churia—those factories I have seen—he cer- 
tainly was licked. 

He had positive evidence that at least one 
of those factories was moved to the edge of 
Russia and Russia was running it and fur- 
nishing this ammunition. 

Now he said—and he was a tough China- 
man—he sat without any decoration or any- 
thing, just like an ordinary man, and said: 
“I have kept the railroad open from the har- 
bor to Peking. They can close it whenever 
they want to, and unless I get substantial 
help within the next 30 to 60 days, I am a 
prisoner of war.” And he was. And Mar- 
shall carried out the orders of the Secretary 
of State just like an errand boy. Marshall 
was wrong. He is wrong. He never was 
right in anything he did in China or Asia. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HrrcHcock. Thank you, Senator. But 
first we would like to call on our host, Dr. 
J, Martin Klotsche, president of Wisconsin 
State College. Some of our listeners may 
know Dr. Klotsche as chairman of the Com- 
mission on Educational Organizations of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
He also was the founder and first president 
of Milwaukee’s Town Hall. Dr. Klotsche, I 
understand you have a question you would 
like to ask. 

Dr. KLOTSCHE. Yes, Mr. Moderator; I won- 
der if I could ask Senator MALONE a ques- 
tion. We're discussing here this evening the 
matter of whether or not our foreign policy 
should be changed, and I wonder if he would 
care to comment on the specific ways in 
which he would envisage our foreign policy 
changing in the event of a Republican vic- 
tory in November. How would our foreign 
policy be any different in November if the 
Republicans were to go into office? [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator Maroxx. First, you understand, 
Mr. President, I’m not running for Presi- 
dent. I do expect that the voters in Nevada 
treat me kindly to be there, to have some- 
thing to do with the Senate policy; and if 
I had anything to do with the Senate policy 
I would say we should change our free-trade 
policy immediately. We should put a tariff 
on a flexible basis, flexible import fee, and 
turn it back to the Tariff Commission and 
do it on a basis of fair and reasonable com- 
petition so that your own workingmen and 
investors go out and put their money in a 
business and know it’s going to exist, and 
that they don’t have to raise the wages every 
other day because we're printing new money 
all the time. 

I'd quit printing this counterfeit money 
and go back on the gold standard. That's 
what I would do. 

Now every move made from here on in, 
if I have anything to do with it, will be based 
on the security and the safety of the United 
States of America. [Applause.] And that 
would mean the Monroe Doctrine, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as Washington had in mind, when he 
said “no permanent foreign commitments.” 
He didn’t say “temporary foreign commit- 
ments,“ but he said “no permanent foreign 
commitments” and that’s what the Monroe 
Doctrine means—to cover the area that’s 
necessary for us to defend currently for our 
own ultimate safety—and get on a basis so 
our people can exist for 25 or 30 or 50 years. 
You're in that kind of a war. If you're going 
to carry it through, you can’t exist 5 years 
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more the way you're going now in the taxes, 
so I would simply say to you, “Let’s go back 
on a principle of being for the United States 
of America, you and I, just like Mr. Churchill 
is for England.” And then be for England 
just like Mr. Churchill is for America, and 
when you get enough of us in that frame 
of mind, you'll make a deal and they'll go 
to work over there and carry their weight. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SmrrH. Dr. Hitchcock, I'm very much 
interested in the emphasis that Senator Ma- 
LONE has given to the Monroe Doctrine. You 
will remember when that was enunciated in 
1823 President Monroe suggested that any 
foreign attack on any independent republic 
in the Western Hempishere, all over the 
Western Hemisphere, would be construed as 
an unfriendly act to the United States. And 
in 1823 we extended our interest, we extended 
our protection by unilateral action to half of 
the world. That was not the doctrine of an 
isolationist. [Applause.] 

1 think we can very well go right back 
to the spirit of President Monroe and suggest 
that where the institutions of freemen are 
threatened, that threat is a threat to us. 
And that’s true in the Western Hemisphere, 
it’s true in Europe, it’s true in East Asia. I’m 
in entire accord with the Senator. Let's go 
back to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Senator MALongE, Let's just have one word 
on that. I do not put in for one moment 
with the idea you're protecting every nation 
in the world with the Monroe Doctrine. I 
said the Monroe Doctrine could cover the 
areas that it’s necessary for us to currently 
defend for our own ultimate safety, and those 
areas change when the weapons of offense 
and defense change but we then are the judge 
when we go to war. Right now, we are not 
the judge. We have signed the Atlantic Pact 
to go to war when other nations go to war. 
That is, England and France and Belgium and 
the Netherlands are empire-minded nations. 
How are they going to get in war? You know 
how—by trying to protect their colonial sys- 
tem which is already deader than Julius 
Caesar. [Applause.] And we are bound to 
protect the colonial system, the slavery sys- 
tem, and we were the first ones to break away 
from it. I do not put in with that for one 
moment, 

Man. Mr. Smith, in your opening remarks 
you indicated quite emphatically that you 
felt that we were finally on the right track 
with respect to Nationalist China. What do 
you feel would be the disadvantage or peril 
to us to encourage Nationalist China's active 
military participation in Korea? 

Mr. SmirH. The peril of China's participa- 
tion, Nationalist China’s participation, in 
Korea. You remember a force of 30,000 was 
offered, and on the advice of General Mac- 
Arthur, that force was turned down. The 
difficulty is twofold. 

First, the military difficulty. It was not 
possible at that time and is not possible yet 
to integrate a Chinese expeditionary force 
into the forces that we now have in Korea. 

The second was the diplomatic difficulty 
involved in the fact that some of our asso- 
ciates in the United Nations, in the Korean 
action, have actually recognized the Peking 
regime, and in so doing have in effect de- 
recognized the Nationalist regime. The mili- 
tary handicap on the one hand, the diplo- 
matic handicap on the other caused General 
MacArthur to give the advice that it was 
considerably better at that stage to keep 
the Nationalist troops in Formosa for defen- 
sive purposes only. 

Lapy, Senator MALONE, how can you ex- 
plain democratic inconsistencies in our for- 
eign policy, such as those in our relations 
with Spain and Yugoslavia? 

Senator MALONE. Miss, I would say to you 
that I do not attempt to explain them. I 
condemn them. In other words, you are 
helping Yugoslavia. You are helping a man 
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who will turn on you just as soon as he is 
able to do it and get away with it. In other 
words, he is not our friend—he is a Commu- 
nist. This is another case as when we found 
agrarian Communists in China, you remem- 
ber, when Mr. Marshall went over there. 
They’ve turned out to be worse than the real 
kind in Russia, 

Mr. HircHcock. Mr. Smith, maybe you'd 
like to attempt to explain these inconsist- 
encies. 

Mr. Smrrx. There's a problem of what you 
do in the case of a friendly relationship with 
Spain and Yugoslavia which is complicated 
by the fact that we are unfriendly toward 
their ideology, toward their form of govern- 
ment. However, Yugoslavia’s defection from 
the Communist bloc helped us considerably. 
It helped in two ways. First, it was a terrific 
blow to the morale of the Communists. Sec- 
ond, the defection helped us to save Greece. 
Now, for my part, I think being at least neu- 
tral in respect to Tito is not too high a price 
to pay for the salvation of 8,000,000 good 
Greeks who are on our side. 

Mr. HitcHcock. Thank you. We have only 
a few minutes for questions, and I'd like to 
take one from the young man up front. 

Man. I am a member of the College Town 
Hall Club which has met here since 1939. 
My question is to Mr. Smith. Should the 
main purpose of our foreign policy be to 
defeat the Communists or to establish a 
peaceful world? 

Mr. SmirH. That is not an alternative. 
There is no such thing as defeat the Com- 
munists or establish a peaceful world. It 
is only defeat the Communists and establish 
a peaceful world. [Applause.] Let me re- 
peat, we have no cholce. This contest is not 
of our making; we did not begin it. In the 
name of peace and a free world, we will have 
to finish ir. 

Man: Senator MALONE, if financial aid by 
the United States to foreign countries should 
be diminished or stopped, how would this af- 
fect the present amicable relationship be- 
tween America and the foreign countries? 

Senator MaLone. Well, I think they might 
sue us for nonsupport. They won't be any 
madder at us than they are now. They hate 
us the way it is, so long as we support them, 
they will take it on suffrance. 

Man. Robert Smith, in choosing between 
Taft and Eisenhower, who do you believe 
would have the most realistic outlook on 
foreign policy? 

Mr. SMrrR. I'll tell you right now, I’m going 
to vote for Dwight D. Eisenhower if I pos- 
sibly get a chance. That's my answer. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Senator Matone. I’m going to allow my 
delegates from Nevada to make up my mind 
who we'll be for, and then I’m going home 
and support whoever we nominate. We must 
get rid of this outfit in Washington. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Lapy. My question is directed to Senator 
MALONE. In regard to the United Nations, 
shouldn't the United States show more fair- 
minded tendencies toward the other nations, 
rather than striving to dominate the policy 
decisions? 

Senator MALONE. I have never known them 
to win a peace conference in the whole world. 
The United States is being dominated at 
this moment by the United Nations, and the 
United Nations, if we would use it for what 
it really was supposed to be used for—I was 
at San Francisco representing a Senate Mili- 
tary Force Committee, was not in the Sen- 
ate, was their consultant—never was sup- 
posed to rum an army. It can’t run an 
army. 

Mr. Hrrencock. Thank you, Senator Ma- 
LONE and Robert A Smith, for this very in- 
teresting and helpful discussion. On behalf 
of Town Hall, I wish to thank our Milwaukee 
host, Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, president of 
Wisconsin State College, and Dr. A. A. Sup- 
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pan, director of its summer session and ex- 
tension division, Also our appreciation to 
WCAN, ABC in Milwaukee. So plan to be 
with us next week and every week at the 
sound of the criers’ bell. 


The Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a campaign year in America, and we 
must expect oversimplification and mis- 
representations, also contradictory ad- 
vice regarding them. Men seeking elec- 
tion to public office, even responsible 
men, will wander far afield of the issues 


-in search of votes. They will capitalize 


every prejudice and discontent. For 
example, we hear that the Korean war 
is a useless sacrifice. This kind of talk 
is not only dangerous and misleading, 
it belittles the heroic sacrifices of Ameri- 
can and allied soldiers in Korea. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of America 
are cognizant of the complicated and 
dangerous international problems in- 
volved during this present period of “cold 
world war“ and international strife, 
forced upon us by Communist-imperial- 
ist aggression. There is not the slightest 


-doubt and no reason for ignoring that 


the Soviet objective is one world under 
the iror. heel of Communist rule. His- 
tory and current events reveal that from 
the day Lenin seized power in Russia his 
strategy was one of “double diplomacy”, 
a long-range policy, a short-range policy, 
a set of slogans for home consumption, 
a set of slogans and propaganda for for- 
eign confusion; political warfare and 
military warfare, simultaneous or inter- 
changeable. 

Soon after the last World War com- 
munism was on the move, taking ad- 
vantage of economic conditions of a war 
torn world. They started seizing weaker 
nations, pressing relentlessly with prop- 


-aganda and infiltration against the free 


world. They were on the march to rule 
all of Europe, dominate Asia, control 
other nations, and thereby isolate and 
freeze America to submission. 

When the Communist forces invaded 
the Republic of Korea, the people of 
America knew what was at stake. By 


-this attack the international Communist 


movement, for the first time, adopted 
open warfare to achieve its purposes. 
It was a clear challenge. Inaction or 
hesitation on the part of the United 
States or the United Nations to stop such 
aggression would have invited further 
communist aggression all over the world, 
Therefore prompt action was imperative, 
and the United Nations, strongly sup- 
ported by the United States, moved vig- 
orously and unhesitatingly to check and 
throw back the aggression. The Korean 
Communist aggression very likely was 
planned as the first of a series of military 
actions by Russian satellites. 
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When the Communist attack of ag- 
gression started in Korea on June 25, 
1950, President Truman took strong and 
proper action to meet the challenge. In 
doing so he then had virtually unani- 
mous support of the American people 
and Congress. Senator KNOWLAND, Re- 
publican, of California, a frequent critic 
of the Administration, was one of the 
first to take the floor of the Senate in 
support of the President. He said: 

I believe, in this very important step the 
President ot the United States has taken to 
uphold the hands of the United Nations and 
the free peoples of the world, he should have 
the overwhelming support of all Americans, 
regardless of their partisan affiliations. 


What would have happened if the 
United States and the United Nations 
had ignored the Communist aggression 
in Korea? Our friends throughout Asia 
and in the Pacific would with good rea- 
son have doubted our intention to resist 
Soviet design elsewhere in that area. 
Disillusionment would also have swept 
Western Europe at this impressive dem- 
onstration of Soviet-satellite power and 
of American indecision in the face of a 
direct. Communist challenge. Then 
would not the Soviet Union, having 
challenged us successfully in Korea, have 
followed that challenge with another? 
And still another? 

I think there is good reason to believe 
that the resolute action we took in Korea 
not only gained time and spurred our 
efforts toward national defense and secu- 
rity, but also convinced the Communist 
Kremlin that aggression will not be tol- 
erated. Thus the Soviet Union was de- 
terred from a fatal gamble of a destruc- 
tive world war, the like of which the 
people of the world have never known. 

By limiting the war in Korea, we hope 
to avoid the terror of a general holocaust. 
We are using force in Korea not only to 
frustrate our immediate antagonists in 
the hills of Korea but to thereby preserve 
world peace through the United Nations 
for the future if possible. The Soviet 
Union now knows that force will be met 
with force and that the path of conquest 
is mortally dangerous. 

Our support of the first collective mili- 
tary effort of the United Nations to resist 
aggression demonstrated collective secu- 
rity through the United Nations. Six- 
teen countries contributed and now con- 
tribute to the fighting forces of the 
United Nations in Korea. Troops of the 
Republic of Korea and the United States 
have been obliged to carry the main bur- 
den of the fighting and we may properly 
regret the absence of more help from 
others. However, we should not over- 
look that the responsibility for resist- 
ance to Communist military aggression 
in certain other areas is borne more by 
others than by ourselves. If another 
showdown is provoked elsewhere, the 
system of collective security through the 
United Nations is in better shape now 
to meet it than it was before the Korean 
war. 

Inevitably there are differences of 
opinion about the course of events in 
Korea. The decision to defeat the chal- 
lenge of Communist aggression by force 
in Korea has brought grievous losses in 
blood and treasure. The first feeling of 


relief of tension which welcomed the 
President’s stern, swift action of 2 years 
ago has given way to criticism and im- 
patience. Many of those who applauded 
his decision then are now most critical 
but they offer no sound substitute or any 
other sound course of action. 

If we had stood by and permitted 
Communist aggression in Korea and, by 
politica! or military penetration else- 
where, take over sources of necessary 
raw materials indispensable to our eco- 
nomic survival, and if the great produc- 
tive resources of our present allies were 
added to the Communist holdings, then 
we would have been in a desperate plight. 
America would have been encircled by 
the savage Communist wolf packs of 
Soviet Russia. And that probably would 
have happened by now if we had not 
taken strong action 2 years ago when 
the first step was made in that direc- 
tion by the Soviet Union in Korea. 

Today we are living in a shrunken 
world in which distance has been almost 
obliterated and there has developed an 
increasing interdependence among na- 
tions. If we serve our own best interests 
and national security, we must give vig- 
orous and unfaltering leadership to the 
alliance of free nations in a great co- 
operative enterprise to build up strength 
and unity that will be powerful enough 
to deter aggression, prevent the catas- 
trophe of a global war and in time there- 
by oblige the Kremlin to join in estab- 
lishing a decent peace throughout the 
world. 

Let us take stock of where we now 
stand in achieving that objective. 

First. The Communist aggressors have 
been thrown back and out of the Repub- 
lic of South Korea and our forces there 
are strong and secure. 

Second. Our national defense and se- 
curity is strong. Our Army, Air Force, 
and Navy combined is the most power- 
ful military force in the world. 

Third. Our economic and military 
might has prevented the spread of com- 
munism not only in Korea but in all 
other parts of the world. 

Fourth, As a result of the forces and 
sacrifices made by the American people 
we are now in a sound position to have 
firm faith that peace can be achieved; 
and our national economy is a magic 
circle of abundance and prosperity. 


The B and B’s of Britain: Bevan and 
Beaverbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
Britain, they are like two peas in a pod. 

evan and Beaverbrook. Both promote 
the interests of Great Britain, as they 
see it—especially in foreign affairs, Both 
appear to be at odds with America. 
Bevan in Europe. Beaverbrook in the 
Orient, 
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Note the harshness of Beaverbrook’s 
London Express concerning the May Day 
riots in Japan. Compare this with Gen- 
eral Ridgway’s evaluation of the event 
in his speech before Congress. The 
Beaver’s press blasted Japan as being 
the same cruel outfit it was in the past. 
It had not changed. General Ridgway 
called the Japanese our friends. He 
asked for understanding. The Red riots 
were a rash. Japan would do all right. 
She was cn our side, and had only come 
into her sovereignty a few days before 
the riots. 

Bevan is credited with the develop- 
ment of a neutralist policy in Britain. 
The Soviets and America, two giants, 
could fight it out preferably in the Ori- 
ent, away from Europe. Divide and sur- 
vive. As executive agents the British 
could sit this one out. So could Europe. 
Think of the business. Overnight Eu- 
rope becomes the cash and supply box of 
the world. With the resources of Africa 
and the workshop of Europe, the two 
giants could be fed till they wiped each 
other out. Some have said the neutral- 
ist policy has been generally in effect 
since the Korean war, except that Red 
China has been warming it up for the 


“Soviets. 


If the above is true, would it not be 
terrible for the neutralists if Red China 
thumbed her nose at the Soviets, pulled 
out of Korea and made peace with Ja- 
pan? Were the fears of the Bevanites 
and others in Europe when the Yalu 
plants were blasted generated because 
China might pull out and the jig be up? 
Or were they really afraid of a Soviet 
strike at Europe? And themselves? 

I hope that I am 1,000 percent wrong 
in the above because the conclusions 
violate Christian thinking. But, in the 
rise and fall of nations, so has history. 

Incidentally, I imagine the Soviet 
troop ship, refurbished at Antwerp last 
November, reached Vladivostock safely. 


Will the Independent-Voter Myth Fool the 
Politicians Again in 19527 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. HOWARD H. BUFFETT © 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 2, 1952 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Speaker, the at- 
tached coiumn is from the Washington 
Post of October 16, 1948—just 2 weeks 
before Dewey, the 7-to-1 favorite, was 
defeated in an amazing upset. 

By the Gallup poll in 1948, Dewey was 
going to get 55 percent more independent 
votes than Truman. 

The result demonstrated that the Gal- 
lup poll of independent voters was as un- 
reliable as a Moscow newscast. 

Now again in 1952 many Americans 
are being taken in by Gallup propaganda 
statistics on the so-called independent 
vote. 

The Dewey-New York crowd are 
drenching the country with these sup- 
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posedly reliable poll figures on independ- 
ent voters. 

If the Gallup polls were accurate, they 
have a good case. 

If the polls are in error, the whole case 
for General Eisenhower as the Republi- 
can candidate collapses. 

And what does the record show? It 
proves that the Gallup independent voter 
poll was 100 percent wrong in the 1948 
election. 

Swallowing Gallup polls hypnotized 
the Republican Party in 1948. 

Can we learn from that experience— 
or will Dewey and Gallup polls again fool 
us into fumbling away the chance for 
victory? 

Read Gallup’s October 1948 figures on 
the independent vote and then recall 
what happened 2 weeks later. 

Wise men learn by experience. 

[From the Washington Post of October 16, 
1948] 
THE GALLUP POLL 
(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 
INDEPENDENT VOTERS FAVOR GOVERNOR DEWEY 

Princeton, N. J., October 15.—The Na- 
tion's independent voters today favor the 
election of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey. 

This is an important indication to politi- 
cal observers, since neither major party or- 
dinarily has a majority exclusive of the fol- 
lowing they get from the independent voters. 

Attitudes of these people today represent 
a sharp swing from the Democratic to the 
Republican side of the tally sheet. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s continued victories in na- 
tional elections were based to a great extent 
upon the solid hold his leadership exercised 
over the approximately one voter in five who 
calls himself “independent.” 

Henry A. Wallace is almost twice as strong 
among independents as he is with all voters. 

Analysis of current Institute national find- 
ings reveals that 19 percent of those people 
likely to vote in November label themselves 
as independents. These voters were asked: 

“If the presidential election were held to- 
day—for whom would you vote for Dewey, 
Truman, Wallace, or for Thurmond?” 

The answers: 


Independent voters 


The Republicans have been attempting for 
16 years to convince independent voters to 
support their candidates, but except for the 
1946 congressional elections, Institute fig- 
ures show that in that period the Democrats 
could always count on the vote of nearly two 
out of three independents. The following 
table which eliminates the undecided vote 
shows the swing of the pendulum from 1940 
to 1948: 


Independent voters 


Republicans 
Democrats... 
Wallace... 
P eee) Re ea ee 


A review of past institute studies of in- 
dependent voters shows that these people 
are distributed among all occupation groups 
in the country. But the smallest propor- 
tion is found among farmers, with only 1 


in 7 claiming to be independent as compared 
to about 1 in 4 among business and profes- 
sional people, white collar workers and man- 
ual workers. 

The southern voting population contains 
proportionately fewer independents than 
any other geographical section. There, only 
1 in 10 calls himself an independent. 


Hopes of Young America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I extend in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a letter recently 
received by me from a private’s wife who 
is presently residing in Long Valley, 
S. Dak. I thought her letter such a beau- 
tiful testimony of the hopes of young 
America that I believe it should be passed 
on for the benefit of others. It reads as 
follows: 

JUNE 24, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Berry: I received your kind letter 
congratulating us on our new son, and the 
wonderful Infant Care book. I can never 
thank you enough for it. Our baby got lots 
of beautiful and practical gifts, and the baby 
book was one of the nicest ones. 

My husband is a private first-class in the 
Army in Korea. He's a wonderful man and 
writes to me nearly every day. I pray that 
this war will be of some good and my hus- 
band can come home soon. He is only 23 
years old and he loves little babies, but won't 
get to see his own son 'til he is 8 months old. 

My parents own a farm here in South Da- 
kota and I love the outdoors. When my 
husband gets back, we want to buy a nice 
little farm for ourselves. Of course, this is 
only a dream, as we haven't any money, but 
with God's help and our eagerness to get 
ahead, we may accomplish it. 

This letter may just go in the wastebasket, 
as your time is very important, but I just 
wanted to thank you for your thoughtful 
present. Aren't Americans wonderful. 

I must close now and take care of my small 
fry. 

Best wishes to you from 
Pfc and Mrs. CHARLES SHARP, 


A Friend of Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, a former 
Governor of Oregon, Oswald West, is 
one of our outstanding citizens in Ore- 
gon and is one of the best informed on 
Oregon history. For many years he has 
occupied an important position in the 
political and civic life of our State. 

In the June 21 issue of the Oregon 
Journal there appeared a guest editorial 
by Mr. West entitled “A Friend of Lin- 
coln,” which is a most interesting and 
factual discussion of a number of Lin- 
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coln contemporaries. I include the ar- 
ticle, which is as follows: 

A FRIEND OF LINCOLN 
(By Oswald West, former Oregon Governor) 

David , Whig, was born near Spring- 
field, Ill, in 1825, reached Oregon in 1850, 
and died near McMinnville in 1874—aged 
49. He was a son of Judge Stephen T. Logan, 
a recognized leader of the Springfield bar, 
who, in 1841, had formed a law partnership 
with Abraham Lincoln. 

Dave Logan's career, although short, was 
colorful. Our early-day newspapers bear wit- 
ness as to the variety of his activities—busi- 
ness, professional, and political; and stories 
handed down to me by Asahel Bush, politico 
printer-editor-banker, and other pioneer 
friends and enemies, picture him as a bril- 
liant lawyer and a lovable character—lead- 
ing a life savored with no little conviviality. 

Harry C. Blair, M. D., in his historical re- 
searches for material for his story of Dr. An- 
son G. Henry, friend of Lincoln, uncovered 
much interesting material as to the character 
and activities of the younger Logan. 

Our records show that, in 1854, he repre- 
sented Washington (Multnomah) County in 
the Territorial Legislature; in 1857 was a 
delegate to our Constitutional Convention; 
was nominated in 1858 by the Whig-Repub- 
licans for Representative in Congress but 
defeated by Democrat Lansing Stout, a Port- 
land attorney, by 16 votes. 

In 1860 he was again nominated for Rep- 
resentative in Congress by the Republicans, 
but met defeat at the hands of George Shiel, 
a proslavery Salem attorney, by 76 votes. 
The Methodist Whig-Republicans did not 
take kindly to Logan's convivial habits. 

In a letter to Amory Holbrook, of Portland, 
Lincoln said: “It is a matter of much regret 
here that Logan failed of his election. He 
grew up and studied law in this place 
(Springfield) and his parents and sisters still 
reside here.” 


CAN'T FIGURE HIS POLITICS 


In letters to his sister, Mary (1856 to 
1860), who was a resident of Springfield, he 
discussed politics—national, Territorial, and 
State. 

“I see by your State papers (1856) that 
Fremont is all the go. The Whigs out here 
are all dead. They would call themselves 
Republicans, which means Negro worship- 
ers. I can’t go for the Locofocos (Democrats) 
and I will see the Republicans to the devil 
before I will vote with them.” 

As to his own political views he writes 
later: “I am considered an ‘old line’ Whig, 
holding to the ‘Kansas-Nebraska’ doctrine, 
and a popular sovereignty, nonintervention, 
Republican. Now, if you can figure out to 
what political sect I belong, you can do 
more than I can,” 

And again: “I am nominally a Republican 
but, as to the Negro question, I intend to be- 
come identified with the party that favors 
the submission of that question to the people 
of the organized territory and opposes Fed- 
eral intervention.” 

In the Bush Democrat-Whig-Republican 
coalition, formed to control the 1860 legisla- 
ture, Logan hoped to land a United States 
senatorship, but the choices fell to Col. 
James W. Nesmith, Democrat, for the long 
term and Col. E. D. Baker, Whig, for the short 
term. 

There seems to have been some kind of 
political tie-in or understanding between 
Lincoln, Judge Logan, Col. E. D. Baker, and 
Col. John J. Hardin. It was claimed that 
the understanding provided that each should 
have a term in Congress. 

Writing of the Lincoln-Logan law partner- 
ship, John T. Morse, Jr., in his Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, says: “Judge Logan was a 
close student, assiduous in his attention to 
business, and very accurate in his ways. 
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Thus he furnished shining example of the 
qualities which Lincoln had most need to 
cultivate, and his influence upon him was 
marked and beneficial.” 

Baker gave up his law practice in Spring- 
field to promote a railroad across the Isthmus 
of Panama. Driven out by fever, he tried 
his luck in California politics, but ran into 
too many southern Democrats. So, when in- 
vited to Oregon, he lost no time in heading 
north. His oratorical ability was well known 
to Simeon Francis, Dr. Anson G. Henry, and 
others from Springfield, and was further dis- 
closed to Oregonians through his Fourth of 
July oration (1860) in Salem, Chosen 
United States Senator, he lived to introduce 
Lincoln at his inauguration, but was killed 
shortly thereafter at Balls Bluff. His Spring- 
field political associate, Col. John J. Hardin, 
had been killed at Buena Vista. 

Logan in letters to Lincoln bemoaned the 
sacrifices he had made for the party and his 
failure to receive hoped-for recognition at 
the hands of the administration. 

In 1862, he married Mary Porter Waldo, 
daughter of Daniel Waldo, Marion County 
pioneer. A beautiful and charming woman, 
as I knew her in the early nineties, she 
so remained until her death in 1911. 

The year of Logan’s marriage was crowned 
by his election to the mayoralty of Portland, 
in which position he served faithfully and 
well—1862-64. 


Nine-Point Platform of Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the most pressing problems facing Gov- 
ernment today on all levels is a reduc- 
tion in costs. It is universally agreed 
that our people cannot continue indefi- 
nitely to finance the constantly increas- 
ing governmental budgets, with their 
mounting drain on the taxpayers. 

A most constructive approach to the 
solution of the problem has been taken 
by the council of State chambers of 
commerce. A national committee of 
representatives of the chamber has 
drafted a nine-point platform for bet- 
ter Federal Government which deserves 
the attention and study of not only leg- 
islators on all levels of Government but 
of all thoughtful taxpayers. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
nine-point platform be inserted in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the platform 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Here is the nine-point platform: 

1. The Federal Government should be 
modernized and its operations put on an 
efficient, business-like basis. Services es- 
sential to the public interest should be per- 
formed both adequately and well. Services 
of doubtful necessity should be eliminated. 

2. A strong Congress insures continuance 
of our representative form of government. 
Congressional committees should be prop- 
erly staffed, and legislative machinery should 
be improved so that Congress can handle its 
vast workload without delegating its re- 
sponsibilities to the Federal bureaucracy. 


8. The Federal Government, to be soundly 
financed, requires a taxing system which ex- 
acts from each his rightful share of the to- 
tal burden, and safeguards the incentives 
of individuals to earn and invest and of in- 
dustry to produce under a free market econ- 
omy. The Federal tax base should be as 
broad and fair as possible to assure a steady 
flow of revenue. 

4. Business-type enterprises presently 
owned and operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment should be reviewed as to the efficiency 
and adequacy of their operation, and those 
found to be uneconomically administered 
should be transferred to taxpaying private 
ownership in the interest of better service to 
the people. The Federal Government should 
not enter business fields in competition with 
its citizens. 

5. As much of the Nation’s Government 
as possible should be vested in our town 
halls, our county courthouses and our State 
capitols, because in local self-government 
lies the real strength of our free institutions. 
Not only should Federal intrusion into State 
and local affairs be resisted, but our States 
and communities should see that their serv- 
ices to the public are performed adequately 
and well. 

6. The Federal Government should begin 
immediately to withdraw from the use of 
tax sources properly belonging to the States 
and their local subdivisions. At the same 
time, all Federal grant-in-aid programs 
should be carefully reviewed, and these out- 
lays reduced or eliminated to relieve the 
Federal budget of obligations which more 
properly belong to our State and local gov- 
ernments. 

7. To strengthen further the capacity of 
State and local governments to support their 
public services, Federal property not be- 
ing used in the performance of essential 
Government functions should be returned to 
local tax rolls. 

8. American business, industry, and agri- 
culture should take the initiative in asking 
for a review of all Federal subsidies to pri- 
vate enterprise, to the end that such sub- 
sidies to private enterprise, to the end that 
such subsidies may be curtailed and Federal 
controls attached to them brought to an end. 

9. All branches of the Government should 
make an earnest cooperative effort to accom- 
Plish substantial reductions in expenditures 
and in the total Federal tax burden. 


Statehood for Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of Congress what I believe is a very fine 
statement on the immediate need for the 
grant of Alaska statehood. The state- 
ment, in the form of an essay, won first 
prize and a plaque in a contest spon- 
sored by the Alaska Moose Association. 
The successful contestant was Edwin 
Osbakken, of Sitka, Alaska, High School, 
and the presentation of his award was 
ma upon graduation day, May 16 of 


year. 
The statement follows: 
Way STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA? 


As a citizen of the United States and a resi- 
dent of this vast Territory, I definitely think 
Alaska is ready for statehood. 
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In our studies we are taught how 13 States 
grew to 48 United States. Most of the States 
started as Territories and had a hard time 
to get statehood. Texas had an exception- 
ally hard time. The Lone Star Republic 
with Sam Houston at its head declared 
Texas independent from Mexico and sought 
admission to the United States. The ques- 
tion rose as to whether Texas would be ad- 
mitted as a free or slave State. It took a lot 
of fighting and pull, but the people of Texas 
finally got statehood. 

California also had a hard and trying time 
to get statehood. The Mexican War was the 
end of the American conquest of California. 
It was a conquest initiated by Americans 
who went to till the soil, to trade, or to fol- 
low some mechanical pursuit. Then gold 
was discovered in California and before 2 
years had passed it is estimated that 100,000 
people in search of fortunes had arrived 
there. With this increase in population, 
California wanted statehood. The balance 
of power required California to be a slave 
State, but the people wanted to be admitted 
as a free State. They got what they wanted 
when Henry Clay, the great compromiser, 
came to their rescue and California was ad- 
mitted as a free State. 

The people of California and Texas had to 
fight hard, like the people of all the States 
did, and had quite a struggle to get state- 
hood. Must we, the people of Alaska, who 
were born citizens, and who abide by the 
laws of the United States, lose hope of hav- 
ing some say as to how their country is 
governed? 

Alaska has tried for statehood five times 
and has been turned down each time, but 
the people of Alaska shall keep on fighting 
for statehood. Give us statehood and you 
will soon see fast development of our vast 
resources and a large increase in population 
in Alaska. 

Alaska’s government is not improving. 
The basic organic act for today’s Territorial 
government was set up in 1912. Thirty- 
seven years have passed and there has been 
little improvement in the Territory's gov- 
ernmental status. Some northerners be- 
lieve there is a comparison between the 
actions of the Federal Government and 
Daddy Warbucks, who is always leaving 
Orphan Annie. 

Give Alaska statehood and we will have 
two Senators and a Representative in Wash- 
ington. James Wickersham, the Territory’s 
first Delegate to Congress, indicated how 
helpless Alaska is without a vote in the na- 
tional councils, as shown by the following 
wire to his constituents in 1909: 

“Your Delegate occupies a very niinor posi- 
tion in Washington, despite the fact that he 
represents more coal than the 2 Senators 
and 32 Representatives from Pennsylvania, 
more gold than the 2 Senators and 8 Repre- 
sentatives from California, more fisheries 
than all the Atlantic coast Senators and 
Representatives combined, and more copper 
than Montana's entire delegation.” 

Alaska has been dependent on Congress 
for its economic development. As a Terri- 
tory Alaskans have no sovereign rights. The 
real ruler of Alaska is the United States Sec- 
retary of the Interior. As citizens of a State, 
the people of Alaska would have their right- 
ful and well-earned vote in Congress and also 
have an active role in shaping their Nation, 

The greatest argument against Alaskan 
statehood has been her physical remoteness, 
Radio and airplanes have conquered this 
barrier. It is this conquest of distance which 
makes Alaska vital in global strategy. The 
Japanese have shown us this in World War 
II when they camped on Kiska and Attu 
Islands. From these posts they could have 
bombed all the coast cities of Alaska and 
Canada, 

One of the objections to statehood for 
Alaska has been the sparseness of popula- 
tion. Alaska now has a population greater 
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than 12 States at the time of their admission 
to the Union. 

Alaska continues to be the fastest grow- 
ing region under the American flag. Its 
population as of January 1, 1952, is estimated 
at 153,900, a gain of 20 percent over the 
128,643 persons counted in the 1950 census. 

Alaska can pay for statehood, She is pay- 
ing for it in high freight rates and not get- 
ting it; is paying for it in lost highway and 
farm-aid funds; in lost industries. George 
Sundborg, of the Alaska Development Board, 
has estimated the additional annual cost of 
operations thus: 


eee ROR ES edb SE poate $680, 000 
Public system_ - 250,000 
Care of insane 300, 000 
Fish and game 350, 000 
Governor and secretary 40, 000 
Legislature. 2.~--------~ 25, 000 

T Se a ee 1, 645, 000 


This is a very small additional cost. 

It seems that statehood for Alaska and 
Hawaii is due and overdue. In Alaska, the 
people themselves are the first to admit 
that their’Territory’s economic life lacks bal- 
ance. Its permanent population is too small 
for so vast a land. Alaska’s job opportuni- 
ties are seasonal, and many of its natural 
resources are not fully developed. The peo- 
ple who don’t want statehood for Alaska 
are the big trusts who own interests in 
Alaska but don’t live in Alaska themselves. 
They are taking money and resources out of 
Alaska and not putting anything back into 
the country. We must get statehood so 
these big trusts will no longer be in power. 
With statehood, the owners of business in- 
terests would live in Alaska and pay their 
taxes here. 

To encourage permanent settlement in 
Alaska it will be necessary to establish year- 
round industries, and improve roads, trans- 
portation and communications facilities, 
The Territory's agricultural and industrial 
production must be increased in the interests 
of Alaska's own independence. 

The people of Alaska have voted for state- 
hood. They are sure that the State of Alaska 
would have more political strength than the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Again I say, give us statehood. Being a 
resident of Alaska now, and probably in 
the future, I see many opportunities in 
Alaska, and I have great hopes for its future 
when statehood is granted. 


Korean Veterans 


REMARKS 
EON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope every Member of the 
Congress and the people all over the 
country will read the editorial by Bill 
Cunningham in yesterday’s Boston Her- 
ald. It is a very fine evaluation, I think, 
of the situation regarding the lack of 
interest and the lack of action in Korea, 
I have great admiration for Mr. Cun- 
ningham, because he is a great Ameri- 
can and he never forgets the veterans of 
any wars, and he never forgets the 
veterans of the Korean war today when 
many seem to want to put them in a dark 
closet and let them stay there. If there 
were more like Mr. Cunningham in 
America today the United States would 
be more respected and our men in Korea 


would not be in the sorry state that they 
are in—in fighting and suffering and un- 
happiness—and the families of the Ko- 
rean soldiers and veterans would know 
that everything possible was done to re- 
lieve their terrible anxiety and that 
everything was done to help their sons. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Democrats OR GOP, THERE’s STILL KOREA 
(By Bill Cunningham) 

The political rows are, at least, agitating 
the general team spirit in the opposite cor- 
ners of our national dugout, the Republican 
quarrel, at the moment, being the noisier of 
the pair. It behooves us, however, to re- 
member we're in the world series with a 
wicked curve pitcher, Joe Stalin, out there on 
the hill, Uncle Sam at bat, at least one out on 
our side, and Britain, France, and a pinch 
runner for the rest, named NATO, on base. 

In short, regardless of the fascination and 
fury of the political diversions, we can’t afford 
to take our eye off the ball. The crucial 
game's moving into late innings and we not 
only haven't won it, but none of the volun- 
teer captains seems to have any positive plans 
for getting it won. Our captain of record, 
H. Strikeout Truman, seems not only to have 
quit the game, but, by such things as refusal 
to invoke the Taft-Hartley law in the steel 
dispute even after the Congress has asked 
him to, to be personally on strike against 
the team, itself. 

A quipster recently wrote, “Wonder how a 
woman with a son in Korea and a husband in 
steel feels?“ That's supposed to be funny, 
but how funny is it? It can’t be very funny 
to the mothers, or other loved ones, of 20,000 
United States servicemen who've been killed 
in Korea in 2 years of miserable muddling. 
That’s not even mentioning the 90,000 others 
who've been wounded or captured, most of 
the latter being listed under that term of 
hope that won't really live, and fear that 
won't really die—missing. 

The shocking part about the current presi- 
dential sweepstakes, as far as they've gone, is 
that none of the candidates, including the 
warrior candidate, General Eisenhower, has 
the slightest idea concerning what to do 
about Korea. Maybe that's only natural be- 
cause none had i. hand in starting it. That 
distincti en belongs alone to President Tru- 
man and he long since has proved he knows 
nothing about how to handle it. 


TAFT ANSWER SAME AS NONE AT ALL 


Under the fire of reportorial questioning, 
Senator Tart has frequently the same as said, 
he has no certain answer. Since we are in 
there, and stuck, he says, he thinks the only 
thing we can do is get the best deal we can, 
hold until the South Koreans can be suffi- 
ciently armed and trained and then pull our 
troops out of the miserable place. That’s 
practically the same as no answer at all, 
With the build-up the Reds have been per- 
mitted to make under the phony pretenses 
of a wish to talk peace, they could take the 
rest of Korea in a week, and even leap the 
Chosen Straits for a strike at Japan. 

Tart, however, is no general. Perhaps he 
can be excused. Eisenhower, however, is a 
military genius of record, and he has no an- 
swer to what must be the most pressing 
question of the moment to the mothers of 
America, At least, he didn’t have at Abilene, 
where it was the very first question asked 
him at his first press conference as an 
avowed candidate for the Presidency. He 
said he’d need more information before he 
could reach a conclusion. 

The percentages have changed so com- 
pletely, through the hoodwinking of the 
Russian-suggested armistice, and the gutless 
collaboration of our paragons of patience 
and stupidity that now, even General Mac- 
Arthur says he'd have to make a new study, 
and probably new plans. Coincidentally, 
and characteristically, 2½ years after Mac- 
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Arthur originally proposed it, our Air Force 
this past week massively bombed the Red 
installations that border to Yalu. It wasn’t 
quite “the privileged sanctuary” of the Mac- 
Arthur oratory, but it was essentially the 
same. 

It’s to be noted that, up to the hour this 
is written, neither the Chinese nor the Bus- 
sians promptly declared official war, nor even 
attempted to retaliate in kind, despite the 
formidable air strength they now have. This 
seems to vindicate the MacArthur claim that 
the Russians would have stood clear as of the 
time he was speaking. 

In the past year, however, the one of the 
great talkathon,“ the Reds have moved in 
enough men to outnumber our ground forces 
almost 3 to 1, and our best jet fight- 
ers almost 5 to 1. Why, do you sup- 
pose? Just for the exercise? Who has the 
answer to our best policy now? 

BRITISH HAVEN'T BEEN TELLING TRUTH 


The administration’s supposed to have. 
It’s running the show it started without even 
the constitutional formality of consulting 
the Congress. Its latest constructive con- 
tribution has just taken the form of an ofi- 
cial apology to the members of the British 
Parliament in critical convention assembled 
by our Secretary of State, the Honorable Mr. 
Dean Acheson, delivered in person. 

With hat in hand, he most graciously apol- 
ogized to the distressed and indignant leg- 
islative lieges of Her Majesty for our having 
sent our own planes to try to win what the 
rest of the United Nations have forced us to 
assume as our own war without having first 
asked their kind permission. A dreadful 
mistake has been made somewhere, he said, 
which ranks as the tops in understatement 
of the past several centuries. 

This fawning performance, however, does 
reveal beyond further dispute much of what 
has been the matter. The British, officially 
our allies, have been holding our arm, will- 
ing to sacrifice their own token forces, as 
long as we'd refrain from further antagoniz- 
ing the Chinese and the Russians. They can 
cite their reasons, self-preservation being 
one, British interests in Hong Kong being 
another, prospects of business with both 
countries being a third, and so on, but what 
of our own reasons? Do we stick there 
bleeding away our strength and our sub- 
stance in order that our international pen- 
sioners shall not be annoyed? 

It develops they haven't been telling the 
truth to their people. This isn't to say they 
lied; they just bottled, or neglected to let it 
be known that men are still fighting and 
dying out there. News from London says: 
“The Secretary of State surprised some Brit- 
ish, who had the impression there had been 
practically no fighting in Korea since the 
truce talks started, by telling them casualties 
in the past year had totaled 30,000.“ These 
are mostly our casualties, and therefore, ap- 
parently, don’t count. But they count with 
us 


An added item, almost completely buried, 
even in this country, is that we've practically 
destroyed the thing we are trying to defend. 
That means South Korea. It's almost 
entirely out of business. In addition to the 
170,000 prisoners of war we're feeding, sleep- 
ing, housing and clothing mostly at United 
States taxpayers’ expense, we have more 
than 4,000,000 refugees, or approximately 20 
percent of the population, living in two huge 
refugee camps in the neighborhood of Pusan, 
dependent ertirely upon us, and apparently 
forever. 


INFLATION HAS SLIPPED THE BRIDLE 

It’s not very fancy living but it’s the best 
that can be done because the crowding is 
bad and the accommodations limited. Dis- 
ease is & problem and tuberculosis is loose, 
I'm informed the Army has refused to clear 
the reports concerning tuberculosis, With 
such business as there is, inflation has slipped 
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the bridle. Rice that 6 months ago cost the 
equivalent of $5.95 per 20 litres, now costs 
$12.50, and that’s the smallest rise. Taking 
the prices of the last year before the war at 
100 as an index, prices for food, heat, cloth- 
ing, etc., now run between 4,000 and 5,000. 
Such wages as there are, are something over 
2,000. 

The cost is already great, including the 
cost of human life, rehabilitation costs will 
be enormous, there’s little to gain and al- 
most nothing to save. Yet our honor, our 
face, and the moral obligation to our dead, 
wounded, and are involved. We 
can't write any of that off. Still what do we 
do? Who has the answer? 

Democrats or Republicans, Ike, Taft, Ke- 
fauver, or Whoozis, there’s still Korea. Brit- 
ain’s generously agreed to forgive our 
thoughtlessness in not consulting about the 
bombing after Mr. Acheson’s apology, and 
former British Labor Defense Minister Em- 
manuel Shinwell, after first appealing to 
State in the House of Commons Wednesday 
that British pressure was what caused the 
firing of MacArthur, arose later to expostu- 
late that that’s not what he meant. But 
there’s still Korea. 

While he was at it, Mr. Acheson assured 
our British brothers he would very much wel- 
come a British representative on the U. N. 
truce team. During the explosion follow- 
ing the MacArthur ouster, the charge was 
bitterly made that the State Department 
was mixing into military matters and policy, 
including the beheading of MacArthur. 
Whether that statement concerning a possi- 
ble British addition to the truce team can be 
taken as evidence might depend upon 
whether Mr. Acheson was speaking as an in- 
dividual or officially. There's no doubt, how- 
ever, that a British member is exactly what 
our military doesn’t want. It’s afraid of the 
British attitude, that any friendly overtures 
from such a source would make the Reds just 
that much cockier and harder to deal with, 


NOTHING LATELY FROM GENERAL RIDGWAY 


So there’s Korea—squarely in the laps of 
the Messrs. Truman and Acheson, both, as of 
the moment, slated to walk out and leave us 
with it. That’s not, by any means, all. 
They're due to leave us likewise with their 

of containing communism with a 
world-wide circle of ground forces, plus 
whatever can be organized from frontier 
states supported with our money. 

Nothing much has been heard from Gen- 
eral Ridgway lately. In Washington, they've 
been saying that the Pentagon, now some- 
times referred to as “The Tomb of the Known 
Soldier,” is eagerly awaiting his reports from 
Europe. A factual field soldier, with no 
front and no illusions, he was expected to 
give unvarnished facts, 

Ridgway, it was felt, would get down to 
cases. If he's made any report as yet in de- 
tail, it has been kept confidential. From 
such sources as are available, however, NATO 
seems to have in being, and on order, 
between 25 and 30 divisions in various stages 
of formation and efficiency. 

By the end of this year, the promise is 
25 divisions in the field, with 25 more avail- 
able on 80 days call, and the prospect of 
some 4,000 aircraft. Against this, at the 
moment, Russia is estimated to have 175 
trained and equipped divisions in East Ger- 
many, Poland and the near reaches of Rus- 
sia, with 60 more in the satellite states. 
That’s 235 Red divisions backed with 20,000 
Red air force combat planes. 

It was on figures such as these that Tarr 
based his claim that we should forget ground 
forces and build the mightiest air force pos- 
sible, quit trying to maintain large garrison 
forces in foreign lands, but stand prepared 
to blacken the sky with bombers wherever 
trouble showed itself anywhere on the face of 
theearth. This promptly got him rebranded 
as an isolationist, and General Eisenhower 


even took a crack at him as an amateur 
strategist. 


CONTAINMENT HAS BEEN OUR POLICY 


Regardless of who's right or wrong, the 
concept of containment, which means build- 
ing a fence is, and has been our policy. It 
seems to have worked and it hasn't, for still 
there’s Korea. There’s likewise Indochina, 
where we've sent no men, but we are pouring 
billions, and the situation in Berlin seems to 
be nothing to gamble on. In fact, there've 
been incidents along the whole East-West 
border of Germany. 

From India, by way of Prime Minister 
Nehru, comes word that the Communists 
have real control of China. Nehru appar- 
ently aspires to the role of world peacemaker. 
If you recall, he tried it at New York when 
the Red Chinese delegation came on to har- 
rangue the United Nations. Inclined to see 
the best there is in communism, he sent a 
formal delegation headed by his famous sis- 
ter. It came back and reported noticeable 
progress in construction, land reforms, and 
things of that nature, but it was sickened 
by the brutality, the concentration camps, 
the slave labor, and the executions. 

They also reported, however, that the 
Communists are firmly entrenched, there's 
no chance of a revolution, and that, in short, 
barring a world-wide collapse of commu- 
nism, China is lost to what we know as 
democracy. 

A German prisoner of war held all this 
time in Russia and just sent home reports 
that the Russian cities he saw were being 
fortified, especially with antiaircraft bafter- 
ies, and that the people were being told they 
might be bombed by the American Air 
Force. There are vague reports of harvest- 
ing being rushed in the satellite countries. 
This may mean nothing, even if true, but 
we can’t forget the fact that wars in those 
quarters are usually started after the har- 
vest is in. 

The net of all this—fact, rumor, suspicion, 
confusion, irreparable loss, and improbable 
gain—adds up to the headless, pointless, 
compromised, contradictory, and possibly 
subverted known as foreign policy, 
New and Fair Deal style. It may be fatal 
to forget it while candidates brawl for the 
positions high and low and the press and 
the air are filled with little but their charges, 
claims, and promises, 

Those who made these mistakes should 
be held strictly accountable. They should 
be held criminally accountable, but, of 
course, that won't happen. But the voters, 
all of them, of whatever sort or persuasion 
should hold themselves accountable, remem- 
hering the hard facts, and not being swayed 
by personalities. The political fights are 
interesting, but they're not the real ball 
game, Let's don’t take our eye off the ball. 


House Bill 7376 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I would like to include herein a 
statement I made before Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee on May 23, 1952, in support of House 
bill 7376: 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank the subcom- 
mittee for giving me this opportunity to ap- 
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pear before it to express my views on H. R. 
7376. I wholeheartedly support this bill. 
The stature of the United States is such 
that we most certainly cannot deny the merit 
of this kind of legislation which serves the 
best interests of the United States and the 
best interests of the world. Its twofold pur- 
pose—(1) to provide aid for those escaping 
from the iron-curtain countries, and (2) to 
assist in the resettlement of a substantial 
number of persons from the overpopulated 
areas of Western Europe—is in keeping, not 
only with the great tradition of freedom and 
humanitarianism of our country, but is also 
in keeping with our determination to par- 
ticipate with the rest of the free world to 
keep the world free. I am here because I 
want to go on record in expressing my com- 
plete conviction that H. R. 7376 will be as of 
concrete help to us as will a point 4 or an 
ECA program. 

In this bill we are dealing with people. 
That’s the one fact we must not lose sight 
of, gentlemen, that we are dealing with 
people. 

The passage of this bill will mean more to 
the people inspired by freedom than any talk 
about dollar shortages, or credit extensions, 
or even free trade. The fact that we are con- 
cerned with people, as such, will mean more 
than any talk about economic aid. 

What is the good of our Voice of America 
urging those seeking freedom to leave the 
iron-curtain countries if, when they so leave 
at our urging, they have no place to go? 
Yet, each person who leaves the tyranny of 
the Communist-controlled countries in 
search of freedom is a blow against totali- 
tarianism. It serves as an act of inspiration 
for others. It signifies to the rest of the 
world how intolerable life under a totali- 
tarian state must be, and so strengthens the 
rest of the peoples throughout the world in 
their determination to contain aggression. 
Those who escape—and they are coming in 
at a rate of about 1,000 a month—pour into 
areas already overcrowded. Western Ger- 
many, alone, has almost 9,000 people of Ger- 
man ethnic origin who came from eastern 
Europe after the war. This is destroying the 
stability of Western Germany and retarding 
the progress of Western Germany toward re- 
covery, and, in so doing, diminishes the sup- 
port so necessary to us from Western Ger- 
many in the completion of NATO plans. 

The story of overcrowded countries is an 
old one, but because it is old, it does not nec- 
essarily mean that we cannot move to solve 
that problem. Italy, Greece, Trieste, with 
surplus populations, cannot meet the de- 
mands which we ourselves have placed upon 
them in asking that they join with us in 
containing communism. The problem of 
overpopulation in these countries festers like 
a sore and encourages the growth of sub- 
versive groups. We are billions to 
keep the free countries together in a com- 
mon cause against aggression. I don't be- 
lieve it is asking too much to aid that com- 
mon cause in alleviating the distress of peo- 
ple fleeing from communism and countries 
faced with surplus populations. Aside from 
strengthening the cause of our foreign policy, 
we can, I know, aid immeasurably the wel- 
fare of our country in admitting 300,000 im- 
migrants. We gain their special skills and 
abilities. We gain manpower, the shortage 
of which will soon become more and more 
apparent. We need the unskilled labor as 
well as the specially skilled. We need peo- 
ple on our farms. We need technicians and 
scientific workers. This is a 8-year pro- 
gram, and I think in those 3 years we 
can, together with international action, al- 
leviate those economic and social pressures 
which have grown out of the conditions of 
surplus population and the presence of es- 
capees from Communist control. 
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Of course, I can speak best about the Ital- 
ians. The warmth of personality and the 
culture that the Italians have brought 
throughout the years have contributed to 
the pattern which is America. They have 
helped build the roads, the tunnels, the 
bridges. They have participated in the mak- 
ing of American music and art. The grati- 
tude of Italy and the Italian people, should 
the Congress enact this legislation, will, I 
know, be boundless, and the return to the 
United States will be “as bread cast upon 
the waters.” 

The story is the same for peoples from 
other parts of Europe—the Poles, the Greeks, 
the Lithuanians, the Latvians, the Estoni- 
ans—all of those peoples categoried by this 
bill and who would be afforded relief under 
its provisions. These people would, if given 
refuge, under this bill, not only prove an 
asset to the continued growth of America 
but prove a source of strength as well. They 
would prove a substantial bulwark against 
communism. For these are in the main peo- 
ple who have been in search of freedom. 

I know this because the congressional dis- 
trict which it is my privilege to represent 
is made up of people of many national 
origins. I am proud of them. They make 
up our finest citizens. I believe that if our 
imagination would go beyond numbers and 
we could see before us the faces of these 
people as individuals, we would then under- 
stand the enormous impact legislation of this 
kind can have for people and for peace. 

I would also like to respectfully urge that 
this committee reexamine the date of May 8, 
1945, which is set out in the provisions of 
this bill. It would appear to me that if 
properly examined it would be more equitable 
and just to change the date to September 1, 
1939, otherwise the Baltic peoples would be 
deprived of availing themselves of the very 
law which should be their opportunity for 
emigration to the United States. 


This I Believe—Col. Edward Allen 
Sherman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following script of the recent guest 
appearance of Col. Edward Allen Sher- 
man, brother of the late Admiral Forrest 
Sherman and executive director of the 
Massachusetts Committee for the 
‘Hoover Report, on a recent This I Be- 
lieve program by CBS’ distinguished re- 
porter, Edward R. Murrow: 

Tuts I BELIEVE 

ANNOUNCER. And now, This I, Believe—a 
series of living philosophies presented in 
the hope they may help to strengthen and 
enrich your life. Here is Edward R. Mur- 
row. 

Mr. Murrow. This I Believe. A direct de- 
scendan; on his mother’s side of John Alden 
and Priscilla Mullens and on his father's, 
of Rhode Island Roger Sherman, Col. Ed- 
ward Allen Sherman is an active and dis- 
tinguished American in his own right. 

Like his five brothers including the late 
Admiral Forrest Sherman, he was on active 
service in World War II. At present he 
heads the Massachusetts Committee for the 
Hoover Report. This is what he believes. 


Colonel SHERMAN, I believe that in back of 
the position my country occupies in today’s 
world is an ultimate purpose. World lead- 
ership is not ours by accident nor did we 
seize it by conquest. It is entrusted to us 
to see if we are worthy of it. Along with 
the torch of leadership has been given us 
an awesome responsibility for the onward 
and upward progress of all mankind. 

It was my privilege to be the eldest son 
of a man who taught his six sons a sense 
of personal duty toward God, country, and 
family. In his last hour of this life my 
father’s thoughts were about his six sons 
scattered all over the globe serving their 
country. With such a heritage it natural- 
ly follows that I believe it to be sweet, fit- 
ting and proper for an American to not 
only die for his country but to live for his 
country. 

Being born with freedom of choice I recog- 
nize the importance of the individual soul, 
accept the responsibility for individual 
morality, and assume my share of the total 
burden placed upon the shoulders of those 
who must resolve the problems of today’s 
world. 

Rather than to just sit by and moan about 
the darkness around us I have lit for my own 
use these 10 candles to light me on my way— 
these 10 candles which I describe as my 
personal decalog of civic responsibility: 

I must reexamine the biueprint from 
which our Government was built and rededi- 
cate the strong foundation stones upon 
which it rests. 

I must recognize the inherent dignity of 
the individual which is the basis of democ- 
Tacy. 

I must acknowledge God as the source of 
both our rights and our responsibilities, to 
whom we are grateful for our rights and to 
whom we are directly answerable for our 
responsibilities, 

I must apply the same moral, ethical, so- 
cial, and economic standards that are axio- 
matic in family life to the operation of the 
larger social units. 

I must do my part to regenerate respect for 
properly constituted authority in all social 
areas—home, church, school, community, 
State, and Nation. 

I must assume and exercise the responsi- 
bility that rests upon every citizen for active 
participation in the process of government. 

I must work to make government an effi- 
cient servant rather than a master of the 
people. 

I must help to seek out and destroy the 
power of those who divert and exploit the 
normal functions of government for selfish 
ends or personal gains. 

I must unite with others and participate 
in organized attacks on all those influerces 
that deny the principles for which we stand. 

I must uphold and defend the integrity of 
the economic system that has produced the 
highest standard of living the world has éver 
seen. 

We who live on this earth today have been 
given this tremendous challenge—the task of 


. building a new world and although I am only 


one tiny grain of sand I am part of this 
ultimate purpose, so my daily prayer must 
be for strength and the wisdom I need to 
carry out my obligations—to fulfill the re- 
sponsibility that is mine—my share of the 
ob 


I had a brother who both lived and died 
for his country. The least that I can do is 
live for my country. 

An active militant, participating American 
citizenship contributing freely from all re- 
sources of the heart, soul, and mind can 
bring peace to this fear-ridden world—this 
I believe. 

Mr. Murrow. There's the creed of Col. Ed- 
ward Allen Sherman, of Melrose, Mass., a 
New Englander with deep roots in his coun- 
try’s past, but also with an eye to its future. 
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Public Opinion Survey in the Eleventh 
Illinois District, Northwest Side of Chi- 
cago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 10, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 17, 10,600 questionnaires were sent 
to a representative cross section of the 
constituency of the Eleventh District in 
the northwest side of Chicago, asking for 
their opinions. 

Of this number, 2,097 questionnaires 
were completed and returned, and these 
have been tallied on the basis of per- 
centages of the “yes” and “no” answers, 
eliminating the qualified answers and 
the absence of answers. This repre- 
sents a return of 19.8 percent which, 
under the general principles of sam- 
pling, is considered a very good return, 

The question concerning the policies 
of action in Korea are based upon only 
the affirmative replies to the three parts 
of the question, 

— . —— 


Ves No 


Percent cen 
Do you favor a heavy Federal income e 


tax as an anti. inflation device: 9. 7 90. 3 
Do you want the budget to be bal- 
T 96. 8 3.2 
Do you want the nondefense items 
in the budget trimmed?____. sown) 87.4 12.6 
Are you in favor of raising your me 
tax to balance the budget 11.7 88. 3 
Do vou think that cuts should be 
made in the military and defense 
...... 73.4 26.6 
Do you favor continuation of price 
and wage controls -n.24 38. 7 61.3 
Do you think the present price and 
wage controls have — halt - 
ed Inflation 2.2.5. .22i ees n ne 24.4 75.6 
Do you favor further American eco- 
nomic aid to foreign nations 21.4 78.6 
Do you favor further arms and mili- 
tary aid to pnb nations: 20. 5 73.5 
Do you favor sending American troops 
1 ˙ QQ sete ces 15. 8 84. 2 
Are you in ſa vor of the Armed Forces 
ol the United States serving as 
policemen to the entire world? 3. 8 90. 2 
Do you favor the policy of the secret 
reements of Yalta, Potsdam, 
—— — 2.8 97.2 


mate in the Korean war? 4 2— 
(b) Intensifying the Korean war 
even if it means carrying the 
Korean war to Chinese terri- 
A 
(e) Withdrawal from Korean? 
Do you feel that the Korean “police 
action” will stop communism in that 
part of the word? 
Should America make use of the 
atomic bomb as a war instrument? 
Do you approve of the Truman-Ache- 
son foreign policy in general? 
Are you in favor of the United States 
continuing as a member of the 
United Nations. E 
Speaking generally, would you agree 
that Senator McCarthy ts doing a 
service to the country in hisattempts 
to rid the administration of Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers? 
Do you think the Taft-Hartley law 
should be repealed? .....-.-.-...-.- 
Do you favor giving Federal aid to 
schools? 
Do you favor the health insurance 
rogram as recommended by the 
c 


457 1—— 
45.1 


12.2 
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John Hvasta, the Forgotten Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have called to the atten- 
tion of this House the name of John 
Hvasta. I have referred to this citizen 
of the United States and ex-GI as a for- 
gotten man. I have described him as 
such since it is now almost 4 years that 
John Hvasta was arrested by the Com- 
munist-dominated Czechoslovakian au- 
thorities on trumped-up charges of espi- 
onage and sentenced to 10 years impris- 
onment. The trial of Hvasta, like all 
other Communist proceedings, was held 
in secret. It was a sham and a mockery 
of justice. 

Word reached me at intervals that 
Hvasta was being tortured and torment- 
ed. His family has been seriously con- 
cerned over these and other reports. 
They have heard of Vogeler and of Wil- 
liam Oatis, and of Government inter- 
cession in these cases. They also know 
of the action of Congress in the Oatis 
case. I have kept the family advised of 
the actions of our State Department. 
Of course, I am disappointed that it has 
failed to accomplish his release in al- 
most 4 years. I believe our State De- 
partment should have been more ada- 
mant in its position. It should have 
taken more vigorous steps. 

A resolution, which I introduced, call- 
ing for action by the Congress has not 
as yet been reported. I know that some 
members of the subcommittee of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee have 
expressed keen interest in the plight of 
this forgotten man. I am still hopeful of 
action on their part. 

Mr. Speaker, the family of Hvasta 
wonders and wonders. It wonders why 
Hvasta is being forgotten. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein a letter from 
Steven Hvasta, brother of John Hvasta. 
It speaks eloquently for the Hvastas. 

HILLSIDE, N. J., June 26, 1952. 
Hon. Perer W. Roprno, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ConGressman Roptno: First of all, I 
want to thank you on behalf of my parents 
and myself for your courtesy to us on our 
recent visit to Washington. 

Yes, we have been making frequent trips 
to Washington in the past 3 years, but as 
yet we have not received any positive results 
from them. However, we appreciate very 
much your continuous efforts and those of 
the many other interested Senators and Con- 
gressmen, in my brother's welfare. 

There are a few things that really puzzle 
us, Congressman Roprno. First, whenever 
mention is made of William Oatis, we notice 
that my brother is not included, Is he truly 
a forgotten man, as you say? My brother, 
John Hvasta, is just as much American as 
William Oatis; yet his case is not being given 
the same consideration and backing. 

Secondly, why hasn’t any action been taken 
on the resolution you proposed in Congress 
a few months ago, when veterans organiza- 
tions and public opinion in general is very 
much in support of the steps outlined in it? 


We realize that it is difficult for one person 
to carry the load as you have so admirably 
been doing for the past 3 years, Congress- 
man Ropino, and we sincerely hope that you 
will get strong support from Congress in all 
the future attempts for John's release from 
his false imprisonment. 

As we told you in Washington, we are very 
much concerned about John’s present wel- 
fare as we have not heard from him since 
December 3, 1951. 

Awaiting encouraging news on John’s 
whereabouts and praying for his speedy re- 
lease, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
STEVEN HvaSTA. 


The Late Hon. Robert N. McGarvey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. GRANAHAN 


or PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep sorrow and regret that I 
learned of the death on Saturday of our 
former colleague, Robert N. McGarvey. 

Bob McGarvey represented the west 
Philadelphia district in the Eightieth 
Congress, where he was loved and re- 
spected by all who had the good fortune 
to have known him throughout life. He 
was a man of great courage and with 
strong convictions. He will be missed by 
his many friends throughout Philadel- 
phia, and his associates particularly in 
the field of finance, where he had earned 
an enviable reputation. 

To his wife and family, I extend my 
deepest sympathy and trust that God 
will give them the strength to carry on 
under this great sorrow and bereavement. 


Gov. Earl Warren Attacks Republican 
Right Wing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Governor of California, the 
Honorable Earl Warren, addressed the 
National Press Club here in Washington 
on June 27. Although many Republi- 
can Members of Congress sat at the 
speaker's table, none of them have seen 
fit to include the Governor’s speech in 
our Recorp. The Governor did not 
equivocate in condemning the reaction- 
ary Republicans, their policies, and their 
influence within the Republican Party. 

Of course, the Governor also took the 
Democrats to task. This was to be ex- 
pected from a leading Republican can- 
didate, but I was surprised to hear such 
a high-ranking Republican charge that 
a prominent group in his party would 
“turn the clock back.” Everyone should 
note the Governor’s reference to Re- 
publican misuse of the word “socialism” 
and his call for Republican adherence 
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to platform pledges. The address is 
thought provoking and worthy of care- 
ful study. Under unanimous consent, I 
include it in the Rxconp: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Na- 
tional Press Club, you are very generous 
to invite me to address your organizatio.. 
but you have not helped me to the extent 
of telling me what you would like to have 
me discuss. However, in view of the immi- 
nence of the Republican National Conven- 
tion, I assume that you expect all who have 
any connection with it to make some ob- 
servations concerning it and explain their 
own situation in relation thereto. This I 
will be happy to do if it meets with your 
approval. 

First, I wili say a few words concerning 
my relation to the convention. I am what 
might be properly called a limited candidate 
for the nomination for the Presidency. In 
using the word “limited” I do not imply that 
my candidacy is restricted by any secret 
alliances or understandings, because there 
are none. It is limited only in the sense 
that I have not endeavored to set up a na- 
tional organization to promote my candi- 
dacy throughout the union. I have neither 
solicited nor longed for a campaign fund 
of the magnitude essential for such an or- 
ganization. My entire expenditures will not 
equal the cost of one running of the news- 
paper advertisements that are appearing 
occasionally on a national scale for other 
candidates. 

My approach has been through three di- 
rect primary elections, in Wisconsin, Oregon, 
and in my own State of California—and 
with varying results. In Wisconsin I made 
a good showing. Six of my direct delegates 
were elected, and a change of about 25,000 
votes from the leading candidate to me 
would have given me the entire State dele- 
gation. I believe that if only a little money 
had been spent on my behalf and I had been 
able to do some consistent campaigning there 
I could have accomplished that result. 

In Oregon I did not do well, although I 
received the second highest number of votes 
among the candidates. This was because 
all factions of the party from the most 
liberal to the most conservative got together 
on one candidate. 

In my own State, where a determined 
fight was made against me by the most re- 
actionary elements in the State, who ac- 
cording to impartial observers spent more 
money than was spent in any other primary 
campaign in California history, I polled a 
magnificent vote, spending only a minimum 
amount of money and making only an ex- 
tremely modest campaign. The challenge 
of the opposition was that the election would 
be a test within the party of my govern- 
mental principles and policies. I polled over 
a million votes—more than had ever been 
polled before in the Republican presidential 
primary contest. I won by two to one over 
the opposition. 

I will then go to the convention with 70 
delegates from California, six from Wiscon- 
sin and possibly a few more who are not 
pledged to me but who have indicated they 
might vote for me at the outset. Some 
others have, unsolicited, indicated that they 
may vote for me on a later ballot. 

Now where does that leave me? Probably 
in third place with two front runners, each 
claiming victory on an early ballot. One 
of them must be wrong in his appraisal. 
Both could be wrong, and if so my position 
is not a bad one. Certainly, is it as good as 
I expected it would be when I started. 

Contrary to custom in such matters, I 
have never claimed that I would receive the 
nomination. I make no such claim now. 
All I ask is that my candidacy, though a 
modest one, be considered an honest one, 
without involvement in any other person's 
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candidacy and without any undisclosed pur- 
poses or alliances. If I received such con- 
sideration from the convention I will feel as 
though I have received all I am entitled to. 

I have a personal admiration for all of the 
other candidates and I am prepared to sup- 
port the nominee of the party, whoever he 
may be. 

I do not wish to be in the role of a “king 
maker,” or more accurately a “presidential 
nominee maker.“ I am not interested in any 
other position, and my delegates are not for 
sale, barter or trade. As long as there is a 
chance of my nomination, I shall expect 
them to vote for me. If it should become 
evident to me that there is no such chance, 
I shall release them to act in accordance 
with their consciences. 

I have said this from the beginning. I 
would make this same statement if I thought 
I would have 760 instead of approximately 
76 votes on the first ballot. It is the only 
honorable approach that any candidate can 
make. I will make no further decision on 
this subject except as I am confronted with 
conditions as they exist on the floor of the 
convention. 

Some people do not understand this ap- 
proach, or profess that they do not. They 
refuse to believe that a person can be a 
bona fide candidate unless he is “hell-bent” 
for the nomination. I am not “hell-bent” 
for it. If it should come to me after this 
kind of an effort I would be happy to carry 
the standard of my party, and if elected, to 
serve the people of America to the very best 
of my ability. If the honor and responsibil- 
ity go to someone else, I shall continue to be 
happy in my present work as Governor of 
California. 

Now that is enough talk about one’s self— 
too much in fact, when the affairs of our 
Nation and our party are in the balance. 

I believe with all my heart that our Nation 
needs a change in administration: not a 
partial change, that merely represents a re- 
shuffling of the factional or sectional ele- 
ments of the Democratic Party under a new 
facade, but a complete change that repre- 
sents an entirely new approach, with com- 
pletely new leadership, under a new mandate 
from the American people. Twenty years of 
continuous control of our country by one 
political group are not good for the country. 
On every side we can see deterioration. We 
see an air of proprietorship born of long 
tenure, carelessness, lack of fiscal responsi- 
bility, shoddy conduct—even corruption— 
coupled with ever-increasing centralization 
of administrative power. There is secrecy 
in the handling of the public business, and 
an uncertain, halting, unimaginative and 
sometimes contradictory administration of 
our foreign affairs. All of this has lowered 
the morale of Government to a point where 
it is a matter of universal concern. 

I believe a change of administration would 
be welcomed by the American people, not 
just by Republicans but by most independ- 
ent voters and by a large number of Demo- 
crats. They have a sense of foreboding 
concerning both our foreign and domestic 
affairs. They want stability. They want 
dynamics of administration that are not in 
evidence at the present time. They realize 
that if the Democratic administration does 
not possess these qualities after 20 years of 
incumbency it cannot be expected to de- 
velop them in another 4-year term. I feel 
certain they would vote for a Republican 
administration if the Republican Party offers 
reasonable hope for achieving our national 
aims, both at home and abroad. 

Sometimes, however, I wonder if we are 
traveling full steam ahead to accomplish 
this purpose. I wonder if we are actually 
preparing ourselves for the ordeal between 
July and November—and it will be an ordeal, 
Any party that traditionally starts with a 
handicap against it of 128 southern elec- 
toral votes of the 266 necessary to win, and 
that to be successful must win at least 


three of the five largest doubtful States, can- 
not afford to be complacent about the re- 
sults. Particularly is this true when it has 
but 31 percent of the registered electorate of 
the country. 

There are some danger signs. First, there 
Is the danger of breaking up on the rocks 
of personal bitterness; and, second, the dan- 
ger of limiting our base so drastically that 
it will be difficult to convince the voters of 
America that we are a party of all the 
people. 

In the hectic scramble for the most con- 
servative delegates to the convention, many 
a humanitarian instinct is being driven un- 
derground. Too little is being said of solv- 
ing the problems of 155,000,000 people and 
too much about personalities. Scurrilous 
written propaganda and gossip stories are 
fouling the atmosphere and opening wounds 
that may be hard to heal. 

Sometimes in this scramble it appears that 
we have forgotten our promises in the plat- 
forms of 1944 and 1948. Those who have 
tried to implement either the foreign or do- 
mestic planks of those platforms are too often 
referred to as New Dealers or Socialists, or 
worse. I have had some personal experiences 
in this regard which I will relate to you in a 
few moments. 

We shun the words “conservation,” “social 
security,” “social progress,” “collective bar- 
gaining,” and “civil rights” as though they 
are tainted although they are of respectable 
origin and have long been heralded as guid- 
ing principles of the Republican Party. 

But the question is whether we can shun 
them until convention time and then make 
them a battle cry after convention? I wonder 
what will be said about them this time in the 
platform, 

I wonder if we will repeat our promises of 
former years, or if we will turn our backs on 
social progress as many would have us do. 
One thing we should do above all others—we 
should tell the truth. We should not put one 
thing in the platform and then condemn it 
in performance, 

The Republican Party has never had a left 
wing, for which we can be duly thankful. 
But we do have a withering right wing that 
would, if it could, turn the clock back in 
emulation of what it nostalgically calls “the 
good old days.” The old days, for good or 
ill, are dead and gone. We must live in the 
present. We must look forward to the fu- 
ture. No longer can we live in isolated 
splendor. We must live in the world. No 
longer can any segment of society or of our 
economy be the darling, the whipping boy, 
or the abandoned child of any party of the 
people. All must have the opportunity for 
a place in the sun. 

No longer can any region of our country be 
treated as a distant cousin. Each must 
have an opportunity to develop the limit of 
its potential. Our country, in order to de- 
velop its true strength, must be an inte- 
grated whole. It is a Nation of 155,000,000 
people, each with his hopes and ambitions, 
and each entitled to an opportunity to try 
to achieve them. 

I do not advocate making these things 
possible by any new philosophy of govern- 
ment, by any new approaches, I want to see 
them accomplished through good old-fash- 
ioned Republican principles as solemnly de- 
clared by Republican National Conventions 
in their platforms. 

I wonder how many of you have recently 
read the platforms of 1944 and 1948. They 
are good reading. They are inspiring. I 
commend them to you. The question is: 
Are we to abide by them? The reason I ask 
this question is that so many people consider 
the things done for them by Government 
as social progress, and what is cone for others 
as socialism. They represent that kind of 
thinking which Lincoln said cannot distin- 
guish between a horse chestnut and a chest- 
nut horse. I read an editorial a few days 
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ago in one of our fine newspapers of the 
West that struck me as significant. It typi- 
fies this kind of thinking, (Read editorial 
from Sacramento Bee.) 

On the same day I also read an article 


in one of our national magazines bearing 


upon an important phase of our national 
life. It is not long and I will read it. 
(Read article from Newsweek.) 

Does this not point up problems of the 
people—health, education, social condi- 
tions? I had a third one bearing on the 
lack of employment opportunity for people 
of certain racial origin. I have misplaced 
it, but it too points out one of the great 
inequalities of our national lite. 

Now, all of these problems are adequately 
covered in our platform. But if one follows 
those platforms he is roundly condemned by 
a segment of both parties. We can't do it 
as a political party and win. We can’t do it 
as a Republic and succeed. 

Unfortunately, the public does not always 
understand the issue because an oblique ap- 
proach is too often made against any effort 
to remedy conditions. Jf an effort is made 
to do so nationally in accordance with the 
party platform, it is argued that it is a mat- 
ter for the States, and when initiated by 
the States, that it is a matter for the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I am not pessimistic. My party is not the 
only one beset by these difficulties. Both 
parties have them. My point is, I don't 
want the Republican Party to succumb to 
them. I want it to face squarely every prob- 
lem of American life. I want it to be un- 
ashamed to admit each problem and work 
for its solution. I want people in every 
walk of life to believe the Republican Par- 
ty is interested in their welfare. I believe 
we can best accomplish that result by keep- 
ing in mind before and during the conven- 
tion what our problem is to be afterward, 


Ancient Order of Hibernians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to enclose 
a copy of the resolutions of the last 
biennial State convention of the Massa- 
chusetts Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
1 at Boston, Mass., June 7-8, 

952: 


Resolved, That we the delegates to the 
biennial State convention of the Massachu- 
setts Ancient Order of Hibernians in Amer- 
ica, assembled in Boston, Mass., June 7-8, 
1952, do hereby propose for adoption the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

I. Resolved, That we again renew our 
spiritual allegiance to His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, the vicar of Christ on earth, reaffirming 
our loyalty to our sovereign pontiff in a trou- 
bled world; and we pledge our support to our 
Holy Father in his untiring efforts to bring 
about a lasting peace based on justice and 
mercy among nations of the world; and we 
pray Almighty God to shower His choicest 
blessings on His Holiness to give him health 
and strength to carry on the arduous duties 
of his sacred office for many years to come, 

II. Resolved, That we again profess our 
sincere loyalty to the United States and all 
the constituted authorities founded thereon, 
to show the undying love we have for the 
land that welcomed our forefathers years 
ago, which love is shown by the resplendent 
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records of accomplishments by the Irish on 
the field of battle and in their daily lives; 
and we pledge our Hibernian efforts to the 
task of defending the United States against 
atheistic communism and all other totali- 
tarian movements of aggression. 


III. Resolved, That we express our sincere 


thanks to our beloved national chaplain, His 
Excellency, Most Rev. Richard J. Cush- 
ing, D. D., for his many public pronounce- 
ments made in defense of the church against 
communism, injustice, and aggression every- 
where; and we commend him for the con- 
tinued promotion of the daily recitation of 
the family rosary over the radio networks, 

IV. Resolved, That we deeply deplore the 
ever-mounting evils of divorce, birth control, 
planned parenthood, the lack of parental re- 
sponsibility in the home, the failure to 
properly train children in the love of God, 
which have resulted in the broken homes 
and the juvenile delinquency of this gen- 
eration, and we hereby rededicate ourselves 
to the sanctity and integrity of the Chris- 
tian family home. 

V. Resolved, That we hereby denounce 
those programs on television which tend to 
corrupt the morals of our youth by indecency 
in dress, speech, and actions, and we charge 
our brother members to be ever on the alert 
to bring any such transgressions of decency 
to the attention of the sponsors of the pro- 
grams; and further we condemn the preva- 
lence of the uncensored so-called comics 
and obscene literature. 

VI. Resolved, That we go on record as being 
opposed to any cutting down of the services 
of the Veterans’ Administration and the 
elimination of the Veterans’ Administration 
Medical and Surgical Department that would 
thus deprive our brother veterans of the 
services to which they are entitled. 

VII. Resolved, That we sympathize with 
the many nations of Europe and Asia behind 
the iron curtain who have been forced to 
yield their right of self-determination to the 
ruthless power of Soviet Russia. 

VIII. Resoived, That we hereby denounce 

and condemn communism as the greatest 
threat to our church, our country, and our 
race. 
IX. Resolved, That in view of present con- 
ditions we again condemn all bigoted and 
un-American attempts to deprive children 
attending parochial, religious, and private 
schools of the advantages conferred upon 
children attending public schools through 
the use of bus transportation, lunch subsi- 
dies, and other health and welfare facilities 
provided by public funds. 

X. Resolved, That we reaffirm and support 
anew the efforts of our honored order and 
the liberal members of the Massachusetts 
general court in seeking to establish the 17th 
of March, St. Patrick's Day, and the anni- 
versary of the evacuation of the British from 
Boston in 1776, as a State holiday. 

XI. Resolved, That we go on record as 
favoring the elevation of the office of Irish 
consul in Boston to the status of consul 
general because of the large number of peo- 
ple of Irish blood in New England who have 
manifested their great interest in the needs 
and problems of Ireland. 

XII. Resolved, That because the essence of 
democracy is the inherent and God-given 
right of a people to determine freely the 
manner in which they are to be governed, 
and because the authority for this self- 
determination is vested in the nation itself, 
and because partition, although steadfastly 
opposed, was imposed over the vigorous pro- 
tests of an overwhelming majority of the 
Irish people; we hereby denounce the Eng- 
lish Government for the unjust dismem- 
berment of Ireland, which by its setting up, 
subsidizing and supporting has engendered 
hatred among the people of the different re- 
ligious beliefs of that area and we accuse the 
so-called government of Northern Ireland as 
a ruthless and bigoted despotism because if 


deprives the nationalist population of every 
right enjoyed by free peoples. 

XIII, Resolved, That we hereby rededicate 
ourselves to the cause of ending the artificial 
and unjust partition of Ireland to the end 
that Ireland may regain her ancient posi- 
tion among the nations of the world, a com- 
plete and independent Republic of Ireland, 
one and indivisible. 

“XIV. Resolved, That we hereby protest and 
condemn any disbursements of American 
taxpayer’s moneys as gifts, credits, or bene- 
fits to the English Government so long as it 
continues to exercise its tyrannical control 
over the six northern counties of Ireland. 

XV. Resolved, That we instruct our sec- 
retary to communicate our best wishes and 
congratulations to Sean O'Kelly on his unan- 
imous reelection as President of the Irish 
Republic. 

XVI. Resolved, That we again renew our 
devotion to the principles of our order— 
friendship, unity, and Christian charity— 
and our loyalty to the constitution and by 
laws, and rededicate ourselves to promoting 
the best interests of the Massachusetts An- 
cient Order of Hibernians in America. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. Frank Kean, National Treasurer, 
Chairman; Rev. Michael J. Houlihan, 
State Chaplain; Rev. Florence J. Don- 
ohue, Hampden County Chaplain; 
Paul E. Tierney, National Director; 
Jeremiah E. O'Neil, Bristol County; 
Dennis J. Lynch, Hampden County; 
Thomas H. Buckley, Middlesex County; 
Michael Cunnane, Plymouth County; 
Mark L. Morrison, Suffolk County; Ed- 
ward P. Healy, Worcester County, Res- 
olutions Committee. 


This is to certify that the Massachusetts 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, in 
convention assembled at Boston, Mass., on 
June 8, 1952, unanimously accepted the above 
resolutions and ordered them included in 
the minutes of the convention, 

THOMAS C. PHILLIPS, 
State Secretary. 


That We May Continue To Enjoy Freedom 
Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, as we approach the most American of 
our holidays, it is well for us to think 
of the true import of July 4. It is our 
day of independence, our day to rededi- 
cate ourselves to the cause of freedom. 
The freedom which we cherish is not 
merely license; but it is freedom under 
God’s discipline. Only as we live under 
such discipline will it be possible for us 
to gain, secure, and retain true free- 
dom. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, 
I include the following splendid editorial 
from the June 29 edition of the Florida 
Times-Union: 

THat We May Continve To ENJOY 
FREEDOM UNDER Gop 

This being the week of the Fourth of 
July, people in the United States will hear 
a great deal about the need for preserving 
their traditional way of life. 

The occasion for this kind of talk will 
be the gradual movement of our Govern- 
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ment toward the social welfare state, a trend 
this is believed to be robbing the American 
people of their freedoms. 

N a word that is spoken in this vein 
wil be superfluous. Governmental regimen- 
tation of business and paternalism in the 
administration of our national affairs de- 
mand that the American people concern 
themselves about these encroachments upon 
their liberties. 

At the same time, it might also be well 
for Americans to pause and think upon an- 
other theme that is being injected into the 
Independence Week observance by Governor 
Fine of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvanians are 
being asked by their Governor to stress a 
“freedom under God“ observance during the 
period June 27-July 4. Spiritual empha- 
sis,” he declares, “is essential to a revival 
of the original spirit of Independence Day.” 

The freedom that we enjoy “under God” 
in the United States is the disti g 
feature of our national existence. It is this 
essential quality that differentiates our way 
of life from that which is led by people who 
live under the dictatorship of Soviet totali- 
tarianism. 

In Russia, the individual is considered a 
pawn of the state. He is a subject of a 
governmental philosophy that makes a God- 
head of the state. The American way of 
life gives dignity to the human soul. 

The “In God We Trust” philosophy of 
government in the United States is pred- 
icated on one of the basic freedoms which 
some day may be denied to the American 
people if they do not remain on guard to 
preserve their national heritage. The right 
to worship a Divine power, as we under- 
stand him, is inherent in the design and 
purpose of the American Government. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania is making 
a timely plea in asking the people of his 
State to appreciate more fully the value 
of the spiritual strength upon which our 
national existence rests. It will take some- 
thing like this to help withstand the on- 
slaughts of the Godless ideology, the phi- 
losophy of dialectic materialism, that is 
threatening to engulf the world. It will 
take people consecrated to the principle of 
“freedom under God” to save the American 
way of life from the fanatical and purpose- 
ful few who are dedicated to the religion of 
communism. 

“Freedom under God” means the privilege 
to worship according to the dictates of our 
own conscience. It is a theme in keeping 
with the spirit which gave the God-fearing 
founders of our Republic the strength to 
fight, bleed, and die for the things which 
they held dear. 


The Federal Grand Jury: Its Powers and 
Duties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an outstand- 
ing address entitled “The Federal Grand 
Jury: Its Powers and Duties,” delivered 
by the Honorable Anthony W. Fitzgerald, 
counsel of the Federal Grand Jurors’ 
Association for the Eastern District of 
New York, at the monthly meeting of 
the association on November 26, 1951. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that the addres. is estimated to make 
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approximately three and one-third pages 
of the Recorp, at a cost of $280. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May I also mention, by way of prelimi- 
nary remarks, that anything I may say to- 
night should not—indeed, must not—be 
construed as an attack, direct or by im- 
plication, on any United States attorney or 
district attorney, now or in the recent past 
in office in this area. Men of the caliber of 
Frank Hogan, Miles McDonald, Frank Parker, 
Irving Saypol, Myles Lane need no endorse- 
ment from me. They are all outstanding 
men in their jobs, with splendid and en- 
viable records in public office, and it would 
be impossible for anyone to slander public 
officials of their character. 

"TEN * . * * 

The grand jury (or grande inquest, as 
it is termed anciently in England) has been 
termed “* * * the last stronghold of in- 
itiative by the layman in criminal law, for 
regardless of the wishes of the district at- 
torney or of the judge, the grand jury, on 
its own motion, can take steps against crim- 
inals and misconduct by public officials.” 
Those words were spoken by one of the great- 
est prosecutors we have ever had in the city 
of New York—our own Goy. Thomas E. 
Dewey. 

* * s * * 

A Federal district court judge in Hoffman 
v. United States remarked as recently as last 
July: “The most valuable function of the 
grand jury has been not only to examine 
into the commission of crimes but also to 
stand between the prosecutor and the ac- 
cused.” 

To me, gentlemen, the powers and duties 
of the grand jury—and the kernel of any 
remarks 1 make here tonight—are thrillingly 
set forth. in the very wording of the oath 
you—and I—took on that impressive oc- 
casion when we first became grand jurors. 
(I will cite the foreman’s oath) : 

“You as foreman of this inquest for the 
body of the eastern district of New York do 
solemnly swear that you shall diligently 
inquire and true presentment make of all 
such matters and things as shall be given 
you in charge. The Government’s counsel, 
your fellows’ and, your own you shall keep 
secret. You shall present no one for envy, 
hatred, or malice; nor shall you leave anyone 
unpresented through fear, favor, affection, 
hope of reward or gain. But you shall pre- 
sent all things truly as they come to your 
knowledge, according to the best of your 
understanding. So help you God.“ 

Thos3 stirring words, gentlemen, have 
come down to us generation after generation 
from the earliest days of the grande inquest; 
they express better than any halting words 
of mine the powers and the obligations each 
one of you had as grand jurors. 

* * s * * 

“The grand jury is a rubber stamp of the 
district attorney; it is putty in his hands.” 
Many of you will recognize therein words 
uttered by a former mayor of this great city 
of ours. 

* * * * * 

“The grand jury is cumbersome, costly, 
easily replaceable with the ‘information’.” 
The information, you know, is a device by 
which an official signs a complaint, under 
oath, that X has committed a certain crime. 

The first point to consider is that of 
statistics. Now, I don’t have to tell you, in 
the light of the Gallup poll, how careful 
one has to be with using mere numbers, 
They can be twisted to mean almost any- 
thing. But I believe you will be impressed, 
if not startled, when I tell you that our 
grand jury indictment system is used only 
in the Federal courts and in 22 out of the 
48 States. Morse in the Oregon Law Re- 
view made a study of the grand jury some 


years ago, and discovered that 19 States, 
among them some which lawyers regard as 
“busy” States—California, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Washington—have the ‘alternative 
method,’ this is, either the indictment 
(grand jury) procedure or the information 
is used, with a noticeable tendency to let 
the grand jury idea slide into disuse “ in- 
nocuous desuetude” I have seen it called 
and final death. 

The second argument for abolishing the 
grand jury might find support in a fairly 
recent rule (7b) in our own Federal courts. 
Under that rule, a defendant may waive 
his rights in any criminal case except a 
capital one, and be prosecuted on infor- 
mation. That means that the vast bulk of 
cases you hear in the grand jury room— 
robbing of post boxes, violations of nar- 
cotics laws—could be removed from your 
consideration and the grand jury would be 
called in only in cases where the penalty 
is death. 

A third argument could be drawn from 
opinions expressed by Federal judges them- 
selves. Not all are in favor of the grand 
jury. Some moths ago a Federal district 
court judge scolded a grand jury in San 
Francisco and told them flatly they were 
not an investigative body and could take up 
only cases presented to them by the United 
States attorney. Of course, that judge could 
not have been more wrong. You may think 
me extremely presumptuous to stand here 
and pass a remark such as that—but when 
I finish tonight, I think you will agree with 
me that that judge ought to review his 
grand jury law too. 

Lastly and to me most compelling and 
dangerous of all is the argument that the 
motherland of the grand jury, the seat and 
origin of much of our law, has herself 
abolished the grand jury as costly and use- 
less as recently as 1933; I refer of course, 
to England. 

It is for you grand jurors tonight to weigh 
the evidence I present to you in favor of 
the grand jury system; you will decide 
whether we should keep this priceless her- 
itage or not. 

* . * . + 


Perhaps it might be a good idea for us 
to review a few fundamentals of grand jury 
law? Again, remember what I said at the 
start of my talk: you must excuse me if 
I sound at times like a law school professor; 
I can’t help it after teaching so many years 
at Brooklyn Prep and Fordham. 

Til begin with a silly question: Why is 
the grand jury called “grand” and why is it 
called a “jury?” : 

Well, let's take up “jury” first. “Jury” 
comes from a Latin verb “jurare” meaning 
“to swear, to take an oath.” And an oath, 
what is an oath? It is simply a calling upon 
God—under whatever name you may wor- 
ship Him, whether at Mass or in meeting or 
in synagogue—to witness the truth of what 
we say or the good faith of our pursuing a 
line of conduct. I repeat, an oath calls upon 
our Maker solemnly, meaningfully, in these 
days cf skepticism. Applying it to jury, a 
jury is therefore a sworn body of men, who 
have said in the name of God that they will 
perform their duty according to the best of 
their belief. 

How about other types of juries? As pro- 
fessional grand jurors, whose avocation is 
Jury service, you must know some of these: 

First of all, the sheriff’s jury. Now, there’s 
a jury many people never heard of—and I 
include many lawyers. It’s an archaic or 
obsolescent type, surely. It is a group of 
jurors drawn from the petit jury panel, I 
believe, and it deals with oddities such as 
lunacy proceedings and determines whether 
an amount of penalty should follow on de- 
fault Judgments or be assessed for damages 
caused by an injunction. 

Then there's the coroner’s jury. All of us 
have read English whodunits, you know, the 
stiff on the floor in the library of the duke's 
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castle, and the coroner, a medical sort of 
persons, calls a group of dull citizens who nod 
their heads at the corpse and find him good 
and dead “of causes unknown, by persons or 
person unknown.” You know all the time 
that “the butler done it.” We still have 
them up-Siate, I believe, and in other States, 
but here in New York City the medical ex- 
aminer has replaced the coroner—and is 
much more efficient. 
* * * = a 


s for the auditing jury: They exist in 
California and Georgia, I understand. The 
auditing jury considers at stated intervals 
the accounts and official conduct of public 
officers, It does no routine grand jury busi- 
ness; it is a peculiar grand jury with its own 
counsel and it checks on public officials 
Gnly 2 ©: 6, 

The matrons’ jury is one you should not 
forget. In an age of more propriety than 
ours, when mere males such as we were sup- 
posed to notice nothing, the matrons’ jury 
was used to determine whether a “female” 
was in what was then called a delicate con- 
dition. For example, a defendant female 
might plead pregnancy as an excuse for not 
being put in the jug and the matrons’ jury 
determined that, er, issue, decisively. 

Blue ribbon juries are a commonplace to 
us here. A group of select jurors to hear 
complicated cases. How the Commies hate 
the idea of select“ anything. They would 
prefer a group of morons in our courts. 

“Petit” jury you know well—it is the little 
jury. Why little“? Well, because the 
“grand” jury is the big one. The grand jury 
has 23 members; the petit 12 or less. 

So, trying to formulate a definition of 
“grand jury,” it is a body of persons chosen by 
lot at stated periods from qualifi- residents 
of a district and sworn before a district 
court, to inquire of crimes committed in or 
triable in the district. 

Lastly, as for run-away jury, there is no 
such animal. You look askance at me? I 
repeat, gentlemen, there is no such thing as 
a run-away grand jury—unless you are using 
newspaper terminology for a grand jury 
which has determined to employ the great 
powers inherent in it by right of law and 
custom and marches forward to find out the 
whole truth, even in the teeth of opposition 
by district attorney or judge. Are those 
words, that language too strong for you? 
Wait a short while and I'll prove their truth 
to you. 

I would like to spend a few moments on 
the historical background of the grand jury. 

Do you know that the first grand jury 
treason case (that I could find) dates from 
1584, when Queen Bess was ruler of England? 
That was the case called in the musty old 
lawbooks Indictment Upon the Statute of 
News, a Kings Bench case. You recall the 
name of Archbishop Cranmer, sometime 
friend of the obese Henry VIII, who (Cran- 
mer) was later beheaded by Mary? Maybe 
you know from English history the name of 
Edward Campion, a Jesuit priest, slain for 
religious reasons? Well, a good burgher 
passed the remark “Campian (sic) was not 
executed for treason but for religion, and 
he was as honest a man as Cranmer.” The 
speaker was promptly arrested for high trea- 
son and the case was laid before a grande 
inquest. In the exact words of the case— 
and pardon my pedantry, but I love to spout 
sonorous Latin: The bill was endorsed ‘billa 
vera’ (get that, gentlemen, a ‘true bill’ of 
today) but whether ista verba prolata fuer- 
unt malitiose, seditiose or e contra, igno- 
ramus’.” That is, the reviewing court could 
find no proof of sedition (treason) or malice 
in the words and the indictment was dis- 
missed. 

I found an early case (in 1612 when James 
I was gloriously ruling) that was the earliest 
example of “jury fixing.” Therein—Scarlet’s 
case, 12 County Reports 98, to give you the 
legal citation—one Robert Scarlet was known 
to the sheriff to be a malicious man and so 
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the official left Scarlet’s name off the list of 
the panel. But Scarlet—a seventeenth cen- 
tury crook if I ever read of one—connived 
with the court clerk who “read the panel” 
and got his name on the.list and finally 
entered the grand jury room as one of the 
group. He then personally accused some 17 
citizens of the district of various crimes and 
through his false testimony to his fellows 
on the jury, succeeded in getting 17 indict- 
ments through. Later, the truth was found 
out and Scarlet was fined and imprisoned 
and the indictments quashed. 


One more old English case I think you will 
find of interest, the famous Stephen Col- 
lege case. College was a London carpenter, 
accused of treason. Lord Chief Justice 
North compelled that the grand jury hear 
all the testimony in open court. All the 
witnesses swore fluently that College had 
committed treason. The jury then de- 
manded that the witnesses be heard pri- 
vately and in the sanctity of the grand jury’s 
chambers the testimony was reversed in Col- 
lege’s favor. The body then refused to in- 
dict as “they had given their verdict accord- 
ing to their conscience and would stand by 
it.” Their foreman, Milmore, was later haled 
before the infamous Star Chamber on a 
false charge, was imprisoned in the Tower 
and later fled abroad. 

In colonial America, you are surely fa- 
miliar with the Zenger case here in New 
York. Remember how the English Governor 
Cosby got mad when Zenger made fun of 
him in a newspaper and demanded that a 
grand jury indict him? Of course, the jury 
stood its ground and defied the pomp and 
circumstance of the governor. And in Penn- 
sylvania, the Oswald case. Oswald, a printer, 
criticized the conduct of certain State su- 
preme court judges. They demanded that 
the grand jury indict him for libel but the 
grand jury, though reprimanded in open 
court, refused. 

* a — s . 

Now, you have been very patient, and you 
are beginning to look like one of my old 
German classes at 5 minutes to 3 on a hot 
afternoon. So, I would like to ask you pro- 
fessional grand jurors” a few questions on 
common terms you hear bandied about a 
grand-jury room. Let’s see if you recognize 
and know the meaning of these. You should. 

What is an indictment? Let me pause a 
moment while you think it out. According 
to the Hendricks case in 16 Federal Reporter 
2d 951, it is a finding by a grand jury that 
reasonable grounds exist to believe that a 
crime has been committed by X. 

All right; now, what evidence warrants an 
indictment? It is such as prima facie (law- 
yer talk for “at first glance”) and ex parte 
(meaning “one-sided”), if uncontradicted or 
unexplained, would justify conviction by a 
trial jury, overcome the presumption of X’s 
innocence and substantiate X’s guilt beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 

Do you know what a waiver of immunity 
is? Vaguely? You should understand it. 
Remember that under our Constitution, 
article V of the Bill of Rights, no person 
“shall be compelled in any criminal case to 
be a witness against himself.” So if the 
grand jury calls X, who may turn out to be 
a defendant, it is best to make him sign a 
waiver of immunity; otherwise what he says 
can never be used against him on a later 
trial. 

„ . . . * 

It might be interesting also for us to spend 
a few moments in considering what the legal 
and constitutional background of the grand 
jury are. In the first place, the grand jury 
is enshrined in our Federal Constitution, 
article V of the Bill of Rights, which states: 
“No person shall be held to answer for a 
capital or other infamous crime unless on a 
Pa or indictment of a grand jury 

% except in certain specified mili- 


tary cases. Now, those are fine words; but 
what do they mean? “Capital” (Latin 
caput) refers to your head. It refers to 
those crimes for which you would lose your 
head under ancient English law, crimes 
punishable by death. Infamous crimes? 
Those generally are crimes punishable by 
death or penitentiary imprisonment or hard 
labor (Ex parte Wilson (114 U. S.)) Pre- 
sentments“ are obsolete in modern Federal 
practice. 

Now, the grand jury is also governed by 
the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure and 
parts of the United States Code, especially 
title XVIII. Such questions as these are 
answered in the rules: 

Does the United States attorney remain in 
the jury room during deliberations? No. 
Federal rule 6 (d) limits attendance to the 
jurors alone. But don’t be surprised when 
I tell you that formerly the district attorney, 
as the Federal attorney was then Called, 
was allowed to remain even during delibera- 
tions of the body if requested, and I empha- 
size the last two words, for it was even 
then within the power of the grand jury to 
demand his absence. See Ex parte Critten- 
den in Federal Cases of 1832 on this. 

Is disclosure of matters discussed forbid- 
den by law or is it a custom? Rule 6 (e) 
forbids such disclosure, except in certain 
specified instances and then only through 
the court. It might surprise you to learn 
that in some other Federal districts, no less 
than 33 out of 85 witnesses too are silenced. 
This seems to me to be manifestly unfair 
to a defendant—and to his counsel prepar- 
ing a case. But it is the custom in more 
than one-third of our Federal courts, 

We have already said that a defendant 
can waive indictment if it is not a capital 
case. Remember “capital” refers to the head, 
to the death penalty. You might like to 
know that there are cases backing up the 
defendant's right to waive a jury trial (Pat- 
ton, 281 U. S.), to waive double jeopardy 
(Trono, 199 U. S.), and to waive his right to 
have counsel (Johnson, 304 U. S.). 


* * * * - 


Now you have frequently heard of the 
dual power of the grand jury, and I wonder 
whether we realize clearly what that phrase 
means. Let me use a simple, and I might 
add not original, simile. The grand jury is 
both a sword and a shield: a sword in that 
it is an arm of the court in investigating 
wrongdoers and bringing them to justice; a 
shield in its protection of the individual 
against unjust prosecution. Of the latter, 
more anon. 

What are the springs, the sources of its 
power? Remember, now, as I discuss 
“power,” there is also a correlative duty“ 
that’s true generally in life, isn’t it? You 
have the right to the franchise; so you 
should vote. Here are some of the sources 
of the power of the grand jury: 

First, the grand jury issues its own “proper 
subpena.” I do not refer to the so-called 
request subpena of the DA, the “come-over- 
mya-house-and-take-it-over kind“; I refer 
to the mandatory, unmistakable, compelling 
document which issues out of the grand jury 
itself. Have you even seen one? Here it is 
[holding one up]. Let me read you a few 
lines: 

“United States Grand Jury Subpena: The 
President of the United States of America 
to John Witness, Greeting: We command 
you, that all and singular business and ex- 
cuses being laid aside, you and each of you, 
appear and attend in your own proper per- 
sons before the Grand Inquest of the body of 
the people of the United States of America in 
and for the Eastern District of New York, 
etc., to testify and give evidence, etc.” 

Second, the proceedings of the grand jury 
are secret and solemn in nature. They are 
far different from the fanfare of televised 
congressional investigation, the glare of 
lights, the snapping of photographs, and all 
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the attendant publicity and excitement; 
here we have the conclusion of ages of ex- 
perience in law that the best psychological 
background for making a witness tell the 
whole truth is the calm and quiet and or- 
derliness of the grand jury room. Which 
procedure would you prefer, were you a wit- 
ness? I think you would vote for that of the 
grand inquest. So secret are the delibera- 
tions and minutes of the grand inquest that 
only in exceptional cases is examination of 
them allowed; for example, if there has been 
fraud or misconduct in the jury room or 
improper impanelment or a serious invasion 
of a defendant’s constitutional rights. 

A third source of power is that you, as a 
grand juror, cannot be questioned or pun- 
ished for your opinions in the jury room, nor 
punished even for a failure to indict. Oh, 
of course, you can be punished, in the sense 
of being tossed off a grand jury for willful 
misconduct in the jury room—I have some- 
where an early Utah case where a grand juror 
used to come plastered to the courthouse 
and had to be politely eased away from it, 
And you can be punished for perjury, too, as 
can be readily understood. 

Fourth, I think there is a tremendous 
source of power in the frequent changes of 
personnel in the grand jury. Its members 
are drawn from every walk of life, with the 
stress on intelligence, not on wealth or power 
or famous name—although these in them- 
selves are not wrong by any means—and the 
generally short term of service of the grand 
jury insures there will be no evolving bu- 
reaucracy, no self-perpetuating group, no 
campaign of spite or favoritism. 

Coupled with that idea is a fifth concept. 
I refer to the number of the body, 23. 
One might bribe one or three or five or seven 
grand jurors, but it is inconceivable how 
23 could be tempted to violate their oath. 

In sixth place I put the fact, expressed 
and reiterated in Hale v. Henkel (201 U. S.). 
that no formal charge is required against 
anyone to compel a witness to testify. That 
is because the grand inquest is an inquiring, 
a probing, an investigatory body which in a 
sense can fish around for evidence in a wide 
pool before it lands a definite criminal in 
the net of the law. 

My seventh point, one to which I will refer 
shortly, is the investigatory power of the 
grand jury. 

Now, class, let’s hold a question and answer 
period again. 

Can the grand jury exclude the district 
attorney from the room at any time? Yes, 
it can, any time it wishes to take counsel on 
a matter. My authority? Federal rule 6 (d). 

Must a grand jury remain in the room at 
the pleasure of the United States attorney? 
Again, no. Let me cite to you, let me read 
you the actual words of a Federal judge in 
United States v. Philadelphia, etc. (227 Fed- 
eral 206): “While business is actually pend- 
ing and unfinished before a grand jury, it 
may (now get this), at its own instance, ad- 
journ to meet at a later day, either to suit 
its own convenience, or that of the prose- 
cuting attorney, at his request,” and I under- 
line the last three words, gentlemen. Does 
that answer the question? I’ll say it does. 

Can the President of the United States in- 

terfere with the proceedings of the grand 
inquest? Does that sound schoolboyish, 
silly? Well, I have a case on that too, In 
the matter of Miller, an Indiana case in 
1878, the grand jury was investigating an 
embezzlement in a bank. The district at- 
torney (Federal, of course) got orders from 
President Rutherford B. Hayes not to prose- 
cute a certain individual or bring evidence 
against him before the grand jury. This 
the body reported to the presiding Judge, 
who stated: “Your oath governs. * 
The President may, if he feels so citing’. in- 
terfere, even in advance of indictment, by 
exercising the pardoning power. In no other 
way has he the slightest authority to control 
your action.” 
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Now, gentlemen, supposing a grand jury, 
on its own motion, has indicted X; can a 
Federal judge refuse to issue a warrant for 
4x? No; that was the point decided in the 
Wingert case Ex parte U. S. 287, U. S. 241, 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. There the 
judge was smartly slapped by his superiors 
who reversed him and ordered that a warrant 
issue. 

Suppose a DA refuses or neglects to act; 
what can the grand jury do? I have two 
local instances of what a grand jury has 
done: one, the Paul Wendel case, where pros- 
ecuting officials fumbled the ball for months 
to get an indictment and the Federal grand 
jury in Newark began an inquiry on its own 
hook and handed up five indictments charg- 
ing conspiracy. That was in April 1936, not 
back in the days of King James or Queen 
Bess. And two, on the county level, the 
occurrences of 1934 in New York County: 
remember that the DA, Dodge, had a grand 
jury inquiring into the policy racket and after 
11 months’ work reached a stalemate? Re- 
member how the grand jury demanded a new 
special prosecutor to help them, how Dodge 
ducked the issue, and how finally the gov- 
ernor himself intervened, appointing a special 
prosecutor, no other than Thomas E. Dewey? 

* * * . * 


Has the grand jury the right to launch 
an investigation independent of, and even 
against the wishes, of the United States 
attorney? 

On this point which all of you will nat- 
urally approach with caution because you are 
good citizens with respect for the orderly 
processes of the law, I do not want you, as I 
have said previously, to take Tony Fitzger- 
ald’s word for it; I want you to hear the 
actual words your own Federal judges have 
said, the words perpetuated in the actual 
cases which have appeared in our courts on 
this very point. As a word of warning, I do 
not want this part of my talk to be construed 
as a calling to arms, an inciting to rioting in 
the grand jury room, an indiscriminate har- 
assing of worthy prosecutors. But—and that 
but looms large in our picture of the grande 
inquest— he who runs may read“! —this is 
it, this is what your courts think of this 
particular power and duty of the grand jury: 

1. I quote U. S. v. Olmstead (7 Federal 2d 
756), Federal district of Washington State, 
1924; “It (the grand jury) is a distinct, in- 
dependent body and must act free from in- 
fluence, fear, favor, affection, reward or hope 
thereof, proceeding from, or without, the 
Court.“ Remember the words of 
your oath, gentlemen? 

2. In Carroll v. U. S., the bathtub case 
(found in 16 Federal 2d): “The grand jury 
does not necessarily cease after it has heard 
witnesses brought before it by the United 
States attorney. Its investigation and full 
duty is not performed unless and until every 
clue has been run down and all witnesses 
searched for and examined in every proper 
way to find if a crime has been committed.” 

3. In 1933, in Pennsylvania, a case called 
In re Grand Jury Proceedings, reported in 
4 Federal Supplement at page 283, the court 
said: There are no precisely defined issues 
before a grand jury exercising its inquisi- 
torial powers by which its jurisdiction may 
be limited * * *. The inquisitorial power 
of the grand jury is the most valuable func- 
tion which it possesses today. * „ 
That “today,” gentlemen, was only 18 years 
ago. 

4. In U. S. v. Johnson, Judge Frankfurter 
of our Supreme Court said in 1940: “It (the 
grand jury) is invested with broad investi- 
gatorial powers into what may be found 
to be offenses against Federal criminal 
law * * +” That for the record appears 
in 319 United States 503. 

5. Chief Judge Field of the then United 
States Circuit Court of California charged a 
grand jury way back in 1872: “* * if, 
in the course o: your inquiries, you have 


reason to believe that there is other evidence, 
not presented to you, within your reach, 
which would qualify or explain away the 
ckarge under investigation, it will be your 
duty—I repeat, your duty—to order such evi- 
dence to be produced *.“ On this, see 
80 Federal Cases, No. 18255. 

6. Judge Chase charged a West Virginia 
grand jury in 1868, right after the Civil 
War:! + You must not be satisfied 
by acting upon such cases only as may be 
brought before you by the District Attorney 
or by members of your body, to whom knowl- 
edge of particular offenses may have come. 
Your authority and your duty go much fur- 
ther. You may, and you should, summon 
before you officers of the Government, and 
others whom you may have reason to be- 
lieve possess information proper for your 
action, and examine them fully.” 

And lastly, grand jurors, may I quote to 
you from U.S. v. Thompson (251 U. S. 407), as 
follows (that’s a United States Supreme 
Court citation) : 

“The power and duty of the grand jury to 
investigate is original and complete, and may 
be exercised upon its own motion and upon 
such knowledge as it may derive from any 
source which it may deem proper: and it is 
not exhausted or limited by adverse action 
taken by a previous grand jury.” 

Gentlemen, friends, you have been very 
patient with me. That is the story of the 
Federal grand jury, its powers, its duties 
its history, as best as I can, with weak 
rhetoric express them. Tonight the grand 
jury system itself has been, as it were, on 
trial. What is your pleasure? 

Thank you. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a radio address delivered by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] over a Na- 
tion-wide NBC radio network from Radio 
Station KOA in Denver, Colo., on Fri- 
day evening, June 27, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. 
Through the courtesy of the National Broad- 
casting Co., I am speaking to you tonight 
from radio station KAO in Denver. For the 
past 2 weeks I have been traveling through- 
out the western part of this great land of 
ours. I have visited in 14 States in this 
phase of my campaign for the Democratic 
nomination for the President of the United 
States. To those of you who live in other 
regions of the Nation, I want to say that 
western hospitality is of a sterling character. 
I have traveled widely at home and through- 
out the world and I have never known any 
finer hospitality than that shown so in- 
stinctively to visitors by the people of the 
West. I wish that I had time tonight to talk 
to the American people at length about the 
great development of this wonderful region. 
It is moving forward in the field of agricul- 
ture and in the development and utilization 
of its limitless natural resources. It has 
caught the fashion of conservation of these 
resources. This vast western land of America 
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is not only offering greater opportunities to 
those fortunate enough to live in it, it is 
contributing to the strength of the Nation 
those things that are necessary for our 
salvation. 

But tonight I wish to discuss with you the 
great fundamentals of this presidential 
campaign. These fundamentals transcend 
all others and must be solved through our 
democratic prcesses. 

The test we face is that of our ability to 
create a strong national defense; maintain 
a sound, vigorous economy, and establish a 
positive forward-looking foreign policy, On 
this test rests the survival of the American 
people and the free world. 

This is a time of urgency, and not of com- 
placency. This is a time for clear thinking, 
plain speaking, and sober truth. 

We now are in the midst of a presidential 
campaign which may be one of the most 
fateful in our Nation’s history. 

Our system of self-government is being 
subjected to another trial—a trial that 
comes in time of war tensions and crises. 

Through processes designed by freemen 
to preserve their freedoms, we are preparing 
to choose the man who for the next 4 years 
will lead this Nation, will lead the free 
world, in a grim struggle to preserve those 
priceless liberties for which myriads of men 
through many centuries have fought and 
died. 

This is a terrible responsibility, not only 
for the man whom you will elect in Novem- 
ber, but for the entire American Nation. 
The next 4 years may well determine wheth- 
er the world shall have peace or again en- 
gage in a bloody senseless war from which 
there can emerge no victor. Our actions 
may determine whether the long struggle of 
man for freedom of speech, of the press, of 
assembly, of freedom to worship the Al- 
mightly God in his own way shall have been 
in vain. 

This year of 1952 is beyond doubt one of 
the most fateful in all world history. I do 
not say this as an alarmist, I say it as a sim- 
ple fact. 

We cannot afford in this year of 1952 the 
luxury of ordinary political campaigns of 
sugar-coated political pills, of tempting 
promises to lure a voting group, of avoiding 
unpleasant realities. We must look only to 
the main issue rather than indulging in the 
time-honored custom of making a special 
promise to each element of our citizenship 
who has a pocket full of votes. 

Each American citizen has an equal stake 
in the main issue. It transcends in impor- 
tance the especial interests of any small 
group, however powerful. The special in- 
terests of every group, whether it be farmer, 
the financier, management, the labor unions, 
the white-collar worker, or the retired, de- 
pend upon winning the main issue. 

That issue is the issue of survival. 

The rights and liberties of all our people 
are endangered by the powerful force of 
Communist aggression from without and 
by the insidious and growing threat of so- 
cialism and communism from within. To 
summon the strength to survive these dan- 
gers, our people must have a rebirth of the 
spiritual life and the simple faith and full- 
ness which sustained our forefathers through 
other dark hours. We must cling to the fun- 
damental Americanism which brought our 
country to its present greatness. We must 
be on guard against any trend toward so- 
cialism or communism which might steal 
away—bit by bit—our precious heritage of 
individual rights and liberties. 

The issues presented to the American 
people obscure the personality of any candi- 
date. The question is, What does the candi- 
date stand for? What of his ability to carry 
his policies to success? 

All respective candidates for President, and 
the platforms of both parties, should stress 
the main issue before the American people. 
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The usual planks and promises to special 
groups, which divert attention from the dan- 
ger confronting the Nation, should be sub- 
ordinated or done away with completely. 

Let us never forget there is plenty of 
elbow room within our Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights for Americans to move steadily 
ahead for the betterment of all society. I 
do not think this dangerous period is the 
time to strike out on new adventures that 
could lead this country down the road to 
socialism. I do not think this is the time 
to bring to the forefront highly emotional 
political issues of doubtful validity. I do 
not think that we, as Americans, can afford, 
in the name of ordinary political expediency, 
to permit our minds to be diverted from the 
task of strengthening these United States 
militarily and economically. I do not think 
that those who seek high public office should 
seek to lull the American people into a false 
sense of security. 

We shall be in mortal danger if we try 
to find a cheap security. There just is no 
such thing as cheap security. 

We have, in this Nation, developed the 
greatest civilization the world has ever 
known. Under our free institutions man 
has made more progress in the last 100 years 
than he ever made in any other 2,000 years. 
Our freedoms, our way of life, our demo- 
cratic system of free enterprise, our respect 
for the dignity of man are worth protecting, 
They cannot be protected with cliches, ap- 
pealing campaign slogans, and hopeful prom- 
ises to the taxpayer. They can and must 
be protected by hard work and a willingness 
to sacrifice, 

The first step toward survival, in my opin- 
ion, must be to build up strength—strength 
for peace and not for war. Our Communist 
adversaries respect. but one language—the 
language of strength. 

They who have lived by the revolution 
cannot understand reason or moderation or 
sanctity of the pledged word. They regard 
these only as signs of weakness. But they 
do understand and they do respect military 
might and industrial capacity. With our 
might and capacity utilized to the fullest 
we can avoid a third world war. Without it, 
we invite those who are masters at exploit- 
ing weakness to fall upon us. 

I have been far from satisfied, as chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee, with the 
progress that we have made toward rearma- 
ment. There has been too much dragging 
of feet, too much indecision, and too much 
waste. 

It may not be popular for a candidate for 
President to say that if aluminum is in 
limited supply, then there should be fewer 
dishpans and more metal allocated for jet 
planes. It would be a disservice to the 
American people to say otherwise. 

I think the stretch-outs“ in our airplane 
procurement program have been a dangerous 
mistake and I will continue to use every 

q that I command to see that more 
planes roll off the assembly lines. It is little 
short of a national disgrace to be outpro- 
duced in jet planes by Soviet Russia. 

We cannot hope to win the cold war by 
our present methods. Russia is stronger 
than we are in brute strength. Russia is 
ruthless where we rightly follow our collec- 
tive conscience, Inflation and national 
bankruptcy are no threats to a state of slaves, 
Providence has given us natural advantages, 
brains, a love of liberty, charity, and an 
instinct toward teamwork. 

We have prided ourselves, and rightfully 
so, on our tremendous industrial capacity 
and our genius for production. We have 
considered. it a great element of strength. 
Yet, today we are faced with the humiliating 
fact that the Russians are outproducing us 
in complicated weapons of war. 

Fortunately, we still maintain our atomic 
superiority, but each bomb that Russia 
produces brings us closer to the tragedy of 
world war III. 


We all should know by this time that the 
Russians are not backward in military 
science. Their weapons are effective, as we 
found out in Korea at the cost of thousands 
of American lives. Their general staff is 
efficient and skilled in military tactics and 
strategy. Even their slave populations have 
been disciplined and indoctrinated, as wit- 
ness the stand of the North Koreans and 
the Red Chinese in the hills and rice paddies 
of Korea. 

I should like to hear the reaction of our 
boys on the Korean front to a recent state- 
ment by a general in mufti right here in 
Denver that we have no more to fear from 
Communist military might than from polly- 
wogs swimming down a muddy creek. 

That statement certainly contradicts the 
testimony that same general gave before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman, and the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am a member. 

Every candidate on both tickets for the 
Presidency gropes for an answer to the con- 
stant question “How shall we bring the 
costly and frustrating war in Korean to an 
honorable conclusion?” I have no magic 
formua, but this I do know: If we attain 
the same preponderance in jet planes in 
Korea that our enemies have, we would find 
new and more serious attention and will- 
ingness on the part of the Communist ne- 
gotiators to get down to cases. 

In my opinion, we need to decide quickly 
upon the types of planes that are best suited 
for our purposes, even though they may not 
be as perfect as the Pentagon designers 
would prefer, and get this aircraft program 
going full speed ahead, With Russia in pos- 
session of both the atomic bomb and the 
planes to deliver the bombs, we have not 
time to indulge the luxury of delays. 

There has been inexcusable waste both 
in dollars and in manpower in our Military 
Establishment, Such waste must be speed- 
ily eliminated. Congress can police, but it 
cannot administer; Congress can appropri- 
ate money, but it cannot let contracts. The 
responsibility for seeing that the taxpayer 
gets 100 cents actual defense for every dollar 
spent lies directly with the Chief Executive 
and his appointed subordinates. I am not 
boasting when I say that the days, the 
weeks and the months I have spent working 
with military and appropriations committees 
during my 19 years in the Senate has given 
me a grasp of this problem that no other 
candidate can equal. 

I desire political favor as much as any 
candidate, but I cannot conscientiously 
promise the American people a quick and 
easy road to survival, 

I cannot promise any immediate tax re- 
duction as much as I would like to be able 
to do so. This Republican talk of 15 per- 
cent tax reduction and a $40,000,000,000 
budget is completely unrealistic. Our 
military commitment alone in 1953 prohibits 
any such reduction unless those who advo- 
cate these nostrums would imperil the arms 
program. 

I call upon the Senators and the general 
who have made these amazing proposals to 
blueprint them for the American people. I, 
for one, would like to know exactly how they 
expect to perform these feats of magic. 

Before we can reduce taxes, we must re- 
arm our Nation and bring our budget into 
balance. We have seen the American dol- 
lar depreciate from 100 cents to 53 cents. We 
cannot permit further depreciation. The 
best brake against further inflation and dol- 
lar deflation is to bring the Federal budget 
into balance. 

I believe, if there is no further worsening 
of the international situation, that this can 
be accomplished by legislation during the 
calendar year of 1954. We should by that 
time be able to safely taper off in our mili- 
tary spending. There cannot be any dras- 
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tic cutbacks, but the demand of the armed 
services for heavy equipment, with the excep- 
tion of planes, should by then be reasonabl 

well along. = 

This tapering off of military requirements 
plus savings that I know can be made in 
nondefense and foreign spending can lead 
to a balanced budget. 

I should like to remind my listeners that 
as Governor of Georgia back in the days of 
the depression which the last Republican 
President bequeathed to the Nation, I re- 
duced the number of State bureaus from 117 
to 18. I brough the budget into balance and 
I did not increase taxes or curtail essential 
services. I have not lost that touch. 

On the contrary, 20 years of diligent study 
of the Federal Government as United States 
Senator has given me the insight into that 
vast and complex operation which a Presi- 
dent must have to do this same budget bal- 
ancing job for the American people, 

I think we have three jobs to do: Push 
our rearmament program to a speedy and 
successful conclusion; bring the budget into 
balance and then as quickly as circumstances 
will permit set about obtaining relief for 
the overburdened American taxpayer. 

Certainly we cannot increase taxes which 
already in many instances have reached the 
point of diminishing returns. And just as 
certainly we should not undertake any new 
and expensive Federal spending schemes un- 
til inflation has been checked and taxes re- 
duced, 

I should like in the few remaining min- 
utes of this Nation-wide broadcast to discuss 
briefly with you the question of American 
foreign policy. I am sure that the American 
people and our friends abroad must be ter- 
ribly confused by some of the Republican 
statements on this subject. 

This confusion is likely to grow as the 
Republicans, who again are demonstrating 
their genius for helping to defeat themselves, 
go into their national convention split right 
down the middle on foreign policy. 

No candidate can at this time come up with 
all the answers to all the problems that be- 
set us on all parts of the globe. A candidate 
can, however, outline in broad terms his 
easier of foreign policy. This I propose 

0. 


In my opinion, the backbone of any Amer - 
ican foreign policy in these perilous times 
must be strength—not strength to impose 
our will upon a less fortunate nation, but 
strength to be used to see to it that no na- 
tion or groups of nations can impose their 
will upon us. You can’t keep off a poorly 
armed man with a club by backing up your 
words with a lollipop stick. 

I have spoken earlier of the necessity for 
additional air strength in Korea if we are 
to bring that unhappy war to an honorable 
conclusion, I believe that once we amass 
this strength which we are capable of pro- 
ducing and maintaining, without disrupting 
our economy, there will be no more Koreas. 

Our foreign policy must at all times pro- 
tect legitimate American self-interest. This 
can be done without becoming either dicta- 
torial or arbitrary in our relations with other 
nations. We must recognize that they, too, 
have legitimate rights and aspirations, They 
in turn must recognize the need for mutu- 
ality in a common defense against the threat 
of Communist aggression. 

We cannot, as some have suggested, bulld 
a fortress America behind which we can sit 
smugly and let the rest of the world work 
out its own destiny. This would be the surest 
and swiftest way to national suicide. We 
cannot, in this twentieth century, sit back 
in isolation and hope to survive in a friend- 
less world. 

We can help the free peoples of this world 
and they can help us. But, we cannot permit 
them to become utterly dependent upon us, 
for that would be as dangerous to our se- 
curity as to give them no aid at all. 
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The time has come—in fact it is long over- 
que—to reexamine our entire foreign spend- 
ing program. I propose to do this imme- 
diately upon taking office with the sole ob- 
jective of making our assistance more effec- 
tive and, at the same time, reducing it in 
amount. I do not believe these objectives to 
be incompatible. 

I am opposed to sending dollars abroad just 
for the sake of spending them. Nor do I be- 
lieve in financing a dam or building a fac- 
tory just because someone thinks it would 
create good will. We cannot buy friendship 
with dollars. 

We can, however, by resourceful leadership, 
a sympathetic regard for the problems of 
others and a judicious spending of a limited 
amount of dollars, create the unified strength 


that the free nations of this world must have 


if they are to remain free. 

We can provide the so-called backward 
nations with technical assistance in many 
fields which will, through their own efforts, 
bring to their people more of the necessities 
of lite. 

We can, if we will only make the effort, do 
a much better job of public relations abroad. 
The Russians today show far more interest 
in what the Chinese coolie, the English busi- 
nessman and the Danish farmer are think- 
ing about than we do. I am convinced that 
the Kremlin will make no major aggressive 
move until they are certain that world opin- 
ion is in their favor. We must not permit 
that to happen. 

In my opinion, the Atlantic Pact, the North 
American Treaty Organization, the mutual 
programs of our own Hemisphere and those 
in other areas working within the frame- 
work of the United Nations are vital to our 
security. I should like to see them strength- 
ened. In the Americas I feel that we need a 
rebirth of the good-neighbor policy enun- 
ciated by that great Democratic President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

We should not become impatient because 
the United Nations Organization has not 
been able to solve the grave problems of 
today. The ‘evolution of international un- 
derstanding is slow at best. Many genera- 
tions have sought the formula for perma- 
nent peace without success, I freely agree 
that at times the United Nations has seemed 
to bè impotent to deal with great crises, 
But tnis is no reason why we should relent 
in our efforts to make it a strong, respect- 
able instrument for peace. 

The United Nations does provide a world 
forum—a forum where nations powerful and 
weak, backward and highly developed, can 
send their representatives to sit down to- 
gether and discuss world problems. The 
mere fact that we have such an international 
agency is a mighty factor for peace. Even 

though some of the participants do not come 
in good faith to try to reach a solution 
through honest discussion and debate, the 
United Nations does provide a powerful me- 
dium for influencing world opinion. The 
fact that the Russians, who have no re- 
spect for their written word, came back into 
the United Nations after they had abandoned 
it, shows how much they recognize the power 
of world opinion. 

This exchange of views, this common in- 
terest in avoiding war, this clearing house 
for varying opinions, constitute a great 
achievement in mankind’s quest for an or- 
derly and peaceful world. We can have this 
peaceful and orderly world if we in Amer- 
ica will take the necessary steps and make 
the necessary sacrifices. 

Great empires have fallen in the past be- 
cause their people carelessly failed to recog- 
nize the threats to their liberties and to 
protect themselves against them. 

This need not happen to America, It must 
not happen to America. 

It has been a privilege to be able to speak 
to you for this brief period tonight. Good- 
night and God bless you. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. CHARLES H. ELS TON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend for the consideration of the Mem- 
bers of the House, and others who have 
faith in our private-enterprise system, 
the remarks of my able colleague from 
Ohio, Mr. AYRES, which appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 27. In 
this statement to the House, Mr. AYRES 
graphically described the accomplish- 
ments of one of America’s great private 
corporations, the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., in the Republic of Liberia. 
It is not merely a recital of the com- 
pany’s record in the field of production, 
but it is a story of what can be accom- 
plished by way of building up friendly 
relations in one of the undeveloped areas 
of the world by making the right kind of 
approach. What the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. accomplished in Liberia was 
entirely without Government aid. No 
regimentation of the Liberian people was 
involved, nor were any socialistic plans 
imposed upon them. It is a striking ex- 
ample of what can come about when pri- 
vate enterprise is permitted to function 
without Government interference. I 
particularly recommend the reading of 
Mr. Ayres’ remarks to those who feel 
that the socialistic planners of the Fed- 
eral Government have the only answers 
to our world problems. The gentleman 
from Ohio is to be commended for calling 
this matter to the attention of Congress, 
and the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. is to 
be congratulated upon its achievement. 


The Record of the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “It’s Your Congress,” written by 


Bruce Barton and published in the 


Washington Sunday Star of June 29, 
1952. In his article, Mr. Barton takes 
up the cudgels for the Eightieth Con- 
gress and points out, as many people 
have pointed out before, some of the fine 
accomplishments of that Congress. I 
think the article is worthy of consider- 
ation, and I hope it will be widely read. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It’s Your CONGRESS 
(By Bruce Barton) 

In his 1948 campaign for reelection, Presi- 
dent Truman went up and down the country 
denouncing the Eightieth Congress—Repub- 
lican controlled—as the “do-nothing Con- 
gress.” 
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The truth is that the Eightieth Congress 
had one of the best records in our whole 
history. Here are a few of the high spots as 
given to me by my friend, LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
Republican whip of the House: 

“The Eightieth Congress went in strong for 
rearmament, voting funds for a 70-group Air 
Force. Truman arbitrarily froze the ae 
reducing the group from 70 to 48. 

“It cut taxes by nearly five billions a year, 
the first tax reduction in a generation. 
Seventy-one percent of the savings went to 
people earning less than $5,000. 

“It cut six billions out of Truman's budget; 
paid off seven billions of the national debt— 
the first reduction in 17 years—and left 
eight and a half billion surplus in the Treas- 
ury. 

“It began the exposure of Communists in 
the Government, including Alger Hiss. In 
this patriotic effort it had no help from the 
Chief Executive; he called the investigation 
a red herring. 

It restored balance to the labor situation 
by passing the Taft-Hartley Act. If Tru- 
man had been willing to invoke the law's 
machinery, the Nation would have been saved 
many strikes and billions of dollars, 

“It revised the farmers’ price supports and 
made the farm program permanent. 

“It doubled housing construction. 

“Its term saw national employment and 
income at a record high.” 

F. D. R. invented the technique of deal- 
ing with Congress on the basis of “heads I 
win, tails you lose.” If any policy or piece 
of legislation turned out well, he took the 
credit; if badly, that was Congress’ fault. 
Truman has followed suit. 

The result has been a great disservice to 
the Nation. For Congress is the corner- 
stone of our liberties. 

Keep this important fact in mind when 
you are deciding for whom you will vote this 
fall. Vote for a man who respects Congress 
and will be as jealous for the preservation of 
its constitutional rights as for those of the 
Presidency. 

It’s your Congress. Your protection 
against the two evils we have reason to fear 
most—despotism on the one hand, and so- 
cialism (which can so readily become com- 
munism) on the other. 


We Apologize 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Daily Press, St. Marys, Pa., of 
June 27, 1952: 

WE APOLOGIZE 

What kind of a Nation have we become 
when Dean Acheson, acting as our spokes- 
man, apologizes to the British Parliament 
because England had not been told the 
American Air Force in Korea was going to 
blast Chinese hydroelectric plants. 

We have to be pretty small potatoes when 
this land of ours, furnishing 90 percent of 
the manpower in Korea, suffering 90 per- 
cent of the war’s casualties, has to get the 
“go ahead” signal from any allied power. 

But Dean Acheson, striped pants and all, 
with his closely-clipped moustache, and his 
abject personality, is just the boy to do the 
apologizing. 

He’s molded to perfection for that job. 
Lacking the backbone to condemn his for- 
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power. 


drain pipe, is the man who raised his voice 
loudest in the House of Commons this week 
against the bombing incident, voicing the 
opinion of the Laborites that such attacks 
might provoke the Chinese Communists with 
whom England is still carrying on a profita- 
ble trade. 

Mr. Attlee and his colleagues quickly for- 
get what the man in the long, white whis- 
kers did for his nation when things were 
tough in World War I, World War II and in 
the period that followed each of those con- 
flicts. 

And we cannot forget Mr. Attlee and his 
coworkers played no small part in the dis- 
missal of General MacArthur as far eastern 
commander because he believed the sole 
objective in war is to win as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Following that thesis he was prepared to 
carry an offensive war beyond the Yalu River 
border into the heart of Manchuria. 

That idea, however, met violent objection 
in London where the. British motto of “busi- 
ness as usual” was being carried on with an 
enemy power, 

Because MacArthur persisted in following 
a course that could conceivably have ended 
the war in 1961, he ran afoul of the British 
mode of thought that wanted the war con- 
tained below the thirty-eighth parallel. 
England did not want to be dragged into any 
war north of that point or into Manchuria for 
fear of embarrassing the Communist regime 
she 2 years ago in Peiping and 
with which she wants to remain on friendly 
trading terms. 

When word drifted back to United States, 
Mr. Acheson formally apologized to 200 mem- 
bers of the British Parliament. Blood pres- 
sures started mounting in Washington with 
a demand he tell Congress why he took such 
a servile, knee-bending attitude. 

‘United States is dealing with no common 
enemy in Korea, one that recognizes nothing 
but force. has been developed to 
an art with the Reds, They set a trap for 
the U. N. last June when Jacob Malik, Soviet 
spokesman at the United Nations General 
Assembly, dropped truce hints as emanating 
from North Korea. 

During the fruitless months that have 
passed, the common enemy that would have 
been destroyed by MacArthur, has been en- 
abled to rebuild its shattered military power 
and become a most formidable foe. 

Her hydro plants along the Yalu River were 
furnishing power to factories turning out 
weapons of war to be used against Allied 
Therefore they became prime mili- 

ts. 


The wonder is they were not destroyed 
before. But now that the step has been 
taken, we need apologize to no nation for 
taking steps to cripple the enemy’s power 
facilities. 

Put Acheson in a soldier's uniform, stick 
him on the Korean front, then see if he'd 
apologize to Great Britain for hitting the 
enemy with everything at his command. 


Great Britain in Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following timely editorial from the 
Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., Friday, 


June 27, 1952: 


Ye Gops, WHat Next? 


Britain doesn't like it because we didn't 
let her know that we were going to send 
some planes on a bombing mission in Korea 
and knock out some hydroelectric-power 
stations. The pilots did an excellent job, 
probably one of the best of the war. 

And of State Dean Acheson apol- 
ogizes for doing this. 

What could be more ridiculous? 

Bin England an any or is she turning against 


1 England carrying its share of the load 
in Korea? 

The United State: has had more men 
Killed in Korea than England and all the 
rest of the United Nations countries have 
assigned to this military mess. 

Are we men or mice? We are mice in this 
instance, and we have lost more prestige 
and „ not only with England but 
with everybody else in the world of nations. 

Instead of offering England an apology 
for blasting the enemy that is killing off 
our youth, we should have sent a strong 
demand to that nation to get into the fight- 
ing in Korea to the extent that we have been 
doing for them. 

No wonder so many honest-to-God Ameri- 
cans want a complete change and shake-up 
in our Government. 


Clyde Aitchison’s Career 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr, Speaker, Clyde B. 
‘Aitchison, who. has served for 35 years 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and who recently retired, has performed 
an outstanding service on this very im- 
portant agency of our Government. Be- 
fore being appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, he served on 
the Oregon Railroad Commission and 
through a long and busy life has been a 
e student of transportation prob- 
ems, 

There appeared in the Oregonian in 
its issue of June 25 an editorial dis- 
cussing the most interesting career of 
Mr. Aitchison’s, which I include as part 
of these remarks: 


CLYDE AITCHISON’s CAREER 


The retirement of Clyde B. Aitchison, of 
Portland, as a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, after 35 years of distin- 
guished service, may be cause for regret 
throughout the West. He is probably the 
best-informed man in the Nation on western 
freight-rate structures, is noted for his judi- 
cial approach to the complex transportation 
problems which come before the Commission, 
and at 77 has lost none of his vigor with 
which he started in public life on the old 
Oregon Railroad Commission. 

We have just seen a copy of President Tru- 
man’s letter to Mr. Aitchison, notifying him 
of the appointment of his successor, an In- 
diana lawyer, M. L. Elliott, Mr. Aitchison 
served for 2 years beyond expiration of his 
regular term, and Mr. Truman thanked him 
for it and for his long service record since his 
appointment by President Wilson in 1917. 
But the President said nothing of the quality 
of Mr. Aitchison’s work; he merely stressed 
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the length of time he had been in office. It 
was, in our opinion, a rather cavalier dis- 
missal of a man whose record has been out- 
standing. The letter did not arrive until 
after Mr. Elliott’s name had been sent to the 
Senate, and word of Mr, Aitchison's dismissal 
had come back to the ICC office. 

Portland and other chambers of commerce 
made a determined fight to have Mr. Aitchi- 
son reappointed, but the President would not 
listen. Now the west coast is demanding ap- 
pointment of a Pacific seaboard member, 
perferably with water- tion experi- 
ence, as the next member of the Board—an- 
other recent appointee being from New Eng- 
land. A committee formed a year ago for 
this purpose is urging the selection of Harold 
B. Anderson, of San Francisco, Pacific coast 
director of the ICC Bureau of Water Carriers. 

President Truman wished for Mr, Aitchison 


' “many hours in which you will be free to re- 


lax in whatever way brings you the most con- 
tentment.” Word from Mr. Altchison, which 
typifies his record in Government, is that 
“T'll do nothing of the kind.” The West 
needs his counsel in its long struggle for fair 
treatment in transportation. 


What Are We Fighting For? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, after suffer- 
ing 110,000 battle casualties, billions of 
dollars; and upsetting the country’s 
economy generally, the American people 
are now learning the true nature of the 
so-called democracy in South Korea. 
After observing Syngman Rhee’s faithful 
imitation of the Hitler-Stalin autocracy, 
they are entitled to ask, What are we 
fighting for?” 

I hope the Members will read the edi- 
torial in the Atlantie City Press, entitled 


.“Rhee’s Attitude Autocratic,” which is 


appended: 
Ruee’s ATTITUDE AUTOCRATIC 


United Nations statesmen. and military 
leaders may be baffled as to what to expect 
next, both in the truce talks and on the 
battlefield in Korea. These matters, to put 
it mildly, are not wholly in their hands. 
But the U. N. need not be so puzzled about 
the course of internal affairs in Korea. 

They are in dismal shape. President Syng- 
man Rhee of South Korea, who is supposed 
to be the leader of a republic, is behaving 
like a dictator. Only the thinnest veneer 
of democratic form covers his arrogantly un- 
democratic performance, 

Recently supporters of Rhee in the Korean 
National Assembly jammed through a reso- 
lution by a vote of 61 to 0, extending the 
President's term until a successor is elected 
and shall take office. Apparently that now 
means August 15, since a subsequent resolu- 
tion fixed that date for an election. 

But the Korean Constitution requires that 
the President be elected 30 days before the 
current term expires, which means balloting 
should have taken place June 24. Rhee is 
thus setting aside the provisions of the Con- 
stitution to suit his own purposes, What he 
does once, he may do again, 

Where was Rhee’s opposition in the As- 
sembly question? Thirty-seven opponents 
were present but chose not to vote. Neven 
are in jall, put there by Rhee. Another 74 
simply strayed away. 
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This Assembly action was the climax of 
Rhee's growing effort to snuff out his opposi- 
tion and keep a stranglehold on the “free” 
Korean Government. Only sharp protests 
from the United States prevented him from 
jailing other Assembly members in whole- 
sale fashion. 

As it is, he has clamped a rigid censor- 
ship on the country, even barring the Voice 
of America because he deems it unfriendly. 

The path of wisdom for the U. N. in this 
situation is not easy to discern. Korea sadly 
lacks developing leadership which might be 
groomed and sponsored to replace Rhee's 
reactionary government. 

A country oppressed for decades by a for- 
eign foe, as the Korean nation was by Japan, 
cannot suddenly emerge from slavery with 
full-blown, well-trained leaders. 

For the short run, about all the United 
States and other U. N. powers can do is exert 
more pressure on Rhee to allow normal elee- 
tive processes to operate in Korea. Any fur- 
ther demonstrations of autocratic behavior 
would carry with them the danger of mount- 
ing internal stresses and a possible political 
explosion in South Korea. 

And where would be the noble purpose 
in a war fought to save South Korea against 
Communist tyranny, if it were merely to 
preserve that land for the uninhibited ex- 
ercise of another kind of tyranny? 

Everywhere in the world, men with as- 
pirations toward freedom would look upon 
such a war with thorough skepticism. 

It is our sincere purpose to stay out of 
other countries’ internal affairs. But we 
cannot sit quietly by while a nation we are 
defending against slavery begins employ- 
ing some of the very devices of slavery we 
are combatting. 


The Clear Call 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial from the 
June 27, 1952, issue of the Boston Post 
entitled “The Clear Call.” 

THE CLEAR CALL 


When General Eisenhower was first ap- 
proached some months ago as to whether he 
would be a candidate for the Presidency, he 
announced that he would respond only to a 
“clear call” from the people of the United 
States and that he would not make any 
effort to campaign for the job. Now the 
headlines announce that he is going to Chi- 
cago to press his fight for the nomination 
and will meet the delegates there after a 
strategy session. 

In a word, he will fight tooth and nail for 
the nomination along the old lines of the 
professional politician. In fact, he and his 
supporters have been doing just that all 
along for several months, with the result 
that the bitterest fight has developed in the 
Republican party since “Teddy” Roosevelt 
set out to win the nomination from Senator 
Taft’s father, William Howard Taft, in 1912. 
As a result of that bitter fight over the seat- 
ing of delegates, the Democratic nominee, 
Woodrow Wilson, won the election in a walk. 

In another headline we note that the rank- 
ing Republican foreign affairs spokesman in 
Congress, Senator WILEY, is urging the Re- 
publican Party to endorse in its forthcoming 
agai the Truman administration policies 

in Europe. In the event of a Republican 
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victory this year Senator Wmry would be- 
come chairman of the powerful Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. If then this pow- 
erful Republican figure wants to endorse the 
Truman policies in Europe, is he not pulling 
the rug from under any Republican candi- 
date’s feet who wants to make the Truman 
policy an issue in the campaign? In still 
another headline we find Tarr saying that 
he agrees with Ike, and that there is no basic 
differences between the candidates. What is 
all the hullabaloo about then? Is the only 
issue at stake between the two Republican 
candidates the question of the contested del- 
egates from Texas, which the Eisenhower 
forces are declaring the Taft organization 
is stealing? 

Meanwhile the Democratic leaders can 
fairly appraise the situation at present in 
this way. Tarr, “the man who couldn’t win,” 
is still out in front of Eisenhower, “the man 
who would sweep the country.” Obviously 
Eisenhower is not nearly so strong as it was 
assumed he was, and from all indications he 
is slipping rather than gaining ground. Even 
if he wins the nomination, it is clear that 
he has not set the country on fire. His ill- 
judged statements and the platitudinous 
character of his speeches are not winning any 
votes for him from the big so-called inde- 
pendent vote which even his most ardent 
supporters admit he must draw upon to 
beat his Democratic opponent. That Demo- 
cratic opponent will go before the country 
with the strongest argument any candidate 
can have—that is, the abounding prosperity 
of the country. Al Smith’s famous state- 
ment still stands, that the people don't shoot 
Santa Claus just before Christmas 


The Spingarn Award 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, by leave of 
the House, I am including in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the speech made by 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] at the forty-third annual confer- 
ence of the NAACP, at Oklahoma City, 
on June 27, 1952, at which time Repre- 
sentative Case presented the Spingarn 
award: 


REMARKS BY Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, or 
New JERSEY, ON PRESENTATION (POSTHU- 
MOUSLY) OF THE SPINGARN AWARD AT THE 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NAACP, OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA, JUNE 27, 
1952—Mrs. Rosa Moore RECEIVED THE 
AWARD FOR Her Son, THE Lare HARRY T. 
Moore 
I doubt that I shall ever understand why 

I should have been thought worthy of the 

task which is mine this evening. I am pro- 

foundly conscious of the honor which it rep- 
resents and deeply touched that the associa- 
tion for which I have such great regard 
should choose me to perform it. But above 
all I am most humble in the realization of 
the slight value any efforts of mine have had 
in the cause in which the award is given. 

And the feeling of unworthiness becomes 

almost unbearable when I contrast my life 

and effort: with the life, efforts, and final 
sacrifice of him to whom this posthumous 
presentation is made. 

Nor are my feelings allayed by the ability 
to declare that the efforts of all, worthy — 
unworthy alike, have produced during this 
past year significant advances in the field of 
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civil rights or in the place of the Negro in 
American life. Unfortunately, the past 
year has not marked any outstanding 
advances. 

As the report made by your association 
in cooperation with the American Jewish 
Congress clearly brings out, the year behind 
us has, for a number of reasons, failed to 
record the continuation of the substantial 
progress made during the immediate postwar 
years, This is true in the field of National 
and State legislation, court decisions, and 
executive action. It is true also insofar as 
the public, outside government, is con- 
cerned. 

In a way it is somberly fitting that in this 
year in which short-term gains have been so 
meager the award by your association for 
the highest achievement of an American 
Negro should be given to one whose lifelong 
devotion to the cause was during this year 
climaxed by his assassination. 

It is indeed difficult, as we survey the re- 
cent past and look toward the immediate 
future, to keep our confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the cause. Violence, apathy 
and setbacks at home are matched by ret- 
rogression in the world beyond our borders. 
The seething troubles in South Africa are 
only the most conspicuous example. 

But we must not lose heart. We must not 
forget that the problems with which we are 
concerned have existed for more than a day 
and that the solution must likewise take 
longer than a day. 

We are all too prone to overweigh the sig- 
nificance of day-to-day events and short- 
term developments. The sensational is news, 
of course, and particularly the sensational 
which has unhappy or tragic overtones. The 
broad undercurrent gnd the sweep of history 
are hard to catch from reading or listening to 
daily reports of the news. 

But the undercurrent does flow strongly 
and the sweep of history exists. And both 
are working in our favor. 

I say this not only because it must be 
true if there is to be any hope for human 
survival or for the survival of our civiliza- 
tion. I say so because I know it is true from 
my own experience and observation. 

Our basic institutions are the home, the 
church and the school, Upon these, far 
more than upon any governmental institu- 
tions, statutes, or constitutional guarantees, 
depend our freedom and our future. For by 
them are shaped the hearts of men. Judge 
Learned Hand expressed this truth with 
moving eloguence in his first I Am An 
American Day speech in Central Park on 
May 21, 1944, when he said: Liberty lies in 
the hearts of men and women; when it dies 
there, no constitution, no law, no court can 
save it; no constitution, no law, no court can 
even do much to help it.” And so, in the 
longer view, what happens in the family, in 
the church and in the schools is of far 
greater significance than anything else, And 
here we have made progress. 

In the schools I believe our progress has 
been most marked. I do not refer now to 
the gradual elimination, at least in our 
northern States, of segregated schools, 

that is, of course, important. I 
refer to the instruction in, and the working 
application of, the basic Judeo-Christian 
ethic of the innate worth of the individual 
and the inherent and equal dignity of every 
man as the son of God. Your children and 
mine are getting this instruction, affirmative- 
ly and effectively, and in their daily school 
lives are applying its principles. In my own 
school generation, there was no organized 
effort at instruction in these matters, and 
far too often the attitudes of our teach- 
ers and the atmosphere of our schools set 
us in quite th: wrong direction. 

The wholesome effect of modern schools 
on the youngsters of today is easily seen. 
That much of it rubs off on exposure to an 
outside world whose current attitudes un- 
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fortunately are still far from perfect cannot 
be denied. But, as succeeding generations 
of school children enter the everyday world 
with this background, the level of current 
thinking and action in this field is bound 
to improve. 

And in our churches, too, there is in- 
creasing evidence of their deeper under- 
standing of their mission to translate into 
living practice the admonition of St. Paul 
to the Colossians to “put on the new man, 
which is renewed in knowledge after the 
image of Him that created him; where there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor 
uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scythian, bond 
nor free.” 

Truly, we have come a great distance from 
the days when as a matter of course our 
churches were built with separated balconies, 
accessible only by their separate outside 
stairs. This is not to deny that we have 
still much distance to go in our religious 
institutions. But the spirit is stirring with- 
in them I believe more strongly than ever 
before and if this latent moral force can 
be thoroughly awakened, it will bring about 
most spectacular, even revolutionary, im- 
provement in our basic attitudes in the 
years which lie immediately ahead. 

Of our three basic institutions it seems 
to me that the family lags furthest be- 
hind, Yet, even here it is my own observa- 
tion that of the families which I have closely 
watched a marked improvement has oc- 
curred from the previous generation to the 
present. 

Yes, we can take courage from the longer 
view. We have made real progress toward 
our goai. But recent evidence, and par- 
ticularly the increasing evidence of tension 
and violence in our Northern States is a 
clear warning that our progress is not fast 
enough. 

Events are moving much more rapidly 
than they were. Increased migration of 
Negroes from the South to the North and 
their concentration there in large urban 
centers, indeed the very improvement in 
their economic status all over the Nation, 
are creating forces which put greater and 
greater pressures on the cramped limits 
which social attitudes and common thinking 
still place on them. And it is this lag in 
our social attitudes, in our progress in 
bringing all our people to accept, not just 
with their minds but with their hearts, 
the fundamental concept of complete 
equality that is most dangerous. Indeed, 
not only have our social attitudes failed to 
keep pace with events, they have to con- 
siderable degree failed to keep pace even 
with the progress which has been made in 
certain areas in the field of legislation and 
the decisions of our courts. Unless we can 
bring our progress in these two fields once 
more into balance, we shall have more vio- 
lence, more tension, and, indeed, tragic dis- 
aster. 

This is not to say that we should try to 
slow down the progress of events, nor do 
I suggest for a moment that our efforts in 
the field of legislation and judicial decision 
should in any way be slackened. I do sug- 
gest that our greatest problem is to quicken 
the development of understanding on the 
part of the people as a whole and to elimi- 
nate from their hearts the prejudice and in- 
tolerance which still exist there. To bring 
every man, woman, and child in this country 
to the point where he will say, and mean, of 
each of ‘is fellows, regardless of color, race, 
or creed, not just “this man is as good as Iam 
and is entitled to equal treatment under the 
law.“ but his man is the same as I am—he 
is my brother.” 

Now shall we do this? I have no pat 
answers—I am sure there are none. I do 
have three suggestions: 

1, That we should recognize in our own 
minds, and I mean in the minds of those 
of us who are most deeply concerned with 
the problem that this is the basic need. 


That we should recognize that the real test 
of a man’s value to the cause is his own 
basic acceptance of his oneness with all 
his fellowmen and his zeal in bringing others 
to that acceptance, and not the lip service 
which he may give to a patterned verbal 
formula or even to a particular program of 
action. My own experience is in the field 
of politics and I shall never forget my dis- 
illusionment the first time I became aware 
of the brutal cynicism and private intoler- 
ance of one of our well-known professional 
political liberals. Such men do the cause 
no good, even in the short run. In the long 
run they are, perhaps, its worst enemies. 

2. Far more study and research than has 
yet been had into the fundamental nature 
of prejudice, into the dark recesses of the 
mind from which it springs and the frustra- 
tions and maladjustments on which it feeds, 
and into more effective methods of combat- 
ing it. John Crosby hinted at this in the 
New York Herald Tribune recently when he 
said: “If the idea is to promote tolerance, 
then let’s promote it. It does no good to 
put X number of brotherhood messages on 
the air simply to claim credit for having 
advanced the cause so many more inches 
when, in fact, it may even have set it back 
an inch or so. 

“The fundamental fallacy of our domestic 
propaganda is the same as that of our foreign 
propaganda. It is, it seems to me, written 
for the satisfaction of those who are already 
convinced and who get a small thrill of 
pleasure out of hearing their convictions re- 
stated so exactly.” 

3. Much more attention to practical ways 
by which tensions and violence can be 
avoided, and decency promoted, in specific 
situations, Far greater use can be made of 
community resources and of leadership at 
the local level. The recent incident involv- 
ing Dr. Mary Bethune, in Englewood, in my 
own State of New Jersey, comes instantly to 
mind in this connection, as do the efforts, 
described by Samuel Lubell in his new book, 
of community leaders in the East Bronx to 
prevent that section of New York City from 
becoming a segregated Negro ghetto. Every 
successful effort by men of good will in sit- 
uations of this sort brings us one step closer 
to our goal. 

But in spite of all difficulties the fight goes 
o: and it will go on until success at last is 
reached. This we can say and say with as- 
surance to the loved ones and to the co- 
workers of the man in whose memory we are 
gathered here tonight, but to them perhaps 
least of all is it necessary to say it. Indeed, 
it is almost presumptuous that we should do 
so. For them no spoken words, however, 
eloquent or sincere, could approach in mean- 
ing the testimony of the life which this man 
led and the significance of his final sacrifice. 

And so, with reverence and humility, I 
read the citation with which it is my deep 
honor to present to you Mrs. Moore, the 
Spingarn Medal for 1952 for your son Harry 
T. Moore. 

The citation reads: 

“The crusade for freedom has claimed 
many martyrs but none deserves that acco- 
lade more than Harry T. Moore who, on 
Christmas night, 1951, paid with his life for 
his devotion to human freedom. Devoted to 
extending the frontiers of freedom, Harry 
T. Moore, working in an atmosphere of offi- 
cial indifference and oftimes hostility, lived 
with death. Threats of violence and assas- 
sination never deterred him from this chosen 
duty. His martyrdom in the truest sense 
exemplifies the truth that ‘Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.’ (The Future of Ameri- 
can Politics.) 

“His calmness at all times gave no indica- 
tion of the terror which followed him 
throughout his life. He was one of the few 
school teachers of Florida who dared, in the 
face of threats of dismissal and physical 
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violence, to serve as a test in the fight to 
equalize the salaries of Negro and white 
teachers. He refused to be intimidated, he 
refused bribes, he turned his back on ca- 
Jolery. He was a man dedicated to a cause 
and the State of Florida exacted the penalty 
of him by discharging him and his wife from 
their teaching positions. 

“He fought consistently and courageously 
against all the sinister manifestations of 
racism which flourished in his home State. 
He campaigned for greater political partici- 
pation by Negroes, he challenged the mob 
murders in the Groveland case, he worked 
for the abolition of segregation at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, he sought justice in the 
courts for hapless Negro victims, he de- 
manded equal educational opportunities for 
Negro children and youth. 

In recognition of his invaluable contri- 
butions and his courage in working for full 
implementation of the democratic ideal, the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People awards posthumously to 
Harry T. Moore the Spingarn Medal, present- 
ed annually to a Negro American for distin- 
guished achievement,” 


Pearl Harbor Betrayal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 12, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
Iam inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD an article which appeared in the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Evening News entitled 
“How Moscow Plotted Pearl Harbor With 
Aid of American Reds”: 


How Moscow PLOTTED PEARL HARBOR WITH 
AID OF AMERICAN REDS 
(By Ralph De Toledano) 

WASHINGTON, June 25.—The forces and 
passions which led to the Pacific war were 
vast and impelling. But at the moment of 
crisis, when the balance could have swung 
toward peace, a handful of men—working 
singly or in league, and motivated by the 
devil or by the mixed purposes of a tarnished 
liberalism—tipped the scales for war. 

In Japan, Richard Sorge, Ozaki Hozumi, 
and Prince Saionji lent their weight. In 
China there was Owen Lattimore. In the 
United States there were Lauchin Currie, 
Edward C. Carter, and Harry Mexter White. 

The ties linking these men each to each 
are admittedly tenuous, Sorge, Ozaki, Sai- 
onji, and White were members of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations (IPR). Currie has 
admitted close friendship with the Soviet 
agent Nathan Gregory Silvermaster. Carter 
was the witting or unwitting tool of a Com- 
munist cell in the IPR. 

And Lattimore, who has been credited in 
various degrees with masterminding Amer- 
ica’s disastrous China policy, assiduously fol- 
lowed this party line and may possibly have 
been approached by Sorge. 


LATTIMORE IMPLICATED 


[On May 15, 1950, Wally Rudolf Foerster, 
a stateless German living in Switzerland, 
filed an affidavit detailing his contacts in 
Japan with Max Klaussen, the Sorge ring’s 
radio chief: In 1938, when my wife returned 
to Germany for a visit, via the United States, 
Max Klaussen came to my house and in my 
presence asked my wife to take with her a 
letter which he asked her to stamp and mail 
from San Francisco. * * Klaussen ex- 
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plained that this letter contained ‘delicate 
family matters’ which he did not wish to 


submit to possible Japanese censorship. I 1 


made the record of (the addressee) in my 
Klaussen business file, which I turned over 
to American intelligence officers in Japan 
(after the war)) My wife, while 
en route to the United States, fearing that 
she might be bringing money or other matter 
illegally into the United States, opened the 
letter and, although she could not read it 
(she did not read English), she noted posi- 
tively that it was signed by Dr. Richard 

* * * As my Klaussen business 
file and my former wife's diary will prove, 
the address on this letter was Owen Latti- 
more. 

WAS WAR NECESSARY? 

The importance of this three-ring circus— 
in Chungking, Washington, and Tokyo—be- 
comes apparent when a log of the last days 
of peace is recited. 

Throughout the war, the lap-dog histo- 
rians told the United States that the mission 
to Washington of Admiral Nomura and Am- 
bassador Kurusu was a blind, that the deci- 
sion to attack Pearl Harbor had been made 
early in the Autumn of 1941. 

The exact opposite is the truth. The Japa- 
nese task force which steamed on Hawaii was 
not given the green light until December 5, 
when the message “Climb Mount Niitaka” 
was flashed by Japanese naval radio. On 
November 21 Admiral Nagano Osami, chief of 
the navy's general staff, instructed the Japa- 
nese commander that “if American-Japanese 
negotiations are successful, forces will be or- 
dered back immediately.” And as late as 
December 2 Nagano was told by the highest 
imperial authorities that if the Nomura- 
Kurusu-Hull talks were successful, the Japa- 
nese fleet would be recalled. 

HULL WAS SUSPICIOUS 

The pro-American group in Tokyo which 
pressed for a settlement of the Japanese- 
American differences showed an astonishing 
persistence. But in the long months of dis- 
cussions with Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
they were met by rebuff after rebuff. 

That Hull should have been suspicious of 
the Japanese Government was not only 
understandable but to his credit. Japan’s 
history in China was not one to inspire 
confidence. But he should not have let this 
suspicion overide his diplomatic perspicac- 
ity or blunt his concern for a United States 
already moving inexorably into the European 
conflict. 

In April 1941 two events took place which 
should have been of some assurance to the 
State Department. 

In Moscow, Foreign Minister Matsuoka met 
quietly with the American Ambassador, 
Laurence Steinhardt, to impress him with the 
importance of an improvement in relations 
between their two countries. 

SEEK SETTLEMENT 

The basis for the current difficulties was 
China, and Matusoka suggested that Japan 
might offer an equitable peace to the Chinese 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek. In return, 
Japan sought a promise from the United 
States that our good offices would be used 
in arriving at this peace. 

Steinhardt was impressed with Matsuoka’s 
sincerity, and speedily sent Washington a 
résumé of this conversation, 

On April 9, 1941, a group of private citi- 
zens of both countries presented the State 
Department with a plan for preserving the 
peace, This plan, drafted in collaboration 
with Nomura and having his seal of ap- 
proval, was based on a Japanese guaranty 
of Chinese territorial and economic integrity 
in return for Chinese recognition of the pup- 
pet regime in Manchuko. 


PLAN FOR PEACE 


It involved the withdrawal of Japanese 
troops from China proper and the reinstitu- 


tion of America’s traditional and honored 
open-door policy. Japan also pledged herself 
to stay out of the European war unless her 
partners in the Tripartite Pact, Germany 
and Italy, were attacked by the United States, 

The reaction of the State Department and 
Secretary Hull to these proposals was one of 
cynical hostility. Counterproposals were 
offered by the United States, and the long 
and senseless debates began. 

At every turn, Nomura warned the United 
States that the military party in Tokyo 
was pushing hard for war, that delay only 
strengthened its hand and weakened the 
antiwar forces, and that if any kind of a 
working arrangement for a negotiation of the 
China incident could be arrived at, Japan 
would assure this country a free hand in 
Europe. 

PRELUDE TO WAR 

But Secretary Hull and the State Depart- 
ment insisted on what amounted to uncon- 
ditional diplomatic surrender. 

In this atmosphere of muddle and morti- 
fication, the Japanese militarists continued 
their ascendancy. On July 24, a Nipponese 
invasion force landed in Camranh Bay, Indo- 
china, easily overcoming the depleted and 
discouraged French forces. President Roose- 
velt called in Nomura, and in the presence 
of Admiral Stark, the Chief of Naval opera- 
tions, and Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles he announced the full embargo of Ja- 
pan as a retaliatory move. 

The Japanese were not impressed by the 
Justice of the American position. They 
knew that the embargo had been in the 
works since July 2—long before the invasion. 
Sumner has stated candidly that Admiral 
Stark and General Marshall had long warned 
that an embargo would most probably lead 
to war. 

EFFORTS TO BLOCK TALKS 

More significant than the marches and 
countermarches of the diplomats—and of 
more bearing to this narrative—was the de- 
termined effort of President Roosevelt's ad- 
visers to block frantic attempts by the anti- 
war faction to arrange a meeting between 
the President and Premier Konoye. 

That Lauchlin Currie was the President’s 
chief adviser on the Far East is of more than 
passing interest. On August 17, 1941, No- 
mura communicated Premier Konoye’s 
urgent request for such a meeting in mid- 
Pacific so that the problems which had 
stumped the diplomats could be thrashed 
out definitively in a peaceful spirit,” twice 
before this plea had been made by Nomura to 
the State Department, but to no avail. 

It took the President 6 days to come to a 
decision. Between the two dates, he re- 
ceived a personal appeal from Konoye. 

HULL GETS LETTER 

Secretary Hull was also enjoined by Am- 
bassador Grew to urge this meeting in a 
letter which noted: 

“Not only is the proposal unprecedented 
in Japanese history, but it is also an indi- 
cation that Japanese intransigeance is not 
crystallized complete owing to the fact that 
the proposal has the approval of the Em- 
peror, and the highest authorities in the 
land. The good which may flow from a 
meeting between Premier Konoye and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is incalculabie.” 

Secretary Hull was not moved by this. 
Though the Japanese Premier sent periodic 
appeals to the President for this meeting, 
and though Konoye assented to a meeting 
on American soil—in violation of all tradi- 


Tokyo, warned that failure to hold this 
meeting would deliver Japan into the hands 
of the imperialists. The State Department 
persisted in its role as a tower of obstinacy. 
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KONOYE CABINET FALLS 

On October 16, 1941, the Konoye Cabinet 
fell as a direct consequence of its failure to 
bring about a meeting with the President. 

The men who sought to halt the careen- 
ing pace toward war were almost desperate. 
They knew that the war party had already 
embarked on final war preparation which 
could only be reversed by some sort of Amer- 
ican-Japanese understanding. 

Today we know that the State Depart- 
ment was aware of that urgency—the United 
States had broken the Japanese code and was 
privy to all its radio messages to embassies, 
military outposts and diplomatic missions, 
Yet nothing was done. 

On November 20 the Japanese made what 
was to be their last attempt. This was the 
famous offer of a modus vivendi, a 90-day 
truce during which Japan and the United 
States could arrive at a Pacific settlement, 


JAPANESE GIVE GROUND 


Acceding to the State Department's de- 

mand, the Japanese agreed to make the Tri- 

Pact a dead letter by interpreting 

it “freely and independently” and by dis- 

avowing all intentions of entering the Euro- 

pean war unle z they were directly attacked 
by one of the belligerents. 

Japan also accepted President Roosevelt's 
offer to act as a mediator in the Sino-Jap- 
anese war, and undertook to withdraw all 
troops from French Indochina upon the 
restoration of peace. In return, the eco- 
nomic blockade of Japan would be lifted. 

The modus vivendi came within an inch 
of being accepted. Then, on November 26, 
Secretary Hull took the step later described 
as “touching the button that started the 
war.” He tossed away the truce and issued 
an ultimatum to the Japanese. Ten days 
later, the Japanese fleet, on Pearl 
Harbor, received the message: “Climb Mount 
Nitaka.” 

ACCEPT RISK OF WAR 


The State Department did not act blindly. 
Secretary of War Stimson called Secretary 
Hull to question him about the modus 
vivendi on November 27, the day after the 
ultimatum. For the first time, Secretary 
Stimson learned that the truce plan had been 
rejected. Significantly, Hull told Stimson: 
“I have washed my hands of it and it is 
now in the hands of you and Navy Secretary 
Frank Knox—the Army and Navy.” 

In the gingerbread edifice which then 
housed the State Department war had not 
been declared, but it had been accepted. 
What had changed the minds of the Presi- 
dent and his Secretary of State at this zero 
hour of history. 

From the moment that Soviet Russia was 
attacked by Nazi Germany in June 1941, 
world Communist efforts had been devoted 
to the prevention of a second front in Asia, 
Fighting a losing battle in Europe, the Rus- 
sians needed every soldier, every tank, every 
bullet. 

SORGE GETS KEY ROLE 


Yet they could not afford to leave their 
Siberian borders unprotected without sound 
assurances that Japan would not strike them 
in the back as they themselves had struck 
Poland in 1939. Richard Sorg’s job, there- 
fore, evolved from espionage pure and simple 
to espionage and the influencing of policy in 
Japan and (through the German Embassy) 
in Germany. 

Sorge, a Soviet master spy, had penetrated 
the Nazi Party and become press attaché to 
the German Embassy in Tokyo. 

“When the cry of war with the Soviet 
Union became urgent in 1941 * * * Idid 
not restrict Ozaki's positive maneuvers with- 
in the Konoye group nor did I hesitate to 
work on the Germans.” Sorge wrote. Ozaki, 
Sorge's chief assistant, began working on his 
friends, on Prince Saionji and Premier 
Konoye. He warned that Soviet strength wes 
being underestimated and suggested that a 
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war with the Russians could not possibly be 
of any value to Japan. 
REPORTS TO MOSCOW 

Sorge’s first reports, in July, on the possi- 
bility of a Japanese attack on Russia were 
pessimistic. He radioed to Moscow that Am- 
bassador Ott, his close friend in the German 
Embassy, had informed him that Japan 
would attack Russia upon the fall of Lenin- 
grad and Moscow, and the German penetra- 
tion to the Volga. But, Sorge added, Tojo 
was not interested in an attack on Russia. 

Late in July he reported that there would 
be no attack on Russia. A message still later 
that month informed his Russian masters 
that the Japanese navy had enough oil re- 
serves for 2 years, the civilian population for 
half a year. This meant that Japan would 
either be forced to come to a settlement with 
the United States—the world’s greatest oil- 
producing country—or to go to war with the 
western powers in order to get by conquest 
what she lacked. 

GOOD NEWS TO REDS 

For Russia, this was good news; how much 
oil was there in Siberia? 

But Ozaki continued his close watch on 
Japanese-American negotiations. And these 
were enough to keep the Kremlin in a jittery 
state. 

Though Moscow knew, through Sorge, that 
the Japanese Cabinet had agreed on a move 
southward and war with the United States 
should the “peace” talks break down, it was 
also aware that the discussions might suc- 
ceed in a temporary or permanent truce. 

In this case, Japan would get the oil and 
steel she desperately needed and, in time, 
turn on her ancient enemy—Russia. 

Early in October, Sorge radioed another 
progress report to Moscow on the course of 
“American-Japanese talks.” 

SEES CHANCE OF PEACE 

He said in the report: 

“In Konoye’s opinion they will end suc- 
cessfully if Japan decreases her forces in 
China and French Indochina and gives up 
her plan of building eight naval and air bases 
in French Indochina. * * * However, 
there will be war only if the talks break 
down; there is no doubt that Japan is doing 
her best to bring them to a successful con- 
clusion, even at the expense of her German 
ally.” 

Also in October, Ozaki warned that “the 
next 2 or 3 weeks will be the most crucial 
with respect to Japan's advance to the south” 
and an attack on the Western powers. He 
Was encouraging the militarists and giving 
them ammunition to use against the anti- 
war faction. 

Ozaki was reading the discouraged reports 
of Japanese diplomats in Washington; their 
frustration in the face of the State Depart- 
ment's inability (or reluctance) to grasp the 
urgency of the situation made it clear that 
unless there was a sharp change in American 
thinking, war was inevitable. 


WAR LOOMS 

In mid-October 1941, less than 2 months 
before Pearl Harbor, Sorge and Ozaki sent 
the fourth bureau a long report stating the 
opinion that the Japanese had given up hope 
of arriving at an agreement with the Ameri- 
can Government and that an attack against 
the United States and Britain would be 
launched in December or possibly in early 
January. 

The Kremlin, which had been given warn- 
ing by Roosevelt of Germany's attack on Rus- 
sia, returned the favor by keeping this pre- 
cious military intelligence to itself. 

When General Willoughby, General Mac- 
Arthur's intelligence chief in SCAP, took the 
stand in August 1951 before the McCarran 
Internal Security Subcommittee, he made 
public Sorge’s activities to drive Japan into 
a Pacific war. 


But he was not allowed to elaborate on the 
role of certain Americans in this endeavor; 
shortly before General Willoughby testified 
he was visited by a major general who gave 
him specific instructions as to what could be 
and what could not be said. The country 
merely heard the truth as censored by Presi- 
dent Truman and the Pentagon. 


PRESSURE IS EXERTED 

But there is evidence that pressure con- 
tinued at the Tokyo end right up until the 
bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. Whether it came 
from Americans or from Communist-inspired 
Japanese, we still do not know. 

One interesting aspect of the puzzle is 
that Prince Saionji, a member with Ozaki 
of the Breakfast Group and secretary of 
Japanese Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, amazed his friends in the govern- 
ment by discarding his former liberalism 
and giving comfort to the war party. 

We are learning today how this coordi- 
nated pressure continued in Washington and 
Chungking. Perhaps we shall never learn 
whether it was motivated by misguided 
idealism, ignorance or Red-handed villainy. 


JOB FOR LATTIMORE 


Let us go back to November 20 when the 
Japanese anti-war faction offered the famous 
modus vivendi. This proposal was enthu- 
siastically seconded by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who felt that the United States was not 
yet prepared to defend herself against attack 
in the Pacific. General MacArthur was not 
yet ready in the Philippines and the Navy 
was funneling much of its strength into 
the Atlantic. 

At a meeting of the Cabinet, it was de- 
cided to accept the modus vivendi. But be- 
fore this was formally done, it was felt that 
Chiang Kai-shek should be informed of the 
truce and of the notable advantages which 
the battered and weakened Chinese would 
derive from them. 

The delicate task of explaining the modus 
vivendi was assigned to Owen Lattimore, in 
Chungking as the President’s personal rep- 
resentative. 


REACTION IN CHINA 


There seemed to be no reason why Chiang 
should not agree to a temporary truce which, 
if only for a time, would relieve China of 
the grinding burden of war and probably lead 
to a moderately equitable peace. 

The world will never know precisely how 
the truce was explained to the generalissimo. 
On November 25, however, Lauchlin Currie 
received at the White House a cable signed 
“Lattimore”: 

“I feel you should urgently advise the 
President of the generalissimo's very strong 
reaction. * * * Any modus vivendi now 
arrived at with Japan would be disastrous to 
Chinese belief in America.. > It is 
doubtful whether either past assistance or 
increasing aid would compensate for the feel- 
ing if the Chinese national trust in America 
is undermined by reports of Japan's escap- 
ing military defeat by diplomatic victory.” 

ACTION IN WASHINGTON 

In Washington, Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Harry Dexter White was busy light- 
ing a fire under Secretary Hull to denounce 
the modus vivendi. 

A member of two Soviet spy rings, White 
had some years earlier demonstrated his 
love for China by turning over for trans- 
mission to Russia a report on Chinese 
fiannces detailed enough to permit a hostile 
power to wreck that nation’s economy. 

To undercut the truce arrangements, White 
summoned Edward C. Carter and other 
leaders of the IPR to Washington. He 
urged them to impress their friends in gov- 
ernment with the view that a solution of 
the China incident would be a sell-out. 
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CHANGES MIND 

Just 3% years earlier, Carter had stated 
in a memorandum to Miriam Farley of the 
IPR staff that “of course I agree” with a 
Lattimore proposal that IPR propagandize 
in favor of a partition of China by Japan, 
based on the military status quo. 

This dismemberment plan was incorpo- 
rated in a memorandum by Chen Han-seng, 
a Chinese Communist. It went far beyond 
the modus vivendi in its generosity to Japan 
and its betrayal of National China. 

Carter admitted under oath before the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee that 
he had gone down to Washington at White's 
insistence ‘to see if there was anything pri- 
vate citizens or Government servants could 
do to make certain” the modus vivendi would 
not be consummated. 


STORY IS ON RECORD 


“There were rumors,” he added, “that Mr. 
Hull, who had been playing golf, I think, 
with Admiral Nomura * * * was being 
persuaded by the Japanese that by right 
of conquest and because Japan was so much 
more civilized they should really be in China 
as the British were in India.” 

But Carter insisted that he had never put 
any pressure on Hull because the modus 
vivendi had already been rejected. This 
did not quite jibe with the story of Lauchlin 
Currie’s “terribly anxious time,” but the 
committee did not press the point. 

If Carter did not personally speak to 
Secretary Hull, however, there were enough 
of the PR's friends and supporters to do 
the job. 

There was Harry White, who always worked 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
Henry Morgenthau. There was Lauchlin 
Currie, armed with the Lattimore cable, 

HULL REVERSES HIMSELF 

Secretary Hull reversed himself almost 
overnight. On November 26, without the 
knowledge of Secretary Stimson but with the 
approval of the President, he issued his 
famous “get out of China or else“ message 
to the Japanese. y 

As an ultimatum, it was not as brusque 
as some; as a basis for further negotiation, 
it was a door slammed in Japan's face. 

According to House Document No. 339, 
President Roosevelt had said in a discus- 
sion of the ultimatum that “we were likely 
to be attacked, perhaps next Monday.” He 
was wrong, but only as to the date. 

The Japanese Government had arranged, 
on November 19, 1941, to transmit the mes- 
sage “East Wind Rain” in the middle of its 
regular shortwave news broadcast as a warn- 
ing to Japanese diplomatic personnel once 
the war decision had been made. 

CODE IS BROKEN 

“This was known to American intelli- 
gence, which had broken the Japanese code. 
The Army Pearl Harbor Board reported that 
“such information [the winds message] was 
picked up by a monitoring station. This in- 
formation was received and translated on 
December 3, 1941, and the contents dis- 
tributed to * * * high authority.” 

The “winds” message had disappeared 
from Navy files. All other copies, according 
to the Army board, also disappeared short- 
ly after the Pearl Harbor attack, 

Navy officers admitted the existence of 
the intercept until 1944, then suffered a pro- 
gressive loss of memory. The “high author- 
ities” in the Army, Navy, and White House 
deny that they ever saw the message. 

Was it lost on the way? Did it stray? Or 
was it suppressed by someone of greater or 
lesser importance? 

East Wind Rain fell on Pearl Harbor on a 
quiet Sunday. If some died, other men were 
victorious. 
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More Federal Taxes ?—Don’t Be Silly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregon Journal: 

More FEDERAL Taxes?—Don’r Be SILLY 


President Truman certainly is spitting into 
the wind when, by demanding additional 
taxes to balance the budget, he answers the 
promises of Tarr and Eisenhower to make 
drastic reductions in Federal spending. 

Considering the mood of the Congress, a 
tax increase is the last thing he will get. 
Further cuts are first on the agenda. 

This does not mean, however, that either 
Tarr or Eisenhower can make good their 
promised reductions. 4 

The U. S. News & World Report points out 
that the only way any President could cut 
$40,000,000,000 or even $30,000,000,000 from 
the Federal budget would be to eliminate all 
foreign aid, cut out all farm benefits, whack 
nonpension benefits to veterans and regular 
departmental budgets by 62.000, 000, 000. 
That would mean even that then between 
$20,000,000,000 to $30,000,000,000 would have 
to come out of military, atomic-energy and 
stockpiling programs. And that, according 
to the U. S. News, would put military serv- 
ices back about where they were after Amer- 
ica had fully demobilized after World War II. 

“It was then,“ says the U. S. News, that 
Communists considered the United States 
defenseless and struck in Korea.” 

Thus, as promising as campaign state- 
ments are right now, on the eve of the na- 
tional conventions, the chances of getting 
substantial tax cuts aren't good. But there 
is hope at least in the fact that both candi- 
dates and Congressmen are talking and 
thinking economy, even if the President is 
not. 

A graphic illustration of the tremendous 
increase in Federal taxes has been worked 
out by a Midwest newspaper: 

“In 1920 Americans began working for 
themselves on February 26. Up to that time 
they had been working for the Government 
in order to be able to pay their taxes. By 
1940 the date had been advanced to March 27. 
In 1951 it was even later, April 28. This year 
it has been pushed up to May 19. Never 
before have Americans had to work so long 
to pay their taxes. Out of each hour worked, 
23 minutes pay is taken by the Government 
in direct and hidden imposts.” 

With this background and attractive as a 
balanced budget is, the President has about 
as much chance of getting a tax increase as 
he has of convincing the Congress that every- 
thing in the budget is vital and uncuttable. 
And that's none at all. 


Our Marine Corps: Secure at Last 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, almost 
lost in the shuffle, the United States Ma- 


rine Corps, the proud leathernecks of 
Uncle Sam, have finally obtained the 
recognition in law that they enjoyed in 
public sentiment. It was not too long 
ago that the President of the United 
States attacked the Marine Corps for its 
propaganda efforts to preserve its iden- 
tity and its traditions. Now Congress 
has enacted a measure providing that 
the Marines cannot be limited to fewer 
than three divisions. They have set up 
a Marine Air unit, and, to cap the climax, 
Congress has provided that the Marine 
Corps Commandant will be consulted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on any ques- 
tions affecting the Marines as a full 
member of the Joint Chiefs. 

To be sure, the Marine Corps is still 
subject to pressure from the opposition 
within other services branches whose 
hostility is sometimes difficult to ap- 
praise. It is remarkable that Congress 
was called upon to save the corps and 
assure its maintenance alongside our 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. In the light 
of the role which the Marines have al- 
ways played—the quick-striking, highly 
mobile force which can be sent into 
action with maximum speed—the con- 
gressional decision and determination 
are evidence of the concern which all 
of us share today. 

To the Marine Corps, the Nation says, 
“Good luck and may you be semper pa- 
ratus.” 


Lattimore: What’s Behind State 
Department Move? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am including an editorial 
that appeared in the Washington Times- 
Herald of Sunday, June 29, 1952. The 
editorial speaks for itself and raises a 
most interesting question. 

WHAT'S BEHIND THE LATTIMORE AFFAIR? 


The Truman administration has done a 
quick flip-flop in the case of Prof. Owen Lat- 
timore, who is either a scholar or a propa- 
gandist on far-eastern affairs, depending on 
your outlook. Senator McCarruy, with the 
testimony of a number of former Commu- 
nists to back him, says Lattimore has con- 
sistently played a Soviet game. 

Last Friday the State Department an- 
nounced that it had forbidden Lattimore 
to leave the country on information he was 
planning to take a powder to Russia or some 
fron-curtain country. 

The following Tuesday the Justice De- 
partment said it was all a mistake because 
Lattimore wasn’t planning to go anywhere. 
It was said the original stop order was based 
upon “highly unfounded” information. 

Yesterday the State Department apolo- 
gized to Lattimore and withdrew its objec- 
tions to his going abroad. 

The whole thing looks fishy, to put it 
mildly. 

It looked fishy, in the first place, for the 
administration and its State Department, 
which have spared no exertions in the past 
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to defend Lattimore, to take action which 
could only be interpreted as acceptance of 
Senator McCarruy’s views on Lattimore, 
McCarTuy is hardly a favorite of Truman 
and the State Department. 

The explanation that a mistake was made 
also looks fishy. Why should the State De- 
partment go off half cocked on an unfounded 
rumor after it had, for years, welcomed 
Lattimore's counsel, picked him for foreign 
missions, and maintained that he was above 
suspicion? 

The reversal, in effect clearing Lattimore, 
is something else that is fishy. If the very 
hint that he was thinking of leaving the 
country was sufficient on Friday to cause 
the State Department to take action clearly 
conveying an adverse judgment on Lattimore, 
why should the discovery of Tuesday that he 
wasn't packing his bags, after all, alter the 
Department's expressed view that it is not 
in the national interest to permit him out 
of the country? f 

If he wasn’t trusted on Friday, there is no 
better reason for the Department to trust 
him on Tuesday. Whether he wants to go 
or wants to stay has nothing to do with 
the judgment. 

But where this business gets really fishy 
is at the point where the State Department 
apologizes. For what? Because the Depart- 
ment mistrusted him a few days ago, but 
doesn’t now? For expressing its suspicion 
publicly? Or for something else? 

What comes next? Does the apology sug- 
gest that Lattimore is clear of suspicion not 
only concerning an intended exit, but of 
everything else? By creating general sym- 
pathy through an apparent act of petty in- 
justice, the Department would imply by 
indirection that the great volume of charges 
of more substantial character brought 
against Lattimore by McCarrny and others 
were equally unjust. 

This would be a convenient formula for 
discrediting the Senator and the evidence 
and giving Lattimore a pass as a much abused 
martyr. It would also serve to give an ap- 
pearance of putting the New Deal in the 
clear after it gave this man at least three 
important foreign assignments, a wartime 
job as chief of far eastern propaganda, and 
a respectful hearing whenever he came 
around with advice on what policy should 
be pursued in Asia. 

Until the administration offers a more 
sensible explanation of this whole strange 
episode, the most plausible judgment is that 
it was rigged to accomplish the predeter- 
mined purposes which have been outlined, 


Service for Defense Without Surrender 
for Proft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement of Philip Murray, 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, dated June 16, 1952, should be 
read by every American citizen: 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the International Wage Policy Committee at 
their meeting held in Pittsburgh, Pa., June 
13, 1952: 

“One hundred ninety-nine days ago, the 
United Steelworkers of America entered into 
contract negotiations with the steel com- 
panies in search of economic justice and 
improved working conditions. 
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“One hundred sixty-five days ago, the old 
agreements between our union and the steel 
companies expired. During most of these 165 
days, we have worked under out-dated con- 
ditions and obsolete wage rates. 

“Eleven days ago this union went on 
strike—a strike clearly forced by the steel 
companies’ actions during the past several 
months. We struck in order that steel work- 
ers’ 1952 wages may be enough to pay 1952 
grocery prices; we struck to replace 1947 
working conditions with 1952 working condi- 
tions. 

“Since November 27, when our negotia- 
tions with the companies first started, this 
union and its members have demonstrated 
remarkable patience, despite a barrage of 
unfair and misleading criticism, from Mem- 
bers of Congress, from the industry and from 
large sections of the press. 

“This broadside propaganda campaign has 
tried to obscure the issues, but no amount 
of propaganda can hide the basic facts of 
our 1952 economic life from the steelworkers 
of America or the public. 

“Over a 5-day period, ending June 9, this 
union participated in collective-bargaining 
talks with the management of the six lead- 
ing companies of the steel industry. We 
had reason to hope that at long last the 
executives of this rich and powerful group 
of companies might come to recognize the 
essential justice and fairness of our pro- 
posals. 

“We hoped in vain. 

“The steel companies, into whose coffers 
profits have been pouring at a tremendous 
rate since the Korean fighting began, offered 
a wage increase averaging only 13.3 cents 
per hour over the 18-month period starting 
January 1, 1952. That is less than the 
spiraling cost of living has eaten out of 
steelworkers’ buying power since our last 
wage adjustment, 

“The steel companies have refused to grant 
even quarter-time premium pay for work 
on the Sabbath. They have scornfully re- 
fused even to give further study to guar- 
anteed annual wages—one of the great social 
necessities of our industrial era. 

“They have refused to grant the union 
shop. We know not what their reasons be— 
whether concern for ‘principles’ they do not 
ordinarily observe, or solicitude for the 
strikebreakers of another era, for whom the 
companies still show a strange and unhealthy 
concern, 

“Finally, the steel companies hinge their 
inadequate offer upon the union's uncon- 
ditional acceptance not only of the indus- 
try’s refusal to improve day-by-day working 
conditions, but of the industry’s demands for 
surrendering of employees’ long-recognized 
rights. 

“This union has always recognized the 
legitimate rights of management, and the 
industry’s attempt to make an issue of these 
rights is patently false. What the indus- 
try is hoping to do, under the slogan of 
‘management rights’ and ‘incentive and sen- 
jority revisions,’ is to destroy traditional 
benefits secured hy the steelworkers through 
long years of collective bargaining. The com. 
panies’ motives are clearly selfish; were they 
to succeed, they would seize from the workers’ 
pay envelopes far more than the inadequate 
pay increase they have reluctantly offered. 

“This union of steelworkers was not built 
upon the principle of abject surrender to 
the overlords of our industry. This union 
has grown in stature and respect because 
it has refused to bow down to the manipu- 
lators of great corporate wealth. It has 
refused to participate in ‘deals’ that would 
endanger the welfare of our members or the 
welfare of our Nation. 

“Our members, for more than 99 days after 
the expiration of the old contracts, stayed 
on the job. Having been forced into a strike 
which we did not want, and which we tried 
to avert, we will stay on strike until our 
cause is won. 


President Murray, who at every turn of 
events during these seven long months has 
expressed the will and the hopes of our union, 
has assured our Goverment that we will 
cooperate in assuring production of essen- 
tial military requirements. We endorse his 
pledge. 

“To our Government, we say: ‘Count on 
us to produce the essential military prod- 
ucts necessary to carry on our fight against 
the menace of Communist aggression. We, 
however, believe it to be also essential that 
the Congress of the United States require the 
steel industry to manifest its loyalty to our 
country by adherence to the requirements 
of our Nation by a wholesome acceptance of 
the recommendations of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board.“ 

“To the American public and to the brave 
men of our military forces, we say: ‘CIO 
Steelworkers support the Nation’s defense 
effort with all their spirit. We are on strike 
because, as self-respecting Americans, we 
have been forced on strike by a profit- 
hungry industry which has refused to pay 
fair wages and grant fair working condi- 
tions to its employees.’ 

“And to the steel companies, we say: ‘We, 
the members of the United Steelworkers 
International Wage Policy Committee, all 
of whom work in your plants and serve as 
the elected representatives of your employ- 
ees, reject your totally inadequate “last 
offer.” We are on strike to win fair wages 
and decent working conditions, on the basis 
of the impartial recommendations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. The responsibil- 
ity for this strike lies squarely in your 
hands; in your refusal to play fair and 
square with the hundreds of thousands of 
workers who have made this industry great 
and efficient.’ 

“We are ready, as always, to bargain col- 
lectively. We are ready, as always, to sign 
a fair new agreement. 

“But we are not ready, and never will be, 
to surrender our just demands. We call 
upon you, the steel industry, to reexamine 
your position, and to take constructive heed 
of the workers’ needs. 

“That is the way to industrial peace in 
steel—to an agreement that will preserve the 
living standards of our members and their 
families, an agreement that will permit us 
all, as patriotic Americans, to produce the 
steel so necessary to the welfare of our great 
democracy and all the free world.” 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 


Firestone Has the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
pages A4070-4071, will be found the 
answer to the need for technical as- 
sistance in undeveloped countries. The 
distinguished gentleman representing 
the Fourteenth District of Ohio, the 
Honorable WILLIAM H. Ayres, is to be 
commended for bringing to the at- 
tention of Congress and the American 
people the realistic approach of Harvey 
S. Firestone to the needs of an unde- 
veloped little nation. Great pioneers 
like Ford, Rockefeller, Carnegie, Edison, 
Firestone, and many others created in 
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America the highest standard of living 
the world has ever known. America was 
once an undeveloped frontier Nation. 
These men laboring in a free economy, 
free of Government red tape, created 
thousands of jobs for American workers, 
emphasized the dignity of labor, and 
started America on the road to eco- 
nomic and industrial leadership among 
nations. Through the work of these 
pioneers practically every American 
home today is enjoying the luxuries of 
this wonderful age. In the early days of 
Ford and Firestone, these men were given 
every opportunity to develop mass pro- 
duction by a friendly Government. They 
were not hampered by a socialistic bu- 
reaucracy and Government doctors of 
economic philosophy who only under- 
stood the theory of library economics, 
The American Government has today 
departed from its policy of encouraging 
individual incentive and is trying to 
foster upon the entire world a system 
of swivel-chair technological advice 
through a WPA type of officeholders 
and patrons of socialistic international- 
ism. American business technique is the 
answer to the desperate need for devel- 
opment in foreign areas of the world 
where science and technology is almost 
unknown. Competitive business must be 
encouraged with its attendant uplifting 
of the masses. Undeveloped areas need 
the genius of American business. This 
is the only answer to their problems, 
Shade-tree mechanics and Government 
technicians cannot do the job. 

Representative Ayres has brought to 
our attention the only real answer. 
Congressman Ayres is bringing to this 
Congress new ideas in the old American 
tradition. We need more men like BILL 
Ayres in the Congress. Representative 
Ayres is recommending to the world the 
American system of free enterprise. We 
cannot save the free world by bankrupt- 
ing America with lavish expenditure of 
the taxpayers money. Men like Fire- 
stone can do a thousand times more 
good abroad than expensive Govern- 
ment advice. 


Promotion of Home Ownership Among 
Public Housing Tenants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, great emphasis has been placed on 
public housing in our country during the 
past few years, and the Congress has very 
recently been considering the number of 
public-housing units that should be built 
during the next fiscal year. 

In this connection, I should like to 
bring to your attention a letter I have 
just received from Mr. William Lynch 
Murray, of William Lynch Murray and 
Associates, registered architects, Harris- 
burg, Pa., which urges the promotion of 
home ownership among public housing 
tenants. 
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This is the first time such a sugges- 
tion has come to my attention, but it 
seems to me that Mr. Murray, well 
known and respected in his profession, 
makes it clear that it is worth thinking 
about. Home ownership has always 
meant a great deal to the American peo- 
ple and, if these tenants of public hous- 
ing could be started on the way to owner- 
ship of their own homes, however small, 
they would be better citizens in every 
way for it. 

In accordance with the permission 
granted me, I include Mr. Murray's letter 
in these remarks. It is as follows: 


HARRISBURG, PA., June 25, 1952. 
Hon, WALTER M. MumMa, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear WALTER: The following has been on 
my mind for a long time and I want to briefly 
analyze it for your thinking. 

Over the years I have felt so-called public 
housing was more than worth the cost be- 
cause of the rehabilitation feature. When 
properly handled, such housing should pro- 
vide persons without adequate income to 
secure decent housing under other condi- 
tions to have a clean, decent environment 
in which to rear their children as decent 
law-abiding citizens. 

Certainly it shouldn’t take any argument 
to convince anyone that slum dwellings 
breed crime and juvenile delinquency, and 
should not have any place in our country. 
There is no necessity for going into the fact 
that sufficient slum dwellings aro not re- 
moved to make way for the new public hous- 
ing, because that is not what I am most 
concerned with at the moment. j 

However, I feel that someone in an au- 
thoritative position, such as a Congressman 
holds, should urge the establishment of a 
program to promote home ownership among 
the tenants of public housing. 

If the rehabilitation feature is working, 
certainly the next essential step for these 
public-housing tenants should be to secure 
their own individual homes in the true 
American way. Among most of them this 
is certainly a step in which they need guid- 
ance, 

Such a program should cover the fleld of 
budgeting to enable setting aside sums to 
make an initial down payment on a home; 
how home ownership is possible and all of 
the other essential factors, about which they 
know nothing. This would not only create 
another large group of home owners, but 
it would also make room for other persons 
desperately in need of decent housing and 
rehabilitation without constantly having to 
construct additional units. In time the proc- 
ess should provide a complete turn-over, 
Certainly. tenants should not be permanent 
occupants of subsidized housing. However, 
nothing is being done to discourage this. 

One of the problems on most of the proj- 
ects today is the fact that many tenants are 
making far in excess of the permissible in- 
come limits. Certainly home ownership 
would answer this and persons in those in- 
come brackets, properly educated in how to 
do it, should be able to become home owners. 
The present high level of income in that way 
presents a challenge and a golden oppor- 
tunity. 

To the best of my knowledge, no attention 
or consideration is being given to this mat- 
ter, and yet when you realize the total occu- 
pancy in public dwelling units, one can 
readily imagine the huge benefit that could 
be derived from the proposed program. 

I know you have a lot on your mind, but 
Walter, I think this is an important angle, 
especially with the emphasis now placed on 
public housing, and to make the best use of 
what, we have. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. L. MURRAY. 


Is the Boys’ State Big Enough? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I had the pleasure of reading the fol- 
lowing article which appeared in the 
American Legion magazine for July 1952, 
as it relates to actual experiences occur- 
ring in my native State of California, 
recently at an increasingly important 
annual experience for hundreds of Cali- 
fornia boys and girls, which I have al- 
ways felt was a most valuable and worth 
while advantage to the young folks 
fortunate to be selected to attend, and 
also to the destiny of the State of Cali- 
fornia itself, I desired that you, Mr. 
Speaker, and all my colleagues have the 
benefit of carefully reading this splen- 
did exposé of this Boys’ State. 

Iam pleased to again congratulate the 
American Legion on account of the re- 
peated and vigorous place it annually 
gives to this functioning democracy for 
growing boys. 

The splendid article, for which I also 
compliment the author, Edward Long- 
streth, follows: 

Is Boys’ Stare Bic ENOUGH? 
(By Edward Longstreth) 

When a teen-age friend of mine in San 
Diego County, Calif., was asked if he’d like 
to go to Boys’ State, he said: What's that?” 

Joe had pust finished junior year in high 
school, which made him eligible for Boys’ 
State, and his principal had selected him 
for sponsorship by one of the local Legion 

ts. 
geek principal explained that Boys’ State 
was an encampment of boys held for two 
weeks every year under American Legion 
auspices to give teen-age boys experience in 
the practical functioning of local, county 
and State government. 


Joe learned that it was an idea that began - 


as an experiment conducted by the Illinois 
Legion Department in 1935, and that last 
year every State in the Union had a Boys’ 
State, while in many States The American 
Legion Auxillary sponsored Girls’ States. 

Joe decided to give it a try, and became 
one of 715 boys who were sent to California 
Boys’ State in June of last year. From the 
moment that the North Island Post (Naval 
Air Base) sponsored Joe, he began to look 
forward. to June 22 as something new in the 
way of adventure. 

The day finally came and Joe made the 
long trip north. 

Arrived at Boys’ State, which was held in 
a huge (and clean) cow barn on the State 
Fair Grounds near Sacramento, Joe formed 
up to register for his medical exam and quar- 
ters assignment. 

He showed a certain aptitude for politics 
right off. When he saw how many were in 
line ahead of him he was in no hurry at all. 

Browsing around, he came upon a stack of 
little white pieces of paper that proved to 
be blanks to be filled out if you wanted to 
send something home. 

Joe took one of the slips and joined the 
end of the line. 

Affecting as much wide-eyed innocence as 
he could, he leaned out and said to the fel- 
lows ahead of him. “Have you folks all got 
your little white slips?” 

No one had. 
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“Where do you get them?” someone asked, 

“Over there on the table.” 

Most of the boys fell out of line to get 
their little white slips and Joe moved up 
almost to the top. Since it was the first event 
of the first day he suffered no harm, 

When Joe was assigned to his quarters he 
found it was the same as being given a resi- 
dence in a State political subdivision, for 
each big set of stalls in the huge cow barn 
was a city housing 34 boys each, 17 of them 
assigned to the Federalist Party and 17 of 
them to the Whig Party. 

The cities bore the picturesque names of 
leaders famous in California’s development: 
Serra, Fremont, Sutter, Crocker, Carson, 
Donner, Stanford, Muir, Kearney, Judah, 
Burbank, and so on, Three cities formed 
one county, and the seven counties formed 
the state. Joe was assigned to Kearney City 
in Gough County, peopled by boys like him- 
self. 

The community had its own newspaper, 
Boys“ Stater, a lively, four-page, mimeo- 
graphed daily whose editor had won the job 
with a distinguished essay on Boys’ State. 
Besides news coverage it had a roving report- 
er and the statements he collected on the 
first day. gave a cross section of what the 
boys’ first reaction was to the novel expe- 
rience they were having. 

One boy said the place was a lot bigger 
and cleaner than he thought it would be. 
Another asked, “Where are the girls?” An- 
other moaned, “My feet. They're tired of 
standing in line.” 

“Everyone is a lot friendlier than I thought 
they would be,” was the self-revealing re- 
mark of one boy, while another reflected the 
desolation of his home environment—which 
out there might be either city or desert— 
by noticing “the place is full of birds.” 

The average age of the boys was about 17, 
and as they all had just completed junior 
year in high school they were under fair 
competition with each other. Only one out 
of them all was going to be elected governor, 
but there were many other offices through- 
out the state, and plenty for every boy to do. 

In fact some of the boys who apparently 
led undisciplined lives at home thought 
there was too much regimentation. There 
were scheduled periods for studying the Le- 
gion’s digest of California’s governmental or- 
ganization and functions, and in addition 
the boys were taught how to draft bills and 
enact them into laws, and the proper way 
to administer and enforce the law after it 
Was passed. 

But Boys’ State was too well run to expect 
a convention of teenage “sunkist juveniles,” 
as one of them expressed it, to spend 2 weeks 
in June just studying government and cam- 
paigning for office. The schedule paralleled 


‘the well-balanced life of the average Amer- 


ican and included provisions for culture, en- 
tertainment, and sports. The “counties” 
had teams in volleyball, football, softball, 
touchball, and swimming. Joe found it to 
be a strenuous routine, but there was plenty 
of time for rest and sleep. 

During siesta and bunk fatigue, Joe joined 
in the inevitable bull sessions, with topics 
supplied by the World news events column 
and editorials in Boys’ Stater, and the pin-up 
girl contest for Miss California Boys’ State 
of 1951, and big-league baseball. 

The first practical application of what the 
boys had learned about government in theory 
began where it should, of course, at the be- 
ginning, with the election of five city coun- 
cilmen, These would appoint the city ofi- 
cials—an expedient to save time. 

My friend Joe decided not to run for office 
but try for an appointment to one. Modest- 
ly passing over mayor and judge and yet 
valuing himself above chief of police, he 
settled on city attorney. 

But the wise Legionnaires who planned 
Boys’ State were all ready for Joe. He could 
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not be eligible for an appointive job like city 
attorney until he had passed his bar exam, 

The first question on the exam was “Why 
do you want to be a lawyer?” The third 
question was on the United States Constitu- 
tion. Seven other questions had to be an- 
swered yes or no, true or false, where a fel- 
low has a 50-50 chance, but the second ques- 
tion really threw him. It was “What does 
habeas corpus mean?” 

The end-result of his bar exam was that 
Joe was appointed voting clerk, postmaster, 
and deputy police chief and deputy sheriff. 

He was also given a pamphlet in which 
the Legion had printed not only the defini- 
tion of habeas corpus but also a short résumé 
of the way the law courts function. 

(“Habeas corpus: Every person unlawfully 
imprisoned or restrained of his liberty under 
any pretense may prosecute a writ of habeas 
corpus to inquire into the cause of such im- 
prisonment or restraint.’’) 

Failure to pass his bar exam did not dis- 
courage Joe, though. In fact the experience 
gave him confidence to try for his party nom- 
ination to run for State assemblyman and 
the result being a tie, he lost out on the 
flip of a coin which was tossed to save time 
and avoid the agonies of another. election 
campaign, Besides time was getting short. 
Election dates were all scheduled and the 
county elections were at hand. Running for 
county treasurer, Joe lost by two votes. 

The city and county offices were considered 
nonpartisan, but the State offices were par- 
tisan und each party held its primary elec- 
tions to determine the party nominees for 
governor, lieutenant governor, secretary of 
state, comptroller, treasurer, attorney gen- 
eral, 12 senators and 42 assemblymen, each 
city being a legislative district for 1 senator 
and 2 assemblymen. Nominating petitions 
for candidates had to be circulated by their 
backers and required 5 to 7 signatures of 
members of their own parties in their dis- 
tricts. 

In California there are also nonpartisan 
State offices: A superintendent of public in- 
struction and seven Supreme Court justices. 

As the partisan campaign for governor 
and State offices got under way, the Whigs 
put on a musical program to the temporary 
embarrassment of the Federalists. 

The roving reporter went about asking 
candidates: “What do you think about in- 
terdigitation before marriage?” and col- 
lected a large assortment of answers rang- 
ing all the way from “I think it and com- 
munism should be banned,” to “I'd rather 
hold hands.” Only three of the boys actual- 
ly seemed to know what it actually meant; 
the rest, with an instinct for political self- 
preservation, played safe and answered in 
generalities. 

On June 27 the Whig and Federalist can- 
didates faced each other for the show- 
down. Local elections and side-issues had 
already been settled, including the pin-up 
girl contest which had been won by a young 
lady in Pasadena through the devotion of a 
youth from Fillmore City. 

The Boys’ Stater published the platform 
of both parties and the Federalist being 
shorter, the Girls’ State menu for the din- 
ner they gave the boys was appended. It 
included roast turkey and strawberry short- 
cake. 

The party platforms were based on pro- 
posals for making the next session of Boys’ 
State more comfortable and efficient by im- 
proving facilities and services for the next 
year. The rival candidates for the State's 
chief executive made their final pitches at 
a big mass meeting. When all the votes 
were counted, Franklin Delano Tateosian, 
Whig, a boy from San Mateo, had been 
elected governor. 

Then came the payoff on the last day of 
State. The lucky boys who had won their 
elections for State offices moved into the 
California State Capitol and took over the 
actual offices and function of government 


they had been elected for. The young sen- 
ators moved into the senate chamber, the 
assemblymen into the house, and the ad- 
ministrative officials into the various execu- 
tive offices. The judges sat on the bench. 
The voting citizenry, including Joe, sat 
watchful in the galleries of the legislature. 

To the ever-memorable excitement of Joe, 
he was taken into the office of the treasurer 
and held in his hands in State bonds the 
stupefying sum of $102,000,000 and 10 cents 
belonging to the clerk who let him hold the 
bonds. 

Every boy was given a document to which 
was affixed the official seal of the State of 
California, a diploma certifying he had taken 
the Legion's course in government, and a 
membership pin in the shape of the State 
with the Legion seal superimposed. 

My friend Joe came home with a big box 
filled with one of everything, a roster of sev- 
eral new friends in various parts of his State 
and a growing conviction that something 
mighty big and fine had happened to him. 

San Diego Coutny, where Joe came from, 
is in the extreme southwest corner of the 
United States. Its area is greater than 
Connecticut's, its population greater than 
Rhode Island's. With 5,000 Legionnaires in 
29 posts, and 2,000 auxiliaries, the county 
sent 15 boys and 14 girls to Boys’ and Girls’ 
States. 

While Joe was at Boys’ State, nearly 400 
girls were at Girls’ State. The girls were 
quartered on a campus a discreet distance 
from the boys’ Sacramento barn-dormitory, 
but near enough for the boys and girls to 
exchange dinners and join in a big gala 
dance. 

It cost $59 to sponsor each boy or girl 
and the curriculum was the same for both. 
The expenses allowed something over for 
spending money, and to pay nominal dues 
to the political parties and campaign funds 
which the youngsters set up. 

So every year over a thousands boys and 
girls in the second most populous State in 
the Union get a practical experience in the 
functioning of citizenship and government 
with enough fun thrown in to keep it inter- 
esting and lively. Wonderful? Of course it 
is better than none, but what is 1,000 boys 
and girls a summer in a State with a popu- 
lation of over 10,500,000? 

And why is the American Legion still 
almost alone in this work after 17 years of 
pioneering? In a democracy it is the proper 
function of the State itself through its school 
system to educate boys and girls in active 
citizenship and practical government. 

Why are not all the boys and girls in our 
great American democracy taught the basic 
elements of our form of government and 
given practical experience in active citi- 
zenship in a public school system paid for 
by our taxes? Well? The answer, please. 


Educational Provisions of the GI Bill of 
Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegrams: 

Boston, Mass., June 28, 1952. 
Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Am much concerned about bill now before 

your committee providing education oppor- 
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tunities for veterans. House bill 7656 ap- 
pears unfavorable to private colleges. Shall 
appreciate favorable consideration for Sen- 
ate bill 3199 as amended. 

BISHOP MARKHAM, 


HoLLY SPRINGS, Miss., June 28, 1952, 

Congresswoman EDITH NOURSE ROGERS: 
President, trustees, faculty, and students 

of Rust College, of Holly Springs, Miss., be- 
seech you vote for the passage of Teague 
bill (H. R. 7656) with amendments as passed 
by the Senate committee. 

` President L. M. McCoy, 


— 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
United States Congress: 

Reference to bill H. R. 7656, urge accept- 
ance Senate amendment establishing sep- 
arate subsistence and tuition allowance as 
best for veterans and for private colleges in 
Massachusetts. 

THORNTON W. MERRIAM, 
Dean, Springfield College, 


BROOKLINE, Mass., 
June 30, 1952, 
EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress: 

Accept Senate amendment Korean bill, 
H. R. 7656, establishing separate subsistence 
and tuition payments. 

DELBERT M. STALEY, 
President, Staley College. 


— 


BosTon, Mass., 
June 30, 1952. 
Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Represetntatives: 

Please accept Senate amendment establish. 
ing separate subsistence and tuition allow- 
ances as best for veterans and important to 
Massachusetts private colleges. 

Howann C. NEWTON, 
Dean, Massachusetts College o/ Pharmacy. 


Boston, Mass., 
June 30, 1952, 
Representative Err Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

Urgently request acceptable Senate amend- 
ment separate subsistence and tuition allow- 
ance GI bill. 

Harrison KELLER, 
Director, New England Conservatory 
of Music. 


Boston, Mass., 
June 30, 1952, 
Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 
Massachusetts State College of Optometry, 
Boston, urges vote for bill H. R. 7656. 
HELEN C. HastTINGs, 
Registrar, 


— 


WORCESTER, Mass., 
June 30, 1952. 
Representative EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives: 

Urgently request you vote acceptance of 
Senate amendment establishing separate sub- 
sistence and tuition allowances for veterans 
in veterans’ education bill 7656. 

HAROLD BENTLY, 
Director, Worcester Junior College. 


NORTH ANDOVER, Mass., 
June 28, 1952. 
Congresswoman EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 

s Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support of S. 3199 concerning 
Armed Forces veterans. This amended bill 
seems to safeguard the free choice of the vet- 
eran in selecting his college and eliminate 
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unnecessary clerical work by tuition pay- 
ment direct to the college. 
FATHER VINCENT MCQUADE, 
President, Merrimack College. 


Boston, Mass., June 30, 1952. 
Hon, EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 
Boston University considers the amend- 
ment to H. R. 7656 which separates tuition 
and subsistence payment to be in the best 
interest of the veterans. We earnestly so- 
licit your support of this amendment, 
HAROLD C. CASE, 
President, Boston University. 


Boston, Mass., June 30, 1952. 
Congresswoman EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please use your influence to separate tul- 
tion from subsistence in present Korean bill. 
SCHILLINGER HOUSE SCHOOL 
oF Music, 
LAWRENCE BERK, Director. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hope you will favor in conference com- 
mittee on Korean GI bill separate subsistence 
and tuition allowances as best for veterans 
and also best for Massachusetts private col- 
leges. 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL, 
President, Tufts College. 


Boston, Mass., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 
` Earnestly urge your vote and support of 
H. R. 7656 Senate amendment establishing 
separate subsistance and tuition allowances. 
Believe bill as amended is best for veterans 
and also of great importance to Massachu- 
setts private colleges. 
JONATHAN W. FRENCH, Jr., 
President, Emerson College. 


ARLINGTON, Mass. June 30, 1952. 
Congresswoman EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building: 

For best interests of Massachusetts vet- 
erans and schools please vote for separation 
of tuition and subsistence. 

Fran E. Warp, 
Dean, Arlington Academy oj Music. 


Personal Explanation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
state my position on the following roll 
calls heretofore called at the present ses- 
sion of Congress. If I had been present 
on these 2 days, I would have voted as 
follows: 

Roll call No. 16, March 4, 1952, “no.” 

Roll call No. 17, March 4, 1952, “aye.” 

Roll call No. 18, March 10, 1952, “no.” 

Roll call No. 19, March 10, 1952, “aye.” 

Roll call No. 20, March 10, 1952, “aye.” 

Roll call No. 22, March 10, 1952, no.“ 


Two Hundred Thousand Muscular Dys- 
trophy Youngsters Being Backed by 
Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, just about 
1 year ago, within these walls and in the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
set forth the gravity of the threat which 
affects the young persons of our country, 
particularly the young boys from 3 to 13 
years of age, from an obscure and in- 
variably fatal disease. This fatal ail- 
ment is muscular dystrophy. 

Now with 1 year passed, and with a 
number of fine and worth-while agencies, 
as well as public-spirited individuals who 
are in a position to command attention, 
making it plain to the American people 
that there are 200,000 persons doomed to 
die if the cause and cure for this disease 
cannot be found, I want to again inform 
my colleagues of the Congress, and 
through the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp let the newspapers and the par- 
ents of America know, that some strides 
have already been made in tl.e combat 
with this dreaded killer. 

For such progress as there has been 
made in the direction of a curb upon 
muscular dystrophy, it is almost impera- 
tive to credit one nonprofit, unselfish 
organization. This is the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association of America, Inc. 
This organization has almost single- 
handedly been supporting the major re- 
search projects which represent their 
hope against death for so many young 
persons, 

In two short years the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association has grown to include 
87 chapters of this association now ac- 
tively engaged in raising funds for the 
all-important research. A majority of 
our States now have chapters. 

Growth of this effort to learn the 
lethal secrets of muscular dystrophy has 
derived immeasurable benefit from the 
support of outstanding personalities. 
Among them is Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas, the honorary na- 
tional chairman of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association. Another is Drew 
Pearson, the radio and newspaper re- 
porter from Washington. 
clude Kate Smith, Dean Martin and 
Jerry Lewis of television and the movies, 
Arthur Godfrey, and Jack Benny. The 
Tall Cedars of Lebanon, a branch of 
Masonry, has manifested great interest 
in helping the fight against this dis- 
ease. The National Grange, and in my 
own congressional area of southern Cal- 
ifornia and its neighborhood about Los 
Angeles, the CIO, have joined during 
the past year in the fight against muscu- 
lar dystrophy. 

Some appreciable encouragement has 
come from the advancement made in 
muscular dystrophy research. This en- 
couragement became felt in a limited 
way during a recent national medical 


Others in- 
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conference held under the sponsorship 
of the Muscular Dystrophy Association. 
Some of the prominent research scien- 
tists of the United States attended that 
medical conference. They were drawn 
to its sessions by their share in the 
growing desire of this country to dis- 
cuss, learn, compare, and take steps 
about this killing muscular dystrophy. 

The specific research projects now be- 
ing supported, abroad as well as in this 
country, by the Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations of America, Inc., are as 
follows: 


1. New York Hospital-Cornell University 
Medical College: Investigation in patho- 
genesis progress of muscular dystrophy under 
the direction of Dr. Ade T. Milhorat, asso- 
ciate professor of medicine, Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical College. (This is by far the 
most extensive research program in muscular 
dystrophy now under way and involves the 
metabolism ward, dietary kitchens, labora- 
tory animals, extensive laboratory facilities, 
and a large staff of investigators and tech- 
nicians.) 

2. University of Paris (France): Biochem- 
istry of muscle in ve muscular dys- 
trophy under the direction of Dr. Georges 
Schapira and Dr. Jean-Claude Dreyfus, asso- 
ciate professor of biochemistry, faculty of 
medicine. 

3. University of Pittsburgh School of Međ- 
icine: Studies of the metabolism of cations, 
anions, and of nitrogen in muscular dys- 
trophy, under the direction of Dr. T. S. 
seer professor, research medicine. 

4. University of Rochester (N. Y.) School 
of Medicine and Dentistry: Histochemistry 
of dystrophic muscle in man and es 
animals. Histopathology of nutritional mus- 
cular dystrophy in the cotton rat and ham- 
ster, under the direction of Dr. Karl E. Ma- 
son, professor of anatomy. 

5. Institute for Muscle Research, Woods 
Hole, Mass.: Relation of electric charge dis- 
tribution in muscle fibers and in actomyosin 
to muscular contraction, under direction of 
Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, investigator in 
— of the Institute for Muscle Research, 


ee Duke University: The study of mi- 
cromethods in the investigation of muscular 
metabolism, under the direction of Dr. W. F. 
H. M. Mommaerts. 

7. Alabama Polytechnic Institute: The 
study of the relation of diet to the produc- 
tion and cure of muscular dystrophy in lab- 
oratory animals, under the direction of Dr. 
Edmund L. Hove. 

8. University of Iowa. The study of the 
metabolic origin of carnosine and anserine 
and their possible psychological role in mus- 
cles, under the direction of Dr. Theodore 
Winnick and Dr, Harry M. Hines. 

9. Johns Hopkins University: The study 
of the relationship of vitamin E to glycolysis 
in skeletal muscle, under the direction of Dr. 
Kenneth L. Zierler. 


Mr. Speaker, this makes a fine show- 
ing for what might be called the pre- 
liminary attack to wrest from their 
hiding the secrets of what causes mus- 
cular dystrophy. But, before we can 
have any firm encouragement that our 
country, with its wealth of knowledge, 
its scientific resources, and its enlighten- 
ment and unselfishness, may be able to 
win in the race for the lives of the pres- 
ent 200,000 sufferers from this fearful 
malady, much additional and prolonged 
research must be done. 

Dr. Leonar3 A. Scheele, Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the United States, expressed this 
need most eloquently in a letter to the 
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executive director of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association. Dr. Scheele wrote: 

I am writing this letter to place some ad- 
ditional emphasis on the need for more re- 
search on this very perplexing problem (of 
muscular dystrophy). 

The dearth of research is related in part 
to the general failure to recognize this as 
an important and interesting field, and to 
lack of adequate financial support. Much 
needs to be done to draw the attention of 
medical scientists to this disease and what 
is unknown about it, so that they may be 
fired to pioneer this field. 

It is our hope that through the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness, and the National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases we can join your or- 
ganization (the Muscular Dystrophy Asso- 
ciation) in stimulating a more intensive at- 
tack on this affliction. I hope that our or- 
ganizations can work together to produce the 
results which we all so much desire. 


That is the present standing of the ef- 
fort which has been inspired within the 
past 2 years, to wrestle with the Angel 
of Death for the lives of these estimable 
young Americans who, 200,000 in num- 
ber, face the doom of wasted and vanish- 
ing muscular tissue that first puts them 
in wheel chairs, then sends them to bed, 
and finally to a pathetic end. 

It should be noted that besides the 
Muscular Dystrophy Associations of 
America, Inc., which from headquarters 
at 21 East Fortieth Street, New York 16, 
N. Y., have been making an impression 
in national campaigns of information 
and fund raising, there is another group, 
in the State of Texas, which has been 
fighting a parallel fight to educate the 
public of the Southwest, and to sponsor 
further scientific curative effort. This 
Texas group is known as the National 
Muscular Dystrophy Research Founda- 
tion, Inc., and its headquarters are at 
709 Main Street in Liberty, Tex., where 
the national heads of this group are two 
young ladies, Misses Nadine and Sallie 
Woods, who are sisters. The Misses 
Woods themselves fell victim to muscu- 
lar dystrophy of a variety that afflicts 
more mature persons, more than 10 
years ago, and since that time they have 
dedicated their own lives and energies, 
and rallied the efforts of many other 
persons, to the common cause of a search 
for the tiny thing which causes muscular 
dystrophy so that, by knowing the cause, 
it may be possible to conquer it and save 
the lives. 

Recently, as I departed from a shoe 
store where I had been unable to pur- 
chase just exactly the shoes I had in 
mind to purchase, a young boy, bent over, 
no legs below his waist, pushed his way 
past the store door on his flat-top 
coaster; he pushed with his hands on the 
sidewalk, as I stood looking at him, he 
glanced up and smiled, cordially. Right 
then, I forgot my disappointment in not 
being able to buy the shoes I had in 
mind. 

It makes a difference whether disease, 
disaster, misfortune, or muscular dystro- 
phy happens to hit your family or mine. 
Then, it becomes a very important mat- 
ter to you and to me. Then, why not 
extend intelligent active interest in the 
helplessness of other deserving children 
of deserving, dignified American fami- 
lies? 


A TVA for New York State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the March 1952 edition of the Monroe 
County (N. Y.) Professional Engineer in 
support of the Capehart-Miller bill 
which provides for the further develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power from the 
Niagara Falls and River by private 
enterprise. 

The editorial follows: 

A TVA FOR New YORK STATE? 


Your civic affairs committee calls to your 
attention three bills now before Congress to 
vastly enlarge the power resources of the 
Niagrara River at Niagara Falls. Although 
we can be justly proud of the scope of this 
great project as engineers, we should also 
give it sober thought as American citizens 
and taxpayers. 

In 1950 a new treaty was ratified with 
Canada which permits utilization of ad- 
ditional water from the Niagara River for 
power production purposes, and at the same 
time preserves the scenic beauty of the 
famed Niagara Falls. As a result, sufficient 
water is now available on the United States 
side to permit construction of a hydroelectric 
project to develop 1,132,000 additional kilo- 
watts of electric power. 

The United States Senate, in ratifying the 
treaty, reserved to Congress the right to 
authorize by legislation any additional de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power from the 
Niagara River. Except for this provision, 
use of the additional water could have been 
licensed immediately to any applicant 
qualifying under the Federal Water Power 
Act. 

Three bills were introduced in the Eighty- 
second Congress to authorize the further 
development of this power. Under each of 
the proposed bills, there is no material 
difference in the engineering and construc- 
tion to make the additional power available, 
The engineers of Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., the New York State Power Authority, 
and the Bureau of Power of the Federal 
Power Commission cooperated in the prepa- 
ration of the engineering report which is the 
basis for the additional development, 


THE PRIVATE-ENTERPRISE BILL 
The Capehart-Miller bill (S. 2021, H. R. 


3146) proposes the development by private 
enterprise, without cost to Federal or State 


„taxpayers. 


THE FEDERAL BILL 


The Lehman-Rooseyelt bill (S. 517, H. R. 
1642) proposes that the Federal Govern- 
ment construct the project from public 
funds. It also proposes to give preference 
in the sale of power to certain groups of 
customers, and provides for governmental 
transmission facilities (duplicating, to a 
considerable extent, existing facilities). 

THE STATE BILL 

The Ives-Cole bill (S. 1963, H. R. 5099) 
proposes construction and operation of the 
project under the jurisdiction of the State 
of New York. 

All of the Niagara River water heretofore 
available to the United States for power pur- 
poses has been developed solely by Niagara 
Mohawk Power Corp. No other organiza- 
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tion or agency in the United States has 
ever had any experience in the use of the 
waters of the Niagara River for the develop- 
ment of electrical energy. 

At present about 440,000 kilowatts are 
being produced in the Schoellkopf and Ad- 
ams stations, under a license issued in 1921 
by the Federal Power Commission in accord- 
ance with the Federal Power Act. The new 
treaty has merely brought into focus the 
question of who shall develop the additional 
power 

In order to make the benefits available to 
the greatest number of people in the area, 
five New York State utility companies pro- 
pose jointly to finance and construct this 
development. They represent a substantial 
portion of the Nation’s power and light in- 
dustry, and constitute an interconnected 
group of companies serving practically all 
of New York State, exclusive of Long Island. 
These companies are: Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., New York State Electric & 
Gas Corp., Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., and 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Together 
they serve approximately 90 percent of both 
the State’s land area and its population. 

These five companies own and operate 102 
hydro plants with capacities of about 1,400,- 
000 kilowatts, and 27 steam plants with ca- 
pacities of about 4,600,000 kilowatts, making 
a total of 6,000,000 kilowatts; are intercon- 
nected, which even now makes possible the 
utilization of the most economic sources of 
combined generating capacity; and paid 
$136,000,000 in Federal, State, and local taxes 
in 1950. 

They have the combined financial re- 
sources, experience, engineering knowledge, 
familiarity with the problems involved, and 
the executive ability to undertake this proj- 
ect immediately and push it to the earliest 
possible completion. They can do the job 
quicker and more economically than any- 
one else. Most important of all, they are 
ready to act now. Construction of the Cana- 
dian share of the project has already begun. 
Meanwhile, as the need for more power 
grows, America’s share of the thundering 
Niagara rushes out to sea. All that the five 
companies need to set the wheels in motion 
is congressional approval of the Capehart- 
Miller bill. 

The Niagara project has no connection 
whatever with the controversial St. Law- 
rence seaway and power development proj- 
ect. In fact, it has no connection with any 
function of Government. It does not in- 
volve navigation, reclamation, flood control, 
irrigation, or sanitation. It is strictly a proj- 
ect to provide more electric power—nothing 
else. 

It has long been recognized that when 
electric power is created in connection with 
flood control or other proper Government 
functions, the Government has the right to 
dispose of that power to help repay some of 
the cost of the project. And so it has been 
under the guise of flood control, navigation, 
etc., that attempts have generally been made 
to nationalize the Nation's electric light and 
power industry. In the case of the Niagara 
River project, however, no such collateral 
functions are involved. This is purely a 
power project. 

The issue is clear cut. Shall the Govern- 
ment enter directly into competition with 
its own citizens in the production and sale 
of electricity? And if Government is to be 
permitted to nationalize the electric light 
and power industry, what is to prevent na- 
tionalization of other industries? Banks, for 
instance, transportation, the oil and steel 
industries, etc.? Other countries have fol- 
lowed that pattern, and today America is 
being called upon to help pay for their cost- 
ly experiments. Since no functions of Gov- 
ernment are involved, there can be no valid 
excuse for permitting Government to enter 
into direct competition with its private citi- 
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zens who are ready, willing, and able to do 
the job. 

Your committee urges you to give this 
proposition your careful consideration and to 
write to your local Representatives without 
delay. It is their intention also to submit 
a resolution for action at the March meet- 
ing that the Monroe chapter go on record 
as favoring the Capehart-Miller bill. 


Police Action 2 Years Old—No End in 
Sight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
credible spectacle of the world’s most 
powerful nation locked in indecisive 
combat with the forces of another land 
long regarded as one of the world’s weak- 
est will take years of explaining by the 
apologists of the New Deal. How our 
military leadership has been checked at 
every turn by political decisions, how our 
top-combat commander in the Far East 
was removed from his post, how our 
negotiators were condemned to months 
of frustration in the tent colony of Pan- 
munjom, will not make pleasant read- 
ing for future Americans, 

It is now more than 2 years since Pres- 
ident Truman launched the police ac- 
tion in Korea to repel the North Korean 
Communists. Since that time some 110,- 
000 American casualties have been re- 
corded. An army described as a United 
Nations force, but actually containing 
only token representation from our 
allies, has been prevented from fighting. 
Our prestige and influence, upon which 
we rely so greatly in the Far East, have 
suffered damaging blows, and Commu- 
nist aggression has not been impeded. 
The Soviet Union has lost not a man in 
this struggle. We have lost men, treas- 
ure, and good will. The very country for 
whose safety we are striving in Korea 
has embarrassed us in the eyes of the 
world, 

A military expedition must have one 
motto only—win or get your men out, 
It is time we decided to win. 


Retirement of Federal Officials and Em- 
ployees From Service of Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, one of 
the recompenses of devoted service is 
public recognition of the contribution 
one has made to the country’s progress 
in one field or another. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be included in the Appendix of the 


Recorp a story from the Washington 
Post of this morning concerning various 
Federal officials and employees who are 
retiring today after years of service with 
the Federal Government, 

Several of these faithful citizens are 
from my home State of Maryland. Pe- 
riods of service range up to 45 years. I 
am sure I voice the views of their fellow 
citizens throughout the country in wish- 
ing them enjoyment of the period of 
ease which their long service has 
merited. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GROUP or FEDERAL OFFICIALS RETIRING TODAY 


James O. Clarke, Chief of the Food and 
Drug Administration's Division of Program 
Research here, retires today after 35 years of 
service. * * 

Clarke, 8 career in Federal service 
began in 1917, has been credited with de- 
veloping the present system for equalizing 
food and drug law eee throughout 
the United States. 

A native of Augusta, fie Clarke received a 
bachelor of science degree from Georgia 
School of Technology in 1913 and subse- 
quently became assistant State chemist of 
Georgia. He began his Federal career 4 years 
later in the Savannah station of the Bureau 
of Chemistry ieee was later to become the 
FDA. * * 


DR. MILLER RETIRING FROM NAVAL RESEARCH 


Dr. John Milton Miller, 70, of 2900 Thirtieth 
Street SE., who retired today as Deputy Di- 
rector of Research of the Naval Research Lab- 
oratory of the Office of Naval Research will 
have spent 45 years in the fields of electricity 
and radio communications, 30 of them with 
the Government. 

A native of Hanover, Pa., Dr. Miller is a 
graduate of Yale University, having received 
his degree of doctor of philosophy in physics 
in 1915. From 1907 to 1919, he was a physi- 
cist with the National Bureau of Standards; 
from 1919 to 1923, a radio engineer at the 
Radio Laboratory, Navy Department, at Ana- 
costia. In 1923 he joined the newly estab- 
lished Naval Research Laboratory as radio 
engineer, 

From 1925 to 1940, Dr. Miller was con- 
nected with private radio organizations. He 
returned to NRL in 1940. In March of 1952 
he was appointed Scientific Research Admin- 
istrator, serving as the Deputy Director of 
Research. 

Dr. Miller is a fellow of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and has served as a patent 
expert with the Government. He has many 
inventions to his credit and was awarded 
the Distinguished Civilian Service Award in 
1945 for his radio-frequency cable invention 
used in radio and radar, Dr. Miller is also 
the author of numerous scientific papers in 
the field of radio. 

KINGHORNE QUITTING AS POULTRY EXPERT 

John W. Kinghorne, 1365 Iris Street NW., 
Assistant Director of the Poultry Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion, retires today after more than 27 years of 
service in the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Born in Cumberland, Md., Kinghorne re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in agri- 
culture from the University of Maryland in 
1911. He entered United States Department 
of Agriculture service in 1912 and engaged in 
poultry research and extension work until 
1920. He resigned from Government service 
in 1920 to help organize the National Poul- 
try Institute in Washington. 

He joined the staff of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 1933 
and has been continuously in Government 
service since. He was appointed Assistant 
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Director of the Poultry Branch of the Pro- 
auction and Marketing Administration in 
1946. He is the author of numerous articles 
on poultry and egg production and market- 
ing. He was made vice president of the 
World's Poultry Science Association for the 
United States in 1951 and will serve in this 
Capacity until 1954. 

JERRY S, STEPHENS LEAVING NAVY OFFICE 

Jerry S. Stephens, 3600 Thirty-ninth Street 
NW., will retire today after 45 years of con- 
tinuous Government service from the United 
States Naval Regional Accounts Office. 

For several years prior to his retirement, 
Stephens has been Chief of the Fiscal Branch 
of the Regional Accounts Office. His 45 years 


of service has been exclusively with the Navy 


Department. 

Also from the United States Navy Regional 
Accounts Office, Miss Anna K. Spindler will 
retire Monday after 22 years of Government 
service. She held a public relations position 
with the Regional Accounts Office. She will 
return to her home State of Wisconsin. 


FIFTEEN EMPLOYEES TO LEAVE CENTRAL OFFICE 
OF VA 


The Veterans’ Administration Central Of- 
fice has announced that 15 employees, many 
of whom have more than 30 years of Gov- 
ernment service apiece, will retire at the 
close of business today. 

Heading the list in length of service is Earl 
Young, 8601 Flower Avenue, Takoma Park, 
Md., an adjudicator in the dependents and 
beneficiaries claims service, with more than 
41 years with the Government. 

Others with more than 30 years are: Erwin 
Duntley, 807 Burlington Drive, Silver Spring, 
insurance examiner in the underwriting 
service; Frank M. Feller, 820 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., mail and file supervisor in the 
administrative operations service; Miss Myr- 
tle E. Fogle, 5810 Reed Street, North En- 
glewood, Md., correspondence clerk, in the 
insurance accounts service. 

Also, Mrs. Ella Z. Garrison, 3831 Porter 
Street NW., librarian in the Library Service; 
Mrs. Catherine M. Moynihan, 4830 Albe- 
marle Street NW., mail and file supervisor 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgery; 
Miss Lee G. Rucker, 2-B Ashby Street, Alex- 
andria, mail clerk in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 


Who Owns the Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the California Farm 
Journal of June 1952: 

WHO OWNS THE WATER? 
(By Paul Friggens) 

California farmers are trying to buy back 
their freedom. This is the story of how they 
lost it on a trip to Washington. 

Years ago California dreamed and blue- 
printed the world's greatest irrigation 
scheme—they were going to make the Sierra 
snows “walk” 500 miles down hill to water 
5,000,000 desert acres and 200 crops in the 
great Central Valley. 

The people voted $170,000,000 in bonds, 
Then depression hit. California farmers 
“went to Washington.” On September 10, 
1935. President Roosevelt told them: “I'll 
give you $20,000,000 relief funds to start 
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the Central Valley project—and we'll take 
over.” California has been in hock ever 
since. 

Today the State is rarin’ to hand the 
United States $200,000,000 for the half- 
finished project, kick the Federals out, and 
run its own affairs: The State contends that 
it will pay out in 50 years, and save the tax- 
payers millions on a mighty mistake. 

To show that it means business, the legis- 
lature voted a $10,000,000 “down payment.” 
Governor Warren okayed it. 

The legislators were spurred on by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, which attempted to 
block the State’s action. Only a few days 
before, it had moved to withdraw tens of 
thousands of acres of public lands—make 


them unavailable for dam sites—on seven’ 


California watersheds. 
effect: 

“If we can't develop California’s water 
and power, we'll see that the State doesn't 
either.” 

Angry lawmakers blasted by resolution 
this unwarranted interference with the 
sovereign right of California, and went on 
to vote the $10,000,000. 

The project that started out to cost $170,- 
000,000 threatens to balloon to $700,000,000, 
and some foresee a billion-dollar boondoggle. 

Even so, there probably won’t be enough 
water, and the water there is won't be cheap. 
Overhead may run to 35 percent to 50 per- 
cent, instead of the customary 8 percent to 
10 percent. There’s a horde of nearly 3,000 
Bureau of Reclamation employees on this 
project in California alone. Their salaries 
total $12,000,000 a year. That’s more than 
one-third of the $34,000,000 CVP appropri- 
ation this year. 

Put another way, these salaries eat up the 
entire power profit of mighty Shasta Dam, 
and then some. 

(Nore.—California has more Federal em- 
ployees than there are in Washington, D. C.— 
believe it or not.) 

One $10,000,000 pipeline that the project 
engineers designed leaks so badly that it has 
become a scandal. At Delano I found farm- 
ers up in arms over the discovery of 184 leaks 
in 1 day. The Bureau rushed to plug the 
pipe with 40 tons of horse manure. The 
story got into the papers, and Congress is in- 
vestigating. Farmers claim they were 
warned that any more bad publicity and 
the water may be shut off. 

But the thing that burns up California 
farmers worse than this waste and extrava- 
gance is loss of their own rights and free- 
doms. 

If you want to see what a mess a State 
can get into by leaving it all to papa, come 
to California. 

The fundamental issue is: Who owns the 
water, anyhow?” 

State irrigation law has said that water is 
appurtenant to the land when a man starts 
using it. On former reclamation projects, 
and on many today, a farmer gets a water 
right—recognized by the ccurts—when water 
comes to his land. The value of his land, 
the whole structure of his farming, depends 
on It. 

A farmer pays something each year for op- 
eration and maintenance, and a fixed sum 
for construction charges, but is credited for 
those payments, just as in buying a farm 
on payments. 

Now what happens? The Federal Govern- 
ment claims the water, wants to throw out 
the rights on which farmers have built their 
businesses, and says it will rent the water to 
those same farmers. The Federals claim that 
water is a “utility,” which the Bureau of 
Reclamation, headquartering back in Wash- 
ington, will manage. 

The Bureau is trying to ram an irrigation 
contract called 9e down farmers’ throats, 
and hundreds of farmers are involved in law- 
suits, 


Thus it warned, in 


I attended the main one. At Visalia a 
60-year-old fruit grower; Courtney McCrack- 
en, is providing the test case. 

Here's what McCracken’s lawyers claim will 
happe& to him under ge: 

He will rent his own water. 

He'll never own a water right—it’s ex- 
pressly prohibited. 

He gets no specific credit for project re- 
payment—he could be obligated for a life- 
time. 

He'd have to cut his 309-acre fruit farm 
in two and sell half—no water for more than 
160 acres. (More about this deal later.) 

Every farmer in California is watching this 
case. It may decide the issue for the rest 
of the country. In court I heard the Bu- 
reau's answer: 

“Farmers are just looking under the bed 
for trouble. They haven't any case unless 
their water should be shut off. Talk about 
rights is premature.” 

The Bureau aims to push this utility-type 
contract all over the West—has already be- 
gun in the Missouri Valley. f 

“If they get away with this,” says an 
eminent water attorney, “there is no limit. 
The Federal Government can wheel water 


like power. It can sell an Oregon farmer's 
water in California, and California’s to 
Mexico.” 


Farmers are forced to sign these contracts, 
A State legislative committee finds that they 
were frantic for water—they had no alter- 
native. A rancher told me: “I couldn't 
have made it another year.” A weekly edi- 
tor: “We don’t fight with the Bureau while 
our crops burn.” 

Another fighting issue is that the Govern- 
ment makes little farms out of big. 

It has gone back to a 1902 law, designed 
for newly developed areas, and is trying to 
apply it in California, where farms of various 
sizes have long been established. 

The Federal Government now says that 
you can get water for only 160 acres (320 if 
you're married). And because you are de- 
clared a part of the irrigation district, and 
all land within it get water, you can’t own 
more than that much land. You must sell 
the balance by recordable contract—at a 
price set by Government appraisers. 

As a smoke screen the Bureau has attacked 
California’s corporation farmers. 

Scores of big farms are involved, But the 
average size of Central Valley farms is smaller 
than Iowa's. And I found farmers, big and 
little, fighting this 160-acre limitation. 

Farmers claim that this is nothing but 
confiscation of private property, and violates 
the Constitution. 

A Swiss immigrant was among the first to 
go to court. Phillip Albonico got his 80-acre 
homeplace back in 1917, and, like a lot of 
ambitious farmers, built it up to 3,000 acres. 
He is a dry-grain farmer—right on the edge 
of CVP—but happens to have 1,240 acres 
under it. He wants to get out. Mad as a 
Concord minuteman, he spouts his story: 

“I can’t use the water on this rough land. 
I couldn’t stand the tax. If I could use it 
they wouldn't sell it to me. I want to get 
out, but no, I have to get rid of my land.” 

Albonico shakes his head. “For 27 years 
I pay taxes. Now I got no rights. I don’t 
understand.” 

A California court has declared the 160- 
acre limitation unconstitutional in the Al- 
bonico case. It may affect the entire CVP 
and reclamation law. 

California is fighting the Federals on at 
least three other fronts. They won't be 
able to irrigate, cook, shave, or bathe in the 
Santa Margarita Valley if the brief-case 
army of the Justice Department wins its 
paramount claim to all the waters of the 
Santa Margarita. They demand them for a 
$100,000,000 Marine base. 

Thousands of farmers are being sued by 
the Federal Government on a show-cause 
action as to why they shouldn't vacate, and 
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the State is spending $150,000 to defend 
them. 

Down in the Imperial Valley the Bureau 
finished a project 10 years ago but refused 
to turn it over and get out. 

Then there’s the Federal fight for the oil- 
rich tidelands. 

California now dares to buy back the CVP 
and go ahead with its own giant projects. 
Will it succeed? 

No doubt that the State’s got its back up. 
The State farm bureau, the irrigation dis- 
tricts association, and the State chamber 
of commerce back State ownership of CVP. 
But there’s the question whether Congress 
will let go of this juicy morsel from the pork 
barrel. 

Countless Californians shudder at going 
it alone. They point out that if California 
turns down Central Valley funds, it may be 
cut off from other Federal aid. Many argue 
that California pays $3,500,000,000 United 
States taxes and it’s got something com- 
ing back. 

Finally there's the terrifying thought that 
if California takes less, some other State 
may get California’s share. The Sacra- 
mento Bee asks: “Would it be good business 
for California to kick a gift horse in the 
teeth?” 

Right now there's nothing California 
farmers would like better. 


Power Development in Niagara River by 
Private Enterprise as Against State or 
Federal Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a resolution which was adopt- 
ed by the board of directors of the Long 
Island Association, Inc., Garden City, 
Long Island, N. Y., in support of the 
Capehart-Miller bill which provides for 
the further development of hydroelec- 
tric power from the Niagara Falls and 
River by private enterprise. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION RE POWER DEVELOPMENT IN NI- 
AGARA RIVER BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE AS 
AGAINST STATE OR FEDERAL DEVELOPMENT 


Whereas there is now before Congress the 
Capehart-Miller bill (S. 2021 and H. R. 3146) 
for the development of hydroelectric power 
at Niagara Falls by private enterprise 
through five New York power companies 
combining for the purpose; and 

Whereas the Ive-Cole bill (S. 1963 and 
H. R. 5099) provide for this development by 
the New York State Power Authority and 
also the Lehman-Roosevelt bill (S. 517 and 
H. R. 1642), which call for the development 
by the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the Long Island Association has 
in the past always supported private devel- 
opment of power as against State or Federal 
development: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Long Island Association at its meeting 
March 14, 1952, endorses the Capehart-Miller 
bill for the development of additional hydro- 
electric power at Niagara Falls by private 
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enterprise, and opposes those bills providing 
for either State or Federal development. 


A true copy. 
MEADE C. DOBSON, 
Managing Director, 


Extension of Defense Production Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
general leave to extend my remarks on 
the conference report and statement on 
the bill (S. 2594) to amend and extend 
the Defense Production Act, I wish to 
state that if I had been present on Sat- 
urday, June 28, I would have voted 
“nay” on the final action taken by the 
House on this bill. 

A previous commitment had been 
made to appear at a very important 
program and meeting in the Fifth Indi- 
ana Congressional District, which I have 
the privilege to represent, and for this 
reason I had made definite “live” pairs 
for my votes on the supplemental ap- 
propriations bill, H. R. 8370. At that 
time, of course, I did not know that the 
conference report would be ready for a 
record vote on Saturday, June 28. 

When the Defense Production Act 
(S. 2594) was before the House, I voted 
for certain amendments and these 
carried by a very large majority in the 
House of Representatives. It was for 
this reason that I then felt free to vote 
for the final passage of the bill since 
certain necessary improvements had 
been made by these amendments. How- 
ever, the conferees removed certain of 
these amendments which many of us 
felt would change the content of the bill 
to such an extent that it would lose the 
value of these amendments which were 
designed for the benefit of the public 
and the consumer. After all, is it not 
about time to begin to remove these con- 
trols which have been leading our Gov- 
ernment in the direction of more and 
more regimentation? 


Power Shortage in the Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH B. MITCHELL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of this country, who are making 
large investments through their Govern- 
ment in the development of Pacific 
Northwest water resources for more 
power and production for national de- 
fense—investments that will be repaid 
from power revenues—should have an 
objective report to counter the misin- 
formation that is being spread by op- 


ponents of this development program. A 
campaign of deception has been waged 
continuously in the Pacific Northwest by 
certain groups, principally certain pri- 
vately owned electric utilities. Most no- 
torious is the campaign of the Idaho 
Power Co. to distort the truth and mis- 
lead the people in Idaho about the pro- 
posed Hells Canyon Dam. 

I note with regret that the present 
Governor of Washington, Arthur Langlie, 
has given his blessing to the cause of the 
Idaho Power Co. against the people of 
the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. 
The Governor’s appointee to the Wash- 
ington State Industrial Board, a Mr. 
George Gunn, Jr., of Seattle, in the past 
2 years has attacked the development of 
the aluminum industry of the Pacific 
Northwest, has urged increases in the 
price of power for industry, and has op- 
posed construction of Hells Canyon Dam 
by the Federal Government. The Gov- 
ernor’s appointee has been trying to turn 
the clock back on industrial growth and 
development in our State. 

Mr. Gunn’s views were expressed most 
completely n two articles under his name 
in December and October 1951 issues of 
a publication of the University of W=sh- 
ington called Pacific Northwest Indus- 
try. In these articles the Governor's 
appointee not only violently attacked 
the power policies of the Government’s 
agencies administering Northwest power 
projects, but made so many absurd and 
incorrect statements as to throw serious 
doubt on his knowledge and judgment 
in the fields in which he advises the 
Governor. 

Mr. Gunn would have us believe that— 

First. The TVA is part of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Second. The Department is trying to 
socialize the aluminum industry. 

Third. It is good for the future of the 
State of Washington to have power rates 
increased. 

Fourth. The reason for the power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest is not 
that the low power rates and abundant 
power supply has encouraged large 
power demands but rather that a law of 
Congress gives preference in the sale of 
power to publicly-owned systems over 
private systems. 

Fifth. Five small private utility dams 
proposed by the Idaho Power Co. on the 
Snake River are preferable to a Feceral 
dam in Hells Canyon, even though the 
latter will contribute twice as much 
power and contribute benefits of flood 
control, navigation and stimulus to new 
industry and irrigation that are impos- 
sible from the private dams. 

These unfounded assertions would be 
hardly worthy of comment except for 
the fact that they fall in line with the 
campaign of misinformation mentioned 
above. 

The following report, prepared by an 
analyst of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration and submitted to me at my re- 
quest, is a factual analysis which proves 
that the policies of Congress in the 
Northwest power program have been 
administered in the public interest to 
provide the maximum employment and 
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industrial growth of the area in which 
my State is located: 


WHY THE Pacitric NORTHWEST Is CRITICALLY 
SHORT OF POWER 


(By Samuel Moment) 


Mr. Gunn charges that the power shortage 
is due in large part to the clause of the 
Bonneville Act which gives preference to 
publicly-owned systems over private systems. 
He states that “efficient private companies 
are being put out of business by it;” that it 
is un-American and discriminatory; that in 
carrying it out, BPA has lost sight of another 
clause of the Bonneville Act dealing with 
navigation and the delivery of power. 

It is impossible to find any facts that really 
support these allegations. The preference 
clause has never held back any Northwest 
utility system from building new genera- 
tion facilities if it wished to meet expanding 
markets. The preference clause has not kent 
down the amount of generating capacity 
available either from BPA or from others. In 
1951, the Washington Water Power Co. and 
the Pacific Power & Light Co. obtained ap- 
proval to build Cabinet Gorge Dam and Yale 
Dam, respectively. These dams could have 
been built by t:iese companies earlier. There 
are at least four reasons why utility systems 
did not build up generation capacity ade- 
quately in the past decade. First, as a result 
of the utility holding company abuses in 
the twenties, some of the Northwest utilities 
were in a very bad financial condition all 
through the thirties, and recovered only 
when required by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to improve their financial structures, 
Until that was done, they could not obtain 
financing for expansion. Second, some of 
them were involved in suits brought by pub- 
lic bodies to take over their properties as a 
result of the public utility district laws of 
Washington and Oregon adopted in 1930 and 
1931, respectively. Third, the utilities pre- 
ferred to depend on the Federal dams as a 
cheaper source of power than by building 
new dams of their own or by building new 
steam-generation capacity. Fourth, the Pa- 
cific Northwest private utilities, like many 
other businesses, expected a let-down after 
World War II and a period of power surplus. 
This led them not only to be disinterested in 
expanding their own capacity but also, in 
some instances, to oppose the BPA program 
for additional generation and transmission, 
The next effect, coupled with opposition to 
Federal power from private utilities in the 
rest of the country, influenced Congress to 
withhold approval in 1946 for Northwest 
hydro expansion that would have material- 
ized at the time of the current power 
shortage. 

Thus, witnesses for the National Associa- 
tion of Electric Light Companies testified be- 
fore a Senate appropriations committee in 
December 1945 that in 1947 there would be a 
national power surplus, including the Pacific 
Northwest. The president of the Washing- 
ton Water Power Co. testified in March 1946, 
before House and Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittees against the Northwest Federal power 
expansion program on the grounds that a 
power surplus existed and might continue 
for the next few years. In January 1946 
representatives of Pacific Power & Light Co., 
and Washington Water Power Co. stated be- 
fore the Natural Resources Development 
Committee of the State of Washington that 
the region would have a power surplus in 
1950 of 950,000 kilowatts on the average, and 
they opposed construction of Chief Joseph 
Dam. On the other hand, BPA recommend- 
ed construction of Federal dams in 1946 in a 
schedule that would have brought in Hungry 
Horse, McNary, Chief Joseph, and four Snake 
River dams much earlier than is now 


possible, 
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By 1947, the power shortage came to the 
Northwest, and the private utilities reversed 
their position and joined with the publicly 
owned utilities in a major constructive step. 
At Tacoma on January 22, 1947, the North- 
west Utilities Conference agreed on the basic 
principle on Federal responsibility for power 
from multipurpose projects and endorsed 
the construction of sufficient new Federal 
generating capacity and backbone transmis- 
sion facilities. The conference committee 
submitted statements to Congress in 1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1950 in support of some Fed- 
eral hydro expansion. 

The utilities recognized the power defi- 
ciency, existing and ahead, and the cure for 
it—new generation. They did not blame the 
Bonneville preference clause. 

This clause assured the public power agen- 
cies of Federal power for expansion ahead 
of the private utilities in the event only of 
conflicting demands. But the clause did not 
prevent the public systems from developing 
a power shortage also. Even if BPA had sold 
none of its power to industries, but all of 
it to the private and public utilities, much 
of the industrial growth would have taken 
place provided some of the itilities freely 
sold Federal power at low rates. The power 
shortage would have existed under most cir- 
cumstances that can be conceived provided 
one condition is always essumed—low rates. 

The low-rate policy and the low costs of 
hydro power in the Northwest—whether Fed- 
eral or privately generated—is one substan- 
tial reason for the great power demands in 
the region. The sharp increase in popula- 
tion is another major factor. Combined with 
these factors, the failure of utility systems 
and the Federal Congress to build generating 
capacity rapidly enough is the cause of the 
sLortage. The low rates existed before Fed- 
eral hydro, particularly from the public sys- 
tems of Eugene, Tacoma, and Seattle. Some 
chemical and metallurgical industries had 
been attracted to Tacoma's low rates by 1930. 
Had there been no Federal power and had 
Tacoma and other utilities continued to ex- 
pand their low-cost hydro capacity, addi- 
tional chemical and mctallurgical industries, 
including aluminum, would certainly have 
come to the Northwest provided the low-cost 
power were sold at low rates. The advent of 
Federal power offered even lower rates—rates 
which have been justified financially as 
shown by the $69,000,000 surplus BPA has 
accumulated over and above costs including 
interest. Incidentally, these low rates were 
an important factor in improving the profits 
of the private utility companies. The growth 
of publicly owned systems under the State 
laws of 1930 and 1931 induced lower rates 
to the general public as well. The results 
were an extremely high usage of electricity 
in the homes and on the farms, and a great 
expansion of chemical and metallurgical in- 
dustries, also stimulated by World War II 
and the Korean war. 

The tremendous growth of power usage in 
the Northwest is something to be proud of 
rather than disparged. Mass production at 
low cost and at low prices is the feature that 
distinguishes the American economy from 
most other nations. Low prices for automo- 
biles, started by Henry Ford, probably have 
made as strong an impression on American 
life as any other single factor. Low prices 
for electric power in the Northwest have 
made a great impact on the growth of this 
region. The answer to the demand for low- 
priced automobiles was more production— 
not higher prices in order to terminate a 
shortage. The answer to the power deficien- 
cies in the Northwest is not a change in the 
Bonneville preference clause and not higher 
rates in order to discourage uses and to 
terminate a shortage. The only answer is 
more power dams. We have the water po- 
tential; we are paying the costs of harness- 
ing it; why not push forward and use it? 

Mr. Gunn states that the Bonneville pref- 
erence clause is putting private companies 


out of business, and that it tends eventually 
to eliminate all competition, There are no 
facts to support either allegation. The pri- 
vate utilities today are stronger financially 
than they were in 1939 before Federal power 
became available under the Bonneville Act. 
Puget Sound Power & Light may be going 
out of business through the sale or condem- 
nation of its properties to public power agen- 
cies, but that is occurring under a State PUD 
law established 7 years before the Bonneville 
Act, a law reflecting the wishes of the people 
of the State of Washington. Much earlier, 
public power was established in Tacoma 
and in Port Angeles in 1893, in Seattle in 
1904, and in other cities in Washington years 
before Federal hydro, The State public utili- 
ty district law was adopted in 1930. The 
public trend existed before BPA and pre- 
sumably would have continued had there 
been no Bonneville Act. 

Meanwhile, the investor in Northwest pri- 
vate utilities has fared very well during the 
period of growth of the Federal power sys- 
tem. The rate of return on the stockholder’s 
investment has increased substantially in the 
past 12 years as the following figures show: 
- .. A ae eae 

Net income after depreciation 


and taxes as a percent of capi- 
tal stock and surplus 


1939 | 1940 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 


Portland General 


Electric Co. 7. 5 6.0 9. 5 
Pacific Power & Light 9 

and Northwestern 

Electric Co. k. 9 5.0 9.11 12.7 
Fe rene Power & 1 5 

g 6 N 2.6 69| 8 

Washington Water $ 

ss 11.6 7.1 7.1 8.1 


This favorable record may be explained in 
various ways but it refutes any charge that 
Federal power policy in the region is hurt- 
ing the investor in private utilities. 

The charge that the preference clause is 
un-American and discriminatory is also not 
borne out by facts. The American Congress 
has repeatedly inserted preference clauses for 
public bodies with respect to Federal power 
and power sites. These preferences appeared 
first in the Reclamation Act of 1906, then in 
the Raker Act of 1913, the Federal Water 
Power Act of 1920, the Boulder Canyon Act 
of 1928, the TVA Act of 1933, the Rural Elec- 
trification Act of 1936, the Bonneville Act of 
1937, the Fort Peck Act of 1938, the Reclama- 
tion Project Act of 1939, and the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. The basic philosophy has 
been that public funds should be allowed 
to invest in publicly owned water resources, 
and public agencies, rather than private in- 
terests, should have the first opportunity to 
distribute the benefits. Thus, Congress has 
long recognized that public power has a place 
in the electric industry and should be helped 
by Federal laws. No discrimination against 
private utilities was conceived because pri- 
vate utilities could obtain more power by 
making their own investments. On the other 
hand, it was recognized that public agencies 
did not enjoy the economies available to in- 
tegrated private utility systems tied to com- 
mon sources of generation and that public 
agencies should be given, in the preference 
clause, an independent source of generation 
as a partial offset to this handicap. Thus 
the preference clause was conceived in the 
best American tradition as an antimonopoly 
clause, against the monopolistic control of 
generation by private utilities. 

In the Pacific Northwest, a broader problem 
has emerged. Although private utilities can 
make their own investments, this is not the 
economical choice in most cases. The lowest 
cost power is derived from Federal multi- 
purpose projects yielding other benefits of 
flood control, irrigation, and navigation. 
The byproduct power from these projects 
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is so great in volume that it does now and 
should in the future supply much of the 
power needs of the region. Customers of 
publicly owned and private utilities obtain 
much of their power from the Federal sys- 
tem. But if private and public utilities are 
to continue to depend substantially upon 
Federal power, then it is necessary that each 
group of utilities have a basis for expecting 
how much of their future needs will be met 
in this manner. An important step in this 
direction was taken on October 30, 1951, 
when BPA and the private utilities signed 
a 5-year contract, assuring the utilities of 
500,000 kilowatts out of new capacity as it 
becomes available, and a pattern for sharing 
power with industry, subject, however, to the 
operations of the preference clause for pub- 
licly owned systems. One result will be a 
restriction on new power sales directly to 
industries by BPA. 

The policy behind this contract and its 
relationship to the preference clause was 
expressed in a letter of October 29, 1951, from 
the Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chap- 
man, to the master of the Washington State 
Grange, Henry P. Carstensen: “The Federal 
Government must administer the law for 
the widest possible benefit of all the people 
in the Columbia River region. This includes 
private power customers as well as public 
power customers. The contract with the 
power companies has been drawn by a re- 
gional agency with regional responsibilities 
to all the people. It has been drawn with a 
scrupulous regard for the preference of pub- 
lic agencies; and, at the same time, it has 
been drawn to protect the subsidiary rights 
ofother * .“ 

How well this contract works out remains 
to be seen. If inequities appear, the only 
satisfying solution will arrive when Congress 
and the utility systems themselves have pro- 
vided sufficient new generating capacity to 
convert the Northwest into a region of power 
surplus, 


There Goes the Mayor Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times of June 25, 1952: 

THERE GOES THE MAYOR AGAIN 


Mayor Bowron, who was elected by the 
same citizens who voted against the public 
housing program on June 3, is a pretty 
shabby loser. 

He said. when the vote was being counted, 
that he would be a good loser, but he has not 
been a good loser. Ever since the election 
he has been using the prestige of his office 
to nullity that election. 

Surely everybody who voted against the 
public housing program knew that his vote 
would have only a moral effect. The Su- 
preme Court of California had ruled, almost 
2 months before the election, that the city 
of Los Angeles could not cancel the public 
housing contract. The voters knew that 
they were merely advising the United States 
Congress and the Public Housing Admin- 
istration in Washington that they did not 
want this nefarious housing program and 
that they believed it could be canceled, with 
good faith on both sides, if Los Angeles 
bought its way out of the contract. 

But the mayor—who was once a judge— 
is filling the air with a smog of legal tech- 
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nicality He throws the spirit of the com- 
munity into the ash can and cries about the 
letter of the law. Like Shylock before the 
trial he bleats about the bond. 

In his last letter to Members of Congress 
he wrote: 

“I do not consider the vote a fair ex- 
pression of local popular opinion. The is- 
sue on the ballot was not to terminate a 
public housing project on which $13,000,000 
has been expended but was to ‘initiate or re- 
institute’ such a project.” 

The mayor took this guardhouse lawyer 
position once before, and then he went on 
the radio, after the Times had called at- 
tention to the phoniness of his argument, 
and denounced this newspaper for misin- 
terpreting him. 

Well, there it is again, in his own words, 
He has just written to Members of Con- 
gress that the voters of Los Angeles were 
too stupid to know what they were voting 
about on June 3. 


Examining Our Moral Standards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the best 
guaranty of our country’s future as a 
land of freedom, of constitutional gov- 
ernment, and of justice is the good edu- 
cation of our children. And the best test 
of their education is whether they can 
take all they have learned, weigh and 
balance it with their own experience, 
with their own thoughts and emotions, 
and use it to form sound judgments of 
the world around them. 

A young lady from my district has 
sent me a speech she wrote which shows 
that she has more than passed this test. 
She has expressed ideas which can be 
of value to us all. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert my own remarks in the 
Recorp and include therewith a copy of 
the speech made by Hermine Blatnik, of 
Collinwood High School, which won her 
the annual scholarship contest of the 
East Cleveland Rotary Club this year: 

EXAMINING OUR Mona. STANDARDS 

A great eighteenth-century English poet, 
Oliver Goldsmith, mourned over his beloved 
England in these words: 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


How ill is our land today? We have ac- 
cumulated wealth, but have we allowed de- 
cay to waste our moral strength? 

Perhaps this very pessimism about today’s 
moral fiber is our real strength. An aroused 
public arises with high moral indignation to 
fight the only real enemy a Nation has— 
corruption from within. 

Let us look at the record. Let us examine 
our moral standards. Prominent in the 
newspapers are stories of the firing of men 
from high positions because the temptation 
of “easy” money was too great. We read 
stories about income-tax evasions and the 
fixing of income-tax forms by men like Al- 
vin E. Giesey, one of our local public ac- 
countants, who began to alter income tax 
forms. When he came before the Kefauver 
committee, he was asked why he, with a 


background of which he could be proud, 
could lend himself to such illegal deeds. He 
replied, For the almighty dollar!“; and we 
read about Frank Costello, Jim Moran, and 
Anthony Anastasia defending themselves 
against the crime investigations with all the 
genius and resources of the devil. These 
gamblers and racketeers are at large with 
the consent of the apathetic public. We 
have nothing to fear from those who com- 
mit crimes for which they go to jail, but we 
must fear those who are allowed to continue 
their illegal operations under a cloak of 
pseudo respectability. 

We read about the largest mass expulsion 
in history, when 90 cadets were expelled be- 
cause of cribbing from West Point. Cheat- 
ing in our schools is an everyday occurrence. 
It begins with the copying of home work and 
continues with asking and receiving answers 
to test questions. The practice of cheating 
is not kept secret; it is accepted by the pupils 
and to some extent by parents. Students 
caught cheating receive the approval of 
their fellow students and the sympathy of 
the public. In this way the public is partly 
to blame for allowing cheating to continue, 

Moreover, the public shows amusement 
instead of indignation and resentment at the 
fur-coat and deep-freeze scandals. Politics 
has become a word with connotations of evil, 
Here perhaps we are to blame for not honor- 
ing our public servants, in the schools, in 
the social services, and in Government serv- 
ices, by paying better salaries and by recog- 
nizing their contribution to the welfare of 
us all. Name calling, the gigantic national 
specter, haunts the honest man and drives 
him from the public scene. 

We are not only faced with the problems 
of racketeers, gamblers, and politicians, but 
with the infiltration of their vices into the 
colleges. Here the colleges, the alumni, and 
the coaches are to blame, too. The sports 
sections of the papers tell of the basketball 
fixes. Players like Alex Groza and Ralph 
Beard, who were inspirations to thousands 
of American youths, threw games for money. 
A bigger crowd—a greater stadium—and 
wealth accumulates while men decay. 

Too often we measure people by this ac- 
cumulated wealth. We see society people, 
people of stage and screen involved in nar- 
cotics scandals, notorious divorce actions, 
and other decadent activities. But they are 
not shunned as moral lepers. Ironically 
enough, one of their salaries would pay the 
salaries of 50 college presidents. 

Are we to conclude, by this, that modern 
man is weaker in character than his fore- 
fathers? 

Greed for wealth Is one of the greatest 
weaknesses of man, This greed made the 
Harding administration notable for graft and 
scandal by unscruplous politicians. The 
Teapot Dome affair was prominent during 
the administration. Albert B. Fall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior at the time, received large 
sums of money for granting leases of oil 
fields at Teapot Dome in Wyoming. 

In the 1860's Boss Tweed reigned over 
Tammany Hall, one of the largest political 
machines in the history of the United States, 
It plundered New York, by using power and 
influence to get its candidates into office, 

In sports, the Black Sox scandal of 1919 
has long been remembered. Members of the 
Chicago White Sox team had been found 
guilty of playing to lose. 

We should not be dismayed at the assault 
that stories of graft and corruption make 
upon our eyes and ears today. Bad news 
makes good reading and hearing. The mil- 
lions of good deeds of good people do not 
make money in the newspaper markets. 
Rather do we read about the wrongdoers 
through the wide publicity given every of- 
fense, 

Now, what can the average citizen do to 
strengthen our standards? We can begin 
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with ourselves. In the words of William 
Shakespeare: 


“To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow as the night, the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


We can be good neighbors and good cit- 
izens. We can insist on high ethical con- 
duct for ourselves and our families. 

As long as we can see our weaknesses and 
try to ferret them out, we are in no real 
danger of moral disintegration. 

Each citizen must be a minuteman. He 
must think, study, read, and vote. He must 
refuse to adopt one code of ethics for his pri- 
vate use and another for his business. He 
must be law-abiding and generous, shunning 
the “get by” attitude, the “quick profit” deal, 
and the “shady transaction.” 

I am optimistic about our ability to recog- 
nize our Trojan horses and about our courage 
in dealing with our traitorous enemies, the 
corruptors of our democratic way of life. 
Vigorous prosecution of men who violate 
public trust must be our weapon. Vigorous 
defense of those who serve the public well 
must be our personal responsibility. In the 
veee of the French historian, De Tocque- 
ville: 


“America is great because America is good, 
And if America ever ceases to be good, 
America will cease to be great.” 


Mayor’s “Ha, Ha” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD L. JACKSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rxconp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Los Angeles 
Examiner of June 25, 1952. 

Mayor’s Ha, Ha” 

City Attorney Chesebro has told the city 
council that Mayor Bowron has the power 
immediately to end the housing authority’s 
$110,000,000 project at no cost to Los An- 
geles. 

All the mayor has to do, said Mr. Chesebro, 
is to order the housing authority to default 
the project by simply doing nothing about it. 

If the authority refuses to do this, the 
mayor can fire the housing commission for 
cause. 

The cause, Mr. Chesebro added, would be 
ample: Refusal to heed the wishes of the 
378,000 voters who rejected the scheme at 
the June 3 election, 

When told of Mr. Chesebro’s legal opinion, 
Mayor Bowron said: 

“Ha, ha. Chesebro can do his job, and I'll 
do mine.” 

He then turned on his heels and returned 
to the conference he was engaged in with 
a secretary of the housing authority. 

Mayor Bowron, evidently, chooses to be as 
deaf to the legal opinion of his own city 
attorney as he was to the decision of the 
city council in canceling the project and 
the overwhelming will of the people in yoting 
it down. i 

He clearly prefers to take refuge in the 
verdict of the California Supreme Court and 
the contractual technicalities it dealt with. 

The mayor’s “ha, ha” answers nothing, 
and explains nothing. 

It does, however, arouse amazement as a 
display of official obstinacy much to be re- 
gretted in the chief executive of a great city, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Members of the House are aware of the 
fact that the Munitions Board of the 
Department of Defense was created to 
perform certain duties vital to our na- 
tional defense as follows: 


(c) Subject to the authority and direction 
of the Secretary of Defense, the Board shall 
perform the following duties in support of 
strategic and logistic plans and in conso- 
nance with guidance in those fields provided 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and such other 
duties as the Secretary of Defense may pre- 
scribe: 

(1) coordination of the appropriate activi- 
ties with regard to industrial matters, in- 
cluding the procurement, production, and 
distribution plans of the Department of De- 
fense; 

(2) planning for the military aspects of 
industrial mobilization; 

(3) assignment of procurement responsi- 
bilities among the several military depart- 
ments and planning for standardization of 
specifications and for the greatest practicable 
allocation of purchase authority of technical 
equipment and common-use items on the 
basis of single procurement; 

(4) preparation of estimates of potential 
production, procurement, and personnel for 
use in evaluation of the logistic feasibility 
of strategic operations; 

(5) determination of relative priorities of 
the various segments of the military pro- 
curement programs; 

(6) supervision of such subordinate agen- 
cies as are or may be created to consider the 
subjects falling within the scope of the 
Board’s responsibilities; 

(7) regrouping, combining, or dissolving 
of existing interservice agencies operating in 
the fields of procurement, production, and 
distribution in such manner as to promote 
efficiency and economy; 

(8) maintenance of liaison with other de- 
partments and agencies for the proper cor- 
relation of military requirements with the 
civilian economy, particularly in regard to 
the procurement or disposition of strategic 
and critical material and the maintenance 
of adequate reserves of such material, and 
making of recommendations as to policies in 
connection therewith; and 

(9) assembly and review of material and 
personnel requirements presented by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and by the production, 
procurement, and distribution agencies as- 
signed to meet military needs, and making 
of recommendations thereon to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

(d) When the chairman of the board first 
appointed has taken office, the Joint Army 
and Navy Munitions Board shall cease to 
exist and all its records and personnel shall 
be transferred to the Munitions Board. 

(e) The Secretary of Defense shall provide 
the Board with such personnel and facilities 
as the Secretary may determine to be re- 
quired by the Board for the performance of 
its functions. 


Everyone familiar with the operations 
of the Munitions Board is fully aware 
that the Munitions Board as now con- 
stituted and operating is impotent to 
accomplish the mission assigned it by the 
Congress. 


There have been seven chairmen or 
acting chairmen of the Board during its 
short life. It is small wonder that no one 
can stick with the job. It is an impossi- 
ble one. Its list of responsibilities is im- 
posing, but they must be prepared in 
consonance with guidance in those fields 
provided by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. In 
other words, the Munitions Board must 
get a charter approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff for its every act. So any 
move toward elimination of duplication 
or overlapping can be construed by the 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
impinging upon departmental prerog- 
atives. 

The Bonner Subcommittee of the 
House Expenditures Committee recog- 
nized with many others, the weakness in 
the Munitions Board set-up and recom- 
mended in House Report i994 that the 
Munitions Board be abolished and that 
its functions be placed in an Under- 
Secretary of Defense who would have 
much more power and prestige than the 
Chairman of the Board. 

On June 24, 1952, Secretary of Defense 
Robert A. Lovett testified on this point 
as follows: 


Secretary Lovetr. We have also been giv- 
ing a great deal of thought to the reorgani- 
zation of the Munitions Board. Your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the Munitions 
Board is not functioning satisfactorily. I 
agree that there is room for improvement, for 
I believe that the present concept of the 
Board would prove inadequate under full 
mobilization. Your report recommends that 
the Chairman or a new Assistant Secretary 
should assure all the functions of the 
Beard. That may be sound, and I could, 
of course, under the present statute give the 
Chairman the sole power of decision on mat- 
ters within the Board’s jurisdiction. But I 
am not sure that is an adequate remedy. My 
doubts go deeper; they go to whether the 
Board has the proper functions and compo- 
sition; that is whether the present statutory 
set-up is right. This doubt has made it all 
the harder to decide precisely what should 
be done under the present set-up. 


Later in the testimony appears this 
colloquy: 


Secretary Lovetr. I think in my statement 
I endeavored to point out that I believe that 
the Secretary of Defense has certain author- 
ities which override those of the so-called 
three Military departments separately ad- 
ministered. I believe the committee has 
identified in that area one of the causes of 
continuous argument. 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
Munitions Board is not merely a static device. 
Its functions are unfortunately largely plan- 
ning, supervision, and coordination, I think 
that under stress, as I pointed out, or at- 
tempted to, of full mobilization, it would 
require an increase in authority in an opera- 
tional sense, that is, in a determinative sense, 
and it is for that reason that I have com- 
mented to the effect that I believe some ad- 
justment and statutory reorganization 
should take place. 

Mr. Lantarr. I was particularly interested 
in your statement on page 9 of your report 
in which you state, “I agree that there is 
room for improvement, for I believe that the 
present concept of the Board would prove 
inadequate under full mobilization.” 

I think that the opinion of this committee 
is that the present concept, even under par- 
tial mobilization, is inadequate, and I am 
wondering if the Secretary would care to 
comment to this committee on what amend- 
ments to the National Security Act he be- 
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lieves would be advisable in order to 
strengthen the Munitions Board and to pro- 
vide for its adequacy under a period of mo- 
bilization. 

Secretary Lovett. It is a matter of opinion, 
Mr. LANTAFF. 

Mr. Lantarr. We value your opinion very 
highly, Mr. Secretary, and we would appre- 
ciate your comment. 

Secretary Loverr. But I think without go- 
ing into too much detail tonight, as I indi- 
cated, I believe that the restrictions placed 
upon the Munitions Board go too far. 
They provide too much planning, too much 
advice, too much supervision, and too much 
coordination; and except in the area of, I 
think it is, priorities and perhaps one other, 
they do not have the clear authority which 
I believe is needed. 

That is the result, in my opinion, of the 
general compromise on which this whole 
set-up is made. Like most compromises, it 
is not entirely adequate. 

I have been considering the matter now 
for something over a year, as to what could 
be most appropriately done to facilitate the 
work of the committee, notably the sched- 
uling. It is not an easy answer to find, be- 
cause it involves also the rights and authori- 
ties granted to the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation and the Director of Mobilization by 
the President’s Executive order under our 
present system of partial mobilization. I 
would say that we would have to have a 
general overhaul of the Munitions Board 
authorities with respect to the determination 
of schedules, allocations, etc. 

Mr. Lantarr. And I think perhaps what 
this committee had in mind was in accord 
with the testimony which was given to the 
committee by General Eisenhower when we 
were in Europe last fall. At that time Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said: 

“I believe that the Secretary might well 
have a civilian Assistant Secretary to look 
after the development and improvement of 
our military supply system. I am not in 
favor of having such an assistant placed by 
law in direct control of the supply organi- 
zations in each of the military services, nor 
should his powers and detailed duties be 
prescribed by legislation. Rather they should 
be detailed to him by the Secretary. He 
should function as an assistant to the Sec- 
retary and not as an independent official, 
and any authority needed should be vested 
by legislation in the Secretary and not the 
assistant. The assistant might well function 
as chairman of the Munitions Board, as a 
part of his duty, acting under the authority 
of the Secretary.” 

I gather from your testimony that you 
are pretty much in accord with the state- 
ment given to this committee by General 
Eisenhower; is that true, Secretary Lovett? 

Secretary LOVETT. My preference lies along 
those lines of organization, Mr. LANTAFF, 

Mr. LaNrarr. In other words, replacing the 
civilian Chairman of the Munitions Board at 
the present time with a civilian secretary to 
you, with you having the power to delegate 
to that assistant secretary the same duties 
that were delegated to the Chairman of the 
Munitions Board by Secretary Forrestal 
in 1947? 

Secretary Lovett. The same, additional, or 
other duties, depending on what the circum- 
stances were. 

Mr. LANxrarr. I think that is 100 percent 
correct. Now, do you think that legislation 
along that line would be advisable, and do 
you contemplate you will make such legis- 
lative recommendations to the Congress in 
the near future? 

Secretary Lovett. I think it would be help- 
ful, Mr. LANTAFF, to have the situation clari- 
fied, I think it would be a prudent thing to 
do. The precise formula, as well as the pre- 
cise timing, I think, would require a groat 
deal of congressional advice on this, 
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is a wide difference of opinion at the mo- 
ment, as you know, on this, both within the 
services and apparently within the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, these glaring weaknesses 
in our mobilization set-up led to the in- 
troduction of H. R. 8130, which would go 
a long way in correcting them. This 
bill, as the above evidence shows, has 
been endorsed in principle by the ex- 
tremely capable and conscientious Sec- 
retary of Defense. It has also been re- 
ported upon favorably by the Budget Bu- 
reau, which, as you know, represents 
administration policy. 

Senator O’MaHoNey, who as chair- 
man of the Armed Services Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Appropriations Comm- 
mittee, and chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, proposed 
an amendment to the Department of 
Defense appropriations bill for 1953, as 
follows: 

Sec. —. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, and for the purpose of 
achieving an efficient, economical, and prac- 
tical operation of an integrated supply sys- 
tem designed to meet the needs of the mili- 
tary departments without duplicating or 
overlapping of either operations or functions, 
no officer or agency in or under the Depart- 
ment of Defense, after the effective date of 
this section, shall obligate any funds for 
procurement, production, warehousing, or 
distribution of supplies or equipment, or re- 
lated supply management functions, except 
in accordance with regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

(b) This section shall be effective 60 days 
after the approval of this act. 


This amendment passed the Senate 
June 28. 

With respect to the amendment, Sen- 
ators O’Manoney and DovucLas stated for 
the Recorp Saturday: 

Mr. O'Manoney. Yes; the Senator from 
Michigan is correct; the amendment must 
first be approved by the Senate, and then 
must be approved by the conference. But 
if the amendment survives that process, it 
will result in achieving economies, particu- 
larly the ones which were mentioned by the 
Bonner committee. In this case we have 
provided for the establishment of regula- 
tions to eliminate competing systems of sup- 
ply among the three services. 

Mr. Dovctas. That is a great step forward, 
and I desire to congratulate the committee. 

In the House of Representatives, as the 
distinguished chairman of the committee 
well knows, the Bonner committee showed 
that the Air Force was building up a dupli- 
cate system of storage warehouses and sup- 
ply units all over the world, and was stor- 
ing in them not only the items peculiar to 
the Air Force, but also the items common to 
both the Army and the Air Force. The Air 
Force was taking enormous quantities of 
goods out of Army warehouses which were 
not full, and was putting them into large 
new Air Force warehouses which had been 
constructed at great cost. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to state further 
that Senator Douctas has asked for sus- 
pension of the rules with the intention 
of offering H. R. 8130 as an amendment 
to the Department of Defense appropria- 
tion bill for 1953. Now this was the same 
bill which was referred to the House Ex- 
penditures Committee initially and then 
rereferred to the House Armed Services 
Committee for action. 

I hope the House which has shown dil- 
igence in investigation and reporting on 
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this situation will redeem its responsi- 
bility by enacting the requisite legisla- 
tion. The time for action is now, and 
I hope that the House conferees on the 
Department of Defense appropriation 
bill — agree with the Senate amend- 
ments. 


Parable of the Runt and the Ball Game 
on the Corner Lot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New Castle (Ind.) Courier-Times of 
June 28, 1952: 


PARABLE OF THE RUNT AND THE BALL GAME 
ON THE CORNER Lor 


Once upon a time in a neighborhood not 
far from here there was a runt who liked 
to play ball with the other fellows on the 
corner lot. 

He was perhaps a year or so younger, his 
short legs didn’t carry him so fast around 
the bases, and his arms were not so long 
in reaching for the balls. 

Now, there was nothing wrong with his 
vocal facilities, and he complained long and 
loud to the other boys that he was being 
treated unfairly. He kept at them until 
they finally agreed that he should have 
four strikes at bat as a sort of handicap. 

Well, the summer passed and other sum- 
mers came and went, and the runt grew into 
a big, strapping 6-footer. His arms and his 
legs were as long as the other boys’ and he 
could hit the ball as. well as any of them, 
but do you think he would give up his four 
strikes at bat? 

No, sir. That was his by right. 

He is a grown man now. The corner 
lot has a building on it, and there aren’t 
any more ball games there, but he’s still 
demanding four strikes at bat. 

He’s a businessman who seeks special 
privilege from the legislature. 

He's a laborer who wants pay for days he 
doesn't work. 

He’s a farmer who takes Government 
checks for things he doesn’t raise. 

Life is just a big lollipop. All privileges 
and no responsibilities. 

Like the runt, we forget that for every 
privilege, somebody must assume a respon- 
sibility. 

A home in which everybody likes to eat 
but nobody wants to work is headed for 
financial and moral bankruptcy. So is such 
a nation. 

Only as we render services and accept 
responsibility in our home are we entitled 
to its privileges, and it is the same in any 
group; the place where we work, the com- 
munity in which we live, and the world at 


large. 

Isn't it about time we began to appreciate 
the things that other folks do for us: the 
teacher who endures and inspires our chil- 
dren; the boss who spends a lot of sleep- 
less nights making the business go that 
provides us with a good job; the employee 
who is proud of his work and sees it through; 
the wife who puts up with all our little 
peculiarities and binds our wounds at the 
end of a discouraging day; a God who pours 
out his mercy beyond anything we deserve. 
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Only as we are thankful for all that Is done 
for us and accept our responsibilities shall 
we overcome the childish notion that we 
are entitled to four strikes at bat and stand 
before God and our own conscience as a 
man in all that the word implies. 


Proposed Peace Contract With Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, Dr. Is- 
rael Goldstein, president of the American 
Jewish Congress, recently submitted to 
the Foreign Relations Committee a state- 
ment concerning the proposed peace 
contract with Germany. Dr. Goldstein 
has made a very thoughtful and 
thought-provoking statement. While I 
do not necessarily subscribe to all the 
detailed proposals made by Dr. Gold- 
stein in this statement, I, too, am deeply 
concerned over the long-range implica- 
tions of recent and impending develop- 
ments in Germany. It is noteworthy 
that the American Jewish Congress ac- 
cepts the necessity, in the light of the 
present world situation, of entering into 
a compact such as the present one with 
Western Germany, but raises questions 
which we should all ponder not only in 
connection with the approval of the 
pending agreement with Germany but 
during all the months and years ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement of the American Jewish Con- 
gress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconn, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS IN 
REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED CONVENTION 
ESTABLISHING RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
THREE POWERS AND THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
or GERMANY 

I 

The American Jewish Congress is an as- 
sociation of American Jews committed to the 
preservation and the extension of the demo- 
cratic way of life and to the assurance of 
the fundamental freedoms of man through 
the elimination of all forms of discrimina- 
tion because of race, religion, color, or place 
of origin. Together with our fellow Jews in 
more than 60 countries throughout the 
world, we are joined in voluntary association 
through the World Jewish Congress to help 
secure and protect the welfare and the rights 
of Jews everywhere. Since the essence of 
both the American ideal and the Jewish 
tradition is the sacredness of the individual, 
we can pursue these objectives only through 
the free democratic process and we there- 
fore reject every form of totalitarianism as 
imperiling the freedom and dignity of all 
men, These objectives flow out of our joint 
responsibilities as Americans and as Jews. 
In their realization, our heritage of Ameri- 
can democracy and the tradition of Judaism 
will achieve fulfillment. 

Under any circumstances, reconciliation 
with those with whom one has only so re- 
cently been engaged in mortal combat is 
a profound and emotion-laden experience. 
For the Jewish people, the consideration of 
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a partnership between the free nations of 
the world and the Government of Western 
Germany is an occasion on which we are 
bound to search our minds, our hearts, and 
our souls most thoroughly and deeply. This 
is a time when we cannot disentangle our 


memories from our hopes, our logic from our 


emotions. Nor need we apologize to anyone 
for that fact. The Jewish people was the 
first and foremost victim of a Germany under 
a Nazi government which the free world 
defeated only 7 years ago, American Jews 
joined with their fellow Americans of all 
creeds and origins in contributing to that 
defeat. But the special and horribly unique 
price which the Jewish people paid—more 
than 6,000,000 who were murdered—give us 
a particular right to speak today which no 
other group of Americans can claim. 

Twenty years ago, the American Jewish 
Congress, through the late Dr. Stephen Wise, 
one of its founders, warned not only the 
Jewish community but the American people, 
and the peoples of the world, of the aggres- 
sive ambitions and the brutalizing character 
of Hitler Germany. Had that warning been 
heeded earlier than it was ultimately, the 
world might well have been spared some of 
the most agonizing and destructive years in 
all history. Since the end of the war, indeed 
even before it was concluded, the American 
Jewish Congress has continued insistently to 
warn that unless every vestige of nazism 
and its heritage is uprooted, freedom will 
remain insecure. 

Today when we consider the terms of alli- 
ance with a country out of which nazism 
emerged to poison and almost enslave the 
civilized world, it ‘s mandatory that we sat- 
isfy ourselves either that its roots have been 
utterly destroyed or that conditions have 
been or are being established that will pre- 
vent any possibility, however remote, of its 
reemergence. 

The American Jewish Congress is deeply 
aware of the need for maximum mobilization 
of all the forces and strength of the free 
world against the threat of aggression from 
any source. We recognize that the mainte- 
nance of peace and human freedom has been 
rendered immeasurably difficult and compli- 
cated by the threat of Soviet expansion. 
Under the pressure of that threat, we have 
been forced to engage in a diplomacy of 
crisis and emergency. The danger inherent 
in such a situation, inevitable though it may 
be, is that we may uncritically and without 
proper examination justify and accept ques- 
tionable arrangements, under which, with- 
out adequate s-feguards, ultimate welfare 
may be sacrificed to what appears to be im- 
mediate advantage. 

The political, economic, and military inte- 
gration of West Germany into the commu- 
nity of Western Powers has been a funda- 
mental objective of our foreign policy in 
building resistance to Soviet expansion. 
Our political and military leadership respon- 
sible for bringing this policy to the verge of 
fulfillment has acknowledged that we are 
taking a calculated risk in arming German 
divisions, in permitting West Germany to 
engage in the production of armaments and 
in restoring virtually unlimited sovereignty 
to West Germany. We believe that those 
risks, while occasionally acknowledged, have 
not been adequately emphasized and under- 
stood. Unless they are so emphasized and 
understood, the safeguards which must be 
established and maintained may prove highly 
insubstantial and unsatisfactory. 

At the close of the war, we set up a series 
of measures and controls as a prophylaxis 
against resurgent nazism. At the present 
time, we submit, there is a considerable gap 
between our professed goals in Germany and 
our actual accomplishments. We must make 
certain beyond peradventure of doubt that 
the power we are about to confer on West 
Germany will serve democratic and freedom- 
loving ends and not the purposes inherent in 


a resurgent nationalism already very much 
in evidence and likely to grow even stronger. 

There can be no doubt that much of the 
responsibility for the conditions out of which 
these misgivings arise rests with ourselves 
and the conduct of our occupation program 
within Western Germany. Attainment of 
the goals of that program was rendered dif- 
ficult to the point of impossibility because 
it was continually modified in the name of 
expediency. One unmistakable illustration 
is the success of the agitation within Ger- 
many for the release of the Nazi war 
criminals. 

One of the most important principles 
which was established in the immediate 
aftermath of the war was that those who 
participated in the monstrous crimes against 
humanity should be held accountable for 
their crimes and punished. That principle 
and its implementation was vital in order 
to drive home to the German people their 
responsibility for what had happened. 
Nevertheless, the original program was vir- 
tually abandoned. Many war criminals were 
never brought to trial. Many others had 
their sentences modified on review. Thus, 
in February 1951, the occupation officials 
modified and reduced the sentences of 89 of 
the first 101 war criminals whose sentences 
were reviewed. These mitigations did not 
represent the application of justice since 
neither the facts nor the justice of the 
original sentences were challenged. They 
were dictated instead by a political judg- 
ment that leniency toward the Nazi war 
criminals would induce the people of West- 
ern Germany to join the allied powers in 
resisting aggression. What began as a bar- 
gain ended as blackmail, Mitigation of these 
sentences has served instead to encourage 
the German people to demand even further 
concessions in return for a promise of sup- 
port and cooperation. 

These decisions, culminating a process be- 
gun by the mitigation of sentences, the 
abandonment of the denazification program, 
the cessation of the trials of war criminals, 
have seriously impaired, if not completely 
destroyed, the moral and practical signifi- 
cance of the principles established by the 
Nuremberg trials. Our concessions have 
given support to the German view that the 
Nuremberg procedure was not an act of 
justice or the expression of the fundamental 
principles of the law of civilized nations 
but a series of judicial crimes perpetrated 
by the victors against the vanquished, 
Thus, one of the most important results 
of the war, which might have had endur- 
ing value for the progress of civilization— 
the punishment of war criminals—has been 
successfully challenged and virtually wiped 
out. It is highly significant that propa- 
ganda within Germany is widely citing this 
development as evidence that the Allied 
Powers themselves have already abandoned 
and revoked the Nuremberg principles, 

Our policy of calculated leniency has failed 
to produce the effect for which it was de- 
signed. Neo-Nazi elements have grown more 
popular and more arrogant. Their strength 
today is greater than at any time since the 
end of the war. Mr. Acheson, in urging 
ratification of the convention before this 
committee, conceded that there is now in 
Germany “a serious situation” respecting the 
revival of nazism. 

Here, again, the American Jewish Con- 
gress has been insistent in its warnings. 
The May 1951 elections in lower Saxony fur- 
nished abundant evidence that a strong, 
well-directed neo-Nazi Party could easily 
emerge from the welter of rabidly nationalist 
groups in Western Germany. The neo-So- 
clalist Reich Party, led by the infamous Gen. 
Otto Ernst Remer, polled 11 percent of the 
vote and captured 16 seats in the Landtag. 
This victory of the SRP was no sudden or 
fortuitous event. It was anticipated by ob- 
jective observers who had carefully studied 
postwar developments and who saw the 
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attraction for many elements in the popu- 
lation of Nazi-type electoral appeals replete 
with Nazi symbols, tunes, and racist over- 
tones. The BHE, for example, the party of 
the German refugees, contains in its ranks 
many thousands of people who, because of 
their serious economic plight and their Nazi 
past, readily respond to extreme rightist 
propaganda and programs, 

These and other neo-Nazi political groups 
have been supplemented by a rash of power- 
ful, hypernationalist veterans’ organiza- 
tions. These groups have mushroomed 
within the last year directly in the teeth of 
allied control counsel law No. 16 which 
forbids the founding of veterans’ or mili- 
tary organizations. A few years ago veter- 
ans’ organizations at least felt constrained 
to disguise or conceal their activities. To- 
day they are audacious and bold; the law 
is openly flouted and challenged. 

Leadership in these organizations is com- 
posed primarily of generals and high officers 
eager to serve as a medium for a realization 
of the classic Junker ambition. Members 
of the Hitler SS, thoroughly indoctrinated 
with Nazi ideology not yet expunged, are 
flocking to these organizations with en- 
thusiasm. They have not yet become a 
source of major embarrassment only because 
there has not yet been an opportunity for 
them to coalesce into a united front. With 
the advent of some talented demagog, 
their unification and access to power could 
be achieved with ease. It is ironic that 
their drive for status has been given impetus 
by the allied program for the remilitariza- 
tion of Germany. German ex-generals and 
military men have been encouraged to be- 
lieve that they can lay down what they con- 
sider the essential conditions for their 
cooperation. 

There is abundant confirmation from offi- 
cial sources of a menacing increase in ultra- 
nationalism among German groups. Mr. 
McCloy, United States High Commissioner 
for Germany, declared In his quarterly re- 
port for October-December 1951 that “un- 
happily, most of the established political 
parties have also been stocking the mer- 
chandise of nationalism. Individuals or 
circles, and in a few cases even the con- 
trolling elements of an entire state polit- 
ical organization, have expressed highly 
nationalistic sentiments. * * * Even 
some federal ministers have not been above 
such actions The use of the ex- 
treme nationalist narcotic creates the need 
for larger doses. Worse, the users must ul- 
timately find that they cannot subsist on 
talk alone but must resort to some action to 
avoid decline. The consequence of such a 
course, if long continued, must be general 
disaster.” 

A special subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs which visited Germany last November 
reported that too many of the German 
people still believe that there was more good 
in nazlism than bad. Too many ex-Nazis 
are still in important positions. A real dan- 
ger is a spirit of apathy among the people as 
to what will be the political complexion of 
their country.” 

And the report adds that “among the Amer- 
ican officials of the High Commission, the 
consensus seemed to be that the situation is 
getting worse not better.” 

The rise of neo-Nazi political groups has 
been accompanied by a restoration to po- 
litical favoritism and high governmental po- 
sition of persons whose past records consti- 
tute a catalog of Nazi and pro-Hitler activi- 
ties. It has taken a revulsion by the Ger- 
mans themselves at the enormity of their sit- 
uation to startle the rest of the world into 
awareness. On March 17, 1952, the Bavarian 
Radio, Bayrischer Rundfunk, broadcast in 
detail its charge that of all the key officials 
in the Foreign Office of the Federal Govern- 
ment of Germany approximately 85 percent 
are Nazi Party members, that, “in other 
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words, the proportion of Nazi Party members 
in the present Foreign Office is now higher 
than it was during the Nazi regime.” This 
charge was strikingly confirmed a few days 
later when the parliamentary committee of 
seven members appointed by the West Ger- 
man Bunderstag in October 1951 released its 
interim report on March 20, 1952. In that 
report, the committee declared that its final 
report would clearly demonstrate the need 
for a thorough revision of the personnel rules 
and regulations of the Foreign Office. 

The Bavarian radio disclosed that the roster 
of high officials in the foreign office includes 
Werner v. Grundherr, the present German 
Ambassador to Greece, and the man respon- 
sible for planning the deportation of Jews 
to Denmark under Hitler, and Werner v. 
Bargen, presently employed in the legal di- 
vision of the Foreign Office with rank of am- 
bassador, who instigated the deportation 
from Belgium of eastern European Jews resi- 
dent there when he was German Minister 
in Brussels during the war. The Bavarian 
radio asked, and we join in their inquiry, 
“are such men in the Foreign Office the right 
people to restore confidence in German poli- 
cies? How much longer?” 

This return to respectability of Hitler's 
associates and assistants has inevitably been 
accompanied by an increase in both latent 
and open anti-Semitism. There has been an 
outcropping of grave desecrations, violence, 
and hate mongering. That these are not dis- 
connected or atypical is evident from the 
poll of West German opinion conducted by 
American occupation officials and published 
recently by the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Germany. It reveals that 21 per- 
cent of the residents of the Federal Republic 
of Germany believe the Jews themselves re- 
sponsible for their decimation by the Third 
Reich, only 4 percent of those polled con- 
ceded that individual Germans bear some 
guilt for Germany’s action against the Jews. 
The overwhelming bulk of the populace, 63 
percent, believe that “Germans in general 
need feel neither guilt nor responsibility for 
righting the wrongs perpetrated by Hit- 
lerism.““ 

There is much more that could be added. 
There is, for example, the failure of the 
reeducation program. There is the return 
to the teaching profession of large numbers 
of those who only yesterday were carrying 
out the mandates and directives of their 
Nazi superiors. These added details would 
serve to underline the considerations which 
are paramount in our minds as we study the 
convention now before this committee. 

We give full heed to the emphasis of official 
spokesmen that the arming of West Ger- 
many, the development of its military poten- 
tial and its general integration into the 
alliance of free nations are necessary in or- 
der to deter the Soviet Union from aggressive 
intentions. We are not naive about the 
facts of contemporary politics. We harbor 
no illusions about developments in East Ger- 
many which follow the pattern already es- 
tablished in every other Soviet satellite. De- 
spite these considerations, painful memory 
of the past and a sober appraisal of signifi- 
cant trends within West Germany impel us 
once again to caution that this convention 
represents a serious gamble. 

This convention is the document which, 
during the most crucial period of West Ger- 
man independence, will limit and shape the 
influence which the western allies will be 
able to exert. This document will determine 
the nature of the obligations which the con- 
tracting parties assume. It is imperative 
that before such a document is ratified we 
make crystal clear the solemn obligations it 
imposes as well as the privileges it confers. 
We cannot, in conscience and without mis- 
giving, embark on an adventure of such mag- 
nitude and uncertainty without first making 
explicit and unambiguous the obligations 
this agreement involves. 


1 
We, therefore, recommend to the Senate 
that, before it takes action on the ratifica- 
tion of this convention, the following un- 
derstandings should be explicity set forth. 
1. Article 3, paragraph 1: 


It is the understanding of the Govern- 


ment of the United States that the under- 
taking by the Federal Republic of West Ger- 
many to conduct its policy in accordance 
with the principles of the United Nations 
Charter involves a series of concrete and 
specific commitments, both with regard to 
external and internal affairs. 

(a) The United Nations was created, in 
the words of the Preamble to the Charter, 
for the purpose of saving the world “from 
the scourage of war which twice in our life- 
time has brought untold sorrow to man- 
kind.” These wars were wars of aggression 
launched by Germany. It is our under- 
standing that the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many therefore will undertake, as one of its 
major tasks to reeducate its population and 
especially its youth in the spirit of peace and 
friendly relations among nations. It is our 
understanding that the Federal Republic 
of Germany will vigorously oppose all mani- 
festations of resurging militarism and that 
it will prohibit old-school generals and mili- 
tary officers from assuming any signifiant 
role in the political life of the country or 
from exercising any influence on the conduct 
of the state affairs. The Federal Republic 
will prohibit the formation of veterans 
groups through which the philosophy of 
“glorious wars“ would or could be spread 
and will ban the publication of books, pam- 
phlets or other literature glorifying the old 
German army or its military traditions. 

(b) The United Nations was established, 
again in the words of the Preamble to the 
Charter, to reaffirm faith in fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of 
the human person, in the equal rights of 
nations, large and small. It is our under- 
standing, therefore, that the Federal Re- 
public will initiate and maintain a broad 
program of information and education affirm- 
ing the equality of all human beings and will 
conduct an intensive and continuing cam- 
paign against ultranationalism and the 
spirit of racial or folk superiority. The 
philosophy of German or racial superi- 
ority must be eradicated. Anti-Semitism, 
as a concept incompatible with the equality 
of all human beings and the equality of all 
peoples must be combated on all levels and 
by every means: a comprehensive educational 
campaign, the enactment of necessary legis- 
lation and the adoption of appropriate ad- 
ministrative measures. 

(c) It is our understanding that the obli- 
gation to become a peaceful nation entails 
on the part of the Federal Republic a recog- 
nition of German guilt for the crimes com- 
mitted during the Nazi regime. We regard 
this obligation as inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of article 6, chapter 1 of the Con- 
vention on the settlement of matters aris- 
ing out of the war and the occupation, which 
provides for the review and modification of 
sentences imposed by Allied tribunals for 
crimes against peace and crimes against hu- 
manity. Past experience and the present 
climate of opinion in Germany render it in- 
evitable that the application of this provision 
will result in further modification of sen- 
tences so extensive as wholly to destroy the 
significance and effect of the Nuremberg 
principles. We therefore urge that the Sen- 
ate recommend that this provision be set 
aside and that it be the understanding of 
the Senate that the Federal Republic will 
conduct a program of enlightenment as to 
the character and nature of these crimes, of 
prosecuting those guilty persons not yet 
brought to justice, and of discouraging any 
agitation for further review or mitigation of 
sentences, 
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2. Article 3, paragraph 2: It is the under- 
standing of the Senate that, pursuant to 
this paragraph, support by the United States 
Government for the admission of the Fed- 
eral Republic to international organizations 
imposes on the Federal Republic of West 
Germany the obligation fully and unre- 
servedly to accept and implement all the 
obligations incumbent on a member of the 
United Nations under the Charter. 

3. Article 5, paragraph 2: The provisions of 
this paragraph relating to situations created 
by subversion of the liberal democratic basic 
order, a serious disturbance of public order 
and a grave threat of any of these events 
are understood to include inter alia, the 
existence of neo-Nazi movements. It is 
the understanding of the Senate that these 
movements are incompatible both with the 
provisions of article 3 (1) and article 5 (2) 
and that the Federal Government will pro- 
hibit such organizations and public meet- 
ings of followers of such movements. 

4. Article 8- It is our understanding that 
one of the obligations of the Federal Repub- 
lic arising out of the war is to compensate, 
as fully as possible, Jews who suffered ma- 
terial damage in and outside Germany. It 
is, therefore, the understanding of the Senate 
that Western Germany will promptly initiate 
and will expeditiously implement all meas- 
ures required for this purpose. It is our 
further understanding that the Federal Re- 
public will enact those measures necessary 
to enable both the State of Israel and Jewish 
resettlement organizations elsewhere to ab- 
sorb and resettle Jewish victims of Nazi 
persecution and to be compensated for the 
vast responsibilities that have already been 
assumed in the process of the rescue and 
rehabilitation of the victims of Nazism. 


ur 


These, in general outline, are the under- 
standings which we regard as vital to safe- 
guard against any abuse of the power which 
ratification of this Convention will confer on 
West Germany. If we speak with a special 
sense of urgency or claim a special compe- 
tency of this problem, it is important to 
understand that that urgency is a product 
of experience, and the competency of the 
Jewish people in this matter has been dearly 
bought. Its cost is measured for us not in 
terms of individuals, but of whole commu- 
nities, of an entire generation. 

Special experience may have given us that 
competency. It is not, however, special in- 
terest that gives us our present concern. It 
is our dedication to the preservation of peace 
in the world, to the extirpation of totali- 
tarianism and to the freedom, equality and 
dignity of all human beings that impels us, 
once again as so often in the past, to warn 
that a calculated risk may prove an uncal- 
culated disaster unless safeguards are clearly 
defined and established and firmly and un- 
yleldingly applied. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dr. ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN, 
President, American Jewish Congress, 
JUNE 19, 1952. 


The War in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 
Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Rev- 


erend James M. Gillis, C. S. P., a con- 
tributing editor to the Catholic World, 
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has some curiosity-provoking and meaty 
things to say about Korea in his Friday, 
June 27, column. He calls the war in 
Korea peculiar, and offers his reasons 
why. I ask unanimous consent that the 
Gillis article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, so that the author's point 
of view may be offered to all Members 
of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sursum Corpa—THE War Not PHONY BUT 
“Funny” 


(By Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P.) 


Those who were old enough in 1939 to 
know what was going on in the world will 
remember that for some time after the war 
with Hitler commenced, military action was 
so slow on both sides that someone called 
it a phony war. The phrase caught on 
and was heard everywhere. But it wasn't 
the war that was phony; it was the phrase. 
So now people are saying that the war in 
Korea is a funny kind of war. It sure- 
ly is not funny. A war in which there 
have been 110,000 casualties in the American 
forces and perhaps half a million on the 
Chinese-North Korean side, is no joke. The 
only joke was in calling it a police action. 

But the war in Korea is certainly peculiar; 
so peculiar that the like of it has never been 
fought before. Alexander the Great, 
Xerxes, Hannibal, Julius Caesar, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Robert E. Lee, and U. S. Grant 
never heard of a war like this. Suppose 
President Lincoln had advised General Grant 
to fight his way to within say, 10 miles of 
Richmond but not to take Richmond. Or 
had ordered General Meade to fight at Get- 
tysburg not 3 days but 300 days and to take 
good care not to win. “Just stand your 
ground, General, and keep on standing until 
further orders.” Until further orders—not 
from your own Government of the United 
States of America, but from a group of gov- 
ernments, among them Afghanistan, Hindu- 
stan, and Monaco who are telling the United 
States of America how the war shall be 
fought. 

Suppose Lincoln had ordered Sherman to 
proceed to Atlanta but not to the sea. Sup- 
pose the English war office had directed 
Wellington to drive Napoleon out of Water- 
loo but not out of Belgium. Or suppose the 
Pope had agreed that the Crusaders should 
drive the Moslem back from Vienna but not 
all the way to Constantinople. Would not 
those valiant warriors have cried out in fury, 
“What kind of war is this?” 

Well, we have a war of that kind on our 
hands right now, and no American is sup- 
posed to see anything strange about it. If 
he calls it a phony war or a funny war he is 
held guilty of a crime somewhat akin to lese 
majesty. 

But that isn’t all. In the kind of war we 
are now waging—if we are waging war—some 
of our allies are shipping supplies and war 
material tothe enemy. Our enemy and their 
enemy. Yes, their boys are fighting and 
dying at the front with ours, while their 
businessmen, with the consent and conniv- 
ance of their own Government, are at the 
back door handing in weapons or the mak- 
ings of weapons to the enemy. 

The fact that English business has pulled 
out of China does not mean that the English 
are not doing business with China. Our 
Government makes no protest, or only a 
token protest, because, believe it or not, our 
own Government was, until recently, guilty 
of the same sort of treachery. Congress has 
now passed a law forbidding Americans to 
trade with Red China, but has empowered 
the President to ignore the law if and when 
he sees fit. 

So let's have the parallel again. Suppose 
that in our Revolution, the French, who had 


, strangest of all wars. 


sent Lafayette and Rochambeau to help us, 
were also sending men and ships and sup- 
plies to England to be used against us. Im- 
possible? Impossible then, but not impossi- 
ble now? Nothing is impossible in this 
England is now fight- 
ing on our side, yet the English Government 
maintains diplomatic relations with Red 
China, which is, as England very well knows, 
the real enemy behind the puppet North 
Korea. 

But who are we that we should complain 
against England for maintaining ostensibly 
friendly relations with our enemy? We are 
doing it ourselves. We are sitting day after 
day in consultation with Russia for the pur- 
pose of bringing about peace. This is not 
phony or funny but just simply crazy. And 
how about the recent and humiliating ex- 
perience at the prison camp on Koje? What 
does all Asia think of fighting with up-to- 
date weapons prisoners behind barbed wire 
armed only with knives and home-made 
spears? Must we blunder in a hundred ways 
in a war that was due to blundering? 

John Foster Dulles in a speech at New York 
declared that the whole policy of contain- 
ment was “futile,” that it is “doomed to fail- 
ure,” and that it “exhausts the defenders by 
efforts beyond what their economies can sup- 
port.” But the Korean war is a war of con- 
tainment. So why the Korean war? It is 
the most illogical and indefensible as well as 
the most curious war in which America or 
any other nation has ever engaged. 

P. S.—The latest news as these lines were 
written is that “military leaders doubted 
whether General Clark could make effective 
use at present of his newly disclosed author- 
ity to order hot pursuit of enemy planes 
into Manchuria.” At present, mind you. 
The authority was given a year ago, after 
General MacArthur had been removed for— 
among other things—demanding it, What 
a war. 


Reporters and Lawyers at Congressional 
Investigations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Reporters and Lawyers 
at Congressional Investigations,” deliv- 
ered by Mr. Nat S. Finney at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Law School ban- 
quet on April 28, 1952. Mr. Finney is 
editorial editor of the Minneapolis Star. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REPORTERS AND LAWYERS AT CONGRESSIONAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 

(Address by Nat S. Finney, editorial editor, 

the Minneapolis Star, at University of 

Minnesota Law School banquet, April 28, 

1952) 

It would be difficult—perhaps I should say 
impossible—for me to tell you how flattered 
I am at your invitation to talk to you to- 
night. It seems to me, when I think back 
across the years since I left this campus and 
ask myself where I have been all my life, 
that the major share of it has been spent 


listening to lawyers. The opportunity to 
talk back, if for only a half-hour, is a poign- 
ant opportunity—one that I approach with 
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mixed emotions. Forgive me if I feel a little 
like Cinderella waiting for the clock to 
strike and send me back where I belong, 
hunched over my typewriter, struggling 
with my journalistic chores, consumed once 
more with envy of a profession that lays 
down the law while others listen. 

This envy that I feel toward the legal 
profession is not, however, bitter. The 
many, many hours I have spent in court- 
rooms and at hearings where counsel ad- 
dressed Government boards have been re- 
warding. I have found wit, wisdom, pathos, 
drama, and—may I say it?—art at the 
bench and bar? And humor, too. I be- 
came convinced, long since, that yours is a 
great profession. Not only is there room 
within its conventions for men of large and 
reaching minds—there is comfortable room. 
From what I have seen of bench and bar in 
my 25 years as a journalist, I think any mem- 
ber of the legal profession can say, “I am 
proud to be a lawyer.” 

The years I have spent sitting at the feet 
of your proud profession have taught me 
several things. I need mention only one 
of them tonight. I have learned—I hope— 
that there is no such thing as an amateur 
lawyer. Iam sure you know this better than 
I do, and I trust you will have it in mind 
if I make a few generalizations about laws 
affecting congressional investigations, It 
was Robert Benchley, I believe, who said that 
all generalizations about women originate 
with men under 5 feet 4. My stature in 
the law is something less than that. So I 
pray your indulgence in the spirit that in- 
spired Alex Kantor when he told the late 
Judge Dickinson that what his client needed 
was not justice, but mercy. 


FOUR GENERALIZATIONS 


I have four generalizations in mind: 

First, that Congress has exclusive power 
to determine the rules of its procedure. 

Second, that for any speech or debate in 
either House—and this has come to mean 
committee meetings as well—no Congress- 
man can be questioned in any other place, 

Third, that Congress controls the publica- 
tion of the record of its deliberations. 

And, fourth, that this record is a privileged 
record and cannot in any ordinary circum- 
stances be used as evidence to support a com- 
plaint of libel or slander. 

These generalizations add up to two broad 
propositions which are the basis of what 
I shall say tonight. 

Congress, in the exercise of its investiga- 
tive functions as well as in its debates, is 
responsible to no external restraints upon 
how it proceeds or what it puts upon its 
record. 

The press, because of the privileged char- 
acter of CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, is not re- 
strained by the laws of libel and slander 
from publishing any charges or allegations 
contained in the RECORD. 

These propositions can be restated in a 
more homely way. Congressional commit- 
tees are perfectly free to proceed in ways that 
must, and often do, offend the sense of order 
and propriety bred in good lawyers by strict 
administration of the rules of evidence by 
the bench. And, in fairly sound parallel, 
congressional committees can, and often do, 
offer the shelter of a privileged Recorp to 
slanderous hearsay that no competent re- 
porter or editor would think of publishing 
under any other circumstances. 

When lawyers go to Congress—and many 
of them do—the freedom of congressional 
committees from the restraints of the bar 
is something of a wrench. I have talked 
with many Members of Congress, and know 
that this is true. And I can assure you from 
my own experience, which squares with that 
of many other reporters who have covered 
Congress, that a journalist who has reported 
courts and learned something about what 
the press is ordinarily safe to publish, feels 
a deep sense of shock when he hears, as I 
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once did, the name of a woman traduced 
on the floor of Congress. 

So, in a fair sense, I think the bar and 
journalism share an ethical interest in this 
difficult problem of the use and the abuse 
of the congressional investigative powers. I 
fear that the good name of both professions 
is indirectly involved; and that both would 
be wise to reach some conclusions about what 
attitudes they should take. I believe it was 
the late Senator Henry Fountain Ashurst 
who once told his colleagues that a time ar- 
rives in almost every legislator’s career when 
the necessities of the moment require him to 
rise above principle. I am sure Ashurst 
would not have objected had some other Sen- 
ator finished the colloquy by adding that 
there are other moments when a return to 
principle is in order. 


THE ETHICS OF POWER 


To a journalist like myself it seems clear 
that what we are dealing with when we talk 
about congressional procedures is not justice, 
but polity. And that, therefore, we are deal- 
ing with the ethics of power—large power. I 
think we must soberly admit that the im- 
memorial question of how far the ends justify 
the means requires a different answer when 
the ends instantly involve the welfare of 
150,000,000 people than when the ends in- 
volve one person, or at most a few individuals, 

I realize, I think, how difficult it is for 
many people to acknowledge that the great 
motto “Equal justice under law” is not uni- 
versally applicable. But the sense of polity 
of this country’s constitutional founders told 
them that an exception must be made by ex- 
tending certian immunities to a legislative 
body and its members, The extension of 
these immunities from personal liability for 
libel and slander was, of course, a grant of 
special power to Congress—in effect the pow- 
er to suspend ordinary judicial processes in 
the public interest when such processes fail 
for any reason to satisfy the general welfare. 

Most of us, I believe, will agree that this 
grant of power was wise. But a lot of us feel 
the case is a good deal like that of the col- 
ored bootblack who was given a bottle of 
cheap whisky by one of his white patrons. 
When the patron asked the darky how 
he liked the whisky, he replied: “Boss, it 
was just right.” “What do you mean, just 
right?” Well, boss,” the bootblack said, 
“if it had been any better you wouldn’t 
have given it to me, an’ if it had been any 
worse, I couldn't have got it down.” I sup- 
pose we would all agree upon some in- 
stances where this great power has been 
greatly used. Upon other instances we 
might disagree because of differences of 
social and political philosophy and per- 
suasion. I might feel that the prewar 
merchants of death investigation was an 
ugly abuse of power; and you might feel 
that the TNEC investigation was also. In 
these matters, as in others, it makes a dif- 
ference whose ox is gored. 

I hope we could agree that the use of this 
power to achieve partisan political objec- 
tives is not inherently wrong if the purpose 
of such investigations is to hold officials ac- 
countable for mistakes or abuse of power, 
and the methods do not destroy institutions 
they are intended to preserve. I do not 
think we should shrink from politics. Some 
of you or the campus may remember Prof. 
Cephus Allen, who was chairman of the 
political sclence department when I was in 
school. He was, in my experience, one of the 
very few so-called political scientists who 
loved politics as the greatest expression of 
human gerius. He once told me: “Young 
man, you can take the politics out of power 
just about as easily as you can take the eco- 
nomics out of trade.” I don’t often find 
myself agreeing with President Truman, but 
I do see eye to eye with him on the propo- 
sition that tender-mindedness about poli- 
tics comes close to being our national curse, 
We should embrace it, not spurn it, 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH INVESTIGATIONS? 


If politics isn’t what’s wrong with congres- 
sional investigations, what is it that has 
brought them into serious disrepute? I 
think—better say I hope—I can put my finger 
on what's wrong with them. They are a 
painful blemish in our body politic because 
we—and here I include the press and bar— 
have failed so miserably to supply them with 
a backbone of tradition, custom, and ethics. 
Somehow or other American political genius, 
which has been enormously prolific in other 
fields, has largely passed this institution by. 
This is an institution which, by its inherent 
nature, must be regulated by custom, by 
unwritten law, if it is to be respected and 
effective. Yet today in Washington there 
are a dozen different investigations, each 
drifting to the whim of some committee 
chairman or counsel and fair prey for the 
next exhibitionist who wants to turn them 
into a Roman circus. 

I visited Washington 10 days ago, and 
while there talked at some length with one 
of the most brilliant and sensible young 
lawyers who has turned up as committee 
counsel in some time. He’s Bill DeWind 
and, with Representative Kinc’s Ways and 
Means Subcommittee, has been doing an ex- 
tremely useful and fair job of relieving the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of dozens of 
adult delinquents. DeWind acutely feels 
the need for guidelines of procedure. His 
preliminary inquiries in executive sessions 
have been decently handled. Copies of the 
record have been delivered to witnesses for 
such use as they desire to make of the rec- 
ord. But the committee has kept its secret 
record secret until the committee knew 
where a public hearing would take it. Gen- 
erally speaking, the King committee has 
been conscientious in exercising its powers, 
and one senses a determined reaching out 
for fair and effective methods. Yet I am 
pained to say that when I asked DeWind 
how the committee decided to move from 
executive session to public hearings, he an- 
swered that sometimes it felt compelled to 
do so to avoid cries of whitewash from Con- 
gressmen who feel the committee has probed 
wo long without producing another sensa- 

on, 

Across the Capitol Grounds I talked to an- 
other committee counsel whose arrival in 
Washington some months ago was hailed as 
promising a new and more reasonable pat- 
tern of investigation. I shan’t name him or 
his committee because he isn’t to blame for 
the fact that not even a Charles Evans 
Hughes could conduct an effective inquiry 
under this committee’s chairman. I found 
the fellow in the dumps. He's a man in 
the prime of his powers, and he has the 
most adequate concepts of investigative 
procedure I have ever encountered. He 
brought a real reputation to Washington. 
He won't take it with him when he goes, 

UN-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 

I don't want to deal at any length with 
the best known of all congressional investi- 
gating committees—the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities. I will mention 
only two of its peculiarities, because they 
affect both the legal profession and the 
press. Counsel for this committee has, over 
the years, developed an amazing talent for 
turning reporters into committee tipstaffs 
and amateur investigators. I have noticed 
at first hand that these reporters progres- 
sively lose their capacity for objective re- 
porting, until finally they come to accept as 
fact that wildest and most preposterous ru- 
mors—incredible fantasies that a few min- 
utes’ checking would disprove. I hate the 
sort of thing with all my heart out of bed- 
rock conviction that the vitality of the press 
depends upon all the detachment and im- 
partiality the reporter can muster. 

The second peculiarity of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee worth mentioning 
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is that no one knows with any clear certain- 
ty what part of its record is official and 
therefore privileged, and what part is sim- 
ply undigested files. To me this is a mons- 
trous situation. It reminds me of the story 
of the two men riding on the motorcycle. 
The man on the back seat inquired where 
they were going, and the driver replied, 
“What the heck do you care? We're mak- 
ing good time, aren't we?” Some of you 
may remember Victor Hugo’s story about the 
cannon ball that got loose on the deck of a 
small, wooden ship during a storm. Life in 
a congressional committee can be something 
like that. 

Procedures which cannot well be regular- 
ized by a framework of law in the usual 
sense have not been regularized either by 
the rules of Congress itself or by custom, 
convention, a sense of institutional decorum, 
There is, almost literally, no standard by 
which the success or failure of committee 
staffs and counsel can be judged. And there 
is no accepted way of judging whether one 
Member of Congress is competent for mem- 
bership on an investigating committee, and 
another is not. 

There is one way in which you, as mem- 
bers of the bar, can judge the effectiveness 
of any congressional committee. Is the com- 
mittee, working as a committee with all its 
staff and counsel, able to make an orderly 
and coherent record? Is there a showing of 
craftsmanship in the product it turns out to 
inform other Members of Congress and to 
leave a record for the future? I suggest that 
if you want to get a clear index of the short- 
comings of many congressional investigating 
committees you read some of the records 
they publish—at substantial cost to the tax- 
payer. I venture that those of you who have 
to deal with appellate proceedings would be 
astonished. 

I have tried to make it clear that 1 am 
not one of those who weeps over the bruises 
politicians accumulate in their rough and 
tumble. Citizens do not become public men 
involuntarily, and controversialists such as 
those who have given their Government bad 
advice about policy might well remember the 
old saw that “nobody ever listened himself 
into trouble.” I'm inclined to agree with 
George Allen’s political maxim that “if you 
can’t stand the heat you better stay out of 
the kitchen.” 

I firmly believe that congressional investi- 
gating committees are an indispensable fea- 
ture of democratic government; and that 
they would remain indispensable even if 
their abuse were twice as bad as it now seems 
to be. But by way of corollary, I think they 
could be many times as valuable if they 
discovered and followed some simple canons 
of procedure and some moderate standards 
of craftsmanship. 

I shan’t attempt anything like a complete 
prescription of what ought to be done. I 
shall mention only one or two obvious things, 
and suggest how the press and bar might 
help to get them done. 

REFORM SUGGESTED 

The first reform I have in mind—and I do 
not hesitate to use the word “reform”—is 
for Congress to put a stop to the abuse of 
its privileged record by witnesses who enjoy 
congressional immunity from suits for libel 
only because Congress lends them that im- 
munity. Some thoughtful attorneys in 
Washington are now trying to draft an ac- 
ceptable bill that would authorize any per- 
son injured by the testimony of a witness 
to hail that witness into Federal court. Cur- 
rent thinking is that it would not be neces- 
sary to allow the plaintiff in such an action 
to collect damages for the injury done him. 
All he could seek would be exoneration by 
the court to clear his name. I should think 
that an honorable press would feel obliged 
to publish a statement that the original 
charge had been held false, although, of 
course, no statute could require it to do so. 
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It will be argued that such a statute would 
inhibit the wilingness of witnesses to talk 
freely, and that a conflict might develop 
between the committee’s power to compel 
testimony and the witness’ subsequent re- 
sponsibility before a court for what he told 
the committee. But if the witness’ liability 
is not great, I do not think the argument 
against it is strong. 

In my opinion Congress would be very 
wise to adopt such a statute as an affirma- 
tive answer to just such criticisms as were 
leveled against it last week at a meeting of 
Methodist bishops. Newspapers should sup- 
port such legislation as an earnest of their 
desire to deal fairly with victims of felse and 
irresponsible accusations. And I think the 
bar has a substantial interest in the matter, 
too. The pubiic does not, in my experience, 
clearly distinguish between quasi—perhaps 
I should say pseudo—legal proceedings and 
the proceedings of the courts. The good 
name of justice can be tarnished by loose 
dealing with the rules of evidence in Con- 
gress and abuse of the shelter of official 
record. 

This reform, desirable as it may be, is a 
small thing and essentially negative. The 
constructive possibilities lie mainly in a dif- 
ferent direction. I venture to explore them 
only very tentatively, and because of my 
conviction that the bell tolls for us in this 
matter. 


BAR SHOULD TAKE INITIATIVE 


I was reading a review of Merlo Pusey’s 
new biography of Charles Evans Hughes in 
the Atlantic Monthly the other night and 
came upon this assertion: “The American 
bar has played little or no part in the strug- 
gle against the degradation of the investiga- 
tive process.” You will know much better 
than I whether this statement is true. I do 
not accept it in any accusatory sense. It is 
not my observation that the matter has been 
brought before the bar. But is it not fair 


to ask whether this is a matter in which the. 


bar should take some initiative? 

Many of you will remember the story about 
the elderly judge who was fishing with his 
young nephew on the bank of a swift-run- 
ning stream when two strangers hurried up 
to a bleached-out skiff, threw it into the 
river and tried to paddle across. The boat 
leaked so badly it filled and capsized at mid- 
stream where the water was deepest, and the 
two strangers were drowned in the rapid 
below. The lad turned to his uncle and 
said: “Why didn’t you warn those poor fel- 
lows? You knew that boat would sink.” To 
which the old judge is said to have replied: 
“Son, the matter was never brought before 
me.” 

I have my nerve to charge you with re- 
sponsibilities. You might very well push me 
into a corner and make me listen to the 
story of the two roommates in the cheap 
theatrical hotel who had a falling out. Both 
were out-of-work old-time vaudevillians 
with animal acts, and one complained to 
the room clerk that he simply could no longer 
stand the odor of his roommate’s perform- 
ing dogs. “Then, why,” asked the long- 
suffering room clerk, “don’t you open the 
windows and air the room out?” “Why, I 
never heard of such a thing,” the complain- 
ing tenant answered. Do you think I want 
to lose my pigeons?” 

The reason I am willing to charge the bar 
with its responsibilities is that- the bar’s 
dogs and the press’ pigeons are mixed up in 
this thing together. The newspapers, I 
think you must agree, have done a good 
deal of protesting about the degradation of 
the investigative process. But I am afraid 
you might say with good reason that our 
protests have not been accompanied by many 
constructive suggestions. The intricacies of 
the problem are not the press’ dish. Jour- 
nalists are, as I suggested earlier, amateurs 
at law; and this is a problem that will be 
solved by great lawyers, if at all. 


I think that the press—and a great many 
other estates in our society—are ready to ac- 
cept good legal counsel in the handling of 
this problem. And I feel sure that Con- 
gressmen are more anxious about it than any 
of us realize. Speaker Sam RAYBURN did not, 
I can assure you, ban television from investi- 
gative hearings because he sought popularity 
with the radio and television networks. He 
did this because he is deeply worried about 
the good name of the legislative branch of 
Government—in which he has served his 
whole life with great distinction. 

I believe, very sincerely, that the time has 
come for members of the bar who do not sit 
in Congress to make common cause with 
those who do. I am satisfied that, together, 
these two segments of the bar can find most 
of the answers to what should be done. 

And I am equally confident that when 
these answers are discovered the press will 
join you wholeheartedly in insisting that 
they take good root in our country’s great 
tradition. 


More About Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following statement dated June 10, 
1952, of Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers of America, to- 
gether with the item which appeared in 
the New York Times of Wednesday, 
June 25, 1952, under the byline of Joseph 
A. Loftus: 


The following statement was issued by me 
last night: 

“I regret very much that we have been 
unable to conclude a settlement of the long- 
pending steel dispute. The breakdown in 
negotiations is again due to the adamant re- 
fusal of the industry to meet the needs of 
the steelworkers. The steel companies have 
refused to do justice with respect to wages, 
fringes, union security, and contract terms. 

“On wages they have offered for the 18- 
month period since our contracts expired an 
average of 13.3 cents per hour, which is sub- 
stantially less than the decline in the real 
wages of steelworkers since our last wage 
settlement. 

“On fringes they have refused to give any 
recognition to the payment of the meager 
quarter-time premium pay for Sunday 
recommended by the Wage Stabilization 
Board, which is far less than the double 
time almost universally paid in American 
industry for undesirable Sunday work. 

“The companies have likewise adamantly 
refused to accord the steelworkers union a 
responsible labor organization, genuine 
union security. They have asserted objec- 
tions to this notwithstanding that they 
have accorded similar recognition to many 
other unions and therefore in principle have 
accepted the union shop. 

“The companies have likewise refused to 
accept the recommendation of the Wage 
Stabilization Board that the parties jointly 
undertake a study of the guaranteed annual 
wage despite the fact that this study in- 
volved no financial commitment on their 
part but merely requires the parties, under 
the chairmanship of a mutually agreed upon 
impartial expert to review this important 
subject for future discussion. Finally they 
have conditioned their entire offer upon the 
union accepting the companies’ unilateral 
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views with respect to the many important 
noneconomic aspects of our labor contract, 

“These contracts were last negotiated 5 
years ago and many improvements in the 
noneconomic aspects of the contracts are long 
overdue. The companies’ offer will not only 
deny these improvements but turn the clock 
back to unilaterally imposed working con- 
ditions. Obviously no self-respecting union 
could accept such an ultimatum. 

“In view of all these circumstances we 
have no alternative but to continue our pres- 
ent strike. We are seeking acceptance from 
the industry of the compromise recommen- 
dations of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
We are doing this at the direction of our 
membership voiced both by the International 
Wage Policy Committee and the constitu- 
tional convention of our union. 

“My associates and I have striven through- 
out these conferences as we have done 
throughout the past 7 months to arrive at 
a fair and reasonable settlement of our 
dispute with the steel industry. It should 
be clear to all that the industry is not dis- 
posed to make a settlement with the union 
in the similar spirit of fairness and equity. 

“We are confident that the public will con- 
tinue to support the steelworkers in this 
Justified work stoppage. 

“Mindful of our responsibilities to the 
defense effort and to the state of national 
emergency in which our country find itself, 
we have given assurance to our Government 
that we will cooperate in assuring produc- 
tion of military requirements essential to 
our forces engaged in combatting Communist 
aggressors.” 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP MURRAY, 
President. 


STEEL AGREEMENT REACHED, DROPPED—BETH- 
LEHEM AND UNION Errecr Accorp WITA 
re Union SHOP—INDUSTRY REJECTS 
T 

(By Joseph A. Loftus) 

WASHINGTON, June 24.—The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. and the United Steelworkers of 
America CIO, reached an understanding last 
week that would have ended the steel strike, 
but the deal was subject to the approval of 
other major steel companies and they, or a 
majority of them, refused to go along. 

Well-placed industry sources said the un- 
derstanding covered the two remaining ma- 
jor issues blocking a settlement of the 23- 
day-old steel strike—the union shop and 
back pay. They described the union shop 
compromise as a modification of the princi- 
ple that requires all employees to become 
members of the union within 30 days after 
their employment begins. Steel union offi- 
cials declined to comment. 

Other aspects of the steel story today were: 

A project to reopen certain mills for the 
production of top priority military material 
apparently has failed. 

The Senate Labor Committee approved 
two plant seizure bills but the Democratic 
Policy Committee decided not to put them 
on the calendar for consideration in view of 
recent Senate rejections of similiar proposals. 

The understanding between Bethlehem 
and the union was reached at an informal 
meeting last Thursday in New York. The 
Bethlehem officials reported this to a meeting 
of steel industry leaders on Friday. The in- 
dustry turned it down. Bethlehem, in ac- 
cordance with a kind of compact or “gentle- 
men’s agreement” that binds the steel com- 
panies, bowed to this decision, and talks with 
the union were broken off. 

The understanding, it was reported, would 
have given th- employees more back pay than 
the offer made by the companies in Wash- 
ington 2 weeks ago. The objections of the 
industry, however, were grounded on the 
union-shop compromise and not on the back 
pay proposal, 
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The veto strength was exercised largely by 
United States Steel, Inland, National, and 
Armco. The last two companies are only 
partly affected by the strike. Some of their 
units, which have independent unions or are 
unorganized, are producing steel. 

Republic Steel and Jones & Laughlin stood 
with the group, but they are believed to be 
more amenable to compromising the union- 
shop issue than the others are at this time. 

Two weeks ago, just before the collapse 
of bargaining in Washington, Republic was 
reported to be out in front in the union- 
shop negotiations, but backed away under 
pressure from United States Steel, it was 
said. 

Bethlehem was the first to settle with the 
union 2 years ago. There was some kind of 
understanding among the steel companies at 
that time, too, although it was not believed 
to be as tight as the current compact. Any- 
how, the Bethlehem settlement became the 
industry pattern. 


VARIOUS FACTORS IN DEADLOCK 


The impasse in the steel negotiations prob- 
ably cannot be ascribed to any single factor. 
It is the belief of many informed persons 
that the large supplies of some types of steel 
is the major influence in the companies’ 
decision and that when these inventories are 
reduced a price increase will be more mean- 
ingful and bargaining will be conducted on 
a more realistic basis. 

Likewise, as the steelworkers feel the pinch 
of payless paydays more and more the union 
becomes more amenable t compromise. 

The possibility that President Truman 
may have to use the Taft-Hartley law against 
the union to restore production and possibly 
will invoke it Thursday also may figure in 
the industry’s calculations to some extent. 

Resistance to compulsory unionism on 
grounds of principle varies in strength among 
employers generally, and this is true within 
the steel industry. Clarence B. Randall, 
president of Inland, is probably the most 
articulate of the steel employers who oppose 
the union shop on moral grounds. The fact 
that Inland once made a union-shop agree- 
ment in its coal mines is not regarded by Mr. 
Randall as a refutation or contradiction of 
his position, He feels that the coal-mine 
contract was something the company had 
to take and did not agree to voluntarily. 

Other steel employers, while believing that 
union membership should be held to a vol- 
untary basis, concede privately that they 
probably would conform to the prevailing 
practice, 

When the Washington talks were called 
off about 2 weeks ago, both sides announced 
they were willing to produce steel for essen- 
tial armaments. They appointed commit- 
tees, which met with defense production 
Officials several times, but so far the Gov- 
ernment has not designated a single plant 
for reopening on an emergency basis. 

The project apparently involved so many 
technical problems, as well as labor-manage- 
ment bargaining problems, that it is not go- 
ing to yield much if anything. The union 
concedes that it is reluctant to send some of 
its members back to work in an area where 
other members would continue striking. 

The industry and the Government, for 
their part, seem unwilling even to ventilate 
the problems involved. 

The seizure bills, which were pigeon-holed 
almost as fast as they were reported out of 
committee today, were sponsored by Senator 
Husert H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, of Minne- 
sota, and Senator WAYNE L. Morse, Republi- 
can, of Oregon. 

The Humphrey bill was tailored specially 
for the current steel dispute to provide for 
“just compensation" for both sides. It would 
not permit the Government to impose the 
union shop. The committee also proposed 
another bill offered by Senator HUMPHREY, 
providing for the establishment for a labor- 
management study. 


The Morse bill would give the President 
a flexible set of tools, including seizure and 
an injunction to use whenever the national 
security was threatened by a labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 


Functions and History of the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, some Mem- 
bers of the Congress are familiar with 
the functions and history of the National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice. 
I believe, however, that a majority in the 
Congress are uninformed and some have 
been misinformed about this Board, 
H. R. 7391, which makes appropria- 
tions for the Department of Defense 
and related independent agencies, in- 
cludes the sum of $130,000 inserted by 
the Senator to support the activities of 
the National Board for Promotion of 
Rifle Practice in fiscal 1953. In my opin- 
ion, this very small sum of money is na- 
tionally important out of all proportion 
to its size. I know of no Federal ex- 
penditure which will produce a greater 
return. In having long been interested 
in the work of the National Board, I 
have had prepared a factual résumé re- 
garding the establishment and statutory 
&uthority of the Board. The availability 
of this résumé may be of assistance to 
my colleagues and I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAIN REGARDING Es- 
TABLISHMENT AND STATUTORY AUTHORITY OF 
THE NATIONAL BOARD FoR PROMOTION OF 
RIFLE PRACTICE AND THE DIRECTOR OF CIVIL= 
IAN MARKSMANSHIP 
The National Board for Promotion of Rifle 

Practice was organized on March 31, 1903, 

when the Honorable Elihu Root, Secretary 

or War, approved the suggestion for its es- 
tablishment and signed its organization or- 
der. The authority for his action was in- 
cluded in the War Department appropriation 

bill for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1904, 
The National Board as originally consti- 

tuted consisted of 21 members appointed by 

the Secretary of War, 5 of whom, including 
the Assistant Secretary of War as president, 
were from the Regular Military and Naval 

Establishments; 8 were trustees of the Na- 

tional Rifle Association; and 8 were ap- 

pointed from the country at large. Lt. Col. 

E. J. Dimmick, Assistant Secretary of the 

National Guard Association, was appointed 

as recorder of the Board. 

At its first meeting on April 21, 1903, in 
addition to making certain recommendations 
regarding conduct of the newly authorized 
national matches, it set forth its opinion 
that the matches were only part of an in- 
tegrated program of marksmanship train- 
ing. Included within its report were these 
recommendations: 

“That every facility should be offered citi- 
zens outside of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Organized Militia to become pro- 
ficient in rifle shooting, and that this pur- 
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pose can best be accomplished by means of 
rifle clubs. 

“The board therefore respectfully recom- 
mends the encouragement by the War De- 
partment of the organization of rifle clubs 
composed of those who would be eligible for 
service in time of war, but without special 
obligation for war service on account of such 
membership, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of War. 

“The issue, if practicable, of service rifles 
and ammunition to such clubs for target 
practice, that the training may be with the 
military arm. 

“The use of the Government ranges wher- 
ever such use may not condict with the 
work of regular troops or the Organized 
Militia thereon. 

“The employment of active and retired 
officers and men of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps as instructors. 

“That the assistance of State and Terri- 
torial authorities and active and retired of- 
ficers of the Organized Militia be utilized to 
far as practicable to assist in carrying out 
this work. 

“That this board be charged with the en- 
couragement of rifle practice throughout the 
United States, particularly in the direction of 
qualifying as finished marksmen those indi- 
viduals who may be called upon to serve in 
time of war; to encourage competition in 
marksmanship between teams and indi- 
viduals; to collect funds for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of ranges, the issue of 
military rifles and ammunition to those 
practicing thereat; to encourage indoor prac- 
tice in armories, shooting halls, and other 
places, and to furnish plans, targets, and 
so forth, for that purpose; to create a public 
sentiment in respect to the necessity of rifle 
practice as a means of national defense, and 
to secure reduced cost of transportation for 
those engaged in military-rifle practice, and 
to endeavor to procure State legislation for 
the establishment of ranges for rifle practice 
in the several states.” 

The recommendations of this board were 
reiterated in the National Defense Act of 
1916 in the following language: 


“Sec, 113. Encouragement of rifle practice, 
June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 211), sec. 
113. 


“The Secretary of War shall annually sub- 
mit to Congress recommendations and esti- 
mates for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of indoor and outdoor rifle ranges, 
under such a comprehensive plan as will ulti- 
mately result in providing adequate facil- 
ities for rifle practice in all sections of the 
country. And that all ranges so established 
and all ranges which may have already been 
constructed, in whole or in part, with funds 
proviced by Congress shall be open for use by 
those in any branch of the military or naval 
service of the United States and by all able- 
bodied males capable of bearing arms, under 
reasonable regulations to be prescribed by 
the controlling authorities and approved by 
the Secretary of War. That the President 
may detail capable officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Army and Na- 
tional Guard to duty at such ranges as in- 
structors for the purpose of training the citi- 
zenry in the use of the military arm. Where 
rifle ranges shall have been so established 
and instructors assigned to duty thereat, the 
Secretary of War shall be authorized to pro- 
vide for the issue of a reasonable number of 
standard military rifles and such quantities 
of ammunition as may be available for use in 
conducting such rifle practice.” 

In furtherance of the intent of this sec- 
tion, Congress enacted the following related 
legislation on June 7, 1924: 

“Promotion of rifle practice: Hereafter the 
Secretary of War shall, within the limits of 
appropriations made from time to time by 
Congress and in accordance with reasonable 
rules and regulations approved by him upon 
the recommendation of the National Board 
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for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, author- 
ize and provide for— 

“(a) Construction, equipment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of indoor and outdoor 
rifle ranges and their accessories and 
appliances; 

“(b) Instruction of able-bodied citizens of 
the United States in marksmanship and, in 
connection therewith, the employment of 
necessary instructors; 

“(c) Promotion of practice in the use of 
rifled arms, the maintenance and manage- 
ment of matches or competitions in the use 
of such arms, and the issuance in connection 
therewith of the necessary arms, ammuni- 
tion, targets, and other necessary supplies 
and appliances, and the award to competi- 
tors of trophies, prizes, badges and other 
insignia; 

„(d) Sale to members of the National Rifle 
Association, at cost to the Government, and 
issue to clubs organized, for practice with 
rifled arms, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, of arms, ammunition, targets, and 
other supplies and appliances necessary for 
practice; 

“(e) Maintenance of the National Board 
for the Promotion of Riffe Practice, including 
provision for the necessary expenses thereof 
and of its members; 

“(f) Procurement of necessary materials, 
supplies, appliances, trophies, prizes, badges 
and other insignia, clerical and other serv- 
ices, and labor; 

g) Transportation of employees, in- 
structors, and civilians to give or undergo 
instruction or to assist or engage in practice 
in the use of rifled arms, and the transporta- 
tion and subsistence, or commutations in 
lieu of subsistence of members of teams espe- 
cially authorized by the Secretary of War 
to participate in matches or competitions in 
the use of rified arms, making a full report 
of all things done hereunder annually to 
Congress (act June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 510)).” 

The above quotations set forth the pres- 
ent statutory authority for the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice. It 
still consists, as it did 50 years ago, of 21 
members. The Under Secretary or an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army still acts as 
its president. The recorder has been re- 
placed by the Director of Civilian Marksman- 
ship, who acts both as executive officer of 
the Board and sits as 1 of the 21 members 
thereof. With the exception of these minor 
changes the composition and the authority 
for the Board are basically the same now as 
when it was first established. 


Expert Questions Czech Tariff Benefits, 
Suggests Inquiry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr, BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I enclose in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article by Cecil 
Holland from the Sunday Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 22, quoting Mr. Edwin 
G. Martin, former general counsel of the 
United States Tariff Commission. Mr. 
Martin has followed up and summarized 
very ably the results of congressional 
action in denying reduced tariff rates to 
Czechoslovakia, which still holds William 
N. Oatis a prisoner. 

This article has raised a very inter- 
esting question about possible nullifica- 


tion of future increases in our tariff 

whether through the escape clause which 

Congress enacted last year or otherwise. 
The article follows: 


EXPERT QUESTIONS CZECH TARIFF BENEFITS, 
SUGGESTS Inquiry 
(By Cecil Holland) 

A tariff expert yesterday suggested a con- 
gressional inquiry into whether Communist- 
dominated Czechoslovakia is still receiving 
tariff benefits on some goods shipped into 
this country. 

The suggestion came from Edwin G. Mar- 
tin, former general counsel of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Martin, now in private practice here, 
called attention to an obscure law under 
which he said it might be possible for Czech 
goods to be released in this country despite 
the administration's withdrawal of tariff 
benefits effective last November 2. 

He said he had been unable to learn from 
the Commerce Department whether any im- 

of Czech goods had taken advantage 
of the little-known law. 
INQUIRIES DRAW BLANK 

“My inquiries of the department,” Mr. 
Martin added, “have drawn a blank, al- 
though there is no reason for keeping such 
information secret.” 

Similarly, inquiries by at least one Mem- 
ber of Congress, it was learned, have been 
futile. 

After a prolonged delay, the State Depart- 
ment acted last year to withdraw tariff bene- 
fits from Czechoslovakia and other Com- 
munist-dominated countries as ordered by 
Congress. The action was finally speeded 
up by public resentment and congressional 
outcries over the Czech’s arrest of Associated 
Press Correspondent William N. Oatis on spy 
charges branded by the State Department as 
false. 

While commending the results from with- 
drawing the tariff benefits enjoyed by the 
Czechs, Mr. Martin said Congress might want 
to close the loophole which allows some goods 
to enter American trade at the trade agree- 
ment rate of duty. 

He pointed out that the law allows goods 
imported into this country to be entered “for 
immediate consumption,” “entered for ware- 
house,“ or entered into a United States for- 
eign trade zone. Import duties must be paid 
at the time on goods entered for immediate 
consumption. When goods are withdrawn 
from warehouses they are subject to what- 
ever duties are in effect at the time. 


POINTS OUT LOOPHOLE 


But on those released from a foreign trade 
zone, Mr. Martin explained, the law permits 
liquidation at rates in effect at the time. 
Thus, he added, an importer could have had 
goods transferred to a foreign trade zone 
and obtain a liquidation order before the 
November 2 deadline. 

Mr. Martin said the importer could store 
his goods as long as he wanted and release 
them at trade agreement rates even though 
Czech imports have long been denied such 
benefits. 

He pointed out that the same loophole 
might be used in instances involving the 
“escape clause” under which this country 
may deny tariff benefits on some goods. 

Mr. Martin said the withdrawal of tariff 
benefits from Czechoslovakia has denied the 
Communists much-needed dollars. 

Before the ban, the Czech exports to this 
country totaled about $2,000,000 a month in 
the first 10 months of 1951. In the first 2 
months after the November 2 withdrawal of 
benefits, Mr. Martin pointed out, imports 
from Czechoslavakia declined about 75 per- 
cent. 

In the first 3 months of 1952, Mr. Mar- 
tin said, Czech imports received in this coun- 
try totaled only about $500,000 as compared 
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with $7,200,000 in the first quarter of 1951— 
a decline of about 92 percent. 
COMMENDS UNITED STATES ACTION 

Mr. Martin particularly commended the 
administration’s actions in connection with 
a Treasury requirement for certification of 
invoices within 6 months after Czech goods 
have entered this country. 

The certification, he out, must 
come from a United States consulate in 
Czechoslovakia and such certification has 
been indefinitely delayed. 

He described this as “retaliation” that is 
“surely understood” by the Communists, 


Politics and Hydro Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to call to the 
attention of the House of Representa- 
tives an editorial which appeared in the 
June 4, 1952, edition of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The editorial follows: 


POLITICS AND HYDRO POWER 


President Truman went before the Electric 
Consumers Conference in Washington the 
other day to inveigh against the private 
power companies. He charged that they 
were conducting a “vicious” campaign 
against public power— the Fair Deal 
program to control and develop the power 
potentials of the river basins. 

What Mr. Truman found particularly ob- 
jectionable was the advertising matter which 
the power companies were putting out, mat- 
ter reciting their service records and seeking 
to create favorable public opinion for appli- 
cations to enlarge service through develop- 
metn of water powers as yet unharnessed. 
In thus making a case for themselves as 
against further ventures by the adminis- 
tration in the power field, they were de- 
nounced in bitter terms by Mr. Truman. He 
was of a mind to instruct the Attorney Gen- 
eral to investigate them against the back- 
ground of the Corrupt Practices Act. For, 
as he put it, they were including advertising 
in operation costs, and in this way were re- 
ducing tax payments. 

Naturally, Mr. Truman gave attention to 
Niagara Falls; the redevelopment project 
there is the biggest hydroelectric enterprise 
in sight. He wants to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertake it, along with the St. 
Lawrence development, and to place the two 
projects under an agency like the TVA. That 
agency would be in control of about 2,000,000 
electrical horsepower and could become a 
dominant factor with respect to the economy 
of the Northeast—following the pattern of 
the TVA. That would be a heavy dose of 
socialism. 

“They try to make you believe that the 
power companies would like to bulld—con- 
trol the power at Ni Falls,” said Mr. 
Truman, “and to do it in the public inter- 
est and without any cost to the public. If 
you believe that, you are more naive than I 
think you are.” 

There is nothing naive about such a belief. 
The present development at Niagara Falls is 
under control of private interests. It has 
cost the public nothing, and the companies 
involved have conducted affairs in the pub- 
lic interest. They have met their responsi- 
bilities admirably. Denied the right, over 
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the years, to enlarge the Niagara develop- 
ment, they have supplied the increasing 
needs of industry and the people generally 
in this area by constructing steam-electric 
plants. Moreover, they pay taxes to all levels 
of government. 

If the Niagara redevelopment project were 
undertaken by the Government, the best 
that could be hoped for would be a token 
payment in lieu of taxes from the control- 
ling agency. The companies seeking the 
right to undertake this project now are 
paying $160,000,000 in Federal, State, and 
local taxes; they would pay an additional 
$23,000,000 a year if the project were turned 
over to them. They are ready to finance and 
construct the $350,000,000 project. That 
would be so much saved to the public. It is 
in the public interest that this fact be ad- 
vertised. It should appeal to the common 
sense of the people. 


Free Riders Cash In 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
following item which appeared in the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun of 
June 20, 1952, written by Harold R. 
Bunce, entitled “Free Riders Cash In on 
New Treasury Loan.” 

I anticipated just such conduct of our 
financiers when I introduced on March 
14, 1951, my bill H. R. 3239, and on the 
same day called attention to what would 
happen if the bill were not enacted. The 
Congress saw fit to ignore my warning 
and here is the proof of the necessity for 
that bill: 

FREE RIDERS CasH IN ON NEW TREASURY 

Loan—Many Borrow To FINANCE DEALS 


(By Harold R. Bunce) 


The free rider rides again in perform- 
ance of his patriotic duty to support the 
Federal Government’s policy of spending be- 
yond its income. Of course there is a slight 
consideration involved. 

When the Treasury opened its books on a 
$3,500,000,000 offering of 6-year 296 percent 
bonds last Monday, subscribers other than 
commercial banks were assured that they 
would get all they asked for. And, because 
the bond was worth more than the offering 
price of 100, the legitimate urge to loan 
money to the Government was strong. So 
was the incentive to make a quick and sure 
profit on bonds which a host of subscribers 
had no intention to keep for investment. 

The net result was a non-bank-subscrip- 
tion list totaling $3,642,000,000. Allotments 
were made in full on that type of subscrip- 
tion. That would have left nothing for the 
commercial banks if the Treasury had not 
promised to allot in full any of their sub- 
scriptions not exceeding $100,000. 

BANKS PADDED ORDERS 

The commercial banks, knowing in ad- 
vance that they would be scaled down, 
padded their subscriptions to a total of 
nearly $8,000,000,000. They were allotted 
$507,000,000. Another $100,000,000 was al- 
lotted to Government investment acounts. 
So this piece of deficit financing grew from 
an arbitrary figure of $3,500,000,000 to a final 
figure of $4,249,000,000. 


The free riders were able to make a quick 
profit on a shoestring. Not only that, but 
they could even borrow the shoestring, so 
that the only out-of-pocket expense was the 
interest cost of borrowing the 10 percent 
down payment for 14 days. 

A $1,000,000 subscription, for example, 
called for a deposit of $100,000. If the de- 
posit itself were borrowed at a bank, the 
interest for 2 weeks at an assumed rate of 
3 percent would be $120. The gross profit, 
assuming the bonds were sold at 100%, 
would be $3,750. The net, after interest, on 
the shoestring trade would come to $3,630, 
No risk. 


SOME MAKE ONE-HALF POINT 


Selling against allotments started last 
Monday. Some free riders made as much 
as one-half a point profit. But today those 
of the nonprofessional type saw the bid 
drop to less than 103%. A substantial vol- 
ume was sold at that level. Principal buy- 
ers were the banks, which had been frozen 
out in the allotments in the Government’s 
determination to avoid monetizing its deficit 
financing. 

The 2%,-percent bonds are recognized to 
be worth on a statistical basis more than 
today’s market. But until all the free riders 
have taken their profits true market value 
will not be attained. 

But everyone concerned seems happy about 
the whole deal. The Government got more 
new money than it sought. (It will need 
more in later months, but the overallot- 
ment will help.) The riders made their 
profit, or will eventually. The banks are 
buying bonds in the open market for less 
than they are worth. The banks, in addi- 
tion, gathered in some fat, profitable Gov- 
ernment deposits equal to the sum of their 
own bond purchases but also on purchases 
made through them by nonbank investors. 


Subcommittee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management; Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 28, 1952 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a little 
over a year ago, Senator O’MaHoney, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, appointed a Subcom- 
mittee on General Credit Control and 
Debt Management. I am chairman of 
this subcommittee; the other members 
are Mr. BOLLING and Mr. Wotcort, of this 
House, and Senators Douctas and FLAN- 
DERS. 

As many of you may remember, there 
was a great deal of criticism of this sub- 
committee, particularly in the financial 
press, by persons who were misinformed 
concerning our intentions. These criti- 
cisms had no effect on the members of 
the subcommittee, as we knew that we 
had no intention other than to conduct 
a thorough and objective inquiry, and 
we had confidence in one another. 

In the early summer of 1951 the sub- 
committee secured the services of Dr, 
Henry C. Murphy as economist. Dr, 
Murphy has had a long and distin- 
guished career as a public servant. For 
13 years, from 1935 to 1948, he was 
attached to the Office of the Secretary 
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of the Treasury, after 1939 holding the 
position as assistant director of research 
and statistics. Since September 1949 he 
has been Chief of the Finance Division 
in the Research Department of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund, from which 
position he was borrowed by the subcom- 
mittee. For a number of years prior to 
1935 he was in private business in De- 
troit. He holds degrees from several col- 
leges and universities, including a doc- 
tor’s degree from Brown University. He 
is the author of a well-known text, The 
National Debt in War and Transition.” 
A large part of the credit for organizing 
and directing this inquiry must be given 
to Dr. Murphy. His work has been char- 
acterized by a high proficiency, force- 
fulness, and above all fairness. The sub- 
committee was extremely fortunate to 
obtain a man of his caliber as directing 
economist, 

In addition to Dr. Murphy, Dr. Grover 
Ensley, staff director of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, has been 
particularly helpful. Indeed the entire 
staff of the committee should be com- 
mended. Without their assistance this 
inquiry could never have been made. 

During the summer and early fall Dr. 
Murphy prepared a searching series of 
questions addressed to various classes of 
respondents, the questions for each be- 
ing tailored in accordance with their 
interests and special sources of infor- 
mation. In preparing these questions, 
Dr. Murphy had the close cooperation of 
the Federal Reserve System, the Treas- 
ury, and many members of the financial 
and academic communities. The ques- 
tions were released to the public in the 
form of a pamphlet published by the 
subcommittee last October. 

The response, both inside and outside 
the Government, and especially from 
the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System, was magnificent. The answers 
of all respondents were published by the 
subcommittee in February of this year 
in a two-volume document entitled 
“Monetary Policy and the Management 
of the Public Debt; Their Role in 
Achieving Price Stability and High- 
Level Employment.” This document 
has been widely acclaimed as the most 
valuable sourcebook of material on mon- 
etary policy and debt management 
which has been published in many years. 
Originally issued as a joint committee 
print, it has since been reprinted as a 
public document by resolution of the 
Senate. . 

The subcommittee held hearings from 
March 10 through March 31. We heard 
witnesses representing all phases of 
opinion, including both public officials 
and leaders of the financial and aca- 
demic communities. In the course of 
these hearings we built up a record which 
I know will be of use to Congress and 
its committees and to the public gen- 
erally for many years to come, 

The printed record of the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings was released to the public 
recently, and the subcommittee has now 
prepared and will soon issue its report. 
I think this time is opportune, there- 
fore, to place in the Recorp some clip- 
pings from newspapers, magazines, and 
financial services and some extracts from 
comments made by witnesses at the 
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hearings which bear on the significance 
of the task undertaken by the subcom- 
mittee and the way in which it has ad- 
dressed itself to this task. 

This material is as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of March 7, 1952] 
Par MAN To EVALUATE SNyYDER’s DEBT PoLicy 
(By J. A, Livingston) 

The hearings scheduled to start on Mon- 
day before Representative WRIGHT PaTMaNn’s 
Subcommittee on General Credit Control 
and Debt Management will not lead imme- 
diately to new legislation. They're prima- 
rily explorative. Yet they have special sig- 
nificance. They will help to determine the 
place of John W. Snyder among the great, 
near-great, or not-so-great American Secre- 
taries of the Treasury. 

For this, Snyder has a sympathetic com- 
mittee chairman. Snyder has favored a low- 
interest policy to keep down the cost of 
carrying the Federal debt. And PATMAN, a 
Democrat from Texas, has long been partial 
to low interest rates on Government se- 
curities. 

Nevertheless, in the questionnaires sent 
out by Parman to the Treasury, the Federal 
Reserve, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
and other Government agencies, his low- 
interest bias has been imperceptible. The 
document is a landmark in monetary history. 
The replies have been well documented, care- 
fully reasoned, and are unusually complete, 
Henry C. Murphy, the committee economist, 
who drafted the questions and “nursed” the 
replies, has provided reading matter for 
monetary experts, college professors, and 
students for years to come. 

For the first time, Snyder has bared the 
events—from the Treasury viewpoint— 
which led up to the accord with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board a year ago. He goes into 
great detail, in 189 pages, to explain the 
pros and cons of Treasury policy. His an- 
swers to a similar questionnaire from a sub- 
committee on money and credit headed by 
Senator PauL H. Dovctas in 1949 were brief 
and took less than 20 pages. Dovctas has 
been on outspoken critic of the Treasury’s 
policy. He objected to the policy of pegging 
Government bond prices. 

Both the Douglas and Patman subcommit- 
tees are divisions of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report with no power over 
legislation. Thus Dovctas got nowhere in 
sponsoring a resolution to protect the Fed- 
eral Reserve from Treasury domination. 
Legislation on money and credit originates 
in the Banking and Currency Committees, 
headed by Senator BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
Democrat, of South Carolina; and Represent- 
ative BRENT SPENCE, Democrat, of Kentucky. 

One measure of the success of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is the cost of the debt. 
And Snyder, throughout his term of office, 
has tried to keep the cost down. That's why 
he resisted the efforts of the Federal Re- 
serve Board to reduce supporting prices for 
Government bonds. If prices of Government 
bonds drop, interest rates rise. 

There’s another measure of a Secretary of 
the Treasury: Has he kept his financial house 
in order? 

When Snyder took office, at the end of 
June 1946, the total debt was $268,000,000,000. 
Today it is down to $257,000,000,000. But the 
composition of the debt has changed radi- 
cally. The amount of nonmarketable United 
States securities has increased from 30 per- 
cent to 45 percent, largely because large in- 
vestors, such as insurance companies and 
individuals, have not been attracted to long- 
term Treasuries at a 21,-percent rate. 

As a consequence, Snyder has used short- 
term obligations to pay off long-term issues, 
Thus, half of the marketable issues outstand- 
ing today are due or callable in 1 year or 
less as against 33 percent when he took office, 
as the following table shows: 


It won't be easy for Snyder to float large 
long-term bond issues in the near future, 
say, for 6 months. Just as such bonds were 
not easily salable when large investors 
feared depegging, now long-terms are not 
readily salable because large investors want 
the market to be thoroughly tested after the 
de»egging. 

Snyder may have time to rearrange the 
composition of the debt if the Democrats 
win the election and he continues in office. 
But if the Republicans are victorious in No- 
vember, he will turn over to his successor a 
big job of housekeeping. The new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will have to refund 
what Snyder has unfunded. 

Snyder has compromised. To reduce the 
cost of carrying the debt he has reduced 
the maturity. The Patman questionnaire 
and hearings will help to determine the eco- 
nomic wisdom of that compromise. But 
time also will be necessary to fix Snyder’s 
place in history: Will the 214-percent long- 
term rate be ultimately validated by the 
market? 


[From the Washington Post of March 13, 
1952] 


PATMAN IN THE CHAIR 


Only in one country, so far as we know, 
is credit policy debated on the front page, 
and that is Sweden. In this the Swedes 
have a true sense of values. For the man- 
agement of the supply of bank credit (which 
is by far the bulk of the money in circula- 
tion) has, obviously, all-important reper- 
cussions on the people's livelihood. Here, 
however, the subject gets attention mainly 
on the financial pages—though the flare-up 
a year ago between the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the Treasury, both of which have 
credit-creating powers, became public prop- 
erty. The flare-up occurred when the Fed- 
eral Reserve wanted to tighten credit avail- 
ability and the Treasury to keep it easy. 
The quarrel was composed by an accord last 
March 5 which went some way in meeting 
the Federal Reserve point of view. 

Now the subject has been reopened in an 
investigation by a five-man subcommittee 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report under Representative WRIGHT Par- 
MAN. Nearly a year ago, Mr. PaTMaN an- 
nounced the investigation. In the mean- 
time he has been assailed as a money crank 
and an easy-money addict who would not 
listen to reason and who wanted to rub out 
the independence of the Federal Reserve 
System. Exactly the contrary has proved to 
be the case. No chairman could be more 
judicial-minded, none more willing to allow 
the arguments pro and con to be heard. In- 
deed, yesterday he acknowledged the en- 
lightenment that had been forthcoming in 
the colloquies between Senator Doveras and 
Federal Reserve and Government witnesses, 
particularly Leon Keyserling. 


THE INVESTIGATION ARM AT ITS BEST 


Senator Doucras wants to turn the accord 
of last March into a statutory enactment, 
and to strengthen it in behalf of Federal 
Reserve independence. He wants the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorized to assume primary 
responsibility for regulating the supply and 
cost of credit. Thus the Treasury would 
have to play second fiddle in this respect 
to the Federal Reserve. When these pro- 
posals were made, this newspaper felt they 
were inadvisable. We still think they are. 
At the same time we welcome the thorough 
airing which the problem is getting. Sen- 
ator Dovuctas has an acute and highly in- 
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formed mind on this as on a score of other 
problems of government, and the rubbing 
of it against the minds of the money ex- 
perts in Federal Reserve and Government 
service is producing testimony of the utmost 
value in forming opinion and policy. Here 
is the investigation arm at its best. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
February 29, 1952] 

MONETARY Polier BATTLE IS SPARKED BY 
UNITED STATES PoLt—Top FEDERAL, PRIVATE 
ExPERts ROLL OUT GUNS 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, February 28.—The Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve Board, and reserve bank 
presidents, President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, and several hundred pri- 
vate experts rolled out their heavy artillery 
today to fight the battle of monetary pol- 
icy—the question of the effectiveness, de- 
sirability, and safety of a general tightening 
of credit and rise in interest rates to prevent 
inflation. 

At the end of 1,305 pages, the field was 
strewn with wounded arguments and, de- 
spite agreement on many points and a will- 
ingness to cooperate, the issue was still very 
much in question. 

The battle of words was fought in the 
form of detailed and lengthy replies to a 
questionnaire sent out last fall by a sub- 
committee of the Congressional Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, headed by Representative 
WRIGHT ParmaNn, Democrat, of Texas. The 
replies made public today covered a wide 
range of subjects, but by far the greatest 
space was devoted to monetary policy. The 
answers are believed to be the most com- 
plete review of the subject in a generation 
or more. 

The official and unofficial experts disagreed 

on: 

1, What is likely to happen after the Re- 

serve Board clamps down on credit and the 

creation of deposit money by squeezing bank 
reserves. 

2. The effect of a credit tightening move 
on Treasury borrowing and the public debt. 

3. The meaning of what actually happened 
in this field between the end of World War 
II and the present. 


ALL AGREE ON INFLATION PERIL 


And they implied disagreement on what 
ought to be done in the near future, when 
inflationary forces (they all agreed) will be 
present and the Treasury will have to borrow 
up to $10,000,000,000 in the market. 

Ranged on one side was the Federal Re- 
serve, whose hardest hitting arguments were 
presented not by the Board itself but in the 
joint replies of the presidents of the 12 
Federal Reserve banks. The Federal Reserve 
believes strongly in monetary policy and, 
while accepting other responsibilities such as 
assisting in Treasury financing, has few 
doubts that credit tightening is a good in- 
strument in almost any inflationary ch cum- 
stance. 

On the other side was the Treasury, whose 
views were presented by Secretary John W. 
Snyder. Mr. Snyder accepted the proposi- 
tion than expansion of the money supply is 
undesirable in inflationary conditions, but 
his argument left little doubt that he be- 
lieves monetary policy is overrated in its efe 
fectiveness and must be used with caution. 

In the middle, but leaning toward the 
Treasury viewpoint, was the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. One member of the coun- 
cil, John D. Clark, didn't participate. 

FOUR HUNDRED PRIVATE EXPERTS REPLY 

And up and down the spectrum of opinion 
were the 400 private economists, bankers, 
insurance company executives and Govern- 
ment security dealers who answered the 
questionnaire. The published replies re- 
vealed that frequently two experts in the 
same specialty were 180 degrees apart in 
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their judgment of a detail of policy or of its 
entirety. 

The disagreement in theory and practice 
extended down, in some instances, to the 
most minute detail. For example: 

The Treasury and CEA contended that 
the effectiveness of monetary policy in curb- 
ing expansion of bank loans (and thus the 
money supply) is limited by the fact that 
banks, in the present period of a huge public 
debt, can always replenish their funds by 
allowing maturing short-term Treasury se- 
curities to “run off”—that is, accept cash for 
them. 

The Reserve bank presidents called this an 
“apparent, but not an actual, loophole” and 
said the device is possible for an individual 
bank but not all lenders unless the “system 
purchases enough of the refunding issues to 
supply the Treasury with the cash to pay 
off holders of maturing securities.” 

The disagreements between the Federal 
Reserve and Treasury began soon after the 
war, the compendium reveals. In their dis- 
cussions of such an issue as removal of the 
“preferential discount rate” in 1945, the an- 
swers show, in Mr. Snyder’s words, this dif- 
ference of emphasis: 

“The most important economic question 
that confronted the country (we felt) as 
the war ended was how to expedite the re- 
conversion process and maintain a high level 
of employment and production 
The Federal Reserve expressed concern main- 
ly about the inflationary aspects of the re- 
conversion period.” 


DISAGREEMENT AFTER KOREA 


But the real disagreement, and the strik- 
ing difference of analysis in what happened, 
came after Korea. Mr. Snyder described a 
Treasury refunding operation announced on 
August 18, “identical with the terms of the 
issues offered in connection with the last 
previous refunding operation—the refunding 
of the issues which had matured on June 1 
and July 1.“ 

The Reserve, he said, promptly took action 
to raise the rediscount rate, allowed short- 
term rates on Government securities to fall, 
and the result “was a significant financing 
failure for the Federal Government.” A side 
result, he said, were forced purchases of se- 
curities by the Reserve with a net infla- 
tionary, not deflationary, effect. A compara- 
ble situation, he added, developed in No- 
vember. 

The Reserve saw the same events entirely 
differently. Mr. Snyder's offering, according 
to the bank presidents, was “unfortunate” 
in having the same terms as a pre-Korea is- 
sue. The System's “only course“ was to try 
to restrain credit expansion by allowing a 
falling off in the short-term market while 
still offering to buy the Treasury’s maturing 
issues. 

The Reserve Board’s chief concern before 
the “accord” of last March was the unload- 
ing of Government bonds by institutional 
investors through sales to the “Reserve in a 
pegged market, with consequent expansion 
of bank reserves.” 

SNYDER IGNORES POINT 

Mr. Snyder did not even mention the point, 
merely pointing out, acidly, that “the net 
result of Federal Reserve open market oper- 
ations from August 21, 1950, through the 
end of the year was an increase in the Sys- 
tem's open market account of over $2,500,- 
000,000." This, he said, “was debt monetiza- 
tion“ —just what the Reserve was trying to 
prevent. 

In three different places the Reserve 
Board's reply indicates that its monetary 
operations, particularly after the “accord,” 
were a major factor in the halt in inflation- 
ary pressures in the last 9 months of last 
year. Mr. Snyder scarcely touches on the 
subject. The Council of Economic Advisers 
gives other factors far more credit. 


The basic disagreement over policy, to be 
described tomorrow, is summed up this way. 

Council of Economic Advisers: “Restraint 
in the management of open market policy 
(the chief instrument of monetary policy, as 
all sides agree) will probably become more 
important during the next stage of the mo- 
bilization period.” 

Reserve bank presidents: “We believe that 
in an inflationary period general credit and 
monetary policies should be directed toward 
restraining inflationary pressures, whether 
or not the Treasury is expected to have to 
carry out large borrowing or refunding oper- 
ations in the foreseeable future.” 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 16, 1952] 


PATMAN PROBE No HEADLINER, Bur It’s VITAL— 
Group WELL POSTED ON TOUGH MONETARY 
Issues 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, March 15.—In a week that 
saw congressional committees investigating 
such matters as the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and ship transactions get into table- 
pounding, angry denunciation of witnesses 
(and vice versa), another committee—with 
far fewer potentialities for headlines—was 
quietly and calmly inquiring this week into 
a matter of ultimately far greater impor- 
tance. 

The five members of the Subcommittee on 
Monetary and Debt Management Problems of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, headed by Representative WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, Democrat, of Texas, wanted to know 
how tostop the seemingly continuing decline 
in the value of the dollar. They wanted to 
know how much the support operations of 
the Federal Reserve System in the Govern- 
ment security market after Korea contribu- 
ted to the inflation of that time. 

They wanted to know about the Govern- 
ment debt, and the creation of bank reserves, 
and the money supply and equally arcane 
matters. And what’s more, they did not 
come into the matter cold; they had done 
some homework, and they moved around 
familiarly in the difficult field. 


ON A HIGH PLANE 


What's more, individual members often 
disagreed sharply with the viewpoints ex- 
pressed by the witnesses present; but, except 
for some vitriol in the exchanges between 
Senator PauL H. Dovctas, Democrat, of Illi- 
nois, and Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder, the week’s hearings were conducted 
entirely on a plane of high debate and never 
of political or emotional argument. 

Perhaps typical of the atmosphere was the 
phrase used by Senator Dovctas after a long. 
intense colloquy with Chairman Leon H, 
Keyserling, of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. The two had disagreed 
right down the line, after a great deal of 
preliminary sparring to get their respective 
viewpoints clearly stated. 

Senator Dovctas, without a note of criti- 
cism or sarcasm, finally remarked: The issue 
is clearly joined.” 

Chairman Patman, who is viewed with 
alarm by defenders of the Federal Reserve 
System, conducted the hearings with studied 
impartiality. His own questions indicated 
he still has many of the ideas that his critics 
worry about, but there: was—this week at 
least—no effort to do more than get a little 
further elaboration of those ideas from the 
witnesses, 

GOT LITTLE ENCOURAGEMENT 

Significantly, he got little encouragement 
on any of them, even from witnesses who 
might be expected to share his viewpoint on 
many phases of the monetary problem. 

The other members of the committee are 
Representative Jesse P. WoLcoTT, Republican, 
Michigan, generally regarded as a sort of 
senior spokesman of conservative Republi- 
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cans on economic matters in the House; Sen- 
ator RALPH FLANDERS, Republican, Vermont, 
the slow-speaking, bushy-mustached busi- 
nessman from New England, whose questions 
are often sparkled with dry wit and were in- 
variably brief and penetrating, and Repre- 
sentative RICHARD BoLLING, Democrat, Mis- 
souri, the “youngster” on the committee 
and clearly a “liberal,” who admits, “I am 
there to learn,” but whose careful queries im- 
pressed many Observers with how quickly the 
learning process has taken place. 

One of the surprises of the hearings was 
the number of spectators. Day after day 
their number approached or passed the 100 
mark, though far more exciting things were 
going on on Capitol Hill. It’s a fairly safe 
bet that few of them were disappointed at 
the performance—despite the lack of fire- 
works. 


[From the Wall Street Journal of February 
29, 1952] 


Fiscan ForuM—PaTMAN MAKES PUBLIC THE 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON MONETARY 
Po.icy 


(By George E. Cruikshank) 


WasHINcTo?1. — Representative PaTman, 
Democrat, of Texas, made public what the 
Nation's leading economic and fiscal ex- 
perts—both in and out of Government— 
think of this country’s monetary policies and 
the management of the public debt. 

The information comes in the form of 
answers to a questionnaire sent out by Mr. 
PaTMAN last fall. He heads a committee 
which is investigating the Government's 
postwar monetary policies. On one impor- 
tant point—Federal Reserve Board support of 
the Government bond market—some observ- 
ers here think the answers show that the Re- 
serve Board and the Treasury have finally 
buried the hatchet and agreed that there 
should be “limited” support of Government 
bonds. Other observers think the answers 
leave the feud essentially where it was, with 
the Treasury still hankering for stronger Fed- 
eral Reserve support of the bonds. 


HEARINGS START MARCH 10 


The answers to Mr, Par Max's questions fill 
two volumes and cover some 1,300 pages. 
They will serve as a basis for hearings which 
are scheduled to begin on March 10. Any 
doubts as to the proper interpretation of the 
answers are expected to be dispelled at those 
hearings when the individuals come up for 
direct questioning by the committee mem- 
bers. 

Secretary Snyder’s answers to the ques- 
tions dwelled at length on the market for 
Government securities. Time and again, the 
Secretary cited the need for a sound market 
for Government securities, but he made it 
clear that rigidly fixed prices were neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

At another point he emphasized: “I con- 
sider the term ‘stable market’ as we think of 
it in the Treasury as a market in which 
prices and yields fluctuate within a moderate 
range over a considerable period, but with- 
out exhibiting any pronounced upward or 
downward trend. 

“I do not consider it to mean a pegged 
market in which fluctuations are prevented 
by means of fairly rigid support operations 
on the part of the Federal Reserve.” 

Prior to the Secretary's statement, it was 
widely held that the Treasury wanted the 
Federal Reserve to support Government bond 
prices at par or above by buying the secu- 
rities whenever they were offered for sale. 
Mr. Snyder, in coming out for a stable mar- 
ket, did not say whether the Federal Reserve 
should keep the security market stable at 
prices above or below par. This was taken by 
some to mean that the Reserve System's new 
policy has been accepted by the Treasury. 
Other observers noted, however, that Mr. 
Snyder urged the postwar period as an ex- 
ample of stability, and that is presisely the 
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time during which all the feuding has been 
going on. 
ANSWERS FROM CEA 


Those who thought the Secretary's state- 
ments showed administration acceptance of 
the Reserve Board’s policy of limited sup- 
port for Government bonds, got further en- 
couragement from the answers sent in by 
the President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 

The Council, too, came out for a stable 
market for Government bonds and opposed 
a rigid pegged market. However, the 
Council’s answers were submitted by only 
two of the three-man body. Leon Keyser- 
ling and Roy Blough submitted answers to 
the Patman questionnaires, while John 
Clark—the third member—did not con- 
tribute. This was taken to mean by some 
that Mr. Clark did not agree with his col- 
leagues on limited bond support. 

Another hot issue—White House control of 
the Federal Reserve Board—received consid- 
erable attention by the Treasury, the FRB, 
and the CEA in their answers. 

Representative PaTMAN, a known advo- 
cate of putting the Reserve Board under the 
thumb of the Chief Executive, will get no 
support from the Board and, apparently, no 
direct support from the Treasury or the 
CEA. 

In answer to question 9—What provision, 
if any, is there for resolving policy conflicts 
between the Treasury (or other agencies of 
the executive branch) and the Federal Re- 
serve System? Do you believe that this power 
should lie with the President (or already 
does under the Constitution) ?—Secretary 
Snyder replied: 

“There is no doubt that the Federal Re- 
serve System could conceivably impede, if 
not actually obstruct, Government policies 
which the President has announced and, in- 
deed, on which he may have been actually 
elected or reelected to office. The President 
has complete power over the Secretary of 
the Treasury. He has no such powers over 
the members of the Board of Governors, 
Hence, since the President does not have the 
power of removal, it would appear to me that 
he is without power effectively to direct. 

“I do not recommend that it be changed.” 


NO AUTHORITY TO SOLVE CONFLICTS 


Secretary Snyder, later on in his answer to 
the same question, said the biggest disadvan- 
tage to the present arrangement was that no 
specific authority existed to resolve any irre- 
concilable” conflicts between the President 
and Treasury and the Federal Reserve. 

He listed the present methods for ironing 
out policy conflicts as: The give and take re- 
sulting from discussion around the confer- 
ence table; the force of public opinion; con- 

action, 

“I do not suggest that the President should 
be given any powers which he does not now 
have to resolve such disputes,” the Secretary 
emphasized, 

Secretary Snyder urged the creation of a 
small consultative and discussion group with- 
in the Government to consist of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Director of the 
Budget, the chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and the chairman of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. This 
group would act as a top advisory group to 
the President on broad questions of monetary 
and fiscal policy. It would meet with the 
President for informal discussions as often 
as desired. 

“In other words,“ the Secretary replied, “I 
recommena to the committee no drastic 
changes in order to resolve disputes.” 

Federal Reserve Board Chairman William 
McChesney Martain’s answers to the Patman 
question about executive control over the 
Federal Reserve proved no surprise. A 
stanch advocate of an independent board, 
Mr. Martin answered: 


“Tt is essential to the effective perform- 
ance of the system’s unique function that 
the independence of the judgment reposed by 
Congress in the board and the open market 
committee be preserved.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal of 
March 8, 1952] 

Snyper To Leap Orr HEARINGS ON POSTWAR 
UNITED STATES MONETARY POLICIES—Part- 
man GROUP Inquiry To BEGIN Next MON- 
DAY; aT LEAST 26 WITNESSES SCHEDULED To 
TESTIFY 


WASHINGTON. —" Secretary John 
Snyder will be lead-off witness in the long- 
planned congressional hearings on the Na- 
tion’s postwar monetary policies. 

Representative Wricht PATMAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
said his group would hear from at least 26 
witnesses during the cı urse of its investiga- 
tion which is scheduled to begin March 10. 

The committee will delve into recent devel- 
opments and appropriate future policy in 
the fields of money, banking and credit, 
management of the Nation's public debt, and 
the adequacy of the country's banking sys- 
tem to serve the needs of depositors and bor- 
rowers. 

William McChesney Martin, Jr., Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, is slated to 
appear March 11. Leon Keyserling and Roy 
Blough, of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, testify the following day. 

A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad Co. and former Under 
Secretary of the Treasury, is scheduled to 
come before the committee on Friday, March 
14, along with Preston Delano, Comptroller 
of the Currency. 

Late last week the Patman subcommittee 
released a 1,300-page compendium of mate- 
rial on monetary policy and management of 
the public debt. The information was in the 
form of answers to questionnaires sent to 
more than 1,000 financial experts in and out 
of Government. Those answers will serve as 
a basis for the hearings. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce 
of February 29, 1952] 

SNYDER, Reserve STILL SPLIT ON CREDIT 
POoLICY—REPLIES TO JOINT CONGRESS UNIT 
REvEAL Basic DIFFERENCES— TREASURY 
Heap Is DISTRUSTFUL OF TRADITIONAL RE- 
STRAINT Moves BACKED BY MARTIN 

(By Joseph R. Slevin) 

WASHINGTON, February 28.—The Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board, which recon- 
ciled their immediate differences over fiscal 
and monetary policy in a “full accord” early 
last March, still hold widely divergent views 
on how they can kest work for a stable econ- 
omy now and under various hypothetical 
conditions in the future. 

The Federal Reserve Board believes now as 
it did last March that substantial reliance 
should be placed on the traditional methods 
of achieving general credit restraint through 
open market operations, rediscounting, and 
manipulating reserve requirements. 


SNYDER IS CAUTIOUS 


Secretary of the Treasury John Snyder still 
distrusts these techniques and is opposed to 
anything more than an ultra-cautious use of 
them because he fears that general restraints 
might upset the Government bond market 
and make it difficult, if not impossible, for 
him to carry out Government financing 
operations, 

These conclusions emerge from the replies 
that Snyder and Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McC. Martin, Jr., have 
submitted in answer to questions from the 
subcommittee on general credit control and 
debt management of the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee. 
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The congressional group published the 
Snyder and Martin answers in a 1,302-page 
compendium today along with responses 
from the Federal Reserve bank presidents, 
Council of Economic Advisers, three other 
Federal agencies, State bank supervisors, 
bank and life insurance company executives, 
economists, and Government bond dealers. 

The subcommittee, under the chairman- 
ship of Representative WRIGHT ParMAN 
(Democrat, Texas) is investigating fiscal and 
monetary policies and relationships between 
the Reserve System and the Treasury. It 
plans to hold public hearings beginning 
Monday, March 10. 


TWO TYPES OF QUESTIONS 


Declaring that the subject matter before 
the group is immense, Mr. PATMAN, said in a 
foreword to the compendium that two types 
of questions stand out as focal points of 
the committee's investigations. He named 
these as—(1) the proper machinery for the 
formulation of monetary policy, and (2) the 
proper content of monetary policy. 

The compendium is notable for the com- 
prehensive nature of the answers it contains 
and for the manner in which it has suc- 
ceeded in airing the varying Federal Reserve. 
and Treasury views. Mr. Patman charac- 
terized the volumes as by far the best 
source book of materials on general credit 
control and debt management which has 
been assembled in our generation. 

Mr. Snyder’s and Mr. Martin’s answers 
c monstrate that the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve achieved a modus vivendi last 
March but did not reach philosophical agree- 
ment on the monetary and fiscal policies that 
should be employed to stem inflation. 

At the same time, their responses strongly 
suggest that a complete philosophical recon- 
elllation of the theories of the two agencies 
is not likely and that no more be anticipated 
than the negotiation of effective working 
agreements to deal with specific situations. 

HAVE DIFFERENT GOALS 

This is so because the Treasury, on the 
one hand, appears to be primarily concerned 
that monetary restraints be used in such a 
way that its financing activties can be suc- 
cessfully carried out in a Government bond 
market that is permitted only modest fluc- 
tuations. 

The Federal Reserve, on the other hand, 
has monetary restraint as its primary ob- 
jective and apparently believes that Treas- 
ury financing should be subordinated to eco- 
nomic stability and effected in a market 
that is attuned to the requirements of the 
national economy rather than to those of 
Treasury Department management officials, 

These divergent theories resulted in a vio- 
lent disagreement between the two agencies 
that was reconciled—in the Federal Reserve’s 
favor—in the accord of last March. 

The accord covered a number of points. 
Its chief consequence, however, was that it 
freed the Federal Reserve from its obligation 
to support the long-term Government-bond 
market. 

The Federal Reserve had supported the 
long-term market since early in World War 
II. This policy had resulted in its pouring 
large quantities of cash into the spending 
stream as it sought to prevent a decline in 
the prices of Governments by buying bonds 
from banks and insurance companies which 
were making investments elsewhere. 

CONTINUED AFTER KOREA 

This policy was continued in the months 
after Korea because Secretary Snyder, faced 
with enormous rearmament financing prob- 
lems, wanted the assurance of a stable bond 
market. In January of 1951 Snyder pub- 
licly announced that Treasury financing 
would be carried out within the 2½ percent 
long-term rate pattern that the Reserve had 
been maintaining. 


However, in February the Reserve advised 
Snyder that it could no longer go along 
with this policy. Then, on March 8 the 
accord was negotiated. 

Government bonds have since fallen below 
par and the going market rate now is in the 
neighborhood of 2.7. 


CREDIT SEEN TIGHTENED 


Mr. Martin's answers make it clear that 
the Board believes this action helped last 
spring to break the inflationary spiral. The 
Chairman contends that letting the prices 
of Governments fall tightens credit for a 
number of reasons, chief among them being 
the reluctance of institutional investors to 
sell their securities at a loss. 

The sharpest cleavage between Secretary 
Snyder and Mr. Martin appears in their dis- 
cussions of the effectiveness of open-market 
operations and the Federal Reserve bank dis- 
count rate. The Board's position is that 
open-market operations not only can di- 
rectly restrain credit expansion by making 
investors reluctant to dispose of their Gov- 
ernments but also make the discount rate 
effective, since investors will seek to obtain 
their commercial paper at the Reserve banks 
once the selling of Governments has been 
made less attractive. 

Secretary Snyder contends that changes 
in the structure of commercial bank port- 
folios makes these traditional monetary con- 
trol weapons much less effective than they 
once were. Pointing out that banks now 
hold much larger proportions of Government 
securities than they did 20 or 40 years ago, 
he maintains that Federal Reserve efforts 
at credit restraint are “more likely” to result 
in banks attempting to liquidate their Gov- 
ernments than in their curtailing their loan 
expansion. 

FEARS BOND DUMPING 


At the same time, Secretary Snyder ex- 
pressed grave concern that falling prices of 
Governments might result in nonbank in- 
vestors, such as insurance companies, dump- 
ing their holdings. He emphasizes that “no 
precise forecast” can be made of the probable 
results of general credit restraint on bank 
and nonbank holders. 

“The impossibility under present condi- 
tions of measuring in advance the effects of 
a general restrictive credit policy,” he says, 
“means that sudden and severe declines in 
the market prices of Governmert securities 
may be produced by what was intended to be 
a moderate degree of credit restriction. This 
provides a strong reason for caution. 

“Sudden and severe declines in the market 
prices of Government securities,” he con- 
tinues, “might be shocking to public confi- 
dence. They might be embarrassing to many 
financial institutions owning large portfolios 
of Government and other high-grade securi- 
ties, particularly those with small amounts 
of stockholder capital relative to their total 
assets, 

“Such declines,” the Secretary stresses, 
“would complicate the Treasury's financing 
problems.” 

BACKS ORDERLY MARKETS 

Against this view, Mr. Martin says, in his 
only direct discussion of market stability, 
that the Reserve System believes in “orderly 
markets.” He defines these as markets that 
are not subject to erratic movements but 
that “do not preclude broad movements that 
reflect changes in basic underlying forces.” 

Mr. Martin says, referring pointedly to Sec- 
retary Snyder's reluctance to see the interest 
rate rise that “if Government securities are 
available on terms that make them attractive 
to the market, they will not require open- 
market operations in a volume that would be 
in conflict with the credit and monetary 
objectives appropriate to the period.” 

As for Secretary Snyder's fear that in- 
vestors will sell their Governments and get 
all the cash they need if prices go down, 
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Mr. Martin argues at length that: (1) if the 
Federal Reserve does not buy them there 
will be no increase in inflationary bank re- 
serves; (2) as prices go down the yields will 
make the securities more attractive to in- 
vestors; (3) banks will become increasingly 
reluctant to sell and take losses as prices go 
down, and (4) bank sales and bank redemp- 
tions of maturing issues will be limited by the 
need of banks to maintain the liquidity of 
their portfolios. 

A similar psychology, Mr. Martin says, gov- 
erns life insurance firms and mutual savings 
banks. 


[From the New York Evening Post of October 
17, 1951] 
PoweEr-Pouicy FICHT 
(By Sylvia F. Porter) 

The power-policy conflict which has 
smoldered between our National Treasury 
and our central bank for almost 39 years is 
breaking into the open again. 

This week, a congressional subcommittee, 
headed by Representative WRIGHT Param, 
Democrat, of Texas, is quietly launching an 
intensive probe into the operations of these 
two fiscal giants of America—to determine 
what and how close should be their relation- 
ship, who should settle their feuds when they 
explode, whether in this critical era it is 
possible to have an independent central 
bank or whether you and I must take the 
risks inherent in giving our President more 
authority over our banking system. 

This has been the key fiscal debate of our 
century—the relationship between our 
Treasury and Federal Reserve System. 

For Congress has given to the Federal Re- 
serve System (our central bank) the author- 
ity to smooth out economic peaks and panics 
through regulating the supply of money and 
credit in our land. 

When the Reserve clamps down on our 
supply of money and credit—as it did last 
spring, for instance—it can seriously hurt 
you, as a businessman or builder, home buy- 
er or user of installment credit. Yet when 
it clamps down, it is fighting inflation at its 
source, 

At the same time, Congress has given to 
the Treasury the authority to manage the 
public debt. The Treasury now has a $255,- 
000,000,000 debt to manage; it has to borrow 
billions every few weeks; it has to have a 
receptive market when it borrows. It can be 
as badly hurt by a Reserve move to tighten 
credit as you or I can be. 

When the Reserve tightened the money 
screws last spring, the Treasury was put on 
a spot; it was forced to pay much more 
interest on its loans, to add to the already 
staggering cost of our debt. 

It’s a constant dilemma, a basic conflict. 
Those who want to give more power to the 
Treasury fear that the Reserve, in its zeal to 
curb inflation, could really send us spinning 
from boom to bust. 

Those who want to maintain a truly in- 
dependent central bank fear that the 
Treasury, in its zeal to manage the debt, 
could really send us into an even more dan- 
gerous inflation. And they warn that all 
rations going socialistic have first taken 
over their banking systems and they point to 
the lesson of England. 

This is a measure of the issues at stake in 
this probe. They make most other investi- 
gations seem superficial in the extreme. 

The conflict crashed the front pages last 
spring—but after a few awful weeks, the 
Reserve won and major credit-tightening 
steps were taken. Then Reserve Board 
Chairman McCabe resigned; William Me- 
Chesney Martin moved over from a Treasury 
undersecretaryship to chairmanship of the 
Reserve Board; Snyder and Martin were and 
are friends; the general outside belief was 
that all was serene, 
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But not so. This fight goes far beyond 
personalities. So now Patman is reviving 
the debate, is sending tough, detailed ques- 
tionnaires to Martin, to Snyder, to the pres-- 
idents of the 12 Reserve banks, to the 48 
State banking supervisors, to key bankers, 
etc. 

The answers to the questionnaires should 
be back by the year end, Public hearings 
are scheduled for early 1952. This story 
will be front-page news again in a couple 
of months. 

And the debate is more significant than 
ever. More significant even than in 1913 
when our Federal Reserve System was 
created. More significant even than in 1935 
when that system was overhauled to meet 
the banking crises of the depression thirties. 

For how this conflict finally is resolved will 
have a direct impact on the life of every 
American. It is no exaggeration to say it 
actually could help decide the ultimate eco- 
nomic fate, the financial strength of Amer- 
ica itself. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
29, 1952] 
MONETARY ISSUES AIRED BY OFFICIALS 


WasHINcTON, February 28.—Secretary of 
the Treasury John W. Snyder called for a new 
top-level council of Government officials to 
nip in the bud conflicts between Federal 
agencies over key monetary issues. 

Chairman William M. Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board indicated he would go 
along with such a proposal. 

Their views were expressed in answer to a 
long list of questions on how best to promote 
national welfare through monetary and 
credit policies and avoid the booms and busts 
ee have marked America’s economy in the 
past. 

REPLIES RELEASED 


The questions were submitted to Govern- 
ment officials and more than 1,000 private 
bankers, brokers, and businessmen by a joint 
congressional subcommittee on monetary 
policy. 

More than 400 replies, covering 1,300 
printed pages, were released today. Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT Par Max, Democrat, of 
Texas, subcommittee chairman, said they 
made up the best symposium on such issues 
in our generation. 

The subcommittee will start hearings on 
the issues March 10. 

In the background was a sharp dispute over 
basic policy between the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board which stirred financial 
circles last year. 


ACCORD REACHED 


The question was whether the Reserve 
Board should go on supporting the prices of 
Government securities, thereby keeping in-. 
terest rates low. The controversy ended in 
an accord under which the Board buys only 
enough securities to keep an orderly market. 
It has let interest rates rise and prices on 
Government bonds fall. 

This raises the cost of carrying the huge 
national debt, but the Board contends it 
saves the Government money in the long run 
by curbing inflation. 

The conflict brought demands from some 
legislators that the Reserve Board be put un- 
der control of the White House, which al- 
ready directly controls the Treasury. 


CHANGE OPPOSED 


Both Snyder and Martin agreed today that 
under present laws the Reserve Board is in- 
dependent of the President. In fact, Snyder 
noted, it is possible that the Board could 
impede, if not actually obstruct, policies 
proclaimed by the President. 

But they both opposed changing this set- 
up. They emphasized that the Treasury and 
Reserve Board have now reached an accord 
which is working well, 
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{From the Dallas News of March 23, 1952] 


OPINIONS Vary on How To Srop Bre 
DEPRESSION 


WASHINGTON, March 22.—Two weeks of 
congressional digging into Federal monetary 
policy and how best to steer clear of infia- 
tion or depression have made it clear the 
Nation's top experts are sharply divided on 
many broad, basic, and vital issues. 

A Senate-House subcommittee so far has 
heard from 19 Government officials, private 
economists, and university professors. More 
than a dozen others will be heard in 10 days 
to 2 weeks more of hearings. 

All of the witnesses thus far have agreed 
that monetary policy—the Government's 
program for regulating the supply of 
money—can be one of the keys to preventing 
or softening the booms and busts that have 
pockmarked America’s economy in the past. 

But beyond that the authorities have split. 
Representative Patman, Democrat, of Texas, 
subcommittee chairman, told a reporter to- 
day the lawmakers will wait until all views 
are in and then consider specific recommen- 
dations. 

There is growing talk of a possible reso- 
lution expressing the views of Congress on 
issues which at times have brought conflict 
between the Government’s chief financial 
agencies, the Treasury, and the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

One issue is whether the Federal Reserve 
System should keep its Independent position 
as “the Supreme Court of Finance,” as some 
witnesses called it. 

In tightening the money supply to restrain 
inflation, the Federal Reserve Board tends 
to make it harder—and more costly—for the 
Government to borrow money. This has 
brought the board into conflict with the 
White House and the Treasury in the past, 
although the agencies are working harmoni- 
ously on the surface right now. 


— 


[From the Odessa (Tex.) American of 
March 23, 1952] 


CONGRESSMEN OPEN DEBATE ON MONDAY 


Wasnuincron.—Congressmen puzzling over 
the basic monetary policy of the United 
States enter the open-debate phase of their 
study Monday. 

In the past 2 weeks the Patman subcom- 
mittee of the Senate-House Economic Com- 
mittee has quizzed 19 Government and pri- 
vate experts about Government borrowing, 
management of the $%259,000,000,000 na- 
tional debt, and control of the Nation’s sup- 
ply of money. 

For the coming week Subcommittee 
Chairman WRIGHT Parman, Democrat, of 
Texas, has planned four free-for-all round- 
table debates by a new set of 22 key men 
from the United States economic world. 

By June Parman’s five-man subcommit- 
tee hopes to piece together a complete anal- 
ysis of monetary policy and debt manage- 
ment. It is expected to couple this with a 
set of recommendations for change, or no 
change, in the present situation. 

Three central questions confront the in- 
vestigators: How important is it to the 
economy as a whole that the Government 
have a certain monetary policy? 

What is present policy and is it correct? 

Who should direct it—the White House, 
the ‘Treasury, the Federal Reserve System, 
or all three? 

Witnesses’ opinions have split 50-50 on all 
three problems, and Parman refused Satur- 
day to predict his group's final conclusions. 

The „Patman inquiry was inspired by a 


over who did what to the Government bond 
market. 

Government borrowing is done by selling 
bonds and other Government securities, 
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The Reserve had a policy of buying these 
securities on the open market when public 
demand was low in order to keep their 
prices at par or higher. The accord recog- 
nized the abandonment of that policy, and 
since then prices of Government securities 
have fallen. 

For example, 214-percent bonds maturing 
in 1962 sold at 100.20 before the accord and 
now are 97.28. 


[From the American Banker {the only daily 
banking newspaper) of February 29, 1952] 
PATMAN REPORT REVEALS SNYDER BACKING 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEPENDENCE 


WASHINGTON, February 28.— The much dis- 
cussed report of the special subcommittee of 
the Joint Economic Committee of Congress 
under the chairmanship of Representative 
WRIGHT Patman, of Texas, was made public 
today. One volume of the two-volume re- 
port comprised the views of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on problems of debt manage- 
ment, monetary policy, and credit, and those 
of the Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
on these and related topics. 

Of significance is the fact that the report 
reveals the Secretary of the Treasury recom- 
mending against any change in the inde- 
pendent status of the Federal Reserve Board. 

As was expected, the history of the recent 
“accord” over debt management was featured 
especially in the replies to questions for- 
mally asked of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
devoted relatively less space to the subject. 

As has been frequently recorded in the 
American Banker, despite other news re- 
ports, no important differences now exist be- 
tween the two agencies. 

Important in the questions and their re- 
plies is the underlying thesis of Representa- 
tive Parman, namely, the advisability of 
the executive branch of the Government ex- 
ercising greater control over the “independ- 
ent” Federal Reserve System. 

In the formal replies from the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Federal Reserve, no 
support is found for greater Presidential 
control over the Federal Reserve. 

The latter, however, admits that it is now 
regularly clearing major communications to 
Congress and plans for requesting new legis- 
lation through the Bureau of the Budget. 
The Bureau is, in effect, a part of the White 
House. It operates directly under the direc- 
tion of the President. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
pointed out that the President cannot, even 
if he wished, remove a Reserve Board Gov- 
ernor. 

“Since the President does not have the 
power of removal, it would appear to me,” 
he says, “that he is without power effectively 
to direct the Board.” 

As to a change, the Secretary added: 
“Whether or not this situation should be 
changed is a matter for the Congress to de- 
cide. I do not recommend that it be 


SUGGESTS DISCUSSION GROUP 


In a discussion of the differences that grew 
over debt management policy between the 
Federal Reserve under the Chairmanship, 
first of Marriner S. Eccles, and then under 
Thomas B. McCabe, the Secretary saw noth- 
ing wrong in efforts of the President to seek 
to have the differences composed by discus- 
sions around a table. 

Mr. Snyder suggested “the creation of a 
small consultation and discussion group” 
be set up within the Government. This 
would be composed of the Chairman of the 
Reserve Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Director of the Budget, the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, and the 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


“I would have this group meet informally 
but regularly and frequently for the purpose 


of discussing domestic 3 and fiscal 
matters with each other,” 

2 ²˙ ao tu tne tt 
the lending agencies, when matters relating 
to their activities were under discussion. 

Secretary Snyder said the proposal was an 
adaptation of one of the of the 
Hoover Commission to coordinate 
financial operations of the Government. 

WHAT IT WOULD DO 

The Secretary believed that such a group 
would serve two major purposes: 

1. “By regular and periodic meeting and 
discussion differences of opinion 
will become less likely to develop. It is so 
much easier to settle any ve dif- 
ferences of opinion around a table before 
they become fixed in mind or before they 
have been publicly announced.” 

2. “The group would act as a top-level ad- 
visory group to the President on broad 
questions of monetary and fiscal policy. It 
could meet with him for informal discus- 
sions, and could report to him preferably on 
an informal and confidential basis as often 
as desired.” 

The Secretary added after making the 


“As you see, I recommend no drastic 
changes in order to resolve disputes. I think 
that they will be resolved as most disputes 
are if discussion and negotiation are en- 
couraged and facilitated.” 

That there was a sharp division of meth- 
ods and means for meeting economic changes 
occasioned just prior to and immediately 
following the affair in Korea, is detailed in 
— Treasury's reply to the Patman commit - 

DIFFERENCE IN METHODS 


In perspective as afforded in the replies 
of both Snyder and Chairman 
MARTIN, the differences lay largely in meth- 
ods of achieving a common objective. 
Chairman Martin appraised the differences: 

“The differences that arose reflected differ- 
ences in Judgment as to evaluation of the 
two objectives and as to the effectiveness 
and consequences of measures that might be 
taken.” 

There is no doubt, however, that before 
the publicized “accord” was reached, the 
Treasury had difficulties. Secretary Snyder 
indicated considerable concern as a result 
of the Korean war. He sought to avoid 
sharp fluctuations in Government securities. 

He said he ound trat despite all argu- 
ments, the Federal Reserve “wanted to raise 
short-term interest rates.” The 
had earlier gone along. However, at that 
time, the Secretary feared more world in- 
volvement than he did inflation. He said 
he was not unaware of the latter for he 
had asked Congress for sharply higher taxes. 

The Federal Reserve, however, was placing 
great reliance on “traditional measures of 
general credit restraint which involved a de- 
clining securities market and increases in 
interest rates. It was in this specific area 
that disagreements between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve arose.” 

“FINANCING FAILURES” 

The Secretary told of “financing failures” 
of Treasury financing, despite, In one case, 
when he said the Treasury sought to follow 
Reserve proposals. 

However, the answers of the Federal Re- 
serve and the ee were the same on 
8 indicating 


„ with the ar- 
gument that higher interest rates are es- 
pecially effective of themselves as instru- 
ments of credit control than is the Federal 
Reserve. 

A large portion of the volume is given 
over to discussion of interest rates in rela- 
tion to credit controls and to statistics and 
charts, 
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The second volume of the two-volume re- 
port includes the replies received from 
Comptroller of the Currency, the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, the Chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, about half of the State supervisors, 
Government bond market specialists, life- 
insurance officials, and others. These con- 
cern chiefly subjects more closely related to 
their specialized activities. 


PATMAN’S PHILOSOPHY 


Open hearings are scheduled by March 10 
when officials will be questioned on the basis 
of their replies. 

The philosophy back of the questions 
asked by Representative Patman is revealed 
in his foreword to the 1,300-page report. 

After crediting the replies by saying this 
“compendium constitutes in my judgment 
by far the best source book of materials on 
general credit control and debt management” 
ever attempted, he pointed out that present 
governmental machinery is based chiefly on 
discretion, 

Mr. Parman added that the Reserve Sys- 
tem is answerable only to Congress presuma- 
bly. However, Congress is not constituted 
for more than over-all directions, He argues 
that it might thus be better for the execu- 
tive agencies to participate as creatures of 
Congress. 

Mr. Patman said it is “of the utmost im- 
portance to insure the continuation of the 
participation of business and agriculture 
(and possibly labor) in the formulation of 
monetary policy.” 

The coming hearings, he said, would be 
for the purpose of sifting arguments pro 
and con on this and on various proposed 
means of credit controls, such as special 
Reserve requirements. 

Committee Chairman Parman admitted no 
easy solution to problems which he labels 
as immense. He added that “only one re- 
sult” of the present deliberations “can be 
confidently predicted: That is, that the fun- 
damental issues involved will be found vastly 
too complex to permit of facile generali- 
zation.” 

[From Banking (the Official journal of the 
American Bankers Association) of May 1952 


Tue PaATMAN HEARINGS HIGHLIGHT A 
PERMANENT PROBLEM 
(By Raymond Rodgers) 

In the forty-sixth verse of the first chapter 
of the Gospel according to St. John, the 
categorical question, Can anything good 
come out of Nazareth?” is asked, and the 
answer is, “Come and see!” It is with such 
a spirit that bankers should study the hear- 
ings of the Patman Subcommittee on Gen- 
eral Credit Control and Debt Management 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, to gage their probable consequences 
to banking and business. 

The importance of these hearings can 
hardly be overemphasized. Their importance 
and basic scope is indicated by the title of 
the two volumes giving the replies and ex- 
cerpts from the replies to the questionnaires 
sent out last October: Monetary Policy and 
the Management of the Public Debt—Their 
Role in Achieving Price Stability and High 
Level Employment. The 1,302 pages of 
formal testimony contained in these two 
volumes might well be made required read- 
ing for all bankers and advanced banking 
students. 

THE COMMITTEE 


To say that the results, so far, at least, 
have been a pleasant surprise to those in 
banking is indeed an understatement. The 
same ground had been covered 2 years earlier 
by Senator DovcLas and his subcommittee. 
Dr. Henry C. Murphy, the economist to the 
present subcommittee, who largely deter- 
mined the witnesses and character of the 
hearing, had been identified with the Treas- 


ury. And most disquieting of all, the chair- 
Lan, Representative WRIGET PATMAN, had, 
through long years of earnest effort, achieved 
a reputation, second to none, as an infla- 
tionist. In fact, his reputation as an in- 
flationist was so well established that many 
could think of him only in the terms which 
Emerson once used when he said of another, 
“What you are * * * thunders so that 
I cannot hear what you say.” 

Despite the fears, the conduct of the chair- 
man has been, in the words of observers, im- 
peccable. He has not tried to force his 
opinions on the subcommittee but has been 
willing to let the witmesses be heard. 
Whether this is because he has been sub- 
dued by the unanimity of the public oppo- 
sition to chaining the Federal Reserve to the 
Treasury chariot, or is from some other rea- 
son, the fact is that a hearing and not an 
investigation is being conducted. Dr. Mur- 
phy and the staff, likewise, are to be con- 
gratulated. They have done a searching, 
comprehensive, competent, and fair job. 
Senator Doucias and the other members of 
the subcommittee who have special com- 
petence and experience in the field of bank- 
ing and credit may be expected to make the 
most of the wealth of material presented. 


[From Banking (the official journal of the 
American Bankers Association) of May 1952] 


WASHINGTON 


(A monthly column reviewing Washington 
developments of interest to bankers) 


(By Lawrence Stafford) 


Whether or not the Patman Committee 
proposes to change any of the rules of debt 
and credit management, this capital gen- 
erally appraises the operation of that com- 
mittee as constructively useful. 

Sometime this month the Patman group 
will attempt to draft a report and possible 
recommendations for the congressional Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report, of which 
it is a subcommittee. 

Supplementing the similar background 
covered some time ago by the Douglas Com- 
mittee, the Patman Committee has illumi- 
nated the current monetary picture with a 
wealth of authoritative background. That 
background has included both facts and 
opinions. The opinions have been those of 
the outstanding governmental and financial 
leaders of the land, 


THIS INQUIRY WELL PLANNED 


What is said to make this committee's in- 
quiry especially valuable is its technique of 
operation, devised by Dr. Henry C. Murphy, 
chief of staff, and Representative PaTMAN. 
They designed questionnaires especially 
adapted to bring out the viewpoints of 
various persons and occupations—Federal 
debt managers, Federal monetary managers, 
bank supervisors, bankers, insurance men, 
Government bond dealers, and so on. 

The questions were pointed—almost to 
the stage of embarrassment. Yet the per- 
sons questioned were given considerable time 
to order their thinking on these controversial 
issues. This remarkable technique appeared 
to be adapted to the complex subject mat- 
ter. In the more usual case, persons called 
into public hearings even on an inquiry 
mission of the sort the Patman Committee 
undertook, must almost improvise their an- 
swers on the spot. 

So the public hearings were taken after 
the written answers were filed, and hence 
on further, more mature reflection. 

BASIC HARMONY FOUND TO EXIST 

Fundamentally, the oral hearings made no 
basic, or even important modification from 
the underlying situation as reported on the 
written questionnaire, detailed in the April 
issue of Banking. That basic situation is 
that there exists, after the ordeal of trial 
by experience and questionnaire, a basic 
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harmony among monetary managers, and in 
particular between the Treasury and Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

The Board’s return to orthodox thinking 
and toward reliance on such orthodox mone- 
tary mechanisms as open-market operations 
and the discount rate was further con- 
firmed. So was the Board's abandonment 
of its predilection for the pegged market 
days, to embrace new, novel, and untried 
monetary mechanisms. 

During the hearings the only important 
difference between the Reserve Board and 
the Treasury was whether there should be 
established a domestic advisory council of 
leading officials on monetary matters, some- 
what similar to the National Advisory Coun- 
cil for international monetary matters. 

Secretary Snyder definitely thought this 
would be helpful in effecting a greater co- 
ordination among all Federal officials on 
credit and monetary control. The Board 
was fearful of it, particularly that the Re- 
serve might be overweighted in such a 
council. 


COMMITTEE WORK WAS EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


As Senator RALPH E. FLANDERS, Republican 
of Vermont, said, the committee's operations 
gave everybody an education, not merely the 
professionals in money management and 
debt operations, but the general public as 
well. 

“The chief value of the inquiry has been 
to remove the vells of mystery and miscon- 
ception that have obscured the real nature 
and purpose of the Federal Reserve from 
public understanding,” he said. 

Thus, the committee adduced ample tes- 
timony to point up the limitations of mone- 
tary policy as an instrument for achieving 
wonders in controlling inflation or deflation. 


HANDLING PUBLIC DEBT AN ART 


Witnesses, such as A. Lee M. Wiggins, 
former president of the ABA, and former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, made it 
clear that the business of handling the pub- 
lic debt and operating monetary controls 
was something beyond a tight mechanistic 
concept and something of an art, even if 
Mr. Wiggins did not quite express it that way. 

Other witnesses freely criticised the Gov- 
ernment, and accused the administration of 
devising numerous programs which made for 
inflation, regardless of what steps were taken 
ostensibly to control inflation, 

For this liberality, freedom, and diversity 
of testimony, Chairman Parman is freely 
given large credit. Mr. Patman is said to 
have refused no single witness a chance to 
testify. Although he had given the im- 
pression of hostility to the Federal Reserve 
prior to the course of hearings, the Repre- 
sentative’s conduct impressed observers as 
something between that of a fair judge who 
wanted to hear everyone completely out, and 
an earnest student anxious to learn every 
side of each controversial issue. 


PATMAN MODIFIES VIEWS 


T am highly pleased with the job which 

was done by the Federal Reserve and the 
Treasury at these hearings,” said Mr. Pat- 
MAN. 
“What pleased me was that these official 
witnesses supported the Employment Act of 
1946 as national policy proclaimed by Con- 
gress, an act of which I was the author in 
the House. 

“This act sets forth a good policy, although 
I'll admit it could be strenghened. I think 
perhaps it gives too much emphasis upon 
the inflationary side of Government action, 
ard does not emphasize sufficiently the 
necessity at times of deflationary action and 
the further need for protecting a sound 
dollar.” 

Mr. Patman for a long time had favored 
having the Federal Reserve banks, in gradual 
stages, absorb about half the Federal debt 
so as to save the payment of interest. “I 
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still think this could be done, and save the 
payment of $3,000,000,000 annually of inter- 
est, but I am not going to advocate it. I 
am not going to advocate it at the present 
time because I am frankly afraid to trust 
Congress. The Congress is inclined to take 
the easy way.” 

The Texas Representative noted that, when 
Congress refuses to raise taxes and provide 
for tough price control, it is not a time to 
lessen the burden of the Federal debt. 


WOLCOTT COMMENTS 


“For the first time there has been out- 
lined in one place, for the benefit of those 
who care to read about it, the whole panoply 
of moves which the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations have sponsored over nearly 
two decades to promote—to consciously pro- 
mote—inflation in the United States,” said 
Representative Jesse P. Wolcorr, Republi- 
can, Michigan, another member of this com- 
mi x 

“One of the benefits of the Patman com- 
mittee hearings is that some highly credible 
testimony has at last been brought to bear 
on this point. I think that the committee's 
inquiry has been useful on that score in 
showing that the administration has been 
more concerned with deflecting from itself 
and placing upon this or that element of 
the economy, the bankers or others, blame 
for the inflation it has caused. This has 
been the administration’s true aim, rather 
than one of dealing effectively with infia- 
ilon.” 


—— 


From the Burroughs Clearing House (House 
organ of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co.) of April 1952] 

A VERITABLE “BRITANNICA OF BANKING"—THE 
PATMAN HEARINGS— THEY Lax THE GROUND- 
WORK FOR A CONGRESSIONAL REVIEW OF THE 
ENTRE BODY OF FINANCIAL AND MONETARY 
LEGISLATION 

(By John H. Donoghue) 

When the Hatfields and the McCoys put 
away their muskets and struck up an agree- 
ment to live together in peact, it was natural 
for folks to wonder why they ever took to 
feudin’ in the first place. 

The Congress of the United States reacted 
with similar curiosity when the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board 
jointly announced, on March 4, 1951, that 
they had reached an.accord, bringing to an 
end the dispute that lay between them. 

Why was an accord necessary? The ques- 
tion has weighed heavily on the minds of 
the key legislators who are responsible for 
writing the laws of banking and finance. 
Both the Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
System are creatures of Congress; both op- 
erate under its laws. If these two great 
institutions are found working at cross pur- 
poses and publicly disputing about it, does 
not the fault lie with the Congress itself for 
writing one law for the Treasury and a con- 
trary one for the Federal Reserve? 

The product of these questions was the 
investigation conducted in March 1952, a 
year after the accord, by a subcommittee of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port. Beginning on March 10 and continu- 
ing daily throughout the remainder of the 
month, the hearings became popularly 
known as the Patman hearings since the 
chairmanship of the five-man bipartisan 
panel of Senators and Representatives was 
held by Congressman WRIGHT Parman, Demo- 
crat, of Texas. This title has helped to dis- 
tinguish the present set of hearings from 
those conducted by the same subcommit- 
tee in 1951, during the chairmanship of Sen- 
ator PauL H. Douc.as, Democrat, of Illinois. 

The Patman hearings were by no means 
confined to a rehash of the Douglas com- 
mittee’s output. In fact, the real importance 
of the investigation is the groundwork which 


it has laid for a painstaking review of the 
entire body of fiscal and monetary legislation 
by Congress. 

‘The immensity of the task undertaken by 
Mr. Patman and his colleagues almost eludes 
comprehension. And the value of the rec- 
ord now compiled is likely to increase with 
the passage of years, for it serves as a back- 
ground pattern of the Nation’s foremost eco- 
nomic opinion, into which future monetary 
proposals and actions should be made to fit. 
It will be hard for anybody to offer a theory 
or scheme affecting public debt or private 
credit without finding the arguments for and 
against it already set forth in the Patman 
record, 

Therein lies the true value of the Patman 
research. It did not settle the variance of 
attitudes between the Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve, and nobody really expected that. 
But the investigation did assemble a very 
great number of competent judgments on 
the relative importance of various factors 
that affect the economic welfare of the peo- 
ple, and also a large variety of informed 
guesses as to what will be the outcome when 
this or that policy is adopted in the face of 
several hypothetical situations that may 
arise in the Nation’s economy, 

Appropriately, the first witnesses who ap- 
peared before the committee were the two 
principal fiscal and monetary officials of the 
United States. John W. Snyder, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, were 
the key managers whose policies were under 
scrutiny—one managing debt, the other 
credit. The importance attached to the tes- 
timony of these two key witnesses is obvious 
from a glance at the two-volume compen- 
dium of questionnaire replies issued by the 
committee shortly before the hearings began. 
Volume No. 1 of 600 pages is deyoted to the 
views expressed by these two men. Volume 
No. 2, also 600 pages, is given over to the 


other 1,000 persons, including Federal Re- 


serve bank presidents and the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, to whom the 
committee addressed opinion-seeking ques- 
tionnaires. 

The major message of the hearings, there- 
fore, was expressed on March 10 and 11 when 
Secretary Snyder and Reserve Chairman 
Martin occupied the witness chair in the 
ornate, marble-lined Senate caucus room. 
Both of these sessions lasted full days and 
they set the pitch for the remaining 3 weeks 
of hearings. 

Confronting Secretary Snyder and Board 
Chairman Martin was a panel of five seasoned 
interrogators. The one they kept their eyes 
on, however, was Subcommittee Chairman 
Patman, a debater of great skill. It was Mr. 
Patman who vocally declined to join the 
chorus of congratulations when the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve announced the 
burial of the hatchet. 

Four of the members were repeaters from 
the former Douglas subcommittee: Mr. Pat- 
man, Senator DoucLas, Senator Ralph E. 
FLANDERS, Republican, of Vermont, and Rep- 
resentative Jesse P. Wotcorr, Republican, of 
Michigan. The fifth subcommittee member 
was Representative RICHARD BOLLING, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, taking the place of the 
deceased Representative Frank Buchanan. 

Sharing the spotlight with Chairman Par- 
MAN Was Senator Dovuctas. He came to the 
hearings not to learn but to teach, and in 
this respect he differed markedly from Chair- 
man Parman. Mr. DoucLas is a confirmed 
believer in the efficacy of traditional mone- 
tary measures in controlling the cyclical 
movements of the economy. 

Before the hearings began the Illinois 
Senator had it all worked out that the 
reason for the price inflation following the 
Korean outbreak was the timidity of the 
Federal Reserve Open Market Committee. 
His doggedly held position is that the Fed- 
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eral Reserve could and should have refused 
to purchase the $3,500,000,000 of Govern- 
ment securities that it actually acquired 
during the 8 months between the Korean 
outbreak and the March 4, 1951, agreement 
with the Treasury. To be sure, Mr. DOUGLAS 
has not flatly declared that a cut-off of 
Federal Reserve purchases would have fore- 
stalled the damage done to the value of the 
United States dollar during those months, 
But he does stand firmly on the ground that 
the Federal Reserve, by continuing its secu- 
rity buying to the tune of 63,500,000, 000, 
must accept a goodly share of the responsi- 
bility for permitting the inflation to take 
place, for it was this $3,500,000,000 of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit that turned up in the 
jump from $16,000,000,000 to $19,000,000,000 
of member bank reserves during the same 
period. It was a short leap for the Illinois 
Senator from this $3,000,000,000 increase of 
bank reserves to the $10,000,000,000 increase 
of bank loans. Thus, briefly, runs the 
Douglas theory of what happened in the 
inflationary months following Korea. 

Senator Dovcias spared no effort to make 
Secretary Snyder and Reserve Board Chair- 
man Martin become converts to his theory 
on post-Korean inflation. At one time, 
when Secretary Snyder was on the witness 
stand, the Illinois Senator began dumping 
glassful after glassful of water into a tumbler 
before him, shouting for more water and 
generally inundating the hearing room, to 
illustrate the proposition that an increase 
of money and credit supply is disastrous. 

Secretary Snyder refused to acknowledge 
that he had ever insisted that the Federal 
Reserve support the market for Government 
securities. Even under the most persistent 
questioning, he would go no further than 
to acknowledge that a stable market is 
desirable for Government financing. As for 
conflicts of objectives with the Federal Re- 
serve, he insisted that these could be worked 
out by cooperation. 

Mr. Snyder added one proposal to his testi- 
mony, possibly for the purpose of giving 
the subcommittee something to chew on, in 
a suggested money and credit advisory board 
which would assist the heads of the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve in their efforts 
to cooperate. He was careful to specify that 
the advisory board would have no power but 
to advise. 

Chairman Martin of the Federal Reserve 
warmly defended the March 1951 accord. He 
had a personal feeling in the matter for he 
was the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
who spent weeks of day-and-night toil in 
the negotiations that led up to the agree- 
ment. 

It became apparent during the Martin 
testimony that some fairly sharp exchanges 
of opinions took place between the Federal 
Reserve Board and a number of the Nation’s 
leading bankers, prior to March 1951. Sena- 
tor Douctas called upon Reserve Chairman 
Martin to produce a number of letters from 
bankers and others, urging the Federal Re- 
serve Board to increase interest rates long 
before it was actually done. When Mr. Mar- 
tin protested, the five subcommittee mem- 
bers agreed to look over the letters in private. 

The importance of the bankers’ letters is 
that they support the Dovctas estimation 
of the effectiveness of monetary restraint as 
the traditional and legally intended method 
of regulating the relation of money supply 
to demand. He needed this support because 
he was not getting very much from the two 
top witnesses, Snyder and Martin. It was 
obvious that a majority of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, during the months immediately 
after Korea, did not agree with the bankers 
and economists who insisted that interest 
rates be moved upward—and promptly. 

Thus it was the theory of monetary con- 
trols that was on trial. As witness after 
witness came to the stand, additional new 
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attitudes and appraisals came to light. But 
there was full agreement on one thing—that 
Senator Doveras had accurately pinpointed 
the issue by asserting, and inviting denials, 
that inflation would have been materially 
lessened if the Treasury-Federal Reserve ac- 
cord had taken place many months earlier. 


From the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle of April 10, 19521 
WASHINGTON AND YOu 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Now that the Patman 
committee has concluded its hearings about 
the Federal Reserve System and Treasury 
financing, there is a unanimous agreement 
that Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, Demo- 
crat, Texas, was the greatest surprise of the 
entire hearing. 

Mr. PatmMan had long advocated a shifting 
of about half the Treasury debt to the 
Federal Reserve to save interest, and he was 
an advocate of subordinating the Federal 
Reserve to the national administration. 

The Congressman is unlikely to renew these 
recommendations, and his long study par- 
ticularly is not expected to result in even a 
proposal to directly subordinate the Federal 
Reserve to the Treasury or the administra- 
tion. He may propose some ideas about 
greater supervision and liaison which will 
be unpalatable to the Federal Reserve, but 
he is expected to stop short considerably of 
submerging the independence of the Federal 
Reserve in making monetary policy. 

Actually, Representative Parman gave the 
clear impression of having definitely learned 
something by the hearings, and of having 
profited by what he learned in modifying his 
views. Mr. ParmMan has become a more mel- 
low man, 

What has pleased witnesses before the 
PatMan hearings, however, has been the lib- 
erality with which he listened to views con- 
trary to those he was alleged to hold. The 
chairman of this special committee took 
pains to let any and all advocates of all 
points of view have their full say, and he 
did not decline a hearing to a single indi- 
vidual who asked to appear. Far from turn- 
ing the hearing into a drumhead court for 
“funny money,” Representative PATMAN ap- 
peared to most witnesses as a rather mature, 
subdued, and considerate judge who wanted 
to hear all parties out. 


— 


REPORTING ON GOVERNMENTS 


(A weekly news service on United States 
Government securities) 


New YORK CITY, 
February 23, 1952. 

Dear Sm: The Patman subcommittee’s 
public hearings on debt management and 
fiscal policies—past, present, and future— 
will open March 10. Top Government and 
Federal Reserve officials, leading bankers, 
economists, life insurance company execu- 
tives, etc., are slated to testify, to answer 
the most searching questions on credit policy 
and Reserve-Treasury relationships p blicly. 
The hearings are scheduled to last about 3 
weeks. The program calls for a report by 
the subcommittee to the full Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report by May. In the 
words of Dr. Henry C. Murphy, economist 
to the Patman subcommittee, “This will be 
the biggest inquiry into our monetary sys- 
tem since 1911—the inquiry 41 years ago 
which led to the creation of the Federal Re- 
scrve System.” In the words of another 
Washington official who has been intimately 
connected with the subcommittee’s prepara- 
tions, “This will be quite a show and in its 
more serious und fundamental way, will rival 
any of the congressional probes we've seen 
in the last couple of years.” And every 
effort will be made to focus attention on the 
debates and issues involved, to alert the pub- 
lic to the probe's importance. 

On October 12, the subcommittee sent its 
questions on general credit control and debt 
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management to about 1,100 sources. For 
weeks, a staff has been processing the answers 
and within a few days a compendium will 
be published—including the answers from 
Federal Government and Reserve officials in 
fuil and summaries and extracts of the 
others. 

The book will run about 1,500 pages. The 
Reserve’s answers alone are sufficient to fill 
an ordinary-sized book. 

This in itself is a monumental piece of 
work. One official who has studied the an- 
swers goes so far as to state, “After this book 
is available, every textbook on debt manage- 
ment and fiscal policy will need rewriting 
for this is history as it is being made.” 

You who are reading this bulletin are the 
men to whom this inquiry is addressed. You 
are the participants in this financial drama; 
you are the audience, too, A large number 
of you received and answered the subcom- 
mittee’s questionnaire. And while few of 
you probably will read the 1,500-page com- 
pendium and few of you will be able to at- 
tend the public hearings, you are and will be 
vitally involved in what is going and will 
go on. 

Thus, this letter is written as a preliminary 
report to give you the background and to 
outline the issues before the public hearings 
start. There has been some attempt to mini- 
mize the significance of the subcommittee 
because of the likelihood that no legislation 
will result from its hearings. This is akin 
to missing the forest because of the trees. 
We repeat again the opening lines of our 
letter of September 1, 1951: “The power- 
policy conflict that raged between our Treas- 
ury and Central Bank during the first half 
of this year has a counterpart in virtually 
every country of the western world. Few 
investors realize that they have been—and 
still are—in the middle of one of the great 
fiscal debates of the century. Nevertheless, 
this ts a hard, sharp fact. The final word 
on the Treasury-Central Bank controversy 
in our country has not been written.” 

Those words hold today as they held then, 
Within this framework of reference, we sub- 
mit in this letter (a) quick facts about the 
subcommittee and the questionncire to help 
you avoid confusion; (b) an analysis of the 
two great questions involved; (c) a preview 
of the debate expected between supporters 
of the Reserve and supporters of the Treas- 
ury; (d) observations and forecasts. 


QUICK FACTS ABOUT THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


This is the second full-dress inquiry into 
fiscal and debt management policies and 
problems in less than 3 years. The first in- 
quiry was managed by a subcommittee head - 
ed by Senator PauL H. Dovcras, of Dlincis, 
and resulted in the now-famous call by 
Dovuctas for a reaffirmation of the Reserve's 
independence regardless of the dislocations 
that would follow. There is no question that 
the Douglas subcommittee’s report played an 
important part in influencing Reserve psy- 
chology in late 1950 and early 1951. 

Now this inquiry takes place after the un- 
pegging. An entirely different atmosphere 
exists. This is a period of remobilization. 
This is the start of a phase of deficit financ- 
ing. In 1949, those testifying in favor of an 
unpegged market could only guess what 
might happen. Now they have a record to 
which to point. 

This subcommittee consists of: Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT PATMAN, Democrat, of 
Texas, as chairman; and Senator Dovuatas, of 
Ilinois; Senator FLANDERS, of Vermont; Rep- 
resentative BOLLING, of Missouri; Representa- 
tive Worcorr, of Michigan. 

Because of the make-up of the committee, 
both a majority and a minority report may 
result. It's improbable that Doucnas and 
PATMAN could compromise their own view- 
Points to the extent permitting a report 
which both could sign with satisfaction. 

As important to you as the hearings will 
be the 1,500-page compendium of answers to 
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the Patman questionnaire. Printed in full 
will be the answers of the Treasury Secre- 
tary, the Reserve Board Chairman, the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, and other Govern- 
ment officials. There will be summaries and 
extracts of the rest. The Douglas subcom- 
mittee had nothing as complete as this with 
which to work. We've never had anything 
like it either. 


THE TWO GREAT ISSUES AT STAKE 


There has been much emphasis in news- 
paper and magazine editorials in recent 
months on PatMan’s bias for the Treasury, 
his supposed hate for the Federal Reserve, 
his oft-expressed inclination toward cheap 
and ample money. There also has been con- 
siderable sniping at his choice of Murphy as 
ecunomist, for Murphy was a top economist 
for the Treasury through the war years and 
the angle mentioned is that Murphy’s sym- 
pathies would incline toward the Treasury. 

This is awfully superficial stuff, though. 
Neither Patman nor Murphy could—even if 
they would—stop those testifying from stat- 
ing their beliefs and high-lighting the con- 
fiicts and issuc3 at stake. Digging beneath 
the superficialities, here are the two great 
questions which will be brought out at the 
hearings and which are of such deep concern 
to you: 

(1) How shall monetary policy in this 
country be formulated? There are various 
factions—such as the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the President’s Economic 
Council, groups of private bankers and in- 
surance company executives, and the in- 
clinations of each often differ, often are in 
obvious conflict. 

Who, then, shall be dominant? Why? 
What shall be the relationship among them, 
how shall it be defined, how shall it be 
maintained, and in times of conflict particu- 
larly, where shall the ultimate control lie? 

This truly is basic. And for many of you, 
the question itself is relatively new. There 
was a long period, for instance, during which 
private bankers pretty much called the tune 
(“Wall Street settled it“). There was a 
period during which the New York Reserve 
Bank seemed more powerful than the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in Washington. There 
was a prolonged era during which the Treas- 
ury was completely dominant (you lived 

h this one). There was the period 
during which insurance companies were liq- 
uidating ineligibles on so gigantic a scale 
that one might even tag that the phase of 
insurance-company contivl. Now there's a 
so-called accord, and the question is sur- 
rounded by obscurities. Who? How? Why? 

If by chance you consider this theoretical, 
just ponder for an instant the practical 
applications. Were the Treasury in control 
today, 24% percent would be the long-term 
rate, par would be the bottom price, 4 per- 
cent VA mortgages hardly would be going 
begging, your entire investment policy would 
be different. If the conflict between the two 
fiscal giants flares up again—and it very well 
may—your portfolio policy would be directly 
involved. 

It would be a near miracle if the Patman 
subcommittee’s hearings were to result in 
any real settlement of this problem. But 
they surely will highlight the issue and by 
so doing, give us needed guidance. 

(2) And second, what shall be the policy 
now? Neutrality on the part of the Reserve, 
permitting pries to fluctuate in a wide 
range, and the market to decide the trend 
of interest rates? Greater recognition of the 
Treasury's financing-refunding problems and 
a modification of the Reserve’s program? 
Should the Treasury go out and compete 
for long-term funds, regardless of cost? 
Should it continue emphasizing short-term 
financing despite the dangers? 

As participants in the market, you un- 
derstandably might be more interested in 
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the answers to this question. Throughout 
World War II, your problem as far as the 
Government market was concerned, was of 
kindergarten proportions: rates were set, 
huge bank financing was the rule, you sim- 
ply played the pattern of rates. Now you're 
playing in the post-graduate league, and 
you realize that whatever answers are made 
to the second question will affect your ac- 
tions in every other high grade market, and 
your income-profits position down the line, 
THE DEBATE BETWEEN THE TREASURY AND 
RESERVE 

We have been amazed when we have heard 
presumably informed investors speak of the 
March 1951 accord as settling the power- 
policy conflict between the two fiscal agen- 
cies. The accord decided very little; it met 
the short-term but not the long-term is- 
sues; in military parlance, it was an armed 
truce, not a peace. At the very top level, 
Secretary Snyder and Reserve Board Chair- 
man Martin are friendly but Snyder, as 
we have reported to you, is not convinced 
that what was done was right and is not 
resigned to the changes. At the lower tech- 
nical and staff levels, the experts are in 
frequent consultation and thus, there is 
better understanding of the problems on 
each side but understanding is far from 
a synonym for agreement. 

The answers of the Reserve to the Patman 
questions will be an exhaustive argument 
for an independent Federal Reserve System 
able to pursue alternative programs of re- 
straint, neutrality and ease as economic con- 
ditions dictate. And the Reserve will urge 
understanding of the fact that such pro- 
grams must affect interest rates for the 
Government cs well as for private lenders 
and when the Treasury borrows, it must 
compete for and hold its place in the mar- 
ket. 

The answers of the Treasury to the PATMAN 
questions will be an exhaustive argument 
for a system under which the Reserve co- 
operates with the Treasury to maintain con- 
fidence in the Government market and in 
Government credit. Anu the Treasury will 
urge understanding of the fact that it is 
charged with the tremendous responsibility 
of financing and refunding in multibillion- 
dollar terms, and every tiny interest rate 
rise adds tens of millions to debt costs. 

This will be just a starter. And the 
opinions we've seen run all the way from 
a castigation of the Reserve to a denun- 
ciation of the Treasury—with every shading 
in between. The debate, we repeat, is in 
its infancy. 


OBSERVATIONS AND FORECASTS 


It’s most improbable that there will be 
any legislative results; this isn't a legisla- 
tive committee, and that is not an objective. 
But the impact of the debate will be deep 
and will grow with time, we believe. 

From what we have read and heard, we 
would anticipate considerable clarification 
of the present situation and probable ac- 
tions just from the discussions and the an- 
swers to the questionnaire. We hope to 
submit digests of the important answers after 
we have had time to study the 1,500-page 
book. 

Today, the accord is working—not excel- 
lently, but fairly well. Compromises are to 
be expected in the near future, too, so the 
real test of the relationships may be post- 
poned for a while. 

But a real test will come. It certainly 
will come if there is a recession followed 
by another manufactured inflationary up- 
surge and then the Reserve must meet what 
it deems its responsibilities while the Treas- 
ury is financing a deficit. Then issue (1) 
will be on the table for all to see. And 
that’s why we so strongly recommend that 
you follow these hearings, that’s why we 
believe this inquiry will turn over of great 
importance. 

Yours very truly, 
S. F. Porter. 


[A news service on United States Government 
securities] 
THE GOLDSMITH WASHINGTON SERVICE, 


March 15, 1952. 

First week of Patman subcommittee hear- 
ings most interesting in my 15 years of re- 
porting. Testimony covered 553 typewritten 
pages—open hearings will last 2 and may- 
be 3 weeks longer. Write Joint Economic 
Committee for schedule, anybody may at- 
tend. We hope to hook up important testi- 
mony last week with that in coming weeks. 

Chairman PATMAN was praised Monday by 
committee members and Snyder and Tues- 
day by Martin for excellent work of Henry 
Murphy in working on and cooperating with 
Federal Reserve and Treasury and preparation 
of such fair answers to questionnaire. And 
PATMAN has been praised by all witnesses so 
far for judicial conduct of hearings—but 
there are 3 to 4 or 5 weeks to go— 
some question motives and think conduct 
could change to free-for-all—which might 
have market influence particularly if general 
news is dull and daily press coverage more 
complete. 

This week Senator Dovctas carried the ball 
and pressed Secretary Snyder—Federal Re- 
serve Chairman Martin—and Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Chairman Keyserling to an- 
swer whether (1) Federal Reserve purchases 
of $3,500,000,000 Government securities in 
the 8 months following Korea—potential 
basis for $18,000,000,000 commercial bank loan 
expansion and the actual increase of $10,- 
000,000,000 commercial bank deposits were 
materially responsible for the 18% percent 
increase in prices. (2) Conversely whether 
failure of the Federal Reserve to purchase 
Government's on balance since the accord 
has been a major factor for inflationary lull 
since accord was adopted on March 5 and 
Government securities market unpegged. 

At the beginning of the hearings Monday 
morning Senator Doucias said Snyder’s an- 
swers were entirely unsatisfactory, but in 
the afternoon Snyder conceded that he hoped 
“that we can avoid any situation like that 
in the future.” Felix Belair’s story summar- 
ized that hearing more fully in New York 
Times, March 11. 

Dovcras also criticized Snyder for pages 
72, 73, and 74 in part I of Treasury answers 
to the questionnaires, which he said im- 
pugned the integrity of former Chairmen 
Thomas McCabe and Marriner Eccles, and 
asked PatmMaNn that they both be asked to 
appear before the committee. See paragraph 
5, page 3, our last letter. Parman invited 
them, reported later that the time allotted 
them was satisfactory—but had not received 
unqualified acceptance. They may not be 
heard till end of scheduled hearings and 
McCabe and Eccles could prolong hearings 
for several days, and then Snyder and Martin 
might ask time for rebuttal—unlikely. 
Meanwhile pressures will be brought to bear 
to have them testify or withhold testimony. 

On Tuesday morning Martin had excellent 
prepared statement—only five pages—with 
supplementary brief of important answers 
seven pages. Write Elliott Thurston, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, for copies of each. 

MARCH 29, 1952. 

Last week I heard the greatest debate of 
my lifetime between Senator Paul. H. 
Dovcias and the Chairman of the Council 
of Economic Advisers. They debated the 
fundamentals of economic policy. Involved 
was the difference between socialism and 
capitalism—the question of whether to con- 
trol the economic system by monetary con- 
trols or so-called over-all shotgun controls 
as opposed to direct controls was raised. 

[Excerpts from statements made in the 

hearings] 
Hon. JOHN W. SNYDER, SECRETARY OF THE 
‘TREASURY 

The hearings which are be this 

morning represent the culmination of a 
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number of months of intensive study and 
preparation of replies to the questions raised 
by your subcommittee. Anyone who has 
worked on this complex project cannot help 
but be impressed with the scope and search- 
ing nature of the questions which were 
asked. In our already heavy work schedules 
it was not easy to find the time to set down 
the pros and cons of the many issues pre- 
sented for generalized discussion in the 
questionnaire. In view of the importance of 
the study, however, we felt that time must 
be found; and I am very glad that we were 
able to give full and considered replies to 
all of the questions submitted to us. 

I believe that everyone who reads the 
written replies received by the subcommittee 
will feel, as I do, that the body of material 
which you have assembled will be of great 
value in the field of debt management and 
monetary policy for many years to come. 
Not one point of view, but many points of 
view—I am almost tempted to say all points 
of view—seem to have been elicited by the 
subcommittee in the written answers to the 
various questionnaires which were sent out. 
A policy record, in the most fundamental 
sense, is not only a record of decisions made 
and actions taken—it is a record of ap- 
praisals, of conclusions, and of judgments. 
Those who replied to the subcommittee's 
questionnaires, it seems to me, have at- 
tempted to be fully responsive in this fun- 
damental sense. 

I want to say here, Mr. Chairman, that I 
do hope that these 1,300 pages will be read 
with a great deal of care, and carefully di- 
gested by all people who are charged with 
any part of the preparation of the studies 
and the formulation of decisions in con- 
nection with debt management and mone- 
tary policies. 

I want to add my words to those of your 
colleagues who have addressed their remarks 
previously to the complimentary apprecia- 
tion of what has gone ahead in laying the 
groundwork for these hearings. I think that 
we could well say that this has been the most 
carefully and most studiously prepared 
hearing on this subject that we have expe- 
rienced. I am extremely hopeful that out 
of this fine foundation will grow discussions 
and studies that will be extremely helpful 
in the great problems we have in the future 
(hearings, pp. 7-8). 


Hon. WILLIAM McC, Martin, JR., CHAIRMAN, 
BOARD oF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM 


In coming before you today I should like 
to express what I know has been in the minds 
of all of us in the Federal Reserve System 
in preparing the answers to your question- 
naire. We have welcomed this opportunity 
to put down on paper our concepts of what 
our function is in the governmental struc- 
ture and in the economy. You gave us a 
heavy load of homework and we have all 
profited by it. I know that for me it has 
been more than a refresher course—it has 
been a liberal education in what I prefer 
to call reserve banking, rather than central 
banking operations. The task of preparing 
answers to the comprehensive and search- 
ing questions has been formidable and I will 
not pretend that I approached it without 
some reluctance. Now that the task is done 
and the results are published I realize how 
worth while has been the time and effort 
expended not only by those of us in the 
System but by the many others to whom you 
addressed questionnaires. Irrespective of the 
conclusions you may reach as a committee, 
you have assembled a body of information 
that I think will prove to be invaluable for 
a long time to all who are interested in 
the special problems of general credit con- 
trol and debt management. 

Beyond that, however, we have all genu- 
inely welcomed this inquiry. The Federal 
Reserve System is a servant of the Coneress 
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and, through you, of the people of the 

United States. Tou created it, you can 

abolish or change it. Our task is to carry 

out your will and it is our duty to lay before 
you all the facts at our command for which 
you ask and to give you our best judgment 
on these important matters (hearings, pp. 

73-74). 

A. L. M. WICGGINS, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
or DIRECTORS OP THE ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD Co. AND THE LOUISVILLE & NASH- 
VILLE RAILROAD Co.; FORMERLY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY; FORMERLY PRESI- 
DENT OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIA. 
TION 
The questionnaires and the answers that 

Were sent out and received, in my opinion, 
constitute the most valuable collection of 
thinking in the field of money, in money 
management, problems of debt management, 
and other collateral questions that I have 
found anywhere. 

I have read the entire 1,300 pages of this 
report since it was published about—since 
I got a copy about 10 days ago, and it is very 
instructive and illuminating, and I congratu- 
late the committee on the character of the 
questions (hearings, p. 220). 


Manion B. FOLSOM, TREASURER OF THE EAST- 
MAN Kopak Co.; CHAIRMAN, Boarp OF 
‘TRUSTEES, COMMITTEE FOR Economic DE- 
VELOPMENT 
Forward steps in money and debt policy 

during the past year have been due to im- 

proved appreciation of the fundamental 

issues. The investigation conducted by the 
subcommittee under Senator Dovctas made 

a major contribution to this improvement, 

We are confident that the present investiga- 

tion will make a similarly important con- 

tribution to better understanding and there- 

by to better policy (hearings, p. 296). 


J. CAMERON THOMSON, PRESIDENT, NORTHWEST 
BANCORPORATION; CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
MONETARY, FISCAL, AND DEBT Poricy, COM- 
MITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


We have found the problems of monetary. 


policy exceedingly difficult. The materials 

you have already published have demon- 

strated that the work of your committee 
will contribute a great deal to our study, 
and we are happy to participate in your 

investigation. f 

` . * * . 

We are confident that the work of your 
subcommittee, like the work of its prede- 
cessor subcommittee under the chairman- 
ship of Senator DovucLas, will be a major 
step In the development of a successful 

for the avoidance of serious infla- 
tion or depression. 
* . . eo . 

We were talking, before the hearing started, 
about how available these reports are going 
to be made. I think along the lines you 
are talking about these reports ought to 
get very widespread circulation. 
to get some for each officer in our corpora- 
tion. They put together a lot of valuable 
information and you have drawn out an- 
swers from people that have not been had 
in recent years. The record of the two 
hearings is the best source of information 
as to the developing monetary policies of 
the country and the value of these powers, 
and I believe they should get as wide a cir- 
culation as possible (hearings, pp. 296, 305, 
315). 

AUBREY G. LANSTON, PRESIDENT, AUBREY G. 
Lanston & Co., UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITY DEALERS 
Many have commented on the public serv- 

ice rendered by the committee’s publication 

of two volumes on the subjects of debt and 
money management, and on the exceptional 
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work of the staff headed by Dr. Murphy, 
and on the high quality of the replies, It 
is a real achievement (hearings, p. 389). 


Donatp B. WOODWARD, SECOND VICE PRESI- 
DENT, THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. OF 
New York 
I want to congratulate this committee and 

its staff director most warmly on the in- 

valuable information you have collected and 
published. Your two volumes are a classic, 
and they and the hearings enrich the litera- 
ture immeasurably. Everyone is in your 
debt. I am deeply honored to be asked to 
appear before a body that has so distin- 
guished itself (hearings, p. 602). 


WESLEY LINDOW, Vice PRESIDENT, 

Trust Co., New Yorx CITY 

You have made a fine contribution in 

publishing the two volumes based on the 

answers to your questionnaires on monetary 

policy and the management of the public 
debt (hearings, p. 629). 


Roy L. REIERSON, VICE PRESIDENT, BANKERS 
Trust Co., NEw York Cry 

The questions posed by this committee 
in its questionnaires were excellently de- 
signed to point up the issues encountered in 
the difficult task of determining debt man- 
agement and credit policies under infla- 
tionary conditions, and the answers will be 
an invaluable source book of material in 
this field for many years to come. The full 
and free exchange of ideas at these hearings 
is helping to illuminate some areas not 
wholly covered in the questionnaire and to 
discuss problems raised by some of the an- 
swers received. It is a privilege to be here 
(hearings, pp. 636-637). 


Irvine 


H. CHRISTIAN SONNE, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD, AMSINCK, SONNE & Co.; CHAIRMAN, 
Boann oF TRUSTEES, NATIONAL PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 
I welcome the broad-gaged examination 

of the problem, undertaken by this subcom- 
mittee. The material published in the back- 
ground volumes in itself is a treasure of in- 
formation and is very valuable for every 
student of the subject, 

At the request of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, the NPA sponsored 
a meeting on fiscal policy of a group of 
prominent economists from all over the 
country in September 1949. In October 
1951 we had a similar meeting on mone- 
tary policy. Each of these meetings re- 
sulted in a statement on which the major- 
ity of the participants agreed. I was pleased 
to note that the statement resulting from 
NPA’s October 1951 conference is included 
in one of the background volumes published 
by this subcommittee (hearings, p. 844). 


Subversive Groups in Politics—The Case 
of Hon. Thomas H. Werdel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 5, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, a patriotic 
citizen of California has forwarded a 
widely circulated piece of campaign lit- 
erature to me affecting Federal aid to 
education as an issue in Federal elec- 
tions. 

This campaign circular purports to be 
from a nonpartisan committee interest. 
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ed in Federal aid to education and sup- 
ports a candidate alleged to be in their 
corner against the Honorable THOMAS H. 
WERDEL, a most highly respected Mem- 
ber of the House from the Fourteenth 
Congressional District of California. 
The campaign literature unsigned lists 
13 committee members as nonpartisan. 
Of the so-called 13 named nonpartisan 
committeemen, 11 are either present or 
past members with official status in the 
California Teachers Association. One 
of the listed committee members, David 
Conley, is also listed as a director of the 
National Education Association. 

In the body of the letter, great stress 
is laid to the fact that a certain Arthur 
Corey, as State executive secretary of 
the California Teachers Association, has 
said that Mr, WerbEL’s congressional 
opponent is a friend of education. In 
the letter Friend of Education is in large 
type to differentiate from the phrase 
“Enemy of ec ication,” commonly used 
today by subversives to smear those who 
favor local responsibility instead of Fed- 
eral aid and control from Washington, 
Washington, of course, has no money 
unless it takes it from the folks back 
home who ought to keep it and manage 
their own education. 

Until July of 1950, the same Arthur 
Corey held an official position with the 
National Education Association here in 
Washington, D.C. At the same time he 
functioned as the State executive secre- 
tary of the California Teachers Associa- 
tion. I am advised that although the 
said Arthur Corey is still the State 
executive secretary of the California 
Teachers Association, he is also pres- 
ently serving in the capacity of vice 
president for membership of the Na- 
tional School Public Relations Associa- 
tion. The National School Public 
Relations Association is a department of 
the National Education Association. 
The same Arthur Corey was here in 
Washington about 2 years ago lobby- 
ing in the Congress in favor of the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill. It was 
defeated in the Education and Labor 
Committee because it would centralize 
control of our American public school 
system in the hands of a few unknown 
and left-wing individuals here in Wash- 
ington. We have had enough of corrupt 
controls from Washington. 

I have the honor of serving on the 
Education and Labor Committee with 
the Honorable Tuomas H. WIRD EL, of 
California. Mr. WIRD RET has a bill pend- 
ing before this House to provide educa- 
tional assistance to those States that 
need it because of their low income. 
Still the Federal aid lobby wants Wash- 
ington to give aid to all States so it can 
control all. WERDEL exposed the fact 
that there is no such thing as Federal 
aid to education in the well-to-do States. 
They get back less than the Federal 
Government would take from them. 
Besides that the Werdel bill provided 
that no low income State should get 
Federal aid without showing real effort 
to finance its own schools. Thus he op- 
posed the high pressure lobby tactics 
of the National Education Association to 
gain power over our whole American 
system of public education in Washing- 
ton, 
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All these groups like PAC, CIO enter 
politics to get special privileges and sub- 
sidies for themselves which means cen- 
tralized or socialized control in Wash- 
ington. The National Education Asso- 
ciation and the California Teachers As- 
sociation are to be found alongside of 
the left-wing socialist and sometime sub- 
versive elements who fight men like 
WERDEL. This case illustrates what is 
happening in all pressure groups organ- 
ized to raid the Federal Treasury and 
use the funds to socialize the American 
way of life. There is the housing group, 
the rent and price control group, the 
subsidy group. There are those who 
want to borrow under RFC. There is the 
foreign aid group and finally the Fed- 
eral aid to education group. 

All these groups come forward in each 
Federal election and put the candidates 
for the House of Representatives in the 
position of bidders at an auction. 
Whichever candidate bids higher is sup- 
posed to get the votes of the organized 
interested groups. 

All this has led me to introduce a reso- 
lution to limit the taxing and spending 
power of the Federal Government. If 
we limit the Federal Government’s 
power to tax and spend that will dry 
up these group raids on the Treasury. 
It will protect good men from the prom- 
ises of demagogs to give away the 
Capitol dome in return for votes to de- 
feat men like WERDEL. 

None of these issues are proper in Fed- 
eral elections under the Constitution 
which limits the functions of the Fed- 
eral Government. All such business 
should be left to the people in the coun- 
ties and States under the Constitution. 
Men who take that position are in my 
judgment our stanchest supporters and 
protectors of the American public 
school system. 

As a member of the California State 
Legislature WIRD EL, followed the right 
principle of aid to education, He sup- 
ported the Strayer bills where State as- 
sistance to the local school boards was 
made to those local boards which did 
not have sufficient tax income to pro- 
vide proper school houses and adequate 
teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. Speaker, let me refer to my re- 
marks made on July 26, 1947. As early 
as 1947 the National Education Associa- 
tion was spending $1,138,000 per year in 
lobbying this Congress for centralized 
control of education. I pointed out that 
the headquarters and personnel of the 
National Education Association were in 
1947 greater than the Republican and 
Democrat headquarters combined. At 
that time I quoted from the Journal of 
the National Education Association for 
February 1943, at page 35, The quota- 
tion established that the National Edu- 
cation Association, working through the 
executive secretaries of education asso- 
ciations of the States, would bring po- 
litical pressure to bear upon Congress- 
men, Senators, and governors to accom- 
plish the purpose of the National Edu- 
cation Association to get Federal aid. 
At that time I warned that planned po- 
litical activities of certain organized 
teachers were subversive to our Ameri- 
can school system. Some of those sub- 
versives were in the National Education 
Association. 


If there is any doubt in your mind that 
there is presently a subversive attack 
being made upon the American schools 
through the National Education Asso- 
ciation and misinformed teachers at the 
local level, and through other school 
fronts, I ask you to read the article by 
Irene Corbally Kuhn, in the June 1952 
issue of the American Legion magazine. 
The article says in part: 

One of the strongest forces today in prop- 
agandizing for a socialistic America is the 


hierarchy of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


To those who want to protect our pub- 
lic schools, this article in the American 
Legion magazine is very important read- 
ing. The American Legion article was 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
Thursday, May 22, 1952, by the Honor- 
able PauL W. SHAFER, of Michigan. The 
article points out the clever and well- 
thought-out smear tactics used by the 
subversives entrenched in the National 
Education Association against anyone 
who opposes them and their final so- 
cialistic plans. 

I want to make it clear that I agree 
with that portion of the speech which 
reads as follows: 

It must be stressed again that only a tiny 
fraction of educators is avowedly or covert- 
ly Communist. However, those who have 
arrogated to themselves all the perquisites 
of leadership and presume to speak for edu- 
cators as a whole are easy or willing prey 
for the Commies. Undoubtedly, one of the 
reasons such people fight so furiously any 
suggestion they may be wrong is because, 
were they to acknowledge it and clean house, 
they know they would be open to public 
ridicule and mistrust. They fear they might 
lose some fraction of the power now theirs 
by virtue of their early bold seizure of it, 


I know as you do, Mr. Speaker, that 
most of our 850,000 school teachers in 
America still believe in local control of 
schools just as Mr. WERDEL does. I know 
subversives using our teachers’ organ- 
izations are intent upon duping and de- 
ceiving the people in order to control 
with other such groups the next Con- 
gress. 

I am advised that a committee was 
recently established in the Senate to in- 
vestigate subversives under the chair- 
manship of the senior Senator from 
Nevada, is intending to investigate the 
political and subversive and deceptive 
activities of the National Education As- 
sociation and some of its supporters in 
the States working through State teach- 
ers organizations. I believe the vast 
majority of the membership of this 
House will agree that regardless of poli- 
tical party the courageous Members of 
this House who are patriotically standing 
for Americanism on our important com- 
mittees should be defended by this House 
from deception and political activities 
of subversives. This House through the 
Education and Labor Committee should 
investigate what I have disclosed today 
if the other body does not. This House 
and the State of California will lose a 
stanch supporter of good schools and 
real Americanism if deception defeats 
the Honorable Tuomas H. WERDEL from 
California. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to better 
understand what is happening politically 


through school organizations, I refer vou 
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to the well-documented speech of the 
Honorable Paul. SHAFER, entitled “Is 
There a ‘Subversive’ Movement in the 
Public Schools?” which was delivered on 
the floor of this House on March 21, 1952. 


Newspaper Editorial Says Legitimate Suc- 
cess Stories Overshadow Scandals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me so to do, Iam pleased to pre- 
sent to your attention and the attention 
of all of my distinguished colleagues the 
following editorial in the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Press-Telegram for Sunday, 
June 29, 1952. 

The editorial policy of this splendid 
newspaper is historically considered as 
Republican. I think it is not only sig- 
nificant that this timely editorial was 
written and publicized by the splendid 
editorial staff of this daily newspaper in 
the city of Long Beach, in the congres- 
sional district which I have now repre- 
sented for three terms, but to me it indi- 
cates, amongst other things, that very 
likely, some folks who are not registered 
in the political party which presently has 
the majority of Members in this Congress 
have begun to realize and comprehend 
that the emphasis upon, and publicity 
already given by many of those adverse 
to the present Democratic administra- 
tion have overplayed and overempha- 
sized their hand. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, the editor said that which is 
obviously true, to wit: 

The survey proved what most Americans 
must have known all along—that there is 
still abundant opportunity for the individual 
with constructive ideas, ability, and initia- 
tive; and that the classical formula for ap- 
plying these qualities to dynamic free enter- 
prise still yields rich dividends. 


But he likewise also could have de- 
clared something like this, to wit: That 
honesty, integrity and corruption is not 
a matter of political registration or affil- 
jation. It is a matter of individual 
forthrightness and righteousness or at- 
titude toward the performance of citi- 
zenship duties. It is a matter of indi- 
vidual integrity, or the lack of it. It is 
disservice to the destiny of our Nation to 
disseminate the propaganda that, be- 
cause a public official is a member of 
this political party or that political party, 
that such person is more corrupt than 
is a rival political party; or, that for the 
some reason, individuals who are regis- 
tered members of that political party 
are more corrupt than those who are 
members of the competing political 
party. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you that individ- 
ual indestructible integrity is the para- 
mount requirement of this modern, 
everyday life. The strains; the stresses; 
the temptations; the conflicts; the ten- 
dencies—these factors and others not 
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herein mentioned by me, are so chal- 
lenging the morale, integrity, righteous- 
ness, and the religious faith of folks at 
all levels of citizenship and in the per- 
formance of official duties in public of- 
fice, that it behoves us who are in pub- 
lic office, who are delegated as “public 
servants”, to work and “pray without 
ceasing” that we shall daily have an in- 
destructible integrity.” As I prefer to 
think of it, but in like manner those who 
are in private life, those who are at the 
grass roots of citizenship, must to the 
same degree and for the same purposes 
also daily “work and pray” that they 
may likewise be conscious of the pos- 
session of an individual, indestructible 
integrity. 

The square men of America are of 
more import to the destiny of our great 
Nation than are the square miles which 
are contained within our national geo- 
graphical boundaries. The sooner cit- 
izens at the “grass roots” raise their 
level of thinking and level of daily con- 
duct and attitude toward “public serv- 
. ice” and “public servants” to the point 
that their own ideas and ideals of public 
service makes it inconsistent for folks 
at the local level of livelihood to directly 
or indirectly seek to corrupt public offi- 
cials any place in our great Nation, the 
sooner the public officials whe are elected 
at or from the local community for any 
public office will be men and women 
with individual indestructible integrity. 
In making these brief remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not in any way seek to 
take away the great import and timeli- 
ness of the following pertinent and pow- 
erful editorial. I congratulate the 
writer upon it. 

Mr. Speaker, the fact is that the man 
who is a crook is never truly successful. 
He may temporarily accumulate money 
and other properties through his dishon- 
est conduct. But these material gains 
through dishonesty are but tinsel and 
tissue paper compared with the inde- 
structible worth and value which is aceu- 
mulated by honesty, by decency, right- 
eousness, by having both in private and 
public life also an indestructible in- 
tegrity. 

The editorial follows: 

Survey or LEGITIMATE Success STORIES 

OVERSHADOWS SCANDALS 

The United States of America is a land 
of opportunity despite obstacles in the form 
of controls, high taxes, and Government 
meddling which are erected before aspiring 
businessmen. A man with an idea and with 
energy to put it across can still succeed. 

Disclosures by the Kefauver committee 
and other congressional investigators, though 
useful, have tended to give a distorted pic- 
ture of business operations in midcentury 
America. 

Anyone who relied primarily on the com- 
mittee’s revelations might easily build up 
the notion that the typical success story 
of these times has for its central figure a 
shrewd but lawless operator who performs 
no useful function for society, gaining his 
ends by trickery, corruption and a willing- 
ness to use any other means in pursuit of 


the dollar. 
The same credulous observer might easily 


conclude, too, that this is the only way to. 


get ahead under private enterprise as now 
constitute. 

Fortunately, both of these false assump- 
tions have been thoroughly refuted in a 
comprehensive, if unofficial piece of research 


just completed. The results are announced 
by Fortune magazine, which undertook a 
survey of men who have made fortunes since 
1945. The survey proved what most Amer- 
icans must have known all along—that there 
is still abundant opportunity for the indi- 
vidual with constructive ideas, ability and 
initiative; and that the classical formula for 
applying these qualities to dynamic free en- 
terprise still yields rich dividends. 

Here are some typical examples of newly 
rich Americans cited by Fortune: 

A St. Louis man who started making a 
floor-cleaning detergent with an $8 copper 
kettle and a $25 steam boiler, now grosses 
$2,000,000. 

A southerner who started less than 4 
years ago in own kitchen, now does a $500,000 
business in frozen shrimp. 

A Texas builder of church furniture who 
barely made expenses until 1947 but had a 
$2,000,000 gross in 1951, with a 9-month 
backlog. 

Two Wisconsin men who, from an orig- 
inal investment of $10,000, now have a $l,- 
000,000 annual business making infants’ 
sleeping bags. 

The list could be extended into an almost 
endless variety of useful services and goods 
which, besides enriching the producer, have 
made life pleasanter for millions of consum- 
ers. Many of these newly successful busi- 
nessmen were among the 15,000 Americans 
who report incomes between $100,000 and 
$300,000 a year, the 50,000 who in 1948 had 
incomes from $50,000 to $100,000, or the 175,- 
000 who reported from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Congressional investigators performed a 
necessary service when they turned the spot- 
light on predatory persons who took ad- 
vantage of defective laws or slipshod ad- 
ministration to amass large sums almost 
overnight. 

But the above research results help ex- 
plode the myth that a man must be a crook 
to succeed financially in today’s world. Ac- 
tually, the shady characters are in the mi- 
nority, and despite many handicaps the 
gates of success are still open to honest men 
who have faith in themselves and the Amer- 
ican economic system. The gates will re- 
main open so long as the people retain faith 
in the system, instead of bowing to the so- 
cialistic theories which have characterized 
the thinking of the national administrations 
over the past two decades. 


Record of Armed Violence in Alaska 
Which Imperils Supplies for Air Bases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 25, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, how 
easily the efficient operation of our re- 
mote northern defense bases may be 
imperiled is strikingly illustrated in the 
record which I am today placing before 
the Members of Congress. 

Here we have a case in which armed 
mobs made up mostly of United Mine 
Workers, and directed by officials of that 
union, have taken the law into their 
own hands, destroyed property, defied 
the United States court, and prevented 
shipments of coal to the Ladd and Eiel- 
sen Air Force Bases in Alaska. 

This is a record I hope my colleagues 
will read. It comes from the employees 
and the owner of the Usibelli Coal Co., 
at Suntrana, Alaska, which supplies 
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more than 60 percent of the coal for the 
Air Force bases in Alaska. There is no 
labor trouble at this mine. Its employees 
are not on strike. They voted 25 to 1 
against affiliating with the UMW. 

Thus, the UMW has sought to force 
them to affiliate, has sent armed mobs 
to burn and demolish Usibelli property, 
has dumped loaded cars destined for the 
Air Force, threatened lives, and defied 
United States authorities. 

Both the company and the Usibelli 
employees have appealed to the highest 
Government officials in Washington for 
adequate police protection, 

Meanwhile, the air bases upon which 
we must depend for the protection of our 
northern frontier, have been prevented 
from receiving the coal which they must 
have for next winter's operation. 

Here is the record of a situation 
which should not have been permitted 
to happen, and certainly should not be 
permitted to he pen again: 

USIBELLI COAL MINE, INC., 
Suntrana, Alaska, June 7, 1952. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: This company has a coal mining 
operatlon at Suntrana, Alaska, and is the 
largest producer of coal in Alaska. We are 
under contract to the military for 208,000 
tons (over 60 percent of their requirements 
for Ladd and Eielsen Air Force Bases), 20,000 
tons to the Government's Alaska Railroad, 
and the power requirements for the city of 
Fairbanks (25,000 tons or more). 

Our operations have been stopped, sub- 
stantially since April 13, 1952, by illegal 
picketing. Mass pickets with threats of 
violence, have, since April 13, 1952, refused to 
permit our drivers to unload coal at our 
tipple on our own property. This continued 
in the face of a temporary restraining order 
issued April 15, 1952, and an injunction 
pendente lite issued April 28, 1952. 

The majority of the pickets are Healy River 
Coal Co. employees. Their negotiations 
with their employer broke down about March 
15, 1952, and they went on strike April 1. 
This strike was settled on May 2, 1952, so we 
held off contempt actions and attempts to 
ship until May 15, 1952, looking forward to 
no disturbance then. We have photographs 
of the riot picketing on May 15, 1952, 

Then contempt proceedings were started, 
and the matter reported to the United States 
marshall at Fairbanks as a riot. The marshal 
came to the property on May 20, 1952, and 
advised the pickets not only of their injunc- 
tion violation, but also of their violation of 
the riot statute. Shipping was then re- 
newed with peaceful picketing in a manner 
permitted by the court order. 

On Decoration Day, May 30, 1952, shipping 
was again stopped by mob picketing on our 
property. On the next night, May 31, 1952, 
the belts on the tipple were cut, fuse boxes 
tampered with (perhaps in an effort to start a 
fire), and five hopper-bottom railroad cars 
loaded with coal were dumped, On that 
same evening it is reported to us that at 
open union meeting among the Healy River 
Coal Co. union employees the burning of 
our tipple and the blowing up of our oil 
storage tanks was discussed. On the follow- 
ing Monday, June 2, our tipple power house 
was destroyed by fire, leaving ample evidence 
that the fire was set. 

Healy River Coal Co. promptly offered to 
supply us with power; but on June 5, 1952, 
after we had partly constructed the line, 
informed us that they would be unable to 
do so as their grievance committee had ad- 
vised them all their employees would walk 
out on a strike if they did so. 

The only issue is one of recognition. Our 
men do not belong to the United Mine 
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Workers, have not, are unwilling to so afili- 
ate, and have not been and are not now on 
strike. We have consistently offered to 
mediate, arbitrate, or conduct any election 
fairly supervised. My attorneys tell me the 
National Labor Relations Board will not hold 
an election; nor can any other Federal agency 
intervene. We have no legal recourse, except 
contempt proceedings against the union and 
their employees. My attorneys tell me that 
it will take a month to get such proceed- 
ings tried, and that meanwhile those in 
violation can be out on bail, and back 
picketing. 

There is no police force in Alaska except 
your United States marshals. We are over 
100 miles from the nearest community, Fair- 
banks, and are without any police officer of 
any kind. The United States marshal at 
Fairbanks advises that his office is not able 
to station a deputy here to protect our prop- 
erty and employees and to prevent or suppress 
the constant reoccurrence of riot tactics 
against our operations on our own property. 

We have refused, and will continue to re- 
fuse (even though it has cost us over $100,- 
000 to date to do so), to force our employees 
to join any union against their will. We 
have never refused any union representative 
free run of our camp to talk to our men, nor 
in any manner curbed that privilege. We 
have abided faithfully and fully with the 
laws of the United States, and we have taken 
every conciliatory step open to us, in reali- 
zation of the extreme importance of our 
production to the military in Alaska. 

We urge that we be immediately supplied 
with adequate police protection. If we are 
to observe our laws it is our privilege to re- 
quest others be required to do so. 

Unless such protection is promptly pro- 
vided operations must necessarily stop. Our 
operation is based on seasonal stripping— 
and for every 30 days we are shut down be- 
tween now and October the military in Alas- 
ka will end up about 75,000 tons short of the 
fuel needed to supply heat and power to its 
Alaska bases. There are no other mines in 
Alaska capable of expanding production to 
fill that loss. 

Please advise me of your decision by wire. 

Sincerely, 
USIBELLI Coat MINE, INC., 
By EMIL USIBELLI, 
President, 


HEALY, ALASKA, June 7, 1952. 
COMMANDING OFFICER, 
Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska: 

For want of adequate police protection 
Usibelli Coal Mine unable to ship coal to your 
base under its contract. United Mine Work- 
ers have successfully blocked shipments in 
violation of law and injunction and have 
successfully held up Government working- 
capital loan. Have requested Department of 
Justice to provide adequate police protec- 
tion and we urge you add to that your re- 
quest to the Attorney General that we be 
adequately protected. Mine must close soon 
if no relief and this will leave your base sub- 
stantially short of coal this winter. 

USIBELLI Coat MINE, INC. 
By EMIL USIBELLI. 

(A similar telegram was sent to the com- 
manding officer at Eielsen Air Force Base in 
Alaska.) 

HEALY, ALASKA, June 7, 1952, 
UNITED STATES Navy SUPPLY DEPOT, 
Seattle, Wash.: 

Due to delay in granting operating loan 
and blocking of shipments both caused by 
UMWA Usibelli cash and receivables now less 
than accrued tax liability. Need police pro- 
tection to resume shipping and receive 
ow. approval by RFC of working capital 
loan. I have written and wired Attorney 


General for police protection and urge you 
also to do so. Also prompt working-capital 
loan vital to stripping program. 
USIBELLI COAL Mixx, INC., 
By EMIL USIBELLI. 


SUNTRANA, ALASKA, June 8, 1952. 
Ernest GRUENING, 
Governor of Alaska, 
Juneau, Alaska: 

After your telegram to us on May 18, 
United States marshals arrived here, re- 
stored order and we were able to ship coal 
until May 30 when a mob stopped our trucks 
again. On June 2, the power plant supply- 
ing power to our tipple was burned down, 
It was obviously a set fire. The Healy River 
Coal Co. completed a temporary transmis- 
sion wire from their power plant to our 
tipple June 5, but were told by UMWA 
that if power were served to the Usibelli 
tipple they would strike the Healy River Coal 
Co. and as a result that company refused to 
furnish power and we have been unable to 
ship. Picketing is continuing and violence is 
openly threatened. We are not on strike, 
have no dispute with our employer, have 
never voted to join, UMWA. The only 
issue is whether we shall be compelled to 
join by violence. There is no police force 
here, and it is requested that police protec- 
tion be given us by marshals stationed here 
so long as the danger lasts. This telegram 
is authorized by a meeting of all employees 
and we respectfully ask for quick action. 

EMPLOYEES OF USIBELLI COAL MINE, Inc. 


HEALY, ALASKA, June 8, 1952. 
The SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This telegram is sent you by the em- 
ployees of Usibelli coal mine at Suntrana, 
Alaska. We have signed a letter to you in 
more detail which is being sent you today. 
We are producing over 200,000 tons of coal for 
the United States Air Force bases in Alaska. 
Shipment of this coal has been stopped by 
violence of United Mine Workers pickets. 
We are not on strike and have no contro- 
versy with our employer. The only issue is 
whether we shall be forced by violence to 
join United Mine Workers, We have repeat- 
edly voted not to do so, The UMWA em- 
ployees have boasted that they have blocked 
our employer's defense loan now on your 
desk. We cannot believe this. United 
States marshals restored order here May 20 
but did not stay. We were able to ship only 
until May 30 when mob picketing was re- 
sumed, Some pickets were armed. The 
night of May 31 belts in the tipple were 
slashed and five cars of Alaska Railroad coal 
which we had loaded were dumped. On 
June 2 the power plant supplying the tipple 
was burned by a set fire. On June 5 a tem- 
porary transmission line was completed but 
UMWA threatened to strike Healy River Coal 
Co. if it furnished power over it and tipple 
remains shut down. Portable power equip- 
ment is being installed and we are ready to 
resume shipments to the Air Force but are 
entitled to police protection. We are over 
100 miles from the nearest police force. We 
are telegraphing Governor of Alaska and At- 
torney General of the United States and ask 
you to urgently request that United States 
marshals be stationed here for our protec- 
tion for indefinite period. 

EMPLOYEES OF USIBELLI COAL MINE, INC. 

(A similar telegram was sent to the Sec- 

retary of Defense by the Usibelli employees.) 


HEALY, ALASKA, June 7, 1952. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This telegram is sent you by vote of the 
employees of Usibelli Coal Mine which is 
producing over 200,000 tons of coal vital to 
United States Air Force bases in Alaska, We 
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have been prevented from shipping coal by 
violence, including mass picketing by armed 
mobs in violation of a United States court 
injunction, beating of our men, dumping of 
loaded cars, sabotage of equipment, and de- 
struction of power plant by fire. These 
pickets are not employees of this mine but 
of Healy River Coal Co. and Evan Jones Coal 
Co. We are not on strike and have no dis- 
pute with our employer. The only issue is 
whether we shall be forced to join United 
Mine Workers which we have repeatedly 
voted not to do. Most of us belong to other 
unions. On May 20 United States marshals 
came here and restored order, but violence 
was resumed May 30 and the power plant 
burned June 2. We need police protection 
to enable us to ship to United States Air 
Force. We are over 100 miles from nearest 
police force, and it is essential that you in- 
struct United States attorney and United 
States marshal to station deputies here for 
an indefinite time. 
EMPLOYEES OF USIBELLI COAL MINE, INC, 


SuNTRANA, ALASKA, June 7, 1952. 
GOVERNOR OF ALASKA. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE. 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned em- 
ployees of Usibelli Coal Mine, Inc., at a meet- 
ing held on June 6, 1952, voted unanimously 
to make a protest directly to Washington 
regarding the work stoppage of our mine due 
to illegal picketing and violent action taken 
by members of the United Mine Workers 
of America, and appeal for police protection 
in order that we may resume working in a 
peaceful manner. 

On May 9, 1952, we held a meeting in which 
it was voted by secret ballot on the question 
of becoming affiliated with the UMWA. The 
vote resulted in 1 employee favoring affilia- 
tion, 25 against such affiliation, with 5 em- 
ployees not voting. This was the second time 
we had voted against joining the UMWA. In 
view of the addition of a number of new 
employees consideration was given to having 
another vote taken at the meeting of June 
6 on the question of affiliation with the 
UMWA. A motion was made by one of the 
new employees that the vote taken on May 
9 be allowed to stand reaffirming the posi- 
tion taken by the employees at the previous 
meeting. Such a motion carried with only 
one dissension. 

We are not on strike and have no dispute 
with our employer, nor any grievance re- 
garding conditions at the Usibelli mine. 
Neither the Healy River Coal Co. employees 
at Suntrana, nor the employees of the Evan 
Jones Coal Co., at Jonesville, are on strike. 
In other words, we are completely satisfied 
with the working and living conditions at 
our mine and the employees of the other 
companies mentioned are apparently satisfied 
with the existing relationship with their 
employers. Notwithstanding these circum- 
stances, the employees of the Healy River 
Coal Co. and the employees of the Evan 
Jones Coal Co., who are members of the 
UMWA, are attempting to force us to join 
the UMWA by threats and violence. The 
picket line includes agitators imported from 
outside the community. Certain of the pick- 
ets were equipped with firearms. In addi- 
tion to the threats of further violence, the 
agitators informed us that action had been 
taken by the UMWA to prevent approval of 
a Federal loan to the Usibelli mine now pend- 
ing before the Defense Solid Fuels Adminis- 
tration. 

On May 15 one of our group was severely 
beaten to the extent that he required med- 
ical attention from a doctor for several days. 
During the night of May 31 the hoppers of 
five loaded railroad cars were released, dump- 
ing the coal loaded by us on the ground, 
and at the same time the belts driving our 
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tipple were slashed, requiring replacement. 
On June 2 the power plant suppying power 
to our tipple was burned to the ground. In 
addition to such violence and damage to 
property, the agitators acted in defiance and 
violation of an injunction issued by the 
United States district court. 

We have taken the position that we are not 
opposed to the principles of unionism. We 
are, however, opposed to coercion and vio- 
lence, believing we should be permitted to 
exercise our own judgment and rights with 
respect to joining the UMWA, and be allowed 
the normal rights as citizens to pursue our 
occupation in a peaceful manner. In fact, a 
number of us are now members in good 
standing of unions other than the UMWA. 
The reason that certain of us are affiliated 
with other unions is because of the fact that 
the Usibelli mine is a strip mine and employs 
types and classifications of labor similar to 
that of a contractor, such as shovel oper- 
ators, dragline operators, tractor operators, 
drill operators, hydraulic men, mechanics, 
welders, etc., and in the case of most of us 
we have in the past, and probably will in the 
future, follow occupations other than coal 
mining. The Usibelli coal mine does not, in 
the majority, employ the same type of labor 
as that employed in an underground mine. 

On May 18 we advised Governor Gruening 
of the circumstances, with a request for pro- 
tection against violence. On May 20 sev- 
eral United States deputy marshals came 
to the mine and we began loading coal. 
During the time the marshals were here 
peace was maintained and we were allowed to 
load coal, and we continued to load coal for 
several days thereafter. On May 30 we were 
again stopped from loading by threats of 
violence and we have not loaded coal since 
then. On June 2 our power plant was de- 
stroyed as stated above. 

On the date of the power plant fire, the 
Healy River Coal Corp. agreed to supply 
power for our tipple from their power plant. 
We immediately began to construct a power 
line and otherwise make arrangements to 
connect our tipple with their plant. While 
in the process of doing this we were in- 
formed by the Healy River Coal Corp. on 
June 5 that their employees had stated that 
as soon as the Healy River Coal Corp. began 
supplying power to the Usibelli Coal Mine, 
they would shut the Healy River plant down, 
Consequently the Healy River Coal Corp. ad- 
vised the Usibelli Coal Mine that they could 
not supply the power. The Usibelli Coal 
Mine has since moved a small generating 
plant to the tipple and is prepared to sup- 
ly sufficient power to resume operating. 

We understand that our employer has a 
contract to supply something over 200,000 
tons of coal to the Alaska Air Force Base, in 
addition to contracts to supply the Alaska 
Railroad and the city of Fairbanks. The 
Air Force bases in interior Alaska are de- 
pendent upon production from the Usibelli 
mine for the large bulk of their coal require- 
ments for the forthcoming season, and like- 
wise our jobs depend upon the Usibelli mine 
resuming operations. 

We therefore appeal to the Governor of 
Alaska, the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, whichever of you 
has the authority and responsibility to di- 
rect the FBI, the United States marshal, 
and, if necessary, the Armed Forces of the 
United States to preserve order and protect 
us from violence and enable us to continue 
to earn our living in a peaceful and normal 
manner. Based on our past experiences 
mentioned above, it will undoubtedly be ne- 
cessary that such protection be maintained 
at our mine and at the camp of the Healy 
River Coal Corp. for an indefinite time. We 
believe we are entiled to such protection as 
American citizens. 


The necessity for quick and effective ac- 
tion cannot be sufficiently emphasized, and 
we request an immediate response as to 
what you propose to do. 

Respectfully, 
EMPLOYEES OF THE USIBELLI COAL 
Mixx, Inc. 


Audit Control of Bank Operations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, on 
June 2, before the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers’ Association, in Atlantic City, a very 
important paper was presented by Mr. 
Lester A. Pratt. Mr. Pratt is the author 
of several articles and is a nationally 
known specialist in bank examinations 
and fraud investigations. He is the 
author of a new book entitled “Bank 
Frauds: Their Detection and Preven- 
tion.” Mr. Pratt has based much of his 
analysis upon several thousand cases of 
bank embezzlements and frauds. 

The address entitled “Audit Control of 
Bank Operations,” which he delivered at 
the annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers’ Association, is so com- 
plete and enlightening that I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

I have been informed by the Public 
Printer that the manuscript will make 
approximately 44 pages of the RECORD, 
at a cost of $378. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


It has been reported by the FBI that the 
number of embezzlements in banks and sav- 
ings associations has increased 188 percent 
since 1946. The number of defaications re- 
ported in all insured banks for the past 6 
years reached a total of 2,765, each year show- 
ing an increase over the prior years. The in- 
crease for 1951 was 25 percent over 1950, 
This abnormal increase in bank embezzile- 
ments was confirmed by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation in a recent study, 
They termed it “startling” and called for re- 
doubled efforts on the part of bankers to cor- 
rect this deplorable situation. This study 
pointed out that of the 19 banks which the 
FDIC has rescued in the last 6 years, 16 
suffered from large embezzlements, Em- 
bezzlements have replaced substandard as- 
sets as the chief cause of serious banking 
difficulties in this country. 

Because of these “startling” disclosures, 
many of which were brought to light in your 
own State last year, the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers Association decided to take some positive 
action toward a possible solution of this 
troublesome problem which confronts every 
bank in our Nation. As one Philadelphia 
newspaper man once stated, “You cannot 
curtail crime by ignoring it.” After several 
conferences, it was decided to prepare and 
mail a detailed questionnaire on the subject 
of audit control of bank operations, to ali 
member banks. These questionnaires were 
mailed to 917 member banks and resulted in 
a very satisfactory response of over 40 per- 
cent. The information disclosed by these 
questionnaires has been used as the basis for 
this talk. 
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The questionnaire was divided into four 
major parts to determine the effectiveness 
of the banks’ internal audit control of bank 
operations and their exposure to fraud: 
I audit department, II internal controls, III 
internal audit procedure, IV directors’ exami- 
nations. 

The answers to the numerous questions 
were analyzed according to the size of the 


. banks replying: Group 1, one to five million 


deposits; group 2, five to ten million deposits; 
group 3, ten to twenty-five million deposits; 
group 4, twenty-five to fifty million deposits; 
group 5, fifty to one hundred million de- 
posits; group 6, one hundred million and up. 

As anticipated, the replies to the question- 
naire confirmed our opinion that our major 
problem is with the banks in the first two 
groups—those with deposits under ten mil- 
lion. Nationally, this group represent 89 per- 
cent of all banks. It also confirmed our 
opinion that banks in the first two groups, 
and even many of the larger banks, obviously 
rely on insurance idemnity as a substitute for 
protection against fraud rather than practice 
internal or external audits. Fidelity bond 
coverage is most certainly needed as a sup- 
plemental protection. For example, in 15 
banks throughout the country with deposits 
of twenty-seven million for the period 1946 
50 embezzlements totalled five and one- 
half million or $4,635,000 more than the 
surety bond coverage. The fidelity coverage 
carried by these banks actually exceeded by 
thirty thousand the ABA recommended cov- 
erage of nine hundred and thirty-five thou- 
sand. Moreover, during the period 1934 
49, 60 banks in 31 States had losses in ex- 
cess of 80 percent of their insurance cover- 


age. 

I think that these figures, showing how 
terribly short the fidelity bonds have fallen 
from saving banks from collapse, will startle 
more than one director. The habit persists 
in boardrooms of thinking that the embezzle- 
ment hazard has been made a matter of 
secondary importance through the purchase 
of adequate bonds, and that habit might be 
justified if the embezzlements of other days 
were to be the yardstick. Not so with the em- 
bezzlements of today. The sums stolen are 
so far in excess of the amount which the 
bonding company has agreed to make good 
that directors, of necessity, must look beyond 
the fidelity bond for the protection of their 
own good names and, perhaps, their personal 
fortunes. The time has come when the pre- 
ventive factor must receive directors’ inti- 
mate attention and the losses be thus 
averted or held to diminutive proportions. 
The embezzlement record of the last few 
years thrusts upon directors the responsi- 
bility of finding and installing such pre- 
ventive check. 

This brings the problem squarely before 
the directors of banks, because history re- 
veals a distinct tendency on the part of the 
courts to inquire, whenever a bank actually 
fails, what sort of supervision it has been 
receiving from its directors. Were they di- 
rectors in fact, or only in name? Did they 
make positive effort to know how well their 
bank was being conducted, or did they 
merely assemble at the occasional directors’ 
meeting and nod assent whenever they re- 
ceived the signal from the officers to do so? 
You may think that the bookkeeping and 
the auditing of a bank is primarily the con- 
cern of operating officers only, but on these 
occasions when the courts have inquired 
into the diligence or lack thereof on the 
part of the directors, they have never taken 
that attitude. They have felt that the di- 
rectors ought at least to have assured them- 
selves that proper auditing was in operation. 

I. AUDIT DEPARTMENT 

Nearly all the reporting banks in the first 
two groups with deposits of ten million or 
less indicated that they do not employ an 
auditor or a comptroller who docs the work 
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of an auditor. Even in the third group 
(ten to twenty-five million), nearly 60 per- 
cent of those reporting are without such an 
employee. 

Experience has demonstrated that banks 
in the second and third groups (five to twen- 
ty-five million) are of sufficient size to war- 
rant the employment of a full-time auditor. 
The usual reason for not employing some- 
one to fulfill this position is the expense 
factor. However, it is my opinion that the 
protection afforded by having an auditor 
make a continuous audit of the bank’s op- 
erations and prepare its tax returns out- 
weighs the expense factor. 

In the small bank where the volume of 
work does not warrant the employment of a 
full-time auditor, an external audit should 
be made by public accountants who are fa- 
miliar with banking operations, systems, 
and the law governing banks. 

In the majority of cases, it was found that 
the duties of auditor and comptroller were 
combined. Only in the group having de- 
posits in excess of one hundred million were 
these duties separated. Experience proves 
that these duties should be separated be- 
cause the functions of each office are funda- 
mentally different. If the comptroller is 
held responsible for the accounting activi- 
ties of a bank, he should not be placed in 
the position of auditing his own work or 
controlling the activities of the auditor. In 
other words, the bookkeeping and auditing 
functions should be separated for the pur- 
pose of internal control. For example, in 
one bank the comptroller-auditor concealed 
a shortage of approximately $350,000 for a 
period of over 15 years. Concealment was 
successfully effected during that period be- 
cause he controlled the auditing activities, 

It was interesting to note from the results 
of this survey that the majority of banks 
in all six groups stated that it was clearly 
understood that the auditor was responsible 
only to the directors. This is as it should 
be. The directors can then be confident that 
there is no interference, for some ulterior 
purpose, on the part of the operating officers 
with either the work or reports of the audi- 
tor and that their established policies are 
being followed, It should be the auditor's 
duty as well as privilege to offer criticisms 
and suggestions for the purpose of improving 
policies, procedures, and costs. There is 
reason for this status of free action in view of 
the numerous instances in banks wherein 
fraud has resulted in serious losses—all due 
to the fact that an auditor with full knowl- 
edge of an unethical situation was hindered 
or prevented from carrying out his duties 
because of the domineering influence of dis- 
torted authority. In one instance, the audi- 
tor, who did not report regularly to the 
board, reported to a principal officer his 
suspicions of an embezzlement. Further in- 
vestigation was taken out of the hands of 
the auditor and no report ever reached the 
directors. Later it developed that the princi- 
pal officer was short nearly $750,000. 

The majority of banks, with the excep- 
tion of the group having deposits in excess of 
one hundred million, reported that the audi- 
tor had action duties other than audit func- 
tions. There can be no real harm in an audi- 
tor performing other functions, provided 
they are not of an operating nature and so 
place him in the position of having to audit 
his own work. 

In my experience, failure of the auditor to 
protect the bank against fraud and directors’ 
liability was due in most instances to lack of 
adequate training in bank auditing. Most 
banks indicated that the auditor had at least 
some specific training in auditing and that 
he had attained his position by promotion 
through the various banking departments. 
This experience as a utility man is excellent 
background for a bank auditor. In addition, 
he should have a good imagination, an ana- 
lytical mind and be always alert to “routine 
blindness.” 


The auditor substitutes for operating em- 
ployees who are on vacation or sick leave, 
most banks reported, with the exception of 
those banks with deposits of more than 
$100,000,000. Of course, the ideal situation 
is to have the auditor perform only audit- 
ing work and have nothing to do with the 
operations of the bank. The work of absent 
operating employees should be handled by 
utility men or women who have no connec- 
tion with the auditing department. 

I can point to several different cases in 
which the auditor frequently took over 
the work of absent employees. Consequently, 
there was, in each instance, a definite break- 
down in the effectiveness of the audit pro- 
gram. Where personnel limitations prevent 
effective functioning of the auditor, the 
board should be put on notice. In one spe- 
cific case, this custom was the cause of a 
shortage. The auditor was otherwise en- 
gaged to such an extent that he did not have 
time to audit the interest income. How- 
ever, when an unusual situation arises, it 
may be both necessary and essential that 
the auditor, or one of his assistants, step 
into the breach to handle some operation 
in order that the bank may properly func- 
tion. The only trouble is that once the 
practice is started it becomes a habit and 
the audit work suffers accordingly. If such 
a practice is permitted, one should not lose 
sight of the fact that an auditor who might 
be inclined to be dishonest would be pro- 
vided with a perfect opportunity to steal. 

While all groups reported that inspection 
was made to determine the adequacy of the 
audit program and the work performed by 
the auditor, the one-to-five-million group 
reported “yes” by a narrow margin. This 
is a very important function and requires 
close attention on the part of the examining 
committee of the directors, or someone ap- 
pointed by this committee to act for it. 
Without an adequate audit program, tailored 
to its needs, the bank will have some ex- 
posure to fraud. But an adequate program 
is only the first step. This necessitates the 
auditor maintaining a running chart show- 
Ing the dates the completed audits were 
made of the various asset, liability, net worth, 
income, and expense accounts. The work of 
the auditor should be policed at intervals to 
see that the audit program is being carried 
out in a manner which will give the bank 
maximum protection against fraud and di- 
rectors’ liability. The curtailing of such 
a program for reasons of economy is danger- 
ous and ignores the fact that provision of 
adequate auditing is a necessary expense 
of doing business properly and safely. 

The response to the question, “Does the 
auditor verify loans, savings, and checking 
accounts by direct correspondence?” was 
rather disappointing. The majority of the 
banks reported no,“ with only the smallest 
and the largest groups answering favor- 
ably. 

When e.perience has definitely proved 
that approximately 60 percent of the bank 
embezzlements would, no doubt, have been 
detected if direct verification had been made, 
it is apparent that this is one of the most 
important operations in any well-designed 
audit program. 

Most of the reporting banks indicated that 
the confirmations sent out were checked as 
to names, addresses, amounts and were 
mailed by the auditor. This, of course, is 
an important operation and all accounts 
confirmed should be closely controlled by 
the auditor. There are many cases on rec- 
ord where confirmations were intercepted 
by the defaulter and altered to conceal his 
manipulation of certain accounts. 

All returns relating in any way to con- 
firmations should be delivered unopened di- 
rectly to the bank’s auditor or a member 
of the auditing committee. This may best 
be accomplished by giving a post-office box 
as a return address to which only the audi- 
tor or audit committee has access. 
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II. INTERNAL CONTROLS 


Any banker with red blood in his veins 
must be moved by two thoughts as he stud- 
ies the answers to the 13 questions relat- 
ing to internal controls. The first is that 
so many banks are willing to let employees 
live face to face with temptation all day 
long, week in and week out; the other is 
that so few banks have made a survey of 
their internal controls and really know 
whether these are what they should be. It 
is my opinion, based on a lifetime of contact 
with bank accounting, that your employee 
who goes astray is not a deliberate wrong- 
doer when he enters your employ, but is led 
along that path by constant reminders that 
embezzlement is so easy because accounting 
methods are so lax. Justice to employees 
requires that this laxity be taken out of 
the picture. As for failure on a bank’s part 
to have a survey made of its internal con- 
trols, that is hard to explain. Just because 
a system has been followed for years does 
not establish its value. A bank that fails to 
keep up to date in its accounting methods 
is just as much in the wrong as a business 
that fails to keep abreast of its competitors 
in efficiency. 

It is true that the majority of the re- 
porting banks stated that they have explored 
their internal controls. Only in the four 
smaller groups were there any answers in 
the negative. Instituting an efficient sys- 
tem of control of fraud in a small bank is 
in many respects more difficult than in a 
larger one. However, an analysis of fraud 
cases indicates conclusively that practical 
protective measures not found in many small 
banks are possible when thought is given 
to the matter. One important protective 
measure is to arrange the personnel duties 
so that too much authority is not given to 
one officer or employee. A high degree of 
protection is possible with little or no cost. 
Internal controls, once established, need not 
hamper the smooth functioning of the bank's 
operations. This is a problem that ought 
to stir the directors of the banks in the 
four smaller groups, since the answer to the 
problem is within their reach if they will 
but search for it, 

As the size of the bank increases so does 
the efficiency of systems of internal check. 
They reach the peak of efficiency only in the 
very large bank, 

The difficulty which sometimes arises in 
a small bank is that while the more im- 
portant fraud-control methods are well 
known, nothing is done about them because 
of the intimacy among the employees, in- 
ertia on the part of the management, or a 
plain deficiency in the knowledge of con- 
trols. It is much easier to say “I know what 
should be done” than it is to do it. 

Perhaps one of the most important ques- 
tions to be answered by the reporting banks 
was the one dealing with the survey of op- 
erations to determine the bank’s exposure 
to fraud. With the exception of the first 
group (one to five million), the majority re- 
ported that such a survey had been made. 
Unfortunately, the small-bank group is 
where such a survey is most needed. This 
problem might be approached by asking 
these questions: Where are the weak links 
in the bank’s defense against fraud? What 
should be done to overcome these exposures 
to fraud? 

If you were to review a thousand case 
histories on bank embezzlements, you would 
find that they fall into familiar patterns. 
They show all too conclusively that the em- 
ployee who goes astray has been living con- 
stantly in an atmosphere of laxity, He dis- 
covers that the abstraction of money is so 
easy and his own needs lead him to his fall. 
In general, they may be grouped into what 
is termed the “big seven,” representing the 
various ways in which crimes of this nature 
are carried on, They include: (1) Misap- 
propriation of money or property before it is 
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properly recorded; (2) misappropriation of 
income; (3) manipulation of expenses; (4) 
tampering with the bank's or customer’s 
assets; (5) acting beyond the authorization 
of the management; (6) forging instruments 
or making fictitious entries; (7) irregular 
bookkeeping entries. 

Every small bank, and many large ones, 
too, are exposed to one or more of these 
methods. The simplest and easiest way to 
determine your own bank's exposure to fraud 
is to follow a very definite survey program. 
If such a program is followed and the re- 
sults are acted upon intelligently, you can 
rest assured that your exposure to fraud will 
be minimized. There is a danger, however, 
in following a program designed to cover 
banks as a whole. In other words, there can 
be no set program or formula which will 
meet the requirements of every bank, No 
two banks are exactly alike. 

Who should handle the actual work of 
making the survey. Obviously, he should be 
a person well acquainted with the bank's 
operations. In a small bank, the cashier 
would probably be the most logical person 
to conduct this survey. If a bank employs 
well qualified auditors to make their annual 
examinations, the work should be assigned 
to them. This survey, however, should be 
treated as a separate assignment rather 
than as a part of the annual examination, 
for it is difficult to combine the work of the 
two operations, 

I do not wish to leave this part of my re- 
marks without emphasizing the fact that the 
annual audit is not enough as a protective 
measure and that a survey of the working 
controls and prompt adoption of the changes 
which the survey shows are needed, is the 
one assurance you can get that the audit 
really does reveal the condition of your bank, 
The audit provides a picture as of the moment 
but the working controls give assurance that 
that picture will be maintained. With poor 
internal controls, the audit can produce less 
than the desired result. 

Now I wish to say something about dual 
controls because there is no magic in that 
expression. If dual controls are not main- 
tained, then the situation continues to keep 
the employee face to face with temptation. 

Dual control of the bank’s securities is 
maintained predominantly by the banks in 
all six groups. In the four smaller groups, 
there were some banks which reported that 
no dual control is maintained. A majority 
of the banks in the smallest group maintain 
no dual control over collateral and safe- 
keeping items; some banks in the next larger 
group reported likewise. 

Wherever dual control is practical, it should 
be maintained. In a recent case where dual 
control was not in effect, an officer released 
warehouse receipts and converted pledged 
merchandise to his own use, causing a sub- 
star tial loss to the bank. 

Prevention of fraud in the safekeeping 
department may be accomplished, or reduced 
to a minimum, by dual control. Both the 
system of duplicate number receipts and dual 
control are essential to adequate control. If 
adequate records are not maintained, no 
amount of auditing will disclose the absence 
of items which have been left with the bank 
for safekeeping. 

Replies to the question relating to whether 
or not each teller is assured that no one other 
than himself has access to his cash at the 
window were rather disappointing from the 
banks comprising the three smaller groups. 
Only one group in the larger size banks re- 
ported that their tellers had such protection. 
Protection at the window is most important 
for the teller. This was brought out in the 
analysis of 671 irregularities reported in in- 
sured banks during 1951. Out of that total, 
175 involved currency manipulation of one 
type or another. In most instances, these 
irregularities were chargeable to the teller. 
However, there were a number of cases where 


the responsibility for the loss could not be 
traced because of the laxity in handling the 
cash. 

Some employee may, for instance, obtain 
cash from the money cart of a careless teller, 
or an officer or another employee might enter 
the teller’s cash locker before or after bank- 
ing hours. In the absence of tellers’ ma- 
chines, a proof-clerk might destroy his own 
check which had been cashed by the teller 
during the regular course of business. If 
employees are permitted to loiter in a teller's 
cage, it is a simple matter for any one of 
them to abstract bills while the teller is 
engaged with a customer. 

The tellers should be provided with suit- 
able working space and should be protected 
insofar as it is possible from the dishonesty 
of the public as well as that of the other 
employees of the bank through the instal- 
lation of adequate equipment to safeguard 
his cash. The term “equipment” includes 
tellers’ cages, counters, and machines. 

Many banks still use the old style cage 
having a grill door which can be locked in 
the teller's absence, but few of the banks 
having the newer low-type counters can pro- 
vide protection to the teller from the other 
tellers or employees gaining access to a 
teller's cash and records during his tem- 
porary absence. It may be more than just 
a coincidence that mysterious disappearance 
of cash has increased with the increased use 
of new style counters, 

Banks with the new style counters may be 
interested in a recently developed counter 
unit that has a roll top which can be pulled 
down and locked whenever a teller leaves his 
window. 

A large majority of the banks except those 
in the first group reported favorably with 
reference to the protection of the cash in 
the vault. Approximately 70 percent in the 
first group (one to five million) reported that 
someone other than the teller had access 
to his vault cash. 

Each teller should be provided with an 
individual locker in the money vault having 
dual combinations for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the cash for which he is responsible, 

Most of the banks in the first group re- 
ported that an employee whose duty it was 
to reconcile statements received from cor- 
respondent banks also had the authority to 
withdraw or transfer funds or authorize 
charges in these accounts. This was true, to 
some extent, in the next three groups of 
larger banks. Only in the last two groups, 
tne largest banks, was there a separation of 
these duties. 

These accounts should not be reconciled 
by any one having authority to withdraw 
transfer funds from such accounts or make 
charges against them, There have been sev- 
eral recent cases in which these accounts 
were manipulated with disastrous effects to 
the banks involved. Most of these cases in- 
volved kiting among the correspondent banks 
and the embezzlements were concealed over 
a period of years. 

Definite policies appear to exist in prac- 
tically all the banks with respect to the au- 
thority of officers to buy and sell securities 
and to make loans. This is a most favorable 
situation for such policies guide the execu- 
tive management and control their activities 
in operations of this type. The responsibility 
for the internal control feature of these op- 
erations must of necessity rest with the board 
of directors, whose duty it is to formulate 
such policies and see that they are enforced. 

As was to be expected, only in the first 
group of banks (one to five million) was 
the report unfavorable with reference to com- 
mercial tellers having access to depositors’ 
ledgers or having anything to do with the 
bookkeeping work. Approximately 25 percent 
of the banks in the second group (one to five 
million) reported likewise. Only in the large 
banks are the tellers prevented from han- 
dling bookkeeping duties. 
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While tellers should not have access to de- 
positor’s ledgers, small banks find it diffi- 
cult to divorce tellers’ and bookkeepers'’ du- 
ties entirely. However, careful consideration 
of a bank’s individual problems usually dis- 
closes some means whereby the attendant 
dangers of overlapping duties may be les- 
sened. This may involve closer supervision 
and careful check of the bookkeeping work 
performed by the teller and the frequent 
changing of the particular bookkeeping as- 
signments of the teller to avoid his having 
control of certain depositors’ accounts over 
an extended period of time. 

But please note that this problem exists— 
this overlapping of tellers’ and bookeepers’ 
activities—and that the search for the way 
out should be a present problem, not one for 
consideration at some convenient future 
date. 

To some extent, except in group six 
(100,000,000 and up), the commercial tellers 
assist in the preparation of and/or delivery 
of depositors’ statements. The banks in the 
first group, of course, showed the greatest 
percentage. 

Difficult as it may be in the small banks, 
an effort should be made to prevent tellers 
from manipulating customers’ accounts. 
Statistics indicate that losses from the mis- 
appropriation of customers’ deposits occur 
with greater frequency than losses resulting 
from any other type of fraud committed by 
tellers. Practice indicates that it cannot be 
prevented under old-type methods of bank- 
ing or detected by any form of examination 
which is made without a complete verifica- 
tion of the accounts of the depositors. 

The teller usually commits this type of 
fraud by selecting the deposit of a customer 
whose banking habits are well known to him 
and whose account is sufficiently inactive to 
permit the diversion of funds to his own use 
with the least possible chance of detection, 
If he does not have access to records outside 
his cage he will very probably conceal his 
misappropriation by withholding a deposit 
from the day's business and until such time 
that he is, for one or more reasons, frightened 
into making restitution. Ordinarily, resti- 
tution is made by withholding another de- 
posit of an amount equal to or greater than 
the deposit previously withheld, misappro- 
priating the difference, if any, and placing 
into the work the original deposit ticket, or 
copy thereof, bearing a more recent date. 
Using this procedure, commonly known as 
“lapping,” the teller continues in nearly 
every instance to increase his shortage until 
the crime is discovered. 

By far, the majority of banks in all groups 
reported that the savings tellers do not hold 
passbooks for depositors. All banks should 
discourage their depositors from leaving 
their passbooks at the bank. The practice 
is considered a poor one and is regarded by 
bankers themselves as unsatisfactory and 
troublesome. 

Any passbooks which the bank is forced 
to hold should be regarded as safekeeping 
items. In any event, they should be pro- 
tected by placing them under the dual con- 
trol of officers. If this is not practical, 
the custody and control of an officer is 
recommended. 

The trend appears to be against the ro- 
tation of employees in most of the banks, 
in the majority of banks the second group 
(5 to 10 million) only, was the report fa- 
vorable and that by a narrow margin. 

Rotation of employees, wherever practi- 
cal, has its advantages from the standpoint 
of internal control. Where rotation is prac- 
tical, a chart or running record should be 
maintained. 

By far, the majority of banks in all six 
groups reported that vacations were com- 
pulsory for every officer and employee. 
Lowever, approximately 20 percent of the 
banks in the first group reported that vaca- 
tions were not compulsory. This is the 
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very group which should insist upon such a 
policy. This is especially true of bookkeepers 
and tellers whose vacations should overlap 
the period of statement preparation and 
mailing or, in the case of savings, the in- 
terest date. There are case histories too 
numerous to mention of embezzlements con- 
cealed over a long period which would have 
been exposed in their early stages had the 
defaulter been compelled to take a vacation. 
This is especially true of the so-called “one- 
man” bank where the management is domi- 
nated by one individual who is “too busy” 
to take a vacation. 

All banks should require each officer and 
employee to take a vacation. The redis- 
tribution of work among the employees as a 
result of vacations helps all employees to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the operations of 
the bank and permits a thorough check of 
the absent employee’s work. The employee 
who takes a vacation usually benefits from 
improved health and a fresh attitude toward 
his work. 

An average of approximately 75 percent of 
the banks in all groups reported that inac- 
tive accounts (time and demand) were seg- 
regated and kept under separate controls. 
Only the banks in the 25 to 50 million de- 
posit group reported 100 percent that their 
inactive accounts were so controlled. 

Dormant or inactive deposit accounts are 
a source of trouble and expense in nearly 
every bank and have long been a fertile field 
for speculation, The segregation of these ac- 
counts is recommended to make dishonest 
manipulation of them more difficult and to 
assist the bank in controlling them. It is 
also advisable that the inactive accounts 
be placed under lock and the dual control of 
officers. 

The majority of the banks réported that 
inactive accounts were under dual control 
with the exception of 52 percent of the small 
banks in the first group who reported un- 
favorably. As a whole, the survey indicated 
that a rather large percentage of banks in 
all groups do not employ dual control of 
such accounts. 


III. INTERNAL-AUDIT PROCEDURE 


I come now to the third part of the ques- 
tionnaire consisting of 12 questions relating 
to the internal-audit procedure. I cannot 
too strongly urge that every board of direc- 
tors make this subject of internal-audit con- 
trol a topic of discussion at one of their 
earliest meetings. 

Sixty percent of the small banks in the 
first group reported that they followed some 
regular internal-audit procedure and this 
percentage increased progressively in the 
next three groups until it reached 100 per- 
cent in the last two groups. You can see 
how thoroughly convinced are the larger 
banks that this feature of the bank’s opera- 
tions is of primary importance. 

The internal audit work should be prop- 
erly scheduled and performed or supervised 
by the auditor or members of the examinirg 
ccmmittee. In the first group, comprising 
the smallest banks, 57 percent reported that 
this recommendation was followed, with the 
second and third groups reporting 56 percent 
and 79 percent, respectively. The remaining 
three groups, as was expected, reported 100 
percent. 

Except in the first group, the majority of 
the banks reported that operating officers 
and employees assisting in some phase of the 
internal audit were used only on work with 
which they had no other contact. Ard this 
is as it should be. This is difficult in the 
small bank but in nearly every case some 
practical plan may be worked cut. If such 
a plan is not practical and does not afford 
reasonable protection, the only solution is 
to have the audit work performed by certi- 
fied public accountants familiar with this 
type of examination. 

Unannounced counts of tellers’ cash and 
vault cash with reasonable frequency is a 
gocd safeguard in any bank, regardless of 


its size. A report of such counts should 
be made currently to the examining com- 
mittee, including the information concern- 
ing the cash items discovered. To report to 
a single officer is not sufficient, whoever that 
Officer may be. 

The survey indicated an extremely favor- 
able situation relative to balancing loans 
and examining related collateral. This, how- 
ever, is only one step in preventing fraud 
in loans and the related collateral. The pro- 
cedure should include mailing confirmations 
to borrowers, either complete or selective. 
In this latter operation, the survey indi- 
cated a decided trend against confirmations, 
except in the sixth, or largest group. No in- 
ternal or external audit can be effective 
without a direct verification of loans with 
borrowers. 

Practically all banks in every group re- 
ported that securities owned were examined 
and balanced to controls. Most of the re- 
porting banks, no doubt, are members of the 
Federal Reserve System and keep most or 
all of their owned securities with the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank in their district. In other 
banks, part or all of these securities may be 
kept by the respective correspondent banks. 

A list of securities on deposit with other 
institutions, for various purposes, should be 
requested at the date of the audit. The re- 
plies to this request should be thoroughly 
checked. Upon completion of the verifica- 
tion of the securities, the entries for the pur- 
chases and sales should be audited through 
the use of brokers’ invoices or bankers’ ad- 
vices. This applies to both the principal and 
the interest. All entries to amortize prem- 
iums or to write off losses should be traced 
to the undivided profits account. If any 
securities are in transit at the time of the 
audit, the details should be carefully listed 
and the matter followed up to see that they 
are properly accounted for. 

It was good to note that both checking 
and savings accounts were balanced to the 
general ledger controls by nearly 100 percent 
of all reporting banks. The vast majority 
made this proof on a monthly basis. Again, 
this is but one step in the audit of these 
accounts. Unless the balances of these ac- 
counts are confirmed with the depositor, lit- 
tle has been accomplished. Only the large 
banks the last two groups, gave satisfactory 
reports that these accounts were verified 
by mail directly with the depositors. Very 
few banks in the other four groups reported 
that they verified balances. 

Fundamentally, the purpose of a system of 
external check is to compare certain records 
of the bank with those of the borrower and 
the depositor. No audit can be considered 
effective or complete unless such a com- 
perison is made. This is true regardless of 
how good a system of internal check is used 
in a bank's operations. Some criticism has 
been voiced upon occasion because of its 
cost. While there is some expense attached 
to this auditing operation, it is small when 
compared with its advantages in the detec- 
tion and prevention of fraud. When deposits 
and loans comprise the two major items on 
the balance sheet, no audit can be considered 
sound or effective unless it sufficiently checks 
the accuracy of the bank’s records. The 
preparation of trial balances of loans and 
depositors’ acccunts and the comparison of 
the totals cf such runs with the related gen- 
eral ledger control account cannot be con- 
sidered an audit of these two major balance 
sheet items. This is confirmed by the fact 
that if there is one single explanation of 
the scores of bank defalcations, which are 
the most embarrassing challenge to the 
American banking record tcday, it is the 
ease with which the manipulation of loan 
and deposit accounts escapes detection until 
the loss has increased to such proportions 
that it cannot be successfully concealed. 

The question of whether the “positive” or 
the negative“ form of confirmation should 
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be used in a particular case calls for the 
exercise of judgment, after taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances surrounding 
the nature and number of accounts being 
examined. The “positive” method always 
should be used in verifying accounts such 
as securities held for safekeeping by some 
other institution or pledged to secure funds 
on deposit or bills payable. This method 
should also be used in verifying travelers’ 
checks. On the other hand, the “negative” 
type of confirmation will meet the generally 
accepted auditing standards. Both the 
“positive” and “negative” methods are usual- 
ly employed upon the same engagement— 
the “positive” as to accounts where a definite 
reply may be deemed desirable and the 
“negative” as to accounts where this con- 
sideration does not apply. 

Approximately 75 percent of the banks in 
all six groups reported that dual posting was 
used for demand deposits. Iam glad to note 
that there are so many advocates of the dual- 
posting system. Such a system, if properlz 
operated, provides an effective internal 
check. In other words, no individual ledger 
bookkeeper should be permitted to post the 
statements which relate to his or her ledger. 
Whether dual or single posting is used, the 
bookkeepers should be rotated. Frequent 
rotation is one of the most effective ways 
to prevent fraud, in the absence of collu- 
sion. Vacations spent away from the bank's 
premises should be mandatory. Taking a 
vacation of a day or two at a time gives little 
opportunity for discovery of fraudulent ac- 
tivities of a bookkeeper. 

The majority of banks, except those in the 
first group, indicated that accruals of income 
were proved. Only 36 percent of the small 
banks reported favorably. 

Employees frequently prey upon the bank's 
earnings by understating the income re- 
ceived. They have on occasion obtained 
funds for their own use by overstating in- 
terest rebates. 

In one bank, an assistant cashier had com- 
plete charge of the loans. When preparing 
the general ledger tickets at the close of a 
day's business, he would understate the total 
interest income received and remove a like 
amount of cash from his cash drawer. Usu- 
ally, the amount of the interest varied in 
accordance with the total income collected, 
but rarely exceeded $10 a day. Smaller 
amounts were frequently obtained by enter- 
ing false charges to the interest income ac- 
count for interest rebates on notes paid be- 
fore maturity. 

A properly operated accrual system is, of 
course, the most effective method of detect- 
ing this type of fraud, and it is equally effec- 
tive as a means of prevention. In the ab- 
sence of a good accrual system, the only 
manner in which the loss of earnings from 
this source can be ascertained with any 
degree of accuracy is a detailed audit of 
income. 

Nearly every bank in all six groups reported 
that the footings of the expense book were 
proved and the items examined for authen- 
ticity. This is an important operation to be 
performed in every bank regardless of its size 
because fictitious charges to operating ex- 
pense are a method frequently employed to 
embezzle bank funds. Such charges may 
represent small amounts, but in the aggre- 
gate over a period of time, they usually com- 
prise a sizable sum. Experience has dem- 
onstrated that lack of internal control and 
proper directors’ examinations are princi- 
pally responsible for the failure to detect or 
prevent this type of embezzlement. 

Overstatement of charges to expense and 
the abstraction of cash for the difference 
between the actual amount of the expense 
and the amount of the charge is often re- 
sorted to. Another method frequently used 
is the overpayment of invoices and the mis- 
appropriation of the refund when it is re- 
ceived by the bank. 
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Padding of payrolls is probably the one 
method which is most used. This method, 
together with the payment of salaries to fic- 
titious persons, caused approximately one- 
third of the cases involving concealment of 
embezzlements in operating expense which 
have been discovered. 

Detection of irregularities in the bank’s 
operating expense may be accomplished by 
auditing the expense vouchers at frequent 
intervals, comparison of expenses with prior 
periods, and with budget figures. Any ab- 
normal increases should be investigated. 

Prevention of embezzlements may be ac- 
complished by placing the disbursements for 
operating expenditures under dual control so 
that no one employee will have entire charge 
of this function. All expenditures, except 
those covering petty expenses, should be 
made by means of an expense check, signed 
by an officer. 

The problem of controlling operating ex- 
pense is not a difficult one, even in the small 
banks where embezzlements of this type 
occur most frequently. In many cases, the 
expense distribution book is the worst kept 
record in the bank and supporting vouchers 
covering expenditures are difficult to locate 
for audit purposes. In my opinion, no bank 
is so small that some effective system cannot 
be worked out to control properly the oper- 
ating expenditures, 

IV. DIRECTOR’S EXAMINATION 

I turn finally to two matters on which I 
find, from the answers to the questionnaire, 
that there is considerable loose thinking. 
One is the problem of the outside auditor. 
Figures seems to indicate that—particu- 
ularly among the small banks—there is a 
distaste for inviting him to go through the 
records of the bank. I think this is wholly 
in error and waves aside what can easily 
be an important element of protection. The 
other loose thinking is on the subject of 
directors’ examinations. The idea of such 
examinations is good but such audits must 
include the surprise visit and the directors 
pereme nas must be in the driver's seat all 

of the time and not merely onlookers at 
the audit. If officers are to have anything to 
do with this particular activity, it should be 
in a minor capacity. 

It appears that in approximately 90 per- 
cent of the banks in the first three groups 
with deposits from one to twenty-five million, 
examinations are made at least annually 
by the directors. In making these examina- 
tions, the majority of banks in all groups 
reported that active officers and employees 
do not perform the major share of the work 
with the directors merely looking on. How- 
ever, in the banks in the first four groups 
(one to fifty million), it is apparent that the 
directors act as observers and take little or 
no active part in the examination. 

The majority of the banks in all six groups 
indicated that where certain employees 
or officers ‘assist the directors in making 
these examinations, they are selected be- 
cause of their audit experience or training. 
This, of course, is important, for it largely 
determines the quality of these examina- 
tions. 

In all six groups, the majority of the banks 
reported that they follow a comprehensive 
audit program in making directors“ exam- 
inations. In such a program, the methods 
should be varied in order to reduce op- 
portunity for manipulation to a minimum 
and to obtain the maximum benefit as to 
a deterrent against fraud. Many misapplica- 
tions in the past have been successful for the 
reason that the auditor’s program was too 
well known by the employees. Audit sched- 
ules must be held confidential as to time 
and methods; and work papers, controls, etc., 
must be properly protected against theft 
or alteration. Numerous disclosures have 
been spoiled by carelessness in this respect, 
In this connection, too, it is quite unneces- 
sary and inadvisable for the auditor to fur- 


nish explanations or reasons for certain 
audit procedures to officers or employees. As 
previously stated, a comprehensive audit 
program tailored to fit the individual situa- 
tion is most essential, if anything like a 
reasonably good examination is to be made. 

Many banks are availing themselves of 
the services of a public accountant, experi- 
enced in bank auditing, to survey their needs, 
establish an audit program and police the 
work of the internal auditor at least once 
a year. 

Unfortunately, many of the banks in the 
first four groups reported that these exami- 
nations were purely perfunctory, with the 
directors relying upon the State and national 
bank examiners to uncover evidence of fraud. 
Fortunately, the majority reported other- 
wise. The management of small banks de- 
pends upon the examinations made by Gov- 
ernment supervisory agencies, ignoring the 
fact that such examinations are largely an 
appraisal of certain assets and to see that 
there have been no violations of the banking 
law. This fact is well presented by Thomas 
P. Kane, a former Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, in his book, The Romance and 
Tragedy of Banking: 

“Bank examiners, however, are not bank 
auditors. Unfortunately, the distinction 
between an examination and an audit is 
seldom recognized in the criticisms of exam- 
iners when banks suffer losses through dis- 
honesty or other cause which have remained 
concealed for some time. ux. discovered by the 
examiner, through several successive exam- 
mations. A bank that may be thoroughly 
examined in 1 or 2 days could not be com- 
pletely audited in less time than 1 or 2 weeks, 

“Every bank in the system should receive 
a thorough audit at least once a year by 
qualified accountants not connected with the 
management of the bank in any way. Many 
of the best banks have such audits regularly 
made.” 

The majority of the banks in the first 
group reported that the time and scope of 

the examination were not determined solely 
by the directors without the knowledge of an 
officer or employee. While the majority of 
banks in the other groups reported the op- 
posite, the margin was not very great. This 
is not a satisfactory approach. If an exami- 
nation is to be at all effective, no officer 
or employee should have any foreknowledge 
of its scope or date, Also the auditor should 

ave complete freedom to examine any de- 
partment or section of bank routine without 
previous officer consultation. 

Public accountants appear to be unpopular 
with the small banks making up the first 
group. Approximately 80 percent of these 
banks have never had an audit made by a 
public accountant. The banks in the next 
two groups reported that less than 50 per- 
cent of them were audited by public ac- 
countants. 

The most direct and effective approach to 
the small bank audit problem is to have an- 
nual or semi-annual examinations made by 
cortified public accountants, specializing in 
bank audits, This is necessary because of 
the difficulties encountered in esta 
an effective system of internal control in 
small banks, combined with the usual in- 
effective examinations made by directors. 

The accountants should be selected with 
considerable care, for it requires not only 
banking experience but a thorough knowl- 
edge of State and Federal banking laws. It 
also requires a sufficient bank-trained staff 
to cover and control all phases of the bank- 
ing operations while the audit is in progress, 
Such an examination, if properly conducted, 
will take the place of perfunctory examina- 
tions made by directors and will give more 
adequate protection to both the manage- 
ment, directors, and depositors. Further- 
more, the selection of the auditor should not 
be made by an officet but by the examining 
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committee of the board of directors to whom 
the auditor should alone be responsible. Too 
many instances have come to light of audits 
rendered inefficient because the chosen out- 
side public accountant was the selection of 
an erring officer. 

Where public accountants were employed 
by the reporting banks, approximately 90 
percent of the examinations were made on 
an annual basis, The balances were made 
on a semiannual basis. 

The average annual cost of these audits 
indicated they must have been rather super- 
ficial, if they were made without assistance 
of the bank’s employees. The majority of 
the banks in all groups reported by a wide 
margin that bank employees did not assist 
in making such examinations. In nearly 
every group, the majority of banks reported 
that loans and discounts, demand and time 
deposits were not confirmed with the bank’s 
customers during these audits. While veri- 
fication is not an expensive procedure, it 
perhaps explains to some extent the small 
cost of these annual audits. As previously 
stated, these accounts represent the largest 
and most vulnerable items on the bank’s 
balance sheet. It is in these accounts that 
the major portion of all embezzlements is 
concealed. Running trial balances of notes, 
time and demand deposits gives little pro- 
tection from the standpoint of fraud. Usu- 
ally direct verification of these accounts is 
eliminated from the accountant’s audit pro- 
gram by the employing bank. In other 
words, the program which the auditor is to 
follow is dictated by the bank's manage- 
ment. The auditor who takes an assign- 
ment on this basis seems to me to take it at 
his own peril. He is toying with his reputa- 
tion. When an embezzlement is discovered 
in these accounts after such an examination, 
the reputations of the bank and the ac- 
countant suffer. 

In approximately 85 percent of the banks 
in all groups, it was reported that the pub- 
lic accountant proved interest income. 
This might not be too difficult, provided 
the bank’s system of accruing income is ac- 
curate enough to determine the changes in 
the flow of income. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to tamper with earning assets or their 
related income without the result showing 
up in the accrual control. If the bank is 
on a cash basis, more time and attention 
must be devoted to proving interest income, 

Public accountants were reported as audit- 
ing expense accounts in approximately 85 
percent of the reporting banks. In group 
5 (fifty to one hundred million), it reached 
100 percent. 

The audit of both income and expense, if 
handled on an accrual basis, relieves the 
auditor of some doubt as to whether all in- 
come is being credited and the expenses are 
being properly entered. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to point out 
that the most reliable employee, when ex- 
posed to the coincidence of extreme tempta- 
tion and unopposed opportunity to misap- 
ply funds, may go astray, without any inten- 
tion of ultimately defrauding the bank. The 
first step may be merely an unwise specu- 
lation with bank funds, with the object of 
ultimate profit to the bank rather than the 
individual. Because of the risk element, the 
transaction is concealed from the board of 
directors. Possibly, the board is so supine 
that no active concealment is necessary— 
until the speculation fails. But now there 
is a loss to be concealed, until restitution 
can be made from another “honest” specu- 
lation. Also, the bank examiner must be 
deceived. False entries are made. Our nor- 
mally honest official has become a criminal, 
To the moralist there will be some difficulty 
in determining whether the burden of guilt 
rests more heavily on the officer or on his 
careless board of directors. This was brought 
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out in a signed confession left by one bank 
employee following his resignation: 

“Irregularities will be found in the bank’s 
records following my resignation. 

“The management’s immediate thoughts 
will. bear malice toward me, but first let me 
suggest that careful reflection be made in 
all fairness, not only to me, but to the other 
people still connected with this institution. 
Laxity and carelessness in the management 
and control of the affairs of the bank by its 
Officials paved the way for such an occur- 
rence. Stricter supervision and adherence 
to regulations would have prevented this act 
and caused no injury to the bank, or to me. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that while one 
has no excuse for being dishonest, even the 
strongest, if not guarded, may weaken? Full 
control by one person in any position of re- 
sponsibility, particularly in a bank, should 
not be tolerated. 

“While the penalty for transgression is 
mine, carefully consider the part which the 
banx and its officers have played by such 
laxity.” 


A Program for Progressive Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Fresident, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an ad- 
dress which I delivered at the Institute 
of Public Affairs of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Va., on June 30, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A PROGRAM FOR PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY 

(By Hon. Esrzs KEFAUVER, of Tennessee) 


I am honored by your invitation to ad- 
dress this distinguished gathering on the 
problems of the Presidency which is the 
subject of discussion at this institute. 

There are, of course, numerous types of 
problems with which the President must 
deal. There are the problems of maintain- 
ing the peace and preventing aggression. 
There are the problems of administering the 
largest administrative organization ever cre- 
ated. There are the problems of dealing with 
the Congress—a problem which seems to 
grow more and more difficult with each pass- 
ing year. And there are the problems of 
leadership of one of the Nation’s two great 
political parties, 

But of all of the problems, I think the most 
important is that of developing and putting 
into effect a consistent and constructive 
program of action for the American people. 
A President without a program becomes 
merely a footnote in the pages of history. 
Presidents are noted in the records of his- 
tory not so much for their executive or ad- 
ministrative abilities as for their programs 
and for their success in putting those pro- 
grams into effect. 

To my way of thinking, there are certain 
essential characteristics which any meaning- 
ful program must have. In the first place, 
it must be logically consistent. It cannot, for 
example, simultaneously call for huge reduc- 
tions in taxes and appropriations while 
stressing the necessity of building our Armed 
Forces. 

In the second place, a meaningful pro- 
gram must be feasible of accomplishment. 
Developing programs tailored for Utopia is 
merely a form of intellectual day-dreaming, 


We must seek those goals which we have a 
fair and reasonable chance of accomplishing. 
Time spent on anything else is wasted effort, 

Finally, any program in these times must, 
in my opinion, be progressive and liberal, 
The people in this country are on the march, 
They want and intend to have a more pros- 
perous, a more abundant America in which 
to live and raise their children. In five suc- 
cessive Presidential campaigns, the Demo- 
cratic Party has presented programs which 
have been forward-looking and geared to 
the future. In each of these five elections, 
the people have made known their will in 
no uncertain terms. They were then, and 
they are now, completely out of sympathy 
with any program of reaction, of turning the 
clock beck, of going back to the “good old 
days.” 

I have a program for the domestic economy 
which I believe meets these three tests. It 
is logically consistent; it is feasible of ac- 
complishment; and it is progressive. 

It is a program which the father of this 
great university, Thomas Jefferson, were he 
alive today, would probably approve, since 
it is designed to promote both the freedom 
and welfare of the individual. Today, all 
too many people throughout the world are 
coming to believe that freedom and welfare 
are incompatible. Some of them, in the 
name of freedom, would choose to have the 
Government do nothing to promote the wel- 
fare of the people, and others, in the name 
of welfare, are willing to accept the totali- 
tarian state. 

I do not subscribe to either of these ex- 
treme points of view. Both are counsels of 
despair. It is my belief that we can have 
both freedom and welfare. All that we need 
to do is to apply to the task at hand the 
imagination and determination which are 
the outstanding characteristics of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Before presenting this program, however, 
I want to make it clearly understood that it 
is an economic program. In addition, I wish 
to attain certain social objectives such as 
securing fair opportunities for all persons, 
regardless of race, color, or creed, and pro- 
tecting the civil rights and civil liberties of 
all citizens—rights and liberties which the 
founder of this great university sought to 
guarantee in the Bill of Rights of our Con- 
stitution. 

There are seven objectives of this domes- 
tic-economic program, which are as fol- 
lows: (1) A sound fiscal policy; (2) prevent- 
ing inflation; (3) preventing depressions; 
(4) conserving and improving our natural 
resources; (5) creating more freedom and op- 
portunity for private enterprise; (6) a bal- 
anced and progressive agricultural policy; 
(7) improving the social and living condi- 
tions of our people. 

A sound fiscal policy means, first and fore- 
most, a balanced budget in normal times, 
This means that some Government programs, 
though necessary and desirable, must be 
postponed in periods like the present when 
they would cause us to go into the red, 
While this may cause some hardship, it is far 
preferable to setting in motion a ruinous 
inflation which would destroy the very 
foundations of our economy. 

But I do not wish to give the impression 
that doors are barred against any further 
improvement in our social and economic 
standards. Quite the contrary. As our mili- 
tary requirements stand now, it may be 
possible to continue our progress toward all 
our principal goals, with a balanced budget 
and no increase of tax rates. I say this be- 
cause I believe the Federal Government can 
substantially reduce its outlay by cutting 
waste, and can increase its revenues by clos- 
ing loopholes and tightening up on tax cole 
lections. 

It is my belief that substantial economies 
in Government spending can be effected by 
reducing the cost of military expenditures, 
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which account for 70 percent of the Federal 
budget. Putting it bluntly, the military is 
spending too much for what it gets. Revela- 
tions before congressional committees have 
indicated that the generals and admirals 
have been throwing the taxpayer’s dollar 
around much too carelessly. Hearings before 
the Hardy subcommittee and the Hébert 
subcommittee of the House of Represent- 
atives are replete with striking examples of 
inexcusable waste, running into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

At the same time that we are eliminating 
the waste of military expenditures, we can 
make progress in another direction toward 
balancing the budget, namely, by plugging 
the loopholes in our tax structure. Tax 
burdens are heavy, but they would be less 
galling if they were more fairly distributed, 
As a first step in securing a fairer distribu- 
tion, Congress ought to plug the wide-open 
loopholes in our tax structure. These loop- 
holes were carefully built in to let certain 
wealthy and privileged persons and corpora- 
tions out of paying their fair share of the 
taxes. The cost to the rest of us of yield- 
ing to the pressure of these special interests 
amounts to several billion dollars a year or 
a significant proportion of everyone else’s 
tax bill. I think, by making an issue of it, 
there is a chance to get public backing for 
plugging these loopholes. I should like to 
see a continuation of President Truman’s 
policy of trying to get them plugged, using 
all the influence I could muster. 

I do not say that these two approaches 
alone would result in a balanced budget, but 
they would go a long way toward making our 
revenue meet our expenses in the next fiscal 
year. In any event, they should be given top 
priority in our fiscal planning for the future, 
in order that in subsequent years we can 
balance our budget and begin paying off the 
national debt. 

As a second goal, we must prevent inflation 
which, more quickly than anything else, 
will destroy our economy. The necessity of 
enormous expenditures for defense, drawing 
billions of dollars of goods away from civilian 
use, imposes severe strains upon our economy 
which in turn necessitates controls. 

But controlling inflation is very much 
like trying to squeeze a foot into a shoe that 
is a size too small. The process is bound to 
hurt, no matter how we try to do it. The 
immediate reaction of many members of 
the opposition party is to try to avoid the 
pain of controls by eliminating them alto- 
gether. This is like avoiding the pain of 
inoculation at the risk of incurring the 
catastrophe of the plague. 

Every anti-inflation measure demands re- 
straints and sacrifices in the public interest, 
The guiding principles of any anti-inflation 
program must be, therefore, equality of sac- 
rifice—seeing to it that no group suffers or 
sacrifices unduly while another group prof- 
its or escapes its share of the burden. The 
program r-ust be conducted according to 
strict rules of the game, fair to all, to be 
broken for none. 

Equality of sacrifice is impossible when 
a program contains trick devices which give 
favored treatment to a special group. One 
of these is the Capehart amendment, a spe- 
cial device for manufacturers, which permits 
them to pass on all their business costs to 
the consumers, whether or not they need 
price increases. 

The third goal of a proper economic pro- 
gram, as I see it, is to prevent depressions, 
There is a certain reluctance among polit- 
ical candidates to talx about the possibility 
of a depression. I think we must face up 
to the fact that depressions have hit us in 
the past, especially when political leaders 
were proclaiming that they had prosperity 
nailed to the mast. I believe we can do 
more to prevent depression by keeping the 
danger in mind and. taking steps to ward 
it off than by singing lullabies. 
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In the first place, let me make it clear 
that in my opinion much of the armament 
for fighting depressions or for keeping them 
away has already been built since President 
Roosevelt took office in 1933. To name only 
a few examples, the insurance of bank de- 
posits which protects our savings, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act which protects our 
investments, social security which aids the 
old people and the infirm while helping 
to maintain purchasing power, and the Wage 
and Hour Act which protects the wage 
earner, and also supports purchasing power, 

But there are more direct steps which the 
Government should be ready to take when- 
ever business falls off enough to indicate 
that a serious slump might be coming. We 
should have on hand advance plans includ- 
ing actual blueprints for public works that 
we do not intend to build until several years 
later if business goes bad. 

In 1933, when Congress authorized a $4,- 
000,000,000 public-works program, there were 
no plans ready. As a result almost no work 
was started that year. We should not get 
caught unprepared again. 

It is generally agreed now that had only 
a relatively small public works program heen 
instituted in late 1929 or early 1930, the ex- 
tent and severity of the great depression 
could have been greatly reduced, Just as a 
strong Army, Navy, and Air Force constitutes 
our first line of defense against war, so also 
should a well-developed public works pro- 
gram constitute our first line of defense 
against depression. Such a public-works 
program should emphasize self-liquidating 
projects, such as irrigration, reclamation, 
hydroelectric projects, and works of a similar 
constructive character. 

Another step which we should take in halt- 
ing depressions is to prevent large corpora- 
tions from getting together and holding up 
prices by restricting production. There are 
two ways business can adjust to depressions: 
either by maintaining production and reduc- 
ing prices, or by reducing production and 
maintaining prices. All too frequently large 
corporations try to hold up prices by clos- 
ing down their plants and throwing their 
employees out of work. Instead, they should 
follow the type of industrial policy which 
has made this country great, ramely, the 
policy of producting at low prices for a large 
market rather than of restricting production 
in order to maintain prices at a high level. 

As a fourth major goal of Government eco- 
nomic policy, we must protect and improve 
our natural resources. The experience we 
have had in my own Tennessee Valley points 
the way toward a type of progress to be fol- 
lowed. All over the free world, people know 
about the TVA, the most admired develop- 
ment program in this successful country. 
They send experts to study the TVA and find 
out how to imitate it. 

The Tennessee Valley, since the TVA came 
in, has led the Nation and the remainder of 
the South in the growth of industry, of whole- 
sale and retail trade, bank deposits, cash 
farm income, total income payments, and of 
course farm electrification. It has also 
greatly increased its contribution to Federal 
revenues as the incomes of the people and 
their industries have grown. 

Nearly everyone in my part -f the country 
knows that the TVA has been a big help to 
the growth of private enterprise in the valley. 
I think it is also well to recognize that the 
Federal Treasury is making a good profit on 
the billion dollars it put into TVA. Tax fig- 
ures for 1933 show that Tennessee was then 
paying only 0.50 percent of the national in- 
ternal revenue. A dozen years later, when 
TVA had had time to take effect, we had 
gone ahead to the point that we were sup- 
plying about 0.85 percent of the whole 
national internal revenue. That 0.35 percent 
gain was almost entirely caused by the one 
big difference, the TVA. It amounts to about 
$130,000,000 a year, not a bad return to the 
Treasury for its billion dollars. 


With its outstanding record of achieve- 
ment, the TVA is the most noted example of 
the unified multipurpose approach to valley 
development. While in some respects the 
exact TVA program may not fit the particular 
needs and requirements of each of the val- 
leys, the approach to the problem of river 
valley development must be through a uni- 
fied, multipurpose program—where the 
problems can be locally discussed and the 
decisions locally arrived at. 

On a much wider scale than the Tennessee 
Valley, the Government has been successful 
in many kinds of resource conservation. Soil 
erosion is already far better controlled than 
it was 20 years ago, and this control has un- 
doubtedly added to our national wealth many 
times what it cost. But more needs to be 
done. In particular we need to expand our 
soil conservation program to include stopping 
fioods where they start—in the little creeks 
and tributaries which form the headwaters 
of our mighty rivers, and above all, in the 
fields and forests. 

Last week the Paley Commission in its 
comprehensive report forcibly brought to the 
attention of the American people the need 
for careful husbanding of our natural re- 
sources, For many of our necessary raw ma- 
terials, the Commission’s report showed that 
whereas in the past we were comfortably self- 
sufficient, we are now consuming more than 
we produce, relying upon substantial imports 
to make up the gap. Incidentally, the report 
indirectly emphasizes the necessity of con- 
tinuing and improving our reciprocal trade 
policy and abolishing wherever practical 
tariffs and other artificial restraints on the 
free flow of foreign commerce. 

If we are to leave a heritage for our chil- 
dren and our children’s children, we must 
expand our resource-conservation work all 
along the line—in agriculture, forestry, min- 
eral resources, etc. By so doing we will not 
only provide for the future but in the long 
run make a profit on our investment. 

The fifth objective that I consider im- 
portant is the protection and expansion of 
economic freedom, especially for the young 
people of this country. Americans believe in 
free enterprise. By this the American peo- 
ple, as distinguished from certain special in- 
terests, mean freedom for people to start 
new enterprises with a fair field and no fa- 
vors. And they mean the prohibition of 
monopolies and artificial restraints on com- 
petition. In this connection it will be re- 
called that in one of his early drafts of the 
Bill of Rights, Thomas Jefferson incorporated 
a specific prohibition of monopolies. 

It is this emphasis upon promoting com- 
petition and preventing monopoly that most 
sharply distinguishes America from Europe. 
Since the end of World War II, one delega- 
tion after another of European businessmen 
and technical experts have visited the United 
States in order to try to find out what is the 
cause of our higher standard of living and 
greater productivity. In the reports which 
they have made back to their own countries, 
they have continually stressed the impor- 
tance of competition as the basic difference 
between the American and the European 
economies. It is competition, they say, with 
its emphasis on hard work and willingness 
to experiment with new methods which is 
the basic cause of our greater productivity 
and economic progress. It is my feeling that 
when we have something good—something 
which most of the rest of the world is com- 
ing to admire and respect—we should pre- 
serve and improve it. 

In order to promote competition, we must 
aid small business, and this means that we 
must keep small firms from being destroyed 
by unfair practices carried on by their larger 
rivals. The most serious of these unfair 
methods is price discrimination, that is, 
charging the big buyer a low price and the 
small buyer a high price for the same quan- 
tity of goods, During the last 3 years there 
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have been persistent attempts to get the 
Congress to weaken the present law against 
price discrimination. Such a weakening of 
the law would, of course, play into the hands 
of big business and other big buyers as 
against the small independent merchant. I 
am glad to say that through a persistent 
and continuing battle, those of us in the 
Congress who deeply believe in the antitrust 
laws, aided by a timely veto by President 
Truman, have thus far been able to prevent 
the enactment of this destructive legislation, 

But in order to preserve economic freedom, 
we must do more than hold off attacks 
against the antitrust laws. Although they 
are still deficient in a number of respects, 
we have made substantial progress in closing 
up the more important loopholes. One such 
measure was the O’Mahoney-Kefauver-Celler 
bill which I introduced every year since 1945 
and which, when it was finally passed in 1950, 
closed up the most serious loophole in the 
whole body of the antitrust laws—a loop- 
hole under which big corporations could 
evade the intent of Congress by making 
monopolistic mergers through the purchase 
of assets rather than stock, 

As a sixth economic goal, I believe we 
should continue to use Government powers, 
where they are appropriate, to encouarge 
a balanced and progressive agriculture. By 
that I mean a program that will help farm- 
ers to get a fair return for their work and 
at the same time will assure the public of 
plenty to est at fair prices. 

The parity principle has worked well and 
must be preserved. Some few people think 
that “parity” is a word used to cover a scheme 
to raise the price of food. That is not a fair 
judgment. In the twenties the farmers did 
not get a fair share of the prosperity of the 
country. The unbalance of rity was 
a weak point in prosperity itself, for when 
it started to slip, the farmers quickly went 
bankrupt, pulling down the market for 
business. 

In other words, if you live in the city, 
cheap food is no bargain if the effect of low 
prices is a depression that takes away your 
job. 

Parity is a relation between the prices the 
farmer gets and the prices he pays for tools, 
fertilizers, and other goods which he buys. 
In a depression, it is well known that the 
prices the farmer gets go into a nose dive. 
Meanwhile, the prices of most manufactured 
goods do not fall much, if any. Then the 
farmer has to stop buying, the city worker 
loses his job, and the spiral swings steeply 
downward, The Government’s program sup- 
ports farm prices when necessary to prevent 
any such spiral. 

The details of how to operate the Govern- 
ment’s system of price supports will prob- 
ably change as we learn more about how it 
works in different circumstances. However, 
I want to say here, specificaly, that I am 
opposed to tinkering with the parity concept 
by the use of the Republican sliding-scale 
formula, which would have the effect, in a 
falling market, of breaking the back of the 
small-farm owner. Parity should be at 90 
percent or more for basic crops, and we 
should work toward full parity. The general 
priaciple of parity has succeeded, as is shown 
by the prosperity of our agriculture and its 
high ana increasing capacity to produce. 

In addition to parity, a progressive farm 
program should include measures to 
strengthen, not weaken, the farmers’ coop- 
erative movement. Proof of the importance 
of cooperatives to farmers is provided by 
the fact that at leas: two-thirds of the farm 
families in the country are members of at 
least one cooperative, and many hold mem- 
berships in several. 

The rural-electrification program, which 
has been such an outstanding success as an 
example of economic democracy, should be 
carried through until a line is strung to the 
house of every farmer who wants electric 
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power. At the same time, we should push 
ahead guickly on a related program designed 
to aid the farmers in getting a telephone 
into the farmhouse of everybody who wants 
one. With our financial resources and tech- 
nical know-how, the farmers should long 
ago have been tied into our vast Nation-wide 
telephone circuit. 

As the seventh goal of Government policy, 
which in one way or another overlaps the 
other six, we should so operate the Govern- 
ment that its effects will help the Ameri- 
can people to improve their social and liv- 
ing conditions. This means more and bet- 
ter houses, schools, roads, social security, 
public health, and other services that the 
Government either provides or helps private 
industry to provide. 

Some persons would criticize these proj- 
ects as merely increasing the scope and op- 
portunity for governmental waste. The 
wastes of government are great, and the 
need for their elimination is urgent. But 
we as a nation would be foolish if we did 
not remember that they are not the great- 
est of all possible wastes. There are wastes 
huger and vastly more devastating to the 
Nation than any in which the Government 
could indulge. 

I am speaking partly of the wastes of an 
economic depression. Even if our Govern- 
ment were now wasting $10,000,000,000 out- 
right—which I do not believe it is—this 
would appear small indeed when placed next 
to the hundreds of billions of dollars of 
goods and services which our economy could 
have produced in the thirties, but didn’t 
simply because the economic machine had 
broken down. Millions of American fami- 
lies went unclothed and unfed because of 
this gigantic waste, which is lost forever. 

I am speaking also of the vast waste of 
natural resources that took place in the 
twenties and thirties, before our Government 
undertook programs to harness or conserve 
them. Hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of soil has been blown from our plains or 
had washed down our rivers before we 
undertook our flood-control and soil-con- 
servation programs. Billions of kilowatts of 
energy had poured down our rivers before we 
built dams and generators to harness the 
energy. These, too, are wastes of our na- 
tional treasure which can never be recovered. 

I point out these facts lest we, as a Na- 
tion, in an effort to eliminate that waste, 
commit the folly of becoming penny-wise 
and pound foolish. For example, as Com- 
missioner of Education McGrath has said, we 
cannot put our children into cold storage, 
and then later take them out and put them 
into an educational hothouse to catch up 
for what they missed. 

Just which social improyements should be 
made by private enterprise and which by 
Government is often a matter of dispute. I 
believe that the principles of choice have al- 
ready been fairly well worked out over the 
past 150 years by the American people, all 
the way from the first controversies over 
public schools and highways down to our 
current arguments about Federal aid to edu- 
cation and about river developments. 

The principle, as I see it, is clear. Any 
operation that benefits the American peo- 
ple is a good thing if it does not cost too 
much, If private enterprise can do it at a 
profit and charge no more than a fair price, 
good. But, if it can't be conducted by pri- 
vate enterprise, except at an impossibly 
high price, like schooling, or if it can’t be 
sold for cash, like flood control, then let 
the Government do it. When it is a border- 
line case, let everyone argue it out as we 
always have done, remembering always that 
we do not want to stifle private initiative. 
So far, we have grown into the richest and 
strongest country in the world by using both 
free private enterprise and Government en- 
terprise as the people decided in each case. 
We have done especially well since March 4, 
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1933. I favor using the same principles as 
sensibly and honestly as we know how. 

The goals that I have described here are 
for the guidance of our internal economic 
policies. Together with the gains which we 
should make in social fields, the attainment 
of these goals should make this country a 
better place to live in. Of course, our Na- 
tion will not become perfect in the next 4 
years, but it has already made good progress 
toward these goals—and I am sure that it 
can continue to make progress, if it is led 
by people who believe in progress. 

In closing, I wish to emphasize again that 
in presenting this economic program, I have 
been guided on the one hand by the desire 
to see us move closer to our goals, and on 
the other by the necessity of being practical. 
It would be a waste of time to dream up 
projects that the American people would not 
accept in the foreseeable future. We are not 
trying to build Utopia. We are building 
America, which has the great advantage of 
being a real place. In our American democ- 
racy, the four great pillars of our progress 
are business, labor, agriculture, and govern- 
ment. We must put a plus sign between 
each one of these 4-square factors to equal 
a sound national economy. 


Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a letter from 
a valued constituent of mine, Mr. Fred 
Vogel, written to Charles Sawyer, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, with respect to an in- 
vitation to the Secretary of Commerce to 
attend a small-business advisory com- 
mittee. The letter contains some very 
pertinent observations on the relations 
between the Government and small busi- 
ness. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 20, 1952. 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary, United States Department 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sawyer: You have asked whether 
a meeting in July or August of your Small 
Business Advisory Committee would be help- 
ful and if it would be possible for me to 
attend. 

All past meetings of your Small Business 
Advisory Committee that I have attended 
have been important to me. This im- 
portance does not originate from whatever 
influence, if any, such meetings have on the 
policies set by the Government, but more 
from meeting the members from other parts 
of the country and hearing the problems of 
their particular business and their suggested 
solution. 

I have never felt that the answer to our 
fundamental problems can be solved by bu- 
reaus in Washington. In fact, I have often 
thought that their attempts have only com- 
plicated existing problems and created new 
ones, and that initiative at local level has 
been considerably discouraged. My confi- 
dence in the so-called American way of life 
will return when our Federal Government 
reverts powers back to State and local com- 


munities. Here there is a much better un- 


derstanding of local conditions that neces- 
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sarily vary from place to place. To my 
mind, these different conditions make it 
impracticable to solve our problems by ar- 
bitrary regulations applying to our Nation 
as a Whole. 

For whatever good it might do I certainly 
would be glad to attend any meeting of the 
advisory group that you might schedule. 

Very truly yours, 
FRED VOGEL. 


Analysis of Investments in American Free 
Enterprise System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
been tremendously interested to note an 
historic report made by the Brookings 
Institution with regard to share owner- 
ship in the United States. The 125-page 
volume had been prepared at the request 
of the New York Stock Exchange and 
had been suggested by the distinguished 
president of that exchange, Mr. G. Keith 
Funston. 

For the first time, a comprehensive 
research staff set to work on a scientific 
basis to analyze who owns American 
stocks and bonds and various related 
questions. f 

Needless to say, it has been long my 
own belief that, upon a continued favor- 
able climate in which more millions 
upon millions of private investors eager- 
ly and soundly plow back their savings 
into the private enterprise system—upon 
that favorable climate—depends the fu- 
ture of our country. Upon that cli- 
mate—political, economic, social—de- 
pends the ability of the American free 
enterprise system to expand. 

Ours can never be a static economy. 
We cannot stand still. We must move 
forward. We must provide new jobs, 
new machinery, new capital, new oppor- 
tunities for our expanding population 
and for the expanding needs of the 
world market. 

I send to the desk now the text of a 
news article which appeared in the New 
York Times issue of July 1, describing 
this monumental study. 

As in the case of other research 
studies, no doubt, there will be some 
questioning of the particular findings. 
However, I congratulate the Brookings 
Institution, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and all cooperating sources for 
their foresight and enterprise in origi- 
nating this study. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the news article description be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED States Stock Owners Pur aT 6,500,- 
000, WITH 76 Percent EARNING Less THAN 
$10,000 
WASHINGTON, June 30.—About 6,500,000 

individuals own publicly held stocks in this 


ney the Brookings Institution said to- 
ay. 
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In a study entitled “Share Ownership in 
the United States,” the institution reported 
that the vast majority of the share owners 
or 76 percent, earned less than $10,000 a 
year after taxes. The survey also showed: 

More men than women were stockholders, 

Most persons bought stocks to make a 
profit. 

Persons in the 50-59 age group owned 
more stocks than other age groups. 

Share ownership was highest among ad- 
ministrative executives and college gradu- 
ates. 

The study said that 1 out of every 16 per- 
sons in the adult population owned shares 
in at least one stock issue, and that there 
were one or more share owners in every 
tenth family. The 6,500,000 stockholders 
are members of 4,750,000 family units. 

There are 30,300,000 “shareholdings” in 
stock issues traded on organized stock ex- 
changes and over-the-counter. Every in- 
dividual holding counts as one shareholding, 

If a person owns shares in five stocks he has 
five shareholdings, therefore the number of 
shareholders is far less than the total of 
shareholdings. The number of shares in 
16,665 stock issues classified as public-held 
is estimated at nearly 5,000,000,000. 

The study, a 135-page volume, was pre- 
pared by the Brookings Institution “at the 
request” of the New York Stock Exchange. 
It was suggested by G. Keith Funston at the 
time he became president of the exchange. 

Lewis H. Kimmel of the Brookings research 
staff directed the comprehensive project, 
while a special field survey was conducted 
by Stewart, Dougall and Associates, Inc., of 
New York. 

The study showed that men owned slightly 
more than four shares for every three held by 
women. The average number of shares a 
shareholding—common and preferred—in 
the name of men is 160, as against 115 for 
women. 

New York leads the States in sharehold- 
ings—“about 6,000,000 and a little over one- 
fifth” of the national total. Pennsylvania, 
California, Illinois, and Massachusetts fol- 
low. 

The 50-to-59 age group makes up 27 per- 
cent of all shareholders, the report said, 
while persons 60 years and older account for 
nearly as many share owners, but the pro- 
portion of persons in this group owning 
shares is somewhat smaller, Two percent of 
persons in their twenties own stock. 

“There is,” says the booklet, “a direct re- 
lationship between ownership and educa- 
tion.” 

Persons who attended college for four or 
more years constitute the largest relative 
number of share owners—an estimated 18 

nt. Those who went to college, but did 
not finish a 4-year course are next with a 
proportion of 15 percent. Among those com- 
pleting 4 years of high school, the proportion 
is about one-half that for those who did not 
complete a 4-year college course. 

The fact that 76 percent of all stockholders 
earn under $10,000 a year ran counter to a 
widely held belief that such ownership was 
mostly confined to Wall Street. The survey 
showed that persons earning above $10,000 
annually made up 24 percent of the share- 
holders, but were only 4.1 percent of the na- 
tional population. 

The survey did not determine the actual 
number of shares or the cash value held by 
each income group. 

“The level of income has a direct influence 
on share ownership,” the institution said. 
“Of the family units with incomes of $10,000 
and over, 55 percent include one or more 
share owners. For the $5,000 to $10,000 
bracket, the figure is about 20 percent. 

“In the $4,000 to $5,000 range the incidence 
of share ownership is over 7 percent. In the 
lower brackets there are further declines, 
but it is of interest that more than 200,000 


families with incomes of less than $2,000 own 
shares.” 

Administrative executives account for the 
largest proportion of share ownership—about 
45 percent hold stocks. Operating super- 
visory officials come next, with 19 percent 
in that class owning shares. Next come 
professional workers in technical fields with 
13 percent, then those rendering personal 
services, such as doctors and lawyers, at 12 
percent. 

PROPORTION HIGHEST IN WEST 

Shareholding is proportionately highest 
among families and individuals of the far 
Western States, with 12 percent for families 
and 6 percent for individuals. The Eastern 
States rank second with 10 and 4.3 percent. 
The North Central States have 9.6 and 4 per- 
cent. The southern group is lowest with 8 
percent for families, and 3.3 percent for 
individuals. 

Medium-sized cities—25,000 to 100,000 
population—show the highest proportion of 
share owners. Rural areas have the smallest 
proportion, but they account for 1,630,000 
individual owners. 

Of all the share owners, those owning only 
one stock issue make up 46 percent of the 
total. Those with not more than three issues 
constitute 72 percent, while only about 8 
percent hold 10 or more issues. About two- 
thirds of all share owners have held stock 
continuously since World War II or earlier. 
About one-fifth became owners in the last 3 
years. Six percent bought stocks for the first 
time in 1951 or obtained new shares. 

The study found that there were 3,020,000 
persons owning shares in private companies 
with less than 100 shareholders, the stocks of 
which are not traded on any stock exchange, 
They were not included in stockholder total 
or in other survey findings. Included, how- 
ever, were an estimated 630,000 owners of 
shares in investment companies including 
mutual funds. 

Some of the reasons why persons bought 
stocks were given as follows: 

Twenty-eight percent because they be- 
lieved the stock would go up in value. 

Twenty-two percent because of income 
from dividend payments. 

Ten percent because their broker, banker, 
lawyer or other adviser recommended the 
purchase as a sound investment. 

Eight percent because of an interest in 
the company where they or a member of 
their family worked. 


BIG STAKE IN INDUSTRY SEEN 


“The study as a whole,” the Brookings 
Institution said, “clearly shows that vast 
numbers of people have a direct stake in the 
ownership of business enterprise. In addi- 
tion to ownership of stocks, the general pub- 
lic has a substantial interest in the operation 
of corporations by virtue of ownership of 
bonds and other credit instruments—both 
directly and indirectly through holdings of 
life insurance and savings accounts. 

“Viewed as a device for tapping the sav- 
ings of the people, the corporate form of 
organization has been remarkably successful, 
It remains true, of course, that this wide- 
spread ownership of corporate enterprise does 
not imply that the wealth of the Nation is 
now more or less equally divided.” 

The study said that 3,260,000 men owned 
1,763,000,000 shares, while 3,230,000 women 
held 1,308,000,000 issues; then added: 

“A most significant fact is that with a 
population incidence of 6 percent, house- 
wives (nonemployed) represent 2,130,000, or 
nearly one-third of all shareholders. Addi- 
tion to the group of married women who are 
also employed would place the total in the 
range of 2,700,000.” 

The survey was produced through the 
cooperation of 2,704 corporations, banks, 
brokers, the New York Stock Exchange, 20 
other exchanges and security associations. 
More than 15,500 persons were interviewed. 
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Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brook- 
ings Institution, praised Mr. Funston’s en- 
thusiastic interest” that was an “inspira- 
tion” to all working on the project. 


Survey HAILED BY Funston 


The survey of the country’s share-owner 
population has given the New York Stock 
Exchange “a guide to the future,” Mr. Fun- 
ston declared yesterday, Terming the study 
a superb example of research supplying long- 
needed information about the ownership of 
production, the exchange head said that, 
“above all else,” it shows “clearly that there 
is no such person as a ‘typical shareholder.’ ” 

“The findings of the survey,” he added, 
“indicate that our [the stock exchange] ef- 
forts are in the right direction to tell the 
facts about the risk and benefits of stock 
ownership, why there is a stock exchange, 
and what it does for the Nation.” 


Excerpts From Address by Adolph 
Berle, Jr., at Charlottesville, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REcorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by Adolph 
Berle, Jr., at the Institute of Public 
Affairs of the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The United States, in crisis or calm, is de- 
fended first by its diplomacy, and second 
by its Armed Forces, and the two operations 
are closely connected. Responsibility for 
providing both diplomatic and armed de- 
fense falls in our constitutional system upon 
the President of the United States. 

In our generation, both diplomatic and 
armed defense of the United States are dom- 
inated by a vast, simple, and dangerous fact. 
The fact is that the United States cannot 
effectively defend itself except in coopera- 
tion with a number of other nations. It can- 
not effectively assure peace except in co- 
operation with a much greater number of 
other States. If it must act wholly alone, 
it stands in gravest peril. 


Patriotic orators assert that the United 
States is the strongest power in the world. 
They fail to add that if this is true it is 
because the United States has or thinks it 
has, substantial certainty of drawing on 
Canada and Latin America, that is, on the 
resources, the geography, and the help of 
21 other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere under international arrangements 
carefully drawn to permit common action, 
and expects to command other resources as 
well. 

It is even doubtful whether in the modern 
world even the great grouping of nations, 
regionally formed as “the organization of 
American states,” within the United Nations, 
could win a world war, though unquestion- 
ably it could eventually repel attack. A 
combination of nations able to win, and bet- 
ter still, able to prevent world war III, must 
necessarily include besides the American 
group, great areas in Europe and the Medi- 
terranean, and probably also parts of the 
Middle East and southeastern Asia, 
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So building and maintaining of combina- 
tions including the United States, capable 
of common defense, becomes a prime task— 
perhaps the chief task—of American di- 
plomacy and a chief problem of the Presi- 
dency. In this context, the diplomatic pow- 
ers of the President must be considered. 

The position of the President in foreign 
affairs has been under debate ever since the 
election of Washington. At the moment, 
debate is bitter. The issue is always the 
same. How much power does the President 
have—how much should he have—to com- 
mit the United States to arrangements with 
foreign countries and groups of countries? 
How far should his power be controlled in 
advance of commitment by the Congress? 
Currently, the problem is raised by the so- 
called Bricker amendment, a joint resolution 
introduced by Senator Bricker on behalf 
of himself and 58 other Senators, drastically 
limiting the treaty-making power of the en- 
tire United States Government, and still 
more drastically limiting the power of the 
President to enter into Executive agree- 
ments. The controversy itself is, of course, 
far older than the Bricker amendment. In 
quiet times, division of power between Con- 
gress and the President, and the extent of 
treaty-making power, might not be of great 
practical importance. In time of war, or 
near war, hot or cold, when alliances and 
groups of nations are necessary, the defense 
and national safety of the United States may 
well be involved. 

Defense of the United States, both in mili- 
tary and diplomatic aspects, is more com- 
plicated now than it has been for many 
years. By chance, it more nearly approxi- 
mates the problem presented in 1787 when 
the Constitution was drafted. Then, the 
newly independent country was surrounded 
by a ring of actual or potential enemies. 

. * * * * 


But now has come the advent of trans- 
oceanic air power, and the imminence of 
long-range guided missiles, both potential- 
ly carrying atom bomb warheads. As in 
1800, the territory of the United States can 
again be attacked, this time from bases on 
the far side of the oceans. Again there is 
no screen of great powers between us and 
any probable enemy. Again executive power 
has been called on, and has been used. It 
may have to be used swiftly and decisively 
in the coming years. 

This time, American diplomatic defense 
is more difficult. Great groups of nations 
have to be brought and held together, if war 
is to be either avoided or won. They have 
to be organized to begin with. They have 
to agree upon and take common diplomatic 
action. They have to be equipped to take 
common armed action, if need be. To make 
all this possible, they have to be well enough 
fixed economically so that they can act. 
This is what agreements for mutual defense 
authorized under article 51 of the United 
Nations charter really mean. Behind that, 
of course, is the larger, deeper and more 
fundamental American objective. This is 
to create a world situation in which war 
does not and cannot break out, or by which 
the peace of peoples can be promptly en- 
forced. That is the concept which brought 
the United Nations into existence. It is 
the only ultimate defense for any country, 
though realizing the dream will be a long 
and difficult task. 

To meet these problems—they are likely 
to be with us for a long time—the Presi- 
dent has certain constitutional powers. 

As Chief of State, he is directly responsi- 
ble for American representation abroad. 

„ * „ * . 

Besides this, the President is Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, military, air 
and naval, of this country. Now armed 
forces outside American territory, or when 
they need facilities in a foreign country, 
must depend on arrangements made with 


other countries. Some of these arrange- 
ments are in theory military in their na- 
ture. Let any sane person knows that such 
arrangements are political as well as mili- 
tary. * * * In older times, when de- 
fense was primarily on the high seas with 
second line of defense at the water line, there 
may have been clear distinction between the 
President’s power to make military agree- 
ments and the President’s power to make 
foreign-relations agreements. That day, if 
it ever existed, ended when a long-range 
bomber could fly the Atlantic Ocean, and 
when radar defense had to be set up far 
beyond American shores. * * * The 
normal instrument used by the President in 
these combined military and diplomatic ar- 
rangements is the Executive agreement— 
which the Bricker amendment virtually 
proposes to outlaw save for temporary pur- 
poses. 
* . * . * 

Americans like to think these matters can 
be solved by clear contracts and agreements. 
It is not so simple. Maintaining and foster- 
ing families of nations for common defense 
is a huge and continuous business. It never 
stops. Politics of other countries are at least 
as exciting and shifting as our own. Foreign 
public opinion and foreign governments like- 
wise change their views, and yet the 
groups must continue working together. 
After 1945, for example, our Government 
failed really to understand the point of 
view in most of the South American 
nations and too little attention was paid to 
them. The Western Hemisphere bloc has 
fallen into disrepair; one of the first pressing 
problems of the next President of the United 
States, indeed, will be to reactivate the West- 
ern Hemisphere as a family of nations, and 
to meet a complex, of social, economic, and 
political, as well as military, problems in 
our own continent. In Western Europe, of 
course, the assorted headaches m^™? head- 
lines every morning. 

The old controversy as to the powers of 
the President here pushes itself into the pic- 
ture. The point of view of protagonists of 
the Bricker amendment is based on two 
premises. They think, first, the power to 
make arrangements should be shifted away 
from the President and toward the Congress. 
Second, they wish that the whole Govern- 
ment of the United States, President or 
Congress, or both combined, shall be pro- 
hibited from making any arrangements pre- 
venting the United States from going its 
own unilateral way, irrespective of others. 
Both ideas present a change in the view of 
the framers of the American Constitution, 
I suggest it is not a change to be made lightly. 

As between the President and the Con- 
gress, the Congress is always, of course, the 
power paramount. * * in this crucial 
and perilous sphere the Constitution gave 
power to the President, as conductor of for- 
eign affairs, and as Commander in Chief, 
The verdict of history has generally support- 
ed the President. President Monroe did not 
refer to Congress the greatest executive act 
in American history—the proclamation of 
the Monroe Doctrine—although for practical 
purposes, this was an understanding of 
parallel action between the Government of 
the United States, acting through Monroe, 
and the British Government, represented by 
Foreign Minister Canning. President Jef- 
ferson did submit the Louisiana Purchase 
to the Congress of the United States in the 
form of a treaty; but he made the under- 
standing first, and stood by to debate and 
repel a violent political attack on him which 
in fact followed. The fate of the third great 
agreement which established the position 
of the United States is still more strange. 
The Mexican War had been ended. Presi- 
dent Polk sent a personal representative, 
Nicholas Trist, to Mexico City to negotiate 
the peace treaty. Trist worked up the ar- 
rangement by which we hold California and 
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the whole Southwest.. The Congress ob- 
jected, forcing the repudiation and ignomin- 
ious retirement of Trist. Later, of course, it 
ratified the treaty, and the continental 
United States thus began to assume its pres- 
ent form. President Roosevelt in authorizing 
the act of Chapultepec did not have the 
prior consent of the Congress. * * * To- 
day, it is the basis of our whole defense 
structure. 

The point is simply this. Public opinion, 
to which Congress is responsive, tends to 
lag behind the facts in an international case 
to which the President must address him- 
self. The President and his representatives, 
the State Department and its missions, the 
Armed Forces and their representatives, 
daily receive a flood of information from 
all parts of the world. Defense is the busi- 
ness of seeing trouble before it happens and 
moving to prevent it. Men skilled in ap- 
praising situations can be used by the Execu- 
tive. The President’s estimates of what will 
happen have usually been, and certainly 
ought to be, better than those of men who 
do not live with the problem. 

Probably a better job could be done by 
the Executive in giving out day-to-day for- 
eign information to the country. The lag 
between congressional information and Exec- 
utive information may perhaps be lessened. 
But any Congressman will bear witness that 
it takes time for the public, first to learn, 
then to absorb the meaning, and finally to 
appreciate the danger in any state of facts. 
When President Roosevelt warned of the im- 
minence of World War II, Senator Borah with 
great sincerity ridiculed the danger, and con- 
demned the President as an alarmist. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg once stated to me that in 
the light of hindsight from the spring of 
1940 on, it w perfectly clear that war with 
Japan was « pressing danger; he complained 
that more information would have made the 
danger clear. A great number of his col- 
leagues, however, were asserting that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s storm warnings were in- 
tended to frighten the country for his own 
political purposes. Some apparently believe 
this yet. 

Equally, great sectors of the Congress of 
the United States were bitterly attacking the 
President for the “destroyer-base deal” by 
which we traded 50 overage destroyers for 
99-year leases on air fields and naval bases 
which today are keystones of American de- 
fense; and some objection was made to the 
arrangement which, by Secretary Hull's di- 
rection, I negotiated with Denmark for our 
wartime bases in Greenland. * * * 

All of these men involved in this opposition 
were wholly sincere. A coming danger cannot 
be proved until the catastrophe happens, 
Action to prevent it has to be taken on fore- 
cast. * . . 

No less important is the second phase ọf 
the problem. We have seen that diplomatic 
defense consists of building and maintain- 
ing groups of nations. This means under- 
standings that the whole group will act to- 
gether in certain emergencies. Inevitably 
there is a certain sacrifice of sovereign free- 
dom of action involved. To this the pro- 
tagonists of the Bricker amendment set up 
vigorous opposition. They feel that no in- 
ternational organization should have any 
fragment of the legislative, executive or judi- 
cial powers vested by the Constitution 
in the Congress, the courts and the Presi- 
dent. © .* * 

We can omit discussion of the words of the 
Bricker amendment, which even Senator 
BRICKER Concedes may be too broad. We can 
omit the technical objections—such an 
amendment would outlaw ordinary boundary 
treaties, claims conventions, arbitration 
treaties, conciliation treaties, and so forth, 
as well as abrogating peace treaties now in 
force with Italy, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Japan. It would, of course, outlaw the 
American participation in the International 
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World Court, and knock out the staff ar- 
rangements presently prevailing in Europe 
under the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, and probably also those prevailing be- 
tween the United States and Canada, to say 
nothing of the organization of the Western 
Hemisphere nations. Possibly these could be 
cobbled up by appropriate amendment. The 
principle is more important. 

That principle is a very deep-seated one. 
When groups of nations act together, they 
have to have at least a common denominator 
of thinking, if it is only agreement that they 
all wish to be independent, free, and de- 
fended. Any common action is executive 
action. To create a foundation, there has to 
be some agreement on at least the principles 
of living together. 

. * * 0 * 

The time will come and may come soon— 
when the United States will face a new turn 
of events. Then we shall have not a frozen 
crisis but the fluidity of quick action. Total- 
itarian empires like that of the Soviet Union 
have their stresses too. When they happen, 
events tumble over themselves and cascade, 
Swift and sure diplomatic action, and a high 
factor of agreement on fundamentals will be 
the essentials of action to restore a world 
governed by international law. Then, once 
more, the declaration of principles, grad- 
ually hammered into statements of policy, 
and wrought into international arrange- 
ments, will become the order of the day. 
Then, possibly, we shall pass from the stage 
of defense to the stage of real peace. 

Meantime, it would seem folly or worse to 
tie the hands of the President or to limit the 
powers of the American Government. 


What Is the Truth About Buying Air 
Power? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day of last week, June 27, I addressed my 
colleagues in the Housc, warning of the 
danger of the so-called stretch out in 
our program for expansion of our Air 
Force. On the same day, Mr. Mundy I. 
Peale, president, Republic Aviation Corp., 
was sounding about the same warning in 
a fine article which appeared in an offi- 
cial publication of the company, the Re- 
public Aviation News. 

Mr. Peale’s article is well worth con- 
sideration by every Member of Congress. 

Building our Air Force is no overnight 
job. We cannot decide today we will 
make America No. 1 among the world’s 
air powers and accomplish this objective 
tomorrow, or next month, or next year. 
As a matter of fact, if we allow a poten- 
tial enemy to get too much of a lead we 
may never be able to regain the No. 1 po- 
sition we held at the end of World War 
II 


Briefly, Mr. Peale puts it this way: 


What has confused millions of ordinary 
citizens and a great many public officials is 
the fact that the building of an airplane is 
such a long and complicated process that it 
resists easy formulas. It is not generally 
known that not a single airplane that was 
designed during World War II saw combat 
service in that war. We fought the war of 
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1941-45 with airplanes that were originally 
designed and manufactured as far back as 
1935. Our own advanced F-84 Thunderjet of 
today was designed back in 1945-46. 


Each time Congress uses “meat-ax” 
tactics in cutting appropriations for the 
Air Force it weakens our ability to de- 
fend ourselves effectively should an en- 
emy attack be launched. I voiced such 
a warning to the Eightieth Congress and 
on every occasion when cuts in appro- 
priation for air power were advocated. 
The planes that were not built in 1948 
are the planes the Air Force and the Na- 
tion are lacking in 1952. We are paying 
the penalty in Korea today for penny- 
pinching prior to 1950. 

I urge my colleagues to read carefully 
Mr. Peale's article which follows: 


War Is THE TRUTH ABOUT BUYING Am 
POWER? 
(By Mundy I. Peale, president, Republic 
Aviation Corp., Farmingdale, Long Island, 
N. Y.) 


The status of United States air power has 
become top news in the past few weeks. In 
my rounds of the factory I am stopped sev- 
eral times a day by coworkers who ask me 
what it is all about. 

They have read that in Korea Russian- 
built MIG-15's now outnumber United States 
airplanes by better than 4 to 1. At home, 
every major candidate for the Presidency 
is vigorously advocating making this coun- 
try supreme in the air. These are news- 
worthy developments and of high signifi- 
cance. But there is one aspect of the current 
news about air power that is more immedi- 
ately important than any other. The Con- 
gress is considering military appropriations 
for the coming fiscal year. A proposal has 
been made that a ceiling of $46,000,000,000 be 
clamped down upon all expenditures for the 
Department of Defense. This, of course, in- 
cludes money to be spent for airplanes. 

This development has provoked a number 
of contradictory statements about the status 
of our air power and has brought on a new 
round of questions. Most of them boil down 
to this: 

What is the real meaning of all the argu- 
ment in Congress about appropriations for 
new airplanes? 

The same general question has been asked 
of me many times by friends not connected 
with the aircraft industry—and I under- 
stand from the newspapers, television, and 
radio that it is also being asked by millions 
of people all over the country. 

From this spot as head of a company that 
manufactures airplanes, I thought it might 
be useful to summarize available informa- 
tion which may help answer it. For regard- 
less of the outcome of the present debate 
in Congress, this question will almost cer- 
tainly come up again and again as the 
people of the United States look for ways 
to achieve military security and financial 
stability. 


WHAT IS THE REAL MEANING OF THE ARGUMENT 
IN CONGRESS ABOUT APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
NEW AIRPLANES? 


The Congress now is considering defense 
appropriations for the fiscal year of 1953 
which runs from July 1, 1952, to June 30, 
1953. The Department of Defense, acting 
for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, has asked 
for $52,000,000,000. A proposal has been 
made by Representatives SMITH of Virginia 
and COUDERT, of New York, that an over-all 
spending ceiling of  $46,000,000,000 be 
clamped down on this appropriation. In 
other words, the three services between 
them would not be allowed to spend in the 
next 12 months more than $46,000,000,000. 

Our military planners are very disturbed 
by this proposal, They recognize that it 
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stems from the sincere desire of all of us 
to economize in government and avoid rais- 
ing taxes. Yet they also realize that it would 
further delay the defense program which has 
already been cut back and stretched out. 
They are particularly worried about the ef- 
fect the 846,000, 000,000 spending ceiling 
would have on the Air Force and its goal of 
143 wings by late 1955 or early 1956—the 
goal our air leaders say is a bare minimum 
of security. 

What has confused millions of ordinary 
citizens and a great many public officials is 
the fact that the building of an airplane is 
such a long and complicated process that it 
resists easy formulas. It is not generally 
known that not a single airplane that was 
designed during World War II saw combat 
service in that war. We fought the war of 
1941-45 with airplanes that were originally 
designed and manufactured as far back as 
1935. Our own advanced F-84 Thunderjets 
of today was designed back in 1945-46. 


LEAD TIME IS VITAL 


The time that is required to get a fighter 
plane off the drawing board and ready for 
the production line is generally about 21 
months—close to 2 years. Heavier planes 
take longer. It should also be remembered 
that the first-line life of a fighter is about 3 
years, and the process of modernizing 
should be going on without any interrup- 
tions, otherwise we may be caught short in 
3 years. - 

It is this problem of the lead time re- 
quired to begin mass production of an air- 
plane and then keep it up which is endan- 
gered by the Smith-Coudert amendment to 
put a ceiling of $46,000,000,000 on defense 
spending for the next year. 

Congress appropriates money for the pur- 
chase of new airplanes every year. But be- 
cause it takes so long to make an airplane, 
the Air Force does not spend every year all 
the money that Congress has given it for that 
particular year. The new airplanes it buys 
are paid for over a period of about 4 years. 
For example, when it is decided to buy a new 
model of an airplane, the first orders may be 
for electronic equipment only. Then will 
come orders for engines, landing gear, tires, 
oxygen equipment, machine guns, and all 
other parts of a fighting plane. Payment will 
be made as work on the various orders pro- 
gresses. The same is true of the Navy in 
buying ships and aircraft carriers and of the 
Army in buying tanks and cannon. 

The result is that at the end of each fiscal 
year, the Air Force will have contracts which 
call for the payment of almost all the funds 
appropriated for that single year—but as 
much as three-fourths of the cash with 
which to eventually pay for the contracts 
will not have been spent, and will not even 
have been collected by the Treasury. 

In fact, the funds appropriated and being 
planned for by the Air Force may not even 
have been paid yet to the tax collector and 
forwarded to the Treasury. 

So what has happened in Congress is that 
some Members have added up all the money 
appropriated for the Department of Defense 
since the war began in Korea. 

They see that in the fiscal year of 1951, 
the Department got $48,200,000,000 and paid 
out only $15,200,000,000 of it. In 1952, De- 
fense got $60,900,000,000 and paid out only 
$39,000,000,000. And they see that Defense 
is asking for $52,100,000,000 in 1953. 


A PLACE TO SAVE MONEY? 


So some Congressmen have said in effect: 
“Ah, here is a place to save money. Defense 
must not need as much as it is asking for, 
because it has paid out only about half of 
what we gave it. Let’s cut Defense’s request 
for $52,100,000,000 for 1953. 

“And let's limit to $40,000,000,000 the 
absolute top total that Defense can spend 
for everything—Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
It won't hurt them because, after all, look 
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at the money they still have left that they 
haven't spent.” 

This is where our Defense leaders and the 
Air Force in particular go into a tailspin. 
They know that because of the lead time 
involved in making airplanes, the dollar ap- 
propriated in any one year will be paid out 
over a span of about 4 years. And they know 
that they are legally bound by contracts for 
all the money—and that if they were forced 
to cancel these contracts now, it might cost 
them as much as the total value of the con- 
tracts in many cases. They still wouldn't 
have any airplanes, and Congress would not 
have saved very much money, if any. 

Even more frightening to them is the fact 
that the enactment of the $46,000,000,000 
spending ceiling would force them to cut 
work that is already in progress, not on every- 
day supplies but on the things we need 
most—planes, tanks, and guns. 

One high defense official expressed it to me 
this way: 

“We know that we have so many people in 
the service to feed and clothe and house, and 
we can’t cut that very much. We know that 
we have contracts that are legally binding, 
and we can’t cut those without getting in- 
volved in lawsuits and long arguments that 
will cost money. So we come down to the 
terrible alternative of having to cut off major 
equipment that is desperately needed. We 
might have to tell Servel, for example, to 
stop making wings for Thunderjets. We 
might have to tell Sperry and Bendix to stop 
making electronic equipment. We would 
wind up with bits and pieces of airplanes 
scattered all over the country. The same 
is true of tanks and ships.” 


THREE THOUSAND AIRPLANES THAT WON'T FLY 


In specific terms, the effect of the Smith- 
Coudert amendment as applied to the Air 
Force would mean that the Air Force pro- 
jected spending for the fiscal year of 1953 
would be cut from $19,200,000,000 to $17,400,- 
000,000. The cuts that would have to be 
made in the purchases of airplanes would 
cost us 3,000 airplanes scheduled for delivery 
in the 18 months beginning next January 1. 
It would also force us to cut our ammuni- 
tion stocks below what are considered safe 
levels. It would force us to cut items of 
combat wing equipment such as ground sup- 
port and maintenance equipment, ground 
electronic equipment for the support and 
control of airplanes. It is estimated that 
these cuts would result in the closing down 
of eight factories—six of which are operat- 
ing and two about to open. This would cost 
millions of dollars that have already been 
spent on machinery and other costly equip- 
ment needed to make jet airplanes. 

Another man who has devoted most of 
his life to planning the structure of our Air 
Force said: 

“The most dangerous feature of the pro- 
posed defense ceiling amendment is that it 
would not affect deliveries of airplanes, tanks 
and guns for about 6 months. This would 
look good in an election year. But then the 
deliveries would begin to dwindle rapidly. 
And just about the time the country ex- 
pected to have an Air Force with 143 wings, 
it would discover it had far less than that. 
There are some risks we have had to take 
with national security but this is one that 
we cannot afford to take, for we will be 
depriving ourselves of airplanes that will be 
needed in 1955. 

Another found an analogy between the 
construction of a house and the desperate 
attempts to bring the Air Force up to 143 
wings. 

“In 1948, we started out to build a six-room 
house. We dug the cellar and laid the foun- 
dations. Then we were told we could only 
build a five-room house. So we laid the 
floor for five rooms. Then we were told we 
could only have walls for four rooms. When 


those were finished, we were told we could 
only have roofing for three rooms—and that 
we cannot finish paying for that. 

“The fact is that we are just beginning to 
get the airplanes we should have had in 
1948. This ceiling would cut off airplanes 
that we will need in 1954 and 1955—if fate 
will let us wait that long.” 


IF THERE MUST BE A CUT— 


It seems to me that if there is to be a cut, 
it should come out of new money in future 
budgets, not money that is already obligated. 

This latest argument over the future of 
our air power comes at an unfortunate time. 
Ever since 1945 when we found out how far 
ahead the Germans were in jet airplanes, 
those who understood air power have been 
trying to get the country to realize what is 
inyolved. The Russians have been building 
jet airplanes for 7 years while we were argu- 
ing over how to build them. That is why 
they outnumber us in Korea and elsewhere, 
The first airplanes that were ordered after 
war broke out in Korea back in 1950 are 
just now beginning to be delivered. 

Here is where we stand now. 

Not until the Communists invaded South 
Korea in June of 1950 did we begin a real 
build-up of modern jet aircraft for the Air 
Force and the Navy. Congress, late in 1950, 
appropriated funds for a 58-group Air Force. 
A few months later, in 1951, it authorized 68 
groups. The Air Force then began planning 
for 95 groups, and production of aircraft 
on a full-scale basis was planned for and 
begun. As the seriousness of the Korean 
war became clear, the President and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff authorized the Air Force 
to begin building up toward 143 groups, this 
total to be reached in late 1954. But then 
the Executive decision was made to stretch 
out the attainment of this goal to late 1955. 

The long arguments, the cut-back, and the 
stretch-out, and the different sets of figures 
which have been published have been con- 
fusing even to those of us in the aircraft 
industry, much less the general public. 

Under present plans of the Department of 
Defense the Air Force will be equipped with 
143 wings by late 1955 or early 1956. Of 
these, 126 are to be combat wings, with the 
remainder cargo and service wings. 

Right now, we have about 80 combat 
wings, of which about half are completely 
modernized with jet aircraft. By this time 
next year, we expect to have 96 wings, most 
of which will have up-to-date airplanes. 

But these goals, which were set after long 
consideration by our top military planners 
as to what we really needed in the face of 
world uncertainty, are now in question be- 
cause of this proposal for a lid of $46,000,- 
000,000 a year on all defense spending. 

OUR GREAT NEED 

It seems to me that our greatest need right 
now is for consistent action by everybody who 
has anything to do with air power—the 
Congress, the Air Force procurement people, 
the Department of Defense and the industry 
itself. 

After all the backing and filling of the past 
7 years and cut-backs and stretch-outs and 
now ceiling amendments, it is surprising that 
we have done as well in building up an Air 
Force as we have. 

But time is running out. Our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, our intelligence authorities and the 
best private information from abroad all 
agree that the greatest period of danger is 
coming in 1954. The whole country must 
realize once and for all that supremacy in 
the air is essential to our survival in this 
air age. We cannot buy air supremacy by 
fits and starts. Air supremacy must be 
planned for in terms of years and worked at 
and sweated at and paid for until it is 
achieved, 
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Dairy Industry’s Role 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
an editorial from the Alliance (Ohio) 
Review of June 19, 1952. 

The editorial pays tribute to the very 
substantial dairy industry of Stark 
County, a, part of my district. 

June is Dairy Month, and I am happy 
to join in this tribute to the dairy in- 
dustry, which is one of the most impor- 
tant industries in my district. 

Dairying is important not only in the 
economy of Stark County, but in Tus- 
carawas and Wayne Counties as well. In 
fact, together these three countries form 
one of the largest Swiss cheese produc- 
ing areas in the Nation. And, as many 
connoisseurs have agreed, Swiss cheese 
produced in my Ohio district is the finest 
made anywhere. 

The editorial follows: 


Dam INDUSTRY'S ROLE 


As the Stark County dairy industry ob- 
serves June as Dairy Month, industry leaders 
cite some of the things which make dairy- 
ing important to the Nation and to Stark 
County. 

For one thing, they say, dairying is an 
important stabilizing factor in the economy 
of Stark County. 

Almost all of the money received by the 
dairy industry from the sale of milk is spent 
within the confines of the county. Most of 
the farmer’s share of the dairy dollar is used 
to buy clothing, food, equipment, and other 
items in local stores. And the majority of 
dairy dollars received by the dairies is spent 
for local labor and supplies. 

Dollars which circulate here at home, the 
dairymen say, provide the community with 
a steady source of business and makes it 
less dependent upon other localities. 

Approximately $4,000,000 is spent annually 
by dairy industry members in local stores 
and business establishments. 

Here in Stark County there are more than 
600 men and women employed in the dairy 
plant offices and in processing and delivering 
the milk and dairy products. 

In addition there are nearly 1,500 farmers 
engaged in dairying in this area and who 
work from early morning till late at night 
to produce the 10,000,000 gallons of milk 
consumed by Stark County residents each 
year. 

The degree to which the dairy industry 
plays a part in our everyday lives is illus- 
trated by a report from the Milk Industry 
Foundation, a national organization of milk 
dealers. One out of every 15 persons, the 
foundation states, is employed in some phase 
of the dairy industry, either in producing, 
processing, distributing, or selling the nu- 
merous dairy products. 

The number of products which are derived 
from milk runs into the dozens and range 
from whole milk to powdered milk and 
medicine. 

Also playing a part in the Stark County 
agricultural scene is the huge dairy farm 
investment. The total investment for farms, 
cows, machinery, and dairy plants and equip- 
ment runs into the millions. 

And to gather and distribute the large vol- 
ume of milk consumed in Stark County an- 
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nually requires more than 300 trucks, more 
vehicles than are used by any other single 
Stark County industry in the distribution of 
its products. 

Sixty trucks alone are needed to make the 
daily trip over the country roads to the farms 
to gather the milk and to bring it to the 
county’s more than 50 dairy plants. Over 
200 trucks are used to deliver the milk to 
the thousands of homes, restaurants, stores, 
hospitals, schools, and factories. 

Because it touches upon the lives of almost 
every family in the county at least every 
other day of the year, the dairy industry has 
become an institution in the community 
almost equal to the post office, courthouse, 
and other public organizations, industry 
leaders say. 


Small Business Ballots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us are advised as to the views of our con- 
stituents upon pending legislation by 
means of a system of ballots submitted 
by the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Business, Inc., to their membership 
in our congressional districts. 
am sure will be of great interest to all; 

Today Mr. George J. Burger, vice pres- 
ident of the organization, is presenting 
to the resolutions committee of the Re- 
publican National Committee a state- 
ment on the subject Small Business 
Plank for Platform. His statement I 
and, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

SMALL Business PLANK FOR PLATFORM 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. BURGER, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS, INC., BEFORE THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE, REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE, CHICAGO, ILL., JULY 1, 1952 


I am George J. Burger, vice president in 
charge of legislative activities, National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business. I am here 
today on invitation of your director of re- 
search and on order of our president, C. W. 
Harder, to tell you of the stand of our mem- 
bership on the various issues that will come 
before you. 

But first a word about our federation. It 
is composed of small, independent business 
and professional people in all lines of en- 
deavor in all parts of the country. The 
federation has the largest individual mem- 
bership of any business organization in the 
United States. Our position on all legis- 
lative matters is decided directly by vote of 
our members. Each member has one vote. 
Each ballot voted is signed by the member 
and sent to his Congressman. A majority of 
the ballots so voted determines the fed- 
eration’s stand, as it has the stand I am 
taking today. 

Our members firmly believe that our coun- 
try is today threatened by the greatest aggre- 
gation of slavery forces the world has ever 
seen. The threat is partly outside and partly 
from within. They realize we need the sup- 
port of all free peoples everywhere to win 
out. They know we must be as strong as 
possible internally at the same time. 

They feel that you can make one of the 
greatest contributions possible to such a 


victory by committing your party to a strong 
independent business plank. For such a 
plank will assure those in the outside world 
that this is the countr, of their hopes, the 
nation that is devoted to freedom under God. 
And such a plank will free the tremendous 
forces of creative competition which has 
made our Nation the hope of humanity. 

Four years ago I had the pleasure of rep- 
résenting Federation members before your 
resolutions committee at Philadelphia. We 
are happy to observe that some of our sug- 
gestions, which you incorporated in your 
platform, have since been enacted into law. 
We refer to our recommendations for 
strengthening the antitrust laws, for tax 
relief (negated, however, by the Korea crisis), 
and for creation of a permanent Senate 
Small Business Committee. We would be 
ungrateful, indeed, if we were not to recall 
here the tremendous contribution made by 
your late colleague, Senator Kenneth S. 
Wherry, to creation of the permanent Senate 
Small Business Committee. 

Today, as then, we do not attempt to dic- 
tate the shape of the desired plank in your 
party’s platform. As in our work with Con- 
gressmen, we but pass on to you the consid- 
ered opinion of our membership. But we do 
urge on you acceptance of these recommen- 
dations, because they come from the prac- 
tical day-to-day experience of our small, in- 
dependent business and professional man 
members, that class of people who represent 
the practical results of our devotion to 
freedom. 


Antitrust enforcement 


Our members are firm in their belief that 
the productive, creative forces of this Nation 
must remain free if we are to remain strong. 
To this end they have called consistently for 
vigorous enforcement of all antitrust laws 
against monopoly restraints wherever they 
may exist. They have asked that the anti- 
trust agencies be staffed with men of integ- 
rity, sympathetic to free, competitive enter- 
prise, and that the agencies be given ade- 
quate appropriations. They have demanded 
that the laws be strengthened where neces- 
sary, and that the laws be protected against 
emasculation. Finally they have asked for 
penalties against violators which will curb 
the tendency toward ignoring the laws. 

Representation in Government 

With the efforts of Federal Government in- 
creasingly affecting their welfare, our mem- 
bers have consistently called for greater in- 
dependent representation in Government. 
For this reason they ask that the Small Busi- 
ness Committees of the House and Senate 
be maintained, that the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee be advanced to full stand- 
ing committee status, and that the Special 
House Committee be advanced to a perma- 
nent status. In addition, they ask that 
small business be represented by bona fide 
independent businessmen on all Federal 
boards, commissions, and agencies. And 
they would have such a representative on 
the President’s own White House staff. 
General Government and defense contracting 

Our members are convinced that inde- 
pendent businessmen have much to offer 
Government defense and nondefense buy- 
ers, but that their potential is being largely 
ignored. This means that Government buy- 
ers are passing up a valuable competitive 
factor which could bring lower price levels, 
and that in so doing they are weakening the 
industrial backlog we would badly need in 
case of sudden crisis. To overcome this con- 
dition, our members have asked repeatedly 
for concentration of all independent business 
defense functions in the Small Defense 
Plants Administration, that the agency be 
given full independent status. If at all prac- 
tical, they would have defense authorities 
reserve a fair share of industrial expansions 
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and defense contracts for independent busi- 
nessmen. Beyond this, they would have 
Congress compel, if necessary, all defense and 
nondefense buyers to deal on a free and open 
market, not with firms involved in restric- 
tive monopoly business practices. Finally, 
they would have an end of the silly security 
policy which has prevented full disclosure 
of defense contract information to inde- 
pendent business firms. 
Spending and taxes 

Our members say, and offer proof to back 
their statements, that the present tax bur- 
den is all but crushing independent business 
enterprise. They ask relief. But they real- 
ize that lower taxes can come only with lower 
spending levels. To achieve economies they 
recommend, among other things, that the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
be adopted in full, that waste in military 
buying be eliminated, that a thorough study 
be made of all foreign-aid programs to cur- 
tail contributions which are going down bot- 
tomless monopoly holes in foreign economies, 
They have also recommended that Congress 
increase Federal income by ironing out some 
inequities in our system, chiefly by closing 
the tax loopholes through which coopera- 
tives have escaped payment of a fair share of 
taxation, to a lesser extent by curbing the 
tax-free sales through post exchanges, ships’ 
stores, and Government commissaries. Con- 
current with action on these matters they 
ask that among other things taxes on inde- 
pendent businesses be rolled buck to imme- 
diate pre-Korea levels, that the excess-profits 
tax on small and growing corporations be 
eliminated, that the first $25,000 of business 
income spent on expansions or moderniza- 
tions in any year be tax exempt, that section 
102 of the internal-revenue law be amended 
to permit retention of a greater part of earn- 
ings for expansions and rainy days, and 
that double taxation of corporate taxes be 
ended. Further than this they recommend 
creation of a system of tax-settlement boards 
to permit speedy, informal, inexpensive set- 
tlement of disputes between internal revenue 
and businessmen. 


Government competition 


As the size of Government has increased, 
so has the problem of Government compe- 
tition with private business increased. Our 
members have repeatedly asked that Gov- 
ernment cease excise tax free sales through 
Army post exchanges, Navy ships’ stores, 
and commissaries. They have asked that 
sales through such outlets be limited to 
Government personnel only. They have also 
suffered through competitive business sales 
through such other agencies as the Rural 
Electrification Administration. They ask 
that a firm stand be taken against such 
competition. 

Government regulations 

Our members realize that in times of 
stress it is sometimes necessary for Govern- 
ment to intrude upon private enterprise 
with controls. They do think, however, that 
such controls can be extended and main- 
tained too long, thus needlessly burdening 
our competitive economy and threatening 
the Nation with socialism. Along these 
lines they are strongly opposed to continua- 
tion of price controls, particularly on items 
selling below ceiling and in long supply. 
They desire, should controls continue how- 
ever, that retailers be assured their historic 
mark-up pricing practices and that all busi- 
nessmen be safeguarded against enforced 
cost absorptions. Further, they seek free- 
dom from sometimes very inelastic wage con- 
trols which, in practice, deny them the power 
to secure competent workmen. Finally 
they would have the power to control credit 
returned to the Congress, just as they would 
have the power to control prices stay with 
and in Congress. 
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Labor 


Our members are sympathetic with the 
cause of labor. They have to be since so 
many of them have so recently come from 
behind counter and bench to control of their 
own enterprises. However, they do feel that 
as labor has become more highly organized 
it has tended somewhat to abuse its power. 
These abuses, they contend, have harmed 
working people as much as the Nation as a 
whole. To correct them they recommended 
that labor unions be subject to antitrust 
laws the same as business firms, that indus- 
try-wide follow-the-leader wage negotiation 
techniques be eliminated. They have asked 
that the Executive be granted power, sub- 
ject to Congressional review in each Case, 
to seize plants as well as issue injunctions 
to settle labor disputes threatening the na- 
tional welfare. They ask continuance of the 
Taft-Hartley labor law, safeguards against 
secondary boycott and jurisdictional strikes, 
and the ban on the closed shop. Beyond 
this, as a practical matter of keeping alive 
as businessmen, they have asked that Con- 
gress pass up any raising of Federal wage 
minima, and that the Secretary of Labor 
be prohibited from using the Walsh-Healey 
Act to raise wages above prevailing rates in 
industries enjoying Government contracts, 


Social-welfare legislation 


Our members realize that Government is 
bound to play a larger, more direct part in 
our complex modern industrial society than 
it did in the society of 75 or 100 years ago, 
However, they do feel that this power can 
be extended beyond need, perhaps for pur- 
poses of remaking our Nation. The legiti- 
mate developments they do not object to. 
But they do object to developments beyond 
need. Along this line they have opposed 
Federal compulsory health insurance; they 
have opposed Federal compulsory fair-em- 
ployment-practices legislation. They feel 
that private agencies can do better at the 
first than can Government. They feel that 
the home, the church, and the schools can 
accomplish more with the latter than the 
Federal Government. They ask, along an- 
other line, that the present social-security 
plan be made less restrictive by permitting 
beneficiaries to earn up to $200 monthly in 
private employment, yet still receive their 
pensions, 


General 

There are many more issues on which our 
members ask action. For instance, they 
have asked access to long-term capital and 
loans by Government guaranties of private 
financing if possible, by direct Government 
lending if necessary. They have asked for 
fair protection against competition arising 
in low-cost foreign areas and protection 
against drains on our own resources in times 
of shortage. They have sought to have Con- 
gress forbid participation by any American 
agency, either Government or private, in any 
international cartels for allocation of or 
price fixing on raw materials. 

These, gentlemen, are the more important 
recommendations made by our Nation-wide 
membership for the protection and projec- 
tion of our free, competitive, independent 
enterprise system. Along with copy of this 
testimony I am presenting to your commit- 
tee a detailed outline of our membership 
vote on 11 different phases that are extremely 
important to our national economy. 

I call your attention to the fact that no 
special privileges have been sought; that in 
all cases only justice and equality have been 
asked. 

I urge your favorable attention to and 
action on all of these suggestions, the first 
two as well as the rest. For without favor- 
able action on the first two, favorable action 
on the last six will be meaningless. 

I know you will remember that in these 
days, when our free way of life is under 
ceaseless attack from the far left and far 


right, it behooves us to take all necessary 
action to strengthen our freedom of oppor- 
tunity, the one fact which as much as any- 
thing else has made us the hope of freemen 
everywhere. 

For the members of the federation and for 
myself, I thank you for the opportunity to 
present these views. 


FBI Worried About Embezzlements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following memo- 
randum which recently appeared in a 
Harrisburg, Pa., news release: 

FBI WORRIED ABOUT EMBEZZLEMENTS 


A recent Associated Press dispatch from 
Washington indicates that the FBI is seri- 
ously concerned about the great increase in 
bank embezzlements. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover says there has been a 788-percent 
increase since 1946, with 608 criminal em- 
bezzlements reported in 1951, aggregating 
more than $8,000,000, compared with 270 
such cases in 1946. Several sensational cases 
were found in western Pennsylvania, and 
the Federal court in the western district last 
week meted out stiff sentences to several bank 
Officials found guilty. Does it ever occur to 
you that none of the people who talk so 
much about corruption in Government, even 
when none has been proved, have anything 
to say about this proved corruption in bank- 
ing circles? One thing we can certainly be 
grateful for is that the Federal deposit in- 
surance system now protects bank depositors. 
which wasn't true in the “ordeal days” of the 
last Republican administration. 


Chetniks Fighting in Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
{N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, from time to time information 
from the mountains and the forests of 
Yugoslavia indicates that some groups of 
the followers of the late General Mihai- 
lovich’s army are still alive and fighting. 
I have recently received reliable informa- 
tion about the continuing chetniks’ 
struggle against the Yugoslay Commu- 
nist regime. The informant, Mr. Rad- 
omir Tomovich, was a chetnik himself 
during the Nazi occupation and after it. 
He was badly wounded many times, sick, 
and completely exhausted, and finally he 
escaped from Yugoslavia. 

He cites the names of the chetniks 
known to him who had been killed in 
their struggles against the regime in 1948 
and 1949. Though obviously he could re- 
veal only a small part of this struggle, the 
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facts he has presented indicate the per- 
manent resistance of the Yugoslav peo- 
ple against the Communist regime in 
Yugoslavia. The following is Mr. Tomo- 
vich's report: 
REPORT OF YUGOSLAV CHETNIKS KILLED IN 
1948 anD 1949 


(By Radomir Tomovich) 


On February 26, 1948, Lt. Miljan Mandich 
and his group of 12 chetniks were surround- 
ed in a cave by a Communist brigade at the 
Vratlo Lipovsko (the Kolachin district in 
Montenegro) for 15 days. During the fight 
the chetniks killed 7 members of the KNOJ 
and wounded many of them. Not knowing 
what to do with those desperate chetniks and 
how to overcome them, the Communists put 
a lot of dynamite under the cave and a 
terrible blow destroyed the cave and the 
chetniks in it. 

Ljubo Baltich was killed near the village 
Poljice (the Kolashin district in Monte- 
negro), on January 26, 1948. During his 
struggle he badly shot the UBD Major Mi- 
lorad Bakoch. 

The student Drago Vujisich was killed 
fighting the Communists near the village 
Mateshevo (Montenegro) on February 13, 
1948. 

Steve Mishnich fought the Communists in 
a wood above the village Bjelovici (Montene- 
gro) and was killed on February 20, 1948, 
after having killed the political UDB com- 
missar, the ill-reputed Maj. Mile Rakovich. 

The chetnik Bogdan Viahovich was killed 
on March 18, 1948, in the Sinjajevina Moun- 
tain in a fight against a Communist unit. 

Chetnik Milorad Petkovich was killed on 
March 20, 1948, at the village Rudnici (the 
Kolashin district, Montenegro) during an 
attack against the Communists 

Chetnik Capt. Petar Brajovich and the 
chetnik Milan Bauk were killed on March 
24, 1948, near the village Grbije (the Cataro 
district), during the attack on a Communist 
post. 

Chetnik Capt. Ivan Jelovac and his 11 chet- 
niks, after a fight against the Communists, 
were surrounded in a cave near the town 
Plevije for 9 days. On March 7, 1948, they 
were suffocated there by smoke. 

Chetniks Rade Perovich and Dusan Pejo- 
vich were killed on April 8, 1948, near the 
village Prekobrdje (the Kolashin district), 
during the fight against the Communists. 
The latter's father is now in jail. 

The chetnik group to which the inform- 
ant belonged, escaped from the famous jail 
in Cetinje (Montenegro), on May 29, 1948, 
thanks to the help of an Albanian nationalist 
named Ljota. After that, this group at- 
tacked a Communist unit and during that 
fight the chetniks killed the Assistant Minis- 
ter of the Republic Montenegro, Rajicevich, 
and five other UDB members. At the chet- 
niks’ side the Albanian Ljota was killed and 
the student Joco Martinovich badly wounded 
(later on executed by the Communists after 
having been terribly tortured). 

On August 28, 1948, Chetnik Drago Zoche- 
vich was killed near the river Cehotina after 
having killed many UDB members. Thanks 
to him, the UDB Captain Minich and two 
other UDB members had been liquidated. 

On February 7, 1949, after a siege of 8 days 
in a cave in the Bjelopolje district, the Chet- 
nik Jagosh Korach and three other chet- 
niks were suffocated by smoke, 

Chetnik Rade Bugarin was killed in a dug- 
out near the village Jabuchina fighting 
against the Communists on April 17, 1949. 

Chetnik Ilich was killed during a fight 
against the Communists on May 18, 1949. 
He had provoked terrible fear among the 
Communists for a long time, so exposed 
his corpse in the streets of the town Plevlje 
for 2 days. 

On June 17, 1949, the Chetnik Djordje 
Vojvodich was killed in a wood near Vranjska 
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Banja (Serbia). During that attack on the 
Communists, the Communist ill-reputed 
chief of the internal militia section, Mica 
Markovich was killed, a well-known Commu- 
nist criminal, and the UDB Member Nikola 
Stojanovich. 

During an attack against the Communists, 
near the town Leskovac the chetniks Rado- 
mir Mijumanovich and Spira Spasich were 
killed on March 29, 1949. They were the 
members of the Chetnik Captain Blagoje 
Nikolich's group. 

On August 28, 1949, the chetniks Milan 
Ftojanovich and Djordje Jovanovich were 
killed during the fight in the Kukavica 
Mountain (near the town Leskovac in Ser- 
bia), after having killed the president of the 
Communist district in Leskovac and two 
other members of UDB. 


Hon. Herman P. Kopplemann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. McGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp a resolution signed 
by friends of the Honorable Herman P. 
Kopplemann on the occasion of a testi- 
monial dinner commemorating his 50 
years of public service together with an 
editorial entitled “Fifty Years of Serv- 
ice” that appeared in the June 26 edi- 
tion of the Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

Herman Kopplemann served in this 
body with distinction during the Sev- 
enty-third, Seventy-fourth, Seventy- 
fifth, Seventy-seventh, and Seventy- 
ninth Congresses. I am sure all of the 
Members join me in congratulating him 
on his inspiring record of public service. 

The resolution and editorial follow: 
RESOLUTION CITING KOPPLEMANN ON 50 YEARS 

OF PUBLIC SERVICE 

We, the undersigned of Hartford, Conn., 
and neighboring communities, friends of the 
Honorable Herman P. Kopplemann, on this 
occasion of a testimonial dinner in his honor, 
wish to record our affectionate recognition 
of the 50 years of public service he has given 
his fellow citizens. Since his youth he has 
engaged in philanthropic and civic causes 
extending the scope of his interests and ac- 
tivities from a local to a national and in- 
ternational level, frequently assuming lead- 
ership in movements benefcial to the com- 
munity and mankind. 

As the years advanced his service as a 
citizen embraced many years of office in the 
city council, State assembly, and the United 
States Congress, where his earnestness and 
alertness to the needs of his constituents and 
the welfare of all his people won prestige 
for him and set a new standard for quality 
of public representation. 

It is our hope and prayer that Herman will 
continue for many years as a vital and benefi- 
cent force in our community; that his dy- 
namic personality will always be a challenge 
and insptration for others to participate in 
and to carry on the work which has en- 
deared him to us. 

Signed this 24th day of June 1952, at the 
ur blebrook Country Club, Bloomfield, 
Conn. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Men who have served their community, 
State and Nation beyond the call of normal 


citizenship duties too often are allowed to 
retire without public acknowledgment of 
their good works. Occasionally there are ex- 
ceptions when friends and associates spon- 
taneously gather in tribute as 350 did at 
a testimonial dinner to Herman P. Kopple- 
mann, Tuesday. All came to demonstrate by 
their presence that they did not intend to 
let his 50 years of service pass unrecognized 
and without expressions of appreciation for 
his leadership in philanthropic, political, and 
religious activities in behalf of his fellow 
men. 

Negro, Jew. Protestant, Catholic, all were 
represented, and spoke of his contributions, 
financial and personal, as alderman, State 
senator, and Congressman for five terms. As 
a poor immigrant East Side boy, he sold 
newspapers on the streets. Later, he became 
one of the largest distributors of newspapers 
and magazines in the State. But he always 
found time to champion the poor and the 
needy, to work hard to improve conditions 
in his community, extending his efforts to 
the State as a senator and then to the Nation 
as a Congressman. 

As an alderman, Mr. Kopplemann led the 
effort that made possible the modern sewer 
system of this city; as senator, he sponsored 
and maneuvered through a reluctant legis- 
lature the widows’ aid bill which ended the 
State's practice of putting the children of de- 
pendent widows into county homes; as Con- 
gressman he supported all humanitarian 
measures and those that promised develop- 
ment of natural resources. As a political 
leader, he saw to it that dangerous grade 
crossings were removed on the East Side. 

These were some of his contributions listed 
by a number of speakers, but they were only 
a part of the record. His active interest in 
the Salvation Army, the Negro community, 
the Emanuel Synagogue and his leadership in 
religious and philanthropic work on local, 
State and national levels, continues un- 
abated. These Mr. Kopplemann correctly 
termed monuments every man strives to 
build for himself and his fellow men. 


Long-Term Leases on Indian Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOHN PHILLIPS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a real need for an authorization for 
longer leases than the present 5-year 
lease authorization on Indian lands, 
Under the 5-year limitation the Indians 
are deprived of income which they need 
and are entitled to. I have asked leave 
to extend my remarks on this subject, in 
order to include the following letter from 
Indians of California, Inc., which ex- 
plains the situation and gives several 
examples of the handicap the 5-year 
limitation imposes on the Indians, par- 
ticularly in the district I represent. The 
letter, addressed to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, follows: 
Re H. R. 3745, H. R. 3766, long-term leasing. 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

MEMBER: We wish to record ourselves as 
undersigned delegates and representative in 
favor of H. R. 3745 and H. R. 3766, which 
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are worded identically and are entitled: “To 
authorize the leasing of restricted Indian 
lands for public, religious, educational, recre- 
ational, residential, business, and other pur- 
poses requiring the grant of long-term 
leases.” ‘This bill has a favorable report by 
the Secretary of the Interior, June 26, 1951. 
We suggest the bill be amended ty adding 
to the end of line 9, page 2, the following: 
“Provided, however, That nothing contained 
in any such lease shall be construed as an 
impediment to the Federal Government from 
concluding its supervision of Indian affairs.” 

Congress on several previous occasions has 
authorized long-term leasing of restricted 
Indian lands. For instance, within the 
State of Washington and the Navajo Indian 
Reservation of New Mexico, long-term leas- 
ing was granted by Congress for general pur- 
poses. Also by an act of Congress approved 
August 25, 1937, specific authority was 
granted for long-term leasing of certain re- 
stricted Indian lands belonging to the Agua 
Caliente Band of Indians at Palm Springs, 
Riverside County, Calif., limited to an airport 
and related purposes. The act authorized 
leasing for that purpose for a period of 25 
years with the right of a renewal for an 
additional 25 years. 

There are many places in California where 
it would be advantageous to the Indians if 
they were accorded authority for long-term 
leases of restricted Indian land. For exam- 
ple, on one side of Indian Avenue, Palm 
Springs, Calif., under Federal law the In- 
dians cannot lease their land for more than 
5 years, while on the other side of the same 
avenue, landowners of the city of Palm 
Springs, under the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia, can lease their land for any length 
of ime from 1 to 99 years. The Indians are 
under a very serious disadvantage and handi- 
cap. Business enterprises will not invest 
large sums of capital and pay the Indians 
substantial rent on a 5-year lease. 

Some of the less valuable lands of the In- 
dians have been considered for a country 
club and golf course by men of financial 
standing. Enterprises of this type would do 
much to provide the Indians with a substan- 
tial income and go far to enhance the value 
of surrounding Indian property. Develop- 
ments of this sort would also improve the 
value of property adjacent to the Reservation, 
Some of the reservation lands could be leased 
for other purposes requiring an investment of 
substantial capital if congressional author- 
ity permitted leases for a longer time than 
5 years. Such leases would result in greatly 
increased income for the Indians in the form 
of rent. They should have an opportunity. 

Among the other places in California where 
this law would be of much value to the In- 
dians, would be at Chico, where the reserva- 
tion borders on the property of the State 
‘Teachers College and other fast growing por- 
tions of the city of Chico. This proposed 
legislation will also be of outstanding value 
to the Indians of Coachella Valley. Their 
lands are adapted to specialized crops such 
as grapes, dates, and citrus fruits. Grapes 
require about 4 years to prepare the soil and 
bring them to production. Dates require 
as much as 8 years to prepare the soil, plant 
and to otherwise produce a crop. A large 
investment and many years of care are like- 
wise necessary to produce citrus fruits. 

For these purposes, the present authority 
to lease for a period not to exceed 5 years is 
insufficient and worthless in such instances 
as herein noted. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELLEN NORRIS, 
ROBERT CROMWELL, 
Liywoop Warp, 
Delegates Representing Indians of 
California. 
F. G. COLLETT, 
Executive Representative, Indians of 
California, Inc. 
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Escapees From Communist Countries 
Should Be Formed Into Military Units 
= Now, Veterans of Foreign Wars Urge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, last October Congress provided 
the administration with $100,000,000 to 
form national military units of escapees 
from Communist countries under an 
amendment which I had offered to sec- 
tion 101 (a) (1) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951. Despite the fact that these 
funds have been available to the ad- 
ministration for almost 8 months none 
of these funds have been used to form 
these national military units. 

I include herewith a resolution 
adopted by the District of Columbia De- 
partment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars at their annual encampment held 
here in Washington earlier this month, 
which resolution urges our Government 
to take immediate action in forming 
these military units: 

CREATION OF NATIONAL MILITARY UNITS 

Whereas section 101 (a) (1) of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951 provides $100,000,- 
000 for the creation of national military 
units of escapees from Communist-domi- 
nated countries; and 

Whereas the creation of such military 
units would reduce the number of Ameri- 
can troops required overseas; and 

Whereas in the event of war, such military 
units would be powerful allies whose added 
strength would save the lives of many Amer- 
ican fighting men; and 

Whereas 7 months have elapsed since the 
passage of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, 
but our Government has not yet taken any 
action whatsoever to create the national 
military units authorized in this act: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the Department of the District 
of Columbia, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, That we urge that the 
Government of the United States take im- 
mediate action to create the national mili- 
tary units of escapees from Communist 
countries called for in section 101 (a) (1) 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1951. 


A Year Under OPS 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted me by the 
House, I am including a statement from 
the Kansas Livestock Association en- 
titled “A Year Under OPS.“ I believe 
the Members of the House will be espe- 
cially interested in reading this state- 
ment: 

LIVESTOCK AND MEAT Prices UNDER OPS 
Prices paid farmers for meat animals last 
year under OPS have been lower, which 


means the producer’s income has been re- 
duced. In contrast, the average retail price 
of meat in 1951 under OPS was 6.3 cents a 
pound higher than in 1950. On April 15, 
1952, producers were receiving 7.9 cents a 
pound less for their lambs than a year 
earlier, 2.5 cents a pound less for their 
beef cattle, and 4.2 cents a pound less for 
their hogs. 

Compare these sizable reductions in prices 
paid to farmers to the substantially higher 
retail meat prices paid by consumers. Dur- 
ing 1951, under OPS, the average retail 
price of beef was 12.2 cents higher, and for 
pork the price was 6 cents higher. These 
figures are conclusive proof of the fact that 
OPS is directly responsible for higher con- 
sumer prices and lower livestock prices 
(USDA Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
May 8, 1952). 

We challenge you, as a Member of Con- 
gress, to tell consumers the truth about OPS. 


DO YOU FAVOR FAIR TREATMENT FOR ALL SEG- 
MENTS OF OUR ECONOMY? 

According to Department of Agriculture 
figures the farmer, who feeds the Nation, 
has an average income well below the average 
wage earner. During 1951 the farmer's in- 
come was considerably lower than the pre- 
vious year, His 1952 net income will be 
lower than any year in the last 10, outside 
of 1947. Yet the Government in their price- 
control program is forcing his income still 
lower, while at the same time wages are 
permitted to rise. The administration not 
only failed to hold wages down, but as ex- 
emplified in recommendations in regard to 
steelworkers, they permitted an increase al- 
most three times as much as the price-sta- 
bilization law would permit, according to 
Charles Wilson, the recent Administrator. 

According to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, returns from the sale of fed lambs re- 
ceived by lamb feeders the past season lacked 
13 cents a hundred of paying the original 
cost of the lamb and feed. In addition to 
this relatively small loss the lamb feeder lost 
market expenses, labor costs, death losses— 
all costs except feed. Hog producers the 
past season have suffered severe losses. Feed 
grains have been much higher and, of course, 
hog prices lower. The corn-hog ratio in 
April 1952, was 9.8 (the number of bushels 
of grain that 100 pounds of hog will buy), 
as compared to 12.7 a year earlier. The aver- 
age hog producer will require a ratio of 11 to 
12 to break even. In other words, hog feed- 
ing has been definitely unprofitable. Many 
cattle feeders the past season lost money on 
their operations, 

Farmers are in a position to produce an 
abundant supply of meat and other food 
products if the industry is released from the 
shackles of OPS. You can't expect abundant 
production unless the business is profitable. 

We challenge you to tell your constituents 
the truth about what OPS is doing to our 
economy. 


PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

Regulations that are unrealistic, unwork- 
able, and costly to processors and distribu- 
tors are interfering with the processing and 
distribution of meats, in particular, and in 
some cases depriving consumers of foods 
that are relatively abundant. 

We challenge you to give consumers the 
facts about these ridiculous regulations 
which interfere with processing and market- 
ing of meats, and also show them how such 
interference is increasing their food bill. 


SLAUGHTER QUOTAS 

OPS officials predicted last August and 
September that if slaughter quotas were not 
resorted to, livestock slaughter and distribu- 
tion of meat would become a critical prob- 
lem. Figures at that time proved beyond 
any shadow of a doubt that slaughter quotas 
had been responsible for a greatly distorted 
distribution picture. Producers indicated 
that the condition would improve if slaughter 
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quotas were done away with. Time has 
proven that producers and processors were 
correct. The distorted slaughter and distri- 
bution condition quickly corrected itself 
when slaughter quotas were dropped last 
August 1. 


THE WASTE OF MANPOWER AND TAXPAYERS’ 
MONEY 


The millions on the payroll of the OPS are 
not only a financial burden and a total loss 
so far as needed manpower is concerned, but 
they are also a hindrance to efficient produc- 
tion and distribution. Now is the time to 
eliminate price and wage controls. Prices in 
most cases are below ceilings. There is an 
abundance of most food items. If our indus- 
try can be freed from the shackles of an 
unnecessary, impracticable, and unworkable 
program, meat production should increase. 

The Kansas Livestock Association in an- 
nual convention in March 1952 condemned 
price and wage controls and urged that they 
be discontinued at the earliest possible mo- 
ment since they had added to the consumer's 
food bill, had contributed to lowering pro- 
ducer’s incomes, were interfering with and 
were very costly to meat processors and dis- 
tributors, and finally, no honest attempt has 
been made to control wages. 

We urge that price and wage controls be 
allowed to die on June 30, 1952. 

THE Kansas LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION, 
A. G. PICKETT, Secretary. 


Power Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, not only 
is Gavins Point a money maker for the 
Federal Government, but it will supply 
power that is so badly needed in South 
Dakota and surrounding States. Re- 
cently, Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan asked for increased farm produc- 
tion for the war effort. In the interest 
of national defense we must maintain 
the agriculture production line. Food 
is as much a part of the battle as are 
guns, ships, and planes. This is no time 
to cut the power that turns the wheels 
of agriculture. 


Summary of Amendments to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to an analysis and summary of 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act 
of 1952—H. R. 7005, Public Law 400— 
proposed by members of the Special Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of which I was privileged to be 
chairman, which visited Germany and 
continued to Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, 
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and Spain, in November and December 
1951. 

These amendments, adopted by the 
House and the Senate, reflect the con- 
scientious effort of the subcommittee, 
which included the following members: 
The Honorable A. S. J. CARNAHAN, Mis- 
souri; the Honorable Brooks Hays, 
Arkansas; the Honorable Epna F. KELLY, 
New York; the Honorable CHESTER E. 
Merrow, New Hampshire; and the Hon- 
orable Jacos K. Javits, New York. 

Part of the task of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee is to see whether the 
spending of money by the United States 
on foreign-aid programs is being effec- 
tively used with a minimum cost to the 
American taxpayer and a maximum 
achievement of foreign policy objectives, 
The purpose of the subcommittee’s mis- 
sion was to study the effects of our for- 
eign-aid programs in the countries 
which we visited, to view the degree of 
cooperation of the Europeans among 
themselves and with the United States, 
and to measure in terms of effective- 
ness the use by these countries of their 
own resources for the purpose of 
strengthening mutual security. It was 
especially important to obtain first-hand 
information on these problems, since 
the Foreign Affairs Committee was 
scheduled to consider the extension of 
the Mutual Security Program, inaugu- 
rated by the Congress in 1951. 

Upon its return to the United States, 
early this year the subcommittee sub- 
mitted two reports to the House of Rep- 
resentatives—House Report 1456, Report 
on Germany, and House Report 1834, Re- 
port on Austria, Yugoslavia, Italy, and 
Spain. These reports contain back- 
ground information, observations, con- 
clusions, recommendations, and findings, 
Using these reports as a basis, the sub- 
committee was in position to propose 
certain amendments to the mutual se- 
curity extension bill—known as the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1952, H. R. 7005— 
during the course of consideration of the 
measure by the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the House of Represent- 
atives. Five such Zablocki subcommit- 
tee-sponsored amendments were adopted 
by the House of Representatives and ap- 
pear in the Mutual Security Act of 1952 
as passed by the House and the Senate 
and enacted into law as Public Law 400. 

These amendments may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

First. Spain—section 3 (d) of Public 
Law 400: Not less than $25,000,000 of the 
funds made available for Western Eu- 
rope by the act must be used for eco- 
nomic, technical, and military assistance 
to Spain as part of the Mutual Security 
Program. This is in recognition of the 
fact that Spain has a definite contribu- 
tion to make to the Mutual Security 
Program and is one of the countries most 
acutely opposed to communism. 

Second. Conditions—section 7 (h): 
Establishes the principle that mutual 
security can be realized only to the ex- 
tent that the countries who receive our 
aid do their utmost to help themselves 
and cooperate among themselves and 
with the United States in achieving the 
objectives of a free world. The purpose 
of our aid is to bring about positive ac- 
complishments toward mutual security, 


To this end, the Director for Mutual Se- 
curity must insure that no country re- 
ceives United States assistance unless 
that country work together with other 
nations in its area and with the United 
States and participate in collective se- 
curity programs. 

Countries must also take steps to help 
themselves by making effective use of 
their own resources—fiscal, budgetary, 
political, military, and so forth. United 
States assistance will be given to the 
extent that recipient countries make 
progress in achieving such effective use. 

Third. Encouragement of private en- 
terprise—section 7 (k): The Department 
of Commerce, in cooperation with pri- 
vate business groups and Government 
agencies, must conduct a thorough study 
of impediments and obstacles to private 
United States investment abroad and 
make recommendations to the Director 
for Mutual Security on how these bar- 
riers can be eliminated or reduced. 

The Mutual Security Agency, likewise 
in cooperation with business groups and 
governmental agencies, must broaden its 
guaranty criteria so as to facilitate the 
participation of private enterprise in 
guaranties—guaranties by the United 
States against expropriation or confisca- 
tion of United States property by foreign 
governments and guaranties of currency 
convertibility. 

The Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration must award more private con- 
tracts to private industry and must, in 
cooperation with the Department of 
Commerce, find and draw the attention 
of private enterprise to opportunities for 
investment and development. 

Fourth. Counterpart funds—section 9 
(e): Counterpart funds are local cur- 
rencies which are deposited in special 
accounts by countries receiving economic 
assistance from the United States on a 
grant basis. In return for the dollar 
assistance received, each country as- 
sumes an obligation to deposit in a 
special account its own currency in an 
amount commensurate with dollar-grant 
aid received. Such currency can be 
used only as agreed upon by the United 
States. This section provides that up 
to $100,000,000 of counterpart funds 
must be used in programs furthering 
private enterprise. 

Fifth. Counterpart funds—section 9 
(a): Section 9 (a) makes it clear that 
whenever a country uses counterpart 
funds for loan purposes to another coun- 
try, the funds, upon loan repayment, shall 
revert to the special account. This will 
insure that the United States retains its 
supervision over how the counterpart 
funds are spent. 

These amendments all strengthen and 
bring meaning to the phrase “mutual 
security” which appears in the title of 
the legislation. At the same time, the 
amendments are designed to assure the 
American taxpayer that he will be get- 
ting full value in terms of mutual secu- 
rity for every American dollar spent 
abroad. This, in the long run, should 
mean fewer American dollars spent, with 
more efficiency for more mutual secu- 
rity. Finally, in recognition of the im- 
portant contribution which private en- 
terprise and initiative can make in build- 
ing mutual security, the amendments 
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include provisions which will permit 
American private enterprise to take its 
proper place in the Mutual Security 
Program. 


Lovre Fights for 100 Percent Parity; Gives 
Views on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced legislation which I consider 
vital to a strong, healthy, expanding na- 
tional economy. We cannot have a 
strong, healthy expanding national econ- 
omy without a healthy and prosperous 
agriculture. We well remember what 
happened to agriculture in the thirties 
and the near-fatal results on our na- 
tional economy. This must not be per- 
mitted to happen again. 

Mr. Speaker, I was born and reared in 
a farm community, and have lived in a 
rural community all my life. I know 
farmers, and I know that not a single 
one of them wants something for noth- 
ing. They are self-reliant, and all they 
ask is a fair chance. They do not want 
subsidies at the taxpayers’ expense. All 
they ask is a fair price at the market 
place for their produce. They want a 
farm program that will be operated and 
controlled by the farmers themselves 
and not from Washington. 

The legislation I have sponsored is de- 
signed to assure our farmers the pro- 
tection of 100 percent of parity at the 
market place. Parity is a price deter- 
mined to be fair to producers and con- 
sumers alike. Our farmers deserve that 
protection. I intend to keep fighting for 
such protection for our farmers. They 
are entitled to parity at the market place 
where they sell their produce—not 75 or 
haha of it, but a full 100 percent 
of it. 

The objectives of the legislation I have 
introduced are, first, 100 percent parity 
at the market place; second, self-sup- 
porting; third, farmer controlled; fourth, 
orderly disposal of surpluses; fifth, pro- 
tection for the consumer; sixth, protec- 
tion for family-sized farmer; seventh, 
coordinated soil-conservation program, 


A New Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I insert an editorial written by Mr. 
John D. Lopp, editor, of the Winter 
Haven Daily News-Chief, Winter Haven, 
Fla., which appeared in the June 27, 
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1952, issue, in which he discusses the 
recent humiliation to the United States 
Government in the Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson’s recent apology to the 
British Parliament: 

A New Low 


Dean Acheson, he of the clipped mustache 
and the even more clipped British accent, 
yesterday brought new humiliation to the 
United States as he groveled before mem- 
bers of Parliament. 

The Secretary of State of the greatest 
democratic power humbly apologized to the 
English lawmakers. 

And that apology—of all things—was for 
this Nation’s attempt to do something about 
getting the Korean war over with. 

The suave Secretary was applauded when 
he finished his genufiections. 

Americans, who are sick of the vacillation 
in Korea—and that’s almost all of us—in- 
stead of applauding are appalled. 

Liow low can our national pride be 
dragged? 

Instead of apologizing to the British, Ache- 
son should have pointed out that the United 
States has suffered more than 109,000 cas- 
ualties in Korea. He should have added 
that the bulk of the costs of the stalemated 
war are being borne by this Nation. 

He could, and should, have pointed out 
that the United States has refused to recog- 
nize the Red regime in China—that this Na- 
tion is not now, nor has ever, traded with 
the Red conquerors of Cathay. 

The Secretary of State should have talked 
like an American instead of the anglophile 
that he is. He wasn’t speaking for Dean 
Acheson, when he kowtowed before the mem- 
bers of Parliament. His was the voice 
albeit, a painfully inadequate one—of every 
citizen of these United States. 

And we, the people, are more than a little 
fed up with the British attitude on the 
Korean conflict. We're sick of the appease- 
ment, the stalemated truce negotiations, the 
sitzkreig on the thirty-eighth parallel, and of 
Britain’s attempt to carry water on both 
shoulders. 

Most of us are particularly resentful of 
yesterday’s statement in the House of Com- 
mons that England ordered and obtained the 
MacArthur ouster. True or not—and from 
Acheson’s attitude, the statement was prob- 
ably true, even if the White House issued a 
half denial—few Americans relish the impli- 
cation that English Socialists once dictated 
not only our Korean policy, but picked the 
personnel to direct the intentionally stale- 
mated fiasco on the embattled peninsula. 

Instead of apologizing to the British, for 
a job well done, even if long overdue, Dean 
Acheson should have pointed out the facts 
of life to Parliament. 

He should have told the commoners that 
as long as we furnish the bulk of the man- 
power and pick up the checks, we insist, and 
will continue to insist, upon calling the tune. 

But apologize for trying to win a war? 
Never. 

The very thought of such action is nau- 
seating. 


What Is Free Enterprise? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 9, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
do extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled 
“What Is Free Enterprise?” 


WHAT Is Free ENTERPRISE? 


One of the most abused terms in the 
American vocabulary today is the phrase 
“free enterprise.” Reactionary Congressmen, 
in particular, have seized upon the term in 
an attempt to justify their support for the 
monopolies which big business has main- 
tained over much of our economy since trade 
began. 

One of the most flagrant abuses of the 
expression “free enterprise” occurs in the 
constant struggle of the power companies to 
take over all of the Nation’s waterways and 
rivers. 

In a recent debate in the Senate, several 
Senators hypocritically declared that they 
felt that the Niagara Falls waterways should 
be turned over to private power companies 
so that “our system of free enterprise can be 
maintained.” 

Evidently their definition of “free enter- 
prise” is freedom for big business to seize the 
country’s natural resources and personally 
exploit them regardless of the inherent right 
of the people to share in these God-given 
attributes. 

When a small group of industrialists takes 
complete control of any vital consumer item, 
whether it be power, lumber, oil, or minerals, 
that is not free enterprise, it is monopoly in 
its worst and most shameful form. 

If these barons of industry had their way, 
there would be no Federal or State legislation 
curbing them in their insatiable drive to con- 
trol more and more of the Nation’s natural · 
resources. It is not too far-fetched to 
imagine these same interests taking over our 
drinking water supplies and doling out 
meager portions to quench our thirst—at a 
nice fat price, of course. 

There is a long road between free enter- 
prise and socialism. Federal control of power 
resources can by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion be termed socialism. 

Examples of the great benefit accruing to 
Federal development of power may be seen 
in the Tennessee Valley Authority and proj- 
ects of similar nature. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans have achieved a much 
higher standard of living as a result of our 
country’s active participation in these proj- 
ects. Certainly this is proof positive of what 
Federal direction can do. 

And yet unless labor and other liberal 
groups are constantly on the alert, the few 
remaining sources of this country’s electric 
power may well go the way of our other nat- 
tural resources by coming under the control 
of an industrial clique who will ration out 
their commodities only so long as public 
pays up to the hilt. 

Eternal vigilance is indeed a price of 
liberty. 


Britain and Korea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by John Griffin from 
the Boston Sunday Post, Boston, Mass., 
June 29, 1952: 

BRITISH Witt Have To STOP PLAYING BOTH 
ENDS AGAINST THE MIDDLE—WHAT THEIR 
PRESENT VIEW AMOUNTS TO, IN PLAIN LAN- 
GUAGE, IS ABJECT SURRENDER 

(By John Griffin) 

One of the most interesting developments 
of the past week was the fuss kicked up in 
Britain by our bombing of the Yalu River 
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power plants in Korea. It is no surprise 
that a powerful group in England complained 
about the bombing, for opinion in that coun- 
try seems to be pretty strong against the 
whole Korean war. 

But the astonishing aspect of the case was 
the apology offered by Secretary of State 
Acheson, who expressed his regrets that the 
British weren’t informed beforehand that we 
were going to take aggressive action in Korea, 
At the same time Secretary Acheson asserted 
that the bombing of the power plants was 
fully justified from the military point of 
view. 

It was only through an “administrative 
error” that the British weren't informed be- 
fore the bombing took place, he said, The 
Secretary of State told members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament that 40 percent of the power 
produced by the plants was going to Man- 
churia to maintain plants manufacturing 
war materials for the Chinese Communists 
and the other 60 percent was being used by 
airfields, military depots, industrial plants, 
and other installations in North Korea, 


LIVES SAVED 


He pointed out that no military com- 
mander would grant immunity to plants 
with such a potential for damage to his 
forces, and he emphasized that British as 
well as American lives would be saved by 
the bombings. 

This is, of course, the strangest of ex- 
planations, for the situation he describes 
has prevailed for a long time and no bomb- 
ings of the power plants were made. It is 
safe to say that, from the military stand- 
point, every commander from General Mac- 
Arthur to General Ridgway and General 
Clark realized the military necessity of 
destroying those plants, yet none of them 
were allowed to act. 

General MacArthur’s chief trouble with 
Washington was the fact that he wanted 
to do the things that were necessary from 
the military point of view, while Acheson 
and others in Washington and London were 
trying to make a political war instead of a 
military campaign. 

There never has been a real aggressive 

effort since the early days of the war to 
achieve a military victory, because the po- 
litical considerations played too important 
a part. 
No one should be surprised that the Brit- 
ish are reluctant to support a strong cam- 
paign based on military considerations. Brit- 
ain still recognizes Communist China, and 
it is hard to avoid the conclusion that the 
British would welcome an end to the fight- 
ing by admitting Red China into the United 
Nations. 

That would, of course, end the war ab- 
ruptly, and that is just what the Chinese 
Reds want. It also happens to be just what 
the war is about and would constitute a 
complete failure on the part of the United 
States and the United Nations. 

So long as Acheson and the present Wash- 
ington administration held to the theory 
that the Korean fighting is a po- 
litical operation they could make out some 
sort of a case. They could, and did, argue 
that any real effort to score a complete mili- 
tary victory carried the risk of bringing 
Russia into the conflict and thereby bring- 
ing about a third world war. 

Their theory was that if we could hold on 
a stalemate basis while negotiations were 
carried on there would be little risk of 
enlarging the war and a compromise could 
be effected. * 

Always they have argued that to do the 
things General MacArthur wanted done 
would practically be assuring the spreading 
of the war and that we were in no position 
to take the risk. 

They managed to convince the American 
people to a large extent that the Chinese 
Communists were tired of the whole thing 
and would be glad to get a compromise. Of 
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course it hasn't turned out that way, though 
that fact doesn’t entirely discredit their 
theory. 

But now Secretary Acheson is justifying 
the new bombings strictly on the grounds 
of the military necessities. Those military 
necessities have always been just as strong 
as they are now, and it is difficult to see how 
both theories can be adopted at the same 
time. 

It would seem, from the logical viewpoint, 
that our position ought to be either political 
or military, that if the negotiations aren't 
working out, which they surely aren't, on the 
political basis, then the choice is between 
fighting the war from the strictly military 
standpoint with the idea of crushing the 
enemy or getting out of Korea entirely. 

FRENCH ARE CALM 

The French Government did not get ex- 
cited about the power-plant bombings, feel- 
ing apparently that the commander in charge 
out there ought to know what is necessary. 
But the British have an entirely different 
point of view. 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden told the 
House of Commons that there has been no 
change in British policy of confining the 
war to Korea and getting an armistice as 
soon as possible. In other words, the British 
want to continue the affair as a political 
war, and appear to be afraid Secretary Ache- 
son might be on the point of discarding 
that idea. 

But the powerful Labor Party, which could 
find itself back in power in case of a show- 
down in Britain, is definitely against the 
United States in the Korean matter, and 
Aneurin Bevan, who is a figure to be reckoned 
with, declared that we are at fault now in 
Korea, 

He declared that the only thing holding 
up a truce in Korea is the United States ob- 
stinacy in refusing to accept the Chinese 
revolution “as an accomplished fact.“ to 
welcome the Chinese Communists to mem- 
bership in the United Nations Security 
‘Council, and to disband the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Formosa. 

What that amounts to, in plain language, 
is abject surrender. It isn’t likely that the 
majority of Britons support that point of 
view, but sooner or later the British will have 
to stop playing both ends against the mid- 
dle. Our support of them doesn’t have 
strings attached, but their position as allies 
of ours appears to be a little less than firm. 

So long as the British still keep diplomatic 
relations through formal recognition of the 
Chinese Communists, Americans are bound 
to be suspicious. 


Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, the farm- 
ers of the Midwest have been called upon 
to produce the necessary food and fiber 
to keep our boys in Korea adequately 
clothed and fed. They will supply our 
men in the armed services in spite of 
the fact that the farms are undermanned 
and the farmers are working longer and 
harder hours. The least we can do as 
Members of Congress is to see that they 
have the working tools, which includes 


adequate electric power. The Members 
of Congress must see to it that our REA 
program is kept vibrant and healthy. 
In the last 10 years we have seen South 
Dakota rural electrification grow by 67.5 
percent. We must not let up until this 
figure is near the 100-percent mark. 
The same applies to many other States. 


Results of a Questionnaire Distributed by 
the Wyoming Taxpayers Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARRISON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I submit results of a questionnaire pre- 
pared and distributed by the Wyoming 
Taxpayers Association, and tabulated in 
my office. 

Compilation of this questionnaire re- 
sponse shows that Wyoming people over- 
whelmingly believe: First, that taxes are 
too high; second, that the President's 
$85,400,000,000 budget for fiscal 1953 is 
too much; third, that the United States 
economy cannot withstand the strain of 
our astronomical public debt without 
bringing on more inflation; fourth, that 
nonmilitary spending should be reduced 
drastically; fifth, that Federal spending 
should be reduced, even if it means giv- 
ing up governmental services not essen- 
tial to defense and sacrificing subsidies 
in which they share personally; sixth, 
that restrictions on Federal spending 
should be adopted as suggested by Repre- 
sentative CoupErT’s House Joint Resolu- 
tion 371; seventh, that military spending 
can be reduced without loss of military 
efficiency and fighting power, and that 
military spending should be reduced if 
necessary to balance the Federal budget. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
Wyoming people are alone in holding 
these views. Expressions from States 
other than Wyoming recently have re- 
flected similar beliefs. 

Following is the tabulation of the first 
588 Wyoming Taxpayers Association 
questionnaires received in my office, with 
the comparatively few received since the 
tabulation was completed showing the 
same general pattern: 

1. The United States tax bill is far higher 
than it was at the peak of World War II. 
Taxes take more than 30 percent of the 
national income. Do you think taxes are 
too high?—563; too low?—1; about right?—8. 

2. The Federal Government proposes to 
spend $85,400,000,000 for the next fiscal year 
(1953), starting July 1, 1952. This is just 
$10,000,000,000 less than was spent in 1944, a 
peak war year. Do you thing this is too 
much? 573; not enough? 2; about right? 4. 

3. At the end of fiscal 1953, the Federal 
debt may reach $275,000,000,000, some $4,000,- 
000,000 less than the all-time peak in 1946, 
Do you believe that the United States econ- 
omy can withstand the strain of carrying 
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such a debt burden without bringing on more 
inflation? Yes, 14; no, 559. 

4. Spending for nonmilitary Federal activ- 
ities in fiscal 1953 is proposed at a rate triple 
all the money the Federal Government spent 
in 1939. Do you think nonmilitary spending 
should continue at thisrate? Yes, 9; no, 571. 

5. Experts say the only way to cut the tax 
burden is to cut down on spending. Do you 
favor reduced spending, even if it should 
mean that the American people would have 
to give up some Government services not es- 
sential to defense? Yes, 554; no 2. Even if 
cutting involved sacrifice by you or some 
service or subsidy you are receiving from the 
Federal Government? Yes, 570; no, 6. 

6. In the next fiscal year (1953), the Fed- 
eral Government expects to collect about 
$71,000,000,000 in tax receipts. A proposal 
now before Congress (Coudert resolution, 
H. J. Res. 371) provides that Federal spending 
be held to the $71,000,000,000 taken in. Do 
you favor such a restriction on Federal 
spending? Yes, 560; no, 10. 

7. Congressional committees recently have 
published numerous examples of waste and 
duplication in military spending. Do you be- 
lieve military spending can be cut without 
loss of military efficiency and fighting power? 
Yes, 571; no, 4. Do you favor reduction of 
military spending if necessary to balance the 
Federal budget? Yes, 472; no. 73. 


Asia, Africa, Australia, Alaska, and Amer- 
ica: Five Areas of the Future: Watch 
Them Grow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, what 
a hand. Five aces: Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Alaska, and America. Played 
right, they will spark the world. 

Asia, with knowledge and health has 
only one way to go, and that is up. 
Even germ-warfare charges make the 
people more health conscious; every 
time they speak, the Reds put their foot 
in their mouth. 

Africa, future bread basket of the 
world. With Asia, markets and minerals 
galore. 

Australia, southern anchor of a har- 
monious Pacific, sawing wood, coming 
into its own. 

Alaska, northern anchor of the Paci-. 
fic; when the Reds go and freedom rings, 
America’s bridge to Russia and Russia’s 
bridge to America. Wealthiest trading 
center of the world. 

America, on its way. Smacked in the 
jaw by war twice in our generation, 
twice in the Atlantic, and twice in the 
Pacific; in the Atlantic, by World War 
I and II, in the Pacific at Pearl Harbor 
and Korea: America, smart enough to 
know that freedom in Asia, Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and Alaska is a key to peace 
and prosperity in the world. 

Good to see us holding a Pacific con- 
fab on the Hawaiian Islands. The A 
areas of the world are on their way. 
Watch them grow, 
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Farm Labor Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, more and 
more of my mail these days is from South 
Dakota farmers whose sons have been 
drafted and whose farming operations 
have been curtailed or whose land is now 
idle. 

Our farmers are just as loyal and pa- 
triotic as any group in the country. 
They are willing to serve their country, 
but the hard, plain facts are that you 
cannot produce food without adequate 
help. The Secretary of Agriculture calls 
for record production and Selective Serv- 
ice calls for more men. It just does not 
add up. 

It is past time for Congress to insist 
that a policy be outlined which will leave 
enough trained help on our farms to 
insure adequate production of food for 
our armies in Korea and workers at 
home. 


Ample Grounds for Impeachment Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission previously granted me, I 
should like to insert in the RECORD an 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Willoughby (Ohio) News-Herald on June 
27, 1952: 

The first stultifying effects of the devastat- 
ing steel strike, which is slowly crippling the 
defense program and economy of the Nation, 
is now being felt in Lake County. 

Monday 550 workers at the Cleveland Crane 
& Engineering Co. in Wickliffe will go on a 
3-day workweek due to the shortage of steel. 

Installation of a long-awaited pipeline to 
bring natural gas into Lake County is being 
delayed because of the lack of steel pipe. 

These are not the last effects which will be 
felt. 

Conditions will materially worsen, since the 
steel strike settlement issue is now hopelessly 
bogged down and stalemated. 

The economy of the Nation will grind more 
and more slowly toward a complete halt 
until the strike is settled. 

The cause for these conditions can be 
laid directly in the lap of President Truman. 

He has placed politics ahead of the wel- 
fare of the Nation on many occasions, but 
never as flagrantly and as callously as in the 
case of the steel strike. 

President Truman is reported to be greatly 
concerned about his place in history. 

He need not be. 

He will long be remembered as one of the 
worst—if not the worst—Chief Executives in 
the history of the Nation. 

His willingness to jeopardize both the mili- 
tary and the industrial might of the Nation 
in order to win the votes of the labor bloc 
assures him of that distinction. 


If ever there were grounds for impeach- 


ment hearings against any President, they 
certainly exist in the present case. 


Soil Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD O. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
ample justification for Government pro- 
grams designed to preserve our soil and 
increase production. It is in the inter- 
est of every living person and this Nation 
of ours that these programs be carried 
forward on an accelerated basis. 


Indians Dispute Chapman Testimony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, this year on recommendation of the 
Army Civil Functions Subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee, of which 
I am a member, the House of Represen- 
tatives denied funds for the construction 
of the Dalles Dam in the State of Wash- 
ington, 

One of the reasons that our subcom- 
mittee made this recommendation was 
because of disagreement over the rights 
of the Indians in this area, and the fail- 
ure of the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to reach a settlement with re- 
spect to the Indian claims. 

In recent testimony before the Sen- 
ate Civil Functions Subcommittee of 
Appropriations, Secretary of Interior 
Chapman testified that an agreement for 
the settlement of these disputed claims 
had been reached. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting herewith 
a telegram which I received this morn- 
ing which disputes the Secretary of 
Interior’s statement and substantiates 
the testimony received before our sub- 
committee earlier this year: 

Yaxrma, Wast., July 1, 1952. 
Hon. GLENN R. Davis, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Record of hearings before Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for civil functions 
of the Army, H. R. 7268, under date of May 23, 
1952, pages 1443 and 1444, the following 
statement by Secretary of Interior Chap- 
man: “For instance, let us consider The 
Dalles project funds were appropriated to 
start work this year, but the House cut 
out funds for 1953. The House based its 
action on the failure to obtain an agreement 
on the Indian rights. I have been informed 
an agreement is now ready and that there is 
no objection from the Indian group on this 
project. There is no reason to delay con- 
struction.” The above statement is not cor- 
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rect. Secretary Chapman must have been 
misinformed and we desire to correct this 
misunderstanding. The Confederated Tribes 
and Bands of the Yakima Indian Nation 
have never agreed to any settlement or to 
any means of settlement. We are stead- 
fastly opposed to the construction of The 
Dalles Dam and we believe it would be a 
tragic mistake to have it built. We pray 
that you will recognize this plea and correct 
the impression given by Secretary Chap- 
man’s statement. 
JOE MENINICK, 
Secretary, Yakima Tribal Council. 


Praise Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a statement by Dr. 
George S. Reuter, a well-known divine 
of Holden, Mo.: 


Praise Him 


(By Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., an ordained 
Southern Baptist deacon) 


In this busy and troubled world, we stop 
too seldom to pay tribute to our truly great 
Americans. It should be our policy to use 
more positive statements and thus be fpr 
our great leaders, instead of against those 
who are weak. 

Our beloved Harry S. Truman is going to 
retire as President of the United States on 
January 20, 1953, and this will be the saddest 
day in American history since the death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945. It 
is important that people from all sections of 
this great Nation, and in all walks of life, 
praise this humble statesman from Missouri, 
because his record is so outstanding and so 
truly American. 

Henry A. Wallace was a great Secretary of 
Agriculture and Vice President, hence Mr. 
Truman had a great challenge to meet when 
he became our Vice President; but, like in all 
previous offices, he came through with flying 
colors. With an outstanding delegation of 
Democrats in Congress from Missouri, a 
strong State administration under beloved 
Gov. Forrest Smith, and fine city govern- 
ments like that of Mayor William E. Kemp 
and the late Mayor Rogert T. Sermon, Mr. 
Truman has served his Nation long and weil. 

There is a tendency to forget our great, 
because of our rapid race in this “one world.” 
For example, former United States Senator 
Frank P. Briggs, of Missouri; former United 
States Representative Robert A. Lex“ Green, 
of Florida; former United States Senator C. C. 
Dill, of Washington, and the famous former 
United States Representatives Emily T. 
Douglas and Helen G. Douglas are a few on 
the honor roll of the great from Congress of 
yesterday who should never be forgotten. We 
could go into each field and mention an out- 
standing roll, like Joseph F. Cervantes and 
Joseph F. Cervantes, Jr., in the sales world, 
or wonderful homemakers, like Ruth Eliza- 
beth Markland Steward and Martha Jeanne 
Markland Williams. Yes, and fine religious 
lay leaders such as Rebecca Cave and many 
others. 

Even though his family belonged to an- 
other denomination, President Truman has 
been a loyal Baptist and has served well. 
His outstanding stand for civil rights demon- 
strates that he is an active Christian. By 
defending outstanding Americans like Sec- 
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retary Acheson, Dr. Lattimore, Dr. Bunche, 
Dr. Jessup, General Marshall, and Dr. Condon 
from false attacks, he proves that he has the 
“love of Christ.” Yes, and his love for fair- 
ness is now preventing a steal in steel by sup- 
porting the just demands by beloved Phil 
Murray and the common people of America, 
Unlike the feeble leadership of Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Nationalist Government, all 
true Americans can say thank God for Presi- 
dent Truman and Vice President BARKLEY. 
Yes; this is America, where we are able to 
praise the truly great. 


Communist Fronts An Integral Part of 
Communist Conspiracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 19, 1952 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, many Americans do not real- 
ize highly stategic role played by the 
Communist-front organizations in pro- 
moting the Communist conspiracy. 
Without this means of infiltrating into 
what the Communists call mass organi- 
zations, the Communist conspiracy 
would be weak and ineffective. 

The Communist fronts provide a 
means whereby the Communists can in- 
fluence non-Communists and even anti- 
Communists to unintentionally and un- 
consciously aid the Communist cause. 
The national Americanism commission 
of the American Legion in its recent is- 
sue of the Firing Line points out the 
danger of these Communist-front or- 
ganizations. 

I include herewith an excerpt from 
the June 15, 1952, issue of the Firing 
Line: 

What are we doing about Communist 
fronts and Communist activity carried on by 
seemingly non-Communist means? Even at 
this late hour most Americans do not even 
understand the precise purpose and prime 
importance of Communist Party fronts in 
dividing and confusing public opinion. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of every one 
thousand average Americans still regard 
Communist-front activities and connections 
as relatively harmless and unimportant. 
That is just what the Commies want you to 
believe. 

This widespread ignorance and apathy 
about Communist Party fronts is due to two 
reasons, One, so few Americans, except for a 
handful of experts and former Communists, 
really know anything about how Stalinists 
operate. The other, concealed Communists 
and their auxiliary hordes of pseudo-liberals 
and confusionists infiltrated through every 
mass communication media have been high- 
ly successful in putting over the greatest 
hoax in all history—that any effective con- 
trol or reduction of Communist influence is 
impossible without jeopardizing, if not actu- 
ally destroying the Bill of Rights, the Consti- 
tution, and basic American freedoms. 
Hence all the hysterical screaming about 
“hysteria,” “thought control,” “black silence 
of fear,” “creeping paralysis of conformity,” 
“McCarthyism,” “academic freedom” and all 
the other cliches and scare phrases which 
any trained psychologist easily recognizes for 
just what they are. 

After the conviction of Alger Hiss, Judy 
Coplon, and the Rosenbergs, the pseudo-lib- 


erals now reluctantly admit that Soviet es- 
Ppionage is bad. Sabotage, if the Commies 
can be caught red-handed, is also bad and 
to be condemned. Actual Communist Party 
membership, provided, of course, that it can 
be legally proven in court by a least six 
witnesses and documents voluntarily sub- 
mitted by the Communist Party itself—is 
also bad, or at least showing bad judgment. 

But, joining and actively supporting Com- 
munist Party fronts is a basic American 
right guaranteed by the Constitution. At 
least, so we are asked to believe. And nu- 
merous court decisions, speeches, articles 
and public statements by prominent and 
presumably informed Americans confirm this 
appalling ignorance about Communist 
fronts. The truth is that fronts are an inte- 
gral and indispensable part of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. Fronts are to the Commu- 
nist conspiracy what arms and legs are to the 
human body. A man deprived of arms and 
legs can still see, hear, think, and enjoy 
certain other functions but his freedom of 
motion and action is gone. The Communist 
conspiracy deprived of its fronts and fronters 
could still carry on but in a seriously cur- 
tailed and restricted narrow field. Deprived 
of the finances, prestige, legality, protective 
coloration, and free-roving contacts which 
the fronts give the party, Stalin’s fifth col- 
umn would be reduced to a relatively un- 
important underground sect completely 
isolated from the rest of the community. 

The Communist of May 1931, then the 
Communist Party’s leading theroetical or- 
gan had this to say about the importance of 
fronts: 

“What must we do? In the first place, 
we must break definitively with the con- 
ception that Communist work consists solely 
in direct efforts to build the Communist 
Party and in recruiting new members. We 
must learn to set up and work through a 
whole series of mass organizations [Commu- 
nist Party lingo for fronts] and in this way 
also develop our party work. Our chief er- 
ror is our failure to understand the role of 
and to systematically utilize mass organiza- 
tions as transmission belts to the broad 
masses of nonparty workers.” 

The article then quotes top Comintern 
boss Kuusinen: 

“In the first part of our task is to build 
up, not only Communist organizations but 
other organizations as well, above all, mass 
organizations sympathizing with our aims 
and able to aid us for special purposes, * * * 
We must create a whole solar system of or- 
ganizations and smaller committees around 
the Communist Party, so to speak, smaller 
organizations working actually under the 
influence of our party (but not under me- 
chanical leadership) .” 

Finally, Stalin himself is quoted as the 
last authority: 

“The proletariat needs these belts, these 
levers [the mass organizations or fronts] 
and this guiding force, because without them 
it would, in its struggle for victory, be like 
a weaponless army in the face of organized 
and armed capital.” 

Stalin's vast solar system of transmission 
belts serves seven general functions: 

1, Links or transmission belts enabling 
the dynamo or generating plant of the Com- 
munist Party to transfer its ideas and direc- 
tives to non-Communist masses of people. 

2. A deceptive vestibule through which 
timid and apprehensive prospects for full- 
fledged Communist Party membership are 
lured and developed. Possible recruits can 
be studied, screened, and classified in the 
fronts. Spies and unreliable elements can 
be spotted and screened out before they can 
infiltrate into the party itself. 

3. As a bridge to the leadership of non- 
Communist organizations. People who would 
refuse to collaborate or even to meet with 
known Communists find it difficult, if not 
impossible, to reject cooperation with other 
organizations (I. e., fronts) which appear to 
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support objectives to which their own or- 
ganizations are devoted. That is to say, 
world peace, disarmament, antifascism, de- 
mocracy, greater human freedoms, world 
brotherhood, elimination of racial, religious, 
and other antagonisms, etc., etc. 

4. Securing finances. People who would 
reject with scorn a request for money for 
the Communist Party will give literally mil- 
lions to cleverly disguised front organiza- 
tions (e. g., the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee paid Soviet spy Gerhardt Eisler, 
several thousand dollars in living expenses 
while he was in this country out of funds 
collected to aid poor, hungry Spanish refu- 
gees living in southern France). 

5. Fronts open up lucrative and safe em- 
ployment for Communists already exposed 
and chased out of government and other 
jobs. They act as training schools for con- 
cealed Communists being prepared for in- 
filtration into other organizations. 

6. Fronts are used as a divisive wedge to 
detect and break up in advance any potential 
anti-Communist coalition or movement. 
Fronts ferret out and destroy latent anti- 
Communist movements under the pretext 
that such anticommunism is really fascism 
or a dangerous weakening of the democratic 
process. 

7. Espionage. There is abundant testi- 
mony in the Canadian spy trials and Bentley 
testimony that many Soviet spies were re- 
cruited directly from front organizations and 
not from the Communist Party itself. 

What can you do about Communist fronts? 
Plenty. See that your department conven- 
tion has at least one good speaker to explain 
the purpose and operating methods of fronts. 
Secure copies of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee “Guide to Subversive 
Organizations” from the Indianapolis head- 
quarters and distribute them to your post, 
local libraries, and other places where they 
will reach the general public. Bring speak- 
ers and experts on Communist Party fronts 
to your community or to your service and 
civic organizations. Adopt the Orlando plan 
in your community. 

Down in Orlando, Fla., a young lawyer, 
Alan G. Grant, Jr., has “time for just one 
extracurricular activity—fighting world 
communism.” He helped form a small group 
of Orlando speakers who called themselves 
the Know Your Enemy Speakers. Each 
speaker intensively studied one particular 
aspect of communism so as to prepare him- 
self to lecture authoritatively on just one 
subject. Fifteen different lectures were pre- 
pared and given to high-school students and 
other groups. The lectures were aided by 
film strips, charts, displays, and other visual 
aids. Mr. Grant is now preparing a small 
manual setting forth how such a community 
panel is organized and made successful. 


Past Master, Ohio State Grange, Favors 
100 Percent of Parity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debate yesterday on the bill H. R. 8122, 
to continue the support of basic agricul- 
tural commodities at 90 percent of parity 
until 1955, it was stated by the opposi- 
tion that the National Grange is opposed 
to this bill. 

It is true that a spokesman for the 
National Grange appeared before the 
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Committee on Agriculture in opposition 
to H. R. 8122. However, I believe it 
should be called to the attention of the 
House that not all responsible Grange 
leaders are opposed to 90 percent of par- 
ity for basic agricultural commodities. 

In fact, 100 percent of parity is advo- 
cated by many outstanding grange lead- 
ers. One of those who advocates 100 
percent of parity is Mr. Joseph W. Fich- 
ter, past master of the Ohio State 
Grange and member of the executive 
committee, 

Under date of June 19, 1952, I received 
a letter from Mr. Fichter in which he 
said: 


If parity prices are to be used as a basis 
for measuring what is fair, certainly support 
prices should be at 100 percent of parity, 
Anything less is unfair and ultimately harm- 
ful to agriculture and the Nation as a whole. 


I fully agree with the views expressed 
by Mr. Fichter that the fixed minimum 
for supports should be 100 percent of 
parity instead of only 90 percent. 

Because this outstanding grange lead- 
er's views are so pertinent at this time, 
I believe his letter should be read by all 
members and I am happy to call it to 
your attention. 

Mr. Fichter's letter reads as follows: 


OHIO STATE GRANGE, 
Oxford, Ohio, June 19, 1952. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN JIM: At the meeting 
of our local Grange (Hanover Grange, Butler 
County, Ohio) last evening, there was a dis- 
cussion of the proposals before the Congress 
designed to substitute fixed farm price sup- 
ports at not less than 90 percent of parity 
for the existing flexible supports which range 
from 75 percent to 90 percent of parity. I 
refer to the recommendations by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee and by the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Following the discussion, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted stating that these rec- 
ommendations are a move in the proper di- 
rection but that the fixed minimum for sup- 
ports should be 100 percent of parity instead 
of only 90 percent. 

I call attention to this action by our local 
Grange because it is an expression of grass- 
roots thinking and because I know you de- 
sire to know the attitude of the rank and file 
of farmers. I have long felt that if family 
farmers were to express themselves on price 
supports they would be found to be in favor 
of 100 percent of parity, but I never expected 
that their sentiments would be so strong 
and so unanimous in this respect as was the 
case at our local Grange meeting last evening. 

The family farmer's experience with flex- 
ible price supports which can be set as low as 
75 percent of parity has convinced him that 
flexible supports are not effective in placing 
him on a par with business in the market 
place. He has reached the conclusion that 
nothing less than 100 percent of parity is 
effective or fair. 

The individual farmer is such a small eco- 
nomic unit that he is at a serious disadvan- 
tage in dealing with the large units of busi- 
ness. Through labor unions, employees have 
the right to deal as one unit and thus can 
have equality of bargaining power with em- 
ployers. The farmer does not have this 
protection. 

Among all of those who have any connec- 
tion with food, the farmer alone sells at the 
price set by the market and buys at the 
price set by the seller. The application of 
parity prices through legislation providing 
for price supports has long been recognized 
as a means of helping farmers to overcome 
this disadvantage, as parity prices are a 


measure of a fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and prices paid by them, 

If parity prices are to be used as a basis 
for measuring what is fair, certainly support 
prices should be at 100 percent of parity. 
Anything less is unfair and ultimately harm- 
ful to agriculture and the Nation as a whole. 

Industry is receiving incentives to increase 
production through cost-plus contracts and 
tax concessions on new plants. Farmers are 
not asking for a guaranty of a profit, They 
are asking only for a price assurance which 
will place them on a par with business and 
labor so as to avoid bringing down upon 
themselves a collapse of farm prices and farm 
income if they produce abundantly for the 
Nation and the world, 

The decline in net farm income and the 
continually increasing prices of the things 
that farmers must buy in order to produce 
indicate that agriculture faces the possibility 
of a serious depression. The growing mech- 
anization of agriculture causes farmers to be 
vulnerable to market conditions beyond their 
control, Under these conditions there is 
need for strengthening the farm price-sup- 
port program. 

Sincerely, 
Jor 
Joseph W. Fichter, 
Past Master of the Ohio State Grange, 
Member of the Executive Committee. 


Hoof-and-Mouth Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD 0. LOVRE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. LOVRE. Mr. Speaker, recent de- 
velopments point up the fact that we 
never know when or where this dread 
disease will hit us, and all that we can 
do is prepare for the worst and pray for 
the best. In other words, an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure. 
With that thought in mind, I introduced 
in the House a resolution which would 
bring the immediate action the circum. 
stances warrant, 


Congress Must Change the Tax Burden of 
the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, each individual with a net in- 
come of more than $600 per year without 
dependents must divide part of his in- 
come with the United States Govern- 
ment. He is given $600 for each de- 
pendent before the division starts. This 
law has been in existence for many years. 
Congress should give relief to individuals 
in the lower income group during this 
inflationary period. 
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I propose to give relief to these indi- 
viduals under my House bill 7111. This 
bill, if enacted, would increase the ex- 
emption for each individual from $600 
to $1,000 per year. Unless definite ac- 
tion is taken to relieve the individual 
taxpayer he will be unable to maintain a 
decent standard of living for himself 
and family. 

Every good American is proud of his 
American citizenship. It is his desire 
to help maintain a free and independent 
nation. His uppermost thoughts are to 
enjoy freedom in a democracy that will 
insure him a decent standard of living. 
We, in Congress, should deal with this 
problem realistically. The ever-increas- 
ing spiral of the cost of living without 
granting relief to the individual will un- 
dermine the American standard of living. 

The United States Department of 
Labor recently conducted a survey to 
determine how much it costs a four- 
person city family to maintain an ade- 
quate prewar living standard. This sur- 
vey sets forth the total cost considered 
necessary to provide for health efficiency, 
the nutrition of children, and partici- 
pation in community affairs. This sur- 
vey shows that the cost of living for a 
four-person family in the city and 
county of Denver is $4,199 per year. 

The statistics show that the highest 
salary paid a factory worker in Denver 
is only $4,035 per year. This is 4 per- 
cent short of the necessary budget. 
When the salary paid the highest factory 
worker is not enough to meet the family 
expenses, how can we expect the average 
family to enjoy a decent standard of liv- 
ing, unless other members of the family 
become gainfully employed? ‘This sur- 
vey further shows that the wage scale 
paid to many workers is as much as 50 
percent or more below the budget. 

The problem facing individual tax- 
payers requires definite action by Con- 
gress. It is my proposal that the indi- 
vidual be given relief by granting him an 
exemption of $1,000 for himself and each 
dependent. When an average family of 
four requires a budget of $4,199 it is my 
thought that he should be allowed this 
amount to maintain himself and family. 

When this relief is granted then the 
average citizen of the city and county of 
Denver would still be required to pay 
some income tax. It is my proposal that 
the individual be given relief by granting 
him exemption of $1,000 for himself and 
each dependent. This would give the 
average taxpayer an exemption of $4,000 
instead of the $2,400 as now provided by 
law. This would permit him to more 
nearly meet the family budget, before he 
begins dividing his income with the 
United States Government. 

This does not mean that the average 
taxpayer is escaping taxation altogether. 
There are many hidden taxes that the 
average citizen pays. It is estimated 
that the average family with an income 
of $4,000 pays hidden taxes of approxi- 
mately $800. This is approximately 20 
percent of his income. 

My bill, H. R. 7111, would give him 
some relief, and I therefore urge its early 
consideration and passage, 
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Vets Oppose Turner as U. N. Historian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a very in- 
formative article entitled “Vets Oppose 
Turner as U. N. Historian,” published 
in the Cleveland Catholic Universe Bul- 
letin of June 27, 1952. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

Vets Oppose TURNER AS U. N. HISTORIAN 


BALTINMORE.— The national convention of 
the Catholic War Veterans last week called 
for the discharge of Dr. Ralph E. Turner as 
top editor of a proposed UNESCO history of 
mankind, because he does not believe in 
God. 

Delegates denounced Turner as an atheist 
and iconoclast. (He calls himself an agnostic 
who is vigorously opposed to the Catholic 
Church.) 

Turner was dismissed in 1934 from the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh after protests by stu- 
dents and parents that he derided religious 
belief, He is now at Yale. 

The CWV Ladies Auxiliary, also meeting 
here, attacked the Supreme Court decision 
lifting the ban on the Miracle movie. They 
said the decision “will encourage TV, radio, 
and movies to provide programs detrimental 
to our religious beliefs and some that make 
a mockery of our teachings.” 

Other CWV resolutions adopted urged: 
that President Truman proclaim May 1, or 
the Sunday nearest to it, as a day of prayer; 
that Congress increase social security benefits 
for persons between 65 and 75 from $175 to 
$200 to remedy hardship cases; and that the 
Veterans’ Administration provide chiroprac- 
tic health services for all disabled veterans. 

The CWV also favored a proposed constitu- 
tional amendment, sponsored by Senator 
Jonn W. Bricker, Republican, of Ohio, which 
would require that this Nation not be bound 
to any U. N. treaty, agreement, or covenant 
until it has been ratified by Congress. 

The convention endorsed the Celler bill 
to admit 300,000 expellees into the United 
States, and urged Congress to restore 75,000 
public housing units deleted from the pres- 
ent quota. 

The CWV auxiliary also urged Congress to 
proceed with its inquiry into radio, TV, and 
other entertainment, and into magazines, 
comic books, and the like. 


Who’s the Aggressor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


or WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 
Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I read with 
considerable interest an editorial en- 
titled Who's the Aggressor?” published 


in today's issue of the Washington Daily 
News. Others among my colleagues may 


share my interest in and support for the 
point of view presented by this editorial. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHO'S THE AGGRESSOR? 


The bitter denunciations of the Yalu 
River bombings by some of our allies in 
Europe would have it appear that the United 
States is the actual aggressor in Korea, and 
the Reds much-abused innocents. 

The purpose of the United Nations inter- 
vention seems to have been forgotten. 

The obsequious reaction of our own Gov- 
ernment to this storm of criticism is as 
humiliating as the abuse of Gen. Mark 
Clark’s decisions is unwarranted. 

If all of the governments which supported 
intervention in Korea had joined us in doing 
their proportionate share of the fighting, 
this affair might have been brought to a 
successful conclusion while it still could be 
termed a “police action.” 

Now that we are involved in a real war, 
some of our allies apparently feel they can 
escape its penalties by pretending that the 
present fiasco is the result of American mis- 
management. They have forgotten that the 
limited war idea was a made-in-London 
product which was sold to a confused 
President by fast-talking Englishmen. 

British criticism of the power plant bomb- 
ings runs the whole gamut from such terms 
as a “crime” and a “disaster” to such rela- 
tively mild characterizations as “a capital 
blunder” and a “psychological mistake.” All 
of which overlooks the point that these power 
plants were used to produce munitions which 
were killing American soldiers. 

British airmen, to their credit, had no such 
compunctions when they were bombing 
Berlin. 

The United States has contributed 84 per- 
cent of the ground troops, 92.7 percent of 
the naval forces and 98.76 percent of the air 
support involved in this war. This country 
has appealed in vain for reinforcements to 
the very nations which now want to have 
the last word on strategy and tactics. And 
if this fighting-under-wraps policy leads to 
an eventual defeat, we may be sure it will 
be heralded as an American defeat by the 
same backseat drivers who are keeping our 
hands tied. 

The United States is fortunate in having 
General Clark running the war in Korea 
rather than a United Nations committee. 


No Wonder He Didn’t Choose 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled No Wonder He Didn't Choose,” 
by Dorothy McCardle. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No WONDER He Dipn’t CHOOSE 
(By Dorothy McCardle) 
The Republicans have the material for a 


book which might rival William Hillman’s 
opus about Harry Truman. 
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And they could call their book Mr. Presi- 
dent, too, since it would be based on notes 
which Calvin Coolidge wrote to his secre- 
tary, the late Everett Sanders, who before 
his death last year was the law partner of 
Edward F. Howry, of Burke, Va. 

The other night at a party, Jack Howry 
was recalling some of the amazing and 
amusing stories Sanders often told about 
President Coolidge. 

Late at night the man from Vermont, 
growing hungry, would patter down the 
White House staircase in his bedroom slip- 
pers, just like any other American husband 
bent on raiding the icebox. 

Usually, he wanted an apple. But not a 
whole apple. He would cut the apple in two 
pnd lay the unwanted half down upon its 
cut side back in the refrigerator. Next night 
he would return for the second half. 

In some of the notes which the President 
exchanged with Sanders, he proved that 
though he was thrifty in many ways, he was 
not frugal with his very dry wit. 

Coolidge once wrote Sanders that what 
made New England great was expressed in 
the attitude of its people. This is how he 
summed up that attitude: 

“Eat it up, wear it out, make it do, or do 
without.” 

On the night that the father of President 
Coolidge lay dying at his New England farm, 
the President slipped quietly upstairs, packed 
his own bag, and came down without a word 
to anyone. Suddenly Sanders saw him walk 
out the White House front door, carrying his 
satchel. He hurried after him. 

“Where are you going, Mr. President?” 
Sanders asked. 

“To be with my father,” was the firm 
reply. 

“But, Mr. President, you can’t go off like 
this by yourself and carrying your own bag,” 
Sanders remonstrated. 

After considerable persuasion, President 
Coolidge turned back to the White House 
and waited for suitable guards to be sum- 
moned, but Sanders never forgot the words 


which he overheard that Mr. President” 
mutter: 

“The privilege of being President is too 
great.” 


If you are good at naming things, here's 
your big chance. 

The congressional Commission on Renova- 
tion of the Executive Mansion is now in the 
process of writing one of the Nation’s pros- 
pective best sellers, but they haven't got a 
title. 

How about “The White House, Before and 
After“? 

Before and after what? Well, before and 
after $6,000,000 of your money was spent 
in making it one of the most modernized 
antiques in America, 

The new opus will be an invaluable help 
to the housewife looking for a guide on in- 
terior decoration. Any woman planning to 
restore an early American home according to 
its own historic tradition can just leaf 
through the White House manual and see 
how they did it to the President's home. 

At first, the Commission thought it would 
merely make a formal report back to Con- 
gress on the job done. Then it decided 
that the entire country might be interested. 
So the report will be written in less tech- 
nical terms, and be published in book form 
instead of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD file. 

As plans now stand, this unnamed book 
will go on sale around October 1. 

It will include such details as the reason 
for lowering the ceilings in the blue and 
green rooms. (They were raised a long time 
ago so that possible flames would have 
higher to reach.) It will describe mechani- 
cal changes made and decorative effects 
added. It will appeal to engineers, builders, 
antiquarians, decorators, and housewives 
alike, 
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Every room will be fully described not only 
as to woodwork, plaster, and plumbing, but 
furnishings will be enumerated, from drapes 
at the windows to the French clock on the 
mantel. 

Last week end Commission members got 
their first proofs. Copies went to Senator 
Kenneth McKellar, Democrat, Tennessee; 
Senator Edward Martin, Republican, Penn- 
sylvania; Representative Louis C. Rabaut, 
Democrat, Michigan; Representative J. Harry 
McGregor, Republican, Ohio; Richard E. 
Dougherty of New York, and Douglas W. 
Orr, of Connecticut. 

Word has spread that certain editorial 
changes are in the making, all along the 
lines of making the manuscript more read- 
able. The commission hopes that many a 
woman will find it as fascinating as that 
account of Tara in Gone With the Wind. 


History of Marine Corps Aviation in 
World War II 


EXTENSION OR REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. JENISON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, fittingly 
observing the fortieth anniversary of 
Marine Corps aviation is the publication 
of History of Marine Corps Aviation in 
World War II. It was written by Robert 
Sherrod, distinguished Time and Life 
correspondent, but the noted war cor- 
respondent is prompt to recognize a debt 
owed to a team of qualified marine his- 
torians who spent 4 years in research 
and preparation of material for his con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure every Member 
of Congress will be vitally interested in 
the history of the marine air arm as told 
in exciting style by Mr. Sherrod, for he 
carries his documented narrative from 
the earliest days, 1912, to the beginning 
of the war in Korea. The 500-page 
volume includes 64 pages of photographs, 
many from Japanese sources, and orig- 
inal maps help the reader to live the 
actions he is reading about. 

Completion of the history is a tribute 
in itself to the sound judgment of high- 
ranking Marine Corps officers who recog- 
nized soon enough the great value of 
such a documentary, not only to the men 
of the service itself but to future genera- 
tions as well. Source materials were 
preserved, intelligent research was be- 
gun, and factual information was coor- 
dinated with an unusual degree of pro- 
fessional understanding. From such a 
backlog one of the most fascinating 
volumes of war history has emerged. 

Mr. Speaker, in calling attention to the 
unusual worth of this volume, there are 
many deserving of special commenda- 
tion in addition to the distinguished au- 
thor. Mr. Sherrod, in his preface, gives 
them proper and deserving recognition. 
I would like to mention some of them 
here, for while the story as it is told is 
not an official history, many able mili- 
tary historians contributed to the suc- 
cessful result. The author includes 
among these Maj. Charles W. Boggs, 
United States Marine Corps, who himself 


wrote a detailed monograph, Marine 
Aviation in the Philippines; Dr. Louis 
Morton, chief of the Pacific section in 
the office of the United States Army’s 
Chief of Military History; Dr. Henry M. 
Daterm, Mr. Adrian O. Van Wyen, and 
Miss Harriette L. Baker of the Naval 
Aviation History and Research Section; 
Dr. Chauncey E. Sanders, and Dr. Edith 
C. Rodgers of the United States Air Force 
Research Studies Institute at Maxwell 
Field, Ala.; Mr. Joel D. Thacker, United 
States Marine Corps Archivist; and three 
successive chiefs of the Marine Corps 
Historical Division, Lt. Cols. Robert D. 
Heinl, Jr., Gordon D. Gayle, and Frank 
O. Hough. 

Mr. Sherrod pays this special tribute 
to two others: 

But the larger debt is owed to the members 
of my office staff who have toiled long, loyal- 
ly, and beyond reasonable working hours. 
For three long years Lt. Col. Russell R. Riley, 
United States Marine Corps, has supervised 
the office administration, collection of manu- 
script comments, photographs, and a thou- 
sand other details. Capt. Edna Loftus Smith, 
United States Marine Corps Reserve Women, 
has been the heart and soul of Marine Corps 
aviaiton history since 1947, when this book 
was first conceived (and before I got into it) 
and when she was called back to active duty 
to do the research for it. Before that she 
served as the marine specialist in naval avia- 
tion history. 


The reader quickly will sense the obvi- 
ous fact that all who had a hand in the 
task shared a common devotion. The 
result is an impressive volume, and an 
important addition to better understand- 
ing of the war in the Pacific. 

Significant is the fact that the volume 
was written without cost to the tax- 
payers and made available to some 75,000 
Marine aviation personnel holding World 
War II battle stars or their surviving 
relatives. Profits from wartime opera- 
= of Marine post exchanges paid the 
cost. 

The best indication of the true worth 
of the book is to be found in the universal 
acclaim from book reviews in the daily 
press, in service publications, and in the 
technical aviation journals. Under per- 
mission granted me by the House, I am 
including typical reviews from these 
sources. They follow: 

[From the New York Times of June 8, 1952] 
THE FLYING MARINES 
(By George McMillan) 

(History of Marine Corps Aviation in World 

War II, by Robert Sherrod; illustrated by 


Donald L. Dickson; 496 pages, Washington: 
Combat Forces Press, $6.50.) 

Marine aviation was, as Robert Sherrod’s 
definitive history makes plain, a casualty of 
the improvised campaigns in the Solomon Is- 
lands. Into the defense of the Guadalcanal 
beachhead the Navy put everything it had, 
and a major part of its ready aviation force 
was a few squadrons of Marine fliers. The 
price of Marine readiness, the price of hav- 
ing so thoroughly stopped Japanese forays 
down the Slot, was that the Solomons be- 
came almost a permanent assignment for 
Marine aviation. 

There was no way for Marine fliers to move 
north with the Navy's advance into the cen- 
tral Pacific unless they were to be aboard the 
Navy's carriers. Not, at least, if they were to 
support Marines, for their comrades-in- 
service were always in the assault phase, and 
in the assault phase there were no airports, 
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It was the full employment of Marine avia- 
tion in the Solomons that delayed so long 
the decision to put Marine fliers on the 
Na vy's carriers. 

Even in that last stage of the Philippine 
campaign the Army generals were hard to sell 
on close support, and the fruition of the 
Marine mission came only with the march on 
Manila, when leatherneck filers covered the 
fiank of the First Cavalry Division. Their 
work then moved the division's commander 
to say: “They will try anything, and from 
my experience with them anything they try 
usually pans out. They have kept the enemy 
underground and enabled our troops to move 
up with fewer casualties and greater speed. 
I cannot say enough in praise of them.” 

When finally marine pilots went aboard 
the carrier Esser in Ulithi lagoon shortly 
after Christmas in 1944, it was too late. The 
pattern of Navy support was too well estab- 
lished. Marine pilots, though performing 
brilliantly off the flat tops, had to content 
themselves with strikes against the Chinese 
and Japanese coasts. Even at Okinawa where 
Marine aviation was concentrated as it had 
not been since the Solomons, the marine 
pilots flew combat air patrols while the Navy 
supported the ground troops. 

“I had a vast curiosity about what really 
happened out there,” Mr. Sherrod, who was 
Time magazine’s war reporter in the area, 
says in his preface. In satisfying his curi- 
osity he has not only written a book that 
is balanced and full of detail, he has also 
given consolation to those marine fliers who 
were still fighting the mosquitos in the Solo- 
mons when their comrades had moved to 
more temperate climates. 

Maybe they stayed down there too long, 
maybe they were still neutralizing Rabaul 
after it had long since been put out of ac- 
tion. Mr. Sherrod now shows with the Japa- 
nese records in his hand, that they wiped out 
in the Solomons the best of the Japanese 
naval air force. It was never the same after 
the marines got through with it. 


[From Aero Digest] 

(History of Marine Corps Aviation in World 
War II, by Robert Sherrod. There is only 
one fault with this masterpiece of military 
literature—it should have come out soon 
enough to serve as the bench mark of excel- 
lence for all other World War II service 
historians.) 

Otherwise, the volume has just about 
everything. It is told in 500 pages instead 
of as many volumes. That alone makes it 
unique for service histories these days. 

Other assets made this possible. Robert 
Sherrod’s smooth-flowing reportorial style 
was aided from the beginning by lack of 
editorial taboos. He went to work with a 
verbal directive from Col. Clayton OC. Jerome, 
president of the Marine Corps History Board: 
“Just tell what happened.” The book went 
uncensored beyond routine security checks. 
It is untrammeled by interservice policy 
passages. Army, Navy, and Air Force boners 
ere reported, not played up, and so are 
Marine gaffs. 

Thus unshackled, Sherrod and his staff, 
who to hear him tell it did all the work, 
rolls up his sleeves and does his monumental 
task with accuracy, spices it with human 
interest, and loads it down with facts. He 
refrains from both the flowery wordiness ot 
the academic historian and from the whoopla 
of the feature-writing reporter, but without 
hesitation uses the military terms his sub- 
ject deserves. He tells it, in sum, as it should 
be told, to the marines. 

It is a landmark in service literature and 
a permanent contribution to the military 
history of this or any era. 

You should read it to believe it—and keep 
it handy for reference in years to come. It 
ts not a military document of stature alone. 
It is American history at its best, telling as 
it does what Americans do when called 
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upon—equipment, superior opposing forces 
and colossal hardship to the contrary. 


THE PLANES 


Having thus been summarized, the volume 
almost defies review. There is too much of 
everything, told too succinctly to paraphrase. 

Perhaps most pertinent to men who build 
flying machines are the firing-line reports 
on how our planes performed in the perilous 
times immediately after Pearl Harbor, and 
how they eventually were improved to sweep 
the Japanese from the skies. 

It wasn't as easy as it sounds—even at the 
end. 

At first our aircraft were fragile symbols 
of the unpreparedness that has been one of 
the Nation’s most pernicious traditions. 
Against on-the-mark Jap equipment, re- 
ported Lt. Col. C. A. (Sheriff) Larkin from 
Wake Island, Douglas SBD Dauntlesses were 
no good but gave us something to fly. The 
Zero made such mincemeat of the Brewster 
F2A Buffalo, that pilots recommended it be 
sent back to the States as a trainer. “It is 
my opinion,” said Capt. Philip R. White, 
“that any commander who orders pilots out 
for combat in an F2A should consider the 
pilot as lost before leaving the ground.” 

“The protests against the old SB2U’s and 
the F2A’s was on the lips of every Marine 
who had fought at Midway or had become 
acquainted with the facts of battle,” Sher- 
rod sums up, adding that “it is necessary to 
remember that the Japanese Zero at this 
stage of the war was regarded with some 
of the awe in which the atomic bomb was 
held later.” 

What was lacking in planes was soon offset 
in piloting. 

From Guadalcanal, where the matines 
were outnumbered and undersupplied, pilots 
soon learned to use what they had—and live. 
“The Zero,” a Aier reported, “could outma- 
neuver, outclimb, outspeed us. One Zero 
against one Grumman F4F Wildcat is not an 
even fight, but with mutual support two 
Grummans are worth four or five Zeroes.” 
The Wildcat was sturdier, too. “A Zero can't 
take 2 seconds’ fire from a Grumman,” said 
Maj. Joe Renner, “and a Grumman can some- 
times take as high as 15 minutes’ fire from 
a Zero,” 

It was more than a year before new Aira- 
cobra's, Air Force Lockheed P-38 Lightnings, 
and Wildcats in enough numbers were at 
Guadalcanal to prepare the way for smash- 
ing the Jap offensive. And then early in 
1943 came what the marines and the enemy 
was to regard as one of the best fighters of 
the war. This was the Vought F4U Corsair, 
which appeared at Guadal in February. 

It “not only could fly faster than any plane 
the Japanese possessed but it could also 
climb nearly 3,000 feet a minute at high 
‘altitude and it could go twice as far as the 
F4F. Some Navy fliers complained that the 
F4U was still full of bugs and at least one 
air officer declined to have it on board his 
carrier, It was just what the marines had 
been looking for. * * a plane that was 
to become as closely identified with them as 
the F6F with the Navy carriers. Many Jap- 
anese Officers, interrogated after the war, said 
they considered it the premier United States 
fighter plane in any service.” 

As the war progressed the marines pio- 
neered in night fighters until the made-to- 
order two-seater night fighter, the Grum- 
man F7F Tigercat, “eventually developed.“ 
But it was too late to use against the Japs. 

Make-do planes became legendary in the 
early days, and planes never designed for 
combat were war heroes till the end. Per- 
haps the unique bomber of the war wes 
a PBY-5A piloted by Maj. Jack Cram, who 
made a torpedo run on Jap transports and 
survived a gang of Zeroes as his plane stag- 
gered home, riddled with bullets. 

Equally useful and performing heroic res- 
cues throughout the Pacific campaigns was 


the Grumman J2F Duck, pint-sized rival of 
the Dumbo to which hundreds of downed 
pilots owe their lives. 


THE ENEMY 


Strictly confining himself to the facts, 
Sherrod revealed the enemy as tough, stub- 
born, brave, and at times unbelievably cruel. 

The case of Lt. Samuel S. Logan, while 
exceptional, is not unique. When his plane 
failed at 20,000 feet, he bailed out, where- 
upon a Japanese fighter pilot began making 
repeated runs on him. He was unsuccess- 
ful in shcoting Logan so he finally tried 
to cut him up with his propeller. He did 
succeed in chopping off part of Logan's right 
foot and left heel. Friendly planes finally 
chased the Jap off and Logan was rescued by 
a Duck. 

Scores of others, shot down and captured, 
suffered untold hardships and tortures. 
Nadir of Jap treatment was at Chichi Jima, 
where evidence brought out after the war 
and carefully documented in this book shows 
that a number of United States pilots were 
executed, most of them by beheading. One 
was beaten to death, another died by bay- 
onet, and parts of another were eaten by 
the Japs after his death. 

As fantastically cruel as he could be, the 
Jap could also be fantastically brave. Epi- 
tome of this was the kamikaze, a pilot who 
dove to death to hit United States ships 
and other vital targets. This, Sherrod re- 
ports grimly, was the single most effective 
air weapon developed by the Japanese in 
World War II. 

“Only at war's end did we learn how effec- 
tive the kamikaze had been: 26.8 percent 
of them found their shipping targets during 
the Philippines campaign. The suicide 
planes in 10 months got 48.1 percent of all 
United States warships damaged and 21.3 
percent of the ships sunk during the 44- 
month period. 

“The near-panic caused within the United 
States Navy by Japan’s suicide pilots was not 
generally known at the time, and is not fully 
realized even yet.” 


THE MEN 


“Through these portals,” said a sign over 
the Marine ready room at Palmyra early in 
the war, when defeat was everywhere, “pass 
the best damn fighter pilots in the world.” 

If at the time the statement was nine part 
bravado to one part contemporary evidence 
to prove it true, it was backed by a sound 
tradition. Briefly, in the beginning of his 
book, Sherrod tells some of that early his- 
tory—how Maj. Alfred A. Cunningham and 
Lt. Col. Thomas C. Turner pioneered Marine 
air, paving the way for some of the greats 
who led the battles of World War II, includ- 
ing Maj. Gen. Roy S. Geiger, in command at 
Guadalcanal, 

But as the war went on, the evidence began 
to pile up indicating that there was more 
than a grain of truth in the motto. To cite 
all the examples would be to give a recap 
on the Sherrod book, but a couple give you 
the idea: 

Lt. Gilbert Percy has fallen from a height 
equal to the Empire State Building and lived 
to tell about it. He had to bail out at 2,000 
feet, and his chute trailed but did not open. 
Although he suffered two sprained ankles 
and a fractured pelvis, he swam 3 hours be- 
fore rescue. 

Lt. Lester V. Swenson and his crew spent 
74 days Jap-dodging from island to island 
after being shot down near New Britain, but 
his most heroic moment came a few days 
later, when, having been flown to Washing- 
ton in civilian clothes, he was picked up as 
a draft dodger. After relating his adven- 
tures he managed to keep his temper with an 
FBI agent, who told him, “Tell it to the 
Marines.” 

Through it all, the Marine groups grew 
in size and capacity and despite delays, 
doldrums, and interservice warfare, managed 
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to top their career with a new—and today 
highly important—warfare: air-ground sup- 
port. 

First tried with inadequate equipment, it 
reached a state of notable perfection for the 
time in the invasion of the Philippines, and 
from then on became more and more effec. 
tive. It scored at Bougainville before its 
use in the Philippines, and it was at its then 
best at Okinawa. 

Today it is becoming a standard weapon for 
all services, and the Marines have perfected 
it to pin-point precision. 

They also have perfected bombing and 
napalm fire jelly attacks. One marine sums 
it up with “if they want me to bomb a 
factory, my first question would be—what 
department?” 

Sherrod’s book is well illustrated and ap- 
pendixed with Medal of Honor winners, unit 
awards, aces, statistics, and unit sketches. 

It should rank permanently as the basic 
documentary—and the most lucid account- 
ing—of Marine aviation in World War II. 


[From Army-Navy and Air Force Journal of 
May 31, 1952] 


UNITED Srarzs MARINE Corps AVIATION 


Coincident with the celebration last week 
of the fortieth year of Marine aviation, the 
Combat Forces Press published the first au- 
thentic, all-inclusive history of the Marine 
air arm. 

Written by Mr. Robert Sherrod, the 422- 
page book, History of Marine Corps Aviation 
in World War II, chronicles not only the 
role of Marine aviators in that conflict, but 
tells of the origins of Marine aviation, of 
its first stumbling steps, its meager opera- 
tions in the early years, its almost thwarted 
efforts in World War I, and its between-wars 
activities. 

The first two chapters of the book, al- 
though they take up only 33 pages, contain 
some of the most interesting material. Here 
is related the development of the corps’ air 
support of ground troops. There are ac- 
counts of the first organized dive-bombing 
attacks. One meets on these pages and in 
succeeding chapters many young officers now 
servings in top billets of the air arm. 

NO UNIT OVERLOOKED 


In large part, the book is devoted to the 
war years. Marine air action from December 
7. 1941, to September 2, 1945, has been care- 
fully researched, not only from official United 
States sources—Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
as well as Marine—but from Japanese docu- 
ments and interrogations as well. Seem- 
ingly, no individual or unit which contrib- 
uted in even the slightest way to the Marine 
air war has been overlooked by Mr. Sherrod. 

Readers not connected with Marine Avia- 
tion may wish that some of the really excel- 
lent anecdotal material contained in the 
voluminous footnotes had been included in 
the story proper. Marine aviators, on the 
other hand, will glory in Mr. Sherrod’s abil- 
ity to weave even the most minute details 
into an already complex narrative. Those 
who criticize other war books for not includ- 
ing enough about “my outfit,” will find lit- 
tle to condemn in this author. 

PACIFIC BATTLES TOLD 

Beginning with Wake and Midway, each of 
the Pacific battles as they affected Marine 
aviation are related with dramatic power 
and intensity. The reader feels the help- 
lessn2ss of Marine aviators who, with their 
outmoded craft, are pitted against the 
then-superior Zero of the Japanese. He re- 
joices with them when they achieve victories 
despite this handicap, and he applauds ex- 
citedly as they receive better and better air- 
craft and equipment with which to do their 
Job. 

One of the most surprising aspects of the 
book is the discovery that Marine air sup- 
port of ground troops played a relatively 
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small part in Marine operations during 
World War II. In the chapter devoted to 
Bougainville, Mr. Sherrod points out: “Ex- 
cept for limited employment at Peleliu and 
Iwo, this was also the last time Marine avi- 
ation supported ground troops until the final 
battle of the war, at Oxinawa.” The evolu- 
tion of the close-support technique, however, 
is interestingly portrayed through first-hand 
accounts of its use, including both its vir- 
tues and its shortcomings. 
MANY PHOTOGRAPHS 

Sixty-four pages of photographs are con- 
tained in the book, as well as numerous 
maps and charts, and dozens of excellent line 
drawings by Col. Donald L, Dickson, USMC. 


[From Naval Aviation News of May 1952] 


MARINE Am History COMPLETE—WoORLD Wan 
II Votume OUT May 22 


Four and a half years of writing and re- 
search by a staff of Marines and civilians 
was brought to an end on May 22 when the 
512-page History of Marine Corps Aviation 
in World War II was released. 

The history was written by Robert Sherrod, 
Time magazine war correspondent, during 
his spare time and leaves of absence between 
Time assignments. Doing full-time research 
and writing on the project since June 1947 
was Capt. Edna Loftus Smith, USMR-W, a 
member of the Marine history board, and a 
staff of assistants. 

The book contains two chapters on early 
Marine aviation, which on May 22 will cele- 
brate its fortieth anniversary—the day in 
1912 when Lt. A. A. Cunningham received 
orders to report to Annapolis for flight train- 
ing. Its final pages give some history of 
Marine aviation in early days of the Korean 
war. Included in the book are 64 pages of 
photographs of pilots and planes. 

Sherrod landed with the Marines at Tarawa 
and was at Saipan, Iwo Jima, and Okinawa. 
Captain Smith’s connection with Marine 
aviation dates back to 1922 when her hus- 
band, now Rear Adm. Clyde W. Smith, retired, 
graduated from Pensacola. She also is the 
author of two chapters in the Navy's Air War. 
She was called back to active duty in 1947, 
ostensibly for a year, to work on the Marine 
history, a compilation which took more time 
than was anticipated. 


The Hiss Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following article by Lester Allen 
from the Boston Sunday Post, June 29, 
1952: 

Hiss Case Is STL URrGENT—HIS BETRAYAL 
Serves AS WARNING THAT REDS TRY To 
PENETRATE KEY POSTS FOR SABOTAGE 

(By Lester Allen) 

For a whole generation the destructive 
work of a comparative handful of individ- 
uals who espouse a special brand of liberal- 
ism has been diverting the main stream of 
democracy from its historic course, but, until 
Alger Hiss, the juvenile delinquent of the 
group, put the “club” in a very embarrassing 
position, the diversion threatened to wash 
away the levees. 


No doubt the people who had associated 
with Hiss, the cultured liberals in the club,“ 
who, like Hiss, had been honored for their 
brilliance with ps to Justice 
Holmes and others, with high policy-making 
posts in Government, with well-paid sine- 
cures in endowed organizations, felt that Hiss 
had let them down very badly by becoming 
involved with that low Communist fellow, 
Whittaker Chambers. 

The exposure of Hiss, however, does not 
seem to have altered their thinking. We 
have yet to hear Hiss denounced for what 
he is—a traitor to his country—by such dis- 
tinguished people as Justice Felix Frank- 
furter and Justice Stanley Reed of the 
United States Supreme Court, or Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, or Adolf A. Berle. 
On the score of the significance of Hiss, the 
Harvard Law School graduate and traitor, 
there is a conspiracy of silence. Why is the 
grievous error not confessed? Why is there 
not insistence upon repairing the broken 
levee and restoring the stream to its main 
bed? One can only conclude that they are 
still contributing to the force of a Socialist 
revolution within their own country—a 
revolution that can only bring democracy 
to an end. 

BOOSTED HISS 


The monstrousness of the betrayal of this 
country performed by Hiss seems not to have 
penetrated to the cultured recesses of the 
minds of those who knew, sponsored, asso- 
ciated with and boosted Hiss on his way. 

Not even when Whittaker Chambers lifted 
the trap door of his little private hell and 
detailed the writhing of a soul in agony, a 
soul still torn and groping for a way out 
of the heinous mess that communism made 
of Chambers’ life, has there been any recant- 
ing, any apology from the men who made 
Hiss’ treason possible. 

SAME DIRECTION 


Whittaker Chambers says: “The simple 
fact is that when I took up my little sling 
and aimed at communism I also hit some- 
thing else. What I hit was the forces of 
that great Socialist revolution, which, in the 
name of liberalism, spasmodically, incom- 
pletely, somewhat formlessly, but always in 
the same direction, has been inching its ice- 
cap over the Nation for two decades.” 

You can go along with that except Cham- 
bers’ statement that his target was deliber- 
ate. It is more accurate to say that when 
Attorney William Marbury, counsel for Hiss 
in the libel suit against Chambers, insisted 
that Chambers produce papers or corre- 
spondence or documents from Hiss, Marbury 
unwittingly touched off a time-bomb that 
blasted his client into prison and exposed 
Hiss’ intellectual friend, for then the Gov- 
ernment had to move against Hiss—there was 
no way out. 

Chambers understands perfectly what the 
implications are, for he says, “he (Hiss) 
could not be exposed without raising the 
question of the real political temper and 
purposes of those who protected and ad- 
vanced him, and with whom he was so 
closely identified that they could not teil 
his breed from their own.” 


FALSE FACADE 


Today there is a conspiracy of silence about 
Hiss, the traitor. It is one of the symptoms 
of the deterioration of character in the very 
individuals who should present a solid fight- 
ing front against communism and all the 
ramifications of communism lurking behind 
the false facade of false liberalism. ‘These 
people who protected Hiss, who used their 
high offices in an attempt to save him from 
the consequences of his treachery to the 
country, are those who strove to become the 
intellectual ruling class in America. They 
are the people who demanded and sometimes 
commanded the respect of their fellow citi- 
zens, When one of their club was proven 
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to be a traitor they did even better than 
resuming his innocence while he was on 
trial—they carried it over into the present 
day. 

The sinuous twists and turns of the law, 
which placed the Hiss acts of treason out- 
side of the statute of limitations, seem ade- 
quate for his clan. As long as the law says 
that Hiss is guilty only of perjury, the acts 
of treason are forgiven and forgotten, as- 
cribed to the radical zeal of youth, to a 
devilish plot by Chambers, or to witch 
hunting. 

EXPOSED BY FLUKE 


Standing mute these liberals shriek a 
warning that there are others like Hiss still 
living a Janus-faced existence in Govern- 
ment, in industry, in colleges, in courts. 
Hiss was exposed by a fluke. The atomic spy 
apparatus in the United States was exposed 
only because Dr. Klaus Fuchs, British atomic 
scientist, had a moment of irresolution and 
faltered out a story of espionage so that he 
could purge his own conscience. There are 
surely plotters made of sterner conspiratorial 
stuff working here and now for the Soviets— 
men who have been busy for 20 years with 
the advancement of a false liberalism who 
view the Hiss debacle only as a temporary 
set-back. 

If the careers of the whole Ware group, of 
which Hiss was once a part, is studied, it 
will be found that these men, Nathan Witt, 
Lee Pressman, John J. Abt, Charles Kramer, 
Henry H. Collins, Jr., Victor Perlo had æ great 
deal to do with writing and enforcing the 
laws, and also secured their foothold in Gov- 
ernment jobs through the intervention of 
leaders of the new liberalism. It must be 
assumed that they too, like Hiss, provided 
the Soviets with a steady stream of informa- 
tion about our Government. 

It brings to mind the definition of the 
mission of the Soviet state, expounded in 
the quarterly issue in 1947 of the official So- 
viet journal Bolshevik, which declared, “The 
Soviet state determines the behavior and ac- 
tivity of Soviet citizens in various ways. It 
educates the Soviet people in a spirit of 
Communist morality by the system it intro- 
duces of legal norms regulating the life of 
the population, imposing interdictions, es- 
tablishing encouragements, warnings of 
punishment for the violation of these 
norms.” 

SIMILAR DOCTRINE 


“The Soviet state stands guard over these 
legal norms with all its powers. The con- 
duct and activity of the Soviet people is also 
determined by the force of public opinion 
which is created by the activity of numerous 
public organizations. In creating public 
opinion the decisive role is played by the 
party and the Soviet state, which through 
various media, first of all through ideologi- 
cal work, formulates public opinion and edu- 
cates the workers in a spirit of Socialist 
awareness.” 

It would seem that these silent friends 
and associates of Alger Hiss, who lose no 
opportunity to berate Chambers, have bor- 
rowed from this system of Communist 
morality. It is perfectly all right to betray 
your country and lie about it if you are 
careful not to have it exposed until after the 
statute of limitations provides protection. 

It is perfectly all right to have Alger Hiss 
raised to the General Secretariat of the 
United Nations first and formative session 
even as evidence of his treason was hidden 
in a dumbwaiter shaft in Brooklyn. Don’t 
turn your back on Hiss, they say. At worst 
it is a folly of his youth. His only fault was 
in getting caught. 

It doesn't matter much now whether 
Whittaker Chambers is or is not a Commu- 
nist, whether his renunciation is or is not 
sincere. It doesn’t matter whether Ameri- 
cans as individuals admire or deplore him. 
He played his role and is fumbling his way 
through his penance. 
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OPINION WARPED 


It does matter, however, that public opin- 
fon has been so warped by the silence and 
tacit disapproval of the just verdict of the 
court which Hiss’ friends have been at such 
pains to display that you can find thousands 
of people who declare that such a pleasant, 
open-faced, cultured, and brilliant young 
man as Hiss could not betray his country. 

There are thousands of others who believe 
that because the acts of treachery took place 
in peacetime, they are only of minor conse- 
quence. These people will get a rude sur- 
prise upon learning that in the Soviet state, 
under a decree of June 1947, the penalty for 
divulging state secrets or for losing docu- 
ments containing state secrets is 8 to 12 
years in prison. 

These state secrets include statistics on in- 
dustry, agriculture, transport, and com- 
munication. Figures on monetary reserves, 
current balance of payments and financial 
operations of the U. S. S. R. are also in- 
cluded as state secrets. The location meth- 
ods of transporting and storing gold reserves, 
foreign currency and banknotes and plans 
and statistics on Soviet imports and exports 
all fall in the state secret category. 

That’s the Soviet law. Hiss, however, was 
stealing diplomatic secrets and sending them 
along to the Soviet state. For that the 
Soviets decree death without even a formal 
trial. 

Not until the Hiss case came along was it 
made so plain that the energetic brain- 
trusters, who had clambered so successfully 
into the higher echelons of our Government 
had, at least in their thinking, come peril- 
ously close to stratifying American society 
in four classes comparable to the stratifica- 
tion in the Soviet Union. 

Hiss and others of his generation in Gov- 
ernment regarded themselves at the upper 
strata, the intelligentsia composed of high 
Government officials, economists, writers, 
diplomatists, engineers, and scientists. Their 
thinking was along the lines of the rulers 
pondering what to do about the ruled, which 
included the lower levels of society, urban, 
and rural small holders and workers, busi- 
nessmen, and bankers. Happily they were 
disabused of their ideas by the recovery of 
the economy, by the outcry of the American 
people against the swarming bureaucracy, 
and by the Congress which had been all but 
robbed of its powers. 

JUST THE BEGINNING 

The Hiss case was not the end of the search 
for Communists in Government, as many 
people seem to believe, but only the begin- 
ning. 

The totality of the struggle between the 
Soviets and the United States, the despera- 
tion with which the Soviets strive to pene- 
trate into key posts in nations which are 
marked for sabotage should be warning 
enough that the hidden menace is much 
more extensive than the Hiss case indicates. 

A West Berliner remarked to me that the 
American people are unfortunate in being 
unable to see the Soviet system at work, and 
demonstrated in the space of a very few 
minutes what he meant. The Kurfursten- 
damm—the main thoroughfare of West Ber- 
lin—was ablaze with light. Eastward where 
the Soviet sector lay all was gloom. “Look 
how this crowd is clothed,” he urged. The 
people were comfortably, neatly dressed, well 
shod, care-free. A few policemen strolled 
through the crowd, self-conscious as all West 
German policemen seem to be. 

NO LAUGHTER 

We took the U-bahn from Uhlandstrasse 
to Alexanderplatz, emerging from the under- 
ground in the Soviet sector. No lights there, 
no laughter. People uniformly shabby and 
ill shod. The passersby were tense, wary, 
and silent. Black clad, jack-booted people’s 
police, looking like the SS men of the Nazi 
regime, marchod to and fro in squads. Under 
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a weak gasoline flare, a score of bedraggled 
women tugged at bomb rubble, guarded by 
police. 

“You see,” said the West Berliner, we can 
watch a living example of the Soviet state 
for the price of a subway fare. It is exposed 
as a fraud. In America it is all too far away. 
You do not understand treason—and the 
degrees of treason. There is the treason of 
ambition, of hunger, of hopelessness, and of 

Tou cannot recognize them. We deal 
with all kinds every hour of every day 
and the fight is merciless.” 

He seems to have a point there. There is 
a strain of softness in our dealings with 
Communists. There is no mercilessness 
about our prosecution of the struggle, no 
urgency aroused by the danger. Indeed, 
some of our best people ignore the danger. 

At the moment the Hiss case seems to re- 
cede into the past—an unpleasant and em- 
barrassing chapter in the history of the de- 
mocracy’s loose regard for security. But it is 
alive and urgent still. It is an election year. 
The Communists are deep underground, 
having dropped off the host carcass of the 
Wallace party to dig into more substantial 
living tissue. 

Now is the time that the undiscovered 
Hisses can get in their licks while the people 
are distracted from the main issue by a Presi- 
dential election. The Communists aren’t 
choosy about political labels. They would 
Just as soon suck the blood of Republicans 
as Democrats. 

Don't forget Hiss. Don't forget what he 
was—who helped him get where he was, and 
what he did. If we forgive and forget Hiss, 
we will deserve to lose in the contest with 
the Soviets. 


Iowa Newspaper Protests British Sniping 
in Rear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the bones 
of our Revolutionary War dead are prob- 
ably rattling in their graves at the mere 
idea of this Nation asking Britain’s per- 
mission about anything, particularly in 
connection with the Korean war where 
British and other United Nations heip in 
the line has been practically nonexistent, 

As the appended editorial from the 
Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier says: 

If they [the British] want an equal voice 
with the United States in determining tac- 
tics, let them furnish equal forces. 


The editorial follows: 
OBJECT TO YALU Ram 


Clement Attlee, British Labor Party leader, 
rose in the House of Commons the other day 
to protest because, he said, Britain had been 
deliberately kept in the dark on plans for 
bombing Yalu River power plants in Korea. 

He said the bombing lessened chances for 
an armistice and increased chances for 
spreading the war. 

That is astonishing reasoning. After a 
full year of fruitless negotiating about an 
armistice, it is ridiculous to charge that a 
bombing will lessen chances for obtaining 
it. The only hope for an armistice is a 
Communist conclusion that they are likely 
to be defeated. The more vigorous the mili- 
tary activities of the Allies, therefore, the 
more likely an armistice will be signed. 
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And it is a peculiar argument that bomb- 
ing of North Korean power plants may cause 
spread of the war. It would be equally 
sound to argue that an offensive which 
pushed back the Communist lines 10 miles 
would cause a spread of the war. Are we 
to conclude that we are in a conflict in which 
we dare not hurt the enemy for fear he will 
get mad at us? 

Attlee, of course, represents the minor- 
ity party seeking means of discrediting 
Churchill's Conservatives. But Anthony 
Eden, Churchill’s Foreign Secretary, made no 
forthright defense of the United States, say- 
ing that he regretted that Britain had not 
been consulted. While the Yalu bombings 
represented a change in tactics, they were 
not in violation of strategy which had been 
approved by the other United Nations. 

If the British can propose any way to 
end the war successfully, let them come 
forward with it. If they want an equal 
voice with the United States in determin- 
ing tactics, let them furnish equal forces. 
It is primarily American blood which is 
being lost in Korea. The American public 
may be excused if it does not take with 
good grace this sniping from the rear. 


Injustice in Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
herewith an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post of June 17, 1952, with ref- 
erence to the resignations of three As- 
sistant Attorneys General, among whom 
is my good and able friend, William 
Amory Underhill: 

INJUSTICE IN JUSTICE 

The “resignations” of three top Justice De- 
partment officials announced by Attorney 
General McGranery smack of a deal with 
Senator McCarran. In view of the promises 
of the long-deferred cleanup, Mr. McGran- 
ery’s statement made it appear as if the three 
were in some way connected with the charges 
of corruption. Actually, there is consider- 
able reason to believe that they were fired 
because they had refused to grant favors in 
cases in which Members of Congress, partic- 
ularly Senator McCarran, were interested. 

Especially in the ouster of H. Graham Mor- 
ison, Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Antitrust Division, the facts support 
this interpretation, Senator McCarran, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, is 
know to have brought heavy pressure on the 
Antitrust Division to postpone an antitrust 
suit against the Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica. At one time he is reported to have 
threatened to withhold Justice Department 
appropriations unless this was done. Mr. 
Morison resisted the pressure, though it now 
appears that he lost his fight. It also hap- 
pens that Mr. Morison was head of the 
Claims Division at the time of much of the 
litigation over the Dollar Steamship case, in 
which Senator McCarran took an interest, 
This case was settled a few days ago. 

There is a similar story in the case of Har- 
old I. Baynton, Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Office of Alien Property. Sen- 
ator McCarran reportedly intervened to ob- 
tain a settlement for Irene Albert in connec- 
tion with some $12,000,000 in alien property 
taken over from her father, a German indus- 
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trialist. Mr. Baynton refused to yield, and 
the Department of Justice won its suit in a 
Los Angeles court. 

Pressure on Mr. Baynton also was brought 
by Senator WILEY. One case in which Mr, 
Baynton refused to compromise involved the 
Wisconsin Senator's brother-in-law as an at- 
torney for the plaintiff. In the Halbach case 
Senator WILEY went to the extreme of at- 
taching a rider to the resolution ending the 
state of war with Germany in order to reopen 
a suit against the Alien Property Custodian. 
Shortly after this rider was beaten, Senator 
Wix introduced his resolution to investi- 
gate the Office of Alien Property. 

Circumstances are more obscure in the fir- 
ing of the third official, William A. Underhill, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Lands Division. Mr. Underhill has a repu- 
tation for integrity, however, and the pres- 
sures brought in the cases of the other two 
men invite the suspicion that Mr. Underhill 
also may have been victimized. 

This newspaper holds no brief for all the 
actions of the three officials in question. In 
particular it has had occasion to criticize the 
handling of alien-property matters since the 
war, and it believes that an objective investi- 
gation might do some good. But it has no 
sympathy with the ouster of conscientious 
public servants for what appear to be purely 
political reasons. 

Senator McCarran originally opposed the 
confirmation of Mr. McGranery as the new 
Attorney General. Then, inexplicably, in the 
middle of the hearings the Nevada Senator 
changed his mind and even coached Mr. Me- 
Granery on what to say. Can there be any 
connection between this turn-about and the 
firings that have just taken place? 


Tragedy of Three New Burnt Offerings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I wish to include 
herewith an article from the Washington 
Evening Star of June 16, 1952, with refer- 
ence to the resignations of three Assist- 
ant Attorneys General, among whom is 
my good and able friend, William Amory 
Underhill: 


TRAGEDY or THREE New Burnt Orrerincs— 
TRIO OF JUSTICE DEPARTMENT RESIGNATIONS 
ONLY ANOTHER STEP IN ATTEMPTS To ESTAB- 
LISH A SCAPEGOAT FOR CORRUPTION 


(By Doris Fleeson) 


A tragedy of Government is being unfolded 
in the resignations of three top officials in tha 
Justice Department. 

The resignations are only another step in 
the continuing process of making the de- 
partment the scapegoat for the corruption 
issue raised against the Truman administra- 
tion. 

They were not voluntary. They represent 
instead, an effort by President Truman’s new 
Attorney General, James P. McGranery, to 
make it appear that he is cleaning house. 

The trio now follow out of the Govern- 
ment the chief who appointed them, former 
Attorney General Howard McGrath. It re- 
mains to be seen whether, like him, they will 
keep silent, trying to maintain the fiction of 
no hard feelings. If they feel that the odds 
against them are too great at this time, they 
can hardly be blamed, 

Their going will, of course, contribute to 
the demoralization of the Department, That 


demoralization, however, is largely the work 
of two implacable men, President Truman, 
who created it, and Senator Par McCarran, 
Democrat, of Nevada, and chairman of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, who has been 
exploiting it to impose his will on the De- 
partment. 

Meanwhile, certain facts stand out like 
atomic mushrooms, 

No charges of any kind haye been made 
against two of the departing Justice offi- 
cials or their divisions—Graham Morison of 
Antitrust, and William Underhill of Lands, 

Senator WILEY, Republican, of Wisconsin, 
has carried on a one-man crusade against 
Harold I. Baynton of Alien Property, and 
Chairman McCarran has obliged with an 
Alien Property investigation. That this is 
an election year and Senator WILEY a Re- 
publican, lends a slight political flavor to it 
all, but as an antiadministration Democrat, 
the Senator from Nevada would not be 
troubled about that. 

Curiously, Mr. Baynton was Senator Mc- 
Carran’s choice for his job. What they fell 
out about is not on the record. 

Fall out they did, and the new Attorney 
General, whose nomination was strongly sup- 
ported by Senator McCarran, has now ac- 
cepted Mr. Baynton's resignation. That Sen- 
ators will pry into it seems improbable; 
Senators don’t trespass against Senator Mc- 
Carran, chairman of Judiciary, powerfully 
located on Appropriations, and a man with 
a whim of iron. 

The situation in fact suits most politicos 
very well, except, of course, the three new 
burnt offerings. The administration can cry 
housecleaning; Republicans can retort it is 
an open confession of past error. The Presi- 
dent can say he must stand by his Attorney 
General; Senator McCarran finds an increas- 
ingly subdued department more amenable 
to his ideas of how they ought to run their 
show. 

Any mention of simple Justice under these 
conditions is perhaps impossibly idealistic, 
but even a practical man would admit that 
the Department is not likely at this point 
to attract any Cardozos to serve the Amer- 
ican people. 

It is still a fact that nobody in the Jus- 
tice Department has been indicted, nobody 
has testified before a grand jury, nobody has 
been convicted of anything. There are two 
departments—Treasury and Agriculture— 
afflicted with ills of that kind, but they are 
headed by President Truman’s close friends, 
John Snyder and Charles Brannan. It is a 
little hard for an outsider to detect any other 
difference between Justice on one side and 
Treasury and Agriculture on the other which 
might affect the Truman judgment. 


Housing for Seasonal Farm Labor in the 
Moses Lake Area of the Columbia 
Basin, Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAL HOLMES 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter from Otis C. Moyer, 
president of the Moses Lake Growers’ 
Association, to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture concerning the problem of the 
Moses Lake Growers’ Association in pro- 
viding housing for seasonal farm labor 
in the Moses Lake area of the Columbia 
Basin, State of Washington: 
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JUNE 26, 1952 
The Honorable CHARLES F. BRANNON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sm: When Mr. McCormick recently 
visited the Columbia Basin area and Moses 
Lake, we discussed with him the problem we 
have in housing our farm labor. The Moses 
Lake area has a permanent labor camp (such 
as it is) with 10 acres of land, but we need 
permanent housing of both family and 
single- unit type in order to attract sufficient 
labor to meet our needs. 

Moses Lake has been caught in the influx 
of new settlers, who require a great number 
of farm workers. This year we imported 134 
Mexican nationals for our beet crop and will 
probably need approximately the same num- 
ber for harvesting potatoes and onions. 
These nationals were housed in temporary 
housing. The growers’ association has a 
number of tents, which we used on the as- 
sociation property. Also, there is some 
housing on the farms where we housed part 
of the nationals. This housing barely meets 
requirements. 

Next year, in 1953, our beet acreage in this 
area will be doubled to approximately 7,000 
acres. Other row crops will be increased ac- 
cordingly and will continue to increase for 
some years to come. 

The problem of the Moses Lake Growers’ 
Association, which is in the heart of the 
Columbia Basin and is the only organized 
farm labor group in the basin, is the financ- 
ing of the building of such permanent hous- 
ing. Older areas, such as Yakima and the 
southern part of the State of Washington, 
have permanent housing which was origin- 
ally built by the Government and turned 
over to the growers’ organizations and 
chambers of commerce in those areas at 
nominal prices. Since this is a new area, 
we have no such housing which would be 
suitable. We are, therefore, asking you and 
your Department for help in obtaining such 
housing. 


Your help in relieving this problem will be 
greatly appreciated. 
Yours very truly, 
Moses Lake GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Orts C. Moyer, President. 


Economic Problems of the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last 
month Mr. George A Sloan, chairman of 
the United States Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, delivered 
a very interesting address entitled 
Economie Problems of the Free World,“ 
over a coast-to-coast Columbia Broad- 
casting System network. Mr. Sloan com- 
mented on his latest visit to Europe. He 
presented a realistic appraisal of 
Europe’s economic problems and com- 
mented in particular on recommenda- 
tions which were made at the latest ses- 
sion of the international chamber as 
attended by 200 business leaders of 25 dif- 
ferent nations. 

This type of meeting, which was held 
in Paris, holds great promise, I believe, 
for revitalizing the free-enterprise sys- 
tem in the Old World—a system which 
has increasingly felt the impact of social- 
istic experimentation, 
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I send Mr. Sloan’s address to the desk 
now. I believe that it will be exceedingly 
stimulating, and while one might not 
agree with all of it, I believe that it rep- 
resents the voice of American business 
and foreign business speaking soundly 
and intelligently to governments and 
peoples alike. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Sloan’s address be printed in the 
Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Good evening, from this latest visit to 
Europe—my third such trip since last June— 
I have returned with the feeling that West- 
ern Europe today represents an encouraging 
picture for the future. Current local ten- 
sions, such as those in Germany and in Italy, 
do not change the fundamental improve- 
ments that have taken place. 

In making this report-analysis I am basing 
my observations on discussions with diplo- 
matic and military officials and with business 
executives who attended the board of direc- 
tors’ meetings of the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris. 

Defense burdens notwithstanding, sub- 
stantial progress has been made by most 
European countries in the improvement and 
stabilization of economic life. Inflation is 
under better control, with the possible ex- 
ception of Greece and Austria. Non-Soviet 
Europe has benefited economically, politi- 
cally, socially, and militarily from the im- 
pact of its participation in mutual security. 
With the continued development of military 
strength the likelihood of attack on the part 
of would-be aggressors is greatly. lessened. 
A large share of the credit goes to General 
Eisenhower. His influence on the morale of 
the people has been profound. Under his 
leadership there is today a greater feeling of 
unity and more of a determination to work 
together in solving economic and defense 
problems. With the ground work he has laid, 
Western Europe should play a major role in 
securing a peaceful future for the free 
nations. 

The economic programs currently under- 
taken by Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
in Britain and Premier Antoine Pinay in 
France are constructive moves in the right 
direction, Indeed, the Pinay economic re- 
forms are the most significant and promising 
steps in postwar France. 

Equally I was impressed by the new eco- 
nomic policy of the United States in Europe. 
Until recently there was too much emphasis 
by American officials abroad on the practice 
of inviting countries to take the American 
taxpayers’ money. This was done in the mis- 
taken belief that it was the only way to per- 
suade these nations to accept economic aid 
and to keep them from going communistic. 

You will be gratified to learn—as I was— 
that most of the Western European coun- 
tries prefer to rely less and less on American 
aid and grants. Europeans would rather 
earn their way by selling more products for 
dollars in the American market. 

The assistance extended by the United 
States under the Marshall plan was of tre- 
mendous help in getting European coun- 
tries back on their feet. Today, the patient 
has recovered sufficiently to discard his 
crutches. However, continued economic aid 
without defense significance will postpone 
the day of reckoning when the patient must 
walk on his own feet. While primary atten- 
tion has been placed by our own representa- 
tive on the task of increasing production in 

, there was not the same interest in 
the attainment of monetary stability. 
France and Great Britain are paying dearly 
for this lack of foresight. 

The question is often asked here at home 
why Europe has not been able to finance it- 

. self in economic recovery and in rearma- 


ment. Don't forget that two world wars 
have greatly impoverished their peoples. 
Subsequently the Korean war, the war in 
Indochina, the internal trouble in Malaya 
and the disturbed conditions in raw mate- 
rial markets have aggravated the interna- 
tional economic picture. But there are man- 
made obstacles which should be removed 
within these countries themselves. 

In the United Kingdom, the coal crisis 
continues to be serious. Britain, once a 
coal-exporting country, is still importing 
some coal. A bold experiment to revitalize 
the British coal industry with immigrant 
Italian miners has resulted in failure be- 
cause of a reluctance by British miners to 
accept their Italian colleagues on an equal 
basis. The Italian miners are currently re- 
turning to their homeland. This problem 
can only be solyed in Great Britain. 

In Western Germany, economic life is 
handicapped by the insistance of labor un- 
ions for additional representation on cor- 
porate boards of directors. This again is a 
local problem which can only be solved on 
the ground. 

In France, even under the Pinay govern- 
ment, the practice of the welfare state is still 
carried to extremes, as for example by gov- 
ernment payments of regular monthly bo- 
nuses for children to even the well-to-do 
families of France. 

These are major stumbling blocks to an 
economically healthy Europe which cannot 
be removed by American dollars. 

From my discussions with leading busi- 
nessmen from other countries, I am con- 
vinced that we have a simple formula to get 
even more for American dollars which we 
must spend in strengthening European de- 
fense. This is the placing with European 
industry of defense orders for their use in 
rearmament. This program technically is 
known as “off-shore production.” 

The placing by the United States of de- 
fense orders in Europe would achieve sub- 
stantial savings in production and shipping. 
We could then effect reductions in over-all 
military aid expenditures and still obtain the 
same amount of weapons and manpower. 

By placing fewer defense orders here and 
more abroad, a lessening of world-wide infla- 
tionary pressure can be realized. The dol- 
lar gap can be reduced by placing dollars 
into the hands of the Europeans for ultimate 
payment of goods obtained in the United 
States. Off-shore purchasing has an equally 
strong morale effect on Europe by utilizing 
unemployed manpower. Currently red tape 
is delaying the placement of more defense 
production contracts in European factories, 

This latest session of the international 
chamber brought about 200 business leaders 
from 25 countries to Paris. For 6 days these 
executives studied economic problems con- 
fronting the free world. The results are 
contained in specific recommendations to 
governments, business, labor and the public 
at large the world over. 

We dealt with three major areas—the eco- 
nomic difficulties with emphasis on infla- 
tionary and deflationary danger, the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped regions and the cur- 
rent increase in trade barriers. 

To control the economic crises we recom- 
mend that the first step was the balancing 
of government budgets at a level consistent 
with economic resources. We felt this could 
be done primarily by the elimination of sub- 
sidies and of the administrative apparatus 
now operating direct government controls. 

We recommended that a better application 
of manpower would result from increases in 
productivity. Management was asked to 
pledge itself to an increase in output and to 
greater efficiency in already available man- 
power and resources through improved 
methods of manufacture and distribution. 

We also felt that the systems of taxation in 
Europe are in urgent need of overhauling. 
Excessively high rates are reducing incentives 
and curtailing production. Tax collection 
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must be improved in these countries to 
assure fair payment of taxes. 

The business leaders from 25 countries 
without exception felt that a free exchange- 
ability of currencies is not a distant goal but 
an early practical objective. 

Stabilization loans under the mutual 
security program were proposed as a major 
factor to convertibility. Secondly, creditor 
nations such as the United States were asked 
to reduce tariffs and other trade barriers to 
allow imported goods to compete in their 
home markets. Thirdly, the public must 
realize that government-to-government 
transactions can never replace the vital role 
of private capital in a healthy economy. 

We Americans emphasized in Paris that a 
private point 4 program can do more to raise 
living standards than governmental efforts. 
American industry has billions of dollars in- 
vested abroad and can be expected, under 
favorable local conditions, to invest addi- 
tional billions. This trend is in danger of 
being reversed, if economic nationalism and 
arbitrary discrimination against foreign in- 
vestors are permitted to spread. 

The ICC expressed its strong belief in 
Paris that governments of capital exporting 
countries, such as the United States, must 
make clear that the essential source of 
financing international economic develop- 
ment is private capital. Technical assist- 
ance programs, including those undertaken 
by the United Nations, in the fields of health, 
education, transportation, and agriculture 
must be regarded as additions and not as 
substitutes to private investments. 

The businessmen from other lands warned 
the delegates from the United States that 
unless American trade barriers are lowered 
the European countries will be forced to 
trade with the Soviets and their satellites, 
As Chairman of the United States Council, 
I expressed the following point of view: 

The recent Moscow Economic Conference 
produced a number of offers for barter deals. 
Even if these deals could be concluded in 
good faith they cannot solve today’s problems 
of international trade. The Soviet bloc can 
offer outlets for certain industries which are 
experiencing severe difficulties. But it would 
be folly and suicidal for the prosperity of 
such industries to be dependent upon the 
good will of totalitarian states. The Soviets 
can just as easily turn off trade as they can 
turn it on. 

The answer must be found in other direc- 
tions. If the Western World is to flourish 
economically, it must achieve a prosperous 
growth of international trade under condi- 
tions of freedom. To this end, it is neces- 
sary that monetary controls be removed in 
Europe and that the American market be 
opened to foreign goods, I am convinced 
that an increase of imports into the United 
States is entirely feasible so long as we do 
not allow a flood of goods to come in which 
might cripple our American economy. 

Once more it was a great experience to 
Usten to businessmen and statesmen from 
other nations—and they were listening to us. 
I am sure world public opinion will be im- 

in the final analysis by the efforts 
of the free business community to promote 
peace through international trade. 


Mine Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following remarks made by 
me before the Special Subcommittee of 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor on Mine Safety in support of 
the Neely-Price mine safety bill, Mon- 
day, February 18, 1952. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is not necessary for me to tell the 
members of this special subcommittee that 
I am not an expert on mine safety. I do 
know, however, that there hasn't been much 
safety in our mines and that the record 
of fatalities and injuries among our Nation’s 
coal miners through the years has been a 
national disgrace. The record of more than 
100,000 miners killed in this country since 
1883 and 1,305,925 injured from 1930 through 
1951 is a shameful one. 

I think something should be done about 
providing far better protection for our 
miners, I cannot believe that far safer con- 
ditions of work cannot be maintained in 
mines than now exist. The amazing thing 
to me is that we still have men willing 
to go into the mines under conditions now 
too prevalent. 

I shall address myself in a general way 
in support of H. R. 268, a bill which I intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives on 
January 8, 1951, proposing enforcement 
provisions for the existing Federal Mine 
Safety Law—because I believe that by put- 
ting teeth into the Federal law we can im- 
prove greatly safety conditions in our mines. 

I am interested in mine safety—as every 
Member of Congress should be. The min- 
ing of coal is important to the economy of 
our country. It is the duty of Congress to 
provide adequate safeguard for the lives of 
those courageous men who dig the Nation’s 
coal. No segment in America’s industrial 
life has or does contribute more to our in- 
dustrial progress. And no group of Amer- 
ican workers have or do face the hazards 
in their occupation as the coal miners. 

I could introduce into the record of this 
hearing hundreds of editorials from leading 
daily newspapers in every section of the 
country in support of enforcement power for 
Federal authorities. The consensus of these 
editorial opinions is that legislation such as 
I have proposed in H. R. 268 is made impera- 
tive by the failure, or inability, of the States 
to deal with the problem adequately. 

Let me quote from an editorial in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star of January 26, 1952: 

“The traditional view has been that mine 
safety is a State responsibility. But the 
records say that the States have failed to 
provide for the protection of mine workers 
as they could and should have done. Ordi- 
narily we are opposed to increasing the au- 
thority of the Federal Government. But this 
is one case where it seems to be necessary.” 

As the toll of deaths in our mines mount 
month by month the need for immediate 
action on the part of Congress becomes more 
and more apparent. Certainly this legisla- 
tion deserves the right-of-way. That mine 
safety is of major concern to the American 
public is evidenced by the call for congres- 
sional action from the Nation’s press, 

In June and July of 1949 extensive hear- 
ings were held by a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor and sev- 
eral members of the present subcommittee 
sat as members of that 1949 group. Mr. 
KELLEY was chairman of that subcommittee, 
and Mr. BAILEY, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. WIER, Mr. 
MCCONNELL, and Mr. VELDE served as mem- 
bers. 

I appeared as the first witness before that 
committee urging approval of H. R. 3023, a 
bill which I had introduced in the Eighty- 
first Congress to place enforcement provi- 
sions in the Federal mine safety law, and I 
am pleased to be able to say that the sub- 
committee gave its approval to that bill with 
amendments. H. R. 268, which I introduced 
in the present Congress, closely follows the 
previous bill as amended, I am sorry to say 


that the full committee did not act on the 
proposed legislation and we have gone with- 
out teeth in the Federal mine safety laws 
while major disasters continue to happen in 
the coal fields. 

Almost every Member of Congress will re- 
call the terrible disasters at Centralia, III., 
and West Frankfort, III., in which 111 and 
119 men, respectively, were killed, but al- 
ready escaped from their memory are the 
hundreds of disasters claiming lesser num- 
ber of lives in each explosion. Few know 
that the December 21, 1951, explosion at 
Orient Mine No. 2 at West Frankfort was 
the second explosion there in 4 years. It was 
a miracle that only three lives were lost in 
that mine in August of 1947. Let me review 
for a moment the record of 5 months in IIli- 
nois coal fields in 1947. 

In the worst mine tragedy in the United 
States in 24 years—at that time—111 miners 
were killed at Centralia Coal Co. Mine No. 5, 
March 25, 1947. 

Four months later 27 miners were killed 
in an explosion at the Old Ben Coal Corp. 
mine at West Frankfort. 

Then in August of the same year three 
were killed in the now well-known Orient 
No. 2 mine at West Frankfort. 

The total killed in those three explosions 
in only 5 months was 141 men, 

In every case, as in the case of the 1951 
Orient No, 2 tragedy, the mine management 
had been warned in advance of danger. In 
every case there was ample cause to shut 
down the mine until the hazard was removed. 
Forewarned, the management deliberately 
took a chance with the lives of its employees. 
In each case it lost the gamble and 141 men 
paid wih their lives, just as thousands had 
before and as hundreds have since. 

Congress cannot feel entirely free of blame 
for these tragedies. Investigations showed 
that in these cases Federal inspectors had 
exposed the dangerous conditions of the 
mines, and had warned the operators. But 
because Congress ia 1941 went only part way 
in recognizing Federal esponsibility on the 
problem of mine safety, Federal inspectors 
can only recommend—they have no author- 
ity to enforce their recommendations. 

The casualty list in the mines has proven 
the need for enforcement power for Fed- 
eral mine authorities. It is certainly long 
past time for Congress to go all the way in 
providing adequate protection for miners. 
Without the authority it needs to enforce its 
recommendations the Federal Bureau of 
Mines has no reason to expect any better co- 
operation from mine operators in the future 
than it has received in the past—and that 
cooperation has not been a matter to which 
the coal industry can point with pride. 

As the St. Louis Post-Dispatch said edi- 
torially shortly after the West Frankfort 
disaster: 

“Belated Federal legislation which can be 
enforced will not restore the lives lost at 
Centralia and West Frankfort, but it will 
help ward off still another horror chamber 
below the ground. Pass the Federal mine 
safety bill.” 

This leading Midwest newspaper noted 
that: 

“Since Federal inspectors made safety rec- 
ommendations which were not followed, it 
can be reason d that this blast might not 
have occurred if Congress had given the Fed- 
eral inspectors authority to close the West 
Frankfort mine.” 

And the St. Louis Globe-Democrat on De- 
cember 28, 1951, said this: 

“After every big mine catastrophe, we 
witness a furor of official probes. They show 
possible causes, failures, sometimes lack of 
safety precautions, and inadequate laws. 

“But what they report is soon forgotten. 
A few months or years later the same kind of 
explosion happens again and others are 
buried alive, smothered by gases, mangled 
in death. 
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“After a long record of these mass killings, 
mines are still hazard spots. Preventable 
dangers are not eradicated. Why?” 

I believe the answer 1s— Because there is 
no enforcement provision in existing Federal 
mine safety law—the law needs treth.” 

While the explosion in Carpentertown No. 
2 mine in Pennsylvania is still fresh in your 
mind, I ask you tc heed the urgent need for 
enforcement provisions in the Federal law. 
As in the Illinois disasters the operators at 
Carpentertown were forewarned by Federal 
inspectors who had placed the mine in a 
gassy classification while State inspectors had 
classified it as nongassy. 

Mr. Richard Maize, Pennsylvania State 
bureau of mines director, is reported in the 
press as saying that the quantity of methane 
discovered by Federal inspectors was not 
dangerous. But 6 men were killed in an ex- 
plosion caused by gas in Carpentertown No. 
2 mine on Saturday, February 2. 

The Carpentertown mine had been subject 
to differences between State inspection and 
Federal inspection and the fatal explosion 
of February 2 is the tragic testimony that 
had Federal warning been heeded six lives 
may have been saved, But because the Fed- 
eral mine law has ao teeth, three consecutive 
warnings that the mine was gassy were 
ignored, 

More glaring vas the flaunting of Federal 
inspectors’ warnings at West Frankfort. In 
the last Federal inspection report preceding 
the terrible disaster which took 119 lives, 
there were 31 safety violations listed and 
recommendations were made for their cor- 
rection. In the Federal report previous to 
that, there were about the same number of 
violations listed, Of the 31 violations in the 
last report, 20 were repeat violations and the 
inspectors indicated the mine operators had 
made little effort to follow safety recom- 
mendations made in previous reports. Only 
a short time before the explosion, Federal 
inspectors had called attention to gas seep- 
age and poor ventilation. It was noted that 
gas had been found on seven previous in- 
spections and that poor ventilation had been 
found five times. The operators ignored 
the repeated Federal warnings. 

Does this show cooperation on the part 
of the operators? Hardly. 

In the first 5 years of operations under in- 
spection provisions of the 1941 act, from De- 
cember 1, 1941 to May 31, 1946 the manage- 
ment's record of compliance was 25 percent. 
For the next year, June 1, 1946 to March 24, 
1947 it continued at the low rate of 25 per- 
cent. It took the Centralia disaster to make 
the rate jump to 45 percent from March 25, 
1947 to June 30, 1947. But even with the 
Federal Mine Safety Code, Public Law 328, 
Eightieth Congress, in effect from July 1, 
1947 to June 30, 1948, compliance started to 
decline and for the period was 41 percent, 

Proof enough that the only way in which 
compliance with recommendations of the 
Federal mine inspectors can be obtained is 
through adequate enforcement provisions in 
the Federal law. In my opinion we can ex- 
pect compliance to continue to go down 
unless we act now to put teeth into the law. 

I urge the members of this committee to 
study carefully the reports from the United 
States Bureau of Mines on casualties in the 
coal industry over the past 10 years. They 
are the best arguments in favor of this bill. 

It was a death toll of 1,500 coal miners in 
1940 that led to the enactment of the exist- 
ing inspection legislation. But that wasn’t 
an unusually heavy toll, I have a feeling 
that if the majority of the Members of Con- 
gress understood that it is not unusual for 
the annual death rate in mines of the Nation 
to exceed 1,000, and that the annual accident 
rate is well over 50,000 they would demand 
an opportunity to enact this legislation. 

The record of mine fatalities year after 
year clearly reflect the laxity of State en- 
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forcement and the inadequacies of State 
safety laws. 

I am as zealous in protecting the sover- 
eignty of the several States as any man in 
the House of Representatives, but I also feel 
that the coal miners of this Nation who daily 
risk their lives in an industry which contrib- 
utes as much to our industrial progress have 
the right to full protection in the perform- 
ance of their hazardous job. 

I realize it has been the traditional view 
that mine safety is a State responsibility, 
but the record cries out loudly that the 
States have failed to provide for the protec- 
tion of the mine workers as they could and 
should have done. I think the tragic rec- 
ord of killed and maimed in our coal mines 
calls for immediate action on the part of 
Congress to put teeth into the Federal mine 
safety law. Human rights should transcend 
State rights. The Federal Government 
should have the right to make our Nation's 
mines safer in the light of State govern- 
ments’ unwillingness or inability to do so. 

Public Law 49, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
gave to the mine operators and the miners 
a vast fund of scientific and engineering in- 
formation held by the Bureau of Mines. It 
may have accomplished much in the field of 
mine safety but it could have prevented a 
few of the disasters which have occurred in 
the past 10 years had the Seventy-seventh 
Congress given the inspectors the power to 
enforce their recommendations. We know 
that now. 

I do not suggest that giving the power of 
enforcement to the Federal authorities is a 
cure-all for coal-mine accidents. But it will 
strengthen the hand of the Federal inspec- 
tors in their efforts to eliminate hazards in 
coal mines. It will end obstinate operators 
disregard for safety recommendations. 

Federal inspection, even after putting 
teeth into the law, will not eliminate all ac- 
cidents, but as time goes by and the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Mines continue to be- 
come more effective with the scientific ex- 
perimental work, gradual reduction in the 
accident rate will be apparent. 

Putting teeth into the Federal law is es- 
sential. It is long past time for action on 
the part of Congress. Let us act without 
further delay, lest the blood of future fatali- 
ties be on our hands. 


President Truman’s Statement on New 
Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment of the President: 

Following is the text of a statement by 
President Truman on the new Defense Pro- 
duction Act: 

“Yesterday I signed S. 2594, the Defense 
Production Act amendments of 1952, passed 
ty the Congress late Saturday. If I had not 
approved this measure, our powers to con- 
tinue the deiense-production program and 
the stabilization program would have ex- 
pired at midnight last night. 

“This rew lw makes few changes in the 
production and allocation provisions of he 
Defense Production Act. As a result, we 
shall be able to continue our program for 
expanding America’s defensive strength, for 
extending military support to the free world 
and for cooperating with our allies in the 


orderly distribution of scarce materials 
through the International Materials Confer- 
ence. Moreover, our farm production pro- 
grams have been strengthened, as I repeat- 
edly urged by repealing the sliding scale in 
our agricultural laws during this emergency 
period. In addition, the Congress has made 
slight improvement in the so-called cheese 
amendment which limits our foreign trade 
and has been so harmful to our relations 
with friendly nations. 

“Unfortunately, however, the new law 
weakens our ability to hold down prices and 
stabilize our economy. At a time when our 
defense production is still expanding and 
necessarily contributing to inflationary pres- 
sures, the Congress has weakened price con- 
trols, has limited the effectiveness of wage 
controls, has invited widespread abandon- 
ment of rent control and has virtually can- 
celed selective-credit controls. I asked the 
Congress to strengthen our stabilization ma- 
chinery and remove some of the built-in 
inflationary features, like the Capehart 
amendment. But, instead, the Congress has 
moved iu the other direction.” 


DENOUNCES NEW ACT AS SERIOUS GAMBLE 


“This law gives the American people only 
very limited protection against the dangers 
of inflation. If the Congress provides suf- 
ficient funds for proper administration of 
this weakened act, and if we have no sud- 
den worsening of the international crisis, 
and no panic buying, we may be fortunate 
enough to get through the next 10 months 
without serious damage to our economy. But 
this act, nevertheless, forces us to take a 
serious gamble with inflation, and all of 
us should recognize that fact. 

“This bill was the target of every favor- 
seeking lobby of the special interests in this 
election year. If they had had their way, the 
law would be much worse than it is. The 
American people should be grateful to Sen- 
ator MAYBANK and Representative SPENCE, 
and to the other Members of Congress who 
fought for an effective law and were success- 
ful, against great odds, in keeping the bill 
from being a total loss. 

“One of the bad things the law does is 
to exempt all fruits and vegetables, fresh, 
canned, and frozen, from price control. This 
means that the housewife will be exposed to 
higher prices on fully 20 percent of her market 
basket. It is very likely that in many areas 
the price of milk will go up as the result of 
another amendment. Farmers will have to 
pay more for fertilizer as a result of still 
another amendment. Many other changes 
have been made in the law, all having the 
effect of making the administration and 
enforcement of price controls more difficult. 

“The act exempts from Federal ant con- 
trol all communities except those designated 
as critical defense housing areas, unless the 
local governing bodies affirmatively request 
continuation of controls prior to September 
30, 1952. This opens the way for increases 
in rent for some 6,000,000 families if the 
real estate lobbies are able to forestall posi- 
tive action by local bodies.” 


SEES CONTROLS WEAKENED OVER REAL ESTATE 
CREDIT 

Credit controls have heretofore played an 
important role in stabilizating our economy 
during this emergency, but S. 2594 removes 
much of the authority for those controls. 
The act completely eliminates power to re- 
impose controls on consumer credit. It re- 
stricts residential real estate credit controls 
by requiring that such controls be suspended 
if the construction of houses in any 3 con- 
secutive months should fall below a rate of 
1,200,000 houses a year. This is an annual 
rate that has been exceeded only once in our 
history. In practical effect, this probably 
means that the power to control real estate 
credit expansion will also be eliminated. 

“There is another respect in which this 
law weakens our defense program. The Con- 
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gress has forbidden the Wage Stabilization 
Board to make recommendations for the 
settlement of labor disputes which threaten 
the defense program. This means that the 
Wage Stabilization Board method of settling 
disputes is for all practical purposes abol- 
ished, even though it has been effective in 
every case but one. If the Congress has a 
better way of dealing with labor disputes in 
defense plants, it should write its views into 
law. But this new act destroys the existing 
system without providing any substitute. 
Thus, the Congress has opened a dangerous 
gap in the mobilization program. 

“These are some of the problems created 
by this act. We are less able to do an 
effective job of stabilization than we would 
have been had the Congress followed the 
recommendations which I made last Febru- 
ary. But I want to make one point abso- 
Iutely clear. The agencies of the Govern- 
ment given responsibilities under the De- 
fense Production Act will do everything in 
their power to see to it that the authority 
they do have to combat inflation will be 
effectively and vigorously exerted. 

“If we are to have any chance of success, 
we must have adequate appropriations. The 
Congress is now considering appropriations 
for the stabilization agencies. If the Con- 
gress fails to provide sufficient funds, even 
the limited program of controls which this 
law authorizes will collapse. 

“In the last analysis, economic stabiliza- 
tion and defense production are not the 
responsibility of Government alone. They 
require the full and unceasing cooperation 
of every one of our citizens. The law under 
which we must operate makes it even more 
important that all Americans join in the 
effort to keep prices down by buying care- 
fully, by continuing to save, and by doing 
their part to keep production at the high 
levels required if our Nation is to be secure.” 


It Is Time for Another Declaration of 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, when our 
founding fathers put down into writing 
our Declaration of Independence they 
not only tried to state clearly the funda- 
mentals on which our country was to be 
founded but they put forth a new and 
brilliant conception of government in 
which certain rights of men were pro- 
claimed as God-given. This new con- 
cept put forth the idea that the indi- 
vidual was more important than his 
government, that the independence of 
that individual was more precious than 
any so-called security, and that security 
would rest upon spiritual strength. 
From this conception a new nation was 
born which in a short 170 years has be- 
come the most powerful nation on earth. 

But, Mr. Speaker, we find today not 
only a trend away from this dynamic 
new conception of government by the 
people with individual dignity as its cor- 
nerstone, but today we find ourselves 
slowly being engulfed by a creeping 
socialism that is undermining our insti- 
tutions, threatening our liberties and 
menacing our security as has no other 
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alien political doctrine since the found- 
ing of the Republic. 

We find ourselves being ground be- 
tween this creeping socialism on one side 
and the dangerous conception of com- 
munism on the other. We know now 
that Karl Marx, the father of commu- 
nism, was the father of socialism as well. 
We know now that there is small dis- 
tinction between communism and social- 
ism. They have the same foundation 
which is the doctrine of the all-power- 
ful centralized state with a political and 
economic structure that will plan, con- 
trol, and distribute all productive efforts 
of the people. This means the total 
state or dictatorship. 

Socialism and communism differ only 
in their methods of obtaining the com- 
mon vote. The Communists believe in 
achieving power by force and violent 
overthrow of government. The Social- 
ists believe in deception and infiltration 
and achieving their power through the 
sly use of existing democratic machin- 
ery of government. 

We must always keep in mind that the 
Socialists avoid the use of socialism un- 
til their power is complete. They fight 
for their objectives under the disguise 
of reform, welfare service, and interest 
in the common man. They work like 
beavers to penetrate educational insti- 
tutions and churches and to indoctri- 
nate youth with socialistic philosophy 
by condemning free-enterprise methods. 
They find it to their advantage to ridi- 
cule success and thrift, to scorn the ac- 
cumulation of savings, to agitate the 
have-nots against the haves, to claim 
the rich, deprive the poor, and to divide 
labor and management. They deliber- 
ately foster the idea that the people must 
look to the state for correction of all 
their ills. Once they have achieved 
power they immediately attempt to get 
control of basic industries and credit to 
seize control and nationalize all vital 
economic functions including banking, 
medical services, farming, mining, pub- 
lic utilities, transportation and dis- 
tribution. 

All we have to do is look at England 
to see what happens to a Socialist gov- 
ernment. Freedoms which the English- 
man fought to preserve in two world 
wars are practically gone. Included are 
the freedoms from seizure and search 
without warrant, freedom to work at 
what and where they please, freedom to 
engage in business and own property as 
they see fit, freedom to work their own 
farms as they wish; and freedom to 
spend what they earn; and today they 
have the lowest standard of living known 
in that country. 

The same thing that has happened in 
England is happening in America. Your 
purse is being drained, your freedom is 
at stake. 

Let us look at the picture. 

As Thomas Jefferson said, “I place 
economy among the first and most im- 
portant virtues, and public debt as one 
of the greatest of dangers to be feared, 
To preserve our independence we must 
not let our rulers load us with perpetual 
debt. We must make our choice be- 
tween economy and liberty or profusion 
and servitude. If we run into such 
debts we must be taxed in our meat and 


drink, in our necessities and our com- 
forts, in our labors, and in our amuse- 
ments.” 

Today we find that our national debt 
is fast approaching the ceiling permitted 
by law—approximately $275,000,000,000. 
As Jefferson feared, we are taxed in our 
meat and drink, in our necessities and 
our comforts, and in our labors, and in 
our amusements. The postwar expendi- 
tures of the present administration ex- 
ceed the wartime expenditures of this 
country by more than $8,000,000,000. 
During the wartime period the public 
debt was built up from approximately 
$48,500,000,000 to a total of almost $260,- 
000,000,000. For each individual this in- 
creased the public debt from $325.61 to 
an all-time high of $1,852.83; and in the 
seven postwar years we have spent over 
$329,500,000,000. By June 30, 1952, this 
present administration will have col- 
lected in taxes $50,000,000,000 more than 
all other Presidents combined. In a little 
over 7 years this administration will have 
collected almost $300,000,000,000. 

Today the burden of tax falls not upon 
the rich but upon the poor. Seventy- 
one percent of the tax burden is carried 
by those making $5,000 a year or less. 
The Tax Foundation, a nonpartisan or- 
ganization, recently stated that a family 
of from three to four persons having an 
income of $70 a week, will have an in- 
come tax of approximately $300 a year 
but the average hidden tax for a man 
with this income will average $798 a 
year. Married men with two children 
must earn $11,890 a year today for a 
family to live as well as it did on $5,000 
a year in 1939. 

Today the administration is collecting 
in taxes more than the money paid out 
for food by the people of this country. 
Our dollar has shrunken in value until 
today it is worth just half of its pur- 
chasing power. Every American who 
has saved a dollar or who has purchased 
life insurance or other forms of invest- 
ment or who owns a small savings ac- 
count or a piece of real estate, finds that 
his investment is cut in half. 

In every country where socialism has 
been tried it has been a tragic failure. 
Yet today we are beckoned down that 
road which will lead to our ruin and the 
failure of the dynamic concept of in- 
dividual freedom which our founding 
fathers bequeathed to us. 

This year is the year of decision. To- 
day we want to keep a free and pros- 
perous America. That answer depends 
upon the American people for there is 
still the power of decision. 

While we have been fighting this trend 
toward socialism in our own Govern- 
ment here we have also been fighting 
another battle, the menace of com- 
munism both within and without our 
Government. For the past 18 years 
there has been woven a complex web of 
intrigue and subversion into American 
life. It is now generally conceded that 
America started down this road in 1933 
when President Roosevelt recognized 
Russia which the three preceding Re- 
publican Presidents had refused to do. 
This was symptomatic of the reckless at- 
mosphere in official Washington. With 
this hodgepodge of Communist, Social- 
ist, and left-wing influence, anyone who 
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dared in those days to raise his voice 
or warn that America was rushing to- 
ward disaster was either terminated 
from public life by smear campaign or 
character assassination and pilloried for 
his American ideals. 

During all these 18 years Republicans 
were the principal voices against the 
menace of communism at home and 
abroad and the fateful rushing down the 
road toward American socialism, Their 
reward for voicing these fears was a 
stream of epithets ranging from “reac- 
tionaries,” to “labor baiters,” and “witch 
hunters.” However, there were many 
thinking Members of Congress and in 
1938 a Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities was established by the 
House of Representatives. It has much 
to outlive in 12 long years of misuse and 
vilification at the hands of the executive 
branch of the Government. Today the 
Republicans and the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities have been 
vindicated. But what was the price that 
America paid for 18 years of softness 
toward communism? Included in these 
results were the blundering decisions and 
secret agreements of Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam, which allowed the Soviet 
Union to overrun half of Europe. These 
led to the over 115,000 American casual- 
ties in Korea, in a war we are not per- 
mitted to win. 

It is a blunder which has revealed the 
record of disloyal employees and of- 
ficials of the Government breaking into 
a major scandal when the weeding out 
process began in 1947. There were 10,- 
359 cases of suspected people submitted 
to Federal loyalty boards. Of these 1,366 
persons quit while being investigated, 
Another 848 resigned after the investi- 
gations but before the loyalty boards 
issued the findings, and 123 of these em- 
ployees were fired outright. How many 
remain to this day no one knows for sure, 

We have such names turning up as 
Alger Hiss, who was suspected years be- 
fore he was finally exposed. Hiss rose to 
be director of the Office of Special Politi- 
cal Affairs in the State Department, was 
at President Roosevelt's elbow at Yalta 
and trusted with the United Nations 
Charter as one of its architects. We can 
go down a long list of names including 
Harry Dexter White, Assistant Secretary 
of Treasury; William Remington, who 
had a key job as chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce commitiee directing 
the export control program; Lee Press- 
man, formerly an attorney for the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration; 
then there is the strange case of Amer- 
asia, which is still being investigated, and 
of Owen Lattimore with his influence on 
our far-eastern affairs. We can add 
Julian Wadleigh, a State Department 
employee who confessed to his part in 
the Communist spy ring. 

Mr, J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, testify- 
ing before the Senate investigating 
committee on the extent of subversive 
activities in this country today, said that 
there was a potential fifth column of 
540,000 people who are attempting to 
steal our most vital industrial secrets, 
He arrives at this conclusion by stating 
that of the 54,174 members of the party, 
each of the leaders boasts that to each 
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party member there are 10 others who 
follow the party line and who are ready, 
willing and able to do the party’s work. 

With all this evidence we have the 
curious veto by the President of the in- 
ternal security bill which proposed that 
all Communist political associations 
must list their members, give the source 
of their funds and mark all their pub- 
lished material or radio programs as of 
Communist origin. There was no penalty 
whatever attached to membership in the 
party or in the founding organizations. 
We have also heard many times of the 
celebrated remark that all these investi- 
gations were “red herring.” 

Now the question that really confronts 
us is this: How can we reverse this trend 
of the all-powerful Government which 
controls the lives of each individual and 
how can we eliminate from public life all 
subversives and their fellow travelers. 
The obvious answer is it will never be 
done with the present administration. 
Only with a thorough house cleaning and 
a new administration in power can we 
once more set our feet on the pathway of 
real independence marked out for us by 
our founding fathers. 

We need a new definition of liberalism 
which has lost its meaning. What a 
difference between the liberalism of 
Grover Cleveland who stated, “Though 
the people may support the Government, 
the Government must not support the 
people,” and the so-called liberals of to- 
day who would restrict all liberty under 
the name of liberalism. 

If the 1950 Republican proposals had 
been followed, we would not now find 
ourselves in the danger we are in today. 
These proposals were: First, a reduction 
in taxes; second, a balanced budget; 
third, elimination of Government waste; 
fourth, a fight azainst Communists at 
home instead of condoning it; fifth, fair 
farm prices but no Brannan plan; sixth, 
improved management and labor rela- 
tions; seventh, development of an ade- 
quate social-security system; eighth, 
production of the rise of benefits for 
veterans and minors; ninth, develop- 
ment of a united foreign policy for 
peace; and tenth, safeguarding liberty 
against socialism. 

To bring about this plan which will 
reverse the trend of tax-burdened peo- 
ple and economy in a strait-jacket of 
Government control and the making of 
America an armed camp lies in the de- 
cisions of the people in the elections this 
fall. If America is to be preserved, we 
must start the job by sending to Wash- 
ington a Congress that believes in Amer- 
ica and a President whose first interest 
is the welfare of America. It is only then 
that we will have the internal and ex- 
ternal security that we can depend upon. 
It is only then that we can pass on the 
full inheritance of America to our chil- 
dren. It is the Republican Party alone 
today that believes with Jefferson that 
the best governed people are the least 
governed people that we cannot con- 
tinue to stand not only the crushing 
burden of taxation but the slowly suffo- 
cating strait jacket of socialism. We 
must continue to make the people the 
master of government. It is time for all 
of us to declare our independence once 
again, to speak up for our freedoms and 


against anything that threatens it 
whether from within our own borders or 
some menace lying outside our borders. 
The year 1952 can stand out in history as 
a reaffirmation of those principles of 
freedom, equality, and the dignity of man 
as the year 1776 lives in the hearts of 
all in its new concept of government, 
so aptly stated by that great leader of 
men, Abraham Lincoln, who stated, 
“Government by the people, for the peo- 
ple, and of the people.” 


Hopeless War in Korea Starts on Third 
Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, Iam including as part of my remarks 
a timely editorial from the Janesville 
(Wis.) Gazette of Monday, June 9. This 
editorial deals with the start of the third 
year of the Korean war. I commend it 
to the attention of those who seem to 
think we have won the war in Korea. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue THIRD Year Nears 

Not many days from now—on June 25— 
we will enter the third year of the Korean 
war. 

Barring a resumption of large-scale mili- 
tary operations or a sudden and successful 
conclusion of the truce talks, the end of the 
second year of the conflict will find both sides 
roughly where they were when it started on 
June 25, 1950—astride the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

At the current rate of progress in the ne- 
gotiations, the negotiators for all they have 
accomplished of late can install phono- 
graphs with records turning on automati- 
cally at stated intervals and repeating day 
after day what has gone on before. The 
Reds charge the United Nations with every- 
thing from germ warfare to mistreatment 
of prisoners, while the U. N. spokesmen re- 
peat denials and claim they will never re- 
treat on the issue of repatriation of 
prisoners. 

So, for nearly a year now, each side has 
been stalemated while talks have been held 
over a period of 11 months in an attempt 
to work out a cease-fire agreement. Though 
ground action during this period has been 
limited in scope, the same has not been true 
of air action. United Nations and Red fliers 
have engaged almost every day that weather 
conditions permitted. Both sides have been 
testing out jet planes and new tactics. 

Despite our air activity, which has in- 
cluded heavy bombing runs against trans- 
port and supply centers, evidence indicates 
the Reds have virtually doubled their men 
along the front, frcm half a million to a 
million. Though the United Nations has 
built up a formidable defense, it hasn't any- 
where near that many men available for 
combat duty in Korea. 

The enemy is also estimated to have some 
600 tanks and armored guns ready to un- 
leash, more than twice as many as he had 
in 1950 when the fighting began. Eis artil- 
lery is also greater, and his air power is be- 
lieved to have at least doubled and maybe 
trebled. More often than not, U. N. pilots 
have found themselves outnumbered in the 
skies. Their only salvation has been their 
greater skill at handling their planes. 
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United Nations troops virtually destroyed 
the first enemy—the North Korean army. 
Victory was almost within grasp when the 
Chinese Reds rolled across the Manchurian 
boundary. Thus, the main enemy now com- 
prises the troops of Red China, armed with 
many of the latest and best weapons made 
by Soviet Russia, which remains serenely on 
the sidelines furnishing the Chinese with 
supplies, and calling the plays. 

With the conflict now about to enter its 
third year, there is more and more unrest 
at home as the engagement, once called a 
“police action” by President Truman, drags 
on and on. It did look at the start as though 
troops from the Regular Army could bring 
the North Koreans toterms. And they could 
have. But the entrance of the Chinese 
changed all this, for they have been aided 
and abetted by the Kremlin and furnished 
with supplies from Russia’s vast storehouse 
of military equipment. 

The big problem, one that the people of 
the United States and other countries of the 
United Nations which have furnished troops 
to fight the Reds want solved, is how to 
bring the affair in Korea to an end. To at- 
tack with tremendous force in an attempt 
to drive out the Chinese might precipitate 
a third world war. To wait it out intermi- 
nably is a threat to our morale and economy. 
But some hope, by following the latter 
course, the Red Chinese may sicken of their 
Kremlin bosses. 

The disheartening factor after nearly 2 
years of conflict is that we do not know 
whether we have made of Korea a bulwark 
of future peace or only a laboratory for a 
more terrible war. 


I'll Vote Republican, Says Mrs. 
Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day Gov. Adlai Stevenson, of Illi- 
nois, opened the doors for a draft“ 
movement at the Democrat convention. 
Stevenson's former wife in an exclusive 
interview published in the Chicago Daily 
News on June 23, said she was going to 
vote Republican. This would help 
“draft” the Democrats out of the White 
House. 

The Daily News article follows: 


“No MATTER WHo’s RUNNING, I'LL Vote RE- 
PUBLICAN,” Says FORMER WIFE or GOVERNOR 
STEvENSON—“ONE Party IN Power Too 
LONG,” SHE STATES IN EXCLUSIVE INTER- 
VIEW 


(By Jay McMullen) 

Mrs. Borden Stevenson, former wife of 
Governor Stevenson, disclosed Monday that 
she is opposed to another ¢ years of the New 
Deal, even if her ex-husband should land 
in the White House. 

She also hinted for the first time that one 
of the reasons she divorced the Governor was 
that they stand on opposite sides of the po- 
litical fence. 

“It wasn’t just because of politics in gen- 
eral as they said at the time,” she told a Daily 


News reporter in an exclusive interview. 


“Although I have voted for the Democrats, 
I am going to vote Republican in the next 
election no matter who is running,” she 
added. 

“One party has been in power too long,“ 
she emphasized. 
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She made the statement flatly when asked 
if she would support Governor Stevenson for 
the Presidency if he is nominated on the 
Democratic ticket. 

„Illinois needs him for Governor, but our 
country needs a change of administration,” 
she said. 

She declined to discuss politics with spe- 
cific reference to the possibility of Governor 
Stevenson's candidacy. 

Nor would she disclose what part, if any, 
she plans to take in the Republican cam- 
paign nationally should the Governor be 
nominated. 

Mrs, Stevenson’s remarks were the first in- 
dication she has given that she is opposed 
to election of any Democrat as President. 

Her statement was revealed as three highly 
placed Democrats announced that they un- 
derstood the Governor has decided to make 
himself available for the Democratic nomi- 
nation. 

However, Mrs. Stevenson's statement had 
no connection with these reports. 

Mrs, Stevenson divorced the Governor in 
Las Vegas, Nev., on December 12, 1949, after 
21 years of marriage. Stevenson was elected 
Governor in November 1948. 

At the time, Governor Stevenson blamed 
the divorce on the incompatibility of our 
lives, 

Mrs. Stevenson, 42, is the daughter of Mrs. 
John Alden Carpenter, Chicago social leader. 


Christian Reporting by Charles A. Wells, 
Publisher, Between the Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been receiving the Wells News- 
letters from the time they started, The 
editor is Mr. Charles A. Wells, of New 
York City; and while I do not always 
agree with his views, I do admire him for 
his Christian approach to many of our 
current problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including as part of 
my remarks the following significant 
statement which was taken from the 
July 1 issue of Between the Lines and 
which sets forth very clearly the pur- 
pose of his paper: 


A report on inner trends and forecasts of 
significant developments, dedicated to the 
preservation of the American way and a free 
democratic economy by the revival and ex- 
tension of Christian sharing and the preven- 
tion of war by the revelation and correction 
of the causes of war. We believe that if 
our society moves vigorously forward under 
the impulses of its Judaic-Christian tradi- 
tions and concepts of truth, we will avoid the 
curse of violent change as represented by the 
evils of communism. We are convinced that 
the American answer for both communism 
and democratic socialism is a revitalized 
Christian capitalism that promotes closer 
management-worker cooperation, greater 
worker participation in ownership, profit- 
sharing, systems of pensions or security out 
of production, and other forms of applied 
Christian sharing. We stand for our coun- 
try, right or wrong, rejoicing when it is right, 
but when authoritative evidence indicates 
our country is being influenced into the 
wrong, we believe that the greatest patriot- 
ism will be to seek through democratic 
means to set our country right. We hold 


this to be the highest service to patriotism 
and to God. 


Mr. Speaker, a sample of the kind of 
writing that Mr. Wells does is indicated 
by his feature column entitled “X-Ray 
and Forecast,” which I insert at this 
point in the RECORD: 

X-Ray AND FORECAST 

What is Moscow’s next move? Why are the 
Communists keeping the war alive in Korea? 
These questions have importance now be- 
cause military forecasts have warned of war 
in Europe this summer, “Europe will be 


next,“ they said. There is a good clear rea- 


son why the Korean hills are still flaming— 
the war in Asia keeps the Western World di- 
vided, but a Communist assault in Europe 
would likely unite the West. 

There is no evidence that Moscow has any 
plans afoot for Russian armies to march 
against any point, yet there is abundant evi- 
dence that the Politburo will continue to do 
all possible to undermine, impoverish, con- 
fuse, and divide the western capitalist pow- 
ers—especially if the Russians can do this 
while continuing to preserve and harbor 
their own resources. The war in Korea is 
consuming our resources and keeping alive 
the United States determination to maintain 
a military domination over the Far East, 
which irritates many European countries 
that have had large interests in Asia. This 
domination demands that Japan be rearmed 
which antagonizes India, Burma, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and others who suffered ter- 
ribly from Japanese militarism. Also we will 
see to it that there'll be no trade between 
Communist China and Britain, between 
China and Japan, or between China and 
other Asian nations, or China and hungry 
European countries—while we rather blindly 
ignore the fact that Japan and our other 
Asian friends cannot survive without trade 
with China. So from the Moscow view, 
everything is progressing nicely in Asia. 

In Europe, by pressure tactics, we are force 
ing the Western European nations—with 
West Germany—to unite bit by bit, political- 
ly, economically, and militarily. We are also 
forcing them to rearm. In the drive for po- 
litical and economic unity we are achieving 
a great and meritorious contribution to com- 
ing generations, for a prosperous united Eu- 
rope is the most effective barrier against 
communism we could raise. Stalin knows 
this and fears it. But we have also carried 
two great and possibly fatal flaws into our 
plans—the perpetuation of the division of 
Germany and the forced rearmament of 
Western Europe and Germany. Europe is so 
near the brink of poverty, that rearmament 
cannot be accomplished without such eco- 
nomic distress as well may open the door to 
Communist revolt from within. A divided 
Germany and a rearmed West Germany 
means a rearmed East Germany, and the 
threat of civil war. Impoverished nations 
and civil strife are the prime weapons of 
communism. With great brevity, this out- 
ed the real points of danger in the coming 
weeks, 


Fast Mail Sorter Shown in Belgium— 
Machine Tripling Classifying of Letters 
Demonstrated to World Postal Congress 


, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following article from the New York 
Times of June 27, 1952: 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, June 11,—A new ma- 
chine with which letters are sorted much 
faster than is possible by the orthodox hand 
method is being demonstrated here in con- 
junction with the Universal Postal Union 
Congress. 

Designed to answer the Belgian postal au- 
thorities’ requirements, the machine enables 
an operator to classify hourly 4,200 letters 
when it is running at specification speed. A 
manual sorter's hourly average is 1,400 let- 
ters, experts say. Moreover, with the ma- 
chine an operator classifies into 300 destina- 
tions in one straight operation, against man- 
ual sorting's 60 destinations and subsequent 
rehandling to arrive at the final classification. 
An operator using the machine at its speci- 
fication speed is four or five times as fast as 
a manual sorter, declares the makers, the Bell 
Telephone Mfg. Co., of Antwerp. 

The machine on exhibition, built for four 
operators working simultaneously, is geared 
down to a speed of 2,500 letters an operator 
an hour. Machines can be built fo: as many 
operators as the volume of mail requires, 
The makers say that the number of destina- 
tions is unlimited as far as design possibili- 
ties are concerned and is governed only by 
the operator's capacity for memorizing the 
code numbers corresponding to the destina- 
tions. 

The operator does his work seated. A suc- 
tion arm takes the letters one by one from 
the loader and places them on a lectern on 
the operator’s desk. The lectern is fitted 
with an endless chain that feeds the letters 
past the operator to the machine. The chain 
stops intermittently, just when the letter is 
in front of the operator. This gives him 
time to form on a small keyboard the code 
number corresponding to the destination. 
If he makes a mistake, he has three seconds 
to remove the letter. 

Conceived by Ferdinand Scheuer, a Belgian 
postal employee, the machine works on a 
remote-control principle very similar to that 
used in automatic telephone practice, 

MACHINE SHOWN IN UNITED STATEA 

The Belgian sorting machine has teen 
demonstrated for post office officials in 
Washington, according to a United States 


Post Office spokesman, but no sorting ma- 
chines have been installed here. 


Michael J. Rudnik, a Public Servant of 
Whom the Polish People Can Be Proud 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesda, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Michael J. Rudnik, an elected county 
official who is vice president and a trus- 
tee of the Sanitary District of Chicago, 
is a man of whom the Polish people in 
Chicago can be justifiably proud. As a 
trustee, he has performed an outstand- 
ing service in the interests of the people 
of Cook County. In 1950 the Republican 
members of the sanitary district gained 
control of that city office for the first 
time in over 20 years. Immediately 
they inaugurated a program of effi- 
ciency and economy which has resulted 
in a direct lowering of the tax rate to 
the public. 
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Mr. Rudnik was first elected to the 
sanitary district in the 1946 elections, 
together with two other Republicans, 
Mr. Anthony Olis, president of the San- 
itary District of Chicago, and Mr. J. B. 
Martin. In cooperation with the other 
Republican trustees elected in 1950, 
their control of the sanitary district has 
resulted in all four of the major metro- 
politan newspapers praising their effi- 
ciency in reversing the need for more of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

The Chicago Daily News said of them: 

We congratulate the Republican majority 
on the sanitary board for halting and re- 
versing the ever-increasing trend of operat- 
ing expense. 


The Chicago Sun-Times commented: 

In 1950 the Republicans gained control of 
the board of the sanitary district. While 
most public officials were asking for more 
taxpayers’ money because of inflation, the 
sanitary district reduced their budget for 
1952. 


The Chicago Herald-American stated: 

While other local government units are 
demanding more money to spend in 1952, the 
sanitary district (Republican controlled) is 
reducing its budget. We think 
other local governments, if they went at it 
in the same resolute way, could also save 
the taxpayers substantial amounts of money, 


The Chicago Daily Tribune editorial- 


Republican sanitary trustees have demon- 
strated that the only way to cut govern- 
mental expense is to put Republicans in 
charge. 


Such unanimous support from all four 
of the Chicago newspapers indicates 
clearly that the Republican trustees have 
performed an extremely meritorious job 
in working for the taxpayers of Cook 
County. All Americans of Polish extrac- 
tion certainly have the right to feel very 
proud of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of their fellow countryman— 
Michael J. Rudnik, and the vital part 
he played in bringing about economy 
and efficiency in the sanitary district 
operations which resulted in the strange 
but most welcome phenomenon of reduc- 
ing taxes when every other taxing body 
has been raising taxes. 


Thanks to State Department Bungling, We 
Lost Our Chance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Lr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, here- 
with follows a news item from an east- 
ern paper: 

Russia’s LEND-LEASE ACCOUNT 


New lend-lease talks with the Soviets have 
not opened auspiciously. The new Soviet 
bid to settle the $11,000,000,000 wartime 
account was genuine enough. The Em- 
bassy’s note expressed a desire to wind up 
this 7-year-old account as soon as possible, 
It even went further and disclosed a will- 
ingness to return some of the ships lend- 
leased to Russia during the war. 


But when the Soviet representative sat 
down with his State Department counter- 
part the other day, and they, diplomatically 
speaking, showing their hands to each other, 
it was discovered the Russian’s hand was 


empty. 


Mr. Speaker, after all we are still left 
holding the bag, an empty one at that, 
for the Russians have not as yet re- 
turned our ships. Besides the adminis- 
tration’s bungling with lend-lease and 
its $11,000,000,000 hurriedly gotten off to 
Russia, a great part of it going there 
even after the war was over and there 
being no plausible reason to do so ex- 
cept for those in the high places with 
questionable motives wanting to 
strengthen Russia at our expense. 

On numerous occasions I stood here 
in the House raising my voice in pro- 
test while those same ships were in 
American ports, loading up with precious 
cargo, these same American ships which 
the Russians refused to return and the 
State Department refused to take back 
when it had the chance. 

Mr. Speaker, it all falls into a definite 
pattern. The State Department gave 
them the ships, permitted them to keep 
them and even allowed them to take 
away from our people materials already 
in short supply for ourselves. 

On February 23, 1948, I advised the 
House: 

During the hearings last summer it was 
disclosed that the Commerce Department 
was oil and petroleum products to 
Russia during 1945, 1946, and 1947, and that 
there was a great shortage of fuel oil, gaso- 
line, and petroleum products in the United 
States, beginning in June 1947: At that 
time in June, seven of these tankers were 
3 gasoline and petroleum products at 

the docks on the western coast and at the 
same time the Department of Commerce was 
testifying of the great shortage of oil and 
petroleum products in the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, if anyone reads my re- 
marks made on the floor of this House on 
May 22, 1948, they will see that heavy 
American goods and industrial machin- 
ery were still going to Russia on these 
same Russian-held American ships about 
which our State Department still re- 
fused to take action. And among other 
things, I further disclosed that in the 
last half of 1945 there was exported to 
Russia $563,000,000 of which $26,000,000 
was commercial and the rest of that be- 
ing gifts. In 1946 it was $400,000,000 
to Russia, and so on down the line. 

Mr. Speaker, even at one time, as a 
member of the committee making an 
inquiry into the matter of these ships, 
the State Department brazenly refused 
to let out any information to this com- 
mittee, and thus trying to keep the ships 
a secret. 

In conclusion, I want to insert here 
an item from the Cleveland News of 
some years back: 

MACHINERY FOR RUSSIA RECALLS SCRAP FOR 
JAPAN 

Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL, of San- 
dusky, keeps asking the Truman Adminis- 
tration a question we'd like to have an- 
swered, too. 

If the Russian threat is as ominous as 
advertised, says WEICHEL, why does this Gov- 
ernment help build Soviet strength by per- 
mitting enormous exports of machinery and 
tools? 
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Mr. WEIcHEL gets replies which don’t 
satisfy, he being a simple Ohioan who has 
difficulty following the of the 
striped-pants boys of the State Department, 
They don’t satisfy us, either. 

Last year exports to Russia from the 
United States were valued at $110,000,000. 
That was private stuff, not including what 
the State Department calls residual lend- 
lease, which is another cause for gripe. 

The shipments were made up of electrical 
machinery and equipment, engines and tur- 
bines, metal-working machinery, farm ma- 
chinery, mining and construction equip- 
ment, automobiles, railroad equipment, and 


miscellaneous industrial machinery. 


How Our Tax Dollars Are Wasted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude another article of a series being 
written by Sidney Shalett in the Satur- 
day Evening Post entitled “How Our Tax 
Dollars Are Wasted”; 

How Our Tax DOLLARS ARE WASTED 
(No. 8 of a series) 
(By Sidney Shalett) 

The subject of waste in military expendi- 
tures is one which reduces even the most 
seasoned Capitol Hill analysts to a state of 
bewilderment, frustration, and despair. Ap- 

tions are so scattered between mili- 
tary and related agencies that there is some 
confusion even in deciding how many bil- 
lions properly can be charged to defense. 
Estimates of the military's slice of President 
Truman’s proposed $85,400,000,000 budget for 
1953 range from fifty to sixty-five billion dol- 
lars, depending on who is interpreting the 


Investigations by dozens of congressional 
committees establish that the military has 
wasted not millions, but billions of the tax- 
payers’ money. One of the most alarming 
current probes concerns construction of over- 
seas bases for the Air Force under super- 
vision of the Army Corps of Engineers. In- 
vestigation of graft and inefficiency sur- 
rounding the building of five north African 
air bases was undertaken both by the Hardy 
House subcommittee and the Senate Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, headed by Senator 
Lynpon JonNnson, Democrat, of Texas. The 
African investigation now is being contin- 
ued by the Senate group, which has broad- 
ened its inquiry to include alleged fantastic 
expenditures at Operation Blue Jay, the 
once secret air base in northern Greenland. 

In the African operation, which Senator 
JouNson has described as “a particularly 
flagrant example of callous disregard for the 
taxpayer's pocketbook,” it has been estab- 
lished that a project originally intended to 
cost some $300,000,000 now is running into 
a new estimate of $455,000,000 and may go 
even higher, Thievery on the job by native 
workmen, payroll padding, and graft by cer- 
tain American civilian employees were ram- 
pant. Worst of all, the construction job is 
alleged to be so faulty that the costly air 
strips are already buckling and crumbling. 

The Arctic story appears equally disturb- 
ing. There has been a welter of double- 
talk about what Blue Jay was supposed to 
cost and what it actually will cost. It ap- 
pears that the original estimate was “under 
6200, 000,000“ and spokesmen for the Air 
Force recently insisted that the end figure 
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will be “under $250,000,000.” But the Sena- 
tors extracted testimony from Army Audit 
Agency officials which indicated that some- 
body in the Corps of Engineers at least was 
thinking of the possibility that the final fig- 
ure on Blue Jay might run close to $1,000,- 
000,000. 

As a final fillip, the Senate subcommittee 
discovered that the Government—because of 
a lavish system of “stand-by pay“ and mis- 
calculations as to how long it would take a 
Navy convoy to transport workmen to Green- 
land—paid out $3,193,552 in wages to one 
batch of laborers before they ever wielded a 
shovel—or ice pick—at the Arctic project. 
As Downey Rice, special counsel to the inves- 
tigating committee, dryly commented, It“ 
looks like someone made a mistake.” 


Congressman Sheehan Reports to the 
People of the Eleventh District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
curtain is being rung down on the clos- 
ing days of the Eighty-second Congress, 
I felt that I should attempt to give an 
accounting of my stewardship as Con- 
gressman to the people of the Eleventh 
Congressional District on the northwest 
side of the city of Chicago. 

Some time ago a newspaperman asked 
a veteran Congressman as to what he 
thought was the most powerful lobby in 
the country, and the Congressman re- 
plied, “The people back home.” I whole- 
heartedly agree with that Congressman's 
opinion. 

In endeavoring to do a capable job of 
representing the people of the Eleventh 
Congressional District, I always recall 
that principle of Thomas Jefferson’s, 
which is that the rule of the majority 
should prevail. It is my political phi- 
losophy, and as a Congressman I feel it 
is my duty, to speak to the Congress and 
to vote the issues before the Congress 
on the basis of the will of the majority 
of the people in my district, assuming, 
of course, that my people are informed 
as to the pertinent facts on the issues 
and their will is not contrary to the gen- 
eral welfare of the country. My votes on 
issues before the Congress have always 
been predicated on the will of the ma- 
jority of my constituents, unless the will 
of the majority was not clearly discern- 
ible to me, in which case I have used my 
own wisdom and conscience in guiding 
me to vote for whatever was best for my 
constituents. I should like here to point 
out that thus far there has not been a 
single instance when I felt that the ma- 
jority opinion as 1 knew it, was contrary 
to the general welfare of the country. 
Had there been such an instance I would 
have acknowledged the obligation to let 
the people know why I believed their 
majority opinion was not in the best in- 
terests of the country as a whole. 

Besides Thomas Jefferson, I could 
name many great Americans who advo- 
cated this particular philosophy, which 
can best be summed up in the words of 


that illustrious American, Abraham 
Lincoln, when on June 13, 1836, in a let- 
ter to the Sangamon Journal he said: 

While acting as their representative, I shall 
be governed by their will in all subjects upon 
which I have the means of knowing what 
their will is; and upon all others, I shall do 
what my judgment teaches me will best ad- 
vance their interests. 


In making a sincere attempt to de- 
termine the will of the majority of the 
people of the eleventh district, I have 
conducted public opinion surveys, have 
closely read the many letters written 
to me, have talked with many people 
on my frequent trips home, and on in- 
stances where I was privileged to make 
an address or speech, I have attempted 
whenever possible to hold a question 
and answer period, from which I have 
gleaned much to indicate the views of 
the people. ; 

A detailed check of my voting record 
will show that on all issues I have stood 
for economy in Government and against 
Government red tape and the ever- 
growing tendency toward bureaucracy. 
I voted against the tax bill, feeling that 
it was doing much to destroy the mid- 
dle class of our Nation. I also voted 
against further foreign aid, because not 
only had the people clearly expressed 
their will on this point, but I was of the 
opinion that judging from prewar 
standards the European nations have 
pretty fully recovered, I have also vig- 
orously opposed all the measures which 
smacked of socialism, feeling that to 
preserve our American heritage there 
should be less Federal Government and 
less centralized control, and that more 
rights should be reserved to the States. 

By my speeches in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and my insertions in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I have endeavored to make known to 
Congress the temper of the thinking of 
those Chicagoans who are my constit- 
uents. 

I introduced two major bills in Con- 
gress which were acted upon favorably. 

The first one was to authorize an in- 
vestigation of the Katyn Forest mas- 
sacre of Polish soldiers, which was fol- 
lowed by a similar bill being introduced 
6 weeks later by Congressman MADDEN, a 
Democrat. Naturally, when the Rules 
Committee considered these two similar 
measures they reported out Mr. MAD- 


DEN’s proposal, since he was a member 


of the majority party. 

The other was a bill authorizing in- 
creased lake diversion from Lake Michi- 
gan down the Chicago Drainage Canal, 
which was reported out favorably by the 
Public Works Committee. This is the 
first time in 40 years that any con- 
gressional committee has acted favor- 
ably on Chicago’s request for more 
water, but, unfortunately, because of the 
Democrat majority’s sudden decision to 
adjourn Congress the first week in July, 
there will not be time for both Houses 
of Congress to consider and vote on the 
measure. 

I have made a sincere attempt to give 
to the voters of the eleventh congres- 
sional district of Illinois intelligent and 
capable representation in Congress and 
have refused to serve as a rubber stamp 
for any particular lobbying group or 
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minority interest. I have, with a de- 
termined effort, sought to represent all 
the people in the district. Regardless of 
the fact that I am a member of the 
Republican Party, I have not questioned 
anyone’s politics or political sympathies 
when they have written to me asking for 
help or for the assistance of my con- 
gressional office. 

In a republican constitutional form 
of government such as we have here in 
the United States, the people are the 
true masters of the country’s destiny, and 
as such their viewpoint should be made 
known and reflected by their elected 
representative, and this I have con- 
scientiously endeavored to accomplish. 


United Nations Refuse To 
Acknowledge Christianity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the doubt and suspicion that 
surrounds the United Nations organiza- 
tion arises as a result of its failure to 
acknowledge the Almighty in its deliber- 
ations. . How can such an organization 
succeed in the absence of divine leader- 
ship? 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including an article that recently ap- 
peared in the Freeman entitled “Except 
the Lord Build the House“: 


EXCEPT THE Lorp BUILD THE HOUSE 


Look at the opening statement of the 
United Nations Charter: 

“We, the people of the United Nations, de- 
termined to save succeeding generations, to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, 
to establish conditions under which justice, 
to promote social progress and better stand- 
ards, and for these ends to practice toler- 
ance, to unite our strength, to employ inter- 
national machinery, have resolved to com- 
bine our efforts to accomplish these aims.” 

Then, by way of contrast, look at the open- 
ing statement of the Mayflower compact: 
“In the name of God, amen.” A little later 
we find the phrase “* * for the glory 
of God and advancement of the Christian 
faith.” 

To continue with our investigation into 
our truly American preambles, look at the 
Articles of Confederation which begin with 
these lines: “Whereas we all came to these 
parts of America with one and the same end, 
namely, to advance the Kingdom of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and to enjoy the liberties of the 
Gospel in purity.” 

And then go on to the account of the first 
meeting of the General Assembly of Virginia, 
which contains these lines: “* for as 
much as men’s affeirs do little prosper where 
God's service is neglected, all the burgesses 
took their places in the choir till a prayer 
was said by Rev. Mr. Buche, the minister, 
that it would please God to guide and to 
sanctify all our proceedings to His own 
glory.” 

Finally, read the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, which acknowledges the Creator as the 
source of life and liberty, relies upon “the 
protection of divine providence” and is writ- 
ten in a spirit of reverence and with an ap- 
peal to the right as established by God, 
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It would seem “hat great success came to 
the United States as long as our fathers ac- 
knowledged the leadership of God and sought 
humbly to follow Him. Now men have set up 
the United Nations without acknowledging 
dependence upon God or seeking His leader- 
ship. This was done, of course, at the behest 
of the Moscow atheists, but to ignore God at 
the demand of the Communists is worse than 
treason. “We ought to obey God rather than 
man” (Acts 5: 29). 

“The stone which the builders rejected,” 
must become “the head of the corner” before 
much can be expected of the United Nations. 

“Not by might nor by power but by my 
spirit, sayeth the Lord of Hosts” Zachariah 
4: 6). 

Howarp E. KERSHNER. 


Statement of Donald R. Wilson, National 
Commander, the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, on May 8, 
1952, Donald R. Wilson, national com- 
mander of the American Legion, ap- 
peared before the Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Agencies of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. At that time, 
Mr. Wilson, as the representative of the 
American Legion and as its commander, 
presented to that subcommittee the 
views of that organization concerning 
the operating funds of the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

As a veteran and a member of the 
American Legion, I can assert that Mr. 
Wilson's fine testimony of the attitude 
of the Legion toward all veterans and 
particularly the disabled veteran is 
worthy of the highest praise. 

That these veterans think as citizens, 
not as veterans alone, and that they are 
conscious of their responsibilities to the 
Nation as a whole is attested by Mr. Wil- 
son’s testimony. 

I, therefore, respectfully request that 
the high lights of this testimony be 
placed in the Recorp as a reminder of 
the splendid attitude of these men to- 
ward their less fortunate comrades. 

Following are excerpts from Mr. Wil- 
son’s testimony: 

At the outset, I should like to express my 
thanks for the opportunity you have given 
the American Legion to present its views with 
regard to the vital matter of providing oper- 
ating funds for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for the fiscal year starting this coming 
July 1. 

Analyses that our organization has pre- 
pared in past years have indicated that our 
membership has an individual income record 
that is above the average. My only purpose 
in calling attention to that fact at this time 
is to show that our members are extremely 
and personally conscious of the high cost of 
government. Each of us has a family in- 
terest in observing the operations of your 
committee as you seek justification for each 
and every item in the total budget cost that 
is estimated So run to $85,400,000,000 for 
fiscal 1953. I would add that our interest in 
lowered taxes does not extend to the point 
of denying care to those disabled veterans 
without means to defray the expenses of 
such care, and the approximately three and 


one-half millions of veterans who have serv- 
ice connection. 

We recognize the worth of the observation 
that upon the shoulders of you Members of 
Congress rests the responsibility to so op- 
erate the fiscal affairs of our Government 
that there be no weakening of our position 
in world affairs. I cite these matters to indi- 
cate that our membership in the American 
Legion is as tax conscious as any other group 
of voters in the Nation. 

As an organization we come before your 
committee to advocate just treatment for 
the disabled veteran. Our organization is 
the leading spokesman for the veterans of 
World Wars I and II and for the veterans of 
the Korean fighting. Whether these veter- 
ans volunteered their services to the Federal 
Government or were called to service through 
other means, is immaterial. By the fact of 
their service in time of war, they have be- 
come a group set apart. By their actions 
on the field of battle, our liberties have been 
preserved. We owe them something for 
preserving those liberties. As an organiza- 
tion the American Legion will not believe 
that this, or any other Congress when it is 
properly informed, will purchase such econo- 
mies at the expense of our disabled. 

The veterans of these three major war ef- 
forts who form the membership of the 
American Legion did not start these wars. 
They were not asked whether these wars 
would be fought. They did not have a 
choice in the matter of service in these wars. 
Their part was to go forth, in the uniform 
of our Nation, and to win the wars that 
preserved our liberties. It is our conten- 
tion, buttressed by all the lessons of history, 
down througi all that is recorded in the life 
of all the nations, that grateful governments 
always have cared for the disabled who have 
fought their wars, and the surviving depend- 
ents of those who have died. 

It is as true now as it was at the dawn 
of history that the cost of caring for the 
disabled veteran and for his widow and chil- 
dren is as much a part of the cost of war 
as is the cost of the ships and the guns and 
the bullets and the planes with which these 
men fight for our liberties, 

Some there are who say that the cost of 
veterans’ benefits is too great. Two things 
stand forth to face those who make such 
observations. One is that when the cost of 
war increases, when the cost of armaments 
increases, it is axiomatic that the cost of 
veterans’ benefits shall increase, in propor- 
tion. The other is that in point of actual- 
ity the proportion of our national income 
devoted to the care of our disabled is no 
greater today than it was in 1900. It is 
difficult to understand the thinking of the 
person who reasons that the cost of living 
of the disabled veteran has not risen propor- 
tionately with all other costs. 

It seems to us in the Legion there is an- 
other compelling reason for your committee, 
and for the Congress, to be sure that ade- 
quate provision is made to care for the dis- 
abled veteran and for the dependents of 
those veterans who have died because of their 
disabilities. As matters stand now, it is 
likely that the need to maintain large Armed 
Forces will remain with us for many years. 
That means we must continue to depend 
upon our young manhood of America to go 
forth in uniform and to protect the hard- 
won liberties that are so much a part of the 
warp and woof of our life, . 

Purely as a morale factor, it seems to us, 
it is a good thing to make sure that the in- 
service personnel shall have no worry regard- 
ing the care that will be provided for the 
disabled and for the dependents of those 
who no longer are in position to provide 
such care, * * 

There is a lot of newspaper talk circulat- 
ing over the country that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrati.n even as of today is getting too 
many beds for too few patients, and your 
own figures show in the neighborhood of 
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about 20 percent bed vacancy, which is far 
too high, ts it not? 

It seems incredible that the thinking of 
Congress should be based upon a casually 
written newspaper story, and we are sure 
that the Veterans’ Administration had the 
true information to provide for Chairman 
Tuomas. For example, the Veterans“ Ad- 
ministration indicates, in its March 1952 re- 
port, that with a total authorized bed capac- 
ity of 119,652, there was 84.85 percent occu- 
pancy, Of the authorized bed capacity of 
119,652 there were 9,215 beds unavailable. 
That left an operating bed capacity of 110,- 
437. Based upon the operating capacity, 
there was 91.92 percent occupancy in March 
1952. 

With regard to those 9,215 “unavailable” 
beds, approximately 21 percent had not been 
fully activated, 60 percent were in institu- 
tions where there is difficulty in securing staff 
personnel, 8 percent were under construction, 
alteration, or conversion, 4 percent were 
undergoing the renovation that is always so 
necessary in any well-operated hospital, 6 
percent were pending adjustment of author- 
ized capacity, and 1 percent was being used 
for such purposes as clinical offices not other- 
wise provided. 

At the same time, and while Chairman 
THOMAS was concerned about the number 
of vacancies in Veterans’ Administration 
beds, it was shown by reports of authori- 
tative civilian hospital groups that the occu- 
pancy in nongovernment hospitals is less 
than 80 percent, and 85 percent is considered 
a maximum operating capacity, Actually, 
the VA bed-occupancy record is favorable 
by any standard. 

In actual practice it has become common 
for the Budget Bureau to recommend only 
sufficient funds to' operate VA l at 
an 85- percent occupancy rate. * * 

I have said that the American Legion 
recognizes the desire that exists to find ways 
to economize. We have no idea that we 
should depreciate any such effort on the part 
of any congressional group. But we do want 
to call the attention of your committee to 
the fact that consideration of what the costs 
should be for any Government operation 
should be based upon a sense of what is right 
and just, rather than upon some emotional 
feeling that this or that item is wrong. 
. * . 


Sixty-five percent of the VA bed capacity 
is devoted to the care of tuberculous and 
neuropsychiatric veterans. There is no 
other place to which these patients may 
be transferred if these cuts are sustained, 
* . * 

Among the general medical and surgical 
cases there are large numbers of long-term 
and chronic cases, including paraplegics, 
hemipiegics, and others. Through the clos- 
ing of hospitals for such veterans the VA 
would lose the services of a very scarce cate- 
gory of personnel. * + 

You gentlemen are e with the fact 
that budgets are prepared far in advance of 
their consideration by the appropriate com- 
mittees of Congress. These estimates were 
made approximately 18 months ago. At the 
time they were prepared the full effects of 
the present military situation had not been 
shown. 

Little or no provision was made for the 
claims of the disabled arising out of the 
current fighting and training, nor for the 
changes in the 1 granting new benefits 
and services. * 

We note that ae e for inter- 
ne tional security and foreign relations, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Budget, will 
cost an estimated $10,845,000,000, in 1953. 
This sum is one that places the dollar sign 
on the price of our leadership in world af- 
fairs. The American Legion is not, at this 
time, raising a critical finger to question 
such appropriations. We merely ask whether 
the Federal Government has any lesser ob- 
ligation to care for its own war disabled, for 
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those who protected our liberties, for those 
who paid for this position of world leader- 
ship with the bodies spent in defense of our 
liberties, than it has to build up the war 
torn lands in foreign countries. We submit 
that there is not the slightest tinge of isola- 
tion or lack of interest in foreign affairs in 
saying that the American people never have 
forsaken the idea of caring first for our own 
disabled. * * * 

At this time I should like to pause and re- 
cast the thanks that I expressed earlier. The 
American Legion does appreciate the courtesy 
your committee has extended in permitting 
us to come before you to express our hope 
that the Congress will not, at this time in 
our national life, indicate its belief that the 
Federal obligation to care for the disabled 
veteran has been discharged. We know your 
conimittee and the entire Congress will agree 
with the American Legion that such an ob- 
ligation can never be discharged so long as 
there is one disabled veteran among us. 

I have indicated that because our mem- 
bers have an income slightly above the aver- 
age we are at all times tax conscious. We 
ar2 also conscious of the need for care among 
those not so well situated financially. 

We appreciate the responsibility that Con- 
gress has to so manage the affairs of our 
Government that there will be no weakening 
of our world position. 

Our advocacy is that of the leading spokes- 
man for veterans of World Wars I and II, and 
of the Korean fighting. 

The disabled veterans did not start the 
wars. There merely fought them to success- 
ful conclusions. 

The cost of caring for the disabled is a 
true part of the cost of war. 

The cost is in direct relation to the cost of 
war. 

It is important that Congress continue to 
care for the war disabled since the need to 
maintain large Armed Forces will be with us 
for many years. We should not like to see 
deterioration of the morale of such forces. 

We believe that the action of the House 
of Representatives in slashing Veterans’ 
Administration appropriations for 1953 is 
based upon mistaken premises. 

With 716,000 new veterans returning from 
the Korean fighting this is not the time for 
Congress to be niggardly in dealing with vet- 
erans’ benefits. 

It is inconsistent to spend money to build 
hospitals, and not provide funds to hire 
personnel to staff such hospitals. 

We doubt that Congress, at a time when 
there are 30,000 veterans awaiting hospitali- 
zation, intended to close 21 existing hos- 
pitals, and to delay opening 15 new hos- 
pitals. This is not the time to close down 
the use of some 10,500 operating VA beds. 

We doubt that the House was fully aware 
that the Bureau of the Budget had cut the 
Veterans’ Administration budget by $405,- 
000 before sending its recommendations to 
Congress. 

We call attention of Congress to the fact 
that the VA appropriation is 43 percent under 
the peak of 1947. 

We raise the question whether Congress 
wants to be more generous with the people 
of foreign nations than it is with the disabled 
veterans of our own country who have fought 
to preserve our liberties. 

We call attention of the Congress to the 
fact that the cost of veterans’ benefits and 
services has had a decreasing share of the 
cost of Government in a period when the 
percentage of the national income devoted 
to the cost of Government has risen by 
10.7 percent. For example, the 
$1,000,000 reduction in grants to States, an 
item not controlled by the VA, will force 
the removal of 1,104 veterans from State 
homes. 

Legislation already enacted by this 
Eighty-second Congress has created new 
heavy workloads for the Office of Claims, 


Office of Insurance, and Board of Veterans 
Appeals. 

In the Office of Claims, a reduction in 
force has been ordered of between 440 and 
490. This hurts. Claims cannot stand the 
further cuts indicated in H. R. 7072 and the 
Jensen amendment. Inadequate personnel 
will result in either production-line opera- 
tions or delays. Production-line operation 
means faulty adjudication. Delays create 
backlogs. Both increase costs. The Claims 
Office handles adapted housing for para- 
plegics, dental and medical treatment, death 
compensation and pension, accrued benefits, 
burial allowance, death insurance, and 
servicemen’s indemnity. * * + 

In closing may I remind you that you 
are dealing with human suffering and mis- 
ery. The dollar savings that would be ac- 
complished through H. R. 7072, as it now 
stands, would provide a cruel yardstick for 
measuring the value of the service that more 
than 3,500,000 veterans who have service con- 
nection have given our Nation. We doubt 
that it is the intention of Congress to use 
such a monstrous yardstick. We believe 
that with the more complete information 
you now have before you, it will be your 
wish to replace the appropriation cuts that 
would so seriously affect our disabled vet- 
erans. 


New Dealers and Liberals Engage in 
Double Talk ; 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. SMITH ef Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, as part of my remarks I am including 
an editorial that appeared in the Janes- 
ville (Wis.) Gazette of June 21 entitled 
“Tsolationist Made Term of Discredit.” 
This editorial points out that the so- 
called liberal press and the New Dealers 
charge McCarthyism under certain cir- 
cumstances and condemn the practice of 
guilt by association. Yet they are the 
prize example of that practice when they 
label certain individuals as isolationists. 

Iam submitting the editorial from the 
Janesville Gazette at this point in the 
RECORD: 


“ISOLATIONIST” MADE TERM OF DISCREDIT 


Elements in the Nation’s press which re- 
gard themselves as “liberal” have made much 
in past months of the shortcomings of 
“guilt by association.” The expression has 
been applied to Senator McCarTHY and to 
others who have sought to connect suspected 
Reds with the Communist cause. The so- 
called guilt by association is no invention of 
McCarTHY. It had its basis long before he 
became known nationally. 

It originated in the FBI, whose Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, declared that Communists 
can be identified only by the way they act 
and the groups with which they associate 
themselves. They do not announce their 
communism, or even admit it. They are 
Communists when they embrace the Red 
cause, and this is shown by their actions, 
their writings, and their work with Com- 
munist or fellow-traveler groups. 

This theory—the much-deplored guilt by 
association—has now been seized upon by 
some newspapers in their efforts to pin the 
label of isolationist onto Senator Tarr. 
Whatever an isolationist may be in this year 
of 1952, Senator Tarr is one because he acts 
like one while saying he is not one, That 
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is the charge that is being made, and the 
method of branding is a carbon copy of the 
tactics used by McCarTuy and others against 
the Communists. 

There is, for example, this from the Mil- 
waukee Journal of June 19: 

“Eisenhower let it be known in Denver 
that he believes Senator Tarr is an isola- 
tionist of the Hoover type. The 
record, past and present, offers evidence that 
the Eisenhower estimate is correct. The 
Senator has said repeatedly of late that he 
is not isolationist. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that he has voted isolationist nearly 
all the time, that he talks the isolationist 
line even today, and that many of his strong- 
est Presidential supporters, financially and 
vocally, are the Nation's most rabid isola- 
tionists.” 

Substitute for Tarr’s name that of any 
Red suspect, and put the word “commu- 
nism” in the place of “isolationist,” and 
there emerges a splendid example of the 
guilt-by-association change which the 
Journal and others have so much deplored. 


It Will Be Senator Taft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
tor of the Morgan County Herald, of 
McConnelsville, Ohio, writes very lucid 
and learned editorials. He knows his 
politics also. The following is a strong 
editorial which should be read by all 
Americans: 


Ir WILL Be Senator TAFT 


By this time, next week, Republicans will 
have chosen their standard bearer at the 
national convention. As hitherto stated, 
we believe it will be ROBERT A. Tarr. He 
should have been chosen 4 years ago at 
Philadelphia. Had he been nominated, he 
would have been elected. Dewey chose the 
only way he could have been defeated. Had 
Tarr been the nominee and put on the same 
type of fighting campaign which won a 
sweeping victory in Ohio 2 years later, we 
would not today be bogged down in endless 
fighting in Truman’s war in Korea; the 
budget would have been balanced, waste 
would have been eliminated, taxes would 
have been lowered—we would be on the 
road to sanity in the administration of na- 
tional affairs instead of lost in the miasmic 
swamp of economic and political doubt, con- 
fusion, and uncertainty with the specter of 
a third and more frightful world war loom- 
ing up on the horizon. 

According to Associated Press figures, TAFT 
has polled substantially more votes than 
Eisenhower, in the total primary ballots 
where the two opposed or were directly voted 
upon. He now has sufficient delegates 
pledged to his cause to either put him across 
on the first ballot where 604 is a majority 
or sufficient second-choice pledges to put 
the nomination in the bag and tie the 
string. His friends are in control of the 
convention machinery, which is highly im- 
portant in seating delegates in States where 
a contest is involved. Tarr is reported, by 
inside friends, to be confident—as he has 
every right to be. Our own guess would be 
that when unpledged delegations, such as 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, canvass the situ- 
ation at Chicago, sufficient of their number 
will tumble aboard the Tarr bandwagon to 
meta the Ohio Senator on the first 

allot. 
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Readers of the Herald know that, for years, 
we have beaten the drums for ROBERT A. Tart. 
In this, we had no ax to grind, no private 
ambition to subserve. We have talked “Bos” 
Tarr because he fitted our ideal of what a 
great American statesman and leader ought 
to be. Tarr has brains—no one disputes his 
high intellectual ability. If you saw him and 
did not know who he was, you would know, 
instinctively, that you stood in the presence 
of a man of superior intellectual qualities. 
Tarr has high courage. When he takes a 
position on public questions, his Judgment 
is formulated on the background of a life- 
time of experience in public affairs. He 
knows what he is talking about. He does 
not equivocate, pussyfoot or temporize and 
he fights for what he believes is the right. 
He is inherently and unswervingly honest, 
a Tarr family trait, and because people be- 
lieve and know he is honest and the best 
informed statesman in the Nation his words 
always carry weight and conviction. 

Tarr will do what he believes is for the 
be t interests of America, regardless of any 
immediate effects upon his political fortunes, 
It takes a real man to be like that—Bos Tart 
is among the small number of national stat- 
ure in public life in either party, who may 
truthfully be dubbed a statesman. 

All of our laudation of Tarr as the logical 
choice is not in any manner intended as 
derogatory of Eisenhower. However, Eisen- 
hower, the world figure in war, is awkward 
and out of place on the political field. His 
friends, Dewey, Lodge, Driscoll, and the top 
brass who coaxed him into this fight, did 
him a great disservice. Obviously, the gen- 
eral is in a field about which he is poorly 
informed and more illy prepared to present 
his case, or to intelligently discuss the great 
problems of national and international re- 
lations in a grave period of world crisis. 
Tart has devoted his life to public questions 
and public service. He is a statesman, 
Eisenhower is a warrior, a great general, a 
military figure. Tarr would not make a great 
leader of an allied army invasion of Europe. 
Neither is Eisenhower prepared by experience 
and training for political leadership, with 
sound opinions on the many baffling politi- 
cal problems confronting this Nation and 
the world. Since landing in America, last 
month, Eisenhower's political stock has 
fallen steadily despite desperate efforts of 
his supporters to create the appearance of 
an overwhelming burst of popular adulation 
for a returning war hero and a ground swell 
in his behalf, which would be irresistible 
at the convention. The general is a good 
man but he is in the wrong pew. The same 
crowd that picked Dewey and Willkie, now 
want Eisenhower. They have three failures 
and three lost national elections as their 
credentials to select this year’s Republican 
standard bearer. They should subside. 
Their “me too” strategy has done much to 
disintegrate Republican unity and their 
leadership is directly responsible for the last 
three campaigns of Republican disaster. 

This editorial is written after a careful 
canvass of the situation and a belief that 
Tarr will be the overwhelming choice of the 
ecnyention. For 20 years, the Republican 
Party has refused to meet the great issues 
of the day in open challenge and do battle 
for what it believes is right and for the best 
interests of America. It looks as though, 
at long last, it has accepted the New Deal 
challenge and would put on a fighting 
ca.ipaign with a great American statesman 
as its leader. It looks as though, at long 
last, it is about to return to the rock upon 
which James G. Blaine said, “The Republi- 
can Party was founded upon principle and 
it shunned expediency.” As long as those 
aoe words were true, we never lost a 
a*tle. 


The Importance of the Investor in Our 
National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the winning 
essay in the National High School Essay 
Contest conducted by the Investors 
League. 

The winning essay entitled The Im- 
portance of the Investor in Our National 
Economy,” was submitted by Miss Laura 
Coburn, of Truth or Consequences, N. 
Mex. The award was made at the 
Investors League caucus dinner in New 
York on June 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Three hundred years ago, a young emi- 
grant from England stood on a dock in 
Jamestown, looking about him. He had just 
landed from the leaking old hulk which 
brought newcomers to America, and he was 
still dazed at the look of this new place 
he had come to. But here he was, with a 
whole new world, and his whole life before 
him, both of them ready to be shaped by 
his influence, his ambition, his industry. 

This young man and millions like him 
were the earliest investors in our country’s 
history. They were investing not so much 
money, but their energy, their hopes, and 
their dreams, and for many of them the 
investment paid off a thousandfold. The 
investor, whether he was a pioneer on the 
harsh frontier, or the man who put a few 
dollars into Samuel Slater’s outlandish spin- 
ning jennies when spinning by machine 
was almost unheard of, played an important 
role in the development of America. What 
is his role today? 

Nowadays the investor is not so likely to 
invest his personal toil in some enterprise, 
but he does put in his savings, and in their 
own way these investors are just as impor- 
tant as the early pioneers. Not a wheel 
would turn in any of our large factories, 
not a train would run, nor an airplane fly 
if it were not for the dollars of the investors, 
for the money the investor puts into a com- 
pany makes possible the production of goods, 
the development of new processes and new 
products, and the expansion of industries. 

The number of investors in our United 
States is enormous—1,012,433 shareholders 
in A. T. & T., 481,672 shareholders in Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., and 268,226 shareholders 
in United States Steel, to name just a few. 
In several industries the number of stock- 
holders is greater than the number of em- 
ployees. 

Some of the questions that are often asked 
about investors and business are: Are these 
investors ordinary people rather than big 
tycoons? Is all the stock in a company con- 
trolled by one or two people? Are little com- 
panies being squeezed out by big corpora- 
tions? The answer to the first question is 
an emphatic “Yes,” and to the last two, a 
just as emphatic No.“ 

Most of the investors of America are ordi- 
nary people and in not one of the three 
corporations cited does any single individual 
Own as much as 3 percent of the stock. As 
for little companies being squeezed out of 
business, there are now over 4,000,000 en- 
terprises in our country, a 20-percent in- 
crease in the number of enterprises since 
before the war, Are these enterprises big 
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business? Ninety-five percent of them have 
fewer than 100 employees. 

Since the investor is the basis of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise, we should consider 
how our present Government administra- 
tion and economic situation is affecting 
him. Upon looking at the situation close- 
ly, we can see three rocks upon which the 
ship of capitalism will surely founder un- 
less there is a rapid change of course. First 
there is the influence of taxes on the in- 
vestor. Secondly, there is the problem of 
Government interference in industry op- 
eration. Thirdly, comes the ever present 
shadow of socialism or as it is sometimes 
called the welfare state. 

The jagged edges of the first rock are do- 
ing perhaps the most immediate and violent 
damage to our free enterprise ship. Inves- 
tors are not only being taxed on the divi- 
dends they receive from their investments; 
they are also being taxed through the busi- 
nesses whose stockholders they are, in the 
form of corporation taxes. Corporation 
taxes really affect investors just as much as 
direct income taxes. People pay every 
penny. General Motors paid $1,141,000,000 
in taxes in 1951, which amounts to $13.04 
in taxes paid per common share of stock 
compared with $4 per share of dividends to 
the stockholders. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment is getting three times as much out 
of that business as the owners. This enor- 
mous taxation takes away all incentive for 
investors and makes them unwilling to ven- 
ture their savings. 

The next two rocks are harder to lay your 
finger on; they are what sailors call un- 
charted, which may pop up at any time. 
The increasing Government regulation of 
business and its seizure of industries have 
caused grave concern to every thinking 
American. If the Government can order a 
seizure of an industry with no real legal 
right, the question arises, Where do its 
powers cease? What is there to prevent the 
seizure of any industry at any time? This 
unwarranted course of action is a danger to 
the property interests of every investor. 

The third rock is a combination, more or 
less of the first two. Our drift toward so- 
cialism is the result of a vicious cycle: ris- 
ing taxes (over 25 percent of the national 
income now goes for taxes) help to cause 
inflation, danger of inflation causes more 
Government controls and restrictions, in- 
creased size of Government creates a need 
for higher taxes. It has happened in Britain 
and can and is happening here. What can 
be done to halt it? 

The American people do not want social- 
ism. When it is called by its true name and 
presented squarely to them, they reject it 
every time. The greatest number of votes 
the Socialist Party ever received (915,302) 
was less than the number of shareholders 
in A. T. & T. It is when socialism comes in 
the form of greater taxes, and every-increas- 
ing government power and regulation, that 
we do not realize it and don’t fight against it. 

The basic Socialist tenets utterly deny all 
our ideas of personal independence and in- 
dividual initiative. If the investor wants to 
protect himself and his freedoms as well as 
his invested capital, he must recognize the 
danger of this creeping evil and fight it. 

The investor is important in our Ameri- 
can economy and it is about time he started 
to make his influence felt. He can do it in- 
dividually by writing to his congressional 
representatives, and by voting for those men 
and women for office holders, who have a 
realization of the investor’s problems, and 
collectively by organizing into groups to 
make his opinions known in State legisla- 
tures and in Congress. 

As the building blocks of capitalism, the 
investors are important as bricks in the wall 
of a house—without them the whole struc- 
ture crumbles. The investor must speak 
out and say, I'm helping to support this 
house—I want some say in how it’s built.” 
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We Can Prosper Without War Orders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the remark- 
able and highly encouraging article by 
Prof. J. K. Galbraith, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, entitled “We Can Prosper With- 
out War Orders,” which appeared in the 
New York Times magazine for Sunday, 
June 22. 

The theory that the United States is 
headed for a depression if and when it 
is able to curtail its defense expenses 
. drastically is a theory which seems to be 
widely held abroad. It is used by the 
Communists as part of their arsenal of 
argument that we are of necessity war- 
like and imperialistic because of the “in- 
ner necessities” of our economy. It is 
also accepted by some of our friends— 
particularly by those who subscribe to 
the Keynesian economic doctrine. 

It is time that more people examined 
carefully this damaging theory. Pro- 
fessor Galbraith has taken a substantial 
step toward exploding it. We can, in- 
deed, prosper without war orders. But 
the transition back to an economy not 
marked by heavy defense expenditures 
will require great wisdom on our part. 

The problem with which Professor 
Galbraith deals is one on which I hap- 
pen to have considerable background. 
As one of the organizers of the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, I had 
the responsibility, back in 1942, for re- 
cruiting some of the best economic 
brains in the United States to tackle 
this very problem. There were many 
gloomy predictions abroad in the land 
that when World War II came to an 
end, we would have 8,000,000 unemployed 
in the United States within 6 months. 
These dire predictions never came true; 
and the period 1945-48, before we un- 
dertook another heavy burst of defense 
expenditures, was marked by business 
expansion and by high levels of employ- 
ment. I like to think that the United 
States, both the Government and the 
business community, applied wisdom to 
this problem of transition beginning in 
1945. There is no reason on carth why 
we cannot do it again when the happy 
opportunity presents itself to us. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We Can PROSPER WITHOUT War ORDERS 

(By J. K. Galbraith) 


Without doubt the most damaging charge 
made against the United States in recent 
years is that we cannot afford real peace. 
The argument, which any reasonably per- 
ceptive visitor to Western Europe has al- 
most certainly heard, runs something as fol- 
lows: The American economy is notoriously 
unstable and accordingly must be propped 
up by sizable Government expenditures. 
The Marshall plan, for all the fine sentiment 
in which it was draped, was really a way of 
keeping the United States prosperous. Re- 
armament, which has now taken its place, 
is also necessary for maintaining full em- 


ployment (and also high profits) in American 
industry. Thus American foreign policy is 
really the handmaiden of domestic eco- 
nomic policy. It can’t seriously seek allevi- 
ation from world tensions, for that would 
put the domestic economy into a frightful 
tailspin. 

The instinctive reaction of most Ameri- 
cans to this argument, no doubt, is to dis- 
miss it as Communist propaganda which, in 
its major inspiration, it undoubtedly is. To 
shrug off this unpalatable attack in such 
fashion, however, seems to me less than 
wise. Apparently it has swayed a good many 
people who agree with the Communists on 
little else. And the simple assertion that we 
couldn’t possibly have a depression is no 
answer. 

We had a serious and exceedingly in- 
tractable depression in the thirties, as al- 
most every literate adult in the world must 
know. People, especially economists, who 
have said that such misfortunes cannot re- 
cur—who have coined phrases about “new 
high plateaus”—have often spent the rest 
of their lives wishing they hadn't spoken. 
It is time that we dealt plainly with the 
charge. 

The first part of the indictment—namely, 
that rearmament and military aid are really 
inspired by the need to prop up the Amer- 
ican economy—can be disposed of rather 
quickly. 

To believe it one must also believe that 
there have been no acts of aggression against 
the West and, particularly, no invasion of 
So-1th Korea for, clearly, it was these that 
precipitated rearmament. One must also 
forget the enthusiasm with which the United 
States disarmed in 1945-46 when peace looked 
possible and a serious depression exceed- 
ingly probable. One must also ignore the 
fact that, so far, the cost of rearmament in 
the United States has been paid out of 
current taxes—were rearmament only for the 
sake of maintaining output and employ- 
ment we would be financing it by borrowing. 
Finally it must be believed that the United 
States Government, a rather blunt instru- 
ment on most matters, has in this instance 
been able to pull off a giant public works 
program in strict military disguise, and that 
we have become so docile as to allow a trick 
of these proportions to be perpetuated before 
our eyes. 

Such is the argument that we have been 
arming to keep the economy afloat. The 
capacity for belief is considerable in our 
time, as much sad experience has shown, but 
acceptance of this doctrine must require 
considerable determination. 

If domestic economic necessity has no 
bearing on armament and defense, it fol- 
lows that we accept the threat of depression, 
however grave, if that is the price of peace. 
There can surely be no doubt that we would 
do so. In the great issues of war, peace, and 
survival the stability of the American econ- 
omy is only a detail. There can be few who 
could think otherwise. To those unim- 
pressed by the moral issues, it should still 
be evident that selling apples on New York 
sidewalks is preferable to being interred 
under them. 

It is still worth inquiring, however, 
whether a depression is indeed the price 
that we (and the rest of the democratic 
world which would certainly share our mis- 
fortune) would have to pay for peace. 

Unfortunately the possibility of depression, 
in the event of a dramatic reduction in arms 
budgets, cannot be dismissed as an idle bogy; 
if it could, the threat of this misfortune 
woulc not be serving the Communist cause 
so well. As I have noted, the depression of 
the thirties is impressively on the record. 
In all of the years since then, moreover, we 
have had sizable military outlays. (Even 
at their postwar low in the fiscal year ended 
June 1948, military outlays were somewhat 
greater than all Federal spending in the 
pump-priming days of the New Deal.) 
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There are also dangers in the sheer vigor 
which the economy has displayed since 1945. 
Expansion has required a large volume of 
investment which has been sustained in turn 
by a high rate of saving. Were peace to lead 
to a general cut-back in private investment 
while savings for the sake of personal secu- 
rity continued to increase, there could easily 
be trouble. 

There might not be trouble—the robust 
optimists may be right—but the honest 
course is to concede the worst. It is more 
important to see how bad that worst might 
be, and to distinguish between such a short- 
run or temporary slump, should it occur, and 
the factors shaping the long-run strength 
of our economy. 

Within the limits of certainty that the 
uncertain subject of economics allows, two 
things can be said of the kind of depression 
that might follow even the most dramatic 
cut-back in military expenditures. First, 
there is no chance of another disaster like 
that of 1929. Second, a good deal more 
could and would be done about it. 

The list of misfortunes of the early thirties 
which could not recur is impressive. Be- 
tween 1929 and 1932, for example, farm in- 
comes and prices fell spectacularly. Farmers 
were heavily in debt and perhaps a million 
of them lost their farms. All had to cut 
their ordinary spending severely. By con- 
trast, farmers are now exceedingly solvent; 
mortgage debt amounts only to about $6,- 
000,000,000 as compared with $10,000,000,000 
in the smaller economy of 1929. Above all, 
any drop in farm prices and farm incomes 
would now be checked by Government sup- 
port prices which farmers and their Con- 
gressmen have taken care to see are far above 
depression levels. 

Similarly, the unions would now be able, 
as they were not 20 years ago, to prevent 
competitive wage cuts—a policy for which 
President Hoover pleaded without success in 
the early thirties. A substantial body of 
economic opinion would now also agree that 
resistance to such cuts in purchasing power 
is proper antidepression policy. 

In the thirties the worker who lost his job 
was depending on his own savings or meager 
public and private charity. Unemployment 
compensation now provides a floor, albeit a 
rather low one, under his standard of living 
and hence his spending. With deposit in- 
surance there would be no frantic runs on 
the banks or frenzied hoarding of cash. A 
depression would undoubtedly bring some 
business insolvencies, including some, no 
doubt, in surprising places. However, no 
one can suppose that either corporate finan- 
cial structure or home finance are as vul- 
nerable now as they were left by the strange 
fiscal aberrations of the great bull market. 

Finally, broader income taxes have the 
effect of automatically reducing tax lia- 
bility as incomes fall and thus releasing in- 
come for private spending. It is doubtful 
if many Europeans or all Americans realize 
how much stability has been built into the 
American economy in the last 20 years. 

The chances for positive action to check 
a slump have also been greatly improved. 
In the event of a sharp cutback in military 
spending, it would require no very sophis- 
ticated economic advice to persuade Con- 
gress to enact a whacking reduction in taxes. 

Tax reduction might not be a complete 
answer, for not all of the income that would 
be released by a dramatic reduction in taxes 
would be spent. The strong saving instinct 
of the American people would govern the use 
of this extra income while, as noted, private 
investment might decline. In an economy 
where these matters are left to free choice, 
unfortunate choices must be allowed for. 

But there are further weapons in the 
public armory to keep things going. A vig- 
orous housing snd public-works program 
would be in order. So would a liberaliza- 
tion of social security and, perhaps. a fur- 
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ther tax abatement for the explicit purpose 
of sustaining private purchasing power. 

All of this concerns what economists once 
called the short cycle, the immediate con- 
sequences of a shift from a military to a 
peacetime economy. What of the longer 
perspective? Can the United States con- 
tinue to find a peaceable outlet, year after 
year and decade after decade, for its very 
considerable productive energies? 

The answer is, Tes, we can prosper with- 
out war orders.” Here the answer depends 
less on economics and more on a broad as- 
sessment of social need. It is perfectly true 
that, by any past standard, the American 
people in the last 5 years have been living in 
a condition of considerable opulence. More- 
over, the average family income—about 
$3,300 in 1950—no longer conceals a vast 
number below the poverty line. There are 
still a great many poor people in the United 
States. (It is slightly more accurate to say 
that there are still many communities, more 
of them rural than urban, where poverty 
is the rule rather than tke exception.) 
But there has also been a very consider- 
able leveling up of living standards in recent 
years. 

It has been easy to go on from this condi- 
tion of comparative well-being to formulate 
a theory that demand has been saturated, 
and many have done so. After all, it is said, 
when families have all the food they can eat, 
are adequately housed and clothed, and own 
all of the standard gadgets, what is there 
left for them to buy? 

The question is absurd. Families with a 
present income of $6,600—or twice the aver- 
age—have not the slightest difficult in spend- 
ing their money. So easily acquired is the 
amiable art of spending money that the 
same is true, though with some increase in 
saving, of those with 3 or 4 times as much. 
It is reasonable to hope, and possible to 
insure within limits, that the lion’s share 
of continuing increases in national income 
will accrue to those who need it most. 

In a world fully at peace, the United States 
could afford a higher level of consumption 
from its total annual product than in the 
past. As noted, instability, in the past, has 
been in some part the result of a high rate of 
saving and investment on which, in turn, a 
rapid rate of growth depends. We have be- 
come so accustomed to investment and ex- 
pansion that it is in some danger of becom- 
ing a god to be worshiped for its own sake. 
Like all other things in economics, it should 
be subordinate to individual preference. In 
a peaceful world, more years of better educa- 
tion, more time for enjoyment of home, the 
arts, the countryside or, for that matter, 
going to the races might be preferred to 
more steel mills to produce more automo- 
biles, refrigerators, television sets, and other 
gadgets yet (and perhaps mercifully) un- 
born. 

Yet it is difficult to foresee any shortage 
of claims on the savings which a peaceful 
American would have available for invest- 
ment. There is much work to be done here 
at home. Both a growing population and 
the dynamic of technical change will con- 
tinue to make substantial demands on pri- 
vate investment resources. In housing 
alone, there are enormous shortages to be 
made up. In the field of public enterprise, 
there are schools, roads, hospitals, and slums 
requiring attention. Peace would not quell 
the ambitions of dam builders and land re- 
claimers—and the Missouri, as we have re- 
cently been reminded, is still untamed. 

More important, peace would not quiet the 
ambitions of the hundreds of millions of 
people in the so-called backward lands who 
must have the help of the United States if 
they are to make progress toward better liv- 
ing. There can no longer be any doubt that 
such progress is wanted, This is a task in 
relation to which even the resources of the 
United States are, in fact, pathetically small. 


For purposes of this discussion it has been 
convenient to imagine peace without spe- 
cifying the extraordinary evolution in re- 
straint and sanity which would bring it to 
pass. However, no one can properly imagine 
this happy prospect without some continu- 
ing promise by the United States and the 
other fortunate nations to help the less for- 
tunate masses of Asia, Africa, South America 
and Europe to escape from their present pov- 
erty. For an endless period ahead, whatever 
resources we Can spare will be needed and 
wanted by these countries. 

We have not yet developed the techniques 
for providing such assistance and this is far 
from a mere detail. I am not certain that 
we can provide the requisite funds, year af- 
ter year in the necessary volume, from bud- 
get appropriations. I am even more skepti- 
cal of those who say, blithely, that private 
investment will do the job. Perhaps we will 


need some new kind of instrument for the 


task—some extra-governmental authority 
which will channel resources into foreign 
investment and in which public funds will 
insure regularity and provide a safety buf- 
fer for such private savings as are made 
available. 

These problems remain. What is certain, 
however, is that men, machines or their 
counterpart in investment funds must not 
and cannot remain idle in the United States 
when they could be serving the urgent de- 
mands of other countries. The moral case 
for the matching of resources to need is 
strong even in a day when to make a moral 
case for a proposition is commonly consid- 
ered a sign of weakness. The practical case— 
the case that arises out of self-interest—is 
even stronger. 

One can acquire a spurious reputation for 
hard-headedness by asserting that questions 
concerning peace had best be left until the 
day when peace is more nearly assured. This 
is poor policy. Certainly there are more 
immediate tasks. But we cannot allow the 
world to suppose that we consider these 
more than a means to an end, or that the 
peaceful end we seek is something of which 
we are in the slightest measure afraid. 


Retirement of D. Mallory Stephens, of the 
New York State Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record the text of an 
editorial entitled “Mr. Stephens Re- 
tires,” published in the New York Times 
of June 30, praising the fine record of 
one of New York State’s ablest public 
servants, Assemblyman D. Mallory 
Stephens, who is retiring after 27 years 
in the New York State Legislature. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MR. STEPHENS RETIRES 

Assemblyman D. Mallory Stephens’ deci- 
sion to retire from the legislature at the end 
of this year will deprive New York City of a 
powerful friend at Albany. Although he 
likes to describe himself as only a country 
boy, Mr. Stephens has a keen grasp of the 
problems that face those who live in the 
State's largest municipality. He was instru- 
mental on many occasions in persuading his 
up-state Republican colleagues, who consti- 
tute the majorities in both branches of the 
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legislature, to approve necessary measures 
for which they had but little sympathy. 
Topping the list in this category were State 
control of residential rents, the regulation 
of commercial rents and the granting of spe- 
cial taxing powers to the city administra- 
tion. 

As chairman of the important Ways and 
Means Committee for the past 8 years Mr. 
Stephens was one of the group of five legis- 
lative leaders consulted regularly by Gover- 
nor Dewey on matters of State policy. A 
strong advocate of sound finance, he was 
largely responsible for the decision to fi- 
nance the State bonus to veterans by short- 
term borrowings, to be repaid from the pro- 
ceeds of special taxes enacted for that pur- 
pose, a policy that eventually will save tax- 
payers millions of dollars in interest 
charges. He likewise was a strong supporter 
of the program of setting up rainy-day re- 
serves in the tax stabilization funds and 
locking up wartime revenue surpluses for 
postwar construction needs. In this re- 
spect, too, his counsel will be missed at Al- 
bany. 

There have been times when we have tak- 
en exception to his actions in Albany, no- 
tably when he took the lead in blocking en- 
actment this year of a measure calling for 
the compulsory periodic inspection of mo- 
tor vehicles. But there is no doubt that 
his departure represents a distinct loss to 
the legislature, and particularly to those 
charged with making policy for the Repub- 
lican Party in this State. We wish him good 
luck in private life. 


Are We Losing Our American Way 
of Life? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
the words “liberty” and “freedom” are 
words which we hear constantly today. 
We are told that our efforts to preserve 
the peace and stop Communist aggres- 
sion are necessary to preserve our lib- 
erty at home, to safeguard our Ameri- 
can way of life, and to protect the free- 
dom of our allies abroad. 

Every American knows that this Na- 
tion was founded on the concept of 
individual liberty and freedom. The 
United States was born from the blood- 
shed and violence of the Revolutionary 
War when our forefathers took up arms 
against England and fought for inde- 
pendence and individual freedom. In 
the preamble of our Constitution, its 
purpose was stated “to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to ourselves and our pos- 
terity.” 

But freedom and liberty have degrees, 
and every Government restriction, regu- 
lation end requirement to some degree 
encroaches upon the freedom and lib- 
erty of the individual. 

During the last quarter of a century, 
we have witnessed in the United States 
a vast growth of centralized Federal 
Government. And with this spreading 
of centralized gcvernment, we have seen 
rights and privile-25 which Americans 
of 50 years ago con icsved secure taken 
away by Government vegulations and 
mounting Federal tan. 
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The United States once offered almost 
unlimited freedom to every citizen. 
This was the American way of life. The 
only restrictions imposed were those 
which were necessary to maintain law 
and order, and to protect the property 
rights and the civil rights of our citizens. 
The only taxes levied were those neces- 
sary to provide for the common defense 
and to promote the general welfare of 
the citizens of our own Nation. 

Today Government has moved in on 
the citizen to regulate most of his activ- 
ities. Government has a hand in almost 
every business. It restricts and regulates 
the man on the farm as well as the man 
in industry. It has a hand in the affairs 
of both labor and management. It holds 
a mortgage on the earning power of 
every citizen through taxation. It offers 
certain forms of security, but in return 
usurps individual liberty. 

Unless the tide of creeping socialism 
is soon turned, freedom and individual 
liberty as it was once known in the United 
States will gradually disappear, and in 
its place we will have a collectivist form 
of Government such as has existed in 
Europe for generations. 

Many nations in Europe have demo- 
cratic forms of government, and hold 
regular elections, have political parties, 
and extend freedom of speech, press, 
assembly, and religion to their citizens. 
But citizens of those nations do not enjoy 
the individual freedoms which we have 
still retained in our own Nation today. 
Too many people in America do not 
realize this fact, and believe that so 
long as we remain democratic in our 
form of government, our personal free- 
dom will be insured. 

It is time the American people take 
stock of the situation and realize that 
if individual liberty is to be preserved 
in the United States, we must stop the 
further spread of bureaucracy in gov- 
ernment and return to the principle 
advocated by Thomas Jefferson that 
“that government is best which governs 
least.” 

It is time for us to consider just what 
we mean by the American way of life. 
In a recent issue of the publication of 
the National Small Business Men’s As- 
sociation, the following article defined 
Our American Way of Life. It is an 
article worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of every American: 

Our AMERICAN War or LIFE 

Our American way of life is made up of 
many things, bathtubs and automobiles; big 
cities and small towns; farms and back yard 
gardens; mammoth steel mills and village 
machine shops; colossal educational institu- 
tions and the country school beside the road; 
churches and hospitals; railroads and air 
lines; chewing gum and ice cream; depart- 
ment stores and crossroad general stores; 
specialty shops and beauty parlors; pool 
rooms and race tracks; Hollywood, Broad- 
way, and the high school play; laughter and 
sorrow; eagerness and despair and people— 
millions of all kinds of people—gathered to- 
gether from all over the world, drawn by the 
magnet of freedom, opportunity, and justice, 

Our American way of life provides each 
individual an opportunity to go as far and 
climb as high as his willingness to work, his 
skill, ingenuity, and integrity will carry him. 

Our American way of life recognizes that 
the individual has the right to work when 
and where he wishes, the right to worship 


as he pleases, to speak his mind on any sub- 
ject, to meet with his fellow men for any 
peaceful purpose, to be secure in his pos- 
sessions and to have his day in a free court. 
It also recognizes that the individual is su- 
perior to the state, that our public officials 
are servants of the people and that they de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the people. 

These things taken together created an at- 
mosphere of freedom and an economic cli- 
mate which made possible in the United 
States the greatest production and diffusion 
of wealth in the history of the world, and 
the establishment, for even the lowest paid 
workers, of the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 

Why? Because for more than 150 years, 
freemen in a free country have been working 
together to provide this better way of life. 
Let us hold what they have given us and go 
forward in the sure faith that the Ameri- 
can way of life is the greatest blessing known 
to mankind any place on the face of God's 
earth. 


Mayor Brunner, of Camden, N. J., Sup- 
ports Enactment of Pending Bills Giving 
Congressional Approval to Compacts 
Between Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
for Creation of Port Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there appears in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page A4054, 
an extension of remarks by Hon. ALFRED 
D. SIEMINSKI, entitled H. R. 8315, H. R. 
8316; Perpetual Tolls.” 

The remarks of the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. SIEMINSKI], which I 
have mentioned infer that he had been 
misled as to the attitude of Mayor George 
E. Brunner, of Camden, N. J., with ref- 
erence to the pending bills (H. R. 8315 
and H. R. 8313) before the House on 
June 25, 1952, providing for congres- 
sional approval of two compacts or 
agreements entered into by the States 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to pro- 
vide for additional crossings of the Dela- 
ware River by bridge or tunnel, a rapid 
transit system for the surrounding area, 
and facilities for the development of the 
port of Philadelphia. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr, 
SIEMINSKI said: 

I withdrew my objections to passage of 
the measure on an assurance which I under- 
stand was not correct. I was told that Mayor 
Brunner, of Camden, N. J., fully approved 
the bill, Since yesterday, I learned differ- 
ently. 


Of course, I do not know the source 
of the gentleman's information that 
prompted him to make the above state- 
ment. However, I am certain that he 
has been misinformed, and, I accordingly 
brought the matter to the attention of 
Mayor Brunner in the following letter 
that I addressed to Mayor Brunner and 
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which is made a part of these remarks. 
It reads as follows: 


JUNE 27, 1952. 
Hon. GEORGE E. BRUNNER, 
Mayor, City of Camden, 
Camden, N. J. 

Dear Mayor: On Wednesday last, June 25, 
Congressman FALLON, as acting chairman of 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
brought before the House, H. R. 8315 grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to a supplemen- 
tal compact between Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey concerning Delaware River Port Au- 
thority, etc. This bill was passed without 
any objection. 

On the same day Mr. FALLON brought be- 
fore the Congress H. R. 8316 granting con- 
sent of Congress to a compact between New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania authorizing the 
Delaware River Joint Commission to con- 
struct a tunnel or an additional bridge, etc. 
To this bill Congressman SIEMINSKI objected. 
In answer to his remarks among other 
things, I said “The mayors of Camden and 
Philadelphia are of the same political per- 
suasion as the gentleman who has reserved 
the right to object. They have been in Wash- 
ington and testified before the committees 
in support of these bills.” He then withdrew 
his objections. 

To my great surprise, notwithstanding a 
very friendly conversation with Mr. SIEMIN- 
SKI, I find in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD today an article by Congress- 
man SIEMINSKI objecting to the legislation 
and including a copy of a letter which he has 
written to Senator CHavez opposing the 
legislation. Included in his remarks he said 
“I was told that Mayor Brunner, of Camden, 
N. J., fully approved the bill. Since yester- 
day I learned differently.” Thereafter he 
calls attention to a letter which he has sent 
to Senator CHavez, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works which is now 
considering the proposition. He stated “I 
urge the Senate to amend the bill to clear 
up a grave weakness to further protect the 
commuting public by striking out the 50- 
year clause. This would allow tolls to be 
reduced as soon as the facility was paid for.” 

I am enclosing a copy of the speech in or- 
der that you may fully understand the posi- 
tion that has been taken by Congressman 
SIEMINSKI in opposition to the legislation, 
and basing it upon the claim that you are 
opposed to the legislation. 

I cannot believe that such is the case. 
In any event it is necessary and appropriate 
that you should immediately communicate 
with Senator CHavez in the matter so that 
there will be no misunderstanding. I think 
it is imperative for you to do so if the legis- 
lation is to have favorable consideration at 
this session of Congress. I will appreciate 
your informing me of your attitude in the 
matter. 

Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cuas. A. WOLVERTON, 


Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the 
request contained in my above-men- 
tioned letter to Mayor Brunner, I am in 
receipt of a reply from Mayor Brunner 
and enclosing a copy of the letter he ad- 
dressed to Senator Dennis CHAVEZ, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. These letters read as follows: 

CITY or CAMDEN, July 1, 1952. 
Hon. CHARLES A, WOLVERTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WOLVERTON: Attached 
hereto is a copy of a communication that I 
have this date directed to Hon. DENNIS 
Cuavez, which is self-explanatory. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. BRUNNER, 
Mayor. 
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JuLyY 1, 1952. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAvez: In re: H. R. 8315 
and H. R. 8316, I wish to advise you that I 
am 100 percent for the passage of both com- 
pacts as drawn—without any amendments, 
and I wish to support my testimony before 
the Senate Public Works Committee, at 
which hearing you presided. 

I do not want anyone to create any false 
impressions that I have changed my mind 
on this legislation; therefore, my reason for 
informing you that my position today is the 
same as when I testified before your com- 
mittee. 

Hoping the matter will be expedited and 
the bills passed before you adjourn, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE E. BRUNNER, 
Mayor. 


H. R. 2188 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude in the Record a petition and list 
of signers presented to me in support of 
H. R. 2188: 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic 
beverages by high-pressure advertising di- 
rected through magazines, newspapers, and 
over radio and television, at our children. 
We urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 2188). 

Signed by the following: 

Sarah E. Burr, Hattie M. Newton, Annette 
S. Francis, Mabel Baldwin, Edna Beach, Miss 
Eva Bailey, Mrs. Geo. S. Stone, Mrs. Jas. 
Pelkey, Mrs. John E. Loveland (Gertrude), 
Mrs. Vera B. Newton, Mrs. Samuel P. South- 
mayd, Mrs. Arthur W. Bailey, Mrs. Grace 
Goodwin, Mrs. Harry H. Smith, Mrs. F. El- 
wood Yale, Mrs. Herbert W. Carpenter, Mrs. 
Daisy Jackson, Leo H. Beckwith, Miriam B. 
Beckwith, Charles E. Kenny, Elizabeth B. 
Kenny, Mabel MacDonald, Bessie Morgan, 
Irma R. Doughty, Florence Oliver, Anna 
Comchame, Waity O’Brien, Gladys Chapin, 
Alicia Crossman, Guerrina B. Holtz. 

Mabel M. Spicer, Gertrude E. Brown, Stella 
A. Rathbun, Grace R. Knapp, Noank, Conn.; 
Ethel W. Hall, West Mystic, Conn:; Marion C, 
Brown, Clara L. Eldridge, Noank, Conn.; Ruth 
Palmer, West Mystic, Conn.; Mildred O. Pal- 
mer, Rose Fitch, Noank, Conn.; Sarah Avery 
Adams, Groton, Long Point, Conn.; Bertha 
T. Danforth, Minnie Palmer, Eleanor Davis, 
Eunice B. Carpenter, Anna J. Rathbun, Julia 
F. Banning, Harriet C. Thompson, Gladys F. 
Deyle, Freida F. Nelson, Lena Crossman, 
Katherine B. Johnson, Noank, Conn.; Martha 
M. Johnson, Hedvig Nelson, East Hampton, 
Conn.; Gunborg Johnson, Portland, Conn.; 
Emma Christianson, Chester, Conn; Ella J. 
Christianson, East Hampton, Conn.; Nina A. 
Ostergren, Cobalt, Conn.; Esther A. Lend- 
berg, Mrs. Isabelle Johnson, Olga J. Johnson, 
Anna S. Johnson, Emily B. Johnson, East 
Hampton, Conn.; Ellen Johnson, Cobalt, 
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Conn.: Agnes L. Brovall, Ruth E. Brovall, 
East Hampton, Conn.; Marie Hammerseth, 
Portland, Conn.; Jennie J. Lind, Middle Had- 
dam, Conn.; R. Markham, East Hampton, 
Conn.; Mary Ostergren, Middle Haddam, 
Conn.; Violet Nyman, East Hampton, Conn.; 
Anita Carlson, Portland, Conn.; Dorothy An- 
derson, East Hampton, Conn.; Mabel Morse, 
Moodus, Conn. K 

Myrtle F. Chism, Miriam Mohr, Conrad 
Paul Mohr, Ruth P. Ramsay, Magdalena 
Mohr, Elizabeth Mohr, L. J. Dorr, Marion 
Walbridge, Ruth J. Murk, Rev. Arthur J. Dorr, 
Maude G. Smith, Robert Ramsay, Stafford, 
Conn.; Pearl Szych, Stafford Springs, Conn.; 
Charles E. Snow, Mabel C. Horsman, Selah 
Walbridge, Edith M. Pecott, Mabel J. Jenkins, 
Fred V. Horsman, Grace A. Morse, Dorothy M. 
Warren, Stafford, Conn.; Caroline E. Comins, 
Winola T. Arnold, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

Flora S. Haskins, Haussetor G. Stedham, 
Scotland, Conn.; Emma Holmes, Brockton, 
Mass.; Charles H. Wheeler, Lena I. Wheeler, 
Baltic, Conn.; Bonnie Young, Coventry Cen- 
ter, R. I.: Elisabeth Wheeler, Shubael I. 
Wheeler, Helen S. Rood, Baltic, Conn.; Anna 
C. Chappell, Walter J. Chappell, Maude I. 
Roberts, Morell W. Roberts, Scotland, Conn.; 
G. Nelson Perry, George N. Perry, Myra B. 
Perry, Eileen V. Perry, Willimantic, Conn.; 
Walter F. Wicks, Pearl J. Wicks, Hampton, 
Conn.; Nettie M. Potter, Windham, Conn.; 
Louise R. Lancey, Mary A. Smith, Scotland, 
Conn.: Dorothy Wagner, East Hartford. 
Conn.; Alice S. Clark, Mildred E. Perry, Scot- 
land, Conn.; Shirley R. Robinson, North 
Franklin, Conn.; Isabel Racecot, Ethel M. 
Chapman, Hadlai A. Chapman, Scotland, 
Conn.; Lina W. Armitage, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 

Florence L. Webster, Lois E. Webster, “Jay” 
H. Keith, Ada Perkins, Dorothy F. Yare, 
Winola T. Arnold, Josephine Abbott, Stafford 
Springs, Conn.; Shirley Slye, West Willing- 
ton, Conn.; Irene Lane, Rev. John E. Post, 
Stafford Springs, Conn.; Ethel D. Barrows, 
Wm. H. Payne, Sr., Henrietta M. Payne, Iso- 
dell Noble, Hazel Mitchell, New London, 
Conn.; Ella Sexton, Waterford, Conn.; Annie 
Kenerson, New London, Conn.; Florence 
Bliven, Waterford, Conn.; Doris King, Ella 
King, Quaker Hill, Conn.; Lenore Daniels, 
Mattie Howard, New London, Conn. 


These are a group of 37 teen-agers 
who oppose liquor ads: 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to our 
constitutional rights as American citizens to 
be free in our homes of an offensive invasion 
by those who wish to increase their huge 
profits from the sales of alcoholic beverages 
by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2188). 

Signed by the following: 

Robert Butler, Manchester, Conn.; Shirley 
Chapman, Linda Cooper, Charles Kathax, 
Shirley Chandler, Prospect, Conn.: Helen W. 
Strassner, Watertown, Conn.; Warren W. 
Wade, Morris Way, Baltic, Conn.; Harry Wil- 
liams, Watertown, Conn.; Glover Rockwell, 
Norwich, Conn.; Shirley Cone, Mary Niclosi, 
Virlyn Olsen, Canterbury, Conn.; Rosalie La- 
Mantis, Virginia Meyer, Hampton, Conn.; L. 
Aeluna Cone, Canterbury, Conn.; Richard R. 
Ringwalt, Jr., Ted Tildon, Raymond Under- 
wood, Carol Hall, Beverly Belisle, Janis Rose, 
Jacqueline E. Gauvreau, Edna Demers, Mil- 
licent R. Rolston, Ramona Rolston, Nanette 
Keery, Hazardville, Conn.; Wendell Cleve- 
land, Canterbury, Conn.; Cora Parkhurst, 
New Britain, Conn.; Priscilla Kathax, Pros- 
pect, Conn.; Ronald Watts, New Haven, 
Conn.; Gerry Neumann, Ruth Machie, Joan 
Couhglin, Gilbert N. Anderson, East Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Bruce Cleveland, Jane Baum, 
Canterbury, Conn. 
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Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when we are preparing to celebrate 
the one hundred and seventy-sixth anni- 
versary of our own Declaration of In- 
dependence, it is particularly appro- 
priate to give thought to the 800,000,000 
people who today live under the blackest 
tyranny the world has ever known—the 
tyranny of Russian communism. 

Among those whose freedom has been 
suppressed by Russian imperialism, none 
give their present masters and overlords 
greater cause for apprehension than the 
40,000,000 Ukrainians, who today com- 
prise the largest nation behind the iron 
curtain, and the second largest non- 
Russian nation in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

One of the first victims of Soviet im- 
perialism, the Ukrainians have lived res- 
tively under the yoke of Moscow for more 
than 30 years, biding their time with 
smoldering patience, against the day of 
liberation which will surely come. 

On Friday of this week, as we cele- 
brate our Fourth of July, several hun- 
dred Americans of Ukrainian descent 
will gather in New York City in the fifth 
triennial convention of the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America. 

The congress has a threefold objec- 
tive: (a) To familiarize Americans with 
the Ukrainians’ long struggle for inde- 
pendence; (b) to strengthen the hands 
of those in the Ukraine who are actively 
resisting tyranny; and (c) to seek the 
liberation and independence of all na- 
tions behind the iron curtain. i 

The congress should serve to remind 
us that, despite every effort to suppress 
it, the yearning for liberty is unquenched 
and unquenchable among Ukrainians, 
and that tyranny has only served to 
stimulate it rather than stifle it. It 
should serve also to remind us of our 
own failure adequately to mobilize and 
assist those behind the iron curtain, in 
whom the love of freedom still burns 
with blowtorch intensity. 

Americans everywhere will join in 
hoping that the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America will have a suc- 
cessful convention, and that its efforts 
to arouse public opinion to recognition 
and support of the Ukrainians’ long and 
sana struggle for freedom will bear 

ruit. 


Retiring Members of Congress 
REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the. 
House Committee on Armed Services, of | 
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which I am privileged to be a member, 
is losing three of its ablest members with 
the voluntary retirement from Congress 
of CHARLES H. Etston, of Ohio; Jack Z. 
ANDERSON, of California, and WILLIAM W. 
BLacKNEY, of Michigan. I personally 
regret that these fine, conscientious 
Members of Congress have decided for 
reasons of their own not to seek reelec- 
tion. Their retirement from Congress 
to devote their full time to private af- 
fairs is a great loss to this House. 

I shall always remember Jack ANDER- 
son for his forthrightness and the vigor 
with which he pursues things in which 
he believes. Jack has been one of the 
most energetic Members of Congress I 
have known. 

I think most of us will remember BILL 
Black NR for his quiet and unassuming 
manner. He is thorough in everything 
that he undertakes. He has been one 
of those who can be relied upon as al- 
ways being on the job. 

CHARLIE Etston has been the eminent 
lawyer on the Committee on Armed 
Services. We invariably turn to him for 
advice and it is always sound advice. If 
there is anyone who is a master of the 
legal technicalities, it is certainly 
CHARLIE ELSTON. 

In the fullest sense of the word, Jack 
ANDERSON, BILL BLACKNEY, and CHARLIE 


Etston are three great Americans. Each 


in his own way has made a real con- 
tribution to the work of the Congress 
and particularly to the work of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. They will be 
long remembered. I know I shall never 
forget them and I hope that our friend- 
ship will continue through the years and 
there will be occasions when we can re- 
new it with periodic visits. 


West Nears Point Where It Can Deal 
Sternly With Russ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGUERITESTITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I am including additional valu- 
able findings made by Basil L. Walters, 
of the Daily News foreign service on the 
basis of his recent intensive swing 
through the big and little cities of 
Europe: 

[From the Chicago Daily News of June 20, 
1952] 


West NEARs Porntr WHERE Ir Can DEAL 
STERNLY WITA Russ—Growinc STRENGTH 
May Pave War ron Reaustic “HORSE 
TRADING” 

(By Basil Walters) 


There iş expectation in at least one high 
European quarter that there will be another 
peace discussion this year between high 
allied and Soviet officials. 

This meeting will not be agreed to by the 
allies, however, until Russia commits itself 
in advance on the subjects to be discussed, 

The allies do not intend again to be 
trapped into long wrangling, abuse and 
propaganda, 


While the United States always must be 
ready to explore with Russia the possibility 
of ending, or at least easing, world tension, 
Americans as well as Europeans warn we 
must not forget what happened when the 
West disarmed in good faith at the close of 
World War II. 

Our scientists and American industry are 
believed to have reduced the terror threat 
of the Russian Army. Some believe we now 
hold the advantage. Our gains must not be 
yielded easily or carelessly. 

Also, I fear, we shall have to reconcile 
ourselves for a long time to having an effec- 
tive Army, Air Force, and Navy in readiness. 

David Nichol, Daily News correspondent 
in Western Germany, thinks Russia (when 
she saw the West disarmed after World War 
II) could not resist the invitation to use 
the threat of her mass army to encourage 
Communist stooges to take over Europe and 
many of the restless areas of the Middle 
East and Asia. 

It now appears obvious that Stalin never 
intended to commit his own army to war 
but to use it for pressure and terror. 

The West, through its scientific and in- 
dustrial know-how, may now be again ap- 
proaching the position of at least equality 
in present and projected war might. 

And so the time may be approaching for 
realistic “horse-trading” negotiations. 

Several Europeans, as well as Americans, 
expressed a feeling of relief over the fact 
that George Kennan has taken over as 
United States Ambassador to Russia. 

He knows Russia and Russians, speaks the 
language well. His recent book reveals he 
is no starry-eyed theorist. 

Kennan is in no position to demand 
unconditional surrender, but he is in a 
position to say to the Russians: “Let’s cut 
out all this nonsense, Europe needs to trade 
with you and you need to trade with Europe. 

“If you really want to relieve yourselves 
and the world of the ruinous burden of 
armament, and if you really want to better 
the living standards of the Russian people 
and of the common people everywhere, we 
are ready to talk business—but no nonsense.” 

Because of our previous experience— 
when we disarmed and Russia did not when 
we tried to help restore a war-torn world 
only to have the Soviet dictators do every- 
thing to block recovery—it would be folly 
for us to disarm hastily again. 

Russia respects might and tough dealings. 

The reason my European friends like 
Kennan is because they regard him as a 
sophisticated diplomat. 

They are hopeful that Kennan, backed as 
he now is by growing scientific military 
strength, may be able before too long to 
pave the way for tough and realistic dealings 
with the Russians. 

If he fails to produce beneficial results 
the stigma for what follows would rest 
clearly on Stalin and not on the United 
States, 

This in itself would be important because 
one of the questions I was asked most fre- 
quently in Europe was: “Why does America 
want war?” 

Exclusive in Saturday’s Daily News: The 
Allies may now hold the advantage in the 
cold war. America has some aces in the 
hole. Stalin may be the one who is quaking. 


[From the Chicago Daily News of June 21, 
1952] 


New Factors Swinc Corp War PENDULUM 
Towarp Our Sme—ALires Have SOME 
Tricks THAT PROBABLY FURROW STALIN’S 
Brow 

(By Basil L. Walters) 
We are in the critical stage of the cold 
war and the advantage may well be passing 
into our hands. 


These developments could well “terrorize” 
Stalin: 


1. Development of the science of “seeding 
clouds” with dry ice to cause rain. Russia’s 
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principal farm area gets most of its rain 
from the Atlantic. 

If clouds could be robbed of their rain be- 
fore they reach Russia, that nation’s farm 
lands might be transformed into desert in- 
side of 5 years. 

Cloud seeding would not be an effective 
weapon against America. This continent 
gets its rain from several different ocean 
masses. 

2. Development by American scientists of 
“baby” atom bombs. “Baby” atom bombs, 
packing punches ranging from the power of 
500 tons of TNT up to one-quarter the power 
of the Hiroshima bomb, have been fired suc- 
cessfully in Nevada. 

If these baby atom bombs can be delivered 
in a shell or rocket to produce an explosion 
limited to a military objective, the Allies 
have a fighting chance of holding the Red 
army east of the Rhine and of finally defeat- 
ing it in the field. 

8. Increasing awareness in Euorpe that 
local Communists are the tools of Moscow 
adds strength to nationalist movements, 
Some of these might swing to dicatorships 
of the Mussolini type. 

Strong-arm tactics, still under parlia- 
mentary control, are being used against the 
Communists in Italy and France. 

Tough police, carefully screened to elimi- 
nate Communists, are used against the Reds. 

One of the most effective developments 
against mobs is the use of red dye in water 
shot from high pressure fire hose into mobs, 
This ruins clothes and dyes the skin of 
rioters so they can be traced after the mob 
has dispersed. 

4. There are increasing signs that all is not 
one big happy family behind the iron cur- 
tain, particularly in satellite countries. Par- 
ticularly are there indications that Russia 
is hesitating over the loyalty to Russia of the 
East German army. 

Europe has great faith in American indus- 
trialists. This leads to confidence that mass 
production of this “baby” atomic weapon will 
greatly reduce the terror threat of Stalin's 
foot slogging army. 

The Russians eventually will be able to 
make tactical atomic bombs. 

Published reports of English intelligence, 
however, doubt the Soviets could pile up 
enough for battlefield use within the next 
7 years. 

Even when the Russians get some “baby” 
bombs in their arsenals, the Americans with 
a head start and with better mass production 
skill should retain an outstanding lead. 

Emergence of the “baby” bomb that can be 
used for concentrated attacks on massed 
troops in battle means the tactics and train- 
ing of the Red army must be radically re- 
vised, the London Express believes. 

“Stalin will surely have to abandon the 
principle that the Red army has so many 
men that it can afford to accept all the cas- 
ualties the Allies could inflict and keep on 
advancing,” Chapman Pincer wrote in that 
paper. 

“Speed of movement might be an answer 
but Russia has not yet developed the indus- 
trial capacity and steel to produce the neces- 
sary vehicles. 

“The United States tests showed that heavy 
tanks should be easily countered by atomic 
attack. They are too slow to take evasive 
action and their thick armor does not pro- 
tect the crew from penetrating atom rays. 

“By mass producing conventional weapons 
too quickly after the last war, Stalin may 
have made the strategic blunder of doing too 
much too soon. 

“Big numbers seem to fascinate Stalin— 
thousands of planes, tanks, and guns—mil- 
lions under arms. But defense research is 
now moving so quickly that numbers can 
give a dangerously false sense of security. 

“Stalin nas tremendous superiority in 


numbers of men and existing weapons, as 
Hitler had. 
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“But the Allies have never let up in de- 
fense research. They have a clear lead over 
the Russians in the development of many 
new weapons which could soon be put into 
production. 

“Even Russia's 300 submarines may be out 
of date. 

“The Allies have recently developed effec- 
tive devices for detecting submarines at long 
range. And the baby atom bomb can be 
fitted into a super depth charge which could 
open up any submarine in a wide area. 

“With so much against me, I should aban- 
don the hope of dominating the world by 
strong-arm methods in my lifetime if I were 
Joref Stalin.” 

The foregoing quotation from one of the 
largest circulation newspapers in Europe may 
be overly optimistic. 

But even so, it is significant because it 
reflects a growing feeling of confidence that 
Stalin’s army has lost some of its terror and 
pressure value. 

Europe has been cautious about use of 
the gigantic atom bomb against cities. Un- 
til now Stalin has never rated the atomic 
bomb as a war-winning weapon. A few fiat- 
tened cities, he reasoned, would not win a 
war. 

The big bomb, he argued, could not be 
used tactically to stop the advance of the 
Red army. 

The emergence of the miniature bomb, use 
of which would be confined to the battlefield, 
changes the picture. 

There is some reason to believe that in 
addition to the thinking that the Russian 
dictators are doing about military strategy 
they are studying the necessity of revising 
their political thinking. 

Russia, which some years ago blocked real- 
istic talks on atom-bomb control, is expected 
now to seek some such control. 

The Allies, leading from strength, must be 
ready to talk peace. The burden of proving" 
sincerity is on the Russians. 


Implementation of Appropriation 
Committee Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, having 
received consent to do so, I insert in the 
Recorp a portion of the Committee on 
Appropriations’ report on House Joint 
Resolution 493: 


The Commitee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the House Joint Resolu- 
tion No, 493, making a supplemental appro- 
priation for the legislative branch, reports 
the same to the House with recommenda- 
tion that the resolution be passed. 

There has been recurring discussion of the 
method of conducting studies and investiga- 
tions by the Committee on Appropriations 
and there has been from time to time con- 
siderable d'ssatisfaction expressed. Many 
worth-while results have been obtained 
through former procedures and it is the con- 
sidered judgment of many members of the 
committee that the reductions in the 
buaget—which is the end product sought by 
the -ommittee, no matter what methods may 
be used—have been as much as could have 
been obtained under any circumstances, 
However, there is an urgent demand for a 
change in methods and for some months 
various proposals have been considered. 

On May 15, 1952, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations adopted Committee Resolution 
No. 10 as follows: 


“COMMITTEE RESOLUTION NO. 10 


“Resolved, That it shall be the policy of the 
Appropriations Committee that the pro- 
grams and budget estimates of each depart- 
ment or agency shall be inspected and 
checked by investigators of the Appropria- 
tions Committee each year and the appro- 
priate subcommittee may direct the particu- 
lar phases to which special attention shall be 
given.” 

Subsequent to the adoption of this resolu- 
tion, discussions have continued among the 
members of the committee and it has now 
been determined to provide additional staff 
to include such investigators, analysts, ac- 
countants, or other expert personnel as may 
be necessary, and the Committee on Appro- 
priations, on July 2, 1952, adopted Commit- 
tee Resolution No. 11, as follows: 

“Resolved, That in order to carry out the 
policy established by Committee Resolution 
No. 10, by Mr. WHITTEN, adopted on May 15, 
1952, the following procedure is hereby 
adopted: 

“The chairman shall appoint (in addition 
to such number of clerical assistants as may 
be required) not less than 20, and such addi- 
tional numbers as may be from time to time 
required, persons with such qualifications as 
investigators, analysts, etc., as he may deem 
appropriate to conduct studies, investiga- 
tions, and surveys in accordance with the 
provisions of this resolution. 

“The chairman shall assign such employees 
to make investigations, studies, and surveys 
for each subcommittee as may be necessary 
to meet the wishes of such subcommittee. 

“Written reports of all such investigations, 
studies, and surveys conducted during each 
year shall be made to the appropriate sub- 
committee by the 3d day of January each 
year, but special written reports may be made 
from time to time as may be necessary to 
advise the subcommittee as to matters re- 
quiring early attention. Such subcommittee 
shall publish such factual information con- 
tained in such reports as may be made public 
compatibly with the national interest and 
security as soon as may be practicable for use 
of the membership of the House. 

“The ranking minority members of each 
subcommittee, with the approval of chair- 
man of the committee, is authorized to ap- 
point a clerk-stenographer at a basic salary 
of $2,400 per annum, 

“The chairman is authorized and directed 
to introduce, and seek immediate enactment 
thereof, a joint resolution appropriating the 
sum of $500,000 for the fiscal year 1953 for 
the purposes of this resolution.” 

A Director of Studies and Investigations 
has already been appointed and will proceed 
immediately to recruit the necessary person- 
nel. He will consult with the various sub- 
committees, find out what their desires are, 
and make every effort to furnish such infor- 
mation and assistance as they may wish. 


Tribute to Secretary John W. Snyder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
a recent news item I noted a reference 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
John W. Snyder, in a report of two man- 
agement studies of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue as well as a report on the 
progress of the President’s Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1952. 

I requested a copy of the letter men- 
tioned by Secretary Snyder, and which 
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was sent to him by Mr. T. D. Morris, a 
member of the firm of Cresap, McCor- 
mick & Paget, management engineers 
who reported on the progress and action 
being taken by Secretary Snyder to carry 
out President Truman’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1952. 

This letter is a splendid tribute to Sec- 
retary Snyder, a tribute he richly de- 
serves, and I herewith include this letter 
as a part of my remarks: 


Cresap, McCormick & PAGET, 
New York, N. F., June 23, 1952. 
Hon. JoHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SECRETARY SNYDER: I think it timely 
and fitting to write you concerning the ob- 
servations of myself and the associates of 
Cresap, McCormick & Paget who participated 
in two management studies of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue which were initiated in 
the fall of 1948. ‘These studies, as you know, 
were completed in August 1949, and recently 
my services were contracted for to report on 
the progress and action being taken to carry 
out the President's Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1952. 

Iam attaching a detailed statement regard- 
ing the outlook for continuing improvement 
in the Bureau of Internal Revenue based 
upon our current observations and the con- 
tacts made during the conduct of the two 
management studies of the Bureau. There- 
fore, I will not attempt in this covering 
letter to comment on any of the details of 
the progress in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, other than to say that an excellent job 
is being done, and that the challenge which 
the reorganization poses to the personnel of 
the Treasury and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is second to none in the Federal 
Government, possibly surpassing in the de- 
tails of its effectuation the unification of the 
military services. 

I want to pass on to you personally our 
feeling that the results being obtained in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue are in large 
measure attributable to the fine leadership 
which you and other capable Treasury per- 
sonnel have given, and to the enlightened use 
which you have made of outside specialists, 
both in and outside of Government. 

My firm is inded proud to have shared in 
planning these improvements and is con- 
vinced that under the continued leadership 
and interest which has been displayed by you 
and other officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, a record will be made in which all 
personnel of the Treasury Department can 
take equal pride. 

Very truly yours, 
T. D. Morais, 
Partner. 


United States Jaycees Back Miller 
Power Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to ad- 
vise my colleagues of how gratifying it 
was to learn that the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce at the 
close of its convention in Dallas, Tex., 
last week adopted a resolution which 
was originated by the Jayeees of Lock- 
port, N. Y., my home town, calling for 
the private-enterprise development of 
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the Niagara River electric power poten- 
tialities as provided in the Capehart- 
Miller bill. ‘The Jaycees should be high- 
ly complimented on the sincere untiring 
efforts devoted by their organization all 
over the United States in the interest 
and welfare of the people of our great 
country. 

There follows an article relating to 
the subject matter as it appeared in the 
June 30, 1952, edition of the Lockport 
(N. L.) Union Sun and Journal: 


UNITED STATES JAYCEES BACK MILLER POWER 
BL 


The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at the close of its convention in 
Dallas last week, adopted a resolution which 
was originated by the Lockport Jaycees call- 
ing for the private enterprise development 
of the Niagara River electric power poten- 
tialities. It was one of three resolutions 
passed. 

The resolution, advocating the passage in 
Congress of the Capehart-Miller bill, was 
presented to the New York State Chamber 
of Commerce at its convention in James- 
town last month and won the Baron L. 
Parker Memorial Trophy for outstanding 
promotion of the free-enterprise system. 

In turn the New York State Jaycees took 
the resolution to Dallas and presented it to 
the United States group. 

The bill said that Government handling 
of the proposed project would cost $350,000,- 
000 and would in turn necessitate Federal, 
State, and local taxes estimated at $23,000,- 
000 annually. 

“Private enterprise is now ready, willing, 
and able to expend the estimated $350,000,- 
000 needed * * * through the invest- 
ment of private capital,” without placing 
“another unnecessary burden on the tax- 
payer,” the resolution said. 

The passage of the Lockport-born resolu- 
tion was the second honor given the city 
during the convention, Earlier in the week 
the Lockport Jaycees captured second prize 
in the Americanism judging. 

Attending the convention from here were 
Howard W. Merrill; Tunis E. Barhite, Jr.; 
William Schomers; and Robert H. Benton. 


Harriman and Yalta—Fact, Not Fantasy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF R@PRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently was inserted in the RECORD a 
resolution adopted by the Republican 
County Committee of Orange County, 
N. Y., concerning Mr. Averell Harriman 
and the Yalta Conference. This resolu- 
tion contained a great deal of misin- 
formation and it is with great pleasure 
that, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I herewith include a resolution 
adopted by the Democratic County Com- 
mittee of Orange County, N. Y., which 
very effectively answers the former reso- 
lution. The appended resolution was 
adopted unanimously at the meeting 
held at Goshen, N. L., on June 26, 1952. 
It speaks for itself: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY ORANGE COUNTY DEM- 
OCRATIC COMMITTEE, GOSHEN, N. Y., JUNE 
26, 1952 
Whereas a defeated and discredited former 

Republican Congressman from this district, 


a sometime resident of Dutchess County and 
Queens County, presented a patently false 
and scurrilous resolution to the Orange 
County Republican Committee here 3 weeks 
ago; and 

Whereas this distorted resolution per- 
verted many historical facts and grossly li- 
beled and maligned one of Orange County’s 
foremost citizens, a great patriot and devoted 
public servant, Averell Harriman, the lead- 
ing contender for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination; and 

Whereas Mr. Harriman, an eminent and 
successful business executive, unselfishly 
turned to public service and represented the 
United States as its Ambassador to Russia in 
the critical war years, and attended all of 
the wartime Big Three Conferences; and 

Whereas it was the primary objective of 
the American Government at these confer- 
ences to save the lives of as many American 
boys as possible by (1) keeping the Soviet 
Army as an effective fighting force against 


Hitler, and (2) encouraging the Soviet Union. 


to joint the war against Japan as soon as 
possible; and 

Whereas throughout the war President 
Roosevelt consistently attempted to 
strengthen the position of the Chinese Na- 
tional Government (Chiang Kai-shek’s) and 
to obtain the support of that Government 
by the Soviet Union, which is evidenced by 
the provision in the Yalta declaration that 
China was to retain full sovereignty in Man- 
churia and that the agreements concerning 
China would require the concurrence of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang. This policy reached its 
successful culmination in the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance signed by the Soviet 
Union and the Chinese National Govern- 
ment on August 24, 1945; 

Whereas the Yalta Conference was held in 
early 1945 shortly after American forces had 
landed on the Island of Luzon in the Phil- 
ippines, but before the Iwo Jima, Borneo, 
and Chinese campaigns, and more than 5 
months before the first atom bomb test 
explosion. At that time, our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff estimated it would take 18 months 
after the fall of Germany to defeat Japan. 
They were anxious to have Russia in the 
far eastern war before the bloody invasion 
of Japan's home islands planned for No- 
vember 1945; and 

Whereas in their joint declaration on lib- 
erated Europe, Stalin joined Roosevelt and 
Churchill in agreeing to restore sovereignty 
and full democratic rights of self govern- 
ment to the occupied countries. He was 
pledged to “the earliest possible establish- 
ment through free elections of governments 
responsive to the will of the people.” They 
mutually promised to work for peace, secu- 
rity, freedom, and world order under law; 
and 

Whereas if Stalin has honored the com- 
mitments he made at Yalta, Eastern Europe 
would be free today, there would be no 
war in Korea, there probably would not be 
a Communist China, and the United Na- 
tions would be a truly effective organiza- 
tion for world security: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Orange County Demo- 
cratic Committee, That we express our com- 
plete trust and confidence in the patriotism 
and integrity of Averell Harriman, a man 
who has dedicated his life to fighting for 
the best interests of America and against 
totalitarianism of both the right and the 
left, that we consider the actions taken at 
Tehran and Yalta as entirely justified and 
necessary for the victorious and rapid con- 
clusion of World War II, that Hamilton Fish, 
Rip van Winkle, and their fellow Hudson 
River Republicans would be well advised to 
wake up and argue from facts and not from 
delusion and fantasy. 
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Secretary of Agriculture Brannan Com- 
pletely Refutes Charge That the Com- 
modity Market for Corn, Wheat, and 
Soybeans Was Artificially Depressed in 
1948 by the Democratic Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. POLK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most baseless charges that has come to 
my attention during the present political 
campaign is that the commodity market 
for corn, wheat, and soybeans was arti- 
ficially depressed in 1948 by the Demo- 
cratic administration for political pur- 
poses to the detriment of American 
farmers. 

This is such a baseless charge and so 
ridiculous on its face that it probably 
need not be dignified by an answer. 
Nevertheless, in view of the well estab- 
lished fact that the Democratic admin- 
istrations during the past 20 years have 
done more to benefit farmers and 
American agriculture generally than all 
former administrations combined, I be- 
lieve the true facts in this case should 
be presented to the House of Representa- 

ves. 

I shall refer to five pieces of docu- 
mentary evidence: 

First. A letter of June 27, 1952, from 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan. 

Second. A brief summary from the 
Office of the Secretary dated June 26, 
1952, to document facts that such a de- 
velopment did not occur and that large 
crops and other factors were responsible 
for certain farm price declines in 1948. 

Third. Review of factors affecting 
farm prices during 1948. 

Fourth. What the trade and trade 
publications were saying in 1948. 

Fifth. Review of Commodity Credit 
Corporation storage authority and the 
effect of restrictions placed on it in 1948. 

May I call your particular attention to 
the quotations from commodity broker- 
age houses and trade journals during 
the period when farm prices were drop- 
ping and to the Secretary's comment: 

If the Government was acting to depress 
the market at this time, these people who are 
daily in the market, above all others, would 


have been aware of it and would have vocifer- 
ously spoken forth. 


The matters referred to follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 27, 1952. 
Hon. James G. POLK, 
House of Representatives, 

Dear Jim: I think you will be interested 
in the attached material which has been 
prepared in response to the often-repeated 
charge that the commodity market for corn, 
wheat, and soybeans was artificially de- 
pressed in 1948 by the Democratic adminis- 
tration for political purposes to the detri- 
ment of the American farmers. I believe 
the document completely refutes these 
charges coming now for the first time in 4 
years. 
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I take the liberty of suggesting that if 
you do not have an opportunity to read the 
whole document that you will be especially 
interested in the quotations from commodity 
brokerage houses and trade journals appear- 
ing on pages 8-16. It seems to me that if 
the Government was acting to depress the 
market at this time these people who are 
daily in the market, above all others, would 
have been aware of it and would have vocif- 
erously spoken forth. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLIE BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, June 26, 1952. 

In view of recent charges that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture deliberately drove down 
prices of farm commodities prior to the 1948 
presidential election to influence the elec- 
tion, Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan today issued the following state- 
ment to document facts that such a develop- 
ment did not occur and that large crops and 
other factors were responsible for certain 
farm price declines in 1948; 


“SUMMARY 


“First, there was a downward trend in farm 
prices in the summer and fall months of 
1948 in conformity with the general post- 
war decline in farm and other commodity 
prices which began more than a year before 
the November elections of 1948 and con- 
tinued for more than a year thereafter. 
These downward price trends were recog- 
nized and anticipated by the private grain 
trade in the futures market months in ad- 
vance of the harvest season, 

“The price of corn, the major commodity 
involved, fell from $2.02 a bushel in July to 
$1.21 in November of 1948 under pressure of 
an oncoming crop which was the largest on 
record, and about 53 percent larger than the 
previous year's crop. 

“Second, the Department did a vigorous 
job, within its limited authority, of sup- 
porting farm prices to cushion the postwar 
price declines during the fall of 1948. 

“For example, the beginning date for price 
support on corn was moved up from Decem- 
ber 1 to October 1 for the first time in order 
to help bolster corn prices. 

“CCC price support commitments (loans 
inventories and purchase agreements) from 
August through November 1948 totaled near- 
ly $2,000,000,000, chiefly for placing new 
crops under loan. 

“Any farmer who could find storage was 
given price support, a significant fact which 
the charges completely ignore. 

“The Department was active throughout 
the country in helping farmers to acquire 
adequate storage facilities, even though the 
CCC itself was prohibited from acquiring 
such facilities. 

“The Administration warned before and at 
the time the CCC charter was amended that 
the ban on acquiring storage facilities would 
cripple the price support program. 

“Third, the severe storage restrictions im- 
posed in 1948 on CCC were the major in- 
fluences operating with the supply and de- 
mand situation to depress the market. CCC 
could not acquire or lease sites for grain 
bins, including new sites for bins already 
owned by the Corporation, and could not 
acquire or lease any facility, including grain 
bins for the storage of commodities deliv- 
ered to it under its price-support programs, 
Furthermore, CCC could not acquire grain 
bins for resale to farmers for the storage 
of agricultural commodities under the loan 
program and could not, for the purpose of 
financing the construction of grain bins, 
make loans to farmers upon the security of 
bins which became attached to and a part 
of the realty. 

In fact, none of the storage programs be- 
ginning in 1949, soon after the ban was elim- 


inated, could have been carried out in 1948 
when the ban was in effect. 

“The House committee which corrected the 
charter in 1949 had this to say about the 
effect of the storage ban: ‘Restrictions con- 
tained in section 4 (h) of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act approved 
in June 1948 prohibited the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from taking any effec- 
tive action toward alleviating the storage de- 
ficiencies, and would prevent it from doing 
so in the future The Senate com- 
mittee made a similar declaration. 

“Fourth, the market experts in the pri- 
vate grain trade and their trade journals at- 
tributed grain price movements in 1948 to 
the very optimistic crop prospects as the ma- 
jor factor affecting the market. They also 
called attention to the price depressing in- 
fluence of statements by Republican leaders 
attacking the Government’s programs for 
stabilizing farm prices. 

“To the best of our knowledge, no one in 
the private trade ever made reference dur- 
ing 1948 to any Government attempts to de- 
press the market, yet they would have been 
the first to detect such an attempt and 
bring it to public notice. In fact, their mar- 
ket comments are all to the contrary.” 


REVIEW oF FACTORS AFFECTING FARM PRICES 
DURING 1948 


The downward movement of farm prices 
during the summer and fall of 1948 was a 
part of the general postwar decline in farm 
prices which began almost a year before the 
November elections of 1948 and continued 
for more than a year thereafter. Altogether 
average prices received by farmers dropped 
24 percent during this 2-year period, begin- 
ning in January 1948 and extending through 
December 1949. 


THREE MAJOR PRICE BREAKS 


There were three major breaks in prices 
received by farmers during this period. The 
first came in late January and February of 
1948 when grain and livestock prices broke 
sharply. The second occurred in October 
and November, which is when fall-harvested 
crops come piling into the market each year. 
The third occurred in January and early 
February of 1949. 

The same general factors were responsbile 
for the general trend in farm prices all 
through this period. Farm production— 
stimulated by the high-price levels of the 
early postwar period—had reached a record- 
high peak at a time when the world-food 
crisis was easing and when business pres- 
sures in the United States itself were easing. 
United States producers on both the farm 
and industrial fronts had begun to catch 
up with the shortages which had been left 
over from World War II. 

LARGE SUPPLIES BURDENED MARKET 

Wheat production in 1948 was 1,295,000,- 
000 bushels, the second largest wheat crop 
on record, exceeded only by the 1,359,000,000- 
bushel crop of 1947. 

Corn production was up to an all-time 
record of 3,605,000,000 bushels—an increase 
of over 50 percent above the very short crop 
of 2,355,000,000 bushels harvested in 1947. 

Cotton output totaled 14,877,000 bales, 
which meant a substantial increase not only 
in available supplies of cotton but also of 
cottonseed, compared with the 11,857,000 
bales harvested in 1947. 

Oat production was extremely large— 
1,450,000,000 bushels compared with 1,176,- 
000,000 bushels in 1947. 

Barley production was 316,000,000 bushels 
in 1948 compared with 282,000,000 bushels 
in 1947. 

Sorghums for grain totaled 131,000,000 
bushels in 1948 as compared with 93,000,000 
bushels in 1947, 

Soybean production also established what 
was at that time a new record of 227,000,000 
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bushels as compared with a harvest of 186,- 
000,000 bushels for 1947. 

In short, agricultural production in 1948 
was greater than could be absorbed at pre- 
vailing price levels. 


PRIVATE TRADE PREDICTED PRICE DROPS 


Prospects of oversupply were so apparent 
in 1948 that members of the private grain 
trade—who were willing to bet money on 
their Judgment—predicted months in ad- 
vance that grain prices would drop substan- 
tially during the fall months. Their opin- 
ions were reflected not only in trade news 
items (see sec. III), but also in the corn 
futures market at Chicago, which registered 
a sharp decline in July and August in antici- 
pation of a later drop in cash prices. (See 
chart at end.) 


GOVERNMENT INFLUENCES 


Actually, the only way the Department 
could have “rigged” prices in the summer of 
1948 would have been to dump large quanti- 
ties of commodities on the market. But the 
Commodity Credit Corporation had no siz- 
able supplies of commodities to dump, even 
if it had been inclined to contravene its 
assigned duties, 

Because of the war demand and the food 
shortages throughout the world following 
the war, CCC price loans and inventories in 
1948 had been reduced to a postwar low of 
$274,000,000 as of July 31. Nearly two-thirds 
of this amount was tied up in wool and to- 
bacco. 

Far from dumping commodities on the 
market to depress prices, the CCC in the 
period under discussion was engaged in in- 
creasing its inventories in the process of sup- 
porting prices. By December of 1948, the 
placing of new crops under loan, chiefly 
cotton, wheat, corn, and other grains, had 
increased the total of CCC price support 
commitments (loans, inventories, and pur- 
chase agreements) to $2,163,000,000. During 
the 19 months from July 31, 1948, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1950. CCC-owned stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities and price-support com- 
mitments increased to $4,231,000,000. 

Following is a partial list of press releases 
concerning price-support activity which were 
issued in the months prior to the 1948 elec- 
tion: 

March 31, 1948: Hog price supports an- 
nounced through September. 

May 21, 1948: Price support announced 
for 1948 grain crops (wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, grain sorphums) (USDA 1075-1948). 

July 15, 1948: Grain purchase agreements 
offered to farmers (USDA 1479-1948). 

July 20, 1948: 1948 crop corn price sup- 
port program announced (Note: provided 
farm-stored loans only) (USDA 1507-1948). 

August 6, 1948: Farmers urged to increase 
farm storage and use price protection pro- 
grams (USDA 1665-1948). 

August 30, 1948: Soybean prices to be sup- 
ported at $2.18 a bushel (USDA 1821-1948). 

September 8, 1948: Soybean purchase 
agreement program announced (USDA 
1895-1948). 

September 21, 1948: Farmers to get loans 
on farm-stored and warehouse-stored soy- 
beans (initial warehouse storage loan pro- 
gram) (USDA 1994-1948). 

September 30, 1948: Corn loan and pur- 
chase agreement rates announced for 1948 
crop (new feature—loans available from 
harvest instead of having to wait until De- 
cember 1, as in previous years) (USDA 
2063-1948). 

October 1, 1948: Hog price supports an- 
nounced through March 1949 (USDA 
2078-1948). 

One of the most significant price support 
actions of the period was the one announced 
September 30, which moved up the avail- 
ability date for corn loans from December 1 
to October 1, 1948—the first year loans were 
made available so early. As a result of this 
action, farmers were able to place more than 
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4,500,000 bushels of corn under price sup- 
port just before the 1948 elections. 


PRICE SUPPORT CHECKED PRICE DECLINES 


All these facts add up to one conclusion: 
During the period when the Department 
was allegedly depressing market prices, it 
actually was busily engaged in supporting 
farm prices. 

CCC price-support and related activities 
during 1948 and 1949 were strong factors in 
cushioning the postwar decline in farm 
prices. This can be illustrated by a com- 
parison of the behavior of farm prices in a 
similar situation following World War I. In 
that case, farm prices dropped following the 
end of world food shortages by over 50 per- 
cent within the 12-month period from May 
1920 into May 1921. But following World 
War II, prices dropped only half as much 
over twice as long a period—a fact which 
illustrates the effectiveness of the price sup- 
port programs. 

PRICE FACTORS FOR SPECIFIC CROPS 


Following is a discussion of the important 
factors in the price situation for 1948 crops 
of corn, wheat, and soybeans. This discus- 
sion is based chiefly on statements released 
at the time and includes accounts of the 
Department's activities with respect to the 
various crops. 

Corn 


Corn is the Nation’s key crop and princi- 
pal feed grain. As such, it is one of the most 
important factors affecting the behavior of 
the grain market as a whole. This was es- 
pecially true in 1948, 

Changes in corn prices during 1948 were 
typical of changes that occur in a year when 
corn production increases sharply from the 

g year. The 1948 corn crop was 53 
percent larger than the small 1947 crop, and 
the largest on record. Total feed concentrate 
supplies increased 26 percent and supplies 
per animal unit increased 21 percent. 

This marked increase in feed supplies 
caused prices of corn to drop about 40 per- 
cent from July to November 1948. This drop, 
however, was about in line with declines in 
previous years when corn production in- 
creased rapidly. For example, under similar 
circumstances, corn prices dropped 35 per- 
cent from July to November 1946, 59 percent 
from July to November 1937, and 32 percent 
from July to November 1935. 

The Department predicted the drop in corn 
prices as early as May 1948. The May issue of 
The Demand and Price Situation, published 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
contained the following statement: “Pros- 
pects for feed grains so far this season are 
much better than in the early months of 
1947. Favorable weather this summer and 
fall probably would result in at least the 
‘usual decline in prices of oats and barley this 
summer and more than the usual drop in 
corn prices next fall.” 

For the month of August, the average clos- 
ing price for December corn futures at Chi- 
cago was $1.43 per bushel, even though the 
average price received by farmers was $1.91 
as of August 15. By October 15, the average 
price received by farmers had declined to 
$1.38 per bushel. 

This decline carried corn prices under the 
price-support level, at which farmers could 
obtain loans or enter into purchase-agree- 
ment contracts. The price-support level for 
the 1948 corn crop, United States average 
basis, was $1.44 per bushel. The fact that 3 
record volume of 551,000,000 bushels of corn 
was placed under price support would indi- 
cate that corn prices were given significant 
support by the corn loan and purchase agree- 
ment program. 

In years of comparatively large production, 
or low demand, corn prices generally have 
fallen below the price-support level at har- 
yest time. For example, corn prices were 
under the support level during the early fall 
months not only in 1948 but also in 1949 
and 1950. This is to be expected in years 


when corn supplies are relatively plentiful, 
since corn placed under loans must be stored 
by farmers until the following summer or 
fall, before being delivered to CCC. Carry- 
ing the corn involves some risk to farmers 
as well as costs of storage. Corn at harvest 
time is also of higher moisture content and 
sells at a discount under the price of corn 
that is dried out to the grade No. 3 or better 
standard on which CCC loans are based, As 
in the 1938-39 season, corn prices remained 
under the support level throughout the 
1948-49 season. The fact that prices con- 
tinued below the loan during the latter half 
of the season reflected general weakness in 
commodity markets, especially in February 
1949, and the prospects for another large corn 
crop coming on in the fall of 1949. 

The big supplies of corn and other feed 
grains in 1948 came at a time when livestock 
numbers were at a postwar low, following 
the short feed supply in 1947-48. Livestock 
numbers began increasing in the 1948-49 
season, and increased to 1951-52. Corn 
prices, however, remained at a low level until 
1950, when prospects for smaller feed grain 
production and increasing livestock numbers 
indicated a less favorable feed balance for 
livestock producers. Corn prices had ad- 
vanced above the support level by the close 
of the 1949-50 season, and average above the 
support in 1950-51, 

The problem of storing the record corn 
crop of 1948 fell heaviest on farmers. Corn 
placed under price support had to be stored 
in farm cribs until the summer or fall of 
the following year. The CCC began taking 
delivery of 1948 corn in the summer of 1949 
and delivery continued into the early part 
of 1950. A total of 378,000,000 bushels was 
delivered to CCC in that period ,and 115,000,- 
000 bushels were resealed on farms under the 
reseal program. The increase in storage ca- 
pacity provided by CCC and the increase in 
farm storage capacity during 1949 and 1950 
was an additional factor in easing the burden 
of large corn stocks. 

Wheat 

Despite a record large crop of wheat in 
1947, prices of wheat in that marketing sea- 
son, stimulated by world food shortages and 
extremely short supplies of corn, reached the 
record high level of $2.81 per bushel in 
January 1948. The season average price re- 
ceived by farmers was $2.29 per bushel. This 
was 46 cents per bushel above the national 
average price-support level for the 1947 crop. 

Prospects for the 1948 crop of winter wheat 
were good and improved almost continuously 
from December 1947 through July 1948. 

The world food situation had begun to ease 
somewhat in the spring of 1948. The new 
crops of feed grains were expected to ease 
the tight feed situation. When the 1948 
crop started to market in volume, prices de- 
clined to around the $2 level and remained 
there during most of the marketing season. 
The season average price received by farmers 
was $1.99 per bushel, 1 cent below the na- 
tional average loan rate of $2. 

Prices for wheat would have been some- 
what lower had it not been for the price-sup- 
port program and heavy movement into ex- 
port which helped to relieve the tight storage 
situation. 

Wheat producers placed 254,000,000 bushels 
of wheat under loan and made out purchase 
agreements covering 113,000,000 bushels. Of 
these amounts 215,000,000 bushels of the loan 
wheat and 68,000,000 bushels of purchase- 
agreement wheat were delivered to the CCC. 

Soybeans 

Prices for the 1947 crop of soybeans were 
at record high levels. Prices received by 
farmers for this crop at $3.34 per bushel were 
$1.30 above the 1947 price-support level and 
78 cents higher than the price received for 
the 1946 crop. These high prices were largely 
the result of the fact that supplies of fats 
and oils were extremely tight in relation to 
world requirements. Strong demand for oil- 
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seed meals was also a strengthening factor in 
prices of soybeans. 

Prices of soybeans fell sharply in February 
1948 but recovered a major part of the crop 
in the spring and early summer. 

Production of soybeans in October 1948 was 
estimated at 18 percent above the previous 
year and a record. Production of cottonseed 
was estimated at 31 percent greater than in 
1947 and larger than any year since 1937. 
Mainly as a result of these production in- 
creases, prices of soybeans fell sharply and 
prices received by producers for 1948 crop 
beans averaged $2.27 per bushel. This was 
more than $1 less than for the 1947 crop but 
still 9 cents higher than the 1948 price-sup- 
port level of $2.18. 

of soybeans, including the bean 
equivalent of oil exported, amounted to 54,- 
000,000 bushels, 39,000,000 bushels more than 
in any previous year. 

Producers of soybeans placed nearly 7,000,. 
000 bushels of 1948 crop soybeans under loan 
and made out purchase agreements for about 
4,000,000 bushels. Of this total, about 10,- 
500,000 bushels were delivered to CCC, 


WHAT THE TRADE AND TRADE PUBLICATIONS 
Were SAYING IN 1948 


Even before the crops were harvested, fu- 
tures markets were forecasting lower prices 
for the new grain crops to be harvested in 
the summer and fall of 1948. Prices of fu- 
tures representing the new crop were below 
the prices of old-crop futures and cash 
prices for old-crop grain. The chart of corn 
prices shows that the December future, the 
first new-crop future, was far below cash 
prices in the spring and declined further 
with promising new crop prospects from 
July on. 


FAVORABLE NEW CROP PROSPECTS 


Corn futures prices began to fall on Satur- 
day, July 3, and Tuesday, July 6,1948. News 
ticker items, press accounts, and brokerage 
firm letters from July on were filled with 
favorable crop news, of which the following 
excerpts, arranged chronologically, are typi- 
cal: 

Lamson Bros. & Co., July 1: “Optimistic 
reports continue to come through regarding 
the new corn crop and the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation in a report covering 
the principal growing areas of the Middle 
West said that one of the country’s largest 
corn crops is in the making and that the 
crop might be a record one since acreage 
planted to corn is substantially larger in 
many areas than earlier anticipated, notably 
in Iowa.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, July 1, also cited this 
report, and included the following: ::: 
increased corn acreage and progress of the 
crop to date point to a decided easing of the 
tight corn situation, resulting from last 
year’s subnormal yield.” 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 6: 
“General liquidation by longs centering in 
corn futures and brought on by glowing crop 
reports resulted in sharply lower grain mar- 
kets Saturday.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, July 6: “Prospective 
corn crop of 3,137,000,000 bushels or within 
about 112,000,000 bushels of the record crop 
Taised in 1946 was estimated last Saturday 
by C. M. Galvin with James E. Bennett & 
Co. Last year's production amounted to 
2,400,952,000 bushels. The statistician raised 
his winter wheat estimate from 826,708,000 
bushels on June 1, to present outlook of 907,- 
463,000 bushels.” 

Uhimann Grain Co., July 8: “In corn the 
crop outlook is about perfect and the Iowa 
State Report claimed that cornfields were 
showing a uniform deep green color and 
that there were practically no drowned-out 
spots.” 

Lamson Bros. & Co., July 8: “Secretary of 
the Iowa Department of Agriculture said 
that considering all crops in all areas of that 
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State, it is doubtful whether the outlook has 
ever been better at this time of the year.” 

Daniel F. Rice & Co., July 8: “Corn was 
the major target of bearish forces during 
the past week. The brilliant new crop 
prospect weighed heavily against the price 
level and broke the slim supports upon which 
it had been resting. September corn still 
appears to be, despite the sharp break, the 
most overpriced contract on the board. 
It cannot help but be influenced by the new 
crop.“ 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 10: 
“Continued fine growing weather and ex- 
pected bearish official crop forecast prompted 
general long liquidation of corn futures 
and prices broke sharply to lowest levels in 
several months.” 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, July 14, 
citing a report of the Baldwin Elevator Co. 
of Decatur on the corn prospect: “It is mak- 
ing phenomenal growth—excellent—boom- 
ing—glowing. Everything favorable can 
be said without too much exaggeration.” 

Uhlmann Grain Co., July 14: “The Iowa 
weekly crop bulletin points out that the 
hot weather in the past week continued to 
force crop development and that corn and 
Soybeans made excellent progress although 
there was probably some shrinkage in oats. 
The Wabash Railroad released a crop re- 
port as of July 9, in which they stated that 
along their road corn in Iowa showed good 
growth and development and is knee high 
or better. For Illinois, they report growing 
conditions ideal; plant has made splendid 
growth. Indiana, while weather conditions 
have been favorable, some fields had become 
weedy due to rains and inability to culti- 
vate.” 

Daniel F. Rice and Co., July 22: “Erratic 
movements in the volatile July corn contract 
tended to give a false impression of strength 
to a fundamentally weak corn market. But 
the contortions in the July should not hide 
the very real fact that the largest corn crop 
in history is in the making. The true size 
of this year’s crop has as yet to be really 
appreciated.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, July 26: “All deliveries 
of corn, most deliveries of oats and wheat 
sold off to new lows for the day. Dealings 
were moderately active. Selling reflected 
private advices of favorable crop prospects. 
Weakness in corn touched off selling in the 
balance of the list.” 

Uhlmann Grain Co., July 29: “The heav- 
lest rains occurred in portions of Nebraska 
and Iowa, and the forecast is for a rather 
showery condition for tonight and Friday, 
which should benefit corn further. Under 
the circumstances, there seems to be some 
bearish sentiment even in the new crop 
corn deliveries.” 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, August 5: 
“Heavy selling of wheat and corn futures 
followed release of a bearish private crop 
report.” 

Daniel F. Rice & Co., August 5: “Unrelieved 
congestion of small grains and an ever- 
brighter promise of a fabulous corn crop 
joined hands to promote sharply lower prices 
for all grains during the past fortnight. Lat- 
est private crop estimates suggest over 
1,200,060,000 bushels of wheat, 3,500,000,000 
bushels of corn, and approximately 1,500,000,- 
000 bushels of oats. Total crop of these three 
major grains will tend to run about 6,200,- 
000,000 bushels, as compared to 1947 total for 
same grains of about 5,000,000,000 bushels. 
In this comparison lies the major explana- 
tion of recent price behaviors. 

“Tremendous premiums for cash corn could 
not dispel the threat of the largest corn crop 
in history and, as a result, all futures trended 
lower. This potentially largest crop will face 
a much smaller than normal demand. Ani- 
mal population has shrunk to a low for 
recent years. A large supply of oats and 
other feeds will compete with corn for this 
minimum demand. Action in the futures 
markets suggest that all feed grains are 
attempting to find a natural price level. Ef- 


forts of the Government to thwart such a 
trend may prove futile. 

“Price position of old-crop corn is unten- 
able in face of new-crop prospects and the 
presence of competing grains. Rapid read- 
justments of cash markets to new conditions 
is Hable to occur. September corn offers 
great appeal for sales on any rally from this 
level.” 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, August 11: 
“All deliveries of corn broke to new low 
prices for the season. General selling by 
longs was prompted by continued favorable 
conditions for the crop and materially in- 
creased country offerings of cash corn.” 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, August 17: 
“In a survey of the corn crop J. E. Bennett & 
Co. had a number of reports from Illinois 
points indicating that the corn could hardly 
be any better, and reports from Iowa were 
in similar vein.” 

Daniel F. Rice & Co., September 2: “We 
believe that the full problem facing the grain 
price structure will be realized when the 
new corn crop starts moving to market in 
volume. Present price structure has as yet 
to absorb the shock, and we believe the only 
response can be a lower market structure.” 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, September 
8 (citing Fort Dodge, Iowa, report to J. E. 
Bennett & Co.): “Corn making fine progress. 
Half of it is dented and will be out of frost 
danger by September 15. Decatur and 
Streator, III., report corn is looking fine and 
big yields are in prospect.” 

Daniel F. Rice & Co., September 9: Con- 
trary trends evidenced themselves in the 
corn market. Cash corn and the nearby Sep- 
tember contract engaged themselves on a 
rapid roller-coaster during the week, with 
every sign of acute tightness. New corn de- 
liveries on the other hand consistently 
sagged. The overwhelming size of the new 
crop was the major depressing influence on 
the latter while the paucity of shipments 
kept the cash and September corn in a 
fever.” 

Lamson Bros. & Co., September 24: “This 
year practically no damage is anticipated 
from below-freezing weather because the 
crop is far ahead of normal.” 


GOVERNMENT LOAN AND EXPORT PROGRAMS— 
A SUPPORTING MARKET FACTOR 

Dow-Jones ticker, July 7: “Demand for 
wheat was also credited to commercial deal- 
ers and brokers with flour-mill connections 
along with short covering by traders who sold 
earlier. The buying reflected heavy pur- 
chases of cash wheat by the CCC over the 
holiday week end and expectations of mod- 
erate-sized flour purchases scheduled to be 
made by the PMA overnight.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, July 20: “Wheat again 
resisted pressure reflecting buying by houses 
with flour-mill connections along with some 
covering by local traders. Demand for wheat 
reflected expectations of large export flour 
sales to the PMA and for export, following 
announcement made yesterday of September 
export grain allocations.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, August 10: “Support in 
wheat at the lower level was credited to mills 
against sales of flour to the PMA overnight.” 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, August 11: 
“Despite Government programs to keep 
prices up, there is an absence of confidence 
among buyers, both commercial buyers and 
investors, because of the big crops promised 
this year, in the opinion of Mitchell Hutchins 
& Co.” N 

Lamson Bros. & Co., August 17: “With 
the practically assured bumper wheat and 
oat crops and prospective record corn crop, 
opinion tends more to the belief that com- 
modity prices may drag for a time, and even 
with the Government support program ac- 
tively in force, lack of storage space in both 
terminals and on farms may cause for a time 
at least, lower price levels than were antici- 
pated earlier in the season.” 

Uhlman Grain Co., August 23: “There is 
no doubt in our minds that having raised 
bumper crops of wheat, corn, and oats, not 
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to speak of the splendid agricultural con- 
ditions prevailing elsewhere, we would have 
quite a sharp break in the whole price struc- 
ture except for two factors: One, the heavy 
shipments that are being made to Europe 
and Asia; secondly, the impoundings which 
are bound to take a good deal of grain from 
commercial supplies.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, August 25: “The buy- 
ing which was attracted by recent sharp de- 
clines was also attributed to light market- 
ings, indications that large volume of wheat 
would be placed under the loan along with 
evidence of the need for larger quantities 
of wheat than the CCC is currently buying. 
This latter situation seems to be confirmed 
by recently advanced premiums the agency 
was paying for wheat. The CCC is also 
seeking larger quantities of wheat in the 
Chicago market for shipment to the east to 
meet expanded export goals. Traders also 
were expecting the next export allocation 
will show a large increase over September. 
The strength in wheat disturbed shorts in 
corn.” 

Daniel F. Rice & Co., August 26: “Futures 
markets reflect potential inability of the 
loan to sustain corn prices in the face of the 
largest crop in history. Actual run of new 
corn should force prices down further from 
Present levels. Eventually, Government 
support or not, the price must refiect the 
balance between supply and demand.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, September 1: “There 
was absorption of the bread cereal by flour 
millers against sales of flour to the PMA.” 

Uhlmann Grain Co., September 1: Mean- 
while, our country continues to export very 
heavily, and daily the allocations for the 
October-December quarter are expected. 
But, as we view it, these are not final be- 
cause supplemental quotas have been issued 
right along, so that port facilities are taxed 
to the maximum in order that grains may 
be exported to relieve the interior storage 
congestion. Some authorities are of the 
opinion that later about 1,000,000 tons of 
corn will be allocated for export during the 
quarter mostly to clear during the month 
of December.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, September 16: “Wheat 
was steady and mostly higher. There was 
some buying credited to flour mills, also some 
lifting of hedges against cash wheat sales 
to the CCC.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, September 28: 
“Strength in corn stemmed from a higher 
cash market, the fact that producers are not 
offering supplies in large quantities, and 
trade expectation of early announcement of 
export corn allocations.” 

Uhimann Grain Co., September 30: 
“There was some buying of corn by brok- 
ers with export connections—this may 
have been in anticipation of business to be 
done under the allocation.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, October 20: “There was 
also buying by elevator dealers against cash 
wheat sales to the CCC.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, October 27: “Corn ral- 
ned 1½ to 134 cents from early lows on 
buying credited to commercial dealers 
against reported sales of cash corn to the 
CCC today both at the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports.” 


MARKET SUPPORT IN SEPTEMBER FROM EARLIER 
CORN LOAN DATE 


Chicago Journal of Commerce, August 13: 
“Thomson & McKinnon note that because 
corn loans are oniy available after Decem- 
ber 1, there is a big gap through late Oc- 
tober and November when new crop corn 
will be moving to market locking for storage 
room. They say that export plans suggest 
that the pattern is to rush the best part of 
the season’s wheat exports out by the end 
of the year, reserving shipping facilities 
thereafter for large corn export which they 
say could reach the 200,000,000 bushel total 
mentioned from time to time as a possibili- 
ty.” 
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James E. Bennett & Co., September 14: 


come available to producers at the time of 
harvest rather than the date previously set 
as December 1. There have been quite a 
little short selling on the theory that pro- 
ducers would market their corn as soo. 
as harvested rather than await December 1 


instead of on December 1 as originally an- 
nounced.” 

Daniel F. Rice & Co., September 16: An 
oversold new corn market perked up on re- 
ceipt of the anticipated news that the Gov- 
ernment will enter into loan or purchase 
agreements at harvest time rather than on 
the first of December.” 


EFFECT OF LACK OF STORAGE SPACE 


Despite Government efforts to provide 
crop supports, discounts under loan levels 

developed because of temporary shipping 
and storage congestion 

Dow-Jones ticker, July 12: “A record num- 
ber of wheat-laden boxcars clogged the Kan- 
sas City terminal area this morning as the 
force of a rail embargo began to take full 
effect. An official of the Association of 
American Railroads says over 11,000 cars will 
be in and around that point this morning 
and afternoon. He said 10,100 cars piled up 
in the region Saturday. AAR imposed a ban 
on wheat shipments into Kansas City effec- 
tive Friday midnight, but it was explained 
that the embargo would not be fully ef- 
fective until 48 hours after that deadline.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, July 16: “The Associa- 
tion of American Railroads will ban ship- 
ment of wheat to any storage point in Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, Colorado, Missouri, Oklaho- 
ma, or Texas effective at midnight tonight, 
it was learned. An AAR official disclosed 
the move as intended to prevent the accu- 
mulation of wheat on account of a severe 


Bluffs, Iowa, and East St. Louis, Minois.” 

Uhimann Grain Co., July 30: “We under- 
stand that the Department of Agriculture 
has adopted a policy of preshipment of 
wheat for export owing to the fact that ac- 
cumulations have been heavy, and in some 
places a critical storage shortage has de- 
veloped.” 

Uhlmann Grain Co., August 6: “The Gov- 
ernment apparentiy realizes that conges- 
tion at terminals has been somewhat re- 
sponsible for depressing markets. Undoubt- 
edly, the September allocations, which were 


stepped up in an effort to relieve congestion 
in some of the southwestern markets. II- 
lustrative of this situation, one of our 
friends in the Southwest remarked: ‘At 
worst phase of storage jam, No. 1 ordinary 
hard wheat sold in Kansas City at extreme 
discount of 19 cents a bushel below 1948 loan, 
near a record margin under support point.’” 

Lamson Bros. & Co., August 16: “The Gov- 
ernment is urging farmers to build more 
crib room to take care of the sizable supply 
of corn from this season's anticipated 
bumper crop.” 

Lamson Bros. & Co., September 21: 


corn as present storage is inadequate and 
it is believed that perhaps 500,000,000 bush- 
els of corn will go under loan this year.” 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, September 
29, citing comment by Thomson & McKin- 
non: “Feel that December corn will lose 
ground on May and work toward a full car- 
rving charge. which will be a reflection of 


bidding for storage room, in our opinion 
bound to become a problem equally if not 
greater than experienced in the Southwest 
on wheat. Expect corn users will hold back 
until there has been a complete adjust- 
ment of cash corn to a new crop basis.“ 
Daniel F. Rice & Co., October 21: “Corn 
supplies have shown a persistent increase 
during the week and the price of cash corn 
has weakened as a result. Major source of 
buying in the nearby contracts has come 
from exporters, as an initiation and expan- 
sion of export business was in evidence 

the week. The Government evi- 
dently is determined to keep the market 
clear of burdensome supplies through the 
first run of new crop corn.” 
Chicago Journal of Commerce, October 
80: “Producers are selling corn freely, that 
is producers who have more space than they 
have storage for. Farmers who have crib 
space for the corn they raised are waiting to 
see what the market does and this corn will 
go into the loan program unless prices ad- 
vance sharply from current level. Yester- 
day, No. 2 yellow corn in the spot market 
sold at prices at least 15 cents a bushel be- 
low the loan rate. The huge surpluses at 
the moment are outweighing the potential 
demand.” 


WHAT CAUSED WHEAT PRICES TO FALL IN 
AUGUST 1948? 

The only time in the summer and fall of 
1948 wheat prices fell sharply was August 
19-23. The July 1949 future dropped from 
2061; to 187% cents. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, August 23: 
“Wheat futures showed greatest weakness as 
there was much long liquidation because of 
the further decline in corn and a report that 
leaders in Congress are discussing the ad- 
visability of making the flexible farm support 
program applicable to 1949 crops instead of 
the present mandatory 90 percent of parity 
support measure. 

“Saturday's break in wheat undoubtedly 
has disturbed the trade and the suggestion 
that the 90 percent mandatory support 
might bo withdrawn in favor of one more in 
line with keeping down the cost of food nat- 
urally is of major interest.” 

Dow-Jones ticker, August 23: “Heavy sell- 


son. Liquidation came into all pits at the 
outset and continued throughout the ses- 
sion with buyers backing away from the mare 
ket. News from Washington that some Con- 
gressmen were considering cutting supports 
under farm products in 1949 instead of wait- 
ing until 1950 started the selling move- 
ment.” 

James E. Bennett & Co. August 23: 
“Market continued under the pressure of 
liquidation, with an sepan tack of con- 
fidence on the part of all holders in the 
ability of prices to hold at current levels for 
the immediate future, despite Government 
support. The Government ts about the only 
real support in the market and while the 
CCC continues to buy heavily and much 
wheat is going into the loan, there is little 
to encourege investment buying so long as 
prices continue to decline.” 

Lamson Brothers & Co., August 24: “The 
present law regarding support prices is in 
eect until January 1, 1950, but there has 
been talk from Washington that when Con- 
gress meets in January there might be a 
change in the support prices for the 1949 


Chicago Journal of Commerce, August 25: 
“Representative Crarroan Horeg, the Kansas 
wheat belt chairman of the House Agricul- 
ture Committee, forced congressional accept- 
ance in the last days of the regular session 
of the 1950 deadline for change in price sup- 


guarantee grain producers at least a market 
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of 90 percent of parity for one more year, 
and he is determined to see that the guaran- 
ty stands, 

“Representative Hore won out over Sena- 
tor Roserr A. Tart, the powerful GOP Sen- 
ate leader, who had nerve enough to call for 
lower support prices in a Nebraska grain area 
speech last spring, and Senator Grorce D. 
AIKEN, whose long-range farm bill contained 
the sliding scale support that was originally 
Slated to begin this coming January. 

“On the possibility of GOP congressional 
abrogation of the preelection commodity 
price support pledge, it seems most likely 
that should a real movement begin in the 
Senate (sponsored by someone else) to move 
forward the date of death of the flat 90 per- 
cent of parity support, Senator AIKEN would 
go along.” 

Wall Street Journal, September 3: 

“ALpaNy.—A three-point Republican cure 
for high food prices was outlined here yes- 
terday by Harold E. Stassen, who has been 
picked to open the presidential campaign 
of Gov. Thomas E. Dewey with a speech in 
Detroit next Tuesday. 

“With bumper crops here and improved 
crops all over the world food prices should be 
coming down,’ Mr. Stassen sald. The rea- 
son they’re not, the Republican leader main- 
tained, is largely due to the Government's 
food purchasing policies. 

“In a sharp criticism of the administra- 
tion’s food buying practices, Mr. Stassen ac- 
cused Secretary of Agriculture Charles P. 
Brannan of a ‘deliberate’ effort to keep food 
prices from dropping. He cited a recent 


8: “Grain futures developed considerable 
weakness yesterday.” 

“Comments by Harold E. Stassen after 
o 
in which he accused the administration of 
deliberately trying to stop food prices from 
er ata EE aS Houses 

with eastern connections were conspicious 


its significance 

to the grain market was illustrated by the 

following excerpt from a weekly grain letter 

issued by Daniel F. Rice & Co. November 4, 
1948: 

Reelection of the Democratic administra- 


agreement now exists that the support pro- 
gram will be effective and that the export 
program will be more aggressively pursued. 

“Prices of corn now at the farm level are 
obviously unsatisfactory to the farmer, but 
he has had to sell corn through sheer lack 
of storage space.” 


Review or COMMODITY CREDIT Corporation 
STORAGE AUTHORITY AND THE EFFECT OF 
RESTRICTIONS PLACED ON Ir rn 1948 
The Commodity Credit Corporation, pur- 

suant to act of Congress,’ operated until 

June 30, 1948, under a Delaware charter 

which contained adequate authority for the 

Corporation to provide storage facilities nec- 

essary to the conduct of its price-support 

prograra.? In order to continue as an agency 
of the United States after Tune 30, 1948, the 

Corporation was required by act of the Con- 

gress t. obtain a Federal charter.“ Like the 

Delaware charter, the Federal charter bill, 

as submitted to the Congress by the Secretary 


1 Act of January 31, 1935, as amended, 15 
U. S. C., Supp. IV, sec. 713. 

2 Article 3, pars. (d) and (k). 

Government Corporation Control Act, 31 
U. S. C., sec. 669, 
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of Agriculture and as originally passed by the 
Senate, contained adequate authority for the 
Corporation to provide storage facilities nec- 
essary to the conduct of its price-support 
program.“ Section 4 (h) of the bill then 
provided that the Corporation may in any 
manner acquire, hold, and dispose of such 
real and personal property or any interest 
therein as it deems necessary or desirable in 
the conduct of its business.” 

This authority was stricken from the bill 
in the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives* and enacted by the Congress. 
Section 4 (h) of the new Charter Act as 
enacted on June 29, 1948.“ provided “may 
contract for the use, in accordance with the 
usual customs of trade and commerce, of 
plants and facilities for the physical han- 
dling, storage, processing, servicing, and 
transportation of the agricultural commod- 
ities subject to its control. Except as pro- 
vided in section 16, the Corporation shall 
not have power to acquire or lease any such 
plant or facility or to acquire or lease real 
property or any interest therein, except that 
it may rent or lease office space necessary for 
the conduct of its business and it may con- 
tinue to lease (by renewing or extending 
existing, leases or entering into new leases) 
property leased by it on the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 

Thus, in lieu of authority to acquire, hold 
and dispose of real and personal property, 
the Corporation was authorized only to con- 
tract for the use, in accordance with the 
usual customs of trade and commerce, of 
facilities for storing agricultural commod- 
ities subject to its control, and was express- 
ly forbidden to acquire or lease any facility 
for the storage of agricultural commodities 
subject to its control, or any real property 
or interest therein, with limited exceptions 
relating only to office space and property al- 
ready owned or leased by the Corporation." 

It is to be noted particularly that section 
16 of the Charter Act—which provided for 
the transfer to the Federal corporation of all 
the property owned by the Delaware corpo- 
ration—was the only section excepted from 
the operation of the prohibitions of section 
4 (h). Consequently, section 5 (b) of the 
Charter Act—which authorizes the Corpo- 
ration to make available materials and facil- 
ities required in connection with the produc- 
tion and marketing of agricultural commod- 
ities—or the authority conferred upon the 
Corporation by any other section of the 
Charter Act, could be utilized only subject to 
the limitations imposed by section 4 (h) on 
the right of the Corporation to acquire or 
lease storage facilities or real property or any 
interest therein. 

A statement to the same effect was filed 


by Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON before the 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, excerpts from which follow: ë 

“The contention has been made by Mr. 
Walter R. Scott, of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, in hearings before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry concerned with pro- 
posed amendments to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation Charter Act, that section 4 (h) 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Char- 
ter Act applies only to real property and does 
not impose any restriction upon the acquisi- 
tion of any other type of storage facilities, 
and a secondary argument that, irrespective 
of the meaning of section 4 (h), another pro- 
vision in the charter, section 5 (b), was 
clearly recognized as giving express authority 
for Commodity Credit Corporation to acquire 


Sec. 4 (h), S. 1322, 80th Cong.; 94 CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 4755 (April 22, 1948). 

Sec. 4 (h), S. 1322, Soth Cong.; 94 CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 8867 (June 18, 1948). 

€ Public Law 806, 80th Cong., 62 Stat. 1070. 

1 Secs. 4 (h), and 16, Public Law 806, 80th 
Cong., 62 Stat. 1071, 1075. 

‘February 23, 1949, at page 81 of Hearings 
on S. 900. 


grain bins and similar portable storage 
facilities. 

“The contention that section 4 (h) is 
restricted to real property is dispelled by a 
reading of the section. Section 4 (h) for- 
bids Commodity Credit Corporation to 
acquire or lease ‘any such plant or facility 
[for the storage, handling, transportation, 
etc., of commodities subject to the Corpora- 
tion’s control] or to acquire or lease real 
property or any interest therein.’ The lan- 
guage, ‘any such plant or facility,’ would 
be clearly surplusage and unnecessary if it 
were intended to mean only those plants 
and facilities which were real property. 
‘Such facilities’ relates to transportation fa- 
cilities as well as to storage facilities, and 
these facilities are largely personalty. In 
fact, Mr. H. E. Sanford, appearing before the 
House Banking and Currency Committee for 
the National Grain Trade Council, stated 
that he desired the limitation to include 
among others, barges and boats, which must 
be classified as personal property. 

“Even assuming that the restriction is ap- 
plicable only to real property, its hamper- 
ing effect upon the Corporation's operations 
is obvious, For example, the Corporation is 
not only prohibited from acquiring or leas- 
ing any storage facility which is considered 
to be real property, but it could not even 
5 bin sites upon which to erect grain 

ins.” 

As a result of the express prohibitions in 
the Charter Act as enacted on June 29, 1948, 
the Corporation's authority to provide ade- 
quate storage facilities was practically elimi- 
nated. Major effects of these restrictions 
were: 

The Corporation could not acquire or lease 
sites for grain bins, including new sites for 
bins already owned by the Corporation, since 
to do so would violate the prohibition against 
acquiring or leasing real property. 

The Corporation could not acquire or lease 
any facility, including grain bins, for the 
storage of commodities delivered to it under 
its price support programs, since to do so 
would violate the prohibition against acquir- 
ing or leasing any facility for storage of agri- 
cultural commodities subject to the Corpora- 
tion’s control. , 

The Corporation could not acquire grain 
bins for resale to farmers for the storage of 
agricultural commodities to be subjected to 
the control of the Corporation by being 
placed under the loan program, since to do 
so would violate the prohibition against 
acquiring any facility for the storage of agri- 
cultural commodities subject to the Corpora- 
tion’s control. 

The Corporation could not, for the purpose 
of financing the construction of grain bins, 
make loans to farmers upon the security of 
bins which became attached to and a part of 
the realty, since to do so would violate the 
prohibition against acquiring an interest in 
real property. Even though the grain bins 
did not become a part of the realty, the 
Corporation could not take chattle mort- 
gages on bins constructed for the storage of 
commodities to be placed under its loan 
programs in States where chattel mortgages 
pass title to the mortgagee, since the Corpo- 
ration, by doing so, would be acquiring title 
to a facility for the storage of an agricultural 
commodity subject to its control. 

At the time the Charter bill was under con- 
sideration by the House of Representatives, 
the Secretary of Agriculture wrote to Con- 
gressman CLIFFORD R. Horx, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, direct- 
ing his attention to the adverse effect of 
these and other restrictions.’ 

On June 16, 1948, the Secretary referred 
specifically to section 4 (h) and stated that 
“This prohibition would have the following 
harmful effects, among others: 


°94 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 8870 (June 18, 
1948). 
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“The Corporation could not, therefore, 
lease sites for the-approximately 20,000 grain 
bins which it now maintains for stand-by 
storage, principally in the cornbelt. 

“The Corporation could not acquire by 
lease or otherwise emergency facilities neces- 
sary to preserve agricultural commodities. 

“The Corporation could riot acquire an 
interest in real property for the purpose of 
securing or discharging debts owing to it or 
protecting its interests in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. 

“The Corporation could not utilize excess 
storage space owned and made available by 
other Government agencies despite that 
economy in Government operations would 
demand that such space be utilized.” 

Two days later Congressman Hope ex- 
plained to the membership of the House of 
Representatives the seriousness of these re- 
strictions.® After expressing a regret that the 
bill was brought up under suspension of 
rules which did not permit amendment, Con- 
gressman Hope stated: 

“This is a very important measure. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation furnishes the 
machinery through which the price-support 
programs on agricultural commodities are 
carried out. Without the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, it would be impossible for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to carry out the 
mandate of Congress that prices on certain 
agricultural commodities be supported. 

“There are two very serious defects in the 
bill as it now stands. One of them is that 
the bill prohibits the Corporation from ac- 
quiring or leasing any plant or facility for 
warehousing, transporting, processing, or 
handling of agricultural commodities, or 
from acquiring or leasing real property or any 
interest therein except the rental of office 
space.” 

Congressman Hore explained that this 
provision, together with another one not 
here pertinent, “severely restricts the opera- 
tions of the Commodity Credit Corporation” 
and would “make it very difficult for the 
agency to carry out the duties imposed on 
it by law.” 

President Truman, upon signing the new 
Charter Act, commented on the restriction 
as follows: 

“S, 1322 also prohibits the Commodity 
Credit Corporation from continuing its long- 
standing policy of leasing or acquiring land 
where necessary for storing commodities as 
close to the farm as possible. This restric- 
tion will mean that the Corporation will have 
to ship grain for livestock feeding, for exam- 
ple, from farms to distant points for storage, 
and then later to ship it back again to farm 
areas. This will obviously increase costs for 
carrying grain reserves. Only those special 
interests who will make money by unneces- 
sary handling of grain will profit from this 
provision—which will in the end be paid for 
by farmers and consumers.” 

In an analysis of the Charter Act made by 
Senator AIKEN and inserted in the Appendix 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ie several weeks 
after the conference report * on the bill had 
been adopted and after approval of the act, 
it was stated that the powers conferred by 
section 4 (m) of the Charter Act—this sec- 
tion confers upon the Corporation such inci- 
dental powers as are customary in corpora- 
tions generally—include the power, in any 
manner, to hold, acquire, and dispose of 
personal property or any interest therein, 
as the Corporation deems necessary in the 
conduct of its business. In view of the dele- 
tion from the charter bill, as introduced, 
of the authority for the Corporation to ac- 
quire, hold and dispose of personal property, 
it is obvious that it was necessary to derive 
this authority from the incidental powers of 
the Corporation. Otherwise the Corporation 


1094 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, A4409 (July 
7, 1948). 
H. Rept. No. 2444 (June 19, 1948). 
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could not even have conducted its price sup- 
port loan and purchase programs which in- 
volve the acquisition and disposal of agricul- 
tural commodities (which are personal prop- 
erty). It is equally obvious, however, that 
the incidental or implied powers of the Cor- 
poration, or any other power conferred upon 
the Corporation by the Charter Act, could 
not under any circumstances override the 
express and unequivocal prohibition in the 
act against acquiring storage facilities. In- 
deed, as has been pointed out above, the only 
provision of the Charter Act which was ex- 
cepted from the prohibition against acquir- 
ing storage facilities or real property or any 
interest therein was the provision in section 

16 for the transfer to the Federal corporation 

of all property owned by the Commodity 

Credit Corporation as a Delaware corporation. 
The Congress fully recognized the restric- 

tive effect of section 4 (h) as originally en- 
acted when in 1949 it took action to remove 
the restrictions." It was stated by the House 
committee in its report on the bill to amend 
the Charter Act that— 

“Restrictions contained in section 4 (h) 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation Char- 
ter Act approved in June 1948 prohibited 
the Commodity Credit Corporation from tak- 
ing any effective action toward alleviating the 
storage deficiencies, and would prevent it 
from doing so in the future. 

“This section [sec. 2 of H. R. 2682] would 
amend section 4 (h) of the Charter Act to 
restore to the Commodity Credit Corporation 
authority to acquire items of personal prop- 
erty used in connection with the care and 
preservation of agricultural commodities 
controlled by it. In addition, it will permit 
the Corporation to acquire such real prop- 
erty and such plants and facilities which are 
part of the realty as are necessary to provide 
adequate storage. The statute now in effect 
prevents the Corporation from acquiring or 
leasing any plant or facility for physical han- 
dling, storage, processing, servicing, and 
transportation of the agricultural commodi- 
ties subject to its control, or from acquiring 
or leasing real property or any interest there- 
in, except office space and real property owned 
by or leased by the Delaware corporation on 
the date of enactment of the Charter Act. 

“The change proposed in the bill will per- 
mit the Corporation to utilize fully other 
authority contained in the charter in such a 
manner as to develop a well-rounded pro- 
gram under which it could acquire grain bins 
and other storage facilities, make available 
such facilities to producers through the pur- 
chase and resale of bins and materials, make 
loans to construct or otherwise acquire such 
facilities, and assist in the solution of stor- 
age problems through other means. 

“As previously indicated in this report, 
this amendment is necessary in order to 
make the benefits of the price-support pro- 
gram fully available to farmers.” “ 

Statements to the same effect were con- 
tained in the report of the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Thus, the ban on providing storage facili- 
ties essential to carrying out the price-sup- 
port program was removed, and in 1949 the 
Commodity Credit Corporation launched a 
grain-storage program under the new au- 
thority. 

ALLEVIATING ACTION TAKEN IN 1948 IN THE 
ABSENCE OF AUTHORITY TO PROVIDE STORAGE 
FACILITIES 
Meanwhile, however, the Department had 

started all steps within its very restricted 

authority to do everything it could to alle- 
viate the situation. It began a study of 
available storage facilities as soon as it be- 
came apparent that 1948 crop production 
would be unusually large. This study re- 


Public Law 85, gist Cong., 63 Stat. 154. 
* H. Rept. No. 416 on H. R. 2682, pp. 5, 6. 
* S. Rept. No. 125 on S. 900, pp. 2, 3. 


vealed five points of justification for a stor- 
age program: 

1. Farm-storage facilities had deteriorated 
during the war. 

2. Storage problems were expected in 1948- 
49 due to large crops coupled with reduced 
export demand and feeding. 

3. Additional farm-storage facilities of 
about 900,000,000 bushels were needed in 
main producing areas. 

4. Present and. anticipated prices pointed 
to prospects of large farmer participation 
in price support. 


5. Information which would enable farm- 


ers to build better farm-storage facilities 
would be of direct benefit to CCC since it 
would enable CCC loan grain to be kept in 
better condition. 

On July 26, 1948, the Department issued a 
press release (USDA 1549-48) in which Secre- 
tary Brannan urged farmers to arrange to 
store a substantial portion of 1948 crops on 
their farms. This was urged to permit or- 
derly marketing in view of the expected large 
crops and the fact that commercial facili- 
ties were unable to accommodate the antici- 
pated large volume. The Secretary indicated 
that all agencies of the Department had been 
asked to help farmers make maximum use 
of their storage and help construct new 
facilities, 

On July 30, 1948, the CCC Board of Di- 
rectors authorized $225,000 to carry out 
projects to develop the most efficient meth- 
ods of storing and conditioning grain owned 
or controlied by CCC under price support. 
Projects were to consist of (1) tests and ex- 
periments to improve the quality of grain 
held on farms as collateral against COC price- 
support loans, and (2) demonstration of re- 
sults to acquaint interested persons with 
latest designs in storage structures and con- 
ditioning equipment for the proper care of 
grain both prior to and during the storage 
period. Projects were to be conducted at 
Beltsville, Md., and selected points in im- 
portant grain-producing areas during the 
year ending June 30, 1939. 

On August 6, 1948, the Department issued 
another press release (USDA 1665-48) in 
which Secretary Brannan repeated his ap- 
peal of July 26 that farmers take steps to 
put farm storage facilities in shape and in- 
crease facilities so that more grain could be 
stored on farms. He pointed out that loans 
could not be granted unless proper storage 
was assured and that purchase agreements 
would lose much of their effectiveness as 
price protection if umsatisfactary storage 
should cause grain to deteriorate. 

On August 28, 1948, Under Secretary Love- 
land warned (USDA 1804-48) that on the 
basis of increased production shown in the 
August crop report, several hundred million 
bushels of grain would be unprotected from 
the weather unless additional farm storage 
facilities were built. He pointed out that 
storage problems would be most acute for the 
later produced cro) „ grain sorghums, 
and spring wheat. He urged farmers to con- 
struct temporary facilities if they could not 
construct permanent facilities and to store 
as much corn as possible on the farm where 
it is fed. The Under Secretary indicated that 
plans for temporary and permanent cribs were 
available at county agricultural conservation 
Offices and from county agents. 

Storage demonstration projects were car- 
ried out in 1948 for the benefit of thousands 
of farmers in 13 States, Meetings were held 
to give instructions on the building of farm 
storage facilities and to demonstrate differ- 
ent types of farm storage bins and cribs, as 
well as portable drying equipment. States in 
which projects were carried out included 
Maryland, Virginia, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, 


Research projects in 1948-49 included (1) 
a grain sorghums project in cooperation with 
the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
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at Beeville, Tex., (2) a rice project in co- 
operation with the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity agricultural experiment station at Crow- 
ley, La., and (3) an ear corn project with 
the Virginia State agricultural experiment 
station at Holland, Va. 


COUNTRY STORAGE REMAINED CRITICAL 


The critical problem during this harvest 
period was to find storage space on or near 
the farm for corn and other later-harvested 
crops. Storage space at large terminals 
would be a problem later, but it was the 
lack of country storage that depressed prices 
then. 

For example, it has been said that at times 
in the fall of 1948 only about 60 percent of 
the terminal elevator space in the Chicago 
area was occupied, but this fact would have 
little or no direct relationship to the storage 
problems confronting farm producers. 

Terminal space of the type in question 
would be of no use to the Iowa farmer who 
needed storage space on or near his farm, so 
that he could put his crop under the pro- 
tection of the Government price-support 
program. Incidentally, only a very small 
part of the corn crop moves out of the area 
in which it is grown. 

Commercial elevator space is frequently 
not available for farmers on a rental basis, 
because the elevators may prefer to hold 
space for their own use in speculative buy- 
ing and selling. Storage space must be of 
the right kind, in the right locations, and 
available to farmers when they need it, if 
it is to meet their storage problems. 

THE 1949 STORAGE PROGRAM 

As soon as the restrictions on storage ac- 
tivities were lifted, the Department imme- 
diately initiated a broad national program of 
storage to meet these problems. 

It bought supplemental storage bins and 
cribs with a capacity of more than 500,000,- 
000 bushels. 

It extended loans to farmers to assist them 
in buying or building their own on-farm fa- 
cilities. An increase of 85,000,000 bushels 
capacity of farm storage was aided directly 
by this measure. 

Commercial storage facilities were also in- 
srana by 3 bushels as the result 

use guaranties extended the — 
ment in shortage areas. * . 

The total increase in storage facilities un- 
der this coordinated program, during the 
1949-50 period, was more than 700,000,000 
bushels. As a result, and in spite of the big 
1949 crops which were added to substan- 
tial carry-overs from 1948 production, most 
farmers were able to find suitable storage 
after 1949 harvests. The price-support pro- 
eana were fully operative and effective 
again. 


A 25-Year Job Ahead in Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this morning, with some of col- 
leagues I had the privilege of attending 
a breakfast at which Mr. David Law- 
rence, editor of the U. S. News, was 
present. Mr. Lawrence gave us a most 
thrilling account of his recent interviews 
in Europe with leaders of the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy. 

There appears in the U. S. News & 
World Report for July 4, 1952, an inter- 
view, by the staff of the U. S. News & 
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World Report, of Mr. Lawrence in the 
form of questions and answers. I believe 
the matter is of such great importance 
that I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the statement 
which appears on page 48 of the U. S. 
News entitled “A 25-Year Job Ahead in 
Europe.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
scriptive paragraph beneath the head- 
line, which indicates the individuals 
whom Mr. Lawrence interviewed, be 
placed at the beginning of the article. 

I am advised by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript will exceed the two 
printed pages allowed under the rule 
without a statement of cost, and that 
the cost will be $546. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A 25-Year JOB AHEAD IN EUROPE 


(Interview with David Lawrence, editor, 
U. S. News & World Report) 


Back from a visit of several weeks to Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy, David 
Lawrence, editor of U. S. News & World Re- 
port, was interviewed last week by his asso- 
ciates in Washington on the many phases 
of Eurepean-American relations which are 
playing such an important part in the cur- 
rent history of the world, Editor Lawrence 
talked with many persons in Europe both 
on the side of the parties in power and the 
opposition. Among the officials he inter- 
viewed were: In Britain, Chancellor of the 

- Exchequer R. A. Butler and Minister of State 
Selwyn Lloyd, former Prime Minister Attlee, 
Aneurin Bevan, the “left wing” leader; and 
other parliamentary leaders. In France, 
President Auriol, Defense Minister Plevan, 
General de Gaulle, Jean Monnet, Generals 
Eisenhower and Gruenther, Lord Ismay of 
NATO. In Germany, President Heuss, Chan- 
celor Adenauer, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the 
Socialist leader; members of the Socialist 
Party and members of the Government-coali- 
tion parties. In Italy, Premier de Gasperi, 
Minister of the Interior Mario Scelba, officials 
of the Foreign Office, and Vatican officials, 
The American Ambassadors to Great Britain, 
France, and Italy, as well as officials of the 
economic-assistance organizations and news- 
paper editors were likewise interviewed in 
the various capitals, also businessmen, trade- 
union leaders, shopkeepers and persons in 
different walks of life. 

SOCIALISM IN BRITAIN 

Question. Did you get the feeling in Eng- 
land that another swing toward the “left” 
may be developing? If it comes, what would 
it be like? 

Answer. There is a good deal of stirring 
in British politics, as the growing criticism 
of U. N. action in Korea suggests. There is 
much pressure upon the Churchill govern- 
ment from the so-called “left wing” of the 
Labor Party. Aneurin Bevan—the “left 
wing” leader—feels that socialism is just 
on the threshold of its greatest opportunity 
in England. He’s a thorn in the side of for- 
mer Prime Minister Attlee, the moderate 
Socialist. 

Question. But aren't the Conservatives 
who are in power in Britain just now a bar- 
rier to a new wave of radicalism? 

Answer. I think the wise conservative is 
the fellow who is two laps ahead of any revo- 
lution; the blind conservative is two laps 
behind it; I think the Conservatives in Eng- 
land are wise enough to avoid pressures that 
might result in a swing for to the “left.” 

Question. Are the pressures for change 
great? 

Answer. Yes. I was talking with the 
Chancelor of the Exchequer, R. A. Butler— 
a very able man. What was he mostly con- 
cerned with? Sure, the drop in export 


trade, the drain on the gold reserve, and 
things like that, but his conferences con- 
stantly were with trade-union leaders and 
employers, trying to keep wage demands 
from rising and trying to keep prices down. 
Wage and price control is the issue that is 
being dealt with by the very highest offi- 
cials there, and wage demands nevertheless 
are increasing. 

Question. Do you think that Bevan is 
due to come to power a little later? 

Answer, There are differing viewpoints. 
The average Englishman will tell you that 
England will not go in for anything as ex- 
treme as Bevan favors. But, under provoca- 
tion, what will any country do? 

Question. What would Bevan do if he did 
get power? 

Ant wer. Bevan is against free enterprise. 
He's against competition—thinks it's ruin- 
ous. Favors monopolies, but run by the 
state. 

Question. What do you suppose his pol- 
icy would be toward us if he were in power? 

Answer. He thinks that we're enslaved 
by the capitalists, that the United States 
has no freedom, that we treat our Negroes 
badly, that we intimidate our labor people, 
and practically have a big police state. 

Question, Did he give much evidence of 
really knowing what life is like in the United 
States? 

Answer. No. He was over here once a few 
years ago and saw a longshoremen's strike 
in San Francisco, and they told him that 
he'd better not speak at some meeting—that 
it would be dangerous—but he spoke any- 
how with police protection. He thinks such 
episodes are commonplace in the United 
States. 

Question. Is he friendly toward Russia? 

Answer. He just thinks we can make an 
adjustment with Russia and pare our 
armament down, He claims that the arma- 
men: expense is ruining America, ruining 
the world, that Russia hasn’t marched across 
Europe, and why should she—she has already 
shown that she is peacefully inclined. That 
is his attitude. 

Question. Then, if he came into power he 
would deal with Russia? 

Answer. He would deal with Russia. 

Question. But he would support Great 
Britain in a matter of war, wouldn't he? 

Answer. Oh, yes; but he doesn't think that 
war is going to come. He thinks that only 
the “warmongers” in the United States are 
thinking about war. If you listen to Bevan, 
you might think you were reading some of 
the Soviet diatribes against America. 

Question. If the Socialists came back into 
power, would Bevan be in charge? 

Answer. Yes; he'd be the head man. He's 
& very militant person. 

Question. You think he would then be 
Prime Minister? 

Answer. He would be the head of the 
party, so he could be. I don't see any reason 
why he wouldn't be if the Socialists came 
back. 

Question. Do you mean the Socialist Party 
or the left wing? 

Answer. Attlee and Bevan represent the 
different wings of the Socialist Party, and if 
the Socialist Party comes back, it can be as- 
sumed that the Bevan people will have led 
the fight and brought about the downfall of 
the Conservatives, because they are far more 
militant than the Attlee people are. 

Question. How is Bevan on the Korean 
war? 

Answer. He thinks we were largely to 
blame. He argued with me about commu- 
nism. He asks why the United States Gov- 
ernment is trying to stop communism. I 
said, “We are really not against communism 
merely as a philosophy; we're against Com- 
munist imperialism.” He asked where, for 
example, and I said, “In Korea.” Then he 
argues—as he has just done in the House of 
Commons—that we should be giving For- 
mosa to Red China and admit them to the 
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U. N., and that failure to do so was the prov- 
ocation. And when you talk to him about 
the peace negotiations, he says we can have 
an immediate truce in Korea if we give For- 
mosa to Red China. I said to him, “Why not 
run up the white flag? It’s a lot simpler.” 

He's a fellow with very, very positive points 
of view. He'd like to reorganize England 
along the lines of complete ownership of all 
industries by the state, operation by the 
state, and so on. 

Question. Do you think Britain is likely 
to pull away from us in the event of a show- 
down? 

Answer. I don’t think so. If there is a way 
for them to develop east-west trade with 
Russia without offending us, their relations 
with Russia would be very much closer than 
most people realize. When I visited the 
House of Commons one day, they had just 
concluded a trade agreement with Russia for 
a few million dollars—British herring for 
Russian salmon and crabmeat—and the loud 
cheers that greeted this would make you 
think that they had gotten a big loan from 
America or something. 


United States diplomacy called crude 


Question. The Conservatives are as eager 
as the Laborites for trade with Russia, aren’t 
they? 

Answer, Oh, yes. The attitude toward us 
of some elements—both Conservative and So- 
cialist—really is that we are inexperienced 
with world affairs, that while they haven't 
the money and resources, they have the ex- 
perience, and we are a sort of young people 
that need to be fathered. In our diplomacy 
especially they think we do crude things, like 
this prisoner business in Korea—it couldn't 
have happened, they think, if the British had 
handled it. Lots of the things with which we 
have difficulty, like these truce negotiations, 
they feel they would have managed better. 

Question, Are the “leftists” pushing 
Churchill’s government toward their point 
of view on the Korean thing? 

Answer. The Churchill government is a 
little bit stiffer on Korea and China than 
the opposition party in England, But the 
battle between factions over there is ap- 
parently more important than relations with 
the United States. 

Question. Do you get the feeling that 
Britain does know where she is going? 

Answer. You get the feeling that the coun- 

is in a desperate economic state and 
that no one has the answer. 

Question. Did you talk with British busi- 
nessmen at all? 

Answer. Yes. And I got the feeling that 
the Conservatives are just hanging on and 
hoping. The opposition is just feeling its 
way for an issue on which to throw out the 
government. 

Question. Is the Conservative government 
trying to “denationalize”? 

Answer. They say they are, but if they 
sell the properties back to private owners, 
the Socialists have served notice that as 
soon as they get back in they are going to 
nationalize once more, 

Question. How long do you think Church- 
ill win last? 

Answer. He himself, I think, is wearing out 
physically. They're going to have to get 
some stronger and younger leadership for 
the party that is younger, 

Question. Is Anthony Eden to be the man? 

Answer. Well, they say so; but, whoever 
it is, they certainly need someone stronger 
than Churchill who will be vigorous enough 
to carry the brunt of the political fighting 
over there. Churchill is a great hero and 
all that, but is not too well now. He can’t 
operate for the party. He has no conferences 
with the press, he doesn't see many people, 
and he keeps to his room and does a lot of 
work in bed. He had to go to the House of 
Commons regularly and he's still pretty quick 
on the trigger when it comes to repartee, but 
that is not the way to manage a party in 
times like these. 
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Question. How do they feel over there 
about their chances in the Middle East—in 
Iran and Egypt? 

Answer. They feel that we bothered them 
in Iran, and if it had not been for us they 
would have settled it, They claim Iran got 
too much encouragement from us, and so on. 

Question. They don’t blame us for Egypt, 
do they? 

Answer. No. And, of course, the French 
are very much upset about Tunisia—much 
more than appears on the surface. They 
think that the Communists have messed up 
Tunisia, and that, given plenty of time, the 
French Government would have put in the 
reforms which would have been satisfactory 
to the Tunisians, but that we went in there 
and gaye them more encouragement to go 
to the United Nations forum. We reversed 
ourselves for some reason or other on that, 
and the French couldn't understand it. 
First, we were for waiting for their reforms 
to be worked out, then we turned around and 
said that we favored a discussion of the con- 
troversy in the United Nations. Well, that 
reversal raised Cain. 


Question. Can we as a Nation depend upon 


Answer. They don't take the position that 
they're on the Continent, you know. The 
British regard themselves as outside of Eu- 
The whole psychology of Great Brit- 
ain is that they are almost as much an ob- 
server of Europe as we are. When you talk 
“United States of Europe,” they say, Well, 
we have our dominions and our common- 
wealth, and it wouldn’t be fair to them, for 
us to become involved within the Continent 
of Europe.” 

You'll hear bitter complaints by the high 
officials in France, for instance, that the col- 


have stood off at a distance. There is also 


One group in England, like the Bevan group, 
will take a position that will be almost iden- 
tical with what the Socialists in France and 


Question. Is there any real link between 
them? A 

Answer. Well, you suspect there is a link, 
In fact, the Conservatives have rather ac- 
cused them of it. One of the Cabinet officers 
in France has said he is convinced there is a 
deal on between the Socialists in Germany 
and the German Communists in East 
Germany. 

Question. Do those Socialist parties in 
Europe have any international meetings to 
coordinate their policies? 

Answer. Rarely. But they do have an 
identical way of thinking. 

Question. Are they all against the rearma- 
ment of Germany? 

Answer. Yes; for different reasons, of 
course. The French are against it because 
they are afraid of Germany. The German 
Socialist is against it because he doesn’t want 
to pay for it or bring back the German 
General Staff. British Socialists are against 
it because they think that already there has 
been too much money spent by the United 
States on armament which is interfering with 
the distribution of materials and social re- 
forms, and the world would be better if they 
could use this money for socialization and so 
forth. 

Question. Do the British fear Russia? 

Answer. The best answer I got was from a 
British editor, who said: “You can't always 
tell by looking at a man whether he is afraid, 
We may not talk about it, but that doesn’t 
mean we feel safe.” 

Question. Do they have a feeling of im- 
Pending war? 


Answer. No. For one reason or another, 
there is no feeling that war is immediate or 
threatening. 

Question. You didn’t get that anywhere 
in Europe? 

Answer. Nowhere. 

Germans’ disinterest in defense 


Question. Then they don't feel that there 
is a need to arm if there is no fear of war? 

Answer. That's right. And when you ask 
them, as I did in Germany, why they’re not 
interested in building some kind of defense 
against this aggression because they are next 
to Russia, a few hundred miles away, you 
get no satisfactory answer. 

Question. These were the Conservatives? 

Answer. These were the Socialists, Chan- 
celor Adenauer goes along with us, admires 
Truman, and thinks Acheson is a masterful 
diplomat in international conferences. 

Question. Is there any interest in our 
elections? 8 

Answer. Oh, yes; they are all excited about 
our elections. 

Question. Are they for Eisenhower? 

Answer, Well, they are fearful of Taft— 
let's put it that way. If some other fellow 
came along whose name was Jones and was 
friendly toward Europe, they would be for 
him. But Taft has been symbolized as an 
isolationist and as one who will probably cut 
off all the aid, and then Europe will go to 
pieces and Russia will sweep in. And they 
really feel that way. 

Question, Are these just government people 
you are speaking of? 

Answer. All the people—editors and oth- 
ers—they are all fearful about Taft being 
elected, I tried to point out that, no mat- 
ter who is elected, the United States will 
honor its obligations as contained in the 
treaties we have made, but it doesn’t con- 
vince them. 

ITALY’S DISTRESS 


Question. What are they afraid of? 

Answer, They are afraid of the loss of our 
military and economic aid. Incidentally, 
all over—and it is true of Italy and France, 
though not so much in England—there is a 
feeling that we have not come through with 
our procurement program—that we haven’t 
come through with promises. I saw the 
other day that we gave those shipyards in 
Italy eight corvettes and some smaller ves- 
sels to build for $20,000,000, and we have 
given France some military procurement 
orders. This is the beginning of the pro- 
gram, That's been a very serious thing. 
The Italian shipyards are idle. 

The Italian Premier, Alcide de Gasperi, is a 
very nice man—an earnest man. He speaks 
good English. We had a long talk about the 
difficulties which Italy faces. He said to me 
in effect: Here we are—we try to export our 
goods and we can’t do it. We try to export 
our miners to England: they don’t want 
them. We try to export our people to differ- 
ent parts of the world, and they don’t have 
security when they get there and can’t go. 
We try to get military procurement orders 
from the United States and we don’t get 
that.” 

They have unemployment in Italy—the 
people need jobs. That is what you are up 
against. And on the other side are the Fas- 
cists ready to capitalize on all this. I saw 
Mario Scelba, the Minister of the Interior, 
who is the man who cleans out the Com- 
munists periodically, a very able fellow. I 
asked him if he was going to do something 
there like the French and catch one of the 
top Commies, and he said they were too 
smart in Italy to be caught with arms in 
their autos as Duclos was in France. But he 
said you can do many things now that you 
couldn't do a year ago by way of prosecution 
of Communisis. 

Public opinion is swinging against them. 
Laws are being passed aimed at both Fascist 
and Communist activity. The Government 
sees the damage being done by these people 
who abuse democracy. 
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I talked with an American official who 
had just had a long audience privately with 
the Pope. He found the Pope tremendously 
interested in the question of American eco- 
nomic aid to Italy. He naturally would be, 
with the tremendous population there. The- 
Fascist rtrength and the monarchist strength 
in Italy is due entirely to the feeling of 
insecurity. The people want to rally around 
anyone who is strong. 


LONG, LONG ROAD AHEAD 


Question. Are the Europeans going to go 
on being dependent upon us? 

Answer. I would say for the rest of our 
lives, yes; I don’t think we in America have 
the right perspective on Europe at all. This 
is a 25 to 80-year job—to restore those 
nations to some kind of equilibrium eco- 
nomically. I think they are just as badly 
off as the South was right after our Civil 
War, and it took decades for the South to 
come back. And these countries haven't 
anything to come back with. They have 
these internal forces that are preventing 
democracy—which isn't very strong yet as an 
institution for handling national economies 
anyway—from getting stronger. We haven't 
had much experience ourselves in operat- 
ing an economy artificially except in war- 
time. You have controls in England, very 
severe controls, and you have some controls 
in these other countries. 

In France they are putting through a law 
right now to improve the wages of some of 
the workers and to regulate prices. There 
are manifestations of economic trouble and 
unemployment in each of the countries. 

Question. And, from the outside, Russia is 
plotting all the time? 

Answer. Yes; working through their allies - 
and stooges, infiltrating, and undoubtedly 
working insiduously into certain sections of 
the press in all these countries, 


TARIFF BARRIERS 


Question. If it is going to take 25 or 30 
more years of United States aid, does that 
mean it is going to affect the situation here 
in the United States, too? 

Answer. I would say that sooner or later 
somebody has got to find a way to help those 
people to help themselves. De Gasperi said 
to me that Italy doesn’t want any American 
aid—just reduce some tariffs and let Italy 
sell some of her goods, that’s all. 

In England they say the same thing: “We 
don't need any dolars from you in the way 
of gifts or grants: just give us a chance to 
sell our goods.” 

I went to the British Industries Fair at 
Birmingham and saw some of the business- 
men from all over the empire who had ex- 
hibits there, and they kept saying to me: 
“When are the American tariffs going to be 
lifted?” 

Question. But will free trade be the an- 
swer? 

Answer. No; I think that the answer is 
going to be in triangular trade, multilateral 
trade. For instance, at this British Indus- 
tries Fair I saw a laundry iron-—an iron the 
size of our ordinary electric iron, but fueled 
by kerosene—and I said to the fellow who 
was exhibiting them: “Where would you sell 
them?” “Oh,” he said, “In India, China, 
and places where they don't have electricity.” 

Then I saw a wheelbarrow carrying 200 
pounds with a little motor attached to it, 
and a baby tractor—a lot of things for low- 
income countries that we wouldn’t bother 
to make, that our manufacturers wouldn't 
tool up to make, because we would only sell 
abroad our surpluses over and above what 
we could sell domestically. But they've got 
to make stuff for such a market all over the 
world. 

Question. But multilateral trade won't 
work unless you have convertibility of cur- 
rencies; will it? 

Answer. That will have to come, too, This 
European Payments Union is successful, It’s 
the beginning of convertibility. 
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Question. It’s out of balance; isn’t it? 

Answer. Yes; but I think that is no real 
measurement. They wouldn't have had the 
trade they now have between the free coun- 
tries of Europe if they hadn't had some 
means of converting currencies. 


TO PREVENT WAR 


Question. Is there any way that we can 
merge with them? 

Answer. I think that the thing requires 
three separate steps. First of all, we've got 
to have a change in our attitude in the 
United States toward the European prob- 
lems. We've got to stop making them a foot- 
ball for politics. As long as there is a presi- 
dential year on, I suppose it has to be that 
way, but sooner or later we've got to come to 
an understanding that if Europe goes to 
pot the resultirg situation will make us send 
more American boys there to get killed. 

The most impressive thing to me was to 
stand in cemeteries outside of Paris and 
Florence and read the names of the boys 
from all over the Union who fell in the 
two world wars. When you see the names 
of these Americans, it Just seems out of place. 
They just don't belong there somehow. You 
would expect to see French names or Italian 
names; they are their countries. But there 
we are, having made this enormous sacrifice. 

But if we could only get all this out of 
politics in our country so that we would 
really take a look at the rest of the world in 
an economic sense and come in with recom- 
mendations to stabilize, help, keep them 
going, we could do something to prevent 
another war. 

Now, the interesting thing is that in 
America economic ald means charity. Over 
there, they want the kind of economic aid 
that will enable them to be normal. That 
is basic. In Germany their businessmen 
kept saying to me: “If we could only get 
some American loans, some private capital, 
look at the enterprises we could build—look 
at what we could do here, with these fac- 
tories. We could make goods. We've got 
to make goods. Produce goods. Now, if 
you loan us the money we will pay dividends 
on it.” 

In France they'll beg you to organize com- 
panies to go over there and do things. And 
in England, of course, they say that all you 
have to do is give them a chance to trade. 
Nobody’s really asking for charity. “Trade 
rather than aid” is their slogan now. That's 
the interesting thing—they would be de- 
lighted to do without the grants if we could 
help on some kind of orthodox economic 
basis. And that is what all of us want the 
world ultimately to achieve—an orthodox 
economic equilibrium with convertibility of 
currency, with trade, and with all the things 
you need to stabilize conditions. 

Question. But you can’t do that with na- 
tionalism, and nationalism is a basic force, 
isn’t it? 

Answer. Well, I think nationalism would 
be less bothersome if you could get some 
kind of prosperity in each country. Na- 
tionalism is one method of stirring up dis- 
content. 

Question. Regarding trade, isn’t the al- 
ternative to letting them trade with the So- 
viet bloc that we find some substitute for 
that trade? 

Answer. That trade with the Soviet bloc 
isn’t too extensive. For instance, the Ger- 
man trade is very small with the Soviet bloc; 
so is the Italian. And when I suggested the 
idea of blocking off the trade of east and 
west and finding some way for the United 
States to subsidize it so as to put an em- 
bargo on the east, some of the European 
leaders thought it might be a pretty good 
idea. They have no desire on the Continent 
to trade with Russia as such, except that 
they have no other outlet. In other words, 
If that trade could be diverted, they have 
no objection. 


RESULTS OF AMERICAN AID 


Question. Did you see any real achieve- 
ment as a result of our economic aid? 

Answer. Oh, yes. In Italy, for instance, 
they’ve been very much impressed by the 
restoration of their homes and buildings 
that had been destroyed. There are lots and 
lots of examples—railroad stations that had 
been completely destroyed have been rebuilt 
to very goodlooking stations—not elaborate 
like ours, except in Rome, where they com- 
pleted a beautiful station, There it was a 
bit of politics. They wanted to show the 
people that the things that Mussolini was 
famous for could be done just as well by 
the present Government. Well, that’s mo- 
rale building more than anything else. In 
a great many of these places where an en- 
tire village had been destroyed you can see 
plainly how they have rebuilt them. 

Question. Does the average man in Eu- 
rope know about American aid? 

Answer. Oh, I think so. Of course, bear 
in mind that they are not as well informed 
about anything as we are. The newspapers 
in France, for example, give them very 
little news. The French people don’t know 
what is happening in France, except for the 
opinions they get out of the newspapers. 
They are full of editorial opinion and very 
little news. 

Question. Is that true of Italy, too? 

Answer. Not to such a great extent, but 
it is the same approach. Each party has its 
own organ—a controlled newspaper. 

Question, What are the Europeans them- 
selves doing on the economic side? 

Answer. A lot of work is being done on 
economic problems, but you can see two 
points of view: one, that we are doing our 
job inefficiently, and the other that we are 
not doing enough for Europe. Hindsight is 
better than foresight—we did lots of things 
as the best we could under the circum- 
stances—we poured money in there to stop 
communism—now we look back and think 
we could have done things better. 

It’s a new field, you know, to run the 
economy of a country, turning over the 
economy of a country to somebody who sits 
there with our American dollars and tries 
to raise the economic level. Just how do you 
do a thing like that? Then you get the 
criticism both ways—the people who say 
you didn’t meddle enough and the other 
people who say you meddled too much. This 
comes from the Frenchmen, the Italians, the 
British. They'll all tell you, for instance, 
that we didn't do certain things when we 
began the occupation of Germany, when we 
had more leverage than now. 

Well, at that time we were trying to indoc- 
trinate our allies with the idea that we were 
their friends, we were not imperialists, we 
were not dictators. At that time we were 
trying to tread cautiously, to be friends and 
not interfere with their sovereignty. And the 
Russians were pounding away at us that we 
were meddling by using the Marshall plan 
as a scheme to impair the independence of 
European countries. We didn’t take them 
over, and we didn’t do some of the things 
we should have done. I’m surprised, how- 
ever, that we did as well as we did. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 
Question. In the absence of our forcing 
them to do these things that should have 
been done, have they made any efforts of 
their own to bring about these remedies 
they advocate? Did the businessmen shake 
up the cartels and try to make their busi- 
nesses efficient? 

Answer. Well, they are people who are 
just 7 years out of a concentration camp, 
a lot of them. They are just beginning to 
get somewhere and reestablish lines broken 
by the war, businesses and distribution sys- 
tems that had been busted up. In the last 
5 or 6 years considerable progress has been 
made toward restoring things, but, there 
again, all sorts of factors enter that are not 
normal factors. 
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Lots of the Nazi business people have been 
put back in who know how to handle 
things—they have the know-how. If you 
want to get someone to fix the plumbing, 
you can’t just stop and say: He's a Nazi; I 
won't have him.” In the meantime the 
sink is leaking all over the place. So, that’s 
what you're up against. 

You have all these extraneous things that 
have nothing to do with sound economics 
or individual ability and know-how. 

You find the labor-union movement in 
Germany very weak. Labor-union leaders 
in Germany, for instance, are talking about 
codetermination, but not because they 
want to run the business itself. You talk 
to them about it, and they say: “Manage- 
ment will get us into a war. Look at the 
Krupps. We want to keep big business 
from exploiting our trade unions for politi- 
cal purposes. We want to have a voice at 
the table to prevent that.” 

It really has nothing to do with plant 
Management. 

Question. They've got it in name, haven't 
they? 

Answer. Well, they've got it in the Ruhr. 
An American trade unionist, who was with 
the CIO, said to me: “What they're asking 
for—a voice in management—is absurd; no 
American trade unionist would ask for that 
kind of thing.” And he said that the reason 
they are doing it is because they have no 
union locals, and that the national union 
leaders have no contact with the local mem- 
bers, They think this will give them a 
voice in every plant and they will get down 
to the lower levels and get stronger national 
unions. Well, this has something to do 
with the fact that they haven’t any con- 
tinuity of union tradition. They haven't 
had enough years yet to build up new trade 
unions. 

In other words, I get the feeling that this 
is a brand new world in Europe, recon- 
structed from a period of war that just 
about destroyed everything in Germany and 
brought a terrible disruption in France— 
there you had the occupation, which tore 
business apart. 

The theory that an armistice comes one 
day and the next day everybody starts up 
again where they left off before the war 
didn’t happen. It happened with us, but 
not in Europe. We in America just went 
back to the same companies, the same jobs, 
and to the same human beings who were 
running things before the war. But that 
wasn't true in Europe. All kinds of different 
people began running different things. 
That's why I can't see how you can rebuild 
this economic structure short of years— 
decades of time. 

ROLE OF AMERICAN CAPITAL 

Question. And we've got to help all through 
that time? 

Answer. We have got to help all through 
that time. But we can do it judiciously and 
probably with much less public money than 
private money. If they would play ball with 
us on the private money so that you could 
make some money, and the Government of 
the United States would give a fellow a 
chance to make some money abroad by 
proper tax exemptions or credits, a lot of peo- 
ple would send capital abroad. That is the 
kind of incentives we should he giving. 

They want a partnership of interest with 
Americans. The English used to do all this 
with other nations in the old days. Now 
we are the ones to be partners with them. 
They'd be delighted to split with us and 
give us a majority interest if they can have 
a share—anything to get us into using Amer- 
ican capital over there, That’s the new ap- 
proach, and, of course, I assume if you do 
some private enterprising over there you 
wouldn’t need so much financial aid from 
our Government. 

Question. Is there very much American 
capital being used? 

Answer. Yes; there is. 
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Question. Is American capital welcomed 
m France as well as Germany? 

Answer, Oh, yes; and in Italy—but with 
Frenchmen and Italians in the picture, in- 
side their companies, so they are known as 
national companies. 

Question. What about Britain? 

Answer, I do know this, that the British 
want our law materials and are delighted 
to pay for them if we could give them more 
so that they could manufacture more goods. 
The British have all kinds of problems that 
have nothing to do with capital. They have 
trade and shipping problems. They’d carry 
goods all over the world if they could get 
them. They'd like to carry the goods of the 
Italians, of the Frenchmen. They’re brok- 
ers and common carriers, and if the trade of 
the world ever increased, it would increase 
for the British. 

There is a real interest in developing Af- 
rica. Our capital could go there. 

What Premier Pinay has done in bringing 
out the hoarded capital in France is very 
significant. To float the French loan Pinay 
agreed to a gold basis for valuing the franc 
at maturity of the loan. It was a smart 
thing. It pulled a lot of money out of 


Pinay is from a small business concern. 
Many people think he won't last very long, 
that the only reason the other parties let 
them stay on is because of the wage and eco- 
nomic legislation for which no other party 
‘wants to take the rap. When this period of 
legislation is over then they will get Pinay 
out. Pleven, the Minister of Defense and 
former Premier is an able fellow and friendly 
to America. He may come back. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 


Question. Do you get a feeling that there 
is stability in Europe now, or is it still rocky? 

Answer. Artificial stability. We're holding 
their hand. 

Question. I mean political as well as eco- 
nomic? 

Answer. Politically, nobody knows why 
Russia hasn't seized Europe. For a while 
they said the atom bomb was the deterrent, 
and there are still a lot of folks who believe 
that. On the other hand, the German 
doesn't want any war because it will ve 
fought in his front yard. He's the fellow 
that’s really against all war. There are more 

in Germany than anywhere else in 
the whole world. 

I asked Chancelor Adenauer about that, 
and he said that for the last 7 years the 
Americans have been indoctrinating the Ger- 
man people on the evils of militarism. It 
worked. They believe it. Schumacher, the 
Socialist leader, is against any form of arma- 
ment whatsoever, He spent several years 
in a Nazi concentration camp. He has one 
arm and one leg and has difficulty with his 
eyesight. He is the leader of the Socialists 
and a popular idol. 

Question. Are they against European de- 
fense? 

Answer, I questioned some of the Socialist 
leaders on this point. Well,“ they said, 
“there’s no use in provoking the Russians 
with 12 German divisions.” Well,“ I said, 
“do you think they are any less provoked 
with 12 American divisions?” They said, 
„That's something different.” 

“Why is it different?” I asked. They had 
no answer. 

They just don’t want to spend the money 
in Germany to have 12 divisions of their 
own—that’s about the answer. And, more 
than that, they don’t want any German 
general staff because there were no Socialist 
generals on that staff, you see. They are 
afraid of these Nazi generals. If they could 
have an army made up of former Socialists 
who were generals by accident, then it might 
be all right. 

Question. If they recruit or conscript an 
army now, would the people go along with 
that? 


Answer, I think the Germans would do 
anything under regimentation if they were 
told to do it. 

Question. Does Germany seem like the 
strongest country in Europe? 

Answer. Everybody who has been in Ger- 
many—particularly American industrialists 
that I met—told me that the German in- 
dustrial recovery in skilled labor and fac- 
tories and things of that sort is amazing. 
They have done an excellent job in rebuild- 
ing their plants with very little, but, of 
course, it’s far from what they need. The 
principal trouble with Germany is financial. 
How she can support any kind of budget 
with half of a country and how she can 
support any kind of trade indefinitely with- 
out the 20,000,000 Germans that she normally 
would have had beats me. She has a divided 
economy, 


A FOUR-POWER CONFERENCE? 


Question. She can't feed herself without 
the food in the eastern part where the Rus- 
slans are? 

Answer. To a large extent that’s true. And 
they all ask, how are you going to get the 
20,000,000 Germans back? You can’t fight 
Russia, they say, to get them back. So, 
they think you'd better confer with Russia 
and negotiate. The four-power-conference 
idea is popular in Germany, popular in 
France, popular in Italy. 

Question. Do you suppose it would be a 
good political move to have it? 

Answer. I think that our Government 
should go into a four-power conference, I 
said to one of these European officials: “If 
it’s talk you want, that is the simplest thing 
in the world to give you. We ought to create 
in the United States a Department of Talk. 
The State Department is too busy. We might 
have a whole department just for talks with 
Russia and keep it going for months at a 
time like Panmunjom.” Why not? -What's 
the harm in it? Won't lose anything. We 
should not in the meantime seriously cur- 
tail our rearmament program. 

President Auriol told me that in France 
the Communists’ strength is in the belief 
that the west will not negotiate with Rus- 
sia. 

Question. It sounds so hopeless if you don’t 
negotiate 

Answer. Yes; and the State Department 
says it won’t until there is some indication 
that the negotiators will agree. Well, the 
average man says: “How can you indicate 
that you will agree until you sit down?” 

So, our position is untenable in that re- 
spect. I think the reason we don’t talk is 
that we think that it will weaken all our 
moves—that we will get in the middle of it 
and it will then be like this thing in Korea, 
and some of our allies will say that we can’t 
do this or that because it might endanger 
the talks. They'll say they can’t go on with 
a European defense army because it might 
endanger the talks—they can’t ratify the 
European Defense Treaty because it might 
endanger the talks. We are afraid of being 
trapped in something like that. 

FRANCE’S COMMUNISTS 

Question. When you were in France, did 
you ask anything about the opposition to 
Communism? 

Answer. Over there, for some reason or 
other, they have countenanced the Com- 
munists and all their activities for a long 
time without doing anything about it. For 
instance, you can go all over the outskirts of 
Paris and you see painted signs still there: 
“Americans Go Home.” Some wag wrote 
over some of them: “Go via TWA” (Trans 
World Airlines). 

Question. Why did the Pinay government 
suddenly change its mind about the Com- 
munists in France? 

Answer. They didn't change their minds. 
They went ahead on one outcropping of dis- 
order which had to do with General Ridg- 
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way’s arrival. If it hadn’t been dramatized 
by that, they probably would have let the 
Communists go on and do what they pleased. 
It had to do more with a possible dis- 
courtesy toward a foreign commander. 

Question. Doesn’t this look like a pretty 
determined campaign by the Government 
against Communists? 

Answer. There is not enough evidence of 
that as yet. One raid doesn’t mean a clean- 
out. 

Q. Is there any indication that political 
instability in France and Italy, or the ex- 
tremes of swinging to the left or right, might 
be due to the fact that people are either 
extremely rich or extremely poor and you 
don’t have any middle class to balance things 
out? 


A. You can put it even more concretely: 
that poverty and unemployment and lack of 
earning power—even among those who are 
employed—the high cost of living, and all 
those factors make for economic discontent. 
Where there’s economic discontent, it can be 
exploited politically. 

Question. Are poverty and unemployment 
increasing? 

Answer. It's hard to tell whether they're 
increasing. They’re there. People are com- 
plaining about the small amount of money 
that they earn, and they have lots of wage 
and price restrictions there. The whole 
economic situation in each country seems 
to me to be just about as chaotic as you can 
imagine it to be, based largely on the fact 
that they have no real system of coordina- 
tion. They don't have a planned economy 
to regulate these different forces nor do 
they have in France or Britain or Italy a 
real private-enterprise system. And they 
don’t have any alternative system and com- 
petition. These issues that exploit the right 
and left are the issues that are constantly 
causing crises. 


AS GERMANS SEE IT 


Question. When it comes to Germany, 
what is the official German attitude toward 
Russia? 

Answer. Chancelor Adenauer gave me his 
views in a lengthy conversation. He stresses 
that there are four points to be considered 
in the German opinion of Russia. 

First, millions of Germans had been pris- 
oners of war in the Soviet Union and had 
seen conditions there and reported about 
them when they came back. 

Second, when the German eastern terri- 
tories were occupied by the Soviets, chiefly 
Asian troops committed atrocities which far 
exceeded the atrocities of the Hitler regime. 

Third, today thousands of Germans still 
are being detained in Russian prisoner-of- 
war camps. 

Fourth, the lack of freedom in the Soviet 
zone, the concentration camps there, and the 
suppression of public opinion there are re- 
ported to Western Germany by refugees and 
make a strong impression on the West Ger- 
man population. Therefore, the conclusion 
can be drawn that the German public is well 
aware and better informed of the true char- 
acter of the Soviet regime than any other 
European people. And they have no illu- 
sions about the Soviet Union. 

In the summer of 1950, with 50,000 to 
60,000 people's police being armed in East 
Germany, Adenauer had requested the three 
High Commissioners to present to the For- 
eign Ministers’ Conference in New York in 
September his view that it was necessary 
to create an equivalent police force in West 
Germany. Adenauer’s request was turned 
down. The argument against this at the 
time was that a single American soldier 
represented a better guaranty for German 
security. 

Furthermore, the Western Powers had 
forced the inclusion of certain clauses in 
the German Constitution which created a 
central government comparatively weak in 
relation with the German states, 
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All these facts contributed to giving the 
German people, in Adenauer's opinion, an 
impression that the Russian power was 
steadily increasing while France and Eng- 
land would not do much, and the United 
States was only pretending to resist. There- 
fore, you couldn’t blame the German peo- 
ple, the Chancelor argues, for their attitude 
when up to the beginning of the Korean 
war they had little confidence in the strength 
and the plans of the west. In view of the 
fact that they were without arms, they 
began to take a disinterested look toward 
the policies of the west in general. 

If you want to judge the present situa- 
tion correctly, the Chancelor thinks, you 
must consider this psychological effect on 
them, because German public opinion can 
only be changed gradually, while in the 
United States opinions change more quickly. 
Adenauer emphasized his belief that the Ger- 
man people now are determined to defend 
themselves against the Soviet Union with 
the necessary weapons supplied to them. 

Question. What is the German Govern- 
ment’s view on the idea of a four-power 
conference? 

Answer. Adenauer thinks a four-power 
conference should be held, but that the 
agenda for the conference should be rigidly 
fixed in advance. As a parallel case, he 
pointed to the example of the Munich Con- 
ference in 1938, as told to him by a British 
official recently. The west at that time had 
no other choice but appeasement, since it 
was to gain time. The same situation exists 
now, he believes, with regard to the Soviet 
Union. One can only negotiate with a to- 
talitarian regime from a position of strength. 


Pessimism over conference 


Adenauer made it clear to me that he does 
not believe the Russians will be ready to 
make concessions until the west is really 
strong, and as & result he is not optimistic 
about achieving results in a four-power con- 
ference. He indicated he would avoid a con- 
ference at this time if he could. If he can't, 
then he’d accept it, though he would pre- 
fer to wait until the ratification of the Euro- 
pean army treaties is complete. He doesn't 
accept the French view that a four-power 
conference would speed ratification by ex- 
posing again Russia's unwillingness to nego- 
tiate. He really fears that a four-power con- 
ference now would delay ratification. He 
believes a four-power conference would be 
possible after ratification, and conferences 
with Russia will be more fruitful several 
years hence after the west is strong. 

I gathered from other sources that since 
it is politically difficult in Germany to re- 
ject the idea of a four-power conference, 
Adenauer's public position is one of favoring 
a conference now, but to insist that agree- 
ment first be reached on the details of the 
agenda, including a promise of free election 
in East Germany. 

Question. Is Germany grateful for what 
America has done? 

Answer. Adenauer said that the United 
States after the war, through the Marshall 
plan, had performed an unselfish act that 
will always’ have a high place in history. 
The United States, however, he feels, made 
two mistakes in the Marshall plan program, 
The basic idea is right, that communism 
grows best in a war-destroyed, worn-out 
area, and the best way to fight communism 
is through economic reconstruction. But 
nevertheless in giving aid to Europe the 
United States made a mistake in not plac- 
ing stronger controls over the use of the 
money, and thus getting a stronger influ- 
ence over Europe’s political growth. 

Adenauer presumably meant that the 
United States should have placed greater 
pressure on the Europeans to unite and cre- 
ate the European union, And you do hear 
quite often that the European union should 
have been insisted upon before we gave them 
any money. 


Secondly, the Chancelor theorizes that the 
United States had the false notion that Rus- 
sia would no longer be dangerous when 
the expansion of bolshevism had been con- 
tained, presumably by reducing poverty in 
Western Europe. His view is that Russia to- 
day is carrying out an expansion policy 
much like that of the czars. Under the 
czars, the ideological reason stated for ex- 
pansion was pan-Slavism. Today, it is the 
idea of world revolution. With Russian 
help, all the countries are proselytized with 
Communist theory, and with the help of 
Communist tactics fear is used as a politi- 
cal instrument by the Russians. Besides 
this ideological and psychological prepara- 
tion is the fact that the Russians, in con- 
trast to the western states, have not dis- 
armed but, on the contrary, have strength- 
ened their military might since 1945 and 
formed alliances with the satellite countries 
of Eastern Europe. It was only the Korean 
war that brought the west to a turning 
point in policy. 

Adenauer said that he does not believe 
that there will be a war with the Soviet 
Union. 

Need for military strength 


Question. Do the Germans want the 
United States to help arm Europe? 

Answer. Adenauer stressed the necessity 
for a policy of military strength as being in 
the interest of Europe and the west. If the 
United States were to withdraw from Eu- 
rope, it would be bad business for the Amer- 
ican people themselves, and deadly danger 
would result. I brought up, the thesis of an 
intensified cold war against the satellites 
and asked whether the Germans in the So- 
viet zone would be prepared to carry meas- 
ures to sabotage if aided from the outside, 
Adenauer commented that the German peo- 
ple are not a nation of resistance fighters. 
The Poles and the Czechs, to a certain point, 
also the French, have such an ability, but 
not the Germans. I was asking whether 
there would be resistance when the resi- 
dents of the east zone feel that they could 
no longer bear the Russian pressure, but he 
pointed out that what they do is to flee to 
the west. In other words, when the East 
Germans can't stand it any longer, they run 
away and get out of East Germany. They 
don’t try to resist the Russians. 

Question. They will fight in the army, 
won't they? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question. Did you see the President of 
Germany? 

Answer. Yes. Theodor Heuss is a very fine 
man; a modest, unassuming man who is 
held in high esteem by all parties. He is an 
eminent professor of social sciences and the 
only man on whom all parties could agree 
for the Presidency. He lives in the execu- 
tive mansion the Government has provided 
for him, but one of the first things he did 
was to close off most of it and confine him- 
self and his wife to a small apartment at 
one end with just one servant. He thinks 
the President should set an example of pru- 
dence in governmental expenditure at a 
time when Germany is hard put financially. 

Question. What are his views on current 
affairs? 

Answer. He is a liberal who favors rear- 
mament, is well aware of the Communist 
menace, is conscious also of the ill feeling 
produced throughout the world by the Nazi 
persecution of the Jews. He is doing his ut- 
most to persuade the Government in Bonn 
to give priority to a plan for payment of 
reparations and restitution of Jewish prop- 
erty. He is definitely for cooperation with 
the west. 

WHERE FRANCE STANDS 

Question. What about the French view of 
rearmament of Germany and the French 
Communist tactics? 

Answer. When I talked with President 
Auriol he insisted that France isn’t Com- 
munist and went on to explain the basic 
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causes of Communist Party strength. He 
pointed out how France was a rich nation 
before the First World War and became im- 
poverished as a result of the world conflict. 
As its standard of living diminished, Com- 
munist propaganda was able to attract an 
unprecedented number of workers. In the 
Second World War, a large number of people 
found themselves fighting side by side with 
the Communist Party members in the re- 
sistance movement. Some of the bonds thus 
created were not broken after the war as 
material conditions got worse because of war 
destruction and shortages. y 

Communist infiuence is diminishing now, 
the President emphasized, giving the example 
how Communist Party newspapers were los- 
ing circulation. Where they used to have a 
paid circulation of about 600,000 daily it has 
gone down to 200,000 in the past 4 years. The 
last legislative election showed a gain for the 
moderate parties and a loss for the Com- 
munists. 

As to how this Communist influence was 
being felt in France, he presented the main 
arguments used by Communist propaganda. 
The average man's standard of living is still 
far too low, as each raise in basic salary has 
been matched by a rise in the cost of living. 
Then there is the fear of war, which is a 
direct result of two major wars in the last 
38 years. The Frenchman is subjected to the 
Communist line saying that the Soviet Union 
is for peace. On the other hand, he is given 
to understand, according to the same line, 
that the Atlantic Pact policy means rearma- 
ment and the use of a new German army 
against France. There is lack of positive 
action by the Western Powers to make it clear 
that every channel of negotiaton with the 
Soviet is being explored. That’s one of the 
reasons for their strife—the failure of the 
west to show that every channel has been 
explored. 

While President Auriol is not certain that 
there would be favorable results from the dis- 
cussions with the Russians, he said that hope 
of a possible settlement should always be 
given tothe people. The Government mean- 
while must get on with the problem of re- 
armament and security. On the subject of 
relations with the United States, he agreed 
there were some questions that created un- 
easiness. As he sees it, the importance of 
the war in Indochina isn't fully realized in 
the United States. France is holding a vital 
sector of the war front against communism. 
This fight is costly in men and money. 
France is the pillar of the whole southeast 
Asia security system, just as France is the 
pillar of the Western European defense. 


Why France criticizes United States 


At a time when France is shouldering the 
load in the Far East and is engaged in 
Western Europe in a colossal job of recon- 
struction and rebuilding of defense poten- 
tial, the United States is undermining the 
French position in north Africa by support- 
ing the nationalist movements behind which 
the Communists stand. This United States 
attitude is preventing France from finding 
the right atmosphere in which to carry out 
the necessary reforms. 

United States policy toward Germany was 
severely criticized by President Auriol, who 
by the way presides at Cabinet sessions. 
France is afraid of the possibility that the 
Adenauer government might either sell out 
to the Russians in order to gain the lost 
provinces or provoke a war with Russia to 
achieve the same goal, 

M. Auriol strongly called for a plan of 
peace, which in his view would be a dec- 
laration by the Western Powers of their aims 
and conditions for a lasting peace. The 
chief feature of such a plan, he said, would 
be a joint western demand that Russia 
withdraw from the eastern provinces of 
Germany and work out a settlement regard- 
ing the final disposition of those territories. 
The plan should call for the demilitarization 
of Germany, withdrawal of all occupation 
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troops from that country, and, as a result, 
the Russian and United States forces would 
be on guard on either side of Germany. 

Of course, the Germans would never stand 
for that. You see, they want Germany to 
be a sovereign partner and they want to 
keep her armament low, too. They want 
to have their cake and eat it, too. 

Question. Does France want to keep on 
negotiating fruitlessly with Russia? 

Answer. The President emphasized the 
need for the Western Powers to accept all 
invitations by Soviet Russia to take part in 
negotiations. He sees the need for such a 
course of action to prevent the people of 
France from having the feeling that Russia 
wants to talk and the west doesn't. In that 
connection he recalled a speech he delivered 
to the General Assembly of the U. N. in 
Paris last autumn in which he said should 
the world leaders wish to have a heart-to- 
heart talk for a peaceful settlement of out- 
standing problems, France was ready to 
sponsor such a thing. His proposal was not 
accepted. He said the proposal made him 
very popular in France. He received thou- 
sands of letters about it. 

The strength of the French Government 
system, he points out, should not be meas- 
ured by the number of parties and the fre- 
quent changes of cabinets. He emphasized 
that the foreign policy of France has re- 
mained the same throughout his tenure of 
office. 

Despite the war in Indochina, which is 
draining the country’s resources in the stag- 
gering task of reconstruction, France has 
managed to keep her internal situation 
under control. 

Question. Do the French really fear Ger- 
many? 

Answer. France fears Germany as much as 
Russia. France has been occupied three 
times by Germany and never by Russians. 

Question. Do they have any views on our 
election? 

Answer. The French electoral campaign, 
President Auriol remarked with a smile, lasts 
a few weeks, but the United States election 
campaign brings the whole process of gov- 
ernment to a deadlock for 8 months, partic- 
ularly decisions on foreign affairs. 

Weakness of de Gaulle 

Question. Do you get the impression that 
General de Gaulle is through? 

Answer. No; but he is not a good politician, 
He hasn't played his cards skillfully in a 
political way, and I think his followers don't 
all have confidence in his political platform. 
Some of the things he advocates are just not 
politically wise. Half of his following in the 
Parliament has, of course, been going away 
from him. 

Question. What are General de Gaulle’s 
aims? 

Answer. I had a long talk with him. In 
speaking of the present French situation, he 
says there are two things to be considered. 
One is that the people of France are tired 
and discouraged because of the war. For 
the first time in the country’s history the 
people realize that France is no longer a 
major power. It will work out its own fate 
in the future. 

The second thing is the regime under 
which the country is living. This present 
regime is built up of political parties which 
make it impotent because of their number. 
Most parties do not represent the national 
spirit, but only the divisions inside the 
country. No effective government can stem 
from such a regime. 

Question. Does the general believe it is 
necessary to build up a national spirit in 
France? 

Answer, That is precisely what he says he 
has been trying to do for the past 12 years— 
give the people of France faith in their own 
destiny. 

A reunited Germany? 

Question. How does the general feel about 

the unification of Germany? 


Answer. His answer was that Germany will 
reunite sooner or later whether we like it or 
not. He said that there is no question, but 
that Germany eventually will rearm itself. 
Foreign powers can rearm Germans, but if 
Germany is to rearm at all she will do it 
herself. 

Question, Does the general believe that 
German participation is necessary for the 
defense of Europe? 

Answer. Certainly. 

Question. Is he in favor of a European 
army? 

Answer. No. He doesn’t believe the na- 
tions can defend themselves within a vague 
organization. Only a national army can de- 
fend a country. A French army must defend 
France, with the help of other armies, of 
course, if necessary—that's his opinion, 

Question. De Gaulle then admits the pos- 
sibility of a German Army? 

Answer. Yes; he does. 

Question. Why is the idea of a German 
Army so unpopular in the political parties 
of France? 

Answer. Because, as de Gaulle sees it, 
there is no French state. He feels that the 
parties have seen to it that there is no strong 
French state—they are afraid of the possi- 
bility of a weak France having to face a 
German army. His idea is that, in order to 
have a German army, you will have to have 
a strong France. 

Question. How does he view possible rela- 
tions between France and Germany? 

Answer. He says there must be a direct 
agreement between France and Germany. 
When this is done, you must build up the 
European confederation of nations with 
Italy, Holland, Belgium, and also Spain. 

Question, Does he propose a merger? 

Answer, There would have to be some kind 
of merger, he believes, but not like the Schu- 
man plan, The Schuman plan, he thinks, 
is a vague system with no political frame- 
work, under which French gold can be taken 
and no one knows where it goes. 

Question. Does de Gaulle think such a di- 
rect agreement possible between France and 
Germany in the spirit of friendship? 

Answer. He thinks this was possible after 
the last war, but because of what has hap- 
pened since he is afraid it can only happen 
now after the next war. 

Question, What prevented such an agree- 
ment? 

Answer. First, he thinks the foreign policy 
of America, while helping France materially, 
did nothing to help France politically. 
Nothing was there to make France strong 
and united. 

Second, the foreign powers, the United 
States particularly, did nothing to encour- 
age the direct Franco-German understand- 
ing. Decisions, he points out, were taken 
without consulting either France or Ger- 
many, including the very important one of 
rearmament. 

Question. Would the general favor a di- 
rect approach to Russia? 

Answer, No; he doesn't believe in it. It is 
written in history, he says, that Russia is the 
opponent and will be for some time. What 
we can and must do is to build up our 
strength and Armed Forces so as to be in a 
position to dictate a peace to Russia. 

You see now that this all fits into the 
pattern of what Europe is up against today. 
You get a feeling of contradictions, the lost 
spirit of Europe, the fears and anxieties. 
That’s why I feel there is insecurity and 
instability in Europe. 

Question. And their solutions are just as 
vague as the solutions that they criticize? 

Answer. Oh, yes. You see, they haven't 
removed the main source of the difficulty. 
They admit that Germany is a menace to 
them. If she is strong she is more of a 
menace to them, If she’s weak then Russia 
is the greater menace. And they haven't 
solved that dilemma. It's a paradox that 
they haven't confronted before. Now, the 
solution that has been offered—the Euro- 
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pean defense army—is an attempt to bridge 
that gap. 

I believe that Pleven, France’s Minister of 
Defense, thinks that cut of the European 
defense army they will get a United States 
of Europe, and bring it along stage by stage. 

Meanwhile you have to keep this entity 
known as the European Continent from go- 
ing bankrupt, because then everything sinks. 
So the Marshall plan aid and all that is 
the medicine that you have to use to keep 
the patient alive while you try to find an 
answer to all the perplexing political prob- 
lems. 

Question. How long is it going to take to 
do this? 

Answer. Ten years, twenty-five years, or 
thirty years—who knows? It’s a long, long 
road 


Question. And are we likely to stop along 
the road and just let things go? 

Answer. If we have a feeling in the United 
States that we need the money for our- 
selves, and get a depression—nobody can 
foresee what will happen in Europe. 

RELATIONS WITH VATICAN 

Question. What of our relations with the 
Vatican? 

Answer. Oh, I think if we had diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican we could get our 
policies across better in Europe. The church 
has a vast power all through Europe. You 
could disseminate your views through the 
Catholic world in Europe. If you ever got 
a working arrangement with the Vatican 
to disseminate our views through Europe, 
telling what America is trying to do, it 
would be more helpful to us than any other 
thing we could do on the educational side. 
The Vatican doesn’t ask reciprocally for a 
papal nuncio to be received in Washington, 
They would be perfectly content with a min- 
ister from the United States—not an am- 
bassador. The church is interested in every- 
thing we are doing. It’s a tremendous polit- 
ical and moral force in Europe, and if we 
were able through the church to explain 
our point of view it would do a great deal 
for America in Europe. If we could set up 
a way to do this through the Protestant 
churches in Europe also it would be very 
helpful, too. 

AMERICA BY COMPARISON 

Question. How does America look to you 
after coming back from Europe? 

Answer. Well, I think we are stronger in 
appearance than they are—better dressed 
and better nourished—and we have all the 
outward signs of prosperity that are not to 
be found in Europe, There are people abroad 
who ride in automobiles, but there seem to 
be more bicycles than autos. The whole at- 
mosphere seems to me to be about 50 years 
behind us. I remember seeing in London 
the other day a coal wagon emptying coal 
alongside a government bui'ding. The fellow 
was pouring his coal into a big burlap bag 
and putting the bag on his back and walking 
about 20 feet to a manhole and dropping it 
in—never any thought, apparently, of hav- 
ing a chute from wagon to manhole. 

They need a great deal of modernization 
of equipment, ideas, and know-how. And, 
of course, they're stunned by the war. 

Nobody can describe to an American how 
it felt to the British to go through an at- 
tack by buzz bombs. You mention the word 
war to anyone over there—they don’t want 
any of it or any step leading to war. That's 
why they are willing to appease or wigglé 
out any way they can. War is too horrible. 

Many people are shortsighted—they don't 
realize that by staying weak and being ready 
to appease they may bring war on. But I 
guess they’d rether take a chance. That is 
the way it is all over Europe. They are fed 
up. And when you try to tell such a people 
to organize an army again, it's a discour- 
aging task. 

KOREA 


Question. They are doing it, though, aren't 
they? 
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Answer. Yes, but it goes against the grain. 
The Korean war, which is an actual war, 
might be on another planet as far as they 
are concerned. It is not close by. 

Question, Did you find any feeling in 
Europe that they weren't doing their share 
in Korea? 

Answer. No. Now, take Attlee, for in- 
stance, I asked him about admitting Red 
China into the U. N. He points to the Com- 
munist possession of China as a fact. Well.“ 
I said, “the Communists were in possession of 
Russia for 16 years before we recognized 
them.” 

Attlee, I think, may be ready to do business 
with the Russians if he comes into power— 
under pressure of his left wing, I guess. If 
the Labor Government had it to do over again 
they never would sanction U. N. intervention 
in Korea by military forces as in 1950. 

Question. Would Attlee do economic busi- 
ness with Russia? 

Answer, Oh, sure; economic and political. 
The British would make a deal with Russia 
tomorrow, but for the United States. 

Question. Will they do it, though, at the 
sacrifice of the friendship of their allies? 

Answer. I don’t think they would, for the 
simple reason that I don’t think Russia would 
ever give them anything worth while. They 
still think over there that this is back in 
the nineteenth century, when you could sit 
down with another power and make agree- 
ments and trade. Well, you could do that 
when the stakes were even, when the other 
fellow had leverage and you had leverage. 
But we have no leverage today. That's the 
reason I believe in an embargo on all east- 
west trade till the Russians change their 
attitude. 

EUROPE’S APPRECIATION 


Question. Do you think Europe appreciates 
what we have done? 

Answer. As a nation, we're in an altruistic 
position—we’ve done this marvelous thing 
for Europe. I think they appreciate what 
we've done—that is, the intelligent people 
appreciate it. The average tourist, because 
they don't thank him every 10 minutes, says, 
“These people don't appreciate us.” But the 
intelligent people know, and have said that 
it was about the most unselfish act that has 
been done in the whole history of the world— 
taking this money and sending it over there 
and not asking too many questions. 

Of course we're paying high taxes, but 
we're not getting the satisfaction, it seems to 
me, over here of having done a worthy thing. 

If the American people could only have 
the feeling that we are getting somewhere. 
But our Government hasn't really explained 
to us effectively what it has been doing— 
and it’s hard, after all, to tell everything, 
because much of it is too delicate to talk 
about, lest the Communists distort it. 

But what we have done is a tremendous 
thing. American politicians say it is money 
“poured down a rathole,” that it isn’t doing 
any good, and that we're spoiling them over 
there—but I believe we have moved in the 
right direction. We have plugged the big 
hole in the west and strengthened our side. 
But there's still a lot more to do to keep 
Europe from disintegration and to keep 
another war from breaking out. 


Let’s Stop This Tragedy of Errors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orD, I include the following article by 
Mr. Claude E. Botkin, which was pre- 
sented in the June 28, 1952, issue of the 
San Francisco newspaper, The Packer: 
Ler’s Stop THIS TRAGEDY or ERRORS 
(By Claude E. Botkin) 


California was producing potatoes by the 
tens of thousands of acres during and prior 
to World War I. Much of this acreage was 
produced (as high as 45,000 acres) on the 
muck lands of Contra Costa and San Joaquin 
Counties or probably best remembered as 
the Delta or the Stockton deal. The yields, 
even then, were running as high as 225 to 
850 sacks per acre without the use of any 
fertilizer. Due to the flooding of these in- 
land river islands and other reasons, this 
acreage gradually scattered throughout the 
State. Potatoes were grown in commercial 
quantities from the Oregon line to the Mexi- 
can border. 

As a result of this continuous spreading 
and expanding of potatoes throughout the 
State, Kern County was discovered. Kern 
County then became the most phenomenal 
early spring potato producing county in the 
United States. 

You may be sure this was not accomplished 
without disaster and heartaches. It still is 
and will remain, by far, the Nation's main 
source of potatoes during the months of 
April, May, and June of each year. 

Throughout the lean depression years, 
Kern County growers steadily increased their 
acreage and quality. Price did not seem 
to materially affect the determination of the 
California grower to produce high-quality 
potatoes. In fact, one year extras“ sold for 
as low as 30 cents per sack late in season 
and next year the growers increased the 
acreage and quality again. Native sons used 
to predominate in California agriculture; 
now it is hard to find one, meaning that in 
every community you will find farmers who 
have migrated to California from every State 
in the Union. Thus, we have every phase 
of Yankee ingenuity applied to the industry. 

This this has resulted in lower unit costs 
for a materially improved product of very 
high quality. In fact, many of the basic de- 
velopments such as washing, grading, and 
mass handling were developed and first ap- 
plied here. Kern County can truly be cred- 
ited for removing the production and har- 
vesting methods of the potato industry from 
the horse-and-buggy stage. 

Kern County has always been the pinch- 
hitter and has come through with a plentiful 
supply of potatoes when the Nation really 
needed them, be the cause a war, a shortage, 
or failure of the crop in some other area, 
Kern County has never had a crop failure, 


ONLY ONE BREAK—1936 


Now comes the strange part of this saga, 
With one exception, and that was late in the 
1936 deal, every time Kern County has had 
a chance to recoup from some of their lean 
years, the Federal Government ‘has stepped 
in to knock their prices down by “controlled 
economy.” Then, in turn, the Government 
has used statistical data based on these con- 
trolled years to set both the price and acre- 
age controls in still later controlled years, 
to create still another series of chaotic con- 
ditions to be foisted on the potato growers. 
This series of errors cannot be called a com- 
edy of errors”—the consequences have been 
altogether too tragic. Neither can it be 
lightly explained away. 

To complete the story, one must look back 
into the history of the potato deal. For 
many, a look at the past is wasted time if it 
were not for one significant fact: A good 
memory is experience. Experience is good 
only insofar as we have the mental quotient 
to profit by it. A look into the past of the 
potato industry in Kern County would not 
be worth while except for the foregoing rea- 
son and one other, maybe enough people who 
vote (through the Nation) can be shown the 
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facts, the tragedy, and the folly of tampering 
with the law of supply and demand and the 
Nation's food supply. 

The potato farmer and the people who eat 
potatoes are not willingly going to be social- 
ized. “We the people” must keep it that way. 
For and when, if ever, the American farmer 
becomes an “ist,” we are done, We then will 
have lost what our founding fathers pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their futures 
to give us, the American people and the 
great Nation of today. 

With that in mind we must, for experience 
sake, go and take that look back into the 
history of the Kern County deal, so let us 
get on with it. 

COTTON AND POTATOES 

From 1938 through 1943, any farmer who 
Was growing cotton had his potato acreage 
set by the triple A and even during some of 
these years, he was fined 30 cents per bushel 
for over-planting. Further, if he was a cot- 
ton farmer, he could not farm potatoes on 
a strictly potato farm which had no connec- 
tion with cotton. This, of course, slowed 
down the normal rate of expansion of potato 
acreage in Kern County, which was not all 
new potato farms or farmers as many farm- 
ers were moving their potato operations from 
other California counties and even from 
other States. 

The season of 1943 was probably the start 
of one of the most tragic eras in Kern 
County’s history. The Federal Government 
made potatoes a war crop that year. When 
they did this, they issued the grower an acre- 
age allotment and if he planted between 90 
and 110 percent of that allotment, he re- 
ceived a 50 cents per bushel subsidy on his 
normal or allotted yield. Maybe you think 
this didn’t create a riot. One grower, by 
simply overplanting thirty-six one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent, or 2% acres of his 
allotted average, received a payment of $9,800, 
The 2% acres was just enough to put him 
in between the 90 and 110 percent bracket 
of his allotment. And then came the 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker into 
the business of growing potatoes. Surpris- 
ing as it may seem, most of the potatoes 
grown were up to our standards. 

Then came the OPA and potatoes were 
then, as now, the first of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables to have price ceilings slapped on 
them. People who tried to operate within 
the law were considered criminals and 
treated as such. The OPA had their own 
courts and you were guilty until you were 
proven innocent. No mean feat to accom- 
plish, as it was almost impossible to get them 
into a regular court of law. Inexperience 
and confusion reigned supreme. If you got 
a ruling from one OPA representative, an- 
other came along and told you that the first 
one had no authority to render it and, as a 
consequence, he fined you trebly on his judg- 
ment. Why, oh why, do potatoes always have 
to be the commodity that gets the first kick 
and be the recipient of economical experi- 
mentation? 

Nineteen hundred and forty-four—came 
the Steagall amendment which was extended 
through 1949. What a mess. The Federal 
Government has never given Kern County 
any recognition for its contribution to the 
war effort in producing potatoes and, as all 
of you know, the Army and civilians alike 
would have been very short of potatoes had 
not Kern County been in there pitching. 
When the Steagall amendment began to 
backfire on them, the Federal Government 
began then to try every way it could to take 
away as much as possible of the acreage 
history Kern County had accumulated since 
1940 when they issued an acreage goal or 
prepared proposed legislation to control na- 
tional potato production. Our ceiling pric? 
received the same unfair consideration when 
it was prepared. 

REALISM ABSENT 

Had these goals been alloted on somewhat 

more of a realistic basis, Kern County’s and 
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the balance of California’s compliance would 
have been considerably better. 

As to the amount of Steagall amendment 
money that Kern County farmers were paid, 
they always had the Nation's highest per- 
centage of potatoes sold to the public and 
not to the Government. This, with the 
highest freight bill of any growing district 
in the Nation. We wanted to have people 
eat our potatoes, and tried to give them 
quality that they could and would eat. 

As an example of this, in 1947 Kern County 
had an acreage goal issued it of approximately 
40,000 acres; planted 50,000 acres. The Gov- 
ernment paid out $122,482 for 78,311 sacks 
and collected $50,691 in fees from the potato 
farmers in the county. Thus, it cost the 
Government approximately $60,000 to sup- 
port 50,000 acres. 

In 1950, Californians made their declara- 
tion of independence. They voted to reject 
the Marketing Agreement Act, thereby clos- 
ing the doors forever on any participation in 
potato price supports. This was undoubted- 
ly the start of the avalanche of other States 
on the same road. 

In 1951, Kern County planted approxi- 
mately 33,600 acres. In 1952, the Govern- 
ment asked for a 10-percent increase in pro- 
duction, and Kern County planted 39,600 
acres. What would the Nation have done 
without us this spring? 

Maybe someday, somehow, we in Kern 
County will receive the recognition from the 
Government we believe we deserve, and we 
hope we never have anything else to do 
with controls, but if we do have them im- 
posed on us again, we sincerely hope we re- 
ceive more realistic treatment in both our 
acreage goals and our ceiling prices, 


MANY TOOK NO SUPPORT 


It has been said that California, including 
Kern County, has received and had received 
the full benefits of price supports and taken 
full advantage of it. This may be some- 
what of a truth, but not wholly. There were 
some among us who were either more rugged 
individuals or more intelligent, who did not 
accept any form of subsidy or support. 

Again, we must remind you of the conse- 
quences of a planned economy. Kern Coun- 
ty must and does, by necessity, market be- 
tween the late-storage producing States and 
our sister States who market during April, 
May, and June. Price supports, a part of the 
planned economy, caused, in some cases, the 
people with potatoes in storage to hold them 
longer than they would have normally in 
open competition and by the same token it 
caused the early districts to market earlier 
than they would normally. In both cases, 
the taxpaying consumer paid twice. Thus, 
in addition to this, a maintained false sup- 
port price caused many acres of surplus pota- 
toes to be planted by the butcher, the baker, 
the doctor, the lawyer, and others who had 
never been in the potato business before or 
since. 

Now we come to the recent fiasco, the im- 
position of price ceilings on potatoes by 
the administration. The administration's 
“planners” had no more basic reason for im- 
posing price controls on potatoes than for 
political expediency or gain. 

No thought was given the damaging and 
lasting effects it might have on our potato 
industry. Otherwise, how could they (the 
administration planners) have justified the 
application of price controls on potatoes 
when the national supply was only about 
four pounds less per capita than was actually 
consumed during the preceding year? 

ENCOURAGED RACKETEERS 

That very little thought was given the 
industry and the total unfamiliarity with it 
was proven by the foolish preparations and 
timing of the regulations issucd. The com- 
plete unfamiliarity with the channels and 


normal operations of the industry were 
demonstrated by the havoc and catastrophic 
results heaped on the industry from the 
grower to the retailer. Normal channels 
that had been used by the industry for 
years were completely circumvented and 
this, in many cases, aided and abetted the 
“racketeer” whose only desire was to make 
a “fast buck.” He had no regular custom- 
ers which he had spent years of hard work to 
obtain. As a consequence of this, potatoes 
were concentrated in areas where they could 
operate on the black market or were placed 
in the hands of those outlets that had the 
privilege mark-up. 

Some of these disastrous results to our 
industry might have been prevented had the 
“powers” obtained and placed in the ad- 
ministrative positions people who had had 
long years of experience in the potato indus- 
try. We do not mean to imply that those 
who were in these positions intentionally 
did anything but their best; but that they 
were placed in a position for which they were 
not trained or qualified was a fault of the 
system and policy, and not the individuals 
operating it. 

Nevertheless, the damaging effects of this 
fiasco will long be remembered and felt. 
Consumer resistance was built up to an all- 
time high, to a point where our consumers 
have been substituting other more dieteti- 
cally inferior foods for our potatoes. This 
condition will not be overcome in 1 year—no, 
maybe not in 5 years. We will spend many 
dollars to regain the ground that this con- 
trolled-economy system imposed on us in 6 
months. 

RESENTFUL BUT HOPEFUL 


We, in the potato industry, naturally re- 
sent this rash injustice imposed upon us, 
but if thereby we can have been of any 
assistance in bringing this thing to a finish, 
we will bear up knowing that it will help 
the balance of the fresh fruit and vegetables 
business to escape being ravaged. We might 
even go a little farther and feel we have 
contributed our bit to all United States 
industry. 

With the foregoing facts in mind, it is 
plain to see Kern County growers would 
never have planted 62,000 acres of potatoes 
in 1 year if the planned economy had not 
laid the trap with subsidies; neither would 
they have reduced their acreage to the ridic- 
ulously low acreage of 1952 when the Nation 
really needed them badly. When the fed- 
erally controlled economy boys stepped out, 
it took Kern County only 4 days to fill the 
Nation’s markets with potatoes at prices 
that were fair to the consumer and producer 
alike. It is the correct belief of many that 
had there been no political meddling with 
potatoes, the per-capital consumption would 
be 30 to 40 percent higher than it is today. 
With dollar value considered, how better 
can the American public get so much good, 
well-balanced food for their money? And 
believe you this, that people can and have 
lived solely on potatoes and remained per- 
fectly healthy and strong. : 

The moral to this story is this: Kern 
County has been in the Nation’s spring po- 
tato deal every year with a quality product, 
We will be back next year with a better 
product. This we will do, as we have done 
in the past; no matter how much some 
segments of Government fiddle and tamper 
with the agricultural economy for political 
gains or any other purpose. 

However, we in Kern County do sincerely 
hope that you people, our neighbors and 
customers, will join with us in our efforts 
to return the country to the people. This 
is the year, we must do it or we may per- 
ish. We want no subsidies, doles or other 
booby traps. We want to make our living 
in a free economy and to pursue our destiny 
and fortunes as a free people. 
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It’s Do or Die on Fallbrook Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Los Angeles Times, June 26, 
1952: 

Irs Do or Dre ON FALLBROOK Now 

Last summer, when a congressional conr- 
mittee went to Fallbrook to investigate the 
big Federal grab of water rights there, a 
high-school banner over the hearing table 
proclaimed: “Do or die.” 

This symbol now has become an actuality. 

PASSED BY HOUSE 

The Fallbrook bill, correcting the evils 
brought about by the Federal suit and for- 
bidding future Federal encroachments on 
local water supplies, has been passed unan- 
imously by the House and has gone to the 
Senate in Washington. But the forthcom- 
ing political conventions have created such 
a state of absenteeism and confusion that 
the Fallbrook bill is threatened with pos- 
sible loss by default. That is, it could get 
shunted aside in the shuffie during the hectic 
wind up of Congress in this election year. 

This should not be permitted to happen. 

The Fallbrook matter has become far more 
than a local issue. It has come to epitomize 
the struggle of ordinary American citi- 
zens—regardless of where they live—against 
the oppressive actions of nonelective Fed- 
eral officials in Washington. 

As one Congressman from Pennsylvania, 
Representative JOHN SAYLOR, so truly pointed 
out, the attempt of the United States At- 
torney General to seize water rights, with- 
out compensation, in this case could mean 
a similar effort to seize the coal of Pennsyl- 
vania, the ores of Michigan, the oil of Texas, 
and the strategic minerals of Colorado, It 
could be used as a precedent to take over 
almost anything in the country under a doc- 
trine of sovereign and paramount Federal 
rights. 

DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 

Every citizen everywhere therefore has the 
most compelling reasons to urge the Senate 
to pass the Fallbrook measure immediately. 
It is in the interest of every home in America. 

From the practical standpoint, the only 
real obstacle in the way of the bill is the ob- 
taining of approval by the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

The Times is fully aware of the pressure 
of business upon individual Senators, par- 
ticularly at this time. But some work still 
is being done in the Senate despite the in- 
trusion of the political conventions, and it 
is perfectly possible for the Fallbrook matter 
to be acted on promptly and without the de- 
lays which the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral seeks to bring about. 

One of the most powerful reasons for the 
Interior Committee’s expediting the bill is 
that all the research and hearings necessary 
for a full understanding of the measure have 
already been carried out. The House, fol- 
lowing unanimous recommendations of its 
own Interior and Rules Committees, passed 
the bill without a dissenting vote. President 
Truman has been reported, without denial, 
to be for it. 
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HEARINGS NEEDLESS 


Thus, with all the study that has been 
given the subject, there seems no valid rea- 
son why the Senate committee could not add 
its approval without wasting precious time 
on further repetitious hearings. ~ 

The bill’s provisions simply carry into ef- 
fect a proper agreement made in 1949 be- 
tween the marines at Camp Pendleton and 
the local people for the building of a dam on 
the Santa Margarita River to supply water 
for both, with a sharing of the cost, and, 
further, reaffirm local and State control over 
water supplies. These provisions are legal, 
just and in the American tradition. 

Partisanship is no factor. 

Democrats and Republicans have united 
in support of the measure. Representative 
CLAIR ENGLE, a Democrat, headed the in- 
vestigating committee at Fallbrook. Rep- 
Tesentatives Norris Poutson and JOHN 
Saytor, Republicans, and Sam YorTy, a 
Democrat, have been among its most stalwart 
supporters, So there is no conflict on that 
score. 

POSITIVE ACTION 


Procrastination seems to be the most 
dreaded enemy. 

That undoubtedly can be overcome if Sen- 
ators WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND and RICHARD 
Nrxo make a positive and persistent move 
in behalf of the bill. 

A flying delegation from Fallbrook, headed 
by Victor Westfall and George Yackey, has 
gone to Washington to plead for passage 
of the bill during the next few days. 

Their appeals should be heeded. The 
measure can be approved in a matter of 
minutes if it is brought up. 

Nothing now should be allowed to hold 
it back, 


Odd Logic From the Pentagon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


H ON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting this editorial from the Los 
Angeles Times of June 29, 1952, in which 
I concur: 

Opp Locic FROM THE PENTAGON 

Mr. Jones had been doing quite well and 
was able to provide his wife with a fine 
home, car, and servants. But business 
slackened a bit, and he was forced to in- 
form Mrs. Jones that her household allow- 
ance would have to be cut by $20 monthly. 

PROPHETS OF DOOM 

But $20 a month is what we spend for 
milk,” she protested tearfully. “If you do 
this, our children will starve.” 

Being a man of sense, Mr. Jones did not 
fall for this and Mrs. Jones soon learned to 


get along without the extra $20. Mrs. Jones’. 


argument, however, is comparable to the 
dread warnings of dire consequences which 
are coming from the Pentagon these days 
in an effort to forestall any congressional 
limitations on military spending. 

The House of Representatives set a $46,- 
000,000,000 ceiling on 1953 defense expend- 
itures, $2,500,000,000 under the President's 
budget estimate and another $2,000,000,000 
less than the Defense Department would 


like to have. The bill now is before the Sen- 
ate, and the top brass are crying in chorus 
that its passage would be a national ca- 
lamity. 

THE SCARE APPROACH 

Top administration spokesmen in uniform 
have cited a long list of things the armed 
services would have to do without if the ceil- 
ing is imposed. The scare story of ammu- 
nition rationing in Korea pops up again. 

The budget cut would cost the Air Force 
3,000 planes, the Army 3,400 tanks, and would 
jeopardize military and civilian payrolls of 
all the services, according to some of the 
testimony. 

Since military procurement now is the 
Nation's biggest business by far, affecting 
the whole economy, and since the people are 
disturbed and concerned over the interna- 
tional tensions of this era, what the admirals 
and generals protest is heard by a large and 
not-too-critical audience. 

But Alvin A. Burger, research director for 
the Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
in Washington, has made a study of the con- 
flicting claims of economy and necessity 
which also deserves a hearing. He claims 
the “vast tax-supported propaganda ma- 
chinery” of the Pentagon is crying alarm 
with transparent disregard of elementary 
arithmetic and logic. 

“The military apparently has given no 
thought to the possibility of distributing the 
reduction to all areas of expenditure instead 
of applying the whole of it to a given area,” 
Burger notes. “General Collins (Army Chief 
of Staff), for example, attempted to show 
that the Army’s share of the proposed reduc- 
tion, if applied to uniformed personnel, 
would cut the Army’s strength in half (he 
didn’t allow for any reduction in the Army's 
huge civilian payroll); or, if applied to pro- 
curement, would slow deliveries of tanks, 
trucks, etc., to a virtual standstill.” 


UNSPENT BILLIONS 


Burger points out the difference between 
military appropriation and military expendi- 
tures. Appropriations are grants of spend- 
ing authority by Congress. Expenditures 
are payment made by Government depart- 
ments out of funds previously appropriated, 
as the bills come due. Since Korea began, 
Congress has appropriated far more than the 
military has been able to spend, and the 
Defense Department will enter the fiscal year 
starting July 1 with about $58,400,000,000 
of unexpended funds from previous appro- 
priations. 

On top of this, President Truman asked 
for another $50,900,000,000 in new spending 
authority for defense purposes. This the 
House cut by $4,700,000,000 but the military 
was left with a total spending stockpile of 
nearly $105,000,000,000—a staggering grant 
of power. 

Because the Congress has to consider the 
economic health of the whole Nation as well 
as its defense needs, the House then by a 
vote of 220 to 130 added an amendment of- 
fered by Representative Howarp SMITH, 
Democrat, Virginia, to limit actual expendi- 
ture (that is, payments from this backlog) 
during fiscal 1953 to $46,000,000,000. This 
was done to curb the inflationary pressures 
which, among other things, drive up the 
prices of everything the armed services must 
buy. 

“Supporters of the Smith-Coudert amend- 
ment maintain that the proposed ceiling on 
spending would not deprive the Defense De- 
partment of any essential equipment or 
manpower but would simply stretch out by 
about 2½ weeks the completion of the mili- 
tary program planned for the next fiscal 
year,” Burger’s report concludes, 
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Medal Awards by the Military During 
World War II and the Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following tables provide a breakdown of 
the number of decorations awarded by 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps during World War II and the Ko- 
rean war, up to and including February 
1952. 

A check by the Department of Defense 
regarding the refusal of medals by either 
recipients or next of kin of the recipient 
reveals that two living recipients de- 
clined Army awards during World War I. 
One of these involved a Distinguished 
Service Cross and another a Silver Star. 
While no World War II cases can be 
readily located, it is reasonable to assume 
that there may have been some. 

During the Korean conflict one Medal 
of Honor and two posthumous Purple 
Hearts were refused by the next of kin 
of two recipients in the same family. 
Recently one additional Purple Heart 
has been returned. 

The tables follow: 

Decorations and awards made to U. S. Army 


and U. S. Air Force personnel, Dec. 7, 1941, 
through June 30, 1947 


Type of award: Total 
Tote) oo eens . ů 1 B00, 159 
Ar Medal... — 1166, 471 
Other awards = 634, 268 
Medal of Honor 289 
Distinguished Service Cross 4, 434 
Distinguished Service Medal 1, 439 
Silver Star eRe Ee gia = 73, 651 
Legion of Merit 20, 273 
Distinguished Flying Gross__---- 126, 318 
Soldier’s Medal 12, 485 
Bronze Star Medal — 395, 379 


Includes Oak Leaf Clusters. 


Decorations and awards made to U. S. Army 
personnel, Korean operation, based on 
all orders processed by tag through Feb. 


1, 1952 
Type of award: Total 
Total... 49,860 


ed Service Medal = 52 
Silver Star ä ie 
Legion of Merit a 873 
Distinguished Flying 2 8 499 
Soldier's Medal 264 
Bronze Star Medal 80, 655 
Commendation Ribbon 8.965 


Includes Oak Leaf Clusters and excludes 
64,954 Purple Hearts. 


The following is a breakdown of the num- 
ber of decorations awarded by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force from the start of the 
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Korean conflict, June 27, 1950, to February 
11, 1952: 


Commendation Ribbon. 
Purple Hosts 


Navy-USMC awards 


World 


War 11 Korea 
137 13 
3, 587 70 
345 ll 
4.248 192 
9, 066 573 
25, 183 925 
404 53 
27, 613 1,833 
106, 646 5, 400 
eee 
5, 113 211 
54 7 
185, 451 9, 288 


Leading Negro Artists Declare Against 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of the unanimous consent by the Mem- 
bers of this House extended me so to do, 
I herewith present a timely article pub- 
lished by Florabel Muir reporting in the 
Los Angeles Mirror—newspaper—of 
Monday, June 16, 1952. 

As a member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, based on evi- 
dence and facts coming to my attention, 
I have on frequent occasions concluded 
that the Communist Party line in the 
United States was to use the splendid 
Negro citizens of our great Nation for 
their nefarious and subversive purposes. 
Furthermore, it is clear as crystal from 
the mass of the evidence that such is the 
fact. In my congressional district in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., there is a consid- 
erable number of Negro citizens and Iam 
fully aware also that the Communists 
have and are endeavoring to mislead 
these citizens into believing that com- 
munism is the out“ and solution for 
their claims against alleged racial dis- 
crimination. I am pleased to note this 
article and the text thereof giving some 
of the quotations from some of the dis- 
tinguished Negro artists in the entertain- 
ment field. I compliment these artists. 
I compliment all Negro leaders who dis- 
cern the falsity of Communist propa- 
ganda and promises, and who vigilantly 
and vigorously present the truth against 
subversive communism to their people. 

The article follows: 


FLORABEL MUIR REPORTING 


No doubt one of the most discouraging 
setbacks the Communist Party has had in 
the United States is the determination of 
the American Negroes not to be taken for 
suckers. Only a very few of them have been 
flattered into falling for the party-line guf. 
The vast majority have exercised their good 
common sense and recognized the Commie 
double-talk as just that. 

The page advertisement in Friday’s Holly- 
wood Reporter and Variety, signed by 16 
of the foremost Negroes in the entertain- 
ment world repudiating Saturday’s confer- 
ence of the Arts, Sciences and Professions 
Council at the Alexandria Hotel, was a good 
kick in the pants for the hypocritical char- 
acters pretending to be seeking the advance- 
ment of the Negro race. 

“The ASP does not speak for the Negro 
people,” the ad read. “The conference in 
question is being promoted in the official 
Communist Party press. The Communists 
pretend they are friends of the Negroes, 
They are not. Racial discrimination is 
practiced more widely in Russia today than 
ever before. 

“The Communists seek to use the Negroes 
solely to advance the subversive purposes 
of the Communist Party, namely, to over- 
throw the Government of the United States 
and to degrade our Nation into a slave state 
under the whip of the Kremlin. 

“All Negroes are concerned with the slow- 
ness of the progress being made toward 
achievement of equal rights for Negroes and 
Negro artists in the entertainment indus- 
try and as loyal Americans pledge their con- 
tinued efforts to bring about equal rights 
for all minority groups. 

“But the solution cannot be found through 
communism, which would destroy the ad- 
vances Negroes have made in the United 
States. There are a few Negroes who are 
Communists. But they are very few. We 
urge all Negroes not to be deceived by the 
Communist double-talk. We regret we did 
not have the time to contact the many Negro 
artists who would have liked to sign this 
statement.” 

Those who signed are: James Adamson, 
Eddie Anderson (Rochester), Louise Beavers, 
Ivan Harold Browning, Willa Pearl Curtis, 
Ruby Goodwin, Jester Hairston, Margaret 
Hairston, George Hamilton. Jeni Le Gon, 
Hattie McDaniel, Sam McDaniel, Maidie Nor- 
man, Lillian Randolph, William Walker and 
Ernest Whitman, 

One of the Negroes the Communists tried 
to use was Josh White, a farm boy born 
with a golden throat who can charm the 
birds out of the trees with his songs. I first 
knew Josh when he was a janitor in a hotel 
in Manhattan. The next time I saw him he 
Was a concert singer earning upward of $5,000 
a week. 

It wasn’t until he toured Europe that he 
realized how phony the Commie line really 
was. He turned against them and told mem- 
bers of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee all about his experience. 

“They tried to use me for a sucker,” he 
said. 

The American Negroes have learned all 
about slavery from their ancestors who lived 
in the South before the Civil War and they 
aren't crazy enough to want this country 
dominated by a dictator who would put 
not only them but all the other races into 
shackles as they have done in countries 
behind the iron curtain. 

They're smart enough to know that 
wherever slavery exists they too can be en- 
slaved and they aren’t willing to buy any 
part of such a program. 

It's a little less than 100 years since the 
Negroes were freed in this country and, 
although to them the going seems sometimes 
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awfully slow, they have made remarkable 
progress and each day sees them getting 
farther ahead in business, the entertainment 
world and the other walks of life. 

Most people in this country want to give 
them an equal chance for happiness and 
a decent living. Only a few narrow-minded 
men and women seek to keep them down. 

Negroes in show businesss are a hep bunch. 
They’re not only top-flight entertainers but 
smart lads and lassies to boot. They're 
hardy and upstanding citizens and have 
proven it over and over again. They can get 
along without being patronized by the mem- 
bers of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions 
Council, 


Eisenhower the Best Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 


Washington News of July 2, 1952: 


EISENHOWER, THE Best HOPE 


In the election campaign of 1952, the over. 
riding issue is the national safety and avoid- 
ance of another large-scale war. 

The country faces a choice between con- 
tinuing, for another 4 years, the Truman- 
Democratic administration or voting a com- 
plete overhaul in the Government at Wash- 
ington. 

The present administration, fumbling from 
crisis to crisis, has collected more taxes, cried 
louder about inflation, and, in the name of 
defense, gushed more billions overseas than 
any administration in our history. 

Yet our defenses are admittedly far too 
weak to meet the danger which confronts 
us. We have more inflation than ever. The 
defense alliances in Europe are bogged down 
in a maze of political, economic, and na- 
tional conflict. 

This is the net yield from an adminis- 
tration demoralized by its own scandals and 
corruption, an administration which has 
substituted precinct politics and drift for 
courage and decision. 

We believe that only by a total replace- 
ment of the present administration can the 
country again be set on the road to secu- 
rity, stability, and unity. 

Because of the vast political machine 
erected on lavish spending and paternalism 
by the Truman administration, we believe 
with the Republican governors now attend- 
ing the conference in Houston that the elec- 
tion of a completely new administration in 
November will be no cinch. 

The Republicans must go all-out to win, 
They cannot win unless they compose their 
differences when they meet in Chicago next 
week, and present a united front for 
November. 

They cannot win on Republican votes 
alone. They must offer a candidate and a 
platform which can be supported in good 
conscience by the millions of independents 
and Democrats who are dismayed by the 
moral decay and fruitless meanderings of 
the present administration. 

Their chance to win, we believe, will be 
tremendously enhanced by the nomination 
of Dwight D. Eisenhower as their candidate 
for President. Ike can be elected. 
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What Do You Think of Capitalism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr.POULSON. Mr. Speaker, this ar- 
ticle by George H. Todt is well worth 
reading and I commend it to my col- 
leagues: 


In My OPINION 


(By George H. Todt) 
What do you think of capitalism? 


There are few terms in this country which 


are less understood by the majority of our 
people—mainly as a result of misinforma- 
tion and propaganda. 

The extreme Liberals and New Dealers 
have caused many of our people to wrongly 
assume that it is a system which has ex- 
ploited the masses and created profits only 
for the few. 

They would also have us believe that Gov- 
ernment is responsible for all our social and 
economic gains—but this is as completely 
untrue as the rest of the Socialist blarney 
which emanated many years ago from the 
twisted mind of Karl Marx—a false prophet 
of the first magnitude. 

The real and actual truth is that capital- 
ism is the only economic system in history 
to raise the masses up from the squalor of 
mediocrity and filth. It has given Ameri- 
cans the highest personal standard of liv- 
ing this world has ever known. 

Instead of being ashamed of it, we should 
be proud—and jealous—of this great key to 
our material riches and progress. 

Where else but in America is there so 
much of the goods of life for so many peo- 
ple? 

Oh, certainly—there are untold exceptions 
to the rule on every hand and many in- 
stances of injustice do prevail in certain 
quarters. 

But take it from one who has traveled for 
6 years in Western Europe, which is con- 
sidered next to the United States in the over- 
all world average standard of living—all of 
which is produced by varying stages of sloth- 
ful socialism, incidentally—there is really 
no place like home. 

Truthfully, none of the Socialist states 
can even begin to approach us in the 
amounts of consumer goods which we pro- 
duce and distribute to our people. We are 
the unabated envy of Western Europe. 

And Western Socialist Europe is by the 
same token the envy of the Communistic 
Soviet Russia. The standard of living of 
the Socialists is as far above that of the 
Communists as ours is above the former, 

This is not to say that they are not or 
cannot be happy, however. Most Europeans 
are very devout in their religious concepts, 
and this has had an enriching factor in 
their lives. 

And contrary to the prevalent notion in 
America, the Europeans are extremely at- 
tached in their family relations with their 
own people—and where there is love in the 
home, people can flourish without, all the 
material gifts they might otherwise require. 

In healthy capitalism, there should be 
real respect and good will between capital 
and labor. 

In a normal family, there is also real re- 
spect and good will between a father and 
mother. 

It goes without saying that the nature of 
their duties within the family circle are quite 
different from each other. 

And yet,— what would that family be with- 
out a father, or without the mother? Both 


of them are needed equally in a healthy, 
normal family life. 

And thus it is with capital and labor. 
Both are needed equally as much to do their 
different aspects of the job in robust cap- 
italism, as the father and mother are both 
necessary to their family. 

As a child, I would never have considered 
making a choice between my father or 
mother—both of whom I loved equally 
well. 

Neither would I wish to see capital or 
labor take advantage of each other, for I 
would not like to choose between these 
two. 

Both of them are needed to work in close 
harmony, if we are to continue to have the 
great progress in the social and economic 
fields which we have been so fortunate to 
obtain in America during the past great 
periods of our growth and expansion. 

We would do well to consider that much 
of the previous trouble between capital and 
labor has been stirred up here in the United 
States by selfish people with personal axes 
to grind. 

Many of them are of foreign birth, and 
they come over here to plague us with the 
untidy philosophies of Europe which have 
made their possessors hardly more than 
bankrupts or beggars today. 

Surely, we want none of such nonsense as 
theirs. 

Why should we trade away the capitalis- 
tic system, which has made us the richest 
people in the world? And for what could 
we trade, if we so desired? Only the eco- 
nomic madness of the inept Europeans, who 
have steadily gone downhill until we must 
support many of them today. 

Capital must be fair to labor here, but 
labor should also be fair to capital, which 
supplies the money to provide the tools, ma- 
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chines, and plants without which labor 
could not produce. 

And it should be remembered that every- 
one in this country who has savings, insur- 
ance, or pension payments is an indirect 
stockholder in capitalism. 

For these are all paid out of moneys which 
have been invested for their recipients in 


‘American industry by those who are re- 


sponsible for the funds which will later look 
after their welfare. 

The real truth of the matter is that most 
of the people within the ranks of labor have 
definite shares of capitalism in America, 
and probably don't even realize it in the 
majority of cases. 


Selected Data Relative to Military and 
Civilian Personnel of the Department 
of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr, VAN ZANT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following information is the latest tabu- 
lation on, (a) civilian employees in the 
Pentagon and Washington, D. C., area; 
(b) military personnel in the Pentagon 
and Washington, D. C., area; (c) total 
general and flag officers world-wide. 

The tabulation follows: 


Department of Defense—Selected data relative to military and civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense, as of Mar. 31, 1952 


(A) CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES IN THE PENTAGON AND IN THE WASHINGTON, D. C., AREA 


Total, De- 


Office, 


partment | Secretary | Arm Air Force] Na Marine 
of Defense | of Defense 7 * Corps 
In the Pentagon Building 1 18, 270 1. 771 10, 214 4, 297 1, 988 
In the Washington, D. C., area 91, 823 2, 186 38, 248 8, 475 


In the Pentagon Building . 


10, 516 ® 4, 346 3, 
In the Washington, D. C., area 72, 865 @) 34, 000 20, 916 14, 373 3, 576 
E a aie, e a N 21,710 8 8, 200 „ 6, 008 

Generals, admirals... (369) 8 (141) 106) (108) (14) 
Other officers..... (21, 341) (8, 149) (6, 381) (5, 900) (911) 

— — 51, 155 ® 25, 710 14, 429 8, 365 2, 651 

(C) TOTAL GENERAL AND FLAG OFFICERS, WORLD-WIDE 

8 494 326 286 55 
Percent of enlisted strength. (9 0.03 0.04 0. 04 0.02 


4 Included in the figures of their respective services. 
3 Data are partly estimated. 


James W. Wadsworth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp a collection of articles 
about the late James W. Wadsworth, 
whose lifetime of distinguished public 
service ended with his death on June 


21. These are articles written by news- 
papermen in the Genesee country, where 
Senator Wadsworth lived his entire life, 
and they reflect most eloquently the pro- 
found esteem in which he was held dur- 
ing his lifetime by those who knew him 
best, and the poignant grief which was 
a upon his death. The articles fol- 
ow: 
[From the Livingston County Republican of 
June 26, 1952] 
LETTER HOME 
(By Ray C. Sherman) 
Dear Folks: Time in its inevitable way 


Saturday evening took from us Jim Wads- 
worth—and in taking him removed from us 
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and from the country a gem which will never 
be duplicated. 

To those of us who love the Genesee Val- 
ley and who knew Jim well there could be 
no separating the two for they have been the 
same. 

Those who live in the valley come to love 
it for its gentleness, its beauty, its quiet 
majesty, its rich history and its vibrant vi- 
tality and fertility. These things were Jim. 

It is going to be hard to remember that he 
is gone. His presence here will be felt for a 
long time to come, especially as the things 
for which he stood so firmly become realities 
of the future, 

Son of a family of great position, he was 
equally at home in the high circles of na- 
tional and international life as well as in 
the fields of his farms and amongst the men 
and women who have helped him operate 
those farms. 

It is seldom that a man of Jim Wads- 
worth's caliber is recognized in his own time 
for his true worth and it may be the same 
with him although people in all levels of 
life have respected and loved him for his 
daily exemplification of the highest char- 
acter. 


Since his death personages from President 
of the United States, Harry S. Truman, down 
have expressed glowing praise of Jim as an 
individual and as a public servant but none 
will have been as eloquent as will be the 
silent tribute which will be paid by those 
who join in the services tomorrow afternoon. 

The common thought will be that his 
passing is our loss. a 

+. 


[From the Lima Recorder of June 26, 1952] 


James W. WADSWORTH, STATESMAN, DIES FOL- 
LOWING PROLONGED ILLNESS; WILL BE BURIED 
AT GENESEO FRIDAY 


A long and illustrious career as a states- 
man and public servant will be finally and 
irrevocably ended tomorrow, Friday, June 27, 
when the remains of James W. Wadsworth, 
native of Geneseo, are brought back to his 
beloved Genesee country for the last time. 
The man to whom President Truman paid 
tribute by calling him “a true patriot and 
outstanding public servant,” will be buried 
in Temple Hill Cemetery, Geneseo, following 
funeral services which will be held at 4 p. m. 
at St. Michael’s Episcopal Church with the 
Reverend Walter Muir, rector, officiating. 
The body will lie in state in the chapel of St. 
Michael's from 1 p. m. Thursday (today). 

At the request of Reverdy Wadsworth, son, 
those wishing to send flowers are asked, in- 
stead to send the cash equivalent to Frank 
M. Luttenton, Geneseo, for transfer to the 
Damon Runyon Cancer Fund. 

A private funeral service in Washington 
was held for Mr. Wadsworth yesterday 
(Wednesday). The service was held in the 
Washington Cathedral with the Right Rev- 
erend Angus Dun, Episcopal bishop of Wash- 
ington, officiating. 

Mr. Wadsworth, who had been ill from an 
abdominal ailment for many months, and 
who had undergone surgery in September 
1951, died in Emergency Hospital, Washing- 
ton, at 8:30 p. m. last Saturday night, June 
21. He was 74. He is survived by his wife, 
the former Alice Hay; two sons, James J., 
Deputy Administrator of the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and Reverdy of 
Geneseo, and a daughter, Mrs. W. Stuart 
Symington, wife of the former Chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

Mr. Wadsworth was a Member of Congress 
for 30 years until his retirement in 1950, serv- 
ing in the House of Representatives after a 
tenure of office in the United States Senate. 
He was Chairman of the National Security 
Training Commission at the time of his 
death. He was always a stanch advocate of 
national preparedness and served as head of 
the Wadsworth Commission, which prepared 
the UMT bill. 


He started his long service as a public 
servant (following in the footsteps of his 
father, James W. Wadsworth, Sr.) when he 
was elected to the New York State Assembly 
in 1904. He served in the assembly until 
1910, during which time he became the 
youngest speaker in the history of this 
legislative body. 

After 5 years, during which time he was 
manager of a Texas ranch, Mr. Wadsworth 
was elected to the United States Senate in 
1915. Following World War I he was made 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and in that position advocated com- 
pulsory military training. He was defeated 
for reelection to the Senate in 1926 and re- 
turned to his Geneseo home, where he again 
took up his interest in breeding of prize 
beef cattle, winning national recognition for 
his endeavors in this fleld. In 1932 he cap- 
tured a seat in the House of Representatives, 
which his father had once held for 20 years, 
and was returned to this post until the time 
of his retirement. a 

Mr. Wadsworth was born on August 17, 
1877, in the family home in Geneseo. He 
attended Yale University and was named to 
Walter Camp’s All-American baseball nine 
as a first baseman. He served in Puerto 
Rico during the Spanish-American War, en- 
listing after graduation from Yale. After 
his return from the Army he married Alice 
Hay, daughter of John Hay, Secretary of 
State in McKinley's and “Teddy” Roosevelt's 
Cabinets. 

Lauded by famous contemporary Ameri- 
cans, “Young Jim” has been called one of 
New York’s greatest public servants. Praise 
from many public and private citizens has 
been given Wadsworth since his death, but 
acknowledgement of his conscientious ef- 
forts, his patriotism, his ability, came long 
before. In the thirties it was said of him: 
“From a pack of trimmers, timesavers, equiv- 
ocators, eaters of their words and jelly- 
backs, Mr. Wadsworth has stood like a great 
rock amid blowing sands.” And 2 years ago 
Dwight D. Eisenhower said of him: 
he has provided to me a shining example of 
enlightened patriotism and unselfish service.” 


From the Rochester Democrat Chronicle of 
June 22, 1952] 


WADSWORTH SERVICE Won PLAUDITS 


“He never tries to get into the spotlight 
or to make speeches for home consumption.” 

With this glowing endorsement from Elihu 
Root, James W. Wadsworth was started on his 
political career as a Congressman, serving 12 
years in the Senate and 18 years in the House 
of Representatives. It was a brilliant career 
that began in 1904 with his election to the 
New York State Assembly and officially ended 
in 1950 when he retired from Congress. 

During that period Wadsworth was in the 
spotlight constantly. The younger genera- 
tion will perhaps best remember him as a 
strong advocate for national preparedness. 
At his testimonial dinner honoring his retire- 
ment from Congress, Wadsworth said: 

“I have never forgotten how poorly trained 
we were (he was referring to his experience 
in the Philippines during the Spanish- 
American War). I learned we must give men 
to be properly trained being sent into battle.” 

At the same dinner on September 21, 1950, 
Wadsworth also said: “What I fear now is 
that we may be caught in a similar condition 
to that which we were in during the early 
part of World War II. I fear that if we are 
successful in this Korean situation we'll say, 
‘Oh, well, we came out of that one all right,’ 
and then neglect defense. Who can tell 
when a new situation will arise? Or from 
what corner of the compass it will come.” 

Wadsworth viewed the Korean war as 
something that “should have been done and 
had to be done.” He said that it “proves 
that we are loyal to our obligations as a 
member of the United Nations.” Wadsworth 
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added we were not “well prepared” for the 
fight but doubted the Communists would 
have attacked if the “enemy had known we 
were ready with trained reserves.” 

In 1950, Dwight D. Eisenhower paid trib- 
ute to Wadsworth by saying: “Perhaps the 
best way to express my feeling is to say that 
he has, through a long and active career, pro- 
vided, to me, a shining example of enlight- 
ened patriotism and unselfish service. Wis- 
dom, integrity, and courage are invariably 
recognized as his distinguishing character- 
istics and these, capped by a personality of 
warmth and understanding mark him as a 
statesman and leader of men,” 

When Wadsworth returned successfully to 
Washington as a Representative in the early 
1930's, the New York Times, which had not 
been overly friendly, said: “He never lacked 
the courage of his convictions. * * * 
From a pack of trimmers, timeservers, equiv- 
ocators, eaters of their words, and jellybacks, 
Mr. Wadsworth has stood like a great rock 
amid blowing sands,” 

The Rooseveltian New Deal found no favor 
in his sight. Once he smiled wryly at a 
telegram from his farm manager and com- 
mented: 

“This great bureaucracy of ours has finally 
given me permission to sell my own wheat. 
Eventually maybe we will learn that we 
never get anything for nothing. For every 
handout, we yield up a right, a freedom. 
A long time ago my father told me: ‘Jim, I 
hope you never have to borrow money. But 
if you do, remember that interest runs 7 days 
a week and you can't work on Sunday.’” 

During the 1948 presidential campaign 
when many observers felt Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey would defeat President Truman, the 
Army and Navy Journal boomed the Geneseo 
legislator for the post of Secretary of De- 
fense under Dewey. 

A strong opponent of Federal bureaucracy, 
Wadsworth often spoke on this subject. 
On two separate occasions, he told his au- 
dience: 

Further increase of Government power 
with consequent greater deficits means ulti- 
mately the loss of our liberty. Bureaucracy, 
once clothed with power, craves more power, 

“Indeed, I think it can be said that today 
the long arm of the Federal Government 
reaches out toward every community in the 
Nation, great or small, and touches the 
shoulder of pretty nearly every man, woman, 
and child. And, incidentally, it reaches into 
their pocketbooks.” 

In 1949, when Wadsworth urged approval 
of the Atlantic Union, he said: “We cannot 
achieve anything approaching a stable peace 
unless we persuade a reasonable number of 
nations to subscribe to a code of law. Sub- 
sidization of other nations, no matter how 
much some of it has been necessary, cannot 
go on indefinitely. We must first build a 
foundation of law, secure adherence by na- 
tions—then we can proceed.” 

Last November, Wadsworth was honored 
by the International Livestock Exposition 
as “one of the men responsible for building 
the Nation’s cattle industry.” His portrait 
was unveiled in the Hall of Fame of the Sad- 
dle and Sirloin Club located in the Chicago 
International Amphitheater, scene of the Re- 
publican and Democratic nominating con- 
ventions next month. 

In 1932, Wadsworth called on local tax- 
payer groups and chambers of commerce to - 
join in a program for Federal tax reduction. 
He said the Federal Government “has little 
by little encroached upon the rights of States 
resulting in enormous expenditure and a cor- 
responding drain on taxpayers.” 

In March 1932, Albany political circles were 
talking of Wadsworth as a possible candidate 
for governor. Later in the year, when he 
returned to active politics as a candidate for 
Congress, he expressed his conviction that 
protective tariff was needed more than ever 
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and also called for a sound currency with the 
American dollar “worth 100 cents in gold.” 


[From the Rochester Times-Union of June 
23, 1952] 
J. W. WADSWORTH, GREAT AMERICAN 


Death of James W. Wadsworth ended the 
most distinguished career in public service in 
western New York of this generation. It 
spanned, in fact, two political generations, 
and Wadsworth gained distinction in both. 

Heir to a name written large in western 
New York history from the time the first 
Wadsworths came to the Genesee Valley in 
1790, it was not surprising that James Wads- 
worth became a political factor. Elected first 
to the legislature in 1904, he early won the 
attention and admiration of such stalwarts 
as the late Elihu Root, and was marked for 
larger fields. 

His career was divided into three periods 
6 years in the legislature in the century's 
first decade, two terms in the United States 
Senate, and nine terms in the national House, 

Washington was a habitat as natural to 
him as the Genesee Valley, for his father oc- 
cupied the same seat in Congress for 20 years. 
At Washington he met his wife, the daughter 
of John Hay, Lincoln’s secretary and Sec- 
retary of State under two Presidents. Mrs. 
Wadsworth survives him. 

Although a stanch Republican, politics 
stopped for him on questions of national 
defense. During the First World War he was 
a pillar of strength to the Democratic Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, as a member of the 
Senate. Later, as chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, he wrote the law 
modernizing the Army which provided the 
basis for its rapid expansion two decades 
later. 

In the next grave emergency a Democrat 
was again President. And it was Wads- 
worth’s vote as a Member of the House that 
set up selective service a year before war 
again required all-out effort. 

His final seryice to the Nation was as chair- 
man of the National Security Training Com- 
mission, to which he was appointed by Pres- 
ident Truman. This Commission drafted a 
plan for universal military training which 
awaits action by Congress. 

When Wadsworth announced 2 years ago 
that he would not be a candidate for reelec- 
tion to the House, it came as a distinct shock 
to his district. Having just finished another 
session in the forefront of a fight to reduce 
Federal spending, he appeared at the height 
of his powers. His decision was accepted re- 
luctantly in the hope that many years of 
earned retirement at Geneseo might be his, 

Near the end of his term a dinner was 
given in his honor here in Rochester at which 
his lifelong efforts for defense, agriculture, 
business, and basic Americanism were re- 
counted. It was an occasion on which nearly 
a half century of political history passed in 
review. 

It is such men as Wadsworth that have led 
avery age to look back and write, “There 
were giants in the earth in those days.” 


Defense Production Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, trying 
to determine how to vote on the Defense 
Production Act was one of the most diffi- 
cult decisions for me to make during the 
Eighty-second Congress. To have op- 


posed it might have meant my contribut- 
ing toward the demise of all price, wage, 
and rent controls and the sacrifice of 
other features of this bill which are vital 
to the economic welfare and national de- 
fense of our country. I believe that we 
urgently need a stronger Defense Pro- 
duction Act than the one which was 
placed before the House of Representa- 
tives after being emasculated by the pup- 
pets of the big-business lobbyists. I 
voted for this measure only because I did 
not want to see all controls lifted im- 
mediately and not because I was satis- 
fied with the many provisions that give 
higher prices and rents an opportunity to 
creep in later. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
provisions effectively terminating rent 
control. The decontrol amendments to 
the rent- control features of the Defense 
Production Act completely overlook the 
housing needs of a large percentage of 
American families. They affect ad- 
versely the second most important com- 
ponent in the cost of living—rent of 
housing accommodations. 

These new amendments provide for a 
termination of Federal rent control on 
September 30 of this year, only three 
short months away, except that Federal 
rent control will last until April 30, 1953, 
in three limited situations: First, in those 
areas certified to be critical defense 
housing areas; second, in those incor- 
porated cities, towns, or villages which 
prior to September 30 of this year vote 
affirmatively for a continuation of rent 
control; and, third, in unincorporated 
localities in a defense rental area in 
which one or more of the incorporated 
localities constituting the major portion 
of the defense rental area has affirma- 
tively voted prior to September 30 for a 
continuation of rent control. 

This provision for termination of rent 
control within 3 months will cause ex- 
treme hardship. There is no free mar- 
ket in housing accommodations. If a 
landlord raises his rent, the dweller can- 
not shop around for another dwelling. 
He cannot even find a substitute because 
no substitute exists. The removal of 
rent controls overlooks the needs of the 
people in the crowded urban communi- 
ties and fails to recognize the fact that 
the population is growing out of all pro- 
portion to the number of housing accom- 
modations presently in existence and 
being built. 

The exceptions which in certain in- 
stances will permit extensions to April 
30, 1953, sound reasonable on their face, 
but close examination shows that they 
do not give adequate rent protection. 

The term “critical defense housing 
area” does not cover all areas where 
housing is critical. If that were so, we 
would have continuing rent control over 


a large part of the country. Instead, 


as the proponents of the crippling 
amendments well knew, the term is given 
a very limited definition in the law itself, 
In order for an area to have continuing 
rent control as a critical defense housing 
area, it is my understanding that it must 
meet all three of the following criteria: 
There must be a new or reactivated de- 
fense plant or installation which will 
require a large influx of workers in the 
face of a housing shortage that necessi- 
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tates rent control to prevent drastic rent 
increases. 

These specific criteria completely dis- 
regard the needs of the people in the 
crowded urban communities today be- 
cause I am told that not one of such 
communities has been classified as a 
critical defense area. As a result, de- 
control will contribute to a breakdown 
of the stabilization program because 
there will be demands for wage increases 
so that tenants can have the means to 
pay for increased rents. 

Of course, there is some provision for 
local option. But the proponents of rent 
decontrol very cleverly allowed only 3 
months for an affirmative vote, 3 months 
during the vacation period when many 
tenants are away on vacation, three 
short months during which the oppo- 
nents of rent control can easily use dil- 
atory tactics to delay final vote. 

Before the passage of these crippling 
amendments, there was ample opportu- 
nity for local option. Local communi- 
ties had the statutory right to vote to do 
away with rent control. We know that 
most communities wanted rent control 
because they did not take action to do 
away with it. The real-estate lobbies, 
were afraid to take the obvious action of 
forcing negative action. Now they are 
relying on their ability to use delaying 
tactics to prevent an affirmative desire 
of the people to keep rent control. 

Moreover, even this affirmative type 
of local option is no longer available to 
many communities. I read in the Wash- 
ington Post of July 1 that two heavily 
populated suburbs of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal cannot vote to bring themselves back 
under rent control because they are un- 
incorporated counties. It is stated that 
the new local-option features of the so- 
called rent-control law make no provi- 
sion for county action. Yet the propo- 
nents of the crippling amendments 
stated that all they sought was to re- 
turn control to local governing bodies. 
What they did was to return rent con- 
trol to the real-estate people. I hardly 
need make the obvious comment that 
the interests of the real-estate people 
are not the same as those of the tenants. 

The extension of rent control amounts 
to an aid to inflation and hurts defense 
production. It is an economic unstabi- 
lizer and as such should have had no 
part in an act whose declared purpose is 
to aid defense production and stabilize 
the cost of living. 

The price-control features of the bill 
also are a travesty. The most serious of 
these is the provision exempting both 
fresh and processed fruits and vegeta- 
bles. This provision opens the way to 
serious price increases for 11 percent of 
the Nation’s food dollar. 

Not content with this pinch on the 
housewife’s pocketbook, the Congress 
also voted to remove the word “hereaf- 
ter” from the so-called Herlong amend- 
ment. This will require OPS to raise the 
ceilings on many food items at the retail 
and wholesale level. In certain States, 
cigarettes and other products may be 
expected to rise in price because of the 
new provision that ceiling prices must 
not be below State minimum prices. 

I realize that the President must have 
signed the bill only because there was no 
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practicable alternative. We have given 
OPS and the other stabilization agen- 
cies most ineffective weapons to fight 
the battle against inflation. If the in- 
flationary pressures increase during the 
congressional adjournment, I will be 
among the first to urge the President to 
call back the Congress in order that 
this so-called economic controls bill can 
be strengthened. 


Congress and the Knesset 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
cornerstone of a democracy must neces- 
sarily be government by law and not 
government by man, it is not to be ques- 
tioned that the most significant de- 
veloped and developing institution in Is- 
rael is its parliament—the Knesset. I 
think that the friends of Israel through- 
out the United States have made a mis- 
take of omission in not emphasizing the 
base upon which Israel's democracy 
rests. That is the Knesset. 

We have taken pride and talked a lot 
about Israel’s army, her cultural ad- 
vances, her achievements in agriculture, 
her industrial potential, and so forth. 
We are so busy asserting Israel's democ- 
racy that we have forgotten to mark for 
identification and place into evidence its 
proudest exhibit of democracy at work. 
How many know that, prior to the es- 
tablishment of the State of Israel, one 
of the most passionate centers of inter- 
est among its leaders was the form its 
parliament would take when the free 
and independent republic of Israel would 
come to be. Many an evening I spent in 
long discussion with the leaders on this 
very subject. Would Israel’s parliament 
be modeled after the American Congress, 
the British or continental systems? The 
final decision could only be arrived at 
after detailed studies of the comparative 
systems, the weaknesses and the 
strengths that lie therein, a knowledge 
of the history of the respective coun- 
tries. In short, only a study of the story 
of civilization, dissected and analyzed, 
could serve as a proper background for 
such a decision. What decision would 
ultimately be reached would, beyond any 
other factor, influence the course of Is- 
rael’s development as a state. What 
finally evolved was a synthesis of the 
systems of the Belgian, French, and 
British House of Commons. 

The marked contrast and differences 
between the Knesset and the Congress 
would, I believe, be a most fruitful study 
for students of government. It is not my 
purpose here to point up the merits or 
deficiencies of one as against the other, 
nor would any purpose be served in my 
doing so at the present time. But as a 
matter of common interest I believe to 
point up some of the similarities and 
differences could serve to stimulate fur- 
ther discussion and study of the subject. 


The Knesset is a unicameral parlia- 
ment, that is, one house; the Congress, 
bicameral, two houses, the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate. Israel has 
chosen not to adopt the American system 
of checks and balances and the separa- 
tion of powers which are the base of 
American government, 

In Israel it is the parliament which 
elects the President, sets his term. It is 
the majority party in the Knesset which 
chooses its ministers, or shall I say heads 
of executive departments, which we in 
the United States call the Cabinet. So 
you can see that all responsibility ulti- 
mately focuses in the Knesset. The peo- 
ple elect the Knesset; the Knesset forms 
the government. 

This is in marked contrast to the elec- 
tion of the President in the United States 
by the people and to the independence of 
the President to choose his Cabinet, 
needing only the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

While actually the parties of Israel 
can be divided into three broad groups— 
workers, middle class, religious—differ- 
ent parties have been formed within such 
broad categories, resulting in a multi- 
party system, as contrasted generally to 
the two-party system in the United 
States. Because of the multiparty sys- 
tem in Israel’s short existence, coalition 
governments have prevailed. The multi- 
party system has resulted in less elas- 
ticity than has the American two-party 
system, but it can also be said that there 
is much greater crossing of party lines 
on individual bills than there is in the 
Congress, 

The Israel electorate votes for party 
lists rather than for individuals, as we 
do here. 

The Knesset has nine standing com- 
mittees, each with special jurisdiction. 
For example, the Finance Committee 
has jurisdiction over such legislation as 
the budget, taxation, customs, and so 
forth; the Home Affairs Committee has 
jurisdiction over such matters as immi- 
gration, press, and information; the 
Public Services Committee has jurisdic- 
tion over such legislation as health, so- 
cial services, war victims. 

The Senate of the United States has 
15 standing committees, while the House 
of Representatives has 19 standing com- 
mittees. The Congress of the United 
States has formerly had many more such 
standing committees, but with the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act in 1946, the 
committees had been reduced to the 
number I stated. However, we find that 
the Congress is continually appointing 
special committees and select commit- 
tees and investigatory committees until, 
at times, it seems that we stand in danger 
of being smothered by them. 

The committees in the Congress, how- 
ever, are more basic to the work of the 
Congress than are the committees of 
Knesset. In the Congress of the United 
States any member can introduce which- 
ever bill he wishes, of any kind, manner, 
shape, or form. In addition thereto the 
executive departments can send to the 
Speaker of the House or President of the 
Senate communications containing 
drafts of legislation they consider desir- 
able. These are referred to the com- 
mittees having jurisdiction over the sub- 
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ject matter. The chairman of the com- 
mittee which receives the executive 
message may or may not introduce such 
legislation. All bills introduced go to 
the respective committees, and the chair- 
man of the committee may or may not 
refer such bills to a subcommittee for 
action. In addition thereto, the Presi- 
dent may send a special message to Con- 
gress, asking that it act on certain mat- 
ters in a way he deems in the best public 
interest. Congress may or may not pay 
any attention to it. Individual Members 
can draft bills if they so wish in accord- 
ance with the President’s message. 
These messages, as well, are referred to 
the appropriate committees. 

In sharp contrast, the bills which 
come before the Knesset, while often re- 
ferred to its committees, need not nec- 
essarily be so referred. The bill reaches 
the floor of the Knesset first. It has 
three readings on the floor and may 
even be acted upon before it is sent to 
a committee. As you can see, this is al- 
most the reverse of the American pro- 
cedure. While individual members of 
the Knesset can introduce bills if they 
so desire, government bills get first pref- 
erence. 

I forgot to mention earlier that the 
government heads are likewise members 
of the Knesset. Of course, as you 
know, this is not the case in Congress. 
The Knesset uses the question period 
whereby the heads of government de- 
partments—Finance, Foreign Affairs, 
and so forth—may be questioned by 
members of the Knesset. Congress can, 
of course, only get Cabinet opinion 
through the medium of a committee 
hearing. 

Like the United States committees, the 
Knesset committees are divided into sub- 
committees. And like the committees 
in Congress, the parties are assigned to 
committees in the same proportion as 
they bear to the whole body. 

In the Knesset, the Speaker can rigid- 
ly limit the time of each speaker. The 
limits of debate placed on a Member in 
the House of Representatives depends, 
of course, upon the number of hours and 
the limits of debate set by the Committee 
on Rules; in the Senate, unless cloture is 
invoked, there is no limit on debate. 

I am told that during the first Knesset 
the antagonism between the members of 
the different parties was so great that 
they did not at any time speak to each 
other, either in or out of the session of 
parliament. I understand that this is 
now decreasing and that differing public 
opinion does not as strongly develop into 
personal enmity as it did at first. In the 
Congress it is rather the rule than the 
exception for Members with opposing 
views to debate with each other sharply 
on the floor and then sit down together 
at luncheon for a round of amiable dis- 
cussion and good stories. 

I think, however, that these antago- 
nisms which existed in the Knesset and 
are now waning were a natural develop- 
ment. In the United States Congress, 
when it first started, the debate was 
rough and burly and anything but po- 
lite. Members hurled insults at each 
other about their personal habits and 
ancestry. This practice, however, has 
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declined greatly in both Houses of the 
United States Congress. 

It is not uncommon for such animosity 
to display itself even today in the parlia- 
ments of both Great Britain and the 
Continent. In France, for example, with 
the 625 Members of the French National 
Assembly there is always considerable 
disorder. The presiding officer does not 
have a gavel with which to call the 
assembly to order. There is a bell over 
his head. When the assembly becomes 
unruly, he rings the bell once. If noth- 
ing happens, he rings it twice and, if not 
successful, rings it a third time. If the 
disorder still continues, he puts on his 
hat as a symbol that he is about to leave 
and terminate the proceedings. And if 
the disorder still continues, he walks out. 

The British House of Commons, with 
its 640 members, is so crowded that it is 
difficult either to identify or hear a 
member—that is, if he is ever given a 
chance to express himself because of the 
large number. 

As I stated before, I believe there is 
more personal decorum in the United 
States Congress than presents itself in 
any other assembly I Enow of, including 
Israel's, of course. In this respect, Israel 
has done better than some old and fam- 
ous parliaments of the West. In the 
French Assembly fist fights are a com- 
mon occurrence. Even in the Mother of 
Parliaments, the British House of Com- 
mons, a member once slapped the face of 
a political opponent. This happened be- 
fore the Second World War, when a Con- 
servative member, afflicted with a 
“small” dose of anti-Semitism, insulted 
the Jewish Labor member Emanuel Shin- 
well by telling him “to go back to Poland 
whence his parents had come.” Mr. 
Shinwell calmly crossed the floor and 
slapped the offender. 

To get back to some of the contrasts 
between the Knesset and the Congress, 
it will be found that a very healthy pro- 
portion of the United States Congress, 
which numbers 531 for both Houses, are 
lawyers. In the Knesset there are fewer 
members of the bar than one expects to 
find in a national legislature and more 
people who once were behind bars. 
There are men and women who were 
political prisoners in at least three con- 
tinents, people who could not walk the 
streets in daylight when the Union Jack 
flew over Government House in Jerusa- 
lem, leaders of the Jewish resistance and 
underground immigration movements, 
Zionist contemporaries of Dr. Theodor 
Herzl and old farmers who pioneered in 
the collective and cooperative farm 
movements. I would call these “men of 
conviction.” 

In the Knesset you will find a wider 
occupational diversity—a much larger 
proportion of economists and writers 
and, understandably, religious represen- 
tation, as such, which is almost entirely 
absent from the Congress. 

One aspect of the composiiton of the 
Knesset has impressed me greatly and 
that is out of the 120 membership there 
are 11 women. The Congress of the 
United States has one woman Senator, 
Mrs. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine; 
and 10 women Representatives, Mrs. 
FRANCES P. Botton, Ohio; Mrs. REVA 
Beck Bosone, Utah; Mrs, VERA Bu- 


CHANAN, Pennsylvania; Mrs. MARGUERITE 
S. CHURCH, Illinois; Mrs. Ceci, M. Han- 
DEN, Indiana; Mrs. ELIZABETH KEE, West 
Virginia; Mrs. EDNA F. KELLY, New York; 
Mrs. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, Massachu- 
setts; Mrs. KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, New 
York, and Miss RUTH THOMPSON, Mich- 
igan. There are more Republicans than 
Democrats among them, which may be 
because there are more leisured women 
among the Republicans than the Demo- 
crats. However, I believe it is one of 
the most vigorous developments in Is- 
rael that the women have taken their 
rightful place in government, not as 
women, but as individuals, and that Is- 
rael is making such forward strides in 
erasing the status of women as second- 
rate citizens found so often in other 
countries of the world. 

One other difference—and a very basic 
difference—which I must point to be- 
tween the representative systems of Is- 
rael and the United States is that in 
the United States the party in power 
remains in power despite all the dis- 
satisfaction that may accumulate be- 
tween elections. The Government in the 
United States does not fall as it does 
in Israel when there is a vote of “no 
confidence” in the Knesset. The Presi- 
dent of the United States can only be 
taken out of office in between elections 
by the impeachment procedure. The 
majority party in the United States re- 
mains the majority party, come what 
may, and can only be changed by elec- 
tion. 

I wish to say, in closing, that the cal- 
iber of the men and women of the Knes- 
set is of the highest. I have been im- 
pressed with their statesmanship and 
their devotion to duty, their learning 
and the long-range vision which is theirs. 
I have met many of them who have 
come to visit the United States and who 
have come to our Congress to study its 
machinery. When I was in Israel and 
visited the Knesset, I saw the Chairman 
of the Knesset, Joseph Sprinzak, in ac- 
tion. His quick appraisal of situations, 
his directness and warmth, together with 
the strength of his personality left an 
indelible impression on me. I believe, 
and believe this firmly, that the people 
of Israel are fortunate, indeed, in their 
leadership—a leadership which has 
translated the blueprint of government 
on paper into a sturdy system of in- 
stitutions dedicated to the welfare and 
the freedom of its citizenry. They have 
done themselves—and us—proud. 


What We Need in Asia Is an Inclusive Not 
a White Man’s Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Washington Daily News: 
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ASIAN ALLIANCES 


The United States, Australia, and New 
Zealand have signed mutual security pacts. 
So there are sound reasons why their repre- 
sentatives should get together to discuss 
strategic problems. 

It is most unfortunate, however, that the 
impression has been created that the August 
meeting in Honolulu is intended to draft 
long-range defense plans for the whole Pa- 
cific-Asian region and to review the Korean 
deadlock, 

The yellow and brown races of Asia are 
suspicious enough of the white man’s mo- 
tives without our doing anything which 
might make it appear that we regard the 
defense of that area as exclusively a white 
man's problem. 

Nor should it be overlooked that the Philip- 
pines and Siam are contributing as much, if 
not more, to the Korean war as New Zealand 
and Australia. 

The facts of the case are that the United 
States has undertaken to defend Australia 
and New Zealand against foreign attack be- 
cause the British Empire no longer is in a 
position to do so. But this arrangement 
cannot be regarded as strengthening our po- 
sition in Asia nor are these in any 
sense a Pacific counterpart of the North At- 
lantic alliance. 

If the free nations of that area are to take 
concerted action for their common defense, 
such an alliance would have to be built 
around the Philippines, Japan, Formosa, and 
Siam to have much meaning. 

The Korean war might have been avoided 
if the United States had armed the South 
Koreans while there was time and opportu- 
nity. The longer the formation of a real 
Pacific alliance is delayed the less tenable our 
position in the Pacific 1s likely to become. 

When the Governments of Nationalist 
China, the Philippines, and South Korea 
wanted to form an anti-Communist alliance 
before disaster overtook that area, Secretary 
of State Acheson dismissed the proposal as 
premature, 

That ill-advised judgment is water over 
the dam, but it would be folly compounded 
to delay a move in that direction until too 
late. 


Negative Approach on Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
me to the editor of the New York Times: 

NEGATIVE APPROACH ON COMMUNISM 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

In the name of expediency we are creating 
a dangerous situation in emphasizing in the 
conduct of our domestic and foreign affairs 
what we abhor in the Communist ideology, 
without reaffirming concretely our positive 
positions. It is not enough to be anti. That 
is only a partial position. 

We have slipped into a kind of salesman- 
ship which no longer sells its product on 
merits. “We must not support this bill be- 
cause it will help the Communists.” “We 
must not make this or that kind of statement 
because it will give aid and comfort to the 
Communists.” If a bill bears an anti- 
Communist label we are not called upon to 
look beyond that purpose. If we send wheat 
to India, it will help secure unto ourselves a 
friend who will support us against com- 
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munism. We are to include Germany in a 
European defense command because she is 
necessary to us in our fight against com- 
munism. We will develop the point 4 pro- 
gram and grant economic aid in order to gain 
greater security against communistic ag- 
gression. 


CHARGE OF SELF-INTEREST 


We have heedlessly, without regard for the 
consequences, placed ourselves open to 
charges that, were there not a Communist 
threat, the United States would smugly dis- 
regard the hunger and needs of the peoples 
of the world; that our interest in other 
peoples is not an interest arising out of our 
concern for the peoples themselves, but is 
motivated by a fear for the safety of our own 
skins. We are rapidly creating an impres- 
sion that we would never share our bread 
unless first there was a threat of having it 
taken away. 

Our interest in the Italian elections, for 
example, was emphasized on the negative 
side only. The Communists must not win. 
A negativism of this sort creates a vacuum, 
which we already see does not long remain 
a vacuum. Note the rise of the neo-Fascist 
Party in the recent Italian elections, and the 
election of that party’s candidates to the 
mayoralty in the cities of Naples, Bari, Foggia, 
and Palermo, 

This same approach to Germany must, 
and it already has, given rise to a feeling 
among the German people that they are 
being used as pawns in the East-West strug- 
gle. We have not approached Germany on 
the basis of interest in her as a country, in- 
terest in her people, in her freedom and her 
economic development, regardless of inter- 
national tensions. Our conduct toward 
Spain and Portugal indicates the same ap- 
proach—the dangerous simplification that, if 
it is bad for Communists, it is necessarily 
good for us. The heartbreaking erosion of 
individual rights has likewise resulted from 
such “anti” approach. The point 4 program, 
to my mind, is one of the most dynamic con- 
cepts of our age, but it is being sold to our 
people as an anti-Communist measure. 


BELITTLING OF PEOPLE 


I think all of this is a belittling of the 
hearts and minds of the people of the 
United States. I am reminded so very often 
by this negative approach of the kind of 
speeches made by the Republican Party so 
that it can sell itself to the American people. 
There are always the high-minded phrases 
about “democracy” and “freedom” and pri- 
vate initiative’ and “free competition,” but 
nowhere in these speeches do we find much 
of the interest in the people as people, in 
their lives, in their daily wants, and in their 
struggles for existence. 

If there had been no threat of Communist 

gression we still would have helped in the 
rehabilitation of Europe. The history of the 
United States has been a positive one. We 
do not now and never have thought of aid 
solely in terms of investment. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, June 23, 1952. 


Control of the Purse Strings of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it becomes increasingly evident 


that Congress has lost control of the 
purse strings of the Government and 
that it cannot properly analyze the re- 
quest for funds transmitted to it. This 
is particularly so in the military depart- 
ments which absorb most of our over-all 
budget. 

Congress has been accused often of 
meat-ax cuts in appropriations bills. If 
this view has validity, it is because the 
Members of this body are convinced that 
greater efficiency can be developed in the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. In many instances, their conclu- 
sions are determined by suspicion or by 
the opinion that a detailed study of an 
agency would undoubtedly uncover con- 
siderable waste. The general applica- 
tion of these cuts, and I have supported 
almost every cut, results in padding of 
employees to absorb the cut or in the 
absence of such a protective covering the 
most efficient organizations are penal- 
ized. It is time the Congress trans- 
formed these suspicions and opinions 
into certain fact. Rewards—not pen- 
alties—should be the price of efficiency 
and the inefficient organizations should 
be called to task. 

To secure these facts, I have this day 
introduced a bill to amend the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 so as to 
provide the Armed Services and Appro- 
priations Committees of the Congress 
with staffs adequate in size to keep them 
fully informed at all times. 

While I realize that no action can be 
taken on this legislation at this late hour 
of this session, it is my hope that the 
Committee on House Administration will 
study this proposal during adjournment 
and effectuate it by the enactment of a 
bill in the Eighty-third Congress. 


Land of Orland Reflections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, inasmuch as the House of Rep- 
resentatives, including myself, has over 
the years devoted considerable time to 
the discussion of California water mat- 
ters and has received a wealth of mate- 
rial, information, and misinformation 
bearing thereon, I insert in the Recorp 
the attached point of view, published in 
the Orland Register in the northern 
California area in which I have a par- 
ticular interest. It is of special signifi- 
cance, because at Orland, Calif., there 
exists the old and well-established 
United States Bureau of Reclamation 
project known as the Orland project. 
There the community has for some 20 
years had experience in dealing with the 
Bureau of Reclamation, as differentiated 
frcm the other areas in the Central Val- 
ley project of California where the ex- 
perience of the community has been of 
much briefer duration: 
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LAND or ORLAND REFLECTIONS 
(By The Old Timer) 


There is something screwball somewhere. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, target for all 
the nasty things that can be thought up by 
the Pacific Union Club and the Sutter 
Club crowd, about a bureaucracy, is cer- 
tainly not living up to the name these ear- 
nest well upholstered gentlemen have been 
tossing about so freely. 

Up and down the Central Valley, watered 
by the system worked out and built by Rec- 
lamation engineers, these armchair critics 
have become a bit boresome with their cry 
that the Bureau of Reclamation would rule 
the Valley with its arbitrary high-handed 
methods. In fact they have been yelping so 
long and so loud, that these gentlemen were 
getting a bit of a sympathetic ear here and 
there. 

But the Bureau of Reclamation refuses to 
stay in the bad character they have 
envisioned. 

With no fanfare of weighty press releases, 
officials of the Bureau of Reclamation re- 
cently have suggested, even advised and 
urged that the Orland irrigation project, op- 
erated by the Bureau for over 40 years, be 
taken over, lock, stock, and barrel, by the 
water users of the project and operated by 
them entirely. 

All this at a time, when prosperity sits 
Fvetty on the farms of every water user in 
the project; when the payments of operation 
and maintenance and the construction 
charges are merely a matter of bookkeeping; 
when the project in every detail, is in the 
best shape it has ever been during the 
stormy 40 years of its existence. 

Had the Bureau 15 years ago, or 30 years 
ago when times were tough, and there was 
plenty of friction between the harassed water 
users, who did not have 2 pennies to rub 
together, and the Bureau, which had a nasty 
collection job to do, made such an offer, we 
could understand the gesture as an attempt 
to get out from under. 

Now with the Bureau and the project de- 
eldedly over the pioneering hump, according 
to the well-upholstered gentlemen who dis- 
pense words of wisdom from the club chairs, 
the Bureau should tighten its grip on the 
poor downtrodden water users and dig the 
gold out of his front teeth, 

Somehow you can’t have dealings with a 
landlord such as the Reclamation officials 
over a period of 40 years, and fail to find 
out that these officials are just ordinary hu- 
man beings with a job to do; sometimes a 
a nasty one; but taking the bitter with the 
sweet and trying during all those years to 
work out some solution to the problems 
which will insure the well-being of the man 
on the farm who buys Reclamation water. 

If the Bureau desired to rule the valley 
as the late unlamented Senator from Cali- 
fornia, who retired with ulcers, would have 
us believe, why should they make not only 
this gesture but this strong recommenda- 
tion that the Bureau turn the Orland proj- 
ect over to the water users, and move out, 
lock, stock, and barrel? 

The advisability of such a move by the 
water users of the project is a moot ques- 
tion; one which has no bearing on this dis- 
cussion. Personally, we've an idea that in 
the long run, we'd be better off to jog along 
with the Bureau under the present set-up. 

We do not contend that one swallow makes 
a summer; that the Bureau because of this 
recommendation, intends to turn over the 
Central Valley project to the water users to- 
morrow. But the recommendation does show 
that the arm-chair critics are viewing the 
Bureau with a slightly jaundiced eye caused 
by an overinflated ego. 

The Bureau had a job to do in the Orland 
project; a job which ran years beyond the 
original estimate; that job the Bureau of- 
cials regard as completed, and they are ready 
to move out. 
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The Bureau had a job, a hundredfold more 
complicated and hazardous than the local 
job, a job to do in completion of the far- 
flung Central Valley project. 

Grown wise by experience, they have set 
no time limit on this long-range program; 
but when it is completed, when the Central 
Valley project is in all its details, a finished 
job, we have sufficient faith in these men 
who run the Bureau to expect them to make 
just such a proposition to the State authori- 
ties as they have made to the local water 
users’ board. 

But until that time comes, until every 
water resource of the valley has been de- 
veloped to its fullest, let's not let these arm- 
chair critics build up a bogey man to scare 
little water users out of their senses. 

When that time comes, then let’s get to- 
gether with the Bureau officials and consider 
across the table, like gentlemen, the proposi- 
tion of taking over the Central Valley proj- 
ect from the Reclamation Bureau. Somehow 
we've always found, though we have dis- 
agreed with their policies at times, we have 
always found Bureau men, top brass and 
ditch riders, just ordinary reasonable human 
beings, with no desire to rule or ruin any- 
one. 


Tom Pickett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
Monday, June 30, was the last day in 
his congressional office for Mr. Tom 
Prickett, who represented one of my 
neighboring congressional districts in 
the State of Texas. Congressman 
PICKETT announced some weeks ago that 
he would not be a candidate for reelec- 
tion at the end of his present term. He 
intended to return to his home in Pales- 
tine to resume the practice of law, but 
meanwhile he was elected executive vice 
president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion and has now resigned from the 
House to accept that position. This de- 
cision of Mr. Pickerr removes from 
this legislative body an exceptionally 
competent Member, an outstanding 
Christian gentleman, and a warm and 
sincere personality who has represented 
the people of the Seventh Texas District 
since January of 1945. 

The retiring president of the National 
Coal Association, whose membership 
comprises the producers of bituminous 
coal throughout this great Nation, Mr. 
Ralph Knode, upon announcing Mr, 
PIcKET?’s affiliation with that organiza- 
tion stated: 

In the selection of Tom PICKETT, we have 
gone outside the industry—all the way to 
Texas—for our man. His record in his home 
State and in the Congress bespeaks his fine 
character and friendly personality, combined 
with clear thinking and endless energy. 


To me, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Knode’s state- 
ment summarizes the character and 
ability of Tom Pickett, and I know that I 
speak for all of his friends both here in 
the House and in our home State when 


I say that I am indeed sorry to lose Tom 
Pickett as a colleague and that I wish 
him every success in his new endeavor. 


Builders of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. James 
C. Kinard, as president of Newberry Col- 
lege, Newberry, S. C., is making a great 
contribution in the field of education. 
Dr. Kinard is in constant demand as a 
public speaker. In his travels through- 
out America he is spreading the doctrine 
of real Americanism. Dr. Kinard be- 
lieves that the salvation of America in 
this hour of crisis is in the return of 
honesty, integrity, and character in all 
of our public officials and among the peo- 
ple who compose the great American 
body politic. 

We need more Dr. Kinards in America 
in the field of education. The future of 
America and salvation of our country de- 
pend on the training now being given 
our future leaders. Under Dr. Kinard’s 
leadership the students of Newberry Col- 
lege are taught to fear God and respect 
the American tradition of individual in- 
centive. Sometime ago I visited New- 
berry College and was greately impressed 
by the courtesy, hospitality, and knowl- 
edge of the faculty and students. The 
young men and women of Newberry Col- 
lege are being trained in the basic, fun- 
damental concepts of our American heri- 
tage. 

A few days ago it was my privilege to 
hear Dr. Kinard make an outstanding 
address at Virginia Beach, Va. I think 
this address is worthy of the attention of 
every Member of this Congress and all 
true Americans. The following are ex- 
cerpts from this timely speech: 
EXCERPTS FROM ADDRESS DELIVERED AT VIRGINIA 

BEACH, VA., BEFORE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 

NORTH CAROLINA-SOUTH CAROLINA COTTON- 

SEED CRUSHERS ASSOCIATION, BY JAMES C. 

KINARD, PRESIDENT OF NEWBERRY COLLEGE, 

NEWBERRY, S. C., SPEAKING ON BUILDERS OF 

BUSINESS 

To build business upon a firm foundation 
of stability and security I believe that we 
must first reestablish confidence in gov- 
ernment. Too many people in this country 
have permitted themselves to forget that the 
rights which they so zealously claim as citi- 
zens carry correspondingly serious responsi- 
bilities. There are those who apparently 
think of the Government as a sort of mys- 
terious benefactor with unlimited wealth at 
its disposal to be dispensed promiscuously to 
all who ask it. They ignore the fact that 
they, the people, are the state and that the 
Government has no funds to distribute ex- 
cept what it can extract from the pockets of 
the taxpayers. Even those who blatantly 
boast about soaking the rich would be 
greatly disturbed if they knew actually the 
amount of hidden taxes they must pay even 
upon vital necessities. To meet the de- 
mands which we ourselves make upon the 
Government higher and higher taxes must 
be levied. 

To strengthen confidence in government it 
is imperative that we exercise our right to 
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vote, expressing our opinions at the polls. 
I am not gravely concerned over any pos- 
sibility that we may be governed by a men- 
acing monarchy of money and mink coats; 
that the gambler, the racketeer and the mur- 
derous thug may help to fashion policies of 
government; that before a man can aspire 
to public office it may be necessary for him 
first to secure the approval of some lordly 
emperor of the underworld; that a business- 
man in order to secure favorable consider- 
ation in Washington may not be able to rely 
solely upon the merits of his case but may 
have to resort to bribery, chicanery and 
fraud; that we, the proud citizens of the 
Republic widely heralded as the living epistle 
of the best that there is in human democ- 
racy, may be in danger of domination by un- 
scrupulous satellites of a sordid selfishness. 
Such conditions, if they may have appeared 
here and there, are not permanent parts of 
the national scene for I firmly believe that 
the heart of America is still sound. 

But to prevent any such situation from 
arising you and I must be constantly on the 
alert to condemn outspokenly the selfish 
schemes of any arrogant autocrat who would 
dare to prostitute political prestige to per- 
sonal profit; to stand up fearlessly at what- 
ever cost sacrificing on the profane altars of 
a mad materialism personality for position, 
principle for power, character for cash, or 
good for gold; to insist uncompromisingly 
upon the eternal verities of personal recti- 
tude and civic righteonusness all the way 
from the humblest office holder in the small- 
est village to the highest offices in the land. 

I would suggest further that we must 
reestablish confidence in ourselves. We 
must learn all over again to rely upon in- 
dividual initiative and enterprise. I am 
afraid that there are too many of us who 
are willing to sit down with hands idly 
folded and wait for somebody else to chart 
the program and furnish the funds. We 
have become so accustomed to accepting a 
way of life outlined by utopian dreamers 
that we are in danger of stifling every incen- 
tive to live our own individual lives. There 
are undoubtedly in the United States today 
many people who would gleefully welcome 
the solid entrenchment of an all-powerful, 
highly centralized, wholly dictatorial Federal 
Government at the complete expense of the 
integrity, the indentity, and entity of the in- 
dividual. They are perfectly willing to sub- 
merge themselves in the mass so long as they 
can get what they want without any cost to 
themselves. There are necessarily broad 
and general programs which because of their 
nature can be successfully administered only 
by the Government, but we do not need to 
run to Washington for our bread and butter. 

So many people make little effort to find 
out what is going on around them. They 
will not take the trouble to get at funda- 
mental issues. They read only the headlines 
and superficially at that. They accept as 
their own whatever strikes their fancy at 
the passing moment, regardless of its in- 
herent worth. They do little thinking for 
themselves and, therefore, they become gul- 
lible victims of cleverly propelled propa- 
ganda. They mistake the sound of the pro- 
nouncement for the soundness of the doc- 
trine. We can expect little change for the 
better until more people begin again to 
think for themselves, to form their own 
opinions, based on careful and conscientious 
observation and study and then to act in 
accordance with the dictates of clear com- 
mon sense and good judgment. 

Then we must reestablish confidence in 
our democracy. I mean by that devotion to 
our national unity and independence. You 
say, of course, we believe in that. Why bring 
that up? My answer is that through indif- 
ference or indolence, unconsciously or unin- 
tentionally, we may be in danger of losing 
what we have long cherished as our American 
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way of life. We take our citizenship and our 
national security as something for granted 
and not as something which must be jealous- 
ly protected. 

I believe we all agree that it is imperative 
that we pay whatever price may be necessary 
so to strengthen our military might that 
never again will the imperialistic infidels of 
arrogant aggression dare o challenge our 
right to live our own way, to chart our own 
path, to choose our own course, responsible 
only to the Stars and Stripes and to Almighty 
God. It is vitally necessary also that we 
fortify the hands of other freedom-loving 
people throughout the world to resist tyran- 
ny. We will not begrudge a penny to attain 
these objectives. But we are not an invinci- 
ble nation. The fact that we have never 
lost a war is no guaranty that we cannot 
lose. We came perilously near to losing the 
last war, and I am not at all certain at this 
moment that we have not suffered humili- 
ating defeat in Korea, 

Our national resources are not inexhaust- 
ible. Our abilitly to pay and to produce is 
not unlimited. If the time should come 
when exorbitant levies upon business and 
personal incomes would suffocate individual 
enterprise, then the state would have to 
step in and take over; and that is the essence 
of communism and would spell the end of 
our national unity and independence. We 
must not forget that “the power to tax is 
the power to destroy.” Neither economic nor 
national security can be purchased at the 
expense of individual freedom. If mounting 
Government expenditures should necessitate 
taxation to the point where you and I might 
have to surrender even some of the necessi- 
ties of modern living in order to pay income 
taxes, and some of us are not too far from 
that now, in tragic desperation we might 
have to turn to some other philosophy of 
life in the effort to solve our perplexing 
problems. If and when that day comes, the 
Communist will be waiting around the cor- 
ner to give us the answers. The enemies of 
America would like to see us spend ourselves 
into poverty. We have paid too little at- 
tention to studies which have been made by 
competent and patriotic national leaders to 
show how come expenditures can be reduced 
without endangering national welfare. We 
had better begin to tighten our belts. 

My last suggestion is that we must regain 
and reaffirm our confidence in God. There 
is no appeal here or class or creed. We can 
all join in this common faith. We boast 
that we are a religious people. We have no 
reason to be proud of the statistics on cur- 
rent church membership and attendance in 
this country. 

Let us return to spirituality. Let us di- 
vest ourselves of every vestige of crass cul- 
ture, corrupt creed, and callous creed, Let 
us refuse any longer to worship at the shrine 
of mammon. Our gravest danger lies in an 
attitude of careless complacency. The com- 
munistic philosophy is based upon a direct 
and defiant denial of God. The freedom 
which we enjoy in this country is founded 
upon faith in God and can be no stronger 
than are our profession and practice of that 
faith. The Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, all recognize 
the guidance of God in human affairs. Any 
political philosophy, therefore, that rejects 
God is deliberately designed to uproot and 
destroy the foundations of American de- 
mocracy. Let us join hands in cementing 
the bonds of our religious faith to make 
certain that the day will never come when 
humanity shall be governed by man-made 
gods of horror and hate, fear and force, of 
terror and torture, but always guided by the 
merciful providence of a divine God of com- 
passion and conscience, of love and loyalty, 
of prosperity and peace. I can see no hope 
for the future without God in the picture. 


Report of Radio and Television Committee 
to General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the finest and most effective 
organizations for good work among our 
citizens is the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. There are many good, 
patriotic speeches made at their annual 
conventions. One brief but very splen- 
did statement at their last annual con- 
vention held at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
made by a leading citizen of my home 
town, Omaha, Nebr. I refer to Mrs. 
James M. Northrup, who was chairman 
of the radio and television committee. I 
ask unanimous consent that her state- 
ment be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD., 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I have been asked to give you a report on 
the radio and television committee, but in 
4 minutes you know I can't say very much. 

I have been so busy all this time that I do 
not know just what has been said about 
communications here at this convention, 
But I do feel that I would be remiss in my 
duties, as your chairman, if I did not tell 
you what I actually feel in my heart as I 
leave this chairmanship, and I want to in- 
clude all media of communications when I 
say that I feel we must definitely see that, 
as club women, we retain our freedom of 
communication and, when I say that, I mean 
the magazine—I mean the newspaper—I 
mean your radio and television. 

True, I will admit that there is informa- 
tion which must be withheld from mass re- 
lease, because to release it would threaten 
our fighting forces, our military policies, 
and our long-term or immediate battle strat- 
egies. True, there is information regarding 
invention and discovery which, at a given 
moment, is withheld for similar reasons, 
But there is still very likely important in- 
formation which is withheld from the 
masses, which I feel is for other motives. 

There seems to be within the United 
States a growing sentiment that we cannot 
stand to know the truth, that we cannot 
hear the grim fact and grave warnings with- 
out hysteria. I feel that there is far too 
much underselling of the American back- 
bone, and too much underselling of our 
American traditional spirit; too much un- 
derselling of the American grit and gump- 
tion which, I feel, is the sinew of our peo- 
ple. Such was the fiber of the Americans 
in the dark days before, and such is the 
fiber of the people in the dark days of the 
present. If any many in high position knows 
something which is going to happen to us, 
something which is going to be taken away 
from us, something which planners are plan- 
ning about it—our dollars, our lives, our 
liberty—I feel that we, as a free people, are 
entitled to know about it. 

We have reached the place in our national 
attitudes, and I don't want to say just na- 
tional—I want to say our local attitudes, 
too—when we are all too blithely accepting 
le-s than the whole truth to which we, as 
a free people, are entitled. We find out 
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where our money has gone—after it is spent. 
We find out where it was spent—after we 
get the bill. We find out the brokerage 
fee—after we have received the goods we 
paid for. This is unthinkable in a democ- 
racy—but, unthinkable or not, it is hap- 
pening to us with increasing impunity. It 
is my constant contention that, as a member 
of a free system, we are entitled to know 
where the dollars go, and what we bought 
in honest value for the dollars expended, 
and how much of every dollar went to pay 
the frankly extracurricular cost, if I may 
say so. Such knowledge is the bulwark 
which a free system has against inefficiency, 
incompetency, fraud, graft, and corruption 
in public and private office. Such knowl- 
edge is a safeguard which a free society 
erects against misappropriation and mis- 
application. There is no other safeguard 
upon which we can rely until vast improve- 
ments in human nature make the need of 
such safeguards no longer pertinent, no 
longer pressing. Only through the freedom 
of information can free society broadcast 
itself; only through free information can 
our people be fully alerted and prepared for 
whatever tomorrow has in store, 

We are the greatest free Nation in all 
history, and I feel it is an insult to Ameri- 
can intelligence to be constantly confronted 
with what has been labeled—the closed door 
session. That is the philosophy of the 
tyrannical, and I feel personally that it dare 
not continue to be the policy uf the free and 
the enlightened. 

Now let us pay the highest tribute that we 
can pay to the service of communications 
and information in America, and acknowl- 
edge the magazine, the newspaper, radio and 
television. No single agency has done more 
to tell this story. Through these channels 
we shall remain free, because we shall be 
informed. Enslavement points its hopes 
upon ignorance. The free press and radio 
of the Nation can destroy ignorance, and 
nobly battles to do so on our behalf of fu- 
ture generations. A free press and radio 
is the arch enemy of the oppressor, the 
antithesis of confusion, indifference and 
distrust. 

Please let us help keep communications 
the bulwark of our democracy. 


A Prosperous Agriculture Brings New 
Wealth Into Our Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE CF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, in a book on 
the American farmer, I find an idea ex- 
pressed with which I agree, that the 
cheap food era is gone forever. This 
statement, of course, will immediately 
bring to mind the word “parity” to those 
listening and they will use that as a 
reason for high food costs, Such is not 
the case and for the present time I will 
merely state the principle of parity. 
Parity means that when the price of farm 
products and the cost of producing these 
farm products are kept in proper balance 
or proper relationship the farmer is 
receiving parity for his crops. 

Actually, we discover the main reason 
for our high food costs to be the basic 
law of supply and demand. With the 
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population of the United States present- 
ly at 155,000,000, and increasing at the 
rate of about 2,000,000 a year, there sim- 
ply must be more food produced each 
year to meet the increased demands. In 
1951 we consumed and exported more 
than we grew of the principal food and 
feed grain crops, wheat, corn, oats, grain 
sorghums, and soybeans. And, since this 
was a year of peak production, it would 
follow that we must plan our production 
of these basic crops to insure a carry-over 
from year to year. Should we not do this 
and run into a series of poor crop years 
we could find ourselves in real trouble 
with regards to the needs of our people. 
Remember, we can never lost sight of the 
possibility of 7 years of plenty and 7 
years of famine. 

I notice that some folks think that 
there is no longer any danger of even a 
partial crop failure in this country be- 
cause we are so well fortified with agri- 
culture know-how. But, after all, the 
weather is the final arbiter in the matter 
of full-crop production. All we need to 
do is to look back, say to the period from 
1920 to 1930, and compare the wheat 
production for that period with the 
wheat produced during the period from 
the midthirties to the midforties to see 
just how final the word of weather is to 
agriculture production. Of course, we 
know full well what weather conditions 
did to our agricultural production in 
1951. I believe the records will show that 
wheat production was 15 percent below 
the 1950 yield, corn was cut 12 percent 
because of early frosts, grain sorghums 
were off 10 percent, and the other less 
important feed and food grains were cut 
by 15 percent. Now, 3 to 5 years of this 
production, even following a good year 
like 1950, could cause us to be very short 
of actual food supplies. 

In the past we have always had large, 
new frontier areas to develop, or areas 
that we could bring under irrigation from 
our new projects, to meet the increas- 
ing demand for agricultural products. 
That day seems to be over, and while 
we have some technological advance- 
ments that will contribute to food pro- 
duction, the costs of such programs are 
too high at the present time to offer any 
great promise of effective results. 

Back in 1840, when we were develop- 
ing the Middle West and our western 
areas, we find that more than 80 per- 
cent of the population of this country 
made its living directly from the land. 
Today that has dwindled to around 20 
percent. They tell us that in Europe 
in the nineteenth century many large 
land areas experienced famine for at 
least 7 years out of every 10. This was 
during the time when our gates were 
open and thousands of the persons in 
these famine areas came to this country 
to settle in our farming areas. Such an 
influx of immigrants can never happen 
again for many reasons. One of them 
being our immigration laws and also the 
opposition of organized labor to admit- 
ting labor from foreign countries. 

Another element that gave strength to 
our people is the recognizing and digni- 
fying of the individual within the Chris- 
tian concept. Anyone born here was as 


good as anyone else and free to secure 
any place or position that his talents 
earned. No one in the United States of 
America, then or now, is born to a po- 
sition determined by that of his parents 
or forebears, 

We are the only great nation ever to 
embody the Christian concept in its 
founding document. We have it in the 
Declaration of Independence in the 
words: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident— 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator, with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


The invention of the basic farm im- 
plements, such as the plow and reaper, 
combined with the opening of the ever- 
present additional farm land actually 
brought a surplus of food production to 
a great area for the first time in history. 
And the farmer, by his own initiative and 
productiveness, doomed himself to a 
hundred years of economic servitude. 
Only in recent years has the concept of 
our economists changed so that they now 
recognize that agriculture is the basic 
platform of this Nation, not industry, 
as they have held in the past. They now 
recognize that only by maintaining the 
highest rate of agricultural productivity 
can this country maintain its position 
as an industrial giant. Undoubtedly it 
was the depression of the 1930’s that 
proved this point. Up until that time 
we had all believed that as long as our 
industries were producing at capacity, 
nothing could happen to our economy. 
However, even in the predepression 
years, when we were at our peak of 
prosperity, the farmer was broke, again 
due to his productiveness. President 
Hoover was the first President to give 
serious consideration to the plight of the 
farmer, and Congress passed Public Law 
No. 10 of the Seventy-first Congress to 
establish a Federal Farm Board. This 
law was passed upon the insistence of 
Mr. Hoover, who believed that any kind 
of a recovery plan must start with the 
farmer. 

Let me give you a history of some of 
the basic laws that have passed Con- 
gress, and they are not the result of any 
single political party effort nor the work- 
ings or influence of the so-called farm 
bloc. They have been given to us by the 
representatives of the American people. 
First, the Department of Agriculture was 
established in 1862 under the Presidency 
of Abraham Lincoln. An amendment to 
this act in 1889 gave the Secretary of 
Agriculture Cabinet status and a direct 
vote in the political and economic affairs 
of the Nation. Also in 1862, President 
Lincoln signed the Land Grant College 
Act, which provided for the establish- 
ment of agricultural colleges in all States 
and Territories to provide seats of learn- 
ing and research agencies dedicated to 
the improvement of crops, livestock, and 
methods of production. The Extension 
Department and the Vocational Agricul- 
ture Department provided a teaching 
force to bring the result of research right 
to the farm itself—we might say into the 
farmer’s yard and onto the farmer's land. 
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GOP Platform Drafters Could Profitably 
Consult George Washington on Foreign 
Policy Plank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, there has 
just come to my desk a report of pro- 
ceedings of the thirteenth national ses- 
sion of the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations which was 
held in Washington, D. C., April 21 to 
23 of this year. 

The report includes a copy of the res- 
olutions adopted by the conference at 
its 1952 session. I regard as particularly 
outstanding the section entitled “Foreign 
Affairs.” Indeed, this portion of the 
resolutions prompts me to offer the ob- 
servation that if the Republican Party 
experiences difficulty in drafting a for- 
eign-policy plank in its platform it could 
do well to recognize, as delegates to the 
Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations obviously recognized, that 
President George Washington did a 
pretty good job of formulating a sound, 
American foreign-policy statement. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the Foreign Affairs section of 
the resolutions of the Small Business 
Organizations conference: 


Whereas the general objective of the for- 
eign policy of the United States should be 
a world of free sovereign nations; and 

Whereas to achieve this end, we again re- 
affirm our belief in the traditional policy laid 
down in the Farewell Address of George 
Washington, as follows: 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of the 
foreign world; so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be under- 
stood as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the maxim 
no less applicable to public than private af- 
fairs, that honesty is always the best policy. 
I repeat it, therefore, let those engagements 
be observed in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion it is unnecessary, and would be 
unwise, to extend them. 

“Taking care always to keep ourselves by 
suitable establishments, on a respectable 
defensive posture, we may safely trust to 
temporary alliances for extraordinary emer- 
gencies.” 

Whereas- we reaffirm our belief in the 
soundness of the Monroe Doctrine enunci- 
ated in 1823 and therefore reaffirm our op- 
position to the further extension of terri- 
torial holdings of any European power or 
further extension of a European system in 
the Western Hemisphere; and 

Whereas we further reaffirm our belief in 
the soundness of the open-door policy for 
the Far East, enunciated in the nine-power 
treaty signed in 1922, to wit: To respect the 
sovereignty, the independence and the ter- 
ritorial and administrative integrity of 
China”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved to these ends, That— 

1. The United States should conclude only 
“temporary alliances” for extraordinary 
emergencies and only with nations taking 
the measures set down here to eradicate the 
Communist conspiracy in their midst; 

2. The United States should cancel all dip- 
lomatie and trade relations with the Soviet 
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bloc and insist that our temporary allies do 
the same and permit no economic, military, 
or charitable aid to any nations except such 
allies; 

3. Legal measures should be taken to 
eradicate completely the Communist con- 
spiracy in the United States; 

4. The United States should propose at 
the earliest possible moment the ousting of 
the Soviet Union and its satellites from the 
United Nations; 

5. As the United Nations represents a per- 
manent alliance rather than a temporary 
alliance for emergency purposes to which 
we subscribe, subsequent withdrawal of the 
United States from the United Nations 
should take place as early as circumstances 
and conditions permit, and the headquarters 
of the United Nations should be removed 
from the boundaries of the United States. 

6. There should be an amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States providing 
that neither the charter of the United Na- 
tions nor any treaty to which the United 
States is a party shall supersede the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

7. Within the limits of our ability, the 
United States should aid every nation and 
every force actively fighting the Kremlin, 
both outside and inside the iron curtain, 
using countersubversſon to meet Communist 
subversion. 


Eightieth Congress Wasn’t So Bad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Eightieth Congress Wasn’t So 
Bad,” by Bruce Barton, published in the 
Minneapolis Star of June 28, 1952. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EIGHTIETH CONGRESS Wasn't So Bap—“Irs 
RECORD,” Says Bruce BARTON, “DOESN'T 
SEEM TO HAVE WARRANTED THE PRESIDENT'S 
Do NOTHING CHARGE” 

(By Bruce Barton) 

New YorK.—In his 1948 campaign for re- 
election, President Truman went up and 
down the country denouncing the Eightieth 
Congress— Republican controlled—as the 
“do-nothing Congress.” 

The truth is that the Eightieth Congress 
had one of the best records in our whole 
history. Here are a few of the high spots as 
given to me by my friend, LESLIE C. ARENDS, 
Republican whip of the House: 

The Eightieth Congress went in strong for 
rearmament, voting funds for a 70-group Air 
Force. Truman arbitrarily froze the funds, 
reducing the group from 70 to 48. 

It cut taxes by nearly five billion a year, 
the first tax reduction in a generation, Sev- 
enty-one percent of the savings went to 
people earning less than $5,000. 

It cut six billion out of Truman's budget, 
paid off seven billion of the national debt— 
the first reduction in 17 years—and left 
eight and one-half billion surplus in the 
Treasury. 

It began the exposure of Communists in 
the Government, including Alger Hiss. In 
this patriotic effort it had no help from the 
Chief Executive—he called the investigation 
a red herring. 


It restored balance to the labor situation 
by passing the Taft-Hartley Act. If Truman 
had been willing to invoke the law’s machin- 
ery the Nation would have been saved many 
strikes and billions of dollars. 

It revised the farmers’ price supports and 
made the farm program permanent. 

It doubled housing construction. 

Its term saw national employment and 
income at a record high. 

FDR invented the technique of dealing 
with Congress on the basis of heads-I-win- 
tails-you-lose. If any policy or piece of 
legislation turned out well, he took the 
credit; if badly, that was Congress’ fault. 
Truman has followed suit. 

The result has been a great disservice to 
the Nation, for Congress is the cornerstone of 
our liberties. In every country where free- 
dom has been overthrown, the process began 
with an attack on the legislative body. 


A Job Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has signed my 
bill, H. R. 7405, that directs the Depart- 
ment of Defense to develop a supply 
catalog that can be used as a Federal 
catalog by all Government departments 
and agencies, This bill is a tribute to 
the determination of all of the Members 
of Congress who have worked unceas- 
ingly to instill in the minds of those who 
operate our Armed Forces that while the 
Congress and the American people will 
endure many sacrifices to provide every- 
thing possible for the defense of the 
Nation, waste and unnecessary duplica- 
tion will not be countenanced. It is a 
tribute to many people living in widely 
scattered parts of the Nation, many of 
whom are now or have been in the Armed 
Forces. The unselfishness and sacrifice 
of these people who have devoted them- 
selves unflaggingly to strengthen our na- 
tional defense through increased effi- 
ciency and economy by means of a single 
catalog has been a tower of strength to 
me in the 5 years I have attempted to 
have a single catalog system adopted by 
the Armed Forces and by the Federal 
Government. 

Foremost among these are a veteran 
from my own district who lost his sight 
on the Rhine, Lt. Col. Glenn E. Rathbun, 
of Palo Alto, whose articles and letters 
have been an inspiration; Maj. Richard 
W. Freeman, of New Orleans, who was 
with the forces invading southern 
Europe; Lt. Col. Verne J. Nelson, of Wal- 
lace, Idaho, a veteran of the Pacific war, 
who attempted to warn the President 
that the existing catalog system carried 
on by the Munitions Board was a fraud; 
Capt. H. M. Williams, of Fremont, Nebr.; 
Bryce Harlow, former chief clerk of the 
House Armed Services Committee; and 
Mr. Niel Allen, a veteran of World War 
I, whose son served in World War I, who 
together with Senator WAYNE MORSE, of 
Oregon, led the fight of the millions of 
members of the American Legion for the 
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adoption of the single catalog system. 

Within the Department of Defense 
many people and groups have struggled 
to overcome the inertia, the misinterpre- 
tation and the misinformation surround- 
ing the subject of the single-catalog sys- 
tem. The Marine Corps and its quar- 
termaster general, Maj. Gen. W. P. T. 
Hill, and the Army Signal Corps with its 
chief signal officer, Maj. Gen. George I. 
Back, have been foremost in the fight 
for efficient supply operations, Mr. 
Paul Monahan, now on the staff of the 
House Armed Services, whose experience 
with the Marine Corps and after the war 
with the Army has always worked toward 
a sound system of cataloging for use by 
all the armed services. 

I would like to pay particular tribute 
to Col. W. A. Kelley, of the Signal Corps, 
now a civilian with the office of the 
Secretary of Defense, who has worked 
within the Department of Defense for 
the establishment of sound cataloging 
procedures. Col. Kelley designed and 
operated the single catalog for commu- 
nications items used by the Allies during 
the war, and as the author of three books 
cn cataloging, is a recognized world au- 
thority. His assignments have covered 
every aspect of military supply and his 
long experience in civilian industry have 
enabled him to coordinate military and 
civilian supply and cataloging operations. 

Within the Congress I am deeply in- 
debted to the Honorable Cari VINSON, 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, to the Honorable F. EDWARD 
Hésert, chairman of the Procurement 
Subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and to the members of 
the subcommittee; and finally to Senator 
Wayne Morse, of Oregon, whose bill, S. 
3023, was set aside in favor of H. R. 7405. 


If the British Love It So Much, Why Don’t 
They Call It South England Instead of 
North Ireland? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, many 
reasons are advanced for and against 
the unification of Ireland. Most over- 
look a fundamental truth in human af- 
fairs: pride never sleeps in the heart of 
man, woman, or child. 

Those who argue for a continuation 
of the partition of Ireland overlook, it 
seems to me, this basic truth: hurt pride 
is devastating. 

By referring to it as North Ireland, 
the British, unwittingly perhaps, wound 
the fierce pride of Irish patriots. Just 
as the United Nations flays the pride of 


Koreans when it refers to some as North 
Koreans. 


If the British love it so much, why 
do they not call it South England instead 
of North Ireland? Or would the Scots 
object lest they be called North Eng- 
landers? 
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English is English, Irish is Irish, and 
Scotch is Scotch, on the rocks, or other- 
wise. 


Controls Without Money 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the Eve- 
ning Star editorial which follows makes 
clear a situation which must be corrected 
prior to the adjournment of Congress: 


CONTROLS WITHOUT MONEY 


It was inconsistent, to say the least, for 
the House to extend wage and price controls 
10 months and then cut in half the appro- 
priations for administering the regulations. 
If the Senatè permits this action to stand, 
it will amount to a fraud on the American 
people. There will be a controls law on 
the books. But the funds to make the law 
at all effective will be missing. 

The action of the House, red the 
funds for operating the stabilization agencies 
from $107,000,000 to $57,000,000, came at a 
late hour Saturday night. It was almost 
unnoticed at the time. And it is possible 
many Members of the House failed to realize 
the effect of the action. 

But regardless of the intentions of the 
House, the drastic budget cut would serve 
as an effective way of killing economic con- 
trols. The evidence is that curbs on prices 
and wages will be needed for some time. 
Living costs are still rising. Pressures for 
higher prices likely will continue to be strong 
in some important fields. If the House had 
believed otherwise it should have held to its 
original decision to abolish controls alto- 
gether. 

Funds for operating the Wage Stabilization 
Board were cut from about $16,000,000 to 
$7,500,000. Agency officials say this would 
mean closing of the 14 WSB regional offices 
and other reductions in service. The Office 
of Price Stabilization would be hit almost 
as hard. Small-business men, particularly, 
are dependent on the field services of the 
two agencies for advice and information. 
They would be the real sufferers if the House 
action were allowed to stand. 

It may be that some “water” could be 
squeezed from the control agencies’ budget. 
The OPS, in fact, was said to be planning 
some cuts. But certainly this meat-ax ap- 
proach is not the way to effect genuine 
economy. The most distasteful part of 
controls to businessmen is the delay in 
processing a request for a price or wage 
adjustment. A severe reduction of operat- 
ing funds would tend only to compound the 
irritations attending the administration of 
controls and destroy their effectiveness. 


Unemployment and Population Pressure 
in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr, CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
to be regretted that the Congress of the 
United States saw fit to override the 
President’s veto of the immigration bill, 


It is regrettable in view of the fact that 
many of the troubles of the world are 
stemming from overpopulation. It ap- 
pears to me that the time was ripe for 
the Congress to develop a new policy of 
immigration which would more fully ex- 
press a truer reflection of the ideals 
which we stand for at home and abroad. 

I congratulate the President of the 
United States for his forthright action 
and for the brilliant exposition in his 
veto message of the many difficulties 
which were rampant throughout the bill. 
The bill evidenced distrust throughout. 
It appears that many of us have forgot- 
ten that we, too, were immigrants. It is 
unfortunate that after working earnest- 
ly for 4 years we took a step backward 
instead of forward in our immigration 
policies. 

I hope that we can find some other 
means of alleviating this population 
problem throughout the world. For this 
is indeed a serious problem. 

The following is an article which ap- 
peared in Italian Affairs, vol. 1, No. 1, 
of May 1952: 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION PRESSURE IN 
IraLy 


According to the census of November 4, 
1951, the population of Italy numbers 
47,020,536 inhabitants, and its density per 
square kilometer has risen from 139 (census 
of 1936) to 156 in 1951. 

To understand the importance of this phe- 
nomenon of Italy’s overpopulation we should 
bear in mind not only the density of other 
countries (United States, 19.2; France, 73; 
Spain, 55.7; Australia, 1.5; Canada, 1.3; 
Brazil, 5.9; U. S. S. R., 9), but also the poverty 
of Italy's soil, lacking as it is in raw materials 
for industry and not easy to cultivate on 
account of the long mountain chains which 
make large parts of the country unsuitable 
for agriculture. 

Out of a total population of forty-seven 
millions, the working population is about 
twenty millions, of whom eighteen millions 
are employed, while at the present moment 
some two millions are unemployed. 

The problem of providing work for these 
two millions is the gravest of Italy's dificul- 
ties. How can a solution be found? 

The gradual development of the country’s 
productive capacity has made it possible to 
absorb over two million new workers since 
1938. Since the end of World War II the in- 
crement of new workers for whom employ- 
ment was found amounted to about two 
hundred thousands per annum, correspond- 
ing to the number of young men starting 
life and seeking work. 

The real problem is how to absorb the 
stagnant mass of 2,000,000 workers registered 
in the employment offices. Unfortunately 
this figure tends to increase for a variety of 
reasons. In the first place Italy has lost 
some prosperous parts of her territory and 
her African colonies, where large numbers 
of Italians were already employed and still 
larger numbers would have settled in the 
near future. Italy has thus had to find room 
for masses of refugees from those parts of 
the Venezia Giulia now under the jurisdic- 
tion of Yugoslavia, and from Libya, Ethiopia, 
etc. In the second place, during the war 
large numbers of Italian workers who would 
normally have found employment abroad 
could no longer emigrate, and even after the 
war many immigration countries are not able 
or willing now to receive Italian immigrants, 
save in tiny driblets. A third cause is the 
devastation wrought by the war which has 
reduced the amount of capital available for 
increased production. 

A subsidiary cause has been the expansion 
of female employment during the war, many 
women having taken the place of mobilized 
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male workers, and at the end of the con- 
flict it was not possible to withdraw from 
the employment market a considerable num- 
ber of these women, among other reasons 
because the decline of real wages made it 
impossible for many families to carry on 
save with an increased number of wage 
earners, 

Other countries might contribute to solve 
Italy’s problem—which, it should not be for- 
gotten, is a world problem—by opening their 
doors to immigration, by loans, and by facili- 
tating Italian exports. 

If Italy is to help herself, she has need 
of more capital. According to recent investi- 
gations the average cost for the employment 
of an individual worker amounts in fixed 
and circulating capital to 1,700,000 lire in 
agriculture, to 4,000,000 in industry, and to 
1,000,000 in trade and services. This means 
an average of 2,000,000 lire for each newly 
employed worker, or four thousand billions in 
all to provide work for the 2,000,000 unem- 
ployed. This is far more than Italy can 
afford at present, and the problem can only 
be solved by a long-term plan spreading 
over many years. The maximum sum which 
Italy can now use is about eight hundred 
billions per annum, for investments suffi- 
cient to absorb 400,000 unemployed. As 
every year some 200,000 new workers enter 
the lists to seek employment, there remains 
a margin for the employment of 200,000 more 
workers, provided that the new investments 
are really utilized for creating new employ- 
ment and not for merely increasing the earn- 
ings of the men already at work. 

This would no doubt signify an improve- 
ment in the situation, but the reduction in 
the numbers of unemployed proceeds very 
slowly, and a real solution cannot material- 
ize unless more radical measures are adopted 
and unless it is possible to count on foreign 
help in the way of increased facilities for 
emigration, loans, etc. 


Movement of the Italian population 


h 
S 


Numbers of unemployed in Italy registered 
in the employment offices 


Annual average figures} 


712 100. 0 
_ 668 $3. 8 
1, 654 22.3 
2, 025 284. 4 
14,153 302. 4 
1, 952 274.2 
1. 871 263. 8 
1, 938 271.1 
Trieste Free Territory included (zone A). 
Population within present frontiers 
{Thousands of inhabitants} 

— 12 

er square annual in- 

Year Total kilometer per 

(babitants)} 1, 000 in- 

abitants 
27. 437 91.1 6.8 
29. 116 96.7 5.9 
33. 172 110.2 6.8 
35. 442 117.7 6.4 
37. 143 123.4 4.5 
40. 310 | 133.9 8.7 
42, 025 139.6 8.4 
47.020 156.5 7. 1 
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The employment in Africa of Italians, 
probably the only white men capable today 
of working satisfectorily in that continent, 
would also be a valuable safety valve. 

We should further consider the connection 
between unemployment and the net growth 
of the population. We must here distinguish 
between short-term and long-term prospects. 
From 1952 unemployment is likely to become 
more serious, inasmuch as the youths born 
in 1938, 1939, and 1940 are now reaching the 
age of 14, the minimum age for starting to 
work. Those 3 years represent a veritable 
record in the birth rate—about one million 
a year. But in subsequent years the situa- 
tion will change, owing to a reduction in the 
birth rate during the war years and a certain 
general tendency to reduction, of which there 
is evidence in present-day Italy. But this 
tendency is not wholly satisfactory inasmuch 
as, in addition to the difficulties produced 
by the existence of a large number of un- 
employed, we shall be burdened with a grow- 
ing percentage of old people, weighing ever 
more heavily on the active part of the popu- 
lation. This is indeed the most complete 
answer to the advocates of birth control, 
quite independently of the prohibition by 
the Catholic Church of all such measures, 

The natural tendency toward a reduction 
in the birth rate is on the other hand 
counteracted by that of the death rate, which 
has been of about 20 percent in the years 
from 1946-50. 

These are the prospects of labor and domes- 
tic peace in Italy, prospects closely associated 
with the problem of unemployment, which 
the Italian Government may be able to solve, 
provided that it secures great understand- 
ing on the part of foreign countries, in any 
case of those genuinely anxious for inter- 
national peace. Indeed wars—and also revo- 
lutions—are in most cases the outcome of 
internal hardship. This state of things must 
be fac-d and corrected in time, in the interest 
not only of those countries in which labor 
forces are exuberant, but also in that of the 
free world, for an upheaval in one country 
cannot fail to have dangerous and perhaps 
disastrous reactions in others. 

This understanding is more than deserved 
in view of what the Italian Government has 
done to reduce unemployment, in spite of 
the poverty of the soil and the vast amount 
of destruction of industrial plant and pri- 
vate dwellings wrought by the recent war and 
in great part repaired. 


Cotton’s New Champion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting for the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the Com- 
mercial Appeal, of Memphis, Tenn., 
Monday morning, June 13, 1952. 

The editor praises the untiring efforts 
and the worth-while achievements of 
my esteemed friend, Tom ABERNETHY, of 
Mississippi, a very worthy member of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and even before I be- 
came chairman of that great commit- 
tee, I had an opportunity to observe 
TOM ABERNETHY in the performance of 
his duties as a member of that commit- 
tee and as a Member of Congress. Tom 
ABERNETHY, by his diligent devotion to 


duty, the sincerity of his purpose and 
the honest and courageous manner in 
which he has discharged every assign- 
ment, has won the esteem of all of his 
colleagues. He has a brilliant mind and 
unlimited energy. He has a most pleas- 
ing personality, and all in all is a great 
and good man, 

There is nothing new or novel about 
Tom ABERNETHY’s recent efforts in be- 
half of the cotton farmers of the coun- 
try. From the very day he entered 
Congress until the present time he 
has been a constant and courageous 
champion of the cause of agriculture, 
and the farmers of the Nation have no 
better friend. As chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, I have leaned on 
him heavily, and I have given him many 
assignments. He is now chairman of 
one of the most important subcommit- 
tees of the Committee on Agriculture. 
He conducts hearings thoroughly and 
with fairness; he presides with dignity, 
and makes decisions with great impar- 
tiality. He has participated in the prep- 
aration and passage of just about all of 
the legislation which is today the basis 
of our great Federal farm program 
which has served well the needs of our 
farmers both in times of peace and times 
of war. He ranks high, not only on the 
Committee on Agriculture, but high in 
the hearts of the Members of this House. 

I am, therefore, glad, Mr. Speaker, to 
endorse the fine things said about our 
colleague by the editor of the Commer- 
cial Appeal and to add this little tribute 
to Tom ABERNETHY, who has served with 
us so ably and so well and with such dis- 
tinction. I know him intimately; I ad- 
mire his splendid character, and I 
cherish his friendship: 


Corrox's NEw CHAMPION 


As Congress approaches its preconvention 
recess it becomes evident that a new spokes- 
man for cotton has risen in the House to 
replace the indefatigable Representative 
Pace, of Georgia, who dominated cotton’s 
legislative picture for many years. 

Teamed with the late Senator John Bank- 
head, Representative Pace fought the battle 
of the cotton farmer through the years. 
Death of Senator Bankhead and retirement 
of Representative Pace left the role of leader 
open. 

In the House it is becoming apparent that 
the role of spokesman for the cotton farmer 
is being taken by Representative Tom ABER- 
N ATH, of Mississippi, with Senator Jim EAST- 
LAND making a bid for the leadership role in 
the Senate. 

In all the fights involving cotton, Tom 
ABERNETHY has been in the front ranks bat- 
tling for his farmers. Whether it was price 
controls, export allocations, labor, fertilizer, 
parity formulas, or price supports, nothing 
was more important to Mr. ABERNETHY than 
the wishes of his constituents. 

More often than not, the odds were great, 
but in an amazing number of instances the 
perseverance of the man, his popularity with 
his colleagues, and his ability to present his 
case interestingly and convincingly led to 
success of the legislation he proposed, 

A recent example is the Abernethy bill to 
increase the support price for cotton by 
changing the parity base. It is a moot ques- 
tion, perhaps, whether the bill should or 
should not have been passed, depending on 
the viewpoint. But Mr. ABERNETHY's con- 
stituents wanted it. 

With little encouragement, with no one 
except himself convinced that it could be 
passed, Mr. ABERNETHY engineered hearings, 
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sought legislative aid from his friends in 
Congress, and forced adoption of the bill 
by the House Agricultural Committee. 

The bill was tucked away in the Rules 
Committee waiting a place on the calendar 
and a vote. There, the general opinion was, 
it would die. But Mr. ABERNETHY suddenly 
appeared with the proper pressure to con- 
vince the committee that the House should 
act. The House did. It adopted the bill. 

That it died in the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry through a Repub- 
lican boycott of the committee certainly is 
no reflection on the sponsorship of Senator 
EASTLAND. Nor does it detract from the ef- 
fort of Tom ABERNETHY, who, almost single- 
handed, carried the measure the long dis- 
tance that it traveled. 

It’s nice to know that cotton and the 
cotton farmer still have a champion, 


On Behalf of 46,000 Employees and Their 
Families in the Express Industry, and 
for Other Reasons, Mr. A. L. Hammell, 
President of the Railway Express 
Agency, Requests H. R. 7852 Not Be 
Passed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause he fights hard, clean and in the 
open for what he believes to be in the 
best interest of all concerned, it gives 
me pleasure to list below a very fine 
letter from Mr. A. L. Hammell, president 
of the Railway Express Agency, on H. R. 
7852. I requested and obtained Mr. 
Hammell's consent for the letter’s re- 
lease. I trust it will better inform the 
Members of the House on the proposed 
legislation: 


RAILWAY Express AGENCY, INC., 
New York, N. Y. June 18, 1952. 
Hon. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SIEMINSKI: I think I 
should tell you what I have learned from 
personal contacts with and letters written 
me by many of our employees about the 
great concern of the entire personnel of our 
organization through the introduction of 
H. R. 7852, the enactment of which would 
serve to repeal Public Law 199 and again 
place in parcel post service a considerable 
number of the larger and heavier parcels 
that have since January 1 been transported 
by private enterprise carriers. This bill is 
advocated by those who want to profit at 
the taxpayers’ expense by obtaining trans- 
portation service at rates far below cost. 

Realizing how overburdened you are, and 
despite their interest and concern, I have 
urged our employees to refrain from writing 
you at the present time. I have assured 
them that we will keep in close touch with 
the progress of this bill and endeavor to 
convince Members of Congress that the pres- 
ent regulation should remain in effect with- 
out change. 

Public Law 199, which became effective 
January 1, 1952, is a constructive measure 
and in the public interest because it is de- 
signed to curtail unnecessary competition 
by the Government with private enterprises 
engaged in the transportation of property 
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and because it will serve to reduce the bur- 
den imposed upon the Post Office Depart- 
ment and reduce the need for the expendi- 
ture of the taxpayers’ money for additional 
facilities. 

Shipments which no longer enjoy Govern- 
ment subsidy as a result of Public Law 199 
have been returned to the various forms of 
transportation such as motor trucks, less 
than carload freight, freight forwarders as 
well as Railway Express. 

Because of the interest you have shown in 
the situation perhaps you would like a word 
or two about how this law has affected the 
express industry. During the first 4 months 
of this year the number of shipments han- 
dled by Railway Express increased 17 per- 
cent as compared with the same period last 
year. That increase in volume enabled us 
to restore to employment a large number of 
men who had been furloughed as a result of 
the inroads of the subsidized parcel-post 
service. We have actually added over 3,200 
employees to our payroll this year. The in- 
crease in total hours worked, including over- 
time and day of rest, made necessary by 
manpower shortages, is the equivalent of 
$,600 additional employees. As the man- 
power situation improves more people will 
be added to our payrolls to do the work 
that is now being done on an overtime basis. 

This increase in employment and in traffic 
volume has greatly encouraged our em- 
ployees and they are exerting themselves to 
provide a satisfactory service and to merit 
the confidence and good will of our custom- 
ers. Anything that would disturb this situa- 
tion would certainly be demoralizing to our 
entire organization. 

On behalf of the more than 46,000 em- 
ployees in the express industry and their 
families, I respectfully urge that bill H. R. 
7852 not be passed. 

Sincerely yours, 
i A. L. HAMMELL, 
President. 


Murray Admits Deal in Steel Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Chicago Trib- 
une. I do so with a double-barreled re- 
minder. First, the steel strike is exactly 
1 month old today and Mr. Truman still 
refuses to invoke the Taft-Hartley law. 
Second, the petition discharging the 
House Judiciary Committee from further 
consideration of House Resolution 614, 
my resolution to impeach Harry S. Tru- 
man of high crimes and misdemeanors 
in office, still lies on the Clerk’s desk 
awaiting signatures. 

The Chicago Tribune editorial follows: 

Mr. Murray ADMITS A DEAL 

The need for impeaching Mr. Truman is 
more apparent than ever as a result of the 
speech at Gary, Ind., of Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the CIO and its steelworkers union, 
whose 650,000 members are engaged in a 
Nation-wide strike. Murray admitted that 
Mr. Truman, last December 24, gave him the 
promise that the Taft-Hartley Act would not 
be invoked against the union if Murray 
would defer the strike, originally scheduled 
to begin January 1. 

Since then the strike has been on and off 
twice. It is now on. Mr. Truman's first re- 
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sponse was to attempt to seize the steel in- 
dustry in order to force it to capitulate to 
the union on terms fixed by the President’s 
vestpocket Wage Stabilization Board. The 
courts slapped him down by ruling the seiz- 
ure unconstitutional. Mr. Murray then re- 
instated the strike, and, although the Senate 
has called upon Mr. Truman to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley law, he has ignored the in- 
struction. 

Despite his admission, Murray termed the 
steel industry spokesman, Clarence Randall, 
of Inland Steel Co., “a liar” for saying that 
there had been a deal between Truman and 
Murray. If it isn’t a deal, what is it? It 
corresponds to the usual definition; a bar- 
gain, reciprocal arrangement, or treatment 
received from another in a transaction. 

Mr. Randall, in his statement, said that 
Mr. Murray could write off his political as- 
sistance to Mr. Truman as “paid in full.” 
That is the size of it. Truman has bartered 
his constitutional obligation to see to it that 
the laws be faithfully executed in return 
for the political support of a union boss. 
He is convicted by the testimony of his 
accomplice. 


Korean War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, this is a real 
war. Our boys are dying on the battle- 
field. In our discussion today I would 
like to go into the situation in Korea— 
and I am going to call it the Korean war 
because it most certainly is war. 

To start, perhaps I should develop the 
history of the country briefly. Korea is 
a peninsula jutting out separating the 
Japanese Sea from the Yellow Sea, with 
a land area of 85,000 square miles which 
is approximately the size of the State of 
Utah. It borders Manchuria and a small 
area touches Siberia, a scant 100 miles 
from Vladivostok, Russia. The popula- 
tion in Korea prior to the start of the 
war was approximately 29,000,000. 

Agriculture is the principal industry 
of the country with most of the tillable 
land lying below the thirty-eighth par- 
allel. However, 80 percent of the heavy 
industry and most of the gold, silver, 
zinc, copper, lead, iron, tungsten, graph- 
ite, hard coal, and kaolin mines lie above 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 

At the close of World War II the 
United Nations—with our consent— 
divided the country at the thirty-eighth 
parallel, the Japanese soliders surren- 
dered to the Russians north of that line, 
and to the Americans south of the divi- 
sion point. The United States recognized 
South Korea as a Republic January 1, 
1949, and promised military and eco- 
nomic support to the Nation. 

Our troops were withdrawn from 
South Korea on June 29, 1949, thereby 
opening the door to the Communist 
aggressor. The Communists invaded—as 
was to be expected—within the year. 
On June 25, 3 days after the North Ko- 
reans invaded South Korea, the Chief 
Executive of the United States com- 
mitted our troops to action without con- 
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gressional consent. And had Congress 
decided to send our troops into action 
you may be assured that we would have 
insisted on more equitable participation 
by other members of the United Nations. 

The Korean war is a direct result of 
our fumbling and bungling of foreign 
issues by the State Department. Why 
our State Department was so inept, 
stupid, and absolutely impractical that 
they could imagine that Russian Com- 
munists would or could cooperate with a 
free country or nation is beyond me to 
understand. 

Further, if Russia with less participa- 
tion than a week in the Japanese-United 
States War could be given all of Man- 
churia, Dairen, the Manchurian Rail- 
way, Many war factories, and supplies 
in Manchuria, and so forth, what were 
our foreign diplomats thinking about? 

Hindsight is better than foresight you 
say, certainly so, but here it is easy to 
see our Executive Department—the De- 
partment of State—was surely blind. 

To add to our supreme difficulties the 
State Department stated on January 12, 
1950 that we no longer included Korea 
in our Pacific defensive perimeter. Thus 
we completely abandoned South Korea 
and invited the Communists in. 

The Korean war has now dragged on 
for more than 2 years. There have been 
more than 115,000 American casualties— 
and the number is still rising—and the 
taxpayers of this country have seen bil- 
lions of dollars poured down the drain 
to support a war that appears to have 
no end. The administration is now con- 
tent to fight a war of containment—a 
war with no victory—but with certain 
death to thousands of our young men, a 
loss of face in Asia with a continued 
lack of cooperation of our Allies. 

We have been persuaded to believe 
that there is some hope for an honest- 
to-goodness peace to come out of the 
long-drawn-out peace conferences still 
going on in Korea. Actually, there can 
be no hope for peace if we keep giving in 
to the demands of the aggressor. Should 
we sign a piece of paper agreeing to end 
the fighting in Korea, what assurance 
would we have that the fighting would 
not be transferred elsewhere—Indo- 
china, Burma, India, or Formosa? All 
of these countries are in a continuous 
state of unrest and the Communists 
could touch off the flame of war at any 
time. There is no parallel to the Korean 
situation in the annals of history. 

The entire Korean development has 
been a tragedy of errors—the error of 
secret agreements at Yalta, the error of 
letting Russia enter the war against 
Japan, the error of the United Nations 
in dividing Korea, the error of the United 
States withdrawing and announcing that 
we would not defend South Korea. 

America, which in 1945 was the most 
powerful nation in the world, able to en- 
force a just peace, now is having real 
troubles saving face. We have displayed 
our weaknesses, our indecision, and our 
lack of understanding. We have demon- 
strated to Stalin that we are content 
merely to contain his ruthless force, not 
to defeat it. We have asked our young 
men to offer themselves up for sacrifices 
on the field of battle but without victory. 
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It would seem we are committed to a 
future of uncertainty and strife by a 
handful of individuals without vision or 
understanding. 

Future generations will read that the 
Korean fiasco was one of the sorriest 
chapters of our Nation’s history. 


“Give People Clear-Cut Choice,” Small- 
Business Men Demand of GOP Platform 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a statement by DeWitt Emery, 
president, National Small Business Men’s 
Association, presented before the Repub- 
lican platform committee now meeting 
in Chicago: 

Mr. Chairman, before getting into my 
statement, I would like to make it perfectly 
clear why I'm here. The National Small 
Business Men’s Association is a nonprofit, 
nonpartisan organization, and its 
pri ta is in good government, irrespective 

considerations. We hold no brief 
a either the Democratic or Republican Par- 
ty. We never, as an association, endorse 
or support any candidate for any public 
office. 


I’m not here to ask this committee to put 
one or more planks in the Republican plat- 
form which would give special consideration 
or privileges to small business. The small- 
business men scattered throughout the 48 
States who are members of the National 
Small Business Men's Association do not 
want anyone, the Government least of all, 
to hold an umbrella over them. What they 
do want, within the bounds of moral decency 
and within the limits of the antitrust laws, 
is an opportunity to operate their businesses 
to the best of their abilities without one or 
more Federal bureaucrats continually breath- 
ing down their necks. 

I’m here because there isn't any place else 
for me to go. We feel that it is absolutely 
essential for the American people to be given 
a clear-cut choice in the 1952 presidential 
campaign, and if they are to have such a 
choice, this Committee must write that 
choice into the Republican platform. 

During the past 20 years, this country has, 
step by step, been led a long way down the 
road toward national socialism without the 
people ever having been given an opportun- 
ity to say whether or not this is the road 
they want to travel. 

One of the principal reasons this country 
is where it is today on the road to the left, 
the road away from constitutional govern- 
ment and freedom of enterprise is that the 
opposition party—the Republican Party— 
has not offered the opposition, under our 
two-party system, it is supposed to offer. 

It doesn’t take much foresight to be able 
to predict what will be in the 1952 Demo- 
cratic platform. It can’t be anything other 
than a projection of the socialistic welfare 
state which the Roosevelt and Truman ad- 
ministrations have promoted so vigorously. 

By the same token if we take the Repub- 
lican platforms for 1940, 1944, and 1948, as a 
criterion, it takes even less foresight to be 
able to predict what will be in the Republi- 
can platform for 1952. 


In my judgment, the greatest calamity 
which could possibly befall this country 
would be for the Republicans to win the na- 
tional election this year on a platform which 
is from 75 to 90 percent as socialistic as is 
the record of the present and preceding 
Democratic administrations, If this hap- 
pened, then there would not be any opposi- 
tion at all to this country going all the way 
down the road to national socialism, com- 
munism or some other form of collectivism 
without the people ever having been given an 
opportunity to say, in the basis of a clear- 
cut choice, whether or not that is what they 
want. If it is what they want, they should 
have it. But the choice should be spelled 
out for them so plainly that there isn’t any 
element of subterfuge in it. And in all prob- 
ability the platform this Committee writes 
will be the last chance there ever will be to 
spell out a choice between constitutional 
government and socialism; between freedom 
of enterprise and the welfare state, 

Since every member of this committee 
knows almost beyond any shadow of doubt 
what will be in the Democratic platform, it 
should not be at all difficult to write a plat- 
form which will give the American people 
the vitally important clear-cut choice I am 
talking about. 

I'm assuming that the Republican Party 
still believes that each individual American 
has the right to work when and where he 
wishes, the right to worship as he pleases, 
to speak his mind on any subject, to meet 
with his fellow men for any peaceful purpose, 
to be secure in his possessions, to have his 
day in a free court and an opportunity to go 
as far and climb as high as his willingness 
to work, his skill, ingenuity, and integrity 
will him. Also, that it still believes 
the individual is superior to the state, that 
our public officials are servants of the peo- 
ple, and that they derive their just powers 
from the consent of the people. 

If the Republican Party believes these 
things and further, that every American has 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness so long as he does not interfere 
with those same rights of any other Amer- 
ican, then these reliefs should be clearly ex- 
pressed in its platform. 

It isn’t my intention to attempt to tell 
the members of this committee how to write 
the platform, but perhaps it would be in 
order for me to offer two or three examples 
of how the clear-cut choice I am pleading 
for could be spelled out. 

1. Replace the present managed currency 
and inflationary printing-press dollars with 
a sound redeemable dollar. 

2. Expose social security—the keystone of 
the Roosevelt-Truman welfare state—for the 
fraud it is. (The net effect of remitting 
social security funds to Washington is to in- 
crease the national debt and there isn’t 
any security for anyone in debt.) Then re- 
vise the social security set-up to make it 
an honest agency. This can be done by 
putting participation on a voluntary basis, 
by having all social security funds remitted 
directly to the Social Security Board and 
by requiring the Board to invest the sur- 
plus, after paying current benefits and op- 
erating expense, in negotiable Government 
bonds purchased in the open market. This 
would stop the Treasury from using social 
security funds to pay current operating ex- 
penses of the Government and would insure 
— covered getting what they are paying 
‘or 

3. Oppose the philosophy which has been 
developed and vigorously promoted during 
the last twenty years that the Federal Gov- 
ernment owes everybody a living and must 
therefore take care of everyone from the 
cradle to the grave. Oppose this alien phi- 
losophy with the fundamental American idea 
that there never has been and never will be a 
successful substitute for hard work and 
thrift. 
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I'm suggesting, gentlemen, that you put 
principle above all other considerations; 
that you write a platform which embodies 
the basic concepts of liberty and limited 
government on which this nation was 
founded. 

I'm asking you to remember that for 2,300 
years, from 500 B. C. until near A. D. 1800, 
nothing much happened to change the scale 
of living of the people throughout the world. 
Then our new American government was 
formed, and in the short space of 150 years 
the world’s first free people made the greatest 
progress in history. 

Always before the government had con- 
trolled the people. Now. for the first time in 
the world’s history, the individual rights of 
the people limited what the Government 
could do. 

Quite suddenly, as time is measured by 
history, America became so wealthy that the 
next richest nation seemed poor by compari- 
son. There is only one possible explanation 
for America’s phenomenal development. 
Americans had cast off the deadening hand of 
Government. They had freed themselves 
from the perpetual oppression which had 
kept the world poor for centuries. 

I believe, gentlemen, that there 18 still a 
sound, solid core of fundamental American- 
ism in the hearts of a vast majority of the 
American people, and I urge you to write a 
platform which will give them an opportunity 
to express this sentiment at the polls next 
November. 

If this sound, solid core is not there, then 
there isn't one chance in 10,000,000 to save 
our Republic. We have already lost what 
Lincoln characterized as the last best hope 
of earth, and the sooner we find this out for 
sure, the less time it will take to start re- 
building after the inevitable crash has bank- 
rupt everyone in the country. 

In the final analysis then, the Republican 
Party has everything to gain and nothing to 
lose by going to the people in 1952 with a 
clear-cut choice platform. 


Influence of the Deep South Upon the 
Presidential Election of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


EON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 
citizens of the United States will vote 
again this year in a presidential election. 
Their decisions may determine the 
course of events and history in the years 
to come. 

Many articles, speeches, books, and the 
like will be written to guide Americans in 
their choice of men for high public of- 
fice. Among these is a profound and 
penetrating article written for the Uni- 
versity of Georgia Review by our former 
distinguished colleague, the Honorable 
Claude Pepper, of Florida. 

This article, entitled The Influence of 
the Deep South Upon the Presidential 
Election of 1952,” deserves the attention 
of every Member of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives as well as the 
public at large. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

Iam advised by the Public Printer that 
it exceeds by one page the two pages 
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allowed under the rule without a state- 
ment of cost, and that the cost will be 
$252. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEEP SOUTH UPON 
THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION or 1952 


(By Claude Pepper) 


One of the $64 political questions now be- 
ing asked in every part of the Nation is 
“What will the South do in the presidential 
election of 1952?” Will the South this year 
be again the “solid South,” meaning solidly 
Democratic, as it was from the end of the 
reconstruction days to 1928, or will it give 
a share of its vote to the Republican nomi- 
nee as it did in 1928 when it gave elec- 
toral votes to Hoover, or will it divide its 
vote between the Democratic nominee and 
a Dixiecrat nominee as it did in 1948 when 
it gives 38 of its votes in the electoral col- 
lege to Thurmond? It is too far from the 
general election when neither of the great 
national parties has nominated a candidate 
or adopted a platform, for one to cast more 
than a sort of informed guess at what the 
South will do in November, but there is one 
conclusion which in the light of 1928 and 
1948 and the campaign now shaping up ap- 
pears pretty clear. That is that the South 
can no longer be considered the “solid 
South,” meaning solidly Democratic. In 
short, the South can no longer be taken for 
granted as belonging to the Democratic 
Party irrespective of who is the Democratic 
nominee or what the Democratic platform 
contains. 

It is obvious that there are powerful his- 
torical forces holding the South away from 
the party of Abraham Lincoln, the party 
which the South associates with emancipa- 
tion of its slaves, with waging war against 
it, and particularly with inflicting upon it 
the tragic era of reconstruction. Those 
same forces still very strongly tend to hold 
the South in the party which in the south- 
ern mind is identified with opposition to 
these odious associations and with the 
South’s deliverance from the yoke of Re- 
construction. But there have been a great 
many changes in the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Parties since these attitudes were so 
firmly formed. The two major parties have 
taken on a difference in character and sig- 
nificance from that which they had during 
the nearly five decades from reconstruction 
to 1928. 

Probably the strongest influence upon 
southern political attitude and action has 
been the attitude of the two major political 
parties toward the Negro. To the southerner 
from Lincoln to Roosevelt, the Republican 
Party was the party of the Negro. It was 
that party which freed him as a slave, which 
waged war upon the South to emancipate 
him from slavery, which gave him the status 
of citizen, guaranteed his right to vote, at- 
tempted to protect him against discrimina- 
tion, and gave him public office even in 
southern States. I recall that the best argu- 
ment Democratic speakers could use against 
Hoover in the south in 1928 when they were 
attempting to combat the religious prejudice 
against Al Smith was that Hoover, if elected, 
would have southern white women working 
beside Negro men in Federal departments in 
Washington and would foist Negro office- 
holders upon the South. 

But, with the ascension of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to the presidency and the domi- 
nance of northern and western Democrats in 
the formulation of the policies and the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party, especially 
after the abrogation of the two-thirds rule 
in 1936, the Democratic Party became the 
champion of all the underprivileged of the 
country, including the Negro. Democratic 
administrations began to put Negro and 
white to working together in the National 


Capital and appointed Negroes to public of- 
fice, including the governorship of the Virgin 
Islands, and a judgeship on the court of ap- 
peals for the third circuit, although I do not 
recall an instance where the Democratic ad- 
ministration actually has appointed Negroes 
to Federal office in the South as did Republi- 
can administrators. There had been mut- 
terings about President Roosevelt’s cham- 
pionship of the rights of Negro citizens and 
especially against the utterances and prac- 
tices of Mrs. Roosevelt in that respect, but 
the first time an open breach in the Demo- 
cratic Party was forced by the position of 
the administration was in the now famous 
convention of 1948 when the Democratic 
National Convention, after a bitter fight 
and by a rather small majority, adopted the 
plank considered as incorporating President 
Truman's civil rights recommendations 
made to the Congress. 

It might be well to refresh your mind 
upon this bitterly fought plank in the plat- 
form of the Democratic Party of 1948, which 
in the general election of that year cost the 
Democratic Party the deviation of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and South Carolina, 
with a total of 38 electoral votes to the Dixie- 
crat nominee. It read: 

“We support the right of free enterprise and 


the right of all persons to work together in 


cooperatives and other democratic associa- 
tions for the purpose of carrying out any 
proper business operations free from any ar- 
bitrary and discriminatory restrictions. 

“The Democratic Party is responsible for 
the great civil-rights gains made in recent 
years in eliminating unfair and illegal dis- 
crimination based on race, creed, or color. 

“The Democratic Party commits itself to 
continuing its efforts to eradicate all racial, 
religious, and economic discrimination. 

“We again state our belief that racial and 
religious minorities must have the right to 
live, the right to work, the right to vote, the 
full and equal protection of the laws, on a 
basis of equality with all citizens as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution. 

“We highly commend President Harry 8. 
Truman for his courageous stand on the is- 
sue of civil rights. We call upon the Con- 
gress to support our President in guarantee- 
ing these basic and fundamental American 
principles: (1) The right of full and equal 
political participation; (2) the right to equal 
opportunity of employment; (3) the right 
of security of person; (4) the right of equal 
treatment in the service and defense of our 
Nation.” 

The Republican plank on civil rights was 
comparable to the Democratic plank; so 
aside from the ancient prejudice in the South 
against voting Republican, the attitude of 
the Republican Party on the Negro issue 
deterred the deep South from punishing the 
Democrats by voting Republican, But, im- 
mediately after the Democratic National Con- 
vention, representatives from the deep South 
met in Birmingham in a States’ rights con- 
vention and nominated as their candidates, 
Gov. Strom Thurmond, of South Carolina, 
for President, and Gov. Fielding H. Wright, 
of Mississippi, for Vice President. The Dixie- 
crats were undoubtedly disappointed that 
they carried only 4 Southern States with 38 
electoral votes, taking into account the gen- 
eral favor which their dissidents’ movement 
seemed to find in the South after the strong 
civil-rights plank was adopted by the Demo- 
crats at Philadelphia and the President took 
a firm stand upon that platform. Yet they 
did achieve something of significance to that 
period and perhaps of even greater moment 
in the future. They split the electoral vote 
of the South between Democrats for the first 
time since 1860 when the Democrats split 
over the issue of the extension of slavery in 
the Territories and nominated two candi- 
dates for President. 

Glancing quickly back to say, 1880, the 11 
States of the deep South were solidly Dem- 
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ocratic until 1928. In that year 5 South- 
ern States cast 62 electoral votes for the 
Republican presidential nominee in protest 
against a Catholic Democratic nominee and 
somewhat against a wet plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform. For the next 20 years from 
1928 to 1948, the deep South was again 
solidly Democratic in spite of wet Demo- 
cratic platforms and general policies favor- 
able to the Negro until the Democratic Party 
presented to the Nation the strongest plank 
in the platform and the most pronounced 
candidate favoring equal rights for Negro 
citizens it had ever offered. The resent- 
ment of the South—long expressed in Con- 
gress, in the press, and in private opinion— 
burst into the Dixiecrat revolt and cost the 
Democratic Party 38 electoral votes. 

It is, of course, well known that the liberal 
economic views of the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations have been distasteful to 
large and powerful segments of the deep 
South and particularly to the most influen- 
tial political leadership of the area in the 
States and in the Congress. Moreover, the 
Republican vote in the Southern States is 
steadily growing and Republicanism becom- 
ing less objectionable even to old-time 
southerners who strenuously object to a lib- 
eral political philosophy. Southern Mem- 
bers of Congress have had a working coalition 
with the Republicans against the more ad- 
vanced liberal proposals of all Democratic 
administrations for 16 years at least. Many 
of us in the South would like to see such a 
growth in the Republican Party as would 
give the South, like the rest of the country, 
a two-party system where people of kindred 
political attitudes would generally find 
themselves ranged together. Nevertheless, 
by the experience of the past, which is the 
only lamp which can light the path of con- 
jecture for the future, we can see that only 
& clear-cut religious or racial issue will, in 
the immediate future at least, provoke the 
rank and file Democrats of the deep South 
to support any candidate for President other 
than the nominee of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

No religious question has so far been in- 
jected into the present general national elec- 
tion. It is clear, however, that the most in- 
fluential southern Democrats in Congress 
and in States offices have warned, if they 
have not threatened, the Democratic Party 
with an even more serious rebellion in the 
November election of this year than oc- 
curred in the general election of 1948, if the 
Democratic National Convention presents a 
candidate and a platform strongly favoring 
civil rights. In 1948, the Dixiecrats un- 
doubtedly were violently shaken by the Pres- 
ident’s civil rights message to the Congress, 
Possibly they thought they could defeat such 
a plank in the Democratic platform. It was 
only after they had failed in that fight that 
they organized a so-called states’ rights 
movement and nominated candidates for 
President and Vice President. Now, how- 
ever, the dominant political leadership of the 
deep South is not waiting until after the 
Democratic National Convention, but is vig- 
orously warning the northern and western 
wings of the Democratic Party in advance 
that the deep South, to a far greater degree 
than it did in 1948, will revolt against the 
Democratic Party if it repeats its position of 
1948 in respect to the civil rights piank in 
the platform. 

In 1948, revolt in the South was not led by 
and did not embrace the South's most in- 
fluential political leaders. I know of no 
southern Senator who identified himself 
with the movement or subsequently an- 
nounced that he voted for Thurmond for 
Presidént. So far as I am aware, only three 
southern governors supported Thurmond for 
President. But this year the Dixiecrats of 
1948 and the overwhelming majority of the 
political leaders of the South with an ap- 
parent strong majority of Democratic voters 
are integrated into a movement for the 
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nomination of Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL 
for President at the Democratic National 
Convention, 

It is difficult at present to know just what 
is either the character or significance of 
what may be called the Russell campaign. 
Senator RUSSELL himself has an unbroken 
record of loyalty to the Democratic Party 
and has announced that he does not intend 
to bolt the Democratic Party this year unless 
someone like Alger Hiss were nominated for 
President. That statement was undoubtedly 
intended to mean, as it was understood to 
mean, that he would not bolt in 1952 against 
a Democratic candidate and platform 
pledged to civil rights just as he did not 
leave the party against such a candidate and 
platform in 1948. As this is written, Sena- 
tor RUSSELL is supported by every United 
States Senator from the deep South, except 
Senator FULBRIGHT, who undoubtedly will 
support him, and Senator KEFAUVER, who 
himself is a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination. These Democratic Senators 
supporting RUSSELL, so far as they have an- 
nounced, voted for the Democratic nominee 
in 1948 even if they opposed him and the 
Democratic platform. At least none of them 
ever felt disposed to let it be known that he 
failed to vote for the Democratic nominee if 
he did not. Again, most of the Southern 
governors supporting Senator RUSSELL, I be- 
lieve, voted for President Truman in 1948. 
Yet, with all the honor and distinction Sen- 
ator RUSSELL has achieved in the service of 
his country as well as his State, nobody ac- 
quainted with politics in our country today 
would consider that the Russell movement 
is just a group of Democrats believing 
strongly in the candidacy of a very deserving 
candidate and striving militantly to get him 
elected, such as the Kefauver movement or 
even the effort behind Stevenson, Kerr, Har- 
riman, or McMahon. The Russell candidacy 
is primarily a protest candidacy and repre- 
sents a strongly organized, ably led, and mili- 
tantly determined effort to prevent the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention at Chicago in 
July from nominating a President and adopt- 
ing a platform favoring civil rights. 

It is not surprising to those who know 
anything about the history of politics to find 
coloration, exaggeration, or even gross mis- 
representation in politics, which even sur- 
passes baseball as a great American game, 
Yet, it is worth noting that politicians who 
want to make capital out of race prejudice, 
bitter oppopents of liberal political philoso- 
phy who find in the race issue the best weap- 
on with which to fight those principles, 
the extreme States’ righters who are the 
prototypes of those who fought the ratifi- 
cation of the United States Constitution be- 
cause they feared it would destroy the States 
and suppress individual liberty, and a few 
able and conscientious men who honestly 
feel that any action by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of human rights will ulti- 
mately destroy the conditions which their 
people wish to preserve—all of these have, 
as I have said above, made “civil rights” mean 
to the average Southern citizen the complete 
destruction and obliteration of every dis- 
tinction, differentiation, and demarcation 
between the white and colored people in 
the South. This is not only untrue, but 
most of the people who assert such as the 
facts know it is not correct. Similarly, they 
denounced the proposed Federal abolition of 
the poll tax as a condition precedent to vot- 
ing for President, Vice President, Senator, 
and Congressman as being just as bad as a 
Federal attempt to prohibit every kind of 
segregation. = 

Dixiecrat orators in 1948, including many 
who were lawyers of sufficient ability to have 
known better, represented the civil rights 
recommendations of President Truman to 
the Congress as proposals for complete 
equality of rights for negro citizens and the 
utter abolition of all segregation between 


negroes and whites in the South. I pointed 
out in the Senate on one occasion and in 
debates during the 1948 campaign with some 
who so characterized President Truman’s 
proposals that this was not and is not true. 
Nothing in President Truman’s civil rights 
proposals to the Congress or in the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1948, for example, said 
anything at all about breaking down local 
laws respecting segregation of the races in 
the South in such places as public schools, 
restaurants, hotels, theaters, swimming pools, 
and similar public places. In fact, Federal 
legislation under the Constitution of the 
United States, as so far interpreted by the 
United States Supreme Court, could not 
overturn local laws providing for segrega- 
tion in such purely local areas. And, of 
course, every lawyer knows that under the 
Federal Constitution, Congress has no power 
to affect the character of membership of any 
purely private organization such as churches, 
fraternal orders, societies, clubs, and the 
like. Yet few even dare to point out that 
civil rights does not mean what it has come 
to mean as an emotional issue to the south- 
ern mind by the continued pounding of 
bitter enemies. 

There are indications that the Russell 
movement is regarded as something other 
than a campaign for the election of Georgia’s 
very able and outstanding Senator, RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL. At the kick-off dinner for Sen- 
ator RussELu’s presidential campaign in At- 
lanta, the chairman of the State Democratic 
Committee of Georgia in his speech said, 
substantially: “In the future the South is 
going to sit at the head of the table or, 
damn it, we just won't sit.” 

The Associated Press on May 1 quoted 
Gov. Hugh White, of Mississippi, in a speech 
he had just made to the organizational meet- 
ing of a people’s committee of more than 
300 States’ righters who will work for the 
candidacy of Senator RUSSELL for President 
as saying that the South has a 50-50 chance 
of throwing the presidential election into 
the House of Representatives if the Demo- 
cratic Party ignores its demands. The Gov- 
ernor said further that eight States would 
follow the lead of South Carolina in declar- 
ing each State Democratic Party an inde- 
pendent organization separate from the Na- 
tional Democratic Party. The Governor 
added that if the election could be thrown 
into the House of Representatives a south- 
erner would come out as the next President 
of the United States. Governor White con- 
cluded: “In my honest opinion, we approach 
our last chance to make a fight for the form 
of government thinking Americans in every 
State recognize as the Nation’s greatest need 
in this hour of domestic and world crisis.” 

The nationally syndicated columnist, 
Thomas L. Stokes, in his column of May 7 
in the Miami Herald, referring to the Florida 
primary between Senators Russet, and 
KEFAUVER, said: “While Senator KEFAUVER 
opposes filibusters and has voted for an at- 
tempt to get a stronger cloture rule adopted 
to prevent them, he also opposes a com- 
pulsory FEPC, although he has announced 
he will abide by the Democratic platform. 
Senator RUSSELL said he will not abide by 
the plank for a compulsory FEPC if he should 
be nominated and such should be the plat- 
form. * * * Because of the trend of the 
campaign in Florida and certain basic differ- 
ences of approach and attitude, the two 
southern leaders have come to represent the 
two camps struggling for supremacy all 
through the South.” 

When Senator RUSSELL, as all those who 
knew him anticipated, announced that he 
would not lead a third-party movement even 
if the National Democratic platform con- 
tained a strong plank on civil rights, Gov. 
Herman Talmadge, of Georgia, stated that 
he was shocked by this news. Senator ELLEN- 
DER, Of Louisiana, and a number of other 
southern leaders indicated their disappoint- 
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ment with Senator RUssELL’s statement and 
affirmed that if such a platform were adopted 
by the Democratic National Convention and 
Senator Russi would not lead a third party 
of Democrats, they would find somebody else 
to lead it. I believe it is the consensus that 
if the Democratic Convention should nomi- 
nate a strong candidate and adopt a forth- 
right plank on civil rights another conven- 
tion of Democrats would be held in the South 
and again such a group would nominate a 
candidate for President and Vice President. 
Many ambitious leaders knowing that such a 
position would strengthen them, at least in 
their home States if not in the South gen- 
erally, would again be glad to lead such a 
fight however forlorn it might be as offering 
them any hope of election. I say this al- 
though it is clear that no one the conven- 
tion could nominate would be as personally 
objectionable to the conservative Democratic 
southern leaders as President Truman was 
in 1948 and would have been had he been 
a candidate in 1952. President Truman’s in- 
sistent advocacy of civil rights before the 
Congress and the country had embittered 
him personally to these leaders and many 
of the Democr.tic voters of the South, and 
thereby aggravated their opposition to the 
civil-rights plank in the Democratic plat- 
form. With the President out of the run- 
ning for the nomination, no other Demo- 
crat has such a record and is in such a posi- 
tion save, possibly, Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, of Minnesota, who was responsible for 
the adoption of the strong civil-rights plank 
in the platform of 1948. 

There are signs which indicated that a 
third-party movement behind a southern 
Democrat this year would have the support, 
if not the leadership, of men who did not 
affiliate with the Dixiecrat movement of 1948. 
For example, Governor Byrnes, of South 
Carolina, has in numerous speeches indicated 
that it might be necessary and desirable for 
southern Democrats as against an objection- 
able national platform to support a southern 
Democrat. As recently as May 15, Byrnes, 
in a public address at Cleveland, Miss., said: 

“If we do not receive sympathetic consid- 
eration from the national Democratic Party 
which we have supported loyally through 
the years, or from the Republican Party, 
we can support a third party. * * The 
courageous action of the voters of four States 
served notice on the country that the States 
of the South could no longer be considered ‘in 
the bag’ for any party.” 

Senator Byrp, of Virginia, has made 
speeches which suggested such a course, al- 
though he said the details would have to be 
worked out when the full situation appeared. 
Numerous other leaders are known to possess 
similar sentiments. Such a movement would 
probably follow what Gov. Hugh White calls 
the South Carolina plan which some South- 
ern States adopted long ago of having each 
State declare the Democratic Party the party 
of that State. In other words—have the 
Democratic Party of each State secede, as it 
were, from the National Democratic Party 
so that candidates who supported the nomi- 
nees of the State Democratic Party would 
be considered loyal Democrats and not dissi- 
dents. This plan would contemplate, 
through State action and the action of the 
Democratic Party leadership in the State, 
restricting the ballot of the State so that if 
Democratic voters wished to vote Democratic, 
they would have to vote for the nominee of 
the State Democratic Party rather than the 
National Democratic nominee. This would 
automatically capture the electoral vote of 
the State. Of course, the same result could 
be achieved by selecting a nominee binding 


upon such States at a convention of their 


“independent and sovereign” Democratic 
parties. It will be remembered that in 1948 
some State Democratic organizations in 
power refused even to allow the name of 
the National Democratic nominee (although 
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he was the President of the United States) 
to appear upon the Democratic ballot. 

What would be the power of the 11 States 
of the deep South should they in concert 
oppose the nominee of the Democratic Party 
this year? These States have 124 electoral 
votes out of a total in the electoral college 
of 531 and of the 266 required to elect a 
President. In the four elections of President 
Roosevelt, when he got respectively 474, 523, 
449, and 432 electoral votes, the concerted 
opposition of the 11 deep southern States 
would not have changed the result. If in the 
election of 1948 the whole electoral vote of 
the 11 southern States had gone to Thur- 
mond, he would have received 124 votes, 
Dewey 189, and Truman 218. This would 
have thrown the election into the House 
of Representatives. In fact, 38 additional 
electoral votes taken away from President 
Truman’s vote in 1948 would have thrown 
the election into the House of Representa- 
tives, where each State would have had one 
vote. That would have been the result if 
Texas (23), Georgia (12), and any other 
southern State, or Georgia (12), Virginia 
(11), Arkansas (9), and any other southern 
State had gone to Thurmond. 

Even those who believe as I do, that any 
nonsectional Democrat nominated by the 
Democratic National Convention can win 
the election, must recognize the improba- 
bility that any Democratic nominee could 
defeat any of the probable Republican nomi- 
nees with the loss of the South’s 124 votes. 
The Democratic nominee could hardly expect 
to win by losing even approximately that 
number, although Arthur Krock in the New 
York Times of February 14 quotes Dr. Ruth 
C. Silva, of the State College of Pennsyl- 
vania, as saying, “If voting patterns remain 
as they have since 1932 and if there is no 
serious northern split in the Democratic 
Party, the Democratic Presidential candidate 
is likely to win at least 173 electoral votes in 
11 big-city States, plus another 50 electoral 
votes in 10 other Northern States, making a 
total of 223, only 43 short of the necessary 
266.“ These 43 needed votes for the Demo- 
cratic nominee could be found in Colorado 
(6), Iowa (10), and Wyoming (3), totaling 
19 votes, which Truman carried in 1948, with 
24 additional votes from the 68 big-city State 
votes which Dr. Silva regarded as uncertain. 
Such a result is, of course, unlikely. But 
there is some possibility that the Democratic 
nominee even this year could win the elec- 
tion without any of the electoral votes of the 
11 deep Southern States. Theat could occur 
if such an issue is made of civil rights by 
the South that the country is split into the 
States favoring civil rights and those oppos- 
ing it, so that in a way there would recur the 
old pre-Civil War emotional division over 
slavery. 

This suggests in turn a very interesting 
possibility. Tarr is known to oppose a com- 
pulsory FEPC and Eisenhower is understood 
to take the same position. This attitude is 
not acceptable to the big-city States with 
their large minority populations. New York 
(47), Pennsylvania (35), Illinois (28), and 
New Jersey (16), for example, have a total of 
126 electoral votes, two more than the entire 
electoral vote of the 11 Southern States. If 
the trend, as many believe it is, inclines to- 
ward a change in party control in the White 
House, and especially if Eisenhower should 
be the Republican nominee with a popular 
personal appeal and the Democratic nominee 
and the Democratic platform should take a 
weak stand on civil rights, that position 
might cost the Democrats the election even 
if they carried the whole South, since they 
would have no particular issue (especially if 
they had a weak plank on labor in addition 
to a weak plank on civil rights) upon which 
to make a strong appeal to labor and the 
minority groups in the populous States. 
Undoubtedly, in my mind, Senator Tarr has 
weakened his national position by the ap- 
peal he has made to the Dixiecrats. He is 


only weakening his position in the large 
Northern and the progressive Western States 
with no real gain in the South, for he should 
know that if the South, in the present year 
at least, does not support the national Dem- 
ocratic nominee, it will not follow Senator 
Mounor's suggestion and vote with the Re- 
publicans, but will support a conservative 
anti-civil-rights, antilabor Southern Demo- 
crat. It is clear that the Democrats with a 
weak candidate and platform on civil rights 
would carry the South solidly. If there is no 
strong determination to turn the Democrats 
out, such a candidate and platform would 
probably win the election against a weak Re- 
publican candidate or against a strong can- 
didate like Senator Tart, who is weak on 
civil rights and very vulnerable on labor and 
foreign policy. 

To sum up what I have just said, if the 
Republicans, who hold their convention first, 
nominate any candidate other than Eisen- 
however, the safest strategy for the Demo- 
crats to pursue in their national convention 
might be to try to find a compromise accep- 
table to the North and to the South on civil 
rights. Such a compromise should include 
the South’s agreement to a strong prolabor 
plank, as well as, of course, a strong foreign- 
policy plank in the platform. It is known 
that prominent Democrats are now trying to 
find a basis for such a compromise. They are 
trying to resurrect the compromise plank 
which was tentatively agreed to in the reso- 
lutions committee at the convention in 
1948 before the committee plank was 
changed on the convention floor by Senator 
HumpuHrey’s amendment. These well-mean- 
ing Democrats not only want to avoid a split 
in the Democratic Party, but they think this 
is the way the Democrats must win the elec- 
tion, if at all. I doubt if they have given 
any serious consideration to whether this is 
the proper strategy against Eisenhower as 
Republican nominee. As against Eisen- 
how, I feel that the strongest strategy, if 
not the only one likely of success, will be to 
incorporate in the platform a strong civil- 
rights program, together with the other ele- 
ments of the Fair Deal, in order to assure 
the support of the populous big-city States 
which would probably otherwise be lost to 
Eisenhower's strong popular appeal. 

Of course, Senator HUMPHREY and the 
leaders of the populous States are to be 
reckoned with in the convention. They 
know what a weak civil-rights plank means 
in their States now that that issue has been 
raised. Many of them, I suspect, think that 
neither they nor the Democratic Party can 
ever again abandon that issue and that this 
vital matter of our living up to the senti- 
ments of our Declaration of Independence 
and the principles of our Construction can- 
not be compromised any more than the ex- 
tension of slavery into the Federal terri- 
tories could be compromised, but will have 
to be fought out to only one eventual con- 
clusion—a verdict in favor of human rights. 
Of course, good will and good judgment on 
both sides could resolve this issue just as 
the slavery issue could have been resolved 
by a broad and tolerant approach on both 
sides. But, that issue was not settled that 
way and no other great emotional issue is 
settled by rationalization. They are fought 
out, and generally the side which has the 
larger appeal to a deep sense of right and 
great moral principle wins out in the long 
run. 

If there should be in 1952 a split in the 
Democratic Party which would elect either 
in the general election or in the House of 
Representatives the Republican nominee, 
what of that? Here again we can only turn 
to history. Such a situation in 1860 elected 
Abraham Lincoln and precipitated the War 
Between the States. On the other hand, a 
split in the Republican Party in 1912 elected 
Woodrow Wilson. The split in the Demo- 
cratic Party after 1860 eventually healed, but 
the surviving Democratic Party became es- 
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sentially a different Democratic Party. The 
split in the Republican Party in 1912 even- 
tually healed, but it moved the Republican 
Party far to the left of where it was. A split 
in the Democratic Party this year, which 
should elect the Republican nominee, would 
undoubtedly contribute toward a realine- 
ment of parties in the country. It would 
pull many of the conservative Democrats 
into the Republican Party and, especially if 
the Democrats nominate a real liberal, a 
large number of liberal Republicans would 
be pulled to the Democratic Party. This is 
as it should be. 

The national elections of this year are, 
then, of momentous significance in domestic 
as well as in foreign affairs. The South will 
profoundly affect the outcome of these elec- 
tions—for better or for worse, as you see 
the issues; and the South will be influenced 
largely by the way the civil-rights issue is 
treated by the Democratic candidate and 
platform. 

May I add a personal word in closing. As 
a southerner, I deplore the way some south- 
ern politicians have continually stirred the 
racial issue in order to profit by it. I am 
convinced that if candidates would cease try- 
ing to make political capital out of race 
feeling, the issue would be far less acute 
and the unity of the country upon a rational 
program which requires legal equality, but 
does not interfere with personal rights of 
choice and association, would be nearer real- 
ization. I am proud of two grandfathers 
who wore the grey of Confederate soldiers, 
but I also deplore the selfish economic in- 
terests who use the race issue as a smoke- 
screen behind which to fight democratic 
government and humanitarian progress. I 
also deplore the race issue which, fanned by 
some southern politicians, forces the sec- 
tional attitude upon the South. Such a 
point of view prevents the South from elect- 
ing a southern President, it retards the 
growth and progress of the South, and it 
arrays us in appearance at least against the 
principles which we all agree are the basic 
principles of religion and of our Nation. If 
our position is to this day what the position 
of the extremists who demanded the exten- 
sion of slavery into the Federal territories 
was to that day, we are destined to lose as 
were they. We may not, as they did, bring 
down ruin and chaos upon our heads, but 
I cannot believe we can win by allowing the 
extremists to speak for us. In fact, the ex- 
tremists should be the spokesmen for no one, 
We can settle, if we will, all our problems 
in the American way, which is the way of 
peaceful resolution. 

But we must ever remember that Ameri- 
cans are a moral people. We are a Nation 
of idealists, and America will never stop 
going forward and upward until that great 
American dream which surged through the 
hearts of our forebears, in some generation 
of their children’s children, comes true, 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, a news 
report in the July 1 Detroit Free Press 
discloses that the National Education 
Association convention now meeting in 
Detroit has adopted a resolution voic- 
ing alarm over “the growing tendency 
to limit freedom of instruction through 
censorship of texts, periodicals, and con- 
tent of courses.” 
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The article further states that “an 
NEA spokesman said that this resolu- 
tion was aimed at a tendency to bar in- 
struction on the United Nations and its 
educational department, UNESCO, from 
the classrooms.” 

I think it is significant that the most 
serious and dangerous proposals for cen- 
sorship of texts, periodicals, and con- 
tent of courses—proposals which come 
from UNESCO and its supporters—ap- 
parently draw no fire of criticism from 
the officialdom of education. Indeed, as 
I pointed out in my speech in this House 
on March 21, some of the most enthu- 
siastic supporters of UNESCO proposals 
to censor, revise, and supervise text- 
books and their contents are found 
among educational officialdom. 

In that connection, and under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include an excel- 
lent article by Mrs. Lucille Cardin 
Crain, editor of the Educational Review- 
er, which appears in the July 1952 issue 
of National Republic, entitled “The 
UNESCO Threat to Our Schools.” In 
this article, Mrs. Cain reviews some of 
the internationalist proposals for cen- 
‘sorship and revision of textbooks in 
America’s public schools: 


Generally speaking, there is a common de- 
nominator to all the problems that concern 
us in the field of education, which a Dart- 
mouth professor has explained thus: 

“Our greatest issue is pseudo-liberalism. 
It is false liberalism, phony liberalism, il- 
liberalism masquerading as liberalism, the 
pretended pursuit of liberal ends by means 
which lead in the opposite direction. In 
other words, are we to have liberalism or 
are we to have a wretched counterfeit in 
the form of state paternalism? If it is to 
be the latter, we may as well start writing 
the obituary of liberalism, another experi- 
ment which failed. Yet that is precisely 
what a large and especially articulate group 
of self-styled ‘liberals’ is working with might 
and main to wheedle or even force us to ac- 
cept. In the group are Government officials. 
administrators of various kinds, academici- 
ans, particularly social scientists, and ‘cause’ 
preachers making noises more or less like 
social scientists.” 

This pseudo-liberalism isn't called that 
by its evangelists, however. It is paraded 
under various high-sounding labels, most 
of them ringing some change on the term 
internationalism. But have you heard this 
definition of an internationalist? “An in- 
ternationalist is one who is prepared un- 
reservedly, unhesitatingly and uncondition- 
ally to defend the U. S. S. R.“ The author 
of that definition is Joseph Stalin. Keeping 
the above in mind, let us go on to consider 
one of today’s great threats to educational 
freedom, a threat which parades in the cloak 
of internationalism. 

Some of you may have heard that I have 
something to do with textbooks, that the 
educators and other competent persons as- 
sociated in our enterprise, The Educational 
Reviewer, have dared to open certain texts 
and to say whether they ring true to the 
American tradition. I think you also know 
that, for so doing, vilification and misrepre- 
sentation have been our lot, much of it 
coming from the National Education Asso- 
ciation itself. 

But there was no outcry, to my knowledge, 
when a certain slender volume appeared in 
1949, entitled “A Handbook for the Improve- 
ment of Textbooks and Teaching Materials.” 
Could the reason have been certain magic 
initials representing the publisher? The ini- 
tials spell UNESCO, and the publisher's full 
name is United Nations Educational, Selen- 
tific and Cultural Organization. The im- 


proved textbooks and teaching materials are 
announced to be “Aids to International Un- 
derstanding.” The promise of those words 
and the publisher’s magic initials were, on 
the contrary, cause for rejoicing in certain 
parts of the academic world which previous- 
ly had frowned on tampering with textbooks 
by others. And why not? 

Listen to one of UNESCO's major tasks. It 
“is to further education for the development 
of international understanding,” and one of 
the important ways to achieve this end is 
through “the improvement of textbooks and 
teaching materials.” 

“Chauvinism” is a sin of which our old 
textbooks were guilty, for example, and many 
of them are charged with being “hate in- 
spiring.” This was during the period from 
1919 on, when many of us were absorbing 
our old-fashioned ideas as to the meaning 
of our American heritage and culture. But 
this was ‘“tendentious teaching.” Not 
enough importance was given the history of 
other nations in those textbooks and “to the 
development of a realization of the inter- 
dependence of nations.” 

Let me tell you ever so briefly of the efforts 
toward textbook revision made in the United 
States to date which seem to have escaped 
the abuse meted out to me in my capacity 
as editor of the Educational Reviewer. The 
American Council on Education has been 
the most active. On one occasion it col- 
laborated with the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs to produce 
what the UNESCO Handbook describes as 
“the most ambitious ond complete textbook 
analysis project so far undertaken in the 
United States.” One intriguing angle here 
is that the “project was supported financi- 
ally by the Office of the Coordinator,” which 
is to say by you and me, as taxpayers, Other 
groups which undertook related projects are 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
the latter now notorious, thanks to recent 
senatorial committee hearings. 

Another American Council on Education 
survey, which the Handbook announces, 
deals with the treatment of the Soviet Union 
in United States school textbooks, from the 
points of view of accuracy and adequacy. 
One conclusion was that “insufficient space 
was devoted to the Soviet Union * * * 
while stereotyped concepts were much too 
frequent.” 

The program of action for UNESCO, with 
regard to textbooks, is an ambitious one. 
One document, entitled “Looking at the 
World Through Textbooks,” sets forth a 
seven-point action plan; two of these points 
are particularly significant. One deals with 
“Inter-government cultural © agreements” 
and the other with “The responsibility for 
reporting instances of textbook usage inimi- 
cal to peace among nations.” The latter 
aims to awaken “world leaders to the possi- 
bilities of improving textbooks * * * 
and other teaching materials as aids to in- 
ternational understanding.” But, “to be 
effective, the-program of UNESCO must ex- 
tend from the individual teacher analyzing 
textbooks used in his own locality to gov- 
ernments improving textbooks on an inter- 
national basis.” 

Would you like to contemplate what would 
have happened to the little Educational Re- 
viewer that has not yet happened to it— 
if it had dared to announce such a pro- 
gram? 

In addition to such completely commend- 
able and hopeful objectives as accuracy, 
fairness, worth, comprehensiveness, and bal- 
ance, also to be admired are aims of world- 
mindedness and international cooperation. 
The former attitude is expected to develop 
something which I thought was not new to 
our civilization, “a moral code of mutual 
human behavior,” as well as a sense of com- 
mon responsibility for world conditions. 

Textbooks would be tested for world- 
mindedness by the stress laid on world 
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ideas and heroes and on world interde- 
pendence. International cooperation would 
be refiected in part through a recital of 
the current activities and accomplishment 
of the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies, Little wonder that as the UNESCO 
handbook states in the conclusion of this 
chapter, to be successful the plan “must be 
a world-wide movement.” 

Among the recommendations for achieving 
the desired end is the original one of in- 
ternational textbook accords, even though 
the concession is made that such accords 
may not be suited for universal application. 
Nevertheless, treaties should be used when- 
ever possible. A variation of this technique 
is the inclusion of a textbook clause in a 
multipartite cultural accord which may be 
more appropriate than the creation of a 
short accord specifically limited to text- 
books. Such accords could cover exchanges 
of students and teachers, of educational 
publications and books, of new teaching pro- 
cedures and materials, etc. 

A model bilateral textbook accord is pro- 
vided by the UNESCO handbook. In the 
light of the traditional American position 
that public education should be left to local 
and State governments, article 3 of the model 
accord opens with a pronouncement which 
should give pause at least to American edu- 
cators. It reads: “The governmenis of 
and shall issue instructions to the 
teaching profession,” etc. It is heartening, 
therefore, later to find the reminder that 
nations like Switzerland and the United 
States avoided entering into such agreements 
because of constitutional considerations 
stemming from their Federal systems of 
May it ever be thus. 

Among the new materials suggested are: 
“A book on world history in which a leading 
historian from each country would sum- 
marize the contributions of his nation to 
world civilization and well-being and the 
benefits received by it from other nations;” 
sample world history textbooks based on out- 
lines prepared by international commit- 
tees, and national history, geography, and 
civic textbooks prepared from the world 
point of view and given international cir- 
culation. Nor are books on world literature, 
art, and music to be omitted. 

Teacher education and exchanges are, of 
course, not overlooked as means for the fur- 
therance of international understanding, 
with the suggestion that teachers not “de- 
pend too heavily on the textbook in class- 
room teaching.” Colleges and universities 
are “to consider education for international 
understanding in establishing entrance 
examinations and requirements,” and edu- 
cational organizations are, if necessary, to 
“bring organized pressure to bear against 
highly undesirable books.” 

“Even in the most decentralized educa- 
tional system the role of school administra- 
tors, members of legislatures, and other Gov- 
ernment Officials is of considerable impor- 
tance,” the Handbook concedes. And in all 
the fields concerned with education, where 
the Handbook makes recommendations, 
UNESCO itself is to be the repository and 
distributor of the new findings. 

Now, what do most Americans know of 
UNESCO? The first meeting of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO met 
in 1946 at the State Department in Washing- 
ton, with the present Senator WILLIAM BEN- 
ton, of Connecticut, as chairman. The State 
Department had recommended that the com- 
mission “consist of individuals to be selected 
by the Secretary of State.” Chairman of the 
executive committee then and now is Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower. Some of the better- 
known members of the committee are Erwin 
P. Canham of the Christian Science Monitor; 
William G. Carr, of the National Education 
Association; Archibald MacLeish, former As- 
sistant Secretary of State; George F. Zook of 
the American Council on Education; and 
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countless others, including representatives 
from labor, service, government, business, 
and women’s organizations. Needless to say, 
none of the members of the various UNESCO 
committees is persona non grata to our pres- 
ent State Department. 

I shall have achieved my purpose if I have 
managed to show you the strange, but visible, 
pattern which our major educational agen- 
cies are actively attempting to impose upon 
the American school system—a pattern of 
internationalism such as our myriads of new 
governmental agencies now offer in their ac- 
tivities the world over. It is clear from the 
material I have presented to you, moreover, 
that the pattern of internationalism is also 
the pattern of collectivism; in a word, Marx- 
ism, or Stalin’s “true internationalism.” 

Perhaps some may not quarrel with this 
pattern. They may be among those Ameri- 
cans who no longer seem to believe that the 
American governmental idea as we have 
known it fits our times. They may be willing 
to exchange our dearly bought independence 
for that heavily stressed new thing, interde- 
pendence. They would, therefore, not quar- 
rel with the kind of educational indoctrina- 
tion which I have been discussing. 

I am sure, however, that most of you feel 
far differently. In spite of the deliberately 
vague language employed by the interna- 
tionalist collectivists, you will see in this 
emerging pattern something not at all to 
your liking. Certainly it is a pattern for 
American education about which you, as 
parents, have not been consulted. As one 
mother, speaking for a parents’ group, re- 
cently said: 

“Believing in America, we strongly object 
to allowing any group to use our taxes and 
our children to promote any political indoc- 
trination toward a changed order, either to 
the left or right. Political change in this 
country should come about through the votes 
of truly educated, mature citizens and not 
through the indoctrination of immature 
children in our public schools.” 

I think you will see, with me, that this 
educational program for “international un- 
derstanding” and world-mindedness“ is 
closely related to the pseudo-liberalism of 
which our Dartmouth professor, quoted 
earlier, had so clear an understanding. If 
this is true, then this program, far from 
strengthening the principles on which this 
free society of ours rests, would instead 
condition the minds of our young people 
to a world society ruled, at best, by a 
collectivist bureaucracy, under which per- 
sonal initiative and liberty would be de- 
stroyed. At the worst, it would be ines- 
capable world communism, a new dark 
age, with liberty lost for all of us. 

This is the real issue of today, for all 
of us, both in the classroom and outside 
its once sheltered walls. 

I do not believe that most American 
teachers want to be missionaries in an 
effort to remake the world, in and out of 
the classroom, to suit the world collec- 
tivist planners whose thinking seems to 
influence so large a part of the educational 
field. 

More and more parents are being asked 
by professional educators to take a keener 
interest in school matters, in cooperating 
with the teachers of their children. You 
will find that many of them will welcome 
your sympathetic and intelligent under- 
standing. 

Liberty for all in a strong and independent 
Nation is not an obsolete idea, let us hope. 
Patrick Henry may be old stuff, but the 
spirit in which he spoke at Williamsburg 
must still be living among us. The ring- 
ing cry to which his fellows rose and cheered 
must still have meaning and appeal to us, 
in a world where a deadly threat has arisen 
to all that this country means: “I know 
not wnat course others may take, but as 
for me, give me liberty or give me death.” 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, election 
day, in our Republic, is the day marked 
for the revitalization of our body politic 
and the setting of the course which we, 
as a community of citizens, will take. 
For the man in the service voting is, if 
possible, even more important than for 
other citizens for not only is the course 
of our national policy to be determined 
and the leaders who will guide us in it 
to be selected, but in this determination 
and selection the fate of the individual 
serviceman may well be determined as 
well. The importance to morale alone 
of the serviceman’s taking his part in 
this decision cannot be overestimated. 

Historically our citizen soldiers have 
been extended the right of suffrage dur- 
ing emergency periods ever since the 
Civil War. Appended is a brief history 
of voting by members of the armed serv- 
ices from the April 25, 1952, edition of 
Armed Forces Talk: 


HAVE SERVICEMEN ALWAYS BEEN ENCOUR- 
AGED To Vore? 


Voting by servicemen did not become a 
major issue until the Civil War. Before that 
time the number of men in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps was not large. Most serv- 
icemen were professionals whose lifetime 
careers lay in the Armed Forces. Usually 
they made their homes on military posts or 
at naval stations, had no off-post residences, 
and did not identify themselves with the life 
of the State or community in which they 
were stationed. 

Moreover, many States did not allow serv- 
icemen to vote because there was a danger, 
they believed, that members of the Armed 
Forces stationed in a State might dominate 
or control elections in local communities 
near their posts. In 1860, when there were 
34 States in the Union, 21 of the States ex- 
cluded servicemen from voting. In the other 
13, Armed Forces personnel could vote, like 
other citizens, if they were qualified and if 
they voted in person on election day. No 
State, however, provided for voting by absen- 
tee ballot. 

The Civil War saw a change in both the 
size and the character of the Armed Forces, 
Enlistments and conscription brought into 
both the Union and Confederate armies large 
numbers of men who had been accustomed 
to exercising their voting privileges. In 
order to permit men to vote while in the 
service, changes in the voting laws of the 
several States would have to be made, and 
by 1864, 25 States had made such changes. 
Some States provided for voting by proxy; 
that is, a serviceman could mark his ballot 
and mail it home to a relative or friend, who 
would drop it in the ballot box on election 
day. Other States conducted voting in the 
field, supervised either by civilian election 
Officials or by commissioned officers. Of the 
four million votes cast in the 1864 elections, 
235,000 were cast by members of the Armed 
Forces, 

In the 10 years following the Civil War, 
most of the soldier-voting laws were re- 
pealed. Thus the prewar restrictions on vot- 
ing by members of the Armed Forces were 
again in force. 

During World War I many of the Civil War 
voting laws were reenacted. In addition, a 


number of States had by this time adopted 5 
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general absentee voting laws which applied 
to any qualified voter who was away from his 
voting precinct on election day. So there was 
a measure of voting by members of the 
Armed Forces in the elections of November 
1917. But in the elections of 1918, when 
almost two million soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines were overseas, absentee voting broke 
down almost completely. With communi- 
cations so uncertain, voting by proxy was 
not workable. No provision had been made 
for voting in the field outside of the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. Congress 
had enacted no legislation to make it easy 
for servicemen to vote in Federal elections. 
As a result, there was little or no voting by 
members of the Armed Forces overseas. 

After World War II began, Congress sought 
to prevent a repetition of the 1918 experience. 
In 1942, for the first time in our history, a 
Federal voting law for members of the Armed 
Forces absent from their places of residence 
in time of war was enacted. It provided 
that every such person who was eligible to 
register and vote under the laws of the State 
of his residence should be entitled to vote 
for presidential electors, United States Sena- 
tors, and Representatives in the United 
States Congress, and should not be required 
to pay a poll tax as a condition of voting. 
This law, with some later amendments, is 
still in effect. Nevertheless, in the 1942 
elections absentee voting by servicemen was 
not widespread, largely because of difficulties 
in obtaining and returning ballots through 
the mails, 

In 1944 Congress modified the Federal vot- 
ing law in order to eliminate some of the 
difficulties arising from the world-wide 
spread of our Armed Forces, The major 
change in the law was a provision for a 
Federal war ballot which could be used by 
servicemen stationed oversea Many of the 
States also changed their election laws to 
enable members of the Armed Forces to vote 
by absentee process. As a result in the 1944 
elections almost half of the 9,000,000 persons 
of voting age in the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps applied for ballots, and about 3 out of 
every 10 servicemen voted. 

Although the state of war with Germany 
and Japan had not been declared officially 
over in 1948, the fighting had long since 
stopped, the Federal war ballot was no longer 
authorized, and the elections of 1948 were 
not looked upon generally as wartime elec- 
tions. The strength of our Armed Forces, 
after having dropped to less than a million 
and a half, had risen through voluntary en- 
listments and a renewal of selective service 
to slightly more than 2,000,000 (as compared 
with the 12,300,000 peak strength in World 
War II). No accurate figures are available 
concerning the number of Armed Forces per- 
sonnel who applied to their States for ab- 
sentee ballots or voted in the 1948 or 1950 
elections. 

Amendments to the Federal voting law 
added since 1944 require the Armed Forces 
to assist servicemen, in specific ways, to cast 
their votes. They also recommend that each 
of the States adopt voting laws which will 
enable members of the Armed Forces to vote 
by absentee ballot. Almost all of the States 
have done so. 

The provisions of the Federal voting law 
apply to all members of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
on active duty. The law, however, does not 
assure that every serviceman will be able to 
vote; for in order to vote a serviceman must 
be qualified under the laws of his own State. 


Mr. Speaker, the armed services are 
endeavoring to bring to their members 
as much information as possible on the 
presidential race this year in order that 
Service people when voting may cast an 
informed ballot. Appended is an ex- 
cerpt from a letter of June 19, 1952, from 
Acting Secretary of Defense William C. 
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Foster, stating the Defense Department's 
plans in regards to the presidential and 
vice presidential contests: 


In regard to the presidential and vice pres- 
idential candidates, we have definite plans. 
It is proposed to make available to each 
presidential candidate (on the ballot of at 
least six States) the opportunity to record 
special addresses to the Armed Forces over- 
seas. (This is in line with previously ex- 
pressed desires of Congress.) These will be 
transcribed and shipped to the 63 overseas 
radio broadcasting stations for rebroadcast. 
We believe this can be done early enough 
to effect distribution and be of value in in- 
forming personnel prior to the date they 
cast their ballots. Also, Stars and Stripes in 
Europe and Japan carry straight news of can- 
didates and issues. The Armed Forces Radio 
Service, Los Angeles and New York, broad- 
cast straight news of political candidates and 
issues by short wave to both the Atlantic and 


Pacific areas. The 63 local radio stations 


either rebroadcast this news or prepare their 
own news from UP and AP wire news service. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition, efforts are 
being made to inform service people of 
the procedure which they must follow to 
exercise their voting privilege. Ap- 
pended is an excerpt from the April 25 
issue of Armed Forces Talk, detailing 
the necessary steps for a serviceman who 
wishes to cast a ballot this November: 
How Do THE ARMED Forces HELP SERVICEMEN 

To VoTE? 

Voting is the individual responsibility of 
each serviceman. He must decide that he 
wants to vote. He must find out whether 
he meets the voting requirements of his 
State or Territory. He must apply for regis- 
tration, if registration is required. He must 
apply for an absentee voter's ballot, and he 
must mark it properly and return it to the 
appropriate elections official of his State at 
the proper time. 

The Armed Forces, however, will assist the 
individual serviceman in certain procedures. 
Voting officers designated in each unit of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard will furnish him with in- 
formation about these procedures. The law 
requires that a Federal application 
for an absentee ballot shall “be delivered in 
hand to each person” in the Armed Forces, 
without individual request, for the general 
election of November 4. However, applica- 
tions for ballots for primary and special elec- 
tions generally must be requested, from the 
voting officer, by each serviceman desiring to 
vote in such an election. When requested, 
commanding or voting officers will also assist 
servicemen to fill out application forms and 
affidavits required by their States. An au- 
thorized person must make the certification 
required on the bottom line of the post-card 
application. It is preferable for a com- 
missioned officer to do this, although some 
States accept the certification of a non- 
commissioned officer. 

The Armed Forces will encourage service- 
men to exercise their privilege to vote, but 
will in no case compel or order a serviceman 
to vote. Moreover, in accordance with the 
Federal voting law and with Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard regulations “no 
commissioned, warrant, petty, or noncom- 
missioned officer will attempt to influence 
any person as to his choice of candidates or 
political parties.” Your vote is your own 
private choice and your ballot is secret. 


Yet the estimates of soldier voting this 
year are still discouraging and no better 
than the 1944 experience is expected. 
Many State laws are inadequate to the 
situation and though there is much ef- 
fort in the Federal establishment to 
bring about soldier voting there is still 
no Federal ballot and that is the real 


answer in respect to national offices. 
With this in mind on February 4, 1952, I 
introduced the Soldiers’ Voting and In- 
formation Act of 1952 (H. R. 6397) for 
armed services voting and information. 
Under this bill an improved Federal bal- 
lot is provided for Federal offices and 
State officials are required to furnish 
for the information of servicemen and 
women data on candidates and what 
they stand for according to information 
provided by the candidates themselves 
in accordance with United States Armed 
Services rules of a proposed Ballot Com- 
mission. One of the deficiencies in the 
soldier voting bills which have been in- 
troduced so far is the failure to provide 
for information and data on candidates. 
Our service men and women should not 
only be asked to vote but should be 
asked to vote with full information. This 
information should be brought to them 
in view of the fact that their duties pre- 
vent them from otherwise obtaining it. 

Rules and regulations of the Armed 
Services Ballot Commission should see 
that this information is presented and 
made available in concise form so that 
it will truly serve its purpose. Under 
the improved Federal ballot provided by 
the bill service men and women may 
vote for independent candidates or in- 
dependent parties by appropriate write- 
in. This is an improvement over pre- 
vious suggested Federal ballots in which 
provision is made only for the two major 
parties. 

There are now over 3,500,000 in our 
Armed Forces with hundreds of thou- 
sands of them overseas. Their future 
will be determined by American policy 
made by the Federal officials who will be 
running for office this year. The exer- 
cise of their voting rights is again, as it 
was during World War II, entitled to the 
highest priority. The record of voting 
by service men and women in the presi- 
dential election of 1944 was poor. Only 
about one-third of those in the Armed 
Forces even sought to vote—4,110,767 re- 
quested State ballots and about two out 
of three were returned bringing about a 
total of 2,691,160 absentee military votes 
out of a total popular presidential vote 
of 48,025,684. Those in the Armed 
Forces with so much interest in our 
country’s policies voted even less than 
those who remained at home, only about 
50 percent of whom voted in that presi- 
dential election. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Wins Charles A. 
Coffin Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
the following newspaper release and ci- 
tation. Also, I wish to extend my con- 
gratulations to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co, for their outstanding achievement. 
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Paciric Gas & ELECTRIC Co. WINS CHARLES A. 
COFFIN AWARD 

CLEVELAND, Onto, June 4.—Outstanding 
success in meeting the challenge of sky- 
rocketing electric power demand in postwar 
California and opposing an uneconomic in- 
vasion of the utility’s service area by Gov- 
ernment-owned power has won for Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. the electric industry’s 
highest honor, the Charles A. Coffin gold 
medal award for 1951. 

Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board of 
the General Electric Co., made the pres- 
entation to James B. Black, P. G. & E. presi- 
dent, last night in ceremonies at the Edison 
Electric Institute’s twentieth annual con- 
vention. George M. Gadsby, president of the 
institute, presided. 

The key to P. G. & E.'s award-winning 
achievements is its billion-dollar construc- 
tion program, the largest ever undertaken in 
electric industry history. Begun imme- 
diately after World War II, the program was 
three-quarters complete by 1951, virtually 
doubling the company’s electric generating 
capacity in 6 years. 

According to the citation of award “the 
company has served its area well, has dra- 
matically demonstrated its ability and will- 
ingness to meet all needs for electric power, 
and has effectively convinced the people and 
the Congress that it is entirely capable of 
carrying out its responsibilities in these try- 
ing times.” 

In 1951 the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shelved plans for building a cost- 
ly and unnecessary Government transmis- 
sion system, only after P. G. & E. demon- 
strated it was meeting the area's demands 
fully, and after the company had signed two 
long-term contracts which provided a mar- 
ket and outlet over company lines for power 
generated by the Bureau's Central Valley 
Project plants at Shasta and Keswick. 

Unable to expand during the war because 
of material shortages, P. G. & E. launched 
its spectacular construction program almost 
the moment war ended in 1945, adding seven 
new generating plants, rebuilding two, and 
enlarging two others, to raise its total kilo- 
watt capacity to 3,049,400 by 1951. All of 
this expansion was soundly financed by pri- 
vate capital, attracted through securities 
issues. 

P. G. & E. was chosen after a special nomi- 
nating panel, representing every section of 
the Nation, had carefully screened the 
achievements of electric companies in 1951. 
From those companies deemed worthy of 
consideration for this year’s Coffin award, 
the winner was finally determined by a com- 
mittee of Judges composed of Dr. James R. 
Killian, president of Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology; C. W. Kellogg, past pres- 
ident of E. E. I.; and Mr. Gadsby. 

In commending P. G. & E.'s successful 
resolution of Government competition, the 
judges’ citation noted that “during the 
decade prior to 1951, the United States Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, while engaged in con- 
structing and beginning the operation of 
the multimillion-dollar Central Valley proj- 
ect essentially intended by Congress for ir- 
rigation and flood control, exerted every re- 
source at its disposal in a prolonged attempt 
to establish a duplicating, Government- 
owned commercial power system in the serv- 
ice area of the electric company. 

“With candor, patience, perseverance, and 
courtesy,” the citation continued, “the com- 
pany proved to Congress and to the people 
that such a tax-free duplicating Govern- 
ment transmission system was undesirable 
and 8 unnecessary in the public in- 


The company’s “cooperative and far-see- 
ing acts, which brought to all of the people 
of the area and to the Nation’s taxpayers 
the greatest economic advantage in utilizing 
the electricity generated as a by-product of 
a major irrigation and flood-control proj- 
ect,” were judged of “Inestimable value“ in 
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“preserving the American system of free en- 
terprise and in furthering the progress of 
the electric industry.” 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., one of the Na- 
tion’s largest electric operating companies, 
including half of the people of California, 
and half of the State’s power demand in its 
service area—a territory the size of the six 
New England States plus New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland. 

The Coffin award, most coveted electric in- 


dustry honor, was established 30 years ago 


by the Charles A. Coffin Foundation in the 
name of General Electric Co.’s first president. 

Consisting of a gold medal for the win- 
ning company and $1,000 for the company’s 
employees’ benefit fund, the Coffin award 
has acquired national prominence for its sig- 
nificance in singling out exceptionally meri- 
torious advances in utility service to the 
public by private companies. 


JUDGES’ CITATION OF WINNER OF 1951 COFFIN 
AWARD 

Contronted, at the close of World War II, 
with reduced reserve capacity due to war- 
time restriction, a rocketing demand for 
electric power, accompanying a phenomenal 
rate of population growth, and an invasion 
of its business field by a bureau of the Fed- 
eral Government, the winning company 
acted with decision, vigor, and marked ability 
to accomplish the financing and construc- 
tion of needed facilities in its extensive serv- 
ice area and to meet effectively the immi- 
nent threat of Government competition. 

Basic to the company’s achievements has 
been its billion-dollar postwar construction 
program, unequaled in magnitude in the 
history of the utility industry. Three- 
quarters complete in 1951, this well-planned, 
soundly financed expansion has resulted in 
the virtual doubling in 6 years of the com- 
pany's generating capacity. The company 
has served its area well, has dramatically 
demonstrated its ability and willingness to 
meet the needs for electric power, and has 
effectively convinced the people and the 
Congress that it is entirely capable of carry- 
ing out its responsibilities in spite of diffi- 
culties in these trying times. 

During the decade prior to 1951, the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, while 
engaged in constructing and beginning the 
operation of the multi-million-dollar Central 
Valley project, essentially intended by Con- 
gress for irrigation and flood control, exerted 
every resource at its disposal in a prolonged 
attempt to establish a duplicating, Govern- 
ment-owned commercial power system in the 
service area of the electric company. With 
candor, patience, perseverance, and cour- 
tesy, the company proved to Congress and to 
the people that such a tax-free duplicating 
Government power system was undesirable 
and wholly unnecessary in the public inter- 
est. From the beginning the company made 
its market available for the project's power. 
In 1951, under a cooperative agreement, two 
long-term contracts were signed providing 
for the marketing of Central Valley power by 
the company and for service to Govern- 
ment agencies and preference customers. 
These cooperative contracts have put at rest 
the principal grounds of contest between the 
company and the Federal Government. 

For its courageous undertaking and able 
execution of a huge expansion program, for 
its cooperative and far-seeing acts which 
brought to all the people of the area and to 
the taxpayers of the Nation the great eco- 
nomic advantage in putting to use the elec- 
tricity generated as a by-product of a major 
irrigation and flood-control project, and for 
the inestimable value which these great 
achievements have had in the preservation 
of the American system of free enterprise 
and in furthering the progress af the electric 
industry, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is 
hereby declared the winner of the Charles A, 
Coffin award for 1951. 


My Boy and the Garrison State 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp and 
commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues and every parent in the Nation 
an article by Capt. Gwyn Thomas en- 
titled My Boy and the Garrison State” 
appearing in the June issue of the Re- 
serve Officer, the official publication of 
the Reserve Officer Association. 

Captain Thomas is president of the 
Onondaga chapter of the Reserve Offi- 
cer Association in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
in professional life he is affiliated with 
the Manufacturers Association of Syra- 
cuse. 

This realistic, thought-provoking arti- 
cle, speculating with measured optimism 
upon the future faced by our children 
and our Nation, originally formed the 
basis for an address delivered by Cap- 
tain Thomas on March 10, 1952, opening 
the North Syracuse Community Series 
on Preparing Youth for Likelihood of 
Military Service. 

The article follows: 

My BOY AND THE GARRISON STATE 
(By Capt. Gwyn Thomas) 

It's tough for me to accept the fact, and 
I'd much rather reject my own conclusion, 
but my boy of eight faces a vastly different 
future than I faced as a youngster. 

My boy will grow up in a much, much less 
favorable atmosphere of personal choice and 
freedom than did I. 

He will have, as I see, no choice but to 
contribute to the physical defense of his 
country and mine through military service— 
perhaps during war. 

From my own experience, covering more 
than 20 years in newspaper, military, and 
industry life, I've been, perhaps, somewhat 
more exposed than some of my neighbors 
to the flood tides of history—and the reasons 
for my views perhaps explain why I, like 
many other reservists, have accepted extra 
responsibilities of citizenship, in terms of 
both physical and moral defense of my coun- 


Like countless millions of other American 
boys I grew up not even considering the pos- 
sibility of military service, let alone the pos- 
sibility of war. My own call to duty in 1941 
still seems like a bad, unrealistic dream 
+ + something that never could have 
happened to me. 

My boy will grow up in an atmosphere of 
fear * * œ realistic and well founded 
fears for the very existence of the Nation. 
He will grow to manhood beneath the shadow 
of potential destruction of his home and his 
community, and his family. He will know 
that the shadow is real. 

He will grow up walking with his fellow 
citizens the tight-rope of increasing govern- 
mental control of his life. He must, with 
his fellow citizens, be constantly on the alert 
that we retain those freedoms without which, 
to me and to you, life would be insipid and 
meaningless, 

My boy, and I think yours, will grow to 
manhood in the period of a garrison state. 

Only as we work to become strong—and 
only as we pray—will that era be shortened, 
and will he and we escape the terrors and 
horrors of war. 
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And yet, my boy at the same time, if he 
realistically approaches this fearsome future, 
has available to him advantages and pros- 
pects which still can give him even a fuller 
and happier prospect than had I. 

My job as an American parent and a Re- 
serve officer is to help him achieve this po- 
tential. To understand why I have come to 
these conclusions requires flashbacks, an in- 
ventory? 

A good starting point is to remember that 
in 1900, only 10 percent of our boys and 
girls in America between 14 and 17 were in 
high school. Not only are 80 percent of our 
boys and girls in high school today, but more 
than six times as many are in college, as 
in 1900. 

As recently as 1875, human beings in this 
country did more than 2½ times as much 
work as they obtained from coal and water 
power. Horses, mules, and cattle furnished 
3% times as much than as human and me- 
chanical power combined. Even in 1900 we 
got more work out of animals and men, as 
from coal, oil, and water power—mechanical 
energy. 

As we review America’s place in a troubled 
world today, every American worker has at 
his disposal about 6 horsepower—meaning 
he can draw on the equivalent help of 50 un- 
seen men. Nothing approaches this ratio 
elsewhere in the world today. 

Perhaps you've heard these figures before. 
We've 7 percent of the world’s population, 
and yet— 

We use 50 percent of the world’s minerals. 

We use 70 percent of the world’s oil. 

We do 40 percent of the world’s productive 
work, 

These facts are closer than you may at first 
think to the problem before us. 

In many ways World War II was a battle of 
production and economic power, waged by a 
nation with limited, not unlimited, national 
resources and definitely limited manpower. 

We have had great, consuming technical 
progress. It has been pa. of a great con- 
suming improvement in our standard of liv- 
ing. But shouldn’t we realize right now 
that this combination of desirable factors 
* * coupled with the depletion of our 
resources by two great wars * * * has 
eliminated the independence we once 
boasted? 

One of the big military developments of 
the present time is just that * * e» 
meaning our lack of self-sufficiency with re- 
spect to critically needed materials. We're 
so badly off that our Munitions Board listed 
80 different materials on its stockpiling list. 
Great sums of money, to say nothing of 
diplomatic and military energies, have had to 
be devoted to assuring access to those sup- 
plies which are needed for peacetime pro- 
duction as well as military use. 

It's strange, but one reason that my boy 
faces the probability of a life greatly dif- 
ferent from mine is the microscopic pinch 
of minerals that go into steel for our auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, kitchen sinks, etc. 

For the production of many alloys that 
we take for granted in our daily routine 
of American living we have to rely on im- 
ports of tin, cobalt, nickel, etc. Perhaps we 
need to be reminded that in 1943, at the 
height of World War II when we were the 
arsenal of democracy, we imported 6,500,000 
dead-weight tons of materials. 

Some of our present global commitments 
were inescapable because of these facts. My 
boy's future will be influenced by the fact 
that we of the United States are now bound 
by treaty to defend the security of some 40 
different nations, with Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Philippines, and Japan to be added 
by treaties. 

President Truman touched on this subject 
recently. Let me add a few examples: 

Ninety-five percent of our crude rubber 
still comes from the Far East, 
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You need cordage fiber for marine and 
naval operations as well as petroleum opera- 
tions which are essential to our survival, 
Yet 73 percent of these fibers come from the 
Philippines and the rest from Latin America. 

Ycu can’t keep up our peacetime produc- 
tion, with jobs that create our way of life, 
without industrial diamonds; and 90 per- 
cent of these come from Africa. Africa also 
gives us 100 percent of an essential type 
of asbestos. 

We import 56 percent of the bauxite needed 
for your ladies’ shining kitchen utensils, as 
well as planes. 

We need cobalt for jet engines and cutting 
tools and magnets, and yet we import nearly 
100 percent, some from Belgium. 

From the Far East we still get some 55 per- 
cent of our tin. 

One could go on, and on. 

If we don't retain access to materials like 
these and others, or find substitutes for 
them, which we are trying to do; my boy 
certainly will face an entirely different life, 
much closer to the horse-and-buggy age 
than my own. 

Millions of Americans like myself have 
learned in recent years that other nations 
besides the United States know about mass 
production and have the skills and the man- 
power and resources more than matching our 
own. My boy, I hope, will grow up with a 
healthy realization of this fact and he will 
understand, I hope, the dangers of becoming 
too cocky about ourselves. 

Materials and machines are useless without 
Manpower. My boy will understand as soon 
as he can that Russia by 1970 will have avail- 
able 40,000,000 men between the ages of 20 
and 34. For he is a citizen of a nation whose 
population is aging—and this has vast mili- 
tary and social significance. By 1970 we shall 
have only 18,000,000 men available in that 
age group. 

Our Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
estimates that the Russian economic po- 
tential is only about one-third of ours. But 
Russia's development is in the direction of 
vast resources of materials and manpower— 
a fact that has a bearing on the future of 
my boy and yours. 

One of our big jobs as a nation today is 
to get on a better plane with the rest of 
the world manpowerwise. As citizens and 
parents we need to remember that out of 
18,000,000 called for selective service during 
World War I. about 6,500,000 were rejected. 

We rejected 12 percent for educational or 
mental deficiencies. We rejected 60 percent 
of the 6,500,000 for physical reasons. The 
educational and physical development of 
American youth from here on must be a 
military as well as a social concern of our 
Nation and its people. 

My boy will grow up in a period, probably, 
of competition between the military require- 
ments and the normal civilian requirements 
of a Nation for scientifically trained person- 
nel, as well as materials. Right now, much 
work is being done to overcome that short- 
age. The experts tell us that we've depended 
heavily upon foreign trained scientists in the 
past—and that national preservation itself 
demands that we keep ahead on techno- 
logical progress. I’m told that 70,000 engi- 
neering jobs went a-begging in the United 
States this year, as we really buckled down 
to the job of superimposing a costly defense 
program on top of our normal economy. 

I hope that my boy will understand that 
his own future will depend upon his making 
the most of his secondary or high school 
education. I shall try to have him under- 
stand that even if his further education is 
somewhat sidetracked by military service, 
the pace of modern living and its responsi- 
bilities are so great that he needs at least 
this. And he will definitely be helped to 
plan his life so that he will take the prospect 
routinely, will graduate from high school, 
and will be prepared later to continue his 


studies. The record of our GI bill of rights 
students is proof that the will to study is 
what counts. 

If my boy were in high school right now, 
I'd try to help him understand that one of 
the best contributions he can make to his 
own future and the national defense of his 
country is to finish high school. I'd tell 
him that he shouldn’t be worrying too much 
about the draft, because when he gets into 
service he, too, will have a head start by 


reason of his high school diploma and 


training. 

If my boy were in high school right now, 
I'd feel more than I do, my obligation as a 
parent to help him understand the whys of 
it all. 

I'd tell him the honest truth as I have 
been taught that truth as an officer of the 
Army—that our military planners don't be- 
lieve that we can achieve national survival 
merely by force of arms and economic re- 
sources. I'd tell him that from the lowest 
ranks to the top echelons in the Armed 
Forces there is a new realization of the im- 
portance of individual action, individual 
initiative, and individual human dignity, 

I'd acquaint him with the traditional 
policy of our country with respect to the 
military—how from the days of Washington 
to now we have rejected any militaristic 
concept—we have put the military services 
completely under the control of the ci- 
villan * * * and how, as a result, our 
Armed Forces have been in fact the exten- 
sion of the American people, believing as 
we do in the Constitution and sharing with 
a common abhorrence of war and love of 
peace. 

I'd ask his school teachers, too, to help 
my son understand that since the Minute 
Men themselves, every male by constitu- 
tional provision is a member of the militia. 
I'd tell him that Americans have been proud 
and jealous of that right to bear arms. I'd 
ask his history teachers to emphasize that 
we as a nation traditionally place our re- 
liance on the militia—and that we have been 
opposed to a large, professional standing 
army. 

But I'd expect his history teacher to help 
him understand that, while as a nation 
we've always wanted peace, we've been at 
war in every generation since the founding. 
And I'd insist, too, that his sisters get the 
same facts. They, too, need to grow up 
with a fearless, realistic awareness that mod- 
ern war and modern national defense will 
place new and heavy responsibilities on 
women, responsibilities which in this era 
of the atomic bomb and the swift, long-range 
bomber, and in this era of mechanical war 
with its emphasis on science and production, 
may be actually heavier than the burden 
carried by men in the Armed Forces. 

Perhaps I should underscore this point. 
Our women, the present and future wives 
and mothers, must be realistic, too, From 
here on our women must do more than send 
their grown sons and husbands to the Armed 
Forces. If war comes again, they must carry 
the awful burden of self-survival for them- 
selves and children at home, while carrying 
a major load for production and civil defense. 

Our military psychologists tell us that 
a wide-open chink in our preparedness armor 
has been the attitude of countless mothers 
who have denied their own boys the break 
they really want for them. The human 
tragedies of separation of a young boy from 
home can be eased or eliminated by com- 
mon sense preparation. 

For my own wife Id wish that she would 
needle me as a father to spend more time 
with my boy * * * to help him grow up as 
a balanced personality. To take him fishing, 
hunting, camping, hiking, to encourage self- 
reliance, to get him really interested in the 
Boy Scouts and in any other agency which 
can give him those priceless bits of back- 
ground character and training that from my 
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own experience make military life easier. I'd 
help her to get used to the inevitability of 
separation, and so help my boy avoid the 
terrible heartaches that accompany an un- 
prepared change-over from civilian to rook- 
ie—heartaches that sometimes shift into 
more serious form after mail call. 

And I'd tell him and her frankly that 
compared to millions of men like me, he’s 
lucky. At least he is to have the realization 
of what's ahead—and a measure of training 
to help him survive if we ever get into war. 
I'd tell him about the 18-year-olds that I 
have known, who were rushed from home 
through the training camps in 11 weeks, 
and went directly into combat. 

I'd tell him that as a nation we are com- 
mitted to the principle of universal military 
training, although we recently refused to 
implement it. I'd even read him General 
Eisenhower's statement, emphasizing the im- 
portance of early training in military practice, 
organization, and technique. I quote: 

“While I basically believe that this kind 
of service is an obligation that every citizen 
owes the Nation, I also believe that in re- 
verse the provision of training opportunity is 
an obligation that the Nation owes the indi- 
vidual.” 

I'd tell my boy something else—about the 
horrible dilemma that we confront as a na- 
tion. We have demonstrated a love for peace, 
yet we find war and the prospect of war 
thrust upon us—and we now have to exist 
literally under arms. This situation isn't 
softening a bit. It can endure for my boy’s 
lifetime and longer, even if we escape full 
scale war. I'd do my level best to have my 
boy understand that this garrison state 
period is going to challenge the best that we 
have in citizenship resources and that while 
we are keeping national military strength 
strong, we also must look to the preserva- 
tion of our American freedoms at home. 

I'd urge my boy to develop a strong, per- 
sonal sense of faith based on deepseated re- 
ligious conviction, in the rightness of our 
American way of life and in the worthiness 
of its perpetuation. 

You cannot divorce America’s p 
and spiritual resources and remain wholly 
strong. 

I'd have my boy understand the evil that 
is communism and how communism is in 
fact the worse kind of reaction—reaction to 
the dark ages and to the days when indi- 
viduals were born to serve and die for an 
all-powerful state. In a thoughtful discus- 
sion about communism recently, a national 
labor union publication warned about this 
point, and states that the Kremlin never has 
retreated from the basic Communist doc- 
trine that conflict with the free world is 
inevitable. Nor, might I add, has commu- 
nism ever retreated from the position that 
we can be forced to spend ourselves into de- 
struction as a nation and that we, with 
our guaranteed differences of opinion, 
spread the weeds of our own national de- 
struction through lack of citizenship inter- 
est and action in government. My boy will 
be raised to vote, as a definite contribution 
to national security. 

Yes; Tl urge my own boy in the trying 
years ahead to rely on a personal faith and 
to be unafraid. I'll tell him what I know 
to be the truth that he can be a better, 
happier, and healthier citizen because of 
military service if he has it in him. 

Charles Evans Hughes once said that 
true character is revealed in a balanced life: 
“Faith without credulity, conviction with- 
out bigotry, charity without condescension, 
courage without pugnacity, self-respect 
without vanity, humility without obsequi- 
ousness, love of humanity without senti- 
mentality, and meekness with power.” 

The fact that my boy will grow up in a 
garrison-state era should not be a blight, 
but a challenge to help make permanent 
peace possible for his sons and theirs. 
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Senate Should Strike the 50-Year Pooling 
of Tolls Clause in the Delaware River 
Port Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, listed 
below is my letter of today to Senator 
Cuavez, distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, now 
considering the Delaware River Port 
Authority compact for approval. 

My letter to Senator CHavez answers 
the question put to me by my distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey, the 
Honorable CHARLES WOLVERTON, on page 
A4214 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
July 2, 1952. 

Referring to me, Mr. WOLVERTON says: 

Of course, I do not know the source of 
the gentleman's information that prompted 
him to make the statement— 


To the effect, Mr. Speaker, that I with- 
drew my objection to passage of the 
Delaware River compact between Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey when it was 
up before the House on an incorrect 
assurance. Had I not been misled, I 
would have asked for seconds and in- 
troduced an amendment to strike the 
50-year pooling of tolls clause. 

My views calling on the Congress of 
the United States to wipe out at least 
three chief abuses existing in the opera- 
tion of the New York Port Authority 
appear on pages 8843-8848 of the July 
1, 1952, issue of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD headed: “Congress should require 
port authority tolls be reduced when con- 
struction costs are paid—no pooling of 
tolls should be allowed.” 

In the public interest, Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress must not permit the abuses 
of the ‘New York Port Authority to come 
into play in the Delaware River compact 
or in any other such compact. 

My letter to Senator Cuavez follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 3, 1952, 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR CHAVEZ: I have noted on 
page A4428 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 2, 1952, an insertion of the Honorable 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

With regard to the letter you received from 
the Honorable George E. Brunner, mayor of 
Camden, N. J., I quote from a passage in 
Mayor Brunner's letter to you which Con- 
gressman WOLVERTON inserted in the Ap- 
pendix, “I wish to support my testimony be- 
fore the Senate Public Works Committee, at 
which hearings you presided.” 

On page 40 of the hearings held in the 
Senate, under your chairmanship, on S. 2187 
and S. 2188, I call your attention to the ques- 
tion Senator Cartson directs to Mayor Brun- 
ner, of Camden: 

Mr. Mayor, I notice this bill was rather 
broad. I presume it follows the lines of the 
New York Port Authority, but as I remember 
there is a provision for airports, ferries, grain 
elevators, warehouses, and so forth. 

“Is it the plan to follow through on this 
type of project with tolls of the highways to 
finance that type of program?” 


Mayor Brunner’s direct reply was, “I think 
a lot of those things, such as the airport, 
grain elevators, and so forth, are going into 
competition with private enterprise, and as 
such, I would oppose it.” 

On the basis of Mayor Brunner's testi- 
mony I join with him in opposition to the 
erection of the facilities nonrelated to 
bridges and tunnels by the use of surplus toll 
revenues to be derived from these bridges and 
tunnels. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED D, SIEMINSKI, 
Member of Congress, Thirteenth 
District, New Jersey. 


United Nations or United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN T. WOOD 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
tomorrow being Independence Day, it 
occurred to me this might be a good time 
and occasion for us to rededicate our- 
selves to the rebirth and protection of 
the glorious heritage left to us by the 
founding fathers—the America we all 
revere and love and would not wish to 
harm or have harmed. Toward that 
end, I am submitting the following 
thoughts concerning our national pres- 
ent-day problems: 

UNITED NATIONS OR UNITED STATES? 


To the American people the Charter of 
the United Nations represented perhaps the 
last great hope of the world for peace in the 
new and terrible world ushered in by the 
atomic bomb. All mankind was weary of 
the horrible slaughter of two great World 
Wars. 

There were also more ignoble elements 
present in those yearnings. In the face of 
the biological fact that complete security 
is not compatible with the existence of life 
itself; that the first breath of the crying in- 
fant draws into its lungs harmful bacteria, 
and that their continued presence in its 
body thereafter precipitates a continued 
battle which must inevitably be won by the 
hostile forces some three score years and 10 
later, barring accidents; yet men dare to 
hope for security and peace in our time. 

The writer reverently presents the thesis 
that the very existence of the Almighty is 
also a continued warfare against the imper- 
fect in a dynamic world. And since we, His 
creatures, may humbly hope to partake more 
and more of His life and attributes, as we 
become more like Him, we may perhaps never 
attain the great security from all ills which 
only the dweller in a penitentiary or slave 
barracoon is able to realize in some small 
measure. 

The Charter of the United Nations was the 
one hundred and fiftieth attempt to secure 
what was hoped to be lasting peace through 
treaty or agreements. The shortest respite 
from war was about 6 months; the longest, 
that troubled period between the League of 
Nations and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. They have all failed. Why? 

Largely because such agreements have al- 
ways been imposed by victor nations, con- 
sciously or unconsciously seeking to secure 
to themselves the status quo of territorial 
and other advantages attained to themselves 
through their triumph over the vanquished 
nations, which has always tended to divide 
peoples into majority and minority nations, 
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The resentments of the minorities through 
slaughter always seethe and simmer until 
they reach the explosive stage, when a new 
war results. 

Actually there were much more sinister 
elements present in the 3 years of secret 
meetings preceding the launching of the 
Charter. A new revolutionary element was 
present. In the meetings of Tehran, Yalta, 
and Potsdam the presence of a gangster 
nation was tolerated, and its Machiavellian 
counsels were adopted by an unsuspecting 
war-weary Western World. With its tongue 
in its cheek the while, Russia secured to 
herself one-third of the globe and its teem- 
ing millions as a gigantic test tube within 
which to exploit her designs of total domina- 
tion of the world through her atheistic and 
murderous schemes for a godless and Christ- 
less world religion of its kind. 

And we were the unsuspecting dupes of 
Russia’s revolutionary schemes. A new order 
had been set up. Russia does not seek a war 
of guns, tanks, bombs, and battles. To her, 
that is archaic and passe. She has them, 
plenty of them, but if she had wanted or 
chosen to use them in the new warfare of 
wits and intrigue, her time was when she had 
tricked us into almost complete disarma- 
ment. Her policy is rather one of infiltra- 
tion of ideas, and the incitement of racial 
antipathies among other peoples by whatever 
means come handiest to her at the time. 

It is well to remember that whenever two 
great nations, equally strong, are pitted 
against each other, the victory shall in- 
evitably rest with that nation employing 
the ethics of the gangster, unless the Al- 
mighty interferes in some way. For the 
gangster nation will seek and use advan- 
tages which the more ethical nation will 
neither tolerate nor employ. In the two 
World Wars, we have had the benefit of time 
and effectual allies, and the saving grace of 
our ocean-girdled continent. The atom 
bomb has changed that for our potential 
enemies, just as much as for us. Future 
war would be more deadly for America, as at 
least some of the slaughter would be of our 
civilians in our own country. 

The United Nations has been a perfect in- 
strument for Russia to use in her scheme 
of world domination. She forced one of her 
left-wing adherents into the position of Sec- 
retary General. Actual trained Communists 
are in abundant evidence in all its counsels. 
Our most precious military secrets are bared 
to its governing groups. Russia is protected 
at all times by the veto power, and she can 
just as effectively block all our measures 
which might prove even slightly trouble- 
some to her schemes, While it can provoke 
war, as in Korea, it can lay down impossible 
rules of warfare which can only mean the 
prolongation of ineffectual and senseless 
slaughter. It can delay or hurry peace tac- 
tics at its will, through the oriental devious- 
ness of a mind which leaves us bewildered 
and impotent. 

Realizing, at long last, that the United 
Nations has failed, we began to seek other 
means to protect ourselves and the rest of 
the world we drew with us into that inter- 
national maelstrom of intrigue and duplic- 
ity; but all, mind you, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, and close enough 
to the ear of the Communist masters of that 
great enigma to prevent us from accomplish- 
ing anything except to involve ourselves all 
the more deeply in the fowler’s net of de- 
struction spread for us by the Communist 
world. 

So we turned once again to the old and 
outworn “balance of power” idea, and 
formed NATO and the Atlantic Community. 
The United Nations, forgetting that its Char- 
ter forbids interference with national sov- 
ereignties, has assumed the character of a 
one-world government. 

We have become conscious of the fact that 
NATO, the Atlantic Community, and FATO 
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which is the short name for the Pacific Mu- 
tual defense pact) not only interfere with 
our sovereignty, but practically turn over our 
defense system to the United Nations. 

UNESCO seeks to attain the domination 
of our educational system, from kindergarten 
to university, to the end that the coming 
generation shall be trained under auspices 
and through a curriculum which shall sub- 
stitute socialism or communism for our 
American system and way of life, thus end- 
ing our Constitutional, Republican system. 

This is the condition in which we pres- 
ently find ourselves through the operation of 
our two national complexes: First, our mem- 
bership in the United Nations; and second, 
our adherence to the silly delusion that in 
some mysterious manner we have been di- 
vinely, or otherwise, appointed to be an in- 
ternational Messiah to lead an unwilling 
world, willy-nilly, into the paths of peace and 
righteousness, 

So far as initiating a reign of world peace 
is concerned, this business of messiahship 
has not yet earned anything but crucifixion, 
and we have certainly been no exception to 
the rule. For our attempted world role has 
accomplished little for our safety. It has 
earned us the cordial dislike and fear of our 
former friends; most of all in the minority 
nations we have betrayed through the machi- 
nations of the United Nations. If you have 
not already read them, obtain and study the 
two last speeches of John Foster Dulles, the 
former apostle of the United Nations, 
Britain is willing to use our Navy through 
NATO, but holds aloof from land operations, 
both in NATO and Korea, and is mostiy con- 
cerned with trade as usual, even with our 
enemies. 

Since our experiments in the United Na- 
tions, NATO, and the Atlantic Community 
are either actual or potential failures, what 
course should we then steer? 


We should first get rid of the United Na- 
tions, and get its traitorous and deadly pres- 
ence out of our national life. We should re- 
turn at once to our constitutional, republi- 
can form of government, and, under God, 
reestablish the purity of our American pub- 
lic school system, and resume the healthy 
internationalism possessed and envisioned 
by the founding fathers. Ensouled by a firm 
desire for peace, we should return to our 
former faith in the very special genius of 
America, under God, that we are a light 
on a hill to present to the world the possi- 
bility of a government of the people, for 
the people, and by the people. A govern- 
ment where the individual, and not his 
rulers, is supreme, operating under rights 
divinely granted to all men, not vouchsafed 
to them grudgingly by some self-appointed 
ruler. This is the well-nigh forgotten ele- 
ment of ess in the American Gov- 
ernment; the one thing which always form- 
erly set us apart from the other nations, 
and under which we became the admiration, 
and, must I say, the envy of all other gov- 
ernments, which we have well-nigh lost in 
the great international frustrations within 
which we have been engulfed in the past 13 
years. 

And since mad dogs of tyranny are rang- 
ing afield in the world, we must build the 
strongest striking Air Force in the world, 
the largest collection of antiaircraft weap- 
ons, and the largest stockpile of A and H 
bombs. We cannot disarm, and have no 
choice to do other than this until the gang- 
ster nations eventually destroy themselves, 
We must cultivate the most friendly rela- 
tions with our North and South American 
neighbors, giving them the opportunity to 
cooperate with us as fully as they wish in 
our mutual campaign of ridding our shores 
of subversive and dangerous elements. 

Finally, it is my firm conviction that the 
only workable formula for lasting world 
peace was laid down for us by the Prince of 


Peace. No mere man-made conventions can 
bring peace. For the kingdom of God is 
within you. The will to peace must come 
from the ensouling within us of the Christ 
spirit. Until the Almighty reveals some bet- 
ter way, we shall exhibit more wisdom if we 
whole-heartedly follow the peace chart given 
to us by the Christ, rather than the Charter 
of the United Nations, where neither God 
nor Christ have yet found admittance. 

Our gentlemen of the cloth must come to 
realize they have no other excuse for exist- 
ence than that of preaching Christ, and that 
any world government possible on this earth, 
other than the kingdom of God, would be a 
Communist world government, which is the 
reign of anti-Christ, whose cause they are so 
unwittingly espousing and fostering when 
they seek other means of setting up a world 
state. 


Responsibility of Broadcasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include a newspaper col- 
umn by Bernard Yudain which appeared 
in a recent issue of Greenwich Time. 
I am in strict agreement with the 
writer’s view that the broadcasters must 
assume responsibility for making avail- 
able records of comments made over the 
air waves concerning individuals. 

The article follows: 

THE RAMBLER 
(By Bernie Yudain) 
THAT OLD QUESTION 

The issue of whether or not radio and tele- 
vision stations should be required by law to 
monitor all programs or maintain some kind 
of record of what goes out over their air- 
waves is far from dead, 

Some months ago, we found ourselves 
deeply involved in this question as a result 
of a run-in with Barry Gray, a disk jockey- 
commentator. 

Although the argument inevitably sprawled 
off on several tangents, the essence of the 
dispute was our contention that any citizen 
should have some means of ascertaining what 
had been said about him on a radio or tele- 
vision broadcast. 

It turned out that Mr. Gray’s station, 
WMCA, neither monitored his midnight-to- 
3 a. m. show nor did it require any kind of 
transcript whatsoever. 

Congressman AL Morano became interested 
in the issue and joined the fray, calling the 
matter to the attention of the FCC. That 
august body, after perfunctory inquiry into 
the facts, figuratively shrugged its shoulders 
and said there was nothing it could do. 
Quite irrelevantly, it muttered something 
about freedom of the air and the danger of 
censorship. 

Such talk is a palpable distortion of the 
question. No person in his right mind wants 
censorship any place and certainly the last 
to seek it would be a newspaperman, 

The question is one of responsibility. 

Since that time, we have learned of many 
other cases where information-seekers have 
been thwarted by callous indifference on the 
part of the broadcasters. 

A New York editor told us last week that 
he had been sharply attacked by a notorious 
GOP Senator on a television program. 
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When the editor asked the station if he 
could hear a transcript of the remarks, he 
was told that the station indeed had such 
& record but that it would not be available 
to him unless he first signed a statement 
pledging he would take no action against 
the station if he found the Senator’s remarks 
actionable. 

Another New York editor told us of trying 
to obtain copies of certain Winchell radio 
scripts—scripts which had already been on 
the air, mind you. He ran into a stone wall 
both at the station and the advertising 
agency, he said. 

These instances, as ours, were brought to 
the FCC's attention and were brushed off in 
all cases. 

But the demand for some sort of ruling 
is growing and eventually it will have to 
come. On the floor of the House last week, 
Representative Morano brought up this point 
during debate on a bill dealing with FCC 
powers. It may result in a change in the 
proposed measure, or an amendment to it, 
to make some sort of provision for a perma- 
nent record, which would be available to a 
person legitimately concerned, 

It would be high time. 


USDA Policy Regarding Cooperatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 
Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 


orD, I include the following memoran- 
dum from the Department of Agricul- 
ture: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., March 24, 1952. 
USDA Porter REGARDING COOPERATIVES 


The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is charged with a broad public re- 
sponsibility for promoting the general wel- 
fare and with a specific responsibility for 
promoting the welfare of our rural popula- 
tion. The realm of fulfillment for both re- 
sponsibilities lies in the maintenance of a 
sound, strong agricultural economy within 
the framework of the American system of 
private enterprise. 

These responsibilities involve the Depart- 
ment in relationships with all of the major 
economic factors affecting American agri- 
culture. One of the strongest relationships 
exists between the Department and the Na- 
tion’s system of farmer cooperatives. The 
nature of this relationship is forged in part 
by the Federal legislation which gives life, 
purpose, and guidance to the Department, 
and in part by the economic problems con- 
fronting American agriculture as a whole. 

American family farms fall in the category 
of small business firms, and face the prob- 
lems of such firms in a national economy 
in which there is a definite trend toward 
more and more concentration of economic 
power. The farmer is in a weak, competitive 
position in dealing with economic problems 
beyond his individual control. He has 
sought, and continues to seek, means of 
overcoming his isolation and improving his 
position by joining with other farmers to 
gain mutual advantage and protection 
through self-help. From such efforts have 
come the many and diverse forms of coopera- 
tives found in rural America today. They 
represent modernization of the tradition of 
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neighbors working together to help them- 
selves and each other in purely democratic 
fa. hion. 

Based on these truths, Congress and State 
legislatures have both seen fit, over several 
decades, to pass legislation which they felt 
would encourage farmers to attack their own 
problems directly through the formation of 
cooperatives. Numerous acts have almed to 
encourage the establishment, operation, and 
growth of cooperatives organized, owned, and 
controlled by farmers. It is fair to say that 
these acts have given recognition to the fol- 
lowing concepts: 

American agriculture is the most basic 
industry of the Nation, and farmer coopera- 
tives are vital to its continued functioning 
as a strong productive segment of the na- 
tional economy. 

The American system of family farms is 
a foundation of the Nation’s democratic tra- 
ditions, and farmer cooperatives with their 
highly democratic structure make continua- 
tion of that foundation possible. 

The American economy is highly organ- 
ized and it is important that farmers have 
mean; of acting together for common pur- 
poses and in order to protect their economic 
position. Farmer cooperatives are a means 
toward these ends. 

The Department hereby affirms and accepts 
the policy which has prevailed through many 
years with respect to the Department's re- 
lationship with farmer cooperatives. Spe- 
cifically, it is our desire that we continue 
to carry out this policy to the end that, 
within the limits set by Federal legislation 
and by congressional appropriations, the 
Department shall: 

1. Encourage the sound development and 
effective utilization of cooperatives by farm 
people in the production and marketing of 
their products, and to obtain goods and serv- 
ices not available or not as efficiently pro- 
vided otherwise. 

2. Provide research, educational, and ad- 
visory services to rural people regarding the 
possibilities and limitations of cooperative 
enterprise, and in so doing work with State 
and local agencies and groups concerned with 
the development of cooperatives. 

8. Give due consideration to cooperatives 
in the performance of the Department’s 
functions, recognizing the ways in which 
such cooperatives differ basically from other 
enterprises subject to such functicns. 

4. Give full support through each agency 
of the Department to whatever specific re- 
search, educational, advisory, credit, or regu- 
latory functions such agency is authorized 
to carry out with regard to cooperatives. 

5. Coordinate the activities of USDA agen- 
cies concerned with cooperatives to the end 
that the Department’s responsibilities re- 
garding cooperatives may be met most effi- 
ciently. 

6. Direct the Department’s efforts, and 
t^- efforts of its agencies and employees con- 
cerned with cooperatives, toward strengthen- 
ing cooperatives as self-help organizations— 
member-owned and controlled—whose effec- 
tive functioning is in the public interest. 

CHARLES F. BRANNAN, 
Secretary. 


The Soldier’s Creed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, one of my 
constituents, Tech. Sgt. James T. Biggs, 


is the author of The Soldier's Creed, 
which has been inscribed upon a bronze 
plaque and presented to the command- 
ing general of Scott Air Force Base by 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, Belle- 
ville, Ill. Since by reason of its sim- 
plicity it attracted considerable atten- 
tion at Scott Field, I have been request- 
ed to have it inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The text of the creed 
is as follows: 
THE SOLDIER’s CREED 
Rather than see my country deprived of 
its freedom and my loved ones shackled and 
enslaved by the forces of evil, I shall die 
fighting: and if I die fighting, I shall forever 
be free in the solitude of death, 


Statement by Gov. Earl Warren, of 
California, on Tidelands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to include in our Recor, the follow- 
ing statement by the distinguished Gov- 
ernor of California, Hon. Earl Warren: 


The newly announced principle of “para- 
mount rights“ which makes possible the 
seizure of property useful to the United 
States in the interest of national defense 
without compensation being paid the owner, 
requires our sober consideration. Since the 
founding of our Republic until recently the 
States have enjoyed uninterrupted owner- 
ship of the submerged lands along their 
shores. For a century and three-quarters 
these rights were recognized by all and stood 
unchallenged. Recently, on petition of the 
Federal Government, the Supreme Court de- 
termined that becaues it has the duty of 
defending these submerged lands, the Fed- 
erat Government has paramount rights 
therein, which rights are taken to mean the 
right to seize any profit arising from these 
lands. 

When the Federal Government first as- 
serted such claim a very few years ago, it was 
indicated that only the submerged lands of 
California were involved and that no other 
State need be concerned. As soon as the 
Government was successful with regard to 
California, it proceeded to apply the same 
treatment to Texas and Louisiana. It is 
still assuring the States that it will not apply 
the doctrine to lands submerged by inland 
waters. 

It is true that it has not as yet asserted 
this claim over lands submerged by inland 
waters as defined by it, but it has gone fur- 
ther. It has attempted to apply the doc- 
trine to private property in uplands. I was 
looked upon as an alarmist when in 1948 I 
told the Joint House and Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittees on Tidelands that if the Gov- 
ernment can take the property of a State 
without compensation merely because it 
needs it, it can also take the property of a 
private citizen. 

At that time I said: “The doctrine that 
natural resources can be appropriated with- 
out compensation by a power that transcends 
ownership, to me means confiscation—tak- 
ing propery without due process of law. 

“So far as I know, no court has ever held 
that the United States could acquire the 
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natural resources of the soil in disregard of 
ownership—and the present Court cites no 
authority in support of this doctrine. The 
decision rests on the unsupported determi- 
nation of the majority opinion.” 

Now these fears are being realized, for the 
Government has sought to use this para- 
mount-rights doctrine to take from the land- 
owners in the vicinity of Camp Pendleton, 
Calif., the very water which is the life blood 
of their land and without which their land is 
worthless. 

This controversy cannot be settled until it 
is settled right, and it will not be settled 
right until the property rights of the States 
and our private citizens are recognized and 
once more just compensation shall be paid 
the owner for property taken from him by 
Government. 


Address by Hon. James P. McGranery 
on the Occasion of the Unveiling of the 
Bronze Replica of the Declaration of 
Independence in the Capitol Rotunda, 
July 2, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following presentation 
address by the Honorable James P. Mc- 
Granery, Attorney General of the 
United States, on the occasion of the 
presentation and unveiling of the bronze 
replica of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in the rotunda of the United States 
Capitol, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, 
July 2, 1952: 

Mr. Chairman, my good friend, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, I am indeed honored to join you in 
this rotunda, which is the architectural link 
between the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives, on an occasion commemorating 
the one hundred and seventy-sixth anni- 
versary of adoption by the Congress of the 
independence resolution sponsored by Rich- 
ard Henry Lee, of Virginia. 

It was in my native city of Philadelphia 
on the second day of July 1776 that the 
Congress resolved: “That these united col- 
onies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British Crown; 
and that all political connection between 
them and the state of Great Britain is, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

July 2d saw the liberation of the colonies— 
and hence, John Adams, who had seconded 
Lee’s motion—wrote to his beloved wife: 

“The 2d day of July 1776 will be the most 
memorable epoch in the history of Amer- 
ica. * * * It ought to be commemo- 
rated, as the day of deliverance, by solemn 
acts of devotion to God Almighty.” 

John Adams, and the other members of 
the Declaration Committee, namely: Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Robert 
R. Livingston, and Roger Sherman, publicly 
proclaimed their devotion to the Divine Law- 
giver—and acknowledged the continuing 
debt owed by the founding fathers and by 
their descendants to the source of all au- 
thority. 
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Even while they were announcing them- 
selves independent of a “political band“ 
which had become a political fetter—they 
expressed in positive terms their continuing 
dependence upon and obedience to “The 
laws of nature and of nature’s God.” They 
recognized the endowment that was theirs 
from their Creator, as well as the reciprocal 
rights and duties which flowed therefrom. 

In the unanimous declaration of the thir- 
teen United States of America, which the 
Congress adopted on July 4, two days after 
the passage of Lee’s motion, the first rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America, 
in general Congress assembled, appealed to 
the Su Judge of the world for the 
rectitude of their intentions and, in support 
of their statement, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of divine providence,” they 
mutually pledged to each other their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

Their immortal words have been inscribed 
for posterity upon a tablet of bronze, a 
replica of the original document, wrought 
for the ages to come, thus preserving in per- 
manent, material form the message that has 
been written in the hearts of our fellow 
countrymen during the eightscore and 16 
years of our national life. 

On the anniversary of adoption of the 
resolution for independence by the Con- 
tinental Congress, a monument to freedom 
is to be presented to the Eighty-second Con- 
gress of these United States for acceptance by 
the universally respected and beloved Vice 
President of the United States, the Honorable 
ALBEN W. BaRKLEY; and for acceptance by 
the distinguished and affectionately esteemed 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Honorable Sax RAYBURN. 

As a former Member of the House of 
Representatives, I had the good fortune dur- 
ing four successive Congresses to be their 
colleague; therefore from the intimacy of 
treasured friendship and from the compan- 
fonship of shared labors, I am deeply aware 
of their far-sighted statesmanship and self- 
less patriotism—which constitute them true, 
spiritual representatives of all the courageous 
legislators who have preserved the heritage 
of America. 

Standing under the dome of the Capitol, 
our minds go back to the State House in 
Philadelphia where the Declaration of In- 
dependence was first solemnly published. 
As a Philadelphian, I have always been grate- 
ful for the contribution made by Penn's 
city of brotherly love to the enshrining of 
freedom in the government of men. 

Today I have an additional cause for grati- 
tude, since the donor of the memorial tablet 
fs a son of Philadelphia—and one of her 
most distinguished and devoted sons. Like 
Jefferson, who believed that America’s torch 
of liberty might one day enkindle the sacred 
flame of world peace, Michael Francis Doyle 
has devoted a major part of his active pro- 
fessional life to the cause of peace and to 
the establishing of more serene international 
relations. For 12 years he was a member of 
the Permanent Court of International Arbi- 
tration at The Hague by appointment of the 
President of the United States and he has 
served ably and devotedly in numerous in- 
ternational conferences to further the dem- 
ocratic ideals of freedom and brotherhood. 

Mr. Doyle’s gift to the Congress is another 
expression of his patriotic desire to perpet- 
uate the philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 
whose distinguished descendant, Miss Olivia 
Taylor, has graciously come to take part in 
these ceremonies. Participating with Miss 
Taylor are two distinguished daughters of 
Philadelphia—Miss Margaret Bache and Miss 
Emily Bache—whose ancestor—Benjamin 
Franklin—was the exemplar of our Republic's 
noblest traditions. 

I am happy indeed to speak in prepara- 
tion for the presentation of the replica of 
the Declaration of Independence by my good 


friend—a Philadelphia lawyer of interna- 
tional renown—the Honorable Michael Fran- 
cis Doyle. 


Fourth of July Prayer Offered by the 
Chaplain of the United States House 
of Representatives Goes to the World 
Over the Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the 
United States House of Representatives, 


has again been invited to record a prayer. 


for the Voice of America which is to be 
broadcast to the world on July 4th. 

Last April, the Chaplain’s Easter 
prayer was the first sent from Capitol 
Hill by the Voice of America. 

I think the Fourth of July prayer, 
listed below, expresses the spiritual 
thoughts of the Members of Congress: 


O Thou Supreme Ruler of the universe, 
who wert the gracious and beneficent God 
of our fathers and their succeeding genera- 
tions, we thank Thee for this great day in 
the history of our Republic, commemorating 
the one hundred and seventy-sixth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

We pray that, as we read and ponder the 
meaning of that immortal document, we may 
be inspired to be more closely united with 
all the members of the human family in a 
sincere longing for a declaration of inter- 
national interdependence for we need one 
another and none can ever find or enjoy the 
blessings of life alone. 

Grant that the minds and hearts of men 
and nations everywhere may be impervious 
to all thoughts of personal aggrandizement 
and may they be purged and delivered from 
every self-seeking ambition and propensity. 

Show us how we may be partners in re- 
leasing the hidden splendor of suffering and 
struggling humanity and in emancipating it 
from e that dwarfs and deadens 
those high and holy instincts with which we 
have been created and endowed. Inspire us 
with a passion to lead mankind out of the 
bondage of hatred, selfishness, prejudice, 
suspicion, and fear into the radiant light of 
that new day when all our capacities for a 
nobler and more abundant life shall be 
brought to fulfillment and fruition. 

May we do all within our power to hasten 
the dawning of that glorious day, more won- 
derful than our fondest hopes and dreams, 
when men and nations shall never again 
submit their disputes and disagreements to 
the dreadful arbitrament of war but to the 
high court of reason and righteousness. 

Humbly and penitently we are praying for 
the time when mankind shall have a clearer 
vision and understanding of the utter futility 
and waste and insanity of war for war is hell 
and the brutal destruction of human life 
and property and we cannot give it any other 
reading or interpretation. 

We beseech Thee that in our longings and 


labors for world peace we may make a more 


daring trial of those moral and spiritual 
values and principles which Thou hast or- 
dained. Show us how we may courageously 
use and implement them in the building of 
a finer social order and a nobler civilization. 

Hear our prayer in the name of the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 
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Free Government of Poland Congratulates 
Katyn Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, on behalf of the Special Congres- 
sional Committee To Investigate the 
Katyn Massacre, I filed our report and 
set out the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations therein. 

Today I have received the following 
radiogram from London, England, 
signed by August Zaleski, President of 
the Polish Government in Exile: 


Hon, Ray J. MADDEN, 
Chairman, Congressional Investiga- 
tion Committee for Katyn, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to congratulate you and the mem- 
bers of the Katyn Committee of the United 
States Congress on the conclusion of your 
examination of the ghastly crime perpe- 
trated on Polish prisoners of war. By expos- 
ing this plot to eliminate those who sub- 
sequently would have opposed the commu- 
nizing of Poland, you have rendered a 
great service not only to Poland but to hu- 
manity as a whole. Your action proves that 
the United States Congress stands always as 
defender of justice and righteousness, I am 
sure to express the sentiments of the whole 
Polish Nation when I express you and your 
colleagues our most sincere thanks. God 


bless you. 
AUGUST ZALESKI, 
President, Polish Government in 
Exile, London, England, 


REA in Illinois 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say a few words today about rural 
electrification in the Nation, and in Illi- 
nois, and the important role it is playing 
in bolstering America’s defense effort. 

Back in the thirties, before the Rural 
Electrification Administration was cre- 
ated, farmers regarded power for their 
farms differently than they do now. In 
those days, electricity on farms was con- 
sidered a luxury, not a necessity. It 
was used for the most part to provide 
light, and to operate the radio and re- 
frigerator. Only the prosperous farms 
could afford the high cost involved in 
service, if it was available at 
all, 

The coming of REA brought a new 
concept of electric power to the farm. 
For the first time, farmers had their 
eyes opened to the almost limitless pos- 
sibilities of electricity in taking over 
some of their tremendous work load and 
increasing their production. More and 
more uses were discovered; today they 
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number more than 400, and others are 
being added to the list almost daily. 

During World War II, when the sons 
and hired hands went off to the armed 
services or to defense jobs, farmers were 
becoming desperate in their efforts to 
maintain production goals in the face 
of these handicaps. Rural electrifica- 
tion—the wired hand—came to the res- 
cue. 

Electric chick brooders, fire-proof and 
time-saving; electric curing sheds for to- 
bacco and sweetpotatoes; electric milk- 
ing machines and separators; barn 
cleaners; electrically powered sprinkler 
and ditch irrigation; electric warmers 
for livestock water tanks; elevators of 
all kinds; electrically powered corn 
shellers, grinders, ensilage cutters— 
these are but a few of the hundreds of 
ways in which farmers helped by elec- 
trical specialists and their own resource- 
fulness, put electricity to work saving 
time and labor for them. No wonder 
that farmers were considered when 
Uncle Sam had to divide the available 
supply of materials for wartime use. 

How well Illinois farmers have taken 
advantage of the REA way of rural elec- 
trification is shown by the record. In 
1935, just before REA came on the scene, 
only 12 percent of the State’s farms had 
central-station electric service. REA 
estimated that 91.3 percent of all farms 
recorded in the 1950 census were served 
by June 30, 1951. 

REA has approved more than $77,000,- 
000 in loan funds to Illinois borrowers, 
including more than $6,000,000 to the 
three REA-financed cooperatives main- 
taining part of their systems in the dis- 
trict I represent. These cooperatives 
are the Monroe County Electric Cooper- 
ative at Waterloo, the Clinton County 
Electric Cooperative at Breese, and the 
Southwestern Electric Cooperative at 
Greenville. 

Together, these three borrowers have 
made debt-service payments to REA to- 
taling more than $1,600,000, including 
$450,000 of principal repaid before the 
scheduled due date. This is an excel- 
lent record. 

I merely mention this record to help 
refute the charge of socialism brought 
by the opponents of cooperative rural 
electrification, They would have us be- 
lieve it is socialistic for a group of Amer- 
ican citizens to band together and fur- 
nish themselves with a vitally needed 
service. Of course, nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

The rural electric cooperative, owned 
and managed by the people it serves, is 
an example of the truest form of free 
enterprise. The more than 1,000 REA 


borrowers did a splendid job during 


World War II, and today they are re- 
peating that fine display of patriotism, 
REA and its borrowers now are en- 
gaged in an electric farming campaign, 
This is an effort to stimulate more effi- 
cient and widespread use of electricity 
on the farm for production purposes. 
There is sound reasoning behind this 
campaign. Farm production goals for 
1952 are the highest in history, about 50 
percent above pre-World War II goals. 
The goals are hi b-cause of military 
demands for c<.. 2 Farposes, because 


our population is increasing at the rate 
of 2,000,000 persons a year, because peo- 
ple are eating more, and because export 
demand is high. 

American farmers face these high 
goals with less labor to help them do the 
job and with little new cropland to de- 
velop. The farm population has 
dropped nearly 23 percent since 1940 
and there has been no significant in- 
crease in cropland acreage since the 
same year. The farmer’s only answer to 
these problems is more efficient and in- 
tensive farming, and here electricity 
comes in. Electricity, properly applied, 
can help the farmer save labor. It can 
also help him produce more by reducing 
losses, especially crop and animal losses. 

These are the reasons why the rural 
electric systems and REA have under- 
taken the job of encouraging farmers to 
make more productive use of electricity. 
It is a campaign which I wholeheartedly 
endorse and which I urge the Congress 
to support. 

Meanwhile, the REA rural telephone 
loan program moves forward, bringing 
modern telephone service to our farms, 
By April 1952, REA had allocated over 
$60,000,000 in loans to commercial com- 
panies and cooperatives. This includes 
two loans in Illinois; to the Champaign 
County Telephone Co., at Champaign, 
for $453,000, and to the Woodlawn Tele- 
phone Co., Woodlawn, for $46,000. 
These loans will be used to improve and 
extend adequate telephone service to 
nearly 2,000 rural subscribers. 

In addition, REA has received 15 ap- 
plications for telephone loans from Illi- 
nois organizations, requesting more than 
$2,600,000 in loan funds. Also in the 
primary stage, but not yet ready to sub- 
mit loan applications to REA are four 
new telephone cooperatives in Illinois, 
all being developed with the assistance of 
REA-financed electric cooperatives. The 
loan applications pending and those be- 
ing worked up would bring the benefits 
of modern telephone service to many 
thousands of rural families. 

The need for this program is brought 
out by the 1950 census, showing that the 
percent of United States farms with tele- 
phones in 1950 was actually less than in 
1920—38.7 percent in 1920 and 38.3 per- 
cent in 1950. In the State of Illinois, 
the percent of farms with telephone serv- 
ice dropped from 73.2 percent in 1920 to 
65.4 percent in 1950. 

Through its telephone loan program 
REA can help improve this situation, just 
as it helped improve the rural electrifica- 
tion picture. Farmers want and need 
good telephone service. In this day 
when the farm is rapidly being converted 
to a mechanized plant, telephones are as 
necessary to the farmer as the city busi- 
nessman. He must keep his machinery 
ae and the telephone can help him 

o it. 

The progress that has been made in 
rural electrification and the progress 
that is being made in rural telephony is a 
monument to farm people themselves. 
We must continue to encourage them to 
do for themselves what others would not 
do or were not willing to do. The REA 
programs are a definite contribution to 
our agriculture, to our national defense 
and to our general welfare, 
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Has Congress Done Its Job Well? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
the last few weeks have brought in this 
House an alarming recurrence of dis- 
regard of the best interests of the aver- 
age American citizen and a tendency to 
wipe out and destroy his gains and 
achievements during the past 20 years. 
Much of this can be attributed to the 
approaching political campaign, one in 
which the enemies of progress intend 
to go to every extreme in their attempt 
to turn the clock back and bring about 
a return of the days of “Hoover pros- 
perity,” which some of our younger citi- 
zens fortunately did not know and some 
of our older citizens unfortunately for- 
got. 

The action of this Congress last week 
in crippling the price control program 
is an invitation to a period of inflation 
in which the little fellow and the house- 
wife will be the ultimate victims. 

The action in wrecking our wage 
stabilization program and in adopting 
repressive action against labor is an in- 
vitation to a period of unrest, the serious 
consequences of which cannot be under- 
estimated. 

The coalition of Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats may be “drunk with 
power,” as has been said here a few days 
ago, but the American people should 
realize that the little fellow is the one 
who will suffer from the hang-over which 
must inevitably follow. 

I wonder whether my Republican col- 
leagues remember that their own stand- 
ard-bearer, Abraham Lincoln, said many 
years ago a truth which was never more 
timely than today: 

All that serves labor serves the Nation. 
All that harms is treason to America. No 
line can be drawn between these two. If 
a man tells you that he loves America, yet 
hates labor, he is a liar. If a man tells 
you he trusts America, yet fears labor, he is 
& fool. There is no America without labor, 
and to fleece one is to rob the other, 


When we return to our districts the 
people whom we represent here will 
want us to make an honest account of 
our service to them. 

I, for one, am happy to know that I 
can return to them and truthfully say 
that in my devotion to the peoples’ cause, 
I may at times have been in the minority 
but that I did not betray their interests. 
I consistently opposed all legislation 
which was intended to kill price con- 
trols, which invited inflation, and which 
robbed labor of its bill of rights. 

I shall not be ashamed to report that 
I fought for a liberalization of social- 
security benefits, for old-age pensions 
to commence at the age of 60, instead of 
65, and for increased allowances to low- 
est bracket incomes, so as to more fairly 
place the burden of taxation on those 
who are able to carry it. 

I am glad to be able to report to my 
people that the previsions of the bill 
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which I introduced to give Korean vet- 
erans the same benefits as were given to 
veterans of World War II, were em- 
bodied in legislation adopted by this 
Congress. 

Our people have come to take every 
bit of security they have earned for 
granted. The action of this House in the 
last few weeks has awakened them with 
a shock to the knowledge that they must 
be alert, that they must examine care- 
fully the record of every Member of this 
House, and that they must carefully ex- 
ercise the use of the ballot if they wish 
to preserve their precious rights which 
they have earned through many years 
of progress. I have great confidence in 
the integrity and the intelligence of our 
American citizens, 


A Report From Hon. Isidore Dollinger, of 
New York, to His Constituents, and Ex- 
cerpts From His Speeches Contained in 
the Congressional Record for the 
Eighty-second Congress—Congressman 
Dollinger Serves the People, the Nation, 
the State, His District—An Outstand- 
ing Record of Conscientious Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 
CONTROLS 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, my 
fight for strong price and rent controls, 
the halting of inflation, protection for 
consumers against sky-rocketing living 
costs, has been unceasing. I protested 
against the weak control bills passed by 
the Congress in 1951 and 1952 and of- 
fered amendment both in committee and 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives in an effort to obtain a strong con- 
trols measure. I also introduced a bill 
providing for strong, Federal rent con- 
trol. 

Roll Back Prices to Pre-Korean Level 
Now, was the subject of a speech I made 
on February 28, 1951. At that time I 
said: 

The resentful cries of average United States 
Wage earners and their families that they 
can no longer meet skyrocketing living costs, 
grow in volume and intensity. Those cries 
are well founded, justified, and demand re- 
lief. Our people expected protection against 
profiteers and looked to the Office of Price 
Stabilization for effective price control. 
They are irate that prices of commodities 
were frozen at the highest leevls, and have 
labeled the present price stabiliaztion pro- 
gram a cynical hoax, Instead of helping the 
average householder, profiteering has been 
frozen, and millions of famiiles penalized, 
This, surely, is a fraud upon the public. 

Only by making price control retroactive 
to a normal period can we have equitable and 
effective controls. The ordinary wage earner 
is entitled to this protection. In this great 
Nation of plenty we must not let our citizens 
starve in order that the coffers of the prof- 
iteers might burst to overflowing. 

Congress must meet the challenge. Amer- 
ican families must be saved from the selfish 


man whose love for money and excess profits 
far overshadows any love for his country or 
his patriotic duty. The roll-back to prices 
existing in January of 1951 is utterly useless, 
The only fair solution is a roll-back of prices 
to the pre-Korean level, and I urge this 
House to take necessary steps at once to 
accomplish it. 


On June 7, 1951, I said: 


STOP MEAT INDUSTRY’S STRIKE AGAINST 
CONTROLS 


I have been shocked and appalled by the 
statements made by representatives of the 
cattlemen and others that make up the meat 
industry, who appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee of which 
Iam a member. They have threatened the 
return of the black market if controls are 
established and prices rolled back. 

I am sick and tired of this talk. How long 
are we to be dictated to by individuals who 
are interested in unconscionable profits 
rather than in the welfare of their country? 
There would have been no black market 
during World War IT had they been anxious 
to obey the law by policing their own indus- 
try. Their greed for wealth cost the Amer- 
ican taxpayers billions of dollars. We are 
now threatened again with a black market 
unless we obey their orders. 

I, therefore, advocate that.just as soon as 
a black market appears in the meat indus- 
try or any other industry dealing in essen- 
tials which so vitally affect the wellbeing of 
our people, or there is a deliberate curtail- 
ment in the production of such essential 
items so that they do not appear in the mar- 
kets in normal quantities for all to purchase 
at fair prices, the United States Government 
should seize and operate such industry in 
its entirety. I know that what I advocate 
is drastic, but drastic remedies are needed 
to meet such threats. Why should we per- 
mit criminals and racketeers who deal in 
black markets, to gain control of our 
country? 


On July 5, 1951, I again said: 

The Defense Production Act now before 
us falls short of the stern measures which 
are required if we are to preserve our free- 
dom. We are in a state of grave emergency 
and it is our bounden duty to save the Amer- 
ican people from additional disastrous in- 
flation. If we acknowledge our responsi- 
bility, we will pass a bill providing for strong 
price and rent controls. Additional roll- 
backs in prices of meats and other foods 
and commodities must be provided by us 
unless we wish to be accused of siding with 
the meat interests and those selfish profiteers 
who would much prefer business as usual 
to cooperating with their Government in 
this crisis. So far, big business still holds 
the reins; the meat interests have had their 
way, and the American public has been for- 
gotten. 

Federal rent control as recommended by 
the administration must be adopted. At no 
time before has the Congress provided for 
a flat increase in rents in any rent-control 
legislation passed. Now that the tenant re- 
quires more on than ever before, we 
give the landlords a 20 percent increase in 
rent and they need not show hardship or 
justification in any way. 

We should legislate for the best interests 
of the country, and our chief concern should 
be that Mr. and Mrs. America can live 
decently and obtain the essentials of life, 
This kind of bill gives our citizens no pro- 
tection and makes it impossible for them 
to obtain bare essentials and shelter. It 
would be disgraceful on our part to throw 
tenants upon the mercy of landlords—mil- 
lions of persons would have no choice except 
to meet the unjust demands for increased 
rents made by their landlords, even though 
rent was exorbitant and property was in dis- 
repair, 
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For these reasons, I demand that we en- 
act strong, fair, rent-control legislation. We 
cannot ignore the pleas and fears of untold 
numbers of tenants who look to us for pro- 
tection. Without our help, they will be 
forced to pay a highly disproportionate per- 
cent of their income for shelter. 


Again I said on July 13, 1951: 


I have listened with great patience since 
the debate started on the bill before us, only 
to learn that not one word that has been ut- 
tered by those of us who favor the admin- 
istration’s control bill has made the slight- 
est impression upon those of you who have 
but one thought in mind, to kill controls. 

How blind can you be? I know that what 
I am saying is falling on deaf ears, but I can- 
not sit idly by without speaking bluntly and 
telling you what motivates your actions to 
defeat this bill. But before I do so, let me 
remind you that our forefathers left the 
lands of their birth because they were op- 
pressed—because there was no opportunity 
for them; opportunities were to be had only 
by special interests and the ruling class. So 
they came to America, because it was known 
as a land of opportunity where there was no 
special privilege and no special ruling class. 
It was their new-found freedom in America 
that enabled them to use their ingenuity 
and God-given powers that made our coun- 
try what it is today. Yes, those short-sighted 
couniries throughout the world which 
thrived for a time on special classes and 
special opportunity, were responsible for 
making America great and themselves weak 
nations. 

What have we been doing? We have been 
saddling this Defense Production Act with 
special exemptions for the special-interest 
groups. We are not so blind that we be- 
iieve the American people will not be able 
to see through it all and know that the bill 
with the exemptions proposed will not be 
an effective control. 

Is there not one among you who is inter- 
ested in helping the consumer? Let us not 
forget that there are 150,000,000 consumers 
in America and if we do not look after their. 
welfare so that they can live, so that they 
can be properly housed, clothed, and fed at 
prices that they can afford to pay for such 
necessities with their meager earnings—if 
we fail to protect them we are rendering 
them a great disservice, and will weaken our 
country as a result. 

The time for action is now. This is our 
last chance. If we fail now we will ruin our 
Nation. Our first concern must be the con- 
sumer. Without strong, happy, and able- 
bodied citizens, America will not be able to 
maintain her supremacy. How long will 
business continue to flourish without able- 
bodied and properly fed employees? Do you 
not think the time has come for you to think 
of your country’s welfare first and that the 
welfare and survival of our country should 
be paramount in these days of crisis, when 
all of us must forget personal interests and 
aim for the same goal—that is, a strong and 
united America? 


And on June 18, 1952, I spoke as fol- 
lows: 


The Defense Production Act this Congress 
passes will either protect the American peo- 
ple against higher, disastrous, inflationary 
prices and safeguard the Nation's economy, 
or it will jeopardize our entire mobilization 
program and undermine our liberty. Our 
duty is clear. Unless we wish to gamble with 
our freedom, we must provide an adequate 
system for maintaining strong price con- 
trols, and real, effective rent control. This 
means a law providing for strong controls, 
not a weak, ineffectual one with loopholes 
for selfish interests to use to their advantage 
at the expense of defenseless consumers. 

Will this Congress pass the strong law re- 
quired—or will it throw the American people 
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to the wolves of greed and inflation? One 
hundred and fifty million Americans are 
affected by this law; they are relying upon us 
to give them the protection they need. 

Our present Defense Act is woefully inade- 
quate. Under it, prices have continued to 
soar, the cost of living has steadily increased. 
It has worked for the benefit of a few, 
while adding to the burdens of millions of 
our people. This time, let us face the issue 
squarely and give the country the kind of 
Defense Production Act which these perilous 
times demand. 

We know that more than $20,000,000,000 
have gone down the inflation drain because 
we failed to put effective inflationary con- 
trols into operation at the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict. As a result of our failure 
to protect him against inflationary prices, 
the American consumer has suffered real 
hardship. The buying power of the workers’ 
weekly earnings, after taxes, has steadily de- 
clined, and a continuation of this situation 
means eventual danger to our economy also, 
Prices of food are very high now; they would 
go much higher if controls were lifted. Many 
witnesses who have been heard by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of which I am 


can ask higher prices if that happens. 

Already the price increases so far have 
caused dire hardships to wage earners, farm- 
ers, and others; they have meant calamity 
to the millions whose salaries cannot cover 
ordinary living costs; to poor widows; to 
many thousands who must try to exist on 
small pensions. We must remember that 
those poor people have no high-powered lob- 
byists to speak for them—they are entirely 
reliant upon us for help. They must have 
food and shelter—these they cannot get 
along without. 

This vitally important Defense Production 
Act should be extended for at least 2 years. 
We know that our perilous years will extend 
beyond that. To extend the act for less than 
a year would work havoc, for we would then 
have a lapse of price controls. 

The evils of inflation cannot be left to 
chance; they must be anticipated and dealt 
with in advance; workable and effective 
legislation must be in effect so that we can 
combat inflation whenever it arises. Let us 
pass a strong, effective Defense Production 
Act; let us reach out a helping hand to 
those 150,000,000 Americans who look to us 
for the protection they have lacked up to 
this time; let us help our country and lay 
a firm foundation for a safe economy now 
and in the difficult years ahead. This is our 
duty; we dare not shirk it. 


On June 28, 1952, the Congress voted 
to extend the price-control law. Unfor- 
tunately, the bill that was passed weak- 
ens our ability to hold down prices and 
stabilize our economy, and gives the 
American people only very limited pro- 
tection against the dangers of inflation. 

T reluctantly voted for this bill because 
it was better to do so than to let con- 
trols expire completely. I will continue 
my efforts, however, in fighting inflation 
just as long as the need continues to 
exist. 

CONSUMERS’ ADVISORY BUREAU 

On August 16, 1951, I introduced a bill 
to establish a Consumers’ Advisory Bu- 
reau in the Department of Commerce, 
to permit purchasers to get best values 
for the prices paid for food and other 
commodities. 

In these days of constantly soaring living 
costs, American consumers must be thrown 
some lifeline. My bill would provide one 
means of protecting American consumers 
who are now helplessly caught in the up- 
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ward inflationary spiral which has not yet 
reached its full height. 

The American public spends many mil- 
lions of dollars each year for consumers’ 
goods—food, clothing, and other merchan- 
dise. It also overpays millions of dollars in 
the purchase of commodities because it does 
not have complete, accurate information 
concerning the relative quality, utility, and 
abundance of the commodities available on 
the retail market. 

The American consumer has no way of 
determining for himself how other makes or 
brands actually compare with the products 
expertly advertised by press, radio, television, 
and other mediums. The truth is, the con- 
sumer more often than not pays a higher 
price than necessary, as the little-known 
product can in fact be of higher grade, and 
cheaper. Remember, the millions paid for 
advertising are eventually tacked on to the 
cost of the Product and the consumer pays 
for it. 

I believe it should be a function of the 
United States Government to procure and 
make such information available to the con- 
sumer, so that he may receive full value for 
every dollar he spends, as no other facilities 
or organizations can accomplish the desired 
result. The Consumers’ Advisory Bureau 
I propose would render invaluable service to 
the public; it would save our people millions 
of dollars yearly, and would give them some 
protection at least in these days of tremen- 
dous living costs, when every penny counts, 

LABOR 


The serious problems affecting labor 
have continued to receive my best atten- 
tion and efforts. I reintroduced my bill 
to repeal the Taft-Hartley law and to 
revive the National Labor Relations Act. 

In 1951, I reintroduced my bill to 
establish a $1 minimum hourly wage. As 
the minimum of 75 cents fixed by Con- 
gress is woefully inadequate to meet sky- 
rocketing living costs, I introduced a new 
bill to establish a $1.25 minimum hourly 
wage on January 22, 1952. 

The average worker cannot take ade- 
quate care of his family on the pay he 
now receives. Living costs have con- 
tinued to rise and the persons who are in 
the lower-income brackets must have 
help. They are carrying the biggest part 
of the defense load and making the 

greatest sacrifices; they must be assured 
a a living wage. 
HOUSING 


On June 26, 1952, I said: 


If we slaughter the administration’s pub- 
lic housing program, we betray hundreds of 
thousands of our population in the lower in- 
come brackets who must rely upon us for 
adequate housing at prices they can pay. 
Furthermore, we would seriously obstruct our 
defense production and mobilization plans 
and efforts. 

Shelter is an absolute necessity to every- 
one. Keeping a roof over their heads has be- 
come one of the gravest problems of all to our 
people. The housing shortage remains acute; 
we have never begun to catch up with the 
housing needs of our fast-growing popula- 
tion, and they have been pyramiding since 
the beginning of World War I. 

In any highly populated metropolitan area 
we find tragic housing conditions. Numbers 
of families are herded together in a small 
apartment; unhappiness, discontent, ill- 
health, juvenile delinquency are among the 
evils which are a direct result of poor hous- 
ing conditions. Many persons are forced to 
live in a deplorable state; dozens of per- 
sons are forced to use the same kitchen and 
bath; children and babies sicken and die; 
lives are endangered—all because suitable 
housing is not to be had. The 1950 census 
figures show that more than 11,000,000 non- 
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farm dwellings are substandard. There is no 
excuse for this in this great country of ours; 
there is no good reason why every American 
should not be able to enjoy a decent place to 
live. 

Veterans of World War II who looked for- 
ward to occupying their own homes after the 
war are still forced to live with relatives or in 
furnished rooms, A happy life with his wife 
and family in a place of his own is still only a 
dream to most veterans. After their sacri- 
fices for their country, they deserve better 
treatment than this from us. 

When Congress passed the Housing Act 
of 1949 it promised our people that the 
underprivileged and ill-housed could look 
forward to ho they could afford. We 
authorized a level of 135,000 public-housing 
units per year, and even at that rate many 
persons could not expect relief for years, 

At this time we are fighting those who 
would destroy the housing program. I 
maintain that there is no reason why we 
should not adhere to our original purpose 
and provide for the 135,000 units per year 
authorized heretofore. Granted, there are 
shortages of materials and that our defense 
program must have first consideration, we 
also know that private industry contem- 
plates building 1,000,000 new units during 
the coming year. I private industry can 
accomplish that much, it is obvious that 
the Federal Government has no excuse for 
cutting its own housing program to the 
bone. We must remember that the persons 
Congress had in mind when it passed the 

Act of 1949 will not be benefited 
by private industry's accomplishments; they 
cannot afford the homes now being built; 
low-cost housing is the only answer to the 
ee ee eee brackets, 

The proposed reduction in housing units 
in the bill now before us would result in 
serious hardship to the people of New York 
City, where lack of housing is a heartbreak- 
ing and terrible problem. 

If we fail to provide housing for our 
people we undermine our defense produc- 
tion program, We have been told that the 
Nation's critical housing shortage is a major 
reason for the dangerous lag in United States 
plane 


production. 

As I have said before, those in the lower 
income brackets, the underprivileged, and 
the homeless received our pledge of help 
in 1949; to break that promise would be 
a stark betrayal of those whom we allowed 
to hope for decent housing. When we deny 
homes to our people we take away more 
than shelter—we deny them security, peace, 
mental as well as physical health, and we 
weaken the fundamental structure of our 
democracy—for in a true democracy the 
home is the foundation. 


On July 1, 1952, I introduced a middle 
income housing bill as a means to end 
the existence of 50,000 fire-trap dwelling 
units in New York City. It provides for 
the construction of housing by private, 
nonprofit, cooperative ownership hous- 
ing corporations eligible for loans from 
the National Mortgage Corporation for 
Housing Cooperatives. The cooperatives 
will give first preference to displaced 
veterans or slum dwellers displaced by 
low-rent public housing, or slum-clear- 
ance or redevelopment projects. 

The housing shortage in New York 
City continues to be acute, and I shall 
do everything in my power to alleviate it, 

FOREIGN AID 

On August 21, 1951, I said: 

The $7,800,000,000 foreign-aid bill now be- 
for the House for consideration is, to my 
mind, the most effective contribution we 
can make toward world peace, and a sure 
preventive of world war II. : 

These critical days call for strength and 
a clear vision of what is required of us, Our 
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neighbors who need our assistance must 
have it unstintingly if they are to be a bul- 
wark against communism or any other 
ideology which would destroy the independ- 
ence of the people. When we help our 
neighboring countries, who have aims sim- 
ilar to ours, the preservation of freedom and 
independence as well as world peace, we 
help ourselves. The United States alone 
cannot single-handedly defeat the forces 
now warring against the democratic ideal. 

We must not forget the importance of 
Israel, our loyal friend and ally—the only 
democratic nation in the Near and Middle 
East. Against almost unsurmountable odds 
she has taken her place among the freedom- 
loving countries of the world as a power for 
democracy and freedom. 

Even as our own country in its early days 
relied upon assistance from others for sur- 
vival, so Israel whose doors have been opened 
for the oppressed peoples of the world relies 
upon us to recognize her plight in these 
perilous days when her enemies would de- 
stroy her. 

DISCRIMINATION 


I have continued my campaign to 
wipe out discrimination. I have intro- 
duced numerous bills to end this evil; 
a bill providing for an FEPC, a resolu- 
tion calling upon the President to pro- 
vide for and reestablish fair-employ- 
ment practices in Government and de- 
fense industries; a bill to withhold Fed- 
eral aid from schools which discrimi- 
nate between students by reason of 
their race, color, religion, ancestry, or 
national origin; a bill to refuse Federal 
funds for housing with respect to which 
there is any discrimination; also anti- 
lynching and anti-poll-tax bills. 

On January 17, 1952, I said: 


Two years of terrorism in Florida were 
climaxed by the bombing and murder of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry T. Moore in December. 
The heinous crimes committed against the 
Moores are the direct results of the evils 
of intolerance and discrimination. The 
Moores were not the only innocent ones to 
suffer; hatred, threats, and murderous at- 
tempts have been directed against Jews and 
Catholics as well as the Negroes in Florida 
by the same terrorists. 

That these evils and crimes against hu- 
manity exist and flourish here, while at the 
same time we profess to have a truly demo- 
cratic way of life in our country and are 
willing to send our men to foreign battle- 
fields to preserve the freedom of others, is 
a sad and bitter commentary upon us as a 
nation. Our sworn enemies, the Commu- 
nists, can indeed point the finger of scorn 
at us, when law-abiding citizens must pay 
with their lives for their ideals and beliefs, 
for their pursuit of rights guaranteed them 
by our Constitution. 

Let us here and now resolve that in our 
land we will abhor and abolish discrimina- 
tion and intolerance wherever they are 
found; let us resolve anew that our citizens, 
all of them, are entitled to enjoy and live 
by the Bill of Rights; that we will strive 
for that true equality for all which many 
of us enjoy, but which many have found 
to be no reality—only an empty phrase. 
Freedom and equality for all—regardless of 
race, color, or religious beliefs is our true 
heritage. Let us deny it to none. 


And on April 12, 1951: 


In January of 1949 and January of 1951, 
I introduced bills to prohibit race segrega- 
tion in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. In my opinion, such segregation 
is a shameful and flagrant violation of the 
very principles of democracy which our men 
are now being called upon to defend. It 
must be ended if we are to convince the 
enemies of democracy that we are sincere 


in our proclamation that all men are created 
equal and that in this Nation, there shall 
be liberty and justice for all. 

Death-dealing missiles reach all men in- 
discriminately and all suffer the same mor- 
tal pain, regardless of their color. Our serv- 
icemen must have the example of sincerity 
on our part if they are to be called upon 
to sacrifice their lives so that democracy 
may survive. Victory and survival depend 
upon the concerted efforts and cooperation 
of all. To discriminate against any seg- 
ment of our population in these perilous 
days, either at home or on the battlefront, 
is to court disaster. 

VETERANS 


Our veterans, who are making such 
great sacrifices for us, deserve all the 
assistance we can give them, and they 
are one of my major concerns. 

On July 19, 1951, I introduced a bill 
to provide an extra period of time for 
vets to apply for education and training 
under the GI bill. 

When it became known to me that 
George R. Badley, one of our Korean 
war heroes, was to be deported because 
it had been discovered that he was not 
a citizen, I introduced a bill in his behalf 
so that he would be allowed to stay here. 

Lt. Harry E. Sutton, a brave and bril- 
liant soldier, rendered outstanding serv- 
ice in Korea when he prevented a Com- 
munist break-through in the Hungnam 
beachhead in 1950. I included the news- 
paper story in the Recorp, January 2, 
1°51, and said: 


Lt. Harry E. Sutton, who resides in my 
congressional district is a fine soldier, He 
brilliantly led the United States unit when 
the North Koreans made their attack. Only 
the greatest bravery and excellent strategy 
on the part of Lieutenant Sutton and his 
men made it possible for them to Hold the 
line and finally drive off the enemy. 

Too little credit has been given our col- 
ored units in the past. I am, therefore, 
inserting the article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record so that the Members of this House 
may read it and know of the outstanding 
contribution being made by our colored 
troops. I should also like them to know 
how proud the people of my congressional 
district are of this great feat of heroism on 
the part of Lieutenant Sutton. 


Lieutenant Sutton had served 10 years 
in the Army. He was killed in action in 
February 1951. Thereafter I requested 
the Adjutant General to award Lieuten- 
ant Sutton the Congressional Medal of 


Honor. 
END AIR POLLUTION 


I introduced a resolution on March 4, 
1952, creating a select committee to con- 
duct an investigation and study of air 
pollution in the United States: 


Air pollution has been proved to be a 
menace to the health and welfare of the 
people, and represents a problem of increas- 
ing concern to the residents of many areas 
and communities throughout the United 
States. It is no longer a purely local matter; 
effects of air pollution frequently transcend 
State lines and so create a serious interstate 
problem which I maintain must now be ef- 
fectively dealt with by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The need for such action is urgent. 

The horrible example of the death-dealing 
air of the town of Donora, Pa., is still fresh in 
our minds. Twenty-two persons were killed 
and 5,000 were made ill in a 5-day period in 
1948. We find that Los Angeles County is 
now faced with a serious smog problem. The 
New York City Smoke Control Bureau has 
done constructive work to lessen the menace 
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of air pollution. In cities where some local 
control board has been set up to protect 
citizens, where industries recognize their ob- 
ligation, the people have some measure of 
protection. However, many other factors 
enter into the picture which require Federal 
action. There are thousands of localities 
where the local government has taken no 
measures to abate air pollution, where in- 
dustrial plants have neglected their duty or 
cannot afford necessary equipment to control 
smoke or poisonous fumes, and as a result 
the residents of those communities are in 
grave danger. 

Federal control of air pollution becomes 
a vital necessity where heavy industry on or 
near a State boundary contributes to the air 
pollution of a nearby community in the 
adjacent State. A complete survey must be 
made, a program mapped out, practicable 
methods of abatement adopted, responsibil- 
ity fixed, and severe penalties for violators 
provided in the law and imposed. 


TAXES 


On June 20, 1951, I said: 

The proposed bill in its present form 1s 
unsatisfactory to me. I feel that there are 
glaring injustices which should be corrected. 
We should be given the opportunity to offer 
protection to the hundreds of thousands of 
persons who will be severely penalized by 
the bill as it now stands. I refer particu- 
larly to those sections which deal with 
individual income taxes. 

A vast number of elderly people in this 
country must depend solely upon a small 
annuity or pension for their existence, Be- 
cause of high living costs, they can afford 
nothing but the barest essentials now. 
Those persons should have the same protec- 
tion enjoyed by other groups which are 
exempt under the law. It is only fair that 
all persons dependent upon small annuities 
or pensions should have comparable ex- 
emptions. To continue to tax them is to 
cause them to suffer real hardship, and the 
existing discrimination is grossly unfair. 

In my opinion, the proposed bill favors 
those who can afford to be further taxed and 
penalizes the little taxpayer. Under this 
bill, the greater burden of taxation will fall 
upon those who are now staggering under 
the tax load they carry while those to whom 
additional taxes mean no real sacrifice are 
not forced to carry their proportionate share 
of the load. 

I respectfully urge the Ways and Means 
Committee to offer the amendment during 
the debate which would make the new tax 
law fair and equitable to all. 


POSTAL AND OTHER FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


I was happy to vote for the bills giving 
pay raises to postal and other Federal 
employees. I urged the House and Sen- 
ate committees early in the session to 
take favorable action so the raises could 
be granted as soon as possible, for the 
employees were suffering real hardship 
because of the insufficient wages they re- 
ceived. I was in favor of even larger 
increases in pay than those which were 
granted, because of high living costs, 
Other legislation for their benefit had my 
support also. 

I have also protested the curtailment 
in mail service, and shall continue my 
efforts to restore sufficient mail service 
as we formerly enjoyed. 

IMMIGRATION 

June 26, 1952: 

I voted against the McCarran-Walter omni- 
bus immigration bill when it came before the 
House, and I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity to vote to sustain the President’s veto 
of the measure at this time. 

Inasmuch as we have had no good, con- 
structive legislation on immigration for 27 
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years, it was hoped that the bill presented to 
us for action would be reasonable and prac- 
ticable; that it would cure the basic preju- 
dices and discriminatory ills found in the 
laws now in effect. This was not our good 
fortune. It is essentially an exclusionist 
bill; as the President puts it: “None of the 
crying human needs of this time of trouble 
is recognized in this bill.” 

The McCarran-Walter bill, in my opinion, 
contains more inequities than any immigra- 
tion bill ever passed by Congress; instead of 
allowing us to show a more humane attitude 
toward immigration, it threatens to close 
our doors tighter than ever. 

As the leading nation of the world, we 
have held ourselves out to be democratic, 
generous, and in sympathy with the op- 
pressed peoples of other nations who seek 
shelter within our boundaries. Passage of 
the Displaced Persons Act and its amend- 
ments bore out our kindly intentions. 
Enactment of the McCarran-Walter bill with 
its glaring inequities and prejudices will 
greatly jeopardize our standing among na- 
tions, and our international relations are 
bound to suffer. It will saddle us with poor, 
unfair, discriminatory laws; it will cause un- 
told hardship to countless persons. It would 
be a step backward and not a step forward. 

We should sustain the President's veto 
and work for a measure we can be proud of. 


PUERTO RICO 


On January 23, 1951, I introduced H. R. 
1937, to enable the people of Puerto Rico 
to select their own form of government. 
There have been many demands that the 
people of Puerto Rico should be allowed 
to decide for themselves what form of 
government they wished. My bill would 
give the people the right to make their 
own choice. 

On May 13, 1952, when House Joint 
Resolution 430 came before us, to ap- 
prove the Constitution of Puerto Rico, 
I said, in part: 

I am in favor of this resolution for it is 
a step forward. It enables the people of 
Puerto Rico to have a government of their 
own. They have shown by their economic 
and political progress, by their keen interest 
in good citizenship and qualities of leader- 
ship, that they are ready for the responsi- 
bilities being given them. It is another goal 
reached in their years of effort looking 
toward self-government. 

I wish to emphasize here that this reso- 
lution does not preclude consideration of 
other measures which would give the people 
of Puerto Rico additional powers of self- 
government. The principle of self-determi- 
nation to which we adhere and our belief 
in freedom and equality prompted me to in- 
troduce H. R. 1937. My bill provides a fair 
and equitable method to permit all the qual- 
ified voters of Puerto Rico to determine the 
form of government under which they wish 
to live. As I have said before, I favor the 
resolution before us because it represents 
progress, but I am pleased that the way is 
still open for the people of Puerto Rico to 
have the opportunity to decide for them- 
selves just what form of government they 
prefer. 

RESURGENCE OF NAZISM 


On February 7, 1951, I introduced a 
resolution calling for a complete and 
immediate investigation of the United 
States military government in Germany 
and the civilian administration which 
succeeded it, and a report as to why the 
mass clemency order was issued freeing 
Nazi war criminals; I also reintroduced 
my resolution calling for a complete in- 
vestigation with reference to the extent 
which we had permitted or encouraged 
the reestablishment of cartels, the re- 


sumption of power by former Nazis and 
the resurgence of fascism and anti- 
Semitism. 

On February 8, 1951, I said: 

In my opinion, these reprieves, granted 
to persons who committed the worst crimes 
against humanity in history, have struck 
a death blow at the very foundation of our 
American system of justice and have 
brought down upon us the derision and con- 
tempt of the world. How dare our Amer- 
ican authorities release these war criminals 
in the face of our Nation’s promise that 
they would be punished to the limit for their 
horrible and unbelievable crimes? 

I consider the mass reprieves a boon to 
all those who would destroy freedom and 
democrecy—particularly to the Communists 
who can point a finger of scorn at us and 
label our about-face as bribery. 


When the resolution to officially end 
the war with Germany came before us I 
stated: 

I am going to support this resolution. I 
think that under proper leadership, the 
German people can be counted upon as 
friends of the free world. 

In speaking of proper leadership, I refer 
to those Germans who fought nazism and 
who were so helpful to America and her 
allies. I would not vote for this resolution 
if it meant that we were to get out of Ger- 
many at once. We cannot get out of Ger- 
many until we are sure that the former top 
Nazis are not in control of the German Gov- 
ernment and that they will never be given the 
opportunity to return to power; likewise 
that the Communist menace is crushed. 

In voting for this resolution, I do so in the 
hope that our American policy in Germany 
will change and that we will encourage our 
German friends who believe in democracy. 
We can only do that by making certain that 
no former Nazis, especially the top Nazis, are 
ever permitted to be placed in positions of 
responsibility or power in the present Ger- 
man Government, 


CONCLUSION 


Space does not permit my discussion 
of all questions of interest; there are 
many others of great importance I would 
like to cover in this report. Among 
other important measures of which I 
urged passage was the bill providing for 
increased social-security benefits. 

The opinions and problems of my con- 
stituents are of vital concern to me. I 
maintain a congressional office at 938 
Simpson Street, Bronx, which is open 
daily. The people of my district are 
most welcome to call there and discuss 
matters of interest to them. I wish to 
assure the people I represent that it is 
my sincere desire to serve them to the 
best of my ability, and that I shall con- 
tinue my efforts in their behalf. 


Flood Resolution for an Independent 
Slovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, July the 
fourth is our Independence Day. On this 


day we rededicate ourselves to the basic 
principles set forth in the American Dec- 
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laration of Independence in the follow- 
ing words: 

That all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new government. 


These are the principles which have 
made America the greatest nation on 
earth. Itis, therefore, fitting on this day 
to leave for a while all other practical 
activities of every day life and to re- 
dedicate ourselves once more to the ideals 
for which our country stands. 

Our friends among the nations of the 
world will send us their best wishes ac- 
knowledging thus the universality of 
these principles which apply to all men, 
everywhere, and at all times. 

Among those nations who only secretly 
dare to congratulate us on this Inde- 
pendence Day is a nation of martyrs and 
heros, a nation where the universality of 
the above principles is denied to them 
by their communist enslavers, a nation 
very dear to me: Slovakia, a small nation 
of a great people. You, are aware of 
Slovakia, or at least you are aware of 
its exemplary fight against those who 
violate and deny the universality of these 
principles in that unfortunate area be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. And once you 
realize the extent of their struggle, I am 
certain, you will sympathetically follow 
the course of their fight and you will 
generously add your complete support 
and gallant efforts and recognize the 
national rights given to them by their 
Creator. 

It is significant coincidence that on 
July the 5th, the Slovaks will commem- 
orate the feast of St. Cyril and Metho- 
dius, the Apostles, who converted the 
Slovaks to Christianity more than 1100 
years ago. Thus, after our Independence 
Day on July 4, which means freedom, 
the Slovaks will celebrate July 5, St. 
Cyril and Methodius Day. You and I 
know that freedom and religion are in- 
divisible, and we shall for a while ponder 
about this significance of the coincidence 
of the 2 days. How much freedom and 
religion are indivisible and are indeed 
the same, is seen from the following: 
For exactly 3 years ago, we here learned 
on this day of the outbreak of open hos- 
tilities between the Communist author- 
ities and the irate population of Slovakia. 
The Slovaks using their fists, clubs, and 
scythes attacked and drove off the police, 
the Communist workers militia and 
armed agents of the Communist Party 
who came to arrest the priests through- 
out Slovakia in an attempt to prevent 
by the bishops in the hour of trial. 
Carloads of armed police and militia 
pulled into the villages as the services 
began. The Reds rushed into the 
churches to tear the pastoral letters from 
the hands of the priests. But the wor- 
shipping anti-Communist Slovaks at- 
tacked the Reds. Tires on cars were 
Slashed. Many of the police were badly 
beaten and were forced to retreat be- 
fore the rage of heroic peasants. Later; 
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toward the evening, workers militia— 
to prevent the overthrow of the Com- 
munist government—occupied the vil- 
lages, established curfews and patrolled 
the streets. Many people were arrested. 
And over Slovakia this scene was re- 
peated many times, Scores of priests 
were seized, some fied into the under- 
ground while others went into exile, 
The Communists did not admit these dis- 
orders until a month later when stories 
appeared in the Red newspapers reveal- 
ing stiff sentences from 2 to 10 years 
had been given to those arrested in the 
rioting. The bishops have been silenced, 
then interned, while 5 among them were 
later sentenced to life or long term jail 
where they stubbornly continue to be- 
lieve that their fight, their humiliation 
and suffering for Christianity and de- 
mocracy was and is not in vain and that 
freedom and religion will ultimately 
prevail, 

Thus Slovakia’s rising, first among 
the satellites of Soviet Russia became a 
symbol of resistance. Slovakia has risen 
because she is carrying the glorious 
torch of light through centuries, a torch 
which she received 1100 years ago from 
the hands of 2 saintly brothers Cyril and 
Methodius. Slovaks accepted Christi- 
anity 177 years before Russians. While 
accepting Christianity as first in Central 
and Eastern Europe Slovakia overcame 
darkness and became a shining example 
to all. 

Throughout the ensuing centuries this 
faith of the Slovaks grew that powerful 
that it was directly responsible when 
3 years ago Slovaks dared to rise again 
as the first in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope to measure their forces with an- 
other darkness, communism, and once 
more they became a symbol and an ex- 
ample how to resist the evil. The Slo- 
vaks realized that communism and 
democracy and communism and re- 
ligion cannot coexist. They knew that 
communism, being a fanaticism, cannot 
stand religion next to it. 

It is obvious that the example of Slo- 
vakia brings the most significant hope 
for the free world from the realization 
that man, though plunged into the deep 
sea of communism, has started to strug- 
gle with the Red evil. A secret church 
came into existence in those mighty 
Slovak Carpathian Mountains to fight 
the Red evil from within and a fighting 
underground—the Liberty Legion—to 
eradicate from without that same evil, 
was born in Slovakia on the very borders 
of U. S. S. R. 

This Slovak resistance movement is 
blowing up bridges and tunnels, dam- 
aging roads, and railways, attacking 
trains and military convoys, and has 
even gone so far as to snatch prisoners 
from the concentration camps and jails. 
The Liberty Legion is dedicated to the 
harassment of the Red army at every 
turn, and to sabotage of the rearma- 
ment program of the Kremlin as di- 
rected by Klement Gottwald, today’s 
master in Prague. The spirit of these 
activities speaks for itself: freedom for 
Slovakia and triumph of democracy 
everywhere. 

The drawing of parallels between the 
early history of Slovaks when they re- 


pulsed darkness by accepting Christi- 
anity and the contemporary happenings 
in the same Slovakia, when the Slovaks 
again fight the darkness of communism 
in choosing resistance brings us to the 
point when we can wholeheartedly ad- 
mire and applaud their heroic struggle 
for the universal application of all those 
principles which are contained in our 
own Declaration of Independence. 

But the Slovaks of today by retailiat- 
ing against the ruthless tyranny of com- 
munism remind us of our own fight for 
our American independence which we 
started in reality also as an underground 
resistance of our minute men in Pennsyl- 
vania or guerrilla men of Francis Marion 
in South Carolina, hitting hard the troops 
of General Cornwallis. Hence the inti- 
mate connection between our own Revo- 
lutionary years and Slovakia’s struggle 
of the present time for freedom and 
liberty. 

Therefore, on this Independence Day, 
Gentlemen, it seems to me that we should 
not stop by simply admiring and ap- 
plauding the heroic deeds of Slovakia’s 
fighters for freedom. We have to go 
further and we have to scrutinize our 
own minds and responsibilities to find 
out a way in which to help the Slovaks 
out of the plight in which they find 
themselves. 

We helped create Czechoslovakia of 
1918. Assuming that the Czechs and the 
Slovaks are the same people we blindly 
sponsored a “marital” union of these two 
distinct peoples which from the very 
start proved disastrous. Our policy 
towards that nation of Czechoslovakia 
up to this day did not basically change. 
In our foreign and military policies we 
did not learn to carefully scrutinize, 
analyze and find out that Slovakia is a 
geographical unit anchored in the Car- 
pathian Mountains having distinct bor- 
ders with Poland or the Ukraine on the 
one side or the Czech basin to the West 
on the other. 

Many of us do not know that the Slo- 
vaks have their own national language, 
a separate culture and code of laws, a 
homogenous people, a distinctive na- 
tional history and tradition, a distinctive 
character, temperament and habits and 
a religious climate so different from the 
Czechs, as different as are the Dutch 
from the Germans. Due to these facts 
our whole policy towards the Slovaks has 
to be reoriented and changed as quickly 
as possible to the greater advantage of 
not only Slovaks but of ourselves, the 
United States of America, and I mean 
especially in the fields of our foreign 
and military policies, 

I do not condemn this unhappy union 
alone. President Woodrow Wilson rec- 
ognized the failure of this unnatural 
union, and I think President Wilson's 
opinion is clearly stated in this letter 
which I introduce for the first time on 
this floor: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1951. 
Dr. VOJTECH S. Krascovic, 
Chairman, National Committee for Lib- 
eration of Slovakia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. Krascovic: As requested by you 
I am glad to put on paper the main features 
of our conversation of last week. 

When General Stefanik reached Paris, 
coming from Siberia early in 1919, he was 
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frankly skeptical as to the value of the 
agreements that had been made some weeks 
before between the Czech and the Slovak 
committees that had, under the presidency 
of Dr. Masaryk, negotiated for some days in 
1918 in both Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. 
In these negotiations it was provided that a 
federation be formed between the two na- 
tions with equal rights and responsibilities. 

It should be noted that there was at this 
time a strong feeling in practically all the 
delegates to the peace conference against 
what were called “splinter states”, that 
would, it was thought, lead to the Balkani- 
zation of eastern Europe. Finally after 
much pressure had been exerted, particu- 
larly by the American delegation, General 
Stefanik agreed to the plan although he ad- 
mitted he had many misgivings. However 
if the arrangement was regarded as a “trial 
marriage” from which the Slovaks could 
withdraw if their fears were realized, “he 
would go along.“ 

When 2 months later General Stefanik 
came back from Italy he informed our dele- 
gation that already his worst fears had been 
realized, that already the people in Prague 
were treating the Slovaks not as an equal 
nation in the Federation but as an African 
colony or tribe that had to be ruled sternly— 
and educated. Both President Wilson and 
Colonel House were greatly disturbed over 
the development. At the time they were 
hotly engaged with the other powers, par- 
ticularly with the French and the British 
who were opposing the reservations to the 
covenant which a majority of the United 
States Senate insisted upon before they 
would consider ratification. 

In the emergency President Wilson talked 
very frankly with General Stefanik: 

“I must concentrate on the Covenant for 
unless we secure it there will be no tribunal 
before which we can bring for rectification 
any mistakes or any inequalities in the 
treaty that may be revealed when it is put 
into practice—I ask you not to insist upon 
these changes or upon this change now, such 
insistence would complicate a situation 
which is already quite difficult. On the other 
hand I give you my word that when the 
League convenes in November I will bring 
your grievances before it and I have no 
doubt they will be promptly remedied and 
a better settlement arrived at.” 

Of course the President made this state- 
ment and gave this promise in perfect good 
faith. At the time he had not the remotest 
idea that the Senate would reject both the 
treaty and the Covenant or that when the 
League assembled the United States would 
not be a member. 

In conclusion I would say that the “trial 
marriage” was only entered upon at the in- 
sistence of the American Delegation and that 
the Slovaks received the promise that the 
manner in which a “federated” Czechoslo- 
vakia was being organized would be care- 
fully examined and all inequalities of treat- 
ment corrected at the first meeting of the 
League of Nations, 

I hope that you and the members of your 
committee will have their day in court and 
that the promises that were entered upon in 
Paris under the sponsorship of President 
Woodrow Wilson and Colonel House will 
even at this late day be fulfilled. 

Sincerely yours, 
Col. STEPHEN BoNSAL, 


In this respect I have to stress and 
clarify: First, that General Stefanik, the 
leader of the Slovaks during the First 
World War, worked for the establishment 
of a federated state of Slovaks with the 
Czechs, but as soon as he realized what 
the real intentions of the Czechs are he 
wished to withdraw from the agreement 
with the Czechs; second, General 
Stefanik considered the union with the 
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Czechs only as a cohabitation in need 
and for a trial marriage; and third, Gen- 
eral Stefanik after his conversation with 
President Woodrow Wilson agreed to 
stay in the union with the Czechs only 
when he received the assurances from 
the American President that the Ameri- 
can delegation will bring the grievances 
of the Slovaks to the League of Nations 
in order not to further complicate the 
situation which already was quite dif- 
ficult for the President in view of the 
unfavorable attitude of the United 
States Senate. 

I note with great apprehension these 
facts, particularly the “trial marriage” 
of the Slovaks with Czechs, which was 
entered upon only at the insistence of 
the American delegation, but with the 
promise of our own President to remedy 
that situation at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. 

Since then many unhappy years of 
that “trial marriage” passed and the 
Slovaks demonstrated their unwilling- 
ness to remain in that union. I feel very 
strongly about permitting the Slovaks 
to be exploited or to have their national 
rights violated by another people. The 
Creator is the author of every human 
being and the source of his rights, and 
the basic aspirations of the Slovaks as a 
nation are identical with the rights of 
any other nation of the world. There- 
fore in the name of the basic principles 
which we commemorate on this Ameri- 
can Independence Day, for which our 
fathers fought and died, and because of 
the commitments entered upon between 
the Slovak leaders and our American 
delegation at the Peace Conference in 
1919, as well as in respect to the present 
situation in Slovakia, I stand for a prac- 
tical revision of our position towards the 
Slovaks. 

With that our own responsibility is 
clearly established for the plight of the 
Slovaks. Since at the present time the 
circumstances do not seem favorable to 
press this matter of a Slovak independ- 
ence before the United Nations, I feel 
that the United States of America has 
a moral duty to help the Slovaks in 
many other ways until such time will 
arrive when the Slovaks will by their free 
will determine the form of their own 
government. Until that happens, how- 
ever, we should unequivocally practice a 
policy of strict neutrality regarding the 
present situation of the Slovak and of 
the Czech peoples. That of course does 
not mean the continuation of our policy 
toward Czechoslovakia as up to now. 
On the contrary, the same recognition 
and treatment which we are granting 
the Czechs must be automatically given 
and granted to the Slovaks. We cannot, 
consequently, stand any more for the 
patronage of Slovaks through more ag- 
gressive Czechs whether this applies to 
our Voice of America or to our military 
agencies or plans for the future. Since 
our own principles contained in the Dec- 
laration of Independence apply for all 
men universally and equally, we cannot 
allow a situation to continue further in 
which a Slovak will be known to us as 
“democratically minded” only in such 
case when he is subservient enough to 
continue the Czech domination over 
Slovakia or when he will perfidely state 


that the Benes conception of state, which 
certainly is excellent for the Czechs, is 
welcome by the Slovaks, who by all 
means have their own standards of 
thinking and acting as clearly proved by 
a strong underground in Slovakia and 
its almost complete lack in the Czech 
provinces. Equal treatment of Slovaks, 
at this time, means that we must create 
for instance a Slovak desk on the Voice 
of America, which I know from my own 
experience and conversation with Slovak 
exiles and refugees in Germany and 
Austria is not adequate as beamed today 
from the Czechoslovak desk patronized 
by the Czechs. The Slovaks in Slovakia 
simply do not listen to it and it is our 
American interest to remedy this situa- 
tion to our own advantage. The same 
goes for the projected formation of mili- 
tary units by the NATO forces. We can- 
not force Slovaks to fight for their free- 
dom within the frame of Czechoslovak 
units, since it is well known that it would 
not work. 

With such equal treatment of Slovaks 
with respect to the Czechs much can be 
done to correct the mistakes of the past 
which did not contribute towards sta- 
bilization of the Central European area 
which to the best of our American inter- 
est and to the greater advantage of the 
peoples living there must tend towards 
political equality of all but united within 
the framework of a common Central or 
European Federation of states. I have 
the greatest admiration for the Czech 
people here in America and abroad— 
but the Slovaks have earned liberty, 
equality, and independence. Such an 
approach at the present time as I pro- 
pose is imperative. I had in that re- 
spect extensive talks with leading 
Slovaks in my own district, Luzerne 
County, particularly with Hon. John T, 
Kmetz, who himself visited his native 
Slovakia shortly before the iron curtain 
fell on that country where he was for- 
tunate enough to meet with some of the 
men who today fight in that glorious 
Slovak underground. I also have drawn 
my conclusions from my recent trip in 
Austria and Germany where I met those 
who only a short time ago slipped 
through the iron curtain in hope to fight 
for the freedom and independence of 
Slovakia with the democratic forces of 
the West. Finally I could verify my own 
experience with the National Committee 
for the Liberation of Slovakia which 
stands in close touch with the fighting 
underground of Slovakia—the Central 
Committee for the Slovak Resistance, 
They all agree on the practical steps to 
be taken immediately and they demand 
free elections, under the supervision of 
the United Nations to determine inde- 
pendence for Slovakia when the time 
comes. 

It is high time indeed, in all justice 
and fairness, for our Government to 
realize that in the Slovaks and their 
underground we have powerful and true 
allies anchored in the politically, mili- 
tarily, and economically very important 
area of the Carpathian Mountains, 
Their situation was from the strategical 
point of view appraised by the late 
French Marshal Lattre de Tassigny 
when he said: “The defense of Europe 
starts at the Carpathians.” Europe will 
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live and rise again to its ancient glory— 
but that new period of her resurrection 
can start only with the liberation of the 
strategically important Carpathian area 
of which the Slovaks hold the key posi- 
tions. It is in our best interest to gain 
their confidence and friendship and thus 
enhance the security of Western Europe 
and the security of these United States 
of America. 

But it is not only because of the stra- 
tegical importance of Slovakia and mili- 
tary and psychological importance of the 
Slovak Underground that I urge our 
Government to remedy immediately a 
situation which has a direct bearing on 
our own security. There is much more 
in it than this purely selfish American or 
allied interest. It is in the spirit of this 
American Independence Day and in the 
name of the basic principles adopted by 
the fathers of our Freedom that I appeal 
to you and though you to our Govern- 
ment, to help the Slovaks in their fight in 
a new dedication of ourselves to the prin- 
ciples of freedom which indeed have to be 
applied universally and thus also to the 
Slovaks. 


Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. Speaker, too often 
we take our postal service for granted. 
We do not consider the handicaps under 
which our postal carriers have to work. 
No matter what the weather or any other 
circumstances may be, we expect our mail 
delivered at our homes or offices. The 
carriers are a definite part of the civil 
life of every city, town, and community 
of the United States. 

The men behind the scenes, the clerks 
and their supervisors are also expected 
to be on the job. Many of them work 
with antiquated equipment, but they do 
their jobs. 

Without this teamwork among the 
postal employees and their oftimes 
thankless task, we would not be able to 
operate under our complex industrial 
civilization. 

Mr. Speaker, with this tribute in mind, 
and under unanimous consent, I insert 
in the Recor a speech I made to postal 
employees in Hagerstown, Md., on June 
21, 1952: 

I this were a meeting of the employees 
of some private industry, the fact would be 
heralded with a great deal of publicity, since 
you represent one of the largest industries 
in the world in volume of business. 

However, we American citizens more or less 
take our postal service as n matter of course. 
Most of us have no conception not only of 
the size of our postal service but of its tre- 
mendous growth. 

In 1940 the Post Office Department proc- 
essed 27,749,467,204 pieces of mail. By 1950 
this volume, in just 10 years, had more than 
doubled when 45,063,736,876 pieces of mail 
were processed. - 

At least half of that was during the war 
years when manpower was short and when 
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mail was being delivered to our fighting men 
all over the world and under all sorts of con- 
ditions. 

How then were we able to maintain this 
cer vice under such handicaps? 

We were able to do so through the hard 
work of you postal employees. Most of the 
time there was insufficient help. There have 
been inadequate salaries to attract men and 
women into making a career of the service. 

I am amazed that the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been able to accomplish as much 
as it has under the many handicaps with 
which it has had to contend. 

But the job gets done. 

This, I believe, is because most postal em- 
ployees are dedicated to their work. They 
realize the tremendous undertaking which 
is theirs and which affects the very life and 
business of the Nation. No other branch of 
the Federal Government so closely touches 
the life of the individual as does the Post 
Office Department. 

We are accustomed to hearing all sorts of 
reports on civil-service employees. They 
have been called lazy, inefficient, unquali- 
fied, and many other names. 

But you and I know that postal employees 
must be qualified under civil-service regula- 
tions. This is important because civil-serv- 
ice status protects the employee, who is 
qualified for his work and who is doing a 
good job, in his job rights. It is important 
in that it assures him of promotion in his 
job and of job tenure. 

It is true that, as in the case of many 
other civil-service jobs, private industry 
may be able to offer more salary for com- 
mensurate work. It is true that the Post 
Office Department like other Government 
agencies must come to Congress, not only 
for its appropriations, but also for legisla- 
tion regulating salaries. 

Many postal employees, I know, are very 
much concerned over the tendency to re- 
duce service, as a means of bringing the 
budget of the Post Office Department more 
into balance. 

Many Members of Congress have dis- 
agreed with this policy and, in fact in the 
last Congress the House passed legislation 
which would have directed the Postmaster 
General to rescind his curtailment order of 
April 17, 1950. This legislation did not re- 
ceive favorable consideration by the Senate. 

The first session of the Eighty-second 
Congress did bring to a successful conclu- 
sion action on much legislation beneficial 
to postal employees. 

Primarily, of course, of vital interest to 
you postal employees was the salary in- 
crease necessary to meet the cost of living. 
In this regard I agreed with numerous rep- 
resentatives of employee organizations who 
stated they would prefer that the rise in 
the cost of living be halted rather than to 
have to meet this issue with an upward 
spiral of salary increases which in turn 
would tend to raise the cost of living again. 
It was only fair then under the circum- 
stances to grant an increase in salaries. 

Another substantial benefit to postal em- 
ployees and one for which you have worked 
for many years has been the equalization 
of sick and annual leave with that of the 
other Federal employees. 

To me, that was only fair and equitable. 
I have always believed in equal treatment 
for all branches and agencies in the Gov- 
ernment. 

I know, too, that all of you are interested 
in the liberalization of the present benefits 
for retirement purposes. 

Congress has been very much aware of the 
problems that face retired employees on fixed 
incomes in these days of ever-rising prices. 

Recently, in figures from the Civil Service 
Commission, it was shown that the average 


amount paid to employees under the civil- 
service retirement plan is $103 a month. 

More than 60,000 of the retired employees 
receive less than $75 a month. And 45,000 
less than $50 a month, which is about the 
amount of old age assistance grants being 
currently paid. 

No one can live on such a low income. It 
is impossible today to clothe, feed, and 
shelter anyone on such a sum. 

A number of bills have been introduced in 
Congress to take care of this situation. 

As you know, last year the annuities of 
those receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance under social security were increased 
substantially, and in this session of Congress 
both the House and the Senate approved in- 
creases in the annuities of retired military 
personnel. 

The Senate has passed S. 2968 which has 
given increases in civil-service retirement. 
Hearings are being held right now, and will 
soon be concluded in the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, on these in- 
creases. 

When the bill is submitted to the House, I 
shall vote for it. 

Postal employees unlike some of the other 
Federal employees do not receive overtime 
pay. Under Public Law 134 in the Seventy- 
ninth Congress it was stated that overtime 
may be paid to employees in excess of 8 
hours a day in emergencies or as the needs of 
the service require it. In my opinion the 
terms of the law are sufficiently broad to per- 
mit the payment of overtime during the 
Christmas holidays and if it is not paid, I 
believe it is an administrative question more 
than a question of legislation. It is really a 
question of the circumstances which must be 
determined by the administrator at the time. 

On June 6 of this year, H. R. 554 was re- 
ported favorably by the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. This legislation would 
give Government recognition of employee 
unions. Whether consideration of this mat- 
ter will be given in this session of Congress 
will depend a great deal on the time left 
before adjournment. The Post Office De- 
partment union through concerted action 
of the employees has been instrumental in 
obtaining many benefits for the postal em- 
ployees. In my opinion there is very little 
opposition to giving such recognition since 
its whole efforts have been toward the bet- 
terment of the welfare of the postal em- 
ployees. 

There are also a number of bills providing 
for time and a half for substitute employees 
in the postal service. No action has been 
taken on these bills largely, I believe, be- 
cause of the opposition of the Post Office 
Department. 

Under Public Law 204 provision was also 
made for increased mileage allowances for 
rural carriers of 1 cent per mile. This in- 
creases the equipment-maintenance allow- 
ance to 9 cents per mile. In addition, the 
Postmaster General was authorized to grant 
an equipment allowance not to exceed $3 
per day for heavy duty routes. Also legisla- 
tion has been introduced to permit available 
postal employees to serve as substitutes on 
rural routes in emergencies. This makes it 
possible for postal employees to be trans- 
ferred from other assignments to carry rural 
routes and to be paid their regular salaries 
plus the equipment-maintenance allowance 
provided for the routes so served. I am in 
accord with this provision. 

We have always been proud of our postal 
service and I believe we have reason to be. 

It is my belief that by adhering to civil 
service rules and regulations, which not only 
bring into the service the best qualified 
employees, but gives them the protection of 
the merit system by having pride in the 
work and service which the Post Office De- 
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partment gives to the Nation, the Post Office 
Department will maintain its splendid rep- 
utation of being the finest large business in 
the world. 

Every business is capable of improvement. 
The largest percentage, 38.8 cents out of 
every Post Office dollar cost, is for adminis- 
trative and clerical and the field service. 
Thus, it is in your field and in your work 
that efficient service will bring the largest 
returns for every dollar spent. 

You are more than cogs in the wheels of 
a@ tremendous Government business. You 
are the hard-working, conscientious people 
on whom we must rely. 

In your hands lies the life blood of our 
American business since we could not oper- 
ate 1 day without your service. In your 
hands lie the hopes and the joys and even 
the sorrows of every American citizen whose 
life is touched daily by the postman at his 
door. 

This is the challenge. You have met it in 
the past. You will meet it in the future. 

Thank you. 


Ukrainian Struggle for Independence 
Against Soviet Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing is a speech prepared by me to be read 
at the Ukrainian Congress in New York: 


It is a real pleasure to be with you on this 
occasion of the fifth congress of your organi- 
zation. It is not very often that a Con- 
gressman gets a chance to see how other 
congressmen work. I want you to know that 
I appreciate the opportunity and I hope to 
take some new ideas with me when I go back 
to Washington. 

When I received your kind invitation to be 
with you tonight, it occurred to me that you 
had chosen a particularly appropriate time 
to hold your congress. Here in America we 
are in the midst of the annual celebration 
of the signing of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It is an occasion when Americans 
recall the blessings of liberty which have 
been showered upon the country since 1776. 

Your meeting, therefore, is a timely re- 
minder that millions of people are denied 
these blessings; that in many lands national 
freedom and human justice are still only 
promises but dimly seen beyond the grim 
shadows cast by the iron curtain. 

It is about a group of these people—the 
group that is closest to your hearts—that I 
want to talk tonight. The Ukrainians have 
borne the yoke of the Kremlin longer than 
all other groups that are bent beneath its 
crushing weight. They have suffered more, 
infinitely more, than any of the several scores 
of oppressed national groups in the Soviet 
Union, in concentration camps and in slave 
labor camps, in prisons and in the desolate 
Siberian wilderness. Condemned Ukrainians 
easily outnumber all other non-Russian 
elements. 

Why has this been the lot of the Ukrain- 
fans? It is not that they refuse to be law- 
abiding citizens. In the United States there 
is no group more orderly than the Ukrainian- 
Americans. It is not that they do not 
appreciate the blessings of a quiet life in 
their homes. Americans of Ukrainian back- 
ground are numbered among the most stable 
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elements of our population. It is not that 
they are perpetual trouble-makers and there- 
fore have to be subdued and suppressed. 
That is certainly not the case with the 
Ukrainians in the United States. 

The only crime of the Ukrainians in the 
Soviet Union is that they have never ceased 
to struggle for their national independence, 
for the attainment and enjoyment of free- 
dom in their homeland. These basic rights 
have been denied to them by their Russian 
Communist overlords. That is the funda- 
mental cause of the Ukrainian tragedy. And 
the key to the understanding of that tragedy 
is the Ukraine’s never-ending fight for free- 
dom, for political; economic, cultural and 
spiritual freedom. It is that fight, drawn out 
over the centuries, that I should like to 
review with you tonight. 

By its geographic location In eastern Europe 
the Ukraine forms a natural bridge between 
Asia and Europe—between East and West. 
Through the last several centuries, the fertile 
land of the Ukraine has been at the cross- 
roads of imperialism, of invaders and con- 
querors from East and West. It has been 
the battleground of all the important mod- 
ern wars in that partof Europe. The beauty 
and the natural riches of the Ukraine have 
aroused jealousy among envious neighbors, 
both in the East and in the West. This land 
which you people here know and love so 
well has been not only a bridge and a cross- 
road between Asia and Europe, but a real 
object of contention between a number of 
powerful neighbors. And throughout the 
centuries the people of the Ukraine have been 
bartered as though they were mere chattels, 
pawns in the hands of repacious foreigners 
in their homeland. 

But the Ukrainian people have never 
taken this treatment without protest. At 
times they have risen in their righteous 
wrath to throw out the foreign usurpers. 
You are familiar, I am sure, with the noble 
efforts of that exceptional leader, Bohdan 
Khmelnitzky who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, successfully led his people against the 
invaders and established a degree of in- 
dependence which lasted until almost the 
end of the eighteenth century. In that 
heroic age the “free warriors” (the Kozaks) 
under Khmelnitzky, maintained their turbu- 
lent freedom against the cruel ambitions of 
Russians, Poles, Turks, and Crimean Tatars, 
The Ukrainians of that day, exposed to con- 
stant danger, developed many of the quali- 
ties of American frontiersmen: daring, self- 
reliance, skill and bravery, and these quali- 
ties they have bequeathed to the generations 
that have followed them. It took Catherine 
the Great and the vast resources at her 
command to wipe out the independence that 
Khmelnitzky and his followers had so 
valiantly labored to establish. 

Catherine set a precedent in dealing with 
the Ukraine for all the Russian tyrannies 
that came after her. She not only eliminated 
the existing Ukrainian political institutions 
in one blow, but her Government also set to 
work to eradicate all national elements in 
Ukrainian life. Even the spurious title 
“Little Russia” was substituted for the his- 
toric name “the Ukraine.” The Ukrainian 
language was Officially designated as a mere 
idiom unworthy of further development. 
Officials vehemently insisted that there was 
no difference between the Ukrainians and 
Russians; any deviation from the officially 
expressed views was at once suppressed by 
severe measures. Russians were induced and 
encouraged to go to the Ukraine and settle 
there, while the few Ukrainians employed in 
Russian government services were shifted 
to remote corners of the Empire. 

The Ukrainians in the western provinces 
living under the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy were little better off. They were held 
down by the efficient agents of that autocratic 
monarchy. All cultural and literary efforts 


on the part of the Ukrainians were placed 
under severe censorship and those having 
shown any nationalist traits or tendencies 
were banned. The use of the Ukrainian 
language was restricted to certain places and 
on certain occasions. Schools were care- 
fully supervised and guarded against the 
revival of nationalist ideas, and the Ukrain- 
ian church was watched very closely. 

Such was the situation at the outbreak of 
World War I. Some of the older people here 
will remember those days. I am sure that 
the oppression which so characterized them 
had much to do with your coming to this 
country. Tyranny’s loss was democracy's 
gain. 

Yet even in that grim period the Uxrain- 
ians did not lose heart. Through under- 
ground means they kept alive their language, 
their religion, and many of their national 
cultural traits and traditions. They even 
thought of rebellion against their oppressors, 
but they knew that a revolt would not be 
successful without aid from abroad; and, 
since there seemed to be no such aid in 
sight, they held their fire. 

But, at the end of World War I, when both 
these empires were shattered, the Ukraine 
seemed to be on the threshold of a new era. 
In November 1918, the Ukrainians declared 
their independence in the Western Ukraine 
and in January 1919 in Kiev, the historic 
capital of the country, the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic was proclaimed. Some of 
you may have participated in or witnessed 
these stirring events. All of you who are 
old enough to remember them, I am sure, 
recall the excitement and the happiness 
which they produced. The dream of cen- 
turies finally had come true and most of the 
Ukraine was freed from foreign yoke. 

But the new republic was shortlived. The 
Free Ukrainian Government could not stave 
off the rising Bolshevik tide. More than 
once, as had happened centuries earlier, the 
capital city Kiev had to be abandoned. The 
Western Ukraine was being parceled out 
among newly emerging states: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Rumania; these were en- 
larging their respective boundaries at the 
expense of Ukrainian territory. The protests 
of Western Powers went unheeded and by 
the late 1920's, all of the Ukraine was once 
more under alien rule. The Treaty of 
signed on March 18, 1921, partitioned the 
country once more, this time between Com- 
munist Russia and Poland. 

thus had repeated its melancholy 
theme for the Ukrainian nationalist cause. 
The story of the Ukrainians in the Soviet 
Union during the interwar years can only 
be described as stark tragedy, tragedy on a 
scale that it has rarely been equaled. Many 
millions either met their deaths in the man- 
made famine of 1930-1931, or were liqui- 
dated by the dreaded Soviet secret police. 
Countless others were banished to the slave 
labor camps scattered through the desolate 
reaches of the sprawling Soviet empire. 

The Ukrainian answer to this unparalleled 
oppression took the form that it has always 
taken in similar circumstances through the 
centuries. Underground resistance, insur- 
gence, and opposition against the hated 
Kremlin regime and guerrilla warfare spread 
throughout the land. The spirit of resist- 
ance did not die among the sturdy Ukrain- 
ians in spite of the merciless suppression 
of the ruthless agents of the Kremlin. Dur- 
ing World War II the hopes of the Ukrainian 
nationalists burned brighter. When the 
Nazi forces attacked the Soviet Union, it 
appeared to the suppressed nationalities 
that they would have a new chance to free 
themselves. So long cut off from what was 
happening in the world, the unsuspecting 
Ukrainians meant to welcome the Nazis as 
liberators. In the very first few weeks, with 
most of Ukraine under the control of the 
Nazi invaders, it became apparent that they 
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had come not as liberators but as conquer- 
ors. Soviet masters had been replaced by 
Nazi masters. Degenerate and brutal Nazis 
took the place of the corrupt and heartless 
Soviet commissars. Hundreds of thousands 
of Ukrainians were shipped to the West for 
work in Nazi production plants and many 
more who displayed any suggestion of 
Ukrainian nationalist sentiment were 
shunted off to the concentration camps. 

Then, as the fortune of war turned against 
the Nazis and as they were being thrown 
back, and the Red Army advanced from the 
East, trampling like a ravaging beast every- 
thing before it, death seemed to be on the 
march. Once again the Ukrainians were 
dying, as one writer has said, “for no other 
reason than that fate had made of them a 
human frontier between East and West.” 
(Kern, E., The Dance of Death, New York, 
1851. p. 191.) Before the onrushing Soviet 
troops more than a million Ukrainians fied 
the country, preferring an uncertain and pre- 
carious existence in the West to certain death 
at the hands of Soviet agents. 

Since the end of the war the entire Ukraine 
has been brought under Soviet control. The 
regime is now more savage and efficient in 
its suppression than ever before. But the 
movement for Ukrainian national independ- 
ence still refuses to die. I have been told 
that the guerrilla tactics which the liberty- 
loving Ukrainian has been improving through 
the centuries once again is serving him well. 
We are reliably informed that underground 
resistance groups are carefully and meticu- 
lously organized throughout the country. 
The political and propaganda activities of 
the underground now embrace much larger 
sections of the Ukrainian people. It has 
even been reported that the Ukrainian Red 
Cross is functioning underground with the 
resistance movement and maintaining secret 
hospitals and dispensaries. Reports indicate 
that there are 20,000-30,000 fighting guerrillas 
as part of the organized resistance. 

This underground resistance movement 18, 
I believe, the one that your organization, the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America, 
is supporting, just as you are doing your 
utmost to provide a haven for the refugees 
from Soviet persecution. 

This country has always taken pride in 
welcoming immigrants, but we are particu- 
larly glad to welcome those fleeing from 
Communist tyranny. As vou probably 
know, through the action of Congress and 
the President it has been possible to bring 
into this country about 60,000 Ukrainian 
displaced persons. We are indeed glad to 
offer these people a safe abode under our 
democratic system. Many hundreds of 
thousands of Ukrainians who have come be- 
fore them to these shores have given a good 
account of themselves. They have made 
good use of the opportunities provided by 
this country to improve their lot and to en- 
rich our national life in many ways. They 
have worked to make this country what it 
is and they have fought side by side with 
all other Americans in two world wars in its 
defense. 

And more than 1,000,000 non-Communist 
Ukrainians in this country have been shoul- 
dering additional responsibilities—the re- 
sponsibilities of helping to keep alive the 
anti-Communist resistance movement in the 
Ukraine, the movement for the Ukrainian 
nationalindependence. Those stout-hearted 
Ukrainians who, in the face of relentless 
Soviet-Communist terror, carry on the 
struggle for liberty certainly deserve greater 
attention than they have so far received 
from the free world. We of the West owe 
much to those brave souls for they are fight- 
ing to keep alive a flicker of the faith of the 
West in the darkness of the Communist 
world, faith that all mankind will one day 
live as we have always wished—in peace and 
in full freedom. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS R. UNDERWOOD 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, a state- 
ment which I have prepared, entitled 
“The Real Issues.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE REAL ISSUES 


Mr. President, the real issues that face 
the country may be beclouded in the fog 
and smoke screen of a political campaign. 
Before this “smog” becomes too thick, it is 
timely to consider the record of the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress and 
the opportunities that are immediately 
faced. 

The people of the United States are united 
in one common accord. All of us love our 
country. If we face our problems squarely, 
we can solve them through the constitu- 
tional processes of representative govern- 
ment. 

To do so, it is necessary to win a peace. In 
order to win a peace, the Republic must be 
defended against all her enemies, within 
and without. To fight a war, it is necessary 
to pay for it. The tax burden is becoming so 
tremendous, however, that there must be 
real economy, not just trick bookkeeping. 
Business and individual taxpayers must not 
be bankrupted or the well will run dry. 

The chief trouble with the Government 
of the United States today is that there is 
too much of it. Every dollar that is saved 
will help strengthen the Nation. Yet it is 
wrong to ignore the fact that much of the 
expense and, also, much of the increase in 
Government haye been caused by the defense 
mobilization and that the people of the 
United States desire to keep all the gains of 
the past 20 years. 

This summary is an attempt to analyze 
in a factual way what Congress has done. 


“Without, or with, offense to friends or foes, 
I sketch your world exactly as it goes.” 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The greatest need of this country is to 
win a peace. The hope for peace based 
upon international agreements started in 
our time with Woodrow Wilson. However, 
since World War II, the steps that have 
been taken through the United Nations 
have not only been by and with the consent 
of the Senate, but by and with the consent 
of the Republicans. 

While World War II was under way, the 
United States House of Representatives on 
September 21, 1943, adopted a resolution 
Offered by WILLIAM J. FULBRIGHT, former 
president of the University of Arkansas, by 
a vote of 360 to 29. The Connally resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Senate on Novem- 
ber 5, 1943, by a vote of 85 to 5. Both of 
these resolutions provided for a general in- 
ternational organization to be formed as 
soon as possible to try to keep the peace of 
the world by law and order. 

The United States Senate ratified the 
United Nations Charter on July 28, 1945, by 
a vote of 89 to 2. 

After extensive hearings and debate, the 
Foreign Assistance Act was approved by the 
Senate on March 13, 1948, by a vote of 69 
to 17. The House of Representatives ap- 
proved this act on March 31, 1948, by a vote 
of 329 to 74. Thus the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration was set up April 3, 


1948, to carry out the Marshall plan. The 
ECA program was continued year by year 
to its expiration date of June 30, 1952. The 
Mutual Security Act has now taken its place. 

On June 11, 1948, the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion was passed in the Senate by a vote of 
64 to 4. This resolution stated it was “the 
sense of the Senate” that the Government 
should pursue within the United Nations 
Charter certain objectives. The Senate, 
therefore, went on record as in favor of 
the policy of close collaboration with like- 
minded nations. This step-by-step process 
developed a well-defined policy for the 
United States to endeavor to obtain peace 
through a world organization, 


THE PAST 4 YEARS 


The junior Senator from Kentucky, after 
becoming a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 3, 1949, supported 
every measure designed to carry out these 
commitments previously made by the over- 
whelming votes of the representatives in 
both Houses of Congress and on both sides 
of the aisle. When I became a Member of 
the United States Senate on March 19, 1951, 
“the great debate” on foreign policy was 
under way. On January 5, 1951, Senator 
ROBERT A. Tarr, chairman of the Senate GOP 
Policy Committee, made a 10,000 word attack 
on the administration’s foreign policy say- 
ing that it had been formulated from 1945 
to 1951 “without consulting the Congress or 
the people.” After 3 months’ debate and 
15 roll calls, on April 4, 1951, the Senate 
passed two resolutions approving plans to 
send four additional divisions to Western 
Europe, but declaring it the sense of Con- 
gress that no more should be sent “without 
further congressional approval.” The House 
of Representatives did not approve the latter 
restriction. I voted against it on the ground 
that it might jeopardize the lives of those 
being sent to foreign service to have every 
military movement subject to congressional 
debate. 

In the second session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, the North Atlantic Treaty was 
ratified again through a protocol extending 
an invitation to Greece and Turkey to join 
the pact. This ratification passed the Senate 
on February 7, 1952, by a vote of 73 to 2. 
Three additional important steps by the 
present Congress were the ratification of the 
Japanese Peace Treaty by a vote of 66 to 10, 
on March 20, 1952, and the ratification of 
the German Peace Treaty by a vote of 77 
to 5 and ratification of a protocol admitting 
Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization by a vote of 72 to 5 on July 1, 
1952. 

TRAGIC TOLL OF WAR 

The solemn commitments for mutual se- 
curity were based upon the tragic toll two 
devastating wars have taken in lives and 
treasure. In World War I a total of 193,663 
men were killed, In World War II a total 
of 313,000 died and 1,134,381 casualties was 
the price this country paid for victory. On 
the second anniversary of the outbreak of 
the Korean war, the battle casualties num- 
ber 111,576 which includes 19,604 who have 
died. 

The United States is still trying to pay for 
the cost of those devastating wars and to 
resist aggression at the thirty-eighth parallel. 

THE TAX DOLLAR 

As a result $6 out of every $7 in Fed- 
eral expenditures are going for national de- 
fense or for interest on the debt, foreign aid, 
veterans’ adjustments and benefits, or mil- 
itary construction. 

Defense budget (approxi- 


1 $46, 680, 000, 000 
Veterans’ Administration 

(approximately) 4, 000, 000, 000 
Interest on debt (approxi- 

c s aE eE 6, 600, 000, 000 


6, 500, 000, 000 
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Military construction (ap- 


proximately) ---.------.. 2, 200, 000, 000 
Total current budget (ap- 

proximately) ==- 78,000, 000, 000 

Total 65, 980, 000, 000 


REDUCING EXPENDITURES 


A budget is the size of a Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary and the appendix is the 
size of a metropolitan telephone directory. 
Appropriation bills are flung at Congress 
Separately by the various departments. No 
living man could analyze every individual 
feature and know about it. 

With this in mind, Senator Jonn Mo- 
CLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and a former member of the Hoover 
Commission, introduced a bill to create a 
joint committee composed of the members of 
the Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate with a joint staff to study budget 
items. It was gratifying to be asked to be 
a co-sponsor of this measure which offers an 
opportunity for at least one committee and 
staff to put the X-ray on these individual 
items. 

BUDGET CUTS 


There are three ways an appropriation bill 
can be cut. One is by a percentage cut for 
a department extending to every division or 
bureau within that department. This is a 
meat ax“ cut. It cuts the just and unjust 
alike and usually just below the chin, with- 
out regard for the useful purposes for which 
some items are intended. 

The second way is to set a ceiling for an 
entire department and then force the head of 
the department to make the cuts. This is 
equally bad. It always turns out that the 
overhead expenses continue, while flood 
walls, hospitals for which local bond issues 
may already have been approved, schools in 
congested areas or even meat inspection will 
be cut. There is no economy in erecting 
half a building or three-fourths of a flood 
wall, The latter just becomes a funnel. 
Therefore, a successful effort was made on 
the Senate floor to restore $200,000 that had 
been cut from the appropriation for the 
Maysville flood wall and $500,000 for the 
Louisvillle flood wall on which $23,000,000 
already had been spent or appropriated. 

The third way to cut is not to start any 
new projects. For that reason the United 
States was not committed to undertake at 
this time immense appropriations for the 
St. Lawrence seaway. This worth-while proj- 
ect might have cost half a billion dollars at 
the start and two or three times that much 
ultimately. 

Also, an amendment was added in the 
Senate to postpone any plans for building at 
a cost of $11,000,000 a central research labo- 
ratory at Natick, Mass., to replace the very 
useful work that is being done in laboratories 
at Jeffersonville, Ind., Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. 

An airlift for Mexican wetbacks who enter 
this country illegally and might as well ride 
back on a truck and sit on a camp stool, a 
$400,000,000 superhighway to Nicaragua and 
$8,000,000 to change the channel of a river 
to run under a bridge that was built on dry 
land are all glaring examples. 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS 
Winston Churchill recently quoted his il- 


lustrious ancestor, the Duke of Marlborough, 
who said: 


“Our God and soldier we alike adore, 
When at the brink of ruin, not before; 
After deliverance both alike requited, 
Our God forgotten, and our soldiers 
slighted.” 


This certainly is not true at the present 
time. Approximately 7,783,000 World War 
II veterans have availed themselves of edu- 
cation and training benefits under Public 
Law 346, GI bill of rights, and approximately 
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589,000 have availed themselves of vocational 
rehabilitation training under Public Law 
16. This bill was extended in the second 
session of the Eighty-second to in- 
clude Korean war veterans. The GI bill of 
rights, as developed in World War II, has been 
the finest program ever devised by any na- 
tion for caring for the men and women who 
had fought a major war. As a result 16,500,- 
000 men and women who had served, in the 
Armed Forces were absorbed into civilian 
life and became a part of the best civilian 
citizenry that this country has ever known. 

There were 2,092 public bills introduced 
in the Eighty-second Congress which affect 
veterans or their dependents. Approxi- 
mately 100 of these bills were passed. In 
addition to the Veterans’ Readjustment Act 
of 1952 and the direct loan program, special 
assistance was given to amputees and the 
helpless blind. 

KENTUCKY FISH HATCHERY 

An example of wise economy will be the 
expenditure of $161,000 for a fish hatchery 
on Elkhorn Creek in Franklin County. This 
appropriation was restored by an amend- 
ment in the Senate and it carries out an 
authorization in a bill jointly introduced by 
the late Senator Virgil M. Chapman and me 
as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. This was the first bill that I intro- 
duced and the final completion after nearly 
4 years is indeed gratifying. 

‘This fish hatchery will serve a very worthy 
purpose in Kentucky since our State is fast 


Lake, and Herrington 
Lake offer outstanding opportunities for 
sportsmen, 

Kentucky has 13,000 miles of spring-fed 
flowing water and 120,000 ponds with new 
ones being constructed at the rate of ap- 
proximately 12,000 a year. 

The plan for this fish hatchery was worked 
out by the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the Kentucky Division of Game 
and Fish. Kentucky has been shipping in 
fish from Arkansas, Alabama, and Mississippi 
at a heavy cost and large mortality of the 
fish in transit. 

FARM PROGRAM 

The farm program is another good example 
of essential Government services. In the 
case of wheat, cotton, and tobacco there has 
been no cost to the Treasury or taxpayers, 
Tobacco offers an example of how a pro- 
gram can be successful if well designed and 
well managed. 

In 1931 a total of 424,751,000 pounds of 
burley tobacco sold for an average of $8.70 
a hundred, or a total of $36,953,387. In 1951, 
650,089,730 pounds of burley tobacco sold for 
an average of $51.03 a hundred or a total 
of $331,739,789. This increase partly oc- 
casioned by a well-administered price-sup- 
port program has been the salvation of the 
farmers of the country. It has not cost the 
taxpayer a cent, but has been operated at 
a profit to the Federal Government. This 
has not run up prices to the consumer as a 
package of cigarettes that sells for 21 cents 
pays 8 cents Federal tax, 2 cents State tax, 
and 1 cent hidden tax, so that the cigarettes 
are actually now selling for 10 cents except 
for taxes. 

THE MINIMUM BASE 

The gravest problem in connection with 
the farm program has been the minimum 
base. The minimum acreage base was orig- 
inated for the benefit of the small grower. 
Under that law, however, only those bases 
in existence before 1943 were protected. As 
a matter of practice, however, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has applied the mini- 
mum bases of 1 acre or nine-tenths of an 
acre to all the farms below that size. 

In Kentucky there were 27,500 bases al- 
lotted that were of 1 acre or less up to 1943. 
At the present time there are 74,479 small 
growers in Kentucky out of a total of 151,250 
allotments. So you will see two things, that 


the provisions of this act were driving more 
and more allotments into the minimum- 
acreage class and, also, that there are only 
about a third of the small acreage allot- 
ments that were protected by the 1944 act. 

To correct this situation, a bill was passed 
this year to provide that no acreage 
could be cut below seven-tenths of an acre 
and that no acreage below 1 acre could be 
cut more than 10 percent in any 1 year. 
This amendment followed the lines suggested 
in 1948 in an amendment offered to the 
Senate by the late Virgil M. Chapman, This 
is not calculated to take away the protection 
to the small growers, but to insure to all 
small growers a clear-cut and well-defined 
protection. It will also lessen the discrim- 
ination from which the larger growers have 
suffered, 

REORGANIZATION PLANS 


The majority of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission have been referred 
to the Committee on Government Operations 
of which Iam a member. At this session of 
Congress, five reorganization plans imple- 
menting the Hoover Commission recommen- 
dations were submitted, of which two were 
enacted into law. Since the first Hoover 
Commission report, some 45 public laws and 
30 reorganization plans have been enacted 
by the Congress which have effectuated ap- 
proximately 55 percent of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Hoover Commission. 

A total of 41 reorganization plans were 
submitted by President Truman under the 
authority granted by Congress on recom- 
mendation of the Hoover Commission. A 
plan must be rejected by one House or the 
other within 60 days or it can go into effect. 

Most of these plans have been good, some 
bad. Each should be considered carefully 
and on its individual merits, whoever is 
President. 

One proposal that did not meet with favor 
would have consolidated the veterans’ hos- 
pitals with United States Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals and possibly Army and Navy 
hospitals under the Department of Health. 


Another proposal was the reorganization, 
so-called, of the Department of Agriculture. 
This would have been partly federalistic and 
partly socialistic and one is as bad as the 
other. The original proposal would have 
done away with the county conserva- 
tion committees, the PMA committees as at 
present constituted, and other farmer com- 
mittees and substituted a rigid five-man 
county committee elected for 4-year terms 
and serving for all purposes with a civil serv- 
ice worker. The farm bureau wisely op- 
posed this. Since no one else beat him to it, 
the junior Senator from Kentucky made the 
motion to set this plan aside. 

COLLECTORS OUT OF POLITICS 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 was designed to 
take collectors of internal revenue out of 
politics. It creates a blue-ribbon civil service 
to include every one from the collector down. 
State collectors will be selected from civil- 
service lists and called deputy district com- 
missioners. The original proposal might haye 
permitted selection of collectors from any 
State. On questioning in the hearings, the 
junior Senator from Kentucky asked the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission for assurance that 
in practice the examinations would be re- 
stricted to the area. 

The investigations subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
known as the Hoey committee, conducted in- 
vestigations of the American Lithofold loans 
from the RFC that led not only to legisla- 
tion designed to improve the RFC, but to 
the indictment of James E. Finnegan, for- 
mer collector of internal revenue in St. Louis. 
This is the committee that also conducted 
investigations of the tanker deals of the Jo- 
seph Casey group and before which Newbold 
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Morris, who had been brought to Washing- 
ton as a clean-up man, blew himself out of 
office. 

Since such scandals in the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue had been disclosed, the mo- 
tion to reject Reorganization Plan No. 1 was 
opposed on the floor and killed. Tax collec- 
tion ought to be without fear or favor. The 
same principle applies to the Bureau of 
Customs, treated in plan No. 3. 


POSTMASTER PLAN A JOKE 

However, the so-called plan to take post- 
masters out of politics was just a blank 
cartridge. It only prohibited their confirma- 
tion by the Senate. They could be appointed 
as they are now, on political recommenda- 
tions from Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Senators are only asked for ad- 
vice in their own home towns or in districts 
where there is no Member of Congress from 
the majority. The appointment would have 
presumably come from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral instead of the President, but as the 
President names the Postmaster General, this 
would have passed the buck without reorgan- 
izing anything. 

RESOURCES OF KENTUCKY 

Coal is the greatest resource in Kentucky, 
Hidden within the hills is enough coal to 
furnish fuel for the country for 2,000 years. 
Two t measures affecting coal were 
passed during the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. One provided that coal 
royalties should be treated as capital gains 
and the other increased the exemption for 
depietion from 5 percent to 10 percent. 

New markets for coal are badly needed to 
overcome the present critical situation in the 
coal fields. 

The mine safety bill, long debated, was 
passed at the close of the session. 

GRASS SAVES LAND 


A proposed amendment to the Revenue Act 
would have been utterly destructive not only 
to blood-stock farms in Kentucky, but to all 
the grasslands of America. No nation has 
ever fallen except for the destruction of 
either the freedom of the soil or the fertility 
of the soil. 

The grass saves the soil. A so-called 
hobby-farm amendment that did not apply 
to hobby farms, but to the most virile farm 
lands in would have made it im- 
possible to have continued b. estab- 
lishments for show cattle, blue-ribbon dairy 
herds, blooded horses or any other type of 
highly improved farming. This was killed on 
reconsideration in the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress after the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had adopted it. 

POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

After the War Between the States, an old 
Confederate veteran said: “The Yankees 
never did beat us. We just wore ourselves 
out whipping them.” 

The Democratic Party has made a record 
that can be defended. The people of Ken- 
tucky are enjoying the greatest prosperity 
that they have known since the Civil War. 
They must hold fast to the gains they have 
made, and not become weary of welldoing. 


Publicity Hand-Out by Federal Agencies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 


frequently pointed out the tremendous 
power wielded by the executive agencies 
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by virtue of the legions of publicity ex- 
perts maintained on their personnel 
rolls. These experts are often carried 
under such designations as information 
officers, and other titles; and as a mat- 
ter of fact, they can be called everything 
from clerks to assistants and other de- 
scriptions which do not actually de- 
scribe their functions. 

The Thursday, June 19, Milwaukee 
Journal contained a very interesting ed- 
itorial with regard to these thousands 
upon thousands of Government work- 
ers and the considerable extravagance 
in which they indulge. 

I send to the desk the text of this edi- 
torial and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WORTHLESS FEDERAL PUBLICITY 


The Federal Housing Administration is- 
sued press release No. 52-6, marked “Re- 
leased for Sunday papers, June 15, 1952,” in 
Washington the other day. 

If it had been an important news item, 
the Journal would have received it the same 
day through its wire services or its Wash- 
ington bureau. But it was so unimportant 
that the FHA didn’t mail it until 8 p. m., 
June 16, a day after its release, and it didn’t 
arrive in Milwaukee until June 18, 3 days 
late. From a news standpoint, it was a 
waste of money and time. 

This bit of news that the FHA thought 
important to send out concerned the resig- 
nation of one E. T. Stearns, director of the 
FHA office in Fort Worth, Tex., and the ap- 
pointment of one O. A. Gasaway as his suc- 
cessor. It had no conceivable interest out- 
side of the Fort Worth region, where local 
reporters would have picked it up anyhow. 
Yet time and taxpayers’ money were used 
to send it out to the Nation’s press—which, 
like the Journal, undoubtedly threw it in 
the wastebasket, - 

If this were a rare thing, it might not be 
important. But it isn’t. Every mail is full 
of just such worthless trivia called news 
releases for which precious tax money is 
squandered. 

The United States Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, for instance, has 
had the Journal on its mailing list since 
1947. Not one of these releases has ever 
been used or has been of value in preparing 
an article. The Journal has written and 
asked to be taken off the mailing list. The 
news releases keep pouring in. 

Obviously there is a place for publicity 
and distribution of information in Govern- 
ment. An informed public depends on it. 
There is value in much of the statistical 
work the Government does, in basic infor- 
mation on good agricultural practices, on 
social-security rights and benefits, and on 
a myriad of other matters. But there should 
be no place for worthless publicity, for 
propagandizing, for loading the mails and 
the payrolls down with waste paper and 
waste-paper producers. . 

Forbes magazine estimated recently that 
it costs the Government $1,500,000 each 
month to pay its publicity workers, $4,000,- 
000 to print what they produce, and $3,500,- 
000 to mail it out. This doesn’t count hun- 
dreds of others engaged in Government pub- 
licity work who are hiding on civil-service 
rolls under such titles as “administrative 
assistant“ and other high-sounding names 
whose salaries and product are impossible 
to trace. 

Section 5-54 of the United States Code 
states that under a law passed by Congress 
on October 22, 1913, “no money appropri- 
ated by any act shall be used for the com- 


pensation of any publicity expert unless spe- 
cifically appropriated for that purpose.” 
That law is being violated continuously by 
subterfuge. 

In 1946 there were 45,000 Federal em- 
ployees engaged full or part time in publicity 
activities—not counting the workers hidden 
under other titles. No current figures are 
available, but increasing mail indicates the 
total is now much higher, 

Millions of dollars are being wasted. 


Highway Bridge at Summit, Del. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “The Canal at Mid-Century,” 
published in the July 2 edition of the 
Journal Every Evening, Wilmington, 
Del., calling for enactment of legisla- 
tion which is pending to authorize a new 
four-lane highway bridge at Summit, 
Del. 

The present Summit bridge, now 
closed for repairs, is gravely jeopardiz- 
ing the whole north-south traffic pat- 
tern along the eastern seaboard. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CANAL AT MD-CENTURY 

Senator FREAR is shocked at the $200,000 
cost, let alone the delay and nuisance to 
the traveling public incident to the rein- 
forcing of Summit Bridge. We don’t like 
it either. Not now but later on, we will 
go further than the Senator in his calling 
for a new high-level fixed bridge at that 
spot. Congress is trying to wind up its busi- 
ness and go home (via Chicago where pos- 
sible). There isn't time to persuade the 
Members to do much more just now than 
to pass Senator FreEar’s bill for a new Summit 
Bridge. 

That bill ought to be passed right away, 
and construction started along with whatever 
minimum repairing of the present bridge 
may be possible in order to get traffic rolling 
again. There is added urgency because of 
the opening of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
only 4 weeks hence. 

If anything is certain in this region today 
it is that a great new volume of cars and 
trucks will be trying to bypass Baltimore 
by using the Delaware and the Chesapeake 
bridges. For the time being the canal bridge 
at St. Georges and possibly the one at Chesa- 
peake City will carry the interstate load. 
But the direct route that some day must 
be a superhighway between the Delaware and 
the Chesapeake will logically cross the canal 
at or near present Summit Bridge. 

Just as soon as the new Congress meets 
will be none too soon for an all-out cam- 
paign for a real job of canal improvement, 
The bad bend at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Bridge must be straightened and the bridge 
relocated with piers safely set back from 
the channel. Additional straightening and 
deepening are needed if shipping is to make 
full use of the waterway. The years 1952 
and 1953 are a time for the C. and D. Canal 
and its crossings to come of age in the trans- 
portation picture of the booming Middle 
Atlantic region of the United States, 
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New Immigration Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record an editorial in 
regard to the new immigration law. The 
editorial was published in the Minne- 
apolis Morning Tribune on June 30. I 
think the editorial is a very good one, 
and it states my position as well as I 
myself could state it. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New IMMIGRATION Law 


When President Truman vetoed the Mc- 
Carran immigration bill last week, we ex- 
pressed doubt that enough votes could be 
mustered in the Senate to override. As it 
turned out, we were wrong. In the show- 
down the bill was repassed in the Senate by 
one more than the required two-thirds vote. 

We overestimated the strength of the small 
group of Senators led by HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, and HERBERT LEHMAN, of New 
York, which had fough; the bill tooth and 
nail. We underestimated the gravitational 
pull of institutionalism in Congress—the 
tendency to rely on and to defend the work 
of regular committees. 

The McCarran bill and its like number in 
the House, the Walter bill, came up through 
regular channels. They were fashioned by 
lawmakers assigned to the task of investigat- 
ing all phases of the immigration problem 
while other Members busied themseves with 
their own tasks. 

The Humphrey-Lehman substitute was a 
hastily put together affair which did not 
bear the stamp of committee approval, 
Asked to make a choice between the two, 
House and Senate Members who could not 
make their own investigations elected to 
place their trust in the regular bill. 

Another factor undoubtedly was the in- 
temperate language used by President Tru- 
man in his veto message and by opponents of 
the bill in debate. Whatever the bill's 
faults—and there were many—it hardly 
merited outbursts such as that of Senator 
Briar Moopy, Democrat, of Michigan, who 
said it would strike a blow for Stalin, or that 
of Senator JoHN Pastore, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, who called it a bill born in bigotry 
and founded on hate. This kind of talk 
merely stiffened the resistance of the bill's 
supporters. 

As a result, we have a law on the books 
which continues the national origins quota 
system based on the immigration pattern 
of 1920. The over-all ceiling on admissions 
is raised by only 308 persons a year. And 
the scope of administrative law—the area 
in which bureaucrats are free to make arbi- 
trary decisions—has been widened. 

Many Members of Congress undoubtedly 
were willing to accept these objectionable 
features of the McCarran bill in the hope of 
saving desirable reforms, The measure is a 
complete redrafting of the Nation’s basic 
immigration and naturalization laws—the 
first since 1798. It would have been un- 
fortunate had this prodigious effort gone to 
waste, as it would have had the Presidential 
veto been sustained. Still, as the New York 
Times has so aptly pointed out, it is dis- 
appointing that Congress elected to reject 
a once-in-a-generation opportunity to estab- 
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lish a really modern and democratic body 
of law. 

Those who feel strongly that this country 
deserves a better immigration law, of course, 
need not give up the fight because of this 
set-back. By its action last week, Congress 
saved the good portions of the McCarran 
bill, It will be up to a future Congress to 
prune out the bad. 


Memorial to a Soldier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS E. GRAHAM 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include a poem entitled “Memorial 
to a Soldier,” by Irene Darnell-Hartwick, 
of Beaver, Pa.: 

MEMORIAL TO A SOLDIER 


This soldier, who lies buried here 
Beneath the grassy sod— 

We know not the plans he held 
Within his youthful heart; 

We know not the dreams he dreamed, 
Nor can we ever know; 

Nor all the love he cherished 

For those he held so dear. 


We only know that now he lies 
So silently and at rest; 

We sigh, and softly pray 

That his life may still be blest. 


Too young to die—too young. 

To him the world was full of shine, 
Of keen delights and romance sweet. 
We wonder if in God’s own time 

Full measure may be his again 

Of all sweet pleasure life can give 

Of home and work and visions rare. 


But now the shadows play upon his grave; 
And flowers are there, and the flag he loved— 
The flag for which he gave his life 
So that the honor within its folds 
Be held secure and undefiled. 
So we salute him on this day, 
In humbleness and with prayer. 
And may God grant that his young life 
Was given not in vain—not in vain. 
—Irene Darnell-Hartwick, 


BEAVER, PA. 


Col. Francis S. Gabreski 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following address pre- 
pared by me for the homecoming cele- 
bration for Col. Francis S. Gabreski, at 
Oil City, Pa., July 3, 1952; 

This is a great day for Oil City. 

Frank Gabreski, one of our boys, has come 
home aggin, and more than ever a hero. 

Of course we are used to thinking of 
Frank as a hero, He was a hero in World 
War II. And he has proved his mettle again 
in Korea. He'll go on proving his mettle, 


I think by now all of us are convinced that 
there’s nothing Frank can’t do. We expect 
the best from him, and wish the best for him. 
And whatever he does, we are behind him— 
100 percent. 

We have gathered today to honor Frank 
Gabreski, but actually he brings honor to us. 
He was born in Oil City and grew up here. 
Most of us have known him all his life. 
What he did in World War II made us mighty 
proud of him; and we were mighty happy to 
have him back with us, even for a little 
while. Now we are even prouder to welcome 
him home from Korea. And we hope he 
will stay with us just as long as he can, 
visiting his mother and father and being 
with friends. 

We know Frank so well, and think so 
much of him, that maybe we don’t all know 
how much of a hero he really is. In the 
early days of our Republic, when we were 
struggling for liberty, two officers from Po- 
land came to heip in our war for independ- 
ence. Gen. Casimir Pulaski gave his life in 
the struggle for American freedom, and 
is buried in American soil. Col. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko was General Washington's adju- 
tant, and when the war was over, Congress, 
in appreciation, voted him the rank of gen- 
eral. And it is my sincere hope that when 
we welcome Frank home again, it will be as 
General Gabreski. 

Prank Gabreski is a hero after the order 
of Pulaski and Kosciusko. They fought for 
the freedom of the United States, and he 
has fought in two wars to help preserve 
the freedom they helped to win. We can 
be sure that his name, like theirs, will be 
recorded in the history books our children 
will study in the schools. I think that well 
as we know him, we might all know a little 
more about him. And I trust Colonel 
Gabreski won't mind too much if I tell 
you something about his distinguished rec- 
ord. He won't tell you himself, and I had 
to get my information from the Air Force. 

Those of us who remember him while he 
was in high school sort of lost sight of him 
for a while. We knew he had gone to the 
University of Notre Dame, out at South Bend, 
Ind., to play football and to study medicine, 
and we heard he had left college to enlist 
as an aviation cadet in the old Army Air 
Corps. That was in July 1940, just about 
10 months after Hitler’s Luftwaffe had at- 
tacked Poland. Frank must have heard his 
parents tell a good deal about Warsaw, and 
he loved Poland. But he loved the United 
States and freedom, too, and he was pre- 

himself to serve his country if the 
war should involve the United States. It 
did, and Lieutenant Gabreski was right in 
the thick of things from the moment war 
began. He was stationed at Wheeler Field, 
Hawaii, when the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor. 

Frank was ordered back to the United 
States in October 1942, and was sent to Eng- 
land for assignment to the Three Hundred 
and Fifteenth Polish Spitfire Squadron of 
the Royal Air Force. I imagine it must have 
made him very proud to be with those young 
pilots of Polish birth, speaking their lan- 
guage, and fighting with them against a 
common enemy. Remember, we hadn't sent 
a United States Air Force to England at that 
time. So while with the RAF and the Polish 
Squadron, Frank flew 13 combat missions 
over Germany and became proficient in 
flying the Spitfire and in aerial tactics. 

In February 1943 Frank was transferred 
back to our Air Force and assigned to the 
Fifty-sixth Fighter Group of the Eighth Air 
Force. Then he began to rise in the Air 
Force. He was not just a good pilot and a 
good officer. He had those qualities that set 
him off from many other good pilots and 
good officers. He was made executive officer 
of this group, then operations officer, then 
deputy commander, and finally squadron 
commander, During a year and a half with 
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this group he flew 153 combat missions in 
P-47 Thunderbolts and built a record that 
earned him high praise from his command- 
ing officer. The official Air Force records 
show that his commanding officer described 
him as “very aggressive” in combat and “a 
most outstanding tactician and savage 
fighter.” 

One day in November 1943 on a bomber- 
escort mission near Oldenburg, Germany, a 
large number of Messerschmitt 110’s, pro- 
tected by a top cover of single-engine fight- 
ers, formed to fire rockets into the bomber 
formation Major Gabreski’s squadron was 
escorting. Major Gabreski led in his out- 
numbered flight so daringly that the Ger- 
man rocket planes were dispersed. Singling 
out the leading ME-110, Gabreski opened 
fire from dead astern. Smoke poured from 
the German’s engine, and parts of the Ger- 
man plane began to fall off. Major Ga- 
breski was closing so swiftly that scon he 
was flying through debris. He dived to 
avoid a collision, but smoke and burnt frag- 
ments of the enemy plane entered his cock- 
pit through tre heater vent. The enemy 
plane itself skimmed the top of his canopy 
before it went down. 

With the leading edge of his right wing 
crushed, and his left wing torn, Gabreski 
climbed back to guard the bombers. 
Spotting another ME-110 trying to get into 
attack position, he dived on it, firing from 
600 yards. The enemy aircraft plummeted 
to the ground. 

His brave deeds of that day won him the 
Distinguished Service Cross. But he de- 
stroyed many more than those two planes. 
On July 5, 1944, when he shot down his 
twenty-eighth plane, he became the highest- 
scoring pilot in the Air Force—a record he 
still holds. But his World War II total is 
better than that. He destroyed three more 
German planes on the ground. 

Fifteen days later, almost a year after his 
first victory, Lieutenant Colonel Gabreski 
went on what was to be his final mission 
before coming home, leading his squadron 
against a German airfield near Coblenz. 
Strafing the parked planes at zero altitude 
he suddenly felt his plane lurch as the pro- 
peller touched a slight mound in a field. 
The prop bent; he could not escape. Yet to 
climb directly above the airfield to sufficient 
altitude for bailing out would invite a 
murderous barrage from the antiaircraft 
gunners on the field. There was no alterna- 
tive but to crash land, so he set his plane 
down at the edge of the airfield and fied. He 
evaded capture for 5 days, but finally, weak 
from hunger and exposure, he was appre- 
hended by some German farmers as he hid 
in a bush. His homecoming was postponed 
almost a year. 

That year was spent in Stalag Luft 1, near 
Barth, Germany. Frank was liberated just 
before VE-day and returned to the United 
States for assignment to Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, in Ohio, as a test pilot. In 
September 1946 he asked for relief from 
active duty. I think he thought he would 
like civilian life, or at least he wanted to 
try it. But he was too valuable to the Air 
Force to remain a civilian. Flying had gotten 
into his blood and the Air Force wanted him 
back. He stayed out less than a year. Now, 
I imagine, he is in to stay. 

When Colonel Gabreski returned to active 
duty the Air Force made him commander of 
the Fifty-fifth Fighter Squadron at Shaw 
Air Force Base, Sumter, S. C.; but the Air 
Force had still other plans for Frank Gab- 
reski. Leaders are born, and Frank is a born 
leader; but leaders also have to be trained, 
and given experience. Frank is high on the 
list of leaders the Air Force is moving logi- 
cally up the career ladder, and preparing for 
future responsibilities. In September 1947 
the Air Force sent him to Columbia Univer- 
sity to begin a 4-year course in Russian his- 
tory and geography and language, He was 
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there in June 1950 when the Russian-abetted 
Communists of North Korea started another 
war. Frank Gabreski packed away his books 
and climbed back into a plane. 

Over in Korea Colonel Gabreski has served 
with the same distinction he served with in 
Europe during World War II. But there has 
been a happier ending to this tour of duty. 
After he had flown his required 100 missions, 
and shot down 5 Russian-built MIG-15’s, 
Frank has come home again. We are grateful 
he was spared imprisonment. We rejoice 
with his parents, his wife, and his children 
in his good health. And we enjoy with Frank 
the little joke he played on the Russians by 
shooting down his fifth Russian plane, and 
thus reaching “ace” status, on April Fool's 
Day this year. 

Frank Gabreski holds many awards and 
decorations. I am told by the Air Force that 
in addition to the Air Medal, with three clus- 
ters, and the Distiguished Service Cross, he 
holds the Silver Star with one oak leaf 
cluster—which is the same as a second Sil- 
ver Star; the Distinguished Flying Cross with 
nine clusters, and the Bronze Star. His for- 
eign decorations include the French Medal of 
the Legion d’Honneur and the Croix de 
Guerre with palm, and the Polish Cross of 
Valor. These are honors he has richly 
earned. These are honors we share with him 
because Frank Gabreski is our boy—and 
world famous as he is, we are going to con- 
tinue thinking of him as an Oil City product. 

But in praising this one Oil City boy, I 
want to pay tribute to the hundreds of other 
boys, yes, and girls too, from our town who 
served in the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
and the Marines during World War I. and 
the others who are serving right now in 
Korea. Not all of them have come home, 
hale and hearty and uninjured, as Frank 
Gabreski did. Some of them still lie in for- 
eign graves. But all of them have made a 
contribution to freedom and the cause of 
democracy. 

Frank Gabreski can tell you more about 
war than I can; and he knows better than 
the rest of us what is happening right now 
in Korea. But neither he nor any other 
American can tell you what may happen, 
Only the leaders in the Kremlin know that. 
And they are not telling us. Without know- 
ing what their plans are, all we can do is to 
make ourselves strong. We hope we are 
making ourselves so strong the Russians 
won't dare attack us, for fear of the punish- 
ment we would give them in return. We 
know we must make ourselves so strong that 
if they do attack, we will win a decisive vic- 
tory and win it quickly. And to make our- 
selves that strong, we must make sacrifices 
now—give of our time, give our services, pay 
our taxes, buy bonds; and otherwise support 
the Government in building up our Armed 
Forces. 

I think it’s a good thing for our Armed 
Forces that Frank Gabreski has come home 
for new duties. I understand he is being 
given an important assignment with the air 
inspector's office, where his training, his expe- 
rience, and his knowledge of aircraft will be 
put to excellent use in developing in other 
pilots the skills he has himself so fully 
demonstrated. 

And I know that whatever happens, Frank 
Gabreski is going to be ready. Long as his 
years of service to his country have been, 
he is young and has many more years of 
service ahead. In those years he may not get 
back to Oil City as often as we would like 
to have him here. But we know, that miss 
him though we will, he will be performing 
@ great service. Frank Gabreski is one of 
our United States heroes, but like Pulaski 
and Kosciusko, his name and his fame belong 
to the free world. 

Our wish for Colonel Frank and his family 
is good health, happiness, success, and all 
the good things in life over the years ahead, 


How Congressman Hays of Ohio Voted 
on Important Legislation, Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, First Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including, under permission to extend 
my remarks, an explanation of some of 
the more important bills to come before 
the Eighty-second Congress and my 
stand on them. 

FIRST SESSION 


The first is the amendment to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act to permit 
the Secretary of Agriculture to increase 
the acreage allotment for peanuts. This 
bill cost the taxpayers $16,000,000 last 
year as a subsidy to peanut growers. 
On March 7, 1951, I voted against this 
amendment. 

Another important piece of legislation 
was the school aid in defense areas bill, 
to authorize Federal aid in provision of 
education and educational facilities in 
critical defense housing areas. It was 
passed under suspension of the rules. I 
voted for this bill—October 15, 1951. 

The Railroad Retirement Act amend- 
ments provide greater retirement and 
survivor benefits for persons covered by 
the law. I voted yes“ October 19, 
1951. 

The Simpson amendment to the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act directed 
the Tariff Commission to determine 
minimum tariff rates for protection of 
United States industries, and required 
that if tariffs are lowered below that 
point, or if already lower are not raised 
to the minimum, full information shall 
be filed with Congress. This would pro- 
tect the pottery and glass industries to 
some extent. I voted for this amend- 
ment but against the bill, because I be- 
lieved that even with the amendment it 
was not in the best interests of the pot- 
tery and glass industries—February 7, 
1951. 

The India emergency assistance bill 
authorized a loan to India of $190,000,000 
to purchase American food, grains, re- 
payment to be made in certain strategic 
materials. I voted yes“ May 24, 1951. 

The Friendship Declaration was a 
concurrent resolution of Congress, re- 
affirming the friendship of the American 
people for all the peoples of the world, 
including the people of the Soviet Union. 
I voted yes! June 26, 1951. 

On the concurrent resolution express- 
ing the indignation of Congress at the 
arrest and conviction of William N. Oatis 
by the Czechoslovakian Government, and 
the sense of Congress that trade rela- 
tions with that country be severed until 
he is freed, I voted yes“ August 14, 
1951. 

On the bill to increase by $1,000,000,- 
000 the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank and to extend the life of 
the bank 5 years to June 30, 1958, I voted 
“Yes.” I supported this bill because the 
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bank has made money, and I believe it 
is sound business to lend money rather 
than to give somuch away. Ninety-nine 
and one-half percent of all loans made by 
this bank have been repaid. It has 
shown a net profit of several hundred 
million dollars—September 25, 1951. 

The Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 
1951 provided for issuance of $10,000 in- 
surance policies without charge to all 
men in the service, to be paid to the 
beneficiary designated by them. I voted 
“yes”—January 24, 1951. 

The naval construction bill authorized 
construction of 500,000 tons of modern 
naval vessels—including a 57,000-ton 
aircraft carrier and modernization of 
1,000,000 tons of existing vessels. I 
voted “yes”—January 17, 1951. 

The bill to increase certain disability 
pensions to $120 a month was passed over 
the President’s veto. I voted for the 
bill—August 17, 1951. 

The veterans’ automobile bill was also 
passed over a veto. I voted for the bill 
and to override the veto—November 20, 
1951. 

On the postal employees’ pay raise bill 
I voted yes! November 19, 1951. 

The Andresen amendment to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1951, to extend 
import controls on certain commodities 
and to prohibit any imports which would 
hurt domestic production was very 
beneficial to the dairy industry, and I 
voted for it—July 20, 1951. 

The Renegotiation Act established a 
5-member board to renegotiate defense 
contracts originally awarded on a nego- 
tiated basis, involving more than $100,- 
000 each per year. I voted “yes”—Jan- 
uary 23, 1951. 

The Submerged Lands Act was the 
infamous tidelands bill, to give to cer- 
tain coastal States the offshore oil lands, 
rather than to divide the revenues 
among the States, as proposed, for the 
benefit of the schools of the United 
States. I voted against it—July 27, 
1951. 

The Revenue Act of 1951 was the bill 
to increase taxes. On June 22, 1951, I 
voted for a motion to recommit, which 
in effect would have killed the bill, and 
against the bill. The motion failed 171 
to 220 and the bill was passed 233 to 160. 
On October 16 and again on October 19 
I voted against the first and second con- 
ference reports which came from the 
Senate. In effect, I voted against the tax 
increase on four different occasions, 


International Road Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. DEMPSEY 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best examples of cooperation be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and private enterprise as a means 
of promoting better international rela- 
tions at a minimum cost to the United 
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States taxpayer is evidenced in the 
work that the International Road Fed- 
eration has just completed for the Tech- 
nical Cooperation Administration. 

On July 1, 1951, the International 
Road Federation contracted with TCA 
to undertake these projects: 

First. Survey and determine technical 
highway assistance required in 25 coun- 
tries of the world. 

Second. Establish and conduct pilot 
schools for operators and mechanics of 
farm and roadbuilding equipment. 

Third. Administer a fellowship pro- 
gram for foreign students studying high- 
way engineering in the United States. 

For this work, TCA authorized a grant 
of $85,000.09. 

The contract between TCA and the 
International Road Federation has been 
concluded with the fellowship students 
completing a three-month tour and ob- 
servation of equipment plants and high- 
way construction methods in several of 
the States. 

With fulfillment of the contract, the 
Federation spent $56,810 of TCA funds. 
Some $28,000 of the $85,000 allocation 
for the project has been turned back to 
the Government. 

As its share in executing the coopera- 
tive agreement, the federation contrib- 
uted $83,235. The total cost of the 
goodwill venture is $140,046.65, and the 
United States share of it is 40 percent, 
@ remarkable situation in these days 
when it is routine or taken for granted 
that the United States always pays the 
higher percentage. 

International Road Federation is 
sponsored by private industry. It is a 
service organization for national good 
roads associations in some 35 countries, 
The federation believes that better 
living comes from better roads, and once 
the nationals of any country are 
awakened to the economic and social im- 
portance of highways, they will find the 
necessary means to finance and con- 
struct their own highways. 

Proof of this belief is evident in Peru 
which recently hired, at their own ex- 
pense, an American highway consultant; 
in Guayaquil, Ecuador, which employs 
an American engineer and mechanic en- 
tirely at their own expense; and in Mexi- 
co, where the Mexican good roads asso- 
ciation developed a farm-to-market road 
program, which in the last 3 years has 
added 3,000 kilometers of highways in 
that country under one of the most 
unique financing plans ever devised. 

Eight Mexican automobile assembly 
plants and four tire manufacturing 
plants voluntarily agreed to pay a higher 
tax on their production to help pay for 
feeder road development. The addi- 
tional tax revenue is given to the rural 
roads committee of the Mexican good 
roads association as industry’s contribu- 
tion, which amounted to approximately 
25,000,000 pesos in 1951. The Federal 
Government is pledged to make a grant 
to the committee equal to industry’s 
contribution. 

With these funds the committee nego- 
tiates agreements with States and local 
authorities for construction of road proj- 
ects. The committee provides one-third 
of the cost of an approved project, the 


State another third, and local authorities 
and private and business interest, to 
benefit from the road, the last third. 

With this introducetion to the work of 
the federation, I shall review in more 
detail its efforts on behalf of TCA. 
Utilizing the services of its associates 
throughout the world, the Federation 
developed a well-defined technical assist- 
ance program at a minimum cost and in 
an expeditious manner. 

The pilot schools were conducted in 
Mexico and Bolivia to ascertain cost data 
and required instructional procedure for 
permanent schools. In Bolivia, interest 
in the school ran so high that every day 
some forty to fifty Bolivians, other than 
those enrolled in the course, showed up 
for training on highways where field 
demonstrations were held. 

Mexico has already completed a plan 


for a permanent school as a result of the 


pilot project. This school would gradu- 
ate 1,200 students a year. Many of these 
students will be used as instructors in 
other parts of the country, and all of 
them will be qualified to operate and 
maintain farm equipment as well as 
road-building machinery. 

Because the practice of returning 
funds to the United States Treasury is so 
unusual, I believe it highly desirable to 
note the results obtainable in this. case 
where government and private enterprise 
cooperated economically in the promo- 
tion and development of better interna- 
tional relations, 


To Promote the General Welfare—A 
Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-second Congress is approaching 
the end of its sessions and this seems 
an appropriate time to report to my 
constituents on my service. 


Our Outmoded Highway System 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include an article from the July issue of 
Nation’s Business, entitled “Modern Cars 
Ride Ancient Roads,” by Tris Coffin. 
This is an able presentation of one of 
the major problems confronting our 
nation today: 

MODERN Cars RIDE ANCIENT ROADS 
(By Tris Coffin) 

A heavy stream of traffic into a 

Midwest industrial center on a gloomy, rain- 
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swept morning. Refrigerated trucks with 
frozen foods from California, orange school 
busses, cars crowded with factory workers, 
cattle trucks bound for the stockyards were 
a part of the endless caravan. 

Suddenly, with an enguished squeak of 
brakes, the procession halted. Down the 
line a car slid on a slick surface. A truck 
swerved to avoid hitting it and spraddled 
the highway, its front wheels sunk into the 
road's soft shoulder. 

Horns honked impatiently. Heads poked 
out of windows. In a moment, the siren of 
a State police car howled across the summer 
green countryside. 

A State trooper gloomily surveyed the scene 
and commented, “It’s that low spot again! 
Everytime it rains, someone skids and we 
get a traffic tie-up.” 

“Why did you build a road with a low 
spot?” demanded an irritated motorist, 

The trooper shook his head. “It wasn’t 
built that way. This was a good road 15 
years ago when it was laid. But they never 
expected this kind of traffic. The road is 
sinking into the clay. Too much traffic.” 

A uniformed fgure stepped briskly from 
the cab of a halted truck and introduced 
himself to the cop, “I’m Major Duncan of 
the Air Force, and I rode along to make sure 
this top priority load gets to the jet plant 
up the road on time. Washington called 
yesterday for a rush order of plane parts, 
We've been driving all night. How can we 
get to the plant by 9 o'clock?” 

“You can't,” the trooper said. “The 9 
o'clock shift won't get started anyway. Half 
the men in these cars (he waved at the 
gathering line of impatient traffic) work at 
the jet plant. They tell me 85 percent of 
the fellows at the factory come to work in 
cars, and around 70 percent of the supplies 
are trucked in.“ 

This incident was but a twitch in the 
frightful paralysis striking America’s main 
arteries, her highway system. The plain fact 
is that two-thirds of our roads, streets and 
highways are dangerous and unsafe. The 
cost of a successful operation on these ar- 
teries of American life is a staggering 
$85,500,000,000 or $5,700,000,000 a year for 15 
years. This is the estimate of the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. Roads are slipping 
s0 rapidly a 1947 estimate of $4,300,000,000 
a year had to be revised radically upward last 
year. The increase also covers the rising cost 
of construction, 

The uneven race against time and destruc- 
tion is revealed on the Federal-aid system, 
the main network of highways. Last year 
40,000 miles (of the 664,464 total) fell below 
the lowest toleration standards. Of these 
23,000 miles were modernized. This was a 
net loss of 17,000 miles. The upkeep and 
replacement program for highways is 10 
years behind schedule. 

A damning and specific diagnosis is a cold, 
factual study of America’s defense highway 
needs. What do we need to move military 
traffic switly across the Nation and handle 
the bare essential civilian-industrial traffic 
in a crisis? 

The Defense Department and Bureau of 
Public Roads carefully selected a small seg- 
ment of through highways (7.3 percent of 
the total) as the “National System of Inter- 
state Highways.” It connects all the largest 
cities and key industrial centers. A study of 
bedrock needs revealed that almost 35,000 
miles of the 37,800 miles of our main artery 
need surgery. Of them 24 miles do not even 
have a hard surface. 

The fault is that America is growing so 
rapidly. Our highways, built for the model 
T Ford, the touring car with the side cur- 
tains that snapped on, and the light pickup 
truck, are as outmoded as these museum 
pieces. No one dreamed in the '20’s, when 
most of our roads were designed and built, 
of the magnitude of today's traffic. It sounds 
fantastic in review. 
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Traffic volume jumped from 45,000,000,000 
to 85,000,000,000 .vehicle miles in 3 years, 
1920 to 1923. Today, the figure is up to 
500,000,000,000 vehicle miles or half a trillion, 
The research director for the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads remarked the other day that traffic 
may double in another 18 years. 

On the roads today are 52,000,000 passen- 
ger cars, trucks and busses, or more than 
forecast for 1960. The number of trucks on 
the road has doubled since Pearl Harbor. 
Weights of loaded trucks have trebled in 
three decades. Roads, even those built by 
modern standards, are becoming obsolete 
before they are finished. An example is 
the great Shirley Highway, a four-lane ex- 
pressway sweeping south from Washington 
for 20 miles. The north portion—opened 
first—was g a traffic volume greater 
than its intended capacity even before the 
southbound side was finished. 

The invention and successful road test 
of the horseless carriage in 1893 by Charles 
E. Duryea started a transport revolution that 
is still going on. In only 32 years from the 
day this first auto sputtered and exploded 
with violent jerks, 20,000,000 motor vehicles 
were registered, 

The automobile found a rugged, growing 
nation with 2,000,000 miles of roads outside 
of cities and towns. Today’s total is 3,003,- 
000. Only 100,000 miles then had all-weather 
surfaces compared to 1,617,000 now. 

A great era of road building began in the 
20s with the slogan, “Out of the Mud.” 
School children gave pennies to help build 
the Lincoln Highway. Motor club members 
pitched in and patched holes in the road. 
The National Grange put pressure on State 
legislatures to liberate the farmer by build- 
ing highways. The railroads joined the 
campaign. 

The biggest boost was an act of Congress 
in 1916, the Federal aid program which put 
concrete and asphalt on the main, cross- 
country roads. The States select the roads 
and kinds of improvement, meeting Federal 
standards. Uncle Sam matches the States 
dollar for dollar. 

In 1921, to keep funds from being dissi- 
pated on small back roads favored by local 
politicians, Congress laid down some rules. 
Federal-aid funds could be spent only on a 
system of main interstate and intercounty 
highways selected by the States. The Fed- 
eral-aid roads were limited to seven percent 
of the total mileage. Since then, the pro- 
gram has been liberalized to include a 
secondary program, 

Today, the Federal-aid system is America’s 
transport arteries. It stretches 664,464 miles 
and carries 86 percent of all traffic. Any 
sickness in this system affects the whole 
body of America, 

A penetrating study by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation concluded, “Highway 
transport is a necessary and vital part of 
the economic and social structure, and any 
major impairment of its efficient operation 
would result in direct financial loss, reduced 
services and social retardment.” 

One of every seven pay checks goes to 
the 9,000,000 employed in making, distrib- 
uting, servicing and operating motor ve- 
hicles. Ninety-two percent of cars are used 
every week for work, shopping or both, 
Almost a quarter of our public school kids 
come and go in the familiar orange busses, 
Some 6,000 cities and towns rely entirely on 
the roads. The highways and streets carry 
us to movies, ball games, sightseeing trips 
to the Capitol or Yellowstone Park, to the 
seashore or lake, and to visit friends. 

Our way of life is decided by the kind of 
roads we have. New York City with its 
narrow, congested streets has 2.3 families 
per passenger car while Los Angeles with 
wide, easily traveled streets has 0.9. The 
farmer finds it so easy to go into town, he 
no longer keeps a flour barrel and pantry 
shelves loaded with home-canned food. 


Last year when heavy snows clogged country 
roads for 36 hours, farmers ran out of food. 

The highways are taking families out of 
the cities by the millions into the suburbs 
where they can have gardens. The depend- 
ency of the suburbanite on his car is shown 
dramatically in Washington. Eighty-five 
percent of all shopping trips by those living 
more than 6 miles from downtown, in and 
beyond the ring of mammoth new housing 
developments, is by car. 

Most of the food on your table came to 
market in a truck. 

Besides, 90 percent of all household goods 
came via the roads to the store where you 
purchased it. 

The big trucks have revolutionized indus- 
try, brought the treasures of American farm 
and factory closer to you. 

In short, we depend on the highways for 
food, livelihood, trade, recreation, and de- 
fense, and already have invested $50,000,000,- 
000 in them. Yet, these arteries of American 
life are falling apart from neglect. The big- 
gest need is, as the engineers call it, “added 
capacity.” 

A spade-calling diagnosis by the Defense 
Department, Bureau of Public Roads and 
Automotive Safety Foundation says, The 
greatest problem is lack of room for vehicles 
to travel safely and at reasonable speeds on 
principal highways and main streets of the 
larger cities.” 

Our highways are chiefly two-lane and 
follow winding wagon trails that pursue the 
land contours up and down. The bridges 
are too narrow and the road shoulders non- 
existent or a thin band. The hard surfaces 
are as patched and scarred today as a 
farmer's old overalls. This kind of road 
can handle fewer than 300 vehicles an hour 
at speeds up to 50 miles an hour. Any more 
traffic and the result is accidents, temper- 
straining traffic jams, and cracked and pitted 
pavements. 

This same road with its curves straight- 
ened, its grades leveled, its lanes widened, 
and its surface strengthened can hold 700 
vehicles an hour, It is a fact that the stream 
of smoothly flowing cars, trucks and busses 
can automatically be increased by broaden- 
ing the lanes. 

For example, a modern two-lane road with 
each lane 10 feet wide can handle 4,800 
vehicles a day. Add 2 feet to each lane 
and the capacity goes up by 1,400 vehicles. 
A three-lane drive can carry from half to 
two-thirds more traffic. (Engineers turn 
thumbs down on three lanes, because the 
middle passing lane is a gamble. A three- 
lane road carrying more than 9,000 vehicles 
a day breeds nearly three times the accidents 
of four lanes. The four-lane divided high- 
way has but one seventh the accidents of 
three lanes.) 

The President's report to Congress on 
“Highway Needs of the National Defense” 
spelled out the size of the job of widening 
traffic lanes in its examination of the na- 
tional system of interstate highways, the 
37.800 miles of most importance to the 
Nation. (Twenty percent of all traffic flows 
through this system.) 

The engineers found that lanes 12 feet 
wide are the minimum width for freight 
trucks to pass one another safely. These 
trucks are eight feet wide. Eleven foot 
widths are tolerable only when the traffic is 
is less than 300 vehicles an hour. 

Yet, more than 55 percent of the total 
mileage on this key road system running 
across the Nation is two lanes of less than 11 
feet. On 600 miles of this narrow mileage, 
the traffic count was more than 800 an hour, 
The emergency prescription of the “high- 
way doctors” was: “widen 9,250 miles of 
rural two lanes to 24 feet, convert 875 miles 
of two lanes and 1,350 miles of three and 
four lanes into four-lane divided highways, 
and widen 450 miles of divided highways.” 
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More than half the city streets carrying 
through highway traffic on this main artery 
were too narrow, even by the standards for 
rural roads. City streets should be broader 
because of parking. 

Other dangerous weaknesses of our roads 
today are: 

Shoulders: So that the driver can turn 
out to avoid a collision, fix a tire or make 
repairs, shoulders eight feed wide are needed 
for an extra emergency lane. More than 71 
percent of the nonurban miles on the key 
defense roadway do not have shoulders that 
wide. In fact, more than a fourth of this 
mileage have shoulders less than four feet. 

Condition of surfaces: The heavy traffic 
jarring over the roads has torn up and out- 
moded highways built even 15 years ago. In 
the road-building 2078, only a few trucks 
weighed more than 20,000 pounds. There 
were no combination truck-trailers or trac- 
tor-semitrailers. But by 1949 the average 
loaded weight was up to 36,000 pounds. 

Today, loaded three unit combines weigh 
up to 70,000 pounds. These weights bend 
the surface. When the pavement presses 
down, water pumping out below pushes sand 
and gravel with it. The result is a rut or 
chuckhole. 

Unhappily, a large percentage of our main 
highways do not have the deep base or sturdy 
surface for today's traffic load. The engineers 
figure a bituminous concrete highway over a 
clay subgrade should be from 22 to 27 inches 
thick. An extra 4 to 6 inches of sand is 
needed for roads built on poor soil. The 
modern road, too, should be able to support 
an 18,000-pound axle load. 

A study of the condition of the roads on 
the major cross-country network showed that 
57 percent would wear out in 10 years. This 
was broken down—52 percent of the high- 
type pavement such as we have on most high- 
ways, 85 percent of the low-cost bituminous 
surfaces, and 93 percent of the gravel or stone 
surfaces would be destroyed in this decade. 

Another eye-opening point is that the 
average mile of rural highway on the defense 
chain has a surface laid as long ago as 1937 
and a roadway improved for alignment and 
grade back in 1932. 

Curves: Longer cars and trucks and higher 
speeds demand long, easily maneuvered ` 
curves. At today’s high speeds, the Bureau 
of Roads recommends a three-degree curve, 
which has a radius of about 1,900 feet. A 
car traveling at 70 miles an hour can get 
around a 3-degree curve safely. Yet on 
mountainous sections of our main highways 
curves sharper than 11 degrees twist the 
road more than once a mile. 

There are curves sharper than desirable 
every 2 miles across the system, flatlands, 
mountains and all. A real killer is a 15- 
degree curve on U. S. Route 31 in Tennessee, 
Within a matter of weeks, three motorists 
were killed. The tortuous, winding stretch 
of U S 66 through the Arizona mountains 
is another example of too extreme curves 
occurring too frequently. 

Grades: Most of them on our roads are 
too high and clog traffic. A loaded truck will 
grind up the hill at 20 miles an hour on three 
percent grades and block traffic for miles. 
A maximum standard for grades signed and 
sealed by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials is 5 percent preferable, and 6 per- 
cent tne absolute maximum. There were 
668 grades steeper than the maximum on the 
national system of interstate highways at 
the last survey. 

Two grades are real humdingers familiar 
to motorists in the eastern United States. 
One on route 40 at Old Washington, Ohio, 
averages more than 10 percent for a third of 
& mile. The road is narrow and two lanes. 
The other on route 70 in Marion, N. C. 
averages 11 percent. 

Stopping Sight Distance: This is the dis- 
tance needed to stop a car before it hits a 
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hole or object lying on the pavement. At 
50 miles an hour, 350 feet are needed; 60 
mph, 475 feet, and 70 mph, 600 feet. Seven 
percent of the defense highway is checked 
as minus. In most of the 21,028 unsafe sec- 
tions major surgery was called for—altering 
the alignment or profile of the road to flatten 
out obstructing curves. 

Passing Sight Distance: A clear sight dis- 
tance of 1,500 feet ahead at regular intervals 
(every 6,000 feet) is a must for safe traffic. 
One fourth of the entire rural mileage on the 
NSIH was unsafe on this score. 

Bridges: Despite a few magnificent spans 
across rivers and bays, we are just one step 
ahead of the nostalgic antique, the old cov- 
ered bridge. Most of our bridges today are 
too narrow, without enough vertical clear- 
ance, or too weak. eers recommend 
that bridges on well traveled highways be 
strong enough to stand frequent crossings 
by a 20-ton trailer truck coupled to a semi- 
trailer, or a gross load of 72,000 pounds. Of 
the 10,050 bridges on the defense network's 
rural sections, only 483 passed the test. Sur- 
prisingly, 1,245 were wooden, and a fifth of 
these were not designed to hold 15 tons. 

A study by the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion in Virginia found 143 of the 670 bridges 
and grade separations below minimum re- 
quirements for safe, efficient operation of mo- 
tor vehicles.” In Ohio, 22 percent of the 
bridges were “intolerable.” This means they 
may fall down the next time a heavy load 


passes over. 

Other problems slowing traffic and endan- 
gering life are the crawling pace through 
cities, control of access to the main high- 
ways, unsafe railroad crossings, and lack 
of clearance in tunnels. 

A penetrating study of city streets in Ohio 
and Virginia, two typical States, tells the 
story. In Ohio the city streets added up to 
16 percent of the State's mileage yet carried 
52 percent of the traffic. In that State, 42 
percent of the arterial streets (those connect- 
ing with through highways) were inadequate. 
Almost half the deficient streets were too 
narrow, less than the minimum of 45 feet, 
The cther substandard streets had rutty sur- 
faces. In Virginia, the percentage of bad 
streets was 66. 

In addition, through city streets have so 
many stop signs and lights (two to the mile 
in every city of more than 5,000 population), 
jaywalking and double parking that traffic 
is slowed to 18 miles an hour. The Bureau 
of Roads estimates that street moderniza- 
tion could increase traffic speed to 35 miles 
an hour. In the defense highway route 
alone, this time saving would amount to 
$209,000,000 a year or a cent a minute for 
the drivers. 

In the rural portions of our main highways 
the free flow of traffic is interrupted in dan- 
gerous jerks and slowdowns by cars popping 
out of side roads or pulling out from stands 
and taverns. The Defense Department 
points out, “Control of access is important 
to preserve an effective system. Too much 
direct access and cross traffic creates exces- 
sive congestion and lessens the control of the 
highway for high priority civilian and/or 
military traffic In an emergency.” 

A 4-lane expressway with its intersecting 
traffic completely controlled can handle 
45,000 vehicles a day. Yet only a few express- 
ways control the cross traffic. In Ohio, access 
is controlled on less than 25 miles of key 
routes throughout the entire State. The 
cross-country defense highway needs at least 
118 crossings eliminated. 

The defense system has 21 tunnels, every 
one of them classed as “inadequate.” The 
weakness fs too little clearance up and down, 
across, or both. As an example, the Mitchell 
Point Tunnel on U S 30 in Oregon is so 
narrow and the approaches so winding that 
traffic lights control one-way traffic. Traffic 
is held up on one side, while cars come 
through from the other. The long Bankhead 
Tunnel on U S 90 at Mobile, Ala., has an 


hourly traffic of 1,030 vehicles, but the pave- 
ment is only 21 feet wide and the vertical 
clearance 12 feet. 

All this adds up to a growing traffic paraly- 
sis that stifles trade and growth and 18 killing 
Americans at an appalling rate. 

The cost in human lives of accidents in- 
volving motor vehicles is 37,500 a year, and 
increasing. The AAA counts the dollars and 
cents price paid for accidents at $3,000,000,000 
annually. This is sheer waste. Three- 
fourths of the accidents can be cut out by 
highway improvement. This is the verdict 
of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, a congressional group of such men as 
Senators Roseer Tarr and PAUL DOUGLAS. 

We are paying for this sickness also in gaso- 
line consumption, insurance costs, and busi- 
ness loss. Tests show that motorists get 11 
to 13 miles a gallon on a congested road and 
20 miles to the gallon on a modern express- 
way. Insurance costs rise with the accident 
rate. Housing, factories, and business follow 
good roads and a simple parking space, and 
wither away as the roads deteriorate, 

Thomas MacDonald, Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, warned, “We pay for highways 
whether we have them or not; and we pay 
more if we don't have them than if we do.” 
The joint committee agreed, Federal and 
State investment in good roads makes good 
business.” 

The United States today is face to face with 
the mightiest construction challenge in 
history. 


Indiana State Democratic Convention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
livered the following speech as tempo- 
rary chairman of the Indiana State 
Democratic Convention on June 24, 1952, 
The convention was one of the most 
enthusiastic and optimistic for the suc- 
cess of the party that Indiana Democracy 
has held in a quarter of a century: 


The 1952 State Convention of Indiana 
Democracy will inaugurate the most im- 
portant election campaign in the history of 
Indiana and the Nation. It is a great satis- 
faction to Indiana Democrats to know that 
we are members of not only the oldest con- 
tinuously existing political party in America, 
but it is the oldest political party in the 
world. For 160 years the Democratic Party 
has carried on a constant fight for truly 
representative government because we be- 
Heve in making effective the provisions of 
the Constitution which guarantee fair and 
equal representation to all groups, classes 
and individuals. Since the birth of our 
party in 1792, ft has produced more outstand- 
ing and influential national figures than all 
the other political parties combined. 

Indiana Democracy has always been in the 
forefront in contributing to the success of 
our party nationally. The heart of every 
Hoosier Democrat beats with pride over the 
accomplishments of such great Democrats 
as Tom Marshall, Ralston, McNutt, Van 
Nuys, Minton, Townsend, and Gov. Henry 
Schricker. 


PEACE 


World peace and future security will be 
the paramount issue in the 1952 campaign, 
The remarks which I make today as tem- 
porary chairman of this convention will be 
primarily directed to the young voters of 
Indiana. America’s youth will suffer the 
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penalty throughout the rest of their lives if 
the voters of America revert to reaction and 
isolation in the fall election. Each year 
approximately 2,400,000 young voters go to 
the polls for the first time. About 40,800,000 
voters will exercise their franchise this year 
who were only 15 years old when the 
Republican Party went out of power in 1932. 
This great segment of American voters pos- 
sesses no knowledge of the practical opera- 
tions of a Republican national administra- 
tion. The only opportunity these young 
voters have had to observe the Republican 
Party in power was during the reactionary 
Eightieth Congress of 4 years ago. 

I must recall to the minds of the younger 
voters that after World War I the interna- 
tional issues were similar to the problems 
we are confronted with in 1952. At that time 
the leaders of the Republican Party were 
uncompromising isolationists and reaction- 
aries. Eighty percent of the newspapers and 
magazines of that day supported the Repub- 
lican platform. Radio, television, and even 
the public address system were unheard of, 
Woodrow Wilson and the Democratic Party 
in the election cf 1920, tried to defeat isola- 
tionism and reaction but only a small per- 
centage of the American people received the 
message. The result was a victory for Re- 
publican isolationism and reaction after 
World War I. This act gave the death sen- 
tence to the first international organization 
in history to promote world peace. Had 
the United States followed through with the 
other nations of the world on a peace pro- 
gram in the early 1920’s, Hitler, Mussolini, 
and the Japs could not have built their war 
machines. Their aggressions in the 1930's 
would have been curbed and World War II 
would have been prevented. The youth of 
the 1940’s have paid a great price for the 
Republican isolation victory in 1920. 

If the isolationists succeed next November, 
our Nation will eventually be an island in a 
sea of world communism. If this catas- 
trophe occurs, the American way of life could 
capitulate economically without the drop- 
ping of a bomb. We learned during the 
Republican depression of the early 1930's 
that unemployment, hunger, low farm prices, 
foreclosures, bank failures, and bankruptcies 
gave the Communist agitators a fertile field 
to organize. 

Our Government has waged a constant 
battle to aid and reestablish the war-stricken 
free countries of Europe. The Marshall 
plan, European recovery program, the At- 
lantic Pact, and other phases of our foreign 
policy have succeeded in saving all Western 
Europe from communism. Communism se- 
cured its roots in Russia 43 years ago. Soviet 
propaganda, duplicity and espionage, have 
made great progress since World War I. The 
free democratic countries of the world, 
through the leadership of America, have 
combined against this world menace. Every- 
one knows that this gigantic struggle be- 
tween democracy and communism has and 
will continue to affect the lives and future 
of humanity for years to come. The free 
nations of the world must sacrifice now and 
make preparations to protect freedom against 
Communist tyranny. If we fail, liberty and 
freedom will perish from the earth. 

In 1920, it took 6 days to cross the Atlantic 
by boat. Today commercial airlines accom- 
plish the trip in 12 hours. In the short 
future, Moscow will be but a 5- or 6-hour 
flight from New York. Radio and television 
and the airplane have made all nations on 
the globe next door neighbors. In 1920, 
when the isolationists won the Presidential 
and congressional elections, the ocean was a 
natural barrier. Modern science and inven- 
tion has destroyed geographical protection. 

During the month of April, as chairman of 
the Special Congressional Committee Inves- 
tigating the Katyn Massacre, I had an op- 
portunity to personally observe the remark- 
able progress of the free countries of western 
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Europe. These countries are now sufficiently 
strong to aid other free nations in the fight 
against communism. Great credit must be 
given Generals Eisenhower and Bradley, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Eric Johnston, the late Senator 
Vandenberg, Paul Hoffman, John Foster 
Dulles, and other outstanding Republicans 
who joined with Democratic leaders in sup- 
porting the foreign policy of the United 
States and to save free Europe from the 
clutches of Stalin. 

During this difficult fight against Commu- 
nist aggression throughout the globe, Indi- 
ana's representation in the United States 
Senate was of little aid. The man who the 
Indiana Republican Party nominated for re- 
election to the United States Senate two 
weeks ago, has earned the reputation as being 
the most pronounced isolationist and irre- 
sponsible reactionary in Washington. Among 
the few Republicans who openly fought our 
Government’s efforts to curb the Soviet Rus- 
sian bear from gobbling up all Europe, were 
McCartTHyY, of Wisconsin; Kem, of Missouri; 
WILLIAMS, of Delaware; and JENNER, of In- 
diana. The issue in the senatorial election 
next November will be clear cut in Indiana, 
Our voters have an opportunity to decide 
whether Indiana wishes to join the rest of 
the Nation and avoid the mistakes we made 
after World War I, or accept isolationism and 
allow communism to run rampant through- 
out the world and eventually bring world 
war III to our shores. 

AGRICULTURE 

The newspapers, in reporting the speech 
of the keynoter in the recent Republican 
state convention stated that he sympathized 
with the farmers of Indiana for the treat- 
ment which they had received from the 
Democratic administration. The only 
Hoosier voters that Republican Keynoter 
Bontrager could mislead by that statement 
would be the younger Hoosier voters who 
did not suffer through the last national 
Republican administration. Over one-half 
million farmers went broke during the last 
2 years of the Hoover administration. In 
1932, after 12 years of Republican rule, 
Hoosier farmers were burning corn for fuel. 
Wheat sold for 30 cents, corn 15 cents, and 
beef 2½ cents. Democratic administrations 
brought about today’s farm prosperity 
through the Agriculture Adjustment Act, 
Soil Conservation, Commodity Credit, Crop 
Insurance, Farm Credits, Storage Facilities, 
and other legislation which has helped in- 
crease farm markets and the welfare of the 
farmer generally. Today 75 percent of all 
farmers own their farms. During the last 
year of the Republican administration, 160 
farms were foreclosed every day of the year. 
In 1951, the average of foreclosures has been 
reduced to three a day. 

The Republican reactionaries in Congress 
have fought and opposed either directly or 
indirectly, most of the progressive legisla- 
tion which has been enacted for the benefit 
of the American farmer during the last 17 
Fear s. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 

In 1935, the Democrats set up the REA to 
help bring electricity to the farm. Today 
electricity is served to rural communities in 
46 States. Over half of America’s electrified 
farms are connected to power lines. Today 
over four million American farmers have 
increased farm production on account cf 
electric power. Rural communities have 
benefited because rural electricity creates 
more jobs, more business activity and more 
capital investments. 

In spite of the great advantages of rural 
electricity and the extension of the rural 
telephone system, Republican reactionaries 
in Congress still proclaim that these pro- 
grams have socialistic tendencies. 


LABOR 
Every 4 years the Republican national 


platform sheds crocodile tears regarding the 
welfare of labor. The younger voters of 


Indiana are not familiar with labor's status 
during the days of Harding, Coolidge and 
Hoover. The steel mills, mines and numer- 
ous other factories in those dark days com- 
pelled employees to work 12 hours per day 
and 7 days each week at low wages and poor 
working conditions. Labor organizations 
were hampered and opposed by major indus- 
tries with the help of the Government. 
Sweat shops and child labor were general 
throughout the industrial areas of our coun- 
try. One of the reasons for the great depres- 
sion in the early 1930’s was the fact that low 
wages created an insufficient buying power 
to keep industry, factories and mills in op- 
eration. During the last years of the Re- 
publican administration, over 14 million 
men were unemployed. Young Hoosier vot- 
ers should know that when the Democratic 
Party came into power on March 4, 1933, 
steps were immediately taken by our Con- 
gress and President to improve the lot of 
labor. The Wagner Act was passed by Con- 
gress in 1935 and this, for the first time, gave 
organized labor a Magna Carta, or their first 
Bill of Rights. From that year on, the econ- 
omy of the union and nonunion working 
man and woman in America progressed. 
Wages increased, purchasing power increased, 
business increased, agricultural prosperity 
was revived. Today we have over 63 million 
profitably employed. Our national income 
has risen from 41 billion in 1932 to 275 bil- 
lion dollars in 1951. Never in the history 
of America has the farmer, the laborer, the 
businessman, both large and small, enjoyed 
greater prosperity. The worker's pay rose 
on the average from $17 a week in 1932 to 
$65 a week in 1951. Ten million more Amer- 
ican families own their own homes today 
than in 1932. Twenty million more Ameri- 
cans own automobiles today than in 1932. 
Nevertheless, the air waves are filled with 
speeches from the Republican reactionary 
politicians telling our people that our country 
is on the verge of ruination and socialism. 

American labor should be commended for 
the outstanding success it has made in curb- 
ing communism within its ranks. The Com- 
munist leaders know that the most fertile 
field to expand their propaganda is within 
the labor movement. Communism has 
strived to use American labor for its own 
ends but has failed. Without a labor base, 
it is lost. In supporting free Democratic la- 
bor unions, the Democratic Party has dealt 
a powerful blow against communism. There 
are no labor unions or collective bargaining 
in Russia. Organized labor in the free coun- 
tries of Europe are gradually succeeding in 
purging the Communists from its ranks, 
This victory can be principally attributed to 
the aid union labor in America has been giv- 
ing its colleagues in Europe. 

The reactionary politicians and antilabor 
organizations have been trying to drive a 
wedge between the farmer and union labor. 
They are not succeeding in this propaganda 
because the American farmer learned a les- 
son during the depression. Farm prosperity 
depends on good wages for American labor. 
When millions of consumers are prosperous, 
they can buy and pay good prices for agri- 
cultural products. And vice versa, when the 
farmer is prosperous there is a great market 
for the machinery, textiles, etc. which labor 
produces, 

The only major set-back labor has received 
in 15 years was the enactment of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947. This was passed by the 
Republican Eightieth Congress. President 
‘Truman in vetoing this legislation said that 
it would hamper collective bargaining, create 
industrial chaos and create bitterness be- 
tween management and labor. We have had 
more costly strikes, work stoppages and tie- 
ups under Taft-Hartley than before its 
enactment. The President was 100 percent 
correct in his veto message, 


KOREA 


Two years ago Stalin and his Communist 
Satellites launched the first step for world 
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aggression in South Korea. Our country, 
through the United Nations, decided to halt 
the aggressor. Had the same steps been 
taken in 1933, when Mussolini attacked Ethi- 
opia and when the Japs entered Manchuria, 
the dictators would realize that aggression 
is not profitable and World War II might 
have been prevented. 

Time is runing against Stalin. The Soviet 
Korean experience has been costly and a fail- 
ure. The Communist time chart for world 
aggression has been delayed and we hope 
forever. Curbing aggression in Korea has 
been costly in casualties and money but the 
price is infinitesimal if it prevents world war 
III. The best answer to the Republican poli- 
tician’s inquiry “Why are we fighting in 
Korea?” was made by James Jabara, a Korean 
veteran, to a reporter in Wichita, Kans., when 
he said: “So we don't have to eventually fight 
in Wichita.” 

Korea has taught the Reds a valuable les- 
son and has given us time to arm and prevent 
world war III. Our bold stand in Korea has 
greatly established United Nations prestige 
throughout the world. Korea has proved 
collective security a fact instead of a fiction. 


TAXES 


Everyone wants lower taxes. We have 
learned from bitter experience that paying off 
the obligations of past wars and preparing 
ourselves against future wars cost billions of 
dollars, Unfortunately, reactionary politi- 
cians and newspapers do not print and advise 
the American public that approximately 85 
percent of each Federal tax dollar is paid out 
by our Government under the classification 
of war. Few of these politicians advise the 
American people that each year over $8 billion 
is appropriated for veterans’ benefits and 
services. Over $5 billion is appropriated for 
interest on our national debt. A breakdown 
of the expenditures by our Federal Govern- 
ment under the classification of war is as 
follows: 


Military services 


International security RENIE f) 
Veterans services and benefits._.___... 5 
Interest on the debt 5 — 7 

Total . — 85 


Business and industry should be supporters 
of the Democratic program if increased net 
profits were the political barometer. The 
greatest prosperity in the history of the Re- 
publican administration was 1929. In that 
year after paying taxes, corporations were 
delighted with a 8.4 billion profit. In 1950, 
after paying taxes, corporations enjoyed a net 
profit of 22.8 billion. In the two terms under 
President Truman, the American people will 
have had more income, after taxes, than they 
made before taxes under all the Republican 
administrations since the beginning of the 
Republican Party. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


Against the opposition of Republican reac- 
tionaries in Congress, the Democratic Party 
succeeded in establishing a social-security 
system which has grown and been expanded 
since 1937. Many Republicans pin the label 
of “socialism” on social security. This is 
their way of proclaiming that if they return 
to power they will tear the heart out of social 
security or at best stand in the way of needed 
improvements. The Republican Party had 
an opportunity to display their attitude to- 
ward social security in the Eightieth Con- 
gress. They responded by excluding almost 
700,000 workers from the program. In 1952, 
through Democratic sponsorship, the Eighty- 
first Congress reinstated those who had been 
excluded by the Eightieth Congress and made 
sweeping expansions and improvements. In 
line with the Republican attitude on Social 
Security has been the support given by their 
leadership, both in the House and in the 
Senate, to the tidelands oil bill. This legis- 
lation was vetoed 2 years ago by President 
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Truman and saved the people of the United 
States over $50,000,000,000 in coastal oil 
reserves which is so sadly needed for future 
defense purposes. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


When billions of dollars of Government 
money is diverted into war production, our 
Government must enact regulations to 
curb inflation and keep down the cost 
of living. Unfortunately, powerful and 
highly financed lobbies representing or- 
ganizations who wish to profiteer on war 
and defense production have almost sabo- 
taged the stabilization program. Indiana, 
through its two United States Senators, has 
contributed more than any State in the 
Union in defeating or crippling effective 
legislation to curb the high cost of living. 
When the Defense Production Act was be- 
fore the Congress last year, the Capehart 
amendment, coupled with the Herlong 
amendment, gave industries and other large 
producers authority to increase their already 
unreasonable profits. President Truman 
was compelled to approve the watered-down 
stabilization legislation, and in signing the 
measure, stated that the Capehart and other 
crippling amendments would take billions 
from the pockets of the consuming public 
annually. These amendments have brought 
on demands by labor for higher wages. This 
ineffective stabilization legislation has 
greatly contributed to the present strike and 
work stoppage difficulties. * + 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The civil rights platform of the Demo. 
cratic Party has been filibustered into de- 
feat by reason of the coalition between 
northern Republicans and southern Dixie- 
crats. When legislation was before the 
United States Senate: to prevent filibuster- 
ing, Indiana’s two United States Senators 
joined with other Republicans to aid the 
Dixiecrats to retain the filibuster and pro- 
hibit the enacting of civil rights legislation, 
Yet the Republican leadership in their plat- 
form endeavor to fool the voters into think- 
ing that their party endorses civil rights 
legislation. 

CORRUPTION 

Neither political party has a monopoly of 
saints or of sinners. There are crooks in 
every party, in every business, profession and 
community. Now and then one gets into 
public office. One who is corrupt is as faith- 
less to his party as to his government. 
Democratic Congressmen and Democratic 
Senators who are chairmen of special investi- 
gating committees have done a magnificent 
job in exposing and routing out crooks who 
have been found in government. The worst 
grafting, thievery and favoritism in our na- 
tional history existed during the three Re- 
publican administrations from 1921 to 1932. 
Insignificant employees were not charged in 
those days with receiving mink coats or deep 
freezes. Cabinet officers and leaders of im- 
portant governmental departments were un- 
covered and convicted for stealing millions. 
Who can forget the Teapot Dome and Elk 
Hill and also the Veterans Bureau scandals 
under Colonel Forbes during the Harding 
administration? Over 500,000 dollar fraud 
was uncovered in the alien property scandal 
under Attorney General Daugherty. The tax 
refunds to big business and also to Mellon 
corporations when Andrew Mellon was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury under three Republi- 
can Presidents. Postmaster General Brown’s 
discrimination against small airlines in the 
post office system. The Republican reac- 
tionary newspapers were rather mute in 
March 1924, when the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, under Andrew Mellon, told 
a Senate committee that 796 tax agents had 
been fired for graft involving income tax 
frauds during a 8-year period. In other 
words, 5 percent of the employees were dis- 
missed for graft. Compare this with one- 
sixth of 1 percent during the present 
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expose of scandal. Because a few crooks are 
found in government service, it is unfair to 
condemn Federal employees generally who on 
the average are as hard-working and honest 
as any group engaged in other lines of 
business. * * 

I wish to remind the Hoosier voters that 
the Republican National Committee, 
through their highly financed propaganda 
organization, intends to make corruption 
the political issue in this campaign. In this 
way they hope to raise a smoke screen so 
the voters’ mind will be distracted from 
their reactionary record and the fact that 
they have no affirmative foreign policy. 
They intend to win this campaign on false 
propaganda, smears, and slander. 

Our State, county, and precinct organiza- 
tion should get the true Democratic record 
of its young voters. The GOP elephant can- 
not fool many of the older voters. They 
paid a penalty for Republican incompetence 
and misfeasance during the early 1930's 
which they can never forget. The Demo- 
cratic Party, with its international and 
domestic program, is the only hope for the 
future of young Americans. The past rec- 
ord of Republican isolation and reaction 
closes the door to thousands of opportuni- 
ties which should not be denied American 
youth 

GOVERNOR SCHRICKER 


I have touched on a few of the national 
issues which the Indiana voter will be much 
interested in this fall. Indiana Democrats 
can well be proud that for the first time in 
history the Hoosier voters have honored our 
party by selecting a Democratic governor to 
serve two terms. Democratic and Repub- 
lican voters of Indiana almost unanimously 
agree that Henry Schricker has made the 
most outstanding record of any governor in 
the history of our State. The efficient ad- 
ministration he and his various department 
heads have given the people of Indiana is 
known and appreciated not only in indians, 
but throughout the Nation. * * 

Governor Schricker is on his closing year 
of the longest service of any chief executive 
in Indiana’s history. He possesses a knowl- 
edge and experience in governmental and 
legislative problems equalled by few men in 
the Nation. During these critical times In- 
diana and the Nation cannot afford to lose 
the services of men who have successfully 
devoted most of their adult life to the 
science of government. All Democrats in 
Indiana and most Republicans want Henry 
Schricker to stay in the harness. Physically 
and mentally he is far too young to be 
“turned out to pasture.” Governor Schricker 
will make a record as United States Senator, 
which will bring pride and satisfaction to 
the hearts of all Hoosiers regardless of 
political party. 

We have won five Presidential elections 
because the Democratic Party has main- 
tained a constant fight for the welfare of 
millions instead of a few. Presidents 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry S. Truman, 
with the aid of nine Democratic Congresses 
during the last 18 years, have placed the peo- 
ple back in control of our Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Our America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 17, 1952 
Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, one 


of the finest speeches I have heard was 
an address given by Mr. Clarence E. 
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Manion, dean of the college of law, Notre 
Dame University, at the annual banquet 
of the National Small Business Men’s 
Association in Washington, D. C., in 
April 1952. I am inserting it in the 
Recorp for the benefit of the Members. 
It is a speech which, I believe, every 
American would want to read. 
Cur AMERICA 


The key to peace is to be found in the 
specifications for the foundation of the 
American Republic, namely, the American 
Declaration of Independence. Unfortu- 
nately, these specifications are now ob- 
scured by the great fog of uncertainty in 
which our political and social scientists are 
attempting to build structures for the peace 
and happiness of mankind. 

The clarification of this confused political 
situation is definitely up to American busi- 
nessmen. American production and distri- 
bution of the conveniences and comforts of 
life is the eighth wonder of this world. The 
flowering of this production and distribution 
process has made American civilization the 
greatest and most bountiful in all the his- 
tory of humanity. American production is 
built upon precise calculations projected 
from basic, universally accepted, mathemati- 
cal truths. 

American producers know that two and 
two equals four. They are certain of the 
constituents and qualities of the materials 
with which they build. From this basic 
foundation of certainty and conviction, the 
whole structure of American production in 
100,000 variations arises with majesty today 
as the hope and inspiration of mankind. It 
is unfortunate that this productive process 
is subject to change in direction, purpose 
and object by the “whistlo stops” blown by 
the political scientists. Periodically and al- 
most continuously during the last 15 years, 
American producers have had to shift from 
bottles to battleships, from trucks to tanks, 
and from mattresses to machine guns be- 
cause the political scientists, failing in their 
attempts to construct secure structures for 
the peace and safety of mankind, have had 
to call in the producers to bail them out of 
their bungles. 

POLITICS VERSUS PRODUCTION 

Why do the political scientists fail so 
miserably, while the productive scientists 
succeed so brilliantly in the same American 
area? The answer is to be found in the fact 
that the political scientists—unlike the pro- 
ductive scientists—no longer build on con- 
viction and certainty. In the realm of po- 
litical science, there is doubt, dissension, and 
antagonism, concerning the basic materials 
with which and for which the political scien- 
tist works, namely humanity. The political 
scientist is no longer sure of the nature of 
man nor of man’s destiny, nor of his origin. 
Whittaker Chambers, in the first article of 
his revelations in the Saturday Evening Post, 
summarized this chaotic antagonism of the 
political scientists when he said: “We are 
baffled by the power of communism because 
we have lost our own power to hold a con- 
viction,” 

Fortunately, the confusion of American 
political science is a comparatively recent 
development. One hundred and seventy-five 
years ago, the foundations for the American 
Republic were laid by a group of the most 
profound and, at the same time, the most 
certain political scientists ever assembled 
together. These convictions were put into 
the specifications for the building these 
political scientists were about to erect. We 
can find the constituents now, only by con- 
sulting these specifications—the basis blue- 
print—framed in the first official breath 
of the Republic, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In this document, four basic 
convictions were stated. These convictions 
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constitute the four cornerstones of the 
American of freedom. 


CORNERSTONES OF AMERICA 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident” 
said the founding fathers. “That all men are 
created. The first cornerstone of the 
American Republic is God—the Creator of 
each man and of all men. Consequently, 
without God the American Republic would 
collapse. Now for the second self-evident 
truth: All men are created equal.” Here is 
another area of confusion. Many of our 
people believe that “equality” is to he 
achieved only by leveling men down to a 
standard size and dimension. But in tre 
specifications of the Republic, equality is 
used in a very restricted sense. To be 
“created 1” means that we are equal in 
the sight of the Creator. Eecause we are 
equal in God's sight, we are equal before the 
law of the land, because the law of this 
great land is merely a projection of God’s 
law. Thus equality before God and equality 
before the law is the sum and the substance, 
the beginning and the end of the doctrine 
of the American equality. In every other 
respect, Americans, and all other people in 
the world for that matter, are unequal, 

ts are not the only distinctive 
mark of personal individuality. Every man, 
woman, and child on earth is a personal and 
different creature of God. This material 
difference—difference in ambition, size, in- 
tellect, capacity, etc., is an inseparable part 
of human nature. Men are unequal in this 
material sense just as naturally as they are 
equal in God’s sight. 

BLUEPRINT FOR AMERICA 


The American blueprint, the Declaration 
of Independence, that is, thus emphasizes 
the God-given individual personality of each 
of us. God did not make men in classes, 
races or gangs. This class-consciousness is 
the poisonous materialistic invention of 
Communism and good Americanism thus 
calls for the complete dissolution of the 
unfortunate group approach to our problems. 
As good Americans we should not think of 
each other in terms of labor, management, 
privileged, underprivileged, whites, blacks, 
Jews or Gentiles. As Americans, we should 
think of ourselves and our fellow citizens as 
men, as children of God and equal brothers 
under His Fatherhood. 

Now for the third cornerstone, let us go 
back again to the specifications. “All men 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, namely life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Observe that 
these rights are not given to us by Govern- 
ment, by the Bill of Rights, or by the con- 
sent of our fellow man, but by God-Himself. 


THE FINAL CORNERSTONE 

Now for the fourth and final cornerstone, 
and here is the area of the greatest and most 
serious confusion. The Declaration of Inde- 


third, and government is least and last of 
all. Government is designed as man’s agent 
for the protection of God’s gifts to man, 
Government “derives its just powers,” its 
prerogatives, its money, its authority, and 
its prestige from the “governed,” from the 
people, that is, and from no other place, 
Government in other words is a precision 
tool designed and engineered to do a special 


job and to do nothing else. Thomas Jeffer- 
son later paraphrased the Declaration of 
Independence as to government in this 
way: “Government should restrain men from 
injuring one another and leave them other- 
wise free to follow the pursuits of happi- 
ness.“ 
GOVERNMENTAL POWER 

I need not tell this group that a precision 
tool designated for one purpose will be en- 
tirely ineffective, nay, it may even be de- 
stroyed in an attempt to use it for another 
purpose. Every housewife knows that you 
cannot use an electric dishwasher as a gar- 
bage disposal unit. Yet, the same American 
people who know so much about tools and 
the use of tools, have completely lost sight 
of the purpose, object, and use of the tool 
of government. Government is not now 
regarded as an instrument to restrain men 
from injuring one another merely, but as a 
sort of all-purpose, around-the-clock device 
to make men happy and secure from the 
cradle to the grave. It is this perversion of 
government that now makes it both ridicu- 
lous and corrupt. Government does not 
create liberty; on the contrary, government 
is the one persisting danger to human lib- 
erty. Forty years ago, Woodrow Wilson said, 
“The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of governmental power. When we 
resist the accumulation and concentration of 
governmental power, we are resisting the 
process of death because an accumulation 
and concentration of governmental power 
always precedes the death of human liberty.” 

This role of government as the enemy of 
liberty was well understood by the Founding 
Fathers of the Republic. They wished gov- 
ernment to have sufficient power “to restrain 
men from injuring one another” but beyond 
that, they tied it down securely with con- 
stitutional imitations, separation of powers, 
bills of rights, and other legal barriers and 
barbed wire entanglements. When some- 
body asked James Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, how such a crippled and re- 
stricted government could be expected to 
function, he replied, “What is government 
after all, but the greatest of all reflections 
upon human nature? If men were angels, 
no government would be necessary." And 
then he concluded by saying, “We have 
staked the whole future of these political 
institutions upon the capacity of mankind 
for self-government,” in other words, upon 
the ability of each man to control and govern 
himself according to the commandments of 
his Creator. As men lose the power and the 
desire for self-control and self-reliance under 
God, government moves in to take up the 
slack. One hundred years before the Decla- 
ration of Independence was written, William 
Penn anticipated the foregoing conclusions 
of the Founding Fathers when he said, 
“Those people who will not be governed by 
God will be ruled by tyrants.” This was true 
in Penn’s time and it is true in our own 
time. The growth of government evidences 
the shrinkage of the American people in 
their capacity and in their desire to control 
and govern themselves. 


SIGNS OF SICKNESS 


A swelling is one of the infallible signs of 
a sickness underneath and the swelling of 
government in America today merely evi- 
dences the moral sickness of the people under 
it. Big government is for little people. The 
better the people, the less necessity there is 
for government. This simple vicarious re- 
lationship between the citizen and his gov- 
ernment is obscured today in the fog of our 
confused political councils. It is unfortunate 
that we regard the growth of government as 
“progressive liberalism” and the so-called 
“natural evolution of the democratic proc- 
ess.” This is the great error that has fabri- 
cated the fog which causes our confusion. 
This is the error that interrupts the peaceful 
process of American production and con- 
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founds our p in fighting the Com- 
munists at home and abroad. 


DESPOTISM 


What we are fighting is materialistic des- 
potism. Communistic aggression in Korea, 
Indochina, or wherever else it occurs is not 
the main cause of cur concern, but merely 
a secondary manifestation of it. Communist 
aggression is merely a necessary and ex- 
pectable result of the communist profession 
which is materialistic despotism. Before we 
can cure the boils of Communist aggression 
were they appear on the face of the earth, 
we must first neutralize the poison of the 
Communist profession which infests the 
world’s blood stream. We cannot defeat 
communism abroad by the simple device of 
giving government more and more power at 
home. Remember that communism is merely 
the climax of despotic governmental power 
and as the concentration of the powers of 
cur own Government becomes greater and 
greater, we rapidly take on the likeness of 
the enemy we are trying to defeat. In this 
process we are not defeating communism, 
we are rather surrendering to it. We must 
remember what the Founding Fathers knew, 
namely that “Government is like fire—a 
dangerous servant and a fearful master.” 
Fire is a thing to be used while it is watched 
carefully and contained surely behind strong 
fireproof walls. It is precisely the fireproof 
walls of the Constitution that we must shore 
up and keep in repair today. 

POLITICAL CONFUSION 


Another unfortunate byproduct of the 
foggy confusion of our political scientists is 
the presently unfortunate condition of our 
constitutional fire walls. Government is no 
longer contained behind the walls of the 
Constitution. It roams where it pleases, 
throughout every walk of life and through 
every department of business. From work- 
ers to wages to materials to products, the 
Government is everywhere. We no longer 
have a government of laws, we have govern- 
ment by 100,000 roving all-powerful agents 
of government. In sheer desperation, the 
American citizen now tries to appease these 
representatives of government with blanish- 
ments, sometimes with bribes and corrup- 
tion. Governmental corruption is not the 
fault of the administration or of any man 
or group of men in government. Govern- 
mental corruption is a necessary consequence 
of the unreasonable, unconstitutional, and 
scandalous concentration of power which 
Woodrow Wilson warned us about 40 years 
ago. Unless this scandalous concentration 
of power is dissolved, corruption will not 
only continue, it will grow worse, and this 
regardless of the political complexion or per- 
sonal honesty of the President of the United 
States. 

LIBERTY 

Unless we can sell the American people on 
the idea and nature of liberty and the fact 
that government is like fire, we will soon lose 
the opportunity to sell them anything else, 
Liberty is the basis of our whole free produc- 
tive system. The tree surgeon who skillfully 
repairs the great limbs of a giant oak works 
in vain if at the same time eager beavers 
gnaw the trunk out from under him. Any- 
body who senses his responsibility to this 
and succeeding generations has a basic duty 
to teach the principles of the Declaration of 
Independence, the specifications of the 
American foundation. This should be as 
great a challenge to your imagination as it 
is a challenge to your patriotism. The 
American people can learn about liberty if it 
is taught to them properly. The American 
people have learned about electricity, one of 
the most mysterious substances known to 
man. We know about the source of elec- 
tricity—we know enough about this to use 
it properly and conveniently in 100 walks of 
life. If we now knew as much about liberty 
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as we know about electricity, our country 
would be safe. 


THE SOURCE IS GOD 


Just as our people know that the source 
of electricity is the powerhouse, they must 
learn that the source of liberty is God. Just 
as they know that electricity must be prop- 
erly insulated, so also must the people know 
that government, the protector of liberty, 
must be insulated against the chance of short 
circuits and fires. The insulation of liberty 
is strictly limited constitutional government. 
This is the real reason why we have bills of 
rights and long and involved constitutional 
limitations of governmental power in Amer- 
ica. Here is the ABC of freedom. It is capa- 
ble of many projections and amplifications 
through proper teaching and training tech- 
niques. 

THE KEY TO PEACE 

The key to peace is to be found in a society 
of free, God-fearing, God-obeying people un- 
der a strictly limited government. It is high 
time for those who produce and distribute 
so much with such precision and exactitude 
to demand that truth and certainty once 
more be recognized as the basis of political 
calculations. As it stands now, the pro- 
ducers—the men who can see—are being 
pulled and hauled by the politicians—the 
political scientists—the men who cannot or 
will not see the specifications of the Republic 
and the purpose of the tool, namely govern- 
ment, that they are charged to operate. 
There is represented in this convention, di- 
rectly and indirectly, the millions of people 
that it will take to work this revolution in 
basic American thought. Through the chan- 
nels represented here tonight these simple 
truths can be diffused, propagated, and pop- 
ularized. I urge you to take it upon your- 
selves to do so. Resolve that the legacy of 
liberty you bequeath to your children will 
compare favorably with the great fortune 
of freedom which our forefathers left to us. 


Firm Is Their Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I have never had the privilege 
of reading a finer expression of the mean- 
ing of American freedom than in the 
article entitled “Firm Is Their Freedom,” 
by David L. Cohn, in the July issue of 
Nation’s Business. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the article, as an ap- 
propriate item in the July 4 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Since Our NATION’S BIRTH, THE PEOPLE HAVE 
Bren DEMOCRACY’S KEEPER AND FIRM Is 
THER FREEDOM 

(By David L. Cohn) 

Among the crowds of American soldiers at 
the airport in Karachi, India, it was easy to 
d'stingutsh the men going home to the States 
from those going on to stations in the Orient, 
The former were like men drunk with love. 
They were indeed in love with their vision of 
home. About their heads hovered an aura 
of happiness, The genius of survival shone 
in their eyes. They had won through. Their 
greatest adventure lay behind them. Ahead 
of them, around the curve of the horizon’s 
rim, was the land that contained the town 
that contained the street that contained the 
house which, of all the lands, towns, streets, 
houses in the world, was the dearest, 


But the other men were somber in spirit, 
Only 3 days before they had been part of the 
people and scenes they had always known. 
Now they were at an airport in the Sind 
Desert. They went still half appareled in the 
light that was home; and half in the gar- 
ments of the dark future. War is not a novel 
of high romance that one may read by 
beginning at the end. 

Our plane became airborne. By day its 
propellers beat high thin air into fine-spun 
silver. By night its exhausts poured torrents 
of bronze-gold light into rivers of flowing 
blackness. Abadan, Cairo, Tripoli, Casa- 
blanca, Jerusalem (“On earth peace, good will 
to me”), Azores, Newfoundland, mountains, 
seas, deserts, Indian voices, Arab voices, 
English voices, American voices, night, morn- 
ing, afternoon, night again, fog, rain, sun- 
shine, and suddenly—the dear, the hallowed 
American earth. The spires of New England 
churches. The green commons in the tender 
springtime. The towers of universities 
where unfettered minds still sought truth. 
Seat belts fastened for the last time, the 
plane descended at New York, the eye of the 
traveler, accustomed to seeing the scourges of 
war, looked automatically for signs of bomb 
damage amid the forest of buildings beneath 
him 


As the earth rose, you asked yourself: Has 
God preserved this land for reasons known 
only to Him? 

Tiny upon the American earth, tiny by the 
banks of the great river that held it in half 
embrace, lay the Mississippi town where I 
was born and raised. 

A long time ago, my then young parents, 
newly married, had come to it as immigrants. 
Strangers, they were Jews in a predominantly 
Gentile community. There they were re- 
ceived with spontaneous kindness, There 
they brought up their children and spent 
their lives in relations of affection with those 
around them. There they shared with others 
the struggles of a pioneer community against 
a host of plagues that afflicted it: yellow 
fever, malaria, floods, hard times. If they 
sometimes endured pain—as all men must— 
it was not of their neighbor’s making. And 
as my parents were with their fellows in life, 
so now they are one with them in death. 
The selfsame weeping willows descend in 
cascades of pale green light above their 
graves; the selfsame bird sings where they lie. 

We boys flew kites on the levee; twine pay- 
ing out swiftly in our hands as they soared 
high and ever higher into the airy lanes 
where wild geese flew on silken wings; robbed 
birds’ nests at the tops of cottonwood trees 
whose branches swayed in the breeze to the 
somnolent music of whispering leaves; 
stained our hands mahogany with the juicy 
hulls of green pecans; indulged in brief, 
furious spasms of wrasslin’ with one another 
as we walked homeward from school along 
the narrowing corridor of late afternoon; 
looked shyly, calf-eyed, upon some girl more 
lovely than ever Helen was. 

Mine was a small-town American boyhood; 
nut-brown, flowing with country juices. 
Into it entered the sun of the deep South, 
slanting rains, the catbird’s cry and the 
mockingbird’s music, the heady scent of 
honeysuckle thick along the ditch banks 
of summer-drowsy roads, and otherworldly 
yearnings heavy upon the heart, Negro spir- 
ituals, cotton drifting white to the farthest 
horizon, the restless Mississippi seeking to 
break the bonds with which men tried to 
tame it; evidence of the immutability of 
struggle—the primary condition of naked, 
night-enshrouded man, forever seeking to 
return to the lost Eden whose gates are for- 
ever barred against him. 

Into my boyhood there entered other 
things. They were not so much taught as 
absorbed. They were in the air one breathed; 
in the examples of one’s teachers, the atti- 
tudes of one's elders, the daily behavior of 
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those around one. They were American 
things: 

A respect for every man’s right to seek God 
in his own way even if it was not your way; 
a profound belief in the perfectibility both 
of man’s spiritual nature and his material 
condition; the ingrained principle that men 
ought to help one another; a deeply rooted 
notion of fair play; the feeling that one man 
is as good as his fellow, status being a mat- 
ter more of achievement than of inheritance; 
an unquenchable optimism; acceptance as 
an article of faith of the inevitability of 
progress. 

Nor was this all. There was also the tacit 
assumption that the democratic way implies 
the code of the gentleman in the sense of 
decent behavior not only with respect to the 
letter of the law but also its spirit. For 
while our democracy is a system of laws, 
its inner being, its living essence, lies rather 
in men’s hearts than in statute books. If, 
therefore, a labor leader in the midst of war 
paralyzes the nation by calling his men out 
on strike; an industrialist gouges the mil- 
itary; or Ku Klux Klanners flog the helpless, 
men are outraged in their societal impulses 
and by so much is our democracy diminished. 

Among us there was a strong expression 
of the peculiar American genius that has 
developed on this soil. Americans are a 
markedly individualistic people. Yet they 
have a highly developed instinct for volun- 
tary cooperation with one another; a form 
of teamwork for purposes of the general wel- 
fare that is at the opposite pole from reg- 
imentation. Thus it is that Americans—to 
the astonishment of foreign observers—do 
many things through their pooled efforts as 
private citizens that elsewhere are done only 
by governments, 

Finally, our society was animated by a 
spontaneous kindness and a reaching out for 
friendship. So deeply rooted in the Amer- 
ican personality is this characteristic that 
nowadays we are less bewildered by the bel- 
ligerence of the Russian dictators than by 
their rude refusal of our proffers of friend- 
ship. 

America from the beginning has been a 
place of refuge for the sore oppressed, the 
heavy laden. Men representative of every 
racial stock came here. They were largely 
the poor of the earth: the destitute, the 
harried, the skimped of experience, the hated, 
the unwanted. Their backs were bent with 
toil. Their eyes looked downward. Often 
their ears rang with the loud alarms of 
persecution. 

(In all these respects, how like they were, 
one may reverently say, to those who stood 
20 centuries ago in Palestinian streets listen- 
ing to a pale Rabbi as He preached the novel 
doctrine that they—the meek, the poor, the 
lowly—should inherit the Kingdom of 
Heaven and so brought about the most signi- 
ficant and enduring of man’s revolutions.) 

America, the compassionate mother, took 
them to her bosom. She comforted them 
and made them whole again. Then they 
walked erect, as befits men. Their eyes 
gazed ahead. Their ears filled with the work 
songs of a į ople building a new land. Their 
questing feet took them westward to the 
rim of the sun's setting. 

Every man is a foot soldier carrying a back- 
breaking load of impedimenta. His way is 
hard; his compass aberrant. Yet the way of 
the immigrant is even harder. For, in addi- 
tion to the load all men carry, he bears with 
him the burden of ancient prejudices and 
hatreds of his forsaken homeland. But 
those who were at one another's throats 
overseas, here become companions in a com- 
mon adventure. In this amiable American 
air the lion and the lamb lay down together 

Here is a miracle beyond the telling; one 
that, for lack of hymnal words to celebrate 
it, we merely call our unity in diversity. 
Yet it puzzles men everywhere beyond our 
shores. It eludes description and evades 
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definition; the process whereby men sprung 
from diverse racial stocks and environments 
become, under the sun of America, that new 
man on earth called the American. 

One hundred and seventy years ago, a 
French-born New York farmer, Michel Jean 
de Crevecoeur, addressed himself to this 
phenomenon and predicted the future with 
astonishing accuracy: 

“What then is the American, this new 
man? He is either a European, or the de- 
scendant of a European: hence that strange 
mixture of blood which you will find in no 
other country. * * Here individuals 
of all nations are melted into a new race of 
men whose labors and posterity will one day 
cause great change in the world. Americans 
are the western pilgrims who are carrying 
along with them that great mass of arts, 
sciences, vigor, and industry, which began 
long since in the East; they will furnish the 
great circle. * * * The American is a 
new man, who acts upon new principles; he 
must therefore entertain new ideas, and 
form new opinions. * * * This is an 
American.” 

He is all this; and he is more. Poetic, he 
is a teller of tall tales, a singer of songs in 
a new land picking out the tunes with cal- 
loused thumb on a harp with a thousand 
strings. Pragmatic, he insists that things 
work, Visionary, he plods up the hill of the 
Lord. Acquisitive, he garners wealth and 
gives it away. Childlike, he is incredulous 
of evil, but confronted with evil his face is 
as stone against it. Was he not truly Ameri- 
can, that sergeant of Marines at Chateau 
Thierry, who shouted to his lagging men: 
“Come on you bastards, do you wanna live 
forever?” 

What is the American’s political inher- 
ftance; what is his creed; whence has he 
sprung? 

In my Mississippi town there were fathers 
who gathered their children around them 
on the Fourth of July. They read to them 
the sonorous, organ-toned phrases of the 
Declaration of Independence; passages with 
the shining splendor upon them of the 
eighteenth century Age of Enlightenment 
from which they stemmed, given immortal 
form by Thomas Jefferson. Here was pro- 
claimed the birth of a nation. Here also, 
with matchless eloquence, was set forth our 
basic philosophy of democracy and liberty. 

This is a sublime document for it is a 

charter of man. It holds that every man is 
endowed at birth with certain unalienable 
rights; rights so sacred that no government 
may tresspass upon them. It reiterates that 
uniqueness of man with which God has in- 
vested him. Thus, so long as we cling to it, 
it stands as a bulwark against tyrants; an 
assertion of principles that today are dan- 
gerously threatened by powers of darkness: 
the exalted principles that while man in a 
creature of God, the state is the creature of 
man. 
In 1776 we were not yet a nation but 
merely a group of weak, scattered Colonies, 
containing slightly more than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple. They were huddled close to the shores of 
a largely unexplored continent. The great 
powers regarded these Colonies as upstarts 
doomed to defeat as they challenged the 
military might of Britain. Nearly every- 
where on earth absolutism then reigned. 
The divine rights of kings was unquestioned 
dogma in most of the world. The over- 
whelming majority of men had few or no 
rights at all. 

Then came the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, proclaiming the stupendous doctrine of 
the rights of man. As the noble words, fire- 
tipped, winged their way around the world, 
slaves heard them and looked to the western 
sky whence they came. Hawkers vended edi- 
tion after edition of the Declaration in the 
streets of Paris so soon to run with blood. 
Everywhere hope welled in the hearts of the 
hopeless. 


On the fiftieth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion, Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

“May it (the Declaration of Independence) 
be to the world * * * the signal of 


which ignorance and 
suaded them to bind themselves, and to 
assume the blessings and security of free 
government. That form which we have sub- 
stituted, restores the free right to the un- 
bounded exercise of reason and freedom of 
opinion. All eyes are opened, or opening, 
to the rights of man. The general spread 
of the light of science has already laid open 
to every view the palpable truth, that the 
mass of mankind had not been born with 
saddles on their backs, nor a favored few 
booted and spurred, ready to ride them 
legitimately, by the grace of God.” 

Is it not clear that we were a great coun- 
try long before we became a big country? 
Let us not, then, make the error of mistaking 
bigness for greatness. We are a great people 
because we were born of greatness; because 
it was bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh at our birth. 

Our glory does not lie in our fields and 
factories prodigally productive though they 
are. It lies in the hearts of the people; 
their political and social institutions; their 
evangelistic instinct that is responsible for 
some of the best and some of the worst 
things that occur in our national life; their 
exaltation of man as an individual rather 
than a particle of the state; their individual- 
ism working for good and for evil; their 
exuberance which comes from freedom; and 
the concept that it is the beneficent mission 
of the United States to spread humane ideas 
throughout the world. 

Everyone knows that we are a big country. 
But the world asks: Is the United States a 
great country? The answer may determine 
the fate of mankind. It is locked in the 
minds of our millions of people. For in our 
democracy every man is its keeper. 

In the beginning of the Nation there was 
the idea that became the word; the philoso- 
phy that became the practice. These are the 


Time after time we have re- 
asserted them in struggle. Today we reassert 
them more firmly than ever as we stand em- 
battled before what may be man’s penulti- 
mate conflict on this earth. 

As Benjamin Franklin sat in the Federal 
Convention watching members sign the Con- 
stitution, he looked toward the President’s 
chair. At its back was a painting of the sun. 
Franklin said to those near him that painters 
had sometimes found it difficult, in their art, 
to distinguish a rising from a setting sun. 
Then he added: 

“I have often and often, in the course of 
the session, and the vicissitudes of my hopes 
and fears as to its issue, looked at that behind 
the President without being able to tell 
whether it was rising or setting; but now, at 
length, I have the happiness to know that it 
is arising, and not a setting sun.” 

Franklin's sun still shines upon us. The 
great principles asserted upon this land in his 
day still glow beneath its light. And as we 
remain a great people we shall grow in light; 
the last best hope of man. 


Texas Has Solid Basis for Its 10½- 
Mile Tidelands Claim 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. WINGATE H. LUCAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
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include the following article from the 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram of June 29, 
1952: 


Texas Has Sor Basıs ron Irs 10% -M 
'TIDELANDS CLAIM 
(By W. L. Redus) 

Whence came Texas’ claim that its sea- 
ward boundary is a line out in the Gulf of 
Mexico 104% miles from shore? How does 
it happen that Texas asserts ownership of 
an underwater area of this extent, instead 
of the 3-mile offshore strip claimed by Cali- 
fornia and some other coastal States 

What differentiates the Lone Star State’s 
claim from that of the other States, so that 
its special status is recognized by Congress 
in its submerged lands legislation and was 
recognized—though brushed aside as having 
no effect—by the United States Supreme 
Court? Why do Texans feel such a sense of 
outrage and injustice at the Supreme Court's 
holding that Texas somehow relinquished 
these lands when it joined the Union yolun- 
tarily? 

And why do Texans have cause for gen- 
uine resentment at accusations that they 
are trying to “grab” this offshore property, 
potentially rich in oil, from the National 
Government? 

The answers to all these questions lie in 
one of the most colorful and dramatic pas- 
sages of Texas’ history—the history of the 
war of the Texas colony for independence 
from Mexico, its existence for 10 years as an 
independent republic, and its surrender of 
independence to become the 28th State of 
the Union. In the record of that last act 
in the drama of war, independence and 
Statehood lies also the answer to the ques- 
tion of whether Texas entered the Union 
on an equal footing” with the other States, 


ERROR SEEMS TO PERSIST 


This last is an error into which the Su- 
preme Court lapsed through failure to read 
the history of Texas annexation correctly, 
and which it quietly dropped when the blun- 
der was called to its attention. But error 
once committed seems strongly to persist. 
This is evidenced by the fact that the error 
was revived and given new currency in the 
speech of President Truman heralding his 
veto of the legislation confirming ownership 
by the states of the submerged lands within 
their traditional boundaries. 

Texas won its independence from Mexico 
by force of arms—with long rifies in the 
hands of its men and with the blood of its 
heroes at the Alamo, Goliad, and San Jacinto. 
For 10 years—lacking 2 weeks—it remained 
an independent nation, fully recognized as 
such by the United States and the leading 
powers of Europe. It had one thing strik- 
ingly in common with the great Republic of 
which it is a part today, although that cir- 
cumstance is not necessarily an attribute of 
independence. Its federal government oper- 
ated at a deficit, owing largely to the diffi- 
culty of levying and collecting taxes on the 
widely scattered frontier lands and properties 
3 . day, and it amassed a sizable public 

ebt. 
INCLUDED WATERS OF GULF 


As a nation, Texas owned all the non- 
private lands within its boundaries. These 
lands included not only the rivers, lakes, and 
uplands within the national borders, but 
also the waters of the Gulf for a distance of 
three leagues (approximately 10½ miles) 
from land. That was the extent of Texas 
when it belonged to Spain. It was the extent 
when Texas was a part of Mexico. And in 
1836 the Congress of the Republic of Texas 
passed an act establishing the boundaries 
of the newly independent Texas nation. 

On the Gulfward side, Texas was publicly 
declared by this act to include the area 
within a line “beginning at the mouth of the 
Sabine River and running west along the 
Gulf of Mexico three leagues from land to 
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the mouth of the Rio Grande.” Not only did 
Texas thus define its seaward boundary but 
through the years of its independence it 
maintained and enforced its rights to that 
territory with its own navy. 

In extending recognition to Texas, the 
United States and other countries acknowl- 
edged this boundary as the republic had 
fixed it, Clinching evidence that the United 
States recognized Texas’ ownership of the 
lend within that boundary is the fact that 
it insisted upon the same line as the limits 
of Texas in signing the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, which in 1848 ended the war with 
Mexico arising largely out of Texas’ annexa- 
tion, and again in the Gadsden Treaty of 
1853. 

ANNEXATION SENTIMENT STRONG 


Sentiment in Texas for annexation was 
strong even before the last shot was fired 
in the war for independence. It was strong 
also, although less so, in the United States. 
In fact, annexation was approved over- 
whelmingly by the people of Texas when 
they adopted the first constitution of the 
republic. But its first overtures in that di- 
rection were rebuffed in Washington and 
Texas leaders thereafter adopted the court- 
ship tactics of playing hard to get,” carry- 
ing on a more or less serious flirtation with 
England in the hope of whetting the interest 
of the United States. 

By 1844 the courtship tactics began to 
pay off. A treaty of annexation was nego- 
tiated and laid before the Senate. Texas 
suffered a second rebuff when the treaty was 
rejected by a vote of 35 to 16 in the Senate, 
but here began to develop the circumstances 
which are significant to the present dispute 
over ownership of the offshore lands. And 
it is here that Yankee shrewdness may have 
outsmarted itself. 

For the defeated treaty called for Texas 
to cede to the United States “all public lots 
and squares, vacant land, mines, minerals, 
salt lakes and springs,” in return for which 
the United States was to agree to assume 
the public debts and liabilities of Texas. 
Since by this time the public debt had risen 
to $10 million, one of the arguments raised 
against the treaty was that it was a poor 
bargain for the United States. 


A JOINT RESOLUTION 


In November of that same year James K. 
Polk was elected to the Presidency on a plat- 
form calling for the annexation of Texas 
or “re-annexation” as it was termed in cam- 
paign slogans. Taking this as a mandate, 
“lame duck” President John Tyler decided 
to press for passage by the two Houses of 
Congress of a joint resolution for annexa- 
tion. 

The beauty of this method was that it 
would require approval of only a bare nra- 
jority of the two Houses, whereas a treaty 
would require two-thirds approval of the 
Senate. The soundness of the strategy was 
demonstrated when the joint resolution was 
passed, but by an extremely close vote—and 
within less than a week of the close of the 
congressional session and the Tyler admin- 
istration. 

It is the terms of the annexation resolu- 
tion which are of the greatest interest now. 
Whereas the rejected treaty would have ad- 
mitted Texas only as a territory, and would 
have ceded its public lands to the United 
States in return for assumption of its public 
debt, the joint resolution provided for ad- 
mission of Texas to the Union as a State and 
for it to retain “all vacant and unappropri- 
ated lands lying within its limits” to be 
applied to the payment of the Republic's 
debts and liabilities. 

NOT UNITED STATES LIABILITIES 

It provided for “the residue of lands, after 
discharging said debts and liabilities, to be 
disposed of as said State may direct,” but 
specified that “in no event are said debts and 
liabilities to become a charge upon the 
Government of the United States.” 


With the United States now eager for an- 
nexation, fear developed in Washington that 
the people of Texas would never assent to 
such a proposal. It was pointed out that 
since Texas already had both its lands and 
its debts it stood to gain little by annexa- 
tion on such terms. So, as a rider, an al- 
ternative proposal was added to the resolu- 
tion, on the theory that it might prove more 
acceptable to Texans. 

This rider authorized the President, if he 
saw fit, to submit a proposal calling for only 
a part of Texas to be admitted as a State, 
and providing for cession of the remaining 
Texas territory to the United States under 
terms to be agreed upon. This new State 
was to be admitted on an equal footing with 
the existing States. 

The President did not deem it advisable to 
submit this proposal. He instructed the 
United States representative in Texas to sub- 
mit to the Texas government only the terms 
of the resolution minus the rider, and that 
is what was done. Thus the part of the 
resolution containing the “equal footing” 
clause over which the Supreme Court later 
tripped was never presented to the Texas 
people as a basis for annexation. 


ONLY ORIGINAL RESOLUTION 


However, the discarded rider was attached 
to the resolution as an extra paragraph, and 
the Congress of Texas and the subsequent 
convention called to give consent of the 
people of Texas to annexation made it clear 
they accepted only the terms of the original 
resolution. Both omitted the extra para- 
graph altogether in quoting the resolution 
to which they were giving assent. 

The only further mention of “equal foot- 
ing” in the whole annexation proceeding was 
in the final act of Congress on December 29, 
1845, admitting Texas as a State. Even in 
that document, however, Congress referred to 
the terms of annexation as being those con- 
tained in the first and second sections of the 
joint resolution, and those sections said 
nothing about “equal footing.” 

The assumption that Texas was admitted 
to the Union on an equal footing with the 
existing States was one of the grounds—in 
fact, the principal one—cited by the Supreme 
Court for holding that Texas has lost its 
tidelands. But two things are to be noted 
here: 

ASSUMED DEBTS OF OTHERS 

First, the phrase used in the final admis- 
sion resolution was not on an equal footing 
with the existing States,” as the Supreme 
Court quoted it. The language was “on an 
equal footing with the original States, in all 
respects whatever.” 

Second, under the terms of annexation, 
Texas was not and could not have been ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with the other 
States. For in admitting all the other 
States, including the original ones, the 
United States assumed their public debts, 
which it specifically did not do in the case 
of Texas. 

The Supreme Court changed the language 
of its decision when it was shown to be in 
error, but it did not change the effect of 
the decision. It held that while Texas once 
owned its offshore lands, it owns them no 
longer. This has the effect of saying that 
the solemn contract between the United 
States and the Republic of Texas is mean- 
ingless, a mere scrap of paper. 

In 1845 the attitude was different. The 
people of Texas officially were urged to rely 
upon “that high sense of honor and magna- 
nimity” of the United States for assurance 
that any errors in the terms of annexation, 
any hardships they might impose upon the 
fledgling State, would be corrected. The 
people of present-day Texas have grounds 
for feeling, in view of the determined effort 
on the part of some in Washington to breach 
a binding contract and despoil the State of 
its offshore lands, that in the last 107 years 
this “high sense of honor and magnanimity” 
has become somewhat dulled, 
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Dr. Harold G. Moulton Expresses His 
Views Upon His Retirement as Head of 
the Brookings Institution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to include under leave to 
extend my remarks a speech delivered 
by Dr. Harold G. Moulton upon the oc- 
casion of a large testimonial dinner to 
honor him on his recent retirement as 
the head of the Brookings Institution 
of Washington. 

The Brookings Institution has become 
widely recognized for its importance in 
the field of study and research in eco- 
nomics, public administration and re- 
lated fields. Dr. Moulton founded the 
institution and has been responsible for 
the position of eminence it has attained. 

Dr. Moulton was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he received 
his Ph.D. degree in 1914. From 1911 to 
1922 he was a member of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In 1922 he came to 
Washington to organize and develop 
what was to become the Brookings In- 
stitution, which he served as President, 
This Institution is completely independ- 
ent, and is required under the terms of 
its charter to pursue its investigations 
“without regard to the special interest 
of any group in the body politic, whether 
political, social, or economic.” 

Dr. Moulton is the author or joint 
author of some 20 volumes in the 
field of economics, covering such diverse 
subjects as transportation, money and 
banking, international finance, the dis- 
tribution of income in relation to eco- 
nomic progress, and the economics of 
war. He has just published a major 
treatise entitled “Controlling Factors in 
Economic Development.” 

He holds the honorary LL.D. degree 
from several American universities, and 
has been honored by election to the 
French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. 

There is much mature wisdom in the 
remarks of Dr. Moulton which follow: 

Mr. Toastmaster, members of the board of 
trustees, Dr. Calkins, members of the insti- 
tution Past and present, ladies and gentle- 
men, your presence here tonight confers an 
honor upon me of which I assure you I am 
deeply sensitive. I am especially happy that 
so many of my colleagues of the early years, 
who played so important a role in the devel- 
opment of the institution, are with us to- 
night—William F. Willoughby, Lewis Meriam, 
Edwin G. Nourse, Leverett Lyon, Cleona 
Lewis, Adah Lee, Henry Seidemann, Lawrence 
Smeckebier, Isador Lubin, Evalina Kean, 
Constant Southworth, Leo Pasvolsky, Lynn 
Edminster, John Payne, Horace Drury, 
Charles Morgan, Charles Chase—to mention 
only the real old-timers. I am very grateful 
also that so many representatives of the 
Foundations who have contributed gener- 
ously to the work of the institution over the 
years have been able and willing to take the 
time to come to Washington for this meeting. 

I shall reward you all in one respect—I 
shall not read a long and labored manuscript 
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replete with statistics bearing on the state 
of the Nation's economic health or on the 
degree of international instability still ex- 
isting as evidenced by recent trends in the 
international balance of payments. Nor will 
I indulge an old man’s propensity to 
reminisce about the old days—good and 
bad—for I am still young enough to recog- 
nize that such could be of interest only to 
cronies. 

I wish to speak first about a few matters 
pertaining to the work and problems of an 
institution of this kind—an institution 
which, in the words of our charter—is de- 


tions except to point out that, contrary to 
a widespread impression, the denizens of the 
so-called ivory tower at 722 Jackson Place 
have always had to hunt the ivory. 

The thought in the minds of those who 
founded this Institution was that a well 
organized agency located at the seat of the 
National Government might be able to render 
a double service to our democracy: (1) 
Through systematic studies in the field of 
public administration we might promote im- 
provements in government organization and 
administration; and (2) through economic 
investigations we might help to clarify for 
the public generally some of the numerous 
economic issues with which the Nation is 
always confronted. In the words of the 
memorial prepared by a group of leading 
educators and distinguished men of affairs 
who enlisted the interest of the Carnegie 
Corp.: “It must be clear that the sole object 
is to collect facts, to marshal them in intel- 
ligible form, and to interpret them in the 
service of the truth only and not in the serv- 
ice of any party or section or group in the 
body politic.” 

These conceptions carried the obligation 
that our studies should have definitely prac- 
tical objectives. It was necessary, also, that 
we consider public issues which often were 
of a highly controversial character—fre- 
quently surSharged with emotion. As Mr. 
Brookings in one of his numerous flashes of 
insight put it—We should be concerned with 
vital issues and not be content merely to 
write books about other books. In the pam- 
phiet which has been distributed at this 
meeting you will find evidence indicating 
that we have steadfastly endeavored to meet 
the stipulations of our founders, This pam- 
phiet, I believe, answers the question so often 
asked—Does anyone ever pay any attention 
to your findings? 


THE NECESSITY FOR GROUP RESEARCH 


My own willingness to leave a professorship 
at the University of Chicago to direct this 
pioneering experiment was based on two 
things: (1) an intense interest in questions 
of public policy; and (2) the conviction that 
organized, group investigations were essen- 
tial if scholars were to make timely contri- 
butions—before rather than after binding 
decisions have been made. 

Traditionally, research in the social sciences 
had been individualistic in character. The 
individual scholar gathered, in the main sin- 
gle-handed, the information required and 
then perhaps sought the friendly criticism 
of the manuscript by a colleague or two. In 
speculative, or philosophical, or strictly de- 
ductive writings, this process is often satis- 
factory. But investigations of an inductive 
character are so time-consuming that the in- 
dividual would seldom be able to carry the 
project to completion in time to be of other 
than historical interest. 

Moreover, investigations that are of funda- 
mental significance transcend the bounds of 
a particular division of the social sciences 
and require for their handling the peculiar 
qualifications of workers in different fields, 
Many of the institution’s investigations 
clearly call for the cooperation, in one com- 
bination or another, of economists, political 


scientists, sociologists, psychologists, lawyers, 
and engineers; and without such coopera- 
tion such investigations cannot be effectively 
carried out. Often the reguiar staff does not 
possess all of the requisite talent; and in such 
cases it is necessary to recruit special per- 
sonnel for the particular piece of research in 
hand. 

A second kind of cooperation is quite as 
important as that of men drawn from differ- 
ent divisions of the social sciences. A group 
of individuals interested in the same divi- 
sion of the social sciences may supplement 
one another in vitally important ways. They 
cooperate through bringing to bear upon a 
given project varied interests and talents. 
One may have a special flair for statistical 
method; a second may have aptitude in and 
fondness for the hunt in out-of-the-way 
places for relevant data, whether in historical 
archives, or in statistical collections, or in 
the experiences of men who have been con- 
cerned in one way or another with the prob- 
lem in question. A third may have unusual 
language equipment. A fourth may have ex- 
ceptional capacity in the organization and 
interpretation of material. One may be of an 
unusually reflective type of mind, always 
wondering whether the tentative conclusions 
reached do not need further qualifications, 
elaboration, or modification, the type of mind 
that is perpetually revolving moot questions 
and seeking new light. Another may be par- 
ticularly fruitful in suggesting leads for new 
lines of inquiry; and still another may be an 
excellent critic of detail, both as regards the 
data and the logic of the analysis. 

Nearly all our studies have involved this 
kind of professional cooperation; and they 
have benefited enormously from the process. 
When an author has been through this 
grueling procedure one of the minor ir- 
ritations of life is to read the appraisals of 
reviewers who after spending a few hours 
in sketching the pages point out as sins of 
omission or commission the very questions 
that have been resolved in our group dis- 
cussions. 

This emphasis upon cooperative research 
does not imply that a group product is nec- 
essarily superior to an individual product, 
In fact, where synthesis is involved the 
thought distillation through the individual 
mind is doubtless more cogent and definitive 
Even so, the individual will usually profit 
greatly by the challenge and clarification 
which flows from group discussions. 


SCIENTIFIC OBJECTIVITY 


A question often discussed is whether there 
is any such thing as science or scientific 
method in the so-called social sciences. If 
one means: Is there a set of natural laws 
of eternal validity, a body of doctrines or 
principles of universal applicability in solv- 
ing the problems of organized life, I would 
certainly say “No.” But if one means: Can 
studies in this field be conducted with 
scientific objectivity, my answer is an em- 
phatic Les.“ 

While economics is concerned with a living, 
changing, developing organism which can- 
not be analyzed in static terms, it does not 
follow that it cannot be studied with 
scientific objectivity. The primary objective 
of economics is to analyze the forces, 
and conditions which make for maximum 
production of goods and services. Thus there 
is a clearly defined test by which to gauge 
the results of economic policies, both public 
and private, namely, their effects upon pro- 
ductivity. In analyzing the effects of 
economic policies upon wealth production it 
is essential also to consider the distribution 
of goods and services because the way in 
which income is divided may react back upon 
the productive process itself. 

In the light of this conception, it is ap- 
parent that the conclusions reached are not 
mere expressions of personal preference on 
the part of an author or an evidence of con- 
servatism, liberalism, or radicalism, The one 
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fundamental assumption underlying our eco- 
nomic analyses is that increased productivity 
and progressively higher standards of living 
are desired by the people. Whether higher 
standards of living are good for people is a 
question which economists should properly 
leave to philosophers. Thus conceived, eco- 
nomics is solely analytical. Because the 
processes involved are often complex, there 
may of course be wide divergence of views 
as to the actual effects of given policies. But 
so long as the student of economics pursues, 
unwaveringly, the objective of ascertaining 
the effects of economic forces, factors, and 
institutions upon wealth production, he is 
proceeding in the true spirit of science. 


INDUCTIVE STUDIES AND THEORETICAL GENERALI- 
ZATIONS IN ECONOMICS 


Although our studies have been designed 
to shed light upon public issues of current 
significance, most of them have also been 
related to a larger objective. By laying out 
a series of interrelated specific investigations 
we have in many instances been laying the 
foundatiors for the reformulation of eco- 
nomic and political theory. To cite a single 
example, each of our series of studies on 
international debts contributed to the clari- 
fication of specific country problems of great 
current importance, while the group of 
studies as a whole laid the basis for a re- 
statement of the entire theory of interna- 
tional trade and financial relations. 

In order to make clear our conception of 
the theoretical significance of our investi- 
gations, it is essential to discuss briefly the 
way in which the so-called sciences of eco- 
nomics and government have developed. 
The early writers in these fields—in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—had 
been profoundly influenced by developments 
in the field of the natural sciences; and they 
undertook to formulate a body of principles 
of universal applicability. Their method 
was a compound of inductive observation of 
physical phenomena and deductive reason- 
ing. In the course of time an elaborate body 
of thought was evolved and incorporated in 
treatises bearing the title or principles or 
laws of economics, of political science, and 
even of sociology. 

The literature in any fleld of knowledge 
ordinarily tends to grow by a process of 
accretion—without essentially modifying 
earlier theoretical foundations or affecting 
the general mould of thought. This is the 
tree-of-knowledge conception. With the 
passage of time, moreover, such a body of 
doctrine commonly tends to take on some- 
thing of a sacerdotal quality and to win a 
large number of devoted adherents. Some 
become imbued with a fundamentalist 
spirit—a worshipful attitude, which closes 
the mind to new evidence or new interpreta- 
tions. They make it their mission to defend 
and preserve the principles. I 
have even been criticized for not dealing in 
a more generous spirit with received doc- 
trine. I am reminded of Robert G. Inger- 
soll’s description of the fundamentalist in 
religion: “There he sits like a wise owl on a 
withered branch of the growing tree of 
knowledge, hooting the same hoots that have 
been hooted for a hundred years.” 

The history of human thought clearly in- 
dicates that the vitally important contribu- 
tions are as a rule those which result from 
cutting athwart existing grooves of thinking 
and which involve a general intellectual re- 
orientation in the light of new knowledge 
and new conceptions. 

A reappraisal of the whole body of theory 
that has been evolved is especially essential 
in the fields of economics and government 
because of the changing character of the 
organism under consideration. If economic 
and political thought is not constantly re- 
adjusted in the light of economic and po- 
litical evolution, not constantly reoriented 
with a view to making it relevant to existing 
conditions, it cannot expect to serve as a 
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guide to social policy. It was a major defect 
of the classical system of economics that it 
failed to take adequate account of the ways 
in which a changing economic system might 
profoundly affect the processes of wealth 
production and distribution. Most of the 
so-called principles of economics were doubt- 
less relevant to the conditions existing at 
the time they were first given explicit state- 
ment, but many, if not all, of them need 
profound modification in the light of the 
changed world in which we live. Let me 
illustrate by a concrete example. 

The theory of commercial banking, as 
formulated by Adam Smith, was based upon 
conditions existing in the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He carefully studied 
the character of commercial banking opera- 
tions of his day, and he correctly diagnosed 
the problem of bank management in the 
existing situation. The commercial bank 
was concerned merely with furnishing short- 
time funds for financing the distribution of 
consumption goods, the sale of which would 
make possible the liquidation of the loans. 
It was emphasized by succeeding writers that 
such loans usually were, and always should 
be, backed by specific consignments of com- 
modities, evidenced by bills of exchange, 
drawn by the seller against the purchaser. 

Once this description of commercial bank- 
ing operations had been incorporated in eco- 
nomic iiterature in the form of a statement 
of principles, the theory of commercial bank- 
ing remained fixed for more than a century. 
This view of the proper functioning of bank- 
ing, moreover, found incorporation in the 
banking legislation of many countries. It 
was, for example, the theory underlying our 
national banking law of 1863 and it was given 
added emphasis in connection with the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913. The principles that 
had been enunciated were, moreover, ac- 
cepted by practical bankers as well as by 
academic economists. 

The theory of bank liquidity as developed 
by early writers related, however, to a situa- 
tion in which each bank was an independent 
entity, depending wholly upon maturing 
loans to provide a return flow of cash. It 
had no correspondent banks to which it 
could turn for help, no organized exchanges 
in which securities might be liquidated, and 
no central banking institution from which 
help could be procured. But with the evo- 
lution of an interrelated banking system and 
organized security markets, the problem of 
maintaining liquidity assumed an entirely 
new form, It became chiefly a matter of 
disposing of a bank’s assets in the market 
or of borrowing from affiliated institutions. 
Moreover, in the United States changes in 
commercial practices and in methods of bus- 
iness financing have resulted in the virtual 
elimination of the types of financial instru- 
ments which formerly comprised the bulk 
of bank assets. Since 1913 it has been found 
necessary repeatedly to modify the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act in order to enable 
the Reserve system to perform a significant 
service to the Nation. Nevertheless, funda- 
mental confusion of thought with respect 
to the theory of banking still exists. 

I am not here interested in outlining a 
revised theory of banking, but only in noting 
how structural changes in the economic and 
financial system have rendered former con- 
ceptions obsolete. Incidentally, were Adam 
Smith to reappear in a new incarnation in 
the present world and formulate a theory 
of banking on the basis of a study of finan- 
cial organization in New York, Chicago, and 
other financial centers today, his appraisal 
would show little resemblance to that which 
he evolved in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. 

REORIENTATION IN GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 

The failure of American students, until 
recently, to give systematic attention to the 
larger problems of political organization ap- 
pears to be largely attributable to the fact 


that such issues had long been regarded as 
settled. They had been thrashed out in 
the writings and discussions of the eight- 
eenth century and the fundamental general- 
izations or conclusions which were reached 
were embodied in written constitutions. 
Once incorporated in the fundamental law 
and given formal expression as a body of 
principles of political science, they became 
frozen, so to speak, in the form of popular 
conceptions, traditions, and modes of 
thinking. 

There is today a ckallenging opportunity 
for a broadening of the scope of research in 
the field of government. First, the need is 
imperative for a series of analytical studies 
dealing with the basic problems with which 
democratic government is confronted in the 
modern world. As everyone realizes, govern- 
ment is constantly becoming more extensive 
in scope, more costly, and more difficult to 
operate. The attempt to realize the impli- 
cations of democracy, both politically and 
socially, enormuusly increases the burdens 
and strains to which governmental ma- 
chinery is subjected. In the light of recent 
world history it is obvious that the survival 
of democratic forms of government depends 
upon our ability to adapt governmental 
methods and processes to the requirements 
of constantly changing conditions. 

The time is peculiarly ripe for a program 
of research starting with and resting upon 
a comprehensive and systematic presenta- 
tion of the basic problems of democratic 
government. The first requirement is an 
exploratory and clarifying study of the 
primary issues involved in democratic gov- 
ernment in the United States today. An 
over-all survey of the problems of govern- 
ment organization in the modern world is 
indispensable if we are to have other than 
patch-work improvement. 

The second great need is for integrated 
Tesearch in the flelds of government and 
economics. As everyone realizes, the role 
of government in economic activity has been 
constantly expanding in recent times. 
Through a variety of policies and activities, 
the Government now exercises control over 
the economic system at various key points. 
For good or for ill, government agencies 
have come to exert a profound influence 
over money and credit, stock exchange oper- 
ations, investments, profits, wages, prices, 
transportation, and industrial, agricultural 
and labor organization. If the issues in- 
volved in these controls are to be analyzed 
in such a way as to promote a more efficient 
coordination of government and industry 
in the attainment of the goal of increased 
production and general well-being, it is ob- 
vious that they must be studied jointly by 
students of government and students of 
economics. 

In whatever direction one turns in the 
study of major problems of governmental 
organization and control, he comes squarely 
up against economic issues of far-reaching 
importance. The character of the govern- 
mental organization that is required depends 
directly upon the character of the economic 
problem with which the organization is con- 
cerned. Cooperation between economists 
and students of government is thus indis- 
pensable. Moreover, it is increasingly im- 
portant that the individual student acquire 
competency in both fields. 

A third fundamental need in the field of 
governmental research is to study the prob- 
lem of governmental reorganization from a 
much broader point of view than that of 
mere structural change and procedural im- 
provements. The increase in efficiency and 
in economy of operation that may be 
achieved through the mere shifting of bu- 
reaus or the elimination of duplicating 
services is small indeed, as compared with 
those which might be realized through the 
elimination or curtailment of functions. 
Many existing policies and activities, reflect- 
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ing the needs and interests of former times, 
can no longer be regarded as serving signifi- 
cant ends. More important are the con- 
flicting policies which have emerged as a 
result of the responsiveness of Government 
to the demands of various groups in the body 
politic and the failure on the part of Gov- 
ernment to nraintain a comprehensive na- 
tional view with respect to its policies as a 
whole. 

While there has been much talk in recent 
years about national planning, there has 
been little if any attempt to review the en- 
tire range of national policies. The greatest 
single need at this juncture is a thorough- 
going reappraisal of governmental functions 
and activities, with a view to evaluating not 
only the significance of each but also their 
relationships one to another. Such a re- 
appraisal can be scientifically conducted 
only by a nongovernmental agency staffed 
with economists and political scientists and 
equipped to enlist the cooperation of other 
specialists, 


CONTRASTING ECONOMIC CONCEPTIONS 


In conclusion I should like to refer in 
facetious terms to the great contrast one 
finds between some of the older economic 
conceptions and some of the newer eco- 
nomics. Needless to say in both cases there 
is much exaggeration. 

The classical economics of our forefathers 
had a somber outlook. Nature was nig- 
gardly; natural resources were limited, in 
many cases meager. Mankind was almost 
universally improvident — thriftless and 
shiftless and given to abundant procreation. 
In consequence, overpopulation and falling 
standards of living were inescapable. 

Accordingly, emphasis was placed by the 
economists on the necessity for birth con- 
trol, the elimination of waste in all its forms, 
and thriftiness. The primary requirements 
seemed to be to live simply, to tighten one’s 
belt, to save money and put it in the bank 
where it becomes available for capital de- 
velopment. Little wonder that economics 
was known as the “dismal science.” As a 
friend of mine once remarked, “If a certain 
professor then teaching at Harvard were 
to preach a funeral sermon he would have 
difficulty refraining from laying emphasis on 
the value of the corpse as fertilizer.” 

I now place in juxtaposition to this for- 
bidding conception an illustration of the 
newer economics, using the household cat 
as a point of departure. I am sorry I can- 
not claim original authorship; I admit, how- 
ever, that I have expanded and embellished 
the original draft which came to me through 
the intellectual channels of Washington in 
the radiant days of the early New Deal. 

. * . . * 


CATS 


Consider the economic significance of keep- 
ing a cat. In the first place, it is necessary 
to give the cat milk. This tends to raise the 
price of milk and to increase the income of 
the milk producer, who begins his day at 
4 a. m. that the teeming children of our 
cities may have the vitamins essential to 
health and happiness. Moreover, higher in- 
comes for the dairymen would enable them 
to raise more cows, thus increasing the 
market for hay, grain, etc.—thereby mate- 
rially aiding the hard pressed farmers as a 
whole. Since the milk, hay, grain, etc. have 
to be transported, railway income will be 
favorably affected; and the railways can and 
should be compelled to provide more employ- 
ment, thus increasing national purchasing 
power. 

In the interest of a well-balanced diet, the 
cat will doubtless require some fish. This 
will not only furnish a desirable stimulus to 
the fishing industry, but since it will be 
found most economical to provide canned 
salmon or tuna fish, the tin can industry will 
also be favorably affected, giving a still fur- 
ther impetus to employment and purchasing 
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power. Since the American Can Company 18 
a market leader, the increase in its earnings 
will provide a needed tonic to the stock 
market, paving the way for the flotation of 
new securities for the rehabilitation and 
upbuilding of the Nation's industries gener- 
ally. 

If perchance the salmon or tuna fish should 
come from Japan, relations with that country 
are likely to be improved, paving the way for 
the reopening of the channels of interna- 
tional trade over ever widenings areas. To 


If the cat occasionally eats a bit of meat, 
this also would imure to the benefit of agri- 
culture, not to mention the long suffering 
packing house industry. 

The cat will catch rats and mice. The 


much to expect that we might at least equal, 
if not exceed, our former standard of achieve- 


should issue an edict to this effect. Although 
the Government has not heretofore assumed 
it to be necessery to require everybody to 


Constitution it has the right to do so. In 
any case so expanstve a conception could 
hardly fail to obtein a sympathetic hearing 
in a court committed to the principles of 
elastic construction. 

It will require the creation of a new ad- 
ministrative agency in Washington, and an 
army of inspectors will be necessary to visit 
every home in the Nation in the interest of 
enforcement. Apart from the direct gains 

from such visits there will be un- 
told indirect advantages through acquaint- 
ing the officials of our Government with 
actual living conditions among the masses 
of our people. 

The economic benefits of this program 
will, however, not be confined to the Fed- 
eral Government. The cities, towns, and 
States will be able to levy excise or license 
taxes in respect to the keeping or owning of 
cats and thus ease the load of taxation on 
over-burdened owners of real estate. 

The immediate effect of this measure, as 
you will not be unaware, will be to raise 


the price of cats. This is very desirable not 
only on general principles but especially in 
this instance because heretofore our cat 
breeders, unprotected by any tariff, have suf- 
fered from the competition of low-wage 
countries such as Persia, Siam, Malta, Abys- 
sinia, and the Isle of Man. By banning 
the importation of all foreign cats, the 
American cat breeder will henceforth be en- 
abled to enjoy an American standard of 
living from which he has, in the past, been 
unfairly debarred in this so-called land of 
equality. 

One's appraisal of the ultimate signifi- 


did not add that there is doubtless much to 
be said on both sides of the argument. I 
trust that my successor, Dr. Robert D. Cal- 
kins, will find, somewhere between the 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I include the fol- 
lowing telegrams and letters: 

Syracuse, N. T., June 30, 1952. 
EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Independent colleges and universities 
commend onal action on H. R. 
7656, Teague bill, eliminating abuses present 
GI Bill. More than 400 colleges and uni- 
versities including Columbia, Cornell, 
Princeton, Brown, Boston, Syracuse, George- 
town, Hamilton, Colby, Tufts, Lafayette, 
Chicago, Notre Dame, Oberlin, Western, 
Reserve, Beloit, Marquette, St. Olaf, Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, Texas Christian, Denver, Stan- 
ford, and Southern California urge your 
earnest consideration and acceptance Sen- 
ate amendment number 44 providing sep- 
aration subsistance and tuition allowances 
as beneficial to veterans and to preservation 
desired equilibrium public and private 
American system higher education. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
Representing Emergency Committee 
of the Korean GI Bill. 


San Francisco, Catar., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. Evtro Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Understand Senate eliminated $31 provi- 
sion, section 234, H. R. 7656, for public 
schools. In order to prevent unjust discrimi- 
nation as among public colleges and junior 
colleges throughout Nation, suggest follow- 
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ing possible compromise as between House 
and Senate language. Instead of a payment 
up to $31, to be determined by administrator, 
conferees insert a fixed amount to be 
paid with respect to each veteran in attend- 
ance at a public university college or junior 
callege which is charging less than such 
fixed amount. The amount thereby fixed by 
Congress would not require determinations 
by administrator, and being a fiat fixed 
amount, should be paid directly to the certi- 
fying public institution. 
Francis V. KEESLING, Jr., 
City and County of San Francisco, 
DECATUR BAPTIST COLLEGE, 
Decatur, Tez, June 28, 1952. 
oman EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mapam: It is my understanding that 
the Teague bill (H. R. 7656) has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare with amendments. The 
amendments that were approved make the 
bill more favorable fer private institutions. 

Im the event the bill passes the Senate as 
amended, it will be referred to a committee 
composed of both Members of the Senate 
and House. I understand that you will be 
one of the representatives from the House 
on this committee, 

I trust that you will give consideration to 
the amendments es made by the Senate, 
since they make the bill more favorable as 
private institutions are concerned. 

We feel that the bill, as passed by the 

— veterans from at- 


amount allowed would not cover the tuition 
neeessary for private institutions. 

Not only our school, but all of the other 
private institutions will appreciate your giv- 
ing your approval to the Senate amendments. 

Yours sincerely, 
Octver D. RILEY, 
Assistant to the President. 

Watts WALLA, Wasa., July 1, 1952. 
Rocers, Massachusetts, 

Thee act Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Urge acceptance Senate Amendment No. 44 

‘equalize educational 

G. W. ‘Gowers, 


President, Walla Walla College. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 1, 1952. 
Hon, Mrs. ROGERS, 
Member Congress from Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request you to vote to accept 
Senate Amendment 44 regarding Korean GI 
bill. 

HENRY L. JACOBS, 
President, Bryant College. 


Boston, Mass., July 2, 1952. 
roman Entra Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
To avoid future chaotic conditions and for 
best interest of veterans and private schools 
of Massachusetts we again sincerely urge you 
to vote for separation of tuition and sub- 
sistence payments in Korean Bill 7656. 
RUSSELL A. GREEN, 
Veterans Counsellor, Watertown, Mass, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1952. 
Hon. Err Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Vitaly important that conferees reach 
agreement on Korean veteran benefit bill in 
order this legislation may be approved be- 
fore adjournment. Suggest basic principles 
of House-approved bill be accepted and if 
shortcomings or abuses develop these can be 
corrected by future amendments. It would 
be tragic if disagreement should delay ap- 
proval during present session of Congress. 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
VFW National Legislative Director. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., July 2, 1952. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
On behalf of thousands of new veterans 
awaiting a Federal assistance program on 
their readjustment to civil life, the American 
Legion sincerely urges that agreement be 
reached on some equitable form of new GI 
bill for them before Congress adjourns. 
DonaLp R. WILSON, 
National Commander, the American Legion. 


WHITTIER COLLEGE, 
Whittier, Calif., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Rocers: As you know, the pri- 
vately supported colleges and universities of 
the country have been greatly concerned with 
the nature of pending Federal legislation ex- 
tending veteran educational benefits. They 
have been particularly desirous of course, 
that any legislation enacted shall not dis- 
criminate against private institutions which 
must necessarily charge tuition since they 
receive no part of the tax dollar. 

The Senate bill passed last Saturday, if I 
accurately understand its provisions, al- 
though providing for payments directly to 
the veteran, eliminates the possibility of dis- 
crimination against the private institutions. 
This is accomplished by providing that the 
total amount of educational benefit paid the 
veteran shall be determined by the amount 
of fees and tuition charged by the institu- 
tion of his choice. As I interpret the Senate 
amendment to the Teague bill, a maximum 
of $40 additional per month will be allowed 
a veteran attending an institution making 
a tuition charge of $360 or more per year. 
This provision effectively gives an equal 
break to all institutions as did earlier legis- 
lation in the field of veteran educational 
benefits. 

We sincerely trust that this desirable fea- 
ture will be preserved by the Joint Confer- 
ence Committee of the Senate and the House 
as it resolves the differences between the 
House and Senate versions of the veteran’s 
bill, 

Cordially, 
Paul. S. SMITH, 
President. 


Social Security Changes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it seems to me that the Social 
Security Act, even if amended as pro- 
posed by the present action of Congress, 
still fails in many important respects to 
serve the purposes for which originally 
it was enacted. 

If our social-security system is to be 
successful, we must make it serve those 
purposes in the fullest possible measure. 
We must make it workable, just, and of 
real benefit in view of present-day living 
_costs to those for whom it was designed. 

With these things in mind, yesterday 
I introduced in this House a bill to 
amend title III of the Social Security 
Act to reduce the retirement age from 
65 to 60, to provide that widows may 
become entitled to benefits thereunder 
at age fifty, and to increase monthly in- 


surance and lump-sum death payments 
thereunder by 20 percent. 

The title of this bill, as no doubt you 
observe, is rather completely self-ex- 
planatory. Nevertheless there are sev- 
eral points I would like to emphasize and 
expand. 

Under the present law, even with the 
earlier proposed amendments, no widow 
without dependents becomes eligible for 
monthly insurance benefits until she 
reaches age sixty-five. As provided in 
this bill, all widows would become elig- 
ible at age fifty, irrespective of depend- 
ents. . 

There is a good reason for this. In 
fact there are several reasons of the 
highest importance to a very great num- 
ber of widows, and in many instances 
to orphaned children. 

Census figures and mortality tables 
show that an ever-increasing number of 
American women are widowed in their 
forties and early fifties. Those who are 
childless only too often, under the pres- 
ent law, have to wait a decade or more to 
become eligible for monthly insurance 
benefits. And more often than not they 
are homemakers, with little or no train- 
ing for employment outside the home. 

Widows with children, of course, re- 
ceive benefits under the present law 
until the youngest child reaches age 
18. But here again, it happens in a very 
large number of cases that the children 
grow up, and the insurance benefits 
cease, while the widowed mother still has 
to wait many years before becoming 
eligible for old-age benefits. 

The objection might be raised that 
children who have reached age 18 should 
be capable of supporting their mothers. 
But in this enlightened country we can- 
not assume that such is the case. Most 
often 18-year-old boys and girls are still 
in school to prepare for a profession, or 
at least are apprenticed in some trade. 

Still later, as it so often happens, while 
the widowed mother, untrained for em- 
ployment outside the home, goes on wait- 
ing for the day when her widow’s pension 
starts, the children are marrying and 
establishing homes of their own. Usu- 
ally they have only slender resources 
that are strained by another body to 
clothe and another mouth to feed. 

If by introducing this bill I have 
helped to correct a glaring fault in the 
present Social Security Act—if I have 
helped to eradicate a real injustice to 
those who are perhaps the most deserv- 
ing of all—then for that reason alone I 
feel myself justified in doing so. 

But the widows and orphans are not 
the only ones who suffer by reason of the 
inadequacies of the Social Security Act, 
either as it now stands or as it is pro- 
posed toamendit. Increases in monthly 
insurance and lump-sum death pay- 
ments, as now under consideration, I 
believe to be insufficient. 

We know that today the prices of most 
necessities of life stand at or near all- 
time highs. These high prices cover 
even those for burial plots and for the 
cheapest of funerals. We know, too, 
that pensions and death payments orig- 
inally were set up at a time when the 
American dollar was worth a dollar in- 
stead of fifty-three cents, 
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Therefore it seems to me that an in- 
crease of 20 percent, as provided in 
the bill I introduced yesterday, is none 
too large under the circumstances. Per- 
haps it is not large enough. It must be 
remembered that these payments are not 
charity. They are a return of tax funds 
earlier paid in by social security bene- 
ficiaries. And Uncle Sam wants no profit 
out of money such as this. 

Social security benefits are not 
charity, as I have said. But when I 
think of the vast sums voted by this body 
for the economic benefit of our unwilling 
allies abroad, I cannot refrain from re- 
minding you of that ancient Christian 
adage which holds that charity begins 
at home. 


Address of His Excellency John J. Hearne, 
Ambassador of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following address deliv- 
ered by His Excellency John J. Hearne, 
S. C., LL. D., Ambassador of Ireland, at 
twentieth annual feis of the United Irish 
Counties Association of New York, held 
on the campus of Fordham University 
on Sunday, June 29, 1952: 


I was greatly honored to receive your invi- 
tation, Mr. Chairman, many weeks ago, to 
address the twentieth annual feis organized 
under the auspices and direction of the 
United Irish Counties Association of the City 
of New York. I thank you very sincerely for 
the delicate courtesy you have shown me 
since my appointment to Washington by in- 
viting me each year to attend this great 
hosting on the campus of this far-famed 
university. I thank you particularly for 
inviting me this year again when you are 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of what Father Rector will, I am 
sure, permit me to call the Fordham Feis, 
an event which, under enlightened leader- 
ship and wise management, has now become 
the most important and significant annual 
Irish cultural event in North America. I 
congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, and I con- 
gratulate your association for your persever- 
ance, throughout the years, in this great work 
of keeping alive on this part of this conti- 
nent, in this unique festival, the great tradi- 
tions of the storied, ancestral land of your 
fathers. 

Your fidelity and success through the 
years that have gone reflect, in a special 
sense, the fidelity of your forebears them- 
selves to the mighty civilization which has 
at last, in our own time, finally been rescued 
from the fate of civilizations whose tradi- 
tions their trustees betray, or whose ideals 
their inheritors obscure or compromise or 
abandon. Our people fought the longest and 
most successful war ever fought in the world 
for the survival of a civilization. If, today, 
the greater portion of Ireland is ruled by 
the will of our own people, through political 
institutions of our own making, it is be- 
cause of the vitality and virility, begotten 
and born of long devotion to it, and long 
endurance for its sake, of the now inde- 
structible tradition of the historic Irish Na- 
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tion. The political freedom of a people may 
be lost and won and lost and won again. 
But if the inner life of a nation is destroyed 
it can never be restored. Ireland never 
sought to gain the whole world, because she 
was too busy seeing to it that she would 
never suffer the loss of her own soul. When 
she stood in battle for seven centuries, dur- 
ing which she endured the most fearful 
vicissitudes, she did so, not because of any 
racial hatred on her part, not merely to end 
alien rule, but to rule in her own household 
for a great purpose, namely, that she might 
live her own national life in accordance with 
her own genius and culture and traditions. 
In the language of Patrick Pearse she fought 
for an Ireland not free merely but Gaelic 
as well. And the great Irish leaders of to- 
day would rather see Ireland lose her na- 
tional liberty again than lose national lan- 
guage and heritage and all that it has stood 
for in the story of our struggle and means to 
us today as all the world witnesses the 
miracle of our survival, 

The mighty literature of Ireland stands 
beside that of Greece or Rome. Hundreds of 
years before the English language had been 
formed of a fusion of Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman French; hundreds of years before 
the two original French dialects struggled 
for mastery om the plains of France; the 
native literature of Ireland flourished in a 
golden age of extraordinarily early develop- 
ment, of surpassing glory, and unprecedented 
duration. Centuries later, Gaelic was the 
mother tongue of the chief civilizers of 
Europe between the actual downfall of the 
pagan and the virtual enthronement of the 
Christian Western world. The great lan- 
guage revival movement which pulsed 
through Ireland at the beginning of the 
present century and created, wherever it was 
felt, a new hope and a new spirit in the 
heart and mind of the Irish people, became 
the inspiration of the final phase of our 
struggle for freedom, and, in more senses 
than one, the instrument of its strategy. 
Thus, the return to the language and the 
literature, which contains the record of our 
story and is the repository of our tradition, 
heralded the restoration of our national 
liberty. 

We possess a unique treasure in that an- 
cient literature which grew up of a polite 
people, self-centered, if you will, self-reliant, 
above all, and independent of the Roman 
discipline. If it were not extant today, 
European scholars would be without knowl- 
edge of the ancestors of modern European 
peoples except that so assiduously dissem- 
inated by their coercive and uncomprehend- 
ing foes. Ireland’s deliverance from that 
thraldom of an enemy's judgment abides in 
the monuments of the ancient Irish. The 
magic of the Arabian bade ‘the 
rugged mountain open and admitted him to 
a treasure house of glittering jewels. Our 
ancient Hterature takes us into the heart 
of a Cimmerian darkness and shows it full 
of glowing light. It opens new vistas of 
knowledge of the peoples whose descendants 
now inhabit this continent North and South. 
Without it, we would have no portrait of 
those distant generations except a false 
legend of shifting hordes of quarrelsome 
barbarians destroying each other in the wild 
woods and wastes beyond the corroding iron 
rim of the reeling Roman Empire. Because 
of the renaissance of our literature we can 
enter into the homes and hearts of the 
ancestors of the men who built America and 
we can glimpse the beginnings of the great, 
passionate, and generous humanity which is 
today so outstanding a virtue in the charac- 
ter of the American people and so clearly 
informs your policies at home and abroad. 

Today, as Ireland stands forth again before 
the world, true to her traditions, and con- 
fident of her future, will anyone say, as was 
so often formerly insisted, that her history 
has been a dull chronicle of dismal defeats, 
It was those writers who made history a 


record of wars who so misconstrued our 
story and misunderstood our place and our 
role in the world, For them, the shadow cf 
the swordsman obscured all else. The mili- 
tarist be he monarch or dictator, occupied 
the chief place and stood in the foreground 
of the picture presented and mispresented 
to posterity. These historians forgot that 
Alexander’s empire died with him and that 
his satraps shared the spoil. They forgot 
that the screpter of Aristotle rules us still. 

There is a blindness that is worse than 
color blindness in the eyes which see phys- 
ical, but which cannot perceive intellectual 
and moral forces and effects. Men so afflicted 
will record that Roman power conquered 
Greece, but will fail to recognize that Greek 
intellect conquered the Roman conqueror. 
Ireland has had many changes of fortune. 
It has been often invaded, part of the penalty 
it paid for being the fairest island in all the 
Old World, a penalty it might still be paying 
had not a New World opened wide its golden 
gate of opportunity here in this Western 
Hemisphere. Our defeats have never been 
disasters. What seemed to have no other 
end than the plunder of our wealth resulted 
in the enrichment of our literature, the dis- 
semination of our ideals, and our capture of 
the imagination of all other nations. The 
code devised to accomplish the annihilation 
of the intellect and the destruction of the 
integrity of a cultured and moral people 
studded the continent of Europe with our 
schools and colleges from which, in due time, 
issued forth noble and distinguished Irish- 
men to fulfill a new destiny as illustrious 
leaders of men in the very greatest nations 
in the world. 

Then came the great dispersal, when the 
descendants of the men and women of Ire- 
land into whose eyes had shone the splendor 
of the first bright morning of the Christian 
Western World, the descendants of those 
generations which had welcomed all scholars 
to the land of the holy and the learned, 
now made ignorant by law, were driven by 
famine from their hospitable shores; from 
the land of a thousand welcomes. They 
went forth as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. In other times and places that had 
meant extinction as slaves under tyrannical 
rule, But it was here to America that our 
people came. Here, they found a refuge, a 
welcome, and a home. You lifted them up, 
you held them to your hearts and wiped all 
tears from their eyes. Was it any wonder 
that they gave you of their best in the 
century or so that is gone—fathers of 
confederation, churchmen, administrators, 
statesmen, soldiers, jurists, teachers, men of 
letters and of science, mining and railroad 
engineers, captains of industry, merchant 
princes, my voice gives out before my mem- 
ory fails—Nation-builders all. Our race had 
found again its land of youth, 

If we had a past of shame—were we mem- 
bers of a Nation that had never risen or had 
deeply fallen—the incentives offered here in 
the United States would have been a chal- 
lenge to brave hearts to achieve for the credit 
of a rejected race. But it was otherwise 
with our people. We had no past to live 
down. We had a classic history to live up 
to, and a mighty mission to fulfill. We 
dared not stand still. Had we done so, the 
past would be our reproach, and the future 
our disgrace. And so when our people be- 
gan a new life here they lived it in the pat- 
tern of the Christianized Gaelic civilization 
of the Ireland of old, whose literature and 
music, and whose tradition of Christian 
Faith and philosophy, and scholarship and 
art, we are celebrating at this great gather- 
ing today here in this storied center of 
American culture at the very heart of Amer- 
ican life. 

This is not a political occasion or a social 
function. It is a day of dedication to the 
high ideals and destiny of a distinct and 
separate people who have woven the tradi- 
tion of life for which they have been known 
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into the communities which they created, 
or to which they came, in their ceaseless 
pilgrimmage across the globe. That tradi- 
tion has ever been a bond of brotherhood 
amongst men of all religions, races, and con- 
ditions. It has made for personal integrity, 
for an ordered economic and social A 
for free institutions, and for a peaceful and 
harmonious development of civilized men 
living in a free society. And it has made, 
above all, here in America, for national 
unity. 

Let us who assemble here thank God for 
this striking manifestation of the living 
reality of our inheritance and its place in 
the cultural life of America today. Let its 
contribution to the whole of your national 
lite be greater still in the years to come. 
Let your faith in God who so sustained your 
forefathers and preserved their pattern of 
life to this hour shine for all to see in your 
homes, in your personal and professional 
lives, in your behaviour in public office and 
in all your social surroundings. If you do 
that, ever more faithfully, you will be giv- 
ing a salt to life on this continent which 
will never lose its savour. — 

And when you lock across the sea, think 
ever of us who in the very first years of our 
freedom or partial freedom have woven, 
with loving fingers, the twin strands of our 
sacred and secular civilizations into the or- 
ganic life of the new Irish nation. We 
never cease to hope and pray and work for 
the day when the essential integrity of our 
tradition, the essential oneness of our 
people, robed in the seamless garment of our 
nationality, will enforce upon others the 
conviction of the necessity for the reinte- 
gration of our national territory. No one 
who has ever stood in the six separated 
counties has ever felt that he was standing 
in any other land than the storied land of 
Ireland. No one who has ever breathed the 
crystal air of Antrim or Down, which caresses 
the Mountains of Mourne which down 
to the sea, has ever felt that he was breath- 
ing any other atmosphere than that which 
crimsons or empurples the peaks of the 
hills of Donegal, or the Kerry Mountains, or 
the Wicklow Hills, and sweetens every valley 
in the land, and brightens the whole green 
plains of Ireland. That is why no man has 
ever sought to justify the partition of Ire- 
land on the ground that it is natural. And 
so far as forceful, and more forceful, reasons 
no man has ever sought to justify the parti- 
tion of Ireland on the ground that it is just 
or constitutional or right. For it is un- 
natural, iniquitous, unconstitutional and 
wrong. It is unnatural, because it tears to 
pieces the pristine national property of the 
historic Irish people. It is iniquitous, be- 
cause it violates the only acknowledged 
principle of international law now seemingly 
remaining, namely, that aggression is an in- 
ternational crime. It is unconstitutional 
and undemocratic because it denies the 
right of the majority of the Irish people to 
rule in their own land. And it is wrong, 
because of all those things, and because, 
therefore, it shocks the moral conscience of 
civilized mankind. 

The leaders of the free world cannot go on 
condemning aggression in the Far East and 
in Asia, and in Eastern Europe, while con- 
doning it on their own doorstep in Western 
Europe. They cannot go on preaching de- 
mocracy to their enemies until they have 
accustomed themselves and prevailed upon 
their still powerful friends to practice it. No 
vital British interest and no vital American 
interest is served by the maintenance of the 
division of Ireland. On the contrary, the 
cause of freedom and security in all the free 
world would be strengthened and advanced 
by a frank acknowledgment of the political 
and moral necessity of an Ireland united as 
well as free, and by a final decision of en- 
lightened statesmanship to achieve that 
blessed and inevitable end without delay. 
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A Purposeful Future for Youth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, our youth 
should not be burdened with the feeling 
that war is inevitable or be imbued with 
the philosophy of futility. But our youth 
should be inspired by the challenges of 
our time and face them with optimism. 
This is the theme of the appended ad- 
dress by the Honorable Charles H. Silver 
at the commencement exercises of the 
Brooklyn Division, of Yeshiva University, 
on June 24 last: 

May I express my thanks to you for invit- 
ing me to address the graduates of the Brook- 
lyn High School Division, of Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, of which I have the honor to be a trustee. 
My recent appointment as a member of the 
board of education of this great city of ours 
has stirred in me a very strong desire to get 
closer to the educational problems which are 
challenging all of us in this critical period of 
the world's history. 

I learned with pleasure and pride that all 
of you are to continue your studies in our 
universities and it is especially gratifying to 
note that there are those among you who 
have won scholarships to Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, and Harvard. 

We are living in a rapidly changing world 
and it is not within the power of a single in- 
dividual to predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy what ultimate goal we shall attain in 
the future. The world is on the move; men 
and women are tormented by the uncer- 
tainty of the times; there is fear in many 
hearts, and the distant rumble of shooting on 
battlefields throughout the earth can be 
faintly heard, if not by our ears, then in our 
minds and in our hearts. 

The picture at the moment is not a pretty 
one. We have been lulled into a sense of 
desperate resignation, and thousands of 
young people like yourselves have turned to a 
philosophy of futility and are saying, “What 
is the use, the atom bomb will destroy civil- 
ization.” 

I have lived through two world wars and I 
reject utterly this philosophy or theory, or 
whatever you may callit. Isay to you young 
men and women now that you are in the very 
midst of a great adventure not to destroy 
civilization but to give to it the finest ethical 
values in the history of mankind. 

We are living in a country where we need 
not walk with frightened step and look over 
your shoulder to see if we are being followed 
by secret police. We speak our minds 
freely; our views are respected even by those 
who disagree with us and we are at liberty 
to join a discussion where we can say what 
we want to say with freedom and dignity. 

Moreover, we follow in the religious faith 
of our ancestors and study under able and 
competent instructors the teachings of 
Jewish sages and prophets and scholars, thus 
absorbing the wisdom and deep understand- 
ing of the finest minds, not only of our own 
people but the whole wide range of civiliza- 
tion. 

This freedom of speech and worship we 
call Democracy, Woodrow Wilson said that 
we were fighting a war “to make the world 
safe for democracy.” And we did not hesi- 
tate to follow him. But may I say—and 
I speak in a spirit of deep humility—that 
centuries ago the Jewish people had already 
planted the seed of democracy which was 
to rise up and flourish to be temporarily sub- 
dued from time to time, and then revived 
again, 


As you know, when our sages sat down 
to consider the problems of life and the 
interests of the community as a whole, they 
invited full and free discussion of every 
subject which they undertook to explore. 

They were not dogmatic; they did not 
force men to think along set lines; they 
asked questions and answered them, and 
down through the centuries they succeeded 
in evolving a system of ethics and right 
living which, in my opinion, is the solid 
basis of our present day civilization, 

It is my view that the most important 
contribution of Jews as a people to the 
world is the formulation of a set of ethical 
and moral values that have never been 
honestly or seriously challenged, and con- 
stitute the very keystone of our way of life. 

Our sages and leaders were the first to 
oppose through their’ studies and debates 
the very idea of a totalitarian ideology. They 
may not have called it communism, but in 
essence that is what they opposed. 

I said a moment ago that I reject the phi- 
losophy of futility that has gained a foot- 
hold in some segments of our young people, 
They can see nothing but disaster ahead; 
this spirit, I am sorry to say, has seeped into 
some of our educational institutions. It is 
natural that in times of great stress such a 
thing should happen. But I am not dis- 
heartened because I feel that with the aid 
of Divine guidance and our common sense 
and knowledge, we will hurdle the stagger- 
ing problems that face us today. 

This, I would say is the philosophy of con- 
structive optimism. We know that human 
beings would rather love than hate, that 
they would rather live in peace than be at 
war, that deep down in their hearts there is 
compassion and decency and affection for 
humanity. 

Why, you may ask, should there be war 
and destruction if people are basically good 
and kind. There have been many answers 
to this question by sages and philosophers 
and writers, but whether they have been 
right or wrong has never been determined 
because we are still striving to attain the 
ideal values of life. Until we understand 
thoroughly these values it must take time 
before we can finally achieve them. We seek 
to make progress through experience and 
the process of trial and error. 

It is here that I am reminded of one of 
the greatest of American philosophers and 
educators, a man who passed away recently— 
Prof. John Dewey. You probably know about 
his ideas on what has been called progres- 
sive education, Dewey loved people and 
children and he had what is known as the 
common touch. 

As Mr. Bruce Bliven, a close friend of the 
great educator, wrote recently, Professor 
Dewey for 50 years was associated with prac- 
tical efforts to improve matters in the field 
of politics and economics.” I would like to 
point out that these efforts were closely 
linked with the role that the individual must 
Play in the community. He always said 
“Let's try it; maybe it will work.” 

There was in this great man, even after 
he had attained his ninetieth year, that 
wonderful spirit of inquiry, and keen desire 
to find out and to learn and to experiment. 
I think it is fair to say that his precepts 
and principles have strongly influenced our 
thinking in education, politics and eco- 
nomics. 

Professor Dewey maintained that every 
mature citizen had the right to participate 
in the government of his locality, State, and 
Nation. He said that such participation 
helps to make the individual a better citi- 
zen, thus making it possible for the govern- 
ment to serve the public good. 

He believed in the equal right of every 
individual for opportunity to make his own 
career and develop his own personality be- 
cause in that way he can best serve the gen- 
eral social welfare, 
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It is important for you to think often and 
study carefully the implications of Profes- 
sor Dewey's views. He believed, as I said, 
that each one should develop his own career 
and his own personality, If I understand 
him correctly, he meant that it was up to 
you as individuals to prepare yourselves to 
serve your fellow men to the best of your 
ability. That is your right and also your 
privilege in a great democracy. It is, more- 
over, your opportunity to help supply the 
proper answer that the world must ulti- 
mately give to those who would undermine 
and finally destroy our way of life. 

I offer no concrete advice to you graduates 
for, as Professor Dewey said, we must go 
through many experiences in order to under- 
stand what they mean to us and to the 
world. You have already passed through 
some experiences. I hope that from them 
you have learned something that will help 
you in the future. For without experience - 
and thought and mental exploration, books 
can be of little value, But the two together 
can produce splendid results. 

It seems to me that there is no one indi- 
vidual today who can, single-handed, lead 
the world out of its deeply troubled state. 
The over-all situation is too complex, too 
overwhelming for one man to cope with; 
there must be a meeting of many men and 
women with highly intelligent minds and 
fresh viewpoints. 

They will come from the colleges, the 
offices, the factories; they must be able to 
grasp the feeling and aims that dominate the 
people, and they must be qualified to meet 
these problems in the broad and sound in- 
terests of the men, women and children of 
every race and creed. They must gather 
around the table like the Sanhedrin and the 
sages of our people and ask questions and 
give answers. 

That, in my opinion, is the great human 
project of the future. It is not to make a 
better atom bomb, but to create a climate 
of brotherhood and mutual understanding 
and respect. 

Perhaps you may find yourselves among 
those who will be called in the years ahead 
to sit in the councils of the wise and, like 
the sages of old, seek no great material re- 
ward but only an almost sublime inner 
satisfaction that you are contributing to the 
betterment of humanity. It is a noble ob- 
jective for any young man and women. 

We of an older generation look to you of a 
younger generation to be the architects of a 
new and greater and more wholesome and 
peaceful life. That is what we all seek and 
desire. 

We are living in the shadows. The head- 
lines in the papers each day tell of the con- 
flicts that rage in almost every corner of the 
world. But it is not entirely dark; there is a 
light in the distance and it is the symbol 
of brotherhood and peace. We are—all of 
us—struggling in the path toward the light 
ahead. The progress may be slow, but as 
we get closer it will blaze with greater 
warmth and luster. For we shall be walking 
away from the shadow into the brilliance of 
a new era of good feeling. 

We cannot reach this light overnight. But 
as Professor Dewey said, “Let us try, let us 
experiment,” Good will come of our experi- 
ment if we are prepared to meet the colossal 
problems that we must solve. And in order 
to meet them with strength and knowledge 
and understanding, we must make of our- 
selves better human beings. Then we can 
proceed to blend this individual power for 
good with the other factors which enter into 
the creation of a nobler life. 

I can think of no finer objective for the 
youth of our land. I say to you, who are 
soon to take up your studies at higher in- 
stitutions, that we will encourage you and 
do what we can to make your task easier. 
We will give to you the benefit of our own 
experience. And we will pray for Divine 
Guidance to you and to ourselves and to the 
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' whole world. Sincere congratulations and 
sincere good wishes to all of you. Thank 
you. 


Excerpts From Report of Highway Safety 
Conference Called by the Governor of 
North Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I ask 
“unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp a portion of 
the report of the Governor’s Highway 
Safety Conference, held at Bismarck, 
N. Dak., on May 12 and 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the report were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following are recommendations sub- 
mitted by the various working committees 
and adopted by the Governor’s Highway 
Safety Conference: 


EDUCATION 


1, All teacher training institutions must 
offer a minimum of five class-hours of safety 
education, but recommend that a study be 
made to determine its adequacy and that 
any changes be made when necessary. p 

(a) That all teacher training institutions 
offer driver education and behind-the-wheel 
instruction. 

2. We recognize the importance of driver 
education in our schools and therefore rec- 
ommend that greater efforts be made to 
develop to a higher degree our classroom 
course in driver education and that all 
schools attempt to secure a qualified be- 
hind-the-wheel” instructor. 

8. We further recognize the importance 
of a coordinated safety program in our 
schools, and recommend that a course of 
study be provided by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction in safety education for all 
grade levels. 

4. We recommend the appointment of a 
State director-coordinator of safety pro- 
grams. 

5. We recommend the passing of a law to 
define and make mandatory the regulations 
on school buses and drivers. 

6. We recommend the State legislature 
give attention to the need for “behind-the- 
wheel” education and make financial provi- 
sion for its support. 

(Lewy Lee, chairman; Gordon Reinke, 
secretary.) 


ENFORCEMENT AND JUDICIARY 


On the subject of recording: 

We recommend serious consideration of the 
enactment of Acts I, II, and IV of the Model 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Code, with special em- 
phasis on the consolidation of title registra- 
tion, drivers’ licenses and safety responsi- 
bility in one motor yehicle department un- 
der a director of motor vehicles. 

On the subject of licensing: 

We recommend that consideration be given 
to the increase of the fee for motor vehicle 
operators’ licenses, to meet the expense of 
additional patrolling of the highways. 

The conference favors a complete investi- 
gation of the subject of chauffeur’s licensing, 
and the advisability of legislation by the 
State on the subject. 

On the subject of enforcement: 

We recommend strict, impartial, and uni- 
form enforcement of all laws of the State re- 


lating to highway traffic, motor vehicles and 
the licensing of motor vehicle operators. 

We recommend an increase in the author- 
ized number of highway patrolmen, up to the 
total number of 82, and that highway patrol- 
men be immediately relieved of clerical and 
administrative duties not related directly to 
highway patrolling, to enable them to devote 
full time to such highway patrolling. 

Since the objective of this conference is to 
save lives, reduce personal injuries, and save 
property damage resulting from highway ac- 
cidents; and since statistics show that 90 per- 
cent of all accidents result from violations of 
law, we recommend that the Governor be 
asked to issue a proclamation to the high- 
way patrol directing that violators be appre- 
hended whenever possible, and that necessary 
steps be taken to obtain proper convictions; 
and that the Governor also appeal to all other 
enforcement agencies, attorneys, and the 
public generally to cooperate in enforcing all 
traffic laws, not only by supporting law en- 
forcement activities, but also by taking it 
upon itself to report violations and take such 
steps as are necessary to bring violators to 
justice, and imposing just penalties upon all 
violators, looking first to the elimination of 
the needless waste of lives and property. 

We recommend that law enforcement of- 
ciais of the State make use of chemical tests 
and devices as well as blood tests in connec- 
tion with the driving of motor vehicles while 
under the influence of intoxicating liquor. 

We recommend that all gasoline and oil 
companies urge their service station attend- 
ants to clean all tail-lights, signal lights, and 
headlights of cars belonging to customers 
when such cars are being serviced. 

We recommend to each county and city 
of our State that short-wave radio equipment 
be furnished to their law enforcement offi- 
cers so that they may take advantage of the 
State radio system. 

We recommend that all beer cartons, pack- 
ages or bags be sealed so that the containers 
cannot be removed without breaking the 
seal or package; and that it be unlawful for 
any person to have beer in his possession 
in a motor vehicle, including a tractor, un- 
less it is in the original sealed package in 
which it was purchased with the seal or 
package intact. 

We urge each and every member of this 
conference to give full support to the amend- 
ment of the constitutional provision which 
now limits sheriffs to only two consecutive 
terms in office. 

We recommend that a copy of the pro- 
ceedings of this conference containing its 
recommendations be furnished to all mayors 
of cities and presidents of city commissions, 
and to the chairman of the board of county 
commissioners of all counties in the State 
and to all police magistrates, State attor- 
neys, and justices of the peace. 

On the subject of judiciary: 

We recommend to the legislature that the 
statutes on the subject of manslaughter be 
modified to meet modern conditions relating 
to the operation of motor vehicles, and to 
render convictions less difficult in cases of 
death arising from the negligent or reckless 
operation of motor vehicles. 

We recommend to the legislature that a 
minimum of five days of imprisonment in 
jail be prescribed for persons convicted of 
operating a motor vehicle while his driver's 
license is suspended or revoked, when such 
suspension or revocation was imposed as 
punishment after conviction of some offense. 

We recommend to all county judges that 
authorizations for the issue of motor vehicle 
operator’s license to children under sixteen 
years of age be limited strictly to cases of 
manifest economic need. 

We recommend that the Governor appoint 
a legislative committee for the purpose of 
taking the suggestions of this conference 
before the appropriate committee of the 
legislature in a step toward adopting these 
suggestions in legislation. 
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We recommend that steps be taken either 
by some State governmental agency or some 
private body to furnish the justice of the 
peace and police magistrates with a manual 
relating to their duties, responsibilities, 
jurisdiction, and other matters relating to 
their offices. 

(George Longmire, chairman; I. M. Oseth, 
secretary.) 

ENGINEERING 

For immediate attention: 

We first recommend a series of administra- 
tive actions to all levels of government 
designed to immediately improve the safety 
of travel on our highways, roads, and streets; 

1. We recommend the acceleration of 
center line stripping and the accomplish- 
ment of complete stripping before the heavy 
traffic season of the year. 

2. We recommend the installation and 
maintenance of signs designating “no pass- 
ing” areas on hills and curves. 

3. We recommend the placement of uni- 
form signs to conform to national standards 
and the removal of unnecessary, obsolete and 
temporary signs when road conditions 
change and their use Is no longer warranted, 

4. We recommend the adoption of a uni- 
form type and system, in conformity with 
national standards, of traffic control signals 
and devices. 

5. We recommend the development of a 
definite administrative policy to provide for 
and fix responsibility of, maintaining traffic 
service on construction projects. 

6. We recommend to the State Motor Ve- 
hicle Registrar that he discuss the practi- 
cability of requiring an automatic dimming 
device on all new motor vehicles sold in 
North Dakota after a fixed date. It is further 
recommended that the Motor Vehicle Regis- 
trar be requested to discuss this matter at 
the next meeting of the American Associaion 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

For a long-range program: 

Our long-range solution to the over-all 
highway safety problem is contained in the 
following resolution and is the result of this 
committee's deliberations. It has been de- 
veloped with unanimous accord within the 
committee. 

“Whereas the Legislative Research Com- 
mittee under authority of House Concurrent 
Resolution P' is a detailed study of 
the highway engineering aspect of motor 
vehicle transportation in North Dakota, and 

“Whereas the traffic accident toll in North 
Dakota continues to increase from year to 
year and the engineering study will furnish 
the solution to only one part of the prob- 
lem, and 

“Whereas there are possible legislative, ad- 
ministrative and public support activities 
and changes that would require exhaustive 
and thorough study and analysis before 
legislative adoption: Therefore it is 

“Recommended, that the Legislative As- 
sembly consider a similar study of the op- 
erating phases of highway transportation 
with the view of determining the legislative, 
administrative and public support activities 
which are needed to reduce the toll of death, 
injuries and property damage resulting from 
traffic accidents in North Dakota.” 

(C. J, Crawford, chairman; Ted Loy, secre- 
tary.) 

PUBLIC INFORMATION AND SUPPORT 


I. We propose positive action in the crea- 
tion of a State safety coordinator, with ade- 
quate facilities so that safety programs and 
information be made available to a more ex- 
panded public and help them gain public 
support. 

II. That a traffic safety committee com- 
posed of the Goyernor, attorney general, 
superintendent of public instruction, high- 
way commissioner, highway patrol chief, 
and other State officers charged with official 
or implied safety responsibilities be estab- 
lished for the purpose of carrying out the 
recommendations made by this conference. 
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III. To assure the press and radio full pub- 
lic enforcement and court support in their 
printing and publicizing of all names of 
hazardous traffic violators at the local level. 

IV. All available school facilities in a com- 
munity used for training in the driver edu- 
cation program be put into use for an adult 
Griver program at the local level. 

V. Stress impartiality in traffic violation 
enforcement to retain public confidence in 
our court system. 

VI. Stress importance of impartiality in 
traffic violation interpretation. 

VII. We recommend that all business, 
farm, civic, and fraternal organizations of 
the State of North Dakota adopt a vigorous 
highway safety program among their own 
members and in the sphere of their influence; 

Further, we urge that each citizen of the 
State of North Dakota accept individual re- 
sponsibility for strict observance of all traffic 
safety rules in his own driving and in re- 
ducing traffic accidents in our State. 

VIII. We recommend that each county in 
the State of North Dakota hold highway 
safety conferences and that permanent 
county safety councils be established. 

(I. E. Solberg, chairman; R. Fay Brown, 
secretary.) 

Conference officials: Gov. Norman Bruns- 
dale, honorary chairman; Representative 
Roy A. Holand, conference chairman; C. 
Emerson Murry, conference secretary. 

Panel officers: 

Education: Mr. Lewy Lee, chairman; Mr. 
Gordon Reinke, secretary. 

Enforcement and judiciary: Mr. George 
Longmire, chairman; Judge I. M. Oseth, sec- 
retary. 

Engineering: Mr. C. J. Crawford, Chair- 
man; Mr. Ted Loy, secretary. 

Public information and support: Mr. I. E. 
Solberg, chairman; Mr. R. Fay Brown, secre- 
tary. 

Conference consultants: 

Mr. James W. Slavin, assistant director of 
training, International, Association of Chiefs 
of Police, Evanston, III. 

Mr. Paul Hill, field director, 
Safety Council, Denver, Colo. 

Mr. Hal Kent, safety consultant, National 
Safety Council, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Kenneth F. New, American Association 
of Motor Vehicle Administrators, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Mr. E. H. Westwick, Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, Chicago, III. 

Mr. C. Reynolds Weaver, director, State and 
Local Officials’ National Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. C. F. McCormack, Automotive Safety 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 


National 


Inadequate and Bad Housing—An 
American Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the statis- 
tics on the number of persons who are 
obliged to live in inadequate housing in 
our country today are alarming. But 
even more shocking are the human 
tragedies that comprise these statistics, 
Seven Americans burned to death in a 
recent fire in a Brooklyn tenement, a 
building deemed unfit for habitation yet 
occupied, like thousands like it, by fam- 
ilies who have little opportunity to find 
housing elsewhere within their means, 


Appended hereto are a series of articles 
from the New York Post by the noted 
housing expert Charles Abrams, which 
tell eloquently the story of this tragedy, 
its origins and the problems it poses for 
us all: 
[From the New York Post of June 20, 1952] 
HOUSING EXPERT WARNS FIRE HAZARDS PERIL 
THOUSANDS HERDED IN Crry’s ILLEGAL 
Homes 
(By Charles Abrams) 

The seven human beings burned to death 
in a Brooklyn tenement last Wednesday 
morning are only the most recent victims 
of a fire hazard that threatens thousands 
of others living in New York City. 

According to records of the Department of 
Housing and Buildings, 106 persons died by 
fire in their homes in 1951, and 124 died the 
year before. They died in many kinds of 
buildings—in windowless rooms in which 
they were herded 6 to 10 in a room, They 
died in new-law tenements which were sup- 
posed to be “fireproof,” and in tinderbox 
dwellings the construction of which has 
been illegal for 50 years. 

The total number of fire violations filed 
against buildings in New York now exceed 
240,000, 

The most serious item is failure to provide 
a means of escape. Another is failure to 
fire-retard stairs or provide sprinklers. 

Cooking spaces have been set up in closets 
without proper fire protection. Worse still, 
hundreds of people have been herded into 
buildings which can safely house only a 
third that number. 

The largest number of victims in these 
firetraps are Puerto Ricans and Negro in- 
migrants. In the last 10 years there have 
been hundreds of thousands of in-migrants 
from Puert) Rico. There has also been an 
in-migration of several hundred thousand 
Negroes. Unable to find decent dwellings at 
the same cost as paid by other citizens, they 
are being herded into death traps like the 
ones which victimized Anna Rodriguez and 
her three children and the Dento family. 

For these death traps, from $65 to $80 
monthly per room is being charged, and 
families are doubling and tripling up to pay 
the rent. More than 6,600 buildings are 
listed as having been illegally cdnverted to 
take advantage of this traffic in death, but 
there are thousands of others. 

City officials have been aware of the dan- 
ger for years but have refused to meet it. 

Old houses, long ripe for the wrecking 
crew, have been opened to illegal occupancy; 
dozens of stores and windowless cellars now 
house as many as 10 persons to a cubicle, 

In one case four corners of a coal cellar 
were leased at $17 a month for each corner. 
It was occupied by seven adults and 18 chil- 
dren. The use of illegal basements is com- 
mon. 

The house at 1101 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 
in which the three adults and four children 
met their deaths Wednesday was typical of 
thousands of others. 

The victims came from Puerto Rico. They 
could find no shelter here at reasonable 
cost. The Brooklyn tinder-box was the best 
they could find. Landlords like Bessie Honig 
have been providing houses for these people 
at $15 per week and more. Often a bonus or 
“key money” has to be paid in addition, 

The wooden building had been classed as 
an old-law tenement 50 years ago. It was 
subsequently converted so as to allow two 
stores on the street and parlor floors. Some 
17,000 such wooden buildings still stand in 
Brooklyn and about 7,000 are in other 
boroughs. 

A fire occurred in the building on March 
3, 1931, but no violations were filed against 
it. 

In 1948 there was another fire. 

On February 14, 1950, the fire department 
found there were no secondary means of 
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escape from the building. There was also 
inflammable rubbish in the cellar and the 
cellar ceiling was not fire-retarded. The 
cellar stairs were not enclosed either, so as 
to afford escape to the street. 

On about April 6, 1950, a tenant com- 
plained he wasn't getting hot water. An 
inspector found the building had been ille- 
gally converted and was now occupied as 
four furnished rooms, each housing a family, 

The borough superintendent has told the 
press that he recently tried to file violations 
against the building for illegal conversion. 
The Post learned that a memo to Borough 
Superintendent Salzman by the Housing Di- 
vision states: 

“Inasmuch as the building was not a mul- 
tiple dwelling and not illegally occupied as 
one, no violations were reported. There has 
been no inspection of the building by the 
Division of Housing since July 6, 1950.” 


LACK INSPECTORS 


There are only 30 inspectors in all of 
Brooklyn to take care of violations and these 
are too busy investigating complaints to 
follow up on illegal conversions and death 
traps. 

By 1952 there were at least 25 persons oc- 
cupying this 2-family dwelling. There were 
no fire escapes for these 25 persons; the walls 
of the building were thin strips of wood lath 
covered by about one-sixteenth inch of plas- 
ter. There was no escape to the roof, no 
sprinkler system, no secondary means of 
egress. 

The fire started on the second floor, 
quickly engulfed the stairway, and cut off 
escape to windows. It broke through the 
wooden party-wall into the two adjoining 
buildings. 

The seven human beings in this illegally 
converted dwelling never had a chance. 

Emotion is now running high and every- 
body is focusing indignation on the land- 
lord, Mrs. Bessie Honig. But there are thou- 
sands of Bessie Honigs in New York City 
today. 

From 1911 to 1936 the total number of 
deaths in old-law tenements had been about 
50 annually and citizens were aroused. Fire- 
safety laws were enacted, thousands of fire- 
escapes installed and fire-retarding enforced. 

Today, thanks to the illegal conversions 
and over-crowding, the annual death toll 
from fire is higher than it was before the 
installation of fire-escapes and fire-retarding 
in New York. 

All the progress made under Commissioner 
Langdon W. Post and the LaGuardia admin- 
istration has been lost. 

The figures show this. In 1936 there had 
been 28 deaths in old-law tenements and 10 
in new-laws—a total of 38. But in 1951, 
despite the demolition of many old-law 
tenements, there were 35 deaths in old-law 
tenements and 23 in new-law tenements—a 
total of 58. There were 48 deaths in other 
dwellings, of which 7 were in illegally con- 
verted buildings. In 1950, in fact, the deaths 
in old-law tenements were already twice as 
high as in 1930. 

From 1929 to 1937 there was not a single 
death by fire in a Class A converted dwelling. 
Last year there were eight. 

The indictment of Bessie Honig, therefore, 
will not identify all the culprits. 

There are others who must share the 
blame for the seven deaths—and among 
them may be some officials of the city. 


[From the New York Post of June 22, 1952] 


Hous N Expert REVEALS How POLITICS 
CRIPPLED FIRE INSPECTIONS 
(By Charles Abrams) 

There has been an almost complete break- 
down for housing law enforcement by the 
city since June 14, 1948. 

The breakdown was no accident. It was 
effected by official order. That order still 
stands. It played its part not only in the 
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seven deaths at the Bedford Avenue firetrap 
but in the 100 other deaths by fire last year. 

Behind official order lurks a long, sordid 
fight—the fight to control the power to in- 
spect and to report violations, one of the 
richest sources of political influence in the 
city. 

Four years ago, J. Raymond Jones, a Har- 
lem district leader, who had been made 
Deputy Commissioner of the Housing and 
Buildings Department by Mayor O'Dwyer, 
quietly turned control of all violations over 
to the five Borough Superintendents of 
Buildings. 

At that time, violations were piling up. 
Civic associations and this newspaper called 
attention to the dangerous housing condi- 
tions in the city. 


CRITIC HANDED A VIOLATION 


One of Jones’ critics was the Rev. Don 
Benedict of the Protestant Parish in Harlem, 
who had charged the Housing and Buildings 
Departments with fallure to enforce viola- 
tions. Subsequently, violations were filed 
against Benedict's church. 

The Jones’ order shifting responsibility to 
the Borough Superintendents received the 
approval of Bernard J. Gillroy, then and now 
Commissioner of Housing and Buildings. 

After Impellitteri's election, Jones was suc- 
ceeded as Deputy Commissioner by Frederick 
S. Weaver. When Weaver took office he 
found that, though technically he was still 
in charge of violations, he had no control 
over the inspectors. They were now working 
for the Borough Superintendents. 

Weaver at once sensed the danger. On 
March 14, 1952, 3 months before the Bedford 
avenue fire, he handed Gillroy a memo which 
said that the 1948 order “emasculated the 
Division,” Weaver charged that his “duties 
were completely abrogated,” leaving him 
without jurisdiction. It left the Division of 
Housing “without a legal head and has made 
the Deputy Commissioner of Housing in ef- 
fect the subordinate of the five Borough 
Superintendents.” 


WON IN 1900, LOST IN 1948 


This virtual elimination of the Housing 
Division was in direct violation of the City 
Charter, which puts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Housing in charge of enforcement. 
The Charter Revision Commission expressly 
retained a separate housing division “to safe- 
guard the living conditions of the people 
especially in the lower income groups.” 

The fight for a separate housing depart- 
ment was won back in 1900 by the old Tene- 
ment House Commission, and resulted in 
setting up a separate tenement house depart- 
ment to avoid “divided responsibility,” and 
political pressure upon borough officials. 

“It is apparent,” said the Commission's 
report, “that without a separate division vio- 
lations will receive a small amount of atten- 
tion * * the shift of official responsi- 
bility has become quite a science.” 

All the gains made in the last 50 years in 
creating a separate department to protect 
the poor have now been lost. Responsibility 
is still being shifted and political pressures 
are still “a science.” They are being exerted 
where they can be most effective—at the 
borough level. 

Weaver told me: “I can do nothing in face 
of this order. We do not have a staff. In- 
spections must be made at least once a year 
through a cycle survey and we are not doing 
it. All we are doing is answering minor ten- 
ants’. complaints. We have no adequate fa- 
cilities for discovering illegal conversions and 
illegal occupanies. As long as that order 
stands I can do nothing.” 

It appears that Weaver has been protesting 
his figurehead status for months. He in- 
sisted he had no further authority over in- 
spectors, clerks or even the stenographers 
who send out the violation notices to 
landlords.” 

On April 29, 1952, the Welfare Council 
learned from Weaver that he was now a 


minor subject to the control and 
direction of some employees who, but for 
the order, would be his subordinates. As a 
result of this division of responsibility, to- 
gether with an inadequate staff, complaints 
are bound to pile up and enforcement is 
bound to lag.” 

Ira S. Robbins, executive vice president of 
the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council 
of New York, protested that “for four years 
the taxpayers’ funds have been squandered 
to pay the salary of a major official who had 
no more power than that of an office boy. 
The program of law enforcement 
has reached a new low.” 

None of this has had any effect on city 
Officials, however, and the 1948 order emascu- 
lating the Housing Division remains in effect. 
Meanwhile 6,617 illegally converted buildings 
are still occupied, and enforcement of hun- 
dreds of thousands of fire violations is almost 
nil. 

Death by fire for 230 human beings has 
been the price paid in the last two years 
above. 

There have been as many deaths by fire 
in multiple dwellings in the single year 1951 
as in all the four years 1945-48—just prior 
to the Jones order. 

[From the New York Post of June 23, 1952] 
“Crry's SLUMS Worst,” ABRAMS 
(By Charles Abrams) 


I have seen slum conditions here and in 
Europe but the New York City slums now 
rate among the most dangerous in the world, 

Behind the brick and wood facades of our 
old and new-law tenements lurks death, dis- 
ease, pain, and frustration. 

Fire is not the only terror to strike with 
increasing frequency at the city’s tenement 
dwellers over the past two years. The men- 
ace of rat-bite has Increased at a shocking 
pace. 

More than 5,000 human beings were bit- 
ten by rats last year—an all-time record for 
the city. Most of the victims were babies. 
Since 1948, when the directive by Housing 
and Building Commissioner Gillroy trans- 
ferred law enforcement from the Housing 
Division to the Borough Superintendents, 
these rat bites have more than doubled. 

In that same period, as I have pointed out 
in earlier articles in this series, law enforce- 
ment has broken down in the city’s tene- 
ments, and the average annual deaths by 
fire in these dwellings have been higher 
than in the 25-year period 1911-36 when 
city tenements were considered the coun- 
try's worst death traps. The astounding 
increase in rat bites confirms this break- 
down. 

In 1948 this newspaper reported there had 
been 423 rat bites here in 1947—most of 
them were in Harlem. As a result of its 
campaign, Mayor O’Dwyer appointed a “rat 
control committee” consisting of the health, 
police, sanitation, fire, public works, and 
housing commissioners. A special “rodent 
control unit” was established in the Division 
of Housing and $100,000 appropriated to get 
rid of rats. Twenty-two inspectors, seven 
clerks, and five typists were hired to fight the 
rats. The rats were not fazed. They con- 
tinued biting babies at a bigger rate than 
ever. 

In 1948, rat bites had increased by 20 per- 
cent over 1947 and in 1949 with 620 reported 
bites there was an increase of almost one- 
third over 1947. In 1950, rat bites increased 
by another 20 percent with 706 bites re- 
ported to the city. 

Last year, however, the number of rat bites 
leaped by more than 35 percent with 977 
cases reported. About 580 of these were in 
Manhattan alone, mostly in the Harlem 
area. There were 210 in Brooklyn. 

Only one in five rat bites are hospital 
cases or serious enough to be reported, which 
brings the number of rat bites in this city 
to an all time high of 5,000. 
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Most of the victims are children like those 
incinerated last Wednesday in the Brooklyn 
tinder-box owned by Mrs. Bessie Honig, 
where fire violations stood uncorrected for 
four years. 

The rats enter the cribs or beds and gnaw 
at the remains of food on the children’s 
fingers or mouths. With the breakdown of 
law enforcement garbage remains in the halls 
or dumbwaiter shafts supplying the rats with 
food increasing their population and send- 
ing them into the crowded apartments. Wide 
holes in the plaster serve as convenient rat 
thoroughfares. Exterminators have told me 
they have often taken out a barrelful from a 
single building. 

The newest victims to be caught between 
the dangers of fire and vermin are the Puerto 
Rican and Negro population. With rents 
running $65-$80 monthly for a single room, 
sharing of apartments or stowing 10 people 
into one room has become common. Win- 
dowless cellars today are often considered a 
luxury. 

Demand for living space has given rise to 
the new enterprise in which houses like 
Bessie Honig's death-trap on Bedford Avenue 
are purchased for a few thousand dollars 
down and made available to the home- 
hungry. 

The higħ rents and the breakdown of law 
enforcement have made the new enterprises 
profitable. Hundreds of thousands of mi- 
grants who are pouring in from Puerto Rico 
and the South are the customers for whom 
everything with four walls and a roof is now 
being mustered into use. 

The city’s present h program is not 
solving the problem of overcrowding though 
it could help if more public housing were 
built on vacant land. 

But the city in recent years has adopted 
the policy of acquiring sites in overcrowded 
areas, tearing down the dwelling and thereby 
forcing these people into slums more crowded 
than those they previously occupied. Less 
than 20 percent of the evicted families ever 
find their way into the new public housing. 

The borough president of Queens where 
most vacant sites are available has resisted 
public housing for his borough, forcing the 
City Housing Authority into its current pro- 
gram of slum acquisition and intensification 
of overcrowding. 


Mississippi Newspaper Says There’s 
Nothing Funny About Deteriorating 
Mail Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the June 30, 1952, 
issue of the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 
is a further protest as to the declining 
service and efficiency in the Post Office 
Department under the administration of 
Postmaster General Donaldson: 


PostMan RINGS Bur ONCE 


Jesse M. Donaldson, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral who has the distinction of presiding 
over the affairs of that department during 
its great historical decline in service and 
efficiency, says we can have two deliveries a 
day if we want to pay $150,000,000 more a 
year. At this point most citizens who for 
years enjoyed overnight deliveries from 
points like New York would settle for a re- 
sumption of reasonable speed in the one-a- 
day schedule, - 
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The fact is that the Post Office Depart- 
ment, long the pride and joy of the Amer- 
ican people, has been slipping so fast that 
it is no longer funny. Something is defi- 
nitely wrong. It hardly seems possible that 
the mere appropriation of additional monies 
will cure the defects. 

The strange thing is that by and large 
there is no group of employees so well re- 
spected and so deserving of respect as postal 
employees. Of all Government employees 
they have best justified their salaries in the 
public mind. This spectacle of a deteri- 
orating postal service is not something that 
can be lightly blamed on this or any other 
group. But the situation calls for an ob- 
jective study to determine what is wrong 
and to correct it. Certainly it is ironic to 
say that a country that can spend billions 
abroad cannot afford to maintain an ade- 
quate postal service. 


Supreme Court Should Not Legislate by 
Fixing Seaward Boundaries of Inland 
Waters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL W. YORTY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 20, 1952 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Speaker, the House 
today adopted House Resolution 676, au- 
thorizing and directing the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the 
seaward boundaries of the United States 
and Alaska in order to determine the 
proper criteria for fixing the seaward 
liraits of the inland waters of the United 
States and Alaska. The fixing of these 
boundaries is clearly and unquestionably 
an exercise of the legislative power 
vested exclusively in the Congress by the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court is being asked by 
the Justice Department to fix these im- 
portant boundaries by judicial decision 
on the basis of self-serving declarations 
of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. The Court should refuse to ex- 
ceed its power and should leave legisla- 
tion in this field, as in others, to the 
Congress. 

The Court held in the steel case that 
the President could not legislate. There 
is no court to issue a restraining order 
against the Supreme Court and the Jus- 
tices must therefore exercise self-re- 
straint and refuse to take over a func- 
tion so clearly belonging to the Congress. 
The fixing of our seaward boundaries in- 
volves complex political questions which 
can be passed upon only through the 
enactment of carefully considered laws. 

It is to be hoped that the Supreme 
Court will take judicial notice to today’s 
official action of the House preparatory 
to the enactment of legislation establish- 
ing the proper criteria for fixing our 
seaward boundaries. The Supreme 
Court has no Constitutional authority to 
fix these boundaries and neither has the 
Executive. They must be fixed by law 
and the required law must be enacted 
by Congress. 


Warning to Crooked Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1952. 

Dear Mrs. Baxter: To you and thousands 
of other warm friends, I am grateful for 
your wonderful support. 

We can win if the election is honest and 
the bosses keep their hands off the paper 
ballots. 

I am taking every precaution to prevent 
irregularities and short counts and I will 
be ready for any emergency. 

Woe be unto the politicians fighting Hall 
if they try to steal our votes. 

Keep your eyes open. 

With kindest regards, I remain 

Your Congressman. 

EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 


The Nixon Amendment to the Korean 
GI Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Korean GI bill passed by the House of 
Representatives 361 to 1, provided that a 
standard monthly scholarship payment 
be made directly to the veteran from 
which he would pay his tuition, fees, and 
other costs incident to his education, 
This plan we devised in an effort to elim- 
inate abuses, waste, and administrative 
complexities which grew out of the 
plan used for World War II veterans. 
Under the World War II program all 
subsistence payments were made to the 
veteran and tuition was paid to the 
school. 

When the House bill reached the 
Senate, the bill was amended as a re- 
sult of pressure exerted by certain private 
colleges and universities. The amend- 
ment advocated by these schools pro- 
vided that veterans attending a school 
with a high tuition charge would receive 
larger payments than a veteran attend- 
ing a school with moderate tuition 
charges. The obvious purpose of such 
an amendment was to make it possible 
for these private colleges and univer- 
sities to secure veteran students which 
they might not have otherwise secured 
if the veteran secured a standard pay- 
ment and selected an educational insti- 
tution on the same basis as a nonveteran. 
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This amendment known as the Nixon 
amendment had many serious adminis- 
trative complexities. At my request, the 
United States Office of Education and 
the General Accounting Office analyzed 
the Nixon amendment and rendered a 
report concerning its implications. 

Mr. Speaker, I am including the re- 
ports submitted by these two agencies. 
I am sure that any person who reads 
these reports will conclude that the 
Nixon amendment is not to the best in- 
terest of the veteran and the taxpayer. 
In fact, inclusion of the Nixon amend- 
ment might raise such serious complexi- 
ties as to make the Korean GI bill almost 
impossible to administer: 


PEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. OLIN E., TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: I am happy to 
respond to your request of June 25, 1952, for 
comment on the Nixon amendment to H. R. 
7656, which has been reported by the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

It is my considered judgment that the pay- 
ment of a lump-sum stipend to the veteran 
as provided for in H. R. 7656 is desirable from 
the standpoint of both education and public 
policy and should be embodied in the legis- 
lation as finally enacted by the Congress, I 
desire furthermore to endorse the Devereaux 
amendment which provides more nearly ade- 
quate payment to the veteran with more 
than one dependent. 

During recent months I have given very 
extensive and careful study to the various 
measures introduced in the Congress for the 
provision of education and training sub- 
sidies to veterans. As a result of such study 
I am of the opinion that the direct lump- 
sum payment to the veteran accomplishes the 
following highly desirable ends: (1) It im- 
plements the principle that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should aid the individual veteran, 
without any implication of aid to institu- 
tions; (2) it reinforces the American prin- 
ciple of reliance upon the full freedom of 
choice for individuals, without any implica- 
tion of wardship, (3) it greatly simplifies 
administration of the act by eliminating 
the numerous and highly detailed contrac- 
tual and other relationships of the Federal 
Government with educational institutions 
and training establishments. 

In my testimony before the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs of the House of Represent- 
atives under date of February 19, 1952, I in- 
dicated the desirability of making direct pay- 
ments to veterans. This view was reiterated 
in the report of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, to the chairman of the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs under 
date of March 14, 1952. This report in addi- 
tion suggested that it would be equitable for 
the Federal Government to pay to the veteran 
a sum for tuition which would be in propor- 
tion to the amount charged by the institu- 
tion. The findings of the report of the 
House Select Committee To Investigate Edu- 
cational, Training, and Loan Guaranty un- 
der the GI bill and further study by the staff 
of the Office of Education of the effect of 
differential tuition payments upon the set- 
ting of tuition rates at all levels of education 
and in all types of institutions and training 
establishments have, however, convinced me 
that the fixed lump-sum payment. rather 
than differential payments related to tuition 
charges is more desirable. This view is im- 
plied in my letter to you of May 29, 1952, and 
was presented by me in direct statement to 
the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare under date of June 11, 1952. 
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The Nixon amendment, I believe, will: 
First tend to influence educational costs to 
all students in an upward direction; second, 
result in inequities as between the several 
types of educational institutions; and third, 
produce unwarranted administrative com- 
plexity, thus resulting in a more expensive 
program, both to the Federal Government 
and to the institutions. 

In recent decades public policy in educa- 
tion has led us constantly in the direction 
of broadening the base of educational oppor- 
tunity and of lowering the costs to the indi- 
vidual. We have most nearly attained this 

oal in elementary and secondary education. 
fn vocational education and particularly in 
higher eduction we are far from full realiza- 
tion of this democratic ideal. The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education 
which presented its report in 1947 recom- 
m2nded doubling the enrollment in higher 
education institutions and greatly lowering 
the costs to the student. Public Law 346 
tended to encourage the increasing of tuition 
rates since up to a certain cost the Federal 
Government paid the entire charge. The 
Nixon amendment, if adopted, would have 
the same effect in that up to 840 per month 
the Federal Government would pay the en- 
tire tuition and fee rates, if any. This will 


will be especially true in situations where 
veterans greatly outnumber nonveterans and 
thus rates for nonveterans can be raised 
with impunity. The end result of such in- 
creases will be to raise the level of educa- 
tional costs, particularly for nonveterans 
and thus in the long run for all students, 
and in higher institutions and for-profit 
business and trade schools this will tend to 
make educational opportunities less rather 
than more freely available to our young 
people. 

The Nixon amendment, in the absence of 
such specific amelio-rating provision as that 
contained in section 234 of H. R. 7656, clearly 
favors the institution with higher tuition and 
fee rates as against the institution with low 
charges or no charges. In State and local 
public institutions the policy is to make 
education as nearly free as possible, the cost 
of instruction being made up by legislative 
appropriation or taxation. In many private 
nonprofit institutions it is the policy also to 
keep the cost of education as low as possible, 
The cost of instruction in these institutions 
is customarily made up by seeking increased 
endowments. But in higher cost institutions, 
and in for profit institutions the costs of in- 
struction are largely passed on to the stu- 
dent. The implications of the Nixon amend- 
ment are therefore quite clear in that the 
Federal Government is called upon to make 
up the costs in higher priced institutions, 
while the State or local taxpayers or the pri- 
vate philanthropist must bear the burden in 
the lower cost institutions. This favorable 
treatment of high-tuition institutions as 
compared with low-tuition institutions is 
manifestly inequitable. 

While the Nixon amendment does not en- 
vision that a contractual relationship shall 
exist between the Federal Government and 
the institution and thus avoids the vast 
machinery necessary for that purpose the 
administrative complexity of the proposal 
would nevertheless be substantial. It 
would be necessary in each course which 
receives approval under the act for the Vet- 
erans' Administration: (1) To determine 
whether in fact the institution has an es- 
tablished rate for tuition and fees; (2) 
whether the rate is greater or less than 840 
per month; (3) what the rate is for non- 
veterans; and (4) to establish the specific 
legally allowable rate for veterans if the rate 
is less than $40 per month or the rate of $40 
per month if the rate is found to be greater 
than $40 per month. Some of the magnitude 
of the administrative task can be realized 


when it is observed that currently under 
Public Law 346 more than 15,000 institutions 
are approved to offer education and train- 
ing to veterans. This number does not take 
into account the fact that H. R. 7656 pro- 
vides for approval of “courses” rather than 
institutions, and thus will result in a great 
many more administrative determinations. 
For example, in a great university of com- 
plex organizaton there may be as many as 25 
different tuition and fee charges for the vari- 
ous schools and departments. The majority 
of these institutions will undoubtedly be 
approved to offer training under the pro- 
posed legislation and the great majority levy 
tuition and fee charges. 

Time has not permitted me to obtain ad- 
vice from the Bureau of the Budget as to 
the relationship of these views to the pro- 
gram of the President. 

In conciusion I should like to express the 
hope that legislation providing educational 
and training benefits for veterans will be en- 
acted during this session of the Congress 
since many thousands of young veterans de- 
sire to resume their education at the be- 
ginning of the autumn sessions, 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL J. MCGRATH, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 30, 1952. 
Hon, OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman, House Select Committee 
To Investigate Educational, 
Training, and Loan Guaranty 
Programs Under GI Bill, House of 
Representatives. 

My Dear MR. TeaGue: I have your letter of 
June 25, 1952, concerning the bill H. R. 7656, 
with particular reference to an amendment 
proposed by Senator Nixon. 

The bill, as previously introduced, would 
provide payments directly to veterans pur- 
suing a full-time program of education or 
training of an education and training al- 
lowance of $110 per month for a veteran with 
no dependents of $150 per month for a vet- 
eran with one or more dependents. It is un- 
derstood that the Senate committee has ap- 
proved the Devereux amendment which 
would set these rates at $110 per month for 
a single veteran, $135 per month for a vet- 
eran with one dependent, and $160 per month 
for a veteran with more than one dependent. 
This education and training allowance is 
designed to meet in part the expenses of 
the veteran for subsistence, tuition, fees, 
supplies, books, and equipment, leaving the 
determination of how much shall be ex- 
pended or allocated to any particular item 
of expense entirely up to the veteran. 

Under the Nixon amendment provision is 
made for payment of two education and 
training allowances to each veteran pursu- 
ing a full-time program of education or 
training; one allowance, termed the basic 
education and training allowance to meet in 
part the expenses of the veteran for sub- 
sistence supplies, books and equipment, of 
$80 per month with no dependents, $105 
per month with one dependent, and $130 
per month with more than one dependent, 
and an additional allowance to meet in part 
the cost of his expenses for tuition and fees, 
This additional allowance is to be paid 
monthly on a pro rata basis of the total 
amount of the established charges for tuition 
and fees for the course which a nonveteran 
student similarly circumstanced is required 
to pay as tuition and fees for such course, 
but not to exceed the rate of $40 per month 
for a full-time program or the pro rata part 
thereof for a part-time program. 

It is stated in your letter that the admin- 
istrative implications of the Nixon amend- 
ment are immediately apparent and that the 
amendment will result in more money being 
paid in behalf of the veteran who chooses an 
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expensive school than is paid in behalf of 
a veteran attending a school with moderate 
charges, thus favoring a certain class of edu- 
cational institutions. You request my views 
as to the merits of the two plans, 

The apparent purpose of the Nixon amend- 
ment is to authorize payment of a specific 
allowance for tuition and fees up to a maxi- 
mum of 840 per month, based upon the 
established charges of the institution. Un- 
der the plan proposed by the original bill, 
the education and training allowance took 
into consideration the average cost of tuition 
and fees for the Nation, found to be $31 per 
month. I feel that the payment of a fixed 
allowance based on the national average 
cost of eductation, as originally proposed, is 
equitable and advantageous, both to the 
veteran and to the Government. Also, this 
approach to the matter will eliminate many 
serious administrative problems. 

The adoption of the Nixon amendment 
would bring the Federal Government back 
into the educational and training business 
to a large extent, in that an administrative 
determination would be required as to the 
established charges for tuition and fees pay- 
able for each course of each institution in 
the country at which veterans are enrolled. 
Inasmuch as the additional allowance is 
based on established charges for tuition and 
fees for the course, it might well 
interject the Government into matters con- 
cerning claims by institutions for payment 
of such charges, in cases where veterans may 
have delayed or neglected to make payment. 
Under the concept of the original plan, such 
matters would be solely the responsibility of 
the veteran and the institution. 

It would appear also that the fixing of a 
maximum amount for established tuition 
and fee charges might offer a target or in- 
centive for many institutions to increase 
and maintain their charges up to such maxi- 
mum, particularly institutions offering re- 
lated on-the-farm- courses where the 
Government is not afforded the protection 
of the limitation based on nonveteran en- 
roliment contained in section 226 of the bill. 

It is my understanding that one of the 
primary, if not the most important, consider- 
ations of the original plan of authorizing 
the payment of an allowance directly to the 
veteran is to give the veteran a stake in his 
educational program with an opportunity and 
incentive to hold his expenses—with the 
assistance of the allowance authorized— 
within the bounds of his own resources, 
thereby removing the Federal Government 
rate the operational fleld of education. 

seems apparent that the changes sug- 
gested by the Nixon amendment spent a 
distinct departure from this underlying 
Philosophy of the original bill, and that 
such changes would result in a considerable 
increase in administration with attendant 
increase in the costs of operation. 

Sincerely yours, 
LINDSAY C. Warren, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 


Mexico’s Presidential Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr, Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 6, our good neighbor and 


friend to the south, the Republic of 
Mexico, will hold a presidential election. 
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It is an important election as it includes 
not only the office of President, but also 
members of congress, governors of states, 
and other officials. Furthermore, be- 
cause of a broadened electoral law a 
larger number will vote than at any 
previous time. 

There is no doubt that this election will 
be free and fair. Although there has 
been a tendency in some Latin-American 
countries in recent years to use revolu- 
tionary methods in determining the form 
and personnel of government, yet, this 
cannot be said of Mexico. Its adherence 
to the principle that constitutional gov- 
ernment requires a free choice upon the 
part of the electorate has been estab- 
lished over a long period of time. 

President Miguel Aleman is conclud- 
ing a most successful term of office. 
Under the law of Mexico he cannot suc- 
ceed himself. If the law in that coun- 
try permitted a President to succeed 
himself, as in our own country, there is 
no doubt that President Aleman would be 
reelected for another term of office. 

His administration has been outstand- 
ing in the progress that has been made. 
It was astonishing to me to see the great 
advancement that has been made in the 
few years that intervened between my 
first visit nearly 5 years ago and my last 
visit in the fall of last year. This ad- 
vancement was observable in all lines of 
activity—education, industry, agricul- 
ture, housing, and development of the 
rich natural resources of the nation, par- 
ticularly petroleum. That which has 
been accomplished during the adminis- 
tration of President Aleman is an ex- 
ample of what can be done under a pres- 
ident who has the vision and the desire to 
serve the best interests of the people. I 
congratulate President Aleman on his 
marvelous achievements, and the Mexi- 
can people on the splendid spirit of co- 
operation that has made all of this pos- 
sible. 

Nor can I permit the opportunity to 
pass without making reference to the 
friendship that has been displayed by 
President Aleman toward our country. 
Always a Mexican, thinking and acting 
in the best interests of Mexico, he has 
nevertheless indicated a desire for our 
two great countries to cooperate on our 
endeavors to promote the welfare of our 
own people and promote the peace and 
security of the world. It is our hope 
that this spirit of friendship will always 
characterize the attitude of Mexico and 
the United States toward each other. 

It is encouraging to note that a man 
of such high character and great ability 
as possessed by Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, 
former governor of Vera Cruz and gov- 
ernmental Secretary of high importance, 
will in all probability succeed President 
Aleman at the elections to be held July 
6, 1952. His election can be taken as 
an indication that the same high ideals 
will continue and the same friendship 
toward the United States will likewise be 
evident in our dealings one with the 
other. 

As part of my remarks I include an 
article by Edward Tomlinson, appearing 
in the Washington News of recent date. 
It reads as follows; 
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One LATIN ELECTION THAT Isn’r Riccep— 
Mexico’s “Ins” To Stay Bur AT Least IT'S 
ELECTION 

(By Edward Tomlinson) 


Sunday, July 6, will mark another mile- 
stone in the political progress of Mexico. 
Once again our neighbors will go to the polls 
and elect a president, members of congress, 
governors of states, and other officials. But 
this time, owing to a broadened electoral 
law, more of them will vote than ever de- 
fore. 

Doubtless ballots in some outlying states, 
and smaller and more remote communities, 
will still be counted and reported to suit 
local bosses. But ced observers pre- 
dict that probably Mexico's freest and fairest 
election is coming up. 

Honest elections are no longer common 
occurrences in Latin America. Most of the 
countries have slipped back into the old ways 
of election by revolution, government by dic- 
tators and military strong men. In the 6 
years since President Miguel Aleman was 
inaugurated as chief executive of Mexico, 12 
of the other countries have seen their gov- 
ernments overthrown by force and some- 
times violence. Five of them have experi- 
enced two or more such upsets. Today 11 
are in the hands of outright or semidictator- 
ships. 

MEXICO IMPROVING 

It has become practice in many countries, 
even when they bother to have elections at 
all, to dispense with opposition candidates. 
Or, when one is permitted, to deny him ac- 
cess to newspapers, radio, or other means of 
electioneering. Mexico itself had long been 
accustomed to giving all the breaks to the 
government or administration candidate. 
But in the present campaign a strong, well- 
organized opposition is operating unmo- 
lested. 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, the standard bearer 
of the PRI, or the government middle-of- 
the-road party of the Revolutionary Institu- 
tions, has three opponents. On the extreme 
left is rabble-rousing labor leader, Vincente 
Lombardo Toledano, an avowed Marxist, if 
not a Communist, and long-time friend of 
Moscoy. For the first time in many years 
the rightist National Action, or Catholic 
Party. has also put up a candidate. But the 
principal challenge to the government candi- 
date is being made by a retired army offi- 
cer, General ez Guzman, who 
in spite of the play he has made to leftist 
labor and other disgruntied elements, be- 
longs to the old reactionary school of mili- 
tary men. : 

OUTCOME IN LITTLE DOUBT 


There is little doubt, even in the minds of 
the opposition, that Ruiz Cortines, the pro- 
government candidate, will win by an over- 
whelming vote and honestly. He has not 
only the backing of the present administra- 
tion (a distinct advantage for a candidate 
in any country); the PRI is the largest and 
most widely organized political set-up. It 
reaches into every single community. It is 
made up of large sectors of all groups and 
classes in the population, especially labor. 
The powerful CTM, Mexican Confederation 
of Labor, is in fact an integral part of the 
PRI. 

Unlike most of other revolutionary par- 
ties in Latin American countries, the Mex- 
ican Government Party is backed almost 
solidly by the business and financial com- 
munity, as well as labor and the farmers, 
large and small. Another aspect that appeals 
to the general public is the fact that gov- 
ernment in Mexico, both federal and state, 
has became largely civilian. 

All of this strikes a popular chord, even in 
the lowliest peasant or Indian. He remem- 
bers only too well the days when the swash- 
buckling desperado type of political general 
ranged through the country exacting tribute 
from rich and poor alike and forcing men 
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and boys into their private mercenary 
armies, 

The military establishment itself has 
come & long way in the last few years. Al- 
though it has not been taken completely out 
of politics, it has been divested of most of 
the old politician generals. Officer person- 
nel of the Mexican Army today is made up 
principally of career soldiers, well paid and 
well organized. 

THINGS IMPROVED 


Whatever their political shortcomings, re- 
cent PRI administrations can point with 
considerable pride to unprecedented eco- 
nomic advancement throughout the nation. 
Like all other countries, including the 
United States, Mexico is experiencing serious 
inflation. Living costs have skyrocketed. 
But there has been a steady and in some in- 
stances rapid increase in production both 
in agriculture and industry. 

For the first time in half a > 
enough corn is being produced to supply the 
national demand. (Corn is the staple food 
product of an overwhelming portion of the 
25,500,000 people.) Sugar production is up. 
Cotton has become an important export. 
Vast irrigation projects have brought more 
land into cultivation. Mexico has more 
paved highways than any other Latin-Amer- 
ican country. All of them were built by the 
Mexican Government, which has opened up 
for development all parts of the sprawling 
republic. 

Foreign capital is again encouraged and 
given equitable treatment. The country is 
enjoying a windfall in tourist business, 
which brings in some $200,000,000 a year. 

Most of the voters of all classes will not 
overlook these facts when they go to the 
polls next Sunday. 


As It Should Be 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 26, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
letter I sent to the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce and its reply tome. This is a 
healthy example of the free exchange of 
opinion. This is as it should be. 


JUNE 19, 1952. 
CHARLES C. FICHTNER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, 
Bufalo, N. F. 

Dear Mn. FICHTNER: I have your letter of 
June 13 concerning H. R. 7697 and H. R. 7698, 
to prevent the application or exercise of 
monopoly power by employers and labor or- 
ganizations in their dealings with employees, 
to amend the antitrust laws, and for other 


purposes. 

I am unalterably opposed to any bills 
which would embrace labor within the fabric 
of our antitrust laws. Labor is not a com- 
modity. Labor itself cannot be classed with 
articles like shoes or automobiles. When the 
Sherman Act was first fashioned, this prin- 
ciple was adhered to, and I do not believe 
that this principle should be abandoned. 

I respect, of course, your point of view, but 
I find I cannot agree with you. 


Chairman, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, House of Representatives. 
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JUNE 30, 1952. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN CELLER: Thank you for 
your letter of June 19 expressing disagree- 
ment with our position on the monopoly 
tactics of national labor union organizations. 

It is true that labor is not a commodity. 
It is a service. Services are subject to the 
same economic laws of supply and demand 
and the fixation of monopoly price which we 
oppose in a free liberal society. The issue is 
of primary and fundamental importance to 
the preservation of American society. We 
trust that ultimately we may be able to 
persuade you that this is a proper legisla- 
tive course of action. At least so long as we 
have the privilege of free speech, we shall 
continue o try. 

I send every expression of my regards. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES C. FICHTNER, 
Executive Vice President, Buffalo 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Institutions of Higher Learning and Voca- 
tional Education Object to Nixon 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, in work- 
ing out an educational and training pro- 
gram for the Korean veterans, the House 
Select Committee on the GI bill, and the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
concluded that it would be to the best 
interest of the public, the veteran, and 
the educational institutions to make a 
standard monthly scholarship payment 
directly to the veteran and allow the vet- 
eran to attend school under identically 
the same circumstances as a nonveteran. 
This plan was widely endorsed by edu- 
cational organizations, governmental 
agencies, and veteran organizations. 

After this bill passed the House, a small 
group of private colleges organized a 
lobby for the purpose of amending the 
bill in order that they might create a 
position of special interest for them- 
selves. The Nixon amendment adopted 
in the Senate carried out the objective 
sponsored by this category of schools. 

Mr. Speaker, the Korean GI bill is de- 
signed to aid the veteran. It is nota dis- 
guised Federal aid to education bill, 
therefore we have strongly resisted the 
Nixon amendment. I am happy to say 
that the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion which represents 1,600 of the Na- 
tion’s 1,800 colleges has joined in the re- 
sistance to this amendment; since they 
agree that this legislation is primarily 
veteran legislation and should not be 
altered to favor special groups of schools. 

I am including a letter from the 
department of higher education of the 
National Education Association in which 
5 analyzed the Nixon amend- 
men 


Also, Mr. Speaker, more than 50 per- 
cent of the World War U veterans were 
enrolled in courses of vocational educa- 
tion below the college level. The major- 
ity of the schools offering these courses 
were members of the American Voca- 
tional Association, which is one of the 
oldest educational associations in this 
country and is representative of the 
Nation’s public vocational schools and 
State departments of vocational educa- 
tion. They also represent some 18,000 
vocational teachers. This organization 
has had the matter of veteran educa- 
tion under constant study for the past 
18 months, and has been most coopera- 
tive in assisting and formulating a new 
educational plan for the Korean vet- 
eran. Mr. Speaker, in formulating an 
attitude toward the Nixon amendment 
I requested the American Vocational 
Association to give me their opinion on 
how this amendment affected the prin- 
ciple of the new GI bill as it passed the 
House, and I am including a statement 
by the American Vocational Associa- 
tion, which points out many of the seri- 
ous problems which would arise should 
the Nixon amendment be adopted: 

DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION, 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Select Committee To 
Investigate Educational Training, and 
Loan-Guaranty Programs Under GI 
Bill, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear MR. Teacue: Thank you for your 
letter of June 25 and for the opportunity 
to comment on H. R. 7656 as reported by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. I was attending the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges in Boston or should have replied 
at once to your communication. 

We were delighted to know of thé deci- 
sion of the Senate committee to uphold the 
principle of direct payment to the veteran 
as so ably advocated by you. However, 
we are greatly disturbed over the Nixon 
amendment which separates subsistence and 
tuition costs, and insofar as tuition pay- 
ments are concerned, implements the 
Springer amendment. 

The Nixon amendment violates one of the 
basic principles of sound veterans’ legislation 
advocated by the Department of Higher Edu- 
cation—the principle that the veteran should 
be treated like any other college student. 
These benefits should be regarded as assist- 
ance to the individual veteran, not to any 
particular category of educational institu- 
tion. Furthermore, the Nixon amendment 
penalizes the veteran who elects to attend an 
institution in which the customary costs are 
less than $270 a year, and because of the 
reduction in payments for subsistence, will 
in effect prevent some veterans from attend- 
ing any college at all. 

Because of these reasons the Department 
of Higher Education finds H. R. 7656 as 
passed by the Senate with the Nixon amend- 
ment, unsatisfactory. It urges the House 
conferees not to compromise on this basic 
principle advocated by the Department. The 
Department has no objection to the changes 
in payments proposed by Congressman 
DEVEREUX. 

It should be pointed out, incidentally, that 
if adopted, the Nixon amendment would in- 
volve both the colleges and universities and 
the Government in the complicated adminis- 
trative accounting for veteran students which 
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gave rise to many of the abuses under Pub- 
lic Law 346 and which will increase greatly 
the costs of the new legislation both to the 
institution and to the American taxpayer. 

We are also distressed to know that the 
Senate Committee eliminated the Office of 
Education from the administrative functions 
which had been delegated to them under 
your bill. We are sure you understand the 
necessity for professional educational com- 
petence in the administration of the various 
phases of the act which require relationships 
with educational institutions. The United 
States Office of Education is the only Federal 
agency accustomed to dealing with education 
at the State and local levels through the 
recognized State education authority. To 
permit the Veterans Administration to deal 
directly with educational institutions with- 
out coordination with the Office of Educa- 
tion, and consequently outside of the custo- 
mary State channels, greatly endangers the 
principle of local and State control inherent 
in our system of public education. We also 
urge the House conferees to insist on the re- 
tention of the professional educational com- 
petence of the Office of Education in the ad- 
ministration of the act as found in your 
original draft of H. R. 7656. 

We sincerely appreciate your statesmanlike 
leadership in an attempt to develop a vet- 
erans’ educational benefits law that will be 
in the best interests of the veteran, of 
American education as a whole, and of the 
welfare of the entire Nation. 

Cordially yours, 
Francis H. Horn, 
Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 

= Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: In study- 
ing the Nixon amendment to H. R. 71656, 
which was approved by the Senate, it seems 
very clear to me that if this plan of aid to 
veterans for educational benefits is followed, 
it will result in discrimination to veterans 
who attend schools with moderate tuition 
costs and will favor certain educational in- 
stona that have established high tuition 
rates. 

The members of the American Vocational 
Association strongly recommend that fixed 
subsistence rates for tuition and subsistence 
be established and paid directly to veterans, 
If every veteran of the same dependency 
class is given the same amount of money for 
subsistence and tuition then all veterans will 
have been treated alike and all schools can 
compete on the same basis. We do not be- 
lieve that any class of educational institu- 
tions should be favored and we certainly do 
not favor discrimination against any veteran 
for whom benefits are being made available. 

We certainly do not want to see this leg- 
islation result in a devious method to aid 
financially profit-seeking individuals or 
schools, 

May we also voice our concern regarding 
the Senate changes in section 232 subpara- 
graph (h). We are anxious to see retained 
in the bill the provision that makes it man- 
datory for at least 25 percent of the total 
enrollment in nonaccredited courses offered 
by proprietary profit schools be made up of 
nonveterans, We sincerely hope that the 
conferees will delete from the bill the amend. 
ment, approved on the floor of the Senate, 
that would make it necessary for schools and 
educational agencies to enter into contracts 
for tuition with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, This has been one of the disagreeable 
features of the present GI bill. It has tended 
to encourage Federal domination and control 
of educational procedures and offerings. 
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This, of course, is most objectionable and is 
contrary to the American ideal of educational 
control and responsibflity. 

Sincerely yours, 


Everyone's Against Sin Except 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, while, if asked, everyone will 
insist he is against sin, sometimes ac- 
tions do not prove the truth of that as- 
sertion. 

When the Lord rolled back the Red 
Sea so the children of Israel could escape 
slavery in Egypt, they promised to be 
good. They soon forgot, had to be sent 
to the wilderness to repent—nrend their 
ways. Lot's wife, getting out of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, had to take a last look 
and become a pillar of salt. 

Tom Dewey rode to high office through 
his prosecution of New York’s gangsters. 

Estgs KEFAUVER, because of his tele- 
vision show highlighting his crusade 
against sin, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency harvested delegates. 

Every President and every peace of- 
ficer swears that he will faithfully en- 
force the laws of the land. But violence, 
rioting, destruction of property, defiance 
of the law, go unchallenged during 
strikes even though a Federal statute ex- 
Plicitly states that, where there is vio- 
lence uncontrolled by States, it shall be 
the duty of the President to call upon 
the armed forces of State and Nation to 
suppress the violence. 

The President, Harry Truman, spe- 
cifically promised, after the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act was adapted over his veto, that, 
being President, he would enforce it. 
Nevertheless, he has not only neglected, 
but refused so to do. Instead, he seized 
the steel plants. When the Supreme 
Court said that was unlawful, he came 
before the Congress, asked that he be 
given authority to seize and operate the 
steel plants and added that, if that pow- 
er was denied him, the Congress adopt 
legislation “authorizing and_ directing” 
what he should do. 

The Senate refused to grant the re- 
quested seizure power. By a vote of 49 
to 30, on June 10, it directed him to use 
the Taft-Hartley Act. The House, on 
June 26, by a vote of 228 to 164, made the 
same request. To date, he has not com- 


plied. 

It is a strange and a demoralizing sit- 
uation when the head of a great na- 
tion—the Commander in Chief of the 
armies whose men are fighting and dy- 
ing in an unauthorized war in Korea— 
knowing full well his duty, asks a Con- 
gress to direct him to use a law, the 
use of which will aid the men who are 
doing the fighting and then, when we 
have granted his request, refuses to use 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Is this outrageous situation, this un- 
paralleled conduct on the part of the 
President, in some degree the outgrowth 
of our—your and my—disrespect, dis- 
regard, of the spirit of the Golden Rule, 
of the law of the land? 

Are we ignoring the fact that each 


day some mother’s boy is dying in 


Korea? 

If, indignantly, you register an em- 
phatic “No,” think again. How much 
ii any, of that attitude—our present sit- 
uation—is due to our own conduct and 
attitude? 


Adjournment of Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. DAVIS 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 27, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past week I have heard ru- 
mors that plans have been made for 
Congress to adjourn tomorrow, Satur- 
day, July 5. 

Before any such motion is made or 
actec upon, I want to state my position 
upon the question of adjournment. 

Congress should not close its doors and 
adjourn sine die with the affairs of our 
country and Government in the present 
deplorable condition, 

To me it is unthinkable that Congress 
would adjourn with the war going on in 
Korea and with a steel strike in prog- 
ress called by Philip Murray, head of 
the CIO, which strike has paralyzed the 
production of steel and threatens a stop- 
page of the flow of munitions and equip- 
ment to our fighting forces on the 
battlefront in Korea. 

It is apparent from the President’s 
statements in the last 3 days that he has 
no intention whatever of invoking the 
Taft-Hartley law, which would put an 
end to the strike and start steel produc- 


gress should stay here and asagme its 
responsibility. It should not lock up the 
doors and go home until next January. 

It is inconceivable to me that the head 
of a labor union would call a strike at 
this critical time to stop the production 
of steel, paralyze the manufacture of 
munitions and implements of war, and 
shut down factories producing civilian 
goods all over the country, as this racke- 
teer, Philip Murray, has done. 

It is inconceivable to me that the Pres- 
ident can permit this strike to continue 
when he had now on the statute books 


requested him to use. 

It is also inconceivable to me that un- 
der these conditions, Congress should 
feel that it can wash its hands of the 
matter, go home, and leave things to take 
eare of themselves. 

What I think should be done, and what 
I hope will be done, is that Congress will 
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take a recess until the two political con- 
ventions have been held in Chicago, and 
then come back to Washington and 
buckle down to the job which needs to 
be done. 

Ishall, therefore, vote against any mo- 
tion to adjourn sine die. 


The Real Size of the Civilian Budget 


EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, as a 
sponsor of the Economy Act of 1952, 
H. R. 6441, I am very concerned with the 
need for real economy in the Federal 
Government. It is vitally necessary that 
we in Congress know more about the size 
of the appropriations, their exact im- 
pact on the economy and the taxpayers, 
and the purposes for which the funds 
are to be used. My bill, with its require- 
ment of a consolidated cash budget, the 
separation of eapital items, long-range 
estimates, and more careful considera- 
tion of appropriation measures would go 
a long way to enable the Congress to bet- 
ter discharge the responsibilities that go 
with the power of the purse. 

As an example of what can be learned 
by a thorough and objective study of the 
budget, I have found that when the low- 
ered purchasing power of the dollar is 
considered, the civilian budget has been 
reduced in recent years a great deal more 
than is generally realized. This is very 
clearly brought out in the following 
analysis: 

THE UNTOLD STORY or REDUCTIONS IN THE 
FEDERAL BUDGET 

The Republicans would like us to believe 
that the Federal Budget has done nothing 
but go up. 

Analysis of the civilian part of the budget 
shows a different story. 

I. THE CIVILIAN OF NONMILITARY PORTION OF 

THE BUDGET SHOWS A DOWNWARD TEEND 


1. In fiscal 1939, social security, health, 


„00 and had gone 
down by $1,566,000,000. 

In fiscal 1939, the various farm programs 
of this Nation cost $1,198,000,000. By 1951 
they cost $650,000,000 and had been cut al- 
most half $548,000,000. 

Some of the reasons: 

In 1939, the social-security portion of the 
budget contained relief programs. Thanks to 
Democratic prosperity we no longer need 
them. Today less people are in trouble and 
more people are able to take care of them- 
selves. 

Farm expenditures have come down be- 
cause in 1951 market conditions were very 
good. In addition, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation which had been buying and 
storing food in times of surplus was able to 
sell it in time of shortage—and get back 
some of Its capital. 

2. With price changes taken into account, 
the amount spent for all civilian programs 
combined has gone down. In 1939, the en- 
tire civilian budget cost $6,400,000,000, but im 
terms of 1951 purchasing power, this was 
worth 811.500, 00, 0 00. By 1951 we were 
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spending only $7,900,000,000 and this meant 
a reduction of $3,600,000,000. 

Some of the reasons: 

GOP-inspired inflation; Inflation cuts the 
amount of goods and services that the Gov- 
ernment can buy for its dollar. This means 
that the consumer is hit by inflation not 
only when he gets less for the money than 
he spends himself, but also when he gets 
less for the money the Government spends 
in his behalf. 

And this inflation can be directly traced to 
the Republicans. They succeeded in lifting 
price controls in 1946. The result was a 24 
percent increase in the cost of living between 
July 1946 and July 1948. They continued 
their inflationary actions when they refused 
to give President Truman the standby con- 
trols he asked for in 1949, 18 months before 
the Korean emergency. 

Selfish lobbies: These self-seeking groups 
have been responsible throughout the years, 
for cuts in programs essential to the welfare 
of the American people, e. g., public housing, 
flood control. 

Justifiable postponement: During World 
War II and the present defense emergency 
we had to postpone many desirable programs 


in order to devote more of our production to 

national security. 

3. The amount spent per person on civilian 
programs went down even further. In 1939, 
on the entire civilian budget (in 1951 prices), 
we spent $88 per capita. By 1951 this was 
just about cut in half to $52 per capita. In 
1939, social security, health, welfare, and 
labor programs, plus unemployment insur- 
ance and other trust fund payments cost, in 
terms of 1951 dollars, $62 per capita. In 
1951 this was cut almost in half to $33 per 
capita. 

Some of the reasons: The reasons given 
above also apply here. In addition, our pop- 
ulation increased by 20,000,000 from 1939 to 
1951. This meant, on the whole, that we 
have been serving more people with less 
money. 

Il, NEXT YEAR WE SHALL BE SPENDING ONLY 12 
CENTS OUT OF THE DOLLAR FOR CIVILIAN 
PROGRAMS 
The Republicans would like to believe that 

there are lots of items in the Federal budget 

that can be cut—particularly in the domestic 
programs. They neglect to tell us that only 

12 percent of next year’s Federal budget is to 

go for civilian programs. 
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Thoughtful people realize that 12 cents out 
of the dollar does not leave very much to 
start hacking away at. Some Republicans, 
however, feel there is still too much to spend 
for the programs which insure our prosperity 
and maintain our democratic way of life. 


II, THE DEMOCRATS WON'T JEOPARDIZE OUR WEL. 
FARE BY NEGLECTING ESSENTIAL PROGRAMS 


The vast national security expenditures 
made it necessary for the Democrats to (1) 
cut some nondefense programs; (2) keep 
others from expanding; (3) refrain from 
starting desirable civilian programs. 

This has not been done, however, at the 
expense of the welfare of the people, or by 
indulging in the false economy of crippling 
vital services. Unlike most Republicans, 
Democrats distinguish between essential pro- 
grams and those which are merely desirable 
and which, in times of defense mobilization, 
we can afford to postpone. 

As soon as more peaceful world conditions 
make it safe to cut security expenditures, the 
Democrats’ plan is to have a smaller total 
budget—with lower taxes as a result. But a 
larger share of the budget would be used to 
expand the civilian programs which bring a 
more abundant life to every American. 


What the Federal Government spent for civilian (nonsecurity) programs, 1939-1951 
Total and per capita amounts, in terms of 1951 purchasing power] 


Civilian budget expenditures 


Social security, health and welfare, 
and labor i items: Budget ex- 


ial rity, health penditures plus trust fund pay- 
Total Fed- Total Soc sou ity, l pee and welfare | ments!“ Unitea 
Fiscal eral budget States 
Near expenditures eerie: 
billions) Current 1951 dollars ¢ Current 1951 dollars ¢ Current 1951 dollars (millions) 
eee: douer: aet, 
moun amoun amoun: 
Amount Amount Amount 
(billions) (billions) Per capita | (billions) (billions) Per capita | (billions) (billions) Per capita 

$9.0 $6.4 $11.5 $3.9 $7.0 $54 84. 5 $8.1 130. 0 
9.2 5.9 10.6 3.1 5. 6 43 3.7 6.6 131.1 
13. 4 5.2 9.2 2.6 4.6 35 3.4 6.0 131.9 
34.2 4.8 7. 7 1.9 3.1 23 2.7 44 132.0 
79.6 3.6 8. 3 1.2 1.8 14 1.8 2.7 128.8 
95.3 3.7 5.3 1.0 1.4 ll 1. 5 2.2 127.1 
98. 7 4.2 5. 9 1. 0 1.4 11 1.6 2.3 127.2 
60.7 4.3 5.9 1.0 1.4 10 2.8 3.9 133.8 
39. 3 6.0 7.1 1. 3 1.5 ll 3.0 3.6 141.0 
33.8 5.5 5.9 1. 9 2.0 14 3.1 3. 3 144.0 
40.1 8.9 9.3 1.9 2.0 14 4.0 4.2 146. 3 
40.2 10.0 10.6 2.2 2.3 16 5.2 5.5 149.0 
44.6 17.9 7.9 2.4 24 16 6.0 5.0 150. 7 
70. 9 „ eS eS el TN EE ORN S.... E a dete E 

85.4 CCC CCP 6.2 


1 AJl items included in the budget except: (a) Major national security programs; milita: 
and economic stabilization, civil defense and merchant marine Sa 
à Includes Public Health services, school-lunch programs, grants to the States for public assistance paymen 
3 Includes the Federal share of the cost of administration of unemployment insurance and State employment 
other related programs. 


4 Includes trust fund payments for old-age and survivors insurance, unemployment insurance, railroad retirement, and Federal employee retirement, 


Continental United States civilian population as of January 1 of each year (the midpoint of a fiscal 
è Obtained yA usop Be Consumers’ Price Index (adjusted series) recomputed to a fiscal year basis. 
a 


1 Excluding 
* Estimates, 


AMVETS and the Korean GI Bill 


y Treasury Statement adjustment, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr, TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is completing action on a Korean 
GI bill of rights which will provide edu- 
cation and training, home and business 
loans, unemployment compensation, and 
mustering-out pay for veterans who have 
served during the period of the Korean 
conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, in developing this legis- 
lation we have had the utmost coopera- 


year), 


tion of AMVETS. I wish to congratu- 
late the AMVETS on the enlightening 
position which they have taken with re- 
gard to this legislation. They have 
been in the forefront in seeking the pro- 
tection and interest of the veteran. 
However. at the same time they have 
realized that the veteran is first a citizen 
and a taxpayer, and secondly a veteran, 
and that a program which will not serve 
the best interest of the taxpayer and 
the public as a whole cannot be to the 
best interest of the veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include with 
my remarks a letter and a telegram 
which I have received from Mr. Rufus 
H. Wilson, national service director of 
the AMVETS, setting forth the position 
of AMVETS with regard to this im- 
portant legislation: 


services, international security and foreign relations, atomic energy, defense production 
(b) interest on the debt; (e) veterans’ services and benefits, 


a other related 8 
offices, the cost of mediation and regulation of labor relations, and 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1952. 
Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran Mr. Tracun: AMVETS at this 
time wish to reiterate their stand in sup- 
port of the bill H. R. 7656 as passed by the 
House of Representatives. The Senate has 
proposed an amendment to this bill which 
would change the basic philosophy from a 
direct and equal educational training allow- 
ance to the veteran to one of a fluctuating 
scale of payments based upon the tuition 
of the institutions which he attends. 

Such a plan is discriminatory. 

Our organization is primarily interested 
in a Korean GI bill of rights rather than 
Federal aid to educational institutions. 

The amendment to the bill as offered by 
the Senate would make the administration of 
a payment plan detailed, confusing, compli- 
cated, and time consuming. The House ver- 
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sion would entirely eliminate all such red 
tape. 

AMVETS favor the Devereux amendment 
which would set the rate of educational al- 
lowance payments giving consideration to 
the veterans’ dependents. 

We respectfully request that the conferees 
report the Korean GI bill of rights as pre- 
sented in H. R. 7656 as passed by the House 
without altering its basic educational phi- 
losophy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rorus H. WILSON, 
National Service Director. 


Derrorr, Mick., July 2, 1952. 
Congressman OLIN TEAGUE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have just completed a tour around Illi- 
nois, Ohio, and Michigan. I find overwhelm- 
ing sentiment among veterans in favor of 
the education provisions contained in the 
Korean GI bill as it passed the House of 
Representatives. AMVETS, therefore, reiter- 
ate their position that the House proposal of 
direct payments to veterans in a uniform 
manner is far superior to the World War II 
practice of payments to educational institu- 
tions. We urge conferees accept House pro- 
visions because of belief that the Korean GI 
bill should be concerned with Federal aid to 
veterans rather than Federal aid to 
education, 

Rurus H. WILSON, 
National Service Director of AMVETS. 
HIGHLAND PARK, MICH. 


An Analysis of the Nixon Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON: OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr, TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress is completing action on the Ko- 
rean GI bill. In developing the educa- 
tion and training program for Korean 
veterans, the House Select Committee on 
the GI Bill and the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee have solicited the advice of 
the leading educational organizations of 
the Nation in formulating this important 
legislation, Iam sure, Mr. Speaker, that 
the Korean GI bill will be the most sig- 
nificant act of the Federal Government 
in the field of education for many years 
to come. Hundreds of thousands of Ko- 
eran veterans will be enrolled in virtu- 
aily every educational institution in the 
Nation as a result of this legislation. It 
is important, therefore, that this act 
function efficiently, both from the stand- 
point of the Federal Government and the 
educational institution. 

As this legislation progressed through 
the Senate, an amendment known as the 
Nixon amendment was advocated by 
certain private colleges and universities. 
We have resisted the Nixon amendment 
since its implications to the educational 
institution, the Federal Government, and 
the veteran are very serious. In an effort 
to determine the effect of the Nixon 
amendment on educational institutions, 
we requested the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities to an- 
alyze the amendment, The analysis 


was made by Mr. Russell I. Thackrey, 
executive secretary, who has had several 
years experience in a land-grant college 
in administering a veterans’ education 
program. I am including this very com- 
prehensive analysis with my remarks. 
Mr. Speaker, the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, under 
the direction of Dr. Milton S. Eisenhow- 
er, president, State College of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been most cooperative in as- 
sisting the committees of the House in 
research on this legislation. The Asso- 
ciation of Land Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities has taken the position that this 
legislation is primarily intended to aid 
veterans and is not intended as an aid to 
educational institutions. The substan- 
tial assistance which they have rendered 
in the preparation of this legislation 
must be recognized. I wish to extend my 
compliments to the association, its presi- 
dent, Mr. Milton S. Eisenhower, and its 
executive secretary, Mr. Russell I. Thack- 
rey. 
The analysis follows: 
ASSOCIATION or LAND-GRANT 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Select Committee to 
Investigate Educational, Training, 
and Loan Guaranty Programs Un- 
der GI Bill, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Me. Teacve: This will reply to your 
request of June 25 for comment on the effect 
of changes made by the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee in H. R. 7656 as 
passed by the House. You asked particu- 
larly for comment on the merits of the 
House proposals for handling payments to 
the veteran, as compared to the Senate com- 
mittee proposal as contained in the Nixon 
amendment. I would also like to call at- 
tention to the effect of certain other changes 
made by the Senate committee. The gen- 
eral content of this letter has been reviewed 
and approved by the appropriate commit- 
tee chairmen of our association, and is also 
in conformity with the position taken by 
the full membership of the association of 
our convention last fall. The detailed com- 
ment on the probable effect of certain pro- 
visions is necessarily the result of personal 
experience over a period of 8 years with the 
World War II program. 


1. NIXON AMENDMENT AS COMPARED TO ORIGINAL 
H. R. 7656 


The Nixon amendment provides for 
monthly payments directly to the veteran, 
the amount to be paid being calculated on 
the basis of (a) a “basic educational and 
training allowance” and (b) “an additional 
education and training allowance to meet 
in part the cost of tuition and fees.” H. R. 
7656 provides for a flat amount (to all vet- 
erans similarly circumstanced as to de- 
pendents) to be paid monthly. Under H. R, 
7656, as I understand it, the educational in- 
stitution would at the beginning of the en- 
rolment period be required to certify as to 
the enrollment status of the veteran (whether 
full-time, three-quarter-time, etc.) and also 
would certify monthly as to his continuance 
in that status. The Nixon amendment also 
calls for this procedure. In addition it would 
also involve the following effects not involved 
in the House version: 

A. Administration, procedures, etc.: Since 
the Nixon amendment contemplates monthly 
payment of the basic allowance and an 
additional allowance in one check to the 
veteran, it apparently will be necessary 
for the educational institution to furnish 
the veteran or the Veterans’ Administration 
with a monthly statement of the pro rata 
amount due each individual veteran student 
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for the additional allowance. If a monthly 
statement of the pro rata amount due each 
individual is not required, the institution 
will at the best have to furnish each indi- 
vidual veteran or the VA at least one state- 
ment each quarter or semester indicating 
the total amount due for that period and the 
pro rata portion due each month. The ad- 
ministrative complexities of this may be 
judged from the fact that required tuition 
and fee payments vary for each individual 
both on the basis of the general curriculum 
in which he is enrolled (i. e. arts, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, etc.), and also in many in- 
stitutions on the basis of the specific courses 
the individual happens to be taking that 
semester. That is to say, one freshman en- 
gineer may take chemistry (with a required 
laboratory fee) one semester and his class- 
mate, also in engineering, may take the 
same course another semester, so that the 
exact amount of required tuition and fees 
must be calculated for each individual for 
each semester or quarter, and then prorated 
monthly. The amount of additional de- 
tailed work required on the part of both the 
institution and the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is evident. While it is necessary for 
the institution to know this amount in any 
case, both for the veteran and nonveteran 
student, it is usually handled very simply in 
the registration process through a system 
of fee cards or statements collected by the 
individual on enrollment, and paid in ad- 
vance at the time. The preparation and 
submission of separate total statements for 
each veteran, plus the pro rata calculation, 
is a formidable and expensive process. In 
the event of withdrawal from the institu- 
tion, the involvement of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, rather than the individual stu- 
dent, in the refund process and calculation 
likewise would add substantial complica- 
tions. 

I would also like particularly to call your 
attention to the fact that the Nixon amend- 
ment specifies that the additional allow- 
ance shall not include fees for board, lodging, 
living expenses, or travel, deposits, or fees 
assessed to cover the cost of supplies, books, 
or equipment. : 

The prohibition of payment of an addi- 
tional allowance to cover fees for board, 
lodging, or living expenses involves no special 
new problem, but there are endless com- 
plications inherent in the prohibition 
against inclusion of fees which may cover 
travel, deposits, or fees assessed to cover the 
cost of supplies, books, and equipment. 
These are not immediately apparent to those 
not familiar in detail with practices in higher 
education. The intent of the prohibition 
is to prevent duplication between the basic 
and additional allowance. However, I would 
call your attention to the fact that while 
most colleges and universities require the 
student to furnish his own books and sup- 
plies for individual use, the customary labo- 
ratory or incidental fees required of all 
students in almost every instance are used, 
in varying amounts, for the purchase of sup- 
plies, equipment, or books and materials for 
general or common use. A chemistry labo- 
ratory fee, for example, may be used to pur- 
chase chemical laboratory supplies of various 
Kinds, to defray part of the laboratory over- 
head for a special power supply, etc. A 
journalism laboratory fee may be used for the 
purchase of special reference books and sup- 
plies used in the laboratory only. The prob- 
lem of separation of the amounts which go 
for purchase of supplies and equipment from 
those which go for other purposes is an al- 
most impossible task. In some institutions 
it may involve hundreds of sc parate course 
fees. 

If such separation as to use is possible, it 
would then be necessary to collect from the 
veteran student separately a part of the fee, 
and to include in the pro rata monthly 
amount another portion. Would this then 
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be a “customary fee” required of all students 
as contemplated by the act? Would it be 
necessary for the institution to revise its en- 
tire fee structure and create new fees for 
“supplies and equipment” and separate fees 
fo: “other purposes” for each course? 

Another type of complication is raised for 
those institutions which have, as a matter 
of efficient business practice, consolidated 
all course and laboratory fees either for the 
entire institution or for the various colleges 
of the university into one incidental fee. 
This total fee is usually the average of the 
separate fees previously required and is allo- 
cated back on some formula to the various 
departments of the institution, and used by 
them for a wide variety of purposes, includ- 
ing purchase of supplies and equipment. 
Will it be necessary to deconsolidate these 
fees and reestablish them separately into 
several hundred component parts in order 
to prevent payment by the Government of 
that portion of them used for supplies and 
equipment? The effect on institutional 
practice, and the additional expense arising 
from the difference between the veteran and 
nonveteran student, is obvious. A major 
purpose of the payment plan provided for in 
H. R. 7656 was to eliminate so far as possible 
these complications which arise from setting 
the veteran apart, in his relationship to the 
institution, from other students, 

In connection with the above comments, 
I may also point out that both the House 
and Senate versions of H. R. 7656 make de- 
cisions of the Veterans’ Administration sub- 
ject to review by the General Accounting 
Office, but do not permit court review of 
these decisions. The history of Public Law 
346 would indicate that the viewpoint of the 
Veterans’ Administration and that of the 
General Accounting Office as to allowable 
fees under the Nixon amendment may differ 
substantially from each other, and that the 
viewpoint of the institution may differ from 
that of either governmental agency. Thus 
the institution would be involved in a dual 
Federal review of whether its customary 
charges met the requirements of the law, 
with its attendant uncertainties, and with 
no opportunity for review by an impartial 
court. Note also that the law makes the 
institution responsible for overpayments to 
veterans based either on failure promptly to 
report withdrawals or on false certification. 
By adding a whole new set of individual cer- 
tifications as to institutional fees and 
charges, the Senate amendment increases 
proportionately the institutional hazard due 
to this provision. If I were an institutional 
financial officer, I would be very reluctant to 
expose either myself or my institution to 
the risk involved in making hundreds of 
monthly financial certifications involving 
both the possibility of clerical error and the 
fact that either the Veterans’ Administration 
or the General Accounting Office might uni- 
laterally hold any one or all of these to be 
false on the basis of its own interpretation 
of the intent of Congress, not reviewable by 
a court. 

B. Effect on nonveteran students and on 
higher education generally: The plan of pay- 
ment of an additional allowance based on 
institutional fees and charges, with the Fed- 
eral Government rather than the veteran 
student assuming responsibility for the ex- 
act amount of these charges up to $40 a 
month, has inherent in it certain long-range 
effects on higher education, among them the 
following: 

Any pian of payment by the Federal Goy- 
ernment based solely on the customary 
charges of the institution required for all 
students, rather than on either institutional 
costs or a flat scholarship payment to the 
individual, will inevitably exert some up- 
ward pressure on customary charges. This 
would not be detrimental to the veteran 
student, since the Government pays the 
cost, but it would increase costs for the 
nonveteran student, including virtually all 
women students. 


Educators generally are well aware that 
the customary charges of a college or uni- 
versity are not necessarily a reflection of the 
educational costs of the institution, but are 
determined by a wide variety of factors, in- 
cluding the other revenues available through 
endowment or tax support. When the Fed- 
eral Treasury assumes responsibility for cus- 
tomary charges, and customary charges only, 
it in effect says that it will pay either none 
or a small portion of institutional educa- 
tional costs on behalf of the veteran if he 
happens to attend an institution with low 
fees made possible through endowment or 
tax support. Ou the other hand, if the vet- 
eran happens to attend an institution which 
normally recovers a high proportion of its 
costs through institutional fees, the Federal 
Government will contribute to this institu- 
tion (directly or indirectly) this higher pro- 
portion of costs. Many educators believe 
this is not sound Federal educational policy, 
and that the Federal Government should 
either assume responsibility for all or a stated 
proportion of institutional costs on behalf of 
the veteran or grant a flat scholarship to the 
veteran. The first course establishes an 
equitable Federal-institutional relationship 
to all institutions. The second involves no 
Federal-institutional relationship, but per- 
mits the veteran to make his own use of 
funds granted him, as he sees fit, in accord- 
anec with the normal practice in higher 
education in this country. 

H. R. 7656 as passed by the House involved 
in general the philosophy that the Federal 
Government would assist veteran students 
on a flat scholarship basis, assuming no direct 
responsibility for institutional costs. It devi- 
ated from that philosophy in permitting in- 
stitutions with no fees to collect fees based 
on institutional costs, from veteran students. 
Our association is clearly on record as stat- 
ing that it supports the general philosophy 
of H. R. 7656 as passed by the House; is 
opposed to a deviation from that philosophy 
with regard to public institutions; and con- 
siders the sound alternative to that philoso- 
phy one of payments to all institutions, based 
on cost formula. The Senate amendments 
eliminate the special concession made in the 
House bill to institutions with no fees; and 
at the same time establish a new concession 
based on customary fees. 


2. PROVISION FOR PAYMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
INSTITUTIONAL COSTS 


Section 265 (b) of H. R. 7656 as amended 
by the Senate provides that the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs shall pay an al- 
lowance to educational institutions to assist 
them in preparing and submitting reports 
and certifications to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

The intent of this provision is to assume 
at least some Federal responsibility for the 
extra cost of handling veteran students im- 
posed by Federal law, since the act limits 
institutional revenues otherwise to the 
charges made nonveteran students. We are 
strongly in favor of the intent of this provi- 
sion. However, it should be noted that as 
worded the allowance is limited to assistance 
in the cost of “preparing and submitting re- 
ports and certificates to the Administrator” 
and that the amount of the flat allowance 
is to be fixed by the Administrator, 

I wish to point out that a substantial 
portion of the extra cost of handling veteran 
students under H. R. 7656 as passed by the 
House, and especially as amended by the 
Senate, will be in procedures which do not 
necessarily involve reports and certificates to 
the Administrator. The institution is re- 
quired under the law to keep a written rec- 
ord of the education and training of the vet- 
eran for access by State approval agencies, 
Colleges usually keep only educational rec- 
ords, and this may involve an entirely new 
set. Also, will the Administrator consider 
that the cost of preparing a statement of 
fees for each individual veteran, and the 
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monthly prorata thereof, is covered by the 
above provision, when he sets the amount of 
the fee? Will the General Accounting Office 
concur? 


3. CHANGE OF COURSE 


The House and Senate provisions limiting 
the veteran student to one change of course 
are similar, with the Senate having added an 
additional restrictive provision. I would 
earnestly hope that the conferees will in- 
clude a statement affirming the House inter- 
pretation of this provision as the intent of 
Congress, since the Senate report does not 
contain an express interpretation. As Presi- 
dent Jones indicated in testimony before 
the House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
it is educationally desirable that college stu- 
dents be permitted to change their major 
subjects and a high percentage of them do 
so more than once without loss of time or 
credit. The interpretation of this provision 
as stated in the House report will, we be- 
lieve, make it “workable” with respect to 
colleges and universities, and will not allow 
abuse. 

Sincerely, 
RUSSELL I. THackrey, 
Executive Secretary. 


The Fumbling Which Got Us Into the 
Korean War: How We Refused To Win 
It, and How We Yet Can Win It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting the following articles taken 
from the Jun? 30, 1952 issue of Freeman, 
which every Member of Congress should 
read, particularly in terms of incredit- 
able reaction in England to bombing of 
the enemy power plants in Korea, 

The first articles tell of the fumbling 
which got us into the Korean war, and 
the second article shows how we refused 
to win it, and points out how we can 
yet win. 

The articles follow: 

[From Freeman of June 30, 1952] 
War or APPEASEMENT 
(By Alice Widener) 

It is now two long years since Americans 
began to pay in blood for the fatal Roose- 
velt-Truman-Acheson-Marshall Asiastic pol- 
icy, which led to the Soviet-inspired ag- 
gression against the Republic of Korea in 
June 1950. Now, in June 1952, the United 
States is still embroiled in the first stalemate 
war in its history; a war in which stalemate 
is the deliberately chosen official policy; a 
war that has already cost 108,431 American 
casualties and more than $20,000,000,000. 
No wonder horrified and bewildered citi- 
zens all over the country are asking: How 
did we get into this ghastly mess? 

A study of documents such as the White 
Paper on China, the Wedemeyer report on 
China-Korea, the Forrestal diaries and the 
transcripts of the so-called MacArthur hear- 
ings has led this writer, for one, to believe 
that we are in the Korean mess mainly be- 
cause the State Department during the cru- 
cial period 1944-51, turned a deaf ear to the 
sound advice of our wise and successful far- 
eastern military commanders, 

Only a few months after VJ-day, for ex- 
ample, Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, comman- 
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der of United States Army forces in Korea, 
warned the State Department about the 
dangerous situation there. That this warn- 
ing went unheeded is proved by the entry of 
February 15, 1946 in the administration- 
censored Forrestal diaries: 

“Hodge feels that * è the North 
and South will never be united until Russia 
is sure that all Korea will be communistic. 
+ He urges that these ideas be passed 
to the State Department and that it be im- 
pressed on State that he must be kept in- 
formed and that it might be worth while 
to consider some of the information and rec- 
ommendations which he has sent in.” 

*But perhaps the most momentous in- 
stance, before June 1950, of disregard and 
suppression of wise counsel from a Far 
Eastern commander was the treatment ac- 
corded the now famous Wedemeyer Report 
of 1947, That report, the result of a special 
mission undertaken for Secretary of State 
Marshell, explained precisely how the United 
States might keep China, Formosa, Korea, 
and Manchuria from falling under Soviet 
domination. Administration suppressed 
Wedemeyer's advice on China until after that 
country was conquered by the Communists 
in 1949. His advice on how to prevent civil 
war in Korea was suppressed until nearly 
a year after the war had started. 

General Wedemeyer called his report 
“China-Korea” in order to emphasize his 
prefatory statement that problems in the 
two countries “are inextricably mingled.” 
But when the State Department finally re- 
leased the section on China in its White 
Paper of 1949, Secretary of State Acheson 
and his editor-in-chief Philip Jessup ap- 
pended to page 764 the footnote: “All refer- 
ences to Korea have been deleted from Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer’s report itself as irrelevant 
to this paper.” 

GENERAL WEDEMEYER’S WARNING 


During a recent interview with General 
Wedemeyer, I asked him whether he be- 
lieved—in 1947, 1949 or 1952—that the 
Korean situation is irrelevant to that of 
China. And his answer was: “Strategic 
consideration of China would of necessity 
be incomplete without an analysis of stra- 
tegic factors—political, economic, and psy- 
cho-social—in contiguous areas which would, 
of course, include Korea.” 

Even the Democratic national chairman 
has conceded that Korea is today the para- 
mount issue in the public mind. I suggest, 
therefore, that all Americans reexamine 
General Wedemeyer's practical recommen- 
dations about the areas contiguous with 
China. If Truman, Marshall, and Acheson 
had been less secretive, we would have 
known 5 years ago that Wedemeyer had 
warned and advised the Administration: 

“The peaceful aims of freedom-loving 
peoples in the world are jeopardized today 
by developments as portentous as those lead- 
ing to World War II. * Events of 
the past 2 years demonstrate the futility of 
appeasement based on the hope that the 
strongly consolidated forces of the Soviet 
Union will adopt either a conciliatory or a 
cooperative attitude, except as tactical ex- 
pedients. * * Soviet literature, con- 
firmed repeatedly by Communist leaders, re- 
veals a definite plan for expansion far ex- 
ceeding that of nazism in its ambitious scope 
and dangerous implications. The situation 
in Manchuria has deteriorated to such a 
degree that prompt action is necessary to 
prevent that area from becoming a Soviet 
satellite * * * 

“The military situation in Korea 
is potentially dangerous to United States 
strategic interests. The creation of an Amer- 
ican controlled and officered Korean Scout 
Force, sufficient in strength to cope with the 
threat from the North, is required to prevent 
the forcible establishment of a Communist 
Government after the United States and 
Soviet Union withdraw their occupation 
forces. 


“It is recommended that the United States 
provide as early as practicable moral, ad- 
visory and material support to China and 
South Korea in order to contribute to the 
early establishment of peace * * * and 
concomitantly to protect United States 
strategic interests against militant forces 
which now threaten them. * It is 
recognized that any foreign assistance ex- 
tended must avoid jeopardizing the Ameri- 
can economy.” 

Today a Manchuria-based Soviet jet air 
force and Red Chinese Army are jeopardiz- 
ing both United States strategic interests 
and the American economy. 

At the so-called MacArthur Hearings Sec- 
retary Acheson told the Senators: Cer- 
tainly our course in Korea has paralleled the 
recommendations of General Wedemeyer.” 
The only recommendation not carried out, 
he said, was the call for an American-officered 
scout force; but actually American officers 
served with Koreans in the field. 

With this stat ment in mind, I asked Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer if there was a real difference 


between the kind of military force he had 


recommended for South Korea and the kind 
that was actually established; also whether 
it was true that only one of his recom- 
mendations about Korea was not carried out. 
General Wedemeyer gave his answer in 
writing: 

“The policy of too little and too late in 
connection with military aid in terms of 
equipment or military trainers and advisers 
in South Korea contributed to the lack cf 
effective military forces in that area when the 
Communist aggression occurred in June 1950, 
Unfortunately, other recommendations per- 
taining to Korea were not carried out, in- 
cluding ‘continued interim occupation by 
United States Army forces in Korea.’ That 
is, retaining American forces there until ef- 
fective South Korean ground forces could 
be created to cope with any situation pre- 


` sented by North Korean forces.” 


The war eventually launched by Kremlin- 
inspired North Koreans was, as most modern 
historians agree, the inevitable result of the 
Truman-Acheson delineation, in January 
1950, of the American defense line in the 
Pacific as passing only through Japan, the 
Ryukyus and the Philippines. Knowing that 
Korea was not only outside this line but 
also excluded from the boundaries of General 
MacArthur’s Far Eeastern command, the 
Communists felt free to attack South Korea, 
When Acheson tried to defend his disastrous 
invitation-to-attack policy at the Senate in- 
quiry, he failed to point out that Wedemeyer 
had advised in 1947: 

“A Soviet-dominated Korea would consti- 
tute a serious political and psycholovical 
threat in Manchuria, North China, the Ryu- 
kyus and Japan, and hence to United States 
strategic interests in the Far East, It is 
therefore in the best interest of the United 
States to ensure the permanent military 
neutralization of Korea.” 

The only military neutralization which the 
Truman administration ever carried out in 
Korea was the wartime neutralization of 
United Nations offensive power, and also of 
anti-Communist Chinese Nationalist forces 
on Formosa, 

Generals MacArthur and Wedemeyer never 
shared the fear of administration apologists 
that a U. N. victory in Korea might provoke 
the Kremlin into launching world war III. 
Unlike the administration generals, these 
two great Far Eastern commanders have 
always been keenly aware of the true nature 
of communism. They knew Stalin’s views 
concerning strategy and tactics and were 
familiar with his declaration that Commu- 
nists must know. 

“When the enemy is strong, when retreat 
is inevitable, when to accept battle forced 
upon us by the enemy is obviously disadvan- 
tageous, when, with the given alignment of 
forces, retreat becomes the only way to ward 
off a blow against the vanguard and to keep 
the reserves intact.” 
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The object of this strategy, Stalin ex- 
plained, is “to gain time, to demoralize the 
enemy, and to accumulate forces in order 
later to assume the offensive” (Foundations 
of Leninism, by J. Stalin, pp. 97-98. Inter- 
national Publishers, New York City). 


TIME IS ON STALIN’S SIDE 


At the end of my interview with General 
Wedemeyer, I asked him whether he believes 
that Stalin's concept of strategic retreat still 
guides Kremlin policy, and whether it was 
applicable to the Kremlin-directed Chinese 
forcee in Korea and Manchuria in 1951— 
when, according to General MacArthur, Lt. 
Gen. Willlam H. Hoge and the President's 
observer, Maj. Gen. Prank E. Lowe, the U. N. 
could have won the Korean war. Here is 
Wedemeyer's answer: 

“This is in my judgment a very sound 
strategy for any major power to follow. It is 
certainly well adapted to the strategy of the 
Soviet Union which accepts recessions, re- 
tardations or temporary defeats but always 
retains the plan to return to the offensive 
when the developing situation permits. This 
strategy is applicable to the Kremlin-inspired 
Red Chinese forces.“ 

The administration leaders have not, how- 
ever, been willing to deliver a decisive blow 
against the Soviet Union’s vanguard forces 
ot Red Chinese. And so the Communists 
have not been forced to retreat in order to 
keep their reserves intact. 

The administration’s sievelike policy of 
“containing” communism is based on the 
premise that time is on our side—this in 
total disregard of General Wedemeyer's 
warning that in the Far East “Time works 
to the advantage of the Soviet Union.” Cer- 
tainly time has worked to the advantage of 
the Soviet Union during the phony, Krem- 
lin-instigated Korean truce talks. Under 
cover of those fake negotiations, Stalin has 
been able to mobilize vast reserves of men 
and material in his Manchurian sanctuary, 
threatening the U. N. forces with catas- 
trophic defeat. And if defeat comes, what 
force can prevent his legions from carrying 
the war to Japan and Formosa? Two years 
after the beginning of the Truman-Acheson 
war of appeasement, Americans must face 
the terrible truth pronounced by the great 
commander whom the administration de- 
posed because it could not bend him to its 
purposes; “In war, there is no substitute for 
victory.” 


From Freeman of June 30, 1952] 
Tueirs But To Do AND DIE 
(By Wayne T. Geissinger) 

The Republic of Korea was the first nation 
of the free world with sufficient courage to 
stand up and fight when confronted with 
the armed aggression of the Communists. 
The South Koreans would not compromise 
their principles and knuckle under to the 
Red invaders. Since they refused to humili- 
ate themselves, the representatives of the 
United Nations have been doing it for them. 
Daily the Communist noose tightens around 
the South Korean Republic, cur fighting 
ally. 

During my 8 months in Korea as con- 
sultant to President Syngman Rhee and ad- 
viser to the Director of Public Information 
I saw the U ted Nations twice refuse to 
grasp the military victory that seemed as- 
sured, in order to play a losing game of 
“global politics” with a barbarian foe. As 
an American familiar with the situation and 
free to speak with no restrictions other than 
his own conscience and sense of patriotism, 
I want to tell the American people what 
the present policy of frustration and com- 
promise is doing to the Republic of Korea. 

When Russia's Jacob Malik made his 
cease-fire proposal in June 1951, the suc- 
cess of the Ridgway-Van Fleet “Operation 
Kiler” had the North Korean and Chinese 
Communists in desperate circumstances, 
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Their supply lines were being battered from 
the air, and their ground troops systemati- 
cally chopped to pieces at comparatively 
small cost in lives to the United Nations 
forces. “We had the Chinese Communist 
Army completely licked last June and could 
have gone all the way to the Manchurian 
border if the order had been given,” Lt. 
Gen. William H. Hoge, Commander of the 
Corps in Korea, told the United Press on 
January 9, 1952, after his return to the 
United States. 

Shortly after Malik’s offer had been made 
known to him, President Rhee issued a state- 
ment, concurred in by the Cabinet and the 
National Assembly, outlining the conditions 
under which the Republic of Korea would 
agree to cease-fire talks. President Rhee and 
his government, like Generals MacArthur, 
Hoge and Lowe, believed that the Com- 
munists were on the verge of defeat. There- 
fore he interpreted Malik’s proposal as an 
admission of impending defeat and re- 
sponded accordingly. He demanded the 
withdrawal of all Chinese Communists to 
points beyond the Yalu and Tumen Rivers 
in the north, and the disarming of the North 
Korean Communists as conditions precedent 
to negotiations. These demands were en- 
tirely logical and conformed to the situation 
at that time. 

The United Nations Commission in Korea 
was horrified by Dr. Rhee’s forthright pro- 
posal. The United States Ambassador, John 
J. Muccio, leaped into his shiny limousine 
and rushed “up the hill” to remonstrate 
with the President pending the arrival of 
reinforcements. General Ridgway, the su- 
preme commander, flew in from his Tokyo 
headquarters. General James Van Fleet, 
commander of the U. N. Forces in Korea, ar- 
rived in Pusan by plane and Deputy Com- 
mander General John B. Coulter joined the 
parade from his rear headquarters near 
Pusan. Following a conference, these four 
top men representing the Allied Powers, the 
United States Army and the State Depart- 
ment piled into the ambassador’s car and 
went to see President Rhee. 

The discussions at this historic meeting 
have never been made public. General 
Ridgway conferred privately with the Presi- 
dent. It was reported at the time that Ridg- 
way prefaced his remarks with, “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have been directed to inform you 
* + *.” Although I was not present at 
the meeting I was in the courtyard when the 
Official party departed after the usual fan- 
fare and photography which attends the 
passage of top brass.” Ambassador Muccio 
introduced me to Generals Ridgway and Van 
Fleet. 

In my discussion with Dr. Rhee following 
this conference I gathered that the U. N. 
was going ahead with the proposed negotia- 
tions regardless of what the Republic of 
Korea thought, and that he had been re- 
quested to refrain from saying or doing any- 
thing which might upset the proceedings. 
He was deeply disturbed by the political 
aspects of the situation and resentful of the 
thinly veiled suggestion that he wear a 
muzzle. 

Anyone who knows Dr. Syngman Rhee at 
all, knows that he will not back away from 
a fight or compromise his principles. The 
whole history of his 50-year struggle for a 
democratic, independent Korea has been a 
record of heartbreaking frustration saved 
from failure by his indomitable courage and 
refusal to concede defeat. There isn’t a 
better man in all Asia with whom to con- 
front the Communists at a conference table 
if the U. N. want to negotiate a decisive 
peace. Instead, the U. N. has chosen to 
silence Dr. Rhee and to brand him as un- 
cooperative, belligerent, intransigent and, 
according to General Ridgway, “feeble.” 
The first three adjectives belie the fourth, 
and are precisely the attributes most needed 
by the U. N. delegation at Panmunjom. The 


Communist negotiators have done well on 
all three counts, 

President Syngman Rhee was 77 years old 
in March of this year, but he is vigorous both 
mentally and physically. I wore myself out 
trying to keep up with him, and he is almost 
twice my age. His frequent visits to the 
front lines, his trips to hospitals, orphanages 
and relief centers and the constant demands 
of ceremonial obligations keep his staff tired, 
but the President sails through his rigid 
schedules with aplomb. 


KOREANS TOOK THE HARD WAY 


The Korean people were stunned by the 
turn of events. They had been the first of 
the free nations to accept the armed chal- 
lenge of the Communists, though they knew 
that defeat meant death. They could have 
made a deal and become a satellite as did 
eastern European nations when confronted 
with Communist aggression. Such a course 
would have kept the peace, if peace at any 
price is ever permanent. At least the South 
Koreans could have saved their own skins by 


sacrificing individual freedom and national 


independence, Instead they fought, and 
they have suffered three casualties for every 
one among the U. N. forces. They have be- 
come a nation of refugees, homeless and 
impoverished, with a civilian death-toll esti- 
mated at more than a million. Their coun- 
try is a bombed and gutted ruin. Yet there 
is no record of any complaint by the South 
Koreans. To them, these unfortunate con- 
ditions were the price of victory. When that 
victory appeared within their grasp they felt 
that they had earned the privilege to speak 
and be heard, and to be represented on a basis 
of complete equality in any conferences or 
negotiations which affected their future and 
their country. They couldn't understand 
why their President and their leaders did not 
have equal representation on Allied councils, 


Although the U. N. representatives were 


perfectly willing to sit down with North 
Korean Premier Kim Il-sung and with Gen- 
eral Nam Il, they would not permit more than 
one South Korean general to sit in with them. 
Through the “negotiation device” the Rus- 
slans maneuvered the U. N. into recognizing 
the unlawful and barbarian People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic of Korea as a proper bargain- 
ing agent, thus giving them a de facto status 
of legality while Russia pulled the strings. 

Throughout the summer of 1951 President 
Rhee issued statement after statement warn- 
ing the U. N. and the free world against the 
policy of appeasement and compromise in- 
herent in the very fact that negotiations were 
being conducted. The deliberate unreason- 
ableness and the studied insults of the Com- 
munist “peace” team made a mockery of the 
negotiations from the beginning. President 
Rhee and other government spokesmen urged 
that the U. N. wake up to realities and break 
off the talks before the Communists had so 
strengthened their forces that they could 
never be driven out. So far as I could tell, 
few if any of these warnings were ever pub- 
lished outside of the native-language press 
in South Korea. However, during this same 
period plenty of stories from orea reached 
the American papers—stories highly critical 
of the so-called Rhee regime, the fighting 
qualities of the South Koreans and the atti- 
tude of the South Korean government in 
connection with the peace talks. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the New York Times 
and the Washington Post were consistently 
anti-Rhee at a time when President Rhee 
was talking sense and lots of it from both 
American and Korean points of view. 
Rightly or wrongly, Rhee was publicized as 
“dictatorial” and “autocratic,” when such a 
characterization could help no one and 
served merely as grist for the Communist 
propaganda mill. 

The Communists thus gained on two fronts 
at the “peace table.” They rebuilt their shat- 
tered forces while the U. N. representatives 
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talked and sweated, This was according to 
plan. They also cashed in heavily on the 
foreseen tendency of the U. N. to push its 
South Korean allies into the background. 
This second advantage may prove to be the 
more valuable to the Communists if a truce 
is finally signed. Face“ is a very important 
factor in the Orient, and the South Koreans 
have certainly lost face in Asia as the result 
of the U. N. attitude toward them in con- 
nection with the peace talks. At a time 
when the free world is fighting desperately 
to acquire support for democracy in Asia, 
the U. N. has managed to turn the defense 
of Korea into a sort of “white man’s war,” 
which is the surest way to alienate Asian 
sympathies. It lends credence to Communist 
propaganda that “democracy, Western-style” 
is simply the fascism of capitalism and will 
lead to the commercial exploitation of the 
Asiatic countries. “Do you want to become 
another Korea?” is the question thrown at 
the Oriental nations threatened by commu- 
nism. 

Private citizens in South Korea are be- 
ginning to wonder what the future holds for 
them as a result of the U. N. negotiations. 
I talked with many businessmen in Pusan 
who stated openly that they expected to see 
their country under Communist domination 
within a year or two. They were almost 
unanimous in their belief that the negotia- 
tions would end in a compromise leaving 
Korea half-democratic and half-Communist, 
coupled with an agreement giving the Com- 
munists proportionate representation in the 
government. “Through this device,” one 
merchant told me, the U. N. will be able 
to say that ‘unification’ was achieved. We 
know, however, that once the Communists 
get a foothold in our government they will 
pull down from within that which they were 
unable to destroy by naked force.” 

A member of the Seoul Rotary Club, which 
now meets in Pusan, gave me another view 
prevalent among South Koreans. We were 
the first nation to take up arms against Com- 
munist aggression. We did not provoke the 
war but we did not flinch from it. We re- 
fused to compromise or form a coalition gov- 
ernment with the Communist from the 
North. There is no hope that a decisive 
solution of Korea’s problem will be achieved 
through negotiation. You can not success- 
fully work out a compromise between com- 
munism and democracy because there is no 
common basis for agreement. We know that 
the Communists will return to fighting be- 
fore they will compromise, and we are not 
sure that the U. N. will. Therefore we fear 
that all the compromising will be done by 
the U. N. If that is the case, what can we 
people do who have supported our govern- 
ment and opposed communism? We can see 
what is happening to the middle classes in 
China. They are being systematically elimi- 
nated because they are not likely to become 
pro-Communist, I have a large family and 
I can have a good business after the war is 
over. If you were I, how long would you con- 
tinue to fight communism under the present 
circumstances?” 

The late S. Y. Kim, then editor of the 
Korea Times, asked the $64 question: “Why 
did the U. N. stop winning and start talk- 
ing?” 

Less than a month after the initial sessions 
at Kaesong, a mass demonstration against 
the “cease-fire” talks occurred in Pusan. It 
was generally thought in U. N. circles that 
the demonstration resulted from remarks by 
President Rhee in opposition to truce talks. 
Reports of its size varied; but enough people 
were involved to worry the U. N. representa- 
tives. Shortly thereafter General Ridgway 
came to Korea and met President Rhee some- 
where in the vicinity of Seoul. The sub- 
jects discussed were not divulged, but it 
later leaked out that the General had warned 
the President against saying or doing any- 
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thing which might upset the applecart at 
Kaesong, for the interesting reason that the 
U. N. forces had proceeded as far as was 
possible without additional troops, supplies, 
and equipment. The President did not quote 
General Ridgway, but he did say that he was 
astounded by the General's disclosures and 
that they did not.conform to the information 
available through South Korean intelligence 
sources, 

As the negotiations move into thelr 
thirteenth month of futile and indecisive 
wrangling, the basic issues for which the 
South Koreans and the United Nations are 

ling are still unsolved and almost un- 
touc upon. What has become of the 
U. N's war objective, adopted in resolution 
form and still unchanged, that aggression 
shall be repelled and Korea unified under a 
single independent, democratic government? 
Would those who contend that victory can 
be achieved through stalemate think that 
the promised unification of Korea is possible 
by such means? Or have we thrown over- 
board our announced objectives in our 
eagerness to “get off the hook” in Korea? 
If we have, then we should advise our fight- 
ing ally, the Republic of Korea, that the ship 
is sinking and it's each man for himself. 


The Political Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD L. O'TOOLE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orb, I include the following article from 
the New Yorker of June 28, 1952: 

Nores AND COMMENT 


It has been our custom to make a dis- 
passionate, comprehensive analysis of the 
political situation just before election day 
each fall, as a service to those of our friends 
who may be confused by all they hear and 
read elsewhere, but In view of the current 
“hoopla” over the Presidential nominations, 
we have decided to jump in and do our clar- 
ifying now. To take first things first, the 
choice of a Republican standard-bearer may 
well be determined by the votes on and of 
the delegates from the South, a section of 
the country in which nobody realized, until 
recently, there were any Republicans. Sen- 
ator Tarr’s boosters have complained that 
many of the southern Republicans partial to 
Eisenhower are really Democrats who are 
unsportingly trying to crash the Grand Oid 
Party. Tarr himself has stated that if he 
is elected he will appoint to his Cabinet 
two Dixiecrats, who would presumably be 
known as Dixiepublicans, or, for short, 
Dixiecups. Keep your eye on Texas. 

Tart has been widely accused, by partisans 
of Ike, of planning to capture the nomina- 
tion by means of a steam roller, a machine 
the Eisenhower people claim was invented 
by the Senator’s father, during the 1912 Re- 
publican Convention, to flatten Roughriders. 
The Tarr people accuse the Eisenhower peo- 
ple of having themselves used a steam roller 
in New Jersey. The Russians say they in- 
vented the steam roller. Pravda has ex- 
amined the candidates of both major parties 
and appears to be for Justice Douglas, who 
does not appear to be a candidate. Justice 
Douglas is for justice. Paut Dovalas is for 
the United States Marines. Henry Ford is 
for Eisenhower. General Motors is for 
Chevrolet. Red Grange is for Tart. So is 
Mrs. Preston Davie, who on November 2, 1936, 
asserted that there was only one day left to 


elect a Republican and save the American 
way of life. Syngman Rhee is for Syngman 
Rhee. Mississippi is the State to watch. 

Eisenhower and Tarr are both fond of golf, 
but they haven't played much lately, and 
certainly not in the same foursome, Julius 
Boros, the new Open champion, is uncom- 
mitted. The last President to play golf while 
holding office was Warren G. Harding, against 
whom the Democrats have been ardently 
campaigning ever since. The Republicans 
are campaigning against Felix Frankfurter, 
who put the New Deal through law school. 
Tarr says that Eisenhower is a new Deal Re- 
publican and that he, Tarr, is the no deal 
candidate. Eisenhower says he is the no 
deal candidate. Tarr and Eisenhower, while 
seeing eye to eye on the undesirability of 
deals, do not agree on how much money 
should be appropriated to help our allies, 
At the moment, near as we can make out, 
Eisenhower believes we are spending too 
much and should slash the national budget 
$4C,000,000,000; Tarr thinks Eisenhower's 
attitude is far too tightfisted. We live in a 
topsy-turvy world. To bridge one major 
gulf between the two principal Republican 
camps, John Foster Dulles has been drafted 
to draft the foreign-policy plank of the 
party's platform. Dulles is a Dewey man. 
Dewey is an Eisenhower man. Eisenhower is 
aman from Abilene. Abilene is in Kansas, 
the home of Alf Landon, whose campaign 
manager was John D. M. Hamilton, who is 
currently one of Tart’s strategists. Penn- 
sylvania could be the State that turns the 
tide. Eisenhower is not quite certain 
whether he is for or against Federal owner- 
ship of tidelands. Tidelands are one of the 
things he is being educated about. He does 
know about the Taft-Hartley Act, and he is 
for that, more or less. Hartley is for Tarr, 
Eisenhower says his brother Milton is the 
one in the family who has all the brains, 
Milton has no delegates yet, but who can tell? 
Keep your eye on Milton. Milton is a college 
president, as is Dwight, as is Harold Stassen. 
Who in the world is running the colleges 
these days? Louisiana could be decisive, 

The Republicans have all the generals, or 
at least all the generals who seem to want 
to be had. Oddly, though, the Democrats 
have no admirals. Politically, it has been 
a terrible year for admirals, many of whom 
have been landlocked at Panmunjom. The 
Democrats are resolutely united against 
Herbert Hoover, but otherwise their conven- 
tion looks to be wide open, with Nancy 
Kefauyer, Marie Harriman, and Jane Barkley 
among the more serious contenders. Sena- 
tor Russet, is a bachelor, but he has an 
84-year-old mother, who cannot be dis- 
counted. ALBEN BARKLEY, with 74 years, is 
running slightly ahead of General Mac- 
Arthur, who is on inactive active unassigned 
assignment, which the Army interprets to 
mean he may keep his uniform on or take 
it off, depending on the humidity. One 
“count” is a dark horse. The Democrats 
once had a prospective candidate named 
Kerr, but he seems to have got mislaid 
somewhere. Organized labor is beating the 
drums for Averell Harriman, who is s0 
wealthy he can buy drums for everybody in 
the house. Harriman says he is the Demo- 
crat who can surely beat Eisenhower, and 
he ought to know, since Eisenhower is a 
good friend of his. Harriman, running on 
a strong pro-FEPC platform, won the pri- 
mary in Washington, D. C., a southern-type 
community, from Senator KEFAUVER, a 
southerner. This was regarded as quite 
significant, even though nobody in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is allowed to vote in a national 
election. Kxravvrn has corralled the most 
delegates so far, a considerable achievement 
in view or the fact that his kids have had 
the mumps. Adlai Stevenson, who may or 
may not be a candidate, has been feeling ill, 
and no wonder. The Virgin Islands could 
swing it one way or the other. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican taxpayer invested an estimated 
$12,500;000,000 in ECA during the past 
4 years. The dividends in terms of the 
threat of communism to Western Europe 
rebelled and the foundations established 
for the recovery of Western Europe and 
its undertaking of the NATO. defense 
effort made it one of America's profitable 
investments. Appended is an article 
from the June 1952, issue of Dun's Re- 
view, by Mr. Walter H. Diamond, for- 
eign department economist of the Public 
National Bank & Trust Co., of New York, 
detailing the returns we are receiving 
from the ECA program: 

How ECA Pam Orr 
ter Walter H. Diamond) 

Five sears ago this past June 5, Gen. George 
C. Marshall, then of State, in his 
now historic’ Harvard University address, 
called for a policy of mutual help and 
cooperation to avert the economic and politi- 


destruction, poverty, and hunger the Secre- 
tary’s message acted like a transfusion, 
bringing concrete hope for a better life. 

As word spread that the United States— 


who footed. the 612.8 ‘billion bill. As i 
nally envisioned by Marshall ‘himself, the 


To accomplish this goal the “Marshall 
plan—soon to be known as the European 
recovery program (ERP) or the Economic 
Cooperation Administration (ECA)—mapped 
three distict steps. The economic measures 
were: (1) Expansion of industrial and agri- 
cultural produetion; (2) promoting the res- 
toration and soundness of European cur- 
rencies; and (8) stimulating the growth of 
international commerce by such actions as 
the elimination of trade barriers and estab- 
lishing a multilateral system for payment 
of goods. If these were achieved, it was 
hoped that the material and financial assist- 
ance provided by the United States would 
make the eighteen members independent of 
future dollar loans and handouts. 

Although the Marshall plan got off to a slow 
start, by the end ef the first year it had ac- 
complished for the most part the humani- 
tarlan objective of relieving suffering and 
adjusting dislocations arising from the war. 
Expansion of industrial and agricultural 
production—the first of the three economic 
steps—made little headway in those early 
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days, for the emphasis was placed on political 
stability based upon self-government. 


REBUILDING PRODUCTION 


It was not until the second year that the 
recovery program high-lighted rehabilitation 
of Western Europe through restoring produc- 
tive facilities—and this was mainly for do- 
mestic needs. During these first 2 years, 
the providing of the devastated peoples with 
such necessities as shoes, clothing, and food 
Was an integral part of our policy. 

After industry had returned to prewar 
levels, Marshall plan authorities urged heavy 
concentration on production to increase ex- 
ports. Steady gains were registered by all 
members for the next 2 years. At the close 
of the 1951-1952 ECA fiscal year industrial 
production was 55 percent above the 1947 
mark or 39 percent over prewar levels. 
The agricultural index had advanced nearly 
one-third from 1947 to 25 percent above the 
pre-war figure. 

Germany and Greece set the individual rec- 
ords. Output for these two nations, which 
had been destitute only a few years before, 
climbed 100 and 82 percent respectively. 
This progress was especially necessary be- 
cause of the 10 percent rise in population 
and the long hiatus in new foreign invest- 
ment since the 1930's, 

Introduction of up-to-date manufacturing 
methods in Western Europe by Marshall plan 
administrators is partially responsible for the 
increased productivity. Under the sponsor- 
ship of ECA, hundreds of technical missions 
have visited the United States in the past 
4 years to learn our assembly line skills. 
A typical example of the technical phase ac- 
complishments is the French shoe manufac- 
turer who returned from a trip to this coun- 
try and within a short time had increased 
his daily output by 50 percent, as well as 
raising wages 20 percent. 

America’s modern systems are being in- 
stalled now as rapidly as possible and the 
transition is well under way. As a result, 
many of the large corporations in this 
country, which in the past frequently balked 
at European ventures because of the absence 
of mass markets, are now investing their 
capital in overseas branches in the ERP 
nations. 

The Organization for European Economic 
Co-operation (OEEC), which is the conti- 
nent's own wing for administration of the 
Marshall plan, is determined to increase 
production by another 25 percent before 
1956. As the process of replacing worn and 
obsolete equipment, and thereby increasing 
output per man-hour, nears completion, the 
success of future expansion hinges largely 
on the absorption of new production meth- 
ods and the broadening of present markets. 

National income of the eighteen countries 
likewise has increased about one-third 
during these 4 years, with Germany and 
Greece again showing the way by doubling 
their per capita earnings. Full employ- 
ment and increased productive capacity— 
the results of ERP—are playing a key role 
in the rearmament projects of Europe. 

The second goal—building a sound finan- 
cial structure throughout the West—pre- 
sented the Marshall plan designers with a 
considerably more difficult problem from the 
very outset. In 1947 the deteriorated state 
of European fiscal policies and the intract- 
able inflationary pressures had permitted 
black market currency operations to run 
rampant. 

The value of many foreign exchanges had 
depreciated drastically, and in a few in- 
stances, the currencies had become prac- 
tically worthless. Since the general wave of 
devaluations in 1949, which was strongly 
advocated by ECA officials, the free rates of 
the monetary units of the member nations 
have been limited tc an average rise of only 
5 percent. 

Accompanying the accelerated outflow of 
capital from the United States following the 


outbreak of the Korean war, Western Euro- 
pean gold and dollar holdings had benefitted 
by $2.3 billion over the 1947 figure. Despite 
the chain of unusual circumstances that 
caused a sudden reversal in the trend in the 
last half of 1951, accumulated reserves are 
still $1.7 billion higher than when the Mar- 
shall plan was conceived. 


RISE IN RESERVES 


Italy leads the eighteen participants with 
a net rise of $799 million. The Netherlands 
and Germany follow with approximately $270 
million each, while Sweden showed a $200 
million gain. 

Six of the sixteen nations having budget 
deficits four years ago operated in the black 
in 1951, while two more members presently 
are close to balancing their expenditures. 
When considering the tremendous debts in- 
herited from the wartime governments and 
the 60 percent rise in defense budgets, this 
has been an encouraging achievement. 

The American stake in Western Europe 18 
most closely tied to the last of the three 
economic measures we undertook in 1947. 
Historically, the European powers have been 
our best customers and their contributions 
most vital to the normal functioning of in- 
ternational commerce. There is little doubt 
that had the deteriorating state of European 
trade been allowed to continue in 1947, we 
would have felt its impact on our national 
economy. 

At that time the crucial dollar shortage in 
Western Europe, which was rooted in its 
deficient productivity, was responsible for a 
trade gap of $4.6 billion with the United 
States, Including the invisible items, such 
as income from travel, remittances, and other 
capital transactions, the net dollar deficit 
of all the OEEC countries and their overseas 
territories amounted to a staggering $7 
billion, 

During last year, the imbalance was re- 
duced to $2.7 billion, as compared with $1.6 
billion in 1950. However, if we deduct 
American exports of military goods, the ad- 
verse balance would be cut further to $1.5 
billion. This feat was accomplished roughly 
through a 50 percent contraction of imports 
from this country and by doubling the ex- 
ports to the United States. 

To facilitate two-way trade, and thereby 
build healthier relationships, the various 
ECA missions established “contact clearing 
houses” which distributed through Western 
Europe complete lists of American import- 
ers. They also compiled directories for ex- 
porters in this Nation to help them locate 
markets abroad. 

One of the most direct causes for the 
striking trade shift is the creation of the 
European Payments Union (EPU). By es- 
tablishing a system of multilateral settle- 
ment for currency transactions this efficient 
offshoot of the Marshall plan, has revived 
trade between the eighteen participants and, 
in so doing, has eased the load on the 
American taxpayer. 

Through enabling the Western European 
partners to transfer their currencies freely 
by means of a credit pool, EPU has per- 
mitted members to trade such critical prod- 
ucts as coal and wheat which previously had 
to be purchased almost entirely from the 
United States. 

Because of the more even distribution of 
goods in Western Europe, ECA has been able 
to concentrate on assisting member nations 
in the mining of strategic ores and produc- 
tion of military items essential to our com- 
mon defense efforts. This has relieved some 
of the burden on the American economy. 

TRADE CONTROLS REDUCED 

The stepped-up trade within the EPU also 
has inspired a general relaxation of import 
and travel barriers. Restrictions have been 
withdrawn on imports covering 75 percent 
of the items exchanged among participants. 
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The tendency to reduce controls subse- 
quently spread to other parts of the world, 
notably the Western Hemisphere, which re- 
ceived a decided lift from the $2.5 billion of 
additional exports resulting from the ECA 
Offshore procurement program. Through 
this device, suppliers in other countries 
were paid with ERP dollars for shipments 
to Western Europe. 

When the Marshall plan commenced in 
1948, it was generally conceded that Congress 
would be asked to appropriate $17 billion 
to complete the project by 1952. The fact 
that it was necessary to allot only $12.5 
billion is largely attributed to the 60 per- 
cent increase in intra-European trade result- 
ing from EPU, 

Like other cooperative undertakings EPU 
also has had its ups and downs. It met the 
first challenge successfully when Germany 
was faced with huge debit balances and now 
is again threatened because of massive credit 
balances accumulated by Belgium and 
Switzerland. Excluding the United King- 
dom, whose financial aid under ECA was 
suspended at the end of 1950 after receiving 
$2.8 billion, EPU is nevertheless indirectly 
responsible for a $2 billion reduction since 
1947 in the over-all unfavorable trade bal- 
ance of the member countries with the rest 
of the world. 

As the three original objectives in the 
economic recovery of Western Europe were 
being attained, it became apparent that the 
welfare of democratic nations was linked 
throughout with the promotion of new forms 
of cooperation. It was not long, however, 
before attempts to coordinate the long-term 
economic programs of the ERP constituents, 
such as providing a single market of 270 
million persons, establishing a common cur- 
rency, or becoming one huge customs union, 
had to be abandoned. Because of differences 
in language and tradition, political unifi- 
cation was practically impossible. 


A STEP TOWARD UNITY 


The Marshall plan, with its European 
branches such as OEEC, EPU, and even the 
Schuman plan, however, was the first con- 
crete proof in modern times that eighteen 
individual governments could work together 
as one economic unit. From it was born 
the integration of the West that we know 
today as the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). Undoubtedly this is the most 
important by-product of the Marshall plan. 
Historians are likely to remember it more 
for its pioneering in unification than for 
its humanitarian or reconstruction aspects, 

The type of integration found under the 
Marshall plan is now the backbone of the 
defensive strength mutually sought under 
NATO. It too must be based upon the co- 
operation and self-reliance of the individ- 
ual members, as well as upon a web of 
sound economic and financial action. 
Unity of the ERP partners inspired confi- 
dence, restored national pride, and bolstered 
such borderline cases as Italy to contain 
communism from within. Unity of NATO 
is the core of our hopes to resist aggression 
from without. 

When approval of the Marshall plan was 
first debated in Congress, public reaction 
demanded that Europe contribute to its own 
salvation. The average United States tax- 
payer was willing to lend aid only if he 
were assured that the Western European 
countries would help themselves. 

A MEASURE OF SELF-HELP 


To demonstrate their capacity for self- 
support, each of the 18 partners was re- 
quired to deposit in a special account its 
own local currency in an amount commen- 
surate with the dollar cost of the grants re- 
ceived. These balances were known as 
“counterpart funds,” 95 percent of which 
was available for use only after ECA had 
given its approval. The remaining 5 percent 
was reserved by the United States to help 
defray administrative expenses and to pur- 
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chase or develop strategic materials for our 
own stockpiles. ` 

By the end of the Marshall plan, the dol- 
lar equivalent of approximately $10 billion 
had been withdrawn by the participants, 
with roughly 55 percent going for promotion 
of production and 30 percent employed for 
monetary stabilization. Under the counter- 
part funds mechanism, the Marshall plan 
has been realistically a self-help program. 
Instead of completely relying on the United 
States for raw materials, the member na- 
tions frequently found local means to stim- 
ulate industry or exploit new resources. 

The use of these funds has varied widely, 
but always under ECA guidance toward the 
most productive and essential fields, In 
France, the bulk of the counterpart money 
went to electric power facilities; in Italy, to 
railroads and transportation. Greece, on the 
other hand, channelled huge amounts first 
for care and rehabilitation of refugees and 
later for housing settlements. 

To combat inflationary pressures, England 
and Norway were forced to use their coun- 
terpart funds almost entirely to retire their 
public debt. In the latter, the “occupation 
account” was reduced to cut the rising money 
in circulation. A unique approach to the 
problem of financing expansion was em- 
ployed by the Netherlands in the utilization 
of counterpart guilders to convert savings 
and insurance into risk capital. 


AID FOR AGRICULTURE 


In an effort to modernize agriculture, most 
of the Western European partners set aside 
large counterpart sums for land reclamation 
and advisory services to farmers. Both con- 
tributed enormously to the over-all boost in 
farm output. Portugal is building two key 
dams for power projects, while in Germany, 
where capital investment has absorbed the 
funds, there is now a plan afoot to pay off 
the annual interest and amortization due on 
war claims. 

Since the economic health of the European 
nations and American prosperity are closely 
linked, Congress, not foreseeing the need of 
a Mutual Security Agency by 1952, looked for 
private United States investment to take the 
place of the Marshall plan when it was termi- 
nated. To encourage American businessmen 
to risk their capital in Western Europe, ECA 
was empowered to issue industrial guarantees 
to new investors. 

While only about one-fourth of the $200 
million allotted has been used, a cross-sec- 
tion of all types of United States firms has 
taken advantage of the safety features, 
These enable as much as 175 percent of origi- 
nal capital and earnings to be freely con- 
verted to dollars from foreign currency and 
assure reimbursement against expropriation 
or confiscation. Because of the gaps in 
scientific and educational progress suffered 
by Marshall plan members during World War 
II, the investment guarantee program espe- 
cially benefitted numerous United States 
publishing companies. 

Although the wars in Korea and Indo- 
china did not affect the fundamental pur- 
pose of ECA, a certain reorientation was 
necessary in the application of funds. To 
meet the requirements in the sudden tran- 
sition from internal subversion, which had 
especially penetrated France and Italy be- 
fore ERP raised living standards, to armed 
aggression from outside, Congress in 1951 
included the China Area Aid Act and later 
the India Emergency Food Aid Act in ECA. 
Under the former, roughly $300,000,000 has 
been authorized to six countries of the Far 
East, most of whom recently emerged from 
colonial status. 

NEW LIGHT IN THE EAST 

These recipients, rich in natural resources 
but relatively poor in industry, already have 
netted particularly important gains in agri- 
cultural production through ECA technical 
assistance and equipment. The steel plow 


and hoe have replaced the bent stick, while 
prime livestock strains and fertilized soil 
have become common. In return, the 
United States has had access to new tin, 
cobalt, lead, zinc, copper, and bauxite mines, 
with the counterpart funds device used 80 
thoroughly in Europe paying off nicely in 
the Far Eastern operations. 

In the 5 years since General Marshall's 
ringing challenge to the West of assistance 
with self-help, there has been a substantial 
degree of over-all success. The three origi- 
nal economic goals have been virtually ac- 
complished. General Marshall himself de- 
scribes ERP’s achievements as a “near 
miracle.” The American taxpayer shoul- 
dered less of a burden than originally 
anticipated and, at the same time, the pro- 
gram acted as a steady prop for home pro- 
duction and exports. 

However, aggression in the Far East has 
prevented the participating members from 
entirely balancing their international ac- 
counts with the rest of the world. The 
Mutual Security Agency maintains that 
financial aid is still a necessity. It has ear- 
marked $546,000,000 for actual economic and 
technical assistance and unquestionably 
will also direct a big share of the estimated 
$1,500,000,000 for so-called defense support 
toward further economic development. The 
total expenditure, nevertheless, will fall con- 
siderably below the average annual amount 
of $3,100,000,000 spent by ECA from 1948 to 


1982. 


The future of overseas aid is a highly 
controversial issue, but on the history of 
ERP there is cause for self-satisfaction. 
Measured against the risks of a third world 
war had the Marshall plan not survived, the 
dollars contributed toward the rebuilding of 
Western Europe may some day be called one 
of America's most profitable investments. 


— — 


Representation in Formosa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Times of July 4, 1952: 

REPRESENTATION IN FoRMOSA 

It is long past time that the United States 
restore its diplomatic relations with the Na- 
tionalist Government of China to the proper 
level. Since the departure of Ambassador 
John Leighton Stuart from mainland China 
we have been represented in Formosa by a 
Minister. We have been fortunate in having, 
in the person of John Rankin, a compe- 
tent and distinguished representative, but 
he has not had the ambassadorial rank that 
the post deserves and requires. 

We recognize the Government at Taipel as 
the legitimate Government of the Republic 
af China. That Government is represented 
in Washington by an Ambassador, while our 
corresponding ambassadorial post remains 
unfilled. We have thus put ourselves in a 
position of entirely unnecessary interna- 
tional discourtesy toward an old ally. 

Our concern over Formosa is vital and our 
Government has repeatedly expressed it. 
The right way to give it emphasis is in the 
normal channels of diplomatic behavior. 
Our neglect to do this should be speedily 
remedied, 


Television and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, I am enclosing a 
statement of one of the Nation’s most 
distinguished radio consulting engineers, 
Mr. A. Earl Cullum, Jr. 

Mr. Cullum’s engineering statement in 
connection with the hearings, reports, 
and order of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in Dockets 8736 and 
others has to do with the technical cri- 
teria promulgated by the Commission, 
and it is further addressed to the arbi- 
trary spacing, and fixed and arbitrary 
table- of assignment, outlined by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

I hope that the Congress will read Mr. 
Cullum's appraisal of the Commission’s 
stand on the vital subject of television. 
Mr. Cullum has made a great contribu- 
tion in his fine analysis. It clearly shows 
the confusion which is prevalent in the 
Commission. 

It will be noted that some very few days 
ago I called attention to the television 
blackout in many parts of the Nation, 
and Mr. Cullum’s report makes a good 
sequel to my original contentions con- 
cerning the Federal Communications 
Commission. At that same time I also 
enclosed speeches made by the distin- 
guished FCC Commissioner, Robert F. 
Jones. I hope that Mr. Jones and Mr, 
Cullum will not be voices crying in the 
wilderness and that the FCC will see the 
light and give the Nation the type of 
entertainment and communication to 
which it is entitled. 

The statement follows: 


ENGINEERING STATEMENT or A. EARL CULLUM, 
In., CONSULTING RADIO ENGINEER, IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE HEARINGS, REPORTS, AND 
ORDER OF THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION IN DocKETS 8736 ET AL. 

I, A. Earl Cullum, Jr., am a consulting radio 
engineer with offices located in Dallas, Texas. 
I have appeared individually and on behalf 
of a number of clients in Dockets 8736 et al. 
My qualifications are a matter of record in 
these proceedings. 

I have made a careful study of the sixth 
report and order of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission in Dockets 8736 et al. I 
find that the Commission proposes to make 
final decisions that are not consistent with 
the notice of hearing. I find that the Com- 
mission proposes to make final decisions 
based upon statements that are not sup- 
ported by the record in the proceedings. 

THIRD NOTICE OF FURTHER PROPOSED 
RULE MAKING 


On March 22, 1951, the Federal Communl- 
cations Commission issued the third notice 
of further proposed rule making. The Com- 
mission proposed to amend Parts 2 and 3 of 
its Rules and Regulations, and its “Stand- 
ards of Good Engineering Practice Concern- 
ing Television Broadcast Stations” as set 
forth in Appendices A, B, C and D attached 
to the third notice of further proposed rule 


A4305 


A4306 


making. Appendices A and B had to do 
with the proposed rules, regulations, stand- 
ards, and engineering procedures. Appen- 
dices C and D had to do with proposed 
Tables of Assignments for the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. The third notice of 
further proposed rule making included the 
statement, “the hearing scheduled herein 
will be limited to proposals relating to appen- 
dices C and D.” Numerous proposals were 
then filed by various parties with respect to 
the proposed appendices C and D. Consid- 
erable effort was expended and considerable 
expense was incurred by the parties to the 
hearing. 
SIXTH REPORT AND ORDER 


On April 14, 1952, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission issued the sixth report 
and order. The Commission now proposes 
to adopt new rules, regulations, and stand- 
ards. The new rules, regulations, and stand- 
ards are not consistent with the Notice of 
Hearing. The Commission also proposes to 
adopt new tables of assignments for the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. The new 
table of assignments for the United States 
has not been arrived at by following the 
criteria outlined in the third notice of fur- 
ther proposed rule making to evaluate the 
comments filed with respect to appendices 
C and D. Instead, the evaluation and deci- 
sions are being made by referring to new 
rules, regulations, and standards included in 
the sixth report and order. The sixth report 
and order was not issued until many months 
after the time had expired for filing com- 
ments with respect to the third notice of 
further proposed rule making. No notice was 
ever given ‘of the rules, regulations, and 
standards adopted by the sixth report and 
order. 

USE OF FREQUENCY SPECTRUM 


Limited spectrum space is available for 
television allocation. Since approximately 
6 megacycles of the frequency spectrum is 
required for each television channel it is 
desirable to make the best possible use of the 
frequency spectrum, Engineering testimony 
was introduced in this proceeding which 
showed how additional VHF channels could 
be made available for television service. This 
testimony was given at the request of certain 
of the commissioners and certain members 
of the Commission staff. I was advised by 
the chairman of the Commission and by the 
attorney handling the television allocation 
hearing at that time that the issues did pro- 
vide for such testimony and that the Com- 
mission would welcome comments as to how 
best use might be made of the frequency 
spectrum. In the sixth report and order the 
Commission has disposed of the matter in 
paragraph 21 by stating, “While there is tes- 
timony in the record as to the possibility and 
alleged desirability of such a reallocation of 
frequencies, this proceeding has included no 
issue or proposal by the Commission or the 
purties for the reallocation of specific fre- 
quencies nor any evidence evaluating the 
comparative needs of the various radio serv- 
ic.s for the pertinent VHF frequencies.” 
Although I was requested to provide the 
Commission with expert advice, the Com- 
mission has decided to disregard the expert 
advice. 

The Federal Communications Commission 
requested the Institute of Radio Engineers 
and the Radio-Television Manufacturers 
Association to assist with the gathering of 
technical information in connection with 
the television allocation hearing. The In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers and Radio-Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Association established 
the Joint Technical Advisory Committee to 
assist with the technical problems. The 
Joint Technical Advisory Committee made 
many recommendations to the Federal 
Communications Commission as to how 
better use might be made of the VHF spec- 
trum. These recommendations were in- 
cluded in volume IV of the proceedings of 


JTAC and later introduced into the record 
of this proceeding as exhibit 203. At the 
meeting of the Joint Technical Advisory 
Committee on October 24, 1950, the follow- 
ing statement was adopted and sent to the 
Federal Communications Commission: 


“SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF THE JOINT 
TECHNICAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE RE THE 
ALLOCATIONS SECTION, PAGES 1-9, JTAC PRO- 
CEEDINGS, VOLUME IV 


“The Joint Technical Advisory Committee 
desires to emphasize a statement contained 
in JTAC proceedings, volume I, which is ex- 
hibit 1 in the current hearing. This state- 
ment appears on page 45, and reads as fol- 
lows: 

The JTAC further finds that the place 
in the spectrum in which it is technically 
possible for 6-megacycle black-and-white 
television immediately to expand its number 
of channels is in the immediate vicinity of 
the present commercial channels.’ 

“There is evidence that the proposed UHF 
band, particularly its upper portion, is less 
suitable for television and that a much 
better service can be provided with VHF 
frequencies. There also is evidence that 
some services now allocated VHF frequencies 
can operate to better advantage with UHF 
frequencies and in some instances develop- 
ments are now under way in that direction. 

“The Joint Technical Advisory Committee 
accordingly recommends that the factors 
concerned be evaluated to the end that the 
various services, as far as possible, use fre- 


quency bands best suited for them. Such 


a study need not preclude immediate allo- 
cation of some UHF channels to television.” 

Although the Commission requested that 
an organization be set up to provide the 
Commission with expert advice, the Com- 
mission has decided to disregard the expert 
advice. 

ADDITIONAL COMMENTS 


After having reviewed the many pages that 
go to make up the Sixth Report of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission with re- 
spect to the television allocation hearing, I 
believe that the report can be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The Commission has decided upon a 
schedule to be followed for minimum spac- 
ing between television stations. The mini- 
mum spacing has apparently been estab- 
lished without giving any consideration to 
the areas that would be served by individual 
stations, the populations within the service 
areas of individual stations, or other services 
that could be rendered to various portions 
of those areas by other stations. A fixed and 
arbitrary spacing between stations gives no 
consideration to public interest involved. 

(2) The Commission has purported to use 
the minimum spacing between stations and, 
in turn, has prepared a table of assignments 
that will apply throughout the United States. 
A review of the table of assignments indi- 
cates that, when the Commission prepared 
this table, it did not give consideration to 
the areas which would be served by individ- 
ual stations, population residing within 
these areas, or the other services that might 
be provided to various portions of these serv- 
ice areas. Public interest would not be 
served by the adoption of the table. 

(3) After having adopted arbitrary and 
fixed spacing criteria, along with an arbi- 
trary and fixed table of assignments, the 
Commission has next proceeded to abolish 
all engineering rules and standards that 
would allow consideration to be given to 
areas that would be served, populations 
within those areas, or other services to those 
areas. Such a procedure would prevent ex- 
isting stations from resisting encroachment 
and would prevent a new proposal from be- 
ing considered on the bases of area and 
population gained and lost and of other serv- 
ices available to those areas. A new proposal 
would be considered only if it complied with 
arbitrary spacing requirements regardless of 
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the terrain conditions, population distribu- 
tion, etc. Rules and Standards that do not 
recognize engineering facts cannot be con- 
sidered to protect the public interest. 

(4) Under the new technical standards 
promulgated by the sixth report and order, 
the Federal Communications Commission 
considers that all nondirectional antennas 
are truly nondirectional. The new techni- 
cal standards do not recognize that a so- 
called nondirectional antenna may vary as 
much as plus or minus three decibels from 
a circular pattern. This means that a tel- 
evision station radiating an effective power 
of 100 kilowatts from an antenna varying 
plus or minus three decibels would radiate 
200 kilowatts of power in some directions 
and only 50 kilowatts of power in other di- 
rections. The Commission proposes to neg- 
lect all areas of service and all areas of 
interference that will be caused by the non- 
circular antenna pattern. Rules and stand- 
ards that do not recognize the engineering 
facts cannot be considered to protect the 
public interest. 

(5) Within the framework of the fixed and 
arbitrary spacing and fixed and arbitrary 
table of assignments, the Commission has 
outlined certain general operating condi- 
tions, Some of the operating conditions 
proposed are reasonable, but a number of 
them are not based upon the record of the 
hearing or upon the situation that will be 
expected to exist. In certain areas, the Com- 
mission would restrict the power of a station 
if an antenna height greater than 1,000 
feet were proposed. In other areas, the 
Commission would restrict the power of a 
station if antenna heights greater than 2,000 
feet were proposed. Such restrictions would 
prevent applicants from making full use of 
certain mountain top antenna sites and cer- 
tain tall buildings or tall towers. Such a 
restriction would arbitrarily restrict the serv- 
ice of a station below that which could 
otherwise be served. Arbitrary restrictions 
of this sort certainly cannot be considered 
to be in public interest. 

In making the sixth report, the Commis- 
sion has endeavored to justify its position 
by three arguments. A careful review of 
these three arguments leads to the following 
conclusions: 

(1) The first argument is that an engi- 
neered table of assignments provides more 
efficient use of the frequency spectrum. The 
record does not support this conclusion, and, 
as a matter of fact, shows that if considera- 
tion is to be given to engineering factors, 
these factors must be developed individually 
for each and every case. In view of the many 
different and varying factors involved, it is 
folly to attempt to consolidate them all into 
one standard schedule for station spacings 
and a standard table of assignments. 

(2) The second argument is that a table of 
assignments protects the public residing in 
small cities and rural areas more adequately 
than any other system. This conclusion 
apparently has been drawn entirely from out- 
side the record and appears to have been 
designed only to support the arbitrary pro- 
posal of the Commission to reserve channels 
for certain small communities without giving 
any consideration to whether or not it would 
ever be economically possible or feasible to 
establish a television station anywhere in the 
vicinity of those communities. As an ex- 
ample of the ludicrous nature of these as- 
signments, consider the case of Goldfield, 
Nevada, with a population of only 336 persons 
within the city and only 3,715 persons within 
a radius of approximately 50 miles. It is ob- 
vious that public interest has not been served 
by reservation of a channel for Goldfield. 
While Goldfield has been used only as an ex- 
ample, many other reservations have been 
made in areas where they will never be used, 
which will, in turn, prevent service from 
being provided in areas that could otherwise 
make use of the facilities. 
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The fixed and arbitrary spacing require- 
ment has also prevented many assignments 
from being made in areas both large and 
small where assignments could otherwise 
have been made. This is demonstrated by 
the action of the Commission in denying the 
proposed assignment of Channel 4 to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Channels 3 and 5 to 
Jackson, Mississippi; and Channel 6 to 
Temple, Texas. 

Likewise, the arbitrary schedule with re- 
spect to reservations for noncommercial edu- 
cational use has prevented the assignment of 
channels to many areas where good use could 
be made of the facilities. As an example, the 
Commission has denied the proposal to assign 
channel 10 to Sherman, Tex., because of its 
desire to reserve a channel for noncommer- 
cial educational use in Denton, Tex. A 
large portion of the sixth report reviews the 
hundreds of proposals which were made by 
industry in a sincere effort to provide an im- 
proved television service to the country 
within the framework proposed by the Com- 
mission in its third notice. Practically all 
of these proposals have been denied for arbi- 
trary and capricious reasons, without giving 
consideration to the areas that would be 
served, the populations in those areas, or the 
other services available to those areas. 

(3) The third argument advanced by the 
Commission is that the procedure outlined 
in the sixth report would permit certain 
procedural advantages within the Commis- 
sion. This is apparently the only real justi- 
fication that the Commission has for the 
entire sixth report. If the sixth report is 
allowed to stand, it will allow the Commis- 
sion to grant or deny applications without 
giving any consideration whatsoever to the 
areas that would gain or lose service, the 
populations residing within those areas, or 
the other services available to those areas. 
In other words, the Commission has outlined 
a procedure which will abolish all bases for 
consideration of public interest and will in- 
stead provide an arbitrary and capricious 
schedule of minimum spacings between sta- 
tions, together with a fixed allocation table 
which would never allow the Commission to 
give consideration to public interest. Ap- 
parently the Commission considers its ad- 
ministrative convenience to be paramount 
to the public interest. 


The President’s Visit to Arkansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES W. TRIMBLE 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my happy privilege to be a member of 
the President’s party on July 1 and 2 
when he went to Arkansas to dedicate 
two big hydroelectric projects which are 
located in my district—the Norfork Dam 
and the Bull Shoals Dam. I shall al- 
ways be grateful for that opportunity. 

The President’s dedication address was 
enthusiastically received by our people. 
They not only appreciated the address, 
but also they appreciated the fact that 
a busy President could take time to come 
to see them. 

He was also warmly welcomed by large 
crowds at Batesville and Newport in the 
district of our colleague WILBUR MILLS, 
who was a member of the President’s 
party, and all along the route of travel 
in both districts. 


Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Record as a part of my remarks the 
speech delivered by the President at Bull 
Shoals Dam: 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman TRIMBLE, GOY- 
ernor McMath, and distinguished guests, I 
am of course delighted to be here today. You 
know, this part of the country is very famil- 
iar to me. When I was a boy, my family 
lived on a farm over in Western Missouri. 
When I was a young man, I traveled a great 
deal in these parts with my father. I have 
since been over nearly every county in south 
Missouri and northern Arkansas. 

I am glad to be here among so many 
friends. I am sure you are all as impressed 
as Iam by this huge dam here at Bull Shoals, 
And the one I saw at Norfork this morn- 
ing is almost as big as this one. 

These dams belong to the people. We are 
here to dedicate them to the service of the 
people, 

Bull Shoals and Norfork Dams will hold 
back millions of gallons of flood water. The 
engineers called it acre-feet, but you and I 
know how much a galion is. We don’t know 
very much about an acre-foot of water. This 
water would otherwise go on a rampage down 
the river, tearing up farm land, and carrying 
away homes, and filling towns with mud and 
trash. 


The electric generators at these dams will 
have a capacity of more than 230,000 kilo- 
watts. These dams will have capacity enough 
to supply four cities the size of Little Rock, 
Ark., or seven cities the size of Spring- 
field, Mo. When you contemplate that, 
you can understand just exactly what you 
have in these two dams. 

The reservoirs behind these dams are 
creating wonderful opportunities for fishing, 
and camping and recreation. I am told that 
more than 700,000 people visited Norfork 
Lake last year. And they told me over there 
that they caught 750,000 pounds of fish out 
of it, and I guess they will do just as well 
here when this one gets properly stocked. 

These are marvelous projects, indeed. 
They are examples of how men have learned 
to put the resources of nature to work for 
human good. But they are examples of 
something else, too. They are examples of 
how people have to fight to overcome not 
only the forces of nature, but also the forces 
of reaction and selfishness. 

You people in Arkansas and Missouri know 
how hard you have had to fight to get these 
dams built. Bull Shoals and Norfork were 
opposed, bitterly opposed. And why were 
they opposed? Because in addition to stop- 
ping floods they were to produce hydroelec- 
tric power. 

And right here the public interest ran 
head-on into private selfishness. For there 
were some private power companies in this 
area who thought that nobody should be al- 
lowed to produce power but themselves. 
These private power companies had been 
given State charters to produce and sell pow- 
er, and they seemed to think that gave them 
some sort of divine right to prevent anyone 
else from producing electricity for the pub- 
lic good. 

They fought against these dams for years. 
They made speeches, they put ads in the 
papers, they appeared before congressional 
committees, trying by every means—fair and 
foul alike—to prevent these dams from be- 
ing started. And I was in the Senate at the 
time, and I know exactly the program they 
put on. 

You may remember that the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. built an expensive work- 
ing model of a dam. This model was sup- 
posed to prove that you could not have flood 
control and power in the same project. The 
company carted that thing all over the State 
of Arkansas, trying to fool people. They 
didn’t fool anybody but themselves. 

I hope the gentlemen who built that model 
will come up here and take a look at Bull 
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Shoals and Norfork. They will see how fool- 
ish they were. These great dams are stop- 
ping floods and they are producing power— 
at the same time, and in the same projects. 
It's pretty hard to argue against a fact when 
it is right before you. 

But it isn’t enough simply to produce 
power at dams like these. That power is no 
good unless it gets to the people who need 
it, and at a cost they can afford to pay. 
Power can make a tremendous difference in 
people’s lives, as many of you here know 
from your own experience. Electricity can 
replace the coal oil lamp, the hand-operated 
pump. It can replace hand milking and the 
old-fashioned washboard. I have a couple 
of nephews on the farm up home. They 
milk a lot of cows—and only two of them. 
And if they didn’t have electric milking ma- 
chinery they couldn't do it. Farm families 
and town families need electric refrigerators, 
and freezers, and hay dryers, and food grind- 
ers, and they can put electricity to a hun- 
dred other uses. 

That's where this power ought to go, to 
lighten the burden of farmers and workers 
and housewives. And as long as I have any- 
thing to do with it, that’s where the power 
will go. 

But the private power companies have a 
contrary idea. Right now, they are trying 
to stop farmers of this area from getting the 
benefit of low-cost hydroelectric power 
through electric cooperatives. The power 
companies have been bringing law suits, and 
running advertisements, and appearing be- 
fore Congress. Why are they doing that? 
I'n tell you why. It is to try and make the 
farmers pay more for their electricity. It’s 
just as simple—and as shocking—as that. 

The private power companies around here 
made a great hullabaloo about these dams 
being what they called socialism. The pres- 
ident of the Southwestern Gas & Electric 
Co. went up to Washington and told a con- 
gressional committee that these dams would 
be a “method toward the socialization of 
the electric industry.” 

I really brought you good luck. It looks 
like it is going to rain. 

That’s what they say about a lot of things 
the Government is doing these days. Take 
the American Medical Association—it uses 
the same slogan in its fight against better 
health and hospital services for the common 
man. The real estate lobby uses the same 
lying slogan in its fight against housing 
programs. In other words, every time we 
try to do something for the people, some 
special interest pops up and yells socialism. 
And that’s what has happened here. And 
you know there is just as much truth in 
the other things as there was in this, and so 
guide yourselves accordingly. 

Now, I should like to give the private power 
companies a little warning. You can't fool 
the people of this country. No matter how 
much of the consumers money you spend 
on false and misleading advertising, you Just 
can't beat the common sense of the Ameri- 
can people. I call your attention to some- 
thing that Mr. Doyle Pope, a farmer over 
here in Norman, Okla., told the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee in May of this year. 
Mr. Pope was speaking on behalf of his neigh- 
bors in the rural electric cooperatives of this 
area. Now Mr. Pope said, and I quote him 
verbatim from the record of the congres- 
sional Appropriations Committee: 

“We are getting more than a little bit fed 
up with utility companies who talk out of 
both sides of their face, who smear us farm- 
ers as Socialists and who have the gall to 
come before Congress and say that they are 
actually here to protect us against a Com- 
munist-inspired plot to take over the entire 
utility industry.” This is Mr. Pope talking, 
now. 

“For 17 years we have been the objects of 
an unparalleled campaign of smear and vili- 
fication on the part of certain power com- 
panies. They come before this committee 
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each year and attack us. When we want 
protection, we know by this time that we are 
not going to get it from the power compan- 
ies. The only kind of protection they have 
to offer is the kind of protection that Stalin 
gave Poland.” 

That is what Mr. Pope said. That's not me 
talking at all, although I think he said a 
pretty good mouthful. 

I say to the private power companies, take 
notice. Mr. Pope is not a Government em- 
ployee, he is a farmer. He is not speaking 
for a Government agency, he is speaking for 
himself and his neighbors. 

Sooner or later the private power com- 
panies are going to find out that they can- 
not stand in the way of what the people need 
in this country. And the sooner they find 
that out, the better it will be for everybody 
concerned, including themselves. We don't 
want to pulverize the private power com- 
panies. We want to help them, but we want 
to be darned sure that they don’t help us 
out of business in things like that. 

But no matter what the private power 
companies do or say, if I have my way about 
it, we are going right ahead to develop our 
water resources all over this country for the 
benefit of all the people. 

Right here in this area, we need at least 
half a dozen more dams like Bull Shoals 
and Norfork before we will begin to have 
the rivers harnessed for the welfare of the 
people. I have just asked the Congress to 
appropriate money for Table Rock Dam, on 
this same river up in Missouri. I hope they 
will approve those funds, because Table Rock 
should be started this year. 

But we need something more than big 
dams on the rivers. We have to go up the 
tributaries, and up the small creeks, and do 
something about flood waters up there, 
where the rain hits the ground. 

We need to plant trees and sow grass to 
hold water that now runs off bare land. 
We need more contour plowing, more ter- 
racing, more cover crops. We need a lot 
of small dams up on the little creeks—many 
of them the sort of dams you could buiid 
with a couple of drag lines and a bulldozer. 

There have been some wonderful exper- 
iments made in this sort of work. Over on 
the Washita River, where it crosses from 
Texas into Oklahoma, the farmers and the 
Government have taken one little water- 
shed, the Sandstone Creek watershed, and 
have shown in practice what ought to be 
done everywhere. As a result, the flood 
damage in that little watershed has been re- 
duced an estimated 98 percent. 

Now General Pick and I have been work- 
ing for 30 years trying to get a general flood 
program in this whole Mississippi valley, and 
we have been stymied at every point, that 
the flood comes and they say to General 
Pick and they say to me, well, stop this 
flood right now. 

Flood control is a continuing and a last- 
ing proposition, and the program that Gen- 
eral Pick and I want will take 20 years to 
consummate. Some time or other we are go- 
ing to get this done, in spite of all the op- 
position. 

Now this project over here in Washita Val- 
ley undoubtedly will be called by the spe- 
cial interest fellows “socialism at the grass 
roots.” 

As a matter of fact, it is just one example 

f what can be done all over our great coun- 

. We need to treat the lands on which 
the rain falls, to build small dams on the 
little creeks, and to build big dams and levees 
on the main rivers. In this way, we can do 
more than stop fioods. We can get more 
farm production, more electric power, more 
reclamation, navigation, recreation, and other 
benefits. 

The money put into these projects will 
prove bread cast upon the waters—really cast 
upon the waters. It will return the cost 
many times over in benefits to the people of 
this region. We have been doing the same 


sort of thing for people all over the country 
and we are going to keep right on doing it, 
no matter what the opposition may have 
to say. And I want to say to you if it had 
not been for the New Deal and the Fair Deal 
over the last 20 years, you wouldn't have 
these dams and these improvements on these 
other rivers like it. Put that in your pipe 
and smoke it. 

I'd like to see the day when every major 
river in our country is under control from 
its source to its mouth—when they are all 
wealth givers instead of wealth destroyers— 
when every one is running clean and pure 
and doing the work it ought to do for the 
people of this country. And that wouldn't 
take too long. It could be done in my life- 
time. I have an expectancy of about 20 
years. 

I had a fine Commission look into this 
matter to help us find the best way to do 
the job. Mr. Lewis Jones, who was then 
president of the University of Arkansas, was 
a member of it. I have been studying the 
report of that Commission. It is probably 
the best and most comprehensive report ever 
made on the development of water resources. 
Before I leave office, I expect to have some 
important recommendations stemming from 
that report to be presented to the Congress. 

We can develop our country in the way 
we would like to see it done. We can provide 
more jobs and more homes and more food 
for our growing population. We can pro- 
vide a rising standard of living for our people. 

But if we do that, we must use all our 
natural resources to the best possible advan- 
tage. We must use them for the benefit of 
all the people. 

By 1975, we are going to need two and a 
half times as much electric power as we pro- 
duce today. That means we must develop 
hydroelectric power at every site where it 
is feasible. We cannot let our development 
programs be stopped by the private power 
lobby or any other selfish interest. 

Now I want to remind you—this sprinkle 
may make you a little damp, but you won't 
be a bit damper than if you sat out there 
in the hot sun and sweated it out. So just 
sit still, and take the shower. Those of 
you who are Methodists can appreciate it. 
Of course, being a Baptist, I like to be 
dunked. 

You know, all these special interest lob- 
bies are ganged up together to work against 
the public interest. 

The special interests that have fought 
against flood control and power development 
are teamed up with the special interests that 
have fought against price supports for farm 
products. These same special interest lob- 
bies have fought against minimum wages for 
the working people. They have fought 
against advances in housing and health and 
education, 

They keep yapping about socialism and a 
lot of other silly slogans to try and stop 
every measure for the good of the people. 

Well, we have been fighting them, and we 
have been licking them, that kind of oppo- 
sition—for 20 years we have been doing that. 
And I don’t think we're going to stop now. 
Because the progressive policies we have been 
following have brought more prosperity and 
more happiness and more real freedom to the 
people of the United States than any people 
ever had, anywhere on earth—in the his- 
tory of the world. Think of that. 

My friends, I say to you that the progres- 
sive policies of the last 20 years have been 
the salvation of this country. They have 
brought us out of the depression. They have 
enabled us to fight and win the Second 
World War. They are making us able now 
to be strong leaders of the fight for free- 
dom against communism in the world. 

You people here in Arkansas, and here in 
the South, can see better than almost any- 
one else in our country what amazing 
changes have been brought about in 20 years. 
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Look around you. Look at your own farms 
and businesses, look at your homes and your 
children. 

You know what it was like in the South in 
the 1930's. You saw the backward farms, 
and the struggling businesses, and the bank 
failures. You saw the raw materials from 
your farms and forests going to other re- 
gions. 

What a difference today. 
what a difference today. 

The New Deal and the Fair Deal have done 
& lot for the whole country, but I believe 
they have done more for the South than 
any other part of it. I know the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal have done more for the 
South than any other national administra- 
tion in this country’s history—than all the 
administrations in the history of the United 
States put together. Give that some thought, 
if you like. 

New businesses and industries have sprung 
up all over the South. Arkansas, together 
with her neighbors in Louisiana and Texas, 
will soon be turning out more aluminum 
than the whole Nation did in 1940. Chem- 
icals, and paper, and fertilizer, and textiles, 
and hundreds of other things are being 
turned out in new factories built in the 
South. 

Look at the farms. They are produeing 
more and better crops. Livestock and dairy 
products are coming up fast alongside the 
old staples of cotton and tobacco. Farm in- 
come in the South is four or five times what 
it was 20 years ago. Machines and electricity 
have done away with backbreaking labor in 
the fields and drudgery in the home. 

Here in Arkansas, in the early 1930's, only 
1 farm—listen to this, now—only 1 farm 
in every 100 was connected for electricity. 
Just 1 out of 100. Today, nearly 80 out of 
100—or 140,000 Arkansas farms—are con- 
nected to the highlines. This came about 
mainly through the good work of the Rural 
Electrification Administration co-ops. 

There are about a million people in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri getting power from REA 
co-ops. There are a lot of people would like 
to put them out of business, but I am not 
going to let them. 

The changes that have come about in the 
South are not just matters of new businesses 
and more productive farms. The whole way 
of living has become better. You live in 
better homes, You travel more. Your chil- 
dren are healthier and better educated. Your 
whole economic and social pattern has 
changed—rapidly and permanently—for the 
better. 

These things did not come about by acci- 
dent, my friends. They came about because 
you and your Government fought and over- 
came the selfish interests, the standpatters, 
and the reactionary lobbies. Progress in the 
South has come about because of TVA and 
other public works programs such as these we 
are dedicating today. It has come about be- 
cause you had a Government that was in- 
terested in good roads, good schools and good 
health. 

Progress in the South has come about be- 
cause the national policies of these 20 years 
have been directed to meet human needs, 
and not just to meet private greed. 

The progressive programs of these 20 years 
were not programs on paper, they were action 
programs. Things were done. We took ac- 
tion to lift wages, and put a floor under farm 
prices, and create new businesses. 

We took action to bring about fair Incomes 
and equality of opportunity for everyone. 
We took action to put natural resources to 
work for the good of all the people. 

It is good to remember these things, and 
I think about them a great deal. These two 
great dams that we are dedicating today are 
symbols of the progress that has come to the 
South. And they are symbols of the struggle 
and the effort that has to take place to 
achieve that progress. 


I say to you, 
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Remember these things this year, when you 
see and hear the storm of political propa- 
ganda that will be put out to try and turn 
back the clock. Well, we can’t turn the clock 
back. It just won't run that way. 

We don’t want to turn back the clock. We 
want to keep moving forward. That means 
we have to keep on fighting the pull-backs 
and the reactionaries. 

The progressive growth of the South—and 
of the whole Nation—is what we want to 
continue. 

That is the way for our Nation to gain in 
strength and prosperity in the years ahead. 

That is the way toward peace and happi- 
ness for all the people of this great land. 
That is the way to attain peace in the world 
and, with God's help, peace will come to us 
and to the world, if we continue this program 
of progress istead of accepting one of reac- 
tion. 

Thank you very much. 


A Formula for Success by One 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, when 
a brilliant, tireless, woman business ex- 
ecutive relaxes long enough to reveal 
her success formula I think all women 
and most men would be deeply interested 
in reading such an instructive presenta- 
tion. When that same woman, who per- 
sonally manages and superlatively di- 
rects the complex operations of a thriv- 
ing enterprise in an intensely competi- 
tive industry, discusses the foundations 
of friendly cooperation establishment be- 
tween management and employees, as 
well as outlining the substantial features 
of a widely praised employee's health 
and pension benefits plan, that is news 
of particular wholesomeness to all in 
these days of trouble and turmoil. 

My home city of Worcester, Mass., is 
very proud to claim this gifted lady in 
the person of N. Myra Glazier—Mrs. 
Frank J. Kenney—president of Shep- 
pard Envelope Co., who has been con- 
sistently registered among the first 10 
top industrial executives of the Nation. 
Beyond her business activities Mrs. Ken- 
ney is beloved in our community for her 
ever ready, unselfish, and enthusiastic 
participation in all our local projects for 
civic betterment. 

A brief review of N. Myra Glazier’s 
sound philosophy and fascinating busi- 
ness achievements appeared in the Bos- 
ton (Mass.) Post magazine section of 
June 8, 1952, and I am pleased to in- 
clude it at this point. The article fol- 
lows: 

When the boss of the Sheppard Envelope 
Co., of Worcester, was married about a year 
ago she turned up at the factory on her 
wedding day—dripping lace and orchids— 
grinned at her startled employees, who 
thought their Miss Glazier was just off for 
another of those inevitable conferences, and 
said quietly: “Hi, family, I've gone and done 
it.” 

There were cheers and tears and, by the 
time the 135 men and women who turn out 
300 miles of envelopes for the boss had fin- 
ished shaking hands all around, the bride 


had slipped away—off for a combined honey- 
moon and business trip to a convention in 
Florida. 

FLOUTED TRADITION 


It was just like N. Myra Glazier (the N is 
for Nellie), who had become Mrs. Frank J. 
Kenney, wife of a prominent and well-known 
Worcester decorator, after 30 years in busi- 
ness, to do such a thing. 

“The woman in me,” she grinned. 

It was the woman in Miss Glazier that 
sent her ting from an obscure pay- 
roll clerk in an envelope factory to the presi- 
dency of a concern which manufactures 
better than 2,000,000 envelopes a day. 

It brought to her the honor of being chosen 
one of the four leading women industrialists 
in the country by the National Association 
of Manufacturers in 1947, and it prompted 
her to flout tradition and banish the com- 
pany's trade-mark—a crusty-looking old ram 
which had been in use for 25 years—substi- 
tuting a gay, gamboling white lamb. 

“That old goat,” says Miss Glazier dis- 
dainfully, when her eye catches the model 
of the original trade-mark placed for con- 
trast on a pedestal next to a king-sized china 
lamb. 

Because she likes being feminine, her hands 
are covered with rings (one of them a huge 
amethyst that her husband’s grandmother 
brought from Paris); the shelf in her office 
is filled with an entrancing collection of 
lambs. “Did you ever see a shepherd with- 
out a lamb?” she demands; and the glue on 
the envelopes she manufactures tastes like 
mint julep. 

- ADVICE FOR SUCCESS 

The recreation room for women employ- 
ees in her factory looks like something out 
of the Waldorf-Astoria—Chinese in decor 
with hand-painted murals on the wall and 
exquisite lacquered tables and chairs. 

“And what’s wrong with being feminine?” 
asks this lady industrialist, who wears Paris 
hats and designers’ suits and strikes such 
hard bargains that during the war purchas- 
ing agents yowled for mercy when they saw 
her coming in search of paper to keep her 
factory going. 

“A woman is no less a woman because she 
has brains, initiative, imagination, and a 
sense of humor. These are qualities that 
have always made her valuable whether she 
was saving a throne for the Dauphin of 
Prance, isolating radium, or building a suc- 
cessful business.” 

Ambitious career girls are forever asking 
Miss Glazier how she galloped up the ladder 
of success. In reply she hands out 10 com- 
mandments for the twentieth-century busi- 
nesswoman if she hopes to get to the top. 

She's got to have plenty of energy,” says 
Myra firmly. “That doesn’t mean nagging. 
Women nag too much—in the office as well 
asin the home. You don’t sweep up to the 
boss with, ‘Oh, Mr. Duffy, have you finished 
those papers yet? I left them on your desk 
over 2 hours ago.“ 

“We're weak on emotional stability. The 
trouble with most women in business is 
that they jump around too much. They 
have six or seven things cooking and none 
of them get done. All is confusion. We've 
got to cultivate orderly minds, do one thing 
at a time, quietly and efficiently.” 

Intuition is the third commandment on 
Miss Glazier's list, and she's leaned on it 
plenty in her thirty-odd years in business, 

“It’s a sort of sixth sense women possess 
and men swear by. You often hear them 
say, Tl talk it over with my wife first and 
then decide.’ They respect hunches. I’ve 
depended on intuition all my life and it’s 
done right well by me.” 

NEED EDUCATION 

Although no sheepskin girl herself, Miss 
Glazier lists education among her 10 com- 
mandments. “You can’t get far without it 
today,” she commented. “I belong to a tra- 
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dition which produced Horatio Alger boys 
and girls. You need a college degree along 
with the other basics now.” 

The career girl who hopes to reach the 
heights should have stick-to-it-iveness, She 
must also have aptness for detail. We're 
good on that end,” Myra admitted. “Men 
dislike detail and it comes quite naturally to 
us. A throwback to our natural housekeep- 
ing ability, no doubt.” 

“No matter how much it hurts, be im- 
personal,” Miss Glazier implores. “And be 
tolerant, too. We have a lot to learn from 
men. When a group of men reach a stale- 
mate in a conference and it comes time to go 
out to lunch, they forget their problems and 


. walk out arm in arm. A woman will haggle 


over the issue all through lunch. She can’t 
forget it. 

“We need to be more generous. I don’t 
mean with money, but with the compliment 
on a new dress, the offer to share a book, the 
cup of tea with a coworker. And last of all, 
a girl must have some knowledge of psychol- 
ogy and biology.” 

Miss Glazier’s 10 commandments are a 
practical blueprint which guided her through 
the narrow channels and around the rocky 
reefs. True, she had the gift for concen- 
tration, the courage to abandon caution 
when necessary, the ability to shoulder re- 
sponsibility. But those 10“ were the staff 
on which she leaned. 

Once she put a filler in all correspondence 
sent out from the Sheppard Envelope Co. 
It read: “What profiteth it a man to snigger 
at a woman's silly hat and be outwitted by 
the brains thereunder?” 

It boomeranged. Letters from men, rib- 
bing Myra, poured in from all over. But she 
stood firm. “That absurdly feminine hat,” 
she remarked tartly, continuing to wear her 
screwball chapeau, “may sit on a head re- 
markably equipped to cope with an assort- 
ment of plant headaches.” 

Few would have expected such business 
acumen in an only child, born in the bucolic 
town of Holden, whose early life was placidly 
taken up with the routine of home, school, 
church, and singing in the choir. 

When Myra’s father, a coal and lumber 
dealer, died, both she and her mother went 
to work. “Mother did dressmaking,” she 
explained, and I found a job as payroll 
clerk in the Sherman Envelope Co., a Worces- 
ter concern no longer in existence. 

BUILDING COMPANY 

The dark day the company changed hands 
Myra stood by while J. Warren Sheppard, the 
founder of the present concern, and four 
other men—a machinery designer, a sales- 
man, a printer, and a plant superintendent— 
hashed over the situation and decided to 
form a company of their own. 

“when they got organized,” Myra grinned, 
“they discovered there was no one around 
to push a pencil except me, so I became as- 
sistant treasurer. For the first few months 
of our new life, the Sheppard Envelope Co. 
had its office on the top floor of my Worcester 
home. We charted our course, mapped out 
our plans and went after some business.” 

The infant company went into operation 
with only one folding machine and a lease 
on floor space for 5 years. “Today we have 
57 folding machines,” she remarked with 
obvious satisfaction, “and we own our own 
home.” 

Miss Glazier has had complete control 
since 1944 of the company she heads. Be- 
side her signature she can put the titics 
of president, treasurer, and general manager. 
She assumed the presidency on the death of 
Mr. Sheppard—“after 24 years of close as- 
sociation with the company’s destinies,” she 
remarked. - 

When Myra refers to the factory as “home,” 
it’s no play on words. She means it, The 
relation between personne] and management 
are so cordial that industrialists from all 
over the world visit her plant to see how 
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it’s done. They exclaim over the converted 
boiler room called Davy Jones’ locker, a 
smoker for the men, and exult over the Mexi- 
can room—a lounge for women factory work- 
ers. But when they come to the luxurious 
Chinese room for women office workers, they 
are speechless. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Only a woman, and one like Myra Glazier, 
would think of putting a $1,000 Buddha in 
a factory ladies’ lounge or of placing a fif- 
teenth-century, hand-carved Chinese bench 
against the wall. 

A great party gal herself, Myra will toss 
a fancy fish fry for her employees on the 
slightest provocation. They're bang-up 
times, too. She takes over both ballrooms 
of the Sheraton Hotel, sets up a bar and 
hors d’ouevres for those who do, a punch bowl 
and sweet crackers for those who don't. The 
best orchestra she can find supplies the 
music for dancing and the entertainment is 
imported from Broadway. 

The same smart, modernistic gold bracelet 
watch she wears can be seen on the wrists of 
all women employees who have been with 
Sheppard over 25 years, and no girl leaves 
to get married without a big-time send-off 
and a present from the boss. 

She maintains an “open door” policy so 
that her employees feel free to peer around 
the corner, and if the boss isn't busy come 
in to chat about new boy friends, new babies, 
sick wives, or anything else on their minds. 

Their health and accident insurance is paid 
by the company, and Miss Glazier established 
a lost-time payment arrangement for them. 
When Sheppard people find themselves at 
the end of their years of service they have 
something to look forward to. Some with 
long terms of service will draw pensions 
ranging from $175 to $200 a month under the 
plan. 

PAY PENSIONS 

“As of the last annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Envelope Manufacturers, we were the 
only company to give pensions without being 
unionized,” she declared proudly. 

Miss Glazier has never known the meaning 
of an 8-hour day. She rises early and seldom 
hits the fluffy whites until 2 a. m. Her 
name is on nearly every prominent Wor- 
cester committee for community causes, 
which means, being Myra, that she gives a 
good number of yolunteer hours to them. 

She likes to travel, has been to South 
America and Europe with the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts group. When she 
isn’t the busy lady executive she loves to 
watch baseball or go dancing with her hand- 
some husband, who has his own unusual 
decorating firm in Shopper’s World. Every 
available moment during the summer is 
spent at her Rockport home, where she 
yachts, swims, and putters around antique 
shops. 

There's only one ambition she hasn't yet 
been able to satisfy—sleeping late in the 
morning. “I'm saving that for my old age,” 
she quips. 

ELEANOR ROBERTS, 


Korean GI Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 
Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the 


Congress has passed a Korean GI bill 
extending certain benefits to those vet- 


erans who have served during the period 
of the Korean conflict similar to those 
enjoyed by veterans who served during 
World War II. Mr. Speaker, we could 
do no less than to give to the veterans 
of this emergency the benefits which 
previous groups of veterans have en- 
joyed; however, I believe that in the 
Korean GI bill which has passed the Con- 
gress that the American taxpayer is also 
getting a break. I think that none of 
us will disagree that a great deal of 
good has been accomplished by the World 
War II GI bill of rights. Certainly hun- 
dreds of thousands of young men have 
obtained education and training which 
they never could have obtained other- 
wise and the whole nation will benefit for 
many years to come as a result of a gen- 
eral increase in educational level 
throughout the Nation. Through the 
GI bill we have trained thousands of 
young veterans in critical occupations, 
such as engineers, doctors, teachers, and 
craftsmen. Despite the tremendous 
amount of good which was accomplished 
by the World War II education and 
training program, a great deal of abuse 
and waste occurred in the operation of 
the program. We have designed the 
Korean GI bill of rights to salvage the 
better features of the World War II edu- 
cation and training program and at the 
same time reduce costs, administrative 
complexities, red tape, and governmental 
interference in the educational system of 
the Nation. The Korean veteran will 
receive substantially the same benefit as 
the World War II veteran received; 
however, the program will cost at least 
25 percent less to operate. 

Under the Korean GI bill of rights, 
veterans may attend any approved 
school and may take college level train- 
ing, vocational training, apprentice or 
other training on the job, or agricul- 
tural training. Any veteran who served 
anywhere in the world after June 27, 
1950, will be eligible for education and 
training. Eligibility will be based on 1½ 
days of eligibility for training for each 
day of service, with a maximum of 33 
months eligibility. Veterans who served 
during World War II and during the 
Korean conflict will be entitled to a 
maximum of 48 months of training. The 
veteran will be required to enroll within 
two years after the date of his discharge. 
The veteran will be permitted to change 
his program of education and training 
once and once only. Mr. Speaker, we 
have included a number of safeguards in 
this vill. A veteran may not be enrolled 
in a course in a proprietary profit school 
which has less than 15 percent veterans 
enrolled. New schools will be required 
to operate for a period of one year before 
being authorized to enroll veterans. The 
bill contains prohibitions against avoca- 
tional and recreational training. The 
Administrator may not enroll a veteran 
in a school with communist affiliations. 
The bill provides strict standards for 
approval of nonaccredited schools and 
the duties and obligations of the State 
approving agencies are clearly outlined, 
The United States Office of Education 
is charged with a responsibility of aiding 
the State approving agencies in formu- 
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lating standards and will be required to 
make educational audits of the program. 
The bill provides stricter standards for 
agricultural training and apprentice and 
on-the-job training. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to eliminate 
the high administrative costs of the 
World War II program and avoid the 
tedious contractual negotiations and rate 
fixing problems which occurred during 
the World War II program we have pre- 
pared a plan where all payments will be 
made directly to the veteran at the end 
of a month of training upon proper 
certification by the veteran and the 
school as to his attendance and progress. 
The school will not be permitted to 
charge the veteran any more than the 
nonveteran is charged. The veteran will 
handle his own finances on the same 
basis as a nonveteran. The financial 
relationship will be between the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and the veteran. 
We have provided that schools will be 
paid an extra allowance for the record 
keeping and forms which they must pre- 
pare for the veteran student. In order 
to simplify administrative processes we 
have provided for a standard method of 
reducing allowances to both apprentice 
on-the-job and agricultural trainees as 
their training program progresses. We 
have created strict criminal penalties 
for persons who violate the act. We 
have created a provision which will not 
permit employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, State approving agencies, 
and the Office of Education to own in- 
terests in proprietary profit schools when 
that interest conflicts with the interest 
of the Government. The bill provides 
that payments made under this act will 
be subject to review by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr. Speaker, in designing this scholar- 
ship program for veterans returning 
from the Korean conflict we have not 
attempted to subsidize the total cost of 
a veteran’s education. This is an aid 
bill. We expect the veteran to help him- 
self and we have attempted to give the 
taxpayer a break by creating safeguards 
against the numerous abuses which oc- 
curred during the World War II pro- 
gram. 

The Korean GI bill passed by the Con- 
gress provides the same business and 
home loan benefits which were provided 
for World War II veterans; however, we 
have added additional safeguards by giv- 
ing the Veterans’ Administration addi- 
tional authority to regulate standards of 
construction and planning. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration is given authority to 
refuse to appraise a dwelling erected by a 
builder who has previously been involved 
in a serious deficiencies. The Veterans 
Administration may refuse to deal with a 
lending institution which has misrepre- 
sented or failed to carry out its obliga- 
tion in past dealings with the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

The new Korean GI bill provides a 
new and conservative program of unem- 
ployment compensation. The veteran is 
given credit for his military service for 
the purpose of participating in the un- 
employment compensation program of 
the State. The State must administer 
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the program in accordance with its exist- 
ing acts. The veteran will be given no 
special preferential treatment as oc- 
curred during the World War I program. 
The program provided by the Congress 
for Korean veterans merely gives the 
veteran credit so that he will not be pro- 
hibited from receiving certain State ben- 
efits which he would otherwise have been 
entitled to had he not served his country. 

The Korean GI bill passed by the 
Congress includes mustering out pay 
identical to that granted World War II 
veterans. d 

The Korean veteran will be entitled 
to receive job counseling and employ- 
ment placement assistance on identically 
the same basis that such assistance was 
granted to the World War II veteran. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a culmination 
of 18 months of work and investigation 
by the House Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Veterans’ Education and 
Training and Loan Guaranty Programs 
and results from extended hearings and 
study by the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. We believe that the bill 
achieves the objectives of giving fair and 
equitable treatment to the Korean vet- 
eran and at the same time protects the 
interest of the taxpayer by reducing un- 
necessary costs and removing sources of 
abuse and waste. 

Mr. Speaker, when this legislation was 
passed by the House and referred to the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, that committee placed the bill 
under immediate consideration. The 
bill was assigned to a subcommittee com- 
posed of Senators DOUGLAS, PASTORE, 
AIKEN, and Ives, with Senator HILL, of 
Alabama, as chairman. This subcom- 
mittee worked daily on this legislation, 
realizing the necessity of granting these 
benefits without delay to Korean veter- 
ans. Senator HILL, chairman of the 
subcommittee, exerted a great personal 
effort in sponsoring this legislation in the 
Senate and his experience as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
has enabled him to handle this impor- 
tant piece of legislation in an enlight- 
ened manner. Senator Doucras of Illi- 
nois has supported this legislation in the 
Senate and has been diligent in carry- 
ing forth the principles advanced by the 
House which were designed to curtail 
and eliminate excessive expenditures 
and waste. Mr. Speaker, this distin- 
guished subcommittee and the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee as 
a whole deserve recognition for their 
efforts and special attention to this im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this piece of legislation 
will probably be the most significant act 
of the Federal Government in the field 
of education and housing during the 
next few years. This legislation will un- 
doubtedly affect the lives of millions of 
returning servicemen. This legislation 
will have an impact on every educational 
institution in the United States. Ob- 
viously considerable amounts of Federal 
funds are involved. For these reasons, 
Mr. Speaker, we have proceeded care- 
fully and have sought the advice of every 
major governmental agency, educational 
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organization, and veterans’ group in 
developing the plan of this legislation. 
These studies have been in progress for 
more than a year and I feel that we must 
recognize the important contribution 
made by these groups in formulating this 
legislation. 

The primary responsibility for admin- 
istering the education and training por- 
tion of this act will fall on the Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education Service of 
the Veterans Administration. Mr. Sam 
Coile, Assistant Administrator for VR&E, 
Mr. Albert Monk, Executive Assistant to 
the Assistant Administrator for VR&E, 
Mr. G. H. Birdsall, Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Legislation, Mr. R. P. Bland 
and Mr. T. F. Daley, assistants to the 
Assistant Administrator for Legislation, 
have worked continuously on this legis- 
lation with the House select committee 
on the G. I. bill, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, and the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. It is im- 
possible to develop a sound piece of legis- 
lation without the active cooperation of 
the agency which will administer the act. 
We have had the utmost cooperation 
Son the Veterans Administration in this 
work, 

The housing provisions will extend 
eligibility to a new group of veterans. 
We have attempted to insert certain 
safeguards to protect future veterans 
and have had outstanding cooperation 
from Mr F. W. Kelsey, Assistant Admin- 
istrator for Finance, and Mr. T. B. King, 
Director, Loan Guaranty Service. 

Early in the investigation by the House 
select committee on the G. I. bill, the 
General Accounting Office was requested 
to make a survey and render a report to 
be used as a basis in formulating this 
legislation. The General Accounting 
Office made a Nation-wide survey of the 
education and training program. I wish 
to commend Mr. Lindsay Warren, Comp- 
troller General, Mr. Charles E. Eckert, 
Legislative Attorney, Mr. Wayne Smith 
of the Office of the General Counsel and 
Mr. William Ellis, Chief of the Office of 
Investigations, for their outstanding 
contribution to this legislation. 

We have depended on the United 
States Office of Education for advice, 
guidance and expert opinion on educa- 
tional matters in formulating this legis- 
lation. I wish to thank Dr. Earl J. 
McGrath, Commissioner of Education, 
and Dr. Ralph Flint, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education, for their assistance 
and cooperation, 

The Bureau of the Budget has been 
active in developing this new legislation 
for veterans who served during the 
Korean conflict. They have been ably 
represented by Mr. Sam Hughes, budget 
examiner for veterans’ affairs. Mr. 
Hughes is an expert on veterans’ affairs 
and has participated in a great many 
staff sessions in the drafting of this legis- 
lation. I wish to thank him for the aid 
and assistance he has rendered. 

Mr. Speaker, the education and train- 
ing program contemplated by this legis- 
lation cannot function successfully with- 
out the cooperation of the educational 
institutions of the Nation. These educa- 
tional institutions and their organiza- 
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tions have worked diligently in the for- 
mulation of this legislation. I wish to 
express appreciation to Dr. Francis H. 
Horn, executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of higher education of the National 
Education Association; to Dr. James J. 
McCaskill, director, division of legisla- 
tion, and Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of National Education Associa- 
tion; to Dr. Russell I. Thackrey, execu- 
tive secretary of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities; to Dr. 
Francis Brown, executive secretary, and 
Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president, of the 
American Council on Education; and to 
the committee on relationships of higher 
education to the Federal Government of 
the American Council on Education; to 
Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
National Council of Chief State School 
Officers; to Dr. M. D. Mobley, executive 
secretary, American Vocational Associa- 
tion; to Mr. Larry McKeever, president, 
National Association of State Approving 
Agencies; to Dr. John Noffsinger, execu- 
tive secretary, and Mr. Bernard Erlich, 
counsel of the National Federation of 
Private School Associations; to Mr. Jesse 
Bogue, president, American Association 
of Junior Colleges; and to Mr. L. R. Lun- 
den, Comptroller of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Speaker, since this legislation is 
primarily benefit legislation for veterans, 
the veterans’ service organizations have 
been vitally interested in developing this 
program, I wish to thank Mr. Rufus 
Wilson, assistant national service di- 
rector of AMVETS; Mr. Omar Ketchum, 
legislative director, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars; Mr. Miles Kennedy, legislative 
director, and Mr. Cecil Munson, educa- 
tional adviser of the American Legion; 
Mr. Francis Sullivan, legislative direc- 
tor, and Mr. Charles E. Foster, assistant 
legislative director of Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans; and Mr. Charles H. Slay- 
man, Jr., director of research and legis- 
lation, American Veterans’ Committee. 

Research and staff work on legislation 
is vital to the success of the legislation. 
I wish to compliment Mr. Edwin B. Pat- 
terson and Miss Ida Rowan of the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee; Mr. Wil- 
liam Coburn, clerk, and Mr. Paul Menk, 
staff assistant, of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee; and 
Col. Fred Miller, of the Senate Veterans’ 
Administration Liaison Office. This leg- 
islation was drafted by Mr. George 
Skinner, of the office of the legislative 
counsel of the House of Representatives. 
He was assisted in the Senate amend- 
ments by Mr. Harry Littell, of the legis- 
lative counsel of the Senate. I wish to 
thank both Mr. Skinner and Mr. Littell 
for the outstanding job of drafting which 
they have done on this piece of legisla- 
tion. 

And, last of all, but not least, Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to pay tribute to and 
extend my sincere thanks and utmost 
appreciation to Mr. Oliver E. Meadows, 
staff director of my select committee, 
and his secretary, Mrs. Helen Wright, 
whose able assistance brought about the 
successful passage of this legislation in 
the Congress. 
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Danger Confronts Us—Your Duty and 
Mine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, as the President said in his 
message on the state of the Union, this 
is a year “in which politics plays a larger 
part in our lives than usual’’; there is 
“the necessity for putting first things 
first as we work together this year for 
the good of our country.” 

The present situation demands that 
each of us must now think and act for 
the protection of our own country. 

OUR GOVERNMENT 


Our Government—and concededly it 
is the best yet devised—rests upon the 
premise that it is a government of, by 
and for the people. It will so remain 
if, but only if, the people—you and I— 
participate actively in political cam- 
paigns. 

Always some thoughtless, careless peo- 
ple, assuming unearned blessings would 
continue without effort on their part, 
have neglected their civic duty, let con- 
trol of their government be taken from 
them. 

And always there have been—no doubt 
will continue to be—selfish, ambitious, 
professional politicians, who, taking ad- 
vantage of that neglect, seeking their 
own ends, seize our Government, follow 
a course which, in some degree, deprives 
the people of their freedom and the 
Nation of its security. 

It is obvious that a continuation of dis- 
regard of the law, the failure to enforce 
the law, the incredible waste, extrav- 
agance, and corruption in this adminis- 
tration, uncovered by conscientious 
Democrats as well as by Republicans— 
which are now apparent to all—will 
eventually impair the ability of our 
Nation to defend itself, destroy our 
standard of living—the individual free- 
dom and prosperity which we have en- 
joyed—all of which we have mistakenly 
assumed would continue without effort 
on our part. 

We cannot, indefinitely, permit the 
President to ignore section 3 of article 
II of the Constitution, which among 
other things, states that “He shall take 
care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” 

We cannot permit the President to ig- 
nore the Taft-Hartley Act or section 203 
of title 50 of the United States Code, 
which expressly states, among other 
things, that: 

Whenever 
e » or conspiracies in any State so 
* è è hinders the execution of the laws 
thereof, and of the United States, as to de- 
prive any portion or class of the people of 
such State of any of the rights, privileges, 
or immunities, or protection, named in the 


domestic violence 


Constitution and secured by the laws for the 
protection of such rights, privileges, or im- 
munities, and the constituted authorities of 
such State are unable to protect, or, from 
any cause, fail in or refuse protection of the 
people in such rights, such facts shall be 
deemed a denial by such State of the equal 
protection of the laws to which they are 
entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States; and in all such cases, * * * it 
shall be lawful for the President, and it shall 
be his duty, to take such measures, by the 
employment of the militia or the land and 
naval forces of the United States, or of either, 
or by other means, as he may deem necessary, 
for the suppression of * * * domestic 
violence, or combinations. 


We cannot, indefinitely, under United 
Nations or any other one-world group, 
carry on the war in Korea, where we are 
furnishing 95 percent of the fighting 
men, have suffered 95 percent of the 
103,000; where the Russian planes are 
superior in both efficiency and number. 

We cannot create and maintain in 
million men when the support of the 
French and other nations is lukewarm, 
when Britain refuses to permit her 
soldiers to be integrated into the army. 

We cannot comply with France's re- 
quest for dollars and men to fight in 
Indochina, 

We cannot agree to Britain’s plea for 
aid in Malaya and Burma, or with her 
demands that we send troops to support 
her position in opposition to the Egyp- 
tians at the Suez; that we join her in, 
if necessary, fighting in Iran. 

We cannot continue to conscript our 
men to fight in every war in which United 
Nations—of which Russia is a member 
may become involved. 

The foregoing things we cannot con- 
tinue to do or permit to be done— 

Without losing our liberty or individ- 
ual freedom; 

Without losing our right to earn a live- 
lihood; 

Without creating ruinous inflation; 

Without placing upon our own people 
the restrictions and the burdens which 
will destroy their freedom, their standard 
of living; 

Without, ultimately, as a Nation, 
bleeding ourselves white; destroying our 
ability not only to help others, but to 
defend ourselves; 

Without making us an easy prey to 
communistic doctrines and practices; 
eventually, conquest by Russia. 

OUR OPPORTUNITY 


It is often said, opposition to the pres- 
ent domestic and foreign policy is not 
enough. True. But putting out a fire 
and cleaning up the site is necessary 
before rebuilding can begin. Having 
stopped the conflagration and cleared 
the ground; having put an end to waste, 
extravagance, corruption, arbitrary bu- 
reaucracy, then a sound, affirmative pro- 
gram, designed for the betterment and 
preservation of our country, can succeed. 

Moreover, it is not true that a “no” 
vote is no more than a negative vote. In 
reality, a “no” vote is often an affirma- 
tive vote implementing a positive, ag- 
gressive policy. 
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A “no” vote against waste and incom- 
petency is, in reality, a yes“ vote for 
economy and efficiency. 

A “no” vote against corruption is an 
affirmative vote for honesty. 

A “no” vote against unjustifiable, ex- 
cessive aid to other countries is an af- 
firmative “yes” vote to preserve our own 
ability to defend ourselves. 

A vote against an unlimited grant of - 
arbitrary power to a public official is 
a vote for the preservation of constitu- 
tional processes. 

The Thou shalt not in every one of 
the Ten Commandments is not just a 
“no”—a negative—admonition. It is, in 
effect, an affirmative, positive demand 
that right conduct be followed. 

So, what must we do to be saved, 
and when will we have that opportunity? 

If our political parties with sincerity 
write clear, accurate statements of their 
purpose, we will have the opportunity 
at the November 1952 elections to deter- 
mine the course which the Nation should 
follow. We will, at the same time, name 
the director of the policies we then adopt. 
WHAT AFFIRMATIVE PROGRAM DO I ADVOCATE? 


On the domestic front, nothing new, 
something old, but recently forgotten. 
Just what I have always fought for—less 
waste, less spending, more economy, 
more efficiency, on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government and its employees. 

Equal protection under law for every 
individual who wants to work. 

Then, reorganization in the Federal 
Government which will lessen, not in- 
crease, the number of Federal employees. 
A reorganization which will call for the 
same degree of service and efficiency that 
would be required if privately employed. 

In the transaction of the Govern- 
ment's business, the same policies fol- 
lowed by the successful individual who 
must, and who does, make both ends 
meet. 

Less interference by Federal agencies 
in all civilian activities which can be 
performed by the States, their municipal 
subdivisions, or individuals. 

Positive, aggressive action which will 
return to the States the authority which 
is rightfully theirs under the Constitu- 
tion and our former practices. 

Abandonment of the Henry Wallace 
idea that it is our duty to, without ef- 
fort on their part, feed, clothe, and 
house people everywhere until their 
standard of living equals, or exceeds, our 
own. 

Absolute, unwavering loyalty and in- 
tegrity from every elected or appointed 
public official. 

ALL IMPORTANT 


On foreign policy, the abandonment of 
the theory that we can buy friendship. 
Abandonment of the thought that it is 
our duty, through the contribution of 
billions of dollars and the conscripting of 
millions of men, to, under some one- 
world organization, participate in every 
war, whenever, wherever, United Nations 
or any similar organization may become 
involved in war. 

For ourselves and our country a for- 
eign policy similar to that advocated by 
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Churchill for the British Empire. A 
policy followed by every other nation. 
A policy which will best serve the inter- 
ests of our own country. Self-preserva- 
tion shapes the conduct of all other na- 
tions. It must of necessity determine our 
Policy if we are to continue a Nation. 

The establishment, on the advice of a 
group of men like Herbert Hoover, con- 
cededly an authority on world eco- 
nomics; of men like General MacArthur, 
a foremost military expert, of a frontier 
from and on which we can, successfully 
and with minimum loss, defend ourselves 
from aggression, deter those who would 
either, by propaganda, threat of force, 
or force itself, imperil the freedom of our 
people, the security of our country. 

Asmall part of the billions which have 
been wasted or stolen not only by our 
own corrupt officials, but by those of 
other nations, would create, train, and 
adequately equip Armed Forces sufficient 
to successfully meet and turn back ag- 
gressive action by any nation or group of 
nations. 

National defense, adequate to our need, 
should be forthwith created and con- 
tinued. 

ANYTHING MORE? 

Certainly. The determination of a 
policy, however sound, is ineffective un- 
less administered by men who will faith- 
fully translate it into action. 

Just as the Ten Commandments were 
needed as an admonition to the people to 
forsake their sinful ways and to follow 
the path of righteousness, so today we 
must have laws punishing crime, laws 
designed to protect the weak from the 
strong, the gullible from the slick, 
avaricious, unscrupulous, but, in addi- 
tion to the laws which we write, we must 
also have men of integrity, ability and 
of courage, scrupulously honest, who 
will enforce the law as written. 

It is not my contention that waste and 
extravagance, inefficiency, corruption, 
will, in your time or mine, be completely 
banished from governmental activities 
any more than I would contend that 
there is not now nor, in the immediate 
future, ever will be a time when there 
will be no sin in the world. Neverthe- 
less, we can do something effective to 
get an honest, efficient government. 

The accomplishment of that objective 
will be aided by the writing of sound law, 
but, to even approximate the desired re- 
sult, the people must exercise their right 
to vote and, voting, must select for office 
able, patriotic, conscientious, deter- 
mined public officials. 

It is long past time for individual 
citizens, if they are at all concerned 
about the future of our country, to take 
an active part in determining our future 
domestic and foreign policy, in the selec- 
tion of those who will implement those 
policies. 

This is your Government. You have 
an opportunity to make it the kind of a 
government you want. 

Let those who have been negligent of 
their duty to participate in political 
activities now come forward, make their 
influence felt, or hereafter hold their 
peace when disaster threatens or over- 
takes. 


Free College Education for American 
Youth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, Oscar 
Ewing has come up with another gran- 
diose scheme to bring utopia to us. He 
has a “plan” that will give free college 
education to American youth. A beauti- 
ful thought—like praising virtue and de- 
crying sin without being too definite 
about the virtue or sins referred to. All 
of us would be most happy for all of 
the youth of America to have the best 
education that he or she would be men- 
tally able to absorb. So would all right- 
thinking Americans sincerely desire all 
families in America to have finer homes 
with all of the necessities and more of 
the luxuries of life. But that old jingle 
keeps running through my mind, “If 
wishes were horses, beggars might ride.” 
Practical experience nas taught us that 
these wishes for the betterment of man- 
kind can only be achieved by work, by 
labor, by production. 

Who will provide the production, the 
wealth to educate these chosen few 
whom the Government will educate? 
Among those who will toil to provide 
the wealth to educate these few picked 
for the rare privilege of being educated 
by the taxpayers, will be the boys and 
girls who did not have the pull to get 
one of these Government-paid-for schol- 
arships. Is that the American way? 
Should your son or daughter who did 
not have the influence or pull to get this 
free scholarship toil by manual labor to 
pay the taxes to give the fortunate bu- 
reaucratically picked boy or girl the priv- 
lege of education without effort on their 
part? Back in Indiana we do not believe 
in that sort of undemocratic procedure. 
Oh, yes; the bureaucratic ‘“do-good-to- 
me-by-soaking-you” philosophy will tell 
you that only the wealthy will be paying 
for this scholarship. Yet that is un- 
true, and a snare with which to catch 
fools. More than 50 percent of the taxes, 
direct and indirect, to give this boy or 
girl free education at the expense of all 
the other youth will be paid by persons 
earning less than $3,500 per year. 

We have in my district four colleges 
and universities, Oakland City College, 
Vincennes University, Franklin College, 
and Indiana University. We are proud 
of these schools, but we are prouder of 
the student body. We are especially 
proud of the thousands of students who 
have the courage and will to work to earn 
their education. Thousands of our 
youth back in Indiana are paying part 
or all of their way through school by 
working; by working on the farm, at 
housecleaning, clerking, stenography, 
waiting tables, cooking and hundreds of 
other similar jobs. They will make bet- 
ter and finer citizens through this experi- 
ence. They are not looked down upon 
in school. They are even more respected 
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because of their industry and will to 
work and learn. 

In these schools and communities we 
try in every way possible to give them 
the opportunity to work while they learn 
and encourage them in their efforts. We 
believe in helping people help themselves. 
A typical example takes place at Indiana 
University about the middle of May. We 
have what is called The Little 500 Race 
which is a 50-mile bicycle race managed 
by students and backed by business firms 
in the community. It is a gala affair 
and is greatly enjoyed by thousands. 
The proceeds of this race are given in 
$100 scholarships to worthy students 
who are working their way through 
school. The scholarships are given only 
to those students who are earning their 
own way. One hundred forty-two $100 
scholarships have been given in the last 
2 years. 

No; the taxpayers are not paying these 
students’ way through school. They are 
working their own way through school. 
We are merely helping them to help 
themselves. This Little 500 Race was 
organized and directed by Col. Howard 
Wilcox, who is the director of the Indiana 
University Foundation, and who, inci- 
dentally, is the son of the late world- 
famous race driver, Howdy Wilcox. The 
Indiana Daily Student, a daily paper 
published by the students of Indiana 
University, takes a very dim view of 
Oscar Ewing’s proposal, which is shown 
by the following editorial from that 
paper dated June 25: 

THE WRONG AND RIGHT 

Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, has asked Congress to provide scholar- 
ships of up to $800 a year to help some 50,000 
to 60,000 high school pupils get to college. 

We wonder if Mr. Ewing has heard how his 
alma mater is taking care of this problem, 
and at no cost to the Federal or State Govern- 
ments. 

In the last 2 years, the Little 500 has made 
profits totaling $14,200, and every cent is used 
to help those students who need financial 
assistance. 

The Little 500 does exactly what Mr. Ew- 
ing’s plan would do with one big difference. 
The Little 500 scholarships put a premium on 
work—they don’t guarantee a thing. If a 
boy or girl has the will to come to I. U. and 
work to get an education, the Little 500 
scholarships are here to give a boost. 

Remember, Mr. Ewing, no one cherishes 
anything that comes too easy. Character, 
leadership, initiative—all of those things 
that make stronger people, and a stronger 
country, are built by working. You can't 
feed the younger generation with a Federal 
spoon, and then expect those same boys and 
girls to become the leaders of tomorrow. 


Lead With Your Heart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following address 
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entitled “Lead With Your Heart,” 
delivered by Hon, CHARLES B. DEANE, of 
North Carolina, at Calvary Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C., June 29, 
1952: 


Dr. Cranford and friends, since I came to 
Congress 6 years ago, I have attended services 
in this church. Today, for the first time, I 
do not feel comfortable, and it is not because 
of the weather. 

Some days ago I witnessed the premiere 
showing at the National Archives of a con- 
vincing ideological film. The title and 
theme was The Answer. It was produced 
in Finland a few miles removed from the 
Russian border. The characters were por- 
trayed by management and labor represent- 
atives of a great steel plant. The plot in- 
volved friction and division in the homes of 
both management and labor. This friction, 
division, and lack of unity in the homes was 
carried into the plant by both sides, result- 
ing in distrust, bitterness, and strikes. The 
answer came to this bitterness, hatred, 
and strikes when both sides eliminated the 
iron curtains within the family circle and 
began to live unity at home. This family 
unity enebled both sides to make a simple 
apology and the answer to friction, bitter- 
ness, hatred, and class warfare ended. 

A simple, honest apology is the most difi- 
cult step one can take. As one grows older 
it becomes increasingly difficult. Did you 
ever hear one say “There is no friction in our 
home, we have been married for these many 
years and there has never been a cross word?” 

This morning let’s be absolutely honest as 
we share together. 

Some months ago I witnessed the marriage 
of an English couple. The English clergy- 
man used these words during the ceremony, 
“Lead with your heart.” This morning if I 
would choose a theme it would be Lead 
With Your Heart. I have not always led 
with my heart; in my home, in my church, 
or in my profession. 

Yes; I have always been a good Baptist, 
Sunday school teacher, deacon, chairman of 
the board, trustee of a Baptist college. I was 
in church every time the doors opened. I 
insisted that two daughters in the late teens 
and a 14-year-old son do as I did. 

No Sunday movies, no smoking, I screened 
the dates. In short, I was chairman of the 
board in church and chairman of the board 
at home. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you that 
the girls smoked and did other things which 
were not up to my standards. The family 
automobile created many scenes. We 
couldn't drive a few blocks to church without 
serious conflict—who would drive, about car 
windows, blowing hats and hair, where the 
car would be parked. There was little, if any 
unity within the family by the time we 
reached the church. 

The minister at times spoke about family 
devotions. Our family made resolutions 
along these lines but we didn’t have a plan. 
Home became a filling station, a place to eat 
and sleep. Now and then I would get the 
family together and give thanks for our ma- 
terial security. I recall reading Colossians: 
“Wives be subject to your husbands”; “Chil- 
dren obey your parents.” Somehow the fine 
print that followed: “Fathers provoke not 
your children to wrath” never impressed me. 
It just wasn't applicable. 

Have you dads ever pointed out how hard 
you were working building material security, 
that you would not be around one of these 
days? Well, I did many times. 

It is not necessary for me to tell you there 
was friction—division and tears. There were 
iron curtains in this family. At no time did 
I feel I was wrong. I was constantly pointing 
my finger at the other members of the family. 

Last year this family found understand- 
ing and unity. It is the simple story of 
personal change. 


In January of 1951 with many Members 
of Congress I witnessed in Lisner Auditorium 
the play, Jotham Valley, produced and 
staged by Moral Re-Armament. The plot 
involved the true story of a ranch feud be- 
tween two brothers. Neither would admit 
he was wrong. A cowboy quartet sang, 
When You Point Your Finger at Your Neigh- 
bor, There Are Three More Pointing Back at 
You. 

The play emphasized absolute honesty, ab- 
solute purity, absolute unselfishness, abso- 
lute love. 

One brother came to the conclusion that 
while he might be only 5 percent wrong, he 
couldn't expect his brother to change unless 
he changed. He apologized. They were re- 
united. 

My wife came to Washington about that 
time. We saw the play together. She was 
enthusiastic. She evidently saw the Deane 
family. It hadn't occurred to me, 

Two members of the cast joined us at 
dinner—an brother and sister. 
Conversation involved their home in London, 
They discussed the friction and misunder- 
standing and spoke about how their dad— 
“When he finished talking there wasn't any- 
thing left to say.“ When each became abso- 
lutely honest and began to live in unity, 
friction was eliminated. 

Turning to my wife, I asked, “Is there less 
friction at home since I have been in Con- 
gress?” “If I am to be absolutely honest” 
she said, “I have to say there has been.” 

As a family we began to bridge the differ- 
ences from that evening. It didn’t make 
any difference how good a Baptist we were, 
we were just as far from God and the church 
as we were from each other or our neighbor, 

My wife went home—told about our ex- 
periences. Wouldn't the children be willing 
to rise a little earlier—spend a period of 
quiet—get God’s direction, share with each 
other on the basis of absolute honesty, ab- 
solute purity, absolute unselfishness, and 
absolute love? The high school senior ob- 
served that she didn't have time. She later 
agreed and when she and her younger 
brother cared enough and shared enough, 
walls of differences began to be eliminated. 

Do you believe miracles still can take 
place? We talk to God a lot, but do we give 
Him time to talk to us? It is said that we 
have two ears and one mouth and perhaps 
we should listen twice as much as we talk. 
Personally, I began to think about “Father 
provoke not your children to wrath.” 

I needed to bridge some wide chasms. 
Like the brother in the play, I may not have 
been but 5 percent wrong yet that differ- 
ence kept the family from having a sense of 
unity and understanding. 

I wrote three letters—one to the son. I 
reminded Charles of the many times at lunch 
when the telephone would ring and he would 
inquire as he answered, “Daddy, are you in?” 
I told him to tell them to call me at 5 in 
the afternoon, I went on to tell this son 
that he would not have to lie for me any- 
more, Later we came together and talked 
about absolute honesty. We discussed ab- 
solute purity. Have you ever discussed ab- 
solute purity with your wife, with your son, 
with your daughter or your closest friend? 

I am thinking about the 2,976 illegitimate 
births that took place in Washington last 
year. This is approximately 10 percent of 
the live births in the District of Columbia, 
Statistics for the Nation will run about the 
same. 

Did you read over on page 25 of the July 
28 issue of the Washington Post the account 
of this tragic news story? 

“Bonn, GERMANY, July 27.— The United 
States High Commissioner has ruled that the 
mothers of the 50,000 illegitimate children 
fathered by American soldiers may enter the 
courts to establish parentage.” 

Are we living an answer to the atom bomb? 
Are we living an answer to impurity? To 
selfishness? 
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With Charles I came down from my ex- 
alted pedestal. He saw me as I really was 
at his age. Today there is available—to 
Charles, Tommy, David, Joe, Mary, Sue— 
14,828,535 magazines on sex and love. Sev- 
eral millions of these last year were bought by 
adults—perhaps most of them. 

An outstanding Canadian surgeon and 
friend of mine puts it this way. ‘Many peo- 
ple today know every thrill but the thrill of 
absolute purity. And the first thing about 
purity is that it is normal. There will be 
many powerful forces in your life today 
which will try to convince you purity is not 
normal, And you can learn how men can 
live purity by reading the letters of St. Paul. 
He was very much concerned about it. He 
knew how basic it was. When you come right 
down to it, impurity is just damn’ selfish- 
ness.” 

I recall the words of the late Peter Mar- 
shall, “Put me again, Lord, in clean 
pinafores.” 

I told Charles that it is going to take a 
passion to cure a passion. 

The ideas that run my life run my Nation. 
As I am, so is my Nation. What about the 
other 150 million people in America? 

I wrote two other letters—one to a high- 
school senior and one to a college senior. I 
pointed out, “You will be surprised to receive 
this letter. In the past I have been the pilot, 
co-pilot, and navigator. I have made all 
decisions. I haven't trusted the young men 
you have gone with. We have not trusted 
each other about budgets and allowances, 
Here I am in Washington trying to solve the 
frictions in the world, but I can’t solve them 
in my own home. Unless we can have peace 
in our home, we can’t have peace in the 
world. I am the cause, I am sorry. I 
apologize.” 

It wasn’t so easy, friends, to post those 
letters, but I did, 

Interested in reactions? 
revolution, 

The senior in high school commented to 
her mother, “strange letter from Daddy. 
Nothing like it before. Is he sick; sounds 
like his last will and testament.” 

During the Easter season of 1951 the family 
came together. There was a payoff. The 
high school senior said that she hadn’t been 
honest and that she had lied about smoking 
and was sorry and apologized. The college 
senior spoke about unguided parties and not 
being honest about finances. She said, 
“Daddy, it was like this. You fought for 
democracy and equality of rights in Con- 
gress, but you didn’t live it at home.” She 
went on to say, “you treat the family as you 
do your constituents.” 

Yes, it cut to the bone, but we began to 
live unity. In the past our feet could be 
under the same table, but we were thousands 
of miles apart. Within past months they 
have joined a task force and have been 
fighting to give the answer to friction on the 
docks of the West Coast, speaking in sorority 
houses at several universities, and they have 
gone into the homes of management and 
labor of the airlines of Florida in a global 
fight to bring this answer. 

Here we are in Washington, pointing our 
finger at Congress, the White House, justifi- 
able at times. Did you ever stop to think 
that there are three fingers pointing back at 
you? 

What a revolution would come in the steel 
controversy if both sides would do what one 
Government official I know did. He tele- 
phoned his superior official firm in a distant 
city: “What is the use of us talking about 
the unity of the world when we have division 
right here in our office. I was resentful be- 
cause I was self-righteous. I have not been 
fully honest with you. I am sorry.” 

You and I want things different. 

Everybody wants the other fellow changed. 


It created a 
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Every nation wants the other nation to 
change, but everybody is waiting for the 
other fellow to begin. 

We hesitate to use the word “revolution.” 
Usually associated with May Day celebra- 
tions. Jesus was a revolutionist. So was 
Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln. They 
chose to be different and they so dedicated 
themselves—they brought an answer. 

Within recent years, the House of Repre- 
sentatives alone has appropriated around 
2,000,000 to investigate communism, yet 
so far as I know we have not changed a 
single Communist. Have you ever changed 
a Communist? 

Some nights ago four friends from Europe 
spent the night in our home. One was a 
German. Our immigration authorities had 
given him a clean bill. For 20 years he had 
fought the class war, as a confirmed Marxist 
and Communist. He left the party when he 
was challenged by absolute moral standards 
and what he saw lived out in the hearts and 
lives of men and women the classless society. 
That is the key. Human nature can change. 

You may say, “Mr. Deane, the church is 
good enough for me,” That is not the ques- 
tion. Are you good enough for the church? 

Are we as Christians capable of living an 
idea big enough to unite our homes, man- 
agement, and labor—steel, for example? 

I heard a former Communist speaking from 
the platform of a World Assembly of Moral 
Re-Armament at Mackinac Island, Mich., and 
I remember this striking sentence from his 
address: “Unity in the West would be like 
an atom bomb on the Kremlin.” 

It is not enough to be anti-Communist, 
Every person in this historic old church is 
making some kind of history. 

Are you living absolute honesty, absolute 
purity, absolute unselfishness, absolute love? 

Unless my life is motivated by these ab- 
solute moral standards, I have no answer 
to give my family, my church, my Govern- 
ment, or the world. 

Unless I have a revolutionary passion to 
fight for what is right instead of who is right, 
I cannot make any contribution in rebuild- 
ing the world. 

Are we capable of leading with our hearts? 

The future depends not on what a few 
men in Europe or what a few men in Con- 
gress or what a few men in the White House 
may decide to do, but the future depends 
upon what you and I decide to be. 


Tariff Bugaboo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following radio address 
delivered by O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 
the National Labor-Management Coun- 
cil on Foreign Trade Policy, over Station 
WPIK, Washington, D. C., June 8, 1952: 
Tarif Bucasoo: THe STATE DEPARTMENT'S 

FALSE ALARM TANGLES UNITED STATES 

DIPLOMACY 

In recent months there has been a verita- 
ble outburst of fear over what is referred to 


as our rising tariff, as expressed in publicity 
issued by the Department of State, echoed in 
numerous editorials, news stories, and maga- 
zine rescripts. 

Most of this alarm is manufactured from 
a species of economic appeasement that has 
its origin in suspicion and disdain of the 


American producer—industry, labor, and 
agriculture, The official publicity, the edi- 
torial comment, and the rounded articles 
have given scant evidence of a desire to con- 
sult the facts. Publicists have simply taken 
pen in hand and written from the self-assur- 
ance of little Knowledge; and have, of course, 
produced a false effect abroad, damaging to 
the United States. 

There is no good reason for this. The 
apologists to our friends overseas are far 
off base and if they took the trouble to in- 
form themselves they would know it. They 
harken back to a day that is gone and draw 
on knowledge that is obsolete. There was 
a day when our average tariff was from 45 
to 50 percent on dutiable items. Today the 
average rate is approximately 12 percent on 
the dutiable items. However, nearly 60 per- 
cent of all our imports is free of duty al- 
together. Thus, of total imports of nearly 
$11 billion in 1951, the highest in our history, 
about $6 billion worth was duty free and 
about $5 billion paid a duty. Total duty 
collections amounted to only $600 million. 
While this was about 12 percent on the duti- 
able imports it amounted to less than 6 
percent on our imports as a whole. In other 
words, taking our whole import trade, we 
find it burdened less than 6 percent by the 
tariff. 

This is a very moderate burden indeed and 
marks the United States as a low tariff coun- 
try. Never in our history has our tariff 
been lower. 

The Department of State has yet to men- 
tion these facts in its publicity. Editorial 
writers have also been phenomenally silent 
about the same and similar facts. When 
other countries protest our tariff, as has 
Britain, as have Italy and Belgium and other 
European countries, our State Department 
agrees with them. The Department says 
nothing publicly to place this country in 
its true light in this field. 

Furthermore, other countries have set up 
numerous trade barriers beside the tariff. 
They use import licenses, quotas, exchange 
controls and other restrictive devices, in- 
cluding outright embargoes. Our use of 
such barriers has been and is of a minor 
degree. 

The theme song of the tariff alarmists is 
that we must import if we wish to export. 
Trade is a two-way and not a one-way street. 
This is as profound and sage as saying that 
we must eat if we would live; but it tells 
us nothing of how much or what we should 
eat or how often, or how we should go about 
providing ourselves with food. The trade 
problem is not quite as simple as the cliches 
would have us believe. 

Another favorite theme is the dollar gap. 
We cannot go on forever exporting more than 
we import, unless we are to continue paying 
for a share of our exports. By thus stating 
the problem, these soothsayers seem to be- 
lieve that they have found the solution. 
It is equivalent to saying that the diagnosis 
of a disease is also its cure. 

Also, they say, we are a creditor country 
and should behave as one. They overlook 
the fact that we are a creditor nation by the 
grace of two world wars and not by the peace- 
ful evolution and development of trade. 
And, of course, they add that we outproduce 
the world, as if our industry consisted of 
nothing but giant mass producers, such as 
the automobile industry, the steel industry, 
the electrical equipment and appliance in- 
dustry, the packing industry and similar 
producers, for a vast mass market. 

The fact is that we have many hundreds 
of Nation-wide industries that in their total 
output do not equal that of the half-dozen of 
the giants. These numerous smaller indus- 
tries do not enjoy the amazing productivity 
of the great mass producers. Our fishing 
boats, for example, our dairies, our wool 
growers, our scientific apparatus makers, our 
toy and jewelry and hat manufacturers and 
numerous other producers cannot, from the 
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nature of the productive processes involved, 
or the capital outlay required, attain the 
advantages of standardized mass production. 

Has our State Department in any known 
public statement ever clarified the difference 
in the competitive standing in the face of 
imports between these many smaller indus- 
tries, on the one hand, and the great mass 
prod icers, on the other If so, it has escaped 
our notice. On the contrary, they have many 
times expressed the view that if an American 
industry cannot compete with imports with- 
out a tariff, such an industry is inefficient 
and uneconomic and is not entitled to pro- 
tection or continuation in business. 

Have they ever called attention to the fact 
that such industries pay much higher wages 
than prevail in many other countries that 
export to us, and that in order to survive 
under such competition there must be a 
sufficient margin of protection to create a 
fair competitive struggle? No! The State 
Department has over a period of years con- 
sistently taken the side of the foreign 
exporter to our shores. 

They have not explained to the protesting 
nations that our producers pay high mini- 
mum wages as required by law, pay social 
security benefits, grant vacations with pay 
on a broad scale, pay high Federal taxes, and 
adhere to a maximum hours law, generally 
40 hours per week. They have not explained 
to these countries our farm-price-support 
program and its upholding of high food 
prices. If they have, they have whispered 
their words. Publicly there has been no 
explanation to these countries how and why 
their exports to this country may cause 
grievous damage to our employment, to the 
market for domestic goods and to the expan- 
sion of our industry and trade. 

On the contrary, our Department of State 
publicly deplores the evidence of a rising 
demand for a higher tariff and similar pro- 
tection against the subcompetitive prices 
at which many imports are offered in this 
country. Apparently in the eyes of the De- 
partment, American producers, including the 
workers, who seek to maintain the necessary 
bases of employment at prevailing wages and 
the prospects of a healthy and expanding 
market, are inefficient, selfish cry-babies— 
mere local special interests, at best. 

What American producers including the 
workers need is an American embassy in 
Washington to interpret the American pro- 
ductive system in its great economic variety 
to the State Department. 

The Department of State knows that wage 
rates in this country are three or four times 
as high as those prevailing in Europe and 
ten times as high as in some other countries 
that sell extensively in this country. It is 
true that our mechanized production in the 
large industries goes far to offset the high 
wages that we pay, in greater output per 
man-hour. On the other hand, it is also 
well known that this is not true of all our 
industry. In some fields of production mass 
production is either not possible from the 
very nature of the case, as has already been 
said, or no inventor has yet found a way of 
eliminating a large degree of hand labor. 
Must we then desert those industries and the 
millions of workers employed by them? 

Has the State Department explained these 
facts? It has not. It has argued the oppo- 
site. Presumably they would have the 
workers in our potteries, in our glass fac- 
tories, in our bicycle plants and those in 
hundreds of our smaller industries give up 
their jobs to foreign exporters and move bag 
and baggage to Detroit and Pittsburgh where 
our mass-production industries thrive. That 
is the logic of the State Department argu- 
ment and it is hollow, heartless and shallow. 
It represents a planned breadline philosophy. 

The State Department has done nothing 
in its volume of literature on international 
trade to explain the needs of American indus- 
try and agriculture, to foreign countries, 
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Rather it has been hell-bent to slash our 
tariffs, and indeed went about it with the 
wanton zeal of high priests and medicine 
men. Industries that they knew little or 
nothing about felt the meat-axe as it was 
swung wildly by these whirling dervishes. 
They did have the grudging grace to admit 
that they might commit some errors in their 
frenzy. As a result they gave their consent 
to a pre-fabricated escape clause in 1943, put 
into effect by Executive order, that turned 
out to be a species of shell game, Under 
it, out of 20 actions brought by various 
industries before the Tariff Commission, 2 
or 10 percent, were given relief. 

Then in 1951, Congress, having beheld the 
handiwork and the attitude of the State 
Department, reasserted its constitutional au- 
thority over the regulation of foreign com- 
merce and enacted a modified escape clause, 
If properly administered, this clause will 
provide a remedy against serious injury 
from imports. It will not lead to embargoes 
or unreasonable tariffs. But now that the 
new clause is being used—so far without 
a single decision coming from the Tariff 
Commission which administers it—now that 
some 16 industry and labor groups have 
made application under it, the State Depart- 
ment is seized with chills and tremors and 
issues statements expressing alarm over our 
rising tariff which has not, in fact, gone up 
a tenth of 1 percent. 

Mr. Acheson, Secretary of State, hastens 
to agree with all protesting countries. In 
his eyes, American producers are merely 
pressure groups while foreign interests, 
though also proceeding from economic mo- 
tives, are apparently free from the taint of 

He fears the persistence of the 
dollar gap which has been and is being 
met by our economic and military aid. 
Therefore we should expand our imports 
sufficiently to wipe out the gap. 

But neither Mr. Acheson nor his Depart- 
ment has any specific plan of increasing im- 
ports other than simply removing our re- 
maining trade barriers and letting the havoc 
fall where it may. Yet they must know 
that a complete opening of the valves be- 
tween two economies that stand on different 
levels could only be disastrous to the higher 
of the two, i. e., in this instance, the United 
States. 

By covering up the fact that the State 
Department itself has misled other countries 
into believing that the United States had 
virtually foresworn the tariff; by hiding the 
fact that the Department has exceeded its 
authority in thus misleading other coun- 
tries over a period of years and by failing 
to honor the constitutional mandate which 
places the regulation of foreign trade into 
the hands of Congress and not the execu- 
tive, that Department has tangled its own 
diplomacy in such a way that it must now 
repudiate the reasonable safeguards of 
American industry, agriculture, and labor 
in order to save its own face. 


Summary of the Preliminary Report to 
the President of the United States by 
the National Historical Publications 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I should like to say that I- 


have read with great interest the prelim- 
inary report to the President of the 
United States by the National Historical 
Publications Commission. The members 
of this Commission serve without salary 
and represent the scholarly world, Fed- 
eral agencies interested in historical 
publications, and the legislative and 
judicial branches of our Government. 
The Member of this House who was 
designated by you, Mr. Speaker, to serve 
on the Commission is Representative 
Smirn of Virginia. The Chairman of 
the Commission is Dr. Wayne C. Grover, 
Archivist of the United States. The 
Commission has made its preliminary 
report on a national program for the 
publication of the papers of leading 
Americans who have contributed to the 
founding and development of our Nation. 
I consider the report so significant that 
I have had it summarized for printing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Basic to an understanding of their country 
by the people of the United States is a knowl- 
edge of what the men and women who made 
this country have thought and done. But 
our knowledge is still incomplete because 
much information-is hidden away in unpub- 
lished letters, diaries, reports, and other pa- 
pers that ought to be published and made 
available to all who wish to know the history 
of the United States. The present report sets 
forth tentatively certain ideas regarding the 
needs and possibilities for the publication 
of the papers of American leaders. 

The publication of letters, speeches, and 
other materials that constitute the “papers” 
of individual Americans is by no means a 
novel activity in the United States. Notable 
work of this character has been done by both 
State agencies and private institutions. The 
United States Government also has long par- 
ticipated in the publication of historical doc- 
uments. This began as early as 1778, in the 
midst of the war for independence, and 
through the years the Government has pub- 
lished historical documents, chiefly from its 
own official records. Its support, too, made 
possible the publication of editions of the 
papers of Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madison 
(incomplete though they were), and only a 
few years ago the bicentennial edition of 
George Washington's writings. 

The program now proposed by the National 
Historical Publications Commission is not, 
however, primarily a Government program, 
but a program to be carried out by univer- 
sities, historical societies, and other organiza- 
tions, with some assistance from the Federal 
Government. The commission can be useful 
in helping to plan, promote, and give direc- 
tion to the program. In fact, the Federal 
Records Act of 1950 specifically directs the 
commission to engage in these activities. 
The present report is a step toward the 
development of such a program. 

The Commission has proposed certain gen- 
eral policies for publications. For each part 
of the proposed program that is undertaken, 
provision should be made for the mainte- 
nance of high standards of work. The pro- 
gram should be flexible both as regards the 
papers approved for inclusion in it and as 
regards the work being carried on at any par- 
ticular time. It should be expanded when 


circumstances make such action desirable. 


and possible and should be contracted when 
necessary. Not all the papers of all the per- 
sons on any list that the Commission may 
establish would be published, of course, nor 
would even selected papers of all these per- 
sons be published in the immediate future, 


No strict order of priority for publication: 


should be established, but the Commission 
should assist and encourage the publication 
of the papers of any person on the list as 
circumstances make this feasible. The list 
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should not be restricted to persons in public 
life; it should include leaders in industry, 
commerce, agriculture, the labor movement, 
humanitarian reform, religion, education, 
science, technology, medicine, law, literature, 
the fine arts, and other important flelds of 
activity. 

From a survey of scholarly opinion and 
from other sources there has been compiled 
for the Commission a provisional list of 66 
persons whose papers should be given special 
consideration for publication. For the most 
part only persons of national stature in one 
or more important fields of activity have 
been included in the list. 

It will be noted, too, that the names of 
some persons of national stature do not ap- 
pear on the list. Some names have been 
omitted because the papers of the individuals 
concerned do not exist in sufficient quantity 
to justify the publication of even one 
volume; others, because their papers have 
been adequately published or are expected 
soon to be published. A few persons have 
been included in the list, not because they 
were of the greatest importance as individ- 
uais, but primarily because their papers are 
of exceptional value in providing information 
about activities that were important in the 
history of the United States, No living per- 
son is on the list. 

Although the Commission has not estab- 
lished elaborate priorities in publication, 
nevertheless at the present time it wishes 
to call special attention to the papers of 
five persons as so important that they should 
probably be published as comprehensively 
and with the same scholarly attention as 
the papers of Thomas Jefferson, which are 
now being edited and published at Prince- 
ton University. The first of these are the 
papers of Benjamin Franklin—scientist, 
philosopher, and statesman—probably the 
greatest of all Americans who lived wholly 
in the eighteenth century. Next are the 
papers of John and John Quincy Adams, 
which document at a high level many im- 
portant aspects of the history of the United 
States for almost a century. A new edition 
of the papers of James Madison, the Father 
of the Constitution, is also needed. And 
the widely scattered papers of Alexander 
Hamilton, who personified a way of think- 
ing that has been very important in shaping 
the development of the United States 
throughout its history, should be assembled 
and published, 

Any publication program on a national 
scale must be a cooperative enterprise, and 
its cost should be met cooperatively. It 
seems reasonable to expect that institutions, 
organizations, groups, and individuals would 
make contributions for specific parts of the 
Over-all program. From non-Federal sources 
contributions could be expected in appro- 
priate instances from State and municipal 
governments, libraries, historical societies, 
universities and colleges, business corpora- 
tions, foundations, civic and other non- 
profit organizations, and individuals. Not 
all these contributions would be monetary, 
They might take such forms as the release 
of a faculty member from teaching duties 
to serve as editor for a project, the con- 
tribution by a library of microfilm or other 
copies of documents to be published, or the 
payment of advance subscriptions sufficient 
to guarantee to a commercial or university 
press the recovery of printing ani distribu- 
tion costs. 

The Federal Government should make its 


_ proportionate contribution to a national 


program, of course. It has in its possession 
papers of many Presidents of the United 
States and other national leaders. In the 
Library of Congress, the National Archives, 
and elsewhere are records that document 
the ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States and its first 10 amendments; 
in the National Archives are the valuable 
journals and other records of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives for the First 
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Congress of the United States under that 
Constitution. The Government might well 
consider financing the publication of some 
of these important documentary sources. 

In the Commission’s report, the list of 66 
persons contains the names of men and 
women who were leaders in many fields. 
Public officials are: John Adams, John 
Quincy Adams, William Jennings Bryan, 
John C. Calhoun, Salmon P. Chase, Henry 
Clay, Stephen A. Douglas, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Albert Gallatin, Alexander Hamilton, 
Andrew Jackson, Robert M. LaFollette, James 
Madison, James Monroe, Timothy Pickering, 
James K. Polk, William Howard Taft, Daniel 
Webster, and Woodrow Wilson. 

Other names on the list are: Jane Addams, 
social worker; Louis Agassiz, zoologist; Susan 
B. Anthony, reformer; Francis Asbury, clergy- 
man; Henry Barnard, educator; Clara Barton, 
welfare worker; Judah P. Benjamin, lawyer; 
John Shaw Billings, librarian; Charles Bul- 
finch, architect; Andrew Carnegie, indus- 
trialist; John Carroll, clergyman; Tench Coxe, 
political economist; Ignatius Donnelly, poli- 
tician and reformer; Thomas A. Edison, in- 
ventor; Charles W. Eliot, educator; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, essayist; Harvey S. Firestone, 
manufacturer; John C. Frémont, explorer; 
Stephen Girard, merchant; Samuel Gompers, 
labor leader; Horace Greeley, editor; Arnold 
Henry Guyot, geographer; Joseph Henry, 
physicist; Oliver Wendell Holmes, author; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, jurist; William Dean 
Howells, novelist; Benjamin H. Latrobe, 
architect; Robert E. Lee, Army officer; Cyrus 
H. McCormick, inventor; Edward A. Mac- 
Dowell, musical composer; Horace Mann, 
educator; John Marshall, jurist; Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, oceanographer; William J. 
and Charles H. Mayo, surgeons; Albert A, 
Michelson, physicist; J. Pierpont Morgan, 
financier; Adolph S. Ochs, newspaper pub- 
lisher; John Wesley Powell, geologist; Joseph 
Pulitzer, newspaper publisher; John D. 
Rockefeller, capitalist; Augustus Saint- 
Gaudens, sculptor; Lemuel Shattuck, statis- 
ticlan; Booker T. Washington, educational 
leader; William H. Welch, physician; William 
Allen White, journalist; and Brigham Young, 
Mormon leader. 

The Commission, which has its office in 
the National Archives Building in Washing- 
ton, would welcome suggestions for the im- 
provement of this list and other parts of its 
report. 


More Freedom and Fewer Regulations 
Might Be Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, during a 
colloquy in the debate on the defense pro- 
duction bill, reference was made on the 
Senate floor to a purported speech by 
Arthur Shoemaker, former Acting Dis- 
trict Director for the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, at Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Mr. Shoemaker has written me under 
the date of June 6, 1952, stating, in 
effect, that certain references to his 
speech before the Sturgis Rotary Club, 
on May 14, 1952, have been fragmentary; 
and he asks that they appear in full. 

Of his remarks, Mr. Shoemaker writes: 

A person’s political philosophy must have 
some basis in reality. My political philos- 
ophy stems from the realities of the modern 


economy. It was reported that I made a 
statement that free enterprise is dead. The 
statement that was made to the Sturgis 
Rotarians was as follows: “A free economy, 
in terms of a free market and free enterprise 
in the spirit of eighteenth century liberal- 
ism, no longer exists.” Virtually every able 
economist will agree with this statement. 
Specific authority for this statement is to 
be found in Principles of Economics, by Al- 
vin Hansen, professor of economics at Har- 
vard University, and by Peter Drucker in 
The End of Economic Man and the Future 
of Industrial Man. 


Then Mr. Shoemaker states that the 
article or remarks which he made at the 
Sturgis Rotary Club were written out 
May 7, 1952, in the following statement 
which, in fairness to him, is here set 
forth as supplied by him: 


That free enterprise and a free market, in 
terms of eighteenth century liberalism, no 
longer exists in the United States and, in- 
deed, such conditions are anathema to most 
producers and distributors, is succinctly 
evidenced in the recent court action against 
the Continental Baking Co., makers of 
Wonder Bread, 

The Continental Baking Co. offered posi- 
tive proof of the results to be obtained from 
free enterprise and a free market. Had 
Wonder Bread continued its practice of re- 
ducing the price on bread the ultimate re- 
sult would have been to drive out all compe- 
tition and to leave the Continental Baking 
Co. in a monopoly position on bread and 
allied products in this area. This is the 
logical conclusion to free enterprise under 
conditions of complete freedom. Business- 
men have recognized that monopoly is the 
ultimate outcome of the free market and 
free enterprise for half a century, and have 
thus modified the competitive economy to 
protect profit making and the accumulation 
of assets. The injunctive proceedings 
against the Continental Baking Co. are stark 
evidence of the success of the businessman 
in modifying the competitive economy. 

Today, laws have been enacted to prevent 
an anarchical economy which would result 
from complete freedom. Laws are necessary 
in the modern society to prevent the strong 
from trampling the weak to death. The 
United States can boast of its high stand- 
ard of living for all people, as contrasted to 
the areas of Asia, due to the fact that such 
statutes have become the law of the land, 
and the weak are thus enabled to live in a 
prosperity relatively equal to that of their 
stronger brothers. In Asia where no such 
laws exist to protect the weak, are to be 
found the extremes of riches and poverty. 
Thus, the Sherman and Clayton antitrust 
laws, the Robinson-Patman Act, the modi- 
fied Wagner Labor Act, and others have be- 
come the law of the land protecting the 
weak from the strong. 

It can thus be said unequivocally that 
free enterprise in the terms of eighteenth 
century liberalism no longer exists. Our 
economy today might well be called regu- 
lated capitalism. 

In many instances rates, or prices, are set 
by governing bodies, both State and Federal, 
and in virtually all cases prices are controlled 
either by Government statute preventing the 
use of loss leaders or by fair trade laws. 
These regulations generally place a lower 
limit on the price that can be charged in 
order to prevent ruinous price wars in which 
only the financially strong would emerge 
victorious. Such regulations place no limit 
on the upper level of price. This upper limit 
is determined by the particular industry 
affected, and is set by that industry. Thus, 
prices generally are controlled prices—con- 
trolled by Government statute, and the ac- 
tion taken within a particular industry to 
set the price on articles produced within that 
industry, 8 
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This is the framework and background for 
price controls today. Since prices are no 
longer free market prices it is incumbent 
upon some branch of Federal Government to 
control these prices in time of national emer- 
gency in order to protect the general welfare 
of the United States. 

This explanation is designed to show why 
price controls are necessary in time of na- 
tional emergency, and virtually every think- 
ing citizen will agree to this realism. In 
no way does the explanation above attempt 
to treat the question of when price controls 
should be imposed and when removed. 
There is, obviously, in this question, consid- 
erable ground for differences of opinion. 


Mr. President, in submitting this 
statement for the Recorp, in a spirit of 
fairness, I do not modify the positions I 
took during consideration of the defense 
production bill. 


Proposed Increases in the Annuities of 
Retired Civil-Service Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record a statement setting forth my 
opposition to tht substitute for S. 2968. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


I am making this statement in explana- 
tion of my opposition to the substitute for 
S. 2968 which was passed by the House of 
Representatives on July 2. 

I fully appreciate that failure of the 
Senate to accept this substitute may mean 
the denial, at least until the next session 
of Congress, of merited increases in the 
annuities of retired civil service employees 
and of survivors of deceased employees and 
annuitants. My position in support of such 
increases has been repeatedly stated, and 
it is with the greatest reluctance that I 
take any step to delay granting them to 
faithful servants of our Government who 
have suffered from the squeeze of inflated 
living costs. I take this step now because 
acceptance of the House substitute for 
S. 2968 would do more permanent harm to 
the Civil Service retirement system than 
would be offset by the temporary relief the 
bill affords annuitants. 

The Senate and Federal employees, both 
active and retired, have been handed a pack- 
age in the House bill and it is not an accepta- 
ble package, Except for one change, the bill 
contains precisely the language proposed by 
the Bureau of the Budget in hearings held 
by the House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service on June 26. The Bureau never 
proposed this language to our Senate com- 
mittee when we held hearings. Nobody saw 
it before June 26. And now we are given a 
take-it-or-leave-it choice. I urge that the 
dignity of the Senate and the flaws in the 
bill give us no choice but to leave it. 

Here are the things the House bill con- 
tains: 

1. It is sugar-coated by the inclusion of 
increases to survivor annuitants, which were 
not included in the Senate bill. I am in 
favor of increases but the House bill leads 
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to anomalies and unjustifiable situations. 
It gives the same increase to widows and 
children as to retired employees. The Re- 
tirement Act provides that survivor benefits 
be determined as a percentage of the em- 
ployee’s annuity—for widows, usually 50 
percent. So here we have a situation where 
the widow now on the roll gets as big an 
increase as the retired employee who served 
his Government for 40 years, while the widow 
who goes on the roll after April 1, 1952, may 
or may not receive an increase. 

The majority will not, but there are some 
situations where the survivor's annuity is 
based on the amount her husband was re- 
ceiving when he dies. If he got an increase 
under this bill, she would get part of it. 
Most other widows would get nothing. This 
is an example of the technical imperfections 
of the bill. 

2. Now we are past the sugar-coating; and 
the rest hurts. No annuity would be raised 
above $2,000 by reason of the increases. This 
is contrary to the basie principles of the 
Retirement Act, which makes annuities pro- 
portionate to salary and length of service 
as a reward for a career in Government. 
About 15,000 annuitants would get no in- 
crease Whatever; other thousands would get 
only a part of the increase, and these would 
be the very ones who served their Govern- 
ment the longest, and in the most respon- 
sible positions, Is this fair? The Senate 
bill contained no such provision. 

3. The House bill would terminate all in- 
creases on June 30, 1953, unless appropria- 
tions for two fiscal years, 1953 and 1954, are 
made. this were done, the in- 


And—mark ‘this carefully—the increases 
would terminate on June 30, 1955, in any 
event, 

We all know that Congress ordinarily does 
not complete action on appropriation bills 
by June 30. So here we have administra- 
tive difficulties, amd uncertainty on the part 


of annuitants as to What next month’s check 


will be. But we have the certainty that the 
increases will end on June 30, 1955, and the 
good probability that they will be in effect 
for only 10 months, until June 30, 1953. 

As against this dec , temporary, and 
confusing approach, the Senate bill provides 
that increases would remain in effect until 
June 30, 1954, and would continue indef- 
initely after that date so long as Congress 
made annual appropriations for the purpose. 
The House bill is a eruel hoax on annuitants 
who have a right to expect better treatment. 

4. The Senate bill proposed a clean-cut 
study of fiscal poliey for Federal civilian re- 
tirement systems, with a report to Congress 
not later than June 80, 1953. This is per- 
fectly feasible, and would not interfere with 
the increases proposed ‘by the bill, nor with 
other worthwhile amendments to the Re- 
tirement Act that might be considered by 
the Eighty-third Congress. On the other 
hand, the House bill proposes a full-blown 
comparative study of all retirement systems 
for all Federal personnel. It drags in the 
Federal employees’ eompensation system, 
overseas personnel, the military retirement 
system, hazardous occupations, old-age and 
survivors insurance and no telling what else. 
It is a project that would require a tre- 
mendous amount of time, effort, and money, 
with results of questionable value in rele- 
tion to the expenditure. It is a pet project 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and we are 
now offered it through the back door. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation for 
the study. I doubt that the Eighty-third 
Congress will make this the first order of 
business when it convenes next January. 
If an appropriation is made by the follow- 
ing June, I will be surprised. The report 
of the proposed committee on retirement 
policy for Federal personnel is required not 


later than December 31, 1953. Could a study 
of this scope be made in that time? Of 
course not—the whole proposal is ridiculous, 


two highl 
it would block consideration of any and all 
worthwhile amendments to the Retirement 
Act until well into 1954 or later, after the 
committee had reported and the Congress 
had had an opportunity to study the re- 
port. It would be too easy to stall any 
action with such a committee in existence, 
In the meanwhile, increases to annuitants, 
which is the primary purpose of S. 2968, 
would probably have terminated on June 
30, 1953, 6 months before the committee 
report was due. 2 

Second, I see the inclusion of old-age and 
survivors insurance in the study as another 
back-door attempt to foist the social se- 
curity system on Federal employees, on terms 
in which they would have no voice. I be- 
lieve this problem should be considered on 
its merits, openly and democratically, not 
getting authority for its consideration from 
a tie-in with much needed—but deceptive— 
increases to annuitants as provided in the 
House bill. 

In fairness. to everybody concerned, I 
cannot ask the Senate to accept this bill 
in its present form. 


Absentee Balloting by Members of the 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to call 
attention to the urgent importance of ex- 
tending the voting privilege to the men 
and women in our armed services. 

Legislation is now pending here in the 
Congress which would make absentee 
voting possible in the coming election in 
those States which do not now have ade- 
quate laws for the purpose. 

I am happy to say that the State of 
New York has well-established machin- 
ery for absentee voting, by members of 
the armed services, as well as for mem- 
bers of their immediate families who may 
be living with them in this country or 
abroad. Under the New York State law, 
some 350,000 men and women, as well as 
their families, will be able to vote. The 
procedure for obtaining a ballot is rela- 
tively simple. It is vitally important, 
however, that men and women in the 
services know where and when to apply, 
and that they do so in time. 

The voting procedure in New York 
State is as follows: 

First. Servicemen must make a written 
application for a ballot, either on (a) a 
postcard obtained from the Division of 
Servicemen's Voting in Albany, N. L.; or 
(b) on standard form No. 76, provided at 
all military installations; or (c) on any 
post card or letter. 

In the event application is made by 
postcard or letter, it must include the 
serviceman’s name, rank, and military 
and home addresses, and it must be 
signed by the applicant.. 
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Second. The spouse, parent or child 
living with the serviceman at the post 
where he is stationed may file a similar 
application for an absentee military 
ballot. 

Third, Applications may be filed with 
the Division for Servicemen’s Voting, 
Albany, N. L., or with the board of elec- 
tions of the military voter’s county of 
residence. They must be filed, however, 
on or before October 24, 1952. 

Fourth. On and after September 20, 
a baliot in paper form will be sent to each 
qualified applicant; containing the name 
of every candidate for whom the military 
voter might vote if he were at home. 

Fifth. After being marked, the mili- 
tary ballot must be inserted in an oath 
envelope which is furnished with it; the 
oath on the outside of the envelope must 
be filled in, and properly attested to by 
any officer above the rank of sergeant or 
petty officer, or any other official au- 
thorized to take oaths. 

Sixth, The military ballot, sealed in 
the oath envelope, must then be returned 
in the larger accompanying envelope ad- 
dressed to the Division of Servicemen's 
Voting, Albany, N. Y., so that it is re- 
ceived not later than noon, November 3, 
1952. ‘Free airmail postage is provided 
on the return envelope, 

Mr. Speaker, it would be peculiarly 
ironic if the Americans who are defend- 
ing freedom in the far corners of the 
earth were to be deprived of the fran- 
chise, which is the cornerstone of free- 
dom, because of their service in the 
Armed Forces. 

All of us, in and out of Congress, can 
render a great service to the cause of 
representative government in the months 
ahead by seeing to it that the men and 
women in the uniformed services are ad- 
vised of, and exercise their right to vote. 


The Democratic Party: A Record of 
Achievement for the American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY A. FINE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. FINE. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 4 next, the American people will 
again exercise a great privilege possessed 
only by citizens of a democracy—the 
right to choose their leaders in a free 
election. 

In 1932, the people of the United 
States elected a Democratic President, 
There have been four Presidential elec- 
tions since then and in every one the 
peopie have voted Democratic. The 
reasons are apparent. 

DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES 

The Democratic Party and its leader- 
ship have always regarded their party 
as the means to serve the interests of 
all the people. The Democratic Pariy 
has given real meaning to the phrase 
“Promote the general welfare,“ one of 
the principles upon which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was estab- 
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lished. The Democratic Party has 
demonstrated through the years that the 
Government is supposed to serve its peo- 
ple. In the words of Secretary of Labor 
Tobin: 

President Truman and the members of his 
administration believe in free enterprise. 
All we wish to do is to serve the 
g*neral welfare and to make private enter- 
prise the full-fledged helper of the common 
good. 


The Democratic Party has proved that 
our American form of government can 
be geared to the enactment of a legisla- 
tive program for the full benefit of all 
Americans of whatever race, creed, or 
nationality, be they workers, farmers, 
businessmen, or consumers. 

1932 


When the new Democratic adminis- 
tration, under the inspired leadership of 
that great humanitarian, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, took office in 1933 the situa- 
tion was chaotic. Farm prices, sagging 
since shortly after the First World War, 
hit rock bottom in 1932. That same 
year more than 1,400 banks failed. Un- 
employment was at a high peak. The 
American economy was in a state of col- 
lapse. Since the bubble burst in 1929, 
the Hoover administration had done 
virtually nothing. 

The people voted overwhelmingly for 
a change and they got it. 

A NEW DEAL 


The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration was set up, protecting bank 
depositors against loss and restoring 
faith in the entire banking system, 

Congress passed legislation regulating 
utility holding companies. The Securi- 
ties Exchange Commission was estab- 
lished, insuring fair play for investors 
in the stock market and preventing the 
type of speculation which led to the 
“boom and bust” of the twenties. 

The Social Security Act was « great 
step toward the goal of freedom from 
economic disaster for every American, 
Sixty-five million persons are now cov- 
ered by the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
was created to encourage private financ- 
ing of home construction and repair, 
operating without cost to the Govern- 
ment. The Home Owner's Loan Cor- 
poration refinanced more than 1,000,000 
defaulted home loans. A program of 
slum clearance and low-cost public 
housing was inaugurated. 

The Wagner Act guaranteed labor’s 
right to organize and to bargain with 
management on an equal basis. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act fixed 
minimum wages and maximum hours in 
interstate commerce, and prohibited 
child labor. 

The Democratic Party insured fair 
prices for agricultural products through 
a system of farm price supports, and 
established a comprehensive program of 
soil conservation. 

Projects like the TVA and the Colum- 
bia Basin successfully demonstrated the 
advantages of public power and con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Social security, farm price supports, 
Federal insurance of bank deposits, the 
minimum wage—all these are accom- 


plished facts; mileposts in 20 years of 
unequaled progress, 
The results are plain. 
PROSPERITY 


We are producing twice as much as we 
did in 1929. Sixty-one million Ameri- 
cans are gainfully employed, the greatest 
number in our history. 

We do not have to look at statistics to 
know that we are at an all-time peak of 
prosperity; we can see it in the new cars, 
the television sets, and the new homes 
in every city in the land. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The record of the Democratic Party 
on foreign policy has been just as clear 
and convincing. 

Woodrow Wilson advocated a program 
of international cooperation that might 
have prevented World War II, had it not 
been sabotaged by Republican isolation- 
ists. 

Franklin Roosevelt, over the opposition 
of the Republican minority, built up the 
defenses of the United States and led the 
free world to victory over the Axis 
Powers. 

COMMUNISM CHECKED 


The leadership of President Truman, 
with the united and effective support of 
the Democratic Party, has been the 
greatest single factor in the fight to keep 
Soviet Russia from dominating the world. 

He has had to make the most crucial 
decisions any man ever had tomake. He 
has faced those decisions with courage 
and with foresight and he has been right. 

The Truman doctrine stopped an im- 
minent Communist threat to Greece and 
Turkey. 

The Marshall plan helped to restore 
the production of Western Europe and 
dispel the gathering clouds of economic 
disaster in that vital area. 

The North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Mutual Defense Program strengthened 
our allies on the border of the Iron Cur- 
tain, 

And the grim decision to fight in Korea 
gave final notice to the Red warlords 
that armed aggression would not be 
tolerated. 

That is the record of the Democratic 
Party. 

It is recorded not in boastful political 
speeches but in progressive legislation on 
the statute books and in the well being of 
our people. It makes me proud to be a 
Democrat and thankful that I have had 
a small part in helping to make that 
record, 

HOOVER PROSPERITY 

And what of the record of the Republi- 
can Party? 

You will not hear them talking about 
it. The Republican Party does not want 
to remind the people of its record of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover; of its 
consistent opposition to the Democratic 
program. But the American people can 
not forget that record. 

Remember 1932? 13,000,000 people, a 
quarter of the working population, were 
unemployed. 32,000 businesses failed 
that year. The country’s corporations 
showed no net profit, but a loss of 3.4 
billion dollars. 

No statistics can express the human 
misery of those dark days. Most of you 
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have more personal memories. You re- 
member the bonus march, the apple 
sellers, and the bread lines. Can anyone 
forget those terrible months before 
Roosevelt’s inauguration, when the Re- 
publican administration stood by in 
hopeless confusion and watched the eco- 
nomic system of the Nation die before its 
eyes. 
REPUBLICANS AGAINST THE PEOPLE 


The Republican Party learned nothing 
from the depression for which its poli- 
cies sowed the seeds, Democratic meas- 
ures to bring about recovery were op- 
posed every step of the way by the 
Republicans. 

Remember how they fought social 
security? On April 19, 1935, 95 Republi- 
can House members voted to recommit 
the social security bill and only one 
voted against recommittal. Governor 
Landon, the Republican candidate for 
President in 1836, attacked the social 
security law as “a fraud on the working- 
man” and “a cruel hoax.“ 

Remember how they fought the Fair 
Labor Standards Act? When that bill 
was before the House in 1938, more than 
60 percent of the Republican vote was 
against it, thereby putting the GOP on 
record in the unenviable position of 
sanctioning child labor and opposing a 
40 cent minimum wage. 

Remember how they fought against 
the farm program, public housing and 
public power. These were things the 
people wanted and needed. If the Re- 
publican Party had prevailed we would 
still be without them. 

The GOP often talks of economy, but 
it means economy for the special inter- 
ests at the expense of social legislation 
and human rights. Time after time ap- 
propriation bills have purposely been cut 
by the Republicans to the point of 
emasculating the agencies concerned 
and making them too weak to carry out 
a program of social reform. The Ameri- 
can voter has not been fooled by this 
sly course of conduct. 

REPUBLICAN FOREIGN POLICY—BLUEPRINT FOR 
DISASTER 

The Republican record on domestic 
issues is remarkably consistent—the 
majority of them were wrong almost 
every time. Their record on foreign pol- 
icy is even worse. The Republican Party 
kept the United States out of the 
League of Nations and by that act de- 
stroyed our greatest opportunity to pre- 
vent the Second World War. 

Republican high-tariff policies helped 
bring about world-wide depression. 
Their continued opposition to the re- 
ciprocal trade program shows they are 
still thinking in terms of the economic 
isolation of the Smoot-Hawley tariff. 

Republicans in Congress continually 
hamstrung President Roosevelt's efforts 
to aid the free natizus in their fight for 
survival. Eighty percent of the Repub- 
lican voting strength in the House was 
against repeal of the arms embargo and 
against revision of the Neutrality Act. 
And on February 8, 1941, less than a 
year before Pearl Harbor, all but twelve 
Republicans in the House voted to de- 
feat the lend-lease bill by recommitting 
it. 
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SABOTAGING THE DEFENSE EFFORT 


At the same time, Republicans con- 
tinually fought Democratic efforts to 
strengthen our armed forces against the 
danger of an Axis attack. Two-thirds 
of the House Republicans voted against 
the original Selective Service Act in 1940. 
In August, 1941, not 4 months before 
Pearl Harbor, 87 percent of the House 
Republicans voted not to extend the 
draft. The vote on that vital measure 
was 203 to 202. I shudder to think what 
might have happened if there had been 
one more Republican in the House of 
Representatives. 

For a time, under the leadership of 
the late Senator Arthur Vandenberg, the 
Republicans participated in a bipartisan 
foreign policy, but all too soon they ig- 
nored the existence of the world crisis 
and went back to “politics as usual.” 
They showed the whole world that iso- 
lationism never died in the Republican 
Party—it just went underground. 

Many Republican Congressmen have 
constantly opposed measures to aid 
other nations in building up strength to 
resist Communist aggression. When 
they are afraid to attack directly a pend- 
ing measure, they try to weaken it with 
crippling amendments. The sheer ir- 
responsibility of the Republican Party 
is shown by votes like the one on May 
23, 1952, when 53 percent of the House 
Republicans voted against the Mutual 
Security bill. 

REPUBLICAN DOUBLE TALK 


That is the Republican record. Note 
it well for you are not likely to hear of 
it from any Republican candidate in the 
coming election. They will offer only 
blind, partisan opposition, unhampered 
by any regard for the virtues of consist- 
ency. 

On one day they say they will make 
America stronger and on the next they 
promise fantastic reductions in the de- 
fense budget. They cry loudly for the 
bombing of China and all-out war in the 
Far East and then vote to slash the mili- 
tary appropriation. 

They sanctimoniously orate against 
the evils of inflation and then vote to 
kill price controls. They cry socialism 
every time something is attempted for 
the benefit of the people. 

The Republicans cannot afford to face 
the issues, so they try to confuse and 
avoid them. They have no positive pro- 
gram—nothing to present in the way of 
new legislation or well-considered plans 
for solving national problems. 

GOP NEVER LEARNS 


But they do have a campaign slogan, 
They say we need a change. 

That is something new for the Repub- 
lican Party. For the last 20 years the 
Democrats have been giving us a change 
by enacting progressive legislation and 
for the last.20 years the Republican Party 
has been opposing that progressive leg- 
islation. When we really needed a 
change, they did not want it. Now that 
it has been accomplished, they want to 
change back. The Republicans showed 
the kind of changes they would make 
when they controlled the Eightieth Con- 
gress. They changed the Wagner labor 
law by passing the Taft-Hartley Act. 
They gave us a change in social security 


by depriving a million people of its pro- 
tection. When you have a program that 
has been going forward for 20 years, 
there is only one way you can change it 
and that is by going backward. 

In the last four presidential elections, 
the American people have shown that 
they do not want that kind of a change. 
The American people know that the 
Democratic Party has been the moving 
force behind the great social and eco- 
nomic progress of the last 20 years. They 
are going to vote in 1952 for a continua- 
tion, under the Democratic administra- 
tion, of that program, which is so ably 
expressed in the words of President 
Truman: 


YOU CAN’T FOOL THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


The American people have been creating a 
society which offers new opportunities for 
every man to enjoy his share of the satis- 
factions of life. The strength of our Nation 
must continue to be used in the interest of 
all our people rather than a privileged few. 
It must be used unselfishly in the struggle 
for world peace and the betterment of man- 
kind the world over. 


Can Asia Be Saved? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am including an important 
article by Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault 
which appears in the current issue of 
N. S. A. This article should be read to 
understand what is going on in Asia. 
Our foreign policy in Asia has failed 
miserably, yet there are people who think 
it has prevented the march of com- 
munism in the Far East. It has not, and 
1 and Acheson know that it has 


Can Asta BE SAvED? 
(By Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault) 


History well may label the United States 
course in China as the greatest blunder in 
statecraft since George III let the American 
colonies slip away from England; but all that 
is spilled milk now. To recoup the situation 
we must act. And we must act at once. We 
have no more time to wait. 

American foreign policy in the Far East 
today is enmeshed in murky confusion. Con- 
fusion and diversion have almost totally 
obscured the real issues of our desperate 
situation in that area. The Korean war, 
charges of Red influence on our policies, and 
quarrels over past mistakes hold our eyes 
and our attention. But meanwhile, behind 
the screen of these diversions, world tragedy 
gathers swiftly in the Orient. There is still 
time to alter things; but not much time. It 
is my firm conviction that the United States 
swiftly must frame and execute a realistic 
policy to save freedom in the East—or it will 
be jeopardized in the rest of the world. 

To frame such a policy it is necessary, first 
of all, to separate real issues from quarrels 
which do not go to the core of our present 
dilemma. That, primarily, is what we have 
failed to do; otherwise our inaction would 
be unbelievable. 

I have often been accused by some Far 
East experts of “oversimplifying” free world 
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problems in the East. It is my conviction, 
contrariwise, that many of the so-called ex- 
perts have been far too complex. Let’s see 
what we really know: 

First of all, we know that Communist Gen. 
Mao Tse Tung and his armies have conquered 
the China mainiand, driven Nationalist 
Chinese to the island bastion of Formosa, 
and publicly announced a campaign to ex- 
tend this conquest to all Asia. We know 
that this is not what we and the rest of 
the free world want, We want a free and 
independent China; a free, independent com- 
munity of nations in Asia. 

We know this, too: So long as Mao and his 
Communists control China there will be no 
peace or stability in the Far East. The Reds 
themselves have told us that. Even as Mao’s 
troops swept southward over China, his Red 
radio stations boastfully broadcast the Com- 
munist campaign pattern for the rest of 
Asia: aid to Communist allies in Indochina, 
Siam, Burma, India, and Malaya; expansion 
of this program to Indonesia, the Philippines, 
and Japan. Thus a firmly Communist 
China—happily, not yet a reality—would 
represent an active, unceasing threat to the 
whole Far East. 

We know that stalemate and compromise 
on our part—the present policy—cannot 
divert or stop the Communists. Unmolested, 
General Mao can use his military forces to 
establish iron control over China, then send 
the Red armies south to pick off weaker na- 
tions one by one. Indochina, already under 
terrific Red pressure, hardly could resist an 
accelerated Communist onslaught from the 
north. Kremlin allies already have a dan- 
gerous toe hold in Burma. India’s famed 
passive resistance is no weapon with which 
to fight the Mao armies. 

Finally, we know this: No American gov- 
ernment plans, or will plan, a foreign war 
in the Orient to wrest already-captured 
China from the Reds. The American people 
want no such war. 

In these undeniable circumstances, then, 
what can we do? 

We can and must do two things: 

1. Place every possible obstacle in the way 
of Red consolidation of power and control 
in China. 

2. Take vigorous action to prevent new ag- 
gression in Asia by the Communists. 

We must do these things regardless of 
any armistice in Korea. If fighting resumes, 
we will be compelled to do them; but we 
must not be lulled into inaction by armis- 
tice terms. The Reds will not halt their 
aggressive program in any case. 

The pessimists, of course, inquire: What 
will these moves accomplish? The answer 
is: Plenty. They will gain time. In this 
time suffering can be eased, starvation re- 
leved, and a fighting spirit raised in the 
East against all forms of oppression. Once 
these conditions are obtained, the Orient's 
teeming millions will themselves reject and 
hold off communism, 

The action I propose is simple. That does 

not mean it will be easy; nor will it or any 
policy guarantee success. On the other 
hand, our present inaction practically guar- 
antees failure—and a wholly Communist 
Asia. 
In order to slow down or block real con- 
trol of China by the Communists, we must 
invigorate the established program of United 
States aid to the Chinese Nationalists on For- 
mosa. We are already sending them help in 
the form of arms, ammunition and equip- 
ment for island defense, and point 4 aid 
for the Formosan economy. Moreover, the 
U. S. Seventh Fleet is standing in the For- 
mosa Straits against Communist attack by 
air or sea from the mainland. But we must 
go further than this. 

We must supply, supervise and actively 
promote Nationalist military aid to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of anti-Communist 
Chinese on the mainland of China. And the 
Nationalists must be equipped, trained and 
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encouraged to make forays by air and sea 
against vulnerable objectives inside Red 
China. 

Real American support and encourage- 
ment for military action against the Red 
mainland—as opposed to the present milk- 
sop policy of protecting Formosa against 
Communist attack, but neutralizing the Na- 
tionalist Chinese—can create chaotic terror 
for Mao. Facing violent internal unrest and 
resistance, China’s Red rulers could spare 
little military effort to extend their Asian 
domain. 

Guerrilla resistance inside China would not 
be expensive and it would be effective. In- 
ternal warfare undermined the German 
armies occupying Russia during World 
War II. In Occupied France, the guerrillas 
blew Nazi troop trains sky-high. German 
sentries on post had their throats cut. 
Power lines were sliced, ammunition dumps 
blown up, and chaos substituted for order. 
Hitler was compelled to use more troops to 
maintain shaky control in France than he 
committed to invade the Lowlands. 

Guerrilla warfare is no longer a mere ir- 
ritant to conquerors. There are no firm 
measures which will put it down. Torture 
and mass murder of private citizens serve 
only to multiply an invader’s internal 
enemies. A single railroad track-walker, 
one among inconspicuous hundreds, can 
knock out a railway bridge with a pocket- 
sized package of TNT. A raid of big bombers 
on a power plant may easily represent $5 
million, but one unnoticed mechanic on the 
ground can do the job for the cost of a meal. 
A quarter’s worth of dynamite fuse can be 
just as dangerous to a Communist ammuni- 
tion dump as a jet-plane raid. 

China is particularly vulnerable to or- 
ganized guerilla war. Wreck two train fer- 
ries crossing the mile-wide Yangtze River 
at Nanking, and the single rail supply line 
connecting Manchuria and North China with 
Shanghai and the South is brotzen for weeks. 
There is no bridge at this point and the 
Reds have only the two train ferries. Turn 
a heavily loaded steamer sidewise in the nar- 
row Whangpoo channel just below Shanghai, 
blow it up, and isolate the city’s hungry mil- 
lions from the sea. Or put a coolie with a 
box of matches among Mao's gasoline dumps 
along the South China seacoast, and cripple 
the Red air force facing Formosa. 

The China mainland today is ripe for re- 
volt. The Communist conquest succeeded— 
not so much because of the superior military 
strength bountifully supplied by the Rus- 
sians—but because the Reds promised the 
people a better life: more and better food, 
higher living standards, and a Peoples“ 
Democracy.” Instead of these boons, the 
people got from General Mao iron brutality, 
forced army service or starvation, and public 
executions for thousands not utterly sub- 
servient to the Communist will. 

The Chinese people are now disillusioned, 
bitter, and anxious to throw off the Commu- 
nist yoke. Any TNT, dynamite, torches and 
bullets supplied by fellow countrymen from 
Formosa will be used against the Communist 
oppressors. Thousands of small, ragged 
groups of Chinese have taken to the hills 
to escape communism. Given food, explo- 
sives, bullets and the means of starting fires, 
these units can sneak into Communist 
strongholds at night undetected and do 
deadly work. 

The same Nationalist airplanes and fast 
patrol boats that carry explosives, torches 
and food to the Chinese anti-Communists 
can wreck havoc of their own. Communist 
bridges, marshalling yards, locomotives, and 
freight cars make tempting targets. Na- 
tionalist air attacks and sneak sea raids by 
night, plus internal uprisings, can convert 
Mao’s shaky control into maddening horror 
for the Communists. 

In Asia outside China, almost universal 
sentiment against communism must be so- 
lidified and raised to action pitch to carry 


on the fight of the Asiatic peoples them- 
selves for their freedom—what my friend 
Gen. William J. Donovan so aptly calls a poor 
man’s global war against communism, 
There is no other way to stop the projected 
Red sweep southward on the continent. To 
back up active operations in China properly 
with a firm over-all Asian policy of freedom, 
I propose creation of a Supreme Authority 
for Rehabilitation of the Far East, with 
headquarters in Japan. 

This authority should be headed by Amer- 
icans, at the outset. To be effective, it must 
have adequate powers and a moderate amount 
of money. In my personal opinion, it should 
be authorized to spend $500 million a year. 
The staff should consist of military experts 
and loyal, intelligent diplomats and econo- 
mists. Around such a nucleus of power and 
talent could rally all anti-Communist ele- 
ments in the East. 

The proposed authority would participate 
and take the lead in both military and eco- 
nomic operations and planning against com- 
munism over the entire Orient. It would 
determine what military leaders needed 
weapons, ammunition and equipment, and 
when. It would supply the needed items, 
and supervise their distribution and use. 

No American troops would be involved. 
The authority would function as a planning, 
supply and advisory group with power and 
money to take speedy action when necessary. 

Such an organization would coalesce and 
inspire the now leaderless Asiatic anti-Com- 
munist movement; create a force which might 
forever dispel dictators’ dreams of a Com- 
munist-enslaved Asia. 

Ample manpower to implement both an 
aggressive Chinese mainland revolt against 
the Reds, and a continental Asian guardian- 
ship against further Communist aggression, 
stands trained and ready on Formosa. The 
half-million Nationalist Chinese soldiers un- 
der Generalissimo Chiang Kal-shek's ground 
commander, General Sun Li-jen, are well- 
trained, well-fed, skilled in guerrilla warfare, 
and anxious to avenge Red conquest of their 
homeland. They are 100 percent loyal. They 
represent the hard, elite core of the army 
that battled Moscow-supplied Chinese Reds 
on the continent until overpowered by 
superior weapons. 

I am acutely aware that in some American 
quarters doubt exists—or is at least ex- 
pressed—as to the ability and willingness of 
these Nationalist soldiers to fight. I know 
soldiers, and these men will fight; but aside 
from that, American doubts on this score 
have been altogether pointless. Chiang’s 
troops represent the only large cohesive force 
in all Asia available for effective resistance 
against the Reds. If we in America and the 
rest of the free world intend to put up a 
fight against further Communist aggression 
in Asia—aggression already promised pub- 
licly by Mao—we have no other Asian mili- 
tary tools to use. 

By the same token, questions of politics 
and ethics in the upper echelons of Chiang’s 
government—whatever our conclusions—rep- 
resent no real issue in creation of a military 
program for the East. The Nationalist 
Chinese foot soldier is no politician. On 
Formosa he is a little man who wants a gun 
and bullets so he can fight the Communists 
who drove him from his homeland. He 
would like to launch a frontal attack on the 
Chinese mainland. Lacking this ambitious 
opportunity, he will fight the Communists 
in Indo China, Burma, India, or anywhere 
he is sent with a gun. And in all Asia, he 
is the only man who represents a military 
body capable of materially slowing down the 
Reds. 

In final analysis, the Chinese soldier under 
Chiang represents the horse we backed in 
the long China war against the Reds—and 
deserted when the going got tough. We 
committed the colossal stupidity of permit- 
ting him tolose. The Russians were smarter, 
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They made sure their horse won, by hook or 
crook. 

It will take more than a tacit, well-wish- 
ing support of disunited elements in Asia 
to do the job of upsetting the Chinese Reds; 
and it will call for more intelligence and 
ability than our government has displayed 
thus far. 

Isolationists and the timid counsel against 
the forthright action I propose, with warn- 
ings that it would bring on world war III. 
Their conclusion defies the record. On the 
contrary, it would create in Asia the only 
bargaining power for lasting peace which 
the Russians ever respect—force. To neglect 
this late chance to save the Far East for 
freedom, it seems to me, invites ultimate 
war—war with the democratic world em- 
battled against fearful odds. 

If the Communists should win control 
of Asia, more than half the world’s popula- 
tion moves under Kremlin domination and 
behind the Iron Curtain. All the rich re- 
sources of the biggest continent on earth 
would then pour into the greedy maw of a 
monster machine reaching for global control. 

A Red merchant marine would spring up 
like magic in the Pacific. Hundreds of fac- 
tories in a score of industrial cities built 
along the trans-Siberian railway by Russia 
in the last 5 years, would get iron, tin, 
wolfram. antimony, aluminum, rubber—and 
slave labor—from the new eastern empire 
of the Communists. Their vast sway would 
span the east from Vladivostok to Poland— 
a realm so great and so decentralized in- 
dustrially, that few good targets would be 
offered, even to atomic bombs. 

Little Japan, only a slight distance away, 
would have small chance at freedom once 
the Red colossus was ensconced firmly in 
Asia. Formosa would be swallowed quickly. 

It would take infinitely less effort to pre- 
vent the organization and consolidation of 
Communist power in Asia now than it would 
to break it up once organized and consoli- 
dated. Indeed, I doubt whether we could 
ever break it up if we permitted it to be- 
come firmly consolidated. An affirmative 
effort to prevent consolidation now would 
be a thousand percent less difficult than 
the negative problem of halting the pro- 
jected Communist southward offensive once 
it got rolling. 

In the past, both distant and recent, we 
have ignored opportunity after opportunity 
to block consolidation of Russian power in 
China, The 72 American-owned transport 
airplanes impounded by the British on Kat 
Tak airfield just outside of Hong Kong rep- 
resent a case in point. At an enormous risk 
of damaging reprisals by the Hong Kong 
British and the Chinese Communists against 
our own operating airline, my partner Whit- 
ing Willauer and I bought these planes from 
Nationalist China in 1949—right from under 
the noses of the Chinese Communists. 

Despite these planes’ registration by the 
United States Civil Aeronautics Administra- 


tion, and in the face of 9 decisions by United 


States Federal courts establishing the valid- 
ity of the sale, the British courts in Hong 
Kong have ruled on three occasions in favor 
of turning over these planes to Communist 
China. Unles the lower court decisions are 
reversed by the British Privy Council, to 
which we have appealed, these airplanes ul- 
timately will be turned over to the Reds. 
Unless the Privy Council overrules the Hong 
Kong courts, General Mao will quadruple 
his air transport fleet. 

Here is a clear opportunity for anti-Com- 
munist action on the part of the western 
world, to which public opinion in America, 
I am glad to say, is thoroughly alert. The 
72 transport planes now impounded by the 
Hong Kong authorities would permit Mao to 
transport 10,000 armed troops from the China 
mainland to Korea for Formosa or Indo- 
china within a few hours. Transference of 
these planes to the Reds could easily mean 
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the difference between Communist con- 
quest of Formosa and a successful Nationalist 
defense of the island. Long ago Great Britain 
could have—and legally should have—turned 
over these planes to the American owners. 

If the free world does not intend passively 
to surrender the entire Orient to the Com- 
munists, it must avoid such further stupidi- 
ties as turning over American-owned planes 
to the Chinese Reds. 

I likewise see Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek not as an American problem, but as an 
American opportunity. I have often been 
criticized for defending Chiang, but I have 
defended him for what he means to Amer- 
ica—not China. It is because of the strate- 
gic position which he occupies with relation 
to any real effort against Communist con- 
solidation of Far East power, both materially 
and psychologically, that I have always ap- 
preciated General Chiang’s supreme impor- 
tance. Stalin launched an ambitious cam- 
peign to take all Asia in the ‘twenties, but 
Chiang soon saw through the Red mask of 
false promises. He turned against Commu- 
nism in 1927, and the first Russian drive for 
Asian power was halted. 

Now, the Russian tyrant is at it again— 
and again Chiang Kai-shek stands as the 
only really dangerous foe of Communism in 
the Far East. But this time, if the Commu- 
nist is to be stopped, Chiang, and all the 
allies of freedom in the Orient, need help 
to do the job. 

In Asia now, American policy is a beggar of 
fortune. We cannot be choosy. We have to 
use fully whatever is available. Similarly, 
the poor man's struggle against Communist 

in Asia needs all the help it can 
get. Fundamentally, that help must come 
from the United States and the Chinese 
Nationalists on Formosa. 

To me, the question before the world today 
is simple—hair-splitting critics notwith- 
standing. Either we support vigorously— 
which we are not now doing—every sinew 
of anti-Communist resistance alive in the 
East, or cede the great Oriental Empire to 
communism. Either we passively permit the 
dictator to attain unlimited power for war, 
or we make every effort to hold the Far East's 
untold riches for world prosperity and peace, 


Hon. A. L. Miller, of Nebraska, Reports 
to the People of the Fourth Congres- 
‘sional District on Spending, Corruption, 
the President’s Program, Activities at 
Home, Korean War, Universal Military 
Training, Defense, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Agriculture—Need for 
Food, Irrigation, Communism, Give- 
Away Program 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been my practice since 
coming to Congress 10 years ago to make 
a report near the end of each session so 
the people in the district which I repre- 
sent will know about my votes and my 
views on questions affecting the country. 
They have a right to know these things. 

It is not possible in this short report 
to go into great detail on all the subjects. 


I hope those who have further questions 
will either see me when I am in the dis- 
trict or write to me at Kimball or at my 
Washington office. I shall here give a 
brief review of my philosophy and think- 
ing on public questions. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, it is difficult to 
give an optimistic report on the past 
2 years’ work in Washington. I speak 
quite frankly, when I say that I have 
been discouraged, because there seems 
to be a lack of real efforts for peace; and 
then there is the continued breakdown 
in our economic machinery. It seems the 
policy of the administration has been 
one of taxing and spending and regulat- 
ing. Yes, the people are burdened with 
the greatest spending and the highest 
taxes the country has ever known. Mr. 
Truman, during 742 years in office, will 
have collected and spent more than $310 
billion. This is more than all of the 
other Presidents together collected and 
spent in the first 156 years of our ex- 
istence. The excessive spending and 
wasting of the taxpayers’ money is 
shocking. 

Iam further discouraged, Mr. Speaker, 
because the administration has been 
jumping from one crisis to another. It 
has cried loud about inflation but has 
done little about it. It has, in the name 
of defense, sent more billions overseas 
than any administration in our history. 
It has made few friends with this foreign 
spending. The European defenses have 
bogged down in a mass of political, eco- 
nomic, and national conflicts. With all 
of this defense spending, there is a lack 
of national security. There is a fear by’ 
the people that they are not economically 
Secure. The administration, by propa- 
ganda, doubt, and various acts, has made 
them feel insecure. 

I have been discouraged also because 
the virus of corruption has infected so 
many vital areas of government. That 
disease has just spread and spread to 
many key spots in government. I am 
convinced it is due to the fact that one 
party has been in power too long. The 
cancerous barnacles of corruption and 
decay of conscience must cause Chris- 
tian-thinking people to shudder. 

The Congress has appropriated billions 
of dollars for war; yet we are told that 
the program for defense is lagging far 
behind, due to poor planning, continued 
strikes, and the increased cost of pro- 
duction. There seems to bea lack of real 
efficiency in our military establishment. 

The Communist countries are out- 
producing us. Our boys in Korea are 
fighting a 1952 war with 1947 guns and 
planes. There are even complaints from 
Korea that there is not enough ammuni- 
tion to fight off the attacks of the Chin- 
ese Communists. There has been so 
little leadership at the top. The coun- 
tries of the world have out-bargained, 
out-smarted, and outmaneuvered this 
country. Many times we have been 
humiliated. The administration pro- 
duces constant emergencies, with endless 
war and bloodshed. It knows not how 
to win a war or secure a real peace. 

At the beginning of the Eighty-second 
Congress the President presented legis- 
lation which called for the largest spend- 
ing program in our peacetime history. 
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He had given up none of his socialistic 
legislation, which includes socialized 
medicine, the Brannan farm program, 
Federal aid to education, socialized hous- 
ing, and a host of other proposals which, 
if enacted, would take us down the road 
of socialism farther than that traveled 
by England. 

I must say to the people in the Fourth 
Congressional District that I have op- 
posed with all the force at my command 
this trend toward socialism. I have op- 
posed the waste, the corruption, the 
excessive taxes, and those measures 
which I felt were harmful to the Amer- 
ican people. I have supported those 
measures which I thought were in the 
interests of the American people. 

Last year I held 37 public clinics or 
question and answer periods in my dis- 
trict on problems before Congress. This 
was most helpful. I appreciated the 
advice and suggestions which were re- 
ceived, During the coming recess I ex- 
pect to attend just as many county fairs, 
farm and service clubs, and other groups 
as is humanly possible. I recommend 
that when the House adjourns my col- 
leagues spend the most of their time in 
their districts. It seems to me that too 
frequently we fail to keep in touch with 
the thinking of the folks at home. 

I have tried to keep those I represent 
informed by a weekly news letter, radio 
reports, and by answering the mail 
promptly. We have a rule in the office 
that mail must be answered the day it 
comes in, if that is possible. I have four 
good secretaries who must be given credit 
for handling the mail and many requests 
from the district. 

The final record of voting will show 
that I have been on the job and will be 
in the upper two-thirds of those answer- 
ing most of the roll and quorum calls. 
The only ones I have missed have been 
those that came when I was on official 
business or attending the funerals of my 
two late Nebraska colleagues. 

When the Congress convened in Jan- 
uary of this year, the country was faced 
with a continuing stalemate war in 
Korea. The President called it a police 
action; but it acts like a war and is a war. 
Today the casualties are well over 110,- 
000. This does not include three times 
as many so-called nonbattle casualties, 
American troops are in Europe, sent 
there by the President without previous 
permission of Congress. The President 
has assumed many powers it is doubt- 
ful that he has. The war-spending and 
emergencies have cause a blood-stained 
inflation not good for our country. 

It should be remembered that the leg- 
islative machinery, the chairmanships, 
and the majority on the committees be- 
long to the party in power. Nothing 
comes before the Congress unless it has 
the green light from the administration. 
This is as it should be, whatever party 
is in power. The party in power must 
accept responsibility for the results of 
the policies they make. 

It seems to me that the philosophy 
of government has changed since the ad- 
vent of the New and the Fair Deals. The 
administration has planted the seed 
which in the end makes the people feel 
that the Government owes them a job. 
It makes them feel the Government 
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should take care of them when they are 
unemployed, when they are old and 
when they are ill, and even bury them 
when they die. This Government has 
adopted the philosophy that the Wash- 
ington bureaucrats know what is best for 
the individual. They forget that Gov- 
ernment cannot give us anything until it 
first takes it from the people. 

I have always been a great believer 
in the theory that if people are told the 
truth they will generally make the right 
decisions. It hasn’t been easy to get 
the truth in the last few years, because 
the President has issued an Executive 
order telling the Departments under 
him not to issue any information to 
any one or to the press or radio if it 
might affect the security of the United 
States. The effect of this Executive 
order is to cover up the things which 
might embarrass the administration. 
We all agree that military secrets must 
be protected, but the effect of the order 
was to cover up the bad mistakes being 
made by the administration. The people 
are told only what suits the administra- 
tion, 

The President still tolerates men like 
Dean Acheson. Acheson would not turn 
his back upon the traitor Alger Hiss, but 
he did turn his back upon General 
MacArthur. Many times the adminis- 
tration has shown a softness toward 
Communists. They have sheltered, pro- 
tected, and coddled those who were 
symathetic toward communism. The 
President has even assisted in this pro- 
tection by sealing up from public view 
the shocking national betrayals, by the 
iron curtain of censorship. 

INVESTIGATIONS AND CORRUPTION 


The Eighty-second Congress has been 
known as the investigating Congress. 
The power of Congress to investigate is 
one of the strongest weapons in the 
hands of the »eople and the people's rep- 
resentatives. Under the prodding of the 
Republicans and the good Democrats, a 
tremendous amount of corruption, waste, 
and extravagance has been uncovered. 
The committees have uncovered in- 
creased activities by Communists in high 
places of Government. The committees 
investigating the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue have caused 177 people to re- 
sign because of corrupt or improper acts 
in that one Department alone. There 
have been many, many more individuals 
who have resigned positions of trust be- 
cause they have been found with dirty 
hands. These people have forgotten that 
Government service should be a real 
honor and privilege. I know the Chris- 
tian people of America are appalled at 
the corruption and the number of top 
officials of Government who have been 
found guilty of misconduct in office. The 
cesspool of corruption must be cleaned 
out. This corruption has caused the 
whole fabric of our society to become 
contaminated. Investigation has re- 
vealed a depth of moral decay among 
higher ups in Government never before 
reached. While the newspapers and ra- 
dios have headlined this misconduct in 
office, it must be remembered that the 
great majority of the Federal workers are 
honest and attempt to give good service 
in the positions they occupy. 


MAJOR LEGISLATION 


The appropriation bills before the Con- 
gress ran into more than $80 billion. 
That is the largest in our peacetime 
history. I have voted against more than 
$25 billion of this spending. 

One of the spending bills which I voted 
against was the so-called Mutual Se- 
curity spending. I do not feel that the 
taxpayers’ money should be spent in 
Europe at this time. 

I believe the program of helping 
Europe in the past has done good, but it 
is now time to stop this giving away of 
the taxpayers’ money. It is time, be- 
cause this country has a bigger national 
debt than all of the 50 countries we are 
trying to help. The taxpayers of 
Americu should not be expected to con- 
tinue to carry the world on their backs. 

With all of the billions we have given 
away, we have not been able to stop 
communism or buy friends. In fact, 
since World War II the Communists have 
increased from 170,000,000 to more than 
800,000, 000 people. American prestige 
and world: leadership have gone down, 
We have approached the problem the 
wrong way. I believe we ought to assist 
countries when they need food and 
medicine and clothing. That is the 
Christian and the right thing to do. 
The foreign countries do not like us 
because we have meddled too much in 
their internal affairs. The European 
countries have not built up their de- 
fenses against the Communist menace. 
They will not levy taxes to provide funds 
for their own defense. Many of their 
labor organizations are Communist-con- 
trolled. They will complain bitterly 
when we stop our aid. The calves on 
the farm and ranch do a great deal of 
bawling when they are weaned. It is 
weaning time on this give-away of the 
taxpayers’ money, regardless of the 
complaints. 

I did not vote for the so-called UMT 
bill. Ihave many reasons for not voting 
for this legislation. Iam convinced that 
it cannot work as long as the Selective 
Service is being used. The committee 
in the House studied and debated the bill 
thoroughly. It was finally sent back to 
the committee for further study. I be- 
lieve the proper approach to our defense 
problem is through the ROTC, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Reserves. Train- 
ing should be given as near to the home 
of the trainee as possible. The best sys- 
tem that still prevails is that of voluntary 
enlistment. 

OD 

I did not support the Office of Price 
Administration, I do not believe that 
you can control prices by direct control. 
This agency has more than 12,000 po- 
litical appointees and should really be 
called the Office of Political Spongers.” 
It is no longer needed. I voted to help 
kill the agency. 

AGRICULTURE 


I have supported a strong agricultural 
program, because it is the basic economy 
in Nebraska. I believe the backbone of 
prosperity and economy in this country 
is a healthy agriculture. New wealth 
comes from the soil. I am convinced 
that preserving our resources, building 
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up irrigation and internal strength, will 
help to keep this country strong. 

I was pleased to have a small part in 
seeing that a foot and mouth disease 
laboratory was established. I am con- 
vinced that, with a properly equipped 
laboratory, the scientific men in the 
country working together can find not 
only the cause but the cure and the pre- 
vention for foot and mouth disease. I 
was also pleased to have a small part in 
seeing that the standards for importing 
bone meal into this country were raised. 

There have been hundreds and hun- 
dreds of anthrax break-outs in the 
country because the standards set up 
for the imported bone meal were not 
sufficient to kill the anthrax spores. The 
new regulations will call for a tempera- 
ture of 250° F. at 20 pounds pressure 
for 1 hour’s time. That should kill all 
germs in the imported bone meal. 

I believe in sound irrigation projects. 
If there is a Republican Congress, I will 
be chairman of the important Commit- 
tee on Irrigation and Reclamation. In 
this Congress I was also a member of 
the District Committee, the Committee 
on World Wheat Agreements, and the 
special committee investigating chemi- 
cals in foods. This last committee dealt 
with the use of fertilizers, pesticides, and 
chemical additions to the food we eat. 
This has been an interesting assign- 
ment. The reports are now being 
writtten. 

As to irrigation projects, it should be 
remembered that the population of this 
country is increasing more than two mil- 
lion five hundred thousand persons each 
year. It is estimated that in 1975 
there will be a fifth plate at the 
table which now feeds four. This calls 
for more production. It means develop- 
ing our land. It means more irrigation 
projects. It means better seed and farm- 
ing methods. I believe the feasible irri- 
gation projects in Nebraska should be 
developed. The difference between a 
good and a poor crop is often the right 
amount of water applied to good soil at 
the right time. Irrigation brings a feel- 
ing of stability and security. It means 
new production, new wealth, and a 
healthy economy. It should not be 
overlooked. 

DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


I voted in the Eightieth Congress for a 
70-group Air Force, for a supercarrier, 
and for scentific developments of war— 
the very program which at that time the 
President vetoed and said we could not 
have. I do want to support the war 
effort, because I know we need to be 
prepared in every way to protect our 
country. I felt I must support the mili- 
tary program, even though there is a 
great deal of waste and extravagance in 
it. The military experts must be relied 
upon to keep us informed as to what is 
needed for the protection of our country, 
I have always felt a large air force, cap- 
able of protecting this country and carry- 
ing the attack any place in the world, 
was an essential part of our military 
force. 

It is my hope that when Congress ad- 
journs I will get back home, for I want to 
visit in every one of the 38 counties in 
the Fourth District of Nebraska. I want 
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to talk to people and tell them the truth 
about the problems here in Washington. 
I want them to ask me questions, and I 
want to give them honest answers. That 
is the way democracy should work. 

This is a presidential year. The peo- 
ple, through radio and television and 
the newspapers, will have an oppor- 
tunity to listen to propaganda and to 
some facts. They will have to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. When they 
have the truth, their decisions will be in 
the best interest of the United States. 
Personally, I expect to take my coat off 
and go to work with enthusiasm for the 
election of a Republican President. I 
believe it is essential that there be a 
change at the national level. There are 
now just too many barnacles of crime, 
crookedness, and decay of the conscience 
that have fastened themselves upon our 
ship of state. 

It seems to me there ought to be more 
efforts for peace. We spend billions for 
war but little to find a formula for peace. 
There never was a good war or a bad 
peace. War just doesn’t make sense. 
It’s a shame we must have war to stimu- 
late a false prosperity. Inflation caused 
by war, if continued, will strike at the 
roots of our prosperity; and under the 
impact, the leaves of economy will 
wither and fall. 

I have great faith in the American 
people. I have faith because we are a 
Christian nation. It is estimated there 
are more than 260,000 churches, cathe- 
drals, synagogues, and other places of 
worship in the United States. More 
than 80 million people belong to some 
church. That is a powerful force. This 
country is great because we have the 
know-how of production. We know how 
to work and do things. The pioneers 
who settled in the West were sturdy, 
honest, industrious people. Much of 
their good philosophy remains. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to keep as 
my objective when supporting or op- 
posing legislation: “Is it good for the 
majority of the people of the United 
States?” There are so many special in- 
terests and lobbyists in Washington that 
it has not always been easy to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. It has not 
always been easy to get all the truth 
about every piece of legislation. Many 
times it seems legislation is 49 percent 
bad and 51 percent good. It was neces- 
sary to examine the legislation care- 
fully, and then I voted my conviction. 

The people I represent are tolerant, 
they are understanding, they are hard- 
working, and they are thrifty. They ask 
only that you do your best. They know 
that mistakes will be made; I have made 
some, but they have been of the head and 
not of the heart. I have appreciated 
representing the fine people of the 
Fourth Congressional District in Ne- 
braska. As long as I am here, I shall do 
the best job I can. 

My mail indicates that people are mad 
about what has been going on in Wash- 
ington. They are mad about the taxes, 
the spending, and the waste. They are 
mad about the fraud, the influence ped- 
dling, the lack of leadership, and the 
tragic plundering and blundering that 
seems to infest the Government. 


I am sure the American citizens, be 
they Democrats, Independents, or Re- 
publicans, want to restore the true 
pattern of honest, effective, representa- 
tive government. They want to do away 
with corruption and dishonesty, I know 
there is a sense of patriotic devotion 
among American citizens, and they want 
to preserve the precious heritage of our 
freedom. They want no more of the 
political schemers who would destroy our 
national wealth, power, glory, and 
strength. 

Freedom is not dead; it has only been 
drugged and doped by fraud, trickery, 
receit, and politicians who forget that 
holding a public office is a public trust. 

With the change of leadership, I am 
certain the American people will rise to 
great heights. They will go out and work 
for those things that will keep America 
great. 


My Efforts in the Eighty-Secord 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been my view that a well-in- 
formed citizenry will be able to act in- 
telligently in deciding important issues 
and in solving major problems. For this 
reason, I believe that it is appropriate to 
report to the people of my district on 
the legislative work of the Eighty- 
second Congress, and particularly of my 
efforts in serving the interests and needs 
of the people. This will afford them the 
opportunity to become better acquainted 
with my record and my views on im- 
portant issues. 

I have always expressed my views and 
opinions frankly, so that my con- 
stituents knew what I stood for. Both 
in the special election of 1949, when I 
first ran for Congress, and in 1950, the 
people have shown their confidence in 
me and have elected me by overwhelming 
majorities. For that I am grateful and 
I shall continue my efforts to fulfill all 
that is expected of me. 

Now the Democratic Party has nomi- 
nated me for another term in Congress, 
This nomination was given me unani- 
mously on the basis of my record. My 
constituents will also be pleased to learn, 
Iam sure, how major groups and organi- 
zations consider my voting record. Here 
are a few: 

The United Automobile Workers 
Union, CIO, has published a pamphlet 
“Vital Issues and Votes” in which the 
voting record of every member of Con- 
gress is appraised on the basis of 13 
major issues. In transmitting a copy to 
me, the union writes: Tou have a perfect 
score.” The 13 key issues included civil 
rights, public housing, price control, tide- 
lands oil, foreign aid, wage freeze, re- 
ciprocal trade, control commodity 
speculation, and others, 
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Americans for Democratic Action, the 
well-known liberal organization, simi- 
larly found that I voted right on 13 issues 
which it selected. Among its key issues 
were restoration of Rules Committee 
veto power, housing in defense areas, 
rollback of prices, prohibit slaughter 
quotas on livestock, and others men- 
tioned before. 

The American Legion of Kings County 
(Brooklyn), in a report by its congres- 
sional committee on the voting record 
of New York Senators and Congressmen 
on veterans legislation, listed me as vot- 
ing correctly on six issues of interest to 
veterans, such as payment of indemnity 
to survivors’ of veterans who died in 
service, appropriation of funds for vet- 
erans employment service, veterans’ 
pension, universal military training, etc. 

The newspaper LABOR, which is pub- 
lished weekly by the railway brother- 
hoods and 15 associated railroad unions, 
has endorsed my candidacy in its issue 
of May 24, 1952, as “The Kind of Man to 
Elect to Congress.” The article states 
as follows: “Congressman Heller has 
voted 100 percent right. In not a single 
instance has he wavered in his support of 
legislation favorable to labor and the 
public interest. Also, he has fought fre- 
quently in committees and on the floor 
of the House for such legislation.” 

Other groups and organizations have 
lauded my stand on various issues and 
my voting record. Among them are the 
American Federation of Labor, the 
Transport Workers Union of America, 
National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, New York State Council of Retail 
Merchants, National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians in America, Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, N. Y. State Phar- 
maceutical Association, National Associ- 
ation of Postal Supervisors, National 
Customs Service Association, American 
Federation of Government Employees, 
American Zionist Council, Dressmakers 
Union Local 22, National Association of 
Letter Carriers, and many others. The 
Brooklyn Chapter of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans awarded me with a Certifi- 
cate of Merit, the highest award of that 
organization, for “outstanding accom- 
plishments in the promotion of legisla- 
tion on behalf of disabled veterans.” 

All my constituents, all interested 
groups and organizations are invited to 
acquaint themselves with my record in 
Congress. I shall be glad to give them 
any additional information pertaining to 
my record and, in turn, will be glad to 
receive any suggestions and constructive 
criticism from them. Mutual coopera- 
tion is my motto. 

WORLD PEACE AND AMERICAN SECURITY 


During the past 4 years, since I have 
been a Member of Congress, I became 
thoroughly convinced that the United 
States has demonstrated to the world 
that the American people desire peace, 
but we have also firmly established the 
fact that we do not desire to attain it 
through appeasement of communism or 
at any other price. The stand we have 
taken in Korea is the best example of 
our refusal to obtain peace at any price. 

For more than 2 years now, we have 
had open warfare and bloodshed in 
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Korea which has been brought on by 
Communist imperialism. During this 
time the United States has directed the 
full vigor of its leadership and influence 
in world affairs to attain these main 
goals: Resist Communist aggression in 
Korea and prevent it from spreading to 
other areas; make the idea of collective 
security of the free nations a reality by 
establishing regional defense organiza- 
tions such as NATO and others; help the 
free nations of the world to arm them- 
selves for defense against aggression, 
and also extend to them economic and 
technical aid to develop their resources 
and improve their standards of living; 
use every means and effort to attain 
world peace on an honorable and lasting 
basis, but at the same time to strengthen 
our defenses in order to assure the secu- 
rity of our Nation. 

The successful defense of our country 
is closely linked with the defense of 
other free nations. Through the aid ex- 
tended under the mutual security pro- 
gram and its predecessor the Marshall 
plan, we made it possible for the free 
world to overcome some of the dangers 
with which it was faced in the last few 
years. The success of this endeavor is 
marked, not so much by dramatic vic- 
tories or events, but by a simple fact and 
it is this: Since the invasion of Korea in 
June 1950, when the United States and 
United Nations forces collectively un- 
masked this act of aggression, there has 
not been a single new attempt at Com- 
munist armed aggression anywhere in 
the world. 

The confidence of the Communists in 
their ability to expand at will in all 
directions has been checked by a united 
determination of the free world, backed 
by the constantly growing strength of 
the free nations. Much still remains 
to be done before we and our allies 
achieve sufficient strength and the neces- 
sary security. As long as the present 
international crisis exists, our country 
must constantly improve and maintain 
its strength and it must also aid those 
nations allied with us in the common 
defense to build and maintain their 
strength, so that the security of all may 
be assured. Not until Soviet Russia and 
its Communist-dominated satellites will 
alter their aggressive intentions, can we 
dare to relax our security efforts. 

I have always believed in a positive 
program for military and economic aid 
to America’s allies, in encouraging inter- 
national understanding and peace among 
the nations of the world, and in spread- 
ing democratic ideals of true freedom 
and justice everywhere. But J also favor 
building the defenses of America and the 
free world against Communist aggres- 
sion as the best assurance for world peace 
and security. 

For these reasons, I have supported 
the Marshall plan, the foreign aid pro- 
gram, the Point Four program for aid 
to underdeveloped areas, and our own 
rearmament efforts. I favored support 
of the United Nations because I con- 
sider this body as the last great hope 
for world peace, despite its weaknesses 
and faults. Similarly, I support the es- 
tablishment of regional defense pacts, 
such as the North Atlantic Treaty and 
others, for the defense of Western 


Europe. I believe that a similar pact 
should be established in the Pacific area 
for the mutual defense of the free na- 
tions in this region. 


THE MENACE OF COMMUNISM 


Since coming to Congress I have con- 
tinually warned against the growing 
menace of communism abroad and Com- 
munist activities at home. In numerous 
statements and addresses I have pointed 
out how the obstructionist tactics of the 
Russians were crippling the United Na- 
tions, how Soviet Russia violated its in- 
ternational agreements with the United 
States in the past decade, and how free- 
dom of religion and human rights are 
being destroyed in Communist-domi- 
nated countries. 

I have repeatedly stressed that the 
specter of communism is haunting the 
entire world, is creating international 
tensions, is breeding violence and blood- 
shed, and is seeking to establish its domi- 
nation over all the nations and peoples of 
the world. Communist imperialism now 
engulfs an area extending from Central 
Europe clear across Asia to the shores of 
the Pacific and is threatening to spread 
into neighboring countries in the Far 
East, Middle East and Western Europe. 
Where possible it is done through sub- 
version and treachery as in Czechoslo- 
vakia, or through bloodshed as in Korea. 
In Korea, however, Communist imperial- 
ism has discovered that it committed a 
grievous error because its aggression 
there has resulted in awakening America 
and the free world to the sinister aims 
and aspirations of the Kremlin. 

One of my contributions in the 82d 
Congress, which has given me a great 
deal of pride and satisfaction, was an ad- 
dress I delivered in Congress on June 7, 
1951. In it, I reviewed Soviet Russia’s 
international commitments and agree- 
ments with the United States during the 
10-year period from June 1941 to June 
1951 and I showed how in every instance 
Russia deliberately refused to carry out 
its obligations and violated its agree- 
ments. Intended as a guide for those 
who frame our foreign policy, it turned 
out to be a record of Russian insincerity, 
deceit and cynicism which is unparalleled 
in modern history. 

Here is what the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis, Tenn., one of the Nation’s 
outstanding newspapers, wrote in an edi- 
torial discussing my speech: 

Strong and compelling evidence to this 
effect comes in a speech by Representa- 
tive Lovis B. HELLER, of New York 
(Brooklyn), before the House early in 
June of this year, a speech entitled Rus- 
sia’s Violations of Its Agreements With 
the United States.” Representative 
HELLER performed a service to his coun- 
try and to diplomats at the San Francisco 
peace meeting—to negotiate a peace 
treaty with Japan—by listing and docu- 
menting these and other examples of 
Russia’s cynical attitude toward honor 
and decency. Thespeech has been made 
available in pamphlet form, so that all 
delegates may have ready access to this 
record of infamy. 

The Department of State reprinted my 
address in pamphlet form and distributed 
many thousands of copies through the 
American embassies, information centers 
and libraries in 92 countries as part of 
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its “Campaign of Truth” against com- 
munism. The Voice of America used the 
material in a special broadcast in which 
I participated. Assistant Secretary of 
State Edward W. Barrett later wrote me 
as follows: 

I want to thank you for the statement 
which you gave the Voice of America regard- 
ing certain agreements which the Soviets 
have broken, Your comments were used on 
our “Report from Congress” program on June 
14, 1951, and were heard in Europe, Latin 
America, and the Far East. We greatly ap- 
preciate your participation in this program. 
Your comments contributed substantially to 
the effectiveness of the broadcast. 


I have also voiced strong protests 
against religious persecution, suppres- 
sion of human freedom and freedom of 
the press in the countries behind the iron 
curtain. Thus, I protested the arrest 
of the American newspaperman William 
N. Oatis by the Czech Communist au- 
thorities, I urged his immediate release, 
and voted for the resolution in Congress 
to sever trade relations with Czechoslo- 
vakia until he is freed. 

The war against religion and religious 
freedom in the Communist-dominated 
countries is a threat to all faiths. On 
several occasions I spoke out in condem- 
nation of this godless evil which is di- 
rected against Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews alike. During the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty and later of his successor 
Archbishop Joseph Groesz, I urged that 
charges be brought against the Com- 
munist government of Hungary and that 
the matter be brought before the United 
Nations. 

When an American plane was forced 
down by the Communists in Hungary 
and four of our fliers were arrested only 
to be released 40 days later after we paid 
a ransom of $120,000, I not only pro- 
tested that such methods are outlawed 
by decent civilized society but I also in- 
troduced a resolution in Congress calling 
for cessation of trade and diplomatic re- 
lations with Hungary. 

PRICE CONTROL AND INFLATION 


One of the greatest threats to Ameri- 
can democracy and our way of life is the 
danger of inflation and run-away prices, 
which increased so greatly since the be- 
ginning of the war in Korea. I have 
always been deeply concerned with the 
high cost of living and have always 
strongly favored economic controls as a 
protection for the consumer against con- 
stantly rising prices, inflation, and black 
markets. 

Immediately after the invasion of 
Korea, when prices began to reach sky- 
ward, I was among the first to urge the 
enactment of an effective price control 
law. In 1951, when Congress was con- 
sidering renewal of price control legis- 
lation, I repeatedly called for effective 
control of the cost of food and other 
essentials of life to assure the fullest pro- 
tection to the wage earner and the lower 
income groups. I was not satisfied with 
the law passed at that time because I 
felt it could not hold the line on prices, 
but I voted for it reluctantly hoping that 
at least it was better to have a weak law 
than no law at all. 

In fact, 2 months before Congress 
agreed on a compromise bill, I had in- 
troduced a resolution to roll back prices 
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to the level existing before Korea. Un- 
fortunately, Congress was in no mood for 
such action. Instead of a rollback, we 
have a roll-forward of another three or 
four percent in the cost of living during 
the past year. 

When the matter came up again this 
year, it looked for a while as if all eco- 
nomic controls would be killed. In the 
last moment a weak measure was passed 
extending controls for another 10 
months, but this measure contains so 
many defects that Iam doubtful whether 
it can hold down the price line and check 
the march of inflation. During the de- 
bate in the House on price control, I 
pleaded that the time was not yet ripe 
to end all controls. I stated: 

The continuation of the high level of 
prices and the growing cost of living are, 
in themselves, a repudiation of the claims 
advanced by various pressure groups which, 
for purely selfish motives, are urging us to 
end all controls and drop our guard against 
the danger of inflation and economic chaos. 
They are determined to maintain their high 


passed. The threat of it is still very much 
present in our midst and no one can fore- 
tell when or from what direction may come 
the spark which would rekindle the flame 
of an all-consuming inflationary spiral. It 
isa hazard which we cannot afford to ignore, 

I happen to represent a district where the 
overwhelming majority of the people are 
wage earners and their families. * * * Allof 
these people have been seriously affected by 
the high cost of living. The wage earners 
and those of fixed income have been com- 
plaining bitterly of the situation and of the 
difficulties they are encountering in coping 
with the problem. In many instances the 
standard of living of these families is being 
cut down considerably because they have no 
margin to absorb higher prices, consequently 
they just have to do without necessities. 

Ellis the Director of Price 
Stabilization, wrote me as follows: 

I wish to convey to you congratulations 
upon your splendid remarks in the House of 
Representatives on June 10 on the subject 
Let Us Not Kill Economic Controls. You 
are exactly correct in your views and I wish 
to commend you for your foresight, vision, 
and courage in g the message that. 
our country is not yet out of danger from 
inflation, 
| RENT CONTROL AND DECENT HOUSING 


| As in the case of price control, so I 
have consistently supported continuation 
. of rent control, the construction of low- 
cost housing projects, the elimination 
of fire-traps and slum clearance in order 
to maintain a high standard of living 
and proper standards of health. Mil- 
lions of families still require the reassur- 
ing protection of rent control. Abrupt 
suspension of this protection would only 
result in serious hardships of low-income 


groups. 

Last year I introduced two bills de- 
‘signed to cope with the problems of rent 
control and adequate housing. The 
first bill called for a 2-year extension of 
the rent control law and to strengthen 
that law and make it more effective. 
The other bill advocated repeal of the 
limitations affecting the construction of 
federally assisted low-rent housing proj- 


ects and also authorizing the construc- 
tion of 75,000 dwelling units in 1952. 

What happened later was this: the 
House Appropriations Committee re- 
duced the number of units to 50,000, and 
due to the pressure of the real estate 
lobby the program was cut down to 
5,000 units. This meant bringing the 
construction program to a virtual stand- 
still. At that time, I stated on the floor 
of the House: 


The people of the large urban areas are 


heavily populated city of New York, all 
construction under the Federal housing pro- 
gram is in danger of being com- 
pletely, despite the fact that we are still 
confronted with an acute housing shortage. 
It is most unfortunate that it is not gen- 
erally realized that there is a tremendous 
lack. of adequate housing facilities in New 
York and elsewhere and that deplorable 
slum conditions exist in these metropolitan 
areas which should be corrected as soon as 
possible, 


On August 15, 1951, when the House 
finally had to decide between 5,000 and 
50,000 units, I appealed to the Members 
as follows: 

In the bill coming up before this House 
today, we shall have the opportunity to vote 
for decent housing and the construction of 
50,000 housing units this year, or we shall 
turn the clock back and condemn thousands 
of low-income families and small children 
to the miseries of the filth and disease-rid- 
den slum dwellings which are a disgrace to 
our ¢ities. I urge most earnestly all Mem- 
bers of this House to cast their votes for 
decent housing. 


This year, I again urged the extension 
of rent control for 2 more years and I 
supported the measure for the construc- 
tion of 35,000 dwelling units, though I 
had hoped it would call for 50,000 units 
as last year. 

At the same time, I am giving all-out 
support to the middle-income housing 
bill for the construction of housing for 
displaced slum dwellers, veterans, and 
others. It is my fervent hope that low- 
cost and middle-income housing will soon 
be constructed in sufficient numbers so 
that we can eliminate the 50,000 fire-trap 
dwellings in New York, as well as many 
other dilapidated dwellings which are a 
health and fire hazard to many of our 
families, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

I have always been an ardent sup- 
porter of civil rights. i believe that as 
the foremost democratic. nation the 
United States should set an example for 
all other nations in the treatment of 
its minority groups and in practicing 
tolerance and good will to people of all 
faiths and races. In Congress, I have 
often stressed my belief in the equality 
of opportunity for each individual to 
obtain employment, for the abolition of 
discriminatory practices in housing, in 
education, and in the Armed Forces. 
This is essential to the welfare and 
progress (I our society, it is essential to 
our own freedom. 

When the FEPC bill to eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment came up in 
Congress, I voted for it. I urged aboli- 
tion of the poll tax. I supported meas- 
ures for elimination of segregation in 
the Armed Forces, such as the Price 
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amendment to the universal military 
bill. When the House discussed that 
amendment on April 12, 1951, I said: 
The time is long overdue for us to elim- 
inate all remains of racialism in the military 
forces and thereby help to keep clear the 
good name of the United States. We have 
always been in the forefront of the struggle 
to establish and maintain the unique right 
of every man to be respected. In the same 
manner, it is our sacred duty to see that all 
citizens of the United States should be at- 
forded the privilege and the opportunity to 
serve their country with dignity and pride. 


On another occasion, when I discussed 
the heroic role of the Negro in American 
wars, I stated as follows: 

The Negro, though in our history he has 
been subjected to second-class citizenship’ or 
to no citizenship at all, has played a very 
large and very honorable part in all the wars 
of the United States. We have always asked 
the Negro to shed his blood for the United 
States and he has done so, in spite of frequent 
shabby treatment. Such loyalty is one of 
our greatest national assets. 


I was very much distressed over the 
wave of lawlessness and the acts of vio- 
lence against Negroes, Jews, and. Catho- 
lics, which occurred during the past year 
and a half at Cicero, II., Miami, Phila- 
delphia, and other places. After an 
exchange of correspondence with the 
Attorney General of the United States 
in which I demanded a vigorous investi- 
gation, I introduced a bill last February 
calling for the most severe penalties for 
those committing acts of violence against 
racial or religious groups. At that time, 
I said in the House: 

This is a problem which concerns not 
Miami alone, nor Florida alone. It isa prob- 
lem which touches every American citizen 
and every American home, since racial ten- 
sion unfortunately is found in many com- 
rw nities. Yesterday it was Miami, today it 
is Philadelphia, tomorrow it may be your 
home city or mine. When local authorities 
are either indifferent or powerless in protect- 
ing their citizens, it is high time for Federal 
authorities to step in and take charge of the 
situation, s 


In addition, I have also supported 
antilynching legislation, home ‘rule for 
the District of Columbia, statehood for 
Hawaii and Alaska, a strengthened civil 
rights section in the Department of Jus- 
tice and so forth. I voted against the 
so-called Cox resolution to investigate 
educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions, such as the Rosenwald Foundation 
and others, which have done so much for 
the welfare and education of Negroes and 
other elements of the population. 

LABOR, SOCIAL SECURITY, AND PENSIONS 

My interest in labor problems and my 
support of labor are widely recognized by 
organized labor in this country. I am 
strongly opposed to the Taft-Hartley law 
and stand ready to support and vote for 
any legislation to repeal that law which 
aims to restrict the laboring masses and 
curtail unions. I am in favor of sound 
labor relations which will keep strikes 
at a minimum, production high, and the 
income of wage earners at the highest 
possible level. 

For these reasons, I have supported a 
higher minimum wage, I introduced a 
bill to establish equal pay for equal work 
for women, and I have urged maximum 
payments under unemployment insur- 
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ance and a broadening of the whole 
system so that more workers would be 
entitled to such payments when they are 
unemployed. Unemployment insurance 
is one of our greatest reforms and I fa- 
vor it wholeheartedly. 

I fought and voted against the so- 
called Allen resolution which sought to 
strip the Wage Stabilization Board of. 
all authority to settle labor disputes and 
thereby destroy collective bargaining. 

As one who is vitally interested in ex- 
tending social security benefits to provide 
a greater degree of economic security to 
those over 65, I was happy to vote for 
the bill H. R. 7800 which increased the 
monthly payments by at least $5 or 
121% percent. When the measure was 
under consideration in Congress, I said: 

In these days of higher cost of living and 
constantly rising prices, the benefits ex- 
tended to our elderly citizens under the 
social security system are woefully inade- 
quate. Just how these people are able to 
maintain themselves and to pay their daily 
bills on the small annuities or monthly pay- 
ments granted them is hard to under- 
stand * * * Ihad hoped Congress would be 
more generous toward our older citizens and 
would extend to them a more substantial 
increase in their social security benefits than 
is provided in this bill. 


I also argued that the increase in out- 
side income from $50 to $70 per month 
which the beneficiaries are allowed to 
have is not sufficient, and I urged that 
“it be raised to at least $100 or possibly 
a little higher.” 

Further, I supported several pension 
bills for retired workers, widows, vet- 
erans and others. I am particularly 
proud of my work in support of the so- 
called Crosser bill to increase the pen- 
sions of railroad workers and their 
survivors. Right now, I am working on 
a pension plan for all people over 65 and 
I hope to introduce this bill next Janu- 
ary when the new Congress is convened. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

The problems of war veterans have 
been close to my heart because I have 
always felt that the services they ren- 
dered to our country in times of war 
entitle them to special recognition and 
appreciation by the American people. 
Consequently, their interests have been 
foremost in my mind, whether it was a 
pension for veterans or their dependents, 
benefits for disabled veterans, special 
benefits to widows and children of de- 
ceased veterans, the GI Bill of Rights, 
extension of these benefits to veterans of 
Korea, aid in finding employment, and 
so forth. 

Listed here are only a few of my efforts 
on behalf of veterans during the Eighty- 
second Congress: 

In January 1951, I introduced a bill 
to extend to veterans of the Korean war 
all benefits granted to veterans of World 
War II. 

When the Veterans Administration 
wanted to remove the VA regional office 
from Brooklyn, which serves some 400,- 
000 veterans in our borough, I introduced 
a bill to maintain that office in Brooklyn. 
Together with other Members of Con- 
gress from the area, I intervened with 
President Truman and succeeded in 
stopping this move and saving the jobs 
of nearly 2,000 VA employees. 
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In June of last year I introduced a bill 
to amend the War Claims Act to provide 
compensation to Americans who had the 
misfortune to become prisoners of war 
in the hands of the Japanese or Nazis 
during World War II. A bill was passed 
in April of this year and these people 
are now receiving compensation for the 
period of inhumane treatment and 
forced labor to which they were sub- 
jected. 

In June of this year I introduced a bill 
providing that beneficiaries of service- 
men's insurance policies should be en- 
titled to receive payment in one lump 
sum, instead of small monthly payments 
over a period of many years. 

IMMIGRATION 


I was vigorously opposed to the 
McCarran-Walter immigration bill and 
fought it when the measure was brought 
up in the House. Instead of adopting a 
restrictive immigration policy, I favored 
a liberal policy whereby the quota sys- 
tem would either be abolished entirely 
or else a pooling of quota numbers would 
be instituted for use of immigrants com- 
ing from countries having small quotas. 
Unfortunately, the bill was approved 
in the House and Senate with huge 
majorities. $ 

When Fresident Truman vetoed the 
bill, it was hoped that least one of the 
houses cf Congress would uphold the 
veto. On June 26, when the matter came 


up in the House, I pleaded for support 


of the President's action in vetoing the 
McCarran-Walter bill. I said: 

The President acted bravely and humanely. 
He acted in the best American traditions 
and in the best interests of the American 
people. While the aim of the McCarran- 
Walter measure was to codify and revise our 

tion and naturalization laws, the 
bill as it was actually presented to us pro- 
poses to write into basic legislation the 
most discriminatory and restrictive immi- 
gration policy this country has ever known. 
The bill also contains major threats to our 
civil liberties, to the promulgation of our 
foreign policy, and to our democratic way 
of life. For these reasons I voted against 
this measure when it first came up in the 
House last April, and I shall vote to sustain 
the President's veto. 


As you know, both Houses overrode 
the President's veto and the measure be- 
came law. I believe this is a grievous 
mistake and a tragic step at this time. 
I shall do all in my power to amend it in 
the next Congress. 

In line with President Truman's sug- 
gestion, I was happy to support the Cel- 
ler bill, H. R. 7376, to admit 300,000 
refugees from Europe. 

I also introduced a bill in March of 
this year to admit 50,000 immigrants 
from Italy during the next 5 years out- 
side of quota limitations, as a means 
of alleviating the problem of overpopu- 
lation in that country. 

ISRAEL AND JEWISH AFFAIRS 

Ever since the establishment of the 
State of Israel, I have supported every 
effort to develop a close bond of friend- 
ship between the United States and 
Israel. I have repeatedly urged this 
country to use its good offices to obtain 
genuine peace between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors, and I voted for eco- 
nomic aid to Israel to enable her to ab- 
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sorb the hundreds of thousands of immi- 
grants. In 1951 Congress granted to 
Israel a sum of $64,500,000 for economic 
aid, and in 1952 a little over $70 million 
was given her. In both instances I was 
helpful in getting approval of this aid. 

I have also been deeply interested in 
helping various Jewish philanthropies 
and worth-while causes, and particularly 
in the defense of Jewish rights wherever 
such rights are violated. On several oc- 
casions I brought to the attention of 
Congress the revival of Nazi elements in 
Germany and I protested the action of 
our authorities in Germany who re- 
prieved a number of Nazi war criminals 
and set them free. Similarly, I pro- 
tested vigorously against the mistreat- 
ment of Jews in Soviet Russia and the 
annihilation of Jewish religious and 
cultural life in that country. 

POSTAL AND FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 

Throughout my service in Congress, I 
have never hesitated to speak up for 
the interests of the postal workers and 
the Federal employees. I have upheld 
them as a hard-working, industrious, and 
loyal group; I have opposed any cuts in 
annual leave or other benefits; I con- 
tinually protested the curtailment of 
postal service; and I urged and sup- 
ported pay raises for all Federal and 
postal workers. In June 1951 I intro- 
duced a bill to increase their salaries by 
13 percent to enable them to meet the 
high cost of living. 

MISCELLANEOUS ISSUES 

There were many other issues, both 
on the domestic and international 
scene, on which I took a stand in ac- 
cordance with my views on justice, fair 
play, and humanity. Briefly, I wish to 
mention the following more important 
issues: 

I wholeheartedly supported the Fo- 
garty resolution calling for the unifica- 
tion of Ireland with the six counties of 
Ulster in the north, because “the Irish 
people have the right to sovereignty over 
all their national territory.” 

I urged the adoption of the resolution 
approving the Constitution of Puerto 
Rico to grant the people of that com- 
monwealth full responsibility and au- 
thority for self-government, so that they 
may develop freedom and independence 
along our own concepts. 

On Polish Constitution Day in May of 
this year, I extended my greetings to all 
Americans of Polish deseent and voiced 
my hope that Poland would soon again 
be liberated from oppression and its 
people will know true freedom and 
democracy. 

When India was faced with a terrible 
famine last year, I urged and voted for 
the shipment of wheat from our huge 
surplus both as a humanitarian act and 
as an effort in gaining the friendship 
of this important nation in Asia. 

I wholeheartedly supported the resolu- 
tion to provide emergency funds for dis- 
aster relief in areas stricken by heavy 
floods. 

I was always in favor of tax exemp- 
tions for those in the low-income groups 
and placing the burden of taxation on 
those in the high-income groups and on 
big business. At the same time, I am 
in favor of eliminating government 
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waste and unnecessary expenditures. I 
am opposed to false economy which is 
directed against social legislation and 
fundamental needs of our people, such as 
housing, health, education and similar 
needs. 

In addition to the bills mentioned, I 
introduced bills to investigate Commu- 
nist infiltration into the shipping and 
transportation industries, to investigate 
the illegal sales of narcotics, to create 
a U. S. Medical Academy, to permit news- 
papermen not to reveal the sources of 
their information, to aid large cities in 
establishing efficient ambulance systems, 
as well as a number of private relief 
bills. 

Of course, I have had numerous calls 
from constituents who sought my help 
or intervention in problems of a personal 
nature, immigration cases, employment, 
veterans problems, housing, and various 
other departmental matters. I have 
tried my utmost to be helpful and in 
many instances my efforts were crowned 
with success. 

CONCLUSION 


This is my record of achievements 
and my efforts in the Eighty-second 
Congress. This is the record which I 
proudly present to my constituents. I 
urge them to read it and to acquaint 
themselves with my views and opinions, 
with the stand I have taken on the vari- 
ous issues, and with my actions on major 
problems. Ihave great confidence in the 
people and in their ability to pronounce 
fair and honest judgment. The whole 
world looks to the people of this country 
for guidance and leadership. Let us show 
them that we know how to make im- 
portant decisions to maintain democracy 
at home and encourage it abroad so that 
humanity may know the true meaning 
of peace and freedom. 


Letter to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include a letter which I 
wrote to my constituents under this 
date: 


DEAR FRIEND: Farms in this country have 
lost 6,000,000 workers in the last 4 years. 

The workers, according to the Government, 
have either been recruited into the services 
or gone over to industry with the prospect 
of finding better paying jobs. 

You will agree it has become an alarming 
situation. The President has called it “a 
threat to food production.” He has issued 
orders to Selective Service to defer farm 
workers wherever possible, when it is clear 
that they are absolutely needed to meet farm 
production needs. 

There has been some confusion over this 
recent order. It does not mean that farm 
workers are exempt from selective service. 
A farm worker can be deferred and later 
called up—if the labor situation is no longer 


tight in his area. It is still up to the local 
board to decide individual cases. 

The order does two very important things, 
however. It requests the Armed Forces to 
stop recruiting in areas where farm labor is 
scarce. It also urges the Department of 
Labor to assist local boards with information 
on the availability and supply of farm work- 
ers in the area, and to try to help farmers 
find replacements for any who are drafted. 
This doesn’t keep any farm worker from 
enlisting on his own if he cares to. 

If you or your relatives have served, or are 
now serving in the Armed Forces during the 
Korean war, I am happy to report that both 
the Senate and House have passed another 
GI Bill of Rights. Like its World War II pred- 
ecessor, it provides educational training 
benefits, home and business loan guarantees 
and other benefits. 

A bill continuing farm price supports has 
just passed the House. The measure encour- 
ages record crop production at this time 
when it is so badly needed. 

If you have any special questions about 
what's happening on legislation here, just 
drop me a note or post card. I'll do my best 
to answer it. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. BURNSIDE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mine Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. D. ROOSEVELT, IR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend the action of this 
House yesterday in passing S. 310, to 
increase the safety of coal mines and 
prevent mine disasters by increasing the 
extent of Federal inspection and control. 

The Secretary of the Interior asked 
Congress for authority to close danger- 
ous coal mines and file criminal charges 
against mine owners who defy safety 
regulations. The shameful record of 
800 deaths in our coal mines during the 
last year was justification enough for 
the Secretary’s request and fully justified 
Congress’ action on legislation to put 
Sa in existing Federal mine safety 

aws. 

Further justification for this action on 
the part of Congress is that the fatality 
figure which I have given above for last 
year is actually under an annual average 
of 1,470 deaths since 1883. The present 
annual average, based on the statistics 
for the past decade, is 1,200 deaths. 

Coal mining is inherently a dangerous 
business and as long as brave men face 
the hazards of the occupation it may be 
expected that some will be killed and 
maimed in the process. But there is no 
excuse for the present high accident rate. 
There was no excuse for the Centralia, 
III., disaster in 1947 in which 111 
miners were killed and there was no 
excuse for the West Frankfort, III., 
disaster on December 21, 1951, when 119 
miners lost their lives. 

The records show the States have 
failed to provide for the protection of 
mine workers as they could and should 
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have done. Federal authorities, through 
the Bureau of Mines, should have the 
opportunity to make the Nation’s mines 
safer when State authorities have been 
unwilling or unable to do it. 

This new law should go a long way to 
improve the existing conditions. 


H. R. 2188 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recor a petition and list of sign- 
ers presented to me in support of H. R. 
2188: 


To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citizens 
to be free in our homes of an offensive inva- 
sion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bever- 
ages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children We urge 
you to obtain consideration of and pass the 
Bryson bill (H. R. 2188). 

Mrs. Hilda B. Clark, Hartford; Hortense L. 
Dalson, Cora L. Butler, West Hartford; May 
H. Barber, Windsor; Miss Louise P. Myers, 
Hartford; Miss Clarissa Searle; Violet M. 
Spaulding, West Hartford; Yevnige Anani- 
pian; Mrs. Elsie L. Anderson, East Hartford; 
Mrs. Hulda P. Slate, Hartford; Mrs. Georgie- 
dean Hamilton, East Hartford; Mary E. 
Welles, Hartford; Daisy M. Scudder, East 
Hartford; Etta C. Chapman; Violet M. 
Spaulding, West Hartford; Miss Frances J. 
Marten, Hartford; Lena J. Phoenix, East 
Hartford; Lillian W. Kuntz, Hartford; Clara 
M. Stillman, Wethersfield; Margaret I. Gray, 
Florence J. Rich, D. Drew, Hartford. 

Mrs. E. W. Halfpenny, Hartford; Miss 
Blanch Targgari, West Hartford; Mrs. Janet 
J. Cowles, Newington; Mrs. William Dale, 
West Hartford; Mrs. Edward L. Hadley, Ruth 
P. Keppel, Fletcher D. Parker, Hartford; Rob- 
ert G. Mack, Victoria Johnson, West Hart- 
ford; E. W. Halfpenny, Jessie M. Houghton, 
Hartford; Eleanor C. James, West Hartford; 
Jane W. Gray, Mrs. Wm. H. Gray, Mrs. C. T. 
Van Vliet, Hartford; Jack W. Jones, Clifford 
Engstrom, West Hartford; Abbie E. Engstrom, 
Chas. T. Van Vliet, Marguerite Heilmann, 
F. S. Brainard, Hartford. 

Emma R. Wilson, Lizzie J. Perkins, Ella 
Beckley, Florence Anderson, May B. Tuttle, 
Andrew J. Wilson, Mildred Linsley, Ethel 
Loveland, Helen Palmer, Grace R. Gilleo, 
Bristol; Laura MacDougall, Forestville; Grace 
E. Nichols, Rosa G. Horne, Leon A. Horne, 
Belle Bristol, Bristol; Lucille Elton, Ply- 
mouth; Mrs. J. W. Tolles, Terryville; Mrs. 
Carrie Hill, Bristol; Mrs. M. L. Marsh, New 
Britain; Mrs. A. C. Mansfield, Earl R. John- 
son, Alice M. Johnson, Helen S. Lyman, 
Wallingford. 

Mrs. Hedwig Cooper, Maud M. Barrett, Mar- 
garet Nelson, Anna Sankey, Mr. R. R. Cooper, 
East Hartford; Mrs. Charles P. Rushforth, 
Wethersfield; Faith T. Churchill, Frances L. 
Mullans, Lena P. Andrews, Mrs. W. E. Fro- 
hock, Hartford; Mrs. Ellen Mumerre, East 
Hartford; Mrs. Ethel Clapp, Mrs. George 
Bancroft, Hartford; Mrs. A. R. Mercer, Rocky 
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Hill; Mrs. H. E. Bidwell, East Hartford; John 
Murphey, Mrs. John Murphey, Hartford; 
Mrs. N. E. Smith, East Hartford; Mrs, Ber- 
nice McVey, Thomas J. McVey, West Hartford. 

May Laughton, Susie B. Stimson, Anna H, 
Thornton, Grace J. Sheldon, Katherine M. 
Burt, Wethersfield; Adella F. Churchill, Mary 
J. Knowles, Violet Brunton, Mrs. Mary Kur- 
stead, Bloomfield; Zippard Lambert, West 
Hartford; Harriet M. Chenny, Helen Stieg, 
Hartford; Cora Clark, Wethersfield; Magda- 
lene K. Keirstead, West Hartford; Blanch 
Ford, Clara Burnham, Hartford; Ira Bennett, 
West Hartford; Rose Trotsky, Hartford; Mar- 
garet Rockey, Wethersfield; Marion Kay, 
Frances B. Moore, Hartford; Isabel M. An- 
drews, West Hartford. 

Rose A. McKinney, Hartford; Jessie B. 
Williams, East Hartford; Mrs. Arletta Brown, 
Bertie L. Edwards, Doris Conlin, Hartford; 
Arthur H. French, Windsor; Charles A. Smith, 
Hartford; Flora M. Scofield, Owen H. Doolit- 
tie, Wethersfield; Rayburn W. Smith, Hart- 
ford; Priscilla M. Olcott, Bloomfield; Mar- 
garet E. Rothwell, Lillian R. Jockbech, Carl 
F. Jockbech, Hartford; Kenneth L. Maxwell, 
West Hartford; Marian Burnie, Hartford; 
Jean C. Maxwell, West Hartford; Arnold R. 
Hansen, Manchester; Rev. Clayton F. Smith, 
Hartford; Rowena L. Hansen, Manchester; 
Allan W. York, West Hartford; Norma C. 
Moore, Hartford. 

A. C. Culver, F. G. Stimson, H. G. W. Moore, 
Hartford; Thomas Antonett, Wilson; Henry 
R. Stieg, Raymond C. Hiscox, Hartford; A. W. 
Olcott, Bloomfield; C. H. Barrett, Windsor; 
Harold G. Wilcox, Manchester; Gladys L. 
Gould, Alvah Gould, Wethersfield; George 
A. Hammond, Hartford; Katherine P. Mun- 
ger, West Hartford; Faye M. Clark, Houston 
W. Ashley, Gladys L. Ashley, Hartford; Edna 
Young, West Hartford; Mrs. H. T. Barrows, 
Wethersfield; Mrs. S. M. Hanson, Hartford; 
Mrs. Clarence E. Long, Wethersfield; L. B. 
Edison, Windsor; Susan M. Olcott, Bloomfield. 

Paul Hoke, Hartford; Homer Cross, Edward 
Lewis Upton, Fedora N. Marchuck, Alice Mar- 
chuck, Esther Russo, West Hartford; Mrs. 
F. D. Clapp; Dave W. Dunham; David C. 
Bradford, Mrs. D. Bradford, Newington; Nel- 
sen Ekult, East Hartford; Florence A. Reed, 
Mrs. Elmer A. Bigelow, Hartford; Mrs. John 
A. Robins; Mrs. Charles P, Rushforth, Weth- 
ersfield; Mrs. Gertrude M. York, West 
Hartford; Mrs. W. L. Ferguson, Roger M. 
Thompson, Hartford; Inez Thompson, West 
Hartford; Emerson W. Thumb, Wethersfield; 
Howard C. Chase, Bolton; Mrs. C. E. Thorn- 


an. 

, Elmar V. Ackor, Mrs. Raymond W. 
Hollister, Mrs. Elizabeth Hildrig, Amy Hanme, 
Blanche I. Asbom, Mrs. B. C. Sheley, Mrs. 
C. L. Adams, Mrs. A. H. Gaines, Arthur G. 
Slade, Mrs. R. E. Slade, Mr. R. E. Slade, Mrs. 
H. B. Noble, Mrs. Raymond Breener, Mrs. 
Louis H. Frese, Mrs. Frank S. Sellew, East 
Hartford; Mrs. A. F. Schlatter; Mrs. O. M. 
Stevens, Carroll L. Adams, Howard E. Bid- 
well, East Hartford; Loraine G. Hart; Mar- 
garet I. Carroll, Elmer V. Ackor, East 
Hartford. 

Samuel J. Goodsell, Mrs. Flora M. Linsley, 
Dorothy E. Hannum, Fannie W. Hannum, 
Mary Wolfendon, Mrs. Katherine E. Kirby, 
Mrs. Bertha Barnum, Mrs. D. C. Dearborn, 
Robert N. Palmer, Ruth B. Colvin, Frank T. 
Hoadley, Mrs. H. R. Foster, Mrs. W. E. Wood, 
Walter E. Wood, Bristol; Mrs. H. B. Walker, 
Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. Isabel Faulkner, Mrs. 
C. F. Martin, Geo. H. Saxton, Winifred Bus- 
key, Mrs. A. D. Blair, Annis L. Bacon, Bristol; 
Viola M. Harkey, Forestville. 

Jessie S. Ferguson, Ruth H. Cameron, 
Clara L. Murphy, Gertrude F. Clark, Helen G. 
Johnson, Hartford; Henrietta T. Case, E. 
Louise Banorks, Edith M. Ebbets, West Hart- 
ford; Carolyn F. Hamilton, Lena M. Wilbur, 
Elva H. Jenne, Florence M. Palmer, Mildred A. 
Olson, Marjorie W. Base, West Hartford; 
Evelyn M. Bacharach, Hartford; Jessie E. 
Bradiey, Bloomfield; Helen W. Graver, Hart- 
ford. 


Recommendations of the Indians of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. O. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, our 
fellow citizens, American Indians from 
California, representing many tribes in 
that State and in areas of the West, 
were well represented in a recent Senate 
committee hearing on S. 3095. This act, 
as its companion acts in the House, H. R. 
7470 and H. R. 7471, would give discre- 
tionary authority to the Secretary of the 
Interior to dispose of all lands in Cali- 
fornia and all funds that are due or here- 
after might be due the Indians involved; 
it would also make the Wheeler-Howard 
Act a continuing factor in the life of the 
Indians of California. 

The Indians of California are opposed 
to this legislation unless they can secure 
amendments that will genuinely protect 
their interests. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert the following statement 
on the part of representatives of Cali- 
fornia Indians in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIANS OF 
CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 7, 1952. 
Re S. 3005. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 

AFFAIRS, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, Miss 
Ellen Norris, Robert Cromwell, and Linwood 
Ward, are delegates representing Indians of 
California. Our credentials to speak for our 
people on legislation now pending before both 
Houses of Congress are submitted with this 
statement. It is a joint statement which 
is also signed by F. G. Collett, executive rep- 
resentative, Indians of California, Inc. His 
credentials and authority to speak for In- 
dians of California are attached hereto. The 
subject matter of S. 3005, and other bills now 
pending before Congress, have been regarded 
by our people as extremely important to their 
welfare so much so they have urged us to 
represent them. With much difficulty, they 
have raised money for our expenses. With 
much reluctancy and hardship, we have felt 
that pending legislation was so important to 
our people that we have complied with their 
urge. We sincerely hope we may be of serv- 
ice to them and may be helpful to your 
committee. 

Indians for whom we speak, so far as they 
had opportunity to do so, have studied S. 
3005 and other bills now pending in Congress, 
They have, in writing and in person, given 
us their views on the several bills. We will, 
with your indulgence, at this time address 
ourselves to S. 3005, “to facilitate termination 
of Federal supervision over Indian affairs in 
California.” 

We respectfully call your attention to the 
fact that this proposed legislation was not 
introduced until April 10 of this year and 
that our people have had only a short time 
to study it, and as delegates for us to prepare 
for and to make the journey to Washington. 
We feel we have done reasonably well in so 
short a time. 

We also call your attention to the further 
fact that this proposed legislation has been 
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under consideration and preparation by the 
Indian Bureau since the winter of 1947. It 
was then requested by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Civil Service in order that there might 
be an enabling act for such purposes as 
should be necessary. At that time the Act- 
ing Commissioner of the Indian Bureau, Mr. 
William Zimmerman, told the committee 
that the Indians of California were then 
qualified to be freed from further Federal 
supervision and that some enabling legisla- 
tion would be necessary and that it would 
be submitted to Congress within a matter of 
weeks. 

Our people have not understood why it 
has taken so long—about 6 years. Delegates 
representing Indians of California were in 
Washington during the winter of 1947 and 
appeared before the Civil Service Commit- 
tee to advocate that their people be given 
their freedom from Federal supervision, 
within a year, if that much time was neces- 
sary for the Indian Bureau to liquidate its 
affairs in California. The statement of the 
delegates was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the request of Senator WILLIAM 
Lancer of North Dakota under date of May 
12, 1947. 

We are for any legislation that properly 
protects the interests of our people which 
will speed their emancipation from the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and that may be 
necessary to accomplish those purposes and 
that will also free the Congress, the Tr 
of the United States and the taxpayers of 
being required to appropriate annually many 
millions of dollars to maintain the Indian 
Bureau for its supervision over Indians of 
California. The House hearings on Interior 
appropriation bill for the year ending June 
30, 1952, recorded the following for the Cali- 
fornia Indian agency: Appropriated for the 
year ending June 30, 1952, $1,850,703 and 
asked for the year ending June 30, 1953, $83,- 
364,616 (p. 1690). 

We are wholeheartedly for a well-defined, 
sped-up program to bring emancipation to 
the Indians of California. We are also for 
adequate appropriations from Congress to 


-accomplish that purpose. But no part of 


such appropriations should come from funds 
now or hereafter placed in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Indians 
of California. Our people are not responsi- 
ble for the dilemma which now makes it 
necessary for Congress to emancipate them 
from Federal supervision. 

We are somewhat alarmed to learn that 
the Indian Bureau has officially estimated, 
according to quotations in newspapers of 
California, that the orderly withdrawal from 
California will require from 6 to 21 years. 
This added to the 6 years required to pre- 
pare the proposed legislation embodied in 
S. 3005 does not make our people feel too 
hopeful. However, we shall do our best to 
be helpful and to suggest to your committee 
amendments which we believe will make the 
bill more acceptable to our people and serve 
to speed it through this Congress. 

S. 3005 affects very vitally every tribe, band, 
and group, and every individual Indian of 
California, and merits the careful consider- 
ation of your committee. We propose, at 
this time, certain amendments to the bill 
and will endeavor to give cogent justifica- 
tions for them. Some of the suggested 
amendments, however, will not need any 
special justification. They are obviously in 
the interest of simplicity and clarity. 

We believe the amendments, if adopted, 
will make the bill more applicable and ac- 
ceptable to the Indians of California. Using 
the committee print of the bill S. 3005, our 
suggestions are: 

Suggested amendment 1: Page 1, line 5, 
strike out the word “five”, and insert “one”; 
also, on line 5 strike out the word “enact- 
ment”, and insert the word “approval.” 
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One year after the approval of the act 
should be sufficient time to do those things 
which cannot be done now nor prior to the 
approval of the enabling legislation. 

Suggested amendment 2: Strike section 3 
in its entirety. 

This section is complicated and would 
prove inequitable; under the act of May 18, 
1928 (45 Stat, 602) suit was brought in the 
Court of Claims and judgment obtained on 
December 4, 1944, in the total sum of $17,- 
053,941.98 against which there was set off 
as a counterclaim by the Government the 
sum of $12,029,099.64. Included in that set- 
off is a charge against the Indians of Cali- 
fornia in the sum of $764,082.50 for 611,226 
acres at $1.25 per acre. 

The language of the court as to this set- 
off is as follows: 

“That there has been set aside by the 
United States for the plaintiff Indians as 
reservations and otherwise, by Executive 
orders, acts of Congress or otherwise a total 
of 611,226 acres of land, which it is agreed 
had a value of $1.25 per acre, or a total 
value of $764,032.50; that the defendant 
is entitled to a credit of off-set of said sum 
of $764,032.50 against plaintiffs’ recovery 
on account of land; that plaintiffs’ net recov- 
ery on account of land shall be $10,648,625, 
minus $764,032.50, or $9,884.592.50.” 

We believe that as a matter of justice and 
equity, the amount of this set-off should 
be recovered and deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the In- 
dians of California. As a method of recov- 
ery we suggest that the lands concerned be 
sold to the highest bidder, for an amount 
not less than $1.25 an acre and that any 
tribe, band or group, or individual Indian 
be given preference for such purchase and 
that there be available by existing or newly 
created, if necessary, authority for the tribe, 
band, or individual Indian, to borrow such 
an amount as may be necessary to consum- 
mate the purchase. 

Suggested amendment 3: Page 3, line 17, 
strike out the words “one year” and insert in 
lieu thereof the words “six months.” 

Suggested amendment 4: Page 3, line 18, 
strike out the word “enactment” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “approval.” 

Suggested amendment 5: Page 3, line 22, 
after the word “members” insert “other than 
those lands described in the court set-off 
order dated December 4, 1944.” 

Suggested amendment 6: Line 25, page 3, 
strike out the word “or”, and on page 4 strike 
out line 1, also line 2, including “(48 Stat. 
984).” 

Suggested amendment 7: Page 4, line 18, 
following the word “proper”, strike the bal- 
ance of the line; also lines 19, 20, and 21 down 
to and including the words “as amended”, 
and insert in lieu thereof the words Re- 
stricted Indian Lands.” 

Suggested amendment 8: Page 4, line 24, 
strike the words “under said Act” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “as defined by the 
act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602).” 

Suggested amendment 9: Page 5, lines 9 
and 10, strike the words “or to some other 
person or agency in trust for all such land- 
owners.” 

Suggested amendment 10: Page 5, at the 
end of line 11, insert the following: Pro- 
vided that all existing water and mineral 
rights shall be included in the valuation in 
such lands in any transfer of title.” 

Suggested amendment 11: Page 5, at the 
end of line 22, insert the following: Pro- 
vided further, That any such Indian or In- 
dians may appeal to the Superior Court of 
the State of California for such relief that 
the court may deem proper.” 

Suggested amendment 12: Page 6, line 16, 
after the word “secretary”, insert the fol- 
lowing or a Superior Court of the State of 
California.” 

Suggested amendment 13: Page 6, line 
18, strike out the word an“; also strike all 


of lines 19, 20, 21, 22 and 23 down to and 
including the words “his representative” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words “the Secre- 
tary of the Superior Court of the State of 
California.” 

Suggested amendment 14: Page 7, lines 3 
and 4, strike out “or under the Indian Re- 
organization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984) and insert a comma. 

Suggested amendment 15: Page 7, line 10, 
strike out the words “or to dispose“; also 
strike out all of lines 11 and 12; also line 13 
down to and including the word “owned”, 
and insert the words “restricted Indian.” 

Suggested amendment 16: Page 7, line 18, 
strike out everything beginning with the 
words “if the”; also strike out all of lines 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25. 

Suggested amendment 17: Page 8, strike 
all of lines 11, 12, 13 and 14 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to can- 
cel any indebtedness due the United States 
from any tribe or any individual Indian.” 

Many small amounts ranging from a 
few cents to a few dollars are on the books 
of the Office of Indian Affairs which should 
be forgiven in the interest of good will to 
the Indians and also in the interest of sav- 
ing the Government sums far in excess of 
the amount to be collected. Many of these 
alleged debts date as far back as 35 years. 

Suggested amendment 18: Page 8, lines 
17 and 18, strike the words “or under the 
Reorganization Act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984). 

Suggested amendment 19: Pages 8 and 9, 
strike out section 10 in its entirety and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
transmit to Congress within sixty days after 
the approval of this act, a full and com- 
plete report of funds used and the pur- 
poses accomplished to carry out the pro- 
vision of the Act of June 30, 1948 (62 Stat. 
1166), and the Act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 
189), including an alphabetical list of the 
Indians of California whose names appear 
on the approved revised roll, giving the 
name, address, and date of birth to each 
such enrollee, together with such other fac- 
tual information, if any, as the Secretary 
of the Interior may deem advisable as tend- 
ing to identify each enrollee; and 6,000 
copies of such report shall be printed as 
a Senate document.” 


Death of Justice Nathan D. Perlman, 
Former Member of Congress 


REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LOUIS B. HELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 1, 1952 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very grieved to learn of the death of 
Justice Nathan D. Perlman, of New York, 
who served as a Member of this House 
for three full terms from 1921 to 1927. 
Some of our colleagues who were here 
at that time will surely remember him 
for his gentlemanly attitude toward all 
people and his scholarly addresses. He 
was a Republican and represented the 
lower East Side district of New York, 
then known as the Fourteenth Congres- 
sional District, 

Though we were of different political 
affiliations, I had the greatest respect and 
admiration for Judge Perlman because 
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he was always so fair in his views and in 
his opinions. I had occasion to try 
many criminal cases before him and to 
observe how learned he was in the law 
and how fair he was in his judgment. 
It was always a great pleasure to appear 
before him. 

Judge Perlman was born in Poland and 
came to this country asa child. He was 
graduated from City College in New York 
and from NYU Law School. He served 
in the New York State Assembly, later 
in Congress, and in 1935 he was ap- 
pointed by the late Mayor Fiorello La- 
Guardia as a city magistrate. A year 
later he was named as Justice in the 
Court of Special Sessions, and served 
with great distinction until his death. 

Judge Perlman was only 64 years old. 
Until the very last he was active in many 
Jewish organizations, philanthropic in- 
stitutions, several bar associations and 
other groups. 

He was an outstanding public servant 
and a proud American, loved by all who 
knew him and admired for his sterling 
qualities as a man. My deepest sym- 
pathy goes forth to his widow and his 
son. May they be consoled by the 
thought that he leaves behind an honor- 
able name and that he will long be re- 
membered as a conscientious servant of 
the people. 


Parity Prices for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I wish to reiterate my interest 
in a Federal price support program at 
full parity for basic farm corps. Such 
a program is necessary to improve living 
conditions and increase production of 
America’s farms and ranches. 

Its principal purposes are, first, the 
maintenance of full parity prices for 
agriculture; second, the conservation 
and wise use of our soil and water; and, 
third, technical research and experi- 
mentation. 

These are things that the farmer on 
small independent farms cannot do for 
himself and to preserve the farms in 
their essential position in our free en- 
terprise system as a part of the tax base 
for all units of government, this program 
must be recognized as ? function of the 
Federal Government, 

However, before this program will 
ever be successful, we must be certain 
that administration costs are held to a 
minimum and that our farmers and 
ranchers do not become victims of gov- 
ernment handouts. Above all, we must 
be positive that agricultural America 
does not become regimented. 

In support of full parity prices on the 
open market a dual program of purchas- 
ing surplus agricultural products and 
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making full parity loans on stored prod- 
ucts must be adhered to by the Govern- 
ment. 

Soil conservation can be achieved 
through a constructive education pro- 
gram centered around local soil conser- 
vation districts organized under State 
law with adequate voluntary participa- 
tion on the part of the farmers. This, 
of course, is in its early stages and needs 
full cooperation. 

Production has also been increased 
through research and experimentation 
in all agricultural fields in recent years. 
Our agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations have developed new hybrid seed 
varieties and have improved livestock 
breeds to such an extent that produc- 
tion has been increased 40 percent dur- 
ing the past 12 years. 

Economic statistics carefully analyzed 
over a long period of time, both in de- 
pression and prosperity, will show the 
total national income to be constantly in 
the ratio of 7 to 1 with relation to farm 
income, Since this is true, the well- 
being of the entire national economy 
depends upon the success of the farm 
program. 


Another Move by Interior Department To 
Gain Control of Western Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
with its prolonged drive to gain absolute 
control of the economy of the West, the 
Department of Interior has made an- 
other significant move, which I believe 
should be called to the attention of the 
American people, and especially to the 
people of Wyoming. 

I am speaking of the announcement of 
Robert R. Rose, Jr., an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior, that he would run on the 
Democrat ticket for Congressman from 
Wyoming. Behind this move is a story 
of political machinations which illus- 
trates once more how the Interior De- 
partment, and its Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, are seeking to force enormously 
costly policies on the Nation's taxpayers, 
and to rule the lives of every western 
man, woman, and child under a socialis- 
tic dynasty. 

Only yesterday, the news wires carried 
a story quoting Under Secretary of Inte- 
rior Richard D. Searles to the effect that 
private industry is muscling in on the 
power business. He mentioned in partic- 
ular Hells Canyon and referred to pri- 
vate industry’s opposition to this prov- 
ince of Oscar Chapman’s kingdom. This 
statement of Under Secretary Searles is 
a grim warning that private enterprise 
is out the window and that the Federal 
Government claims preeminence in the 
power business. It is a far cry from the 
United States historic position that pri- 
vate business should not be faced with 
competition from the Government. 


And Robert R. Rose, Jr., is part and 
parcel of the governmental division 
which takes this view. 

The Casper, Wyoming Tribune- 
Herald—published in the Wyoming city 
of which Rose was mayor before assum- 
ing his Interior Department position— 
puts it this way in an editorial headed 
“Mistaking Wyoming’s crying need”: 

Jumping into the race for the Democratic 
nomination for Congressman, former Mayor 
Robert R. Rose, Jr., declared “there is a 
crying need in Wyoming for a Representa- 
tive in the lower House who will forcefully 
and aggressively dedicate himself to servic- 
ing the requests that come from our people 
to Washington.” The reason for this, he 
explained, is that the Government has be- 
come large and the people of Wyoming, a 
public land State, find themselves doing 
more and more business with Federal agen- 
cies and bureaus. 

We readily agree with the statement of 
fact but question the conclusions Mr. Rose 
draws from it. The crying need in Wyo- 
ming is for a Representative who will devote 
himself to eliminating the necessity for do- 
ing more and more business with Federal 
agencies and bureaus rather than act as a 
mere go-between. 

It is the infringement of Government 
upon the lives of the people that consti- 
tutes the problem, and not how to adjust it, 
Wyoming people, through their organized 
economic groups, have tried hard to point 
up this fact. Only a few days ago livestock 
growers were protesting subsidies paid to 
them and the accompanying controls that 
ultimately lead to complete regimentation. 
Wool growers and Farm Bureau members 
are in accord. 

Big Government carries the threat of 
strangulation. As it grows bigger the area 
left to the individual citizen grows smaller. 
The real need is to reduce Government in 
size, and to destrict it in function, to make 
it manageable and effective as an instru- 
mentality through which the people regulate 
their own affairs. 


There, Mr. Speaker, is an important 
factor in American life today, affecting 
the lives of every man, woman and 
child in the Nation. It concerns basic 
relationships of the people with their 
Government—as matters stand now, the 
relationship of the people to an ever- 
swelling Government, getting so big as 
to alter its whole form and function. 

And I repeat, Robert R. Rose, Jr., is 
part and parcel of this ever-swelling 
Government. 

Candidate Rose has been groomed for 
the role of a stooge for this plan for 
bigger and bigger, ever-more-powerful 
Government. He has long been a Wyo- 
ming mouthpiece for the Interior De- 
partment, and especially for a Member 
of the other body of the Congress. 

Seeking candidates who would sup- 
port their policies, the Secretary of In- 
terior and the Member of the other body 
settled on Rose. Rose then was mayor 
of Casper, Wyo., and in such office was 
not in a good position to receive the 
desired publicity. Therefore, a deal was 
consummated which would bring Rose 
into the political limelight. 

Sponsored by the Member of the other 
body, Rose was appointed as an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Interior by Secretary 
Chapman. His job was to be supervision 
of the Department’s mineral resources 
division, a field important in the na- 
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tional defense program. In this posi- 
tion, Rose was able to make himself bet- 
ter known to the public at home, and to 
support the legislative activities of his 
sponsor and the detrimental program 
of the Interior Department. Upon oc- 
casion, Rose even has gone outside his 
specified division concerning mineral re- 
sources, when so doing appeared to be 
of political advantage to himself, his 
sponsor, and/or the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

In short, the appointment of Rose as 
an assistant Secretary of Interior was 
done for the express purpose of putting 
him in a more advantageous position to 
run for Congress, 

The plans of both the Interior De- 
part and Rose’s sponsor have been 
thwarted in several important instances 
by action in the lower House, and par- 
ticularly in the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A case in point is the now-famous 
Santa Margarita battle which involves 
the issue of paramount rights—virtual- 
ly the same issue which Under Secretary 
Searles pointed up in his Wednesday 
statement. The House has approved 
the fight which the Santa Margarita 
people have conducted to preserve their 
individual rights under law, but the 
measure which would accomplish this is 
being blocked in the other body of Con- 
gress by Rose’s sponsor. 

It is the power of paramount rights, 
which would deprive Americans of their 
individual freedom, that is sought by the 
Interior Department and the Reclama- 
tion Bureau. The people of Wyoming 
would be greatly injured, as would the 
people of every other State, should this 
struggle be lost to the supporters of sov- 
ereign power vested in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and its bureaus and agencies. 

Another case in point is the tidelands 
issue, in which the Democrat adminis- 
tration is seeking to deprive States of 
their just and time-honored rights. 

Still another case in point is the pro- 
posed multi-million dollar Central Ari- 
zona project, which would saddle the 
Nation’s taxpayers with an enormous 
additional burden, only to benefit a very 
few private landholders and give the Rec- 
lamation Bureau the greater economic 
power it seeks. 

Where would Rose stand on these is- 
sues? 

It is logical to believe that he would 
be loyal to his boss, the Secretary of In- 
terior, and to his sponsor, the Member 
of the other congressional body. 

It is logical to believe that, if elected 
to Congress, Rose would help to carry 
out their policies, to the detriment of 
the people of his own State and of the 
Nation, 

He was groomed and trained to do this, 
He was brought into the political pic- 
ture as their stooge. 

He states he will campaign under a 
leave of absence from his Interior De- 
partment post. Therefore, it becomes 
obvious that he will be campaigning for 
Congress with the endorsement, support, 
and permission of the Secretary of In- 
terior. This obvious fact will remain 
true, even if Rose should later choose to 
resign. It already is acknowledged that 
Rose is the candidate of the Interior De- 
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partment, and cannot be denied whether 
or not he remains officially identified 
with the bureaus and all they stand for. 


Recommendations of the Indians 
of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, 
supplemental to the statement of certain 
Indians of California asking for amend- 
ments to proposed legislation in S. 3005, 
under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp further re- 
quests for amendments to this bill and 
certain observations on the part of the 
duly authorized spokesmen for certain 
of the California tribcs: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE INDIANS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


As delegates and representatives of en- 
rolled Indians of California, we wish to clear- 
Iy record ourselves, the Indians we repre- 
sent, and all enrolled Indians of California, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief to 
be in favor of a second per capita payment 
as soon as Congress and the Indians have 
been advised officially by the Secretary of 
the Interior fully and completely as to the 
pertinent facts relating to the revised roll 
of the Indians of California. The authority 
contained in the printed section 10 of the 
bill is far from being appropriate. It would 
give the Secretary of the Interior blanket 
authority in his “discretion” to make or 
withhold per capita payment to enrolled In- 
dians from funds in the Treasury of the 
United States to their credit after the com- 
pletion of per capita payments authorized 
by the act approved May 24, 1950. This 
would apply to the balance whatever it may 
be after said payments are completed. 

Section 10 in its printed form would also 
give the Secretary blanket authority in his 
“discretion” to make per capita payments 
from funds hereafter deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the enrolled In- 
dians of California. It should be noted that 
congressional authority to the Secretary is 
usually delegated to agents of the Indian 
Bureau. Such authority is seldom employed 
on the level of the Secretary or one of his 
assistants. An example of this (which may 
or may not be what Congress intended) is 
in the case of the revision of the roll of the 
Indians of California. 

The act for that purpose authorizes the 
Secretary to receive applications for enroll- 
ment from Indians for a period of 1 year— 
May 24, 1950, to May 23, 1951. The act goes 
on to say: “After the expiration of the period 
allowed by thils section for filing application, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall have 6 
months to approve and promulgate the re- 
vised roll of the Indians of California pro- 
vided for in this section.” 

The news released by the enrolling agent 
dated November 26, 1951, states as follows: 

“On November 24, 1951, there were added 
to the California Indian roll a total of 12,687 
people whose applications were approved by 
James B. Ring, area director, Sacramento 
area office, box 749, Sacramento, Calif., by 
authority delegated to him November 21 by 
Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman. 
Of this total, 326 are names of individuals 
whose applications were rejected from the 


1933 roll because they were nonresidents of 
California in 1928; 9,895 are persons eligible 
under the enrollment act passed in 1948, and 
2,466 are those enrolled pursuant to the 1950 
act. This is a partial list of applicants who 
will be enrolled, but only those applications 
which were reviewed before the November 24 
dead line could be approved; the remaining 
applications will be approved when addi- 
tional legislation permitting that step is 
passed by Congress. 

“Forms will be sent out to each of the new 
enrollees to be filled out and returned to 
the area director in order for them to receive 
their $150 payment.” 

The original enrollment consisted of 23,- 
571. The May 24, 1950, act explicitly pro- 
vided that enrollees not living on May 24, 
1950, be removed from the original roll. 
The news release, nor any other official docu- 
ment known to us, reveals how many en- 
rollees were removed because of death, 
Without knowledge of how many were re- 
moved and how many remained, it is not 
possible to know the total enrollees on the 
revised roll. 

By that act the final approval of the re- 
vised roll was fixed as of November 23, 1951. 

That means that the Indians did not have 
the benefit of the Secretary or an Assistant 
on his level to approve the revised bill. It 
means that the person to whom authority 
had been given or delegated to receive and 
compile applications for enrollment purposes 
was also delegated to approve his own work- 
manship. 

Our further objection to section 10 is 
found in the last sentence thereof, which 
reads as follows: 

“Funds credited to the account estab- 
lished for the Indians of California may be 
used by the Secretary for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expenses incident to carrying out 
the provisions of this section.” 

It should be noted that there is no limit 
placed on trust funds belonging to the In- 
dians of California that the Secretary or 
agents of the Indian Bureau may use to 
defray the expenses of carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 10. 

Furthermore, it is not now known what 
amount will be left in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Indians of California nor how 
much it will cost the Indians to have such 
amount distributed on a per capita basis. 
Nor is it, nor can it be known, what amount 
may be hereafter deposited in the Treasury 
to the credit of the enrolled Indians of 
California, 

On May 6, 1952, the Court of Claims de- 
cided on an appeal from the decision of the 
Indian Claims Commission to the effect that 
the Indians of California are an identifiable 
group of Indians of America and as such have 
the right under the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act approved August 13, 1946, to main- 
tain suit against the United States for lands 
wrongfully taken from said Indians. On page 
11 of the court's decision it said: 

“It may be that if an award should be 
made upon final hearing by the Indian 
Claims Commission and reported to Congress 
pursuant to sections 21 and 22 of the act, 
Congress may wish to legislate further con- 
cerning the payment and distribution of the 
award, but this should have no bearing upon 
the question of jurisdiction to hear and 
determine the claims presented to the 
Commission.” 

Sections 21 and 22 of the Indian Claims 
Commission Act provide: 

“Sec. 21. In each claim, after the pro- 
ceedings have been finally concluded, the 
Commission shall promptly submit its re- 
port to Congress. 

“The report to Congress shall contain (1) 
the final determination of the Commission; 
(2) a transcript of the proceedings or judg- 
ment upon review, if any, with the instruc- 
tions of the Court of Claims; and (3) a state- 
ment of how each Commissioner voted upon 
the final determination of the claim. 
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“Sec. 22. (a) When the report of the Com- 
mission determining any claimant to be en- 
titled to recover has been filed with Congress, 
such report shall have the effect of a final 
judgment of the Court of Claims, and there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to pay the final deter- 
mination of the Commission. 

“The payment of any claim, after its de- 
termination in accordance with this act, 
shall be a full discharge of the United States 
of all claims and demands touching any of 
the matters involved in the controversy. 

“(b) A final determination against a claim- 
ant made and reported in accordance with 
this act shall forever bar any further claim 
or demand against the United States arising 
out of the matter involved in the contro- 
versy.“ 

From the foregoing, it is anticipated that 
“hereafter” the Indian Claims Commission 
will find an additional sum in favor of the 
Indians of California. It would be prema- 
ture, at this time, to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to distribute the amount an- 
ticipated in the form of a judgment by the 
Indian Claims Commission. 

As further justification for striking sec- 
tion 10 in its entirety, we quote from several 
petitions from different Indian communities 
which are signed by 756 Indians. Excerpt 
therefrom reads as follows: 

“While we are opposed to certain other pro- 
visions included in the proposed legislation, 
we call your attention especially to section 
10, which provides: ‘All funds heretofore or 
hereafter credited to the account established 
for the Indiana of California * * * shall 
be distributed by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior’ Which means, to our understanding, 
that—(1) besides the authority already given 
the Secretary of the Interior to distribute a 
per capita payment of $150 to each enrolled 
Indian of California, by the act of May 24, 
1950; (2) he would also be authorized to have 
full control of any balance remaining in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia, after each enrollee had been paid his 
per capita; (3) it would also give the Secre- 
tary full control of any amount which the 
Indian Claims Commission ‘hereafter’ may 
find due the Indians; (4) it would also give 
the Secretary full control over all interest 
that any amount held in the Treasury to the 
credit of the Indians of California shall earn; 
(5) the Secretary would be authorized to 
defer, in his discretion, any subsequent per 
capita payment; (6) there is no limit as to 
the amount which could be used, in defray- 
ing expenses, from funds now in the Trea- 
sury to the credit of the Indians of Califor- 
nia; (7) there is no limitation as to the 
amount which could be used from funds 
“hereafter” found due the Indians of Califor- 
nia; by the Indian Claims Commission and 
the Federal Courts.” 

Excerpt from letter of Indians of Placer 
County, Calif., reads as follows: 

“Our group received a copy of Senate bill 
3005, a bill to facilitate the termination of 
Federal supervision over Indian affairs in 
California. We carefully considered the bill 
yesterday and the Auburn Band of Indians 
heartily disapprove of section 10, We feel 
that if necessary, special legislation could 
take care of any set amount needed when 
and if necessary later, when we know defl- 
nitely how many enrolled Indians there are 
in California and balance remaining in the 
Treasury to the credit of the Indians of 
California. 

“Say to the delegates that we are definitely 
against this section 10 of the proposed bill 
S. 3005.” 

Suggested amendment 20: Page 11, at the 
end of line 12, insert the following: “Provided 
such methods shall be approved by the ma- 
jority of the Indians concerned at a reg- 
ularly called meeting and that notices of 
such meeting shall be conspicuously posted 
20 days in advance thereof.” 
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Suggested amendment: Page 11, strike all 
of section 15. 

The purpose of this amendment is to treat 
equally all tribes and bands of Indians of 
California. This would permit Indians or- 
ganized under the act of June 18, 1934, to es- 
tablish themselves as a corporation or or- 
ganization, organized under the law of a 
State or the District of Columbia. 

Many Indians now under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act have requested and are now request- 
ing the repeal of that act and their emanci- 
pation therefrom. 

Suggested amendment 22: To further pro- 
tect the rights of the Indians of California, 
we strongly recommend a new section to be 
known as section 15, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. Nothing in this act shall affect 
any claim heretofore filed in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of August 13, 1946 
(60 Stat. 1049), any right, privilege, or im- 
munity of any tribe, band, or other identifi- 
able group or individual Indian within the 
State of California afforded under Federal 
treaty or agreement with respect to hunting, 
trapping, or fishing or the control, licensing, 
or regulation thereof, 

As one justification for this proposed new 
section, it should be noted that the same 
language is in S. 3004 for the Indians of 
Oregon and that it has been approved by 
the Department of the Interior, 

Suggested amendment 23: We further 
propose a new section to be known as sec- 
tion 16, to read: 

“Sec. 16. The Secretary of the Interior is 
hereby directed to report to Congress within 
1 year after the date of the approval of 
this act what has been accomplished in car- 
rying out its provisions and as to what re- 
mains to be done.” 

Mr. Leonard M. Hill, director of Indian 
affairs of California, under date of Febru- 
ary 7, 1952, said that there were at present 
more than 100 employees in the California 
Indian Service. He also said recently that 
in his opinion that from 5 to 10 years would 
be required to conclude the Bureau's work 
in California. 

In addition to the foregoing recommenda- 
tions, we recommend that your committee 
or a subcommittee thereof hold hearings 
at several central places in California to as- 
certain for the Congress the nature and 
scope of the work involved in the emanci- 
pation of the Indians of California. Some 
of the most strategic locations in California 
would be Sacramento, the main office of the 
State director of Indian affairs, Redding, 
Eureka, San Francisco, Bishop, Riverside, 
and Palm Springs. 

Each of these places has Indian problems 
that are unique in their need for a proper 
solution to vexing problems, 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELLEN Norris, 
ROBERT CROMWELL, 
Linwoop Warp, 
Delegates representing Indians of 
California. 
F. G. COLLETT, 
Executive Representative, Indians of 
California, Inc. 


The Hiss-Chambers Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. VAIL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
finished reading the widely publicized 
book entitled “I Was the Witness” by 


Whittaker Chambers. It held a more 
than ordinary interest for me since I 
was a member of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities of the Eightieth 
Congress that developed the evidence 
and issued the finding in the now fa- 
mous Hiss-Chambers case—the finding 
that was labeled a “red herring” by Pres- 
ident Truman. 

In those days the committee was un- 
mercifully castigated by the leftist and 
antagonistic press, but, as the record 
shows, unassailable evidence was being 
patiently, painstakingly, and consist- 
ently accumulated in the course of in- 
vestigation and hearings, by the com- 
mittee and its staff. 

The committee began and ended its 
preliminary hearings in August during 
the second session, reached its conclu- 
sions and subscribed unanimously to the 
interim report, dated August 28, impli- 
cating Hiss. The report was couched 
in language befitting the extent of evi- 
dence in the hands of the committee at 
the time of issuance, but it clearly re- 
flects the reaction of all committee 
members. 

This easily determined fact has been 
ignored by the self-same leftist and an- 
tagonistic press which bitterly attacked 
the co.nmittee during its deliberations, 
but which boarded the band wagon after 
the conviction of Alger Hiss and then 
took a new tack, announcing that most 
members of the committee had, during 
the investigation, expressed a desire to 
drop the case. 

That statement is repeated by Cham- 
bers in his book I Was the Witness, and 
I cannot permit this session to end with- 
out branding it, for the record, at the 
very least, erroneous. It depreciates the 
service of committee members who la- 
bored patiently and successfully to prove 
the past relationship of Hiss and Cham- 
bers. I never heard any committee 
member, in open hearing; executive ses- 
sion, or privately, express a doubt of the 
guilt of Alger Hiss or a desire to drop 
the investigation, nor did anyone else. 

Every member of the committee who 
sat through the hearings was convinced 
of Hiss’ duplicity. No other conclusion 
could be reached in the face of his 
evasions and fabrications and the mount- 
ing evidence. The entire committee was 
agreed on the content of the committee 
interim report and any contention to the 
contrary is incorrect. 

It must be remembered that the com- 
mittee entered the investigation with- 
out a shred of material evidence. Its 
case was built up point by point through 
testimony, adroit questioning and per- 
sistent research until irrefutable evi- 
dence was amassed justifying the com- 
mittee report. 

It must also be remembered that Whit- 
taker Chambers sat stolidly through the 
proceedings, with full knowledge of the 
existence of the microfilm, later located 
in the pumpkin patch, and the documents 
in the chimney that would have clinched 
the committee case, but remained mute. 

It was only after Hiss had filed suit 
for libel in the Baltimore court that 
Chambers’ memory was stimulated. It 
was only after it had penetrated his con- 
sciousness that his own personal in- 
terests were in jeopardy that he “re- 
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membered” the vital microfilm. It was 
then, and only then, that he informed the 
committee staff of the existence of that 
conclusive evidence. 

Does that delay indicate a newly in- 
stilled unrestrained patriotic motivation? 
Does it establish his claimed moral re- 
generation? Does it indicate full and 
complete revulsion against his com- 
munistic philosophies? Judgment is dif- 
ficult, since on the other hand, Chambers 
did voluntarily contact Berle, at risk to 
himself of prosecution. He did, in his 
testimony before the committee, involve 
Alger Hiss in espionage activity and as 
a fellow member of the Communist 
Party, when he could easily have refused 
to testify on the grounds cf self-incrimi- 
nation. His cooperation lad the founda- 
tion for the now celebrated Hiss case 
but left inexplicable gaps. 

When he approached Adolph Berle in 
1939, what was really in his mind? He 
told an unsupported story, involving Hiss, 
but as he now says, he did not supply 
substantiating evidence because of his 
professed affection for the arch traitor, 
Hiss, and his consequent unwillingness 
to cause him harm, an attitude that to 
say the least, was paradoxical. 

Had he presented the evidence in his 
possession, Alger Hiss certainly would 
not have been a participant in the Yalta 
Conference, where it is conceded he 
wielded a marked influence. 

Recently, listening to Chambers coun- 
seling American youth on Theodore 
Granik’s Forum of the Air I was 
struck by the irony of the situation. 
Here was Chambers, the self-confessed 
ex-Communist, wealthy from the sale of 
his literary works based on his career 
as a member of the Communist Party, 
accepting the homage of the literati and 
the plaudits of the public, offering advice 
on a national television program to 
young America, while his nemesis, Par- 
nell Thomas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, with- 
out whose authority Hiss would never 
have been brought to justice, languished 
in semiexile. 

Compare his offense, in its potential 
danger to the Nation to the espionage 
and Communist Party activities of Whit- 
taker Chambers. My association with 
Parnell Thomas was confined to com- 
mittee activities, but as a result of that 
association and my consequent knowl- 
edge of his service to his country it is my 
ineradicable belief that the Nation is in 
his debt. I am convinced that my con- 
viction is shared by all who were aware 
of his fearless approach to controversial 
subjects and his dynamic direction of 
committee procedures that resulted dis- 
astrously for enemies of our Govern- 
ment, 

It so happens that I am the only 
Republican majority member of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
of the Eightieth Congress now serving 
in the House. It therefore devolves up- 
on me, in my opinion, to present this 
true version of the attitude of committee 
members with respect to the Hiss-Cham- 
bers case and lay at rest any doubt that 
may have risen in the public mind by 
erroneous press statements and by Mr, 
Chambers’ book I Was the Witness. 
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One has only to read the committee 
interim report contained in volume 1— 
Hearings and Reports of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities for 1948, to 
which each and every Member subscribed 
and which was drafted shortly after 
committee hearings in August 1948, long 
before the New York trial, to disprove 
the allegations of the detractors of the 
committee. 

It was an honor and a privilege to 
have served with such able and sincere 
colleagues as Thomas, Mundt, McDowell 
and Nixon on the Republican side and 
Wood, Peterson, Rankin and Hébert on 
the Democratic side, as well as with the 
brilliant committee staff composed of 
Stripling, Russell, Appell and Wheeler. 
Altogether, it was a great team and its 
accomplishments must not be tarnished 
by the sly implications of expert“ com- 
mentators, few of whom had first-hand 
acquaintance with the Hiss-Chambers 
case. 


Presentation of Distinguished Citizenship 


Award to Congressman Robert L. 
Doughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the Record the 
proceedings and transcript of the broad - 
cast over WSOC and WSOC-FM of the 
presentation of the distinguished citi- 
zenship award to Congressman RoBERT 
L. Dovcuton at the annual North Caro- 
lina district convention of the Civitan 
International. This presentation was 
made at the final banquet of the con- 
vention in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C., in May of 
1952, and the proceedings were as 
follows: 


Judge WLAN Bossirr (master of cere- 
monies, of Charlotte, N. C.). The high light 
of this annual convention of the North Caro- 
lina district of Civitan International is the 
report of the committee on our distinguished 
citizenship award, and this report will be 
made at this time by the Reverend I. Howard 
Chadwick. 

Rev. Howarp CHapwick, of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (chairman, distinguished 
citizenship award committee). Mr. Toast- 
master, Mr. Chairman, fellow Civitans, and 
ladies and gentlemen, the distinguished 
citizenship award this year, as decided by a 
panel of impartial judges, goes to the candi- 
date submitted by the Salisbury Club, the 
Honorable Rosert Lee Farmer Bos” 
DovucHron. The chairman of the commit- 
tee submitting the biographical sketch of 
Congressman DouGHTon was headed by Mr. 
George Uzelle and we would like to pay spe- 
cial tribute to him at this time. Here is the 
sketch submitted: The Salisbury Civitan 
Club has selected as its candidate for the 
Civitan distinguished citizen’s award Hon. 
ROBERT Lee DouGHTON. Mr. DovucHTon 
was born at Laurel Springs, on November 17, 
1863, and was educated in the public schools 
of Alleghany County. He was a member of 


the State board of agriculture in 1903; 
served in the State senate in 1908; and as a 
director of the State prison from 1909 to 
1911. Now, at the age of 88, he is serving his 
forty-second year as a Member of the United 
States Congress from the Ninth Congres- 
sional District of North Carolina. He is 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and has served in this capacity 
longer than any man in the history of our 
Nation. Under the advice of his physician, 
and against the overwhelming desire of the 
people of his district, he is retiring to pri- 
vate life at the end of this term. Because 
of his unswerving loyalty to his country, 
his great love for his State, his integrity 
and ability, Mr. DoucHron has wielded a 
greater influence for good government and 
respect for the law than possibly any other 
man in this State during his generation. 
He is considered by many as North Caro- 
lina’s Congressman-at-Large, and his ad- 
vice and influence has been sought and 
obtained by his colleagues and the citi- 
zens of this State, regardless of party affili- 
ation. He has exemplified good government 
at its best and, by his unselfish and faith- 
ful service, has set a goal to which all citi- 
zens can point with pride and hold up as 
worthy of the aspiration of every citizen 
who may seek to serve in any capacity. His 
many progressive acts for the benefit of the 
people of this State are too numerous to 
enumerate. Suffice it to say that legislations 
sponsored by him and his successful efforts 
in obtaining good roads, parks, hospitals, 
and other projects are today benefitting the 
people of this State, and will continue to 
benefit them throughout the years, All in 
all, he has exemplified good citizenship in 
both private and public life, and has con- 
tributed much to give hope and confidence 
to the citizens of a great nation. While 
time and our own limitations will not per- 
mit us to present properly his many contri- 
butions to good citizenship, we proudly 
nominate Mr. DouGHTon as North Carolina's 
most distinguished citizen. Before contin- 
uing, I would like to call on Governor Lu- 
ther Medlin at this time for a special an- 
nouncement. 

LUTHER MEDLIN (district governor, Greens- 
boro, N. C., Civitan International in North 
Carolina). Mr, Toastmaster, Chairman How- 
ard, ladies and gentlemen, distinguished 
guests, at the request of the board of direc- 
tors of the Salisbury Civitan Club, I am add- 
ing for them a further honor to our distin- 
guished citizen for tonight—an honor that 
will, I think, enhance even more the value 
of this distinguished citizenship citation. It 
is my pleasure and privilege, at this time, on 
behalf of the Civitans of the Salisbury Club 
to bestow upon Congressman R. L. DoucH- 
TON an honorary membership in the Salis- 
bury Civitan Club, [Applause.] 

Reverend CuHapwick. And now, Congress- 
man DovucurTon, will you come up please, sir. 
It is with extreme personal pleasure that I 
present to the Honorable ROBERT LEE DOUGH- 
TON this medal as our distinguished citizen- 
ship citation and award for 1951-52. 

Congressman DovucHron. Mr. Chadwick, 
Governors, Civitan Clubs, members of the 
Civitan Clubs of North Carolina, distin- 
guished guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
with deepest emotions of pride and humility, 
but with extreme thankfulness that I accept 
this expression of your confidence, this 
award and beautiful trophy of outstanding 
citizenship.. No words at my command will 


’ adequately express my deep and sincere and 


profound appreciation of this expression of 
your confidence, your esteem—this great 
consideration. It is always a pleasure 
for me to be in Charlotte for many reasons. 
One reason is that it is the home of my long- 
time friend and ex-governor, United States 
Senator, a Representative in Congress, an 
outstanding citizen, a great statesman, a 
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great American, Cameron Morrison. It is 
also a pleasure to be in the home city of my 
friend and colleague and the faithful and 
diligent Representative, able Representative 
in Congress from this district, HAMILTON 
Jones. Now there are numerous civic or- 
ganizations dedicated to good citizenship; 
none so far as I know have so meaningfully 
defined the term good citizenship. The 
Civitan creed, in beautiful prose, lays down 
a challenge, a challenge of devotion, convic- 
tion, dedication, and action; and these three 
to me are inseparable in defining good citi- 
zenship. It has been well and truly said 
that a good Christian makes a good citizen, 
and this truth you have recognized by choos- 
ing the golden rule as your creed: “As you 
would that men do unto you, do ye even so 
unto them.” There is a striking comparison 
between Christianity and good citizenship, if 
the two are not analogous. The satisfaction 
that comes from good citizenship derives 
from being a good citizen, and the joy of 
Christianity comes from being a good Chris- 
tian. Your creed stresses obedience to law, 
and whether it be laid down by constitu- 
tional convention, by legislative assembly, 
by the decision of courts, or by the higher 
authority of divine edict, there has never 
been a time, in my judgment, in the history 
of our country when the standard of citizen- 
ship was in greater need of elevation, and it 
is my hope and my sincere prayer that the 
creed of the Civitans may take a firmer hold 
and have a deeper root in the lives and hearts 
of all of our people. There has never been 
a time, in my judgment, when the obedience 
and respect for law are more important than 
at present, in this day of tragedies and trib- 
ulations, frustrations, and disturbances. 
There are many national and international 
problems—there is, I say, in my judgment, 
the need of elevation of standards of citizen- 
ship has never been more important than 
today. Now, my friends, Civitans, as I un- 
derstand, the Civitan Club of Salisbury, 
where I am best known—and for that reason 
I am surprised at their decision in this 
matter—in nominating me for this great 
honor and the State Civitans selected me. 
And with all my heart, and with all my mind, 
and out of the bottom of my heart and from 
the fullness of my heart, I thank you for this 
expression of your confidence, of your esteem, 
and your good will. 


International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of June 14, 1952. 

The editorial deals with the vitally 
important role the International Labor 
Organization is playing in the economic 
and social problems of the world. It is 
timely because there is a tendency 
among some business leaders to over- 
look the influence of this great organi- 
zation, which includes representatives 
from 64 nations of the world, in coun- 
tering the threat of Soviet imperialistic 
expansion. 

The aim of the ILO is to improve the 
condition of the workers and farmers, 
raise living standards, strengthen demo- 
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cratic processes and thus build a barrier 
against communism. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ILO Looxs AHEAD 

In these days when stress is necessarily 
placed on rearming the western nations to 
counter the threat of Soviet imperialist ex- 
pansion thought must also be taken for the 
difficult days that lie beyond rearmament— 
assuming attainment of a more viable peace. 
Such a world, in which less of our resources 
will go for armaments, will bring with it the 
same problems as have usually accompanied 
the end of a similar period or of a war. 
These problems include the danger of un- 
employment, the need for expanding eco- 
nomic development, and for raising living 
standards. 


It is encouraging to note that these major 
social tasks that lie ahead are being explored 
at the International Labor Organization's 
annual conference in Geneva. Director Gen- 
eral David A. Morse, in his annual report, 
calls the delegates’ attention to the dangers 
that we may encounter. However, even be- 
fore that point is reached he warns that 
“the difficulty of meeting all current de- 
mands on scarce resources makes it only too 
possible that nations, preoccupied either with 
external threats to their security or with 
ambitious plans for agricultural and indus- 
trial development, may neglect the need to 
Maintain social progress.” 

‘Within its modest budget the ILO is doing 
its share to develop social programs that 
will help solve some of our major problems, 
It has responded to its ities by ex- 
panding its share of the technical assistance 
program of the United Nations with a view 
to rapid improvement in production and liv- 
ing standards in the underdeveloped coun- 
fries. In this area the ILO's chief efforts 
have been associated with the training of 
needed skills, the organization of employ- 
ment services, the development of industrial 
safety and health plans, the development of 
legislation on minimum wages and other 
labor standards. The present and future 
usefulness of the ILO in helping formulate 
and activate such programs calls for its 
unstinted support by all thinking people, 
whether from the ranks or from more lofty 
places in government, labor, and industry. 


Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 

Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
should like to submit a statement con- 
cerning the activities of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works during the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Our committee has jurisdiction of 
legislation dealing with the improvement 
of rivers, and harbors, and waterways 
for navigation, fiood control, other water 
ures and related purposes, and shore pro- 
tection. It drafts the laws for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the navigable 
waters of the United States. 

The Committee on Public Works 
handles legislation relating to the pur- 
chase of sites and construction of post 


offices, customhouses, Federal court- 
houses, and federally owned buildings 
generally which provide housing accom- 
modations for Government activities. 
The committee has jurisdiction in the 


matter of oil and other pollution of 


navigable waters. 

All bills relating to the construction or 
maintenance of roads and post roads 
must be referred to our committee for 
consideration. 

The committee has made a splendid 
record in the Eighty-second Congress. 

We have handled hundreds of survey 
reports on navigation and flood control. 
‘These surveys involve a study and review 


stances field trips to ‘the sites of the 
projects. 

More than 300 bills were referred to 
this committee for consideration, Hear- 
ines were held on many of them. Forty- 
six of these were reported to the House, 
most of which have now become law. 

In addition to hearings on individual 
projects and proposals, extensive public 
hearings were held on the St. Lawrence 
seaway; Kansas and Missouri floods; 
dispersal of Federal agencies: Federal- 
aid highways; water pollution; and 
policies and procedures with respect to 
authorizations for civil-works projects. 

Passage of the 1952 Federal-Aid High- 
way Act assures an adequate highway 
transportation system—vital to the 
Nation’s economy. 

Extension of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act will enable the Public Health 
Service to continue the work of develop- 
ing comprehensive water pollution con- 
trol programs in cooperation with the 
States and municipalities. 

Emergency flood control measures and 
suppiemental authorizations for access 
roads and repairs of highways and 
bridges damaged by floods can be listed 
among the important achievements of 
this committee for the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

The committee appointed a special 
subcommittee to investigate and study 
policies, practices and procedures relat- 
ing to the Nation’s civil-works program. 
Special funds were appropriated for this 
purpose. An investigative staff was as- 
signed to this work and extensive hear- 
ings and field investigations have been 
conducted. Transcripts of the hearings 
heid by this subcommittee are being 
published in three volumes. Findings 
and conclusions will be published in a 
series of reports on specific subjects 
covered by the study. This committee 
is making a sincere effort to prescribe a 
well-regulated procedure for the initia- 
tion and authorization of civil-works 
projects which will bring about econo- 
mies in their maintenance and operation 
without detracting from the efficient 
functioning of such projects. 

In the accomplishments listed herein 
I have had the active cooperation and 
valuable aid of all the committee mem- 
bers. As chairman of the committee I 
am very grateful to each of them for their 
courtesy, hard work, and general effi- 
ciency. I pay special tribute to Con- 
gressmen Henry D. LARCADE, Jr., CLIFFORD 
Davis, JAMES W. TRIMBLE, GEORGE H. 
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FALLON and Rozerr E. Jones, Jr., who 
have served as chairmen of the subcom- 
mitees during the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. My special thanks goes to Con- 
gressman GEORGE A. DONDERO, ranking 
minority member of the committee, and 
former chairman, who has cooperated 
with me in every way to perfect the 
„C 


8 Congress itself is nothing more 
than the people who comprise its mem- 
bership and the care with which these 
Members do their work is reflected in 
the legislative accomplishments of the 
committees. 

Mr. Speaker, far too little credit is 
given to the clerks, typists, stenographers, 
secretaries, and professional staff mem- 
bers who assist in carrying out the Na- 
tion’s legislative _responsibilities. The 
work of preparing and considering legis- 
lation in the individual committees is 
greatly simplified and facilitated by the 
personnel who make up the technical 
staffs. The Committee on Public Works 
has an extremely capable and experi- 
enced staff to assemble the facts and pre- 
pare the technical analyses needed to 
aid the members in considering and act- 
ing upon the various legislative proposals. 
Out of long experience with, and clear 
understanding of, the functions of the 
committee, the staff provides the mecha- 
nism with which we operate. I take this 
opportunity to commend them publicly 
for their fine work, I know that all of 
the members of the Committee join with 
me in this acknowledgement. 


Dr. Abraham Rosenbach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I ask 

unan ae consent to have printed in 

of the Recor an editorial 

—— Dr. Abraham Rosebach,” pub- 

lished in the Wilmington Morning News 
of July 4, 1952. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 


Dr. Abraham Rosenbach, dead in Ph.la- 
delphia at 75, was the leader in the field of 
rare book and manuscript collecting. His 
collection was never a hoard. He sold as well 
as bought such fabulous items as Gutenberg 
Bibles, first folios of Shakespeare, and Lewis 
Carroll’s original manuscript of Alice in 
Wonderland. There have been Englishmen 
who sourly called him the Napoleon of 
Books in their misery at seeing him swoop 
down on Ubraries of great British rarities 
and carry them off to the United States. 

But he kept his collection stirred up by his 
ceaseless adding and subtracting. So it is 
that the present value of the Rosenbach 
collection is figured at about $5,000,000, in 
contrast to the valuation of $25,000,000 put 
on it in 1932, a very bad depression year. 
Estimates of the sum he spent on books dur- 
ing his 40 active years vary from $60,000,000 
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to $80,000,000. Millions of tat went for col- 
lections he gave to public libraries. His in- 
terest in Alice in Wonderland harked back to 
the children’s books an uncle began gather- 
ing in 1840. When turned over in 1948 to 
the Philadelphia Free Library, Dr. Rosen- 
bach's collection of children’s books was the 
most complete in history. 

“Rosy,” as he was known to his fellows, 
was a bibliophile as well as a super broker 
of the book world. He loved books for their 
merit and significance though never setting 
himself up as a scholar. For his gifts alone 
he ranks with the men who established the 
Folger, the Huntington, and the Morgan 
Libraries. As Harland A. Carpenter, of the 
Wilmington Library remarks, Dr. Rosenbach 
was one of the last of the great collectors 
whose wealth permitted great legacies to the 
people of America. 


The Apology to Lattimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
entitled “The Apology to Lattimore,” 
published in the Idaho Daily Statesman 
of June 30, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE APOLOGY To LATTIMORE 


The State Department has fallen all over 
itself to apologize to Owen Lattimore for 
having refused him exit permission from 
the United States a few days ago. A tip that 
Lattimore intended to sojourn behind the 
iron curtain turned out to be false, where- 
upon the State Department order was 
canceled. ~* 

Strictly on the legal side, in order that 
an odious individual such as Lattimore would 
have no case in a libel action, the Govern- 
ment’s apology was probably necessary. But 
it goes against the grain just the same to 
observe bowing and scraping of any kind 
extended to the man who once advised the 
Acheson group in the State Department to 
“let Korea fall, but don't let it appear that 
we pushed them.” 

Nobody has yet proved that Owen Latti- 
more has ever been a member of the Com- 
munist Party, but it has always seemed to 
us that this is strictly a quibble beside the 
point. The facts of the Lattimore record 
are that he long advocated, and, indeed, was 
in a position to get results, that the Com- 
munist forces of Asia should emerge as the 
dominant power on the mainland. There 
can be little or no question today that the 
virulent Lattimore views played an enor- 
mous role in switching this Nation's far- 
eastern policy from support of Chiang Kai- 
shek to the abortive attempt to rig a “deal” 
with the Peiping Reds. The result was 
China's fall, and Korea. 

Lattimore is still a professor at Johns 
Hopkins University, although his own weird 
academic background scarcely entitles him 
to the title of “professor” which he currently 
holds. 

Probably this country would be better off 
if instead of restricting Lattimore from 
traveling behind the iron curtain a way 
could be found to send him behind it for 
good. 


Policies and Practices of Post Exchanges 
and Commissaries of Our Defense 
Forces in Foreign Lands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. MAR’ of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include herewith a very outstanding 
report prepared by Maj. Gen. Arthur R. 
Wilson, United States Army retired, 
after comprehensive study and investi- 
gation of policies and practices of the 
post exchanges and commissaries of our 
defense forces in foreign lands: 


In these days of spiraling prices, when food 
within the continental limits of the United 
States has reached the highest cost level in 
history (butter bumping $1 a pound) and 
taxes are being piled upon taxes, the av- 
erage American has no idea probably that for 
years he has been subsidizing, and is con- 
tinuing to do so in Germany, various big 
corporations and newspapers and giving 
bonuses to hundreds and hundreds of civil- 
ian employers of these large companies by 
permitting them to make purchases at the 
Army post exchanges and commissaries at 
prices far below what the corresponding 
items can be procured for in the United 
States. The “logistical support” given by 
HICOG and the Army command in Europe 
to thousands of people not entitled to 
such support by the laws of Congress is the 
Big Rock Candy Mountain for hordes of 
chiselers. “They never had it so good.” 

The American taxpayer is providing every- 
thing necessary to run households at prices 
far below what they can be obtained for in 
the United States, even though the articles 
are transported from place of manufacture 
in the United States to an Atlantic port, 
handled, warehoused, shipped over the ocean, 
and again transported from a port in Ger- 
many or in France to a sales store in Ger- 
many specially set up in buildings requisi- 
tioned from private Germans and therefore 
indirectly paid for by the American taxpayer 
and with special staffs all along the line paid 
for through national defense appropriations 
or subsidies. They have free offices and free 
dwellings, with free servants, the use of the 
American postal service at United States do- 
mestic rates, reduced rates for telephone and 
cables and radio outside Germany and 
oftimes free service on the telephone within 
Germany; access to and entertainment in 
fine clubs at ridiculously low prices; requisi- 
tioned swimming pools exclusive for Ameri- 
cans; recreational areas specially requisition- 
ed in the famed Bavarian Alps where they 
can stay in the finest tourist hotels for from 
$3 to $4 a day bvard and room; taxicabs at 
special rates; railroad fares the cheapest in 
the world at about one-sixth the price it 
costs a German or any other person not 
being accorded “logistical support“; medical 
and dental care in Army hospitals, all it 
costs is about $1 a day for board. Many 
can stay in the Army requisitioned hotels in 
practically every city of Germany of any size 
for 50 cents to a $1 a night and meals at 
about $1.50 a day and also use their rooms 
for offices; they have absolute freedom to 
any of the hundreds of restaurants and snack 
bars, hotels, trains, clubs, etc., throughout 
the country. 

The use of the APO saves the corporations 
or the individuals so favored thousands and 
thousands of dollars. The APO's use the 
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domestic United States postal rates; that 18, 
3 cents an ounce for first-class mail and 6 
cents an ounce for air mail. The same goes 
from Berlin or Frankfurt or Stuttgart or any 
other German city where the chiselers live on 
the “logistical support” of the Army. Parcel 
post is 12 cents a pound and at that rate 1 
pound from Stuttgart to New York costs 12 
cents; 18 cents to Kansas City; 20 cents to 
San Francisco. On the other hand, German 
first-class mail costs 0,50 DM an ounce, or 0,80 
DM an ounce for air mail. An ordinary 
colored film, mailed to Eastman or Ansco 
via APO costs 12 cents; in the German post 
it costs 2,80 DM, or about 75 cents; and 
furthermore it has to go through customs 
and have a lot of stamps and delays, Until 
a few months ago the racketeers could ship 
via parcel post at the subsidized expense of 
the United States taxpayers (on the theory 
that the people of the United States are doing 
something for the fighting men) cigarettes, 
coffee, nylons, etc., etc., sell them in the black 
market. It took the Army years to take effec- 
tive measures against these foul practices. 
However, at the moment the people who are 
given this “logistical support” can ship so- 
called gift packages home at parcel post 
rates. These packages can be anything buy- 
able in Germany or in Europe and if there is 
not a great racket going on in that business 
I miss my guess. When the Congress ap- 
proves extensions on soldiers shipping home 
these gift packages I doubt if anybody on 
the War Department General Staff was in- 
formed enough to tell the truth to the Armed 
Services Committee and state plainly the 
abuses to which this law is put by the ci- 
villians who have nothing to do with the 
Army of Occupation except the fiction put up 
by EUCOM that in some vague way they are 
contributing to the occupation. 

Only a thorough investigation could de- 
termine how much money the American tax- 
payer is giving to these large corporations 
and their hundreds of employees as a result 
of permitting them the use of the American 
Army postal service at domestic rates, which 
was contemplated only for the members of 
the Armed Forces, 

The domestic parcel-post rates will soon 
be going up in the United States because the 
Post Office Department cannot make ends 
meet for the service it gives at the price of 
the postage charged. Outside of the millions 
of dollars that go for free postage for Mem- 
bers of Congress and the transportation at a 
loss of newspapers and periodicals, perhaps 
the next greatest item to show a deficit is 
the racket permitted by HICOG in the use 
of the mails in Germany. 

The following is a general cross section of 
various classes of items and their purchase 
prices: 

The latest tax bill increased the Federal 
tax on cigarettes 8 cents a pack and State 
taxes on top of that are from 3 to 5 cents 
with some cities adding even another cent 
or so; but the thousands of individuals (other 
than military people) who are favored by 
logistical support in Germany can still buy 
a carton and a half a week (15 packages) of 
their favorite brand for 10 cents a pack, or, 
Robert Burns panatella cigars at 10 cents 
each or $5 for a box of 50; Prince Albert pipe 
tobacco or any similar brand, two cans for 25 
cents; windproof zippo lighters $2 each, or 
Ronson Crown table lighters 88.50 each. 

The Federal tax on liquor went up $2.60 
a quart but the prices in the post exchanges 
have actually been lowered within the last 
year from about $3.50 a fifth to the present 
price of $3.15 a fifth for any top brand of 
Scotch or bourbon such as Haig & Haig, 
White Label, Vat 69, Old Granddad or Old 
Taylor. Four Roses or similar blends sell 
at $2.75; Martel or Three Star Hennesey, $2.65 
to $3.15 a bottle; Golden Wedding whisky, 
$2.40; Bacardi rum or Myers rum, $1.65; 
Heublein’s cocktails, Martini, Old Fashioned, 
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or Manhattan, $1.15; Gordon gin, Italian or 
French vermouth, $1.65; fine Italian wines 
such as Chianti at $1 a bottle; and the 
finest French or Rhine or Moselle wines rang- 
ing from 75 cents to $1.25 a bottle. By the 
drink, a Martini, Old Fashioned, or Manhat- 
tan cocktail 30 cents, and export beer 10 
cents a bottle, in any club. 

A woman can have a shampoo, hair set, 
and manicure, for example, for $1.40; and a 
haircut for a man is 35 cents, shave 20 cents; 
full leather soles on the shoes with your 
choice of leather or rubber heels, $2.25 for 
men and $2.10 for women; leather or rubber 
soles for men, $1.10, for women, $1; clean- 
ing and pressing a three-piece suit, 85 cents, 
and pressing only, 35 cents. Laundry 
prices—shirts, 20 cents each with your choice 
of heavy, medium, and no starch and collars 
and cuffs turned, when you desire, for free; 
handkerchiefs, 2½ cents; collars, 5 cents; 
pajamas, 30 cents; undershirts or drawers, 
10 cents; women's slips, 30 cents; wash dress, 
40 cents; nightgown, 15 cents; bed spread, 
75 cents; sheets, 15 cents; bath towels, 5 
cents; and woolen blankets, 35 cents. 

Food prices are far below what the house- 
wife can purchase in the United States. A 
few examples: Butter, 46 cents a pound; rib 
steaks, 69 cents; pork, 60 cents; the finest 
lamb chops, $1.10; sliced bacon, 45 cents; 
tom turkey (Swift’s premium), 54 cents; 
T-bone steaks, 80 cents; pork loin, cents; 
salmon steaks, 51 cents; round steaks, 50 
cents; porterhouse steaks, 66 cents; cod 
fillets, 17 cents; whole smoked ham at 54 
cents a pound; Dole fruit cocktail in cans 
of 1 pound 14 ounces, 32 cents; corn flakes, 
8-ounce package, 20 cents; Monarch can of 
corn, 1 pound 4 ounces, 20 cents; corn starch, 
12 cents; milk, 10 cents a quart, and butter- 
milk, 8 cents; Carnation milk or similar 
brands, 14% -ounce cans, 14 cents; Sun Maid 
raisins, 15-ounce packages, 22 cents; Stokley 
peas, 1 pound 4 ounces, 19 cents; A-1 sauce, 
25 cents; Worcestershire sauce, 30 cents; the 
finest coffee, 75 cents; sugar, 8 cents; flour, 
5 cents; white navy beans, 10 cents; Pills- 
bury’s flour, 10 pounds, 59 cents; Swansdown 
cake flour, package, 40 cents; Woodbury’s 
soap, 8 cents, and other toilet soaps from 5 
cents to 10 cents a cake. You can go to the 
self-service stcres or the will 
gladly give you “home delivery” with an 
Army truck. 


And here are some sample prices for good 
American meals served at hundreds of snack 
bars, restaurants, coffee shops, post ex- 
changes, hotels, trains, recreation centers, 
clubs, resorts, etc., throughout Germany: 
Ham and two eggs, any style, fried potatoes, 
bread, butter, condiments, and all the coffee 
you want, for 35 cents. What would it cost 
in the United States? In the German econ- 
omy it would cost the chiselers about $2. 
Roast beef dinner with two big slices of 
meat, mashed potatoes, gravy, choice of two 
vegetables, bread, butter, coffee, etc., for 50 
cents. Goulash or liver with the same dishes 
as with the meat dinner, 65 cents. Meat loaf 
with the same trimmings, 50 cents; spaghetti 
with the same, 20 cents; big bowl of chili, 
10 cents. 

You can buy tennis balls, Wright, Wilson, 
or Dittson, three-to-a-can for $1.50; golf 
balls, 75 cents a dozen; Browning automatic 
shotgun, 12 gage, $107.25; Winchester pump 
gun, 12 gage, $60.95; Stevens 12-gage M530, 
$54; Stevens 12-gage M820 pump gun, $45.95; 
Stevens 12-gage M124, 629.50, and shells for 
all gages $2.50 a box. A Winchester rifle 
M70m can be bought for $95.50. They 
can transport “Fire King” ovenware all 
the way from Ohio and sell a standard set of 
12 pieces for $1.45. An automatic toastmas- 
ter can be purchased for $12.50 and an Emer- 
son six-tube portable radio for about $25, and 
every kind of electrical equipment for the 
household at corresponding prices. 

If you like photography you can buy the 
best black and white film for, say 120 size, for 
35 cents; Eastman Kodak 35-millimeter color, 


86 exposures, $3.05, Ansco color, 120 size, $1; 
and 100 feet of Kodachrome 16-millimeter 
movie film, for $6.10, etc. You can get the 
films developed for 10 cents a roll and prints 
for 3 cents, and enlargements to 3½ by 4% 
for 4 cents. You can buy a Leica or Contax 
camera with the finest lenses for about 
$190—and they come from far and near to 
buy these cameras and take them back to 
the United States of America duty free, 

Gasoline can be purchased for 15.65 cents 
a gallon (it has been as low as 12% cents 
a gallon) and there are hundreds of service 
stations and super stations to take care of 
the trade. Spare parts can be purchased 
for the usual make of American cars at prices 
below what they can be purchased for in 
the United States of America. Car licenses 
are only $1.10 a year and they take the car 
to any country in Europe. It is not neces- 
sary for the persons getting “logistical sup- 
port” to pay for a license in their home 
State or to purchase through the AAA or 
some similar organization at the cost of 
about $100 a “trip ticket” or pay duty for 
your car to enter Germany. Furthermore, 
if they can in any way get connected with 
the Government (and thousands do) they 
can have their car transported free from the 
United States of America and return on a 
Navy transport. 

All standard brands of clothing are con- 
siderably below the ceiling prices in the 
United States of America. Examples: Ar- 
row collar shirts, $3; nylon stockings, finest 
grade, $1.25 a pair; Rainfoe overcoat, wool 
lining, de luxe brand, $59.50; McGregor Glen 
Moore jacket, £19.50 (marked for sale in the 
United States of America at $22.95); Levy 
Strass overalls, $3.75; Pepperell blankets from 
Massachusetts, 72 inches by 90 inches, $9.50 
a pair; and a fine British woolen double 
bla~ket, $9 a pair; the finest British woolen 
suiting. for men, lightweight, 54 inches wide, 
$2.50 a yard; heavyweight up to $9 a yard; 
gabardine, $5 a yard; Shantung silk, 36 
inches wide, $2.50 a yard; and woolen dress 
material, $2 a yard. These can be made 
into fine suits by German tailors at about 
one-fifth the price you would pay in the 
United States of America. 

if you cannot find at the commissary or 
the post exchange the exact things you want 
then the special shopping service will get 
it for you, from the United States of Amer- 
ica or from many other countries. Or, you 
can order through Montgomery Ward or 
Sears Roebuck and pay only the normal do- 
mestic postal rates for having the items 
shipped over the ocean and from port to 
post exchange. If you are an ordinary citi- 
zen in the United States of America and 
want to order from a mail-order house, you 
pick up the catalog and do it yourself, but 
in Germany you get special help to assist 
you in ordering in the person of a special 
representative from the big mail-order 
houses whose advice is free—but he is being 
paid an additional bonus by all the tax- 
payers because he is given logistical support 
by the Army for his efforts in behalf of his 
employees. For example, a silver set can be 
ordered from New York and no Federal or 
State or city tax paid, because it is going 
out of the country, sent to the docks in that 
city or through the post office, shipped over 
the ocean on Navy transports, handled at 
the port in Germany, put on an Army requi- 
sitioned train with very little, if any, charge 
for transportation, and sold to the pur- 
chaser for a price far below what he would 
have to pay for it in the United States of 
America, perhaps as much as 30 percent. If 
the purchaser does not like United States 
silver he can request the special shopping 
service to order special Danish silver or silver 
from some other country. If the purchaser 
belongs to that great army of people who are 
attached in some way to the Army or is one 
of the hordes of State Department personnel 
or can figure out that in some way he is 
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contributing to the occupation, then he can 
have the silver transported back to the 
United States of America free of charge on 
Government transports and because it is 
household goods entered duty free and tax 
free back into the United States. It is a great 
racket—at the expense of the average Amer- 
ican taxpayer—for those so privileged. 

The above will give the average American 
taxpayer and average American reader an 
idea why the representatives of big business 
firms and metropolitan newspapers and mag- 
azines and news agencies fight to stay on this 
list of privileged characters. 

The food can be purchased in the stores 
subsidized by the American taxpayers from 
25 percent to 40 percent cheaper than in 
the German market. The fact that so many 
people are permitted to make purchases 
makes it more difficult to control and the 
result is that a constant stream of supplies 
shipped over to Germany for the ostensible 
use of our soldiers—but actually sold to al- 
most everybody—goes into the black market 
and in competition with legitimate Ger- 
man business. It tends to keep prices in 
Germany at an artificial level. The German 
businessmen cannot compete with a black 
market which in turn is subsidized by the 
American taxpayer and channeled through 
the official merchandising elements of our 
Army of occupation. The exchanges are 
loaded with all kinds of stuff unessential to 
a soldier's life. In the thousands of yards 
of floor space in any post exchange there is 
only a very small space, perhaps 1 percent, 
marked “soldiers corner,” and merchandise 
imported from all over Europe and the Middle 
East and sold at prices where the German 
merchant cannot compete. For example the 
post exchange sends buyers, ofttimes on 
Government transportation, to all countries, 
including the Russian satellite countries, 
buys special items at low prices, ships them 
to the nearest German border point, passes 
them through without customs or duty, 
transports the goods at special rail rates or 
ship rates and then sells at prices where 
the German merchant cannot compete. Or 
the goods are shipped in United States Army 
or Navy transports to ports in Germany and 
the same system follows. An example: They 
buy hassocks in North Africa and sell them 
from $5 to $10, while the same hassocks in 
a German store sell for about $20 to $30 or 
DM. 100 and DM. 150. 

Much of the necessary overhead and ad- 
ministration in such an operation is of course 
carried by the American taxpayer as hidden 
ere in the national defense appropriation 

ills. 


It must not be lost sight of that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer through ECA and MSA has been 
putting up a lot of money to support the 
German economy; and on the other hand 
the army of occupation weakens it with its 
post exchange-commissary program. It is 
too bad that the German merchants do not 
have an American retailers association which 
could complain effectively to the Congress 
of the United States, but these people are 
under our occupying authorities and have 
no voice in such matters. If all of the privi- 
leged characters were not able to make their 
purchases at the American taxpayers sub- 
sidized post exchanges and commissaries 
they would have to spend their money as the 
transient businessmen or tourist in the Ger- 
man economy, and thus they could con- 
tribute to the Germans’ earning dollars. 

Some idea of the number of people who 
are being served Army “logistical support“ 
and the volume of business it represents, 
can be gained from one example. In Frank- 
furt there are about 1,000 troops, a little more 
than a battalion; and yet the Army postal 
service serves nearly 20,000 people and the 
post exchange has a customer list of about 
50,000 and in some months which contain 
holidays from 300,000 to 400,000 persons pass 
through the doors of the post exchange, 
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Only a congressional investigation could un- 
cover the thousands and thousands who have 
been purchasing at post exchanges, com- 
missaries, snack bars, hotels, restaurants, 
etc., etc. In order to take care of the trade 
there are 29 barber shops (naturally all 
troops organizations have their own shops), 
10 beauty shops, 8 beverage shops, a brewery, 
flower shops, about 25 post exchanges and 
branches, 30 snack bars, 5 tailor shops, 20 
valet shops, 10 gasoline service stations, in- 
cluding super service stations with standard 
spare parts and all services, about 5 spare 
parts shops, laundry, dry cleaning plant, 
quick press shops, big commissary self- 
service and home delivery, ice cream plant, 
shoe repair shops, etc., etc. The example of 
Frankfurt can be multiplied throughout 
Germany. But let the post exchange tell 
its own story which has been published on 
December 11 in an Army paper. 

“High on the list of major American 
business enterprise the exchange system 
+ * * is an official nonappropriated fund 
agency. It is one of the few businesses in 
the world which must hold its profits at a 
minimum. And these profits must pay for 
its own expenses.” (The post exchange has 
always made much propaganda that it is a 
nonappropriated fund agency. Technically 
that is correct but actually it is far from 
true because it actually takes advantage of 
and uses national defense facilities and in 
Germany requisitioned property to an extent 
which can only be determined by a con- 
gressional investigation.) 

“New arrivals in Germany are discovering 
to their surprise that the exchange system, 
with its post exchanges, laundries, dry clean- 
ing shops, shoe repair, bakeries and barber 
shops, offers them all the services they would 
find in any town or city in the United 
States.. 

“But it was not an easy job to set up an 
organization to supply all the goods and 
services that an American takes for granted 
back home. The toughest problem faced by 
the exchange system was merchandising, 
buying goods for an ever-growing number 
of soldiers and their dependents 4,000 miles 
away from the American markets. 

“When profits go over the required levels, 
dividends in the form of lower prices are 
declare. 

“Established under AR 60-10, the mission 
of the exchange is to make ‘available to au- 
thorized patrons merchandise and services 
of necessity and convenience not furnished 
by the Government.“ 

(It is the term authorized persons,” used 
in the Army regulations under which the 
HICOG authorizes every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry, their wives, their relatives, and their 
friends to be subsidized by the American 
taxpayer. I do not know what the law of 
Congress is on this particular point. How- 
ever, I do know that both the law of Con- 
gress and the Army regulations do not in- 
clude any of these people as eligible to make 
purchases at the United States Army com- 
missaries which are definitely appropriated 
fund agencies because they are set up to 
service the troops with rations. The basic 
law there includes only officers, warrant offi- 
cers, and enlisted men of the armed services, 
active or retired, widows of Regular Army 
officers and certain veterans drawing com- 
pensation from the Veterans“ Administra- 
tion.) 

“Department stores with a large assort- 
ment cf merchandise; community stores 
with a limited selection of merchandise; 
kaserne PX's with stocks of goods for air- 
men, soldiers, and sailors; and small PX’s 
located in snack bars and other heavily pop- 
ulated areas were established to serve their 
need. © * * 

“The second phase of exchange operations 
is called services and covers a variety of 
personal services to which Americans have 
become accustomed. The most complex is 


food service. A chain of hundreds of snack 
bars has been built in strategically located 
areas throughout the command to provide 
between-meal snacks and meals for trav- 
lers. 

“The latest American equipment was pur- 
chased—dishwashing machines, refrigera- 
tors, ana food-service equipment. * * * 

“An intricate manufacturing and supply 
system was devised—ice-cream plants, lo- 
cated in major areas were built; modern 
bakeries were established for the daily sup- 
ply of fresh bread, rolls, and pastries; fresh 
food plants for the processing of fresh fruits, 
dairy products, and vegetables were built; 
meat plants for meat cutting and prepara- 
tion were set in operation; and a fleet of 
refrigerated trucks was purchased to dis- 
tribute the perishable foods to the snack 
bars without the danger of spoiling. * * * 

“Also included under the services offered 
by the exchange are the valet service, laun- 
dry, dry cleaning, shoe repairing, tailoring, 
and quick-press shops. Here, too, only by 
the purchase of modern American equip- 
ment and by training the employees were 
acceptable United States standards reached.” 

At the last session of the Congress the 
Armed Services Committee of the House of 
Representatives—I understand at the in- 
stance of the American Retailers Associa- 
tion—investigated the activities of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Forces post exchanges 
within the continental limits of the United 
States with the result that several desirable 
changes were made in the methods of ad- 
ministration and the regulations governing 
the selling prices of items carried in those 
stores. It is suggested that the committee 
might raise its sights a little and include 
in an investigation this next session the ac- 
tivities of the commissaries and especially 
the post exchanges without the continental 
limits of the United States. If the Congress 
thinks practices were uncovered which ad- 
versely affect the taxpayers of the United 
States in the $329,000,000 a year business of 
the Armed Forces post exchanges and com- 
missaries which cost the taxpayers $4,800,- 
000 a year to subsidize within the conti- 
nental United States—according to one of 
the reports made by the investigating com- 
mittee—it will have a real shock coming if 
it looks into the rackets which have been 
going on in the post exchanges and commis- 
saries in our occupied areas and some for- 
eign stations ever since the war. These 
armed services stores, set up by the Congress 
under specific laws to serve the armed serv- 
ices—and retired personnel and veterans 
drawing compensation—are actually doing 
a land-office business in serving a great va- 
riety of organizations and persons never 
contemplated under the law. 

By far the most vicious system is in Ger- 
many, where the State Department domi- 
nated command through the agencies of 
HICOG, deliberately violate the intent of the 
laws of Congress and the Army regulations 
by permitting a horde of chiselers to make 
purchases at the post exchanges and com- 
missaries, and live luxuriously by getting 
Army “logistical support.” 

Circular 89, headquarters, European com- 
mand, set the pattern as to who could be 
“authorized purchasers” at United States 
commissaries. Here are “the categories of 
personnel” specified: 

1) General officers, officers of lesser rank 
performing duties normally assigned to gen- 
eral officers, and United States naval and 
diplomatic personnel having rank corre- 
sponding to that of a general officer. 

“(2) Personnel of the United States Armed 
Forces. 

“(3) United States civilian employees on 
duty with and considered a part of the 
United States forces. 

4) Members of the American Red Cross, 
including allied employees, who, by virtue 
of their duties with the United States forces, 
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have been removed from their country of 


residence. 


“(5) Special service personnel (hostesses, 
librarians, athletic consultants, civilian 
actress technicians, USO, EES employees, 
excluding German and Austrian nationals). 

“(6) Accredited correspondents. 

“(7) Political advisers and other State 
Department representatives assigned to the 
staff of military commanders. 

“(8) Allied personnel and allied civilian 
employees on duty with United States forces 
in the United States occupied zones of Ger- 
many and Austria. 

“(9 United States citizens on duty with 
the bipartite offices or installations. 

“(10) United States citizens within the 
United States occupied zones of Germany 
and Austria and on duty with (a) United 
States governmental departments and agen- 
cies other than the Armed Forces; (b) United 
States commercial organizations rendering 
services exclusively to the Military Estab- 
lishment (including American Express Co., 
Coca-Cola Co., Chase National Bank, audi- 
tors, International Business Machines, Inc., 
medical-research personnel, Merck Pharma- 
ceutical, various religious and welfare socie- 
ties, International Relief Organization, Dis- 
placed Persons Commission, Pepsi-Cola Co., 
Western Union, etc.). 

“(11) PCIRO personnel (other than Ger- 
man or Austrian) on duty in the United 
States occupied zones of Germany and 
Austria. 

“(12) Diplomatic and consular represent- 
atives of Allied Governments authorized to be 
in the United States occupied zones of Ger- 
many and Austria. 

“(13) United States State Department per- 
sonnel at installations outside occupied 
zones of Germany and Austria when specifi- 
cally authorized by this headquarters. Any 
requests for purchase privileges made by 
personnel in this category will be referred to 
this headquarters. 

“(1¢) United States and Ailied citizens 
employed by the following agencies when 
authorized to be on duty in the United States 
occupied zones of Germany and Austria: 
European Central Inland Transport Organi- 
zation, International Military Tribunal, Joint 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, sur- 
plus property missions certified by the For- 
eign Liquidation Commissioner, charitable 
organizations working with or under the 
sponsorship of PCIRO, 

“(b) United States Army commissaries 
may sell subsistence supplies to the follow- 
ing agencies for the purposes specified: (1) 
EES snack bars, (2) Class B clubs when 
authorized by post commanders, (3) Euro- 
pean Air Transport Service and Air Transport 
Command for preparation of in-flight 
lunches, (4) American Red Cross Recreation 
Service and Army service clubs to permit the 
serving of refreshments at parties. 

“Post commanders may authorize an addi- 
tional commissary allowance of not more 
than $10 per month per servant to any 
family or group, authorized commissary priv- 
ileges which utilize a total of three or more 
servants, including minimum maintenance 
personnel and privately hired domestic serv- 
ants, and which elects to feed these 
servants.” 

The “minimum maintenance personnel” 
referred to are servants which are hired by 
the army of occupation end given free to all 
these classes of persons, including hundreds 
of foreigners at the expense of the American 
taxpayers. 

“(c) United States Army subsistence will 
not be sold to individuals or agencies other 
than those enumerated, and under condi- 
tions specified herein, without prior approval 
of this headquarters.” 

Under the provisions of this last paragraph 
are barred from the commissaries retired 
Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel, veter- 
ans drawing compensation from the Veter- 
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ans’ Administration, and bachelors as indi- 
viduals (although all of these classes of 
people are entitled to the privileges by law 
of Congress), soldiers who marry German 
nationals or adopt a German baby (probably 
in line with the “democratic teachings” of 
our occupation authorities). 

EUSOM Circular No. 2 has always given as 
an excuse for permitting this “logistical 
support” to all of these categories of persons, 
that they are “contributing” to the occupa- 
tion and that they are doing business “in 
furtherance of the Command Mission.” 

In addition to these regular customers 
there are the VIP’s (meaning very important 
persons) such as visiting State Department 
Officials of all ranks and other officials from 
all departments of our Government who 
travel over the world on any excuse at the 
expense of the American taxpayer, certain 
Important“ visiting businessmen and nat- 
urally all visiting “accredited” correspond- 
ents, and ordinary Members of Congress. 
Then there are the VIPI’s—meaning very im- 
portant personages, indeed—as senior Mem- 
bers of Congress on important committees, 
very high ranking State Department officials, 
or very high ranking officials of other cabi- 
nets and under secretaries, assistant secre- 
taries, etc., of the national defense estab- 
lishment who get super handling and very 
special privileges and permission to pur- 
chase special items not advertised to or 
afforded to the ordinary clientele. 

Three years ago HICOG and the Army 
started a movement to come to the help of 
the American taxpayer. But it was short 
lived and all they did was take off the rolls 
the transient businessman; because “a storm 
of protest” came up headed by newspaper- 
men which is best described in the Paris edi- 
tion of the Herald Tribune from which I 
quote extracts. The Army made a hasty 
retreat. (Note that the “storm” originated 
in a Russian satellite state and was quickly 
followed by the Frankfurt Correspondents 
Association.) 

Frankfurt, June 28.—The United States 
Army yielded today to a storm of protest 
and gave non-German businessmen more 
time to change over to life on the German 
economy. The Army decreed on June 2 that, 
eXective July 1, foreign businessmen in the 
American Occupation Zone of Germany 
would be cut off from all Army ‘support.’ 

“That means no more access to Army groc- 
ery stores, post exchanges, or hotels, and no 
more use of houses or offices requisitioned by 
the Army. 

“Many of those affected protested that they 
could not find any place to live on such short 
notice. They said they could not even get 
German food ration cards by July 1. 

“Today the Army authorized delays of up 
to 2 months in executing the order. All 
persons entering the American zone after 
July 1 must begin living on the German 
economy immediately. The order cutting off 
Army facilities applies to American as well 
as other businessmen, and to all consular 
staffs and news correspondents except those 
of the four occupying powers—the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Russia. 

“In Prague, yesterday, the secretary gen- 
eral of the International Organization of 
Journalists protested to the United States 
State Department that the order is imped- 
ing the work of foreign correspondents.’ He 
called it discrimination, and implied that 
United Nations pledges on freedom of the 
press were being violated. A group of foreign 
correspondents here wrote a letter of protest 
to the Army, saying that they might have 
to give up news coverage of Germany. In 
reply Col. David M. Fowler, head of the 
Army’s Public Information Division in Ger- 
many, expressed regret but said: ‘I trust 
that you will appreciate the necessity for 
the change.’ He said that if the rule im- 
posed financial hardship ‘it might be reason- 
able to infer that part of your normal ex- 


penses are now being borne by the United 
States.’ 

“Colonel Fowler expressed confidence that 
the German economy could supply all the 
needs of foreigners living in Germany. 

“The Frankfurt correspondents’ associa- 
tion today unanimously backed the non- 
allied correspondents in their protest against 
the loss of Army facilities. Most of the asso- 
ciations’ members are British, American, or 
French, and, therefore, retain the use of 
Army facilities.” 

The representatives of the big newspapers 
and magazines who are accredited to Ger- 
many have apparently ied in the pressure to 
keep the privileges of the post exchanges, 
commissaries, etc., for businessmen stationed 
in Germany. The press bases its argument 
on the ground that some way they assist in 
the occupation, but no one for a minute 
would think that if they did not get the 
sp°cial privileges (which amount to an in- 
crease in pay paid by the average American 
taxpayer instead of the firm that hires him) 
they would not be covering Germany any- 
way. If they lived on the German economy, 
as they should, perhaps they could better 
understand some of the things they are sup- 
posed to write about. (Another argument 
I have heard is that they have special privi- 
leges at the United States Embassy in Lon- 
don—and if that is so, then that also should 


American express, soft-drink dispensers, in- 
surance companies, and to be real liberal— 
at the expense of the taxpayers back home— 
they threw in lawyers doing business in 
Germany and other categories, 

If the practice in Germany is followed to 
its logical conclusions, the United States tax- 
payer should subsidize in every country of 
the world, including the SHAEF headquar- 
ters in France, special set-ups for privileged 
characters. 

In Japan General MacArthur established 
and General Ridgway has continued—in 
spite of the attempts of visiting business 
interests to have this changed—traders 
stores. Businessmen are not permitted to 
make purchases in the commissaries and 
the post exchanges, nor are they permitted 
the many other privileges which they get in 
Germany. 

It is sad how the American tourist fares 
in Germany as compared with those who are 
living on logistical support of the Army be- 
cause the tourist has marked on his pass- 
port “No facilities” which means that he is 
discriminated against as a taxpayer. He 
must ride in a German taxi which is not as 
good as the so-called subsidized American 
taxi; he has none of the “gravy” of eating 
at American messes, etc., unless he has a 
fortunate friend who is entitled to logistical 
support. The tourist cannot buy script dol- 
lars, he cannot get a tooth-paste at the 
post exchange. I am not arguing that he 
should, certainly he should not, but merely 
to point out the difference because he, too, 
is a taxpayer. 

Foreigners come to Germany to do busi- 
ness and stay on the job because they can 
live on the American subsidized economy 
known as logistical support cheaper than 
they can live in their own country. They 
can purchase and take back to their native 
lands cameras, radios, Swiss watches, and 
complete household goods and make the 
purchases cheaper than they can at home. 
There is no limit as to how many things they 
can buy. The Army, for example, buys a 
Swiss watch in Switzerland for X Swiss 
francs, paying at the legal rate of exchange 
4.10 to the dollar. The open market value 
is about 3.75 to the dollar so the German 
competitor has that disadvantage to start 
with. Then the Army brings the watch in 
tax-free and duty-free. It sells at the post 
exchange for $104. The same watch sells 
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in Switzerland for about $175; in France for 
$200; in Italy for $225; in Belgium for $210; 
and in the United States for about $300 or 
$325. 

The fiction that the German economy can- 
not support these businessmen is pure rot. 
It can support the man who stays here for 
years better than it can support the transient 
visitor. The former knows the country, has 
his own transportation, knows where he can 
make purchases, has his own living quarters, 
etc., while the casual businessman is at 
times quite lost. There is no reason why 
the German economy cannot support all the 
businessmen who come into the country, and 
tourists as well. What the German economy 
needs is an opportunity to earn some Ameri- 
can dollars (by prohibiting logistical support 
to thousands) and kick them all off the 
free lists, compel their purchases in the open 
markets, Just as you do in any other Euro- 
pean country. The ECA wants all countries 
to earn dollars; and Germany is one which 
is getting ECA aid. I have no idea what 
this would amount to but it is certainly a 
great amount of dollars. 

In my opinion persons not in the military 
service have been having it too easy for too 
long a time and have been riding the gravy 
train at the expense of the American tax- 
payer ever since the war. The post exchanges 
and the commissaries in Germany have been 
exploited and the intent and spirit of the 
laws of Congress and certainly the good offices 
of the United States Government have been 
continually, persistently and wrongfully 
violated ever since the war. The time has 
long since passed when there is any excuse 
whatever for anybody except the members 
of the Armed Forces—military and civilian— 
and those entitled to certain privileges by law 
of Congress, to have any business whatever in 
trading at post exchanges, commissaries, or 
to have so-called logistical support from the 
Army in Germany. 

There was a period of time immediately 
after the war and for some months after- 
ward, when the Army had to take care of 
businessmen, representatives, diplomats and 
sundry Officials, welfare agencies of all na- 
tions, etc., because it was the only agency 
that could do it and Germany was prostrate 
in every respect, with no food, no transport, 
no communications, no housing or messing 
or hotel facilities, no nothing. (Remember, 
Mr. Roosevelt had an “unconditional sur- 
render“ policy.) Yet the policy of the U.S. A. 
was to start trade, so General Clay gave 
certain privileges to persons other than mili- 
tary. Businessmen had to come and then 
there was the usual horde of backwash and 
hangers-on that go with any army. But 
there was never any excuse at any time for 
General Clay to grant all of the privileges to 
everybody. For example, a businessman 
coming to Germany should have had a spe- 
cial post exchange card limiting his pur- 
chases to certain articles which he might 
run out of, such as a cake of soap, a tube 
of tooth paste, some tobacco, etc., but not a 
card which entitled him to purchase every- 
thing from fishing tackle to nylons and 
from cases of soap to jeeploads of candy. 
After all he is supposed to travel with some- 
thing. No person ever travelled anywhere 
on nothing. But that is precisely the ap- 
proach which the Army took in Germany. 
They put every businessman from every 
country in the world on the same basis as 
the occupying Army, for everything. Pid- 
dling, penurious people from the periphery 
countries and the cunning chiselers from 
the United States could live far cheaper on 
the prices of the United States Army in Ger- 
many than they could in their own coun- 
tries—and they did, and they do. 

Furthermore when the Army published its 
famous order prohibiting “logistical sup- 
port” to certain classes of persons, either 
through pure administrative stupidity, de- 
sign, or through error they did not make the 
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rules iron clad because they failed to include 
in their orders the many “snack bars” in the 
towns, cities and along the highways which 
also run branch post exchanges. The snack 
bars are run by the post exchanges and as a 
matter of fact are branches thereof. But not 
a snack bar is affected by the order. Any- 
body can still go in and buy at a post ex- 
cnange branch in a snack bar anything, and 
can take out all he can buy or carry (if they 
have it in stock) of cigars, soap, candy, 
etc. Furthermore, anybody can eat there, 
The result is the United States feeds thou- 
sands of people of all nations including the 
Germans and all is subsidized by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer at prices which are ridiculous 
as compared with what they would have to 
pay on the German economy or in the USA, 
Of course under the ECA program we are 
supposed to be banking and feeding a large 
part of the people of the world, so perhaps 
they figure this is a part of the same gracious 
program; but the Congress votes funds for 
the ECA; it does not vote funds for the 
Army post exchanges and commissaries in 
Germany to circumvent the regulations and 
to go without the spirit of the laws of Con- 
gress. 

The post exchanges and commissaries have 
been and are the big, beneficent, benovelent 
brothers of the black market; the sap sup- 
pliers of soap, syrup, sugar, shoes, slips, 
stockings, and snacks; the country cousins 
for cigarettes, candy, chewing gum choco- 
lates, coffee, cosmetics, and cigars; and the 
dandy daddies for drugs and doodads. 

The post-exchange management wants to 
show big profits and big business, so they 
close an eye to these conditions. On the 
other hand, the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force have been able to continue these 
practices long after the war primarily because 
the Congress has been too lenient on appro- 
priations and has failed to tighten up on 
the loopholes where the money pours out 
and where it affects the taxpayers. The 
Members of Congress do a lot of talking about 
economy, but not very much acting; and the 
armed services give only lip service to the 
word “economy.” An outstanding example 
is the subject of this article. Once a vicious 
practice is started and persons not entitled 
to privileges are granted them, it takes two- 
fisted measures to call a halt, especially when 
the people who dole out the taxpayers’ money 
want a good press—and two-fisted measures 
have been pointedly missing in our occu- 
pied territory of Germany. 

The running of the post exchange-com- 
missary racket in Germany is one of the 
great scandals in Europe and has cost the 
American taxpayer untold millions. The at- 
tempt of the Army to control the black mar- 
ket has been feeble and periodic. For ex- 
ample, they have allowed each individual to 
purchase 14 pounds of coffee at about 75 
cents a pound; and no person can use 14 
pounds of coffee in one month. Further- 
more, if there were four in a family, including 
children, they could get 56 pounds of coffee, 
or 672 pounds a year for a family of four. 

This system also deprives the German 
Government of huge tax revenues because 
coffee, for example, is brought into the coun- 
try tax-free by the United States, and then 
sold illegally on the black market. But if 
the Army curtails the big coffee sales the 
black marketeer simply shifts to tea as a 
No. 1 item, or something else; and the Army 
apparently never thinks of making a com- 
plete order unless pressure is put on in each 
instance. 

A post exchange card is of far more value 
in Germany than a passport or an official 
War Department identification card; the 
criteria of what you can do or what you can 
get is, “Do you have a post exchange card?” 
The card states “Bearer authorized to pur- 
chase rail tickets at concessional rates,” 
which are about one-sixth of the value any 
other person has to pay. It formerly also 


authorized free rides on all street cars and 
ferries. It does not even have to be an up- 
to-date one—any card will do which has been 
issued at any time. An old card will not 
guarantee the weekly ration of coffee and 
cigarettes but it gets in the door and once 
in the purchaser can get anything on the 
shelf. 

You can travel on any military train or 
on a German train with a military ticket 
cheaper than anywhere in the world. For 
example, th. train fare from Nuremberg to 
Frankfurt is $1.40 or DM25,30, or from Frank- 
furt to Stuttgart for $1.25 or DM 36,10 Most 
of the German tickets for the German price 
are third class with hard wooden seats while 
a military ticket gets you a nice plush seat 
with a diner and special prices for meals. 
The costs of a ticket and sleeper from Frank- 
furt to Berchtesgaden is $3.50 and for the 
same class of travel (but not in such a nice 
coach) on a German train is DM 78—or 
about $20, 

However, if the soldier happens to be mar- 
ried to a German national he cannot pur- 
chase a ticket on his post exchange card at 
the reduced rate nor is he permitted to have 
her ride with him in a military coach or one 
of the military trains which are requisitioned 
by the Army to take its personnel and all 
those given “logistical support” over the rail- 
Ways and to the recreation centers. As a 
matter of fact until a few months ago the 
new waiting room for United States and other 
allied personnel in Frankfurt had a sign 
which prohibited any German from being in 
the waiting room regardless of relationship. 
All of this is, of course, in accord with the 
democratic teachings which the HICOG has 
been endeavoring to sell to the Germans. 

There are at least two good reasons why 
no action has been taken to date or no pub- 
licity given to this racket in all these years. 

First the newspaper reporters do not want 
to report something which will eliminate 
that which amounts to an additional salary 
paid to them by the American taxpayer in 
the way of low living costs and many free 
privileges, and secondly, the junketing Con- 
gressmen who visit Germany and find out 
all about it in a day or so—but no matter 
how hard pressed for time, most of them 
always manage to visit a post exchange and 
load up on cameras, Swiss clocks and watches 
and other foreign goods at cheap buys and 
then take them back to the United States on 
their diplomatic passports free of duty. 
The only persons hurt are the American 
taxpayers who have had no opportunity 
to visit this place of cheap living. 

The post exchanges and commissaries were 
set up by Congress for the use of the de- 
fense forces only. Mr. R. L. Tracy, legal 
adviser of the Department of the Army, in 
testifying before a congressional commit- 
tee at the last session said: “Commissary 
benefits were considered in setting military 
pay rates. The increase in prices required 
by this section would actually amount to 
a pay cut for the soldier. This is not likely 
to improve morale.” However, if a United 
States soldier marries a German woman he 
is automatically penalized and loses a part 
of his pay, according to the thinking of the 
War Department officials when testifying 
before the committees of the Congress, as 
a result of Army rulings in Germany. 

The above statement being correct, it 
points to the fact that HICOG and EUCOM 
in Germany have been actually giving a 
bonus at the expense of the American tax- 
payer to thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple not entitled to these privileges. They 
have, therefore, been damaging materially 
the case of the national defense forces who 
are entitled to these benefits because the 
Army will surely come in for criticism, and 
when it does, the fault will lie with those 
who permitted HICOG to circumvent the 
laws and intent of Congress. 

“They never had it so good.” 
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Tribute to Capitol Hill Telephone 
Operators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, tributes 
seem to be in order at this time and I 
want to pay tribute to the hard-working 
telephone operators on Capitol Hill. 
They turn in a mighty fine performance. 

In the hurry and scurry of everyday 
life, we are prone to forget those who 
are helpful to us in our work. So I take 
this moment to extend our sincere 
thanks and appreciation and to com- 
mend them for the fine work they do. 


Independence: Our National Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON C. JONES 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, Jucy 4, 1952 


Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
very able address delivered by Charles 
Truett Myers, of Charlotte, N. C., who is 
commander of the North Carolina Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, on July 4. 1952, over radio station 
WBT, in Charlotte, N. C. The address is 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENCE, OUR NATIONAL HERITAGE 

Only 176 years ago, twice the span of years 
a man may expect to inhabit this earth, men- 
bers of the Continental Congress of the early 
colonies met in Philadelphia. In that City of 
Brotherly Love, where William Penn and his 
associates had preached peace and love, the 
Decalaration of Independence was adopted on 
that fateful Fourth of July, 1776, proclaim- 
ing to the British Crown and to the peoples 
of the world that the Thirteen Colonies 
thenceforth were free and independent 
States. 

The 56 men who signed the Declaration 
were men of varied vocations, of varied so- 
cial and financial standing, representing in 
cross section the people of the brave New 
World. Each signer surely realized that he 
had taken a step from which there was no 
return. Each had affixed his signature for 
all to see to a denunciation of the parent 
British Government, a challenge to authority 
which could not be ignored, yet appealing to 
the Supreme Judge of the world for the 
rightness of their action. It was obvious, not 
only to the signers but to other long-suffer- 
ing subjects of a tyrannical King, that the 
Declaration meant war. Each signer there- 
by put his head into a noose, and risked con- 
fiscation of his property and penalties for his 
loved ones. Men like John Hancock signed 
boldly with a flourish of resolution; the sign- 
ers from North Carolina—William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, and John Penn—took comfort 
from the fact that over a year before, on 
May 20, 1775, near Charlotte, 27 bold North 
Carolinians had signed the Mecklenburg 
Declaration of Independence and said in that 
historical document: “Resolved, That we do 
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hereby declare ourselves a free and independ- 
ent people, that we are and of right ought 
to be, a sovereign and self-governing people 
under the power of God and the general 
Congress; to the maintenance of which in- 
dependence we solemnly pledge to each other 
our mutual cooperation, our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our most sacred honor.” 

The proclamation which these courageous 
men published to the world on that original 
Fourth of July was a declaration that the 
men, women, and children of the new land by 
their labors and privations had merited the 
right to freedom, and like that Virginia 
torch bearer, Patrick Henry, were willing to 
risk death to gain liberty. Many of them did 
perish in the Revolutionary War which fol- 
lowed, Yet that ringing Declaration of the 
dignity of mankind, recited through the 
years by many a school child, has become a 
crystal utterance of the hopes and beliefs 
of man all over the world, has been a symbol 
to oppressed peoples in many lands who have 
followed in the footsteps of freedom, and to 
this day remains the basic creed of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars and of Americanism. 

North Carolina has such a glorious history 
of its own, besides its participation in this 
Magna Carta of the New World, that it need 
not intrude on the earned repute of the 
Jamestown Colony begun in 1607 or the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620. 

The story of Roanoke Island, whose tragic 
settlement began in 1585, is itself a saga of 
men who sought freedom of body and mind 
and spirit, and an opportunity to build their 
lives unfettered by harsh decrees. No one 
can visit Roanoke Island and Manteo and 
relive the experiences of those early settlers 
as dramatized in the production The Lost 
Colony without experiencing a renewal of 
faith in America. 

Since 1660, when the first permanent 
English colony was established at Albermarle 
on the Chowan River by settlers moving from 
Virginia, North Carolina has been a fitting 
representative of the creation of America, the 
conquest of the wilderness, the development 
of farms and towns and industries, the 
search for the abundant life, and the birth 
and growth of democracy. 

As a true pioneer State of a pioneer land, 
North Carolina wrote this Nation's history by 
deeds of courage and adherence to high 
idealisms which need not yield significance 
to any elsewhere. A half century before 
1776, North Carolina patriots were driving 
despotic Crown governors from office. Time 
has gilded the story of the Regulation, the 
uprising of people against oppressive taxes 
and tyranny, a miniature revolutionary war 
within North Carolina, which culminated in 
the battle on the banks of the Alamance in 
1771—5 years before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence shook the foundations of the 
British Empire. 

It is not enough for man to shout from 
the housetops that he is free. It is never 
sufficient for men to put on paper or tell 
their associates what they wish to do, what 
they hope, what they yearn for, what they 
claim or aspire to be. The story of the cre- 
ation and growth of the Thirteen Original 
Colonies is the story of America. And here 
in North Carolina the entire drama of the 
colonies was played out on a single stage, 
with all the props, the cues, the gestures, and 
the falling of curtains which marked the 
broader pageantry from Maine all down the 
Atlantic coast in that era of travail. 

It would be pleasant if we today could 
consider our democracy as a settled and 
finished thing, complete and perfect, func- 
tioning as happily as was envisioned by those 
men who signed that immortal document in 
1776. We can look back on that occasion, 
through the eyes of chroniclers, and see 
what a tremendous step was taken to throw 
off the yoke of an oppressor and initiate a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people. 


Yet what the Declaration achieved was 
only to start a chain reaction of events 
which may continue to the end of time, as 
men of succeeding generations endeavor to 
map out for themselves what they desire and 
how they may attain their desires. The 
Revolutionary War which followed was won 
against great odds, and was being lost by 
our brave forefathers until that great turn- 
ing point of the war that happened near 
here, the Battle of Kings Mountain, where 
the enemy was completely vanquished and 
given a harbinger of the ultimate victory of 
the forces for freedom. A few short years 
later, the new Republic once more was at 
war with England. Within a man’s lifetime, 
different States of the new land were arrayed 
against each other, one group espousing one 
set of noble idealisms, the other group just 
as ardent for their own lofty aims. 

Within another human lifetime, our Na- 
tion was at war on alien shores and in for- 
eign waters in a global conflict, and when 
that was finished we barely had time to count 
up our losses when we were fighting another 
world war, At this moment, when we are 
pausing to remember the spirit of 1776, we 
perceive clouds of still another world war 
on the near horizon. 

Of course, we participated in the two offi- 
cial world wars, and are now engaging in con- 
flict in Asia, largely for self-protection. We 
are a free and independent people, and we 
are so eager to preserve our national safety 
that we do not wait until enemy hordes are 
on our soil. Yet we are not entirely selfish. 
We do think of other people who have not 
enjoyed our heritage and our freedom. We 
want all downtrodden people of the earth 
to know independence and liberty, even as 
we have known these. We know that na- 
tional security and world security imply more 
than merely keeping an armed enemy off our 
doorstep. We must think of self-protection 
on broad and even global terms, and on the 
basis of our children’s future as well as our 
own time. Independence, so hopefully en. 
visioned by the historic Continental Congress 
many years ago, yet as world history is 
reckoned just recently, has not been fully 
achieved by today’s America of 48 sovereign 
States. We of this Republic have not yet 
learned how to ourselves effectively, 
and the beautiful idealism of democracy 
somehow is not fully attained in practice, 
In theory we are all equal as well as free, 
yet in truth we are neither. It is small con- 
solation that our enemies are intangible 
conditions within our own shores, rather 
than human armies crossing our borders. 

Also, we found long ago that we are not 
even independent of the rest of the world. 
Problems of Canada, Mexico, England, 
France, and Germany are our problems, too. 
What Argentina or Russia or any other 
country does can affect us, also. The globe 
is shrinking; men across the broad oceans 
are our neighbors, good or bad, and whether 
we want them for neighbors or not. An air- 
plane full of armed soldiers, or Christmas 
presents, can cross the Pacific Ocean sooner 
than our grandfathers could drive a team 
to a distant county seat. It is impossible 
for us Americans to be isolationists, even if 
we would wish to be. The Thirteen Original 
Colonies managed to shake off their depend- 
ence upon the British Crown, but they were 
still dependent upon one another, just as 
our 48 States today could not be independ- 
ent of one another even if each were sur- 
rounded by a brick wall 100 feet high. 

Like it or not, America is part of a com- 
plex global set-up. Serious-minded Ameri- 
cans earnestly wish that our own house were 
more in order for our neighbors to admire 
and emulate. We still do not have a per- 
fect government, although we feel our form 
and pattern of government—our idealism of 
government—is the finest ever devised. We 
still have poverty, slums, crime, corruption 
in high places, trickery in our court sys- 
tems, buffoonery in our elections, Our for- 
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eign neighbors see these things and they 
grieve with us because they have them, too. 
We like to think of America as a Christian 
nation, made up of God-worshipping and 
God-fearing people. Yet a man from Mars 
might look into some of our homes, our 
towns, our cities—even in our fair State of 
North Carolina, and even on a Sabbath aft- 
ernoon—and wonder that we call ourselves 
religious at all. 

Naturally, the world moves swiftly on. Of 
course, there is progress. We do live in a 
different age and tempo from our fore- 
fathers. We can flip a switch and hear opera 
music on a stage a thousand miles away. 
We can whisper and it can be heard across 
an ocean. One can eat a late breakfast in 
„ and an early supper in New 

Ork. 

We might remind ourselves of how we in- 
dividually celebrate the Fourth of July. By 
tradition, it is a day of noise making with 
firecrackers and guns, a day of auto trips, a 
day of fishing and picnics, a time for jubi- 
lance. Whatever our methods of marking the 
day, we should never be too busy or gay to 
take time out for a moment of reverence and 
thankfulness that we live in a country with 
such heritage of freedom and opportunity. 

The Declaration of Independence has borne 
rich fruit. The United States of America is 
a sovereign Nation, giving fealty to no other 
nation. We are a free and independent peo- 
ple in this important respect, and however 
much we may participate with the United 
Nations and in other international move- 
ments for solving world problems common 
to all nations, we must never yield jurisdic- 
tion over our internal affairs, Yet, it is fit- 
ting and proper, on this Fourth of July, to 
match our zeal for world betterment with a 
genuine modesty and solemn concern over 
goals we have not yet achieved, and to de- 
termine afresh that we must not only be 
good members of the Veterans of. Foreign 
Wars, but good American citizens and good 
neighbors in our own communities before we 
can truly be effective as good neighbors as a 
nation to other countries of the world, and 
then we can truly sing: “Our fathers’ God, 
to thee, Author of liberty, to thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright with freedom’s 
holy light. Protect us by Thy might. Great 
God our King.” 


Congress and the Education 
of the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. RADWAN. Mr. Speaker, “The 
political education of the public is one 
the recognized functions of Congress,” 
statement taken from the book Congress 
and Its Contemporary Role, by Dr. Er- 
nest Griffith, director of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, 

This book, Mr. Speaker, was released 
to the public in August 1951, 8 months 
after I became a Member of Congress. 
Naturally, I was pleased to learn that 
this author, an expert in his field, recog- 
nized the fact that the dissemination of 
material for the political education of 
the public is a function of Congress; be- 
cause 6 months previously, without the 
benefit of such expert advice, I took it 
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upon myself, as a Member of Congress, 
tc discharge my duty in this field to the 
best of my ability. I did this by offer- 
ing to the various weekly newspapers 
within my congressional district a week- 
ly column which would deal with all 
matters relating to Congress and the 
Federal Government—political, parti- 
san, informational, and educational. 
Such program served to stimulate a 
great deal of interest in what we are 
doing here in the Congress, particular- 
ly in the communities where my week- 
ly column appeared. iam satisfied, Mr. 
Speaker, that the political education of 
the public is a very important function 
of Congress. This is done through the 
medium of floor debate, the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, statements 
issued to the press, and through private 
correspondence. I have utilized all 
channels. 

It is gratifying to note that these ef- 
forts met with the satisfaction of the 
people. The letter which follows is typi- 
cal of many which I have received in 
connection with this effort. I chose this 
one because, while written by a Repub- 
lican, it has a bipartisan approach: 

My Dear Mr. Rapwan: My husband, an 
affiliated Democrat who usually splits his 
ticket in voting, says you're his “boy.” He 
likes your democratic approach and your 
sharing and publicizing of information—and 
that goes for me, too. 

We have only during this past year moved 
from the west side to Highgate Avenue 
where we bought a home, forty-third dis- 
trict. Never in those past 10 years did any- 
one in public office take the trouble you do 
to get acquainted with his constituents. 

Your regular articles in the Kensington 
area community newspaper are another good 
sign and are appreciated. 

Thank you for this real opportunity to 
express our opinions to you. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET B. LEWIS, 
(Mrs. ELMER J.), 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Tribute to the Hon. Jack Anderson, of 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, while I 
have known for some time that my 
friend and our colleague, JAck ANDERSON, 
would not seek reelection to the House 
of Representatives, it is with the deepest 
regret that we have now reached the 
final hours when he shall be numbered 
among the Members of this great body. 

For 14 years JACK ANDERSON has served 
his district and his country well. No one 
is in any better position than I to know 
the truth of that statement because he 
served with me as a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee prior to the Eightieth 
Congress and we have been together as 
members of the House Committee on 
Armed Services for almost 6 years. Dur- 
ing that period of time, I have come to 


know him well and have developed a sin- 
cere respect and admiration for the ob- 
jectivity and industry which he has ap- 
plied to his committee responsibilities 
in the interest of national defense. Both 
he and his constituents have every rea- 
son to be proud of the outstanding rec- 
ord he has made during his 7 terms as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. A 

I recall Jack AnNpERSON’S insistence 
during the early months of the Eightieth 
Congress, that great sums of money were 
being wasted because of a lack of a uni- 
form procurement catalog, particularly 
on items of common use, in the military 
services, which services procure about 80 
percent of all of the items procured by 
all agencies of the Federal Government, 
For a variety of reasons, and wholly 
without fault on Jack ANDERSON’s part, 
no final legislative action was taken on 
this subject in either the Eightieth or 
the Eighty-first Congress, but the author 
did not lose his interest. On the con- 
trary, he attacked the subject with re- 
newed vigor. In the present Congress, 
five long years of work have culminated 
in the enactment of a law, sponsored by 
Jack ANDERSON, which embodies the 
principles for which he has long fought. 
There is every expectation that it will 
produce tremendous savings in the pro- 
curement of military items without im- 
pairing the military effort. Few Mem- 
bers of Congress have experienced the 
success of such a major legislative ac- 
complishment. It is a fitting tribute to 
an outstanding Member who will be 
missed by all of us, particularly those 
of us on the House Committee on Armed 
Services. In leaving, he leaves with us a 
notable accomplishment which will en- 
dure beyond the span of those of us here 
today. 


Address Sent by Hon. Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, of Minnesota, to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 


Colored People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very interesting and mov- 
ing address sent by our distinguished 
colleague, the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] to the annual 
convention of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., on June 29, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Friends and fellow citizens, I am most un- 
happy that it is not possible for me to be 
with you personally. I had definitely 
planned on spending this day in friendly 
association with the delegates to the annual 
convention of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. Much 
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of my joy in life comes from being with 
good people—people of good spirit and good 
ideals. 

My friends Walter White and Roy Wilkins 
know that when I speak I like to be close 
to the people so I can see them and share 
with them the experience of the occasion. 

All of this I had planned, but the work 
of the Congress, my responsibilities in the 
Senate, have made it necessary for me to 
remain in Washington. Important legisla- 
tion such as the Defense Production Act, the 
military budget, educational benefits for our 
Korean veterans, and other legislative items, 
have compelled me to remain here on the 
job. I am sure you would want me to 
do this. 

I am sure my friend Clarence Mitchell, 
as a former Minnesotan, would expect his 
Senator to do his duty and to fulfill his 
responsibilities. You know, these legisla- 
tive representatives really keep an eye on 
the Members of the Congress. I am trying 
to preserve a good record—one which even 
Clarence Mitchell cannot criticize. 

To all of these fine men and to all of the 
delegates to the convention I extend my 
heartiest greetings. I am very proud to be 
a member of the national board of the 
NAACP. So, you see, even though I am not 
with you in the flesh, I am definitely with 
you in the spirit—and, to be sure, in voice. 

Within a few weeks I shall be attending 
the Democratic National Convention. You 
know my politics. I am a Democrat, I ask 
you, therefore, to bear with me as I express 
my views on some of the controversial issues 
of the day. I know that the NAACP is a 
nonpartisan organization, but I also know 
you are deeply concerned about the prin- 
ciples, platform, and candidates of the two 
great political parties. The great traditions 
of both political parties are filled with the 
faith of liberty, equality, and fraternity. It 
is to these traditions that the political 
orators pay their tribute. 

But I say that it is to these traditions that 
the modern political parties and their candi- 
dates must give reality, and not just lip serv- 
ice. For far too long we have dreamed of the 
fulfillment of the democratic ideal that all 
men are created equal. The time for action 
is now. We are 176 years late in its full 
realization. 

It is in this spirit that I wish to talk with 
you. I shall speak in frank and plain lan- 
guage. Some may consider this speech par- 
tisan. If so, I apologize. But I can do no 
less than speak my convictions and to ask 
that these convictions be translated into 
positive political action through the political 
parties and through the Congress of the 
United States. 

Were these other times, we could congratu- 
late ourselves on victories past won. We 
could be reviewing the changes that have 
taken place before our very eyes, and in our 
very lifetime—in our progress in community 
action, in legislation and judicial decisions, 

We could be proclaiming the fact to the 
world that religious, fraternal, business, labor, 
and educational organizations, representing 
more than 65,000,000 American citizens, have 
gone on record favoring full civil liberties 
to minorities. We could be explaining that 
these organizations vary in purpose and in 
composition, but loaned their name and time 
and their effort to the promulgation of legis- 
lation at all levels of government—Federal, 
State, and local. 

We could proudly point back to the judicial 
decision making it possible to end segrega- 
tion and other forms of discrimination in 
interstate transportation and in higher 
education. 

We could be counting complacently the 11 
cities in Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Florida which recently have passed anti- 
mask and anticross burning ordinances—and 
we could be counting the States which have 
enacted antilynching legislation, 
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We could be pointing to the 10 States and 
19 municipalities with fair-employment 
practices laws as proof of the progress we 
have made, and using the fact that 50,000,000 
Americans are today living in localities gov- 
erned by those laws as proof that Americans 
want FEPC. 

We could be satisfied with the significant 
strides made by President Truman in the 
elimination of segregation in the Armed 
Forces—and this is a great achievement. 

We could be patting our backs with the 
victories that were ours in 1948 in persuading 
the Democratic Party to add effective civil- 
rights planks in its campaign platform. 

But we cannot be so satisfied, so compla- 
cent, so proud, so secure in the inevitable 
conquest of decency over evil. We cannot 
rest on evolution alone, particularly in a 
period when revolution sweeps vast areas of 
the world. It is imperative that America 
understands that this revolution which 
sweeps through Asia and Africa is a positive 
demand for equality. If America fails to 
recognize this apparent political fact, it 
has then failed to equip itself with the 
philosophy and the mind for world leader- 
ship. 3 ` 

These are not ordinary times. Indeed, they 
are extraordinary, thereby requiring extra- 
ordinary efforts and measures. 

It is true that the story of America is one 
of an expanding democracy, opening up 
new opportunities to more and more of our 
citizens to take their place as full and equal 
partners in a free society without discrim- 
ination. 

But, we know that the story of America is 
not finished. The end of discrimination, 
bigotry, intolerance, and segregation is the 
unfinished business of American democracy. 
We must push on with our work. We must 
never quit until our victory is won. 

We know that America and democracy face 
an enemy so powerful, so ruthless, so at- 
tractive to those who are victims of poverty, 
unhappiness and insecurity that it calls for 
us to mobilize not only our material re- 
sources to meet that enemy, but the deepest 
and most sincere spiritual and religious re- 
sources that democracy can command. 

Important as the deadly weapons of arma- 
ments may be, they will disintegrate in the 
face of ideological communism unless we 
match that total ideology with a faith and 
a practice firmly imbedded in our Judiaic- 
Christian principles of human dignity and 
human brotherhood. As we stand opposed 
to the doctrines which enslave and reduce 
men to mere machines, so must we stand 
committed as a nation to a doctrine which 
elevates man to the God-like stature of true 
equality. 

People everywhere respect, honor, and ac- 
cept America’s great leadership in the fields 
of science and technology. Here we are 
strong. We can and do face the world with 
pride and assurance. 

In the area of self-government (or repre- 
sentative government), we again set the pace, 
We lead the field. We have proven our abil- 
ity to govern and maintain a strong econ- 
omy. People everywhere respect America for 
its political organization and processes. 

But democracy is more than achievement, 
more than material progress, more than 
elections and government. Democracy is 
essentially a faith of freedom and equality, 
of human dignity and brotherhood. 

It is the spirit of democracy that we need 
to strengthen in order to meet the threat of 
brutalitarianism. That spirit has been the 
victim of a lingering and stubborn infection 
that saps our strength, the infection of dis- 
crimination. This is the skeleton in our 
closet. This is our Achilles heel. 

It would be bad enough if discrimination 
were only a domestic problem, but again I 
repeat, it is the No. 1 international problem. 
We, as the proclaimed and acknowledged 
leaders of freedom and equality, dare not 
face our adversaries or those we seek to enlist 
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in our cause unless we practice the freedom 
and equality which we claim. 

America's foreign policy is not weak be- 
cause of lack of money, troops, or arma- 
ments. It is weak only insofar as we have 
failed to do that which is so obvious, namely, 
to declare by public law and public policy to 
ourselves and to the whole world not only 
our desire for equality but our willingness 
to practice it here and abroad. 

There can be no successful foreign policy 
in the underdeveloped and underprivileged 
areas where communism stalks the land 
until we can come to the people of Africa 
and Asia truly believing in and living by the 
principles of human brotherhood and hu- 
man equality. Here is an addition to our 
foreign policy that will build our reservoir 
of good will and cost us nothing except the 
courage of our convictions. 

In newspaper headlines our politicians fill 
the air with cries for unity in this time of 
emergency. Some of the leaders of my politi- 
cal party are now urging harmony. Their 
yardstick for harmony is to gloss over or re- 
treat from the proclaimed platform outlining 
our objectives in the field of civil-rights leg- 
islation. This is not harmony. This is 
capitulation, surrender. 

“Civil rights is controversial,” they say. 
“Let us postpone that issue for the time 
being or let us compromise.” 

To these compromisers, to these fearful 
souls who run from controversy, let me ask 
them a question, “Whose rights are you 
compromising?” 

What is it that makes men believe that 
they have the right to compromise other 
people’s rights? 

The majority of the delegates to the two 
great political conventions have not suf- 
fered from discrimination or segregation. 
They have been able to live in relative safety 
and security and full citizenship. How easy 
it is for those who enjoy those privileges to 
talk about compromise, when they com- 
promise away none of the rights for them- 
selves but only the rights of others. 

I will be no part of such a sell-out of 
other people's rights and privileges. 

Now, what are we talking about when we 
talk about civil rights? Nothing more or 
less than equal rights for all American citi- 
zens. 

I ask the leaders of the political parties, 
“Are you for this, or against this?” The 
people here at home and around the world 
want to know. Yes, the people in America, 
Asia and Africa, in South and Latin America, 
and in Europe. Do the two great American 
political parties, either by omission or com- 
mission, dare say to a world threatened by 
Communist tyranny that here in America we 
believe in a social structure of caste—a sys- 
tem of the elite? 

Mr. Politician, Mr. Democrat, and Mr. Re- 
publican, wake up—it’s later than you think, 
the overwhelming majority of Americans be- 
lieve in human equality—and they want the 
political parties and Congress to set the 
standards by resolution and public law. 

As one person in our Government, as one 
delegate to a great political party's conven- 
tion, I will be no part of any deal to any 
compromise, or any sell-out on the funda- 
mental principle of democracy, equality, and 
human dignity. 

Let's be frank about this issue of civil 
rights. Where civil rights have been denied, 
the people have suffered. The land has been 
exploited. The social and economic develop- 
ment has keen retarded. Wherever there is 
a class or caste system, wherever the prin- 
ciple of equality has been defiled, the people 
have suffered. Some suffer from guilty con- 
science, others suffer from low standards of 
living, lack of opportunity, ill health, and 
poor education. 

There is no room for any aristocracy in 
America. Our democratic principle is one 
of judging men on their merit, not by their 
race, their color, or the size of their bank roll. 
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People, many of them, ask me, “Why, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, why all this emphasis on 
civil rights?” They say to me, “Is it the 
only issue that is important?” 

I answer them in all candor, “It is the 
basic issue.” 

This is an issue that involves our foreign 
policy; in fact, it is at the heart of our foreign 
policy. It is an issue that symbolizes our 
domestic policy. 

As I have said to you earlier, in our efforts 
to give leadership to a frustrated, weary, and 
unhappy world, we must come with clean 
hands. We must practice democracy as well 
as preach it. If we are to export our ideas 
of democratic living, we must be tooled up 
for abundant production of democratic faith 
and performance. 

Likewise, if we are to have a liberal domes- 
tic program, an expanding economy, a fuller 
and better life for our people, more effective 
and responsible government, then everyone 
must be included. Everyone must partici- 
pate. 

Everyone must be given the opportunity to 
do his share and to assume his responsibility. 

Wherever citizens are denied the right to 
vote by some antiquated, undemocratic prac- 
tice, American government and American 
politics is corrupted and suffers thereby. 
This is the corruption that needs exposure 
and a clean-up. 

Wherever men and women are denied 
equality of opportunity, the Nation's strength 
is sapped and the abundant treasure of our 
human resources is wasted. 

Wherever there is discrimination, prejudice, 
or bigotry, fear grows where hope should 
blossom. Hate festers where friendship 
should flourish. 

We are all partners in this constant battle 
against the evils of prejudice, segregation, 
discrimination and bigotry. We are all in it 
together. 

And we have common enemies. Make no 
mistake about that, It is time that we spelled 
out their record, 

We do not need to mince words here. Let’s 
not fool ourselves. The same Dixiecrats who 
are against civil rights legislation are against 
practically everything else that goes into 
making a liberal program. They are the 
same people who oppose better public health 
services, for white and Negroes alike. They 
are against expanding educational opportuni- 
ties. They are against public housing and 
slum clearance, They are against minimum 
wages. They are not only against fair and 
decent labor legislation, but many of them 
would like nothing better than to stamp 
out the trade union movement. 

This Dixiecrat philosophy found its way 
into the McCarran immigration bill, a bill 
which a great President with great courage 
vetoed, but a Congress dominated by a Repub- 
lican-Dixiecrat bloc overrode. It is this same 
reactionary philosophy which blocks every 
effort of Congress to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of almost better than 2,000,000 migratory 
workers—native American citizens who live 
in conditions of unbelievable degradation 
and poverty. This is the price that America 
pays for compromising with the Dixiecrats 
and their reactionary allies. 

In short, these irreconcilable Dixiecrats— 
limited in number but loud of voice and 
clamor—they are the same people who have 
tried to undermine every single piece of 
social welfare legislation that has ever been 
presented to the Congress or proposed to 
the American people. a 

These political bourbons, who worship at 
the altar of the divine right of States’ 
rights have used the civil rights issue to 
disguise their other ulterior purposes. 

These people call themselves States’ 
righters, but I shall tell you what they 
really are. They are the States’ wrongers. 
They seem to have forgotten their history 
and failed to have done their home work in 
American constitutional Government. 
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The people of these United States are not 
only citizens of their respective States, but 
also citizens of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The issue is not States’ rights. The 
issue is States’ responsibilities. The State 
governments have an obligation to their 
people, but so does the Federal Government. 

Let me say a few words about States’ 
rights. I have served in local government, as 
a mayor of a great city. I believe in local 
government, in local initiative, in local re- 
sponsibility and action. States’ rights should 
be a positive force, not a negative one. 
States’ rights in a democracy should have 
a constructive meaning. 

For example, the rights of States to pioneer 
in the field of social welfare and human bet- 
terment. The rights of States to offer ever- 
increasing opportunity to its people, to ad- 
just inequities. 

The true meaning of States’ rights is when 
a State like New York passes an FEPC law 
and proves that it works. Or when Georgia— 
yes, I mean Georgia—lowers the voting age 
to 18. Or when Wisconsin pioneers in the 
field of social security and workmen's com- 
pensation. Or when California develops a 
great program of public education. 

This is the States“ rights program that 
America needs, but it is the very program 
that the Dixiecrats seek to stop. 

Our Federal Government and our State 
governments must work as a team, because 
the people of these United States are the sov- 
ereign power. It is the people who are to be 
served—not the institutions of government. 
It is the cause of the people that is to be 
advanced—not the welfare of the politician. 
It is the progress and the security of the 
Nation that is our first and sacred trust. 

Political parties can justify their existence 
only insofar as they serve the people, serve 
the needs of the Nation, and fulfill the re- 
quirements of our democratic creed. 

Naturally, I would like to have the Demo- 
cratic Party one of harmony, one of unity. 
This is my objective. But harmony and 
unity cannot be achieved by going back to 
the yesterdays, retreating from principle, 
ignoring the legitimate aspirations of the 
people. Those of us who advocate a broad 
program of civil rights seek the only har- 
mony which is true and meaningful—a har- 
mony based upon equal treatment, fair play, 
and equal opportunity. 

There can be no harmony or unity where 
there is discrimination. The harmony and 
unity we seek is that of the religious teach- 
ings we profess, of the political principles we 
proclaim. 

Now, my friends, let me say a few parting 
words to you. No political party, no organi- 
gation, and surely no nation ever moved 
ahead in the path of progress by turning its 
eyes back to the yesterdays. People of demo- 
cratic faith and belief should be optimists. 
They should have their eyes on the future. 
They should dream great dreams and make 
noble plans. 

It is with this thought in mind that I call 
upon the Democratic Party to incorporate 
in its platform not only the civil-rights prin- 
ciples as outlined in 1848, but to add real 
meaning to these principles by calling for an 
end of that iniquitous, antidemocratic, and 
miserable practice of the filibuster. The 
filibuster makes a mockery out of parlia- 
mentary debate. The filibuster is a political 
weapon of those who wish to retard progress, 
of those who seek to block the will of the 
majority. I shall join with some of my col- 
leagues in the Senate and with many organi- 
zations throughout this country in calling 
upon the Democratic Party and its platform 
committee to include in the platform of that 
party, a plank placing our party, its leader- 
ship, and its followers in opposition to the 
continued use of the filibuster. We shall call 
for a new cloture rule that permits free and 
open debate, full and adequate discussion of 
every issuc, but at the same time, enables 


the Senate of the United States to legislate 
and not to be the victim of a willful minority 
who are determined through trickery and 
sheer physical stamina to block the enact- 
ment of public policy that the Nation needs 
and that the people desire. 

Yes; these are indeed trying and difficult 
days—all the more reason why our Congress 
must be equipped to act in behalf of our 
security and welfare. Every obstacle to ef- 
fective legislation and fair and honorable 
legislative machinery must be removed. We 
can no longer permit undemocratic practices 
to obstruct the flow of democracy. The 
forces of democracy are literally fighting for 
survival. We must be strong materially and 
spiritually. We must not lose faith. To be 
sure, we have suffered many defeats and 
disappointments. I can speak of these de- 
feats and disappointments with personal 
feeling because I have suffered them on the 
floor of the Senate. But, just as the power 
of tyranny and evil is so apparent, so there 
is a reawakening of the spirit of freedom, of 
goodness, of compassion and justice. All 
over America people are protesting and rising 
up against bigotry and intolerance. The 
people are tired of timid politicians and po- 
litical compromisers. There is a rebirth of 
faith. 

The American people want political par- 
ties and candidates of those parties to give 
them leadership, inspiration, and guidance, 
The American people cali upon their political 
leaders to act in and live by the great ringing 
declaration of our way of life—the declara- 
tion that embraces the philosophy of human 
equality and a people living by, and dedi- 
cated to, the worthy principles of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. This is 
our faith. This is our strength. 


Food and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
June 7, Mr. Millard Cass, special assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Labor, delivered 
a notable address entitled Food and 
Freedom,” at the annual Florida State 
convention of Disabled American Vet- 
erans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


These are troubled times. Today, as in 
generations past, Americans are fighting for 
freedom. 

The injuries which you men and women 
suffered are an indication of the toll that war 
exacts. For you, for many of your comrades, 
and for millions of people in other lands 
the cost of defending freedom was high. 

Almost 2,500 years ago, Confucius said: 
“It is only in adversity that men are known 
for what they really are.” The star-studded 
pages of history contain many illustrations 
of the truth of this statement. There come 
quickly to mind such examples as General 
Robert E. Lee, magnificent in defeat; the 
blind John Milton, writing poetry that has 
come down through the ages; the partially 
deaf Thomas A, Edison, providing light and 
sound for the world; the crippled Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, leading us through depression 
and war; the incomparable Helen Keller, 
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overcoming the double handicap of blindness 
and deafness; the bed-ridden Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning writing her beautiful Son- 
nets from the Portuguese; Admiral Horatio 
Nelson, who Tennyson called the greatest 
seaman since our world began, winning 
the Battle of Trafalgar with one eye and 
one arm; the deaf Ludwig van Beethoven 
composing some of the world’s immortal 
music; Auguste Renoir painting master- 
pieces with his brushes strapped to hands 
crippled with arthritis; the poor inmates 
of the Warsaw Ghetto holding off Hitler's 
hordes 12 days; the four chaplains linking 
arms and raising their voices in prayer as 
the Dorchester sank; George Washington 
Carver, who was born a slave, enriching his 
native Southland and the world with his 
discovery of uses for the peanut and other 
products of our soil; and the little band of 
brave Marines withstanding terriffic Japanese 
assaults on Wake Island for 14 days. 

There have been great achievements under 
adversity, but all afflictions are not blessings. 
It has been noted that: “The school of ad- 
versity is a very good school, provided you 
Son matriculate too early and continue too 

ng.” 

We in the Department of Labor are aware 
of the great contributions which handi- 
capped persons have made to the world. We 
not only know this as an historical fact but 
as an important part of our day-to-day re- 
sponsibilities. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin was 
sorry that he could not accept your kind in- 
vitation to attend this convention—espe- 
cially since your organization and the De- 
partment of Labor have many common aims 
and objectives, 

He asked me to express to you his appre- 
ciation for the cooperation the DAV has 
given the Labor Department. We can al- 
ways count upon your assistance in placing 
veterans in jobs, especially disabled vete- 
rans, which is the responsibility of our Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service. Some of your 
members serve as volunteer Veterans’ Reem- 
ployment Rights Committeemen. In that 
capacity, they assist our Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployment Rights in carrying out its re- 
sponsibility to see that returning servicemen 
get the jobs to which they are entitled. As 
you know, the reemployment provisions of 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act provide special protection for the dis- 
abled veteran who cannot perform the du- 
ties of his former job. Both nationally and 
locally, you have supported our program for 
employment of handicapped workers. The 
DAV is among the most active and highly 
respected members of the President's Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Committee, and has received that commit- 
tee’s highest award—its distinguished serr- 
ice certificate. 

Your organization has provided funds for 
the national essay contest sponsored by the 
President’s committee and has brought the 
winners to Washington for presentation of 
their awards. Last year, 39 States, includ- 
ing Florida, took part in this essay contest. 
Kenneth Bradley, national employment di- 
rector of the DAV, and Millard Rice, your 
past national commander, have served as 
chairman of the Disabled Veterans’ Commit- 
tee of the President's committee. Both are 
also in the executive committee of the Pres- 
ident’s committee and help to direct its ac- 
tivities. 

Together, your organization and the De- 
partment of Labor are trying to see that 
those programs necessary to protect and as- 
sist exservicemen—particularly disabled vet- 
erans—are operated effectively. The facili- 
ties of the Department are available to you 
any time we can be of service. 

We in the Labor Department believe in 
giving disabled veterans the opportunity 
they deserve for gainful employment. In 
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1950, of 6,133 employees in the Department, 
343 or 5.6 percent were disabled veterans. 

When Neanderthal man emerged from the 
cave and walked upright in a hostile world, 
his instincts were to seek food and defend 
Limself. Ever since, two of the major needs 
cf the human race have been food and free- 
dom. Without food, the body withers and 
dies. Without freedom, the mind and the 
spirit wither and die. 

Our prehistoric ancestors ventured forth 
into a hostile world. The elements were 
rigorous and even to survive was difficult. 
Fierce mammals, reptiles, and carnivorous 
beasts stalked the earth. Against them was 
pitted mere man. 

Yet the cave bear, the woolly mammoth, 
and other fearsome beasts became extinct, 
and man survived the terrors of nature. 
This is attributed solely to the fact that God 
created man in His own image, and en- 
dowed him with a brain and a soul. 

By the use of his brain, man has accom- 
plished many marvelous things. He has 
conquered the sky, the earth, and the sea. 
He has made animals his servants and na- 
ture his slave. Man has smashed the atom, 
diverted water from its natural channels, 
dammed it into great lakes and waterways, 
and developed it into electricity. He can go 
miles into the air, and span vast distances 
in minutes. He can go down into the bowels 
of the earth, move mountains, blast through 
solid granite, and change the features of 
mother nature. Man can cross the ocean 
on the surface and beneath the surface. He 
can transmit sound and pictures unbeliev- 
able distances with great speed. 

Perhaps man's mastery of the elements has 
given him too great confidence in his abil- 
ity. It is always well to remember our limi- 
tations. We are still pitifully weak and 
small creatures in the face of nature at its 
worst. As God shakes the earth, and un- 
leashes hurricanes, floods, and lightning, 
man can but stand and tremble at his o 
weakness. : 

In spite of astounding medical advances, 
hideous and dread diseases are still uncon- 
quered. Cancer, poliomyelitis, heart disease, 
cerebral palsy, and rheumatic fever still 
strike down millions of persons. 

Animals and insects still carry diseases and 
destroy our food. To take only one ex- 
ample, the rat harbors the flea that carries 
typhus fever. Rats also consume or contami- 
nate approximately 200,000,000 bushels of 
corn and other grains in the United States 
annually, or about 4 percent of our total 
production. 

We still needlessly kill and injure large 
numbers of our citizens at work and at play. 
Last year, 16,000 persons were killed and 
2,000,000 injured in occupational accidents 
alone; most of which could have been pre- 
vented. A week ago, the celebration of Me- 
morial Day snuffed out the lives of 413 Amer- 
icans in one week-end. 

For all of man’s mastery of the elements, 
he has usually failed to achieve the happi- 
ness he craves. This is largely because he has 
been slow to learn how to live at peace with 
his fellowman. Throughout the thousands 
of years of recorded history, man has con- 
stantly battled against man. 

Edgar A. Guest once wrote: 


“There will always be need for a manly breed 
And men unafraid to fight.” 


No country has yet been able to trust its 
own citizens enough to abolish its police 
forces. Certainly there is no indication today 
that any major power can or will trust 
others enough to abolish its armed forces, 
Even if our machinery for international co- 
operation were perfect, there would still be 
need of strength to protect freedom. There 
would still “be need for a manly breed and 
men unafraid to fight.“ These are the un- 
fortunate facts which face us. 

Today, aggressive communism stalks the 
earth. As a philosophy or an economy, com- 


munism is no threat to democracy. It can- 
not compete successfully for the minds or 
markets of men. Yet, since the end of World 
War II, 9 countries with a total population 
of over 500,000,000 have been reduced to 
virtually slavery by the Communists. 

In a world in which communism exists 
peace must be based upon strength—demo- 
cratic, economic, and military. That is why 
we are arming and producing for the defense 
of our Nation and other freedom-loving peo- 
ple. That is why we are engaged in pro- 
grams to raise the standard of living in other 
countries. 

The problem of our times is to save our- 
selves and the rest of the world from Com- 
munist aggression, and to preserve for our- 
selves and other freedom-loving nations 
economic and political liberty. This is a 
difficult assignment because much of the 
world does not understand and therefore 
does not fear communism. It is difficult 
because so much of the world lacks food, 
clothing, shelter, sanitation, schools, and 
medical services and supplies. 

It is hard to tell people who have never 
known democracy and personal liberty that 
communism destroys their right to pursue 
a free way of life. It is hard to tell people 
whose backs are bowed from heavy labor 
that communism destroys their right to walk 
erect as free and proud human beings. It is 
hard to tell people to whom life is cheap and 
death a constant companion that, in the 
eyes of God, every life has value. 

It is hard to tell people who never have 
enough to eat that communism cannot sup- 
port a high standard of living. It is hard to 
tell people who live in mud huts, or never 
saw a toilet, or have no doctor within reach 
that our free enterprise economy is far 
more efficient and productive than com- 
munism. It is hard to espouse the doctrine 
of private property to people who have 
never had either privacy or property. It is 
hard to discuss economics with the illiterate 
or freedom with the untouchable. 

In spite of all these difficulties, we must 
and we shall get our message across to people 
who want to be free. We must carry the 
message in terms other peoples can under- 
stand—in terms of bread as well as broad- 
casts; in terms of medicine as well as muni- 
tions; in terms of clothing as well as coop- 
eration; in terms of plows and tractors as 
well as planes and tanks. 

We know the potential capacity of the 
human race. We must show others what we 
have done and help them realize their po- 
tentialities, 

We in the United States have achieved in 
two centuries a standard of living that is 
the wonder of the entire world. 

We have only 6 percent of the world’s land 
area and 7 percent of its population. Yet we 
own 76 percent of the world’s automobiles; 
58 percent of the telephones; 53 percent of 
the radios and television sets; and 30 percent 
of the railway mileage. 

We use 50 percent of the world’s rayon; 43 
percent of the rubber; 38 percent of the ce- 
ment; and 25 percent of the sugar. 

We produce and use 47 percent of the 
world's steel; 42 percent of the aluminum; 
43 percent of the electric power; 60 percent 
of the oil. 

We produce 35 percent of the world’s milk; 
31 percent of the meat; 18 percent of the 
wheat; and 50 percent of the cotton, 

We are anxious for all freedom-loving peo- 
ple to have the same high standard of living 
we have. As President Truman has said, 
our aim is “to help the free peoples of the 
world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials 
for housing, and more mechanical power to 
lighten their burdens.” 

We have developed the Marshall plan, 
point 4, and the Mutual Assistance Program, 
We have also helped bring about the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
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Our assistance to other nations has not 
been pure altruism. Economic prosperity 
abroad provides strong and prosperous allies 
and a basis for sound and expanding interna- 
tional trade. We know that freedom is every- 
body’s fight. We have combined enlightened 
self-interest with a desire to help others 
retain their liberty. , 

The world today needs food and freedom. 
They are two great answers to the Commu- 
nist threat. 

Communism relies on hunger and slavery 
for its existence. It attracts with a promise 
of bread and enslaves to suppress revolt after 
disillusionment. Like the dictatorships be- 
fore it, communism relfes on promises and 
prisons. Democracy, on the other hand, of- 
fers food and freedom. 

The veterans’ organizations are a cross- 
section of America, containing farmers, in- 
dustrial workers, businessmen, and profes- 
sional men. They include men and women 
of all groups who fought together in the 
common defense of our great Nation. You 
who have carried so much responsibility for 
preserving our American way of life can 
appreciate the challenge facing us, and the 
need for determination and sacrifice. 

We must remain strong militarily, econom- 
ically, and democratically. Military strength 
will require continuation of our defense pro- 
duction program until we reach our goals. 
Military strength is more than planes and 
tanks, bombs and bullets, ships and guided 
missiles. It is also men and women—civilian 
and military. It requires a healthy, produc- 
tive citizenry. Our tremendous capacity for 
industrial and agricultural production, and 
the intelligence, ingenuity, and industry of 
management and labor are part of our mili- 
tary strength. They must be maintained. 

The American economy is strong and 
sound. Our free enterprise system has stood 
the test of time. It has weathered the shocks 
of depressions and wars and proved capable 
of adjusting to our changing needs. While 
our enterprise has remained basically free, it 
has been restrained and controlled when the 
public interest required it. We have devel- 
oped programs designed to strengthen and 
protect our economy—such as antitrust laws, 
the statutory minimum wage, unemployment 
insurance, social security, insurance of bank 
deposits, farm price supports, soil conserva- 
tion, and other measures. Under our eco- 
nomic system individual initiative has been 
encouraged, but individual greed has been 
restrained. 

The high standard of living enjoyed by our 
people is the heart of our economic strength. 
We must not lower that standard of living. 
Low wages, low purchasing power, and low 
profits mean economic weakness. 

High wages, high purchasing power, and 
high profits mean an abundance for all of 
us. They make possible material advance- 
ment and the leisure time to enjoy the 
products we produce. You here in Florida 
are particularly aware of the regenerative 
value of recreation. Millions of Americans 
come to your State annually for sunshine and 
rest. 

Our economy is based upon high purchas- 
ing power and the philosophy of prosperity 
forall. It is a highly complex economy. No 
individual, no community, no State is self- 
sufficient. The interdependence of all seg- 
ments of the economy—farmer, industrial 
worker, and businessman—means that they 
all have to work together. The purchasing 
power of the wage earner provides the mar- 
ket for the farmer’s products. Thus, the 
greater the income throughout the country, 
the greater is the market for the citrus fruits 
and cattle of Florida. 

During times of emergency, such as the 
present, we have found it necessary to im- 
pose additional temporary controls on our 
economy. In the national interest, we have 
had to establish price, wage, credit, and ma- 
terials controls. We must retain all of these 
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elements of our economic strength until the 
need for them no longer exists. None of us 
like controls, but premature abandonment of 
these insurance measures would weaken us 
and hurt our defense effort. 

The third strength we must retain is 
democratic. The democracy we love must be 
preserved, and where possible, improved. Al- 
though we have the greatest democracy in 
the world, there are a number of areas where 
improvement is possible. 

In a democracy there is no voice louder 
than that of an aroused electorate. Yet in 
our last presidential election only 51 percent 
of the population of voting age cast ballots. 
In the last congressional elections only 42 
percent of the persons eligible went to the 
polls. This contrasts with the 84 percent of 
England's eligible voters who participated 
in their election in 1950, and the 83 percent 
who voted in 1951. The more Americans 
exercise their priceless right to vote, the 
stronger our democracy will be; and the 
figures I have cited show we have lots of 
room for progress. 

Democracy relies upon the integrity of its 
public officials. We must assure honesty in 
the public service. That requires honesty 
and decency in politics and in Government. 
Whether elected or appointed, and whether 
members of the legislative, executive, or 
judicial branches, public servants owe hon- 
esty and integrity to the people. Most Gov- 
ernment employees are honest and fair. The 
general public, therefore, has an obligation 
not to smear the many with the taint of the 
few who are corrupt. 

It is also well to remember that the integ- 
rity of Government officials reflects the in- 
tegrity of the people. For every bribe taker, 
there is a bribe giver. We must eliminate 
both of them. 

We Americans have always prided our- 
selves on our freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. Today, however, some are 
afraid to speak their convictions. Our tra- 
ditional tolerance for the nonconformist has 
been less in evidence recently. Democracy 
requires self restraint and respect for the 
opinions of others. The test of an idea must 
remain Justice Holmes’ criterion: “the power 
of the thought to get itself accepted in the 
competition of the market.” If we would 
remain true to our democratic heritage, we 
must be able to say with Voltaire: “I disap- 
prove of what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 

We must make the fruits of our great 
democracy available to all Americans. Our 
country needs all of us. All our people, re- 
gardless of race, creed, national origin, or 
physical condition must be able to share in 
the American dream and contribute to our 
Nation's defense. 

I have given you some of my ideas on how 
we can improve democracy in our genera- 
tion. We must never forget, however, that 
continued democracy and freedom depend 
even more on preparing the next generation 
to carry on the battle. The future of America 
depends upon the children of America. 


I saw tomorrow look at me 
Through little children's eyes 
And thought how carefully we'd teach 
If we were wise.” 


Our children must be prepared for the 
challenge that will face them and our country 
in the years ahead. 

One of the greatest strengths of our de- 

is our free public schools, under 
the control of local citizens, that have given 
the humblest person the opportunity to de- 
velop his mind and train his hands. The 
one-room schoolhouse is not adequate for 
this atomic age. We need more and better 
schools and more well-trained elementary 
grade teachers. But we must keep our 
schools free from regimentation. Our chil- 
dren must continue to have room to explore 
and inquire. They will never recognize good 
if they have never heard of evil. We must 


have faith in the ability of the American 
people to choose between right and wrong 
when all the facts are available to them. 
The history of our country justifies such 
faith. 

I know that the DAV wiil stand steadfast 
in support of those principles which have 
made our country great. 


Copied and the Farmers of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a statement which I have pre- 
pared reviewing certain key matters 
affecting Wisconsin’s and the Nation’s 
farmers. 

This is another in a series of reports 
which I have prepared for my constitu- 
ents. At the conclusion of each session 
of the Congress, it has been my pleasure 
and privilege to prepare a similar round- 
up report on major farm news. And I 
am happy to do so once again, as the 
second session of the Eighty-second 
Congress draws to a close. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

CONGRESS AND THE FARMERS OF WISCONSIN 


(Statement by Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin) 

“My Dear SENATOR WILEY: Does Congress 
understand the problems we farmers are 
facing? 

“Does it appreciate the fact that our farm- 
ers are being deprived of necessary man- 
power, that our costs are rising? Does it 
understand the importance of protecting 

g—in view of its great value to the 
health of our people and the health of our 
soil? 

“Does it understand the damage which it 
caused when it defeated the Wiley amend- 
ment? That amendment would have helped 
assure protection for butter—Nature’s vita- 
min-rich product—against artificial, syn- 
thetic substitutes.” 

This is the voice of rural route people 
throughout my State. 

These are questions and comments which 
I have received from a great many farmers 
throughout America’s dairyland. 

Sometimes, I personally also wonder 
whether Congress does indeed understand 
the sort of problems which the farmer faces, 
I feel that, if many Congressmen had an op- 
portunity to work on a farm for a week, they 
might have a better appreciation of the 
back-breaking toil that the farmer puts in 
for a relatively small return. They would 
better understand the fact that the farmer 
is being squeezed by constantly rising costs; 
that he and his family are being worn out, 
trying to get along with an insufficient 
supply of help. 

But, let us review, now, some of the key 
issues of the Congress and see how they affect 
the Wisconsin farmer, the dairyman in par- 
ticular. 


PROTECTION AGAINST CHEAP FOREIGN IMPORTS 


1, The most important single development 
affecting the farmer was the final passage in 
the defense production (price control) law 
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of a new version of the Andresen amend- 
ment. 

This amendment offered by the able Re- 
publican Congressman from Minnesota wiil 
provide reasonable protection for dairying 
against the flooding in of cheaply produced 
foreign dairy products, particularly, foreign 
types of cheeses, I have, of course, given my 
full support to the Andresen amendment 
ever since it first came up in the Congress, 

Passage of the new version of the Andresen 
amendment was a dairy success. But now 
for word about a regrettable defeat. 


FARMERS HURT BY DEFEAT OF SEAWAY 


2. Perhaps the worst single blow which 
the Wisconsin farmer suffered was when the 
Senate once again turned down the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

Under this bill—on which I was of course 
again a cosponsor, we could have assured in- 
expensive transportation for Wisconsin’s and 
other Midwest States’ farm products to 
all the major ports of the world. This cheap 
transportation, by lowering farmers’ costs, 
would have helped to assure a better return 
for their labors. 

It was my privilege to lead the fight on 
the Senate floor for the seaway, but, un- 
fortunately, we were defeated by a vote of 
43 against to 40 for the seaway. 

Most of the supporters of the seaway were 
midwestern Republicans, while most south- 
ern Democrats, as usual, opposed us. 

Now that the idea of a joint United States- 
Canadian effort has been defeated, we must 
concentrate our efforts on helping our good 
neighbor, Canada, to construct the all-Ca- 
nadian navigation route on their side of the 
boundary. 

The opposition to the seaway—the selfish 
railroad, port, coal, and other lobbyists will, 
however, continue their sabotage efforts; 
and so it is up to us to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent the lobbyists from putting 
further obstacles in the way of the all-Ca- 
nadian project. 

An application has now been filed with 
the International Joint Commission for Ca- 
nadian-United States construction of at 
least the power phase of the project. This 
will provide much-needed low cost electricity 
to the Northeast. 

MORE RURAL ELECTRIFICATION NECESSARY 

3. Speaking of electric juice, the needs of 
rural electrification continued to have my 
attention. This meant helping to secure 
copper and other critical materials for build- 
ing of power lines to connect more and more 
farms with kilowatt energy. 

Modern farming must have electrical 
power; the farmer cannot get along in a 
horse-and-buggy fashion in this atomic age. 
He must have modern equipment. 


FIGHTING FOR SOIL CONSERVATION 


4. In this Congress, as in previous Con- 
gresses, an unsound effort was made in some 
quarters to cut down on funds for soil 
conservation. I recognize, however, the im- 
portance of the fertility of the Nation’s soil. 
And so, I was glad to lend my efforts for 
the defeat of any arbitrary attempt which 
would impair the Nation’s soil-conserving 
effort. 

FIGHTING HOOF AND MOUTH 


5. I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a great many resolutions which I had re- 
ceived from Wisconsin cooperatives, live- 
stock groups and other farm sources re- 
garding the critical problem of foot and 
mouth disease. The terrible outbreaks in 
Canada so close to the United States border 
have sent shudders down the spine of every 
Wisconsin farmer, The farmer knows that 
under no circumstances must foot and 
mouth be allowed to gain a foothold in this 
country. 

He knows far better than the city dweller 
that if foot and mouth should ever catch 
hold, the dairying industry and the live- 
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stock industry as a whole could be dealt 
a blow far beyond our wildest imagination. 
The Congress has provided that there will 
be a study made of the site for the long- 
debated hoof and mouth disease research 
laboratory. 

What we need is action to step up research 
to wipe out this menace. The same holds 
true, of course, for the dread problems of 
anthrax and Bang’s disease which have 
caused so much difficulty for our Wisconsin 
farmers. 


FARM MANPOWER NECESSARY 


6. I have referred to the farm draft prob- 
lem, Let me report that I have been in 
very close contact with Colonel Courtney, 
State Director of Selective Service, who is 
now engaged in administering a new plan 
for review of deferment applications based 
on credits given for actual farm produc- 
tivity. 

We are hoping that this plan will work 
out efficiently. 

You can't run a modern dairy farm by 
machines by remote control. It takes men 
and countless man hours, It takes skilled 
hands. You can’t milk a cow or raise pigs 
or chickens or plant corn or fill a silo by 
a robot. You've got to have at least a mini- 
mum of manpower. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST SYNTHETICS 


7. I also referred earlier to our effort to 
protect Nature’s own products against arti- 
ficial substitutes. When the Wiley protec- 
tion amendment to the oleo bill was up for 
Senate debate several years ago, I warned of 
an oncoming flood of synthetic products if 
my amendment was turned down. 

But the Wiley amendment was beaten be- 
cause of votes from the southern Democratic 
States. And the oleo bill passed intact. 

Now what do we find? Synthetic ice cream 
(made out of vegetable oil), synthetic evapo- 
rated milk (also from vegetable oil), syn- 
thetic canned milk (made not from butter- 
fat but from vegetable fat). And so the 
stories go of the phonies—the artificial prod- 
ucts—the synthetics, 

This emphasizes anew a point which I 
have stressed again and again. We need a 
vast program to educate consumers on the 
truth of the fight for Nature’s products—on 
the importance of the dairy industry to 
America’s health. 

We need to inform the consumer of how 
little of the consumer's dollar the farmer 
actually gets—while the middleman skims 
off the cream. 

MORE MILK PRODUCTION PER COW 


8. This year as usual, when farm appropria- 
tions came up before the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committee, there arose the 
matter of adequate research to help the 
dairyman, not just research against disease, 
but research for greater productivity on the 
farm. 

We know that the average Wisconsin milk 
cow produced 3,260 quarts of milk last year. 
This was the highest average annual output 
per cow on record for the State. Improved 
breeding practices and better feeding among 
the 135,000 dairy herds of our State were the 
vital factors. 

America’s dairyland, as usual, led every 
other State in the number of dairy cows on 
farms—with over 2,500,000 adult dairy cows, 
Our record milk production topped 15,250,- 
000,000 pounds. 


SOUND FARM PARITY NECESSARY 


9. The farmer must always get his cost 
of production plus a reasonable profit. This 
has always been the position I have taken 
in relation to sound farm price supports. I 
have opposed those unsound efforts which 
would place in jeopardy the farmers’ receiv- 
ing a fair return for his heavy labors. 

The Government cannot expect the farm- 
er to increase food production unless he is 
„assured that he is not going to cut his own 


throat by increasing output. The farmer 
does not forget the dismal problem of farm 
surpluses forcing down prices in the past. 
The harder the farmer worked, the less he 
got. That was a one-way road to national 
suicide, It must never recur. 

WE MUST PREVENT THIRD WORLD WAR 

10. Thus far, I have discussed issues that 
are exclusively or almost exclusively farm 
in nature. But the farmer, like everyone 
else, is concerned about other problems— 
like the crucial issue of peace in our world. 

Twice within one lifetime, Wisconsin 
farmers have sent their sons off to war. 
They are anxious, therefore, that the Con- 
gress do everything possible to help avoid 
the terrible possibility of a third world war. 

Wisconsin farmers know that each allied 
nation must do its part for peace. Wiscon- 
sin farmers want their country to continue 
to lead the world-wide struggle against com- 
munism, but they know our country cannot 
carry a disproportionate burden, We have 
got to do our part, but the other countries 
must do theirs and must not over-rely on us, 

Wisconsin farmers recognize that Joe Sta- 
lin and company are eager to control West- 
ern Europe, and that, if they do, the Reds 
will be able to outweigh our power to such 
an extent as to gravely affect the future 
security of the United States. Therefore, 
our farmers want firm, intelligent action to 
stop the Red menace at home and abroad. 

The farmer wants realistic world coopera- 
tion. He doesn't want America to be an 
ostrich, sticking its head in the ground and 
pretending that the problem of communism 
does not exist or pretending that by ignor- 
ing it, somehow it will solve itself. 

Bolshevism won't solve itself any more 
than Bang’s disease will. We've got to fight 
against both. This takes constructive action, 

Now, finally, the Wisconsin farmer like 
every other citizen of the State is a tax- 
payer. He knows that taxes have been taking 
one-fifth and more of his total income, 

He knows, therefore, that Government 
spending must be reduced wherever possible; 
that there must be an end to defict “red- 
ink” financing. The farmer, therefore, has 
written in, supporting our Republican efforts 
to try to slash unnecessary spending, which 
if unchecked results in unnecessarily high 
taxes. 

YOUR VIEWS ARE WELCOME 

There are a great many other issues, of 
course, which also affect the Wisconsin farm- 
er, and it will be a pleasure to hear from him 
and his wife and his family on them. Just 
write: Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Senate 
Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Your comments are always welcome in- 
deed. 


Albert D. Lasker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, my first 
job in the advertising business was given 
to me, at age 22, by Albert D. Lasker's 
firm, Lord & Thomas, of which he was 
the sole owner and the active head. I 
was employed as assistant to the man- 
ager of his newly established New York 
office. I was paid the seemingly munifi- 
cent salary of $25 a week. I did not 
have a chance to know him then. I 
met him only once during my year of 
employment—a year in which he was 
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inactive in his business, for he was serv- 
ing his Government as head of the Ship- 
ping Board. 

I worked for Albert Lasker the second 
time in 1928 and 1929, when his firm 
reemployed me as assistant general man- 
ager of his headquarters office in Chi- 
cago. His was then the largest and by 
far the most profitable advertising agen- 
cy in the world. Its record as a pioneer 
has never been equaled or even ap- 
proached, 

In the late thirties, I was again asso- 
ciated with Albert Lasker, when I served 
as a part-time vice president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, of which he was then 
a trustee. For 6 years—from 1937 
through 1942—I. divided my time be- 
tween Chicago and Connecticut. It was 
during this period that Albert Lasker 
gave his multi-million-dollar home and 
famous golf course at Lake Forest to the 
University of Chicago, and moved to 
New York. It was at this time that he 
married the beautiful and talented Mary 


Reinhardt, who had such a profound 


effect on his life and his views during 
the closing 13 or 14 years of his life. 

Thus, I was connected in business with 
this remarkable man during my young 
manhood. I had with him the relation- 
ship of the pupil to the teacher, the re- 
lationship of one generation with the 
preceding generation, for Albert Lasker 
was old enough to be my father. 

I am happy that as I grew older, my 
relationships with him changed and 
broadened and ripened. I am only un- 
happy that I enjoyed such infrequent 
contact with him. I knew him as the 
greatest conversationalist I have ever 
met; as a man of greatest wit and of rare 
insight; as a man who seemed to have 
the greatest virtuosity; as a man most 
stimulating and provocative to his 
friends; as a man who I was most sure 
could have succeeded at anything he un- 
dertook, and as a man who made a great 
mark on American society, outside the 
business community, when in the last 
decade of his life he turned his great tal- 
ents, in partnership with his brilliant 
wife, to the field of philanthropy. He 
succeeded where many men fail: He gave 
away millions of dollars with great and 
lasting benefit to society. 

I ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to insert in the Appendix of the 
REcorD an article about Albert Lasker, 
distributed by INS, the International 
News Service. 

Among other great attributes which I 
might pay Mrs. Lasker, I add my tribute 
for her devotion and dedication to her 
husband throughout these last cruel and 
difficult months. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

He influenced an entire generation not 
merely to the use of electric refrigerators or 
gadgets around the home, but to a better 
scale of values of living, to a healthier vision 
of the good things that a productive, useful 
life could bring. What he aimed at was 
“intelligent mass education of the public.” 

“I simply wish to take an intellectual and 
mental vacation,” Lasker said when he re- 
tired. “I am going to devote my time to 
matters concerning public welfare.” 
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Lasker was born May 1, 1880, in Freiburg, 
Germany, of American parents traveling in 
Europe. His father, Morris Lasker, settled 
in Texas in the early fifties. He had left 
Germany in the uprisings of 1848. His father 
‘was one of the pioneers in industrially de- 
veloping the State and became one of its 
leading citizens. Morris Lasker's wide phi- 
lanthropies in Texas and his unswering de- 
votion to improving community health and 
welfare undoubtedly were of great influence 
and guidance in his son’s life. 

His uncle, Edward Lasker, was one of the 
pillars of the liberal party in Germany dur- 
ing the fateful years just prior to and fol- 
lowing 1848, and with Carl Schurz was the 
great antagonist of Bismarck. 

Lasker was raised in Galveston, Tex. He 
started his working career when he was 15 
years old as a reporter for the Galveston 
(Tex.) News and later for the Dallas News. 

Coming from a family who had always been 
Democratic, he became at the age of 16 a 
Republican. This occurred in 1896 when, for 
his and other Texas papers, he was assigned 
to cover the campaign of, and also served as 
secretary to, the Republican candidate for 
Congress from the Galveston district, R. B. 
Hawley. A 

Hawley was elected, the first Republican 
to be elected south of the Mason and Dixon’s 
line after the Civil War. 

In 1898 he jointed the advertising firm 
of Lord and Thomas, in Chicago, then, as 
throughout its life, one of the three largest 
advertising agencies in the United States. 
Its annual billing at that time was $800,000. 

The firm, Lord and Thomas, had come into 
existence in 1872. Daniel M. Lord retired 
in 1904 and in 1910 Lasker became sole owner 
when he took over the interests of Charles 
R. Erwin, with whom he had been in part- 
nership since the death of Ambrose L. 
Thomas, Lord's original partner. 

It was during Lasker’s management of Lord 
and Thomas that modern advertising as it 
is known today was born. When Lasker went 
with Lord and Thomas the total business of 
all advertising agencies was around $12,000,- 
000 a year. Not many years after Lasker be- 
came general manager in 1904, several agen- 
cies were doing approximately that much a 
year and the total volume had multiplied 
many times. 

This was largely conceded to have occurred 
as a result of a definition given to advertising 
by Lord and Thomas’ staff. Until about 
1906 advertising was considered merely as 
general publicity by “keeping the name be- 
fore the people.” As a result, advertising 
lacked the basic element of salesmanship and 
was used in but a very limited way by 
legitimate business. 

It was John E. Kennedy and Claud C. 
Hopkins, two of the immortals of advertising, 
who, under Lasker's guidance, were responsi- 
ble for defining advertising as a mass means 
of giving the public the reasons why they 
should buy the wares advertised. This tech- 
nique was called salesmanship in print, 
something quite different than merely 
keeping the name before the people. Las- 
ker, himself, expressed it as follows: “It 
takes salesmanship-in-print to weld every 
element of an advertisement—its ideas, its 
news, its drama into a consummate whole 
and then to make it sing.” 

Kennedy and Hopkins wrote frequent 
theses on this subject for Lord and Thomas 
which were published by all leading maga- 
zines and newspapers. The new concept of 
advertising thus evolved resulted in indus- 
try after industry that had not previously 
advertised venturing into the fleld of na- 
tional advertising. 

In the early years of the century, Lasker 
pioneered in many industries which had 
never previously advertised in a wide way, 
including tires, toothpaste, soap, canned 
goods, etc. Canned were little known 
and used in the Midwest in 1910, and his 


first efforts in behalf of canned milk showed 
a big picture of a cow, made of tin cans, 
The tail was a spoon, and the horns were 
can-openers. The caption said: “You can 
now have a cow in your pantry.” 

He considered this a good example of early 
salesmanship in print, which aimed at 
intelligent mass education of the public in 
the domain of values and productiveness, 

Lasker was more responsible than any one 
man or group of men for the growth of 
large appropriations in advertising. As early 
as 1912, he proposed to Lord and Thomas’ 
clients that they could give their businesses 
unrealized impetus by multiplying their ap- 
propriation as much as 5 to 10 times. To 
prove his faith, he financed thé advertisers 
with as much as a year’s credit. 

Among those with whom Lasker had such 
an arrangement at that time were Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., the Van Camp Co., 
Willys-Overland, and others. 

It is estimated that of the large agencies 
today, one or more heads of at least 20 
percent of the agencies received their train- 
ing in advertising in Lord and Thomas under 
Lasker’s direction. 

To Lasker's associates, as well as his com- 
petitors, he was a genius, a sort of superman 
who knew all the answers. 

They were speechless, therefore, when on 
December 31, 1942, he calmly announced that 
he was dissolving the firm—not merely 
stepping into retirement—but writing finish 
to one of the most powerful firm names in 
advertising. 

„A. D. Lasker and Lord and Thomas are 
synonymous,” an associate said, “Lord and 
Thomas cannot be Lord and Thomas with- 
out Mr. Lasker.” 

To outsiders, the negation of the name 
seemed a little reckless, even wasteful, as 
it had become a byword. On the foundation 
of the old firm, Lasker's former associates 
built the new firm of Foote, Cone, & Belding. 

A few of the clients served by Lasker in 
his long career are: American Tobacco Co., 
Bourjois-Channel & Barbara Gould, Cities 
Service, Sunkist Oranges, Frigidaire Divi- 
sion General Motors, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., General Electric, International Cel- 
lucotton Products Co. (Kotex-Kleenex), 
Kimberly Clark, All Year Club of Southern 
California, New York Central Railroad, Pep- 
sodent Co., RKO Radio Pictures, Schenley 
Distillers, Southern Pacific, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Union Oil Co., Armour & Co., 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co., National 
Broadcasting Co., Colgate Palmolive Peet, 
Tidewater Associated Oil Co., Quaker Oats 
Co., Van Camp Packing Co. 

Lasker was one of the founders of the 
Pepsodent Co. and for many years one of 
its active heads. He was also, almost from 
its inception, one of the executive directors 
of the International Cellucotton Co., makers 
of kleenex and kotex. He disposed of all 
his active business connections when he re- 
tired from Lord & Thomas, 

Lasker’s activities have always been many 
and varied—oftentimes unusual and remote 
from the life of a business executive. His 
interest in the welfare and rights of the in- 
dividual was illustrated in 1914 when he be- 
came active in the celebrated Leo M. Frank 
case in Atlanta, Ga. Frank, the manager of 
a pencil factory, had been convicted of hei- 
nous murder of a girl employee, The case 
went all the way to the Supreme Court, who 
refused a new trial. 

Following this, through a rabbi in At- 
lanta, Lasker became interested in the case, 
which up until that time had attracted only 
local attention. The defense claimed that 
Frank had never had a fair trial but had 
been convicted through mob pressures. 

Lasker devoted 8 months’ time and spent 
over $100,000 of his own money in an at- 
tempt to get the case reopened. He engaged 
the interest and cooperation of Arthur Bris- 
bane, Adolph S. Ochs, and Mark Sullivan, 
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who was then editor of Collier’s. The mat- 
ter became a cause celebre. The Governor 
finally reprieved Frank, who, ultimately, 
however, was taken from the penitentiary by 
a mob and lynched. 

Lasker has been identified with political 
activities and has held responsible Govern- 
ment appointments at various times during 
his life. In 1917 he served under Woodrow 
Wilson as Assistant to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The following year, under Will H. 
Hays, he was assistant to the chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, and 
subsequently served in that capacity during 
the presidential campaign of 1920. 

It was during his connection in 1918 with 
the Republican National Committee that he 
was active in the group of midwestern iso- 
lationists. With Harold L. Ickes, he became 
manager of Senator Hiram W. Johnson's 
candidacy for President, aimed at limiting 
the powers of the proposed League of Na- 
tions. 

In subsequent years, Lasker changed his 
views and became an ardent adyocate of the 
“one-world” idea. He was one of Wendell 
Willkie’s leading and most active support- 
ers, and in the convention of 1940, to which 
Lasker was a delegate, he was Willkie's floor 
leader in the Illinois delegation. 

He was an intimate friend of Vice Presi- 
dents Charles G. Dawes, Charles Curtis, and 
Secretary of the Navy Prank Knox. Lasker 
was one of the managers of the campaigns of 
Dawes and Knox for the Republican presi- 
dential nominations which resulted in their 
nomination for the Vice Presidency. 

Lasker knows more than a little about 
ships. From 1921 to 1923 he was Chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board and 
directed the liquidation of more than $3,- 
000,000,000 worth of investments held by the 
Board. 

Under Lasker’s administration of the 
Shipping Board, a bill was introduced in the 
Senate to reorganize the American mer- 
chant marine and providing for the govern- 
mental support that would insure private 
American-flag-ship routes to all parts of the 
world. While the proposed legislation was 
not approved at that time, virtually the 
same bill passed Congress 10 years later un- 
der the Roosevelt administration and estab- 
lished the present Maritime Commission. 

During Lasker’s chairmanship, the Vater- 
land, which was taken over from the Ger- 
mans, was reconditioned at a cost of $9,000,- 
000 under the name of the steamship Levia- 
than. The Leviathan was a ship of 59,957 
tons, by far the largest luxury liner ever to 
sail under the American flag. 

It was under the guidance of J isker that 
the Government established the present 
United States line and the American passen- 
ger and cargo freight president ships in the 
Pacific, as well as the passenger and cargo 
routes to the Mediterranean and many other 
world points. During his chairmanship, for 
the first time in modern times, the Ameri- 
can flag flew on regular lines throughout the 
world. 

Around 1915 he acquired a large interest 
in the Chicago Cubs. After the “black sox” 
scandal of 1919, he defended baseball ener- 
getically, advancing and taking leadership 
in the adoption of a plan for its reorganiza- 
tion and supervision, out of which came the 
appointment of Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis as supreme commissioner of baseball. 

Lasker’s enthusiasm for baseball has never 
waned. When the First World War threat- 
ened to reduce the game’s manpower to a 
dangerous level, he rose to its defense, term- 
ing it “a completely essential war industry, 
as I think movies and the theater are.” 

Lasker is an advocate of golf, and under 
his direction, about 1919, the first 18-hole 
public course with grass greens on the Pa- 
cific coast was built at Pasadena, Calif. 

“There were seven courses in southern 
California at that time,” he said, “Six years 
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later there were 140, mainly because the 
game grew in popularity as grass greens 
made putting more scientific.” 

He also built his own private golf course 
at his country home at Lake Forest, III., 
which was described by Gene Sarazen and 
other leading golfers as one of the three 
finest golf courses in the United States, 
For many years, the United States Golf As- 
sociation maintained its experimental grass 
station in Lasker's estate under his super- 
vision. 

Lasker’s personal philanthropies have al- 
ways been extensive. Around 1928 he gave 
$1,250,000 to the University of Chicago to a 
foundation for research in diseases of aging. 
This fund was released for the general pur- 
poses of the university after Dr. Baird Has- 
tings resigned in order to take a post at 
Harvard. 

Later, Lasker presented his estate at Lake 
Forest, III., on which more than $3,000,000 
had been spent, to the same institution. 

“A beautiful place,” Lasker describes it. 
“It had 6 miles of hedges and beautiful 
gardens, a private golf course, movie theater, 
and pure-bred cattle.” 

For a great share of his life, Lasker was 
active in Jewish affairs. He was one of the 
founders of the Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee, and for many years a member of the 
execi tive committee of that organization. 
He was over a long period of time a director 
of the Jewish charities of Chicago, and is a 
member of the executive committee of the 
American Jewish Committee. 

With his brothers and sisters, Lasker gave 
to the National Farm School and Junior Col- 
lege in Bucks County, Pa., one of the build- 
ings it now occupies. This gift was made in 
honor and in memory of his father, who had 
a deep interest in the development of Jews 
in agriculture. 

During the Second World War, Lasker and 
his wife devoted almost their entire time to 
working quietly behind the scenes with Maj. 
Alexander P. de Seversky to help him pro- 
mote his ideas on the importance of air 
power in World War II. The major's views 
on the part air power should play in the war 
resulted in the Government subsequently 
making a public acknowledgment, through 
presenting him with the Medal of Merit and 
the Harmon trophy, of the great influence 
Major de Seversky's thinking had in orient- 
ing the air policy of the Government. 

Lasker's main interests for the past years 
center around the Lasker Foundation, which 
he founded in December 1942 with his wife, 
the former Mary Woodard Reinhardt, 
Through these activities Lasker has indicated 
that while he has given up his commercial 
clients, he has tried to help 150,000,000 new 
clients, namely, the American public. His 
and his wife’s work in the field of extending 
the health and welfare of these new clients 
is equally effective as his previous work, in- 
vigorating it as he has with the same new 
ideas and fresh points of view that made his 
advertising career so successful. 

The Lasker Foundation gives grants for 
medical research and in other fields and 
makes awards for outstanding contributions 
to health through medical research and ad- 
ministration. Several health agencies, in- 
cluding the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, and the Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion, designate, through awards committees, 
the recipients. 

The Lasker award quickly came to be re- 
garded as America's top medical honor, the 
accepted “Oscar” of the medical profession. 
Among the winners have been Dr. Thomas 
Parran, former Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service; Dr. William 
Menninger, of the Menninger Foundation 
and former chief of psychiatry for the United 
States Army; Dr. G. Brock Chisholm, of 
Canada, now the director of the World Health 
Organization; Dr. John Rawlings Rees, of 
England; Dr. Abraham Stone; Dr. Thomas 


Francis; Dr. Fred Soper; Dr. Carl Corl, later a 
Nobel prize winner; Dr. Philip Hench; and 
Dr. E. C. Kendall, who won the Nobel prize for 
use of cortisone. 

Among recipients of special grants from the 
Lasker Foundation to aid them in their re- 
searches have been Sir Howard Florey, the 
codiscoverer of penicillin; Dr. Selman A. 
Kaksman, discoverer of streptomycin; and 
Dr. Charles Huggins, first to discover that the 
use of the female sex hormones would pro- 
duce a palliative effect on cancer of the pros- 
tate, and, in some cases, cures after 5 years 
of treatment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lasker in 1944 proposed to the 
American Cancer Society, which had never 
conducted a major national campaign or 
raised any funds for research, that they 
would supply funds for such a campaign in 
1945, provided 25 percent of the amount col- 
lected was devoted to cancer research. Until 
that time, the entire amount spent nation- 
ally for cancer research was less than $1,- 
100,000 from Federal and private sources, 

It was as a result of that offer and the 
implementation of that plan, in which they 
were most active, that national interest in 
cancer research was awakened. 

In 1944 the American Cancer Society raised 
$850,000 nationally and none of the money 
was used for research. In 1945, over $4,000,- 
000 was raised and 25 percent, or $1,000,000, 
spent on research. Since then the American 
Cancer Society alone has raised $20,000,000 
for cancer research through 1951. 

As a result of the public education 
resulting from the campaigns of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society, the United States 
Public Health Service National Cancer Insti- 
tute has had an annual increase of funds 
for both research, education, and control 
from $550,000 in 1945 to $17,000,000 in 1952. 

Lasker in 1946 devised and submitted to 
Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago a pro- 
posal for the establishment of a teaching 
and research institute for psychosomatic and 
psychiatric training and research, the first 
of its kind to be established in the center 
of the United States, and in itself an impor- 
tant experiment in the development of psy- 
chosomatic medicine. With his two daugh- 
ters, he contributed a substantial amount 
toward the research and building fund. 

Supporting their belief in the great need 
for health insurance, the Laskers had earlier 
helped to organize and had contributed to 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York and the Group Health Insurance, Inc., 
two of the country’s most important volun- 
tary health insurance groups. 

They, with friends, established and were 
active in the National Heart Committee, 
which organization was successful in induc- 
ing Congress to pass the National Heart Act 
in June of 1948. This legislation estab- 
lished a National Heart Institute in the 
United States Public Health Service, and 
through research, education, and control 
provides for the first broad Federal attack 
on the No. 1 killer of the citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Lasker had a quick instinct for accu- 
rate, pithy definition. He was always a 
realist. Once he said to an acquaintance 
who had suddenly, unexpectedly, made a 
good deal of money but at considerable sacri- 
fice, Remember, there's such a thing as 
paying too much for money.” Once, off the 
cuff, he vouchsafed this definition, A liberal 
is a man who knows that, if he himself is 
to survive, everybody else has to survive.” 

Lasker's own liberalism was one of his out- 
standing, master traits. He had courage 
enough to move with the times. He be- 
lieved in progress in the essential decency 
of human beings, and in social betterment. 
Despite his Republican background, he voted 
for F. D. R. in 1944 and Truman in 1948. For 
a time he was lukewarm to affairs in Pales- 
tine, and then became ardently sympathetic 
to the aspirations of the new Jewish state, 
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During the Chicago years he was an out- 
spoken isolationist, but he turned over to 
an interventionist view of foreign policy 
when the world situation changed in 1939. 
He was a pillar of the Republican Party for 
many years, but in the last decade of his 
life he became a staunch believer in the New 
Deal and Fair Deal policies, 

A list of Lasker's friendships would fill a 
column. At his beautiful house on Beek- 
man place, decorated in the pastel colors 
which his wife adored, glowing with flowers 
more exquisitely arranged than any that 
most people have ever seen, and hung with 
paintings so remarkable that they seemed to 
give out a light of their own on the pale 
walls, a visitor might run into anybody from 
the most staid and venerable of interna- 
tional bankers to the most glittering of the 
new crop of movie stars, from great per- 
sonages of state to artists like Salvador Dali 
and Raoul Dufy, from old-time radio execu- 
tives to young novelists coming up. 

Late in life, partly under the beneficent 
influence of his wife, Lasker gained a new, 
consuming interest that meant more to him 
than anything except problems in medicine, 
health, and social welfare. This was paint- 
ings. His collection, mostly of French mod- 
erns, is one of the most notable in America. 

His walls held two of the greatest Van 
Gogh's in the world (The White Roses and 
The Zouave), two of the greatest Renoirs, 
some incomparable Picassos, some specially 
commissioned Dalis, and various superb 
examples of Cezanne, Redon, Manet, Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Monet, Fantin-Latour, 
Soutine, Vuillard, Bonnard, Miro, and above 
all Matisse. The Lasker dining room was 
hung solidly with a group of five Matisses, 
and in France in 1949, Mr. Lasker found in- 
finite pleasure in visiting the old master at 
his home near Nice. 

At 70, Lasker felt an irresistible desire to 
visit Israel, and flew out to Jerusalem from 
Paris. The experience was one of the most 
moving of his life, 

During the last years, which were bril- 
liantly fruitful, he bought a farm at Mill- 
brook, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., which he 
used for week ends. The property comprised 
400 acres, and he loved it. In the big house, 
a white structure with pale blue shutters, 
he and Mrs. Lasker spent some of their hap- 
piest hours. 

Of all single adjectives to describe Mr. 
Lasker, “brilliant” is probably the most fit- 
ting, with “stimulating” a runner-up. Every 
aspect of him was brilliant, and he uttered 
few words that were not original, courageous, 
and above all stimulating. Beyond this, a 
keynote to his character was his absolute in- 
tegrity. 

He was extraordinarily handsome, tall, 
graceful, with—in later years—pure white 
hair, a clear ruddy skin, and luminously 
magnetic brown eyes under pitchback brows, 

His wealth and benefactions made him 
famous, but quite aside from this he will 
always be remembered by his friends for his 
character. He was one of the most fabulous 
Americans of his time. He would have been 
fabulous whether he had ever been rich or 
not. 

Mr. Lasker’s appetite for enlightened en- 
joyment as well as achievement was un- 
quenchable, and he loved every aspect of 
life that brought use or beauty. He loved 
people. He loved parties, theater, fine 
china, movies—even bad movies—and good 
food. He loved horseback riding, poker, 
swimming, and to dance. He loved power, 
and also he respected it. Above all he loved 
to talk, and he was one of the most ex- 
plosively stimulating and eloquent talkers 
of his time. 

One of the best known writers in America, 
who has rubbed brains with most of the 
world’s great, including some formidable so- 
called intellectuals, said recently, “Albert 
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‘Lasker has the quickest, most powerful, most 
tenacious mind I have ever known.” 

Mr. Lasker married three times. His first 
wife, by whom he had three children, was 
Flora Warner. He married her when he was 
22, and she died in the 1930's. Lasker's sec- 
ond wife was a well-known actress, Doris 
Kenyon, the marriage was short-lived, lest- 
ee eee ee when it 

ie nee by divorce. He married, 

third, Mary Woodard Reinhardt, on June 21, 
1940. She was a Wisconsin girl, who hed 
come to New York and made a successful 
eareer as a business woman; her previous 
husband was Paul Reinhardt, an art dealer, 
from whom she had been divorced some years 
before. Mr. and Mrs. Lasker met for the first 
time at the New York Restaurant 21, when 
Gen. (then colonel) William Donovan 
chanced to introduce them. 

Mr. Lasker's children by his first wife are 
Mary, who married Leigh B. Block, vice presi- 
dent of the Inland Steel Co.: Edward, who 
lives im Beverly Hills and who is a moving- 
picture producer {his wife is Jane Greer, the 


cialist om gyroscopes. He had four grand- 
children. 


Also surviving are his sisters. Mrs. Samuel 
Rosensohn and Miss Loula Lasker, both of 


hearings on the bili—H. R. 5743—to au- 
thorize Hells Canyon Dam. 
Unfortunately, the subcommittee ac- 
tion played right into the hands of the 
Idaho Power Co. Tom Roach, president 


committee that they were willing to file 
their statements and go back to Idaho 
without being cuestioned. 

This meant that they would go back 


their own proposal to build Oxbow Dam 
and possibly four other dams, which 
would make impossible the construction 
of Hells Canyon Dam. Cross examina- 
tion of the idaho Power Co.’s proposal 
would have demonstrated the falsity of 
its case against Hells Canyon Dam. 

But also, had the hearing proceeded, 
the Idaho Power Co. would have ap- 
peared as no friend of 1,600,000 farmers 
in my State of Washington and in 16 
other Midwestern States. Two farm 
organizations serving these farmers have 
testified and recently have restated pub- 
licly an intention to develop an electric 
furnace fertilizer industry using the vast 
phosphate rock deposits in Idaho. This 
needed production is only possible, how- 
ever, if Hells Canyon power at the low 
price of 3 mills or less per kilowatt-hour 
is available. 


Testimony before the subcommittee 
made clear that Hells Canyon could pro- 
duce power to be delivered to south Idaho 
at this rate. On the other hand, the 
Idaho Power Co. cannot supply enough 
power and at a low enough price to make 
this great development possible. Nor 
can the Utah Power & Light Co. which 
also serves in the phosphate rock area. 

This means, according to the two farm 
organizations: that should private util- 
ity opposition kill Hells Canyon dam, it 
would stop an investment of $30,000,000 
private capital. Direct employment of 
$00 in the fertilizer plants would be lost. 
Production of 275,000 tons of high con- 


$5,000,000 less available for other pur- 
chases. 


One of the organizations states that 
another nine plants are actually needed 
to meet fertilizer demand. So the ag- 
gregate loss might well be a final grand 
total of about $150,000,000 in new plant 


watts for which the Federal Government 
would receive nearly $10,000,000 per year, 
and saving farmers over $25,000,000 per 
year on their fertilizer bills. 

These are the vast benefits to Amer- 
ican agriculture and to the entire coun- 


But I hope the subcommittee will re- 
sume hearings if Congress is in session 
later this year and call Mr. Roach back 
to amswer some questions. In Mr. 
Roach's statement printed in the hear- 
ing record on April 3, he said that his 
company is fully prepared to supply the 
future power needs of the electric- 
furnace phosphate industry. But on 


low enough to go ahead with a phos- 
phorus plant to make fertilizer. Mr. 
Baker's organization and the Western 
Fertilizer Association of which it is a 
part, serve 160,000 farmers in the Pacific 
Northwest, many of them in my State of 
Washington. They own large rock de- 
posits in Idaho but cannot go ahead be- 
cause they cannot obtain power at a low 
enough price and in large enough quan- 
tity unless Hells Canyon Dam is built. 
So Mr. Roach should explain just how he 
can turn down the farmers of the North- 
west and still assert that his company 
will take care of the phosphate industry. 

Mr. Roach and his associates of the 
Idaho Power Co., have been building up 
opposition in Idaho to Helis Canyon Dam 
through a campaign of deceit and 
trickery that deserves a congressional in- 
vestigation. The Governor of Idaho sup- 
ports the power company and I regret 
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that the Governor of Washington, 
Arthur Langlie, does also. 

In this campaign against Hells Canyon 
Dam, the tactics of the power company 
within the past 2 months have led to 
publicity that power from Hells Canyon 
Dam would not be used to produce cheap 
8 The argument was that the 


12 issued a press release to this effect. 
The Boise Sunday Statesman, a close 
friend of the power company, published 
on May 11, an article by John Corlett, 
contending that the electric process was 
not competitive with the sulfuric-acid 
process. 


This publicity is ee opposite to 

before the subcommittee on 

March 28 by Mr. Baker, of the Pacific 
Cooperative 


ganizations had reported that the elec- 
tric-furnace process was feasible. On 
these reports, these organizations were 
ready to invest $30,000,000 as soon as 
Ytow-priced Hells Canyon power was as- 

‘The press release by the Idaho Farm 


lowing this, on June 11, two farm organi- 


tional Production Authority, dated 
March 25, 1952, calling for a long-range 
rogram to conserve sulfur in the pro- 
duction of phosphate fertilizer. At the 


‘The Idaho Power Co. gained another 
advantage by avoiding cross-examina- 


The Idaho Power Co. had reasons to be- 
Deve that the staff of the Federal Power 
Commission was not unfavorable to Ox- 
bow. The Commission had ordered 
hearings to be held in Oregon and Idaho® 


tion of Hells Canyon Dam by approving 
Oxbow. So it was good tactics to drop 
the hearing before the House subcom- 
mittee, avoid arousing the wrath of 1,- 
690,000 farmers, and take a chance on a 
favorable decision from the Federal 
Power Commission. 

I say that the Idaho Power Co. had 
reason to believe that the staff of the 


of May 11, quoted from a report prepared 
by the staff of the San Francisco office 


cation of the power company as an alter- 
native to Hells Canyon. ‘This confiden- 
tial report, labeled for staff use only, was 
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on the subject of phosphate fertilizer 
and power in Idaho. Mr. Corlett, not a 
member of the staff of the Federal Power 
Commission, but a newspaperman, pub- 
licized the contents of this confidential 
report on May 11. The FPC staff report 
key conclusion was that electric furnace 
production of fertilizer was not economi- 
cal for private capital. 

Now notice these points: 

1. The FPC staff in San Francisco has for 
a few years been aware of the interest of the 
Pacific Cooperative Supply and the Central 
Farmers Fertilizer Co., in the production of 
fertilizer through the electric furnace proc- 
ess. And the FPC staff in San Francisco, 
which is continuously in touch with the 
Department of Interior, must have known 
what the Department knew, that based on 
the work of the outside engineering organi- 
zations, the electric furnace process was 
found to be economical. This report con- 
clusion, apparently ignoring the facts, would 
remove one of the major justifications for 
Hells Canyon Dam and would thereby aid in 
approving the Idaho Power Co. application 
to build Oxbow Dam. . 

2. A confidential staff report in a Gov- 
ernment agency does not leak by accident. 
Someone deliberately leaked that report to a 
friend of the Idaho Power Co., to Mr. Corlett 
of the Boise Statesman. 

8. If the staff of the Federal Power Com- 
mission could deliberately ignore the facts 
about so crucial a matter as the fertilizer sit- 
uation and draw a conclusion adverse to 
Hells Canyon Dam, clearly the Idaho Power 
Co. could feel that the staff of the Federal 
Power Commission was not unfriendly to 
Oxbow. 


That is why I say that it was smart 
strategy for the Idaho Power Co. to avoid 
cross-examination at the Hells Canyon 
Dam hearing to let the hearing termi- 
nate prematurely, and to sit back, hoping 
for a decision by the Federal Power 
Commission against Hells Canyon Dam 
and in favor of the Idaho Power Co.'s 
Oxbow Dam. 

I strongly urge that my colleagues in- 
terested in lower-cost fertilizer for farm- 
ers urge the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
to resume the hearings on Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

ONE MILLION Six HUNDRED THOUSAND 

FARMERS 

PORTLAND, Oreg., June 11.—Two farm or- 
ganizations serving 1,600,000 farmers in 17 
Western and Midwestern States have as- 
sured Federal officials of definite intentions 
to build large phosphate fertilizer plants 
with private capital in southern Idaho if 
Hells Canyon power is made available, today 
announced Paul J. Raver, Bonneville Power 
Administrator, and Roscoe E. Bell, Regional 
Administrator, Bureau of Land Management. 

Raver is responsible for sale of power 
from Federal dams in the northwest, and 
Bell administers public lands where most 
of the northwest phosphate reserves are 
found. 

Letters received by Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and made public by Raver, 
state intentions by the two farm organiza- 
tions of building two plants with an invest- 
ment of private capital of about $30,000,000, 
directly employing about 900 workers, pro- 
ducing 275,000 tons of high concentrate fer- 
tilizer per year, and saving farmer-customers 
between $15 and $23 per ton or about $5,- 
000,000 per year. Plans were described in 
letters from Charles Baker, secretary-man- 
ager, Pacific Supply Cooperative, Walla Walla, 
and G. W. Bunting, manager, Central Farm- 
ers Fertilizer Co., Chicago. Each organiza- 
tion controls large phosphate rock reserves 
in southeastern Idaho. 


“Plans are contigent upon construction of 
Hells Canyon Dam and sale of power at 
between 2.5 mills and 3 mills per kilowatt- 
hour,” Raver commented. “Plants will re- 
quire around 86,000 kilowatts of firm power. 
Such power is not now available in southern 
idaho but the Department of the Interior 
assured Congress in recent hearings on Hells 
Canyon Dam it will be possible to sell power 
at the iow rate and to repay the Federal in- 
vestment in the power facilities.” 

Bell said letters from the Central Farmers 


Fertilizer Co. and the Pacific Supply Coopera- - 


tive should dispel doubts raised in Idaho as 
to whether low-cost electric power is needed 
to make possible a great fertilizer develop- 
ment in that State. Bell indicated recent 
statements by the Idaho Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation and by John Corlett in the Boise 
Statesman give the mistaken impression it 
is not economical to produce high-concen- 
trate phosphate fertilizer from electric fur- 
nace phosphorous as compared with produc- 
ing fertilizer through the sulfuric-acid 
process. 

“Based on competent outside engineer- 
ing investigations,” Bell asserted, “we are 
advised both farm organizations agree it is 
more economical to utilize electric-furnace 
phosphorus provided the price of power is 
around 2.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. Fur- 
thermore, the _ electric-furnace method 
makes possible the uitilzation of low-grade 
ores which could not otherwise be used. 
This use of low-grade ores in effect multi- 
plies our available resource by four, de- 
creases the cost of mining, and thereby rein- 
forces the economy of the industry. Rev- 
enue to the local government are also in- 
creased because 3744 percent of the royalties 
paid to the Department of the Interior by the 
lessees of public-land phosphates are re- 
turned to the State. 

“It is also important to note that the 
fertilizer committee of the NPA recently met 
and decided to take steps to encourage de- 
velopment of fertilizer production which 
would save scarce supplies of sulfur for 
other essential defense uses. 

“Farmers in the West would greatly bene- 
fit from the project of the Pacific Supply 
Cooperative which will serve 150,000 farm- 
ers in Oregon, Washington, Utah, and west- 
ern Montana. 

“It is also significant,” added Bell, “that 
the Central Farmers Fertilizer Co. believes 
at least nine plants in addition to the one 
they propose to build, will be needed in the 
Idano-Utah area to meet fertilizer require- 
ments of the Midwest. This means low- 
cost power can open the great phosphate 
deposits of this region to badly needed in- 
dustrial development that may ultimately 
put over $150,000,000 into private facilities 
using 500,000 kilowatts, employing about 
5,000 men directly, creating jobs in service 
industries for another 5,000, and adding to 
the payrolls, mainly in Idaho, over $30,000,- 
000 per year, as well as adding to the local 
tax base and contributing directly to local 
government through royalties collected on 
Government phosphates.” 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Portland, Oreg., May 21, 1952. 
Mr. JOHN WEBB, 
Farm Bureau Federation, 
Pocatello, Idaho, 

Dear Mr. Wess: This letter is to challenge 
the conclusions contained in your press re- 
lease of May 12 referring to a series of arti- 
cles appearing in the February 1950 issue 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, the 
“bible of industrial chemistry industry.” 
I regret that it took extensive research on 
your part to locate these articles because I 
have distributed reprints of them rather gen- 
erously throughout the Northwest and the 
Nation whenever requested or whenever I 
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thought there was any special interest. I 
presumed that they had come to your at- 
tention earlier because Gates Bros., of Wen- 
dell, Idaho, referred to the articles when I 
visited the plant in the summer of 1950. 

Mr. Gates chided me somewhat about one 
rather important aspect of the cost figures 
appearing in that article. Apparently this 
point, which was so significant to him, has 
not come to your attention from the han- 
dling which you gave the material in the 
press release. I refer to the cost of sulfuric 
acid which cannot be ignored in making valid 
comparisons between the sulfuric acid and 
the electric furnace methods. Sulfuric 
acid is the energy source in one case, elec- 
tricity the energy source in the other case, 
In our comparison which you quoted em- 
phasizing the 2!4-mill power rate, $6.50 per 
ton was the assumed price of sulfuric acid. 
When I talked to Mr. Gates in Wendell, he 
made it very clear that the cost of sulfuric 
acid was about double the $6.50 figure sug- 
gested by me as being a possible figure at 
Salt Lake City. Besides the $12 or $13 a ton 
figure paid by the Gates Bros. in Salt Lake 
City, there is the transportation cost of $3 
or more per ton, making a probable total cost 
of not less than $15 per ton laid down at the 
Plant at Wendell. 

If you will refer to table II and figure 2, 
page 279 of the above-quoted “bible,” you 
will see that sulfuric acid at $15 is the 
equivalent of power at 5.6 mills. For your 
convenience there is tabulated herewith 
data from table II which has been extended 
to include figures for higher-cost acid: 

Electric 
jurnace 
process 


You will be interested to note that a na- 
tionally known firm of private industrial 
engineers has recently concluded that there 
is no probability of producing sulfuric acid in 
southeastern Idaho at less than about $15 per 
ton (even from pyrites). Apparently, the 
Farm Bureau—Gates Bros. firm—has 
reached a similar conclusion if they still con- 
tinue to purchase acid at that figure. 

Thus your conclusion that fertilizer pro- 
duced by 2½ mill power is more expensive 
than that produced by sulfuric acid method 
in southern Idaho, cannot be substantiated 
under present sulfuric acid costs. The dif- 
ference between $6.50 acid and $15 acid 
amounts to more than $15 per ton of phos- 
phate plant food. Consequently, production 
of fertilizer with $15 acid would be con- 
siderably more expensive than with 2½ mill 
power. 

Furthermore, there are now privately 
owned fertilizer companies who control phos- 
phate properties, ready to invest their mil- 
lions of dollars in new fertilizer plants in 
southeastern Idaho as soon as low-cost power 
is available. The national needs (not now 
being met) for triple super-phosphate ferti- 
lizer are very great and the savings possible 
would amount to several million dollars per 
year to the farmers of the West and Mid- 
western United States. 

I regret that the articles in Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry proved misleading to 
you and I am sure you will want to publish a 
correction. Please feel free to use this letter 
for that purpose. I have already received 
letters from a number of persons asking 
about your press release so I am making 
copies of my letter available to them for their 
information also. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me if I 
can give you added information. Enclosed 
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are copies of the reprints of the Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry articles. 

Also enclosed is a copy of my testimony on 

phosphate in relation to Hells Canyon Dam. 

I regret that I wasn’t able to see you on 

my last trip to Pocatello. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Roscoe E. BELL, 
Regional Administrator. 


PACIFIC SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, 
Walla Walla, Wash., May 22, 1952. 
Mr. W. A. DITTMER, 
Acting Administrator, Bonneville Power 
Administration, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mn. Drrrmer: This will acknowledge 
your letter inquiring as to our intentions 
with respect to the development of phos- 
phate fertilizer manufacturing facilities in 
southern Idaho. 

As you are probably aware, Western Fer- 
tilizer Association which is owned by seven 
large farm: cooperatives in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, and Utah, has under lease 
with the Departmerit of Interior some 1,800 
acres of phosphate lands which contain, 
according to our geologist, approximately 
100,000,000 tons of phosphate rock, much of 
which is high grade. We have already de- 
veloped our mining operations and are now 
stockpiling some rock which we hope to be 
in a position to process as quickly as pos- 
sible. Pacific Supply Cooperative has ap- 
proximately 47 percent of the total capital 
presently invested in Western Fertilizer, and 
we doubtless will take a very large per- 
centage of the finished product once the 
processing facilities are constructed. 

In replying to your first question as to 
whether or no we expect to erect a furnace 
plant to produce phosphate fertilizer, defi- 
nitely that is our plan providing low-cost 
power can be made available in the rock area 
at around 2½ to 3 mills. 

We would expect to start with one 25,000- 
ton furnace making a triple-super or calclum 
metaphosphate as market requirements 
would dictate, and would expect to add to 
these furnaces from time to time until we 
will have a total production capacity of from 
100,000 to 125,000 tons annually of either 
triple-super or calcium metaphosphate. 

According to our technical men, each fur- 
mame which is capable of producing 25,000 
tons of triple superphosphate requires from 
7,000 to 8,000 kilowatts cf power. On this 
basis, a 125,000-ton plant would take from 
35,000 to 40,000 kilowatts; possibly a little 
more. 

We expect the investment required in 
both the mine and processing facilities, in 
the initial beginning, to be approximately 
$4,000,000 and the total capital invested 
when the plant is completed to its maximum 
capacity would probably reach $10,000,000 
or $12,000,000 depending, of course, on future 
construction costs. 

The number of people employed by us in 
the mining, processing, and handling of the 
finished product would probably be a mini- 
mum of 150 men to begin with, and should 
ultimately run from 250 to 300. 

The cooperatives who own Western Fer- 
tilizer serve approximately 150,000 farmers 
in the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
Utah, and western Montana. Based on the 
constant growth in new members which has 
taken place during the last 10 years, this 
number should increase substantially in the 
course of the next ten. 

Presently, there is an acute shortage of 
triple superphosphate throughout the North- 
west. This situation is due to very limited 
manufacturing facilities in the Northwest to 
produce triple superphosphate and the ter- 
rific increase in the use of phosphate as well 
as nitrogen fertilizer during the last 10 years 
here in the Pacific Northwest. A few thou- 
sand tons of triple super have been shipped 
into the area by my company from TVA, and 
from Florida, the product costing the farmer 


from $65 to $70 per ton depending on loca- 
tion. 

Our technical men who made a careful 
survey of the situation 2 years ago based on 
construction costs at that time, projected 
the manufacturing cost at the plant in bulk, 
and based on a 100,000-ton plant capacity, of 
835 per ton. To this price, of course, it will 
be necessary to add freight to various points 
of distribution in the four Northwest States 
which should vary from $3 to 89 a ton. In 
the light of these figures, it seems safe to 
predict that a saving on a ton of triple super- 
phosphate to the farmers of from $15 to $20 
a ton could be assured over present prices. 
Based on 100,000 tons annual production, 
this would mean a saving of from one and 
one-half to two million dollars annually for 
the farmer-members. 

Our association has made a thorough 
study of possible sources of supply of sul- 
furie acid in the Northwest. Also, possible 
sources of supply of sulfur from which it 
might be possible to make sulfuric acid on 
a reasonably low cost basis. To date we have 
been unable to find any deposits of sulfur of 
commercial value, and we have found the 
market for sulfuric acid to be extremely 
tight and the price relatively high. Most 
quotations have been on the basis of $15.00 
per ton for sulfuric acid at the piace of 
manufacture, or more, and when transpor- 
tation costs are added in order to bring the 
sulfuric acid to our own plant, the total 
cost becomes substantially greater. Ac- 
cordingly to all of the information we have 
been able to develop from national sources, 
the question of an adequate supply of sul- 
fur to take care of our whole economy pre- 
sents a major problem. Secondly, the de- 
mand for sulfurle acid in all types of in- 
dustry is so great that informed people do 
not see any basis upon which to project low 
cost sulfuric acid in the intermountain 
area. 

On the contrary, with an extension of Bon- 
neville transmission lines into southern 
Idaho comparable to the manner in which 
they are now projected throughout Oregon 
and Washington, and with the construction 
of Hells Canyon Dam and its production 
capacity integrated into the Northwest sys- 
tem, it should be possible to deliver low cost 
power into southeastern Idaho on a postage 
stamp rate of 24% mills, and certainly not to 
exceed 3 mills, and to contract for the same 
over a 20-year period with definite assurance 
of a uniform cost factor for power during 
the period of the 20 years. 

There are some other very definite ad- 
vantages to the electric furnace process as 
compared with sulfuric acid: 

1. Sixty-five percent of the phosphate rock 
in southern Idaho is less than 30 percent P.O,. 
Rock of such low analysis cannot be proc- 
essed with sulfuric acid method but can 
be utilized very effectively in an electric fur- 
nace. This, in turn, means the reduction in 
mining costs per ton of the rock, and much 
greater utilization of a very valuable natural 
resource, 

2. Sulfuric acid, again according to our 
technical men, canont make triple super- 
phosphate efficiently of greater than 43 per- 
cent to 45 percent P.O; whereas with an elec- 
tric furnace, calcium metaphosphate running 
from 60 percent to 65 percent P.O; can be efi- 
ciently produced. 

There is a growing demand for calcium 
metaphosphate in many areas and it has a 
real advantage from the final cost standpoint 
on the part of the farmers, in that freight 
rates on a ton of 65 percent material per unit 
is much less than on the 45 percent product. 
Savings in transportation costs where we 
have to go 800 to 1,000 miles or more in dis- 
posing of the finished product is a very im- 
portant factor in the over-all picture favor- 
able to the electric furnace process. 

There is another factor to which every 
practical businessman would give considera- 
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tion, and that is the importance of having 
an electric furnace so that if desirable one 
could make not only triple super and calcium 
metaphosphate, but also elemental phos- 
phorus for the industrial trade. With such a 
plant, an operation would be much more 
flexible and should make it relatively much 
easier to adjust and meet competitive situa- 
tions. 

Trusting this will give you an outline of 
our position and plans with respect to the 
development of the phosphate fertilizer in- 
dustry in south Idaho, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
CHas. Baker, 
Secretary-Manager. 


CENTRAL FARMERS FERTILIZER CO., 
Chicago, III., June 3, 1952. 
Mr. W. A. Drrraxn, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dran Mr. Dirrmer: In reply to your in- 
quiry of May 21 we wish to make it very 
clear that if Federal power can be delivered 
from Hells Canyon Dam at a cost of between 
2.5 and 3 mills per kilowatt-hour this cor- 
poration intends to construct an electric 
furnace adjacent to phosphate deposits 
cwned by this corporation in southeastern 
Idaho and that such furnace operation is to 
produce concentrated phosphate fertilizer. 
The initial operation is planned to produce 
annually 75,000 tons of calcium metaphos- 
phate (0-65-0) and 175,000 tons of triple 
superphosphate (0-48-00). To produce this 
quantity of fertilizer it will require 369,750,- 
000 kilowatt-hours per year. With the op- 
eration at a 90 percent load factor our de- 
mand load would be 46,000 kilowatts. For 
this plant the total investment in Idaho 
will amount to $16,090,000 to $18,000,000. 
Total employment in the mine and process- 
ing plant would be about 560 men. The 
fertilizer produced in this plant would be 
marketed to 1,460,000 farmers in the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, and Nebras- 
ka. The product from one plant alone will 
in no way meet the demand of the farmers 
who are members of this organization. At 
lease nine additional plants of a like ca- 
pacity will be required to meet the require- 
ments of the Midwest. Based upon the pres- 
ent prevailing prices for low analysis phos- 
phate fertilizer the annual savings to the 
farmer from this one proposed plant would be 
in excess of $3,400,000 annually. 

After spending considerable money for in- 
formation compiled by outside engineering 
firms we conclude that there is no possi- 
bility of attaining a supply of elemental sul- 
fur of the quantity required to produce 


It would be necessary to have a 20- 
year contract for 55,000 tons of sulfur per 
year to amortize the plant investment. The 
only dependable source of a large quantity 
of sulfuric acid would be to produce the 
same from pyrites. Unfortunately, there 
is no pyrites available adjacent to a phos- 
phate deposit. The shipment of pyrites is 
a substantial item of cost without consider- 
ing conversion cost to produce sulfuric 
acid. For our proposed operation it would 
require about 165,000 tons of pyrites per 
year and at a freight cost of $4 per ton this 
transportation item is $660,000 per year. It 
is our considered opinion sulfuric acid 
price will advance as we further deplete our 
limited resources of brimstone. 

The advantages of using the electric-fur- 
nace process for the production of phos- 
phatic fertilizer from the western phosphate 
reserves are as follows: 

1. More complete utilization of our phos- 
phate resources. Four times as much phos- 
phorus can be recovered from a givon phos- 
phate deposit using the electric furnace as 
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compared to the amount that could be 
recovered by using sulfuric-acid method. 

2. Lower capital investment for the elec- 
tric-furnace process, 

3. Higher concentration of phosphatic fer- 
tilizer can be produced, which results in sav- 
ing 40 to 50 percent on freight cost of the 
finished product. A lower net cost to the 
farmer is afforded by the use of the electric- 
furnace method. 

4. Sulfur and sulfuric acid is conserved for 
such other uses for which a substitute is not 
available. 

We are sure that anyone making an honest 
evaluation of the problem of meeting the 
farmer’s phosphate problem by utilizing the 
phosphate resources of the West will concur 
with the opinion set forth herein. Should 
you desire any further information regarding 
our proposed operations in the West and our 
reason for desiring low-cost hydroelectric 
power, please do not hesitate to call upon us. 

Very truly yours, 
CENTRAL FARMERS’ FERTILIZER Co., 
G. W. Buntinc, Manager. 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
NaTIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY, 
Washington, D. C. 


PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER MEETING 


The necessity for developing and expand- 
ing sulfur conserving methods for the pro- 
duction of superphosphate fertilizer mate- 
rials was emphasized today by the National 
Production Authority at a meeting with the 
Phosphatic Fertilizers Industry Advisory 
Committee. 

NPA pointed out that the Department of 
Agriculture’s estimated requirement for 
superphosphates by 1955 is 3,485,000 tons or 
almost 75 percent more than the approxi- 
mate 2,000,000 tons which it is expected will 
be produced this year under the sulfur use 
limitations of NPA’s Sulfur Order M-69, 
Amended. 

In addition, the Nation faces a stringent 
sulfur supply situation for some years to 
come, NPA said. 

Representatives of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Department of Agriculture 
outlined methods of producing superphos- 
phates whereby considerable quantities of 
sulfuric acid could be conserved. Super- 
phosphate fertilizers are customarily made 
in the United States by treating phosphatic 
rock with sulfuric acid. 

The TVA spokesman said that sulfuric 
acid consumption can be almost halved by 
acidulating phosphatic rock with a mixture 
of sulfuric acid and nitric acid. By am- 
moniating the resultant slurry a nitrophos- 
phate is produced which contains both nitro- 
gen and phosphorus, two of the three impor- 
tant fertilizer elements. The other is 
potassium. 

The Department of Agriculture spokesman 
discussed four methods used commercially in 
Europe and Asia for the production of super- 
phosphates. The methods are nonacid proc- 
esses and involve the alkali treatment of 
phosphatic rock in electric furnaces or in 
cement-type kilns using small quantities 
of coal. 

The four methods call for (a) the smelt- 
ing of phosphatic rock with or without alkali 
salts or ‘silicates, (b) heating phosphatic 
rock in a rotary kiln with subsequent de- 
fluorination, (c) heating of phosphatic rock 
with magnesium silicate in an electric fur- 
nace, and (d) heating of phosphatic rock 
with soda ash. 

An NPA official said that the fertilizer in- 
dustry has been given a real challenge to 
meet the Agriculture Department’s forward 
requirements of phosphatic fertilizers by 
adoption of one or more of the newer meth- 
ods of manufacture providing means for the 
conservation of sulfur. Without such new 


methods being put to commercial use, he 
said, the chances of reaching the new goals 
for phosphates are very slim. 


Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include herein an article on 
textiles which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day, July 2, 1952: 


WORLD TEXTILE TREND SEEN ALTERING TRADE 
PATTERNS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—The world is overpro- 

ducing cotton textiles. Production since 
World War I has increased 50 percent. But 
the proportion of cotton goods production 
going into exports has dropped over 40 per- 
cent. The trend is a constant one as under- 
developed countries of the world begin their 
programs of industrialization with textile 
mills. 
Such is the basic problem which will have 
to be faced by the International Cotton 
Goods Conference starting in London Sep- 
tember 17. The conference is, in actuality, 
a continuation of a series of similar confer- 
ences which began in 1948, all of them moti- 
vated by the long-time downward trend in 
the world cotton goods trade. 

The United States, which has dropped to 
third place in textile exports, will be repre- 
sented at the conference by a delegation 
headed by Robert T. Stevens, board chair- 
man of J. P. Stevens & Co., who has taken 
part in similar missions in the past. The 
United States delegation will have no 
power—and no desire, textile men say—to 
enter into any agreements. 

Why, then, United States participation? 
Textile interests in the United States feel 
that there is an urgent need for textile na- 
tions to get together and analyze the dan- 
gers arising from trade instability and they 
view the London conference as a valuable 
opportunity to achieve permanent benefits 
through mutual education and understand- 
ing. 


ATTENTION FOCUSED ON JAPAN 


At the moment popular attention is fo- 
cused on Japan as the country of decision 
inasmuch as it has made a remarkable come- 
back since World War II and in the last 2 
years has forged out far ahead in exports, 
Last year Japan shipped 1,060,000,000 yards 
of cotton textiles to foreign markets, com- 
pared with 870,000,000 by the British, 807,- 
000,000 by the United States and 760,000,000 


by India. 


Japan has rebuilt its industry from a mil- 
lion spindles in 1946 to almost 7, 000,000 
spindles at present. The great bulk of these 
spindles are brand new, representing the 
most modern kind of cotton manufacturing. 
But while major attention is directed at 
Japan, textile economists like Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison, economic adviser to the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Institute, point 
out that the broad continuing problem in- 
volves issues and trends to which Japan con- 
tributes only a part. 

New textile industries are springing up all 
over the world. Pakistan, for instance, is re- 
ported to have under way a building pro- 
gram calling for 45 new cotton mills. The 
same type of development is going on 
through Latin America, South Africa, Indo- 
nesia, and Australia. Many countries are 
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building up their textile industries to sup- 
ply home markets but they also have in 
mind using textile exports as a means of 
acquiring foreign exchange. 

Linked to this world problem, of course, 
is the issue of communism. In order for 
some of these countries to resist the en- 
croachment of communism, they must be 
self-supporting. To do so, they must ex- 
port goods. It is agreed that Japan, for 
instance, must export to live and export 
still more to prosper, and that it is to the 
interest of every country that this objective 
be met adequately and promptly. 

But textile economists agree also that if 
present trends continue there will be a 
calamitous show-down, with all competing 
countries suffering, and obviously no one 
would benefit from international ill feeling 
and retaliations which might follow. They 
urge that heed be given to limitations im- 
posed by economic reality. 

Costs in the Japanese industry are, of 
course, sharply lower than in the United 
States, and if cost differentials are trans- 
lated into competitive advantages, they say 
Japan probably could for a time attain 
mastery of the international market for 
staple-cotton goods. Such an outcome Was 
threatened in the 1930’s when 78 coun- 
tries felt it necessary to adopt restrictive 
measures aimed primarily against Japanese 
imports. 

WARNS ON PREWAR PATTERN 


Should Japan regain its prewar peak it 
would have one-half of the world trade in 
cotton goods as it now stands. Dr. Murchi- 
son, in a recent published study, while 
admitting that it is self-evident that Japan 
must export to live, asserts that it is not 
self-evident that a restoration of the pre- 
war pattern is to the best interest of Japan. 

He makes the case that excessive de- 
pendence on one type of commodity which 
is competitively produced in other countries 
could be unfortunate both for Japan and 
its competitors. England, he points out, 
was long predominant in cotton textiles but 
has been forced by circumstances to one- 
third or less of its former value of manu- 
facture, and only its great versatility in 
the expansion or development of alterna- 
tive industries prevented an economic catas- 
trophe. 

The textile depression which has been 
sharply felt in the United States during 
the past year has been world wide, England, 
France, Belgium, Canada, Australia, and even . 
Japan have been caught in the coils of 
overproduction and price collapse. And, 
just as in the United States, they have had 
to go through the pains of curtailment and 
unemployment. 

However, there now seem to be lifting 
forces of recovery and the pressures of com- 
petition are expected to grow stronger in 
the months ahead as improved conditions 
in Japan and India and the United King- 
dom bring back more looms into operation, 
American export interests are understood to 
believe a target of 600,000,000 to 700,000,000 
yards in American exports will be hard to 
attain this year. 


CHANGING PATTERN 


The textile industry in the United States 
cannot produce competitively the lower 
grades of goods manufactured in the Orient 
with cheap labor. Nor does it attempt to 
parallel some of the higher grades specially 
produced in Western Europe. But it can, 
because of mechanical advances and Ameri- 
can labor skills, try to meet world competi- 
tion in the great middle groups of textiles. 

The changing pattern is seen when it is 
realized that in the pre-World War I years 
production of cotton textiles was centered 
mainly in the United Kingdom, the United 
States and western Europe which accounted 
for 70 percent of world production. Since 
that time cotton textile industries have 
sprung up and grown rapidly in Japan, India, 
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China, Mexico, Canada, Central and South 
America, South Africa, Egypt, Cuba, and, 
more lately, Pakistan, not to mention many 
other areas where production has become of 
some consequence in recent years. 

Since changing pattern has diminished the 
over-all import need and in some instances 
created new net exporters of major impor- 
tance—Japan, India, Mexico. Since World 
War II, the trend toward local or domestic 
self-sufficiencies has been strengthened by 
the loss of stable relationships between the 
world’s currencies and the difficulties of in- 
ternational settlement. The resulting chronic 
problem of trade imbalance has been 
Strengthened by the loss of stable relation- 
ships between the world’s currencies and the 
difficulties of international settlement. 

The resulting chronic problem of trade 
imbalance has spurred programs of domestic 
industrialization. 


From Pamplona to the San Joaquin— 
Basque Shepherds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Record two highly inter- 
esting and informative articles published 
in the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
29 and 30, 1952, written by Pierre Salin- 
ger, a staff writer of that great California 
newspaper. 

Mr. Salinger tells in colorful language 
of the emigration of sheepherders to the 
United States from the Basque country 
of France and Spain. The Congress, 
during the present session, enacted leg- 
islation permitting the immigration into 
this country of 500 sheepherders. This 
special legislation was necessary to pro- 
vide American wool growers with the 
skilled labor required for the proper care 
of sheep. 

An adequate supply of wool is vital to 
our national defense and security. The 
shortage of skilled sheepherders in this 
country has been one of the principal 
causes of the decline in wool production. 
Because domestic sheepherders are not 
available in sufficient numbers, it is nec- 
essary that a certain number of them 
be brought into this country from foreign 
lands. 

The articles follow: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
29, 1952] 

PresnNo.—The gathering dusk of a warm 
eptjng night slowly envelops a lonely white 
wagon, sitting quietly in the vastness of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Eighty miles south of here, 20 miles from 
nowhere, Martin Villaneuva sits near his 
gypsylike wagon, gazing into the seemingly 
never-ending distance. 

Near him, a dog lies sleeping on the ground. 
A little further away, 1,000 sheep stand a lit- 
tle restlessly in the approaching dark. 

To Martin Villanueva, the vast valley is a 
new experience. 

Less than a year ago, the 18-year-old boy 
was in the town of Viscarret in the province 
of Navarra in the Basque country of Spain, 


He and his friends were on their way to 
Pamplona to attend the annual festival of 
San Fermin. 

In June last year, however, Villaneuva be- 
came 1 of 250 Basques—Spanish and French— 
who uprooted themselves from the placid life 
of the Pyrenees Mountains and came to 
America to tend the sheep flocks of the 
West. 

This year, 500 more Basques will come to 
America to take up their work here. The 
advance guard of this number is already on 
its way. 

The great need for these sheepmen, who 
have a century-old tradition behind them 
can best be demonstrated by looking at the 
size of this State’s sheep and lamb popula- 
tion in the last decade. 

On January 1, 1942, there were 2,977,000 
sheep and lambs on the California ranges. 

On January 1 this year, the figure was 
down to 1,702,000—a drop of 42 percent. 

The reason: 

“There are many reasons,” says W. P. 
(Chet) Wing, secretary-treasurer of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, “but right 
at the top of the list is the shortage of 
trained sheepherders.” 

Many of the old-time Basque sheepherders 
who came here from the old country shortly 
after the turn of the century are getting too 
old to handle the work, They must be re- 
placed. 

Because sheepherding is essentially a very 
lonely occupation which sometimes necessi- 
tates staying away from the civilized centers 
for 2 and 3 years, a great many of the 
old-time sheepmen never got married. They 
have not had sons to whom to hand down 
the lonely tradition. 

And because sheepherding is essentially 
a very lonely occupation, it is hard to get 
youths brought up in this country to take 
up the work. Used to occasional movies and 
dates with the girl friend, American-born 
youths find the idea distasteful of holding 
a T-day-week job where you might get to 
town for about a week twice a year. 

But not so Martin Villanueva and the other 
young Basques who are coming over to this 
country under terms of special immigration 
quotas passed by Congress. They are used 
to loneliness and they see in coming to 
America an unparalleled opportunity to 
achieve success. 

The thousands of Basques who have come 
to the West since the turn of the century 
have become the backbone of the sheep in- 
dustry. 

The Ybarraguirres, Recaldes, Arburas, 
Etcheverrys, and Noriegas, to name a few 
are responsible for some 60 percent of the 
wool production in California. 

And almost without exception, they start- 
ed as sheepherders in the great Central Val- 
ley. 

It is this tradition that lies behind Martin 
Villanueva. à 

Like all the sheepherders who come to this 
country under the special immigration quota, 
Martin Villanueva was specially picked. 

In his case, it was Jose Azparren, a veteran 
Kern County sheepman, and Villanueva's 
uncle, who asked that he be included in 
the quota. 

Because the quotas are relatively low (250 
in 1951 and 500 in 1952), all the names 
of prospective sheepherders are carefully 
screened by the California Range Associa- 
tion, which has modest offices in Fresno. 

The sheepmen submit names of herders 
in the old country whom they either know 
personally or whose families they are ac- 
quainted with. The names are usually 
picked from those sections of the Basque 
country where the most skilled sheepherd- 
ers are usually found. 

This is generally from the provinces of 
Navarra, Viscaya, and Leon in Spain and the 
Basses Pyreneés section of France. 
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In addition, the range association gets 
hundreds of letters from sheepmen in Spain 
and France who want to come to California. 

Unless these men have connections with 
someone already here, they are usually 
doomed to disappointment. The sheepmen 
feel they cannot take a chance on bringing 
in a herder whose background and ability 
they are not thoroughly familiar with. 

The president of the California Range 
Association, John P. Bidegaray, Jr., makes 
tripes to Spain and France and checks the 
names which have been submitted. His 
father, John P. Bidegaray, Sr., came to Cali- 
fornia from the Basque country before the 
turn of the century and played a major role 
in the development of the sheep industry in 
eentral California. 

Any sheepman who wishes to sponsor 
bringing a herder to the United States must 
deposit $710 with the range association to 
cover travel expenses. 

The herder reimburses his employer for 
his transportation to this country out of his 
monthly wages, which average $185 a month 
in the Central Valley. 

When Martin Villanueva arrived in Fresno 
a year ago, he was given a 2-day whirl of 
activities. He saw his first movie, drank his 
first coke, learned to talk a few words of 
English. f- 

Then he went south to his first sheep 
camp, and except for a day last spring when 
he came into Fresno to have his teeth fixed, 
he hasn’t been in town since. 

Eighty miles south of here, 20 miles from 
nowhere, he sits in his lonely wagon and 
watches over his sheep. 

PIERRE SALINGER, 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle of June 
30, 1952] 

Lost Hs, Krenn County.—The first ray 
of sunlight has not cast its shadow over the 
eastern ring of mountains which bank the 
Central Valley when Martin Villanueva gets 
up in the morning. 

He quickly dresses in the dark interior of 
his gypsy-like wagon, puts on a battered gray 
felt hat over his curly black hair, and walks 
quickly out to the nearby sheep flock, just 
stirring quietly after a night of slumber. 

As he walks toward the flock of about 1,000 
sheep, he can hear the soft clanging of bells 
tied around the necks of some of the animals, 

He is soon joined by his fellow herder, 20- 
year-old Pedro Mario Zalba, who like Villa- 
nueva has been in this country less than a 
year. 

Both youths are Basques, part of the quota 
of 250 herders brought to this country last 
year to tend sheep ‘throughout the West. 

This year, 500 more Basque herders will 
come to this country under a special bill 
passed by Congress to take over this lonely 
work, 

THE DAY BEGINS 

Martin Villanueva and Pedro Zalba start 
their day at 4:30. Each has a sheep wagon, 
whitewashed and trim, standing in the mid- 
dle of a large grazing area just west of here. 

After making their early morning check 
to see if the sheep are calm and safe, the 
two youths walk arm in arm back to their 
wagons. 

Martin takes down a side of lamb, hanging 
on the wall of the inside of his wagon, and 
quickly cuts off a couple of thick chops. 

He sets the flame under a battered Cole- 
man stove and starts breakfast. Breakfast 
in the valley is hardy because the day is long 
and the herders usually go until dinner with- 
out eating another big meal. 

The inside of the wagon is simple. At one 
end is a bed. There is a small table hinged 
to one wall, which can be lifted up for meals 
or a game of cards at night. 

Under the bed are cans of staples—evap- 
orated milk, coffee, vegetables, 

About the only other thing in the wagon 
is a portable radio on which the herders 
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listen to music and occasional Spanish- 
language broadcasts beamed to the valley. 
FEW CONTACTS 

The only contact Villanueva and Zalba 
have with the outside world are the periodic 
visits of the owner of the sheep, Jose Azpar- 
ren, himself once a herder who came over 
from the Basque country of Spain in 1926, 
and the thrice-weekly visits of the camp 
tenders who bring food and wine to herders 
in the scattered sections of the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Otherwise they are strictly on their own. 
The 1,000 sheep, valued at better than 
$30,000, are strictly their responsibility. 

The sheep must not be allowed to run, 
for fear they will lose too much weight. 
They must have sufficient feed and it is 
the responsibility of the herders to keep 
them moving slowly across the grazing land 
so they get enough to eat. 

From breakfast until dinner, the youths 
are with their sheep, keeping a watchful eye 
over the flock. 

After a large dinner in their wagon, the 
youths play some cards and go to bed. They 
are usually asleep by 9 p. m. unless the sheep 
are restless for some reason or other. 

And throughout the valley the story is 
repeated. 

Over at Lone Tree Well at the camp of 
Pete Montero and Joe Sagues, Juan Recalde 
Escare, 28, a veteran of the Spanish Army, 
drives his sheep across a dry creek gulch to 
a new pasture. He came over last June 
and working side by side with him is Fer- 
nando Maguada, a Spanish Basque who came 
over 25 years ago. 

And four young French Basques roam the 
sloping foothills near Hacolitos Creek, west 
of here, tending the sheep of old Pierre 
Biscar. Ben Elizgoyen, Louis Guilentc, An- 
toine Etcheverry, and Jean Baptiste Etche- 
verry, all from the French Basses Pyrenees, 
have also been here less than a year. Their 
only mild complaint is with the heat of 
the valley, as compared with the brisk air 
of the Pyrenees Mountains. 

All of these young Basques have one am- 
bition—to save their money and buy a flock 
of sheep for themselves. 

Martin Villanueva and Pedro Zalba know 
the story of their employer Jose Azparren, 
1,000-MILE TREK 

He arrived in this country in 1926 and 
spent his first 9 years making the 1,000- 
mile sheep trek—no longer possible these 
days. 

He would start driving the sheep down 
the west side of the central valley to Bakers- 
field, over the Tehachapi Mountains and 
down to the end of the Mojave Desert. Then 
they were driven around the edge of the 
desert, up the Owens River valley to Bishop, 
Lone Pine and up to Mono Lake. The last 
stretch was back west of Ebbetts and Car- 
son Passes and down to Stockton. 

Azparren didn’t go to town for those first 
9 years, saving his money. Now, he is one 
of the big sheep men in the valley. 

The trek is not possible today for a num- 
ber of reasons. The foremost is the fact 
there are no great open stretches of land 
in the valley as there were 25 years ago, 

Most of the sheep grazing in the Central 
Valley is done on leased lands these days, 
and to the sorrow of the sheep men this 
land is becoming increasingly hard to find, 

King Cotton has posed a two-way threat 
to the sheep and wool industry. Not only 
is cotton a competitor to wool in the tex- 
tile market, but more and more ranchers 
in the Central Valley who have extra land 
are converting it to cotton production rather 
than leasing the land for sheep grazing. 

There is also a decreasing amount of land 
in the Sierra foothills available for grazing. 
More and more of this land is being placed 
under National Forest, National Park, and 
State park control, thus closing it to the 
sheep industry. 


Faced with these problems, the sheep men 
have had to purchase increasing amounts 
of land for their animals. 

When the sheep are moved from one sec- 
tion of grazing land to another, it is by 
truck these days—and side-by-side with the 
sheep go the trim white wagons of the 
herders. 

With 500 more herders on their way from 
the Basque country this year, the valley’s 
sheep men hope to start the spiral of pro- 
duction up again. They value each new 
herder at 1,000 sheep. 

But more than that. The hardy Basques 
are maintaining an age-old tradition in 
California—the tradition of the rugged, 


lonely sheepherder. 
PIERRE SALINGER. 


Let’s Have More Emphasis on Airpower 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 0. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, all 
citizens interested in the best defense 
policy for our Nation should read the 
letter which was sent to each Senator, 
written by Mr. Harold C. Stuart, presi- 
dent of the Air Force Association, of 
which I am a member. 

Recently, the President of the United 
States made a speech in my home town, 
in which he said the Air Force build-up 
was going along on schedule. This let- 
ter by Mr. Stuart should correct that 
misleading statement, and show the im- 
portance of reversing the President’s 
“stretch-out” policy regarding the Air 
Force build-up. 

The above-mentioned follows: 

Dear SENATOR 
(By Harold C. Stuart) 

Within a few days you will be called upon 
to engage the enemy in a battle for com- 
mand of the air, just as surely as if you 
were piloting an F-86 over MIG Alley. 

I refer, of course, to the forthcoming vote 
in the Senate on the defense budget for the 
1953 fiscal year, and particularly the air- 
power portions of the budget. 

As Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, then our chair- 
man of the board, stated more than a year 
ago in Air Force magazine, “the battle for 
command of the air begins, not over the 
battlefield but in the White House, in Con- 
gress, in the press, on the drawing boards, 
and on the production lines.” 

STRETCHING THE STRETCH-OUT 

Since that time the administration has 
seen fit to postpone the readiness date for 
the Air Force program from 12 to 18 months 
beyond the critical target date of July 1, 
1954, recommended by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. The House of Representatives has 
stretched out our air-power capability even 
further, to late 1957. Activity on the draw- 
ing boards and production lines has been 
deliberately retarded. Our citizens have be- 
come confused over the increasing gap be- 
tween the air-power strength of Russia and 
the free world. The Nation has lost the sense 
of urgency, a condition which seems made 
to order for the Communist program of 
aggression. 

The 1953 defense budget, as Air Secretary 
Finletter recently put it, “is the turning 
point in the decision as to whether we will 
have the kind of an Air Force that can de- 
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termine whether we will have war or not 
have war.” 

The Air Force Association took exception 
to this defense budget at a time when it 
was decidedly unpopular to do so, when we 
were a voice in the wilderness crying against 
the air-power stretch-out argument as “a 
shabby excuse for programing the Nation's 
military requirement beyond the critical se- 
curity date while maintaining a business-as- 
usual civilian economy and assuring a poli- 
tics-as-usual election year.” 

Since then the arguments advanced to 
support the stretch-out have fallen by the 
wayside, one by one. The evidence is avail- 
able to you in statements made before your 
Appropriations and Armed Services Com- 
mittees, and particularly your Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee. And yet a 
number of misconceptions continue to pre- 
vail regarding our airpower capability. 

OUR STRENGTH AGAINST RUSSIA’S 

You have been told, for example, that the 
Air Force has “nearly 15,000 planes in active 
use,” as if this indicated an adequate air- 
power build-up. The important question, of 
course, is how does the strength of our Air 
Force compare with that of Russia? Your 
Appropriations Committee received the an- 
swer recently from Gen. Nathan F. Twining, 
Acting Air Force Chief of Staff. The Soviet 
Union, he said, has “about 20,000 aircraft in 
organized air units and an equal number in 
the back-up and various other forms of 
reserve.” 

Then General Twining made a point which 
illustrates how misleading that 15,000-plane 
figure (which includes noncombat types) 
can be. “The figure to keep in mind,” he 
said, “is the number of aircraft in organized 
combat air units; for that is a measure 
of immediate combat potential. Almost all 
of the 20,000 aircraft in the Soviet Union's 
organized air units are land-based combat 
aircraft. This is twice as many combat air- 
craft as are presently in organized combat 
units of the United States Air Force and 
naval aviation combined. Compared to the 
sizable reserves of Soviet aircraft, the United 
States Air Force has virtually none.” 

You have been told that, “We are trying 
to build the world’s best air force, not the 
biggest.” If this is an effort to justify the 
fact that Russia's MIG-15 s outnumber our 
F-86's by about a 6-to-1 margin in Korea, 
the American airmen over MIG Alley cannot 
appreciate this reasoning. They know that 
the Reds can take air supremacy away from 
them almost at their leisure. They know 
that our 8-to-1 superiority in air combat to 
date—also cited to help justify the airpower 
stretch-out—is hardly a realistic barometer 
of relative air strength in the Korean war. 
The Soviet is committing to combat only a 
portion of its vast jet armada in the Far East, 
and is using MIG Alley as a training area, 
probably for future conflicts. 

But more important than our position in 
Korea is this theory that we do not have to 
match the Soviet in numbers of modern air- 
craft. This is a most dangerous concept to 
be promulgated upon the public. General 
Spaatz has said that in counting our air- 
power needs the United States has but one 
alternative: “We must outmatch Russia in 
numbers of modern planes, and must build 
aircraft toward that goal.” 

There is no valid reason why the United 
States, in its position of world leadership, 
should be outnumbered in the air by the 
Soviet Union. At this critical juncture you 
are being called upon to rectify this situa- 
tion. 

NOT AHEAD IN QUALITY 

As for building the “world's best air force,” 
we must not delude ourselves with the belief 
that we are necessarily ahead of the enemy 
in the race for qualitative superiority. The 
MIG-15, at least as good as our best opera- 


' tional interceptor, is merely an indication of 
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what Russia can do in quality of weapons— 
and she now has better and faster planes in 
production. 

At present we are operating an Air Force 
sadly lacking in modern planes. General 
Twinning, before your Appropriations Com- 
mittee, clarified this point. He explained 
that “the large-scale production of jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft, with speeds approaching and 
exceeding that of sound, has rendered ob- 
solete or obsolescent all comparable piston- 
driven combat aircraft.” And he added that 
the Air Force inventory of combat aircraft 
is made up of planes “of which nearly three- 
quarters still consists of World War I piston- 
driven types.” Thus, only one-fourth of the 
aircraft in today’s Air Force can be classed as 
modern, 

This, in itself, answers another claim; 
namely, that the 95-wing Air Force, author- 
ized in 1950, will be achieved this summer, 
or virtually on schedule. The 95-wing pro- 
gram, it must be remembered, called for 
modern aircraft in all units. Under that 
program 80 of the wings were to be combat 
types. From General Twinning's statement 
it can be concluded that at present we have 
an Air Force of less than 25 modern wings. 
And still we stretch out our airpower 
capability. 

KEY IS RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The key to the world’s best Air Force is 
to be found in its research and development 
program, The record shows that Congress 
hasn't iut, in recent years, the military’s 
request for airpower research and develop- 
ment funds. liowever, serious cuts have oc- 
curred before the requests reached Congress, 
at the Department of Defense level. 

The Air Force, for example, requested some 
$725,000,000 in research and development 
funds for the 1953 fiscal year, and made 
strong pleas to the Research and Develop- 
ment Board of the Department of Defense 
that it grant the Air Force this money. In- 
stead, the Board arbitrarily cut the request 
to 580,000,000. It wes subsequently re- 
duced to $525,000,000, which amount the 
Senate is now considering. Despite the truly 
fantastic weapons in the offing, Air Force 
research and development is being handi- 
capped by this cutback in funds. 

We ask that the Senate consider the funds 
proposed for the Air Force in terms of mod- 
ern air weapons on hand to control world 
balance of power, It seems clear to us that 
without this balance in our favor the free 
world is subject to blackmail of the worst 
sort—and possibly surprise atomic attack. 

The airpower stretchout already has taken 
its toll. It has siowed the pace of aircraft 

on below the industry's capability. 
It has retarded vital research and develop- 
ment programs. It has weakened the air- 
craft industry's subcontracting program, and 
thereby weakened the industry's production 
base. It has increased the unit cost of air 
weapons. (Due solely to the stretchout, for 
example, the unit cost of the B-36 has al- 
ready been increased by some $160,000.) It 
has proved beyond question of doubt that a 
stretchout of production schedules breeds 
further stretchouts. 


AN ISSUE OF INTEGRITY 


The issue, as we see it, is one of integrity. 
The “slippage” we hear so much about is 
too often a state of mind. We have by- 
passed target dates for security, and subse- 
quently delivery dates for military goods, as 
if they had no meaning. You, Mr. Senator, 
must hold the line. Only you can make it 
possible to return to the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
original estimate of the situation—an esti- 
mate which never has been refuted—that 143 
modern wings (126 combat plus 17 transport 
wings) must be in being by July 1, 1954; 
that anything less would be hazardous to the 
Nation's security. 

The Senate is being asked to consider an 
Air Force budget for fiscal year 1953 which, 


according to the administration, should total 
$20,700,000,000, and which would deliver the 
airpower desired by late 1955 or early 1956. 
The Senate also is considering a budget of 
$19,200,000,000, approved by the House, which 
would deliver this airpower late in 1957. The 
Senate should provide, we submit, funds for 
a budget which would deliver 143 modern 
wings by July 1, 1954, a budget which, it is 
estimated, would cost about $25,500,000,000, 
and which would include, as a priority item, 
$725,000,000 for Air Force research and 
development. 

It will be argued, of course, that we have 
lost so much time due to the stretch-out that 
the July 1, 1954, date, under limited mobili- 
zation, is impossible of achievement. The 
stretch-out, however, is based on an “it can't 
be done” philosophy. As an organization we 
are in close touch with both the military and 
the industry. We think it can be done— 
that 143 modern wings by July 1, 1954, can 
be achieved—without full mobilization—if 
the Nation is given the necessary leadership. 
We ask the Senate to assume that position of 
leadership and, in so doing, alert our mili- 
tary, our industry, and our people to the 
extent that, as a Nation, we become fully 
aware of the threat which Communist aggres- 
sion has imposed upon us. 


Address Made by Ernest T. Weir Before 
the Newcomen Society, on May 8, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am grateful for this opportunity to ex- 
tend my remarks and include therein 
an address made by Ernest T. Weir, 
founder of Weirton Steel Co. and chair- 
man of the National Steel Corp., which 
he delivered before the Newcomen So- 
ciety on May 8, 1952. In this address 
Mr. Weir typifies the strength of char- 
acter and the fundamental Americanism 
which is to be found in the industrial 
leaders of our country. Too frequently 
we lose sight of the fact that the majes- 
tic strength and greatness of the United 
States of America is due to the courage, 
the genius, the hard work, and the self- 
denial of these men who are responsible 
for laying the foundation stones of our 
great industries. Coupled with their 
love for their country, there is also 
present that typical American willing- 
ness “to take a chance” and blaze a 
trial in order to achieve something for 
the common good. Of course, they 
were spurred on by their belief and con- 
fidence in our free economic system and 
our constitutional form of government; 
they also wanted to make money but it 
has been proved time and again that 
Success does not come to those whose 
motives are merely monetary gain; suc- 
cess comes to those with a broader vision 
and a strong spiritual sense of responsi- 
bility which brings with it the material 
rewards. It has been my privilege to 
meet many of our leaders in industry 
and I can testify to their high moral 
standards and their love for their coun- 
try. I feel sure that my colleagues can 
read this excellent address by Mr. Weir 
with profit: 
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My fellow members of Newcomen, speaking 
for both my associates and myself, I wish 
to express the deep appreciation that we all 
feel for the very high honor which the New- 
comen Society pays us tonight. We know 
that it is an honor that is not bestowed 
lightly, and it is doubly pleasing that it 
should come to us here, within a stone’s 
throw of our first small plant in this locality. 
Although that plant was not the company’s 
first one, we consider it the real starting 
point of Weirton Steel's development into 
one of the major integrated steel-producing 
companies of the country and, cf course, the 
starting point of the growth of this com- 
munity of Weirton into the thoroughly mod- 
ern city that it is today—both in the rela- 
tively brief period of forty-odd years. 

The purposes of this society are of high 
and lasting worth—to increase appreciation 
for the common traditions and ideals in the 
arts and sciences and to strengthen the cul- 
tural and spiritual bonds that link the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples of the world. Partic- 
ularly in these unstable times, it is good once 
in a while to think about the origins of our 
greatness; to remember that there are certain 
fundamental truths that can neither be al- 
tered nor perish, and to acknowledge the 
duty, with which each of us is charged, to 
preserve and pass on the heritage that has 
been given to us. 

You have heard and read a good many 
Newcorren addresses. You know that most 
of them are historical in nature—with par- 
ticular reference to the company or locale of 
the speaker. I, too, shall draw freely upon 
history, but, with your indulgence, I am 
going to depart somewhat from the usual 
pattern of the Newcomen address. I pro- 
pose to go beyond the facts of our material 
progress to recall some of the great under- 
lying reasons for that progress and to point 
out what, in my opinion, is their significant 
relationship to our present and future. 

Exactly 1 month ago tonight, a grave con- 
stitutional crisis was precipitated by the 
President of the United States of America. 
His action was not an isolated incident. It 
was a logical culminating point in the trend 
of Government over the past 20 years—a 
trend which increasingly has brought the 
citizen and his affairs under Government 
direction and control. If that trend con- 
tinues, it will destroy not only economic 
security and prosperity but also the personal 
freedoms which have been the true founda- 
tion of American progress. 

Material development is not a mere matter 
of mechanics. It does not occur in a vacuum. 
It is part and parcel of the total political 
and social environment which both affects it 
and is affected by it. If we of the Newcomen 
Society are really concerned with material 
development, and all that it means to human 
advancement, then our interest and activity 
must not be confined solely to its technical 
aspects. It is our duty to do whatever lies 
within our power as individuals to establish 
an environment in which material develop- 
ment in the fullest sense is possible. For 
that reason, I believe the most important 
thing we can do at the present time is some 
thinking about fundamentals which may 
guide us to constructive action. 

The men who selected Thomas Newcomen 
as the guiding genius for this organization 
made a most happy choice. He is a splendid 
example of the race of men who lifted prin- 
ciples from the inactive realm of the aca- 
demic and converted them to everyday use. 
Perhaps more than any other one man, he 
paved the way for the industrial revolution 
and, therefore, for all modern progress. 
Newcomen did not invent the steam engine. 
In fact, no one did. We know with certainty 
that steam was recognized as a source of 
energy centuries before the time of Christ. 
We have certain evidence that many men 
before Newcomen understood the basic prin- 
ciples of steam power. They did not lack 
the knowledge, materials, or skill to put it 
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to work. Why then was it left to Thomas 
Newcomen, in the early 1700's, to build the 
first practical steam engine? 

For the answer to that question, we must 
go back a century before Newcomen’s time 
to the early 1600’s when in England, and 
throughout Europe, in fact, men by the 
thousands seemed to waken from a long 
intellectual sleep. They revolted against the 
exercise of autocratic authority over the mind 
from any source. They quested and probed 
in all fields of knowledge. They eagerly ex- 
plored the thinking of men before them back 
as far as they could find records. They looked 
with new eyes on the physical world about 
them. Nothing was too small or too large 
to escape their notice. They devised methods 
and instruments to examine, weigh, test, and 
analyze. The pericd is studded with illustri- 
ous names of men who searched all fields of 
human knowledge and activity. They amas- 
sed the body of theoretical knowledge which 
provided a foundation for the practical work 
of men like Newcomen. 

But again a question arises. What promp- 
ted these particular men to rise in intellec- 
tual revolt. And again, we must go back into 
history—this time, a leap of 4 centuries to one 
of the greatest turning points in human af- 
fairs—Magna Carta. 

As an extorter and oppressor, King John 
was extraordinary. He made ever-increas- 
ing demands on the wealth and manpower of 
the country and kept England in constant 
turmoil. In his own eyes, he was thoroughly 
justified, because he was the king. He was 
always confronted with “emergencies,” which 
were none the less pressing, because they were 
of his own making. Resentment against him 
among nobles and commoners alike built up 
to an explosion point, Finally, on that field 
of Runnymede on the banks of the Thames 
in the year 1215, the group of determined 
barons thrust Magna Carta into the reluctant 
hands of their king and forced him to sign 
on the dotted line. 

It is significant that Magna Carta—within 
itself—sought no new liberties, wrote no new 
law, The intent was simply to make the king 
live up to the duties and limitations that 
went along with his authority under the un- 
written customs and laws of the feudal sys- 
tem. Magna Carta established the principle 
of limited monarchy; the principle that even 
the king was subject to the law; in short, 
the principle of government by law rather 
than government by men. Now it is highly 
probable that the barons thought little of 
the general welfare. It is likely that their 
sole concern was with their own rights and 
prerogatives. But in wresting total power 
from the hands of one man and diffusing it 
among themselves, they started a process 
that did not stop with them. The diffusion 
continued downward through the social 
scale, resulting in an increase in the free- 
dom, authority, and dignity of the individual 
Englishman. The baron proved that who- 
ever strikes a genuine blow for liberty—for 
whatever reason—benefits not just himself, 
but society as a whole. 

With few exceptions, the English kings who 
followed John accepted the principle of 
limited authority. It is true that later at- 
tempts were made again to establish abso- 
lute power—particularly in the reigns of the 
Stuarts—under the theory that kings ruled 
by divine right. But the attempts were 
violently repressed. Now it is an amazing 
thing that in the year 1952, in the United 
States of all places, we should have a Presi- 
dent lay claim to inherent powers that re- 
mind us so strongly of the divine right 
theory. 

From the time of Magna Carta, there was 
a steady increase in personal freedom. The 
individual became a more and more im- 
portant person. Under the feudal system, 
production was for subsistence only. But 
with their new status, people became dissat- 
isfied with a subsistence economy. They 
wanted a surplus economy; they wanted 


more food on their tables, clothes on their 
backs, and roofs over their heads. People 
with more than average energy and ability 
struck out in many directions to produce and 
acquire things that improved their living 
conditions. As a result, there was a large 
increase in the total amount of wealth, and 
it gradually had a broader distribution, with 
a consequent great improvement in general 
living standards. With this economic change 
came social changes of which the most sig- 
nificant was the development of a sturdy, vig- 
orous middle class, strongly conscious of and 
jealous of its rights. And there were po- 
litical changes resulting from the increasing 
importance of the individual which gave the 
rank and file of people greater influence in 
the processes of government, 

It was this development over centuries 
that prepared the way for Thomas New- 
comen. It was not the lack of knowledge, 
materials, tools, nor skill that delayed the 
coming of the steam engine—it was the lack 
of an economic, social, and political environ- 
ment in which the steam engine could func- 
tion. 

This environment was established in New- 
comen's time. There was an insistent and 
general demand for improved conditions of 
life. It was recognized that production of 
goods and services of all kinds was the source 
of improvement. All society, including gov- 
ernment, did everything possible to en- 
courage the men who could lead the way to 
increased production. Such men were given 
utmost freedom. The field of opportunity 
was held wide open. Financial rewards and 
public esteem provided powerful incentives 
for achievement. This stimulation to pro- 
ductive activity applied not only to the In- 
ventor but also to those who invested in 
and those who operated the means of pro- 
duction. 

Newcomen’s engine was used principally to 
pump water. James Watt not only improved 
the engine but applied it to other uses. He 
was joined and followed by a host of others 
who succeeded in countless ways in gearing 
the engine to tools and machines for which 
the only previous source of power was hu- 
man and animal energy. The engine and 
the new machines radically changed the 
whole system of production, taking it out of 
the home and the artisan's shop, and placing 
it in the factory. From that start—the fac- 
tory system—came he tremendous expan- 
sion and elaboration of production that has 
continued down to our own times and has 
brought about the profound changes in the 
Ways men work and live. 

It is estimated that Newcomen’s engine 
performed the work of 50 men. That fact, of 
course, contains the principal explanation 
of all modern progress. One man with the 
machine can equal the productivity of many 
men without the machine. And since we 
produce so much more, we can all have more 
by working 8 hours instead of 12 to 16 hours 
a day, and by pushing buttons or pulling 
levers instead of by exhausting labor. 

Right here in Weirton we have a striking 
illustration of this span of progress. A few 
miles north of this clubhouse stand the re- 
mains of the small stone blast furnace built 
by the pioneer, Peter Tarr, in 1794. There 
were deposits of low-grade iron ore in the 
vicinity of the furnace. The surrounding 
forests provided charcoal. From these raw 
materials, the furnace probably produced an 
average of from 1 to 2 tons of pig iron 
per day. In contrast, construction is now in 
progress at the Weirton plant on a new blast 
furnace which will have an annual capacity 
of close to 500,000 tons. In other words, with 
only a small fraction of the human effort, 
this new furnace will turn out more pig iron 
in 1 day than Peter Tarr’s furnace could 
produce in a year of continuous operation. 
And, of course, this comparison will apply in 
any field of production. 
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In fact we do not have to go that far back 
to find comparisons that are just as dramatic. 
When we built our first tin mill at the foot 
of this hill in 1910 it was the last word in 
plant and equipment measured by the stand- 
ards of the time. We were mighty proud of 
it. Yet it is somewhat appalling now to look 
back and realize what a great quantity of 
labor and time were required for a relatively 
small volume of production. In one opera- 
tion, for instance, that of the old-fashioned 
hot mill, if the crew of nine men rolled 10,000 
to 14,000 pounds of sheet bar into black plate 
in an 8-hour turn they had done a good 
day's work. That amount of production 
today is the work of about 3 minutes on our 
modern continuous four-high mill. 

Today in industry, agriculture, transporta- 
tion—in all forms of economic activity—the 
necessity to increase productivity is just as 
strong asit ever was. It is pretty well agreed 
that over the past half-century there has 
been an average increase of from 2 to 3 per- 
cent per year and, of course, the effect is 
compounded because each year the base is 
larger than in the year before. This in- 
crease in productivity is the source—and it 
is the only source—of constantly improving 
living standards. 

This is a simple fact. It is unfortunate 
that it is not more generally understood. 
Far too many persons have come to believe 
that living standards can be raised somehow 
by the passing of laws or the issuance of 
directives by Government. They mistake 
appearance for reality. There is also a dan- 
gerous assumption that a continuing in- 
crease in production—and productivity—will 
come automatically. This is easy to believe, 
because we have always had an expanding 
production in America, and have it today. 
But if we look beneath the surface a little, 
we realize that American industry became 
established and acquired its dynamic chas- 
acter during times—and they included most 
of our history—when Government and th 
public encouraged and aided its develop- 
ment. During those times it gained the tre- 
mendous momentum which still carries it 
forward now. Momentum will not carry it 
along forever. 

Production is not simply a matter of land, 
buildings, machines, equipment, and tools. 
Production is achieved by human beings. 
Furthermore, to achieve production, human 
beings must make three separate and dis- 
tinct contributions to it. Someone must 
provide the necessary capital—the land, 
buildings, facilities, and money. Someone 
must operate the facilities. Someone must 
plan and direct the various processes of pro- 
duction from raw materials to the final sale. 
Investment—labor—management. All three 
are vital. One cannot function without the 
other two. So long as we have a free econ- 
omy, participation or nonparticipation in 
production is something that each individual 
may decide for himself. And, unless there is 
a fundamental change in human nature, no 
individual is going to participate in produc- 
tion indefinitely if there is not sufficient 
incentive to make his participation worth 
while. 

History proves conclusively that produc- 
tion is greatest and its benefits are most 
widespread where the means of production 
are privately owned and operated—where 
any individual has the maximum freedom, 
opportunity, and incentive to engage in pro- 
duction—and where the political and social 
system encourages and aids production. As 
I said before, America once provided the 


world's most congenial environment for pro- 


duction and, because it did, became by far 
the world’s strongest and most prosperous 
Nation. 

Unfortunately, the picture is profoundly 
different today. For the past 20 years Gov- 
ernment in the United States has been hos- 
tile to private production. It has been an- 
tagonistic toward the function of the in- 
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vestor—and in fact toward the ownership 
and use of private property in general. It 
has been antagonistic toward the function 
of management. Wherever possible, it has 
transferred the authority to decide and act 
from private management to Government 
bureaucrats—and has succeeded to an extent 
not generally realized. Today, Government 
sets both wages and prices, and, to an im- 
portant degree, it also determines avall- 
ability of raw materials, the kind and amount 
of products that are made, and the con- 
sumers who are to receive the products. 
In addition, it places on production the 
burden of excessive taxation. Government 
has progressively reduced the incentive to 
own or invest in the means of production 
and the incentive to manage. 

The hostility of our present Government 
toward private enterprise reached its grand 
climax in the astounding performance of the 
President on the night of April 8, when he 
followed an unprecedented exhibition of 
demagogic misrepresentation with seizure of 
the steel industry. He pointed to no law 
to support this outrage. He could not, be- 
cause there was no law. In fact, he had 
been specifically denied the power to do this 
very thing by vote of the United States Sen- 
ate. This occurred on June 28, 1951, dur- 
ing consideration of the Defense Production 
Act when a group of Fair Deal Senators pro- 
posed an amendment authorizing the Presi- 
dent to seize industries when, in his judg- 
ment, it would aid national defense. There 
was thorough debate, during which Senator 
GEORGE said that such a provision: “Would 
carry us the full route to socialism.” The 
amendment was defeated by a vote of more 
than 2 to 1. 

In his seizure of the steel industry, the 
President not only usurped authority spe- 
cifically denied to him but ignored his duty 
to enforce the one law that was enacted ex- 
pressly to meet such a situation—the Taft- 
Hartley law. Then to show further how his 
mind was running, he maintained that if in 
his opinion it became necessary, he had the 
power to seize newspapers and radio and 
television networks. Characteristically, he 
later said that he did not mean it. 

The President's action can be interpreted 
in only one way. He asserted the right to 
use naked power as and how he—and he, 
alone—seec fit. And he and his lawyers said 
that he has this right because of certain un- 
defined “inherent powers” given him in the 
Constitution, Of course, if it should ever 
be conceded that he had such powers, then 
every President will be above and beyond the 
reach of law—his authority will be as abso- 
lute as that of any king who ever ruled under 
the theory of divine right. 

We can only hope that the final judicial 
determination of this question will dispose 
once and for all of the threat of unrestricted, 
personal power in the United States. We can 
be thankful that Judge Pine had the cour- 
age to stand on principle despite all of the 
pressure growing out of the steel case. Cer- 
tainly, he had made this an open or shut 
matter—either we have constitutional gov- 
ernment in the United States or we don’t— 
and to me it is simply inconceivable that the 
United States Supreme Court could do any- 
thing other than uphold Judge Pine’s de- 
cision. 

To me the most alarming thing about the 
President's action is the fact that we have 
come to such a pass in the United States 
that one man couid dare to say: “I am the 
law.” The President did the extreme thing; 
he tried to take the final step to absolute, 
personal power. But after all, what he did 
differs only in degree—and not in kind— 
from the whole trend of Government over 
the past 20 years. We have had a steady 
growth of personal government—government 
that has not been in the public interest, 
but according to the whims, hunches, preju- 
dices, favoritism, and political advantage of 


the men in power. America’s traditional 
government by law has been perverted into 
government by men. The President's action 
Was an attempt to formalize the situation 
that already exists in fact. It was the cul- 
mination of the gradual build-up of personal 
power, and it gives open warning of what 
the end of the road will be if personal gov- 
ernment is permitted to continue in the 
United States. 

There has been a strong and consistent 
opposition to government of this kind since 
its character first became apparent. But 
it has been a minority opposition. As we 
all know, this type of government has been 
actively supported, or at least tolerated, by 
substantial majorities over the entire pe- 
riod. This raises a vital question—one that 
cannot be ignored by anyone who recognizes 
the danger of personal government to per- 
sonal freedom and realizes that government 
of this type must inevitably reduce the ca- 
pacity for production and with it the living 
standards of the American people. Why 
has wrong-minded government been given 
majority support? 

Of course there are many different bases 
of appeal to different individuals and 
groups—and the “Dealers” have been espe- 
cially adroit in using government favors to 
buy the political support of various frag- 
ments of our population. In the main, how- 
ever, I believe that the basic reasons have 
been purely economic. Many people held in 
common a deep-seated desire for better eco- 
nomic protection. Also, they believed that 
our economic system could and should pro- 
vide them with a larger share in its benefits. 
Under the circumstance of a great cyclical 
depression, they turned to government to 
gain for them the things they wished. 

At this point, I want to emphasize that I 
am in sympathy with these basic desires of 
the American people. Our economy has 
reached the stage of development in which 
it can and should be organized to provide 
for economic and social progress. Further, 
I believe that there is a proper and bene- 
ficial place for government in the working 
of our modern economy. 

But in America, it is not the place of 
government to control the economy. It’s 
not its place to stir up class antagonism—to 
make favorites of certain to the 
detriment of all others—to use government 
power to reward friends and punish ene- 
mies—to make taxation a device for redis- 
tribution of wealth—to destroy the incentive 
to produce and therefore destroy the true 
source of both our national well-being and 
our national safety. 

In this address, I have dealt only with the 
internal condition of our country. Please do 
not interpret this to mean that I overlook 
or minimize the deeply serious nature of the 
international situation. Ido not. For never 
before in history has the future of the world 
depended so much on one nation as it now 
depends on the United States, The United 
States can never meet its responsibility to 
other nations—not to speak of itself—unless 
it is unified and unless it is economically 
strong and politically free. It can be none 
of these things with continuance of govern- 
ment of the present character. 

The need is imperative, we can almost say 
desperate, that we have a new outlook and a 
new national sense of direction. We must 
have better leadership—leadership that is 
firmly dedicated to the American tradition 
and firmly committed to the belief in gov- 
ernment by law. We must have leadership 
that will govern in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans—not in favor of some and against oth- 
ers. We must have leadership that recog- 
nizes it is the function of government to 
regulate, but never to control, own, or oper- 
ate. We must have leadership that knows 
that production is the activity of all the peo- 
ple and is the real basis of our national 
welfare, and that it is just as true now as in 
the days of Thomas Newcomen that produc- 
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tion will be greatest and its benefits most 
widespread where government is careful to 
preserve the proper incentives. 

If you agree with me that America must 
have a new vision, a new spirit, and a new 
sense of responsibility in government, then I 
believe it is your personal duty to do now 
whatever is in your power to secure govern- 
ment of that kind for our country. My talk 
has been political; but in the broad sense, 
not the partisan sense. Ours is a government 
of two political parties. Whichever party 
may come to power in the next election, the 
other party will continue to exert an im- 
portant influence—as it should. There are 
men in both parties who believe in personal 
government, and there are men in both par- 
ties who believe in government under the 
American tradition. It is these men—the 
latter—whom we should support in both 

Now, what are some of the things we can 
do as individuais I have a few suggestions. 
In the first place, we should divest ourselves 
of any idea that if we do good work on our 
regular jobs, we do enough and that there is 
no need to concern ourselves about politics, 
We should make up our mind where we stand 
and why we stand there. We should base our 
position on deep principles—not on the hap- 
penings and personalities of the day. Of 
course, we should be active citizens, We 
should vote ourselves, and we should influ- 
ence our families and as many others as pos- 
sible to vote. We should be firmly confident 
that ours is the beneficial, the constructive 
way. The adherents of the various forms of 
socialism never tire in their efforts to make 
the State supreme. With the same zeal and 
with the weight of history on our side, we 
should become champions of personal free- 
dom and the private way. 

In all that I have said tonight it has been 
my uppermost objective to uphold, as an 
American citizen, the very Constitution to 
which, at his inauguration on the steps of 
our Nation’s Capitol, every President of the 
United States of America is required to swear 
allegiance, and to uphold by oath. This obli- 
gation is known to each one of you. 

In closing, I can think of no words more 
fitting than those which appeared on the in- 
vitation you received to this meeting: “If 
ever American Newcomen should stand true 
to the best traditions it is now.” 


America on Its Knees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 2, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am including a clipping from Newsweek 
magazine which shows Uncle Sam on his 
knees and with uplifted face to heaven. 
This advertisement was with the cour- 
tesy of the Conrad W. Hilton Hotels 
Corp. The thought and sentiment ex- 
pressed should lodge in the hearts of 
every citizen: 

America on its knees: not beaten there by 
the hammer and sickle, but freely, intelli- 
gently, responsibly, confidently, powerfully. 
America now knows it can destroy commu- 
nism and win the battle for peace. We need 
fear nothing or no one, except God. 

Our Father in Heaven, we pray that You 
save us from ourselves. The world that You 
have made for us, to live in peace, we have 
made into an armed camp. We live in fear 
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of war to come. We are afraid of the terror 
that flies by night, and the arrow that flies 
by day; the pestilence that walks in dark- 
ness, and the destruction that wastes at 
noonday.” We have turned from You to go 
our selfish way. We have broken Your com- 
mandments and denied Your truth. We 
have left Your altars to serve the false gods 
of money and pleasure and power. Forgive 
us and help us. 

Now, darkness gathers around us and we 
are confused in all our counsels. Losing 
faith in You, we lose faith in ourselves. In- 
spire us with wisdom, all of us of every 
color, race, and creed, to use our wealth, our 
strength to help our brother, instead of de- 
stroying him. Help us to do Your will as it 
is done in heaven and to be worthy of Your 
promise of peace on earth. Fill us with new 
faith, new strength, and new courage, that 
we may win the battle for peace. Be swift 
to save us, dear God, before the darkness falls, 


H. R. 2188 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. McGUIRE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr, MCGUIRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include in the Recorp 10 petitions 
signed by residents of my congressional 
district requesting consideration and 
passage of the bill introduced by Con- 
gressman BRYSON, H. R. 2188: 

To Our Representatives in Congress: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and 
pass the Bryson bill (H. R. 2188). 

Signed by the following: 

Effie E. H. Carpenter, Herbert W. Carpen- 
ter, Eva C. Ness, Laura L. Crouse, Emma Bul- 
mer, Florence W. Smith, Grace W. Goodwin, 
Genevieve L. Smith, Anne E. Wilcox, Grace 
S. Evans, Lucy C. Pickhardt, Ina Birdsey, 
Grace E. Mosley, Edith J. Underwood, Mrs. 
F. Elwood Yale, Mrs. J. P. Hayes, Eva M. 
Marsden, Eva Bailey, Mrs. Florence Sander- 
son, Mrs. Anna K. Stone, Mrs. Maude E. 
Kroeber, Susan P. Spencer, Meridian, Conn.; 
Mrs, John Madsen, Wetherside, Conn.; Mrs. 
Ida Stone, Mrs. Hattie E. Wright, Mary 
Maney, Harriet L. Smith, Maud Cromwell, 
Anna Glasnapp, Mrs. Cynthia Trafton, Mrs. 
Margaret Ansell, Mrs. Bessie Jones, Miss C. E. 
Chapman, Mrs. H. R. Chalker, Miss M. G. 
Muir, Mrs. Bertha Bradley, Pauline Holcomb, 
Mrs. Edith Geirney, Mrs. Ibbotson, Mrs. Ger- 
trude T. Hunt, Ella M. Wright, Susie Jones, 
Grace Keyes, Mrs. A. H. Wilcox, Meridian, 
Conn. 

Dorothy Roessuer, Hulda Longgard, Ethel 
Perkins, Ralph Perkins, Grace Henk, Ella 
Faulkner, S. B. Fournael, Florence A. Cook, 
Stella N. Dobbs, Huldah Beldén, Mary Me- 
Elroy, Mary Hammond, Howard A. Tuttle, 
Ella M. Russell, Louise Harnie, Annie E. 
Mansfield, Matthew J. Reynolds, Mary T. 
Reynolds, Phyllis McDonald, Sadie Schorer, 


Charles S. McCoy, Edith R. Stansfield, Bea- 


trice Meeker, John Debrich, New Haven, 
Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. John Lund, C. A. Ped- 
erson, Miss Mary Madsen, C. T. Pedersen, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Andrew Ibsen, Hamden, Conn.; Mr. 
and Mrs, Samuel Roberts, Edwin J. Fischer, 
New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Mary Whitney, Mr 
Lester Whitney, Mr. John Knudsen, Mrs 
Marie C. Knudsen, North Haven, Conn.; Mrs 
Edith L. Roberts, West Haven, Conn.; Mrs 
Jennie Ibsen, Hamden, Conn.; Rose Aiken, 
Minona Wilcox, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs. Ma- 
bel Day, Leonard Harden, Hamden, Conn.; 
Esther G. Smith, Alice E. Goodwin, Henry J. 
Hande, Mrs. Henry Hande, West Haven, 
Conn.; Mrs. Gladys West, Mrs. Bertha B. 
Campbell, Mrs. Ruth Hoar, New Haven, Conn.: 
Mrs. Sarah Denton, Mrs. Christine Moore, 
Mrs. Chas. Moore, West Haven, Conn. 

Grace Oliver, Meriden, Conn.; Edna L. 
Diedricksen, Hamden, Conn.; George H. 
Fountain, Helen I. Fountain, Northford, 
Conn.; (Mrs.) Harriet Julien, Milford, Conn.; 
Mrs. Robert L. Noonan, East Haven, Conn.; 
Mrs. Clara Bell Jackson, Branford, Conn.: 
Kay Harduk, Camden, N. J.: Mrs. F. L. Mur- 
ray, Mrs. T. F. Richardson, Mrs. S. P. Red- 
ding, Mrs. Thomas Dettel, Kenneth M. 
Burrell, New Haven, Conn.: Miles G. Julien, 
Milford, Conn.; Edna M. Surpiess, Evelyn 
Clinton, Muriel Foote, H. W. Veisberg, Verna 
Huntington, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Good- 
year, Roy J. Stoddard, Mrs. William J. Dona- 
hue, Mrs. H. G. Palmer. Bertha C. Robbins, 
Joseph C. Robbins, Lillian M. Ball, Howard 
R. Palmer, Harry V. Santry, Florence Hoad- 
ley, Patricia Clark, Myra A. Santry, (Mrs. H. 
V.), Le Roy M. Huntington, New Haven, 
Conn.; Dayton rk Juanita. Shepherd, 
Ansonia, Conn.; A. Keiguron, Shirley 
Keiguron, Hamden, oon: Howard Clinton, 
Elwood H. Stewart, Helen B. Stewart, Flor- 
ence J. Burrell, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harold Carlson, Mrs. E. 8. 
Euison, Hamden, Conn.; Mrs. M. Knudsen, 
Michael Tronde, Ida Ibsen, Eise Leinde, 
Orange, Conn.; Harry J. Day, C. M. Evans, Jr., 


New Haven, Conn.; Frederick R. Olsen, Don- 
ald J. Ibsen, Hamden, Conn.; John C. Malm- 
berg, New Haven, Conn.; Elsie C. Reimer, 
Hamden, Conn.; Edward W. Smith, Martin 
Lohne, West Haven, Conn.; Thomas Harburg, 
Hamden, Conn; Elizabeth D. Blackly, West 
Haven, Conn.: Mary P. Fuller, New Haven, 
Conn.; Gilbert Yates, East Haven, Conn.; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Erold. West Haven, Conn.; 
Josephine Yates, Central Haven, Conn.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Allen, Branford, Conn.; E. E. 
Caspell, Hamden, Conn.: Mrs. 8. J. Dykes, 
Mrs. J. Kallgren, New Haven, Conn.; Mrs, 
Edwin Caspell, Hamden, Conn.; Mrs. L. H. 
Roberts, East Haven, Conn.; Marjorie Brown, 
New Haven, Conn.; Edith R. Wilbur, Hamden, 
Conn.; Mrs. John Ezold, New Haven, Conn.; 
Mrs. R. Leitton, Naugatuck, Conn.; Harry 
Lawbrides, Naugatuck, Conn.; Stanley Hatch, 
Wm. Benson, Katherine S. Benson, Edith A 
Wilbur, Minnie Knowlton, New Haven, Conn.; 
Lois P. Johnson, East Haven, Conn. 

Herbert K. Bonner, Annie H. Bonner, 
Howard C. Field, Charlotte L. Ewarts, Mary 
S. Ewarts, Florence D. Smith, Marlon Field, 
Madison, Conn.; Leon P. Beckwith, Guilford, 
Conn.; Helen S. Marsh, Gardon E. Perry, 
Ellen M. Perrine, Freda M. Backman, Mrs. 
John Barstow, John A. Barstow, Emma 
Wiicot, Jennie B. Butler, Alice H. Jones, 
Nellie T. Scranton, Hart L. Scranton, Mrs. 
Flossle Hauglands, Frank C. Boyd, Mrs. 
Frank C. Boyd, Mrs. P. B. Meigs, Mrs. Clara 
B. Leone, Mrs. W. H. Palmer, Chas. W. Dud- 
ley, Fred D. Roth, H. B. Roberts, George 
H. Coe, Mrs. Lewis Gesner, A. Shelton Dav- 
enport, Mrs. Shelton Davenport, Grace B. 
Hull, Georgie L. Scranton, I. Katherine Red- 
field, Maud L. Myers, Dorothy Neff, Sey- 
mour Calhoun, Sterchie Holdridge, Mrs. 
Sarah Holdridge, Bernice Hauglands, Madi- 
son, Conn. 
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Hon. Abraham A. Ribicoff, of Connecticut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle from the June 21, 1952, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post entitled 
“The Candid Congressman From Con- 
necticut,” by T. E. Murphy. 

This article is about our distinguished 

colleague, Congressman A. A. RIBICOFF, 
of the First District of Connecticut. It 
is a well-deserved tribute, Those of us 
who have worked closely and intimately 
with Congressman Rinrcorr know of his 
untiring efforts in behalf of a construc- 
tive foreign policy and the national in- 
terest. 


By his hard work and statesmanship, 
he has earned the respect of all Mem- 
bers of the House, irrespective of party, 
and also the voters of his district. The 
efforts of Congressman RIBICOFF for a 
peaceful and secure world have been 
recognized at home and abroad. 

The article follows: 


THE CANDID CONGRESSMAN FROM 
CONNECTICUT 


{By T. E. Murphy) 


For the past 8.years Congressman ABE 
RImcorr has been following the unique for- 
mula of absolute candor. Instead of butter- 
ing special-interest groups, he has taken the 
opposite tack. To manufacturers, hoping 
for happy words about lower taxes, he paints 
the unhappy story of European needs. To 
labor groups seeking to be cuddled, he flatly 
says he doesn't propose to have them dictate 
his votes. State and county employees are 
warned by Rusrcorr that the sooner the in- 
competent and lazy time servers are off the 
public payroll, the better. 

Rrsicorr has supplemented this campaign 
of candor with vigorous opposition to such 
time-honored institutions as the pork bar- 
rel and patronage, even in his own district 
sheer political lunacy according to familiar 
standards. In one amazing demonstration 
of political courage he fought successfully 
against Federal subsidies for the most power- 
ful financial group in his district, the multi- 
moneyed shade-tobacco growers, 

This crucial test of Rn Orrs formula of 
candor came during his first term in Con- 
gress, when a group of prominent Hartford 
citizens brought him a bill to introduce. It 
called for price supports for shade tobacco. 
The men had been among his ardent sup- 
porters. Some were his neighbors and 
played golf at the same club. A few even 
called him “Klu,” a nickname reserved for 
intimate friends. But Rreicorr had already 
announced his opposition to the principle of 
price supports. 

So he introduced the bill, then pulled the 
trigger. “I introduce this bill because I have 
been asked to do so and it is my duty to do 
it. But I want it understood I oppose it. 
This bill is a sleeper. It is designed to 
wreck family farms and to enrich a few big 
corporaticns.” 

“Some of those men don’t speak to me 
even now,” Risrcorr explains. “At the golf 
club they look right through me. But a 
couple of men have sent me word privately 
that they know I was right, but they had to 
go along with the rest.” 
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Even the cynical among the half million 
people in Ase Ruisicorr’s district began to 
sit up and take notice. Then came the En- 
field Dam, across the Connecticut River, a 
$32,000,000 pork-barrel item of the kind to 
which politicians love to point with pride. 

Risicorr would have no part of it and 
helped cut it out of the budget. “We have 
fixed charges that must be met before we 
ean even begin to discuss appropriations for 
such projects. The security of our country is 
primary, not the pork barrel.” 

Has Risicorr been run out of town for his 
violation of all the political rules of the 
road? The Remarkable RIBICOFF, as column- 
ist Stewart Alsop once tabbed him, is today 
one of the more popular Congressmen in 
Connecticut's long history. 

At the last election, in November 1950, 
while * + + other Democratic stalwarts 
were being bowled over in defeat, RIBICOFF, 
+ + * coasted in easily. He is considered 
by political experts the best vote-getting 
Democrat ‘n Connecticut. 

Risicorr owes his present happy state of 
political independence to a combination of 
political beliefs and political circumstances. 
He long felt that the party label had become 
a fetish and that the public good should 
transcend party labels. He got the chance to 
rap the noggins of Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans because the Democratic Party in 
Connecticut needed Ase Rrsicorr worse than 
he needed the party in 1948. He was the 
only man, leaders felt, who could defeat a 
three-time winner, Republican William J. 
Miller. 

“Political leaders came to me and asked 
me to run.“ explains Rrsicorr. “I told them 
I would, but only if they understood clearly 
that my nomination involved no obligation 
except to stand for what is right,” 

At the outset of that 1948 campaign 
“standing for what is right“ involved a sharp 
attack on President Truman's farm-subsidy 
program and an equally vigorous attack on 
“other politicians who are telling people they 
can do something about high prices in local 
communities.” By coincidence, on that 
same ticket was Chester Bowles, running for 
governor on precisely that low-price plat- 
form. Bowles sadly pointed out to RIBICOFF 
the inconsistency of their respective points 
of view, but Rreicorr persisted. These sharp 
reprimands to his political teammates made 
Democrats wonder if they had a bull by the 
tail. But the gamble paid off. 

Connecticut went for Republican Presi- 
dential candidate Tom Dewey, but RIBICOFF 
won with a plurality of more than 10,000 
votes over a man considered a sure-fire 
winner. As an auxiliary product, Bowles 
eked out a victory that year by a few hundred 
votes. 

Sometimes Rraicorr seems almost to go out 
of his way to court trouble. At a recent CIO 
convention the chairman was lauding RIBI- 
corr’s voting record in favor of labor. RIBI- 
corr sprang to his feet, unwilling even to 
imply open cooperation. 

“My views just happened to coincide with 
the CIO up to now,” he said. “But don’t get 
the idea Iam your man. If an issue comes 
up and I think you are wrong, I will fight 
you.” 

With equal alacrity he pounced on a Con- 
necticut manufacturer who was complaining 
of high taxes. 

“How does business compare with last 
year?” Rrsicorr asked innocently. 

“Business has doubled,” he was told. 

“And where do your contracts come from?“ 
he pressed. 

“You know that. They are war orders from 
the Government.” 

Then Rigicorr sprang the trap. “And 
that’s where the high taxes come from. You 
are living off those high taxes. Better make 
up your mind which you want.” 


Rrsicorr is impatient, but he is not a testy 
or irascible curmudgeon. He is a pleasant 
fellow with a rather boyish fact. At 42 he 
has approximately the same figure he had as 
tackle for the New Britain High School 
team—5 feet 11 inches, 180 pounds. His hair 
is raven black, with the slightest flick of 
gray. He is a meticulous dresser and some 
years ago a lady, viewing his classical profile 
across a dinner table, was heard to murmur 
loudly, “Lights, action, camera.” RIBICOFF 
doesn’t smoke, drinks only occasionally and 
keeps in shape by taking long walks. 

The Rrisicorrs have never been able to work 
out a mode of Washington life which they 
feel is fair to their two school-age children. 
So the family stays in Hartford. Most of the 
time the Congressman lives in a three-room 
Washington apartment and does his own 
cooking. 

“There are lots of nice people in Washing- 
ton,” he says, “but it is primarily a phony 
city. Anyone who tries to make the rounds 
socially had better give up as a working 
Congressman.” 

In the congressional hive there are both 
worker bees and drones. Rursicorr brings 
work home every night. He is usually in 
bed by 10: 30 p. m. and up at 6:30 a.m. He 
cooks his own breakfast, and usually his 
own dinner. He spends long week ends with 
his family whenever possible. 

“A man is crazy to get into politics unless 
he has an understanding wife,” he says. 

Rrsicorr believes that patronage should 
be subordinated to efficiency. The head man 
in his own office is Harry Shannon, a vet- 
eran of 35 years“ experience in secretarial 
work. Because of the well-oiled machinery 
for handling inquiries, Rreicorr’s office mail 
has climbed steadily so that now it averages 
nearly 1,000 authentic letters a week. 

Risicorr was born in New Britain, Conn., 
the son of Sam Ribicoff. 

“My father was a factory worker and we 
were really poor. But everything I earned 
peddling papers and working in stores, he 
made me put aside for education. He 
wouldn't touch a penny.“ 

When ABE graduated from high school, 
he went to work in a local factory, the G. E. 
Prentice Manufacturing Co. He worked for 
a year and saved his money. Then he went 
to New York University for a year. The 
country was heading into hard times and his 
former employers came to him with an offer 
approximating the gold of the Indies. If he 
would, at 19, head up their Chicago office, 
they would pay him the irresistible sum of 
$70 a week. Who could wish for anything 
more in 1929? 

In Chicago, Rreicorr spent part of his time 
selling slide fasteners, but he spent even 
more at the University of Chicago taking 
late-afternoon courses. After a year he per- 
suaded university authorities to let him en- 
ter the law school, even though he had no 
academic degree. Somebody with prescience 
agreed to try him out. Rrpicorr made the 
Law Review staff, the honor society, and was 


-graduated cum laude in 1933. 


That was a time when the faculties.of most 
colleges and universities were shedding pro- 
fessors and bright boys, who formed an enor- 
mous Coxey’s army of intellectuals march- 
ing on to Washington to new importance 
and steady jobs at higher salaries as part of 
the New Deal. Rrsicorr had married, the 
year before, a home-town girl, Ruth Siegel, 
anc he didn’t have the money for a phone 
call to the Capital. Instead, Washington 
called him. 

The Treasury offered him $3,800 and said 
he could become an expert on what happens 
legally when a nation goes off the gold 
standard, 

“Lousy experience for a fellow who wants 


to be a small-town lawyer,” RIBICOFF an- 


swered. 
Then he went to work in the modest office 
of a Hartford lawyer for a kind of appren- 
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ticeship training, without salary. Washing- 
ton called again in a few days. This time 
it was TVA. 

“They said they had a nice job at $4,200. 
The money looked good,” RIBICOFF says now. 
“I had no practice, no income from the office 
where I was getting practical experience. 
My wife was working in a doctor's office, and 
we were so hard up we couldn’t afford to 
buy lunches. We used to bring sandwiches 
and eat them together when her boss went 
to lunch at noon.” 

Ruisicorr borrowed railroad fare to get to 
the TVA. He was on the verge of accepting, 
but something held him back. 

He told his prospective employer, “It looks 
good, but I guess I’m just a small-town 
lawyer at heart.” 

RisicOrF considers that his negative re- 
sponse to this offer was one of his more 
important decisions. He headed back to 
Hartford determined to try his legal wings. 
A few days later he opened a night office, in 
Kensington, Conn., a small community near 
New Britain, at a rental of $6 a month. He 
continued his legal experience in Hartford, 
but spent three nights a week from 7 to 9 
in Kensington. 

One of the first cases was a claim arising 
out of a highway accident involving a fac- 
tory worker who had known Rusicorr before 
he went to law school. ABE obtained sub- 
stantial damages for his old friend, and the 
remarkable RIBICOFF was off. Business grew 
steadily, and a year later he was a busy 
lawyer. 

In 1938 Risicorr went to the State legis- 
lature in Hartford and was immediately 
dubbed by newsmen as “most promising 
freshman.” During his second term, capitol 
reporters voted him “most able representa- 
tive.” 

In 1941 Rrsicorr was named police-court 
judge in Hartford. He was appointed to a 
second term by a Republican, Gov. Raymond 
E. Baldwin. Meantime, he was further es- 
tablishing his reputation as an exponent of 
sweetness and light. He served on a special 
commission to study the problem of alco- 
holism. Then he worked with a joint group 
of Republicans and Democrats in drawing a 
new charter for the city of Hartford. This 
saw fruition in the creation of a council- 
manager government 

All these activities were the building blocks 
that were creating in the community a gen- 
eral feeling of respect for a fellow who always 
seemed to be on the right side of things. 
The politicians in Hartford County needed 
that personal strength. 

“My initial advantage,” says Rrstcorr, lies 
in the fact that I did not seek office. The 
political leaders sought me.” 

Rrsicorr’s apparent naïveté is imbedded 
in common sense. “There are some who 
are retailers for votes and others who are 
wholesalers. The retailers in politics get 
votes one by one, individually, by favors 
given or patronage distributed. I am a 
wholesaler. I go after whole blocks of 
votes—by the thousands—by following prin- ' 
ciples I believe in and know other people 
not in politics also believe in.” 

Candid Rrsicorr has even publicly chided 
his Democratic State chairman. After his 
first election he attended a meeting of the 
Needle Club, a not-too-secret society of 
newspapermen and politicians. RIBICOFF 
listened to the smug speeches of the pro- 
fessionals as they patted their own and 
other backs. 

“You people who are merely brokers for 
the delegates have no reason to feel smug,” 
he said. * * * “The people, if they hrd 
the chance, would get rid of you fellows 
once and for all. But you control the ma- 
chinery.” 

* * * * e 


And that was why a few weeks after elec- 
tion, at the 1949 session, while most new 
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Congressmen were wandering around like 

sparsely feathered birds just dumped from 
the nest, Rrstcorr was appointed to the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, 

He began intensive homework and be- 
came so quickly steeped in his subject that 
2 months later he was representing the 
administration in foreign-policy debates on 
television and radio. Within 3 months he 
was proposing and getting approved im- 
portant amendments to ECA legislation. In 
September, 9 months after being sworn in, 
he was appointed to a conference commit- 
tee, a job that rarely goes to new men. 
In October of that year, as a conference 
committee member, he helped break a dead- 
lock on the proposed Knowland amend- 
ment calling for the distribution of Euro- 
pean aid “on an equitable basis.” 

“Here we are,” he told the committee, 
“10 of us sitting around this table. I chal- 
lenge any one of us to give a coherent ex- 
planation of what that language means. I'll 
wager $10 to a dime that we get 10 differ- 
ent interpretations. How can we expect of- 
cials to interpret it?” The amendment was 
lost. 

More and more, Rrsicorr was called on to 
pilot important legislation through the 
House, Most of the administration’s mea- 
sures dealing with foreign affairs bore RIBI- 
corr’s finger prints. Former GOP chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, CHARLES 
Eaton, of New Jersey, said, only half joking- 
ly, “Rtstcory has a brilliant future—if only 
he would become a Republican.” 

During his first term, in the autumn of 
1949, Riicorr went to Europe for his first 
survey as agent of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
“mittee, to study European aid. He was ac- 
companied by Co THURMOND CHAT- 
HAM, of North Carolina. Here is the way one 
correspondent described the visiting Con- 
gressmen: “Europeans were pretty well taken 
by Risicorr and CHATHAM, They brought 
with them dozens of nylons, cartons of 
cigarettes, crates of bacon and eggs, which 
they distributed with a lavish but not patron- 
izing hand to their most casual acquaint- 
ances. They were intelligent and friendly, 
obviously men of good will, and could not 
have been more different from the noisy, con- 
spicuous Americans whom European carica- 
turists have so long delighted to draw, often 
from life.” 

When Rrnrcorr returned from Europe he 
found a small post-office battle raging in his 
native town of New Britain. Abandoning 
global matters for a moment he issued the 
edict: “No politician has the right to tell 
the postmaster whom he shall promote.” 

` | Risicorr considers it part of his work to 
keep his constituents informed about his 
doings. When he returned from Europe in 
1949, he sat down and wrote a series of in- 
formative articles for publication in Con- 
necticut newspapers. Columnist Alsop at 
the time called them “the most courageous, 
most literate public statement any Member 
of Congress has made in 10 years.” 

Ruescorr’s informal reports are generally 
published in both Republican and Demo- 
cratic newspapers. When he attended the 
San Francisco conference on the Japanese 
peace treaty last year as a representative of 
the House, he sent back blow-by-blow ac- 
counts to his constituents. He writes all his 
own speeches and articies and frowns on 
formal press releases, “If a reporter wants 
to know something, he can ask and I can 
answer.” 

Rrntcorr is rather proud of the fact that 
he never fails to yield for a question on the 
floor of the House because, when he is pilot- 
ing legislation, he does a lot of homework 
on the subject. In his second campaign, in 
1950, against the advice of managers RIBI- 
corr devoted himself exclusively to a dis- 
cussion of our foreign policy. His cam- 
paign consisted of a series of 10-minute 


radio talks, the theme of which was “the 
nation that travels alone travels only to 
frustraticn and defeat.” 

When the ballots were counted, such an 
influencer of public opinion as advertising 
expert Chester Bowles had gone down to 
defeat, but Rrsicorr had won by more than 
38,000 votes. In Rusicorr’s district, Bowles 
trailed 10,000 votes behind the Congressman. 
Commentator Edgar Ansel Mowrer came out 
with no understatement when he declared 
it “the most significant victory in the whole 
country.” Maybe it wasn't that, but it did 
convince Riicorr he had been on the right 
track. a 

Again, in 1951, Rrstcorr set off on a whirl- 
wind tour to see what was cooking in Eu- 
rope. He avoided red carpets and stuffed 
shirts. Whenever possible, he didn’t talk 
to titular head men, but to the working 
key people. He buttonholed newspapermen 
and he talked with John Q. Citizen when- 
ever possible. Ho found a lot that was cook- 
ing that didn’t smell right and, as usual, 
he had no hesitancy about 

“Too many of our Foreign Service Officers 
are remote from the people and are still too 
close to the dukes and the counts and the 
other remnants of nobility, so-calied, that 
still clutter the European scene. They grew 
up in the service when diplomacy was an 
eppendage of high society. They were priv- 
Ueged people, who ate better, dressed better 
than the rest of the population. That era 
is dead, but a lot of people in the Foreign 
Service don't know it. The Russians do. 

“Communism 


older European political organizations are 
absolutely bankrupt, while the Communists 
are well organized. What impressed me 
most and scared me most was the fact that 


fear the United States as much as they 


fear Russia,” 

One reason the Russians are so much more 
successful, Ripicorr believes, is that they 
direct their propaganda at people who are 
right in the middle of political ferment— 
the labor leaders, the lesser officials, the in- 
tellectuals, but not the stuffed shirts. 

“There are some of our top diplomatic 
officials who have never yet consulted with 
a labor leader. They are out of contact 
with reality,” Risicory says. The marche- 
sas and contessas are no longer influencing 
history.” 

Risicorr believes that administrative staffs 
abroad could be-cut by 15 percent. “Our 
representatives and their staffs spend too 
much time now making out reports. Fewer 
reports and fewer workers would make our 
civilian organization abroad more effective.” 

This Congressman believes we should at- 
tach stiff conditions to all foreign aid. Con- 
ditions are opposed by our officials and by 
European politicians, not by the ordinary 
people of Europe. Such imposed conditions 
as would require a modicum of honesty and 
fair dealing as the quid pro quo for our aid 
would give the ordinary people of Europe 
@ real break.” 

RısicorF wrote and had adopted by Con- 
gress sections 511 (a) and (b) to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951, requiring each recipient 
of American aid to demonstrate that it was 
doing all it could with its own resources to 
develop its own strength. 

“One of the acute problems, outside of 
England, Israel, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, is the way the rich escape taxes. In 
Europe it is literally true that many com- 
panies have three sets of books: one for 
stockholders, one for management, and one 
for the tax collectors. In a country like 
France the sore question is: Who is going to 
pay the additional taxes—the poor through 
more excise taxes or the rich who are stash- 
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ing away dollars abroad, thus taking them 
out of productive use in their own country?” 

When Rustcorr speaks of the public, he 
carefully avoids the clichés of “little people” 
and “the common man.” Both of these 
terms he considers insulting. 

“The soul of the world is hungry,” he says, 
“and the people need more than bread. They 
need to be uplifted, to have their sights 
raised, not lowered. The people of this 
country need leadership that will give them 
something more than stuff for their bread 
baskets or hunks of metal for their garages. 
They need to be told of their responsibilities 
in the world and how we must gird ourselves 
for them.” i 

RısrcorF is critical of the Truman adminis- 
tration for what he considers a policy of 
alternating reassurances and alarms. 

“The American people do not have to be 
coddied, reassured, then browbeaten. They 
merely want to be told the truth. So far, the 
American people have been led up peaks and 


jected to these alternating pressures. Today 
we are told that unless every single penny is 
appropriated for a certain project, disaster 
will follow. Tomorrow all is well.” 

ABE Ristcorr has no long-range plans. “In 
politics, if you look too far ahead, you begin 
to temporize, to water down your resolutions, 
to accommodate them to your ambitions.” 

. . * ° . 

Ristcorr admits that his calculated cam- 
paign of candor is sometimes difficult to 
swing. One night recently he was giving an 
educational talk to a small church group. 
He was stressing the need of the poorer Euro- 
pean countries to sell things to America to 
build up their dollar balances. 

A man stood up and waved an accusing 
finger. “I make substitutes for cork prod- 
ucts,” he shouted. “If we did as you say, 
Portugal would flood the market with cork 
and I'd be out of business.“ Then sarcasti- 
caily, “Are you suggesting, 
Rusicorr, that an American taxpayer be put 
out of business to help a bunch of for- 
eigners?” 

The audience waited, and Rretcorr design- 
edly delayed his answer fora moment. Then 
he broke the hush of silence. “Yes. The 
peace of the world is worth more than your 
business. And why should the other 99 peo- 
ple here be subsidizing you if you can't meet 
competition and make a profit?” 

“I sure thought I had made an enemy 
there,” Rrstcorr recalls now. But Tu be 
darned. When the meeting was over, the 
fellow came up and shook hands. Said it 
was the first time he ever got a straight- 
forward answer from a politician. Said he 
was going to break precedent and vote for a 
Democrat.” 

Rrnrcorr paused wistfully. “I’ve got some 
pretty nice people in my district. But actu- 
ally I think it's because people are fed up 
with the meeching words of those who prac- 
tice politics for profit; they long for the 
truth, even if it hurts. That is what I have 
discovered.” 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I would also 
like to insert an article by Ernest K. 
Lindley, nationally known writer for 
Newsweek magazine, entitled “Frank 
Talk on Foreign Aid.” This column was 
distributed by the Register and Tribune 
7 a during the week of May 26, 

52: 


FRANK TALK ON FOREIGN Am 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 

Although his arguments were as unavsil- 
ing as Speaker Rarsurn’s against the isola- 
tionist-economy bloc which slashed the mu- 
tual security program in the House, Repre- 
sentative ABRAHAM A. Rrsicorr, of Connecti- 
cut, struck some notes which have been 
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muted lately by official spokesmen for the 
administration. The candor with which he 
spoke surprised many on both sides of the 
debate. And the surprise deepened when, 
upon inquiry, it developed that Representa- 
tive Rieicorr has been talking in the same 
vein with his constituents for some time. 

Risicorr said he thought the executive 
branch had made a mistake in labeling part 
of the mutual security program “defense 
support.” Last year it was called economic 
aid, and Risicorr thought it was a mistake 
ever to abandon the label. He added that he 
supposed that “next year it will be another 
gimmick.” 

A similar point had been made by some 
who favored heavy cuts. And the House ap- 
proved a cut of $650,000,000 for economic aid 
for Europe in addition to the reductions to- 
taling more than $1,000,000,000 for all forms 
of aid made by the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. Rmicorr was against this cut. 

“The only solution to this particular type 
of problem,” he said, “is for the House to 
recognize the facts of international life 
The House should recognize the fact that 
one crisis will follow another crisis in in- 
ternational affairs. As long as we are the 
leaders of the free world, year after year 
there will be presented to the floor addi- 
tional bills for foreign aid. We have no 
alternative if we are going to hold back the 
sweeping flood of communism all over the 
world. Certainly a great disservice is done 
to the membership of the House and to 
the American people when we do not tell 
them the truth and the reality of the world 
situation as it exists now.” 

To try to channel all aid into military 
channels would, he warned, “defeat what 
we are trying to do.” We are trying to 
arm ourselves and the free world to cope 
with Soviet military might. But, he said, 
when we talk only about guns and airplanes 
and tanks, we play into the hands of Soviet 
propaganda which is intent upon proving 
that the United States is preparing for ag- 
gression. It is a serious mistake, he said, 
to give our friends in Europe and Asia 
the impression that we are not interested 
in their economic welfare. 

Risicorr agreed that most of the so-called 
defense-support funds—money for materials 
and tools, etc.—in the mutual-security pro- 
gram would enable our allies to maintain 
or step up their military programs. But, 
he insisted, it is a mistake to put the mili- 
tary label on everything. 

Risicorr went on to emphasize that eco- 
nomic aid to our allies is not philanthropy 
but serves the national interest of the United 
States. He stressed also that the task of 
strengthening our allies is not a l-year prop- 
osition or a limited number of 1-year proposi- 
tions. It is a program which must be 
projected over several years, yet is jeopard- 
ized when or if Congress decides to withhold 
the money necessary to carry it forward 
according to plan. 

While the Congressmen who voted to slash 
foreign aid included a considerable number 
of outright isolationists, it included also 
many who profess to believe in maintaining 
our alliances and strengthening our allies. 
But being politicians and thinking that 
economy is popular, they took the position 
that the cuts they proposed would not impair 
these great projects. As all the informed 
judgment on the matter is to the contrary, 
they were obviously thinking of the coming 
election rather than of the security of the 
United States. 

Rrsicorr startled some of his colleagues by 
asserting that be believed the American 
people would be willing to foot the bill year 
after year if the facts were laid before them 
honestly, This approach is radically differ- 
ent from that of the run-of-mine politicians. 
Rusicorr, however, apparently feels that his 
own constituents are intelligent enough to 
understand the facts of international life, 


American Socialism: A Long Time 
Creeping 
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HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


or MISSOURI 
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Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, all 
Members will find the following article 
interesting. The author, Irving Brant, 
is well known for his definitive biography 
of James Madison. The article is re- 
vised from remarks delivered at the Pub- 
lic Affairs Institute of the University of 
of Virginia and appeared in the New 
Republic of July 7: 

AMERICAN SOCIALISM: A LONG TIME CREEPING 
(By Irving Brant) 

Along with the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Senator Harry Brno, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, General Eisenhower, and the Chicago 
Tribune, I wish to record my solemn warning 
against the insidious spread of socialism in 
the United States. I am particularly fearful 
of the doctrines of the Ohio Socialist, Ros- 
ERT A. TAFT. 

I must add at once, however, that among 
my ideological comrades I also have my 
doubts about Dwight D. Eisenhower. He has 


not succumbed to the public-housing heresy . 


of Senator Tarr, but he has rendered himself 
suspect by declaring in favor of Federal pump 
priming in periods of depression. Pump 
priming is socialism. Under the American 
way of life, you don’t prime a dry pump. 
You just keep on pumping, as newspaper 
correspondents do at a White House press 
conference, 

In basic strategy Mr. Eisenhower displays 
the soundness one might expect in a five- 
star general. It is elemental that you can- 
not put socialism into effect without a vast 
array of people in Goverment service, and 
you cannot keep them in service without 
paying them. Nobody except corporation 
executives will work for the Government for 
nothing, from pure love of country. So, if 
Congress, out of fear of the people, is un- 
willing to take a stand against socialistic 
legislation, it need only abolish all appro- 
priations and socialism will vanish. 

On this subject Mr. Eisenhower is forth- 
right even if he does not go far enough. He 
visualizes some day a cutting of the Federal 
budget from $80,000,000,000 down to $30,000,- 
000,000 a year. But he has not adequately 
portrayed the monstrous evil that has grown 
up among us. So I commend to Mr. Eisen- 
hower ex-Representative Peabody, of New 
Hampshire, who has dealt with these Social- 
ist hordes. He called on Congress to free the 
public “from the intolerable burden they 
have for a long time been groaning and tra- 
vailing under * * * in supporting legions 
of * + * sinecures who appear in swarms 
like locusts, upon the land of Egypt, 
and * * * are * * > rioting upon the 
blood and treasures of the virtuous citizens 
(if any such there be) in these United 
States. There is not a moment to be 
lost in retrenching expenditures.” 

If Mr. Eisenhower or any other of my 
colleagues in the fight against onrushing 
socialism desires to reproduce Representa- 
tive Peabody’s speech in full, it was de- 
livered on March 13, 1780. 

Our descent into socialism began earlier 
than is supposed by most political orators, 
editors, and doctors of philosophy. To put 
the matter in proper perspective, I propose 
to give a short history of American socialism, 
with special reference to the origin and early 
development of the evil. 
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Socialism was introduced into America 
with the invention of the Stakhanovite sys- 
tem in 1754. I am aware that the Russians 
claim to have invented this system, but they 
claim everything. Under the Stakhanovite 
system, employees of the state are paid for 
piecework—at a rate which advances in geo- 
metrical instead of arithmetical ratio to pro- 
duction. An ordinary bricklayer is paid, say 
400 rubles a month. A Stakhanovite, lay- 
ing two or three times as many bricks, is 
likely to make 2,400 rubles a month, or six 
times as much. That system was invented in 
Virginia, The first Stakhanovite was George 
Washington, who received a bounty of 15,000 
acres of public land for enlisting in the 
French and Indian War. The private soldier, 
the non-Stakhanovite, received 400 acres, 
which would more than satisfy the average 
American Socialist today. 

The American Revolution gave a titanic 
forward impulse to socialism, partly out of 
military urgency, partly as an automatic 
reaction to the establishment of nationhood. 
Because Benjamin Franklin put out an alma- 
nac with some pious adages in it about 
thrift, he is thought of as a defender of 
free enterprise. In reality, Franklin was 
our first socialistic bureaucrat—the first 
American Postmaster General. From the 
humble start thus made in socialism, we have 
developed the mighty post-office machine, 
with a deficit of a billion dollars a year. 

Let us glance now at some of the socialistic 
activities which are most alarming today. 

Federal aid to education: This monstrosity 
began in 1775, when the Continental Con- 
gress voted funds to pay for the education 
of Indian youths at Dartmouth College. It 
was extended to white boys and girls in 1787, 
when Congress appropriated 1 square mile 
in every township of the Northwest Terri- 
tory for support of free public schools. 

Nationalization of industry: This frightful 
evil started in 1777, when Congress estab- 
lished public tanning yards to make leather 
for shoes and harnesses. 

Federal construction and operation of 
transportation systems: This dates from 
1779, when Congress established a ferry on 
the Delaware River and authorized the build- 
ing of a highway across Maine, from the Pen- 
obscot River to Nova Scotia, in order to bring 
Canadian livestock into the United States. 

Government in the banking business: 
This began in 1780, when Congress guaran- 
teed the Bank of Pennsylvania against “all 
deficiencies of losses and expenses.” Since 
the Government only guaranteed the bank 
against losses, and did not share in profits, 
some people may say that this was not really 
socialism—it was a legitimate feature of the 
system of free enterprise. But wait—the 
Bank of Pennsylvania was a nonprofit asso- 
ciation. I hesitate to stress this point, re- 
alizing that it might set a precedent for ab- 
sorbing the losses of all cooperative institu- 
tions. But truth is truth, and must be told, 
wherefore I add another exhibit—the setting 
up, in 1782, of the Bank of North America 
under Federal charter, with the United States 
Treasury subscribing one-half of the capital 
stock. 

Government control of agriculture: Look 
in the index to Hening's Statutes of Virginia 
for 1782-84 and read the 170 subject head- 
ings which fill seven columns on the regula- 
tion of tobacco production and marketing. 
Clearly those Virignia Socialists were hard- 
ened despots. Section 36 of the tobacco 
code reads: “And be it further enacted. That 
if any inspector, or inspectors, shall * * * 
issue * more than one receipt for any 
hogshead or cask of tobacco * * such 
inspector or inspectors, being thereof con- 
victed by due course of law, shall!“ 
suffer death * without benefit of 
clergy.” 

Social security: Aside from military 
bounties, the beginning of this alarming 
trend lies somewhere before September 15, 
1787, when James Madison said in the Con- 
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stitutional Convention, “that there were 
other uses for tonnage taxes, as the support 
of seamen, etc.” The line is straight and 
short from that to the Roosevelt-Wagner So- 
cial Security Act. 

I come now to the saddest story of all— 
the origin of socialized medicine. This oc- 
curred in 1813, when Congress financed the 
distribution of smallpox vaccine throughout 
the country. It is the more distressing be- 
cause this unconstitutional measure was 
sponsored by President Madison, the father 
of the Constitution. 

So far, I have limited myself to detailed 
features of socialism which were enacted 
into law in the early days of our Republic. 
Let us consider broader aspects of the ne- 
farious p: How many of you are fa- 
miliar with this plank in the American So- 
cialist platform? 

“All the precious metals should absolute- 
ly be the property of the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

Notice the ruthlessness of that word 
“absolutely,” the disregard of private-prop- 
erty rights, the arrogant assumption that 
the Federal Government, rather than the 
States should possess this vast resource. 
This last feature isn't really surprising, 
however, when you consider who wrote those 
words—Alexander Hamilton. 

As Representative Peabody said, “There is 
not a moment to be lost.“ 

If, as I hope, there are representatives of 
American patriotic societies among my 
readers, I urge them to act at once. The 
least that can be done is to remove Hamil- 
ton's works from high-school libraries. If 
anybody objects, it can be pointed out that 
he was born outside of the United States and 
that his parents were not married. 

When a Socialist proposition is stated as 
baldly as the one I have just quoted, it is 
easily combated. But observe what hap- 
pens when these words are replaced in their 
context. To quote Hamilton more exten- 
sively: 

“Mines in every country constitute a 
branch of revenue. In this, where nature 
has so richly impregnated the bowels of the 
earth, they may in time became a valuable 
one; and as they require the time and at- 
tention of government to bring them to per- 
fection, this care and a share in the profits 
of it will very properly devolve upon Con- 
gress. All the precious metals should abso- 
lutely be the property of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and with respect to the others it 
should have a discretionary power of reserv- 
ing, in the nature of a tax, such part as it 
may judge not inconsistent with the encour- 
agement due to so important an object.” 

There you have the origin of the creeping 
socialism that resides in the taxing power 
and in profit sharing. Notice the similarity 
between Hamilton's position and that of 
the Supreme Court and President Truman 
on the national ownership and exploitation 
of tidelands oil. Need we be surprised that 
the Stakhanovite President, George Wash- 
ington, appointed the Socialist Alexander 
Hamilton to his Cabinet? We may, however, 
feel sure of one thing: No man who wrote 
the words I have just quoted would ever be 
confirmed as Secretary of the Treasury by 
the present United States Senate. 

Fortunately, not all the messages from 
the past are those of bolshevist destruction. 
Even though the father of the Constitution 
set us on the trail to social security and 
socialized medicine, James Madison was a 
valiant and consistent defender of private- 
property rights. To the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and all others of my 
fellow capitalists, I commend his defense 
of private property in the National Gazette 
of January 23, 1792. The evils of political 
faction, Madison wrote, could be combated: 
“By the silent operation of laws, which, 
without violating the rights of property, re- 
duce extreme wealth toward a state of medi- 


ocrity, and raise extreme indigence toward 
a state of comfort.” 

A Socialist might read that and say there 
was a fly in the ointment. I read it and 
perceive some ointment amid the flies. 
So let us rub it on. 


The German Cartels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY of Montana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “The Trickery of the 
Trust Busters,” appearing in the sum- 
mer issue, 1952, of the magazine Pre- 
vent World War III, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., a nonprofit educational organi- 
zation, 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

This article exposes the sham of the 
decartelization measures which have 
been devised by the Germans in order 
to create the illusion that they are 
seriously breaking up the notorious Ger- 
man cartels, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue TRICKERY OF THE TRUST BUSTERS 

In a dispatch from Bonn, Germany (May 
18, 1952), the New York Times’ correspond- 
ent, Jack Raymond, reported that the West 
German Government had prepared a draft 
for an antitrust law. According to Mr. Ray- 
mond, this law against restraints of com- 
petition could hardly have been foreseen in 
a country that created the greatest and most 
notorious cartels in the world. It would be 
a great day indeed if and when the Ger- 
mans decided on their own to take the nec- 
essary steps to smash the trusts and cartels. 

But a further reading of Mr. Raymond's 
dispatch, reveals that the proposed German 
law contains so many loop-holes that one 
can seriously question the sincerity of the 
German trust busters. 

Among the loop-holes mentioned are the 
following: 

1. In the event of a crisis in which a tem- 
porary decline of sales could be proved not 
related to fundamental change in demand, 
a producer could arrange for an exemption 
(from the law) for a limited period. 

2. Permission is granted for the rationali- 
zation of products and agreements to spe- 
cialize. 

8. Exceptions to be granted for a possible 
cartel arrangement only upon application, 
it necessary, for the promotion of foreign 
trade. 

At this writing, we do not know whether 
there are any other exceptions, but those 
cited above expose the trickery perpetrated 
by the German cartelists, with the apparent 
acquiescence of the Allied High Commission, 
The Bonn Government is apparently advo- 
cating antitrust legislation in principle, but 
in practice it is taking another line. This 
is further made clear by Mr. Raymond’s 
concluding remarks that West Germany con- 
tinues to object to the demands made by 
the Allies for carrying out the program for 
breaking up the present steel, coal, and 
iron trusts, as well as film and chemical 
trusts under Allied laws. 

Mr. Raymond's observation is confirmed 
by several facts which have received little 
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publicity. In the first place, the Allies have 
not succeeded as yet in breaking up the 
DKV, which are the initials for the monopo- 
listic German coal selling agency. This or- 
ganization has been utilized by the German 
coal cartelists to strike at the economic wel- 
fare of those nations dependent on Ruhr 
coal. In this connection, the Allied High 
Commission, on July 17, 1951, announced 
that no less than 36 German coal combines 
would be exempted from the decartelization 
law. The Associated Press, commenting on 
this action, declared that it resulted in a 
victory for the Germans. 

The so-called deconcentration and decar- 
telization of the German steel industry is 
also subject to serious question. (See No- 
vember-December 1951 issue of Prevent 
World War III, The Triple Threat.) 

The chemical industry dominated by I. G. 
Farben is another field where the Allies have 
failed to carry out the effective decarteliza- 
tion and deconcentration measures, 

Ever since the beginning of the occupation 
stories have come out of Germany telling 
about the wonderful successes achieved by 
the Allies breaking up the I. G. Farben 
octopus. However, om December 27, 1951, 
the New York Times carried the following 
report from one of its correspondents in 
Germany: 

“A responsible source associated with the 
decartelization of I. G. Farben expressed 
today the view that the program was slip- 
ping through the Allies’ fingers, while former 
functionaries of the great cartel were regain- 
ing influence in the successor concerns. 

“He cited the names of the members of 
the new boards of directors for the three 
I. G. Farben successor companies, adding 
that these three major companies easily 
could reestablish the old cartel relationship 
once the Allies had disappeared from the 
scene.” 

The Allied spokesman quoted above could 
Just as well have applied his remarks to cur- 
rent developments in the German banking 
field. In previous issues of Prevent World 
War III we discussed the tactics employed 
by the German bankers to regain their for- 
mer positions of power despite Allied laws 
which were aimed at breaking up the Ger- 
man banking monopoly. Now a report from 
one of the German banks (Rhein-Main Bank, 
an offshoot of the Dresdener bank, March 
1952) boasts to its readers how successful 
the German bankers have been in thwarting 
these laws. 

Significantly the report is entitled “Larger 
Banks Again.” It tells how “handicappsd” 
the German banking monopoly was in the 
eurly days of the occupation, but assures its 
readers that that “dismal” period has gone, 
never to return. The bank states that the 
tremendous amount of suspicion and mis- 
taken attitudes on the pert of the Allies 
“have been alleviated in the past 7 years.” 
* * The report goes on to say that 
“the interest and wishes of the banking in- 
dustry will be the dominating factor In 
shaping future developments.“ In other 
words, the bankers are confident that they 
not only have won over the Allies to their 
way of thinking, but it will be the Ger- 
mans and not the allied laws who will de- 
termine the kind of banking structure that 
will exist in Germany in the future. 

In the past the German economy was in 
the grips of three mammoth banks, 1. e., 
the Deutsche Bank, the Dresdener Bank, and 
the Commerz Bank. It was their financial 
power that provided the sinews for Hitler's 
war-making machine. They were the arch 
profiteers in the looting of German-occupied 
Europe. They were supposed to be broken 
up, but according to this report, the allied 
laws, which were promulgated for this pur- 
pose, are withering on the vine. Instead, 
there will be a new reorganization based 
on the proposals submitted by German 
bankers led by the notorious Hermann Abs, 
one of Hitler's chief paymasters. Tbe report 
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further declares that the reorganization 
of the bank structure will involve no 
modification in possible relationships with 
clients here or abroad. The fact that firm 
names will change again “is of no practical 
importance.” Plus cela change plus c’est la 
méme chose, 

Of course, much has been said of the 
Allied determination to deconcentrate and 
decartelize German industry. According to 
the new contractual agreement the neces- 
sity for this action, “in the case of Germany 
arises from the fact that the excessive con- 
centration of economic power, which for- 
merly existed, directly contributed to the 
growth and aggressive power of the Nazi 
regime.” This is true, but we cannot under- 
stand why the above statement should talk 
about “former” concentrations of excessive 
power. They are still with us despite our 
avowed intentions to break them up. 


The Use of Jewish Community Center 
Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the following statement of 
principles adopted by the National Jew- 
ish Welfare Board at its biennial meet- 
ing in Detroit on May 4, 1952: 


THE USE oF JEWISH COMMUNITY CENTER 
FACILITIES 


The JWB statement of principles specified 
that in fulfilling its Jewish purpose, the 
Jewish Community Center shall serve as a 
common meeting ground for all Jews and no 
individual shall be excluded by reason of 
Jewish doctrine or ritual, or because of his 
political or social views. 

Thè facilities of the Jewish Community 
Center should be open to all groups whose 
purposes and objectives are in harmony with 
those of the Jewish Community Center. 

Totalitarian groups, whether Communist, 
Fascist, or others, are incompatible with 
Judaism and American democracy and with 
the purposes and principles of the Jewish 
Community Center and should be denied the 
facilities of the Jewish Community Center. 
In deciding whether a particular group is 
totalitarian, the center may act upon any 
acknowledgment by the group itself of its 
totalitarian character, or any judicial deter- 
mination to that effect. In the absence of 
such acknowledgment or judicial determina- 
tion, the center's duty is to make its own 
decision. The center should seek informa- 
tion in as calm, deliberate, and dispassion- 
ate a manner as possible, and should be 
scrupulous to give any group under consid- 
eration full notice and an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Priority in the assignment of Jewish Com- 
munity Center facilities should be given to 
activities which are part of the program of 
the center. Policies and standards relating 
to the use of the facilities should be estab- 
lished by the center board and should be 
made known to all groups using the Jewish 
Community Center facilities. 

In devolping and applying these policies, 
the Jewish Community Center may utilize 
the resources of any local communal agency 
for community relations, and of the national 
community relations agencies. 

In carrying out these policies, every effort 
should be made to preserve the true spirit 
of American democracy and Judaism. 


The German Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “The Great Gamble,” which ap- 
pears in the summer issue, 1952, of the 
magazine Prevent World War III, pub- 
lished by the Society for the Prevention 
of World War III, Inc., a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization, 515 Madison Av- 
enue, New York, N. Y. 

The Great Gamble is a calm and pen- 
etrating analysis of the dangers in- 
volved in our present handling of the 
German problem. It points to the 
hazardous pitfalls which may well con- 
front the American people if the Ger- 
mans are permitted to make more and 
more demands and extract more and 
more concessions for cooperation with 
the Western Allies. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GREAT GAMBLE 
I 


It was to be expected, we suppose, that 
the contractual agreement recently concluded 
between West Germany and the Big Three 
would be acclaimed by all officials who have 
been responsible for this pact. Perhaps the 
official characterization of these agreements 
can best be summed up in the words of 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson who told a 
nation-wide radio audience that the accord 
represents “the birth of a new Germany, a 
new Europe, and a new period in history.” 

As much as we should like to share this 
Official optimism, current developments in 
and out of Germany give no cause for exu- 
berance. We cannot for one moment forget 
that the Germans have used every trick and 
blackmail tactic to extort unprecedented con- 
cessions. On the very eve of the signing of 
the contract, Chancellor Adenauer demanded 
immediate relief for German war criminals 
“to popularize” the agreements among the 
Germans. What a price for Germany’s 
cooperation! 

The allied experts who believed the pact 
would finally put an end to German demands 
should take another look at what is now 
occurring in Germany. Dr. Hans Muehlen- 
feld, a leading member of the German Party, 
which is part of the Adenauer coalition gov- 
ernment, denounced the contractual agree- 
ment as a “second Versailles Treaty.” The 
Nationalist leader of the Social Democratic 
Party, Kurt Schumacher, declared that any- 
one affixing his signature to this agreement 
ceases to be a German. These attacks have 
been reechoed in the German press. They 
come from all sides, regardless of ideological 
persuasion and underline the fact that the 
Adenauer policy no longer reflects the basic 
moods and attitudes of the German people. 
One leading official of the Social Democratic 
Party told a group of United States Con- 
gressmen that even if the West German Par- 
liament should support the contractual 
agreement, it would have no validity “since 
the present Government does not represent 
a majority of the people.” 

In France, the people are unimpressed by 
the official optimism. Everyone knew, of 
course, that the Communists, taking their 
cue from Moscow, would howl. But the 
voices of the many genuine democrats who 
have experienced the horrors of German in- 
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vaslons and occupations are crying out in 
protest. Their fears have been reflected in 
the warnings of many of their outstanding 
statesmen, including Edouard Herriot. 

In England, too, there is a rising crescendo 
of protests—not merely from the left wing 
of the Laborites—but even among the more 
conservative elements including Lord Beaver- 
brook, one of Prime Minister Churchill's 
closest wartime collaborators. Lord Beaver- 
brook said that he opposed the contractual 
agreement because it would open the way 
to German rearmament and he opposes Ger- 
man rearmament because he feels that the 
Germans cannot be trusted. He cited the 
Soviet-German agreements of 1922 and 1939 
as two examples which should serve as a 
warning to the West. His views are reflected 
in some of the leading newspapers in Britain, 
including the Daily Express, the largest 
morning newspaper in Britain, with a cir- 
culation of more than four million. 

Some of the keenest observers of inter- 
national affairs in the United States, among 
them Mr. Walter Lippmann, have also ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to the good that 
will come out of these agreements. In short, 
we find that while these accords are cele- 
brated officially as grandiose achievements 
in the direction of strengthening Western 
unity against Soviet totalitarianism, they are 
actually creating the opposite result. They 
are driving still deeper the fears and sus- 
picions of the people of Western Europe who 
live closer to the Germans, who have suffered 
at the hands of the Hitlerites and who are 
well aware of the fact that the Germans will 
settle for nothing less than complete mastery 
of Europe. 

It is a fact that important sections of 
public opinion in Western Europe are con- 
vinced that they have been pressured by the 
United States to accept the hand of the 
former enemy. Meanwhile, many Americans 
are under the impression that the French and 
the British are “dragging their feet.” Thus, 
where unity was supposed to have been 
achieved in the West, the wounds of the 
past have been opened up and disunity is 
raising its head again. 

This ominous situation recalls to our mind 
the diplomacy of Chancellor Adenauer's 
friend, Gustave Stresemann, Germany’s For- 
eign Minister from 1923 to 1929. It was Mr. 
Stresemann’s mission to undo Germany's 
defeat after World War I and to create the 
preconditions that would enable Germany 
to make a new bid for world domination. 

One factor which had to be overcome was 
the apparent solidarity of the west in the 
early twenties. Herr Stresemann succeeded 
in smashing this unity through the Locarno 
Pact of 1925. Ostensibly this pact between 
Germany and the west was to herald a new 
deal for war-torn Europe. But Mr. Strese- 
mann thought otherwise. “Our policy,” he 
boasted, “of offering the Entente powers a 
security pact was undoubtedly correct. 
„ > It broke up the Entente.“ In 
other words, Mr. Stresemann realized that 
only by pretending that the Germans had 
cast their lot with the west could the vigi- 
lance and security of the Allied Powers be 
effectively undermined. Once this was 
achieved, the Germans were able to destroy 
all the security provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty, and this finally paved the way for 
Hitler’s Third Reich. 

It is unquestionably true that the west 
must be made stronger against the threats 
from the east. However, such strength will 
not be created through paper accords with a 
people who have been notorious in flaunting 
signed agreements in the past. We have been 
told that Dr. Adenauer is a reliable friend of 
democracy, but right under his nose nazism 
is rearing its head again, and when he departs 
from the scene who will dare to predict how 
this Germany, uncontrolled and rearmed, will 
act? 

In August 1943, at the very height of the 
war, Ulrich von Hassell, a German conserva- 
tive and former diplomatic representative of 
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the German Reich, outlined in his diary the 
method by which Germany could once again 
become an independent power after Hitler’s 
fall. “Germany would have to exploit all op- 
portunities. There is only one expedient 
left—to make either Russia or the Anglo- 
Americans understand their interest in a 
sound Germany. In this game, I 
prefer the western orientation—but if need 
be—I would also consider an agreement with 
Russia.” 

This is the way a conservative German who 
allegedly was anti-Nazi viewed an independ- 
ent Reich, and yet our experts tell us that 
the contractual agreement will bring a new 
era of peace and security to Europe and the 
United States. Perhaps it would be well for 
them to ponder the words of another author- 
ity, Prof. Gordon A. Craig, of Princeton Uni- 
versity who, in an address to the semi- 
annual meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science some time ago, said: 

“The present tug-of-war over Germany in- 
volves great dangers for the Western World. 
The chiefest of these we all realize—namely, 
that Russia may win the struggle and dom- 
inate all Germany. But even if that does not 
happen—even if the western powers succeed 
in establishing a viable Western German 
state—there is the danger that, in doing so, 
we may forget the original objectives of our 
German policy, restore to power individuals 
and groups whose values have nothing in 
common with our own, and create a state 
which is a source of embarrassment and 
danger to the western bloc. 

“It is important for Americans to assess 
the dangers inherent in their present policy 
in Germany; and one way for them to do so 
is to turn to history. For Germany once be- 
fore was a defeated power—once before she 
stood between the east and the west—and, 
on that previous occasion, she was able to 
exploit her situation in order to escape the 
controls which military defeat had brought 
upon her and to involve the world in an- 
other war. *°” 

1 


The recent Soviet notes which made a 
grandstand play for the hand of the Ger- 
mans caused much confusion and embarrass- 
ment in the camp of the local comrades. It 
has not been easy for them to explain the 
Soviet somersault which unmasks Moscow's 
pretentions for a demilitarized and denazi- 
fied Germany. The Soviets have now gone 
all out for the rehabilitation of the Nazis 
and for the resurrection of a new German 
Wehrmacht buttressed by a noncontrolled 
industrial war potential. For months prior 
to the Soviet notes, the Communist press had 
‘been harping on the theme that it was the 
west that was renazifying Germany and re- 
building its war potential. Now these 
mouthpieces of the Kremlin must find the 
balm to take out some of the sting of the 
latest Soviet proposals. 

The local comrades were not the only ones 
to be embarrassed. Many anti-Communists 
are equally perplexed and confused. They 
have been saying all along that anyone who 
opposed the remilitarization of Germany and 
the rehabilitation of the Nazis was really 
spouting the Communist line. Despite their 
protestations of anticommunism, they now 
find themselves in the awkward position of 
advocating a policy which runs parallel to 
that of the Kremlin. 

The confusion in the anti-Communist 
camp runs all the way up to the chancelleries 
of the free world. The State Department 
has been taken aback by the Soviet bomb- 
shell and so has the British Foreign Office. 
Basically, the foreign offices of the western 
powers were unprepared because they have 
been so immersed in their own schemes to 
reinvigorate the German powerhouse that 
they forgot that two can play at the same 
game. 

Inds2d, we have gone so far in cultivating 
the hand of the former enemy that even at 


this crucial juncture, we seem to be willing 
to depend upon the Germans for the answers. 

Mr. William Henry Chamberlain, who has 
been a stanch advocate of German rearma- 
ment and has regarded the original Ameri- 
can denazification policy as playing into the 
hands of the Soviets, has tried to analyze the 
meaning of the Soviet notes in his regular 
column in the Wall Street Journal. On April 
8, 1952, he discussed the Soviet notes, but he 
offered little in the way of a positive pro- 
gram to meet the challenge. He seemed to 
take comfort from the fact that the Germans 
would obtain a better deal from the west, and 
that they would be happier in a Western 
European army where they would be treated 
as equals and wear the same army uniforms 
as their western neighbors. 

However, Mr. Chamberlain is not at all 
sure that these attractive concessions will 
win over the Germans. Therefore, he finds 
himself admitting “in the last analysis it is 
the mood of the German people that is likely 
to decide which turn Germany will take at 
the historic crossroad where it stands now.” 

In the Wall Street Journal on April 18, Mr. 
Chamberlain returned to a discussion of the 
Soviet notes. But once again he had to 
admit that “Germany can be a valuable, per- 
haps an indispensable ally, but only if the 
majority of the Germans are genuinely con- 
vinced that this is in their own national 
interest.” 

The prominent British publicist, Norman 
Angell, writing in the New Leader of April 
14, 1952, was also appalled over current de- 
velopments as regards the Garman problem. 
He notes that the present situation “now 
makes Germany the arbiter of Europe’s des- 
tiny; perhaps that of western civilization as 
a whole. It is a strange outcome of two wars 
against Germany that they should have be- 
come part of the process by which our fate 
now depends upon the political wisdom of 
the German people.“ 

Discussing Germany's military role in 
Western Europe, the New York Times, April 
2, 1952, observes: So far as Germany is con- 
cerned, the success of the whole defense pro- 
gram depends largely on one man—Chancel- 
lor Adenauer.” 

We have come a long way from 1945 when 
we have to shape our own policies on the 
basis of Germany's moods, self-Interests, and 
the popularity of one Bonn politician. The 
views quoted above do not reflect the 
strength of the United States, rather do they 
express a feeling of helplessness—a feeling 
that we are actually at the mercy of the 
former enemy we had supposedly crushed in 
1945. y 

Even if we should be willing to admit that 
the fate of the free world rested on the moods 
and national interests of Germany, we could 
hardly afford to be optimistic. For example, 
the London Economist of March 22, 1952, ad- 
mits that while the west has friends in 
Western Germany “they are still, it’s true, in 
a minority.” The Economist further ob- 
serves that the Western policy “of integra- 
tion and limited rearmament hangs in the 
balance because most Germans believe— 
rightly or wrongly—that partnership in 
Western Europe does not offer them the real 
substance of sovereignty.” 

Thus, we can see from these restrained ad- 
missions with regard to Germany's moods 
and what we know she considers to be her 
national interests, that we have little to look 
forward to in that direction. 

It is no exaggeration to state that since 
1945, we have been shaping our policy to- 
ward Germany precisely acccording to the 
moods and national interests of the Ger- 
mans. These moods have nothing in com- 
mon with the democratic aspirations of the 
free world. They are moods which breed 
aggressive nationalism and contempt for the 
allied program of punishing Germany’s war 
criminals. As for Germany's national inter- 
ests, they have always been best expressed in 
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the slogan “Deutschland ueber alles.” If we 
can find no better solution than to merci- 
fully hope for a favorable change in Ger- 
many’s moods then we have reached a point 
of bankruptcy in our handling of the Ger- 
man problem and in thwarting Moscow's 
ambitions. 


American Bar Association Urges Tax 
Limitation Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
Chief Justice John Marshall once said, 
“The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” At the time, the eminent jurist - 
had in mind the power of the Federal 
Government to tax a State or of a State 
to tax the Federal Government. It ap- 
plies nevertheless to the power, if un- 
limited, of either the Federal Govern- 
ment, or an individual State, to levy and 
collect direct taxes upon the people. 

The sixteenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution authorizes 
Congress to “lay and collect taxes on 
incomes” but contains no limitation upon 
that power. During the past two dec- 
ades, income taxes have increased tre- 
mendously. They have become a burden 
upon the people and have destroyed the 
opportunity of persons of moderate in- 
comes to conserve enough during their 
“earning” years to insure them of com- 
fortable living after retirement. A re- 
view of the debates in Congress and in 
the various State legislatures when the 
sixteenth amendment was considered, re- 
veals the fact that the statesmen of those 
days had not the remotest ideas that the 
rates of individual income taxes would 
some day be graduated from 22.2 per- 
cent on incomes of not over $2,000 to 92 
percent on incomes of over $200.000. 
Nor did they surmise that in 40 years 
corporations would be required to pay 
& 30 percent tax on all income and a 
22 percent surtax on income over $25,000, 
together with an excess profits tax of 30 
percent of the adjusted excess profits net 
income. Neither did they visualize that 
the Federal Government would, in 1952, 
be collecting taxes on inheritances rang- 
ing from 3 to 77 percent which would 
be in addition to such taxes already im- 
posed by most of the States and that gift 
taxes at rates as high as 5794 percent 
would be imposed to add further woes 
to the harassed citizen. 

All these things have taken place be- 
cause the Congress and the legislatures 
of 1909-13 who brought about the sub- 
mission and ratification of the sixteenth 
amendment, could not or did not foresee 
the threat of confiscation in an un- 
limited grant to Congress of the power 
to tax. 

To remedy this situation, I introduced 
on September 13, 1951, House Joint Reso- 
lution 323 proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States 
which first, repeals the present sixteenth 
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amendment; second, provides that Con- 
gress may enact laws to tax incomes dur- 
ing peacetime at rates not to exceed 25 
percent; third, provides that by a vote 
of three-quarters of the Members of each 
House it may increase such rates not to 
exceed 40 percent during any one year; 
fourth, provides that in the event the 
United States is engaged in a war which 
creates a national emergency so grave 
as to threaten national disaster, the Con- 
gress, by a three-fourths vote of all 
Members of each House, may, for periods 
not exceeding 1 year each, suspend the 
limitation on income tax rates, and will 
abolish Federal gift and inheritance 
taxes altogether; fifth, leaving with 
the States exclusively the right to lay and 
collect revenue from such sources. 

House Joint Resolution 323 was re- 
ferred to the House Committee on the 
Judiciary, and by the chairman of that 
committee to a subcommittee for study 
and report. No hearings were requested 
until the public and interested civic, 
legal, and educational organizations 
might have the opportunity to examine 
and consider the proposal and give the 
subcommittee the benefit of their views 
at hearings suggested to commence 
sometime during the early part of 1953. 
Already many citizens and organizations 
have expressed their reactions. Among 
them was the American Bar Association. 
On February 25, 1952, its house of dele- 
gates adopted the report of a special 
committee previously appointed to con- 
sider the matter of proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution relative to a 
limitation on the power of Congress to 
tax incomes, inheritances, and gifts. 

I submit that report in full: 

REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES LIMITING THE POWER 
OF CONGRESS To Tax INCOMES, INHERITANCES, 
AND GIFTS, WITH RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 
BY THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BAR ASSOCIATION, FEBRUARY 25, 1952 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The special committee recommends the 
adoption of the following resolution : 

“Whereas the burden of Federal taxation 
has become greater than at any prior period 
in our history, resulting in discouragement 
to our traditional freedom of enterprise sys- 
tem and falling heavily on both those with 
small incomes and those with large incomes: 

“Whereas the taxes imposed by the Federal 
Government are destroying incentive and 
drying up the sources of capital on which 
our system of private enterprise depends, 
which will ultimately lead to the destruction 
of that system: 

“Whereas the taxes which are causing the 
greatest harm in this connection are (1) the 
income tax and (2) the estate or death tax: 
and, 

“Whereas past experience has demonstrated 
that the evils of the present system of taxa- 
tion will not be corrected without a consti- 
tutional amendment limiting the taxing 
power of Congress: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the American Bar Association, 
That Congress be urged and requested to 
submit for ratification by the legislatures 
of the States an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States which will 
limit the power of Congress to levy and col- 
lect taxes on incomes, inheritances and gifts 
and in substantially the form attached to 
this report ; 

“Resolved further, That a copy of this reso 
lution and report be sent to each Senator 
and Member of the House of Representatives 


and to each presiding officer of the respective 
houses of each State legislature. 

“Resolved further, That the president of 
the association be authorized to appoint a 
committee of not less than 10 nor more 
than 15 to undertake to secure the submis- 
sion of such amendment to the States.” 

REPORT 
Reed amendment 

There is pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives House Joint Resolution 323, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States relative to taxes on 
incomes, inheritances, and gifts, introduced 
by Congressman CHauncey W. REED, of 
Illinois. It is as follows: 


“House Joint Resolution 323 


“Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
limiting the power of Congress to tax in- 
comes, inheritances, and gifts 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The sixteenth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportionment 
among the several States, and without re- 
gard to any census or enumeration. The 
maximum top rate (including the aggre- 
gate of all top rates) of all taxes, duties, 
and excises which the Congress may lay or 
collect on, with respect to, or measured by, 
income shall not exceed 25 percent: Pro- 
vided, however, That Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths of all the Members of each 
House may fix a rate in excess of 25 per- 
cent, but not in excess of 40 percent, for 
periods, either successive or otherwise, not 
exceeding 1 year each. In the event that 
the United States shall be engaged in a war 
which creates a national emergency so grave 
as to necessitate such action to avoid na- 
tional disaster, the Congress by a vote of 
three-fourths of all the Members of each 
House may, while the United States is so 
engaged, suspend, for periods, either suc- 
cessive or otherwise, not exceeding 1 year 
each, such limitation with respect to income 
subsequently accruing or received. 

“Sec. 3. The Congress shall have no power 
to lay or collect any tax, duty, or excise with 
respect to the devolution or transfer of 
property, or any interest therein, upon or 
in contemplation of, or intended, to take 
effect, in possession or enjoyment at or after 
death, or by way of gift. 

“Sec. 4. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 31st day of December fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States after said date 
to collect any tax on, with respect to, or 
measured by, income for any period ending 
on or prior to said 31st day of December laid 
in accordance with the terms of any law then 
in effect. 

“Sec. 5. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night of the day of ratification of this ar- 
ticle. Nothing contained in this article shall 
affect the power of the United States after 
said date to collect any tax with respect to 
any devolution or transfer occurring prior to 
the taking effect of section 3, laid in accord- 
ance with the terms of any law then in ef- 
fect.” 

It will be noted that the proposed amend- 
ment does these things: 

1. It deprives Congress of the power at any 
time to impose death and gift taxes, leav- 
ing such sources of revenues exclusively to 
the States where competition would tend 
to keep the rates within reasonable bounds. 

2. It limits the power of Congress in 
peacetime to impose taxes on income, wheth- 
er direct or excises, to a maximum rate of 
25 percent, with this qualification: Congress 
by a vote of three-fourths of “all the Mem- 
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bers of each House,” may fix a rate in excess 
of 25 percent, but not in excess of 40 per- 
cent, for periods not exceeding 1 year each. 

3. It gives Congress the power by a vote 
of three-fourths of “all the Members of each 
House” to suspend the limitation with re- 
spect to taxes on income for periods not ex- 
ceeding 1 year each during any “war which 
creates a national emergency so grave as to 
necessitate such action to avoid national dis- 
aster, + . er» 

It should be observed that the limitation 
with respect to income taxes applies to cor- 
porations as well as to individuals. 

The language of section 2 of the proposed 
amendment limiting to 25 percent or 40 per- 
cent, as the case may be, “the maximum top 
rate (including the aggregate of all top 
rates) of all taxess, duties, and excises which 
the Congress may lay or collect on, with 
respect to, or measured by, income,” is in- 
tended (1) to make clear that the maximum 
rate meant is the top-bracket rate and not 
the effective rate, and (2) to make certain 
that where there is more than one tax im- 
posed upon the same income, by whatever 
name such taxes may be designated, the ag- 
gregate of the top-bracket rates of all such 
taxes shall not exceed the maximum rate 
specified in the amendment. For example, 
a normal tax of 3 percent and a top-bracket 
surtax of 22 percent would be within the 
25-percent limitation. If a defense tax 
were added, that would require a reduction 
of the top-bracket rates of the other taxes. 
This is as it should be. 

The requirement that to exceed the 25- 
percent limit or to suspend the limitation 
completely in case of war, there must be a 
vote of three-fourths of all the Members of 
each House is designed to prevent such ac- 
tion by a mere three-fourths of those pres- 
ent and voting. 

The provision that the 25-percent limita- 
tion may be raised to 40 percent or sus- 
pended in case of war “for periods * * e» 
not exceeding 1 year each,” is designed to 
deprive the President of the power by his 
veto to require a two-thirds vote, rather 
than a majority vote, of each House of Con- 
ress to permit the 25-percent limitation to 
become effective again after it has been 
temporarily suspended for a period of 1 year. 

Federal income taxes 

There is no subject in this country that 
gives suck grave concern as taxation. It has 
reversed the traditional approach to finan- 
cial success. To attempt to build an es- 
tate has become futile. One earning in 
excess of normal needs serves only as a Fed- 
eral tax collector. If one heretofore has 
been successful enough to create a substan- 
tial estate, he has only to observe the scale 
of death taxes to realize that a large part 
of his life savings and accumulations will 
ultimately go to the Federal Government. 

He lives in a different country from the 
one in which he was brought up. 

The taxes on individual incomes, under 
the present law, are graduated from a rate 
of 22.2 percent on incomes of not over $2,000 
to a high of 92 percent on incomes of over 
$200,000. 

Under the present law the taxes on corpora- 
tions consist of a normal tax of 30 percent 
on all income and a surtax of 22 percent on 
income over $25,000, plus an excess-profits 
tax of 30 percent of the adjusted excess- 
profits net income. 

On February 5, 1951, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder presented to the House Ways 
and Means Committee a statement estimat- 
ing the distribution in the calendar year 1951 
of surtax net income, which is the net in- 
come after deducting the personal exemp- 
tions and credits for dependents.* 


Secretary of the Treasury Snyder testify- 
ing before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives on the Presi- 
dent’s tax bill, February 5, 1951, p. 25. 
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TABLE 13.—Estimated cumulative number of taxpayers, their surtar net income and combined normal taz and surtaz, dtstrioured by surtaz 


net income brackets, for calendar year 1951 


Surtax net income bracket 


income 


Single persons, estates, and trusts 


Surtax net -| Normal tax 
and surtax 


S no. ne NEE E ES, Asia sai, * WS. 4 3327 539.8 
in excess of $10,000. EH tess] 1,022 18 
Total. — —jä—— 21,963. 0 

1 Married couples filing joint returns are counted as 2 taxpayers each with half the combined surtax net income, 
From this it appears that— ond succeeding generation. From that time Government for the fiscal year 1953. They 


1. Out of a total of $90,000,000,000 of sur- 
tax net income, $82,000,000,000 was in the 
brackets of $10,000 and under ($62,000,000,- 
000 being in the bracket under $2,000), and 
only $8,000,000,000 was in the brackets over 
$10,000. 

2. The amount of the taxes on this $8,- 
000,000,000 of income under the law then in 
effect was $4,500,000,000. The 1951 Revenue 
Act, which has since been passed, takes an 
even larger slice. 

3. By confiscating the entire balance of 
this $8,000,000,000 of income in the brackets 
over $10,000, only 83,500,000, 0 would be 
added to the Government's revenue. This 
would pay the expenses of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for only 2% weeks. 

Thus, in meeting further demands for 
tax increases little can be expected from the 
brackets above 610,000. The burden, there- 
fore, must fall on the lower brackets. 

The man with the small income may not 
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Under existing laws the tax on the estates 

of decedents runs to a high of 77 percent, 
and the tax on gifts to 57% percent. These 
rates are manifestly confiscatory, and they 
have very harmful economic effects. They 
not only seriously impair the incentive to 
work, save, and invest, but they are ex- 
tremely destructive of capital and will, in 
‘the long run, destroy the accumulations 
of capital that are so necessary for industrial 
activity and expansion with the resultant 
beneficial effects on our economy and the 
people as a whole. 
Moreover, the heavy taxation of large es- 
tates compels the rich to seek comparatively 
safe, liquid investments in order to provide 
for the heavy taxes that will be imposed 
upon their estates at death, thus further 
reducing the capital available for hazard- 
ous business ventures, which have done so 
much to improve the lot of the American 
people. 

Many of these enterprises fail and the in- 
vestor loses his investment. Hence, he must 
have funds that he can afford to risk. Most 
people do not have such funds, and banks, 
insurance companies, and trust estates are 
not permitted to make such hazardous in- 
vestments. High death, as well as high in- 
come, taxes destroy the incentive and the 
ability to incur such risks. 

It is indeed significant that the Communist 
platform of Karl Marx contains the following 
plank: ` 

“Abolition of all right of inheritance.” 

There should be no fear that the absence 
of a heavy Federal estate tax would lead to 
an undue concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few. The rule against perpetui- 
ties, inherited by us from the common law 
of England, forbids typing up the ownership 
of property for a longer period than a life 
or lives in being and 21 years. In 
other words, an estate must be divided 
among the heirs or beneficiaries in the sec- 


on the estate will be subject to a further 
subdivision with each generation, it it should 
happen that there is any of it left to be 
divided. If the large estates are to be broken 
up, it is ebviously better that this should 
be done by natural forces than by taxation. 
In the first case the capital continues in the 
hands of individuals. In the second it is 
taken by the government. 

The Federal estate and gift taxes have 
played but a minor part in the revenue col- 
lected by the Federal Government. From 
1923 to 1951, both inclusive, the Federal Gov- 
ernment collected in estate taxes the sum of 
$8,350,000,000. From 1932 to 1951, both in- 
clusive, the Federal Government collected in 
gift taxes the sum of 923,000,000. From 
1923 to 1951, both inclusive, the taxes col- 
lected by the Federal Government from all 
sources amounted to $412,000,000,000. Dur- 
ing this period the total amount collected 
from the Federal estate tax constituted about 
2 percent of the entire revenue and collec- 
tions from the gift tax constituted about 0.22 
percent. i 


Federal estate and gift tazes. 
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The budget for the fiscal year 1953 rec- 
ommends an expenditure of $85,500,000,000. 
The estimated receipts from the estate tax 
are $700,C00,000 and from the gift tax $70,- 
000,000. The total tax receipts from these 
sources represent less than 1 percent of the 
funds estimated to be needed to run the 


The imposition of death taxes is not con- 
fined to the Federal Government. The in- 
dividual States as well impose either estate 
or legacy taxes on death. The duplication 


Effect of the proposed amendment on 
Federal revenue 


‘ 


This view is supported by the actual ex- 
perience of the Federal Government. For 
example, in 1926 Congress passed a tax act 
reducing the maximum individual income- 
tax rate from 46 percent to 25 percent, ap- 
plicable to the year 1925 and succeeding 
years. In 1929 the rate was still further re- 
duced to 24 percent. The individual income 
taxes reported for each of the three calendat 
years, 1927, 1928 and 1929, with the lower 
rate, were greater than those reported for 
1924 when the rate was 46 percent, 

The principle involved {> the same as that 
governing the operation of a successful bust- 
ness, namely, that within certain limits the 
greatest profits come from ch a low 
rather than a high price for goods sold. As 
high prices lessen the ability and incentive 
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to buy, so high rates lessen the ability and 
incentive to work, save and invest. 

The effect on the revenue of the principle 
above discussed is difficult to measure in 
terms of dollars. Furthermore, its effect 
increases as time goes on. If we completely 
disregard its influence, it is possible to arrive 
at figures which will approximate the im- 
mediate effect on the revenue of the adoption 
of the proposed amendment. These figures 
are presented herein. 

At this point attention should also be in- 
vited to the power given to Congress to sus- 
pend the limitation on income taxes in the 
event of a major war. The present situa- 
tion is quite anomalous. While this country 
is actually engaged in a shooting war of a 
very serious character, with over 100,000 
casualties suffered to date, war hat not been 
declared. There is much reason for holding 
that Congress under the proposed amend- 
ment would have power to suspend the in- 
come-tax limitation completely. Granting 
for the sake of argument, however, that it 
would have power merely to increase the rate 
to 40 percent, let us examine the results on 
that basis. 

Studies 
following: 

1. In the case of the individual income tax 
a maximum rate of 40 percent would produce 
the full amount of the estimated revenue 
under the present law with a substantial 
degree of graduation in the rates. Inciden- 
tally a flat rate of 25 percent would yield 
within $1,500,000,000 of the estimated yield 
under the present law. 

2. In the case of the corporation income 
tax, a 40-percent rate composed of a 25- 
percent tax on all corporation income and a 
15-percent tax on all income over $25,000 
would result in an estimated revenue loss of 
about $8,500,000,000. 

3. The loss from the abolition of estate and 
gift taxes, based upon the figures for the last 
fiscal year, 1951, would amount to about 
$730,000,000, 

The combined result of all these changes 
would be a revenue loss of a little over 
$9,000,000,000. 

How could this loss be made up? 

It could readily be made up by the levying 
of reasonable additional excise or sales taxes. 

For example, a manufacturers’ excise tax 
of 10 percent to 12 percent, applied to all 
end products of manufacture, except foods 
and food products and liquor and tobacco, 
would yield about $9,000,000,000. 

“If preferred, a retail sales tax could be 
levied instead of a manuf2cturers’ excise tax. 
Here the base would be substantially larger 
and the rate of the tax required to raise the 
needed revenue would consequently be 
smaller—about 8 percent. 

Under the present revenue bill, 80 percent 
of the revenue will come from the income of 
individuals and corporations and about 15 
percent from excise taxes. This is altogether 
too high a percentage from income taxes for 
‘any sound system of taxation. Excise taxes 
are much less harmful to the economy, and 
are much more stable revenue producers 
where the taxing authorities respect the eco- 
nomic law of diminishing returns. They are 
not so much affected by the rise and fall of 
business as are income taxes. Certainly it is 
not unreasonable to provide that a reason- 
able part of the Federal revenue should be 
obtained by means of reasonable rates of 
excise taxation. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the imme- 
diate loss of revenue resulting from the adop- 
tion of the Reed amendment would occasion 
no serious problem even in these abnormal 
times. In normal times a 25-percent limi- 
tation on income taxes would offer no ob- 
stacle to the raising of the revenue reason- 
ably required. 

This discussion has ignored the stimulat- 
ing effect on the economy of lower tax rates. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
lower rates would cventually wipe out the 


recently made indicate the 


immediate loss in revenue and result in an 
even greater revenue than that produced 
by the higher rates. 

Finally, there can be little doubt that by 
eliminating the huge amount of unnece 
waste and extravagance in the civilian and 
military budgets they could be cut by an 
amount substantially in excess of any im- 
mediate loss of revenue occasioned by the 
proposed amendment, thus eliminating en- 
tirely the need of additional taxes to make 
up the loss. Senator Byrp, of Virginia, has 
estimated that at least $7,000,000,000 could 
readily be cut from the civilian budget with- 
out impairing essential services, and others 
have estimated that billions of dollars of 
waste could be cut from the military budget 
without impairing in the slightest degree the 
efficiency or extent of our military prepara- 
tions, Obviously, this is the course that 
should be followed, 


Constitutional limitations on tax rates in 
the States 


Constitutional limitations on the power of 
the legislature to impose taxes are not un- 
common in the States. Property taxes are 
forbidden in 2 States, in 18 States the rate 
for State purposes is limited,* as is the rate 
in 19 States, which may be imposed for po- 
litical subdivisions.‘ In the income-tax field 
the rate is limited in 3 States“ One State“ 
prohibits income taxes entirely, Thirty 
States’ levy a general income tax. 


Status of applications by the States to Con- 
gress to call a convention to consider pro- 
posed amendment 


There are two ways of amending the Fed- 
eral Constitution provided by article V. One 
is by Congress adopting, by a two-thirds vote 
of both houses, a resolution proposing an 
amendment, and the ratification of the 
amendment by three-fourths of the States. 
This is the only method hitherto used. 

By the other method, the action starts in 
the States. If the legislatures of two-thirds 
of the States adopt a resolution requesting 
Congress to call a convention for proposing 
amendments, Congress is required by article 
V to do so, Amendments proposed by the 
convention become effective after ratification 
by three-fourths of the States. 

Realizing the dangers involved in the con- 
fiscatory taxes on incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts, a movement was started by the Amer- 
ican Taxpayers Association in 1938 to secure 
the adoption of an amendment limiting the 
power of Congress to impose such taxes. On 


June 15, 1938 a resolution proposing a con- 


stitutional amendment limiting the power of 
Congress to tax incomes, inheritances, and 
gifts to a maximum rate of 25 percent was 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
Congress would not pass the resolution. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1939 the scene was shifted to 
the States, and the movement was directed to 
securing the passage of resolutions by State 
legislatures requesting Congress to call a 


Florida and Oklahoma. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Texas, 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. 

Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

5 Alabama, Louisiana, and North Carolina. 

Florida. 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 


Georgia, 
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convention to propose the desired amend- 
ment. 

A number of State legislatures, starting 
with Wyoming in 1939, have passed such a 
resolution in one form or another. Varying 
claims have been made as to the total num- 
ber. The maximum claimed by anyone is 
28, which is within 4 of the required 32, 
and includes several States that have since 
sought to rescind their earlier action of 
approval. 

We shall not attempt to discuss here the 
Judicial or political questions involved, such, 
for example, as the questions: (1) Whether 
& State which has once passed the resolution 
can later rescind; (2) whether the action 
of the States has been within a possibly re- 
quired time limit; and (3) whether the 
agenda of the convention if finally called 
can be limited to the one subject contained 
in the resolution subject contained in the 
resolutions passed by the State legislatures. 

It is obvious that in the present financial 
and political state of our country it would 
be unwise, except as a last resort, for Con- 
gress to be forced to call a convention. 
Grave questions would be presented. How 
is the convention to be formed? By what 
quorum would it be called? By what rules 
should it decide? What would be the force 
of its acts? What amendments would it 
consider? Would it rewrite the Constitu- 
tion as was done in 1787? All these ques- 
tions except the last were asked by James 
Madison. They have never been answered. 
They could now be avoided by the submis- 
sion of the amendment before Congress 
faces the problem of calling a convention. 
It is to be hoped that this will be done. 

Congress, of course, is not the sole body 
interested in this matter. The States have 
at least an equal interest, and should be 
given an opportunity to vote on the pro- 
posal, the importance of which to the coun- 
try cannot be overemphasized. 

Conclusion 

This report proposes a plan by which the 
American Bar Association can be organized 
in support of the proposed amendment, be- 
fore both Congress and the States. 

We face grave times. With the national 
debt in excess of $260,000,000,000, with in- 
flation growing more serious daily, with 
2,500,000 persons on the Federal civilian 
payroll and the number growing daily by 
1,500, with appropriations and deficits grow- 
ing greater annually, with the cheapening 
of our money, savings, investments, insur- 
ance, and fixed income, with a lessening of 
incentive on the part of our people, with 
the destruction of the necessary risk cap- 
ital to maintain our free enterprise system, 
with the use of the taxing power as a puni- 
tive instrument, and the creation of classes 
arrayed one against another—all these im- 
pose a duty on the American lawyer to 
buckle on his shield and undertake to save 
his country in its e path 9 a 
welfare state. — 

There is only one alternative to a Meet 
system. That is a coercive system, whether 
it be.socialism or communism, 

The voluntary system of freedom of en- 


-terprise is irreconcilable with the coercive 


system of state socialism. 

The power to tax has become the power 
to enslave. 

The history of liberty is the history of the 
limitation of the power of government. . 

The people of this country wish to pre- 
serve their free-enterprise system, but they 
appear powerless to do so. 


*Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
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The plight of England, where socialism 
has been in the making for 70 years, should 
warn us of the future that awaits us, unless 
our present march toward socialism is halted. 

Such a limitation on the power of Congress 
as is now proposed would change our direc- 
tion in this country toward a land of liberty 
and freedom. i 

In the very able report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Communist Tactics, Strategy, and 
Objectives, there is set out the 10 prelimi- 
nary steps from the Communist Manifesto 
of Marx and Engels, which are to be taken 
before the proletariat takes over. Two of 
these steps are as follows: 

1. A heavy progressive or graduated income 


tax. 

2. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

We already have the heavy progressive in- 
come tax and are well on our way toward 
total confiscation of inheritances. 

Another Marxian principle is, “From each 
according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.” 

We, as members of the American bar, 
accept the challenge now offered us, 


ROBERT B. DRESSER, 

Tuomas B. GAY. 

ROBERT T. MCCRACKEN. 
FEBRUARY 1952. 


Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article ap- 
pearing in American Engineer, in the 
May 1952 issue of that magazine, rela- 
tive to the use of atomic power, written 
by me, may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is USEFUL Aromic POWER ONLY A 

`; YEAR AWAY? 

(By Hon. GEorce W. MaLone, P. E., United 
: States Senator from Nevada) 
(Nore—The author, a member of the 

United States Senate Committee on Public 

Works, formerly chairman of the Nevada 

Board of Engineering Registration, and the 

only registered engineer in the Senate, gives 

an interesting preview of some of the things 
which may be in store for us when atomic 
energy is available for peacetime use.) 

It is altogether conceivable that in the 
reasonably near future atomic energy may 
make obsolete all engineers dealing with 
power. 

Having been an irrigation and power engi- 
neer for more than 30 years myself, I am con- 
vinced that the obvious advantages of ob- 
taining power from atomic reactors will make 
inevitable the rapid development of the atom 
as a source of electric power. These advan- 
tages include a compact power plant which 
will enable a fuel occupying perhaps the 
space of a good-sized drygoods box to drive 
a submarine under water for as long as 
6 months and enable it to travel almost 
twice as fast as any known submarine. 

On the larger scale, atomic energy can 
enable industry to save literally billions of 


dollars annually in transportation and stor- 
age costs, terminal facilities, and the like. 

This is not to suggest that all present 
power engineers are headed for the scrap 
heap permanently. It's just that we old- 
timers (and the youngsters, too) are about 
to be taught some new tricks by the atom 
if we are to survive in this highly competi- 
tive engineering field. 

This is not a new situation facing the 
power engineer, nor is it a situation confined 
to power engineers. It's just another ex- 
ample of the fact that an engineer's educa- 
tion is never over. As electricity revolu- 
tionized power engineering little more than 
a half century ago, so the atom promises 
to do it again. Engineering, in its essence, 
is subject to constant change. Woe be to 
the engineer who cannot or will not adapt 
himself to this fact. the impossi- 
bility of the situation of an aircraft engi- 
neer who tries to operate with the methods 
of 10 or even 5 years ago. Life, and particu- 
larly engineering, moves on, 

Without divulging any secrets, let us ex- 
plore some of the implications of atomic 
energy for peacetime as it affects engineers. 
Recent developments announced by the 
Atomic Energy Commission within the last 
month are of considerable interest in this 


regard. 2 

Two basic facts loom very large in connec- 

tion with the develoment of atom-powered 
reactors. The first is that enormous amounts 
of power can come from very small amounts 
of fissionable material. There is the same 
amount of power in 1 pound of fissionable 
material that there is in 2,500,000 pounds of 
coal, 
The second important fact in connection 
with atomic-produced electricity is that it is 
expensive. Far too much so to be produced 
commercially at our present state of knowl- 
edge. There are many factors, however, 
which we shall examine, which indicate that 
this problem can be solved in time. 

The main reason we are devoting billions 
of dollars to the development of atomic 
energy is, of course, the uncertain military 
situation posed by the threat to world peace 
of Communist Russia. It promises to be one 
of the ironies of life that the development 
of atomic energy for peace may come as an 
unexpected bonus from our preparation for 
war. The vast amounts of money essential 
for the enormous research and development 
necessary to harness the atom for power for 
peacetime would probably not have been 
authorized were not the threat of war hang- 
ing over us. i 

Mr. Gordon Dean, chairman of the AEC, 
recently noted that this is the case. He said: 
“The bulk of the money that has gone for 
atomic energy in this country has been ap- 
propriated for military reasons, but in work- 
ing toward our military objectives we have 
managed to score a number of substantial 
peacetime gains.” 

Continuing, Mr. Dean says: “Our main im- 
Mediate practical goal, is not to build a 
reactor that will produce power to light a 
city—it is to build a reactor that will pro- 
duce power to propel a submarine. 

“We are working on this submarine re- 
actor first because there is an urgent need 
for an atomic-powered submarine. Reac- 
tors will run for very long periods of time 
without the need for refueling. They will 
also operate without oxygen. For subma- 
rines, therefore, where the need is for long 
range and the ability to remain submerged 
for very long intervals, atomic-power plants 
are a natural. 

“And s0, among reactors designed for a 
practical purpose, we are going after the 
submarine reactor first. But in doing so, 
we are at least building a reactor that will 
produce useful power, and the dividend in 
knowledge that we gain will have a direct 
and immediate application to our effort to 
produce commercial civilian power. As a 
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matter of fact, it is probably very fortunate, 
from the peacetime point of view, that the 
Navy wants an atomic-powered submarine, 
for this gives us the incentive of working on 
a reactor for a real, practical purpose at a 
time when otherwise we would probably have 
to stick to research and developmental ma- 
chines.” 

As is generally known, there are an enor- 
mous number of possible reactor designs— 
so many that it is financially impossible to 
support them all. The gadgets are just too 
blamed expensive. A small tal re- 
actor, for example, costs from one to five mil- 
lion dollars. A major reactor carries at least 
a $25,000,000 price tag, and a big reactor 
comes at upward of fifty millions. 

The atomic energy program of the United 
States is now concentrating on the develop- 
ment of four kinds of reactors: the experi- 
mental breeder reactor, the materials testing 
reactor, the intermediate power-breeder re- 
actor, and the submarine thermal reactor. 
All four promise to fit into military needs, 
but the promise of eventual civilian power 
was, I understand, the main reason for back- 
ing the power breeder. 

Another break for the citizen and taxpayer 
lies in the fact that the stockpile of fission- 
able material built up for atom bombs or 
mobile reactors, if not used, may someday, 
in a more sane world than the one we now 
have, be ultimately available for conversion 
into civilian atomic energy. Quoting Mr. 
Dean again: “The fissionable material we are 
now accumulating is valuable to us as fuel. 
It will always be valuable to us as fuel. And, 
if it is never used in tt can always 
be taken out of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s stockpile of weapons and put to work 
for the benefit of mankind. As long as it is 
held for this purpose, it exists as a tremen- 
dous potential dividend on the great invest- 
ment we are now making in national se- 
curity.” 

Thus, we see, it is entirely possible that 
many of the two main stumbling blocks to 
the development of peacetime atomic energy 
for power—the tremendous cost of researc’ 
and development, and the stupendous cost of 
stockpiling a supply of fissionable fuel, may 
both someday be overcome as an incident to 
our military preparedness. If mankind can 
avoid blowing itself to bits, the atom may 
one day be a boon in a peaceful world. 

If current reactors turn out successfully 
(as indications are that they will), and if 
costs can be further reduced, the natural de- 
mands for reactors will increase indefinitely, 

We have ample evidence of this on every 
hand. The first useful electric power in his- 
tory has already been produced at an atomic 
testing station in Idaho. Britain has made 
use of a system for taking heat produced in 
an atomic furnace and using it for heating a 
building. 

Perhaps most encouraging is the fact that 
eight major American companies are now 
seriously invesigating the possibility of ob- 
taining power from atomic energy. This in- 
dicates that industry now believes that the 
atomic-energy progranr has advanced to the 
point where such investigations are con- 
sidered worth while. 

Several obvious impediments stand in the 
way. The first, the necessity for military 
security, is imposed upon Us by world condi- 
tions and I don't see how we can do anything 
about that. The unfortunate byproduct of 
this is, of course, the restriction of the flow 
of information and the lack of ability to put 
our best scientific and engineering minds 
freely at work to solve the many technical 
problems involved. 

A second obvious bottleneck is the neces- 
sity for excessive shielding necessary to pro- 
tect operating personnel and the surrounding 
area from injury from the radioactive rays 
of an atomic reactor. At present, 7 foot 
thick concrete walls serve this purpose. This 
is obviously a nuisance and offsets to a con- 
siderable degree one big advantage of using 
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atomic power—the ability to pack a lot of 
punch into a small area. 

Intense study is being given to this prob- 
lem, I am informed, and prospects for ship- 
ping it are bright. 

Probably the worst bottleneck in obtaining 
electric power from the atom is that of fuel— 
fissionable materials. At present, there are 
only three fissionable materials known: 
uranium-235, uranium-233, and plutonium- 
239. 

All of this comes from uranium ore. Un- 
fortunately, uranium ore is scarce. Even 
more unfortunately, only seven-tenths of 
1 percent of the uranium ore that is avail- 
able is now of any use as fissionable mate- 
rial. This is because the most common kind 
of uranium—uranium-238—is not fission- 
able. 

Thus, you can appreciate the fuel prob- 
lem. Only 1 part in 140 of a rare metal is 
our only source. 

Fortunately, there seems to be a prospect 
of bettering the situation. Research on the 
“breeder” reactor promises, at least theo- 
retically, to create more fissionable material 
than it consumes, thus increasing our sup- 
ply of fuel. 

Roughly here is the way it would work: 
When the fission process is going on in a 
reactor, a few extra neutrons come out of 
each fission. On the average three neutrons 
came from the disintegration of each fission- 
able atom, One of these three neutrons 
goes to keep the chain reaction going, to 
cause another fuel atom to fission. An- 
other is required to convert one uranium- 
238 atom into a fissionable form of atom 
which, in this case, would be plutonium. 

One neutron is left over. This neutron 
could be used to produce one more fission- 
able atom from another atom of U-238. If 
this were done after each fission process, the 
atom lost originally would be replaced and 
one additional fissionable atom would be 
created. In other words, as the reaction 
proceeds, more fissionable material would 
be produced than consumed. 

When and if a successful breeder reactor 
is developed and a more abundant fuel sup- 
ply is assured, atomic technology should de- 
velop by leaps and bounds. A more abund- 
ant fuel could lower prices enormously. 

The matter of prices brings us down to 
the final obstacle—high cost. As has been 
pointed out, reactor costs are high at pres- 
ent, and nuclear electric power is uneco- 
nomical. However, a start into the civilian 
power field may be possible by use of by- 
product electric power with military re- 
quirements for fissionable material carry- 
ing most of the cost of the development and 
construction of reactors. 

We have to have the military atomic ma- 
terial anyway—if a civilian atomic electricity 
can be developed from it as an inexpensive 
byproduct, we will have received an unex- 
pected bonus on the war research. Take a 
specific example of how this might work: 

Fissionable material producing reactors re- 
lease enormous amounts of heat, which can 
be converted into civilian electric power. A 
reactor for the dual purpose will cost more 
than a reactor for turning out fissionable ma- 
terials only, but not too much more. It 
appears that operating costs will not be 
much larger. 

Long-range trends seem to favor nuclear 
central station power. In a new technology, 
costs are constantly going down. Meanwhile, 
the cost of power from competitive sources 
of power is going up. Oil is becoming in- 
creasingly scarce and the cost of coal is con- 
tinually going up. We will reach the stage 
where some civilian nuclear power can be 
produced. First, as a by-product, and later 
as the primary product. 

With further reference to the commercial 
feasibility of atomic energy—feasibility is a 
relative term—if you mean atomic power to 
compete with Hoover Dam power delivered at 


the switchboard for 2 mills per kilowatt in 
my State of Nevada, then it is a long time 
away—but if you are discussing power to 
raise the water 2,500 feet in a wet mine at 
Eureka, Nev., where there is an estimated 
$100,000,000 worth of zinc-lead ore, with 
the power generated by diesel engines, trans- 
porting fuel 500 miles with power costing 3 
or 4 cents per kilowatt-hour, then you are in 
business now. 

Universities and colleges throughout the 
country have, generally speaking, remained 
self-satisfied, fat, and contented, and the 
world moved away from them through the 
advent of a completely new technical field. 

It is a revolutionary step and the men who 
are at the top do not know where it will 
lead—much research and experiments must 
continually go on—the colleges must get in 
step and furnish the new trained manpower; 
they can only do that through sending their 
professors to school and improving their 
basic nuclear physics and chemistry courses, 
and including enough nuclear technology to 
prepare the graduate to enter the field under 
proper direction. 

The field will include new and improved 
methods of beneficiating uranium ores (our 
University of Nevada has been chosen for a 
research project in this connection)—the 
field of radiation and the effect on animal 
and human life, water, and soils—biology and 
medicine—power and metallurgy. 

To me it seems only a matter of 1 to 2 
years’ time before the practical use of atomic 
energy is at hand. 


Molecules on the Delaware 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, on this 
very important occasion, when Congress 
is about to take a recess, as it will do in 
a very few hours, it occurs to me that 
during the vacation period the Members 
of the Senate might like to reflect a little 
on the assets and the outstanding fea- 
tures of the State of Delaware. 

A little pamphlet entitled “Molecules 
on the Delaware” has been printed, and 
I should like to have it published in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. I have been 
informed by the Public Printer that the 
cost of printing the pamphlet in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD will be $252, and 
that the pamphlet will require about 
three pages of the RECORD. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
pamphlet be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the pam- 
phlet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

MOLECULES ON THE DELAWARE 

If a Martian astronomer should sweep the 
skies with a powerful telescope for evidences 
of industrialization on other planets and 
were to bring the earth within his range, he 
would find a sort of industrial milky way 
along a little stream more or less in line with 
the earth’s poles. Reference to the Inter- 
planetary Atlas would reveal that the river 
is what the Earthians call the Delaware. 
Upon sharpening the focus, he would find an 
amazing profusion of industrialization on the 
Delaware—many kinds and sizes and shapes 
of industries along the river. He might nat- 
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urally wonder what the little Delaware has 
that really big rivers like the Amazon, Missis- 
sippi, or the Nile do not have. 

The industrial Delaware River is the stretch 
of water from New Castle, Del., to Trenton, 
N. J. Here mills and factories crowd both 
banks, and the few choice sites remaining 
are being snapped up rapidly. It is just as 
difficult to take the industries along the 
Delaware apart as it is to take the river itself 
apart; but that is precisely what we shall 
have to do. This is about the lower indus- 
trial Delaware—the section of which Wil- 
mington is the hub. Not far below the city 
the river sides become too marshy for mill 
sites. 

Wilmington is bursting at the seams with 
industrial activity. If you want proof, con- 
sult any of many published business 
records. Look at the bank clearings, building 
permits, customs receipts, factory output, of- 
fice payrolls, postal receipts, retail sales, or 
any other index. They are all on the up and 
up—sharply up. If you are allergic to charts 
and tables, take a trip to Wilmington and see 
for yourself. Depending upon where you 
start from, you can go by automobile, bus, or 
bicycle; you can go by train or airplane; or 
you can go by boat if you like. Once there 
you will see trackless trolleys moving with 
silent speed, automobiles overflowing the 
parking lots, and a steady stream of cars 
crossing the new bridge over the Delaware, 
tankers and freighters gliding upstream and 
down, planes taking flight from or alighting 
at the airports. People are busy every- 
where—postal clerks sorting mail, bank tell- 
ers counting out the money, secretaries tran- 
scribing their notes, businessmen astir in 
conference rooms, telephone booths, and ho- 
tel lobbies—but nobody too busy to greet, 
and meet, and treat the visitor. 

Wilmington is right on the crossroads. 
Virtually astride the Mason and Dixon’s line, 
the city is on the crossroads between the 
North and South, which gives the metropolis 
a nice blend between the industrial bustle of 
the South and the more complacent North. 
Astride two mill streams—the Christiana and 
the Brandywine—the city is on the cross- 
roads of agriculture and industry. Astride 
three trunk-line railroads, Wilmington is on 
the crossroads between political Washington 
and commercial New York. Along the Dela- 
ware, the city is on the maritime highway 
between industrial Philadelphia and the 
wide, wide world. Best of all, in the middle 
of the twentieth century, Wilmington is in 
midstream between a proud past and a full 
future. 

WILMINGTON TODAY 


Wilmington is only 30 minutes south of 
Philadelphia by rail. More than a way sta- 
tion on one of the heaviest traveled rail- 
roads, the city is 2 hours from New York— 
ever busy with business—and an hour and 
three-quarters from Washington—ever busy 
with politics. On the National Geographic 
Society’s map of Maryland, Delaware, and the 
District of Columbia, Wilmington is in bigger 
and blacker type than Dover. Driving 
through Dover, the political capital of the 
State of Delaware, takes less time than 
through Wilmington, the industrial capital. 
Dover is more or less in the middle of the 
State, and Wilmington is up in the north- 
eastern corner where the profusion of place 
names, railroads, highways, and other carto- 
graphic markings almost obscure the Dela- 
ware River itself. The river is precisely the 
reason for all the profusion. 

Unlike southern Delaware, which is part of 
Delmarva’s great broilerland, the northern 
part of the State is part of industrial Dela- 
ware. At no other point are the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tracks and the Delaware River 
closer to each other than at Wilmington— 
not even up near Trenton where the railroad 
crosses the river. From Wilmington, the 
Pennsy trains go south by west to Baltimore 
and Washington; and the shad go south by 
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east past the Maurice River oyster headquar- 
ters to wherever shad go. First was the river, 
then the city, then the railroads, then more 
city; now the city is overflowing. 


Size and silhouette 


Wilmington is a little city, a nice little city. 
You will not find it in the census tabulation 
that tells about the country's most populated 
areas. No, Wilmington is too little for the 
big league of metropolitan Goliaths; in fact, 
if you look through the World Almanac’s 1950 
list of the country’s leading cities, arranged 
in order of size, you will have to go way down 
to No. 93 before you strike Wilmington. 
What's more, if you check with the 1940 
line-up, you may be surprised to learn that 
Wilmington slipped a couple of notches dur- 
ing the past decade, because it held seventy- 
fourth position in 1940. Its population de- 
clined from 112,000 to 110,000; but don’t 
start feeling sorry for Wilmington until you 
read the rest of the story. 

Spread out over 16 square miles, the peo- 
ple are not too crowded but they could use 
a little more elbow room. One-way streets 
are the inevitable telltale that the city ante- 
dates the age of automobiles and, like most 
other cities, it has its traffic problems. 
Philadelphia's municipal stadium could ac- 
commodate the entire population of Wil- 
mington, if Philadelphia could stage some- 
thing that would attract all of the people of 
the neighboring city. 

Rodney Square in Wilmington is the busi- 
ness, not the geographical center, of the city. 
Around the square, graced by an equestrian 
statue of Caesar Rodney, who rode from 
Dover to Philadelphia to cast the deciding 
vote for the Declaration of Independence, are 
Wilmington’s temples of business, justice, 
culture, communications, and religion. The 
tallest temple is the du Pont Building, 
which houses company offices and the du 
Pont Hotel, and immediately behind it is 
the equally imposing Nemours Building. 
Foot traffic through the revolving doors of 
these buildings is much greater than 
through the majestic doorway of the City- 
County Building housing the State courts. 
On other sides of Rodney Square are the 
public library, well stocked with books, his- 
torical documents, and able librarians; and 
the customshouse, Federal courts, and post- 
office building, whose American flag does not 
reveal whether the stately structure was 
erected by a Democratic or Republican Con- 
gress. Also looking into the square is the 
white facade of the Continental American 
Life Insurance Co.—as sturdy looking as the 
investments in its portfolio no doubt—and 
a church of the best colonial architecture. 
Periodically, traffic lights around the square 
sensibly stop all vehicular traffic so that pe- 
destrians may jaywalk, as they will, with 
safety. Traffic policemen are almost scarcer 
than cigar-store Indians. 

The Brandywine wanders down out of the 
north from Chester County, Pa., and the 
Christiana River meanders in from the west, 
and after the two streams join hands they 
scarcely have a mile to go before the waters 
empty into the Delaware. Across the watery 
forks of this short-trunked capital Y lies 
the city of Wilmington. It is bounded on 
the east by the Pennsy“ and the Delaware, 
and hemmed in on most other points of the 
compass by country clubs. On a map show- 
ing the city limits, blocked solid with black 
ink, the geometrical figure looks somewhat 
like a slightly skewed regal crown. 

The stranger coming to town by railroad, 
after heeding the trainmen's warning to 
watch his step, lifts his eyes to see a Junk 
yard. That and some lower King Street fish 
markets are about the only things to mar 
the sight and smell of Wilmington. The 
city, for the most part, is clean and com- 
fortable, commercial and cultural, and, as 
we shall see in a moment, very chemical. 
Out beyond the country clubs are the open 
spaces and charming countryside of New 


Castle County. The population spills over 
into equally, if not more, charming and roll- 
ing countryside of Chester County, Pa., to 
which some middle-class and better-off Wil- 
mingtonians retreat about 5 o’clock when 
they go home. Now you see why the de- 
clining population of Wilmington is no in- 
dex of adversity. 


Greater Wilmington 


Such industry as Wilmington has—and 
the term “industry” is used to designate 
manufacturing enterprise—is mostly along 
the water front. Some of it, however, is on 
the other side of the river in New Jersey. 
There is a tremendous amount of industry all 
around Wilmington—in fact, much more 
than in Wilmington itself. All of New Castle 
County, Del., and cross-river Salem County, 
N. J., is the area that the Census Bureau and 
the Delaware Chamber of Commerce call the 
Wilmington metropolitan area. The Smyrna 
River is the southern boundary of New Castle 
County and, as you see on the map, Salem 
County is that jagged and irregular piece of 
land bounded on the north by Oldmans 
Creek, on the south by Stow Creek, on the 
east by the Maurice River, and on the west, 
of course, by the Delaware River. Cross- 
river communication was long limited to the 
services of the New Castle-Pennsvllle ferry, 
but commercial intercourse was very much 
improved late in 1951 when the Delaware 
Memorial Bridge was opened to traffic. So 
great is the growth of traffic across the bridge 
that within Jess than a year it already ap- 
pears that the consultants and engineers 
made a mistake In building only a four-lane 
structure. The $43,000,000 auto duct was 
supposed to pay itself off within 30 years, but 
it now appears that it may pay off within 


12 years. 
Wilmington workers 

Over a quarter of a million people live in 
the Wilmington metropolitan area. If these 
people are like other Americans—and there 
is no reason to suppose otherwise—almost 
200,000 of them are 14 years of age or over, 
and about 90,000 of them are in the labor 
force, which means that they are able and 
willing to work and are at work. 

The next question is, What do they do? 
Some work for the railroads—like the con- 
ductor with whom we struck up a conversa- 
tion as his Washington-bound train emerged 
from the Hudson tube. Some work for the 
Delaware Power & Light Co.; others work in 
the stores, hotels, banks, or on the farms. 
But the largest group of working people is 
employed in the industries—the manufac- 
turing industries of the area. How many 
workers in a community are mill workers 
differs considerably from one place to an- 
other, In Atlanta, Ga., for example, which 
is a great trade center, only 17 out of every 
100 working people in that metropolitan area 
have jobs in manuf industries, 
whereas 56 out of every 100 workers are mill 
workers in the big rubber area of Akron, 
Ohio. In the Wilmington industrial area 
the number is about midway between—37 
out of every 100 in this réspect. Wilming- 
ton ts more or less average. In most other 
respects the city ls anything but average. 

The area offers considerable variety of in- 
dustrial employment. According to a cham- 
ber of commerce tabulation for 1950, the 
city had, in addition to small and middle- 
sized plants, 11 big industrial concerns each 
of which er.ployed in excess of 500 workers. 
Three of these were chemical companies, two 
were in the leather business, and one each 
in textiles, closures (bottle tops, etc.), rub- 
ber, automobiles, fiber products, and paper- 
making machinery. Diversified, you say, 
with an apparent preponderance of chemi- 
cals. So it is. 

Outside of and all around Wilmington are 
still more industries. Just a short distance 
up the river is Edge Moor, where du Pont 
has a pigments plant and where the Delaware 
Power & Light Co. cooks coal into kilowatts. 
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Still farther up the river and almost at the 
Pennsylvania border is Claymont, where 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. has a plant 
which makes what they call general chemi- 
cals. There also is a steel mill of the Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co. which was bought re- 
cently from a Delaware family of steel 
makers. 

Below Wilmington, on the river, is New 
Castle where there is a rayon plant, a cen- 
tral research laboratory and plant of the 
Atlas Powder Co., and a manganese steel di- 
vision of the American Brake Shoe Co., a 
plant making vulcanized fiber and other 
concerns; west of Wilmington and slightly 
south is the beautiful residential and col- 
legiate city of Newark—the home of the 
University of Delaware. Heretofore, the 
Continental Diamond Fiber Co. was that 
city’s principal industry, but now the city 
has a new Chrysler Corp. plant, just begin- 
ning to make tanks for the Army. It is not 
too difficult to imagine what the addition of 
Army tanks is going to do to the contem- 
plative and cultural atmosphere of Newark. 
It will change the character of loans by bank- 
ers, the city fathers will have to install addi- 
tional red and green lights to control traffic, 
and thcy will have to build more schools; 
the real-estate men will have to charge 
higher prices for properties; the university 
may have to raise salaries to prevent the 
professors from taking jobs at the tank 
arsenal; the railroad will have to schedule 
more stops for trains that used to snort and 
thunder right through the town. Income is 
going to rise and so are bank deposits, water 
consumption, parking-meter receipts, news- 
pape circulation, and, no doubt, taxes. In- 
deed, the day may not be far off when the 
town will have a ticker ticking off the latest 
New York Stock Exchange quotations. Old 
residents won't like it; newcomers will. 

Also southwest of Wilmington is Newport, 
where most of the industrial employment is 
offered by a General Motors assembly plant 
and a du Pont plant making pigments and 
titanium metal. Another plant of the latter 
company that makes nylon is in Seaford, 
Del.—down in Sussex County. This is not 
in the Wilmington industrial area, as above 
defined; but Delaware, after all, is a small 
State, so that in a sense it is difficult for 
anything in Delaware to be beyond the Wil- 
mington industrial orbit. 

Directly across the river and in the after- 
noon shadows of the Delaware Memorial 
Bridge is du Pont’s Deepwater Point plant 
that makes dyes and hundreds of organic 
chemicals. This is the company's largest 
plant. Just a short distance upriver on the 
same side is Carney’s Point, the site of a 
plant that makes various grades of nitro- 
cellulose which in turn is used in making 
sporting powder, lacquers, and coated fabrics. 
Snythetic detergents are also produced in 
this plant. Still farther upriver and 
slightly out of bounds is Gibbstown, where 
du Pont operates the world's largest dyna- 
mite plant. This is on the Chester, Pa. 
parallel and it seems strange that Chester 
should have overlooked the opportunity of 
including this in the greater Chester area. 
Thanks to able and diligent powder-mill 
management, Gibbstown has exhibited re- 
markable durability for years, despite the 
occasional habit of dynamite to do its work 
before it gets to the job. The other leading 
industries in Salem County are in the city of 
Salem, which informs the explorer as he 
enters that it was established in 1675 (no 
misprint—that was two and three-quarter 
centuries ago). Salem citizens today derive 
their livelihood chiefly from two large glass 
manufacturing concerns and a cannery 
operated by a concern known almost better 
by its trade-mark “57 Varieties” than the 
name of the company itself. Thus far, 
Salem has neglected to erect a momument 
to commemorate its brave citizen who, in 
1820, defied convention by eating tomatoes 
theretofore thought to be poisonous, 
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Molecules on the Delaware 


A tour of the Wilmington industrial area 
may give the impression that Wilmington is 
a chemical city because of the preponderance 
of chemical plants along this part of the 
river; in fact, the Delaware Chamber of Com- 
merce calls the city the “chemical capital of 
the world.” That of course, takes in a lot 
of territory, but the statement is almost if 
not literally true, despite the forgivable pro- 
pensity for chambers of commerce to claim 
too much. In case it has escaped your ob- 
servation, however, please note that Wil- 
mington makes practically no chemicals, yet 
there are probably more chemicals per square 
mile in Wilmington than anywhere else in 
the world. They work in the large experi- 

ment station of the Hercules Powder Co. and 

in the still larger laboratories of du Pont's 
experimental station. Here, Atlas Powder 

Co. also has its general offices and some 

plants. 

People in Wilmington and the surrounding 
area live and move and have their being in 
molecules. As a matter of fact, so do all 
other people; but what distinguishes Wil- 
mingtonians is that they are aware of it, 
whereas most other people are not. Those 
of us educated in the pre-Hiroshima age have 
difficulty in shaking off the idea that a 
molecule is the “smallest portion of an ele- 
ment or compound that retains chemical 
identity with the substance in mass,” as de- 
fined in Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. 
That sounds like a definition right out of 
the preatomic age and therefore erroneous 
in the light of later knowledge about fission- 
able materials. Although a molecule is 
frightfully small and the atom still smaller, 
it is now generally recognized that the atom 
is not the smallest building block of matter 
but, on the contrary, is a complex and elabo- 
rate structure made up of ever so much 
smaller building blocks called electrons, pro- 
tons, and other “trons,” all of which is far 
too technical for the general reader and gen- 
eral writer. Nevertheless, a great big mole- 
cule is so small that it can easily be lost 
in a vest pocket or a desk drawer and none 
but the technically trained chemist would 
ever miss it. It is a polymer or building 
block out of which all kinds of things are 
made which we ordinary mortals like to 
have and pay good money for. 

Wilmington laboratories are the headquar- 
ters for molecular pioneering, where things 
in prossaic forms like water or air are taken 
apart and put together into poetic forms like 
nylon and cellophane. To anyone but a 
chemist it is difficult to comprehend just 
what a chemical is. In the realm of stuff, 
the word chemical conveys about as much or 
as little information as the word music in 
the realm of sound. There are many kinds 
of music, like classical and jazz, sacred and 
secular, vocal and instrumental, chamber 
music, nocturnes, fugues, and so forth. The 
varieties of chemicals are equally if not in- 
finitely more varied and obscure. 

Census enumerators solve the difficulties 
of classification, or think they do, by pigeon- 
holing all chemicals in great categories like 
organic, inorganic, drugs and medicines, soap 
and related products, paints and allied prod- 
ucts, gum and wood chemicals, fertilizers, 
vegetable and animal oils, and a final catch- 
all classification called “miscellaneous chem- 
ical products” into which they throw such 
apparently unclassifiable products as print- 
ing ink, glue, and salt, and a final subdivision 
or catch-all of catch-alls called “chemical 
products, n.e.c., which, as a footnote says, 
means—not elsewhere classified. All things 
chemical produced in the United States in 
1947, according to the official census reports, 
had a “value added by manufacture” of 
$5,365,000,000. That is another way of saying 

that that huge amount of money represented 
the difference between the dollar’s worth of 
chemical products sold and the cost of the 
raw materials out of which all those chemi- 


cals were made. Manufacturers, even the 
chemical manufacturers, do not really make 
anything; they just transform materials al- 
ready made, and the term “value added” 
measures the accretion in value that takes 
place in the process. 

If you want to know the value added by 
manufacture of chemical companies in the 
Wilmington area you will look in vain in 
the census reports. The reason they do not 
tell you is because they do not want to dis- 
close the business of any one company, and 
in the Wilmington area the du Pont Co. con- 
tributes a very large proportion of the total 
chemical manufacturing. Neither do we 
want to disclose their business, but, of course, 
it is as unreal and impolite to talk about 
Wilmington and ignore du Pont as it is to 
talk about the American Revolution and 
ignore George Washington. 


du Pont molecules 


Chemical companies are all more or less 
alike in only one sense—they make chem- 
icals. Probably the most distinguishing fea- 
ture of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co, is 
its product proliferation. In few, very few, 
major lines of chemical products is du Pont 
the largest producer (except for specific 
items like nylon—dreamed up and engi- 
neered by the company itself); but few, if 
any, other chemical companies make such a 
bewildering variety of chemicals. In quite a 
number of major lines the company ranks 
second or third, so that the company is easily 
the decathlon chemical champion. 

Instead of visiting the company’s 71 plants 
to find out what they make, it is easier (but 
almost as confusing) to leaf through the 
company’s 260-page green-covered book en- 
titled “du Pont Products Index.” In the first 
section, the company's 1,200 products and 
product lines are arranged by departments 
that is, classified by operating units or sub- 
divisions producing the products. There are 
10 major departments, 

The first, alphabetically, is the electro- 
chemicals department. It embraces seven 
subdivisions including such components as 
ceramic products, chlorine products, etc. 
Curiously, they are not all electrochemicals. 
This department is so named because orig- 
inally its products were derived chiefly from 
salt broken down by an electrochemical proc- 
ess into its components sodium and chlorine. 
Subsequently, other products were added. 
many of which are not made by an electro- 
chemical process. 

The explosives department has six subdi- 
visions or product lines. The fabrics and 
finishes department makes 20 pages full of 
products, including lacquers that enabled 
automobile manufacturers to shorten the 
body-finishing process from weeks to hours. 

The lists of products by the film depart- 
ment and the pigments department occupy 
only two pages each, but that does not mean 
that they are insignificant. Nor is the rayon 
department the least important just because 
its list of products is confined to one page 
only. 

Output of the organic chemicals and photo 
products departments is more or less indi- 
cated by the names of the departments; not 
so, however, in the case of the polychemicals 
department nor the Grasselli chemicals de- 
partment. The former lists items for ex- 
ceedingly diversified uses, such as ammonia— 
a fertilizer ingredient—synthetic waxes for 
shoe polish, and toothbrushes. The Gras- 
selli division puts out products with some 
of the most forbidding names like dichloro- 
diphenyltrichloroethane, commonly called 
DDT. Designed to annihilate unwelcome 
insect life, it comes in 150-pound drums. 

The company’s seemingly endless variety 
of products simply defies classification, 
About all that can be said is that some are 
basic chemicals, like sulfuric acid, sold 
to producers who use the material in other 
manufacturing industries like petroleum re- 
fining. Another great group of chemicals 
is semifinished products—these that are not 
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exactly finished but frequently serve in either 
capacity. Then there is a vast array of 
finished products specifically designed for 
ultimate consumption. This category em- 
braces such diversities as Orlon acrylic fibers 
made into women's sweaters, Nu Green fer- 
tilizer compound to spray on the foliage of 
plants in the garden, and preservative solu- 
tions used by undertakers. 

A company like du Pont competes with 
many of its best customers because many 
of the best markets for chemicals are other 
chemical companies. No other industry is 
like or so much like the chemical industry 
in that the producers take in a lot of each 
others wash, 

While the du Ponts are makers and mer- 
chants extraordinary of molecules, they are 
not the only ones, for Hercules and Atlas 
also operate on the lower Delaware. Nor 
is Wilmington 100 percent chemical, because 
the city is also the morocco and kid leather 
capital of the country, and it is also the 
country’s largest center of vulcanized-fiber 
manufacturing, and it also claims the world’s 
largest plant making braided rubber hose. 
Furthermore, the city has yet another dis- 
tinction: it is the home of Jusey & Jones, 
a famous manufacturer of papermaking ma- 
chinery. If you never saw a Fourdrinier 
papermaking machine, which is about a city 
block long, you have missed something. 
Wilmington is primarily a chemical city. 


WILMINGTON YESTERDAY 


Wilmington has not always been a chemi- 
cal city. Its oldest industry is leather tan- 
ning, and this year J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 
which has been in that business ever since 
its founding in 1702, celebrated its two hun- 
dred and fiftieth birthday anniversary. Al- 
though the city has never been without its 
tanners, tanning has apparently never been 
its principal industry. 


When Wilmington was in flour 


For years, flour milling was the city’s major 
industrial activity. Just when the first flour 
mill was established on the Brandywine, 
and by whom, would probably interest only 
the industrial antiquarian, but by 1762 there 
was already a notable concentration of mill 
industries. The Brandywine afforded an 
ideal location for a number of reasons. 
Numerous water-power sites provided power 
for grist grinding, the Brandywine reached 
up into a fertile granary, the Delaware af- 
forded not exactly the only but certainly the 
best means of transportation to a market— 
upstream to Philadelphia and downstream 
to coastwise and foreign markets. At that 
time there was no United States, but there 
were Thirteen Colonies whose total popula- 
tion was slightly over 1,500,000, and the 
major metropolis was Philadelphia. By the 
time George Washington took office as the 
country's first President, quite a number of 
grist mills were grinding grain along the 
Brandywine; and before he finished his sec- 
ond term, Brandywine millers were grinding 
400,000 bushels of wheat annually, and flour 
exports were in the neighborhood of half a 
million dollars’ worth a year. From the 
mouth of the Brandywine, 40 miles upstream, 
there were 130 improved mill sites, some oc- 
cupied by fiour mills, and others by saw mills, 
paper mills, powder mills, and tobacco fac- 
tories. 

During Washington's term of office, Ark- 
wright spinning machinery was installed in 
what is now the Wilmington industrial area, 
but the venture did not succeed. During 
Jeflerson's term of office and on his invita- 
tion, a French immigrant by the name of 
Eleuthére Irénée duPont started manufac- 
turing black powder on the Brandywine. 
That venture did succeed. 

During the first half of the nineteenth 
century, other industries were established in 
Wilmington. Among them were cloth weav- 
ing and iron manufacturing. The iron man- 
ufacturers of Wilmington cleared 20-percent 
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profit in 1832 when there was no income tax. 
Other industries that came into the area 
during the period were shipbuilding and the 
manufacture of papermaking machinery. 
Both ships and papermaking machines are 
still manufactured, though the former is 
spasmodic in Wilmington, as it is elsewhere 
throughout the country. 

Flour milling continued to be the lead- 
ing industry for many years. According to 
a table of manufacturing in New Castle 
County from a page out of the 1860 census 
of manufacturing, the county produced over 
$5,500,0C0 worth of manufactured products, 
of which flour and meal were valued at $1,- 
500,000—the largest single item. Second, 
according to value, were cotton gocds, 
slightly in excess of $900,000, and third was 
gunpowder valued at an even $600,000— 
which looks like an estimate. From the 
standpoint of employment, cotton goods 
ranked first—1,100 of the 3,900 hands em- 
ployed worked in the cotton mills. Ship 
and boat builders were the second largest 
employers of labor, and carriagemakers 
ranked third. At that time, Wilmington 
also had the largest car-wheel factory in the 
United States, and the country was on the 
eve of the great railroad expansion. At the 
turn of the century, the city was a carriage- 
and buggy-making center but subsequently 
carriages went down a dead-end street. 

Since 1860, the major change in the Wil- 
mington industrial scene has been the pro- 
gressive decline of flour milling and the 
emergence of chemicals that grew indirectly 
out of black powder. Sawyers disappeared 
from the Wilmington scene as soon as they 
had sawed up most of the local timber; they 
went north and west and south in pursuit 
of virgin stands of timber. Tanners, still 
holding on to this day, are nevertheless lan- 
guishing, largely because tanners, unless they 
import hides, follow the abattoirs, as they 
must, and meat packing has moved to 
Chicago. 

The powderers prospered. One reason for 
their early prosperity was the discovery of 
anthracite in northeastern Pennsylvania. 
Blasting hard coal out of the bowels of the 
earth required a lot of powder, and for al- 
most three-quarters of a century, while an- 
thracite mining prospered, Wilmington pow- 
dermakers flourished. Dynamite was also 
indispensable to and found ever-widening 
markets in road building and canal build- 
ing and excavating for skyscrapers and rail- 
road building. 

Anthracite production hit its peak in 1917 
but has been declining ever since. However, 
by that time the powdermakers had already 
begun to branch out into other lines. which 
opened up a labyrinth of markets for mole- 
cules. Black powder led to dynamite and 
to nitrocellulose (for smokeless powder), and 
the cellulose needed for nitrocellulose led 
to rayon and cellophane and dyes and pig- 
ments and insecticides and X-ray films and 
plastics and hundreds of other chemicals 
through the whole alphabet ranging from 
accelerator activators to zinc sulfide. 

The Lower Delaware goes auto-catalytic 

It is precisely this peculiarity of the chem- 
ical industry that explains its rapid growth. 
It is auto-catalytic. In their efforts to im- 
prove a product or to create a new one or to 
turn some useless or low-valued byproduct 
into a more useful material, chemists are 
forever opening up new markets with new 
products, That is what auto-catalytic means, 
Most of the big chemical companies’ reve- 
nues today are derived from products that 
were virtually unknown 25 years ago, and 
probably most of the revenues in 1975 will 
be derived from products scarcely known 
today. One reason it is so difficult to define 
the chemical industry is because it is really 
no industry at all—it is what Ponce de Leon 
Was looking for, a perpetual “Fountain of 
Youth.” The mistake he made was looking 


for it in Florida—it was discovered on the 
Delaware. 
WILMINGTON TOMORROW 

Having portrayed Wilmington as it is and 
as it was, let us contemplate what it will be. 
For this section there are no references, no 
authorities, no citations, and no certainty; 
but there are trends, prospects, and possi- 
bilities, 

The best prospects for the Wilmington in- 
dustrial area lie in its molecule business. At 
the present time, practically all industries 
have their “hands wanted” shingle hanging 
on the front door, but there have been times, 
and no doubt there will be again, when the 
shingle is taken inside. A unique feature 
about the chemical industry is that, come 
good times or bad, it always has hanging on 
the front door a shingle with the inscription 
“brains wanted.” An auto-catalytic indus- 
try never really runs into a depression; it 
just keeps on “auto-catalyzing” through war 
and peace, through prosperity and depres- 
sion, through Republican and through Dem- 
ocratic administrations. “Bubble-gum” 
comes and goes and so do “poodle-cuts” and 
tile bathrooms, glossy kitchen cabinets and 
over-bumpered automobiles, but chemists 
just keep on catalyzing. 

For those who put any faith in extending 
curves out of the well-known past into the 
unknown future, we offer the accompanying 
chart which shows the Federal Reserve 
Board’s line of industrial production, repre- 
senting a picture of the physical output of 
goods over the past quarter century and 
another line showing the physical output of 
chemicals, the latter being just one of the 
many constituents of the former. It is ap- 
parent how chemicals have outgrown the 
pack. If there is any good reason for ex- 
pecting a departure from this relationship, 
we have not heard of it, nor by hard thinking 
can we come up with any good suspicion. 

Entering the second half of the twentieth 
century, what better location could there be 
for industry than the Wilmington area? Lo- 
cated on the country’s heaviest axis of popu- 
lation, the city has access to a big market. 
It is on the Delaware River, which offers ad- 
vantages already mentioned, and not the 
least of these is the fact that a chemical 
plant requires a tremendous amount of wa- 
ter. For all the powder and other things that 
are made at the Gibbstown plant each year, 
22,000,000 tons of water are pumped out of 
the Delaware River and after the water has 
helped to make the dynamite, it goes back 
into the river. Wilmington is also well lo- 
cated because Wilmingtonians, who like to 
vacation at the shore, do not have to go far to 
the famous seashore resorts on the Delaware 
or New Jersey coast, and those who prefer the 
mountains are not far from Pennsylvania’s 
Poconos, and there is still lots of room in the 
back country of Delaware for brand-new 
country estates for all kinds of purses, Fur- 
thermore, there is plenty of room for more in- 
dustry in south Jersey. 

Ever since Wilmington was on the Dela- 
ware, more particularly ever since Wilming- 
ton has been served by three trunk-line rail- 
roads, the B. & O., the Pennsylvania and 
the Reading—it has had good transportation 
facilities and they are getting better all the 
time. The new bridge, already mentioned, 
connected with the New Jersey turnpike, 
gives high-speed access to New York and 
New England. Another big bridge now 
abuilding across the Chesapeake Bay gives 
access tc Baltimore, Washington, and points 
south, so that Wilmington will soon be in a 
position to take in everything from Boston 
to Atlanta as Wilmington suburbs. Trans- 
portation across the Delaware River is to be 
augmented by a long-planned Cape May to 
Lewes ferry service. 

Wilmington is vibrant with expansion. In 
the 6 years following the end of World War 
II. the city has spent over a half billion 
dollars on new plants, commercial buildings, 
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hospitals, schools, churches, and private 
homes. The city is expanding its airport 
facilities and is also engaged in building a 
sewage disposal plant, thereby doing its bit 
toward cleaning up the Delaware. A number 
of leading concerns in the Wilmington area 
are expanding their plant capacity, and 
among them are du Pont, Hercules Powder, 
Atias Powder, Allied Chemical & Dye, Clay- 
mont Steel, Ethyl Corp., Continental Dia- 
mond Fiber, National Vulcanized Fiber, 
Pyrites Co., and the Delaware Power & Light 
Co. Furthermore, other companies are com- 
ing into the area and among them are Coty— 
makers of feminine beautifiers; Chrysler— 
now making tanks, later automobiles; Straw- 
bridge & Clothier—Philadelphia merchants, 
in addition to Wanamaker's and Sears, Roe- 
buck, who already have branch stores there. 
The chamber of commerce has in its active 
file 400 industrial prospects which are seek- 
ing refuge from higher-taxing neighboring 
States. In a private interview, one leading 
citizen reported that Delaware is clean polit- 
ically and has good courts. 

Depending upon the point of view, all this 
sounds good for Wilmington; but there are 
Wilmingtonians who do not interpret all this 
as good news. Some dislike to see the city 
and the area become too industrialized. 
Growing industrialization brings with it 
traffic congestion, noise, bustle and hubbub. 
It may lead to the need for enlargement of 
water supply, sanitary facilities, fire protec- 
tion, schools, churches, hospitals, country 
clubs, and other innumerables in the aggre- 
gate labeled, perhaps too hastily, “civilized 
progress.” At least it is possible for progress 
to progress at a painful pace. Wilmington 
seems to be prepared for it, but some of its 
leading citizens think there are already 
enough plants in the area and prefer to see 
more concerns select the city as their home 
Office or company headquarters. 

A substantial, a very substantial, propor- 
tion of the multitude working in the big 
central city office buildings are technical peo- 
ple—chemists, chemical engineers, electrical 
engineers, etc—technologists of every de- 
scription. While chatting with an executive 
of one of the chemical companies, the visit 
was interrupted by a telephone call. It was 
a Delmarva poultryman who had several car- 
loads of turkey feathers—byproduct of his 
business—and he wanted to know could the 
company use turkey feathers with mutual 
profit to prospective buyer and hopeful seller. 
The answer was no; but someday the mole- 
cule wizards may turn turkey feathers into 
fine fabrics. They have done stranger things 
than that. 


A Kind of Leader America Needs Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARMAR D. DENNY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ser- 
mon by Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, 
oi Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 

A.: 
Tue KIND or A LEADER AMERICA NEEDS TODAY 
(By Clarence Edward Macartney) 

“Remember me, O my God, for good” (Ne- 
hemiah 13: 31). 

“Remember me, O my God, for good.” That 
is the conclusion to one of the most re- 
markable pieces of autobiography ever writ- 
ten. The prayer of Nehemiah was answered. 
Today he is remembered “for good,” for the 
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integrity and heroism of his character, for 
his faith in God, for the good which he did 
to Jerusalem, to the people of God, to God’s 
cause; and the good which he does today to 
all men who fear God and love righteous- 
ness. 

Most of the great men of the Bible belong 
to certain well-known groups: The patri- 
archs, such as Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and 
Joseph; the prophets, Moses, Samuel, Elijah, 
and Isaiah; and the priests, like Aaron and 
Eleazer; the great kings, like David, Solomon, 
Josiah and Hezekiah; and warrior leaders, 
like Joshua. Nehemiah belongs to none of 
these groups. He is not a patriarch, not a 
prophet, not a priest, not a king, not a sol- 
dier. He stands in a class by himself. One 
might call him the greatest layman of the 
Bible. As a civil governor he shows the im- 
mense influence that strong and godly men 
can exert upon their nation and their times. 

Nehemiah was one of the captives in exile, 
not now in the kingdom of Babylon, but 
in its successor, the kingdom of Persia. 
Like Daniel, he had risen to a high post at 
the court of the long-handed despot of the 
world, Artaxerxes, the son of that Xerxes 
who is familiar to us in Greek history as the 
one who threw a bridge across the Hellspont, 
stormed the pass at Thermopylae, but was 
defeated in the battle at Salamis. He was 
cup bearer to the king, an office of great 
importance and dignity in an Oriental king- 
dom. As the name implies, the cup bearer 
had to be a man of high moral character 
and integrity. He was also a chamberlain 
of the court. 

Josephus adds some interesting informa- 
tion to that which Nehemiah himself gives. 
He tells us that one evening Nehemiah was 
taking the air at the eventide on the walls 
of the palace at Shushan, looking down on 
the murmuring waters of the River Ulai, 
when he suddenly heard men speaking in 
the Hebrew tongue. If you have been a 
traveler in some remote, far-off land, where 
only one language is spoken, and that lan- 
guage one which you did not understand, 
and then suddenly heard men speaking your 
own tongue, their words fell like sweet music 
upon your ear. Nehemiah stopped and en- 
tered into conversation with these Hebrews. 
After the first greeting, he asked them about 
the state of Jerusalem and the colony which 
had gone up with Ezra 13 years before. The 
answer he received filled hi- with sorrow, for 
he learned that the walls of the city were 
broken down, its gates burned with fire, and 
that the Jews at Jerusalem were in a des- 
perate plight, much worse even than their 
compatriots who were in exile. 

These tidings about the condition of Jeru- 
salem brought poignant grief to Nehemiah, 
for he loved his nation and the city of 
David. In the prayer that he made to God, 
he confessed the sins of the people, how they 
had broken the commandments of God. But 
he also spoke to God the words which God 
had spoken to Israel through Moses in his 
farewell address. “If ye transgress, I will 
scatter you abroad among the nations; but 
if ye turn unto me and keep my command- 
ments and do them, though there were of 
you cast out unto the uttermost part of the 
heaven, yet will I gather them from hence 
and will bring them unto the place that I 
have chosen to set my name there.” On 
the ground of this promise, Nehemiah asked 
God to restore and redeem His people. 

It was not safe, even for one in so high 
a position as that of Nehemiah, to intro- 
duce matters of state to the king, Artaxerxes; 
and for several months, apparently, Nehe- 
miah bided his time. But the king noted 
that when Nehemiah waited upon him, he 
was sorrowful and sad. One day he said to 
him, “Why is thy countenance sad, seeing 
thou art not sick? This is nothing else but 
sorrow of heart.” This gave Nehemiah his 
opportunity. He told Artaxerxes why he 
was said at heart, and when the king asked 


him what he could do for him under these 
circumstances, he asked the king to let him 
return to Jerusalem, and with letters of 
requisition upon the governors on the other 
side of the Euphrates for necessary supplies 
in the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem. 
The compassionate king readily gave his 
consent, and with an escort of cavalry Nehe- 
miah made the 1,500-mile journey down to 
Jerusalem. 

He was there 3 days before he told any- 
one what he had in mind. At the end of 
the third day, he arose in the night, and, 
mounting his beast and taking a few men 
with him, made a circuit of the walls, in 
order that he might learn the worst about 
the defenses of the city. The next day he 
assembled the leaders of the people and said 
to them, “Come and let us build up the wall 
of Jerusalem that we be no more a re- 
proach.” This appeal stirred the courage 
and the patriotism of the people and they 
answered, “Let us rise and build.” 

As soon as the work of rebuilding and re- 
storation was commenced, Nehemiah began 
to encounter opposition from the tribes liv- 
ing in the territory around Jerusalem. This 
triumvirate of envy and opposition consist- 
ed of Sanballat, the Samaritan; Tobiah, the 
Ammonite; and Gesham, or Gashmu, the 
Arabian. Whoever attempts to rebuild the 
walls of a state or nation and drive out en- 
trenched evil will always meet with opposi- 
tion. The first weapon which the enemies 
of Nehemiah used was ridicule and mockery, 
Gathering about the place on the wall where 
the Jews were at work they said, “What 
do these feeble Jews? Will they make an 
end in a day? Will they revive the stones 
out of the heaps of the rubbish which are 
burned? What kind of a wall is this? If 
even a fox prowling by night would step on 
it, the wall would collapse.” But Nehemiah 
and his men went on with their work. 80 
we built the wall,” was the music with which 
they did their labor. 

Then this triumvirate of opposition 
planned to stop the operations of Nehemiah 
by force of arms. But Nehemiah answered 
by arming all his workmen. While half of 
the men toiled on the walls with the hammer 
and the trowel, the other half held the spear, 
the shield, and the bow. 

Seeing that the Jews were prepared to 
resist force with force, the enemies of Nehe- 
miah had no taste for conflict or attack. In- 
stead of that they changed their tactics and 
tried to entice Nehemiah to come without 
the walls and enter into a conference with 
them. “Come now,” they said, “and let us 
reason together.” But Nehemiah answered, 
“I am doing a great work and I cannot come 
down.” 

Next his enemies hurled at Nehemiah the 
very dangerous weapon of slander. One of 
them came into the city holding in his hand 
an open letter, the inference being that 
others had read the letter and were well 
acquainted with its contents. “It is re- 
ported,” it said, “among the heathen, and 
Gashmu saith it, that thou and the 
Jews think to rebel, for which cause thou 
bulldest the wall, that thou mayest be their 
king.” This was a most dangerous charge. 
The very breath of it had often been sufficient 
to cost a Persian governor his head. But 
Nehemiah did not permit this slander to turn 
him aside from his great undertaking. 

The next and last attempt of Nehemiah’s 
enemies was to frighten him into the temple. 
A renegade prophet came to him and told 
him that on that very night there would be 
an attempt to assassinate him, and urged 
him to take sanctuary in the temple, know- 
ing full well that if Nehemiah left the walls 
and went into the temple the work would 
stop. But to this proposition Nehemiah 
made his noble answer, “I will not go in. 
Should such a man as I flee?” 

Thus the work went on; and in the in- 
credibly short time of 52 days the work was 
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finished; and all the gates, too—the sheep 
gate, the dung gate, the fish gate, the foun- 
tain gate, and the dragon gate, were set up. 
“So we finished the wall.” 

But Nehemiah knew that Jerusalem must 
have other walls than those of stone. We 
have seen recently great and imposing build- 
ings rise here in the midst of Pittsburgh, 
two not far from this church; the others 
at the point where the rivers meet. Beauti- 
ful and stately buildings they are, indeed. 
But our city needs more than these noble 
buildings, it meeds moral and spiritual 
building. Nehemiah knew that was true of 
Jerusalem. He, therefore, called out of re- 
tirement his great predecessor and contem- 
porary, Ezra the Scribe. When all the peo- 
ple were assembled together, Ezra mounted 
the pulpit. This is the first mention of the 
pulpit in history. Standing in the pulpit, 
he read to the people the law of God, the 
law of Moses; and as he read it the Levites 
explained the meaning to the people. After 
several days of this reading and exhortation 
the people confessed their sins; and, like the 
Covenanters of Scotland, signed a solemn 
league and covenant of their allegiance unto 
God 


This done, the wall and its gate were con- 
secrated and dedicated. The people were 
formed into two divisions, one led by Ezra 
and the other by Nehemiah. Marching along 
the top of the wall from different directions, 
they met near the temple area. There they 
gave thanks to God and rejoiced with great 
joy. Such, in brief, is the story of this great 
layman and civil governor, Nehemiah. The 
ruling traits of his character were compas- 
sion and sympathy for his people, indomit- 
able courage, incorruptible integrity and 
honesty, and faith in God. Today America 
needs, perhaps more than at any other time 
in its history, a leader of the stature of 
Nehemiah. 


I. AMERICA NEEDS TODAY A MAN WHO CARES 


Nehemiah was a man who cared. He was 
secure in his high post with its rich emoul- 
ments in the world empire of Persia. When 
he heard the tidings about the lamentable 
plight of Jerusalem, he might have said to 
himself, “This is too bad, but what can I 
do about it? My future, my destiny, is 
here in Persia.” But Nehemiah was not 
that kind of a patriot, not that kind of 
a Jew. Instead of that, he was the kind 
who would say, “If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cun- 
ning. Let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth, if I remember not thee above 
my chief joy.” 

We need today men who care about the 
state of our Nation. We are imperiled not 
only from the many evils and evil doers in 
our midst, but from indifference and com- 
placency on the part of the people. There 
are too many who do not care and are 
unconcerned about the moral condition of 
our country as long as we have prosperity, 
and as long as good wages are paid, and 
good dividends come in. But if none cares, 
the Nation will go down. That we are in 
a serious plight morally, was recently dem- 
onstrated by the fact that six of the lead- 
ing candidates for the Presidency of our 
country forgot for a little their rival am- 
bitions and political prejudices and united 
in a statement, saying that the greatest 
need of America today is a revival of moral 
character. 

Here are some of the conditions in our 
land which call for grief and prayer on the 
part of those who love their Nation and 
their fellowman, a grief and prayer like 
that of Nehemiah when he first heard of, 
and then saw for himself, the terrible plight 


-f Jerusalem. 


The hideous revelations of the congres- 
sional committee of a year ago show a vast 
underground network of syndicated crime. 
Our two greatest cities, New York and Chi- 
cago, stood at the top in this notorious 
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distinction. In both of these cities vice 
and crime had a secret and illicit associa- 
tion with public office. 

The age level of juvenile crime in our 
land sinks lower and lower. Our own city of 
Pittsburgh is a sad example and illustration 
in that respect. The records of the office of 
the superintendent of police show that in a 
recent year, of those under 15 years up to 
the age of 20, who were arrested by the police, 
by far the largest number were youth under 
the age of 15 years. Five hundred and eight- 
een under the age of 15 were arrested, and 
188 15 years of age were arrested. Of this 
total of 706 arrests of youth under 20, most 
of them were under 15 years of age. 

Alcoholism, which we might term Ameri- 
ca's enemy No. 1, continues to ravage our 
population and fill our prisons and peni- 
tentiaries. In a recent year in Pittsburgh the 
total number of arrests by the police were 37,- 
375. Of these 18,585, almost half, were for 
drunkenness. In addition to this, a great 
number of other crimes for which men were 
arrested were committed by those under the 
influence of liquor, such as more than the 
6,000 arrests for disorderly conduct. The re- 
peal of prohibition many foolishly thought 
was going to solve our liquor problem. No 
student of that problem entertained such an 
idea. The representative of one of the largest 
distilleries in America, dealing with the sub- 
ject of the increase in the cost of liquor, 
gave some startling figures as to the vast 
extent of the illicit manufacture of whisky. 
The bootlegger did not disappear when the 
eighteenth amendment was repealed. Even 
business today, particularly in the line of 
industrial manufacturing, alarmed at the 
lost labor hours through drinking, has com- 
menced a scientific study of the problem. 
And yet, on the radio, on the television, and 
on the signboards along our highways a Gov- 
ernment which is supposed to have the wel- 
fare of its citizens at heart, still permits this 
evil business to display liquor as a friend of 
man and woman. 

Our land is flooded today with sex maga- 
zines, the influence of which is destructive 
of moral character. A major crime is com- 
mitted in America every 20 seconds, a mur- 
der every 40 minutes. In Korea, in 2 years 
of fierce warfare, with hundreds of thou- 
sands armed with the deadliest weapons of 
destruction, and whose business is to kill and 
destroy, some 18,000 of our young men have 
been killed in battle. But in the same 2 
years, in America 45,000 of our citizens have 
been murdered. 

Worst of all is the revelation that high 
office has not infrequently been occupied for 
the sake of personal profit and spoils. One 
of the chief tax collectors, one who called 
upon honest citizens to pay promptly their 
income tax, when himself questioned about 
his own evasion of tax payment, refused to 
answer the questions, because, he said, they 
might incriminate him. Why should any 
honest citizen be afraid to answer such ques- 
tions? America went off the gold standard 
in 1933. Now it appears that it has gone 
off the gold standard of morality, as well as 
the gold standard of money. 

Those who signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence 176 years ago said that in the 
support of that Declaration they pledged 
their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor, 
When we hear of dishonesty in Govern- 
ment and in business, I wonder what those 
builders of our Nation would think of our 
conception today of sacred honor? We talk 
constantly of new things today—New Deals, 
new theology, and new standards. But what 
we need most of all is some of those old 
things which have been tried and tested 
through the ages—the old virtue of thrift, 
of honesty, of honor in office, of faith in 
God. 

Ir. AMERICA NEEDS A MAN OF COURAGE 

When his enemies tried to intimidate 
Nehemiah and frighten him by the malicious 
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slander that he was planning to revolt 
against Artaxerxes, the King of Persia, and 
set up for himself, Nehemiah scorned the 
accusation and denounced it for what it 
was—a wicked lie. Again, when his enemies 
sent an emissary, a renegade prohpet, to tell 
him that his life was in immediate danger, 
and that he ought to come down from the 
wall and take refuge in the Temple, Nehe- 
miah gave his grand answer, “Should such 
a man as I fiee?” We need today men who 
have the courage to stand—what they will 
have to stand if they are going to stand with 
God and right—ridicule, threats, and slander. 
We need men who fear God, and not man. 


III. AMERICA NEEDS HONEST AND INCORRUPTIBLE 
MEN IN OFFICE 


Graft and dishonesty in public office are 
nothing new. Even leaders of the people in 
Jerusalem, and when the heroic leadership 
of Nehemiah was lifting the city and the 
nation out of its misery and shame, were 
guilty of dishonesty and bribery and extor- 
tion. They were selling their brothers into 
slavery for debts, and were making the poor 
eat bread mildewed with their tears. Com- 
menting on that Nehemiah in this great au- 
tobiography said, “This did not I because I 
feared the Lord.” To put himself above such 
suspicion, Nehemiah took no salary. He re- 
fused to use the office of governor for per- 
sonal profit, because of his fear of God and 
his love of the nation. We need a revival to- 
day of that idea which was publicized in our 
Nation by Grover Cleveland, the President 
who splendidly overcame the transgression of 
his youth, and proved to be one of our 
strongest executives. What he said, and 
what he practiced too, was this: “Public 
office is a public trust.” What would our 
country be like today, if all men in places 
of public responsibility and high office were 
ruled by the fear of God? 


IV. AMERICA NEEDS A MAN OF FAITH AND PRAYER 


We need today not only men who have the 
moral character of Nehemiah, his courage, his 
integrity, his sympathy for his fellowmen, 
but also men who have his faith in God, 
Our greatest need as a Nation today is a 
great, God-fearing moral leader, for “except 
the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waiteth but in vain.” 

On the courthouse of Cuyahoga County 
at Cleveland, Ohio, are inscribed these 
words: “Obedience to law is liberty.” Re- 
cently one of the judges pointed out that 
there is a significant omission in the inscrip- 
tion. It comes from Richard Hooker, the 
16th century author and stylist, and what 
Hooker wrote was this, “Obedience to divine 
law is liberty.” 

God makes a Bible out of history. It is a 
Bible that he who runs may read; and that 
Bible declares that the nation which forgets 
God shall be cast into hell. When we have 
a revival of obedience to divine law, then 
the ramparts which we watch shall be safe. 


Article on the Steel Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanin.ous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an article 
entitled “Steel Output Drops to 12½ 
Percent in Strike—Total Loss in Postwar 
Years Above 34,500,000 Tons,” published 
in Steel Facts, June 1952. s 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follcws: 


STEEL OUTPUT Drops TO 1214 PERCENT IN 
STRIKE—TOTAL Loss IN POSTWAR YEARS 
ABOVE 34,500,000 Tons 


Nearly 5,500,000 tons of steel were lost in 
late April, early May, and the first 2 weeks in 
June this year, bringing the total loss in 
major strikes to more than 34,500,000 tons 
of ingots and steel for castings since the war's 
end, according to American Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Production fell to 12½ percent of capacity 
in the week starting June 9. Steelworkers 
went on strike after the Supreme Court 
voided President Truman’s seizure of the steel 
industry. £ 

The 34,500,000 tons, in terms of finished 
steel, would provide steel for more than 15,- 
000,000 passenger automobiles, almost as 
many as were made in the.3 years 1949-51. 
The total is equal to the 1951 shipments of 
finished steel directly to the auto industry; 
railroads; shipbuilding; aircraft; ordnance; 
machinery; industrial equipment and tools. 

The 34,500,000,000 tons is the total lost 
from only large-scale walk-outs. It does not 
include the losses during numerous wild- 
cat strikes and other disputes, many of 
which were short-lived. Some of these in- 
terruptions caused the loss of more than 
700,000 tons of steel in 1951 and 350,000 to 
400,000 tons during 1950. 

The largest annual loss from major strikes 
occurred in 1946. The total that year was 
nearly 13,500,000 tons, resulting from a 
i-month steel strike and two coal miners’ 
strikes. 

The next largest loss was 9,200,000 tons 
in a general steel strike in 1949. 

Other losses included: 1,761,000 tons duz- 
ing a strike of coal miners in 1945; over 
1,500,000 tons in a mine strike in 1947; 
nearly 1,950,000 tons in two controversies 
with coal miners in 1948, and over 1,000,- 
8 tons during a strike of coal miners in 

50. 

In each case the estimated loss is ar- 
rived at by assuming that if there had been 
no strike, steel production would have been 
approximately the same as it was preceding 
the strike. 

Steel output was higher than ever before 
in the first 3 months of this year, at nearly 
27,200,000 tons of ingots and steel for 
castings. The March output was a record, 
over 9,400,000 tons. However, in April 
production fell to 7,991,000 tons and in May 
it was 8,261,000 tons. The output of the 
first 5 months this year was 43,449,600 tons, 
about 192,000 tons under the same part of 
last year in view of the interruptions dur- 
ing April and May 1952. 

The production during March was at an an- 
nual rate of nearly 110,500,000 tons. If that 
amount of steel were to be made in a year 
it would be 5,000,000 tons higher than the 
actual output of 1951 and 1,500,000 tons 
higher than the annual capacity at the start 
of this year. 


Address by Hon. George W. Malone, of 
Nevada, Before Nevada State Republi- 
can Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an address de- 
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livered by me before the Nevada State 
Republican Convention, in Tonopah, 
Nev., on May 9, 1952, may be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You are the directors of the Republican 
Party for the State of Nevada. We have the 
Governor—the junior United States Sena- 
tor—and the State controller. The major 
responsibility for the conduct of the affairs 
of our State—and of the welfare of our 
people. 

GOING CONCERN—COUNTY AND STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


I congratulate you upon your energy and 
enterprise in setting up the county organi- 
zations—they are now looked upon as going 
concerns, 

You are here to set up an effective going 
concern State organization—I know that 
you will do it—and that you will follow 
through—and that there will be a united 
Republican Party throughout the campaign, 

I congratulate the women upon their part 
in organizing the 17 effective county organi- 
zations—they have actually become an in- 
tegral part of the party machinery. 

The 1952 campaign transcends party 
lines—the American people are this year de- 
ciding upon a principle of government, 

; A REPORT 

I am here to report to you a program for 
the development of our State—together with 
recommendations for a domestic and foreign 
policy—based upon my 5½ years service in 
the United States Senate. 

STATE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The State development program is one that 
I have worked on for many years as an engi- 
neer in private practice—and as State engi- 
neer from 1927 to 1935. It is not political 
and should be endorsed by both politial par- 
ties—and followed through for the benefit 
of the people of our State. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES 


The domestic and foreign policies are con- 
troversial and do include fundamental 
political principles. 

My recommendations are for your consid- 
eration, You will remember that on Novem- 
ber 15, 1949, your State Executive Committee 
passed a resolution urging that the flexible 
import fee principle be substituted for the 
so-called Reciprocal Trade Act—and called 
for the defeat of the International Trade 
Organization which was then proposed by the 
State Department. 

I carried your resolution into the national 
organization. We were able to defeat the 
International Trade Organization—and the 
foreign trade plank—the principle of the de- 
velopment of foreign trade on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition was adopted 
in the statement of policies by the National 
Republican Committee for the 1950 cam- 
paign, which was generally considered a suc- 
cessful Republican year. 

ELEVEN WESTERN STATE REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE 

Some of your membership played an im- 
portant part in the adoption of the first two 
domestic policies by the 11 Western States 
Republican Conference at Seattle on October 
15, 1951: 

1. The foreign trade policy on the basis of 
fair and reasonable competition. 

2, A return to the convertible gold coin 
standard in place of the managed currency 
system. 

It is my opinion that the Chicago conven- 
tion will accept the foreign trade and the 
convertible gold coin standard provisions for 
the 1952 platform—and if this convention 
should decide to adopt the domestic and for- 
eign policy recommendations then it is en- 
tirely possible that these suggestions may be 
included in the program. 


THE STATE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Storage reservoirs for irrigation—flood 
control and power are fast materializing un- 
der the plans of the Army engineers and the 
Bureau of Reclamation engineers. 

These plans originate in the Senate Public 
Works Committee for the Army engineers 
and in the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs for thé Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 

I am a member of both of these powerful 
committees. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AND TITANIUM 


The discovery and realization of the full 
implacation of the practical use of atomic 
energy and of titanium metal in civilian 
peacetime uses as well as in war is just be- 
ginning to be felt. 

It so happens that our State, with its low- 
cost power and raw materials can take the 
lead in these important fields; many me- 
tallic and nonmetallic minerals that up to 
now have been considered valueless suddenly 
loom important and valuable. 


PROGRAM FOR CONSIDERATION: STATE, DOMESTIC, 
FOREIGN 


State 


Flood control, irrigation, power, and soil 
conservation: 

1, Truckee River: (a) Prosser Creek Dam, 
power development; (b) drainage; (c) chan- 
nel improvement; (d) fish ladders, proper 
fish protection, 

3. Walker River: (a) Upstream storage, 
power development; (b) drainage; (e) chan- 
nel improvement; (d) fish conservation. 

3. Walker River: (a) Upstream storage, 
power development; (b) drainage; (c) chan- 
nel improvement; (d) fish conservation. 

4. Humboldt River, authorized and ready 
for negotiation and construction: 

(a) Upstream storage, flood control, irri- 
gation: (1) South Fork, (2) North Fork, (3) 
Marys River. 

(b) Channel improvement. 4 

(c) Drainage, Lovelock Valley. 

(d) Fish conservation, 

5. Muddy River: 

(a) Upstream storage, flood control, au- 
thorized and ready for construction: (1) 
Mathews and Pine Flat Reservoirs. 

(b) Irrigation and domestic water devel- 
opment, lower valley. 

(c) Drainage and ditch improvement. 

6. Owyhee River: 

(a) Storage, irrigation, and flood control. 

(b) Channel improvement. 

7. Colorado River: 

(a) Irrigation, 189,400 acres: (1) project 
No. 1, 7,660 acres; (2) project No. 2, 20,600 
acres; (3) project No. 3, 61,200 acres; (4) 
project No. 4, 40,000 acres; (5) project No. 5, 
60,000 acres; (6) project No. 6, Morman Mesa. 

(b) Upstream power development: (1) 
Bridge and Marble Canyon. 

8. Central Valley project power, Shasta 
and Folsom Dams: (a) Power from Shasta 
Dam, 150,000 kilowatts; (b) power from Fol- 
som Dam, 60,000 kilowatts. 

Such power to be withdrawn under the 
“customer preference” clause of the Bureau 
of Reclamation law, by the Colorado River 
Commission of the State of Nevada and 
transferred to distributors and actual users 
in the same manner as the Hoover Dam power 
is utilized. 

Range control: 

9. District No. 6; Eureka, Lander, and Nye 
Counties: 

(a) Adjudicate the 17,250,000 acres in ac- 
cordance with “customary use,” in the same 
manner as the State engineers determines 
the right to the use of water. 

(b) No redistribution of the use of such 
range. 

(c) Transfer the use of such range in the 
same manner as the use of water may be 
transferred. 
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(d) The original adjudication and subse- 
quent decisions on transfer and general 
policies appealable to the court. 

Atomic energy: The profound effect upon 
the economy of this Nation may equal or sur- 
pass the importance of the discovery of 
electricity. 

10. Research, University of Nevada, proj- 
ects: 

(a) New and improved methods of bene- 
fication of uranium-bearing ores already 
authorized. 

(b) Mew and improved methods of explora- 
tion for uranium-bearing ores. 

(c) Effects of radiations: (1) Plant life; 
(2) soils; (3) water. 

(d) Transfer of uranium energy to heat 
commercial power. 

(e) Metallurgical research—heat resistant 
metals. 

(f) Atomic energy 
plant—mining district. 

These projects are of the utmost impor- 
tance to the Federal Government at this 
time and will be a part of the tremendous 
research program currently being undertaken 
by the Federal Government through the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

The University of Nevada through this 
program, together with its administrative 
and ra Ss ag personnel can be nationally 

ed. 

Students of the University will have the 
opportunity to graduate with the latest 
atomic energy technique well grounded in 
the necessary nuclear physics, chemistry, 
and power trends—with the tremendous op- 
portunities for advancement in this new and 
relatively unexplored field. 

g. Atomic Energy industries: (1) Manufac- 
ture, (2) development of processes, (3) ma- 
chine shops. 

h. Reactor technology, University of 
Nevada: 


commercial power 


Percent 

1, Basic science: Mathematics, nuclear 
physics, nuclear chemistry 33 

2. Basic Engineering: Thermodynam- 
% ĩ˙˙ͤ ESE 14 
3. Nuclear Technology < 12 
4. Technical Electives -------2mM 16 

5. General Culture: Social science, 
humanities, contemporary 25 
yA | CR ee A eee eres 100 


The first 2 years of the University engineer- 
ing course are practically the same for all 
branches of engineering—then the courses 
become selective up to and including any 
necessary post-graduate work. 

Nuclear energy upon a commercial basis for 
isolated mining districts is here now. 

The University of Nevada can be in the 
vanguard of this important fleld—just as it 
has been in the mining field for the past 50 
years. 

Miscellaneous: 

1. Las Vegas-Washington investigation, 
flood control: (a) Senate bill, passed Senate; 
pending in House. 

2. Ely-White Pine County Flood Control. 

3. Paradise Valley flood control and irriga- 
tion investigation, 

4. Soil Conservation Service. 

(a) Nevada projects: (1) Churchill, (2) 
Clark, (3) Douglas, (4) Elko, (5) Esmeralda, 
(6) Eureka, (7) Humboldt, (8) Lander, (9) 
Lincoln, (10) Lyon, (11) Mineral, 12 (Nye), 
(13) Ormsby, (14) Pershing, (15) Storey, 
(16) Washoe, (17) White Pine. 

Titanium: Our State of Nevada is the ti- 
tanium center of the world. The center of 
production is in Henderson. And it is now 
known that much titanium ore and titanium 
bearing sands are located within our State— 
and with new and improved methods in 
beneficiating the low grade ores tremendous 
amounts of such material will be available 
within our own State—and will create new 
and enlarged mining centers, 
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Titanium metal is tough—rust resistant— 
and twice as strong for its weight as alum- 
inum. 

It will replace the stainless steel—and 
much of the aluminum and other metals in 
airplane, tank, and transportation equip- 
ment, both in war and in peace. 

I have discussed with the Bureau of Mines 
officials the feasibility of a research project 
for the University of Nevada to determine 
new and improved methods of beneficiation 
of low grade titanium ores—together with 
their importance to the Nation—and to our 
State. 

Within a short time the Henderson tita- 
nium plant will reach a capacity of approx- 
imately 250 tons of titanium metal, and will 
steadily increase per month. Such produc- 
tion was undreamed of 2 years ago. 

The discovery of titanium metal use is 
secondary to atomic energy. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN POLICIES 


We must reestablish the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

Let us again guide our country by law and 
not by Executive order. 

RALLY PEOPLE BEHIND FREE GOVERNMENT 

You must rally the people of America be- 
hind the only real system of free government 
that the world has ever known—where no 
classes are recognized—and no special priv- 
ileges countenanced by law. 

We must again separate the domestic and 
foreign policies of this Nation as the Consti- 
tution provided. 

We must establish definite domestic and 
foreign policies that will encourage foreign 
nations to raise their own standards—and to 
deal fairly with their neighbors. We must in- 
sist upon common honesty as a condition of 
dealing with foreign nations. 

Nearly every nation in the world, whether 
it be Communist, Fascist, or Socialist, builds 
class consciousness. Our weapon, quoting 
Clarence Manion in his Key to Peace, is “the 
personal God-given integrity of each free 
man in an American classless society.” 

FOREIGN SUBSIDIES—DIVISION OF WEALTH 

Our entire foreign policy always adds up 
to subsidies to foreign nations—division of 
our wealth with them through a division of 
our markets, and assessing our taxpayers for 
cash to give them, 

DESTRUCTION OF OUR MARKET 

The wanton destruction of our markets by 
the State Department through deliberate im- 
portation of the foreign nations’ products of 
sweatshop labor is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of the workingmen and investors of 
this Nation. Foreign nations are even now 
complaining because American workingmen 
want their jobs protected. 

NATIONAL TRADE AREA 

Our natural trade future is in South Amer- 
ica and Asia—it is not in old Europe—these 
are the raw material producing countries, 
while the European nations are manufactur- 
ing and processing areas just as we are in this 
country. 

DELIBERATE INFLATION 

Deliberate inflation, through the so-called 
deficit financing policy and the resulting 
“counterfeit” money poured into the eco- 
nomic bloodstream of the Nation, while blam- 
ing the resulting pay raise and the increased 
price demands for the goods on the shelves 
for it, is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American public. 

STOLEN ONE-HALF OF SAVINGS, INSURANCE, 

WAGES 

Through such inflation, the administration 
with the connivance of a subservient Con- 
gress has stolen one-half of the savings, in- 
surance, and wages of the people in this 
Nation. 

“DOLLAR SHORTAGE” HOAX 

The “dollar shortage” hoax sold to a long- 

suffering American public is caused by the 


foreign nations fixing a higher-than-market 
price on their currency, which no one but a 
gullible Congress will pay, and in addition 
their insistence upon spending more than 
they currently earn. 

NO INTEGRITY FOR PRIVATE INVESTMENTS 

There is no integrity or protection for pri- 
vate investments in most foreign countries— 
in England, for example, neither the capital 
once invested nor the interest or dividends 
may be removed except by special permis- 
sion, 

THE COLONIAL SLAVERY SYSTEM 


The colonial slavery system is a form of 
piracy operated through the application of 
“empire preferential rates” and a manipu- 
lated currency exchange and makes it un- 
profitable if not impossible for this Nation 
to trade with such areas—the Far East, most 
of Africa, and a part of the Middle East— 
containing most of the strategic minerals 
and materials needed by this country is in- 
cluded in this outmoded system. 

I suggest the principles that in my best 
judgment will preserve our own economic 
structure, while encouraging foreign nations 
to improve their own—and that will best 
enable us to cooperate with foreign nations— 
and repel aggression from any source if it 
should come. 

3 Domestic policy 

1. Foreign trade: Promotion of world trade 
should be on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition and must be done within the 
principle long maintained that foreign prod- 
ucts of underpaid foreign labor shall not be 
admitted to the country on terms which en- 
danger the living standards of the American 
workingman or the American farmer, or 
threaten serious injury to a domestic in- 
dustry. 

2. Gold standard: We should return to a 
convertible gold coin standard and abolish 
the present-day managed currency system, 

3. States rights: All rights of regulation 
and sovereignty not specifically given to the 
Federal Government by the Constitution 
must be returned to the States in accordance 
with the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 

4. Congress independent branch of govern- 
ment: Congress must re-assert its power as 
one of the three independent branches of 
the Government set up by the Constitution 
as a check on the executive and the judicial. 
Congress must resume its constitutional au- 
thority to regulate foreign commerce, to reg- 
ulate money, and to approve treaties and 
agreements with foreign nations. 

5. Western Hemisphere independent for 
national defense: Make the Western Hem- 
isphere self-sufficient in the production of 
strategic and critical minerals and materials 
for any emergency, including South America, 
Canada, and Alaska—the lines of transpor- 
tation to such materials can then be kept 
open. 

Foreign policy 

1. Free exchange of currencies: As a con- 
dition of further cooperation, require a free 
exchange of the currencies of foreign nations 
between themselves and with the dollar—and 
stop the manipulation of the price of such 
currencies in terms of the dollar for trade 
advantage. 

2. Gift loans to foreign nations: Stop the 
gift loans to foreign nations out of the 
pockets of American taxpayers. In lieu of 
such gifts, accept reasonable amounts of for- 
eign nations’ currency at the current market 
rate of exchange for the purchase of goods 
and services in this country—and then use 
their own currency for the purchase of goods 
from such countries utilizing the market 
rate of exchange at the time of such 
purchase. 

3. Integrity of private investments: As a 
further condition, require that foreign na- 
tions protect the integrity of private in- 
vestments in their respective countries, 
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4. Equal access to foreign markets: As a 
further condition, establish equal access to 
the markets of foreign nations, providing 
that any nation may protect its own work- 
ers and investors, through tariffs or import 
fees, but that no third nation may fix such 
conditions, including quotas, money ex- 
changes, or other subterfuge, to preclude 
the United States from trading with that 
nation upon an equal basis. 

5. The Monroe Doctrine: Extend the 128- 
year-old Monroe Doctrine to include the 
areas in Asia and Europe that it is necessary 
for us to currently defend for our own se- 
curity and well-being and retain the final 
decision in the Congress of the United 
States—in the event of war. 

We should again put the best interests 
and the welfare of the American people first 
in consideration of our domestic policy. 

Any foreign policy must be based upon 
the ultimate safety and welfare of the 
United States of America. 

CONCLUSION 

Protection of our standard of living— 
guarding our integrity and our American way 
of life built up and established over a cen- 
tury of time—will lead to an enlightened 
international cooperation. 

Speaking as just one member of the 
United States Senate—I can tell you as Win- 
ston Churchill said in 1945 that he “did 
not become the King's First Minister in 
order to liquidate the British empire“ —1 
can say with equal emphasis that I did not 
become a United States Senator in order 
to destroy the economic structure of the 
United States of America. 


FOR AMERICA AS CHURCHILL IS FOR ENGLAND 


` I am for America just as Churchill is for 
England—and I am for England just as 
Churchill is for America. 

COMMON HORSE SENSE 

This Nation desperately needs a liberal 

dose of common horse sense and old-time 
religion. 

INTEGRITY AND RESPECT 


We need an administration which will 
reestablish integrity of Government and en- 
courage integrity between individuals and 
between nations, and assure respect for 
American citizens at home and abroad. 

I submit the suggestions for your con- 
sideration—and it is my firm opinion that 
your organization can lead the way to an 
unprecedented development of our State— 
and wield a strong influence in the adoption 
of common-sense policies and principles by 
the national organization. 


Civil-Rights Platform Plank, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
entitled “Civil-Rights Platform Plank, 
1952,” issued to the delegates to the 1952 
Republican National Convention by the 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 
It is a statement of the proposed plat- 
form on civil rights, for adoption by the 
Republican Party at its convention. I 
wish to say that, although I may differ 
with some of the language in the pro- 
posals, I do not differ with the objectives 
of the proposals as being sound pro- 
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posals for adoption by the Republican 
Party at its convention. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


To the delegates to the 1952 Republican Na- 
tional Convention: 


High among your responsibilities as a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention 
will be the formulation and adoption of a 
party platform on which the Presidential, 
Vice Presidential and congressional nominees 
will seek election in November. 

Of vital importance in that platform will 
be the section dealing with civil rights. 

The Leadership Conference on Civil Rights, 
comprising the 51 national religious, labor, 
civic, fraternal, and veterans organizations 
listed on the reverse side of this letter, sub- 
mits herewith its recommended civil-rights- 
platform plank. 

Both Republican and Democratic Party 
platforms have repeatedly pledged support 
of legislation to assure to every individual, 

ess of race, religion, color, or national 
origin, equality in the right to live, to work, 
to vote and to enjoy the full protection of 
the law. 

In implementation of those pledges, mem- 
bers of both parties have sponsored and sup- 
ported legislation to establish a Federal Fair 
Employment Practice Commission, to out- 
law the poll tax as a requisite to voting in 
Federal elections and to make lynching a 
Federal crime. 

Time and again such measures have been 
reported on favorably by Senate and House 
committees and passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Inevitably, however, the fili- 
buster has prevented the Senate from bring- 
ing these measures to a vote, with the result 
that no Federal civil-rights law has been en- 
acted since 1875. 

The present filibuster rule (Senate Rule 
22) requires the affirmative vote of 64 Sena- 
tors to limit debate, more than the number 
necessary to ratify a treaty or impeach the 
President of the United States. 

On February 17-18, 1952, the leadership 
conference held a meeting in Washington at- 
tended by 946 delegates from 35 States. It 
was their unanimous resolution that Senate 
Rule 22 stands as the principal roadblock 
to the enactment of urgently needed civil- 
rights legislation and that until this ob- 
stacle is removed, there can be no hope for 
congressional action against the forces of 
bigotry. 

Under these circumstances, the primary 
requisite for a meaningful civil-rights plat- 
form plank is a pledge to revise rule 22 so as 
to permit a majority of the Senators present 
and voting to bring debate to a close. Ac- 
cordingly, we are enclosing a pamphlet giv- 
ing the constitutional, legal, economic, and 
political justifications for a majority cloture 
rule, together with a proposed method for 
achieving this essential reform. 

We ask you to work and vote for the in- 
clusion of the entire civil-rights plank as 
herewith submitted in the 1952 platform of 
the Republican Party. Your early reply will 
be very much appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARNOLD ARONSON, 
Secretary. 


LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE ON CIVIL RIGHTS, 
New York, N. Y., June 21, 1952. 
CIVIL RIGHTS PLATFORM PLANK 
Our Constitution guarantees the enjoy- 
ment of full equality to Americans of every 
race, color, religion and national origin. 
In order that that guarantee may be realized 
in our country and secured for our people, 
we pledge our party to the following nine- 
point program on civil rights. 
Rule 22 and the filibuster: Rule by the 
majority must control in the democratic 


legislative process. Rule 22 of the United 
States Senate, by permitting filibusters, en- 
ables a minority of the Senate’s membership 
to dictate to the majority what laws shall 
and shall not be enacted. We pledge our 
party to take action on the opening day of 
the Eighty-third Congress in January 1953 
to obtain adoption of rules in the Senate 
that will permit a majority of Senators pres- 
ent and voting to limit and close debate so 
that the Senate may proceed to a vote on 
any pending matter after there has been 
reasonable opportunity for full debate. 

Fair employment: We pledge ourselves to 
the enactment of Federal legislation pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion or national 
origin and establishment of a Federal agency 
empowered to enforce that prohibition. 

Segregation: Segregation of Americans 
solely because of race or color is offensive 
to our democratic institutions. It places a 
wholly unwarranted stamp of inferiority on 
the segregated race, breeds prejudice, per- 
petuates discrimination and foments un- 
rest. We pledge our efforts to the prohibi- 
tion by law of segregation in interstate 
transportation and the elimination of segre- 
gation by legislative or executive action in 
all activities of the Federal Government and 
in all areas to which Federal authority ex- 
tends, including among others: The Armed 
Forces, all Federal agencies, the District of 
Columbia and the Panama Canal Zone and 
all other Territories and possessions. 

Lynching: We pledge enactment of Fed- 
eral legislation making lynching and other 
mob assaults on persons or property because 
of race, color, religion, or national origin a 
Federal crime, forbidden alike to public of- 
ficials and private citizens. 

Elections: We pledge the enactment of 
Federal legislation abolishing the poll tax 
as a prerequisite to the right to vote in elec- 
tions of Federal officials and providing pun- 
ishment for interference with the right to 
register and vote in primary or general Fed- 
eral elections, We favor also the outlawing 
of interference because of race or color with 
the right to register for or vote in primary 
or general State and local elections. 

Department of Justice: We pledge appro- 
priate congressional action expanding and 
strengthening the civil-rights section of the 
Department of Justice and elevating its 
status to that of a full division of the De- 
partment headed by an assistant attorney 
general. 

Permanent Civil Rights Commission: We 
pledge the establishment of a permanent 
United States Commission on Civil Rights 
to make a continuous appraisal of civil 
rights and to recommend action with re- 
spect to civil-rights problems. 

Statehood: We pledge immediate state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawail. 

District of Columbia: We pledge imme- 
diate action by Congress granting home rule 
to the citizens of the District of Columbia. 


Study and Review of Immigration and 
Naturalization Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» a statement 
I haye prepared on the subject of immi- 
gration, in specific regard to a joint reso- 
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lution which I introduced on June 26, in 
association with a number of other Sen- 
ators. The joint resolution calls for a 
broad-scale study and review of our im- 
migration and naturalization policies, 

I ask that there be printed in connec- 
tion with this statement a copy of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and joint resolution were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BT SENATOR LEHMAN 


The McCarran-Walter immigration bill has 
become law despite a Presidential veto and 
despite the opposition of a great many of 
us here in the Senate and of a great host 
of individuals and organizations in the Na- 
tion at large. The McCarran-Walter immi- 
gration bill, with all its harsh and inequita- 
ble provisions, is now the law of the land. 

Therefore, it seems more important than 
ever, in my judgment, that we have at the 
earliest possible time a broad and impartial 
review of our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion policies. Such a review must critically 
and impartially reexamine all the funda- 
mental assumptions of our present policies. 
It must reexamine the McCarran-Walter Act. 
It must look into the future and into the 
past and relate our immigration policies to 
our economic policies and to our foreign 
policies. 

There must be a study of the relationship 
between our immigration and naturalization 
laws and our other laws guaranteeing certain 
basic rights to the people of this country. 
The question of immigration must be re- 
lated to the question of our population, of 
the manpower needs of our expanding econ- 
omy, and the impact of immigration upon 
our labor force and upon employment in 
general. 

This study must further include consid- 
eration of the legal status of naturalized 
citizens. It must deal with the distinctions 
established by recent law between natural- 
ized and native-born citizens. 

The study must include a basic review of 
the relationship between immigration and 
national security. 

The study must dwell on the nature and 
operations of the Government machinery 
now in existence to handle immigrants and 
immigration problems. We must ascertain 
whether there is not exclusive emphasis on 
keeping aliens out and on deporting those 
élready in, and insufficient emphasis on fa- 
cilitating the admission of qualified aliens 
and assisting them to become useful inhab- 
itants and good citizens of America. 

This study must deal with the status of 
aliens resident in this country, their integra- 
tion into the national life and their adapta- 
tion to the culture and spirit of America. 
We must study not only the admission of 
aliens into the United States but the re- 
settlement of aliens in the United States. 

We must review the powers that have been 
given to consular officers and to immigra- 
tion officials, to ascertain whether these 
powers are sufficiently guarded against abuse, 
against arbitrary decision, and against bu- 
reaucratic shortsightedness. 

We must carefully reexamine our quota 
system, the so-called national origins quota 
system, with all its built-in prejudice against 
the peoples of southern and eastern Europe 
and its unwarranted preference for immi- 
grants from northern and western Europe. 

We must reexamine all the racial bias in- 
herent in our immigration laws, the bias 
against orientals and the intolerable dis- 
crimination against Negroes. 

The question of immigration is a pro- 
foundly controversial one. Many great re- 
ligious and nonreligious organizations are 
deeply concerned over the national, religious, 
and racial prejudices reflected in the Mc- 
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Carran-Walter Act. They are greatly dis- 
tressed at the reaffirmation of the iniquitous 
national origins quota system. I share this 
concern. I believe that the national origins 
system is wicked in implication and com- 
pletely outdated in operation. It reflects a 
shameful discrimination and prejudice 
which should have no place in our Federal 
laws or in our national life. 

All these factors have entered, in one way 
or another, into the formulation of our im- 
migration policies. But these factors have 
been injected not in the form of facts but in 
form of prejudices, in the form of unsup- 
ported assertions and appeals to fear and 
passion. The time has come for the Ameri- 
can people to be given the real facts, based 
on a thorough-going study of this entire 
problem. 

Such a study must obviously be an impar- 
tial one. It must be carried out by indi- 
viduals without partisan bias and without 
national or racial prejudice. The best model 
I know is that of the Hoover Commission 
with its mixed membership representing the 
general public, the executive branch, and the 
legislative branch, I feel that a study of 
immigration policy and of naturalization 
policy should be carried on, if possible, under 
similar auspices, by a commission represent- 
ing the same broad cross-sections of the 
Nation as the Hoover Commission did. 

To this end I recently introduced a joint 
resolution proposing authorization by Con- 
gress of such a study. My joint resolution 
was completely bipartisan in sponsorship. I 
was joined in presenting this resolution by 
Senator HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; Senator 
Green, of Rhode Island; Senator HENDRICK- 
SoN, of New Jersey; Senator KILGORE, of West 
Virginia; Senator Ives, of New York; Senator 
Macnuson, of Washington; Senator TOBEY, 
of New Hampshire; Senator Murray, of Mon- 
tana; Senator Benton, of Connecticut; Sen- 
ator Morse of Oregon; and Senator SMITH of 
New Jersey. i 

I am aware that the McCarran-Walter Act 
provides for a joint congressional committee 
to conduct a continuous review of our im- 
migration policies. This committee will be 
composed of representatives of the Senate 
and House Judiciary Committees. Obviously, 
it is impossible for committees which orig- 
inated the McCarran-Walter bill to sit in 
judgment on their own work. Moreover, the 
study which is actually required is much 
broader in its economic and social aspects 
than the joint congressional committee set 
up under the terms of the McCarran-Walter 
Act can possibly carry out. 

The main point of my proposal is that we 
must take immigration out of the narrow 
rut into which it has fallen. It is not an 
isolated and technical subject, to be dealt 
with solely by immigration experts whose 
training and disposition are all in the direc- 
tion of finding ways and means to keep 
people out of the United States and to facili- 
tate the deportation of those already here. 
This subject must be studied in its broadest 
aspects, and in its relationship to the funda- 
mental policies of our Nation and in rela- 
tion to the economic and political future of 
our Nation. 

This study must be approached humbly 
and yet with a great zeal. It must be ap- 
proached humbly because it is a vast and 
unexplored jungle at the present time. It 
must be approached with zeal because it will 
take a great effort to penetrate that jungle 
and bring order out of it. The efforts and 
energies of many people will be required, 
both in the Congress and in the public at 
large. The facts must be uncovered. The 
truth must be brought to light. Under- 
standing must be achieved and that can be 
achieved only through the leadership of those 
who appreciate the great importance of this 
subject. 

The text of the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
169) which I introduced follows: 


“S, J. Res. 169 
“Joint resolution to establish a Commission 
on Immigration in Relation to Population, 

Employment, Resettlement, and Foreign 

Policy 

“Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a bipartisan commission to be known 
as the Commission on Immigration in Re- 
lation to Population, Employment, Resettle- 
ment, and Foreign Policy (hereafter in this 
joint resolution referred to as the ‘Com- 
mission’). 

“MEMBERSHIP 

“Src. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of 12 members as follows: 

“(1) Four appointed by the President of 
the United States, two from the executive 
branch of the Government and two from 
private life; 

“(2) Four appointed by the President of 
the Senate, two from the Senate and two 
from private life; and 

(3) Four appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, two from the 
House of Representatives, and two from pri- 
vate life. 

“(b) Of each class of two members pro- 
vided for in subsection (a), not more than 
one member shall be from either of the 
two major political parties. 

“(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

“(d) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members. 

(e) Seven members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 

“DUTIES 

“Sec 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to make a full and complete 
study and evaluation of the following: 

“(1) Population trends and manpower 
needs of United States economy with respect 
to immigration; 

“(2) Impact of immigration on economic 
and cultural development in the United 
States; 

“(3) Effect of immigration on employ- 
ment and labor force; 

“(4) Basic assumptions of United States 
immigration law, including national origins 
quota system; 

“(5) Relationship between immigration 
policy and foreign policy; 

“(6) Relationship between immigration 
and national security; 

“(7) Operations and basic approaches of 
law and present governmental machinery 
for dealing with immigration; 

“(8) Governmental machinery for pro- 
moting integration and resettlement of im- 


migrants; 

“(9) Basic rights of immigrants and 
aliens; 

“(10) Naturalization, nationality, and the 
status of naturalized citizens; 

(11) Effect of our present immigration 
and nationality laws, and their adminitra- 
tion, upon our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies, and ways in which they can be brought 
into line with our national ideals and our 
foreign policy; 

“(b) The Commission shall, not later 
than 1 year after the effective date of this 
joint resolution, submit a complete report 
to the President and to the Congress of the 
results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems desirable. 

“POWERS 

“Sec. 4. (a) The Commission may, in 
carrying out this joint resolution, sit and 
act at such times and places, hold such 
hearings, take such testimony, require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents, a such 
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oaths, have such printing and binding done, 
and make such expenditures as the Com- 
mission deems advisable. Subpenas shall be 
issued under the signature of the Chairman 
or any member of the Commission desig- 
nated by him and shall be served by any 
person designated by the Chairman or any 
such member. Any member of the Com- 
mission may administer oaths or affirma- 
tions to witnesses appearing before the 
Commission. 

“(b) The Commission shall have the 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems necessary, but 
the compensation so fixed shall not exceed 
the compensation for comparable duties pre- 
scribed under the Classification Act of 1949. 

“(c) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quest directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, independent establishment, or in- 
strumentality information, suggestions, es- 
timates, and statistics for the purpose of 
this joint resolution; and each such depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized and directed to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice 
Chairman. 


“COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS 


“Sec. 5. (a) The members of the Com- 
mission who are Members of the Congress 
shall serve without additional compensa- 
tion. The members of the Commission who 
are officers or employees of the United States 
shall serve without additional compensa- 
tion, but shall continue to receive the salary 
of their regular position when engaged in 
the performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. All other members of the 
Commission shall receive $50 per diem when 
engaged in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

“(b) All members of the Commission 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

“EXPENSES 

“Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out this joint resolution. 

“EXPIRATION 

“Src. 7. The Commission shall cease to 
exist 30 days after the submission of the 
report provided for in section 3 (b).“ 


Increasing Opportunities for Men and 
Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by me at high school com- 
mencement exercises in Nevada recently. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

There are more opportunities in the world 
today for men and women prepared to meet 
them than ever before in 5,000 years of re- 
corded history. 

It is a challenge that you yourself must 
decide how to meet. 
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EDUCATION: TOOLS OF YOUR TRADE 


Education is the tool of your trade. It is 
designed to serve you just as the saw and the 
square and the hammer serves the carpenter. 

Education is not an end in itseli—anyone 
falling into that rut is likely to end as a 
frustrated individual who has missed the 
Ute's goal—which is to contribute something 
constructive to his community, to the State, 
and to the Nation, 


SOCIALISM: MARK OF DEFEAT 


The greatest harm to a free people is 
brought about through assumption by tem- 
porary authorities that all has been dis- 
covered, that there are no more worlds to 
conquer, no more fields of constructive en- 
deavor yet unexplored, and that we must, 
therefore, divide what we now have among 
us through socialistic legislation. 


CAREFUL OF EARLY COMMITMENTS 


Be careful of early commitments in the 
broad field of human relationships before 
your thinking is tempered with some expe- 
rience. 

A wise philosopher once said in a broad 
general statement—which, of course, should 
not be taken too Hterally—that 4f you are not 
a Socialist before you are 40 you have no 
heart—and if you are a Socialist after you 
are 40 you have no sense. 


NATION OF INDIVIDUALS 


Ours is a Nation of individuals—of indi- 
vidual initiative—each striving in his own 
way to improve his condition—to ratse the 
standard of living of his family—and through 
his efficienct work and sound principles con- 
tributes to the welfare of the State and to 
the Nation, 


COMPLETELY NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


As an example of the completely new op- 

at your door through the lab- 

oratory work and the inventive genius of 

the American people, I will remind you of two 
recent events. 


TITANIUM CENTER OF THE WORLD 

Nevada is the titanium center of the world, 
It is located at Henderson, Nev, 

What is titanium? It is a metal—a recent 
laboratory product—twice as strong as alu- 
minimum for the same weight—it does not 
corrode. This important metal will dis- 
place aluminum and stainless steel in the 
construction of airplanes within 3 to 5 years 
and will replace many other metals as. it 
becomes available. 

We will be producing 250 to 300 tons of 
the titanium metal per month within a few 
months. It constitutes the entire world’s 
supply. It means lighter, stronger, and safer 
airplanes and transportation equipment. 
There is now an unlimited demand for the 
metal, Titanium ore is now shipped from 
Australia. However, several still unexplored 
deposits are known to be located in our own 
State. The Western Hemisphere can easily 
be made self-sufficient in the production of 
this strategic material. 

URANIUM ENERGY—NEW HORIZONS 

When the scientists split the atom they 
opened a completely new field and horizons 
of development which may well have a 
greater effect upon your future than had 
the discovery and application of electricity 
late in the eighteenth century. 

In the May issue of the American Engi- 
neer, a national engineering magazine, I said 
that “It is altogether conceivable that, in 
the reasonably near future, atomic energy 
may make obsolete all engineers dealing 
with power * * there is the same 
amount of power in one pound of fissionable 
material that there is in 2,500,000 tons of 
coal.” 

TRANSFER OF URANIUM ENERGY TO HEAT 


The job is to transfer the uranium ener- 
gy to heat through the atom powered reac- 
tors—and this is the job for present and fu- 


ture scientists to improve upon—and to 
perfect. 

I also predicted in the American Engineer 
that atomic power would be harnessed for 
commercial uses within 2 years’ time. 

I predicted that there would be sub- 
marines within 2 years, powered by the 
atomic energy, that will travel twice as fast 
as those of today and be able to stay sub- 
merged as long as 6 months, 

ATOMIC ENERGY—LOCAL APPLICATIONS 

I foresee the day in the not too distant 
future when atomic power will be used in 
Nevada mines and in those throughout the 
west—we are at this time discussing such 
a project with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

An atom-powered machine soon may be 
available that will solve such problems now 
encountered in the Eureka area where un- 
told millions in metals lie ready to be exca- 
vated. But to get that wealth to the sur- 
face, the shaft must first be emptied of a 
continuous supply of water. 

Diesel energy is proving too costly for that 
process but atomic power may yet solve that 
perplexing problem. 

We are living in a country whose standard 
of living is higher than any place else in 
the world, And we're just beginning. Who 
knows what the vast secrets of the atomic 
age will do to improve our living standard, 
our lives and those of our neighbors? 

You hear much about the atom these days 
and particularly so in Nevada where bombs 
and devices are being tested and detonated 
wit}. regularity in desert expanses of south- 
ern Nevada. 

True, when one thinks of the atom, he 
thinks of the horrible and devastating havoc 
it wreaked in the Japanese cities of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

NEVADA'S FUTURE GROWTH 

Much of our future development hinges 
around that atomic energy and much of 
Nevada's future growth and prominence may 
depend on the development of that awesome 
mass of power. 

ATOMIC RESEARCH PROGRAM FOR OUR UNIVERSITY 


I can report to you now that a contract 
is ready to be signed by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Washington and the Univer- 
sity of Nevada for the establishment of a 
research project in Nevada’s only State- 
owned college to work out new and improved 
methods for the beneficiation and up-grad- 
ing of low grade uranium ores. This means 
the director of the Mackay School of Mines 
will direct the work. 

For more than a year I, as the Senate’s 
only professional engineer, have been work- 
ing closely with AEC officials. The pretim- 
inary contract is in the hands of the uni- 
versity officials, 

Today I met with a representative of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and university 
officials in Reno, and a second re- 
search project to determine the effect of 
radiation dust on animal and plant life 
soils and water, I predict that we will es- 
tablish such a project—and it will be di- 
rected by the heads of our biology depart- 
ment at the university. 


STUDENTS’ PART IN RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Ihave discussed other research projects for 
our university with the AEC, together with 
a possible experimental power plant. 

These research projects will require the 
services of students who will be paid for 
their work. 

It all means that Nevada is forging ahead 
in this modern world, 

Once that research project is established 
at the university—one of the very few col - 
leges in all the Nation to be so honored— 
then Nevada will be taking another step 
ahead in this atom-conscious world of ours. 

It will take ladies and gentlemen 
like these graduating here tonight to be- 
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come leaders in the somewhat mystical 
science that undoubtedly will revolutionize 
the economy of our Nation—just as other 
important discoveries did many years ago. 

I am not saying that each of the gradu- 
ates here tonight must buckle right down 
and prepare for an atomic career. But the 
future of this State and the Nation cer- 
tainly will hinge to a great extent on new 
developments end industries—brought about 
through the ingenuity of our scientists and 
inventors. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT 

The opportunities for advancement— 
whether in Nevada or any other State in 
the Union—are great and varied. 

There are more opportunities now in all 
fields and professions than ever before. 
There is room for advancement in the engi- 
neering field as I well know; there is room 
for advancement in the professions of law, 
journalism, medicine, science and military 
science, 

There may be interruptions in the fur- 
therance of a modern career but there have 
been interruptions of some kind in prac- 
tically everyone’s life at one time or another. 
SERVICE IN TIME OF WAR: PRICE OF CITIZENSHIP 

Some young men and women have been 
sidetracked in their pursuit of knowledge 
by war or the threat of war. But I firmly 
believe that detour of vital import. 

There is no greater service that one can 
render his country than service in the Armed 
Forces either during war or during the 
threat of war. ' 

Service in the Armed Forces in time of 
emergency is the price of citizenship; in 
this great, free land of ours, where all have 
the privilege of as they wish, of 
writing what they wish, of traveling where 
the wish, of praying in the church of their 
choice, and in expr themselves in a 
personal and unrestricted manner. 

These graduates here tonight must re- 
member the opportunities are greater now 
than at any time in the history of this 
country, Those opportunities are there for 
the asking. In some cases the ultimate 
goal will be hard to achieve for there may 
be deterrent factors, 

But those who wish to get ahead, to keep 
abreast of this modern world of ours, can 
do so if they wish; if they have the spirit 
and determination shown by our predeces- 
sors—the founders of this Nation—and if 
they are willing to work. 

EDUCATION: THE TOOLS OF YOUR TRADE 

A word of caution—it is easy to conclude 
that once you have received your academic 
training that your education is complete, 

Nothing could be farther from the truth— 
when you have completed your academic 
work you are then prepared to start your 
education. 

You are then armed with the tools of 
your trade—a trained mind and an ability 
to understand and absorb what you read— 
and to perhaps think beyond the printed 
word—and eventually contribute original 
research and thinking to the established 
knowledge. 

SECURITY: A TRAINED MIND 

Many of you graduates are just now 
weighing the possibilities and opportunities 
of your future life work; some are deter- 
mining whether higher education on the 
university level is to be included in your 
plans, 

Everyone's normal ambition includes se- 
curity for himself and his family. Every- 
one should be vitally interested in contrib- 
uting something to the welfare of his com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation. 

Safest of all security is a trained mind 
and a definite vocation, - 
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You can be stripped of your property 
through excessive taxation. 

You can be deprived of the purchasing 
power of your savings and insurance through 
inflation. 

You can lose your job through obso- 
lescence; through inventions or methods in 
producing materials or services upon which 
your job depends. 

But no man or combination of circum- 
stances can take away from you the basic 
training and knowledge acquired through 
this period of your lives. The first step 
of which is your graduation tonight. 


NEVADA GRADUATES WELL EQUIPPED 


Nevada high-school graduates have al- 
ways had a sound foundation in the prin- 
ciples of the American way of life. Our 
schools have escaped the influence of the so- 
called progressive education movement. 
Our graduates are well equipped to go out 
into the world and compete with youths of 
their own age and training across the 
Nation. 

These Nevada young people will give a 
good account of themselves when they com- 
plete their education and enter their life's 
work, just as other Nevada men and women 
have in the past. 

The opportunities are with us now as they 
always have been. Those opportunities will 
increase in number because this is a high- 
powered world we're living in—and our 
State is blessed with its share of raw mate- 
rials—and now we are getting, for the 
first time, low cost power—first from Hoover 
Dam—and now we are seeking to withdraw 
Shasta and Folsom Dam power from the 
Central Valley project of California for use 
within our State—and next to apply the re- 
actor technicology to the production of ura- 
nium energy commercial power in the min- 
ing and industrial fields within our State. 

You young ladies and gentlemen of the 
graduating class of Fernley High School 
have completed 12 years of fine education. 

Nevada schools and their instructors are 
regarded as among the best in the Nation. 
They have avoided the so-called progressive 
education that leads so easily to Marxism 
and dissatisfaction with the American lib- 
erty and individual freedom. 

Your teachers have given you the funda- 
mentals needed to keep in step with this 
modern and fast advancing mode of life. 

UP TO YOU NOW 

It will be up to you to take advantage of 
what has been offered—and what is being 
offered you. 

It will be up to you to make your way in 
your respective competitive fields of en- 
deayor—and remember you will find keen 
competition in every walk of life. 

You have the tools with which to work. 
It’s up to you to see that you apply them 
well. 

BEWARE SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 

Out of whatever leadership, whatever pro- 
gram and whatever ideas I am offering for 
your consideration tonight—from a back- 
ground of more than 30 years in the engi- 
neering business, in two world wars and in 
the Senate of the United States of America— 
I would leave with you one word of caution. 

When anyone—whether it be a man or a 
government—offers you something for noth- 
ing—let it sound a warning signal. It simply 
cannot be. Remember that a payment will 
be exacted somewhere, sometime in the loss 
of freedom, money or health. 

My program, and my advice, can lead only 
to hard work, constructive work in the field 
of your own choosing, under a government 
that recognizes individual effort and ambi- 
tion; and where the reward is recognition 
by your community, by your State and by 
your Nation. 

It all means a higher standard of living 
for you and your family. 


Employment of Mrs. Dorothy Drake by 
Carl H. Berglund, CPA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate passed House bill 8370, the 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1953. 
This bill includes an item of approxi- 
mately $11,000 for the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

A constituent of mine, whom I con- 
sider to be a talented and extremely in- 
telligent CPA, has forwarded to me a 
copy of a letter which he recently ad- 
dressed to the Wage Stabilization Board, 
in which he explains how that Board 
uses—and abuses—some portions of its 
appropriations. Because of the interest- 
ing and clear-cut nature of Mr. Berg- 
lund’s letter, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tacoma, WaSH., June 28, 1952. 
Wace STABILIZATION BOARD, 
Region XIII, 
Seattle, Wash, 

GENTLEMEN: This is in reply to your com- 
munication of June 9, 1952, in which you 
request further information relative to the 
employment of Mrs. Dorothy Drake by me as 
part time secretary. 

I had hoped that I could be relieved of the 
necessity of answering your inquiry, hoping 
that our Congress might see the inanity of 
furthering the existence of a Government 
agency such as the Wage Stabilization Board. 

You have asked me several questions rela- 
tive to my application for approval which I 
wish to set forth as follows: 

“1. How did you arrive at $1.75 per hour for 
a wage rate for your secretary? 

“2. Is the party, subject of this petition, 
represented by a labor organization? If so, 
does this party concur in this petition? 

“3. A representative list by name of similar 
establishments in the Tacoma area giving the 
rates paid by these firms for the classification 
of secretary. 

“4. Do you propose to grant this employee 
any fringe benefits such as overtime, vaca- 
tion, holidays, etc.? If so, please submit 
same information as 3 above with regard to 
the fringe adjustments you propose. 

“6. A percentage estimate of the total 
number of similar firms and employees in the 
Tacoma area represented by 3 above. 

“6. The same information with reference 
to 4 above. . 

J. The average number of hours worked 
per week by your secretary. 

“8. The job duties of your secretary. 

“Your attention is invited to General Wage 
Regulation 9, section 2, which describes the 
criteria to be uséd in establishing rates in 
a ‘new plant’.” (End of quote from your 
letter.) 

The following are the answers to some of 
your questions. I do not know the answers 
to the rest. 

1. The rate of $1.75 per hour which I paid 
Mrs. Drake was arrived at through the ex- 
pediency of the good old American system of 
free enterprise. Mrs. Drake wouldn't work 


for less and I considered her worth that 


much, so we made an agreement—just us 
two—no labor union, no Wage Stabilization 
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Board, no reference on my part to what my 
colleagues in the profession were paying, and 
if I may revert to the vernacular— no 
nuttin’.” 

2. Mrs. Drake does not, to my knowledge, 
belong to a labor union. 

3. I don’t know what other firms are paying 
ye the Tacoma area for secretaries and care 

ess. 

4. Fringe benefits. 
them. 

5. Information not available without ex- 
tensive convassing on my part. 

6. Same answer as to 5. 

7. So far, I have paid Mrs. Drake for 40 
hours of part-time work. If I need her she 
will probably work for me, provided she has 
the time and the inclination. f 

8. Job duties of my secretary. Typing, 
filing, answering the telephone, ete., etc. 

Before I close this tirade against bureauc- 
racy, you may have heard the expression 
“Camp followers. of bureaucracy” and have 
heard it applied to accountants, attorneys, 
and other professional men, who are indicted 
by being presumed to have gotten rich 
through all the various Government regula- 
tions and controls. I think this letter is a 
self-evident document against petty Govern- 
ment bureaucracy and am going to send a 
copy of it to the Honorable Harry P. Carn, 
Senator from Washington in the hopes that 
this is only one of many letters received by 
our representatives in Congress each day pro- 
testing against bureaucratic practices which 
raise our taxes and jeopardize our heritage 
for generations to come. i 

Yours very truly, 
CARL H. BERGLUND, CPA, 


We never discussed 


Alaska Will Be Defended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Alaska were disturbed, al- 
though I believe not alarmed, when a 
newspaper article recently asserted 
Alaska would not be defended if at- 
tacked. They were not alarmed because 
this kind of rumor erops up ever so of ten, 
and always is discovered to be without 
basis in fact. But when you live under 
the gun, as it were, it is not too com- 
forting to read that you will not be pro- 
tected should war occur. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to reassure my Alaska constituents that 
they will not be abandoned. Uncle Sam's 
strong right arm will continue to guard 
them. There is no intention of surren- 
dering any part of Alaska to an enemy. 
Indeed, it might be asked why this coun- 
try, if it proposed to let Alaska fall with- 
out any real defense, should continue 
to pour in hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars for defense installations, and should 
add to the manpower and equipment 
there. 

After the article referred to appeared 
I made an official inquiry of the De- 
partment of Defense. Deputy Secretary 
William C. Foster has informed me that 
“the Department of Defense has no in- 
tent whatsoever to abandon Alaska.” 
This will be cheering word to every last 
citizen of the Territory, A 
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Mr. Speaker, I quote here my letter 
to the Department of Defense and Sec- 
retary Foster’s reply: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1952. 
Hon. ROBERT A. LOVETT, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SECRETARY Lovetr: An eastern news- 
paper carried the following: 

“Abandon Alaska: That’s the 8 States 


“But this 
against MIGS or newer Red fighters. With 


Alaska's ‘loss would mean other head- 
aches: A poorer United States radar net to 
warn of Russian raids, fewer advanced fighter 
bases for intercepting long-distance raiders.” 

Publication of this article has caused 
grave concern in Alaska. As re tative 
in the ess of the United States of the 
‘Territory I feel it is my duty to inquire of 
you if it is the decision of the Department 
of Defense that Alaska cannot be defended 
and that it will be allowed to fall to Russia 
u that country attacks without any consid- 
erable effort being made to defend the 
Territory. 

Sincerely yours, 
f E. L. BARTLETT. 
THE SECRETARY or DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 30, £952. 

Dran Mr. BARTLETT: I can appreciate your 
concern over public epeo such as the 
article which you 


to 
mit the Soviets to develop anything resem- 
bling a base in the Territory from which they 
could. launch attacks against the United 
States or other areas of Alaska. 

In spite of the fact that a defender neces- 
sarily sacrifices initiative and surprise to an 
aggressor, thereby accruing tremendous in- 
itial advantage to the latter, plans have been 
carefully laid and forces within our capabili- 
ties made available to meet the threat of any 
Soviet move against Alaska and to enable 
rapid neutralization of any advantage which 
the Soviets might develop as a result of 
having the “first move.” 

Sincerely yours, 


WIULIAM C. FOSTER, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


The Stalled Truce Talks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, HARDIE SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. HARDIE SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article: 

THE STALLED TRUCE 2 
To the EDITOR or THE INQUIRER 

Let us study carefully the situation in 

China today, brought about by Russia's con- 


trol of the Communist government; because, 
after all, the Far East is very much-our af- 
fair, atomic energy and jet propulsion having 
overcome the space factor. 

Economically, strategically, the position of 
China is the cornerstone of the security of 
the entire Pacific area and as Russia is now 
fighting for control of this area, we should 
at once stop this absurd negotiation, now 
almost stalled, which is getting us nowhere, 
and promptly drive the Reds from Korea, 
which Admiral Joy recently reported could be 
achieved if necessary. 

Russia would be almost omnipotent if she 
completed control of China, a nation of 500,- 
000,000 people with access to untold min- 
eral wealth, northeast China embracing 
about 800,000 square miles is the richest part 
of the country. Its broad rivers provide 
ample basis for generating electrical power 
for large industrial plants. Dense forests in 
the east and north contain enormous sup- 
plies of timber, her 600 miles of coastline 
offer fishing and salt, Immense mineral re- 
sources include reserves of coal and iron ore, 
copper, lead, zinc, graphite, oll, and alu- 
minum. 

In my opinion, the Communists should be 
driven out of Korea as well as Manchuria, 
which is really a part of China, using for 
this purpose the National Chinese Army, and 
the Japanese troops to relieve the United 
States forces. 

EDWARD LOWBER STOKES. 

PHILADELPHIA, March 30. 


Highways 50 Years Behind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. T. MILLET HAND 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 
Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, I call to the 


the construction of highways, a problem 
which has been concerning me for many 
years, 

In view of the countless billions we 
spend all over the world for other pur- 
poses, and even, I suspect, for highways 
in Europe and elsewhere, I am unable to 
get adequate attention to my bill H. R. 
80, urging that a commission be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of planning a 
true national system of superhighways. 

I hope that the Congress and the 
people will begin to appreciate the extent 
of this problem and the necessity of do- 
ing something about it now. The article 
follows: 

Seevy Hichwayrs Neen Some Grve-Away HELP 
(By Ivan H. Peterman) 

Ot ea eee eee a 
tleman in the audience took issue with a 
verbal column we were issuing, declaring 
that our stand against too much foreign 
give-away was wrong. 

“We must have some place to get rid of 
our staff,” said this economist-at-large. “If 
we don't comes depression.“ 

There are quite a few such apostles in 
the bullrushes these days, in addition to 
those who graduated to the State Depart- 
ment. They were around when we pushed 
jeeps, aircraft, and trucks off GI assembly 
docks to avoid gtutting the domestic mar- 
ket in 1945. They still believe it would 
have invited havoc to salvage a few billions 
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out of our wartime surplus stocks. And now, 
when Congress cuts down on our foreign 
2 they wail and gnash disapproving 


15 question rises: Is this country so well 
supplied that useful ends can't be found 
for American goods? Are we stuffed up to 
here with household, factory, farm, and pub- 
lic wares? We think not. 

Let us, for fun, take up the matter of 
communications. That also means roads, 
you know. As of now we have in the 48 
United States only about 1,000 miles of high- 
way on which you can drive at steady speed 
without fear of stop light, cross road, or 
pedestrian crossing. One thousand miles, 
no more. ‘The survey stated this was a mere 
starter. And all of those 1,000 miles cost 
a toll. r 

Would farsighted Congressmen regard 
good highways as a luxury in this country? 
Is it too much to anticipate in this gen- 
eration a coast-to-coast turnpike, avoiding 
cities and towns, on which people can get 
there safest with the mostest dispatch? 

We have been driving to the seashore 
during the heat. So have a few million 
others. But the roads are not too much 
better or more numerous than when we fied 
the heat in a 1927 roadster—25 years ago. 

Philadelphia motorists will remember the 
blessing that was the Delaware River Bridge. 
It ended hours of waiting for ferries in the 
cheking atmosphere of Camden streets. But 
it was some time before they laid out proper 
New Jersey approaches, and from this end 
only the past 12 months have brought ade- 
quate entrance and exit. 

Twenty-five years advanced us tremen- 
dously in the destruction of warfare, of the 
science of health and healing, the invention 
and perfection of new foods, drugs, drinks, 
housing, etc: Above the ground and below 
the water as well as on the earth’s surface, 
our vehicles progressed amazingly. But the 
roads are a decade or two behind the parade. 

We mention this because in Eurepe today 
they keep the roads up to par, and even 
a war's wreckage cannot long prevent swift 
movement on the trunk and autobahn 
reutes Yet our friend thinks we should 
throw our steel in the sea, if necessary, so as 
to keep up the need for mere steel, more 
work, more cons of dwindling ore 
supplies. What if the next or future gen- 
erations have none at all? Few of the plan- 
ners think of them, 

Would it be too much to put some give- 
away into better domestic highways, as one 
outlet? Is there justifiable objection to a 
superhighway from Philadelphia to the sea- 
shore? A dual, six-lane route with inter- 
changes, feeding traffic direct to South Jer- 
sey beaches is now about 20 years overdue. 
But the give-away experts find more uses 
on far shores. Like those North African air- 
‘bases that cost five times normal, and may 
or may not be ours when needed. 

Perhaps, when the dust and oratory have 
settled at Ch someone with practical 
vision will inject a plank in our presidential 
campaign platform. A plank calling for sen- 
sible expenditures on the American people, 
using their tax money, for their welfare— 

y on lasting things like roads. At 
the moment, however, most discussion is on 
how much more or less we give to Europeans, 
Asiatics, and Africans. 

There are many other worthy projects for 
outletting surplus United States production. 
Whole new suburbs and the utilities for 
them are needed to accommodate mush- 
rooming population. Th daily transport 
systems in nearly all big cities could stand 
expansion, renewal, and repair. 

What city has enough parking space? 
Vast programs to take care of cars will some 
day have to be implemented. Parking space 
is scarcer than the roads. 

We also need more churches, more audi- 
toriums, and everyone knows we are 30 years 
behind on public-school building. Before, 
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a new high school is finished, or the teach- 
ers have moved in, it is inadequate for the 
pupils assigned. 

All these things are brick and mortar, steel 
and substance projects. They require the 
same goods that we're tossing into the bot- 
tomless pits of far away continents. They 
are public and private enterprise. 

Isolationist talk? Not at all. No more 
than, in the practical sense, was Abraham 
Lincoln's succinct summary of Government: 
It should be of the people, for the people, 
by the people. So too their Government’s 
spending. At least more of it than nowa- 
days. And certainly a tapering off of these 
multibillions to be used by other people's 
governments. 


My Constituent Answers OPS 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
what many think of OPS in my district: 


EDITOR, BRONXVILLE REVIEW-PRESS, 
Bronaville, N. Y.: 

Am enclosing copy of letter written the 
OPS today, thinking it might be of interest 
to other housewives and taxpayers: 

“As an agency, carrying out the policy of 
our Government, I have received from you 
the memo entitled ‘Your Stake in Stabiliza- 
tion,’ advising that as a housewife here's 
what I can do: 

“1, ‘Buy only what you need. 2. Fight 
waste wherever you are. 3. Save as much as 
you can. Buy defense bonds. 4. Pay no 
more than ceiling prices for the things you 
buy.“ 

“Well, as a housewife, I wish to say that 
the feelings in this letter are not directed 
against you or your agency. You are trying 
to carry out orders. As far as I can learn 
you are honest and it is quite possible that 
everyone in your department is equally so, 
but for my crooked, corrupt, extravagant 
Government, with which I am thoroughly 
disgusted and ashamed, to send me such 
advice is the height of effrontery. Referring 
to the above four items: 

1. As if anyone could buy more than he 
needed! Are you being funny? He is lucky 
if he can still buy essentials. 

“2. As if the bulk of our citizens do not 
always fight waste, while our dishonest ad- 
ministration and political hacks throw away 
the savings and substance of the people! 

“3. Who can save anything now except 
possibly those demoralized to the point of 
cheating and conniving on their income 
taxes. If one could save money just what 
should he do with it? Place it in savings 
banks or bonds? Then wait for the Gov- 
ernment to devalue and make it worthless 
as fast as possible? Or, should he buy com- 
mon stocks to help provide plant and equip- 
ment for production in the United States? 
Then stand aside and watch the Govern- 
ment keep taxing and legislating against 
these corporations until they are ruined? 
Also it strikes me as peculiar that you now 
ask people to save, after doing every thing 
possible for years to expand and pyramid 
credit in the United States to a highly dan- 
gerous and vulnerable level! 

Buy Defense bonds“ What a heart- 
broken laugh that brings forth. If there 
were any money left to buy bonds, I would 
be afraid to because I have lost faith in my 
Government, its money, and its credit! It 
was lcag ago that I considered my Govern- 
menti bonds ‘gilt-edged security.“ 


4. I do not cooperate with black-market 
marketeers so it is unnecessary to ask me to 
pay only ceiling prices. Mostly, however, I 
think said ceiling prices are a joke. 

“Kindly refrain from wasting the taxpay- 
ers“ money by sending me further notices. 

“(Mrs. Jacques Theriot). 
“ELMINA THERIOT, 

“BRONXVILLE, N. Y., June 12, 1952. 

P. S.: I wish to emphasize in speaking 
of my ‘corrupt government,’ that such men 
of integrity as Senator Brno, of Virginia; 
Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas; Senator 
Douctas, of Illinois; Representative Gwinn, 
of New York; and many others are not in- 
cluded in that category. These men have 
my deepest admiration and have always 
done their best against terrific odds. 


Investigation of the Department of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I can- 
not let this session of the Eighty-second 
Congress expire without completing the 
record on a matter which I conceive to 
be of great importance. I refer to my 
effort to obtain an investigation of the 
Department of State. 

Mr. Speaker, I have sought for the 
past year to induce the Committee on 
Gcvernment Operations, of which I am 
a member, to establish a special subcom- 
mittee to investigate the Department of 
State. I have addressed the House on 
this subject, I have proposed action in 
committee, and I have urged it orally and 
in written letters to the chairman of the 
committee, the Honorable WILLIAM L. 
DAWSON. 

For the sake of the record, I incor- 
porate those statements and those letters 
at this point in my remarks: 

From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
August 1, 1951] 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

(Mr. MEADER asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. Meaper. Mr. Speaker, at a meeting of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments which just recessed a few 
minutes ago, I offered the following reso- 
lution: 

“Resolved, That a subcommittee of five 
members, three of the majority and two of 
the minority party, is hereby created, charged 
with the duty of conducting a penetrating 
investigation of the Department of State, 
including but not limited to its organiza- 
tional structure, its procedures, its person- 
nel, its performance, and its relationship to 
other Federal agencies.” 

Mr. Speaker, last Thursday in opposing the 
Phillips amendment I set forth my reasons 
at length. Among them was the recom- 
mendation that the cure for the present ills 
of our foreign policy was a penetrating in- 
vestigation of the Department of State. I 
then said: 

Fourth, The real remedy for the weakness, 
the vacillation, and tte disastrous failures in 
the conduct of our foreign affairs is a pene- 
trating, nonpartisan examination of our 
Department of State through congressional 
investigation with the objective of re- 
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building and strengthening the instrument 
through which we express and carry out our 
foreign policy. 

The House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments has unquestioned 
jurisdiction to conduct this investigation. 
It needs no additional authority from the 
House of Representatives. It possesses the 
subpena power. Perhaps it will meed addi- 
tional funds, It certainly will need addi- 
tional personnel, who should be of outstand- 
ing competence, if it is to conduct the thor- 
ough exploration which is so desperately 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, there is no 
single thing this Congress can do which will 
more surely benefit the people of this coun- 
try and the world than to improve and 
strengthen the State Department. As I 
pointed out in the debate last Thursday, it is 
not so much Dean Acheson as an individual 
but the Department he heads and its policies, 
its acts, and its omissions to act that has 
incurred the disapproval of the American 
people. 

I say we, as the elected Representatives of 
the people, owe a duty to the country to do 
something about our foreign policy and the 
Department responsible for executing that 
policy. We cannot hope to take intelligent 
and effective action unless we are informed. 
To that end, I hope the Committee on Execu- 
tive Exvenditures will act favorably and 
promptly on the resolution I have offered. I 
urge my colleagues, both Republicans and 
Democrats, to support this proposal to the 
end that the conduct of our foreign affairs 
may be conducted intelligently and effec- 
tively, in order that we can wage a better 
and more successful fight in the combat with 
Communist totalitarianism. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
October 4, 1951] 


INVESTIGATION OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


(Extension of remarks by Hon GEORGE 
MEADER, of Michigan, in the House of Rep- 
resentatives Thursday, October 4, 1951) 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., October 3, 1951. 
Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, 

Chairman, Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Dawson: On Wednesday, 
August 1, 1951, at the last meeting of the 
committee, I offered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That a subcommittee of five 
Members, three of the majority and two of 
the minority party, is hereby created, charged 
with the duty of conducting a penetrating 
investigation of the Department of State, 
including but not limited to its organiza- 
tional structure, its procedures, its personnel, 
its performance, and its relationship to other 
Federal agencies.” 

At your request, I have prepared a state- 
ment of reasons why I believe this reso- 
lution should be adopted by the Expendi- 
tures Committee. I urge its immediate 
adoption by the committee. 

It should not require extended argument 
to establish the fact that the world position 
of the free nations has deteriorated, and the 
world position of Russian communism has 
advanced in the six short years since the 
close of World War II. We find Russia and 
her Communist satellites, in fact, in posses- 
sion of strategic areas and masters over erst- 
while democratic peoples, subjugating them 
against their will. As a result, we find our- 
selves committed to a back-breaking program 
of bolstering weak governments and impov- 
erished nations in an attempt to construct a 
cordon sanitaire against further Communist 
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imperialistic advances. This effort has led 
us to drain and dislocate our economy, and 
the end is not in sight. 

Without engaging in second guessing, it 
would seem apparent to any fair-minded 
observer that we could have done better. It 
follows that the agency of our Government 
responsible for the execution of our foreign 
policy and the conduct of our relationships 
with other countries, namely, the State De- 
partment, has been tried and found lacking 
the skill, vigor, and effectiveness which the 
times demand. 

Without engaging in recriminations or 
fault finding for fault finding’s sake, it is 
incumbent upon this Congress to examine 
the instrument through which we express 
and carry out our foreign policies to the end 
that, in the future, our decisions may be 
better and our actions more forthright and 
effective, if we are to avoid the debacle 
threatening our very existence as a nation 
or, at least, as an independent nation. 

No subject, in my judgment, can merit 
the concentrated attention of this Congress 
in as great a degree as the one at hand. It 
is the obligation of Congress to look into 
this situation and take such action as may 
be mecessary to improve and strengthen the 
conduct of our foreign affairs. 

So far as I have been able to learn, there 
has been no penetrating examination of the 
State Department by a congressional com- 
mittee in recent years. The Hoover Com- 
mission did give attention to administrative 
problems. Also, a study was conducted by 
the staff of the Appropriations Committee 
in the Eightieth Congress. Any investiga- 
tion Conducted at this time should, of 
course, take advantage of the work done 
previously. However, it is my belief that 
something far more penetrating than these 
previous studies should now be made. 

The study should seek to ascertain 
whether or not the organizational structure 
and the administrative procedures of the 
Department of State are such as to enable 
that agency to make prompt and intelligent 
decisions and to take effective and forth- 
right action. Failure to act may sometimes 
be more disastrous than acting mistakenly, 

The methods of recruitment of personnel, 
and the type and caliber of persons in key 
positions in the State Department, should 
be thoroughly examined. This examina- 
tion should go beyond the question of mere 
loyalty and should be aimed at a recruit- 
ment system which would permit us to as- 
semble for this most important aspect of 
our national affairs the most capable, in- 
telligent, patriotic, courageous individuals 
that can be found in this country. 

A review of the performance of the State 
Departmert in important conferences and 
negotiations in recent years should be un- 
dertaken, not so much for the purpose of 
assessing blame for mistakes as for the pur- 
pose of learning in what respects the or- 
ganizational structure and personnel of the 
State Department are deficient, so that 
measures can be taken to strengthen the 
State Department with the hope that its 
work may be more successful in the future. 

In recent years, the United States has 
multiplied its activities in foreign areas and 
has established new agencies for this pur- 
pose. Because of the delicacy of relations 
between nations and the value of marshaling 
all our potential for the accomplishment of 
or objectives in foreign affairs, it is ex- 
tremely important that all our activities be 
unified and coordinated, and that we avoid 
inconsistent action and conflict between 
agencies of our Government operating in 
foreign areas. There is a problem of admin- 
istrative relationships here which it would 
be peculiarly appropriate for this committee 
to A 


In my judgment, the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Dəpartments 
not only has the jurisdiction, but has the 
obligation, to conduct this study of the oper- 


ation of the State Department with a view 
to determining its economy and efficiency. 
If the committee, or a subcommittee created 
for that purpose, should undertake this task, 
acquire an adequate staff, and explore this 
subject diligently wut impartially, the re- 
sulting good for the future of the United 
States could be immeasurable. 

A few decades ago, the United States was 
a self-sufficient, well-protected haven, Now 
we are thrust into the very center of the 
maelstrom of catastrophic world events. 
The agency through which we conduct our 
relations with the rest of the world has been 
suddenly required to assume momentous re- 
sponsibilities which it has never had in like 
degree in the past. It is imperative that all 
steps be taken to strengthen and develop 
this instrument, the State Department, as 
rapidly as we can, Im such srengthening, 
the Congress bears its responsibility, which 
it cannot discharge intelligently and effec- 
tively without being well-informed. It can- 
not be well-informed unless it conducts an 
investigation of the type I have proposed. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 


[From the Congressional Record of February 
5, 1952] 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to refer 
to the remarks made earlier this afternoon 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
SMITH]. He called attention to the low state 
to which our foreign policy had descended 
and the lack of respect for our State Depart- 
ment among the other nations of the world. 

I also want to refer to the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LANE] concerning unemployment, because 
the remarks I shall make before the House 
will deal with both of these subjects. 

The unemployment situation in Michigan 
is acute. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lang] referred to unemployment 
in the automobile industry in passing. 
Senator FERGUSON, the senior Senator from 
Michigan, has discussed the same subject on 
the floor of the Senate recently and has 
pointed to its cause. 

I want to call the attention of the House 
to action I have taken on that subject in the 
form of a letter addressed to the chairman 
of the committee of which I am a member, 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments. This letter is addressed 
to Hon. WILLIAM L. Dawson, chairman, and 
reads as follows: 


Fesrvary 5, 1952. 
Hon. Wurm L. Dawson, 

Chairman, Expenditures Committee of 
the House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN Dawson: In the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Thursday, January 31, 1952, 
pages 685-687, and again in the Recorp of 
Monday, February 4, 1952, pages 749-751, 
Senator Fercuson discussed the unemploy- 
ment situation in the State of Michigan and 
the prospective unemployment situation 
which is primarily due to the shortage of 
copper for the production of automobiles. 

Senator FERGUSON charged that this short- 
age of copper was due to the agreement of 
the International Materials’ Conference in 
allocating world supplies of copper. Sena- 
tor Fercuson pointed out that for a lack of 
3.000 tons of copper in the second quarter 
of 1952, 65,000 automobile workers would be 
thrown out of work in addition to the 150,- 
000 already unemployed. 

United States participation in the Inter- 
national Materials’ Conference is under the 
State Department. 

On Wednesday, August 1, 1951, at a meet- 
ing of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I presented the following reso- 
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lution (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 7, 
p. 9318): 

“Resolved, That a subcommittee of five 
members, three of the majority and two of 
the minority party, is hereby created, 
charged with the duty of conducting a pene- 
trating investigation of the Department of 
State, including but not limited to its or- 
ganizational structure, its procedures, its 
personnel, its performance, and its relation- 
ship to other Federal agencies.” 

At the next meeting of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
of the House on October 3, 1951, pursuant 
to your request, I presented a statement of 
reasons supporting my request for the crea- 
tion of this special subcommittee to investi- 
gate the State Department. You stated 
that no action needed to be taken by the 
committee but that you, as chairman, had 
authority to create such a special committee 
and that additional funds would not be re- 
quired since the committee had on hand 
sufficient funds to conduct such an investi- 
gation. 

My original resolution and the remarks 
I made in connection with it appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 7, 
page 9318. My letter supporting the request 
for a subcommittee to investigate the State 
Department appears in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 97, part 15, 
pages A6082-A6083. Again, on October 20, 
1951, I urged further reasons for action on 
my resolution (Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 15, pp. A6723- 
A6724). 

Senator Fercuson’s remarks, to which I 
have referred above, seem to me to be an ad- 
ditional urgent reason for immediate action 
on your part to create this special subcom- 
mittee to investigate the State Department. 

The people of Michigan, not only those who 
are unemployed but the entire citizenry of 
the State, are very much concerned about 
the unemployment in the face of increased 
defense production. Of the cause of this 
unemployment; not only that which now 
exists but that which we anticipate will occur 
in the second quarter of 1952, is a shortage 
of copper, and if the decisions of the Inter- 
national Materials Conference. have a bear- 
ing upon this shortage of copper and there- 
fore upon the unemployment, it seems to me 
it is important that the Congress obtain all 
the facts relating to this question as quickly 
as possible and explore the possibilities of 
taking corrective action. 

Our committee could render a real service 
to the country by exploring the manner in 
which the State Department is exercising its 
functions and powers. High among the ben- 
efits would be an immediate examination of 
the action the State Department has taken 
in the allocation of scarce materials. 

I earnestly urge action now on my reso- 
lution. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE MEADER. 
From the CoNncressiIonaL Recorp of April 
4, 1952] 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Michigan, Mr. MEADER. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. Harrison, 

This amendment proposes a cut of about 
$2,500,000 in salaries and expenses for the 
State Department. Personally I believe the 
cut could go much deeper and not harm but 
improve the operation of the State Depart- 
ment. 

The American taxpayers are facing auster- 
ity due to the increased amount that we are 
taking away from them. I think there 
should be a little austerity in the expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. I would 
like to put the agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment on a diet. I believe a reduction 
of the appropriation they feed on would 
bring their size and cumbersome procedure 
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down so that they could do a better job than 
they are doing now under their present gen- 
erous allowances. 

In the State Department particularly there 
are more cumbersome procedures, commit- 
tee meetings, procrastinations, red tape, and 
delay than in any other agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. I do not doubt but that 10 
percent could very well be cut off this allow- 
ance for salaries and expenses without harm- 
ing the State Department. It would take 
some of the time away from them that they 
have been wasting in the past and require 
them to perform their legitimate activities 
more efficiently and effectively. 

Unfortunately we here in the House can- 
not do anything but make general cuts, so- 
called meat-ax cuts, The reason we are so 
limited is that we have not taken the 
trouble to inform ourselves in detail. I un- 
derstand the subcommittee hearing this bill 
has only one staff member devoting his at- 
tention specifically to these three Depart- 
ments—State, Commerce, and Justice. 

Time after time on the floor of the House, 
Members have urged the Committee on Ap- 
propriations to equip themselves with in- 
vestigators so they can go behind some of 
these seif-serving statements that are pre- 
sented to them by those who are to get the 
money. 

I have the greatest sympathy for the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations, 
not just this subcommittee but all the Ap- 
propriations Committee subcommittees. I 
know they sit there hour after hour listen- 
ing to ex parte statements of the bureaus 
and agencies which are sometimes very bor- 
ing. But they cannot with their bare hands 
get into the meat of these budget requests 
and find out where the waste is and eliminate 
it. We will never do that in this House un- 
less we equip our committees with able in- 
vestigators who can go into the details of 
these programs and be able to identify the 
fat and the waste and cut down the appro- 
priation to where it belongs. 

I say I have every confidence from my 
contact with the Department of State that 
well over 10 percent of this allowance for 
salaries and expenses could be cut out. Here 
is just one illustration. The Appropriations 
Committee of the Eightieth Congress did 
have a staff, a good staff. This is a specific 
case they turned up, as reported in the press. 
Three years ago a company in this country 
desired to send a check to its agent in Buda- 
pest, Hungary, to procure his passage home. 
A House committee investigator discovered 
that the airline company’s check and its 
letter had passed through 37 separate steps 
in processing in the State Department, being 
initiated and coded at various stages, and had 
become bogged down in a plethora of red 
tape and unnecessary procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 25, 1951, I urged 
that the Congress start an investigation of 
the State Department, not only its prac- 
tices and procedures but its personnel and 
its accomplishments and performance. I 
continued this effort. On August 1, 1951, 
I urged the chairman of the committee of 
which I am a member, the House Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, to create a special subcommittee 
to investigate the State Department and 
see if something could not be done to 
strengthen it and make it more effective 
as an instrument of our foreign policy in 
these perilous times. I have continued to 
urge that action right down to the pres- 
ent time, yet there are no results. We still 
come in here on this appropriation bill not 
knowing much about the structure and the 
operations of the Department of State. 

Mr. MLLER of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland. I think the gen- 
tleman‘s remarks are very much to the point. 
I thoroughly concur in what he is saying, 


Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentleman. I 
think it is time that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the legislative committees 
start staffing themselves more adequately. 
We simply do not know enough about the 
activities of these Federal agencies to be 
able to cope with them effectively. This 
huge bureaucratic monster has grown up 
so that we have 2,500,000 employees in the 
executive branch of the Government. How 
can half a dozen Members of Congress, who 
can devote only a couple of hours a day 
to the hearings of the committee, possibly 
hope to understand and deal effectively with 
these huge requests for appropriations? 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee to 
support the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 


Mr. Speaker, what remains to be com- 
pleted in the record is a report of the 
oral conversations I have had with the 
chairman, the Honorable WILLIAM L. 
Dawson. 

At a committee meeting several 
months ago the chairman remonstrated 
that I had been unfair to him in making 
statements on the floor of the House 
and insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. He asserted he had authority 
to create such a subcommittee, had funds 
adequate to finance a staff for such a 
special subcommittee, was open-minded 
on its desirability and would give con- 
sideration to my request. 

In subsequent oral conversations the 
chairman of our committee definitely 
and unequivocally agreed to create such 
a subcommittee but explained that se- 
lection of its membership was a delicate 
problem. 

Shortly before the Easter vacation this 
year he definitely promised me that upon 
his return after the vacation he would 
resolve that problem and appoint the 
subcommittee. 

Subsequently in other conversations 
the chairman repeated his promise. 
This continued even as late as a week 
or so ago. 

Mr. Speaker, now that the Eighty- 
second Congress is about to adjourn sine 
die, it becomes apparent that in spite 
of his statements to me the chairman 
has never really had an intention of ful- 
filling his promises. Many of my col- 
leagues on the committee advised me 
that I was somewhat naive to take these 
promises seriously, but I was unwilling 
to accept their cynicism. However, it 
seems that my credulity has been greater 
than it should have been, 

Mr. Speaker, I refrained from offering 
a resolution to create a special commit- 
tee to investigate the State Department 
because there is no question that our 
Committee on Government Operations 
has ample authority to conduct this in- 
vestigation. Out of loyalty to the com- 
mittee and out of deference to the 
chairman I have not introduced such a 
resolution. 

However, it now appears clear, Mr. 
Speaker, that my cooperative attitude 
has been imposed upon and that I was 
mistaken in placing reliance upon the 
promises of my chairman. For that rea- 
son I am today introducing a resolution 
to create a special committee to investi- 
gate the Department of State, as wellasa 
resolution authorizing the expenditure of 
monies from the contingent fund for the 
purposes of the investigation. 
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Of course, Mr, Speaker, I am fully 
aware that there is only the most remote 
Possibility that the Rules Committee, to 
which I assume the resolution will be re- 
ferred, will take action before the ad- 
journment of the House. Indeed, it may 
be true that the Rules Committee would 
not have taken action or even granted 
me a hearing on this resolution if I had 
introduced it earlier. Yet the need for 
examining the procedures, the personnel 
and the accomplishments or lack of ac- 
complishment of the Department of 
State is as great today as it was when I 
first urged the chairman of my com- 
mittee to take action. 

Mr. Speaker, in spite of the lateness of 
the hour I still hope that the Rules Com- 
mittee will take action on this most im- 
portant legislation before adjournment. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the following copy of these 
resolutions at this point in my remarks: 
Resolution to create a select committee to 

conduct a full and complete investigation 
of the Department of State with a view to 
determining whether its operations and its 
activities have been conducted efficiently, 
economically, diligently, and effectively 

Resolved, That there is hereby created a 
select committee to be composed of 10 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, of 
whom not more than five shall be from the 
same political party, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, one of whom he shall designate 
as chairman, Any vacancy occurring in the 
membership of the committe shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

The committee is authorized and directed 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion of the Department of State, including, 
but not limited to, its organizational struc- 
ture, its procedures, its personnel, its per- 
formance, and its relationship to other 
Federal agencies, with a view to determining 
whether its operations and its activities 
have been conducted efficiently, economically, 
diligently and effectively. 

The committee shall report to the House 
(or to the Clerk of the House if the House 
is not in session) as soon as practicable 
during the present Congress the results of 
its investigations and study, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advis- 
able. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof authorized by the committee to hold 
hearings, is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and places 
within or outside the United States, whether 
the House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to hold such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and may 
be served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the expenses of the investi- 
gation to be conducted by the select com- 
mittee created by House Resolution ——, 
Eighty-second Congress, not to exceed $100,- 
000, including expenditures for the employ- 
ment of investigators, attorneys, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants, shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
on vouchers authorized by such committee, 
signed by the chairman thereof, and ap- 
proved by the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 
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Statement on Shafer Report Issued by 
Teacher Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the complete text of a pamphlet sent to 
me by Mr. William Nault, a teacher in 
the Battle Creek, Mich. public schools. 
The Shafer report to which it makes ref- 
erence is the speech which I delivered in 
this House on March 21 of this year, en- 
titled, Is There a ‘Subversive’ Move- 
ment in the Public Schools?” 


REPLY TO CONGRESSMAN PauL W. SHAFER’s 
Report oF MARCH 17, 1952, ON THE SuBVER- 
SIVE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA’S PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

pha il and published by a committee of 

‘ teachers representing the Calhoun County 
M. E. A. and city schools of Battle Creek, 
Mich., May 1, 1952) 

PREFACE 
Try to remember—Occupational hazard 
The person sincerely wishing objectively to 
assess Congressman PauL W. SHAFER'’S docu- 
mentation of the Subversive Movement in 
American public schools might be asked to 
the outset to do two difficult things: (1) To 
remember back to the days, not really so long 
ago in actual time, when the give-and-take 
of free questioning and discussion of prac- 
tically any topic was possible without fear 
of the 's being odiously labeled; 
and (2) to try to conceive of the educator's 
business as one in which there exists a seri- 

‘ous occupational hazard in the necessity for 

discussion of many points of view for setting 

down aims, for accepting and discarding and 
reevaluating—always with words, which, even 


a recording from a tape. Education, to 
maintain its essential quality of aliveness, 
needs the ferment of ideas which must use 
words, written or spoken, for expression, 
however hazardous. The alternative—sup- 
pression of inquiry and discussion—is, it 
‘must be pointed out, decidedly more 
hazardous. 
Aid to judgment 

Locally, in Battle Creek, Mich., there are 
those who have wondered whether the whole 
report might not fairly be viewed as a cam- 
paign document. Persons who recall that on 
December 12, 1951, before some 60 people 
Mr. Smar made the statement that “It is 
popular to say schools are subversive,” feel 
they have some basis for so viewing it. 

Abroad, however, and by the general read- 
er, the report must be judged simply as it 
stands. This study has been prepared with 
the hope that it will provide perspective 
necessary for the making of judgments. 

I. THE REPORT'S “SCHOLARSHIP” 
Small inaccuracies can be forgiven 

Basic to any discussion of the Shafer re- 
port must be a consideration of the claim to 
scholarliness in compilation of data. “I 
have attempted to identify my sources with 
painstaking care,” says Mr. SHAFER on page 
2704 of the report. 


1 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 98, part 2. 
All page references in this study refer to this 
number of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD when 
discussing the Shafer report. 


But a scholarly piece of work must do more 
than that: it must enter upon the research 
with a scholar’s devotion to the truth. 


with not too much difficulty be forgiven. 
Nevertheless, in a study of this sort, they 
must be pointed out. 

1. Two references are made to “the late Dr. 
William H. Kilpatrick” (pps. 2704 and 2721). 
Dr. Kilpatrick is of this date still very much 
alive. His friends celebrated his eightieth 
birthday on November 17, 1951. 

2. On page 2705, the report says that Fas § 
own home city of Battle Creek, Mich. * * 
within the last 2 or 8 years * * * — 
a million and a quarter dollars in extra tax 
funds * * +” Battle Creek’s last extra 
millage for schools was voted in 1948, 4—not 
“2 or 3”—years ago. 

3. Also on page 2705, reference is made to 
& report delivered to the National Education 
Association at its San Francisco meeting last 
July (1951), “In this report (bulletin No. 
35, National Commission for the Defense of 


branded the opposition to the Pasadena su- 
perintendent as the enemy’ * * .“ Ac- 
tually Dr. Benjamin was no longer in office 
on the defense commission at the time of 
the San Francisco convention, but had been 
succeeded by Dr. John W. Davis; also his 

on The Enemy was delivered at St. 
Louis in July 1950 and Defense Bulletin No, 
35 is so dated. 

Such minor inaccuracies as the above are 
of course not to be magnified. They do no 
particular harm except to shake the reader’s 
faith in the report's scholarship, 

Loose statements less easily condoned 

Actual loose statements, however, are much 
less easily condoned because they are by defi- 
nition outside the realm of true scholarship. 
If the report were an admittedly emotional 
plea or frankly biased argument, even these 
might be passed over charitably. 

The claim, however, is to be careful docu- 
mentation. Therefore, it is impossible to 
condone such loose statements as the fol- 


lowing: 

1. “I Pledge Allegiance To"—World Gov- 
ernment is used as a chapter heading, the 
inference being that such a paraphrase of 
the familiar flag salute is in common use in 
America’s public schools. 

2. On page 2705, there is a reference to 
Dr. Benjamins speech on The Enemy as per- 
haps the most shocking manifestation of 
the persecution complex. In his answer to 
Mr. James Rossman of the Caihoun County 
(Mich.) Teachers Association, published in 
the Lakeview News and Pictorial, April 10, 
1952, Mr. SHAFER says, “I am willing to let 
the people decide for themselves whether we 
have reached a point in this country where 
a citizen and a taxpayer who ventures a 
comment or criticism regarding the public 
schools is thereby to be branded by certain 
spokesmen of educational officialdom as the 
enemy.” 

Certainly such a loose statement extends 
the phrase far beyond Dr. Benjamin's mean- 
ing. Perhaps Mr. SHarsr thinks Dr. Ben- 
jamin's choice of epithet unfortunate, 
applied even to the limited group of critics 
in connection with whom he used the 
phrase. But for this veteran of both World 
Wars I and I to speak in terms of military 
maneuvering was only natural. “The 
enemy” became no doubt an exceedingly 
vivid phrase for him as he held. the alert in 
the cold waters surrounding the Aleutians 
during World War I. 

3. On page 2726, the report says, “And it 
is equally obvious that the progressive edu- 
cation leadership still claims * * * im- 
mense influence * è despite the em- 
barrassed efforts of some present-day lead- 
ers of educational officialdom to disprove the 
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existence of the educational Peck’s Bad Boy 
by denying or ignoring that existence.” 

It is hard to see how anyone, educator or 
otherwise, could deny the existence of the 
Progressive Education Association, now 
known as the American Education Fellow- 
ship. Perhaps Mr. SHAFER has in mind the 
way a present-day educator might say, “I 
don’t know what you mean by ‘progressive’ 
education,” upon being asked whether he 
himself was a progressive educator. This 
would be not at all to deny the existence of 

ve education, but merely to affirm 
that he literally did not know what you 
mean by the term, since it seems to have al- 
most as many meanings as there are people 
who use it. It is, in fact, partly because of 
this very ambiguity that present-day edu- 
cators have largely ceased to use the word 
progressive as applied to education. 

It is safe to say, however, that among edu- 
cators there could be found relatively few 
who, like Mr. SHAFER, define progressive ed- 
ucation as a movement toward collectivism. 
On the contrary, it is likely to be viewed 
rather as an attempt to meet the needs of 
the individual child, its alms stemming di- 
rectly therefore from the ideals of our 
democracy. 

Quotations out of context a more serious 
offense 

Let us proceed to deal with two much 
more serious violations of the code of the 
scholar. 

First, the taking of quotations out of con- 
text. This practice, to the scholar, is like the 
denying of the evidence of his equation to the 
scientist. One striking instance must hae 
serve to illustrate this point, 

On page 2721, the Shafer report quotes a 
long paragraph from an article entitled 
Guarding the freedom to teach, which ap- 
peared in the February 1951, issue of Pro- 
gressive Education under the authorship of 
A. Max Carmichael, professor of education at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
The paragraph describes certain ways in 
which a teacher, being human, might react 
under a constant threat to his freedom— 
and incidentally to his job. Put down in 
cold print they do not look like pretty ways, 
since they would entail deceit or at best a 
capitulation to expediency. 

At its source, however, the Carmichael 
paragraph was found to fit logically into the 
article as a whole. The Shafer report de- 
scribes it as appalling counsel to the 
teacher. The fact is, it is not even counsel 
at all. It is merely a description of ways in 
which some teachers might react to living 
under constant threat to their freedom. 

This illustration is particularly striking 
because it shows how a paragraph has been 
lifted completely out of its context in the 
article of which it was a part, and also how 
it has been improperly labeled after it was 
lifted. This of course serves to produce ac- 
tual distortion of the author's meaning. 


Actual distortion unforgivable 


The above Uustration has brought us in 
this discussion to tho second major offense 
of the Shafer report, actual distortion, This 
is the really unforgivable sin in the ethics 
of the scholar, who is in all his endeavors 
devoted solely to the truth. 

In chapter XI, Quiz game for teachers— 
and pupils, beginning on page 2761, the 
Shafer report gives what is presumably a 
description of a survey carried on in 1936 by 
Dr. George W. Hartmann of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as written up in 
the First Yearbook of the John Dewey Soci- 
ety, issued in 1937. Portions of the ques- 
tionnaire are given, together with the key 
for scoring each statement plus or minus. 
A rapid reader skimming the report will as- 
sume that the whole questionnaire is being 
quoted as no numberings are used and no 
omissions are indicated. 
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As presented, it looks like a definite effort 
on Dr. Hartmann's part to indoctrinate so- 
cial science teachers in the liberal point of 
view, the one scored plus. 

But as in the case of the Carmichael ar- 
ticle, a trip back to the source in the First 
Yearbook shows that this also was lifted en- 
tirely out of context. Worse than that, the 
report speaks of the preferred or liberal view 
as indicated in the key column; Dr. Hart- 
mann used only the word liberal. Most sig- 
nificant is the fact that in publishing the 
tabulated returns, Dr. Hartmann indicated 
the liberal and therefore the desired answer, 
for each proposition and rated the replies 
by this liberal criterion. * * * Yet in 
this 1936 survey the liberal educators not 
only canvassed the teachers’ political and 
economic views but rated them acceptable 
or unacceptable, on the basis of their con- 
formity to the liberal line. 

We ask that the reader carefully examine 
the following statement by Dr. Hartmann, 
keeping in mind the emphasized statements 
quoted above from the Shafer text: 

“As conceived by the sponsors, this sur- 
vey was not primarily concerned with an 
appraisal of the comparative worth of dif- 
ferent attitudes, but sought to determine 
the frequency with which certain distinct 
positions in debatable fields are held.” (First 
Yearbook, John Dewey Society, pp. 175-6.) 

In no place does one find Dr. Hartmann 
describing the liberal view as preferred, or 
rating teachers acceptable or unacceptable. 
All those words are superimposed. 

Dr. Hartmann’s description of the way in 
which the key was compiled might make 
interesting reading for those who do not too 
clearly understand the technicalities of tests 
and measurements. 

“The tests were then scored in accordance 
with a specially-prepared liberalism-con- 
servatism key which had been constructed 
through the aid of more than a dozen figures 
in American life, including a former Presi- 
dent of the United States, three Presidential 
candidates, Congressmen, publicists, and so 
forth. All items on which a pronounced ma- 
jority of the prominent liberals agreed were 
considered to be symptomatic of liberalism, 
This group betrayed an extraordinary ho- 
mogeneity. All but 34 out of the 106 items 
were marked without a single disagreement. 
Of the 34 statements evoking some measure 
of minority dissent, 17 showed but a single 
disagreement.” (First Yearbook, p. 179.) 

It is interesting to note in passing Dr. 
Hartmann’s mention of the fact that he had 
found many teachers desiring the altruistic, 
ethical, Christian, or Golden Rule approach” 
to social betterment. (First Yearbook, 
p. 197.) 

We have dwelt at length here upon the 
citation of the Hartmann survey for two rea- 
sons: Because it illustrates so strikingly the 
type of scholarship prevalent in the Shafer 
report, and because of the position of em- 
phasis given it in the report. Coming as it 
dces well past the middle of the compilation, 
following many smaller and less emphasized 
quotations, it is used as a sort of clincher 
for all that has gone before. The objective 
reader will easily see by a review of the quo- 
tations above that the Shafer report has 
given a view of Dr. Hartmann's survey that is 
thoroughly misleading and amounts to ac- 
tual distortion. 

IL A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS 

At this point a few pertinent questions 
keep coming to mind. We cannot answer 
them; only Mr. Sharan can do that. Of 
course answers keep suggesting themselves, 
but among these answers there are none 
which fit the motives for what purports to be 
a scholarly study. 

Dr. Rugg 

1. Why make much of Dr. Harold Rugg’s 
efforts to “redirect social trend,” as the Con- 
gressman's report says, when Mr. SHAFER 
himself states that Rugg's attempts failed 


and that “his grandiose proposal was snubbed 
by President Roosevelt” and bypassed by 
United States Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker? (p. 2760). 
Oregon school law 

2. Why does Mr. SHAFER devote six para- 
graphs to an anonymous article appearing in 
the “What Do You Believe?” section of Fron- 
tiers of Democracy (April 1943, pp. 215-216) 
entitled “Shall We Revive the Oregon School 
Law?” since he himself concludes that for- 
tunately there are no grounds for anticipat- 
ing any extersive public support for such a 
move"? (p. 2759). Could it be that Mr. 
SHAFER merely feels that it would arouse 
the emotions of any Catholic readers so that 
they would be more favorably inclined to- 
ward the rest of his report? Certainly Cath- 
olic readers would be outraged—as would 
doubtless the majority of other loyal Amer- 
ican citizens, including educational leaders, 
at a proposal to enact a Nation-wide Oregon 
law establishing the public school as the 
only available schoo] for all its children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16. As stated above, 
only Mr. SHarer knows why he devotes so 
much space to this small anonymous article, 

Dr. Rogers 

3. Why is the name of Dr. Virgil Rogers, 
Battle Creek, Mich., superintendent of 
schools, insinuated at a number of appar- 
ently irrelevant points in the report? 

Dr. Counts 

4. Why belabor Dr. Counts, since the re- 
port describes him as being “not only a man 
with the courage of his convictions and the 
courage to change his convictions in the light 
of experience and reflection, but also a man 
who has demonstrated real physical courage 
by carrying his convictions into the enemy's 
camp with brave defiance”? To continue to 
describe Dr. Counts through his writings and 
speeches of the 1930's seems somewhat as 
though one might continue to call the late 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg an isolationist. 


HI. THE TWO “CALLS” 


A few statements are to be made con- 
cerning what the report refers to as the 
two “calls” to teachers to follow the line 
of “social reconstruction through the 
schools”—Dr. George Counts’ Call to the 
Teachers of the Nation, 1933, and Dr. Theo- 
dore Brameld's statement of policy for the 
American Education Fellowship (formerly 
the Progressive Education Association), orig- 
inally drafted by Brameld in 1946 and 
adopted by the Chicago convention of the 
AEF in February 1948, after considerable 
discussion and revision. (See Shafer report, 
sec, XII.) 


Both follow serious crises 


The thoughtful reader studying the above 
paragraph will be struck by the fact that 
both “calls” were issued immediately follow- 
ing severe national crises. With the mem- 
ories of bread lines, soup kitchens, and 
stockbrokers’ suicides vividly before him, 
Dr. Counts, like many of his other fellow 
Americans, was disturbed and haunted by 
the twin questions of “Why?” and “How 
can such a thing as this destructive de- 
pression be kept from recurring?” Educa- 
tors would certainly have been out of step 
with the times had they not then joined 
other professional and business people and 
citizenry in general in wondering what minor 
or major surgery might be performed on 
the body politic in order to bring it back 
to health and prosperity. That some of 
them should have thought of the scheme 
of indoctrinating the young in some fashion 
is not surprising. 

Dr. Counts 


Doubtless many of Dr. Counts’ colleagues 
listening in his Baltimore audience disagreed 
with his estimate of the Russian experiment, 
at the same time recognizing him for what 
he was—a sincere idealist honestly trying to 
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ae and make available a better way 
of life. 

The reader at this point is asked to recall 
the request with which this study began: 
to try to remember back to the days when it 
was possible to discuss issues more freely 
than it is today. One thinks back upon 
that time with a kind of nostalgia. Already 
it is getting harder and harder to remember. 
And yet it is a memory we must stubbornly 
cling to for the survival of our way of life, 

Of course as Mr. SHAFER points out (though 
continuing to belabor him), Dr. Counts 
changed his mind after further evidence con- 
cerning the Russian experiment and courage- 
ously acknowledged his error. 


Dr. Brameid 


In examining Dr. Brameld’s statement of 
policy, finally adopted with revisions by the 
AEF, one tries to recall the mood of the time 
in which it also was drawn up. Again the 
Nation was at a critical point in her history. 
She had felt impelled to go out against an 
enemy nation with the most awful weapon 
yet known to man, and upon her conscience 
the fact of that action lay. Men were en- 
visioning the destruction of the whole world 
in a matter of mere moments as a possibility. 
How were the peoples of the world to be pre- 
vented from blowing one another to bits? 

The fact that Dr. Brameld’s policy for 
the AEF was not too popular even at the 
time of its adoption is shown not only by the 
minority opinions then expressed (SHAFER 
report, p. 2768) but also by the fact that the 
AEF had thereafter only half-hearted support 
from many members who had been most 
active earlier in promoting “the child- 
centered school.” 

To those readers who might be asking the 
question, “Why not then have resigned from 
the organization, if they were in disagree- 
ment with its policies?” we answer by asking: 
“Who among us has not at some time be- 
longed to national organizations whose 
boards took stands and passed resolutions 
with which we did not personally concur?” 
As a rule, the person of stability withdraws 
only from such organizations as he becomes 
convinced are basically unsound. 


IV. PERSPECTIVE NEEDED 


With the Shafer report, as with all things 
involving judgment, perspective is needed. 
It seems to us that a fine example of the sort 
of perspective needed was shown in an edi- 
torial entitled “Mr, SHarer’s Report Not an 
Indictment,” published in the Battle Creek, 
Mich., Enquirer and News on April 1, 1952. 
We take the liberty of quoting briefly from 
that editorial. 


Enquirer and News 


“Representative SHAFER has gone back to 
the depression years to document most of 
his case with what a few educators said. In 
the 30’s, many other than educators cried 
aloud that capitalism had failed and was 
doomed in an industrial age of vast under- 
takings and wide distribution of its products. 
Business men—and Congressmen—as well as 
scholars were misled by the economic panic, 
Most of them only misread the signs 

“The Shafer report raises by inferences the 
question of how we want the ceaselessly 
changing forms of our society to be shaped— 
by business, by politics or by education. The 
reasonable answer must be, by none of these 
alone, but by all together.” 

Frank Abrams 

Admirable perspective is displayed also by 
Mr. Frank Abrams, chairman of the Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) in his article entitied 
“A Businessman Looks at Education,” appear- 
ing in the Saturday Review for April 19, 1952, 
pages 13 and 71. Says Mr. Abrams, who is 


2 This quotation is made with Mr. Abrams“ 
consent as being representative of his article 
as a whole. 
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also a trustee for his alma mater, Syracuse 
University: 
The Saturday Review 


“It is understandable that the present-day 
conflict of ideologies, threatening both na- 
tional and individual security, should gen- 
erate fears and even hysteria, In the light 
ot such circumstances, it is understandable 
also that people whose motives and sin- 
cerity are beyond question should be con- 
cerned over any possibility of the schools be- 
ing made a high-priority target for subver- 
sion. The result has been an extreme sensi- 
tivity, leading at times to strong attacks upon 
the educational system and educators. 

“One cause, I suggest, Is that there 1s no 
widely held consensus regarding the func- 
tions our schools should perform. Is it to 
producs a generation which will think about 
everything just as we think, which will pre- 
serve the status quo intact in every detail? 
Even if this were what we wanted, I doubt 
very much whether we could ever achieve 
it. Human beings, particularly young ones, 
are fortunately just too ornery in the long 
run for anything of the kind. But, whether 
possible or not, I am sure we don’t want 
our schools even to try. 

“Is not the function of our schools better 
described as being, primarily, not to teach 
young men and women what to think, but 
how to think? * * * 

“I can understand the attitude of text- 
book writers or teachers whose views of pri- 
vate enterprise were conditioned by the ca- 
tastrophe of 1929. That event exposed the 
lag between economic thinking and the needs 
of a society which few realized had changed 
as much as it had. But the process of 
change has continued and the lag has great- 
ly diminished, despite numerous problems 
that still remain. Business organizations 
are now frequently found among those in 
the forefront of social pioneering and prog- 
ress. It is high time that education and 
business got togeher, not—heaven forbid— 
that we should teach teachers what to teach, 
but so that teachers will have an adequate 
body of facts upon which to draw in their 
interpretations. 

“I for one have too much respect for the 
disciplined mind, and for the ideals of the 
teaching profession, to worry about the out- 
come of such exposure. Rather, I know that 
a refreshment of ideas on both sides will 
occur. Education will be invigorated by its 
close touch with the changing life of indus- 
try. Industrial leadership will be helped to 
integrate its philosophy with the great 
thought-stream of all that is best in our 
culture. 

“If teachers are responsible to the com- 
munity, so is the e responsible to 
the teachers. 

“Our teachers must be strengthened in 
their belief in the American system of demo- 
cratic capitalism by a more equitable par- 
ticipation in the rewards of that system. We 
simply have to face the fact that if we expect 
our teachers to believe in the superior values 
of a society based on individual responsi- 
bility and the voluntary cooperation of free- 
men society must act in ways to justify the 
belief. 

“And it is up to every group in American 
life that has a stake in the values our cul- 
ture represents to find ways of doing the 
same thing.“ 

“One such group is business—the corpora- 
tions of America . There are many 
problems * * *, But I am convinced 
that these problems are not insurmountable 
if business leaders and educators put their 
minds to it. 

“It seems to me that such developments 
would be in the American tradition of doing 
things on your own—of facing up to respon- 
sibilities because you want to. I believe that 
this spirit is still very much alive in every 
community throughout the land, and needs 


I. e., supporting education. 


only to be fanned by dedicated local leader- 
ship to be translated into action in behalf of 
our schools. 

“Whatever we do, let us create and main- 
tain the conditions necessary to keep our 
schools and colleges vigorous instruments of 
a free society.” 


v. A WORD OF WARNING 


In concluding our discussion, we should 
like to state our surmise (for obviously, as 
the Shafer report points out, there could be 
no positive proof one way or another) that 
insofar as Dr. Counts and Dr. Brameid’s 
“calls” urged teachers to “reach for power,” 
they were not widely followed. If Mr. Shafer 
and his readers feel that there is danger of 
“subversion” in the schools of the United 
States, by all means let them take pains to 
guard against it as teachers and school ad- 
ministrators themselves are doing constantly. 

One word of warning we should like to is- 
sue, however. It ig rather necessary that one’s 
definitions be as objective as possible. For 


trying 
pupils to “cooperate” with their fellows, to 
learn to get along for the good of the group 
(so that each cam therefore have his right 
accorded to be his individual self), it is not 
to be hastily assumed that that teacher is 
teaching “collectivism”. If one finds a 
teacher trying to her class with the 
possibilities of the United Nations as an in- 
strument for world peace, it is not imme- 
diately to be concluded that she is teaching 
those children less love of their own Na- 
tion’s woods and templed hills.” 

Historian Toynbee 

At hand is an account of a newspaper 
interview with Arnold J. Toynbee, often 
hailed as the world's greatest historian, upon 
his recent arrival in the United States. Di- 
rector of studies of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London and author of 
the monumental A Study of History, Mr. 
Toynbee states his opinion that if the United 
Nations succeeds, it will be “the cheapest 
way the world has ever achieved peace.” 

Michigan’s own Senator Vandenberg’s ef- 
forts on behalf of the United Nations are too 
well known to need documentation here. 

Postscript 

At this point we leave the Shafer report to 
what we trust will be the objective analysis 
and good judgment of the reader. We sin- 
cerely hope that this discussion will prove 
helpful to the earnest seeker after truth in 
our troubled times. 


A Way To Remember 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
week ending last Friday the Defense De- 
partment reported 965 United States 
casualties, the biggest weekly increase 
since last November 14. 

While strikes continue, profits and 
wages rise the greatest sacrifice is being 
demanded of a small segment of our 
population in an almost forgotten war. 

Recently I received a. beautiful letter 
from a constituent, Mrs. J. C. Fluhr, of 
150 Delmar Avenue, Glen Rock, N. J., 
mother of Second Lt. Robert S. Fluhr, 
killed on an air mission in Korea. She 
is also the mother of Capt. Julius C. 
Fluhr, Jr., an all-weather night fighter 
pilot missing in action, Her letter 
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pleads for giving our utmost in provid- 
ing the best of equipment for our sery- 
icemen in Korea. 

Without bitterness or rancor, as 
might be expected—Mrs. Fiuhr asks for 
the help of Congress in giving the finest 
of material help to our forces. I urge 
the other Members of Conęress to listen 
to her plea. 

Her story was recently told in a column 
by William A. Caldwell published in the 
Bergen Evening Record. So that all 
may see the remarkable spirit of this 
fine American mother and benefit by 
her views and suggestions, I include the 
Caldwell column in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD. The column follows: 

A War To REMEMBER 
(By William A. Caldwell) 

This Memorial Day story is about a Gola 
Star Mother who wants to make her remem- 
bering mean 

For all she knows she’s a Gold Star Mother 
twice. Bob, she’s sure, is dead. They found 
his body. About Julius, nobody on this side 
of parallel 38 knows. He vanished, he and 
his F-82, on the Seoul-Pyongyang night run 
14 months ago. Shot down, the grapevine 
had it. Nobody really knows. 

Mrs. J. C. Fluhr, of 150 Delmar Avenue, 
Glen Rock, said—firmly and evenly, 3 
out of her voice any trace of 
made up her mind: 

She is going to insist, in the right places 
and before the right people, that if fight 
we must, then we give our men the best 
equipment there is and we keep it nawie 

She has started telling that to 
men and Senators. She meana to tell the 
generals and admirals and secretaries. She 
has mapped a way of telling the millions 
of us. 

“Equipment is what we're good at,” she 
said. “We can't pit masses against the 
enemy's masses, We must make our equip- 
ment do our fighting and winning for us. 
But this is taken too lightly by too many 
people. They just talk—about politics. And 
they aren't giving those men the best equip- 
ment.” 

That's why Bob died. 


THE THIRTEENTH 


Second Lieutenant Robert S. Fuhr would 
have been 23 years old last Sunday. He was 
6 feet tall, weighed 185 pounds, was deeply 
religious, loved planes since he was a tiny 
baby in a carriage staring in fascination at 
the silver ships in the sky. He was an Eagle 
Scout. He had started college, and wanted to 
get back to doing things with his mind. 
Maybe he’s not clear in your mind. Maybe 
he’s just the typical young American subal- 
tern with a fine, clean face and a fine, clean 
life—a graduation picture on a mantlepiece. 
‘There are a lot of Bobs, 

His commander, Lt. Col. Joseph T. Crane, 
Ir. told Mr. and Mrs. Fluhr and the family— 
in all, up to now, five boys and three girls— 
what happened May 6. 

Bob was in a four-plane flight that took 
off from Wonsan at 4:35 p. m. under orders 
to go out to an island in friendly hands and 
fly fighter cover for any bombers that might 
be around. 

He radioed his engine was running 
rough—he was flying that interesting pro- 
peller-driven antique, an F-51, in that Mig- 
infested air; and he got instructions to come 
on in, laying his course over a chain of land- 
ing fields. Another plane came up to fy 
guide for him. 

In these few minutes his engine started 
coming apart—it actually did finally fall 
clean out of the plane. Bob said he'd better 
try to go In at the first field he came to. He 
was heard to acknowledge his landing in- 
structions and repeat his wind direction. 
Then in the dusk the F-51 just vanished 
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from sight. U.N. forces found his body the 
next day. 

His serial number was AO-2222230. The 
digits add up to 13. 

He had flown 12 missions. Next: 13. 

In Marck the year before his brother 
Julius was lost. Day: the 13th. 


MEET A FAMILY 


Capt. Julius C. Fluhr, Jr., 31, was an all- 
weather night-fighter pilot. With a navi- 
gator he had gone up toward Pyongyang, 
and, mission accomplished, he had turned 
back toward Seoul. One minute there he 
was. The next minute he was gone. 

One of war's unnoticed agonies is parents’ 
search for the truth, The father of the nav- 
igator in that plane is a receptionist in a 
big Midwest plant. He knew the pilot’s 
name was J. Fluhr—they told him that. He 
remembered that a J. C. Fluhr, Sr., was a 
General Motors accountant during World 
War II. He found the Fluhrs in Glen Rock— 
they had lived, too, in Hillsdale and Leonia— 
and at last could ask them what they knew. 
They know no more than he. It is a search 
that sometimes never ends. 

Mrs. Fluhr has had to live longer than 
most parents in dread of this day. Four of 
her sons flew in World War II Edward D., 
$3, a captain in the transport command; 
Julius in the fighters; James, 30, with a 
puthfinder fighter squadron; Philip, 27, in 
training: he was still a cadet when the 
shooting stopped, Bob was too young to go 
in 


Colonel Crane spoke of the honor and re- 
spect the men he fought with had for Bob 
Fiuhr and of the boy's faith in the mission 
of the United Nations, his own faith that he 
was helping to bring peace out of conflict. 
When Mrs. Fluhr read it again you noticed, 
with an odd twinge that this should sur- 
prise you, that in her voice and bearing 
there is no bitterness—there are resignation, 
yes, and the levelness of sorrow firmly dis- 
ciplined, but if you expect talk about Tru- 
man's war and all that you'll be disappointed. 

THAT'S THE MONUMENT 

“I'm not too much up on world politics,” 
she said. “Whether it’s a justified war I 
don't know.” 

But mainly she wants to talk to the right 
people about equipment. We should be 
lavishing machinery, not men, on this fight. 
Her Bob was lost because of his sense of 
the machine's priority. He could have 
aborted the plane,“ she said—and she said 
“aborted.” “He could have parachuted to 
safety: But he didn't.“ 

What sort of test did that F-51 engine get 
before he was ordered up in a doomed plane? 
What sort of inspection? What kind of stuff 
are we sending out there to face this in- 
coming assault—we and our big talk be- 
fore congressional committees. about revo- 
lutionary new weapons, we and our brag at 
West Point about atomic artillery that'll 
have to be reckoned with. By whom? 
When? . 

That’s one mother’s Memorial Day pro- 
gram. She wants her son’s monument to be 
the lives of other sons spared from dying be- 
cause we were just too sloppy, lazy, to give 
the poor devils a chance. 


Combat Pay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 


unavoidably absent when the roll today 
was called on the conference report, 146, 


on the Korean GlI-educational bill. I 


wish to say had I been present, I would 
have voted for the conference report, 


Hon. Tom Pickett, of Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the resignation from Congress of Repre- 
sentative Tom PICKETT, of Texas, has re- 
moved from the House an extremely able 
legislator. It was my good fortune to 
have been closely associated with him 
through our service on the Committee on 
the Judiciary. In leaving his colleagues 
here at the Capitol, he moves to an or- 
ganization that represents one of the 
Nation’s basic and vital industries. He 
has become executive vice president of 
the National Coal Association, and the 
fact that Illinois is the Nation’s third 
largest coal-producing State gives me 
unusual interest in his adventure outside 
of Congress. I wish to quote for the 
record the following statement that Mr. 
PICKETT made upon accepting his elec- 
tion to the responsible position he now 
holds: 

Coal is one of America’s greatest resources 
and today coal contributes directly or indi- 
rectly to nearly everything America eats, 
wears, buys, and uses, The coal industry has 
a big stake in the country’s welfare and the 
country has a big stake in the industry’s 
welfare. 3 

The amazing progress of the industry—in 
mechanization, in mine safety, and in the 
utilization of coal—is plain to see, and the 
long-term outlook for coal is very bright in- 
deed. I am quite ready to agree with those 
who prophesy that in the years ahead coal is 
destined to be an even larger contributor to 
the Nation’s total energy requirements. But 
at present, coal has not only all of the prob- 
lems and difficulties that confront all pri- 
vately owned and highly competitive busi- 
nesses, but coal has some extra problems of 
its own. This means we have a big job to 
do and no time to waste. 


Mr. Speaker, the coal industry can be 
certain that, with Tom Pickett leading 
the way, there will be no time wasted in 
meeting those problems and difficulties. 
His record in the House. indicated his 


‘alertness in opposing proposals that were 


calculated to expand Federal bureauc- 
racy, increase the cost of operating the 
Federal Government, or to build up the 
power of the executive branch of the 
Government and diminish the power of 
Congress. He was among the first to 
offer a bill in the House to nullify the 


Presidential seizure of the steel mills and 


the threatened changes of prices, wages, 
hours, and working conditions in that 
industry by arbitrary Presidential decree. 
We regret the departure of Tom 
Pickett from the House of Representa- 
tives, but we congratulate him on his 
new position, and we congratulate the 
bituminous coal industry for selecting 
this sincere and enthusiastic American 
to be the association’s chief executive, 
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Bombs and Bumbling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
mom the Oregon Journal of June 28, 

A BOMBES AND BUMBLING 


America—which has paid virtually all of 
the cost of the Korean war in blood and 
money—must be shocked at the storm raised 
in London over the bombing of the Korean 
power plants. 5 

Secretary of State Acheson apologized at a 
private meeting of Parliament for keeping 
the British in the dark about the plans for 
the bombing. There was confusion, he ex- 
plained, between the State Department and 
the Defense Department as to "who was to 
tell the British.” Somebody forgot to pass 
the word. “It won't happen again,” and the 
British are invited to send a high-ranking 
Britisher to the United Nations command in 
Korea to take part in planning and policy 
and to keep London informed. 

We welcome British participation in the 
planning and administration of the Korean 
war. We'd also appreciate it if the British 
picked up more of the check. 

Churchill and Eden barely control Parlia- 
ment. Attlee and his left-wing associates, 
Bevan and Shinwell, are breathing down 
their necks and ready to play embarrassing 
party politics even on matters so grave as 
the peace of the world. (Congress has some 
of the same variety.) 

Acheson's apology is designed to bail out 
Churchill and Eden. As such it can be 
understood, even if the very word “‘apolo- 
gized” is highly irritating. 

Why should we apologize to anyone for 
the Yalu bombings? Eden asserts the 
power plants were proper military targets. 
He is correct. The French Government con- 
curs, 

Attlee spoke in sympathy of the poor 
peasants who will be left without power 
and light. These poor peasants have been 
herded into factories supplying munitions 
for the Communist aggressors in Korea. The 
targets of these munitions have been chiefly 
Americans as our 110,000 casualties testify. 
Some of the targets were British troops. 
Why does not Attlee speak of them? 

Let's make it plain—we comprehend fully 
the British fear that Russia might construe 
the power plant bombings as an excuse to 
enter the Korean war openly. She might 
even decide that now is the time to advance 
in Europe. We understand the British posi- 
tion, vulnerable as she is to air attack by 
Russian planes. 

But the Russian game is this: Stir up 
satellite nations like North Korea to attack 
the western allies. Bleed the West white 
if possible and force it to rearm and wreck 
itself financially, 

Frankly, the United States, bearing 95 
percent of the cost of the United Nations 
venture in Korea, cannot go on indefinitely, 
Neither can the British in Malaya and the 
French in Indochina continue to bleed 
themselves white in fighting natives stirred 
to war by Red agents, while not a single 
Russian soldier loses a drop of blood. 

Of course the United States took a chance 
in bombing the Yalu power plants: We 
took a chance of war with Russia when we 
entered Korea, when we advanced beyond 
the 38th parallel and when we took the 
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position we will not quit Korea until the 
Reds stop their aggression. 

We took a chance when we formed the 
North Atlantic alliance, when we sent troops 
to NATO, when we beat Russia in the Berlin 
airlift struggle, when we began the experi- 
ments to find the hydrogen bomb, when we 
undertook formation of a peacetime draft 
army. 

But we would have taken a bigger chance 
if we had not done all these things—and 
all intelligent men know it. The free world 
knows it. 

Churchill, Eden, and the Conservatives 
must be retained in office even if Acheson 
must apologize. We swallow that bitter pill. 

But as Americans we refuse to apologize 
to the Attlee group, whose socialistic ex- 
periments (some of them with American 
money) have bronght Britain to the brink 
of financial disaster. This group includes 
many who have abused the United States 
in language distinctly similar to that of the 
Kremlin. 

If Britain, if the United States, if the free 
world is saved from Russian domination, no 
thanks will be due to the Socialist-Laborites 
who now insist that the Yalu bombings have 
destroyed the hope of a successful truce 
negotiation with the Chinese Reds. 

What hope of a successful truce negotia- 
tion with aggressors under control of the 
conspirators in the Kremlin. 


Hon. James Caleb Boggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
among those Members who are volun- 
tarily retiring at the termination of the 
Eighty-second Congress is Hon. JAMES 
Cates Boccs, of Delaware. A veteran 
of World War II, Congressman Boscs 
‘was elected to the Eightieth, Eighty- 
first, and Eighty-second Congresses, 
During his first term, his keen legal abil- 
ity was.early recognized by the House 
and he was elected to the first vacancy 
occurring on the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. He has been a faithful, con- 
structive, dependable Member and has 
earned and retained the utmost respect 
of his colleagues. While the members of 
the committee regret the fact that the 
benefit of his fine services will not be 
available to those who will constitute 
the committee in the Eighty-third Con- 
gress, the excellent record of faithful, 
unselfish public service he leaves behind 
will be an inspiration to Members who 
serve on it in 1953. He has our best 
wishes for continued success. 


Rotary Versus Rhodes Scholarships 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 
— OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 
Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, stu- 
dents selected for Rhodes Scholarships 


are endorsed by the Department of 
State —that is what Selective Service 
Says. 

The Rotary in my District called to 
my attention the great injustice thrust 
upon Americans selected by the Rotary 
for Rotary- sponsored scholarships for 
study abroad, whereas Rhodes scholar- 
ships, established by the Englishman, 
Cecil Rhodes, for study at Oxford Uni- 
versity in England, were given all sorts 
of assistance as against the hardships 
continued against American sponsored 
scholarships, 

I am including here, in part, an item 
from the Washington Times-Herald on 
Rhodes Scholarships: 

“Diamonds are a girl's best friend,” the 
popular song goes, but diamonds are also a 
Rhodes scholar's best friend. Approximately 
1,400 Americans have gone to Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, since 1904 with the way paid 
from the estate of Cecil Rhodes, diamond 
magnate and British empire builder. 

Today numerous Rhodes scholars are in a 
position to repay their educational benefac- 
tor in dollars for the sparklers dug up in 
their behalf from the diamondiferous lands 
seized by the British during the last century 
in South Africa. 

DOMINATE STATE DEPARTMENT 

Rhodes scholars dominate the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, which directs the doling out 
of billions in foreign aid, with the United 
Kingdom getting the major share. The 
savants also hold down important positions 
in the economic cooperation administration, 
mutual defense assistance program and other 
foreign handout setups. 


And another item from the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald: 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson marches in 
the traditional at Oxford Univer- 
sity where he received an honorary degree 
yesterday. 


Mr. Speaker, Selective Service denied 
similar privileges to the Rotary and 
other American group-sponsored schol- 
arships but up to the time I raised my 
voice in protest here in the Halls of 
Congress, no corrective efforts had been 
made, nor were any contemplated. 

Mr. Speaker, now Selective Service has 
amended its order, but why is it that 
Americans are the last to be considered 
even in their own country? 

The Selective Service Regulation of 
February 21, 1952, as amended on June 
6, 1952, now grudgingly permits Ameri- 
can students selected for study abroad 
by Rotary and other worthy American 
groups, to be deferred, but demands of 
such American students evidence to con- 
vince the local board. While students 
selected by the British Rhodes Scholar- 
ship Foundation, Selective Service says 
Rhodes students should be considered as 
qualifying for deferment and Local 
Boards are urged to give serious con- 
sideration to their deferment, 

Mr. Speaker, it is a pity that the Gov- 
ernment agencies of our country urge 
special privileges for students selected 
by the Rhodes Scholarship Foundation 
but not for students selected by Rotary 
and other great American groups—there 
is no urging for local boards to defer 
them. 

Mr. Speaker, when will Government 
Agencies accord the same treatment to 
Americans as they do to other countries? 
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Statement on Loyalty and Integrity of 
Members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY W. WIER 


OF MINNESOTA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
have summarized iny findings of the very 
unfortunate attempt to find guilty and 
smear the names and characters of three 
very good Americans. I refer to the 
hearings of the Wage Stabilization Board 
held recently before the Committee on 
Education and Labor, of which I am a 
member. 

I want to correct the erroneous im- 
pression you may have received as to 
the loyalty and integrity of some of the 
members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. On June 20, a Member of this 
House quoted from the files of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
for the avowed purpose of showing—and 
I use the Member's exact words that 
a number of board and panel members 
had been affiliated or associated with 
organizations cited as Communist front 
or have professed sympathy for their 
objectives.” Had the Member been more 
anxious to inform the House than to 
make sensational charges which the 
Members—as busy as they are—do not 
have the time to investigate personally, 
he would have also included the refuta- 
tion of these charges which most of these 
individuals made before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor investi- 
gating the WSB. If he had done this, 
the flimsy basis of his charges would 
have been apparent. 

I myself have had experience in the 
labor movement since right after World 
War I. Through force of circumstance, 
not through choice, I have sometimes 
had associations which may now seem 
bad in the light of what has happened 
since then. I do not think that we were 
as careful then in selecting our company 
as we are now. It was a question then 
of survival. We have all learned a lot 
since then. But to condemn a man to- 
day because, as a participant in the tur- 
bulent history of the labor movement, he 
may have on occasion rubbed elbows with 
undesirable characters is demonstrably 
wrong. 

John Brophy, for example, a labor 
member of the Board, was charged with 
having been picked by the Communists 
as a member of the first American del- 
egation to the U. S. S. R. in 1927. The 
member making these charges, however, 
omitted telling the House that Mr. 
Brophy testified before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee that the 
delegation was sponsored, not by Com- 
munists, but by various American trade- 
unionists. I cannot see that visiting a 
foreign country merely for the purpose 
of finding out what is going on there— 
which was the motive for Mr. Brophy's 
trip—should lay a man open to the 
charge that he is sympathetic to the po- 
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litical philosophy of that country. Mr. 
Brophy was also charged with having 
contact with various organizations which 
had Communist affiliation, In most in- 
stances, however, no effort was made to 
show whether or not these organizations 
had Communist affiliations at the time 
that Mr. Brophy was alleged to have been 
associated with them. 

Emil Rieve, labor member of the 
Board, was charged with being involved 
in Communist front activities. I know 
Mr. Rieve personally and can state 
unequivocally that he has no Communist 
sympathies and would not knowingly 
support any Communist activities. 

Eli Oliver, labor member of the Steel 
Panel, whom I have also known person- 
ally, was also accused of being involved 
with Communist-affiliated organization. 
I have not the slightest reason to believe 
that Mr. Oliver is sympathetic to Com- 
munist activities and goals. 

The charge against Joseph Childs, 
labor member of the Board, was that he 
had signed, in 1947, a Civil Rights Con- 
gress petition opposing Red-baiting. No 
mention was made of the fact that Mr. 
Childs testified before the Committee on 
Education and Labor that he had no 
recollection of signing any such state- 
ment. A representative of the Civil 
Rights Congress was subpenaed, and 
appeared before the Committee. He 
testified that the original signatures to 
the petitions could not be located. More 
importantly, no mention was made of 
Mr. Childs’ testimony as to his efforts 
as a leader in the labor movement to rid 
the United Rubber Workers and the CIO 
of Communists and Communist-domi- 
nated unions. 

Benjamin Sigal, labor member, was 
charged with having been attorney for 
the United Shoe Workers, alleged to be 
a union in which the Communists were 
heavily entrenched. Mr. Sigal, however, 
testified before the Education and Labor 
Committee that, at least during the year 
and a half he was attorney for the union, 
the union leadership was not Communist, 
nor were Communists entrenched in the 
union. 

Four public members of the Wage 
Stabilization Board or of the Steel Panel 
appointed by the Board were charged 
either with being disloyal because of their 
association in Communist-front organi- 
zation, or with having a pro-union bias, 
Examination of the records of these men 
throughout their years in public life and 
of their testimony before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, makes it 
clear that there is absolutely no basis in 
fact for these charges. They have 
served with distinction in many impor- 
tant private and public positions and to 
my knowledge this is the first time that 
anyone has questioned their integrity. 

In conclusion, I do not believe that it 
is in accord with our American concept 
of fair play—nor does it contribute to the 
enlightenment of the Members of this 
House—to enumerate charges against 
individuals without at the same time 
enumerating their denials and explana- 
tions of these charges. I also oppose the 
damning of individuals merely because 
they are or have been members of alleg- 
edly subversive organizations. Guilt by 
association has no place in American life, 
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If the Members of this Congress will ex- 
amine the testimony of these individuals 
before the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee and investigate their public record, I 
am certain that they will conclude that 
the charges are baseless, 


The “Oregon” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Oregon Journal, of February 8, 
1944: 


Topar’s Guest Eprrortan 
THE “OREGON” 
(By Nicholas J. Sinnott, Former Congressman 
From Oregon) 

Launching the tanker Crater Lake at Port- 
land recalls this tribute to Crater Lake and 
O-egon by the late Congressman Sinnott, de- 
livered in the House of Representatives, June 
7. 1924.—The Editor. 

“Mr. Chairman, I want to see the develop- 
ment of the 40 million horsepower accredited 
to the West, the 20,000,000 horsepower ac- 
credited to the Columbia River basin, It was 
there I was born, at The Dalles, at the end of 
the Old Oregon Trall, near the edge of what 
was once known as the Great American Des- 
ert. Here the beautiful panorama of the 
Columbia River spread before the pioneer. 
Here it was that the weary immigrant home- 


embarked in the bateau of the Hudson Bay 
vorar for the evergreen of the Willamette 
valley. 

A great inland sea once covered Eastern 
Oregon, Washington and parts of Idaho, so 
geologists tell us, and immediately west of 
The Dalles it broke through the barrier of 
the Cascade range in some titantic convul- 
sion of nature. The Indian legend is that 
Mount Hood and Mount Adams, once es- 
poused, engaged in a mighty, martial com- 
bat whose struggles broke the mountain bar- 
rier, and the inland sea disappeared through 
the gorge of the Columbia. 

Southward, Crater Leke, “the sea of si- 
lence,” caldron-like and circular, 7,000 feet 
high, is perched amid the peaks. Perpendic- 
ular sides of slaggy lava rise over 1,000 feet 
from waters of indigo blue 6 miles across 
and 2,000 feet deep. To the scientist, a 
mighty volcano collapsed within itself. 
Mount Mazama, 15,000 feet high, telescoped. 
To me, a shell hole of a war of worlds. 

The possibilities of white coal“ were far 
beyond the ken of the pioneer; they were 
almost beyond the scope even of our own 
imagination. But we have at last come to a 
realization of the rich resources which the 
prodigal and bounteous hand of Nature has 
placed at our disposal. 

The development, through the slow proc- 
esses of the past; the requirements of count- 
less acres for the bleating, lowing herds; the 
slow upbuilding of a frontier by the weary 
and intermittent toll of the homesteader 
with meager means to improve; the idle year 
of the summer fallow, the drought, the parch 
and shrivel of the eastern wind, will no 
longer be witnessed if we are wise enough 
to pass laws to put the turbine in our moun- 
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tain torrents, the life-giving waters on our 
arid, thirsty soils. 

Thus, and only thus, will his design be 
consummated “where rolls the Oregon.” 


Protect Commerce Clause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARDIE SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle: 

PROTECT COMMERCE CLAUSE 
To the EDITOR of THE INQUIRER: 

In Judge Pine’s recent decision he spoke 
of the general welfare clause of the Consti- 
tution as having been violated. 

I believe the commerce clause of the 
United States Constitution has also been 
infringed. 

The commerce clause says: 

“The Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
among the several States, and with the In- 
dian tribes.” 

Chief Justice Marshall, in March 1824, in 
the case of Gibbons v. Ogden, declared the 
steamship monopoly illegal because it was a 
monopoly in restraint of trade and therefore 
repugnant to the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

For 24 years ex-Chancellor Livingstone 
and Robert Fulton had enjoyed, under grant 
from the New York Legislature, an exclusive 
right to run steamboats in the waters of 
New York. Efforts in the courts to break 
this monopoly had been frequent, but un- 
availing. 

The commerce clause of the Constitution 
was framed by our fathers to end just this 
sort of obstruction to commerce. 

If labor unions interfere with interstate 
commerce, is there any reason why they 
should not be declared illegal by the courts? 

Enw. LOWBER STOKES. 

PHILADELPHIA, May 9. 


A Step-by-Step Account of the Action 
Taken by the House of Representatives 
Concerning Universal Military Training 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as an 
advocate of universal military training 
for over a period of 30 years and an 
active member of several major veteran 
organizations, I take this opportunity to 
clarify the action taken by the House of 
Representatives on March 4, 1952, when, 
because of an unusual parliamentary sit- 
uation, the universal military training 
bill, H. R. 5904, was returned to the House 
Committee on the Armed Services for 
further study. 
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A step-by-step account of the action 
taken concerning the bill is as follows: 

First. A bill to implement the provi- 
sions of Public Law 51, Eighty-Second 
Congress, with respect to the initiating 
of universal military training by provid- 
‘ing a program of training, discipline, 
benefits, and so forth, was introduced in 
the Congress on February 18, 1952, by 
the National Security Training Commis- 
sion. 

Second. The bill, which was given 
number H. R. 5904, was referred to the 
House Committee on Armed Services 
for its consideration, but, unfortunately, 
it contained certain features which did 
not have the approval of many Members 
of Congress, as well as many organiza- 
tions, including the American Legion 
and the VFW. These two veteran or- 
ganizations, together with many Mem- 
bers of Congress, who had long been 
advocates of universal military training, 
insisted upon certain changes being 
made in the bill before it would receive 
their support. 

Third. After lengthy hearings, and to 
meet the objections of the many Mem- 
bers of Congress and the several vet- 
eran organizations, the bill was amended 
74 times by the House Armed Services 
Committee before being reported to the 
House of Representatives for considera- 
tion. 

Fourth. Following several days of de- 
bate on this important measure by the 
House of Representatives, and at one 
point, when the advocates of UMT were 
temporarily in the minority, a bill in- 
volving an unworkable high school 
training program was offered and 
adopted as a substitute for the UMT 
bill, H. R. 5904. The vote was by voice 
with 133 for and 128 against. 

Fifth. As the result of the high school 
training bill being substituted for the 
UMT bill, H. R. 5904, the parliamentary 
situation was such that further consid- 
eration of H. R. 5904 was not possible, 
but required that an immediate roll call 
vote be taken to determine whether or 
not a recorded vote would show the ma- 
jority of the Members favoring the high 
school training bill as a substitute. 
The roll call vote was taken and the 
substitute was defeated by a vote of 235 
against and 155 for. 

Sixth. With the defeat of the high 
school training bill, the parliamentary 
situation was such that the House of 
Representatives had before it only the 
original UMT bill, H. R. 5904, stripped 
of its 74 committee approved amend- 
ments. 

Seventh. Since the parliamentary sit- 
uation prohibited any of the 74 amend- 
ments being offered to the original UMT 
bill, H. R. 5904, and since all the work 
of the Armed Services Committee had 
been cast aside, no choice was left to 
the members of the House but to return 
the bill to the Committee for further 
study, which was done by a roll call vote 
of 263 to 162. 

Eighth. When the UMT bill, H. R. 5904 
was returned to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, stripped of the 74 com- 
mittee approved amendments, it was 
again in the original form as introduced 
on February 18, 1952. For this reason 
many Members, 130 of whom were World 


War I and II veterans, and many active 
in several major veterans organizations, 
and who were strong supporters of UMT 
could not support same because of the 
many objectional provisions contained in 
this original bill. 

As mentioned in the beginning the 
purpose of this statement is to clarify the 
action taken by the House of Represent- 
atives on March 4, 1952, when they re- 
turned the UMT bill, H. R. 5904, to the 
House Armed Services Committee for 
further study, simply because it con- 
tained certain features which did not 
have the approval of many Members of 
Congress, as well as many organizations, 
including the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 


Hon. Chester B. McMullen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
under rare and unusual circumstances 
that anyone is privileged to read 
eulogies in his own behalf. Honorable 
CHESTER B. McCMULLEN, our distinguished 
colleague from the State of Florida, is 
such a privileged person and I have read 
with great interest, and desire to join in 
the compliments tendered him on this 
occasion. 

Early in the session I found our col- 
league to be a gentleman and a scholar 
of unusual ability. Such things as 
bitter partisanship and rigid sectional- 
ism are not in his makeup. He has 
labored diligently in the field of con- 
gressional activities and has served his 
State and his district faithfully and well. 

It is with a keen sense of regret that 
we learn of his desire to retire from the 
membership of the House and return to 
5 native city of Clearwater and private 
life. 

With such an enviable record of public 
service we anticipate that the people of 
Florida will again call upon him for 
further governmental service and it will 
be their good fortune in the event he 
should accept their call. 

I am sure that I speak for the entire 
House when I extend every good wish to 
Congressman. MCMuLLEN and his good 
wife for their future success and happi- 
ness in their chosen activities. 


Some Caution on Installment Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OT REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Congress has finally killed install- 
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ment credit controls, the buying public 
should be warned against the dollar- 
down-and-10-years-to-pay retailers. At 
the same time the public should know 
the real facts about installment credit 
and its tremendous value to our na- 
tional welfare. No other country in all 
history has developed installment credit 
to our high level. 

Millions of families fail to use the in- 
stallment credit system mainly through 
ignorance of its true function. The in- 
stallment method of buying has brought 
more good things to more people than 
any other economic instrument. It is 
the keystone of the American economy. 

In this connection William J. Cheyney, 
e:.:ecutive vice president of the National 
Foundation for Consumer Credit, re- 
cently made an extremely valuable ad- 
dress before the Associated Credit Bu- 
reaus of America, meeting in Washing- 
ton. His comments are worthy of our 
consideration. Mr. Cheyney is a lec- 
turer, author, and former college profes- 
sor of economics. The National Foun- 
dation for Consumer Credit is a Nation- 
wide, nonprofit, research organization 
financed by manufacturers, retailers, 
distributors, bankers, consumer finance 
companies, and others. The Foundation 
and its predecessor, the Retail Credit In- 
stitute of America, have spent more than 
$1,000,000 educating the public, in the 
wise and careful use of installment 
credit. Through schools, colleges, labor 
unions, women’s clubs, press, radio, and 
television, the Foundation urges the 
public to use the installment credit sys- 
tem of buying, but to use it carefully and 
avoid signing up for articles until they 
fully understand the details of the con- 
tract. The Foundation also is attempt- 
ing to educate the retailer in the proper 
use of installment credit, urging him not 
to load up the customer with things he 
does not need or cannot afford. 

Following is a summary of Mr, Chey- 
ney’s address: 

Ten million American families with ample 
incomes are denying themselves the con- 
veniences and necessities of durable goods 
because they do not use the instalment buy- 
ing method. The 10-million family untapped 
market, Mr, Cheyney said, “cuts down pro- 
duction, employment, and the national in- 
come.” He listed seyen reasons why these 
10 million families are reluctant to engage 
in instalment credit buying: 

1. Teachers have told several generations 
of Americans to avoid instalment and other 
debt, but particularly the instalment type. 

2. Preachers from 10,000 pulpits have, from 
time to time, pursued the same course. 

3. Magazine articles, public addresses have 


condemned the instalment method of doing 
business. 

4. Movies, radio, television shows, cartoons, 
theatrical performances, make a fall guy, 
humorous or tragic, of the instalment buyer. 

5. Fear of loss of income, of unexpected 
obligations, or of expensive medical treat- 
ment, breeds wariness against contracting to 
make future. payments—remember, to the 
working family, the period 6 months hence 
often appears in a nebulous fog of question. 

6. Fear of death of the family breadwin- 
ner, before the contracts are paid out; fear 
of loss of family possessions partly paid for, 
and the lurking fear of loss of even more to 
raise necessary funds. 

7. Fear of the turn of our economic cycle. 
Millions of families, even those who have 
never felt its effects fear the word “Depres- 
sion.” “Together we are reaching out to the 
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pulpit, the schools, the housewife—to public 
Ofiicials and the molders of public opinion 
with a sound program dignifying and en- 
couraging the intelligent use of credit; to 
teach what can be expected of it, what should 
not be expected of it, what it can do for a 
community and, most of all for the individual 
family using it well, Mr. Cheyney added. 
“The solution is simple, It is an expensive, 
at the same time a cheap solution. Expen- 
sive in the aggregate, cheap to the individual 
who takes part. Fear is too deadly for price 
and terms advertising to overcome. But 
these fears can be cured. 


Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. AYRES,” Mr. Speaker, recently we 
have heard many excuses fror the mili- 
tary as to why our defense effort was not 
progressing more rapidly. If the letter 
printed below is a sample of what is 
happening, when can we expect to be- 
come militarily strong? 

Since there have been reprisals taken 
against servicemen and their families 
for exposing certain conditions as out- 
lined in the letter I have deliberately left 
it anonymous. 

The letter follows: 


AKRON, OnIO, June 18, 1952. 
Hon. WILLIAM AYRES, 
Member of Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Bru: As the foster father of a girl 
who is married to an Air Force sergeant 
stationed at Scott Field, I'd like to quote 
from her last two letters. It may give you 
some food for thought and maybe you, BIEL 
Ayres, can do something to stop some of this 
foolish spending that is going on in the 
Armed Forces. 

Here’s the quote: “But a little bit of bad 
news is that we have to spend about $45.00 
on clothes for Bob because somebody issued 
an order that each man has to have an extra 
five pairs of khakis, a special blue raincoat, 
four pairs of black shoes, and some miscel- 
laneous items that aren't at all necessary 
and will just hang in Bob's closet. Some- 
times, you wonder about the way they run 
the Air Force. It’s a good thing I don’t run 
my house that way. So, kisses instead of 
presents on my birthday, Father's Day and 
our anniversary. We got a low blow this 
month when our pay came through. It takes 
th? Government about 6 months to catch up 
on its bookkeeping, so it'll probably be August 
before we get the sergeant’s pay increase and 
cost of living increase. Some of the married 
fellows Bob works with at Scott Field are 
planning to take extra night Jobs to make 
ends meet.” 

Believe me, BILL, it is disheartening to 
know that the tax money which we must pay 
goes into foolish spending. If we ran our 
business on that kind of basis we’d be on 
relief in no time. It seems to me that the 
barrel we're pouring our money into for sọ 
many obviously good purposes has a terrific 
hole in it some place. 

It is my humble opinion that only the fit 
will survive this horrible mess we are in 
financially and morally, both on a national 
and international scale. We cannot help 
the peoples of the world by giving them 
money. We can help them to learn to help 
themselves—by teaching them to work for 


what they get. That way they will also learn 
to appreciate what they earn. 

There are too many people now dragging 
their feet while the work horses go right on 
pulling away. And I don’t mean this as a 
plug for our company, in spite of this trade- 
mark. 

We need more pulling power in Govern- 
ment today and a lot less of the “gimme” boys 
who always have their hands out. The “poor” 
we will always have with us, the Lord tells 
us, but I never had any idea there were so 
many of them. The reason for it is that we 
who are pulling the load are trying to spend 
them into security instead of teaching them 
how to “work” themselves into self-mainte- 
nance. 

Bill, I think you are conscientious and try- 
ing to do a good job and you have plenty to 
keep you busy * but I just had to 
get this off my chest so that you, who are in 
a position to do something about it, will at 
least know what is going on in the hinter- 
lands back home. 

Sincerely. 


Investigation of Propaganda Activities of 
the Private Utilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE MAGEE 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MAGEE. Mr. Speaker, recent 
press dispatches point out that the pri- 
vate power companies have yearly spent 
huge sums in propaganda and lobbying 
activities. It would be interesting to 
know, and the public is entitled to learn 
exactly how this money has been ex- 
pended. I have, therefore, today intro- 
duced a resolution to have the Federal 
Trade Commission undertake an inves- 
tigation into certain practices and activi- 
ties of private companies engaged in the 
production, distribution, or sale of elec- 
trical energy in interstate commerce. 

WHAT ELECTRICITY MEANS TO US 


Some 200 years ago, Benjamin Frank- 


lin, experimenting with the key and kite, - 


captured from the lightning flash an 
electric spark and revealed to the world 
a new source of energy that was destined 
to change the life of mankind. A little 
more than 70 years ago, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, the greatest genius of the human 
race, inserted a loop of wire into-a vac- 
uum tube, generated into it an electric 
spark, and created the first incandescent 
lamp, the first electric light. In that 
one act, he did more to change the course 
of our everyday life than has any human 
being who has ever lived. 

He not only gave us a new method of 
lighting our homes, but he also gave us 
the spark that fires the gas that drives 
the motor machines—the automobile, the 
airplane and the submarine. He made 
possible the X-ray, that has done so much 
in medical science. He again made pos- 
sible the radio that has put pleasure into 
our homes and enlightenment into the 
minds of the people. He eliminated time 
and space, gave as a new system of over- 
land transportation, enabled us to navi- 
gate the air, and taught us to roam with 
safety at the bottom of thesea, He made 
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it possible that toiling humanity might 
have lifted from its shoulders much of 
the great burden of physical labor. He 
gave us the greatest ascendency over the 
forces of Nature, the greatest command 
over our surroundings ever achieved. 

Aside from the soil itself, electricity is 
the greatest natural resource in all the 
world, There is enough potential power 
in our navigable streams and their tribu- 
taries to light and heat all the homes, 
cook all the meals, and run all the ma- 
chinery in America. This power con- 
stitutes national wealth, and should be 
used for the benefit of all. 

Generation and distribution of power 
to reach every home and business in 
America at rates based upon the cost of 
production and distribution, is one of 
the most serious domestic problems with 
which we have to deal. 

THE COST OF ELECTRICITY 


The phenomenal development and the 
extensive use of electricity have been 
made possible by its ever-lowered costs. 
Not too long ago, the strange view pre- 
vailed that higher charges meant higher 
profits. Now, even industry has learned 
the old adage: “The more people you 
have on a toboggan sled, the farther it 
will go.” 

It took private industry a long time to 
learn this simple lesson. Generally, they 
learned it the American way, through 
competition, and one of the most effec- 
tive competitive whipping-boys to teach 
that story has been the public power 
yardstick. 

In the olden days when electricity was 
the exclusive monopoly of the private 
utilities, there was quite a mystery sur- 
rounding the actual cost of producing 
and distributing electricity. However, 
once the public agencies developed pub- 
lic power, the whole matter of costs be- 
came an open book. So today, there is 
no longer any mystery about the costs 
of electricity. We now know exactly 
what it costs, the same as private utili- 
ties do; and what is more important, 
these facts are now a matter of public 
knowledge. 

WHAT PUBLIC POWER HAS DONE 


Today, the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration Cooperatives, the publicly 
owned power plants, the TVA, Bonne- 
ville, and all the other Federal power 
developments stand as a bulwark be- 
tween high-price monopoly electricity 
charges and the present low rates that 
America now enjoys. 

When the TVA bill went into effect, 
the power companies were buying power 
at Muscle Shoals for 2 mills per kilo- 
watt hour and selling it just across the 
river in Florence, Ala., for 10 cents—a 
profit of 4,800 percent. A farmer in 
1933 used 10 kilowatt-hours, for which 
he paid the private power company $2.89. 
In 1934, under the TVA, he used 27 kilo- 
watt-hours, for which he paid 81 cents. 
One individual used 343 kilowatt-hours 
in September 1933, for which he paid the 
power company $20.11. In September 
1934, under TVA rates, he used 457 kilo- 
watt-hours, for which he paid $6.85. 

Today, a farmer in the Tennessee Val- 
ley can take $3.50, run his water pumps, 
his radio, his lights, his refrigerator, his 
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wife’s washing machine, and the range 
to cook his meals for a small family for 
1 month. 

The TVA has been a yardstick for the 
whole country, and it has done much to 
bring down electric rates; yet the Ameri- 
can people are still being charged per- 
haps a billion and a half too much for 
their electric bills. 

This reminds me of the time an attor- 
ney for a light and power company was 
making a speech about the company. 

“Think of the good this company has 
done,” he cried. “If I were permitted a 
pun, I would say, in the words of the 
immortal poet: ‘Honor the Light Bri- 
gade’.” 

Just then a disgruntled consumer in 
the rear called out: “Oh, what a charge 
they made!” 

I believe I can state without fear of 
successful contradiction that America 
would have had her war efforts greatly 
retarded had it not been for the far- 
sighted vision of those who planned the 
various public power projects that con- 
tributed so mightily to winning the last 
war and holding the present peace. 

I believe I can state further that had 
it not been for these same public power 
plants, America today would not be en- 
joying the highest standard of living in 
our world by consuming the tremendous 
quantities of electricity at the very at- 
tractive rates that now prevail through- 
out our land. 

WHY THE CONSUMER SHOULD BE ON GUARD 


We cannot improve upon the watch- 
words that have become synonymous 
with freedom in this country: “Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” Nor 
can we improve upon a parallel slogan: 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of low-cost 
electricity.” I do not believe it is an 
exaggeration to say that the consumers 
of America have become indolent. They 
now take for granted their low-cost elec- 
tricity, on the farms and in the cities. 
They are being lulled to sleep by the pri- 
vate utilities, and once they are off guard, 
look out for the price of electricity! 

The history of the loss of every great 
freedom that man has ever enjoyed is 
largely a history of his neglect, based 
upon overconfidence and indifference. 
Iam not sure which is the worst offender. 

Similarly, the consumers of America 
are once again taking these marvelous 
low electricity charges for granted, as- 
suming that they will always continue 
that way. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. If any further informa- 
tion is needed to confirm this, permit me 
to refresh your memory on what the pri- 
vate utilities did to the American con- 
sumers only a brief 24 years ago. 

DECEIVING THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


You will recall that the Federal Trade 
Commission undertook an investigation 
of the propaganda activities of the pri- 
vate utilities in the United States in 1928. 
They did this pursuant to Senate Resolu- 
tion 83, of the Seventieth Congress, first 
session. A highly trained staff of ac- 
countants, lawyers and economists un- 
dertook this job. The Federal Trade 
Commission devoted nearly 7 years 
to this investigation. There can be no 
question about the validity of the facts 
that are recorded in over 80 printed vol- 


umes. The important thing for us to 
recall is that these conclusions are not 
mere assertions. Rather, they are based 
upon actual documents and sworn testi- 
mony of the private utilities themselves, 
CONCEALED PRIVATE UTILITY PROPAGANDA 


We Americans pride ourselves on our 
clean sportsmanship. Hitting below the 
belt is always called a foul. We likewise 
abhor dishonesty and concealment. We 
respect openly stated views even though 
we may disagree with them partially or 
violently, but we despise subterfuge and 
deception in all its forms. If I were to 
mention one outstanding characteristic 
of the private utility investigation dis- 
closed by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, it would be subterfuge and con- 
cealment. 

For the simple fact is, the Federal 
Trade Commission investigation showed 
that the private utilities engaged in a 
Nation-wide propaganda campaign for 
their own selfish interests while hiding 
behind the skirts of others. No Amer- 
ican reading this propaganda or hear- 
ing it would have dreamed that it was 
designed and paid for by the private 
utilities. 

That is the same sort of thing that we 
are beginning to suspect today. In fact, 
many of us are of the opinion that they 
are doing once again all of the things 
we thought they had abandoned forever. 

WHAT THE PRIVATE UTILITIES DID 


It is important, therefore, that we re- 
call briefly the kinds of underhanded 
private utility activities which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission revealed in its 
investigation in order that we can throw 
light upon what the private utilities are 
doing in this very body and throughout 
America today. Here, then, is what the 
Federal Trade Commission found. 

First. Nation-wide private utilities 
program: Beginning in 1919, the private 
utilities of America carried on a vigorous 
Nation-wide propaganda campaign. In 
doing so, they used every kind of pub- 
licity imaginable in order to effectuate 
national, State, and local programs. To 
give you some idea of how large this 
machinery was, the private utilities had 
28 organizations in order to get their 
propaganda over to 36 of the States that 
had the most population. 

Second. Secret activities to block pub- 
lic power: In fighting public power, the 
public utilities used the indirect ap- 
proach, They engaged in secret activi- 
ties in circulating their propaganda, and 
sought to oppose a full expression of 
those who favored public power. They 
did this secretly, so that the private 
utility source of this propaganda would 
not be known to the unsuspecting public. 

Third. Preaching the excellence of 
private utilities: Under the greatest 
propaganda campaign ever conducted 
by the private interests in this country, 
the Federal Trade Commission found 
that the private utilities sought to dis- 
parage all forms of public ownership of 
utilities. At the same time, they 
preached the economy, efficiency and 
general excellence of the private utilities. 

Fourth. Plans made by the heads of 
the utility industry: Those who spon- 
sored and planned this propaganda were 
fully aware of its purpose. This plan- 
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ning was done on the highest level, and 
the Federal Trade Commission found 
that this propaganda was carefully con- 
sidered by the heads of the private utility 
industry. 

Fifth. The use of advertising: The 
Federal Trade Commission findings dis- 
close that there were various subsidized 
agencies that the private utilities em- 
ployed in order to disseminate their 
propaganda. They took full advantage 
of the good will that was created by their 


‘expenditures for advertising. In numer- 


ous instances, the private utilities ac- 
quired a controlling interest in news- 
papers. 

Sixth. Keeping in touch with industry 
and associations: The Federal Trade 
Commission records disclose that the 
private utilities used various kinds of 
committees for keeping in touch with the 
industries of this country. In addition, 
the private utility propaganda com- 
mittees were in close contact with a 
wide variety of organizations including 
women’s clubs, churches and clergymen, 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis, Rotary, and Lions Clubs. 

Seventh. Propaganda in education: 
One of the most important propaganda 
activities of the private utilities dis- 
closed by the Federal Trade Commission 
investigation relates to the influence 
exerted upon schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities in a wide variety of ways. 
Either through jobs, public speaking, 
utility courses, magazine articles, or di- 
rect money payments, teachers were in- 
fluenced to accept and disseminate the 
views of the private utilities. The pri- 
vate utilities even resorted to direct 
grants of funds to many institutions of 
education. They obtained favorable 
textbooks by eliminating subject matter 
that was opposed by them. The smaller 
publishers were brought into line by 
lining up the bigger ones. 

Eighth. Fighting public power: Per- 
haps the thing that interests us most in 
this Federal Trade Commission investi- 
gation is the assault that was made upon 
public power. Then, as now, the private 
utility propaganda attacked every public 
power project, whether in existence or 
not. Our old friends Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam came in for their share of 
such abuse as well. 

Ninth. Proclaiming the effectiveness 
of State regulation: Whereas State 
regulation was generally ineffective, the 
Federal Trade Commission record dis- 
closes that the utilities proclaimed that 
such regulation was entirely satisfactory. 
This was a propaganda device for avoid- 
ing further local or Federal regulation, 
and it sought to discourage all kinds of 
public ownership. 

Tenth. Labeling your opponents: The 
private utilities did not meet the public 
ownership argument on the basis of 
facts or experience, but they pinned a 
“red” label on their opponents. Ac- 
cordingly, the advocates of public own- 
ership were either un-American or 
socialistic. i 

The object of all of this concealed 
propaganda was to make the American 
public believe that there was a halo 
around the private utilities, and that 
there was something un-American in 
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public ownership, and therefore it should 
be killed. 
ENGAGING IN POLITICS 


It takes little argument to convince 
any ordinary citizen that a private 
utility that is given an exclusive mono- 
poly privilege to sell electricity should 
not engage in politics. Yet the Federal 
Trade Commission found that in many 
states the private utilities did engage in 
direct political activities against public 
power projects. In order to advance its 
own ends, the same utilities favored 
men and measures that were agreeable 
to their own private-utility views. 

WHAT IS THE SITUATION TODAY? 


From numerous quarters, the evidence 
is all too convincing that a similar pat- 
tern of conduct is being followed by the 
privately owned utilities today. We owe 
it to all concerned to get the facts in 
order to prove the truth or falsity of 
these very grave charges. We want to 
know whether the private utilities or 
their representatives are now engaged in 


similar matters that relate to the public 
generation, transmission and distribu- 
tion of electric power. We want to know. 
whether the cost of their political and 
propaganda advertising is being listed as 
legitimate expense and deducted on their 
income tax returns. All this should be, 
and can be, learned by an exhaustive in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. y 


Statement by Hon. Otto E. Passman 
of Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Orro E. Passman, Mem- 
ber of Congress from the Fifth District of 
Louisiana. 


I am grateful that you have afforded me 
the opportunity to appear before your com- 
mittee to testify in behalf of the legisla- 
tion under consideration which has for its 
purpose to fix parity and price support based 
on Low Middling seven-eighths cotton in- 
stead of Middling seven-eighths inch cot- 
ton. The legislation, if adopted, would apply 
only to the 1952 cotton crop and only then if 
the Crop Reporting Board of the Department 
of Agriculture estimates the yield at 16 mil- 
lion or more bales. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I think we are all aware of the fact 
that the Department of Agriculture asked 
the cotton farmers to plant acreage for 1952 
that would assure a yield of a minimum of 
16 million bales. The request was made in 
the interest of our security and national de- 
fense. 

In my considered judgment, no fairer piece 
of legislation has ever been presented to the 
Congress than that which is under consid- 


eration. I am sure that every member of 
this committee will agree that our farmers 
are just as patriotic as our men in uniform, 
So far as I know, never in the history of our 
great Nation when there was an emergency 
and the farmers were called upon to produce, 
did they fail us. The farmers’ patriotism 
and willingness to cooperate in the present 
emergency prompted them to do everything 
possible to meet the goal set by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and, I repeat, requested 
in the interest of national defense and our 
preparedness program, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the farmers in the Cotton Belt need 
the protection of this bill and I want to do 
everything within my power to help them 
get this fair legislation adopted by the Con- 
gress. I worked with my friends in the House 
in getting the House to adopt H. R. 5713, 
known as the Abernethy bill. 

The cotton planters in all the cotton States 
will be bitterly disappointed if this bill does 
not become law. They may not need the in- 
surance afforded by the bill if the crop is 
small. The price of cotton on a low yield 
will protect them but suppose the yield is 
big—16,000,000 bales or more—then they 
will need this price protection to break even 
or to derive a small profit from their efforts. 

My desk is loaded with telegrams and let- 
ters and statements given by long distance 
reminding me that they do not want a repe- 
tition of 1951. When the Government asked 
for a 28-million-acre or 16-million-bale effort 
at a time when the price was approaching 
45 cents per pound, our patriotic farmers 
went all out in production effort in meeting 
the request made by the Department of 
Agriculture. They seem to be succeeding so 
well in meeting the goal that the first 1951 
estimate was 17,266,000 bales, and the second 
report of September 8 predicted 17,291,000 
bales. What was the effect of these esti- 
mates? We all remember that year—prices 
crumbled and despite the Department, Farm 
Bureau and other interested persons’ advice 
to consider holding or use the Government 
loan machinery, thousands, doubtless tens 
of thousands, of our small farmers who 
could not—and they cannot—wait 
for their final settlement, sold out at the 
bottom of the market. Then to their sad 
disappointment, they watched the estimates 
get smaller. For instance, the October 8, 
1951, estimate dropped to 16,991,000 bales; 
November to 15,771,000 bales; and December 
to 15,290,000 bales. While the price climbed 
back to 40 cents, these many farmers stood 
by in disappointment, and a real sense of 
bitterness and disgruntlement spread. This 
incident has not been forgotten and if they 
are let down again similar to that in 1951, 
it may not be easy to get them to rally to the 
requests of the Government and Department 
of Agriculture in the future. They did their 
best in 1951 at heavy cost and under adverse 
difficulties. This year these difficulties are 
as great if not greater. In all probability 
the expense of raising this year's cotton crop 
will be as great or greater than any year in 
our history. Many of our smaller farmers 
have had to mortgage their farms to pur- 
chase mechanical cotton pickers on account 
of the labor situation. Many of them have 
had to plant their cotton crops over. In my 
opinion the farmer must not be let down in 
his present effort to meet the Agriculture 
Department’s requested goal. This bill 
seeks only to insure him in the event of a 
high estimate, and this is a very small re- 
ward for his efforts in the interest of national 
defense and our preparedness program. Sup- 
pose estimates are just under 16,000,000 bales. 
The price-insuring formula of this bill never 
takes effect. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, farmers of today keep abreast of times 
and are watching very closely our govern- 
ment’s activity, especially Members of Con- 
gress. They are familiar with the cost plus 
contracts and rapid tax write-offs afforded 
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many segments of our industrial America. 
They tell me in no uncertain terms that all 
manufacturers, distributors, contractors, and 
subcontractors are guaranteed a profit in 
their dealings with the Government pertain- 


-ing to our national defense and present pre- 


paredness program. They are not asking 
for any such a guarantee, and certainly the 
bill before you does not guarantee the farmer 
a profit. It only tries to stop possible losses, 
not from the farmer’s failure, but from his 
success in meeting an official Government 
request. 

We all understand that loopholes and ob- 
jections can be found against any proposed 
legislation, and if we are looking for the 
weaknesses rather than the meritorious 
features, this legislation is in trouble. In 
my considered judgment, if we consider the 
proposed legislation on its merits and the 
very limited protection that it affords the 
farmer, then I believe that it will be adopted 
by the committee and the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I plead with you to give the proposed 
legislation your prompt and favorable con- 
sideration so that our cotton farmers may 
have reasons to continue cooperating with 
their Government. In the closing days of 
this session, if we are to give them this min- 
imum insurance, speedy action is necessary. 

Again I want to thank you for permitting 
me to testify in behalf of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, it is am honor and a privilege for 
me to introduce the next witness because 
he is my friend and constituent, Mr. David 

, Of Lake Providence, East Carroll 
Parish, La. 

Mr. Amacker is a member of an old farm- 
ing family in East Carroll Parish, long iden- 
tified as a friend of the farmer and active 
in everything that makes for a better com- 
munity and a better America. His brother, 
Robert Amacker, is past president of the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau. Mr. David Amacker 
is not appearing before your honorable com- 
mittee in a selfish interest. He is appearing 
and speaking for the many thousands of 
farmers in my district and the many, many 
thousands of farmers in the Cotton Belt who 
are anxious for the legislation under con- 
sideration to be adopted by the Congress. 
I can assure you that his testimony is not 
subject to discount because he is a statisti- 
cian and aside from his many years of actual 
farming, he has helped to write much agri- 
cultural legislation. He is a renowned edu- 
cator and a former professor of the great 
Southwestern University of Memphis, Tenn. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, Mr. David Amacker. 


A Challenge to Public-Spirited Citizens 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. K. ARMSTRONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, a 
distinguished former Member of this 
House, and later a Member of the Senate, 
the Hon. Roscoe C. Patterson, recently 
made an address in our home city of 
Springfield, Mo., that has great sig- 
nificance at this time. Mr. Patterson 
is one of our senior statesmen, and 
although now retired from active life, he 
is honored and revered by the people of 
his community and State not only for 
his long life of public service but also for 
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his wisdom and sagacity. Under unani- 
mous consent, I insert this address of 
former Congressman and former Senator 
Patterson in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


Many thoughtful and patriotic citizens re- a 


gard the coming presidential election as one 
of the most important in the history of the 
Republic. A new President and an entire 
new membership of the House of Represen- 
tatives and one-third of the membership of 
the United States Senate will be elected. 
The people will have the opportunity of de- 
termining whether they desire to continue 
the drift toward socialism, with its cycle of 
more bureaus, more regulation for the citi- 
zens, more corruption, more debt, more taxes 
and more despair, or whether they desire a 
reversal of those policies and a return to 
those safe and sound principles that served 
us so well during the first 150 years of our 
national existence. 

For the past 19 years we have been drift- 
ing from one war to another, from one 
crisis to another, and after each approaching 
a little closer to the totalitarian and collec- 
tivist state. For the past 19 years the 
party now in control, which came into power 
upon the solemn promise that it would re- 
duce the cost of government by at least 
25 percent and stop deficit spending, has 
each year steadily increased the cost of 
government until now it has reached such 
astronomical proportions that even the 
majority party leaders in Congress are crying 
out in alarm and opposition to the spending 
program of the administration. 

On March 4, 1933, when the present party 
came into power, there were approximately 
500,000 Federal employees. Today there are 
more than five million. The annual cost of 
Government at that time was approximately 
$4 billion. Last year it was approximately 
$65 billion and the budget called for the 
present year is approximately $85 billion. 
The national debt in 1933 was approximately 
$20 billion. After 19 years of the loose finan- 
cial policies of the present regime, our na- 
tional debt is now more than $255 billion, 
These figures were taken from the public 
press sometime ago and the public debt has 
now increased many billions of dollars, and 
if the spending and waste are not stopped 
this year the national debt will pass the $275 
billion limit fixed by the National Congress, 

It does not require the wisdom of a 
Solomon to understand that if these spend- 
thrift policies of the past 19 years are con- 
tinued and followed, they will eventually lead 
to national bankruptcy, ruin and disaster for 
all the people, rich and poor alike. 

In the face of these figures we are told by 
the Truman party spokesman that the 
American people are enjoying the greatest 
era of prosperity ever known to man. Un- 
doubtedly the 5,000,000 Federal employees, 
with ever-increasing salaries, are receiving 
their share of the good things of life; the 
influence peddlers and graf ters generally have 
no cause to complain; the foreign govern- 
ments that are receiving billions from Uncle 
Sam, wrung from the American taxpayers, 
whose backs are almost bent double under 
the load of taxation, are coming in for some 
degree of prosperity. In the meantime, the 
great middle class with fixed incomes, who 
are the backbone of any government of free 
people, are being ground to dust under the 
burden of taxation and government. We 
have an eternal rat race between rising 
prices of commodities which people must 
have to live, and wages. Millions of men 
have been taken out of the field of produc- 
tion and placed in the military effort, where 
the ultimate purpose is destruction. 

We are approaching the limit of taxation 
and debt. The purchasing value of the dollar 
is diminishing day by day. The so-called 
prosperity is due wholly to the vast expendi- 
ture and waste of borrowed public money, 
which will have to be repaid or repudiated. 


Instead of this being an era of great pros- 
perity, we are simply living in a fool’s para- 
dise. The kind of prosperity that we are 
now enjoying is the kind that leads to bank- 
ruptcy and the poorhouse. It is just as true 
today as it was in 1932, when the country 
was faced with a $4,000,000,000 deficit, and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt said that deficit spend- 
ing inevitably leads to bankruptcy; that the 
only way to prevent bankruptcy was to stop 
deficit spending. That was one time that 
Roosevelt was right. It is too bad he did not 
maintain his position with more fortitude, 
instead of surrendering to the pressure of the 
politicians and adopting the Harry Hopkins 
theory of “tax, tax, tax, spend, spend and 
spend, elect, elect and elect.” 

The foreign policy, if we have any foreign 
policy, is on the par with our domestic pol- 
icy; just as stupid and asinine. We have 
undertaken the job of policing the world. 
We are going to secure free government for 
all of the 3,000,000,000 inhabitants of the 
world, whether they want it or not, and 
we are going to fight them if necessary, to 
force it on them. This, of course, means 
that we are going to engage in every war 
that takes place anywhere on the face of 
the earth. This will be rough on the econ- 
omy of the nation, but it will be rougher on 
the soldiers and their families who have to 
do the fighting and the dying; but this will 
all occur while our soldiers are fighting 
under the “glorious flag” of the “United 
Nations.” Part of the “United Nations” 
will be on one side and part on the other, 
just as they are in the “police action” in 
Korea, but we will not be deprived of our 
leadership in world affairs; we will be al- 
lowed to do most of the fighting and the 
dying and we will be allowed to furnish all 
of the money, both before and after each 
war, as well as to finance the “United Na- 
tions.” When the representatives of the 
respective nations meet to consider the 
“State of the Wcrld” our representatives 
will be allowed to participate in the debates, 
which, judging from the past, consists in 
the delegates from the respective members 
of the “United Nations” hurling insults at 
one another, thereby engendering disrespect, 
ill-will, hatred, and war. 

We are now engaged in a bitter war on 
the far-flung battlefields of Korea, a war 
not declared by Congress, the only consti- 
tutional authority having the right to de- 
clare war, but by President Truman. This 
war has been denominated by the partisans 
of the Truman administration as a “police 
action.” In a little more than a year of 
fighting we have suffered more than 105,000 
casualties. While this is tough on the sol- 
diers and their families, we are maintaining 
our leadership in the affairs of the world. 

We are told by the advocates of this for- 
eign policy that if we had become a member 
of the League of Nations (a similar or- 
ganization to the United Nations) after the 
First World War, the Second World War 
would have been prevented. Whether this 
is true or not can never be known, but one 
thing is certain: that we did not become a 
member of the League of Nations and we 
did not become engaged in the Second World 
War for approximately 20 years, and we did 
become a member of the United Nations 
and we were in a war in less than 5 years, 
and we have been jockeyed into a position 
that will bring us into every war that takes 
place anywhere in the world, for any cause, 
and where we will bear the major brunt cf 
the battle. 

Speaking for myself only, I am opposed 
to sending out soldiers to fight and die in 
any war where the interests of our country 
are not vitally concerned. In other words, I 
am opposed to any war except one in self- 
defense, 

Notwithstanding the ever-increasing pub- 
lic debt, the ever-increasing taxbills of the 
people, the ever-increasing cost of living, 
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the ever-increasing waste and corruption in 
Government, the task of driving the incom- 
petent and corrupt administrators of our 
national affairs from power will not be an 
easy one, They are entrenched behind al- 
most 20 years of control and have almost 
absolute power. More than 35,000,000 per- 
sons are on the public pay roll. Millions 
more are partisans who follow the party name 
and flag, without any regard to the welfare 
of the country, or of the future generations. 
It will require the united and untiring ef- 
forts of all patriotic citizens to do the job. 
The Republican Party is the only agency 
through which the people can work to bring 
about a reversal of the ruinous policies that 
are each year edging our country closer to- 
ward the brink of bankruptcy and ruin. It, 
therefore, behooves the members of the Re- 
publican Party not to engage in petty bick- 
erings over rival candidates for leadership 
in the coming campaign to rid the country 
of the waste and corruption in Government 
and drive the buzzards out of the eagles’ 
nests. 

All who have been mentioned for the Re- 
publican nomination for the Presidency are 
able, courageous, honorable, and patriotic 
men, devoted to what they believe to be the 
best interests of the commonwealth, and can 
be depended upon to safeguard the interests 
of America with the same fidelity that Win- 
ston Churchill protects the British Empire. 
Each time this ugly picture is presented, it is 
not met with a defense of the program, but 
the usual answer is that it is merely criticism 
when constructive suggestions are required. 
It should appear to all thoughtful persons 
that when foolish and frequently dishonest 
things are being done in government that 
are contrary to the interests of the people 
and that place a grievous burden on genera- 
tions yet unborn, that the suggestion that 
we stop the waste, corruption, and general 
foolishness in our domestic and foreign poli- 
cies is quite constructive. If several million 
useless Government employees were fired and 
taken off the backs of the taxpayers, it would 
be constructive and helpful. A return to 
those old fundamentals of honesty and 
square dealing would be constructive and 
very helpful. A return to real economy in 
government and stopping the profligate 
waste of public funds, and thereby making 
our income match our outgo, would be a long 
step toward sanity in government, and 
therefore very constructive. 

There is no doubt that the vast govern- 
mental expenditures running into hundreds 
of billions of dollars, which will remain as a 
legacy of debt for this and future generations 
to pay, have resulted temporarily in increased 
industrial and business activity, but they 
have not brought a sound prosperity, and 
never will. The industrial and business 
activity will cease when the Government 
stops shoveling money out of the national 
Treasury, and we will be infinitely in worse 
condition than before the spending program 
was started. 

We cannot spend ourselves into prosperity, 
nor borrow ourselves out of debt. The fur- 
ther we travel on the road of loans and 
extravagance, the further we will be from 
the path that leads to real prosperity. The 
history of all the ages has demonstrated that 
to spend and continue to spend more than 
one’s income leads to bankruptcy. In the 
language of Franklin D. Roosevelt, when 
first a candidate for President, “a family can 
spend more than it makes for a year or so, 
but to continue to do so leads to the poor- 
house.” This principle applies with the same 
unerring certainty to States and Nations as 
to families and individuals. 

There are no short cuts to a real prosper- 
ity, with nations as with individuals, the 
road is laborious and hard. It involves labor, 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. We are not 
going to enjoy real prosperity until we shall 
have put our financial affairs in order. We 
may build up a false and temporary pros- 
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perity by continued extravagant spending 
and borrowing, but we are only putting off 
the evil day and inviting more disastrous 
results in the future. This does not mean 
that the aged and incapacitated should not 
be cared for, but the practice followed by the 
Truman administration of taxing the citizens 
to give to the favored few must be stopped if 
the Republic is to survive. We are going 
to have to get back to the principles upon 
which the Republic was founded—that lib- 
erty involves the right of men to work, to 
toil, to save and to keep the fruits of their 
labor, and when each individual can again 
say “I am the master of my fate, the captain 
of my soul.” 

In this day of low moral standards and 
corruption in government, with actual trea- 
son found in the high places, every liberty- 
loving citizen should ponder the passage from 
Daniel Webster’s speech at the centennial 
anniversary of Washington’s birth: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous war should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capitol 
were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all cov- 
ered up by the dust of the valley. All these 
might be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct 
the fabric of demolished government? Who 
shall rear again the well-proportioned col- 
umns of constitutional liberty? Who shail 
frame together the skillful architecture which 
unites national sovereignty with State rights, 
individual security, and public prosperity? 
No; if these columns fall, they will be raised 
not again. Like the Coliseum and the Par- 
thenon, they will be destined to a mournful, 
a melancholy immortality. Bitterer tears, 
however, will flow over them than were ever 
shed over the monuments of Roman or 
Grecian art, for they will be the remnants of 
a more glorious edifice than Greece or Rome 
ever saw, the edifice of constitutional Amer- 
ican liberty.” 


Russians Not 14 Feet High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp the editorial 
appearing in the June 20, 1952, edition of 
prr Evening Star entitled “Not 14 Feet 

h”: 


Nor 14 Peer Hon 


In his Denver remarks on Soviet armed 
power and the masses of Russia, General 
Eisenhower has resorted to a bit of hyper- 
bole. Hitting at scare talk, he has declared 
that “there is no more reason to fear 190,000,- 
000 backward people living on the Eurasian 
continent, surrounded by a flock of captive 
and recalcitrant states, than there is to fear 
polliwogs swimming down a muddy creek.” 
This is an obvious exaggeration, of course, 
but it serves the useful purpose of reminding 
everybody that the Kremlin’s strength— 
though formidable—is far from being the 
strength of supermen, 

The reminder, moreover, is a timely one. 
All too many people throughout the free 
world have been sort of mesmerized—and 
even a little frightened—by the facade of 


Soviet power and the ferocious growls of the 
Kremlin's propagandists, who have spared 
no effort to spread the intimidating impres- 
sion that Communist Russia is a land of in- 
comparable might. The mesmerization 
process has been strengthened, in addition, 
by the solid fact that the Stalin dictator- 
ship has a big fleet of submarines, great 
numbers of planes, the largest of ground 
forces and a growing stockpile of atomic 
weapons—a fact making clear that nothing 
could be more foolish than to underestimate 
the capacity of such a country for conquest- 
seeking aggression. 

However, just as the Soviet Union thus 
should not be underestimated, neither should 
its strength be exaggerated beyond a sense 
of proportion or reality. That is the point 
that General Eisenhower has sought to make 
at Denver. As he has put it, he is “not one 
of those who believe that all Russians are 14 
feet high.” Actually, they are just ordinary 
mortals, and there is every reason to believe 
that their power as a nation runs a poor 
second to Western power, especially the power 
of the United States. At the moment, in 
terms of armed forces in being, they may 
hold the lead in many respects, but our allied 
world—which is still well ahead in the atomic 
fleld—is rearming on a vast scale to fill in its 
present deficiencies. 

Further, as far as the long pull is con- 
cerned, just what have the Russians got? 
What can they count on for staying power 
in the event of an all-out war? Industrially, 
they still have a very long way to go before 
they can even begin to catch up with the 
West. Their steel output is at best only 
about 30 million tons a year, as against an 
American total of more than 100 million. 
Similarly, their annual oil production is 
some 227 million barrels while ours is 2 bil- 
lion, and they have less than a fourth of the 
electric power that is available to us. These 
figures are of vital military importance. Al- 
though they do not directly affect armed 
forces in being, they most certainly affect— 
in a potentially decisive way—the capacity 
to support those forces in a protracted 
struggle. 

Over and above all this, the Russian masses 
are undeniably backward in the sense that 
their Communist dictatorship has held them 
down to one of the world’s lowest living 
standards—a condition that subtracts from 
national power. It is true, too, that the peo- 
ple of the captive satellite states are op- 
pressed and restive. When this smoldering 
volcano is added to the Kremlin’s productive 
shortcomings and other deficiencies, General 
Eisenhower’s hyperbole turns out to be less 
extreme than it may seem at first glance. The 
Soviet threat, of course, is made up of tougher 
stuff than polliwogs, but the United States 
and its Allies—with vigilance and completion 
of the common defense build-up—can be 
confident of success in coping with that 
threat. The iron curtain is not a sign of 
strength. It may well hide even greater 
weaknesses than the most optimistic among 
us like to imagine. 


School Documentation Wins Commenda- 
tion of Educators and Laymen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 
Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, on March 
21 of this year, I delivered a speech in 
this House on the subject, Is There a 
Subversive Movement in the Public 
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Schools? As I explained at the outset 
of this speech, this documentation was 
made at the insistence of spokesmen for 
a group of teachers in the Battle Creek, 
Mich., area of my district. I also ex- 
plained that I had previously urged the 
i ad not to insist upon the documenta- 
on. 

Early this month a printed statement 
came to my desk under the date of May 
1. 1952, entitled Reply to Congressman 
Paul W. Shafer's Report of March 17, 
1952, on The Subversive Movement, in 
America’s Public Schools.“ This pam- 
phlet states that it was prepared and 
published by a committee of teachers 
representing the Calhoun County MEA 
and city schools of Battle Creek, Mich.” 

The pamphlet was accompanied by a 
letter from Mr. William Nault of Battle 
Creek, Mich., one of the two spokesmen 
of the teachers’ group who made the 
original demand for my documentation. 
In his letter Mr. Nault requested that I 
place this reply in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. This I have done under a 
separate extension. 

I have noted with interest that beyond 
the statement cited above, as to the 
authorship and sponsorship of the pam- 
phlet, it does not otherwise identify the 
authors or sponsors. 

I also note with interest the admission 
in the pamphlet of the fact of Dr. Counts’ 
and Dr. Brameld’s “calls” which urged 
teachers “to reach for power.” This in 
itself is an acknowledgment and recog- 
nition of the existence of the trend and 
movement in the public schools which 
the representatives of the teachers’ group 
demanded I document, and which I did 
document in my March 21 speech. 

With respect to the charge made in 
this pamphlet that I made citations “out 
of context” which distorted the authors’ 
meaning, I will simply say, as I have 
said before, that I welcome an objective 
and disinterested comparison of the 
quotations with the complete source ma- 
terials from which they were taken. 

In this connection, I think it is note- 
worthy that while the pamphlet quoted 
certain statements from an editorial 
which appeared in the Battle Creek 
(Mich.) Enquirer and News of April 1, 
1952, it omitted to quote such statements 
as these from the same editorial: 

We say that a studied reading of the report 
provides no justification for indictment of 
Mr. SHAFER’s motives. . . 

It must be said at the start that there 
have been known to be, in education and 
elsewhere, some who held views out of line 
with the realities—and sought to press those 
views upon all the people. Doubtless not 
enough has been done to take these people 
seriously and weed out the crackpots as well 
as Communists, from the pure (and desirable 
in moderation) idealists. 

For that failure, in the schools, the officials 
of education must accept a share of blame— 
just as Officials of Government have to accept 
blame for exactly the same failure in poli- 
tics. The sheep weren't separated from the 
goats as promptly as they should have been 
in some cases. 


Incidentally I placed the full text of 
this editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of April 3, 1952. 

My citation of an unsigned article on 
the Oregon school law, which appeared 
in the “What Do You Believe?” section 
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of “Frontiers of Democracy” for April 
1943, is criticized in the pamphlet. I 
call attention to the fact that in making 
this citation I stated: “I sincerely trust 
that there is no extensive disposition in 
the circles of professional education to 
revive and promote this particular, 
iniquitous proposal” to ban private and 
parochial schools. 

1 still entertain this belief and hope. 
But I confess to deep distress over the 
attack which has been made on private 
and parochial schools since I made my 
March 21 speech. I refer to the charge 
by Dr. James Conant, president of Har- 
vard University, before the Boston meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
School Administrators, that the greater 
the proportion of our youth who attend 
independent schools, the greater the 
threat to our democratic unity.” And 
I deplore the criticisms of the private 
and parochial schools which the press 
reported other educators as having 
made at the Boston meeting, particu- 
larly the alleged statement of Dr. Worth 
McClure, executive secretary of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, that “these schools can destroy 
the unity now found in our democracy,” 
end the reported charge by Dr. Edgar 
Fuller that “nonpublic schools are divi- 
sive.” 

Certainly these views do anything but 
refute the point which I was seeking to 
establish in my documentation, namely 
that there are those who desire to confer 
an educational monopoly upon the pub- 
lic school system. 

I am, of course, completely opposed to 
any such monopoly or to any movement 
in education tending toward the crea- 
tion of such a monopoly. 

I note with interest the pamphlet’s 
concession of my right, and of the right 
of my readers, to “take pains to guard 
against” subversion in the schools, if I 
or they feel that there is such a danger. 
I welcome that concession, since it is 
fundamental. 

It is in order to point out, as I have 
done before, that the documentation of 
March 21 was made upon the demand of 
spokesmen for a group of teachers. That 
demand was the reason, and the sole 
reason, for the documentation being 
made. Moreover that demand disre- 
garded my warning at the time that the 
group represented by the teachers’ 
spokesmen would not like the documen- 
tation and that the schools would bene- 
fit least of all fromsuch a documentation. 

In a few instances my documentation 
has been denounced as an attack upon 
public school education and upon teach- 
ers generally. It is not any such thing, 
as I took pains to emphasize in the doc- 
umentation itself. Instead it is a docu- 
mentation of a trend and movement in 
public education. 

A physician who makes a diagnosis of 
an infection in a patient, and who un- 
dertakes to isolate and eleminate the 
organism or condition which is the source 
of the infection, does not thereby be- 
come an “enemy” of the patient. His 
attack is directed against the infection, 
against the organism—not against the 
patient. Far from being an “enemy” 
of the patient, the physician is an ally 


of the patient in his fight for recovery 
and health, 

The individual who calls attention to 
a harmful and dangerous trend and 
movement in the public schools and in 
education is no more an enemy of the 
public schools, of public education or of 
the teachers than the physician is an 
enemy of his patient because he fights 
the infection which jeopardizes the 
health or life of the patient. 

I am glad to say that only a very few 
of the hundreds of persons who have 
written me regarding my documentation 
have taken the attitude that I am an 
“enemy” of the schools or the teachers. 

On the other hand, I have received 
comments of warm approval and en- 
dorsement from numerous distinguished 
educators who indicate a clear under- 
standing of the spirit in which the docu- 
mentation was made and who commend 
me for focussing attention upon this 
“trend and movement” in education. 

Thus, Professor Kenneth Colegrove, 
head of the department of political 
science of Northwestern University, 
wrote: 


A most significant address. 
have wide circulation. 


A. H. Hobbs, associate professor of so- 
ciology, Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
described the documentation as “incisive 
but eminently fair.” 

John W. Tietz, professor of education, 
New York University, wrote: 


Highly informative. This is a must in 
my reading. 


Norman D. Anderson, principal, Web- 
ster elementary school, Chicago, wrote: 


May we compliment you on your splendid 
work. 


The Rev. Fr. Gerard F. Yates, S. J., 
dean of the graduate school of George- 
town University commented: “the thor- 
oughness, temperateness, and balance of 
your speech are outstanding.” 

John H. Moehle, coordinator of civil 
defense for schools, the University of 
the State of New York, State Education 
department, wrote: 

I would like to offer my compliments to 
you for the careful attention paid to details 
and for the tremendous amount of exposi- 
tion contained in the speech. 


Harold E. Moore, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Denver, wrote: 
I must reiterate the outstanding job you 


have done in this presentation. Definitely 
it is a job well done. 


Herbert K. Walther, chairman, depart- 
ment of education, University of Den- 
ver: 


I am very much impressed with this inter- 
esting and well documented statement, 


Dr. George H. Hilliard, for 9 years 
head of the department of education at 
Western Michigan College, in my own 
district, and now director of student 
personnel and guidance, wrote: 

My experience as head of the department 
of education seems to be that education was 
directed in the way of making suitable ad- 
justments with our evolving society, but I 
never have felt that those who might be 
labeled subversive really had too much of 


It should 
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a foothold among the educators I have 
known. 


However he termed my speech very 
readable and stimulating,” and in a sub- 
sequent letter he added: 

I heartily agree that some people engaged 
in educational work do assume an attitude 
of hostility that is more harmful than help- 
ful. I thoroughly agree with the idea of 
free discussion of the problems to be found 
in public education. 


Typical of hundreds of letters which I 
have also received from laymen and 
parents is this comment by Mrs. S. 
Whitney Landon of Greensboro, Vt.: 

You are to be congratulated on the very 
high quality of this pamphlet. It is objec- 
tive, dispassionate, fair, and completely 
documented. 


I have previously stated to the spokes- 
men of the teachers’ group which origi- 
nally demanded the documentation that 
I have no desire to engage in intermin- 
able debate. I judge that they are 
similarly disposed since they state ia 
their pamphlet that they “leave the 
Schafer report to what we trust will be 
the objective analysis and good judg- 
ment of the reader.” I am glad to do 
likewise, and I regard the comments of 
educators which I have just cited as a 
gratifying result of such analysis and 
judgment. 

I concur heartily in the closing sen- 
tence of the pamphlet issued by the 
spokesmen for the teachers: 

We sincerely hope that this discussion will 


prove helpful to the earnest seeker after 
truth in our troubled times. 


Prevent Disease Through Medical 
Research 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
want to reaffirm my position of support 
for the program of our Federal Govern- 
ment in undertaking medical research of 
the highest quality to insure the endur- 
ing health and vigor of our people. The 
research planned and conducted by the 
Government in its own laboratories and 
in the research centers of colleges and 
universities, coupled with the support 
of voluntary organizations and founda- 
tions, are the vital factors in searching 
for the causes of diseases that kill and 
disable so many of our men, women and 
children. 

I can think of no greater benefit to 
mankind at this time than basic investi- 
gations into the illnesses and diseases of 
man. And I can think of no service 
performed by a government for its people 
greater than that of insuring their physi- 
cal well-being. 

We have progressed from the philos- 
ophy that medicine is purely a personal 
matter and have recognized by witness- 
ing the devastavions of epidemics and 
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plagues that disease respects no one and 
spares no one. To meet public catas- 
trophe, there must be public recognition 
and action. In this light, within recent 
years I have been impressed with the 
strides we have taken in safeguarding 
and improving the health of our people. 
Perhaps this is best expressed in the 
results of the application of the prin- 
ciples of public health which have been 
accepted and woven into the fabric of 
our lives. I should like to quote from 
Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, who is looked on 
as the father of public health in this 
country and who was recently honored 
by the World Health Organization for 
his pioneer work in preventive medicine 
and community health. Dr. Winslow 
said at the halfway mark of our century 
in an address before a State health asso- 
ciation, “Seventy-five years ago the av- 
erage length of human life in the United 
States was about 40 years. Today it is 
over 65 years. I beg you to realize the 
human significance of these figures. If 
the individual physician could say to an 
individual patient, lying on his death- 
bed: ‘I will give you 25 years more of 
life,“ we would recognize it as a miracle. 
Yet that miracle has actually happened, 
in the aggregate, to the people of these 
United States. It is perhaps the most 
significant phenomenon in the social his- 
tory of the human race.” 

It has truly been a miracle to all of us 
that we have been able to see in our 
lifetimes the continued extension of the 
span of life until now we can look for- 
ward with assurance of reaching the 
Biblical three score and ten. But this 
miracle is man-made. It could not occur 
without the constant application of 
knowledge and science to the problems of 
human biology which today encompasses 
many separate disciplines—physiology, 
chemistry, physics, and even electronics. 
Specialists in these fields and the com- 
plex techniques which they have devel- 
oped are beginning to learn more and 
more about the structure, composition, 
and the workings of our bodies and of our 
minds as well. They have begun to ap- 
preciate and evaluate the effects of our 
environment upon the way we live and 
act as individuals. 

We have progressed a long way from 
the practice of the ancient Babylonians 
who, Herodotus tells, brought their sick 
to the market place in the hope of receiv- 
ing medical advice from passers-by who 
at one time may have suffered from a 
similar disease. Although we still enjoy 
exchanging experiences about our opera- 
tions and our health, we have happily 
reached the conclusion that years of edu- 
cation, training, and experience are es- 
sentials for people who are to engage in 
medical diagnosis and treatment, 

We are all agreed that it is far better 
to prevent illness than to cure it. It is 
my conviction that this can be done 
and that it can be done by increasing and 
improving medical research. I was 
shocked when I discovered that, while 
our Federal expenditures for health and 
related services in 1950 totaled $330,- 
000,000, less than $33,000,000 of that sum 
was provided to support medical re- 
search, Research—the hope which we 
hold out to our people as the means of 


preventing illness; research, which we 
hold out to the world as a means of 
cleansing pest-ridden lands and purify- 
ing diseased areas—received less than 
4 percent of the total amount which 
our Government provided for health 
purposes. It seems incredible to me that 
in the light of the marvelous advances 
which we have made that we have been 
so halting in providing the essentials for 
modern medical research. It is all the 
more surprising when we realize that 
basic investigations have had universal 
application. We cannot characterize 
scientific work as parochial or of pri- 
mary use for civilian rather than defense 
purposes, or of assistance only to our- 
selves rather than to the rest of the 
world. It is all pervasive. In fact, I 
know of no other activity which is so 
far-reaching in its effects and which at 
once has so many possibilities for im- 
mediate good and for long-lasting 
improvement. 

We have, to a large extent, conquered 
the infectious diseases and have the 
power to rid ourselves of epidemic 
plagues. Two years ago the World 
Health Organization summarized the 

progress made in 50 years of medicine 
and public health. Let me single out 
what was said about antibiotics. I 
quote this passage because we are all 
familiar in one fashion or another, with 
these so-called miracle drugs or wonder 
drugs. The introduction of antibiotics 
in treatment methods, during the Second 
World War, marked the beginning of a 
revolution. Its full impact cannot yet 
be foreseen, but great hopes appear justi- 
fied. Penicillin, discovered by Alexander 
Fleming; streptomycin, isolated by Sel- 
man Waksmann in 1944; chloromycetin; 
and the whole range of other antibiotics: 
these are some of the most recent ac- 
quisitions of medical science. Their ex- 
ploitation may well have a decisive effect 
on the control of many infectious dis- 
eases. Already, moreover, biochemists 
everywhere are taking up the search for 
substances able to check the prolifera- 
tion of microbes.” The article goes on 
to point out that within recent years we 
have been able to focus the strong light 
of scientific understanding on viruses 
and other minute organisms which are 
known to cause diseases such as in- 
fluenza, poliomyelitis, rabies and small- 
pox. Further, modern medicine owes 
much to chemistry and physics as well 
as to radiology, radiumtherapy, chem- 
ical treatment in disease and the use 
and application of radioactive isotopes. 

You have all, no doubt, heard of pella- 
gra, the disease which struck down 
thousands of our people, especially work- 
ers in the South, during the latter half 
of the 1800's. So serious were the ill- 
nesses and fatalities around the turn of 
the century because of the widespread 
distress which pellagra left in its wake 
that our scientists made a concerted 
effort to check its movement and its toll. 
After following many leads they dis- 
covered, as we know today, that pellagra 
was the manifestation of a dietary de- 
ficiency, afflicting mainly those with re- 
stricted eating habits. Even though 
variety was gradually introduced into 
the American diet as we progressed in- 
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dustrially, the death rate from pellagra 
as late as 1928 was 6 per 100,000, with a 
total of 7,000 deaths. Fainstaking in- 
vestigations of the late renowned Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger, an officer of the 
Public Health Service, revealed the cause 
of this disease and as a result of the 
identification of vitamins and the en- 
richment of food, a disease which had 
been the scourge of many of our 
workers has practically been eliminated, 
Through research in nutrition, the death 
rate from pellagra decreased to 2.5 per 
100,000 by 1938, to 1 per 100,000 by 1943 
and is practically nonexistent today. 

I might note in passing that beri-beri, 
another disease due to dietary deficiency, 
was similarly studied in 1949 and 1950 
within the native population of certain 
islands where our Armed Forces were 
stationed. At the beginning of the study 
the death rate was 12.8 percent of the 
population under investigation and at 
the end, about a year and a half later, 
it had dropped to 1.5 percent. The in- 
troduction of certain elements—thia- 
mine, niacin and iron—into the food 
eaten by the natives as recommended 
by our scientists was responsible for this 
improvement, 

Dramatic advances in the care and 
treatment of syphilis occasionally blunt 
our minds to the fact that only a short 
while ago the disease was one of the most 
serious and its economic effects most 
disastrous. The treatment techniques 
of the Public Health Service are largely 
responsible for our generally improved 
situation today. It was estimated that 
in 1940, paresis, an advanced form of 
syphilis, cost $11.3 million of taxpayers’ 
money in State and veterans hospitals 
for maintaining patients. Estimated 
loss in working years reached the stag- 
gering total of almost 100,000 man-years 
with a probable money loss of income 
amounting to about $112 million for 
men alone. In the intervening years, 
the control and preventive programs of 
the Federal Government and the States, 
working cooperatively, have cut down to 
a fraction the number of venereal dis- 
ease cases and have, through early diag- 
nosis and treatment, virtually eliminated 
late manifestations of syphilis. 

Tuberculosis and related diseases have 
for many years taken a great toll in hu- 
man life and productive employment. 
Although we have not yet conquered all 
forms of tuberculosis, we have witnessed 
almost miraculous improvements 
through the use of streptomycin and 
other antibiotics. More important, 
however, the sharp decline in death rate 
is due to improved methods of diagnosis, 
especially the use of the X-ray, and rec- 
ognition of the value of bed rest in treat- 
ment. When identification of a disease 
is made early and diagnosis is sound, 
chances for recovery are greatly im- 
proved. 

Another serious and all too common 
disease in this country is arthritis. A 
recent survey by the Public Health 
Service indicates that there are 10,000,- 
000 actual or presumptive cases of ar- 
thritis or rheumatism today. It is be- 
lieved that arthritis and related illnesses 
cost our Nation well over a billion dollars 
per year in medical expenses, lost wages, 
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and relief payments. If, as a result of 
progress following the startling discov- 
eries of recent years which have given us 
cortisone and other compounds which 
alleviate crippling illnesses, we are able 
to save but a tenth of this staggering 
sum, we will have paid for about half the 
total research expenditures which our 
country supports today. 

So it is in the more familiar fields of 
mental illness, cancer, and heart disease. 
Research has opened avenues of explora- 
tion in the causes and treatment of these 
diseases which offer hope instead of 
despair and which give every expecta- 
tion that we can solve the medical mys- 
teries they pose if we continue to sup- 
port the studies currently under way. 
That is why I have urged the Congress, 
since I have been a Member of the House 
of Representatives, to appropriate ade- 
quate funds each year for research to be 
administered by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. I shall continue to sponsor these 
appropriations and I shall not relax my 
efforts until we have learned the cause 
and the cures of the dread diseases that 
cripple and kill our people. 


A Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in every 
political campaign terrific heat is engen- 
dered over the major issues said to be 
facing the Nation. Yet this heat cools 
considerably when the election is over 
and the issues come before the President 
and Congress for action. Unquestion- 
ably, the civil rights program of the 
present administration, particularly 
that part of the program relating to a 
proposed permanent Federal Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission, is one 
of the most vital and controversial is- 
sues of 1952. 

Congress has had few other problems 
facing it that has resulted in such bitter 
debates and that have divided it so 
greatly. The political parties and can- 
didates alike have found this problem of 
a Federal FEPC one of the most difficult 
to surmount. It has struck at the very 
heart of our national and international 
dilemma of attempting to defend and 
preserve the principles of democracy, on 
the one hand, while condoning segrega- 
tion or discrimination or refusing to 
take definite action which would elimi- 
nate these undemocratic practices on 
the other hand. America can no longer 
afford to continue this paradox. The 
world awaits the long overdue decision— 
when freemen everywhere can look to 
the United States as a living example of 
the land of opportunity for all men truly 
expressed in both words and deeds. 

spite the extreme viewpoints of the 
opponents of this vital segment of the 
civil rights program, the fair employ- 
ment practices proposal has one primary 


objective, namely, to guarantee to all 
persons an opportunity to utilize their 
ability, skill, and training in any place 
of employment, public or private, and 
this opportunity should not be denied 
any person because of race, color, or 
creed. This proposal has as its ultimate 
objective the fullest utilization of the 
labor potential that we might increase 
and revitalize our productive capacity 
and eliminate waste of manpower. 
When men and women are judged upon 
the bases of their training and potential 
abilities instead of their race, color, or 
religion, we can visualize the day not far 
hence when the national and interna- 
tional need for creative energy and skills 
will be satisfied. 

The opposing arguments to this nec- 
essary program for strengthening our 
democracy are too numerous to warrant 
separate analysis. But the experience 
gained from State and local commissions 
established for the purpose of guaran- 
teeing equal opportunity for employment 
have disproven over and over again the 
charges leveled toward a compulsory 
FEPC. New Jersey, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and the other of 
11 States and 20 cities having fair 
employment practices legislation re- 
peatedly have shown in their reports that 
a law in itself acts as a deterrent to dis- 
criminatory hiring practices. The op- 
position has rejected the plan because 
of aims attributed to the plan which have 
no basis in fact. For example, no in- 
telligent person would dare suggest that 
any law in itself can bring about toler- 
ance, brotherhood, eliminate prejudices 
or hatreds. Such matters are beyond 
the scope of legal control. But we can 
make sure that outward manifestations 
of such feelings expressed by discrimina- 
tion and segregation in employment, 
housing, education, public accommoda- 
tions, etc., are not practiced in our great 
Nation. 

Our Nation suffers because of its seg- 
regation laws and discriminatory prac- 
tices. This should be the concern and 
responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to erase. Congress must take its 
position of leadership to guide other 
levels of government toward the fullest 
possible realization of the constitutional 
guaranty that individual liberties and 
equal protection of the laws shall be ex- 
tended to all men. 


The Editor Looks at the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude an editorial which appeared July 
1, 1952, in the Jackson County Sentinel, 
published at Scottsboro, Ala. Mr. Parker 
Campbell, who is editor of this excellent 
county newspaper, has written a splendid 
article which I am glad to bring to the 
attention of all Members, 
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The present way of thinking of American 
people reminds me of that old story of the 
city boy who was visiting his farmer uncle. 
The boy knew nothing about horses except 
that you could hitch one to a buggy and get 
in and drive and ride. The uncle sent the 
boy to town, several miles away, by himself 
in the buggy. It was a hot day but the boy 
immediately whipped the horse into a fast 
gait and when he arrived at the store in 
town, where he had been sent on the errand, 
the storekeeper noted the lather on the horse 
and his heated condition. 

He said: Boy, you are going to kill your 
Uncle's horse?” The boy asked: How?“ 

The storekeeper replied: “You-are driving 
too fast and getting the horse too hot.” 

The city boy reflected a minute and re- 
plied: “Well, I don’t see how that can be. 
The faster we go the cooler I get!” 

So right now, if we are riding fast and keep- 
ing ourselves pleasant, we are forgetting the 
reason for our status and are seemingly 
ignorant of the consequences. 

About the only worry at all I hear about 
inflation is from the folks who are spending 
hard dollars earned several years back on the 
cheap dollar merry-go-round we are riding 
today. 

But believe me, inflation is a serious thing. 
So far in my life of nearly sixty years I have 
failed to see any inflation that did not wreck 
in time and throw us in the ditch. We are 
told now that this cannot happen again, 
that all is to continuc to be rosy, and we 
need not worry at all about the future; that 
the future has been made safe by rules and 
regulations, and for us to forget about it and 
enjoy permanent inflation. 

When I carefully study our own economy 
and couple it with the economy of the world, 
and list most of the rest of the world as 
working constantly toward our economic 
downfall with weapons that must not be 
taken lightly, I know that we are blinding 
ourselves when we should have our eyes wide 
open. 

We are keyed on a high economic pitch 
both nationally and individually to a degree 
that it would not take much backset to 
throw us for a loop, or sumpin. 

As I predicted some time ago, the United 
States is now taking time out for national 
politics. Both the Democrats and Republi- 
cans are running around in circles trying 
to sell us the same old lines of hokum. The 
Dems are yelling “Ain’t you better off than 
ever before?“ The Republicans reply by 
yelling: “Only we can save you now!” 

The rest of the world, and especially our 
enemies, are really enjoying this show. It 
is made to order for them. Frankly, I do 
not think either party can do more than the 
other. The main medicine we need as a 
nation is economy and common sense in gov- 
ernment and leadership and both sides are so 
afraid of the reaction that they will not even 
reach for the bottle, much less try to give 
us a dose. 

We have spent billions of dollars in Korea, 
have lost more than 100,000 of our finest 
men there in some sort of war or incident, 
as some Officially call it. Yet the vote some 
candidate gets in some little State is more 
news than Korea. I am still of the opinion 
that we are getting sucked in deeper and 
deeper in Korea and that our leadership has 
no idea in the world what todo. They may 
have an idea, but are fearful of using it. 

I thought the silliest remarks I have heard 
were only a few days ago from a big military 
man who stated that the Reds now had us 
across a barrel in Korea and we could not 
beat them there. If we really are in that 
shape, why tell the world? 

At home we are now enjoying the old 
customary steel strike and other strikes are 
always hanging over us. For the last sev- 
eral years it appears the leadership of our 
country has spent most of its time pleading: 
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Oh, please do not do that!” to a big portion 
of our people, while at the same time it 
sends letters to our young men reading 
positively: “You drop everything and catch 
the draft board bus Tuesday, or a policeman 
will be over to drag you in.” 

We learn something new every day about 
our doings in Korea. Last week we an- 
nounced we had bombed and knocked out 
some highly strategic Communist operated 
power plants in North Korea. It appeared 
up to now we have been bypassing these 
targets tor diplomatic reasons. But we 
finally took a crack at them and immediately 
got a howl out of our allies. They screamed 
“Do not do that! You might make the Reds 
mad at us!” 

Washington has the up and down jitters. 
One day everything is rosy and the next 
we are alerted for instant big trouble. 

We are pouring the money out so fast 
that ordinary folks have lost track of the 
count. 

Folks are afraid to yell too loud for econ- 
omy for fear the knife might trim around 
and get something that we were interested 
in. In other words, economy is the thing to 
use on the other fellow but not on ourselves. 
What we get out of the swag is fair and 
all right. 


Seriousness of Iron-Ore Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the June 26, 1952, 
issue of American Metal Market: 


AGAIN POINTS TO SERIOUSNESS OF IRON-ORE 
PICTURE—HALF DAY’S SUPPLY LOST FOR EACH 
Day MINES ARE STRIKE-BOUND 
CLEVELAND, June 25.—Alexander C. Brown, 

president, the Cleyeland-Cliffs Iron Co., today 
made the following statement in connection 
with the administration’s obvious disregard 
for the importance of the iron ore industry's 
strike now in its fourth week. 

“It is completely incomprehensible to me 
how John Steelman, President Truman's as- 
sistant, and Philip Murray can honestly 
think that any effective help can be given 
to the prosecution of the Korean ‘police ac- 
tion’ or the defense program by shipping 
warehouse steel or permitting a limited num- 
ber of steel mills to operate now and at the 
same time keep all the Lake Superior district 
iron ore mines shut down by a strike. 

“The strike in the iron ore mines was 
ordered by the national officers of the steel 
workers union (CIO) on June 3. Collective 
bargaining between the mining companies 
and the union had been prevented by Presi- 
dent Truman's untimely intervention when 
he hailed the mining companies before the 
Wage Stabilization Board just as collective 
bargaining meetings were getting under way. 

“Government intervention was thus sub- 
stituted for collective bargaining, but that 
was only the start of this exhibition of fruit- 
less Government meddling. The steel work- 
ers union assured the Government that there 
would be no strike until the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board had made its recommendations, 
However, in spite of the fact this Board has 
had all the evidence before it for three 
months, no sign of any recommendation in 
the iron ore case has been forthcoming and 
the steel workers union called a sympathy 
strike in the iron ore mines to support the 
steel strike. 


“Could there be a better illustration of the 
futility of entrusting settlement of labor 
disputes to the Wage Stabilization Board? 
Congress is quite properly giving due con- 
sideration to the elimination of the Board’s 
jurisdiction over labor disputes.” 


NEXT WINTER'S STEEL PRODUCTION 


“Every day that the iron ore mines are 
shut down by this strike a half day’s ore sup- 
ply needed for steel production next winter 
is lost. This is because the lake shipping 
season, during which ore can be brought 
down to the mills, is only seven months 
long. 

“Who will be to blame if ‘police action’ 
becomes actual war and iron ore is not then 
available at lower lakes to run the steel mills 
at full capacity? 

“When the lakes are frozen over next fall 
and winter, what good would it be to try to 
ship iron ore by rail? Regardless of the cost 
of rail shipment, this would take away from 
other essential war industries thousands of 
thousands of cars sorely needed for defense 
transportation, to say nothing of its effect 
on transportation of goods to maintain our 
domestic economy at a time when the coun- 
try’s car supply is already too limited. 

“The question has been asked whether 
Canadian vessels could make up the loss in 
ore deliveries after the strike is settled. Last 
season when a maximum tonnage of iron 
ore was needed by the steel industry and 
every effort was exerted to have Canadian 
ships bring down every ton they possibly 
could without prejudicing the essential 
movement of grain, only a little over a half 
million tons of ore was brought down from 
American mines to American furnaces in 
Canadian ships. This compares with a loss 
of tonnage due to the strike at a rate of 
three million tons per week, and the strike 
has already continued for more than 3 weeks. 

“No, there is no easy solution to the prob- 
lem of insuring an adequate ore supply to 
keep the steel mills running full blast next 
year except to put the iron ore miners back 
to work immediately.” 


Power and Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 
Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an exceptionally well-written 
article as it appeared in the May 28, 1952, 
edition of the Daily Oklahoman, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., relative to the further 
development of hydroelectric power from 
the Niagara Falls and River. 

The article follows: 

POWER AND PROPAGANDA 

Until fairly recently Federal encroachment 
in the electric utility business was confined 
to power produced as a byproduct of recla- 
mation, flood control and navigation projects 
traditionally the legitimate concern of gov- 
ernment. 

Government revealed an intention of get- 
ting directly into competition with private 
utilities when it started building steam gen- 
erating plants to “firm up” the hydro power 
resulting from water use projects. 

The mask was off completely when the De- 
partment of Interior through the Lehman- 
Roosevelt bill moved to create along the 
Niagara River in New York a power empire 
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rivaling the huge TVA and Bonneville deyel- 
opments, 

In attempting to take over Niagara Falls 
the Government is moving into an area where 
private companies have been developing and 
distributing power more than half a century. 
No questions of flood control, irrigation or 
navigation are involved. The question sim- 
ply is whether the Government at taxpayers’ 
expense is to go into competition with the 
five private companies now operating in the 
vicinity, 

The President accuses the private utilities 
of Communist and Fascist propaganda tac- 
tics in attempting to show the people by 
way of advertisements and radio programs 
where the Government is taking them in the 
field of public power. 

He resorts to a questionable propaganda 
technique himself with his roundabout argu- 
ment that the people actually are paying 
for these information programs because the 
power firms are able to deduct advertising 
costs for tax purposes. He wants his Attor- 
ney General to try to choke off these pro- 
grams so only the Government’s case will 
get a hearing. 

The cost of the Niagara project is esti- 
matec at $350,000,000. That cost would be 
borne by the taxpayers if the Government 
has its way. The Government, of course, 
would pay itself no taxes on the undertaking. 

The taxpayers would be at no expense if 
private capital financed the development. 
Moreover, the private companies would pay 
about $23 millions annually in additional 
Federal, State and local taxes. 

What was it the President was saying about 
taxes? By a technique reminiscent of the 
late Dr. Goebbels the President claims the 
treasury is losing taxes on the millions and 
millons of dollars the utilities are spend- 
ing to present their case. 

The President, however, has nothing to say 
of the vast propaganda mill the Government 
itself is operating. The various agencies of 
Government are spending an estimated $100- 
000,000 a year on propaganda in support of 
projects costing billions annually. 

Who pays for that? The taxpayers, of 
course. But the President promises them 
the facts of the power situation when he 
begins his political tour of the whistle stops. 
Who will pay for that? The taxpayers, of 
course, 


Lee Mansion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr, DORN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include a 
talk given by Mr. M. H. Nelligan, his- 
torian, National Capital Parks, at the 
Sylvan Theater, near the base of the 
Washington Monument, on the eve of 
the Fourth of July. Mr. Nelligan has 
done extensive research on the life of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee in connection with 
the history of Arlington; has published 
several articles on various phases of the 
subject; and has recently finished writ- 
ing a definitive history of Arlington in 
which he has incorporated the results of 
his researches. > 
ARLINGTON HOUSE, HOME OF THE AMERICAN 

PATRIOT ROBERT E. LEE 

Ever since it was built more than a cen- 
tury ago, the Lee Mansion has been a con- 
spicuous feature of the view across the 
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Potomac from Washington, An outstanding 
example of a Greek revival building of the 
early nineteenth century, its dignity and 
strength, simplicity and steady grace, now 
make it a most appropriate national memo- 
rial to one of America’s greatest men, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 

Built by Lee’s father-in-law, George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis, the mansion was for 
many years a center for the George Wash- 
ington tradition. As such, it greatly in- 
fluenced Robert E. Lee when it was his home. 

“I have two religions,” Custis was wont to 
say—"the religion of Christianity and the 
religion of the American Revolution.” He 
had the greatest reverence for his distin- 
guished guardian, and all his life strove to 
perpetuate his memory. Custis was a 
delightful conversationalist, a gifted orator, 
an accomplished writer, and something of a 
painter, and used these talents to keep the 
memory of Washington alive and to carry on 
some of the work that Washington had be- 
gun, for instance, in scientific agriculture. 
Always hospitable, he welcomed the thous- 
ands of persons who come each year to see 
the historic relics at Arlington, each of whom 
took away with him some inspiration from 
having seen the many momentoes of Wash- 
ington and conversed with Mr. Curtis. 

Robert E. Lee was a favorite with the 
Custises from the time he was a young boy, 
living with his mother in Alexandria, and 
after Lee’s graduation from West Point in 
1829 and his marriage to the Custis’ only 
child, Mary, in 1831, Arlington became his 
home. There six of his seven children were 
born. Associating with Custis and living in 
the presence of so many of General Wash- 
ington’s personal belongings made Washing- 
ton very close to the young army officer, an 
example and influence that steadily entered 
his soul. The wedding took place in the 
parlor shown here. 

When his father, the son of Martha Wash- 
ington by her first marriage, died at York- 
town in the closing days of the American 
Revolution, little George Washington Parke 
Custis was taken to Mount Vernon by the 
Washingtons and raised as their own. He 
lived there until Mrs. Washington died in 
1802, when he moved to Arlington, which he 
had inherited from his father, and began 
the construction of the imposing house 
shown here in an original water color. He 
built the two wings first, leaving the center 
section to be put up later—a common prac- 
tice at the time. In 1804, he married Mary 
Lee Fitzhugh, and the young couple lived 
in the north wing, using the one to the 
south for entertaining until the main sec- 
tion of the house and its impressive portico 
were completed in 1817. The finest mate- 
rials and workmanship went into the con- 
struction of the house. The walls are of 
brick covered with a very hard stucco cement 
scored with lines to imitate cut stone. 
Service wings, in the rear and the conserva- 
tory, the inside of which is seen here, were 
added in later years. 

With him from Mount Vernon, Mr. Custis 
brought a vast collection of family heirlooms 
and mementoes of the Washingtons—includ- 
ing the bed in which Washington died, the 
tents he had used in the campaign of the 
Revolution, and the famous Mount Vernon 
lantern, a replica of which now hangs in 
the hall of the mansion. Beyond it is seen 
a copy of a portrait of Col. Daniel Parke, 
one of Mr. Custis’ ancestors. 

For 30 years Arlington was Lee’s home, 
years which saw him rise in prominence in 
the Army as the result of the outstanding 
services he performed in the Mexican War 
and in the years of peacetime service at 
Washington, Baltimore, New York, and else- 
where. Always he thought of Arlington as 
his home until he found it necessary to leave 
it in April of 1861, after he had decided that 
the path of duty for him lay in resigning his 
commission in the United States Army in 


order to serve his native State of Virginia 
which had seceded and joined its southern 
neighbors as one of the Confederate States 
of America. By this time, Mr. and Mrs. 
Custis were in their graves, and not long 
after Mrs. Lee and the children had followed 
Lee to Richmond, the Arlington estate was 
occupied by Federal forces, which used the 
mansion as a headquarters until almost the 
end of the war. Three of the great earthen 
forts which encircled the city were built on 
the estate; the one seen here was named 
Fort McPherson. Early in 1864 the estate 
was sold by the Government for unpaid taxes 
and bought for its own use, and a few months 
later the famous Arlington National Ceme- 
tery, one of the most beautiful in the 
country, was established on 200 acres set 
aside for that purpose. This is a view 
of the west side of the house made in that 
year, For a number of years after the war, 
the house was used as the headquarters 
for the cemetery, and the various outbuild- 
ings, such as the stable seen here in an 
old photo, were also put to use. The stable, 
which was destroyed by fire in 1904, had 
a miniature portico somewhat like that of 
the mansion and stood on the site of the 
present cemetery office, which is modeled 
after it. 

The splendid leadership which Lee gave 
his people and his section during the war 
did not cease at Appomattox. As president 
of Washington College (now Washington and 
Lee University), he devoted himself to re- 
storing the South culturally, economically, 
and politically. By his advice and example 
he did much to bring about the true restora- 
tion of the Union, not by force, but by im- 
measurably stronger bonds of reconcilitation 
and a common loyalty, Here he is seen 
sitting with one of his aides and his son 
Custis Lee on the porch of the house Mrs. 
Lee and her daughters lived in at Richmond 
during the latter part of the war. This 
photograph was taken not long after the 
surrender. 

Originally Arlington House had been fa- 
mous for the memories it held of George 
Washington, but after the Civil War it be- 
came even more widely known as the former 
home of General Lee, and so acquired its 
present name, Lee Mansion. Though its 
rooms were empty, thousands from all over 
the country came to see it each year because 
of the universal admiration for its former 
master. It was in response to this sentiment 
and in recognition of his services to the 
Nation in healing the rift between the North 
and South that Congress, in 1925, authorized 
the restoration of the Lee Mansion as a na- 
tional memorial. 

Almost every room in the house calls to 
mind vivid recollections of Robert E. Lee. 
The desk, seen here in the room he used for 
his office, is one he used for some years while 
superintending the construction of Fort 
Carroll, near Baltimore. Elsewhere in the 
room is his traveling chess set. The large 
room next to the office in the south wing 
was used as a dining room by the Custises 
at an early date, and later as Mrs. Lee’s 
“morning room,” the place from which she 
managed her household. She was sitting in 
this room when word came in May of 1861 
that the Federal forces would soon move 
across the river and occupy Arlington and 
that it was time for her to go, taking with 
her the most valuable of the Washington 
relics. Next is seen the drawing room, which 
was finished off and decorated under Mrs. 
Lee’s supervision in 1855, after her husband 
had been ordered to Texas. This is a closeup 
of the fine silver service seen on one of the 
tables in the drawing room; it is typical of 
the fine furnishings donated to the house 
by patriotic individuals and organizations at 
the time it was restored. 

Across the hall is the small dining room 
customarily used by the Custises and the 
Lees. The mantel is one of two original ones 
in this part of the house, and over it is seen 
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the portrait of Mr. Custis shown earlier. In 
the cupboard is a small Wedgwood pitcher 
once owned by Mrs. Lee. In the north wing 
beyond are three small rooms, two of which 
were used as living quarters by the Custises 
after the Lee children came along and the 
Lee family occupied the bedrooms on the 
second floor of the house. Here you see the 
Custis sitting room and the fine old original 
mantel made of wood and decorated in plas- 
ter. Adjoining it was the room occupied by 
Mrs. Lee when she was a little girl, and later 
used as a schoolroom for the Lee children 
and the children of the servants. The globe 
seen in the background is an original relic. 
It was found tucked away up under the 
eaves of the attic when the house was re- 
stored by the War Department in 1930. 

Upstairs are four large bedrooms, the one 
seen here being that occupied by Colonel and 
Mrs. Lee. This is the room in which the Lee 
children were born, and it is believed to be 
the one in which General Lee wrote out his 
resignation from the U. S. Army in 1861. 
Next to it is the room occupied by the three 
Lee boys when they were young. Across the 
hall is the room once occupied by Miss Mary 
Lee and often shared by her orphaned cousin 
Markie Williams, who lived at Arlington for 
some time before the war. Two pictures 
painted by Captain Williams, Markie's father, 
who was killed in the assault on Monterey 
in the War with Mexico, hang in this room. 

The other Lee girls, too, had a room of 
their own, furnished much like the other 
bedrooms. Next to it was the Play Room 
in which the children had their toys. The 
miniature desk secretary, seen in the back, is 
an original piece, having been given by an 
aunt to Mrs. Lee when she was a little girl, 
and by her to the child of one of her friends, 
whose descendants returned it to the restored 
mansion. 

The main, or winter kitchen, as it was also 
called. was situated in the basement under 
the north wing. Adjoining it was the laun- 
dry. At an early period, cooking was done 
in the summertime in a smaller kitchen in 
the basement of the north servants quarters, 
seen here. The well, a little east of it, is the 
original Arlington well. 

Across the court in the rear of the man- 
sion is another low building similar in size 
and appearance. One end of it was occu- 
pied by the Lees’ housekeeper, Selina Gray, 
and her family. This is a view of their 
room, with the steps seen leading to the 
garret in which Selina’s children slept. At 
one time the middle room was used as a 
smokehouse, as seen here. The room next 
to it was used as a storeroom. 

The Lees were especially fond of garden- 
ing and Arlington was famous for the great 
variety of roses which Mrs. Lee loved to 
grow. This view shows the rose garden as 
restored in recent years. When he was at 
home, Lee made it a custom to gather rose- 
buds in the garden each morning and place 
one beside the plate of each of his daugh- 
ters, the youngest getting the smallest bud, 
and so on up to the eldest. 

In 1932, the Lee Mansion National Me- 
morial was transferred to the National Park 
Service, United States Department of In- 
terior. Hundreds of thousands of people 
come every year to visit this appealing old 
house, admire the view from the portico 
overlooking the National Capitol, and go in- 
side to see its pleasantly furnished rooms. 
Few go away without taking with them some 
measure of inspiration and patriotism from 
having visited the home maintained by the 
Nation in honor of Gen. Robert E. Lee, 
shown here on his famous horse, “Travel- 
ler.” So real are the memories evoked by 
its historic atmosphere, it seems little more 
than yesterday that General Lee left it for 
the last time. A visit to the Lee Mansion 
gives a deeper, more personal understanding 
of the life and worth of the noble, patriotic 
American to whose memory it is now dedi- 
cated. 
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Effects of the Missouri River Flood 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. JENSEN, Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions since the terrible devastating 
flood of last spring occurred on the Mis- 
souri River, Members of Congress have 
heard me attempt to describe that flood 
and the terrific damage it did in my 
district and elsewhere, 

Now I will read a letter from one of the 
many many fine Americans who suffered 
th? loss of labors of a lifetime, which will 
clearly illustrate the tragedy to Members 
of Congress and the American people 
more than I could possibly do. 

Mr. Speaker, the irony of it is that, at 
a time when the American taxpayers are 
being bled white to help peoples all over 
the world, many of whom refuse to roll 
up their sleeves as good Americans do 
and work for their daily bread, we give 
far too little attention and aid to worthy 
suffering Americans, such as the Park A. 
Noble family of Blencoe, Iowa. I hope 
and pray that those who read this letter 
will be touched to the depths of their 
hearts and that from this day on we will 
not forget our suffering neighbors within 
our own shores, but will see to it that 
good deserving Americans receive first 
consideration. I read: 

BLENCOE, Iowa, June 7, 1952. 
Hon. Ben JENSEN, 
Representative, Seventh District, Iowa, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sm: I am writing you regarding un- 
fairness in the reclamation setup for flood 
land in the Missouri River Basin, in western 
Iowa. As you know now the law will help 
those who have a small amount of debris or 
fences torn out and sand deposits removed 
to the amount of $2,500 to a farm. I wish 
to give you a picture of my situation in this 
setup. 

Iam a volunteer veteran of the First World 
War—am 55 years old—spent 18 months 
overseas, then came back and went to work 
on a farm by the month. Finally in 1932 
I was able to rent a farm and got in on the 
10-cent corn that fall. 

My wife and I worked hard and saved and 
in 1948 bought an 80-acre farm. It was a 
good-producing farm. This year the flood 

came through—upset our 8-room house— 
built in 1916—insured for $4,500. It ripped 
a gully; this covers about 12 acres and is 
about 15 to 20 feet deep. It sanded in 35 


- acres with from 2 to 8 feet of sand. All 


other buildings have from 2½ to 8 feet of 
sand in them and sand piled high around 
them. I now need a drainage ditch to re- 
lease hemmed in water to salvage 35 acres, 

Since April our house still lies in a huge 
hole with water in it, with furniture, all 
dishes, all electric appliances and all cooking 
utensils still in mud and water. Our cattle 
are now being pastured temporarily in the 
hills, 

Now, Mr. Jensen, the point I wish to bring 
out is that there is nothing in this setup 
that can be of use to me except the drainage 
ditch. I will not need fences because of 
washouts and blow sand. Cost of filling 
washout alone would be $175,000. Removal 
of sand—if it could be removed—would be 
another $75,000. It is so impracticable 
that it cannot be done. This leaves my wife 
and I in a status where we will be sure to 


amount of damage can be 
be some provision to help in a case like this. 

I invite investigation of m ho; 
you will see fit to read this le 
Congress. There is still $3,000 mortgage 
against my farm. 

Respectfully yours, 

Pank W. NOBLE. 


P. S.— We are unable to collect any insur- 
ance. 


Do We Want Socialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the May 27, 1952, edition of the Wyo- 
ming State Tribune, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The editorial follows: 

Do We Want SOCIALISM? 

Is there any rhyme or reason in spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars of our tax 
money for projects which can be built eco- 
nomically, efficiently and quickly by private 
enterprise—and which, instead of being tax- 
eaters, can be big taxpayers? 

It’s a cinch bet that, in these days of 
strangling taxation, the great majority of 
the American people will answer that ques- 
tion with a loud and unequivocal No! Yet 
men in high positions in the Government 
want the taxpayers to needlessly foot the 
bill for two such projects which are now 


One lies way out west in Idaho. The Gov- 
ernment proposes to build a $357,000,000 
dam and hydroelectric plant on the Snake 
River at Hells Canyon. If that 
every American will be forced to put up part 
of the money. Little or no taxes will be paid 
to any unit of Government. The rates 
charged for the electricity will not be regu- 
lated by State commissions. And, if past 
precedent is any arbiter, more and more tax 
subsidies will be required because Govern- 
ment cost estimates are usually notoriously 
low. 

On the other hand, a local power com- 
pany wants to develop the Idaho power with 
a series of smaller dams. The company and 
its investors will pay every nickel of the 
cost—and, once the project is completed, the 
company will pay millions a year in taxes to 
the Government. The power rates will be de- 
termined by public service commissions. 

An almost identical situation exists on the 
other side of the continent. A large amount 
of additional water is now available for hy- 


with the St. Lawrence Seaway project, and 
does not involve navigation, flood control, or 
anything except power. If the plant and 
other facilities are built by the Government, 


However, if the project is built by a group 
of publicly regulated utilities, which are 
to go ahead tomorrow if Congress 
its approval, not 1 cent of tax money 
will be spent—and great new sources of taxa- 
tion will be created. 

The situation is clear. We can have so- 
cialism and a closed door to individual op- 
portunity and more waste of our tax money, 
or we can have free enterprise with all its 
benefits, including tax payments. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY P. O'NEILL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
happy pride in knowing that this session 
can end with a definite accomplishment 
in the matter of veterans’ legislation; 
many things which we all owe the vet- 
eran have been made law despite difficult 
objection and a variety of obstacles. 

Unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans of service on or after June 27, 
1952: This section of the new law pro- 
vides that with or without State partici- 
pation such veterans can have benefits 
to which they are certainly entitled by 
reason of service during this term, Re- 
serves returned to duty again lose their 
competitive standing in American com- 
merce and the professions, and they, as 
they are returned to civilian life, are in 
the miserable position of having to al- 
most start from the beginning to estab- 
lish themselves anew in the individual 
endeavor of self support. 

That every such man can immediately 
acclimate himself economically is absurd. 
This is not the situation alone of re- 
turned reserves, but is applicable to all 
men who have been in service during this 
same period. What will all of those boys 
and men do as they come back into 
civilian life? I believe that this section 
will carry part of that load, and further 
believe that we owe it to them upon an 
actual and realistic basis. 

Program for education: The man who 
served now has a sound opportunity to 
move forward in the field of further edu- 
cation, and this is certainly sound 
American economy, for it is general edu- 
cation that has made this country great. 
Provisions for eliminations of former 
abuses appear to me to be progressive 
and I hope that abuses can soon be a 
thing of the past in connection with our 
veterans. 

Loans: This sound capitalization of 
our own men is practical and the only 
good way of evidencing that we of the 
Congress have faith in American men. 
To loan is to trust and those who went 
out for us are certainly worth trust, and 
I believe this section fair and worthy. 

Social-security credits are provided 
for, and I believe no fair person can 
object to this provision, _ 
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Mustering-out payments: Immediate 
pocket money. The restoration of 
pocket money to every man is as im- 
portant as his fare that returns him 
homeward. Immediate requirements of 
clothing, rents, personal supplies make 
this provision sound, as it is necessary. 
Although therefor we have accom- 
plished a necessary task and I am happy 
to be a part of it. 


Federal Power Fallacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MILLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorpD, I would like to call 
to the attention of the House of Repre- 
sentatives an editorial which appeared 
in the May 27, 1952, edition of the News, 
Philadelphia, Pa., revealing what the 
Government’s power plan actually is. 

The editorial follows: 

FEDERAL Power FALLACY—TRUMAN ATTACK 
on Power INpUSTRY Rips Mask From 

BUREAUCRATS’ PLOTTING 


President Truman, in one of his more in- 
temperate speeches, actually ripped the mask 
from the Government's power plan and re- 
vealed it for what it actually is—a perni- 
cious program on the part of the Federal 
bureaucrats to gather unlimited authority, 
create thousands of new jobs for the “faith- 
ful” and to spend vast sums of taxpayers’ 
money for the construction and maintenance 
of nontaxable property. 

Just how Mr. Truman anticipates using 
the Corrupt Practices Act to bludgeon the 
private power industry into doing as he 
wants it to do is not clear. In fact, Mr. 
Truman himself did not seem to have any 
lucid idea as to how he could act through 
the Department of Justice to gag private 
business from expressing its opposition to 
the Government’s attempted power grab. 

High-handed tactics seem to be the rule 
rather than the exception in these trying 
days of the Truman administration, espe- 
cially as they affect business and industry. 
The unwarranted seizure of the steel plants 
and now the warning of a new attack on the 
power firms indicate clearly the socialistic 
ideology under which the bureaucrats are 
working. 

Expansion of the TVA philosophy to in- 
clude all power is the keystone of the pro- 
gram. To some extent, TVA was a necessity 
inasmuch as its service goes deeper than 
supplying power. It involves irrigation flood 
control and other points that possibly could 
be construed within governmental jurisdic- 
tion. 

But to extend this idea to the construction 
of power plants, such as those proposed for 
along the Snake River in Idaho, Roanoke 
Rapids, in Virginia-North Carolina; Niagara 
River projects in New York State, St. Law- 
rence seaway project and others merely is 
following a line that is inherently abhorrent 
to America, specially when private industry 
is capable and willing to build and operate 
such plants without cost of the taxpayers. 


USE OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY FOR NONTAXABLE 
PLANTS VIOLATES UNITED STATES PRINCIPLE 
Of course, neither the Government nor 


State in which they are located could tax 
such projects. This would mean a loss of 


the revenues paid annually by private in- 
dustry. Secondly, the plants would be built 
with taxes collected in all parts of the coun- 
try to construct plants that would serve only 
small sections adjacent to them and compete 
with private plants unfairly. And last, but 
not least by any means, thousands of soft 
jobs would be provided for administration 
followers to feed the public trough. 

The fallacy of Government ownership and 
operation of public power plants is apparent 
when statistics reveal their service, at rates 
outside the control of the State utilities com- 
missions, is no cheaper than that of the 
private firms. 

Members of Congress have a definite obli- 
gation to prevent such a situation from 
developing. This obligation rests on their 
duty to save the taxpayers’ money and to 
make sure that the people obtain the service 
to which they are entitled under the historic 
American competitive private enterprise 
system. 


The Future of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to insert an address to be delivered on 
behalf of Hon. WILLIAM BENTON, Senator 
from Connecticut at the national con- 
vention of the Polish Falcons held at 
New Britain, Conn., on July 5, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman and friends, this is the 
fourth time in recent months I’ve had the 
honor to address Polish-American groups. 
Every time I speak to Polish-Americans I 
come away with renewed conviction that 
they see the true dimensions—perhaps more 
clearly than others—of the evil force that 
is menacing the world today. They under- 
stand the free world’s need for courage—and 
for wisdom. 

I want to pay my respects to one man 
who understands that need. You are mourn- 
ing today the recent death of Colonel Dr. 
Starzynski, your guiding spirit for decades, 
He was a strong right arm to Woodrow Wilson 
and to Ignace Paderewski in their successful 
fight to establish a free and independent 
Poland. He was a leader in your fine program 
of sports and summer camps for young peo- 
ple which contributed so much to the physi- 
cal fitness of the Polish-American youth who 
served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States in two world wars. You will not forget 
him! 

But we must face the problems of our own 
time. The need of this hour is fortitude— 
and wisdom, It is the wisdom we need at 
this stage—and from not you alone but from 
all of us, every one of us in the still free 
world. For in imperialist communism we 
face an enemy with the cunning of the ser- 
pent—cunning as well as ruthless, devilishly 
astute as well as cruel, and with the patience 
to pick his own time and place and weapons, 
His weapons are more than physical weapons. 
His arsenal includes propaganda, false claims, 
false promises, infiltration, subversion, and 
terror. We must not only be prepared to 
use force. We must—right now, and with all 
the wisdom we can muster—use to the full 
all the weapons at our command—the weap- 
ons of truth, economic policy, and diplomacy, 

Since 1946 we have been learning to use 
these weapons. Indeed the revolution that 
has taken place in American foreign policy 
in the past six short years has been one of 
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the most sensational in the history of in- 
ternational relations. We have undertaken 
to lead the free world in a program of 
thwarting the outward thrust of communism. 
Measured against the massive threat com- 
munism has posed, our policy has been suc- 
cessful. We have shown wisdom as well as 
fortitude. 

But it has been only a good beginning. 
Our policy cannot be called a success until 
communism is definitely in retreat. The 
logic of our policy cannot mean that con- 
tainment is its final end as long as millions 
of human beings outside the Soviet Union 
are slaves of the Kremlin and pawns for its 
further aggrandizement. 

I refer, of course, to the countries behind 
the iron curtain, including Poland. Is 
there hope that these countries can be 
liberated? Of course there is—powerful 
hope. Can they be liberated without a gen- 
eral war? There is enough reason to believe 
this is possible so that a bloodless victory is 
the first goal of our striving. 8 

It is the particular measures we take to 
approach this goal—the means rather than 
the end—which are now the subject of so 
much debate. 

Let me give you an example. The Commu- 
nist regime of Soviet Russia flagrantly vio- 
lated its obligations undertaken at Yalta and 
Tehran, particularly in relation to Poland. 
In my judgment those violations have had 
the effect of abrogating our own obligation 
to fulfill such commitments as we made, 
And now—thanks partly to your own ef- 
forts—the evidence is mounting month by 
month on the responsibility for the inhuman 
massacre in the Katyn Forest. It would give 
many of us, including myself, emotional 
satisfaction if the United States were to 
break off diplomatic relations with the Com- 
munist regimes of the iron curtain countries 
and send their minions scurrying home. 
The question of wisdom is whether such a 
step would help or hurt our long term objec- 
tives, at this time. 

Would our withdrawal be interpreted by 
many loyal Poles inside Poland as the com- 
plete achievement of the Kremlin's goal of 
isolating the Polish nation from the West? 
Thus we are faced with a question of wis- 
dom—and timing. 

I spoke earlier of propaganda. In 1945 
President Truman asked me to organize the 
American Government's first peace-time pro- 
gram of international information and edu- 
cational exchange. The Congress didn't un- 
derstand the need for this program. The 
American press, and its radio and motion 
picture industries, were suspicious of it. 
The groups in this country who really under- 
stood it were the foreign-nationality groups, 
and notably the Poles. If you will forgive 
me for injecting a political note in this 
political year, it was one of the present 
Republican candidates for nomination for 
President who personally and single-handed, 
in two successive years, blocked the 
of our basic authorizing legislation to con- 
duct such a psychological program. Now he 
talks about the great importance of psycho- 
logical warfare. 

But we did put it over, although Congress 
held it down to a scale wholly inadequate to 
the need. I personally had the satisfac- 
tion of arranging to launch our first broad- 
casts to the Russian people, over the heads 
of their Government. And I am now leading 
the fight in Congress to convert the whole 
operation into a supreme instrument of na- 
tional policy, if necessary by taking it out of 
the State Department and creating an in- 
dependent agency similar to the Mutual Se- 
curity Administration. 

At Hartford in May President Coleman of 
Alliance College said that the Voice of 
America should “prove that we mean busi- 
ness and are the true friends of the Polish 
people”. I have looked into our present 
broadcasts to Poland. What can we tell the 
Polish people? We cannot ask them to en- 
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danger their lives now, or to precipitate 

further terror and executions and deporta- 

tions. Let us remember the great but tragic 
ing in Warsaw in 1944. 

I thin: you would be interested in an ofi- 
cial statement of the policy objectives of our 
broadcasts to Poland. Here it is. 

1, To show the Polish people that the 
United States is their friend. 

2. To preserve the traditional friendship 
of the Polish people for the United States. 

8. To maintain the devotion of the Polish 
people to their own Polish institutions, 
against the alien Communist philosophy. 

4. To imbue Polish youth with democratic 
ideals. 

5. To offer the Poles hope that the day of 
freedom will again dawn for them, and that 
after they are rid of Soviet and Communist 
control, they will be able to play an inde- 
pendent and creative role in the development 
of Europe. 

I think that is a good statement. I won't 
go into the details of these programs and I 
certainly won't guarantee that they are the 
best possible programs to fulfill our objec- 
tives. But I have been interested to learn 
that the Voice of America has never devoted 
so much air time to a single subject as it has 
to the story of the Katyn massacre, a subject 
the Communist press in Poland has tried— 
unsuccessfully—to ignore. I think you will 
be pleased to know that the Voice of Amer- 
ica does one daily program addressed espe- 
cially to teen-agers, to refute Communist 
falsehoods about Polish history in the new 
textbooks. This program includes discus- 
sion of the role of the Catholic church in 
Polish history, political songs and satire, 
sports talks and other elements attractive 
to young people. 

Does anybody listen? Despite the risks in- 
volved for the senders, the Voice of America 
gets enthusiastic mail from Poland. You 
might be interested in a few quotes from re- 
cent letters. I read a few to the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans at Norwalk 2 
weeks ago. Here is another—a letter from a 
priest in Poland who had the courage to sign 
his name, written on New Year’s day, 1952: 

“School textbooks, especially those for the 

elementary schools, are changed every year, 
casting off the old ones onto the rubbish 
heap because they are not Red enough in 
their Marxist approach. History is also be- 
ing altered in this spirit, changing the truth 
into empty words, tempting with high royal- 
ties all manner of traitors and renegade 
pseudo-historians to write a so-called Polish 
history in the Marxist spirit. The souls of 
the. young people are being poisoned and 
depraved by this material. 
Being informed about this in detail, the 
Voice of America took up in the nick of 
time a campaign to immunize our young 
people in its broadcasts entitled ‘Young 
Friends, Together.’ 

“The New Year is here, and the dark clouds 
hanging over our political as well as our 
material life are ever heavier, and we are 
being surrounded by an increasingly stifling 
atmosphere. The only bright ray in this 
world of darkness is the Voice of America 
and the lectures of its incomparable an- 
nouncers.” 

And here are three episodes reported in 
the newspapers last year. 

On April 30, 1951, the Christian Science 
Monitor quoted the AP from Brussels as 
follows: 

“Broadcasts by the Voice of America and 
the BBC inspired 12 Polish railworkers to 
fiee their Communist homeland in two 
stolen locomotives and seek refuge in West- 
ern Europe. 

“With the help of a forged collective pass- 
port the twelve broke through the iron cur- 
tain and made a 17-day journey across 
Germany to Courtrai, Belgium. 

“One of the railroaders, Stanislav Oles, 
told newsmen that he and his friends had 
heard about the free labor organizations of 


the Western world through Voice of America 
and BBC broadcasts.” 

On August 4, 1951, the New York Herald 
Tribune quoted an AP dispatch from Stock- 
holm as follows: 

“A rattletrap Polish plane, scarred by bul- 
lets, flew across the Baltic Sea to southern 
Sweden early today with four young Poles 
who said they were fed up with conditions 
in their Communist-ruled country.” 

The Toronto Star reported from Quebec 
that one of the escapees, George Drozunski, 
stated that he had often listened to Voice 
of America and other free-world broadcasts 
that offered a better life and that he realized 
that a slip-up in plans would mean execu- 
tion, or at best life imprisonment. 

On August 3, 1951, the New York Times 
reported: “Poles take over naval ship and 
seek asylum in Sweden. Men overpower offi- 
cers—act laid to West radio’s urging flight 
from Reds“ (by Reuters). 

“STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, August 2.—Twelve 
Polish seamen who stormed the bridge of 
their tiny mine sweeper, locked up their 
officers and brought the ship into port, were 
allowed to apply for asylum tonight. 

“The 12 men told port officials they had 
led a mutiny inspired by recent United States 
and British radio broadcasts. 

“They said they were encouraged to reach 
Sweden by Polish-language radio reports of 
other Polish seamen being granted asylum 
here.” 

I mention these Voice of America broad- 
casts not because they are decisive in them- 
selves but because they are one aspect of our 
policy. I shall now read to you an official 
statement of United States policy, part of a 
longer statement given to me last month at 
my request by Assistant Secretary of State 
McFall: “The aim of our Government is to 
see the creaticn of conditions under which 
the captive peoples of Eastern Europe may 
establish independent democratic states, 
develop free institutions, and enjoy the 
human rights which are the heritage of the 
western world. 

I know you will agree with me that the 
realization of this alm—and your aim of 
helping to rebuild Poland in its historic nat- 
ural borders—will be beset with stupendous 
difficulties and hazards—that it will require 
all our wisdom and all our fortitude, includ- 
ing the fortitude of patience. 

Before I conclude I should like to mention 
one so-called domestic problem that is of 
especial interest to you. Since 1947, under 
the Displaced Persons Act, about 150,000 
Poles, five times more than would have come 
in under normal quotas, have been able to 
start new lives here in the United States, 
But this is not enough. The Congress 10 
days ago passed the McCarran-Walter Immi- 
gration Act over the President's veto. This 
act is an effort to recast and restate the 
entire immigration policy of the United 
States. It is a bad act. I fought it with 
every ounce of my energy. It is loaded with 
injustices, but the worst of them is the 
theory, implicit in the act, that people from 
eastern and southern Europe are somehow 
inferior—that they would make less val- 
uable citizens than people from northern 
and western Europe. We are not practicing 
at home the principles of equal treatment 
we preach abroad. I warned my colleagues 
in the Senate—those who voted to override 
the President's veto—that more than one 
Senate seat would change hands as a result 
of that vote alone. The American people 
will recognize injustice when they see it, 
even if Congress does not. 

My friends, and Connecticut neighbors, we 
are all of us Americans. We are the world’s 
most fortunate people; God has favored us. 
But our strength and vigor are matched to- 
day by the weight of our responsibilities, 
We are called upon to develop and use the 
highest powers that are in us. Let us move 
forward to meet our responsibilities with 
fortitude, with justice, and with wisdom. 
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Berlin Reds Seize Three Chicago Priests 
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Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
world was shocked to learn the other day 
that three Catholic priests from Chicago, 
III., were seized at gun point by Soviet 
police in Berlin and forcibly taken to the 
Communist controlled East Sector for 
detention, All three priests were visiting 
the former German capital and their 
only crime is that they allegedly took 
pictures of a Soviet soldier stationed at 
the East-West Sector boundary. 

This is just another example of the 
type of international banditry which the 
Soviets have adopted as their creed, 
Their outrageous behavior in kidnaping 
these three priests is the latest chapter in 
the voluminous tome of Communist 
double-crossing which has placed the 
world on the brink of total ruin. 

One of these priests is a resident from 
my district. I know Father Bernard E. 
Sokolowski personally and have met 
Father Martin Borowezyk and Father 
George Gorski. 

Their names must be placed on the 
same list of Soviet perfidy perpetrated 
against Cardinal Mindszenty; against 
Associated Press Correspondent William 
N. Oatis; against William Vogeler; the 
four American airmen recently ransomed 
by our Government, and a host of other 
victims who have suffered the brutality 
of Communist oppression. 

Late news reports indicate the three 
Chicago priests have been released. But 
even if they were, the United States 
should sharply impress on the Soviets 
that we will not tolerate these continued 
treacheries. It is not important in this 
instance whether the three priests were 
a foot across the Soviet sector boundary 
or not—as has been claimed. The im- 
portant point is that the Soviets have 
been violating every principle necessary 
for international harmony and good will. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson al- 
ready has told the Soviets we have no 
intentions of abandoning our sector of 
Berlin. This latest act by the Soviets 
obviously is another step in their pro- 
gram of harassing Allied personnel to 
eventually drive everyone but the Com- 
munists out of Berlin. 

Toleration of such outrageous behavior 
threatens to damage our prestige in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Acheson should warn the 
Soviets again that this country will not 
tolerate such treacherous behavior. The 
Soviets should further be warned they 
face an economic embargo by all freedom 
loving nations unless these Communist- 
inspired double dealings are stopped. 
The United States should take the lead 
in effecting such an embargo not only 
against Russia herself but also against 
all of her satellite countries behind the 
iron curtain if there is another similar 
violation of international faith which 
the world has a right to expect from the 
Soviets. 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 5 years ago—and more than 3 years 
before the start of the Korean war—I 
delivered a speech on the floor of this 
House warning of Communist prepara- 
tions for war against South Korea and 
stating that Soviet Russia “has marked 
Korea as its next victim.” 

In that speech of March 4, 1947, I 
called upon our State Department to de- 
mand that the Soviet Union keep its 
pledge of a reunited and independent 
Korea—a pledge given at Moscow in De- 
cember 1945. Instead the State Depart- 
ment persisted in its policy of appease- 
ment to a point that it virtually invited 
the Korean aggression of June 1950. 
And the administration, after acting be- 
latedly against Soviet designs in Korea, 
has adopted a further appeasement 
policy which has resulted in a no-deci- 
sion war, with 120,000 American casual- 
ties to date, and a no-decision truce 
talkathon which has permitted the 
enemy to build up an ominous military 
superiority. 

Lately the American people have been 
subjected to a terrific propaganda cam- 
paign against President Syngman Rhee 
of Korea. The State Department Voice 
of America and United States Informa- 
tion Service have flooded the airwaves 
and the press with poisonous attacks on 
President Rhee. ; 

It has been my great privilege to know 
President Rhee. Long before the June 
1950 attack he sat in my office and 
warned me of the Communist threat 
which was being built up against his 
country behind the arbitrary and inex- 
cusable 38th parallel iron curtain. 

With a view to counteracting, in some 
measure at least, the flood of propaganda 
against President Rhee, I am glad to 
place in the Recor, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, a recent radio broad- 
cast by Willis J. Ballinger, noted econ- 
omist and commentator. Mr. Ballinger’s 
broadcasts are sponsored by 11,000 posts 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. In a 
broadcast on June 18, Mr. Ballinger gives 
the other side of the current contro- 
versy over President Rhee. 

Since the State Department did not 
hesitate to “liquidate” the greatest 
American symbol of anticommunism in 
the Far East, General MacArthur, it 
should come as no surprise that another 
great symbol of resistance to commu- 
nism, President Rhee, should become its 
target. Following is Mr. Ballinger's 
broadcast: 

The world of news in Washington: It 
looks like our own State Department and 
the United Nations are about to pull off an- 
other disastrous act of appeasement of the 
Russian Communists. The signs are quite 
clear that they are right now ganging up 
on Rhee—the heroic President of the Re- 
public of South Korea—to get him out of 
office. You see, we have really lost the war 
in Korea. What remains to be done is to 


devise a peace treaty which will meet two 
requirements—satisfy Russia while appear- 
ing to safeguard the territorial integrity of 
South Korea so that the politicians who 
bungled us into the Korean war can claim 
that they accomplished what they sought— 
that is, preserved the freedom of the people 
of South Korea, 

Now Russia is willing to withdraw her 
armed Communists behind the 38th paral- 
lel—but on one condition—that she have an 
opportunity to infiltrate South Korea and 
take it from the inside. That is why, we are 
told, it is necessary to discredit and drive 
out of office Syngman Rhee in South Korea. 
The old man has a tremendous hold on his 
people—is a bitter and uncompromising foe 
of communism and if he survives politically 
it would be difficult—if not impossible—for 
Russia to do an inside job on South Korea. 
So a campaign of smear has been launched 
against Rhee—the same kind of a campaign 
that destroyed Chiang Kai-shek and handed 
China over to the Reds. And in the fore. 
front of the attackers are not the wily agents 
of the Kremlin but the United Nations and 
our own State Department—the same De- 
partment that played such a shameful role in 
our betrayal of China to Russia. 

If Syngman Rhee is politically liquidated 
we will have destroyed the strongest anti- 
Communist leader in Asia—for Rhee fights 
communism with the most powerful of all 
weapons—the Christian religion and the in- 
spiration of his own life—and I want to 
tell you something about this remarkable 
man from heretofore unpublished sources. 

More than half a century ago a young 
Korean walked into an American missionary 
school in Seoul, Korea, and said simply “I 
am Yi Seung Man and I would like to study 
here and learn of the Western World.” The 
name Yi Seung Man was to be anglicized 
into Syngman Rhee. Now Rhee was not just 
an average Korean. He was a direct de- 
scendant of the Yi dynasty—and already as a 
youth famed as a Confucian scholar and 
poet. At the missionary school Rhee em- 
braced wholeheartedly both democracy and 
Christianity—and when he left the school he 
began to put his teachings into practice. He 
founded and published the first daily news- 
paper in Korea and championed the cause of 
freedom in a land ruled by a king. For this 
he was sentenced to 7 years imprisonment. 
During the first year of his imprisonment he 
was in stocks and his hands, bound by thongs, 
extended helplessly beyond the bars of his 
cell—and his jailers beat them almost into 
deformity with bamboo rods, But during 
his 7 years of imprisonment Rhee dictated 
and smuggled out of his prison a book called 
“The Spirit of Independence” which today 
remains the bible of liberty of the Korean 
people. 

In 1904 Japan defeated Russia and took 
possession of Korea, Rhee fled to America, 
but he realized that his life’s work had just 
begun. He went to school again—taking his 
A. B. degree at George Washington Univer- 
sity, his master’s degree at Harvard and his 
Ph. D. at Princeton, At Princeton he became 
one of Woodrow Wilson's favorite students 
and at the Wilson home, Dr. Wilson liked to 
present him to other guests as “the redeemer 
of Korean liberty.” One of the few invita- 
tions to the wedding of President Wilson and 
Edith Bolling Galt went to the Hawaiian 
Islands addressed to Dr. Syngman Rhee of 
the Korean Christian Institute. 

Then came World War I—and Woodrow 
Wilson's promise of the right of self-determi- 
nation among small nations. Rhee took his 
old professor’s word seriously and in March 
of 1919 instituted passive resistance to the 
Japanese in Korea. Armed only with flags 
the Korean people made a brave but futile 
stand to arouse the conscience of the world. 
The Japanese, however, were aroused. Liter- 
ally tens of thousands of Koreans were mur- 
dered by machine-gun fire or cut down with 
broadswords. Panicky Japanese herded 
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hundreds of others into Christian churches, 
bolted the doors outside and set them on 
fire. Scores were taken out and their dis- 
membered and bullet-ridden bodies affixed 
to wooden crosses. It was at this time that 
the Japanese placed a price of $300,000 upon 
the head of Syngman Rhee—dead or alive. 
They knew that so long as he lived the fight 
for a free and independent Korea would 
go on. 

The Korean leaders who escaped the Japa- 
nese massacre fled to Shanghai—organized 
the Provisional Government of Korea and 
named Dr. Rhee its first President—summon- 
ing him from Hawaii to assume his duties. 
His old friend Woodrow Wilson had denied 
him the right to go to the peace conference 
at Versailles to plead the cause of Korean 
freedom, It was explained to him that since 
Japan and the United States had been Allies 
in the war, his presence would be embar- 
rassing to the Japanese peace delegates. 

But how to get to Shanghai—that was a 
real problem to Rhee. All vessels going to 
Chinese ports were compelled to stop at a 
Japanese port. Rhee knew these vessels 
were searched and he would be discovered 
and killed. So, deep in the hold of an 
American steamer out of Honolulu bound 
for Shanghai via Yokohama was one of sev- 
eral coffins of Chinese dead. This particular 
coffin contained the body of Syngman Rhee 
accompanied by a trusted lieutenant, Ben 
Limb. At Shanghai the dead“ emerged and 
assumed the presidency of the Republic of 
Korea, 

The years rolled on—and the chancellories 
of London and Paris and our own State De- 
partment in Washington were haunted by 
this frail little man as he struggled cease- 
lessly for the liberation of his people. Then 
came World War IIl—and Rhee pleaded with 
the American Government to help him in- 
stitute a rebellion in Korea. “Put me 
aboard a submarine and land me on Korean 
soil—my people will follow me“, he pleaded 
but in vain. One visit to our State Depart- 
ment he recalls vividly. Unable to see top 
official he was interviewed by a young man 
who reflected an austere, superior intellec- 
tual arrogance. He listened with detached 
indifference to the pleas of Rhee—a man who 
had suffered imprisonment, torture, exile 
and poverty and had risked his life for de- 
mocracy, decency, and the freedom of his 
fellowmen. That young State Department 
aide now has a number, His name for the 
record is Alger Hiss. 

World War II thundered to a climax and 
then came to Yalta conference where an all- 
ing President of the United States whose chief 
adviser was Alger Hiss agreed to let Russia 
occupy half of Korea if she entered the war 
against the Japanese. At the founding of 
the United Nations in San Francisco in 
1945—Syngman Rhee made his final plea for 
the admission of Korea to that body. The 
Secretary General of, that conference was 
again Alger Hiss—and Rhee’s plea was never 
given even the slightest consideration. 
American occupation of South Korea made it 
possible for Rhee to return to his homeland. 
The people were over-joyed to see him—and 
he was overwhelmingly chosen by their na- 
tional assembly to be the first president of 
the Republic of South Korea, 

Today this now wizened little man—now 
nearing 80 years—tis still fighting desperately 
to hold onto that precious freedom which 
he finally won for his people—to hold back 
the Red tide. His land has been devastated 
as no other part of the earth has been devas- 
tated by the see-sawing of armies up and 
down its soil. His capital is a mound of 
stones—the towns and villages of his be- 
loved country bombed, gunned and fired to 
seared and silent ruins. 

But now is his darkest hour—because rep- 
resentatives of the free world are seeking to 
discredit him by charging that he is trying 
to set up a dictatorship in Korea. What are 
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the facts? The old man arrested 11 mem- 
bers of the National Assembly because he 
said that his police agents had discovered 
them in a Communist plot to betray South 
Korea. Rhee says he will shortly give these 
men a public trial at which the whole world 
may listen to the evidence. Rhee has de- 
clared martial law in South Korea because 
he says that Communist guerrilla bands are 
threatening the lives of citizens—and have 
already killed five Americans—that the coun- 
try is so war torn that for a time martial 
law is necessary. Rhee has denounced the 
present National Assembly for failing to 
pass a law directing that the president be 
elected directly by the people—and no longer 
by the Assembly which he fears is being 
tampered with by Communist agents. He 
says that all seven of the Provincial Legis- 
latures have asked him to dissolve the Na- 
tional Assembly and he has requested the 
United Nations to send representatives into 
South Korea to talk to any group of citizens 
they want to. Rhee has told the United 
Nations to have such representatives ask 
any questions they please—tell the people 
anything they want to—and is confident 
that they will find that the people are solidly 
behind -him (Syngman Rhee)—that they 
know he is not seeking dictatorship but is 
only resisting Communist infiltration of his 
Government. 

Well, you can believe the United Nations 
which is making the charge of dictatorship 
against Dr. Rhee—the same United Nations 
which I have told you is so busy hatching 
socialistic plots against the American people. 
Or you can believe our State Department 
which is giving aid and comfort to the 
United Nations in its charge against Rhee— 
the same department which played such a 
shameful role in the discrediting of Chiang 
Kai-shek and the betrayal of Nationalist 
China to the Reds. Or you can believe 
Syngman Rhee whose whole life has been 

consistent in its opposition to communism 
and devotion to the principles of freedom. 

We may be wrong—but we can’t help 
wondering—is it possible that the same 
forces within America which have been be- 
hind so many acts of appeasement by our 
Government to Russian communism have 
marked Syngman Rhee—as they did Chiang 
Kai-shek—as their latest victim—another 
obstacle to be removed in the forward march 
of communism in Asia, 


Purchasing Power of the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the 50- 
cent dollar is robbing the wage-earner 
and the low fixed income groups of the 
bare necessities of life. Many old peo- 
ple on a starvation diet. The effect of 
inflation and the depreciated dollar is 
shown by every purchase made for food 
and other necessities. 

George S. Benson, president of Har- 
ding College, Searchy, Ark., effectively 
dramatized the diminishing power of the 
American dollar and the growth of in- 
flation. Here is what he did: 

Two people were sent to the same gro- 
cery store. One took the equivalent of 
$3.50 in 1939 dollars. The other took 
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$3.50 in the dollars of today. Each spent 
all his money on groceries. 

When the two shoppers returned, they 
arranged their purchases in piles on the 
table. Here is what each pile contained: 

For $3.50, 1939; two loaves of bread, 
two cans of peas, two pounds of coffee, 
six oranges, one pound of butter, four 
and one-fourth pounds of ham, four 
grapefruit, two quarts of milk, six Coca- 
Colas. 

For $3.50, 1952: one loaf of bread, one 
can of peas, one pound of coffee, three 
oranges, one-half pound of butter, one 
and one-half pounds of ham. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the June 26 edi- 
tion of the Labor World, the organ of 
the American Federation of Labor in 
Duluth, Minn. This editorial expresses 
the feelings of the people in my area rela- 
tive to the recent Senate action in voting 
down the St. Lawrence seaway: 

SEAWAY SUCKER PUNCH 


A youth, asked to recite two words demon- 
strating the difference between “pro” and 
“con,” wasn’t far wrong when he used “prog- 
ress” and “congress.” 

If anything tends to make one despair for 
the democratic system as it operates nowa- 
days in Washington, it’s a performance like 
last week's rereferral of the St. Lawrence 
seaway back to committee for more study. 
Such conduct blasphemes the reputation of 
the Senate as the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. 

Our mode of government rests upon a 
genuine faith in God and human decency. 
It proceeds upon the conviction that it will 
come up with the morally right decision for 
the common good every time if the issue is 
sufficiently clear. 

The Senate action is so morally dishonest, 
so blatantly selfish that any future Senate 
criticism of others will indeed come with ill 
grace. 

Not one Senator who voted to rerefer the 


seaway project to committee can bow his 


head and convince his own coascience before 
God that he did the right thing for mankind 
as a whole. We say that applies, regardless 
of what region he represents. 

We say further that this vote was delib- 
erately thus because just one look at a map 
should have shown him he would be keeping 
the mouth of the American Continent in a 
state of lockjaw. We say that such refusal 
to help utilize God’s gifts as fully as possible 
rejects the whole history of civilization, par- 
ticularly as that history relates to world 
waterway development. 

And, finally, we say that, if the human 
race must depend upon such narrow vision, 
the scientists are worrying with good reason 
about how long man can last. No less guilty 
than these 43 Senators are those labor 
leaders who exerted pressure to produce such 
a vote. 
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Excerpts From Addresses Made on the 
Floor of Congress by Hon. Alvin F. 
Weichel, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as long 
as it has been my honor to represent 
the Thirteenth Ohio District in the House 
of Representatives, I have endeavored to 
voice the opinions of the people on the 
floor of Congress, 

To learn these views I have tried to 
keep in constant touch with my constitu- 
ents. 

Under consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include excerpts of vari- 
ous speeches I have made in order that 
the people of the district may know my 
position on national issues. 

If anyone desires to find these remarks 
in full, they are printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record at the places indicated: 

PRESIDENT’S PLAN JEOPARDIZES OHIO 
WORKERS AND AGRICULTURE 

Industry and agriculture should be en- 
couraged to expand where it began and 
flourished to make America great, and should 
not be torn apart and thrown about the 
country at the expense of those who have 
long lived in the present areas of work, in- 
dustry, and agriculture (Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 13, p. 
A4297). 

CARGO FOR RUSSIA 

While the Congress is in special session, 
called by the President for the avowed pur- 
pose of keeping down communism in Europe 
and keeping down prices, the Secretary of 
Commerce is continuing to permit commodi- 
ties of every kind and description to go 
through to Russia, making our own supply 
scarce and the prices higher (Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 13, p. 
A4689). 

FREE AND EASY TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced a bill to 
stop this damage to American workers and 
industries in northern Ohio * “ all 
so that American workers will be protected 
in their jobs, protected in their standard of 
living and assured the continuance of these 
American industries (Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 11, p. A626). 

THE CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST 

The feeding of Russian communism with 
machinery, vehicles, ships, gasoline, petro- 
leum, and the potential weapons of war 
has aided Russia to force commu- 
nism on Manchuria, China, and Korea. And 
I did not believe it made sense at that time 
to spend millions and billions of dollars to 
halt the march of communism in western 
Europe and at the same time aid commu- 
nism by shipping supplies to Russia (Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 
17, p. 6482). 

APPROPRIATIONS SPENT QUARTERLY 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the quarterly 
release and payment of appropriations would 
save hundreds of millions of dollars and 
would be a greater saving to the taxpayers 
rather than investigation after the money 
is gone (Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REGe, 
orp, vol. 96, pt. 14, p. A2624). 
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STOCKPILING COMMUNISM 

Mr. Speaker, Russian communism has been 
helped by the State Department not getting 
back the nearly 100 merchant ships loaned 
to Russia. These ships hauled hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of potential war 
goods for the use of Russian communism 
+ * > there has been delivered untold 
millions of dollars of gasoline to Russia 
e * * ITs it any wonder after this stock- 
piling that Russian communism took over 
Manchuria, China, Korea * * * so that 
now we are forced to defend ourselves 
against the very monster of communism so 
well built up by appeasement and stock- 
piling from the United States (Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 17, p. 
A6551). 

ORE SHIPS FOR SECURITY 

Mr. Speaker, the Russians are focusing 
their entire attention on coal and steel. 
Without steel the march of communism 
stops. Knowing this, the Russians are bend- 
ing every effort to push steel expansion, with 
greater capital investment than ever before, 
exceeding that of 1947 (Appendix of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 11, p. A3412). 


OLD-AGE SECURITY A MATTER OF RIGHT 


The present social-security program means 
little for millions of Americans, and I be- 
lieve it should be greatly improved (Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 92, pt. 
10, p. A2082). 


USE AMERICAN SHIPS 


Mr. Speaker, it is time that we think of our 
own welfare; we should follow this policy 
of employing American-flag ships, we should 
have our own ships haul our aid to Europe. 
I hope that this House will again express 
itself emphatically and make the executive 
side of the Government employ Americans 
to transport our aid to Europe (CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 9, p. 11805). 


RECIPROCAL TRADE, SO-CALLED 


Mr. Speaker, with reference to renewal of 
the so-called reciprocal-trade agreements, 
which I believe to be a misnomer, its only 
accomplishment is the lowering of tariffs 
whereby cheap-made goods flow freely into 
the United States, making undue hardship 
on American industry * * > further 
jeopardizes the high standard of living for 
American workers and eventualy forces them 
to take low wages in order to compete with 
the low wages paid in foreign countries 
(Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
93, pt. 10, p. A430). 

MACHINERY FOR RUSSIA 

All during the special session of Congress 
American-owned ships were being loaded 
with shipments of heavy goods and machin- 
ery for Russia, and it is still going on. Mr, 
Speaker, must the people themselves bodily 
stop the President from continuing these 
things to build up communism? (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD, vol. 94, pt. 3, p. 3236). 


TRADE WITH COMMUNISTIC COUNTRIES 

Mr. Speaker, the so-called reciprocal-trade 
agreements have been a great detriment to 
American industry. I do not believe the 
American workman should be hurt by unfair 
agreements against American labor, and 
much less should the worker be stamped on 
by the heavy heel of communism (Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 10, 
P. A1767). 

RUSSIA HAS OUR SHIPS 

Mr. Speaker, the Russians still have our 
ships and they have been continuously using 
them since May 8, 1945, to make themselves 
strong in their march to force communism on 
the rest of the world (Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, pt. 17, p. 46161). 


GIVING AWAY AMERICA 


There are those in the Government who 
have tried to give away nearly everything, 


except the Capitol dome, and I would not be 
surprised when it is missing. Now, they 
want to give away our natural resources, they 
want to give away the fish and fishing in- 
dustry in the Great Lakes, they want to give 
it away under the guise of protection, they 
want to give the control of the Great Lakes 
fish and the fishing industry to a foreign 
power (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 91, pt. 9, 
p. 12476). 


COMMUNISTS AND AMERICAN SHIPS 


* è * Yet these American merchant 
ships in the possession of Russia have been to 
our shores on hundreds of occasions since the 
ending of the war. They have carried free 
goods to Russia in the way of tractors, trucks, 
and heavy machinery all usable in war. Yet 
the same Department of State did nothing to 
keep them on the American shores (Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 96, pt. 13, 
p. A415). 


STOPPING UNNECESSARY AND UNAUTHORIZED 
SPENDING 


Mr. Speaker, the Government of this coun- 
try has cpent over $260,000,000,000 more than 
it has collected, continually spends money 
not appropriated. * * * Ido not believe 
that appropriations should be paid and given 
to the bureaus for spending in one annual 
lump sum. Business concerns would be 
brankrupt if they gave millions of dollars for 
a year's operation and paid no further atten- 
tion to the spending of the moneys until the 
following year (Appendix of the Consrzs- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 97, pt. 15, p. A5978). 


Keep American Merchant Fleet Under 
American Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
American merchant marine at the begin- 
ning of World War II was at a very low 
ebb with only some 10,000,000 dead- 
weight tons flying the American flag. 
This insignificant fleet was hurriedly 
built up to more than 50,000,000 dead- 
weight tons and of more than 5,000 ships 
to carry the men and cargo to preserve 
America. With the war over there was 
& great demand to dispose of these ships 
and they were peddled to American buy- 
ers and to nearly every country in the 
world. However, the great bulk of these 
war-built ships are in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Reserve of the United States for 
emergency and future needs to again 
protect America. A great number of 
these ships were taken from this reserve 
to aid in the Korean war. Their uses 
for emergency, war, and to protect Amer= 
ica should be fully under the advice, 
counsel, and direction of the Armed 
Forces of our country. However, during 
World War II, it seems that the State 
Department took upon itself to distribute 
our merchant fleet for international ci- 
vilian use and I do not believe that the 
American merchant marine controlled 
by our Government or the reserve fleet 
of the American merchant marine 
should be tampered with by putting it 
under international civilian control. I 
understand that the State Department 
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has representatives abroad now discuss- 
ing these matters which will tend to put 
the American merchant marine and the 
reserve fleet of the American merchant 
marine under international civilian con- 
trol, during the time of emergency and 
war. 

The American merchant marine is as 
much a part of our national defense and 
protection of America as the ships and 
men of the Armed Forces. I believe 
that we should keep, especially through 
the Armed Forces, the control of our own 
merchant fleet, and do nothing whereby 
the control of our merchant fleet might 
indirectly be civilian controlled outside 
of America with reference to its use by 
the Armed Forces for the protection of 
America. And, Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that present representations abroad by 
the State Department concerning our 
merchant fleet should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by the Secretary of Defense 
as to its possible effect on the protection 
of America. 


The Importance of Agriculture to the 
American People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make a few remarks with reference to 
the importance of agriculture to the 
American people, 

Having helped to organize the first 
Farm Bureau in Marion County over 
34 years ago, of which I am still a mem- 
ber, and having owned and operated 
farms a considerable part of my life- 
time, and having had brought to my at- 
tention more forceably than ever the 
importance of agriculture to the econ- 
omy of our Nation during the 10 years I 
have served in Congress, I wish at this 
time to review some of the progress made 
in the development of this great basic 
industry. 

Through the cooperation of university 
extension work with the Farm Bureau 
organizations in southern Illinois start- 
ing many years ago, we have seen our 
soil built up by the use of fertilizer, 
legume crops, crop rotation, and soil con- 
servation to the point where crop pro- 
duction has been raised to a level in this 
section of the State beyond the fondest 
hopes of anyone engaged in agriculture. 

Those engaged in dairying and up- 
breeding of livestock have also kept pace 
with the increase in crop production. 

BETTER FARM HOMES 

Along with these basic improvements 
rural electrification has rapidly ex- 
panded, bringing power, light, and 
greater convenience to farm life. Dur- 
ing the 10 years I have served in the Con- 
gress, rural electrification has made its 
greatest expansion in bringing light and 
power to and helping to lift much of the 
drudgery of hard work in the farm 
homes. I am glad to say that I have 
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supported every appropriation bill that 
has come before the Congress to supply 
the funds to carry on this fine work. 


RURAL TELEPHONE SERVICE 


And in a recent session of the Congress 
we provided legislation to be adminis- 
tered under the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration for a rural telephone serv- 
ice where necessary in order to give the 
farmers an opportunity to provide for 
an adequate telephone service wherever 
adequate service was not furnished by 
existing commercial facilities. 

FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 

With greater production of crops and 
livestock it became necessary for the 
Congress to assist in bringing better 
roads to those living on the farms. In 
this connection I would like to say that 
in 1944 I took an active part in writing 
into the Highway Federal Road Act a 
provision that would compel the State 
highway directors to cooperate with the 
townships and counties in using Federal 
aid funds, appropriated by us in the 
Congress, to develop and improve a sys- 
tem of farm-to-market roads. 

Due to the war this program has not 
gone forward as fast as the Congress had 
hoped, yet it has been of great benefit, 
and it is the intention of the Congress 
to continue to aid in this direction until 
the farmers of southern Illinois and the 
Nation are supplied with the type of 
roads that are necessary for their con- 
venience and transportation of their 
products to the markets. 

SOIL CONSERVATION 


We have recognized here in the Con- 
gress that soil conservation is one of the 
most important programs in the entire 
agricultural set-up. 

In supporting soil conservation I made 
the following remarks which are con- 
tained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which best describes my thinking on this 
important subject. 

The greatest contribution we can make 
to the posterity of this country, as well as 
for the immediate future, is that we try to 
leave the soil in better condition than we 
found it, more fertile and more productive 
for those who will follow after us; that we 
protect it from washing away through 
greater use of cover crops, terracing, grass 
runways, et cetera; if we have done that, then 
we have rendered a great service to our coun- 
try, not only for the present but for the 
long years to follow in the future of this 
great Nation, 


Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding these 
broad fundamental policies laid down 
by the Members of Congress who under- 
stand the importance of agriculture to 
the Nation, and who will insist in the 
future that the farmers have the con- 
tinued provision of parity and price sup- 
ports written into the law which will 
give the farmers some guaranty that 
they may receive a fair return on their 
investment, and for the long hours of 
work necessary to provide food for our 
Nation there is danger ahead for the 
farmers that will require their eternal 
vigilance, and the constant cooperation 
of the Members of Congress. 

DANGERS AHEAD _ 


One of these dangers is the Brannan 


ferm plan which would regiment and 
socialize the farmers and the agricul- 


tural industry of America. While the 
farmers rallied to the support of us 
Members of Congress who fought 
against the enactment of this law, and 
were successful in defeating it, it is not 
a dead issue and the attempt to fasten 
it on the farmers will be made again in 
the future. 
FARM PRICE CONTROLS 


The present farm price controls dur- 
ing the year just past has cost the farm- 
ers of America countless millions of dol- 
lars, and has cost the farmers of my 
district in driving down the prices of soy- 
beans and other farm products a tre- 
mendous amount of money. Practically 
all of the Members of the farm group in 
this session of Congress, fought and 
voted against continuing these controls 
but were out-voted through the effort 
and influence of the CIO and the left- 
wingers who seek to drive farm prices 
down. 

We were able to give some aid through 
amendments to the bill that will be help- 
ful to the farmers, particularly those en- 
gaged in dairying and doubtless this 
fight will come up again next year, 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


With the support of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and Mr. Shu- 
man, president of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association, practically all of the 
Members from the agriculture area and 
other Members of Congress were able in 
the past session to defeat universal mili- 
tary training, which if it had been en- 
acted would have taken so many young 
men off of the farms that it would have 
done tremendous damage to the farmers 
of Illinois and the Nation. It would 
have greatly accelerated the present 
drain of manhood from the farms of 
the Nation, 

TAXES 


Through the reckless spending of this 
administration, taxes have been raised 
three times during the past 2 years to 
a point where they are now the high- 
est in the history of our Nation. The 
$85,000,000,000 budget requested by the 
President that we have reduced in the 
House of Representatives by about $10,- 
000,000,000, would take from the people 
of Illinois alone $6,600,000,000 as com- 
pared to about $3,200,000,000 taken from 
the people of Illinois in 1947, only five 
short years ago. 

In order to pinpoint the tremendous 
increase in the tax load under the party 
in power, I offer the following facts and 
figures: 

In 1940 Uncle Sam collected in taxes 
a total of $5,000,000,000. In 1952, just 
12 years later, Uncle Sam will collect 
between $62,000,000,000 and $65,000,000,- 
000, more than 12 times the amount he 
collected in 1940. 

That means the Federal tax load upon 
the American people is today 12 times 
as heavy as it was in 1940 or a 1,200 
percent increase in taxes in 12 years— 
an average increase of 100 percent each 
year for the past 12 years. Is not it 
about time to stop this ever-increasing 
tax load? 

PRESENT FARM INCOME 


Mr. Speaker, let me show you that 
the American farmer is worse off today 
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than he was in 1947. Here are the 
facts: Farm net income in 1947 was 
$17,073,000,000; farm net income in 1951 
went down to $15,000,000,000. 

It is estimated that by the end of 
1952 the farmers will have lost in net 
income in the past 5 years over $3,000,- 
000,000. 

At the same time his net income has 
been going down because of the increase 
of wages in the manufacturing plants, 
increased  transportation—everything 
the farmer buys has been going up and 
up. 

FARM PRODUCTION COSTS UP $4,000,000,000 

In 1947 farm production costs were 
roughly $13,000,000,000. In 1951 they 
were $17,000,000,000, a cost increase of 
$4,900,000,000. A part of the tremen- 
dous net loss the farmers have sustained 
is due also to the great increase in taxes 
he has had to pay. 

WE MUST WORK TOGETHER 


The farmers and the Members of Con- 
gress who have been trying to keep agri- 
culture in a fairly prosperous condition 
must continue to work together to fight 
off these dangers I have pointed out, not 
only to protect the farmers but to pro- 
tect all the people and our free-enter- 
prise system. 

Mr. Speaker, from a good many years 
of practical experience as a farmer and 
businessman I have come to the conclu- 
sion that our most important domestic 
problem in the United States is to main- 
tain a sound workable farm program. 
Agriculture is the foundation upon which 
the economy of our Nation rests. 

If you wreck the foundation of a build- 
ing, it will crash to the ground. If you 
wreck the foundation of the economy of 
our country, which is agriculture, you 
cannot escape wrecking the economy of 
the Nation. 

In fact, upon the foundation of agri- 
culture rests full employment, business 
activity, the success of industry, the fu- 
ture prosperity of the Nation in the 
years ahead, and the size of our national 
income. 

GEAR-WHEEL OF PROSPERITY 


Mr. Speaker, agricultural production 
is the “gear wheel” and driving force of 
our economic strength. This Nation can- 
not have good business, full employment, 
and prosperity unless those engaged in 
agriculture are fairly prosperous. 

ECONOMIC BLOOD TRANSFUSION 


Billions of dollars worth of new wealth 
are produced each year in food and fiber 
from the farms of America. The eco- 
nomic blood transfusion of this new 
wealth into the financial blood stream 
of the Nation keeps our whole economy 
strong and prosperous. We should en- 
courage and not restrict agricultural 
production. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the day will soon 
come when a majority of the Members 
of Congress will end all price controls 
affecting business as well as agriculture 
and return to a free economy. 

And, may I repeat, a strong and pros- 
perous agriculture is the surest guar- 
anty of prosperity, and a strong and 
prosperous agriculture is the greatest 
bulwark we can build to prevent another 
disastrous depression. 
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Keep agriculture strong, cut the cost 
of government to the bone, stop waste 
and extravagance in every department 
of Government and you will make it pos- 
sible to drastically reduce taxes. Then 
and only then can we go forward with 
renewed vigor and confidence to greater 
achievement. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, may I 
humbly offer this advice which I be- 
lieve to be in the best interest of our 
beloved country. 

We must remove from office the party 
in power which has builded up bureau- 
cratic Government to over 2,570,000 
people on the Federal payroll which is 
now costing the taxpayers for their 
Salaries alone over $8,500,000,000 a year. 

The people must remove from power 
the wasters and spenders, drive the scan- 
dalous epidemic of corruption out of 
Washington, and return the control and 
direction of Government to men of un- 
questioned integrity who will put the 
interests of America first at all times; 
men who will not be controlled by pres- 
sure groups led by such men as Phil 
Murray, president of the CIO, and the 
left-wingers who would socialize Amer- 
ica by continuing with perpetual price 
controls on farm products and business 
of every kind, who, in fact, want to so- 
cialize American agriculture and Amer- 
ican business. 

Mr. Speaker, the citizens from the 
grass roots of our country are facing at 
this time the greatest responsibility in 
this generation. This is the time for the 
men and women of the Nation to put 
the interest of their homes and firesides 
first; yes, the interest of this country 
above any party label. 

If the people of my district return me 
to this body, I shall continue my inter- 
est for a sound and prosperous agricul- 
ture, for drastic reduction of the cost of 
government, looking to an early reduc- 
tion in taxes, and follow the above pol- 
icies I have set out. 


World’s Future Is Unsolved Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me by the Members of this 
House of Representatives, I am pleased 
to present for your attention and the 
attention of all my colleagues an editorial 
which appeared in the Daily News, Los 
Angeles, Calif., by one of the most dis- 
tinguished thinkers of my native State 
of California. He regularly contributes 
to the information, edification, and in- 
spiration of all of his many thousands of 
daily readers: 

WORLD'S FUTURE Is UNSOLVED PROBLEM 

Will hot war in Korea soon be resumed on 
& large scale? 

Will Red China formally admit her par- 


ticipation in the current war in Indochina 
and stage an all-out offensive? 


Will the situation in Western Europe in- 
tensify the Russian position and cause an 
explosion? 

Just what is likely to happen? 

There are no definite, dependable answers 
to these questions. Nevertheless, they are 
very real and very important. To a greater 
or lesser extent they influence the daily lives 
of everyone. 

Young men and women faced with the 
problem of mapping out a future career must 
weigh the relative value of opportunities of- 
fered by a job in a defense plant against 
presentiy limited opportunities that might 
grow in importance if an era of peace lies 
ahead. 

The United States Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Reserve must base the monetary policy 
of the Nation on the prospects of peace over 
war. 

In purchasing a home one must take into 
account the possibility that an end of the 
threat of war—with a consequent reduction 
of armament—might make ghost towns of 
soma thriving industrial centers. 

WAR THREAT INCREASES BASIC PRICES 


A continuing threat of war—like war it- 
self—tends to insure a continuing rise in 
basic prices. We see that happening every 
month, with no prospects of leyeling off. If it 
goes far enough it means that money in 
the pocket—or in the bank—becomes some- 
thing to get rid of as quickly as possible. 

Hundreds of thousands of citizens with 
fixed incomes and no opportunity to do any 
unfixing realize that the outcome of the grim 
contest between peace and war will make the 
difference for them between reasonable se- 
curity against want, and abject poverty. 

Surely the question of war or peace must 
be recognized by every normal person as the 
most important question of our times—not 
only from the standpoint of our economic 
life, but from a consideration of our spiritual 
life as well. We hear the hackneyed ex- 
pression, “The fate of western civilization is 
at stake,” so often that we try to reject it as 
a chronic annoyance that we can’t do any- 
thing about, but it stays with us. 

It is possible to do something about it pro- 
vided we understand the nature of the prob- 
lems involved and what the United States 
Government is trying to do about those 
problems. 

In the Foreign Policy Association's current 
issue of the Headline Series, Blair Bolles and 
Francis O. Wilcox give an analysis of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization that re- 
veals with unusual clarity how the United 
States is traveling an armed road as the most 
dependable way to reach peace: 

“The frontiersman living in the Wild West 
of America 75 years ago carried a Colt re- 
volver on his belt,” say the authors. “The 
gun was known affectionately as the Old 
Equalizer. It helped put the weak and the 
burly on a par in the struggle for security 
and survival in a turbulent society. Despite 
its frequent misuse by rowdies and crimi- 
nals, it stood for order and peace. The mere 
carrying of it was thought to discourage at- 
tack. 

“With the growth of confidence in law, 
that kind of elemental self-reliance has all 
but disappeared from private life in the 
United States. The notion of the Old 
Equalizer, however, is more widely, and more 
respectably, held than ever before. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has adopted 
it as a foundation for its own foreign policy 
and is helping many friendly nations to do 
likewise.” 

REARMING TO ACHIEVE COLLECTIVE STRENGTH 

“The United States and the friendly coun- 
tries—which are on every continent and 
which front most of the oceans—are re- 
arming by mutual agreement. They hope 
through rearmament to achieve the collec- 
tive strength which they think the West 
needs in order to balance the strength of 
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the Soviet Union and the nations within its 
orbit. They do not aim at ma the 
number of men the Soviet bloc has in uni- 
form. Their objective is to set up forces 
large enough to impress the Kremlin and 


“In their attitude toward arms these coun- 
tries resemble the vanished frontiersman. 
Like him they count on guns to safeguard 
the peace. If the aspirations of the United 
States are realized, the equalization of 
strength will, at the minimum, discourage 
the Kremlin from risking war by any attempt 
to broaden the geographical area over which 
its influence dominates; at the most, it will 
permit the west, from positions of strength, 
to reach lasting diplomatic agreements with 
Moscow and thus bring about world-wide 
harmony.” 

MANCHESTER Boppy. 

JUNE 23, 1952. 


Washington Post Editorializes in Favor of 
the American System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtus 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
ganted me by the Members of the House 
of Representatives, I am pleased to pre- 
sent for your attention and the attention 
of all my colleagues a very pertinent 
and timely editorial which appeared in 
p Sob arma be Post on Saturday, July 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I urge that as we 
Members of Congress go home to our 
respective congressional districts, we 
make clear to our people at the grass- 
roots level of citizenship, that no mat- 
ter what else we as their Representatives 
in Congress are increasingly aware of, 
the fact is that the American way of 
life is that way of life to which we 
pledge our unlimited allegiance and ded- 
icate our services, our fortunes, and our 
very lives, if need be. We, as Represent- 
atives of the American people, must set- 
a tone of attack against aggressive and 
subversive communism, which will be 
soundly sincere and contagious. We as 
Congressmen must set a level of con- 
scious and practical opposition to this 
foreign ideology and propaganda, which 
will set a standard of conduct about it, 
which our constituents at home may log- 
ically and cordially appreciate and copy 
in full or in part. 

The Post editorial follows: 

SUCCESSFUL PATCHWORK 

President Truman spoke with justifiable 
pride not long ago about the accomplish- 
ments of the American system. We have 
built a way of life, he said, that has brought 
“more satisfaction to more people than any 
other that has ever been devised.” The 
President did not attempt to give a name to 
the system, which has baffled many foreign 
critics because it defies precise definition. 
He contented himself with calling it the 
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“American way of life.” Whatever it is, it 
has evolved out of nineteenth century capi- 
talism into something that is neither nine- 
teenth century capitalism nor twentieth 
century socialism. 

In the June Harper's, Frederick Lewis 
Allen says that “the United States is not 
evolving toward socialism, but past social- 
ism.” For those who have lived in the revo- 
lution of the last 50 years (it started with 
Theodore Roosevelt, not with Franklin 
Roosevelt) the confusion and sound of battle 
have been the principal characteristics. But 
there have been end results which some 
observers now are beginning to understand 
and to assess. Mr. Allen is one of them, 
Another is Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, 
whose American Capitalism, recently pub- 
lished, also assesses the accomplishments. 

Both men conclude that as a result of 
the patchwork, the rebuilding, the tinker- 
ing, and repairing of recent years, there has 
emerged a system that works. No one is 
entirely satisfied with it but neither is any- 
one entirely dissatisfied. Labor and business 
have rights and a degree of security, as well 
as rewards that mean something despite 
high taxes and governmental limitations. 
The Government exercises many controls, 
provides subsidies and intervenes in in- 
numerable ways, but it does not try to run 
individual businesses or dictate whether 
they shall produce more or less or different 
kinds of goods at different prices. Mr. Allen 
and Professor Galbraith believe that that 
is the essential difference between the 
American system and the Socialist system. 
While the decision-making power is diffused 
and in the hands of the people they believe 
that freedom is protected 

Mr. Allen believes that those who say that 
this country is on the road to socialism or 
communism delude themselves and com- 
pletely miss the main point of the revolu- 
tion in which we have been living. Professor 
Galbraith would agree. His analysis of the 
manner in which large concentrations of 
economic power have been counterbalanced 
by other concentrations of power punctures 
the chief argument of Socialists, who have 
held that the only way to control great 
corporations is for Government to take them 
over and run them. Private economic power, 
he says, is held in check by the counter- 
vailing power of those who are subject to it; 
in other words, strong sellers beget strong 
buyers and the competition between them 
protects the consumer against outrageously 
high prices. 

Government has intervened to make de- 
cisions in times of inflation when it has said 
what prices and what wages shall be paid. 
Both writers view the inflation threat as the 
most alarming one to the survival of “the 
American way of life.” If the intervention 
is temporary and if we can learn how to 
have a high rate of employment without 
more and more inflation, the threat need not 
be a damaging one. But if Government is 
forced to continue to make decisions in these 
matters there will come about a fundamen- 
tal change in the relationship between busi- 
ness and Government which could have dis- 
astrous results. Fortunately, the productive 
capacity of the country is such that the 
worst aspects of the current inflation seem 
to be behind us and now we are confronted 
chiefly with a problem of balance, 

Whatever our patchwork system may be 
called, it has, as the President said, pro- 
duced results. The well-to-do and rich are 
more numerous, the very poor are fewer 
by two-thirds their 1938 number and the 
poor are better off than ever before. Despite 
the fact that the central Government is 
more powerful, industry is independent and 
free to make the critical decisions. Very 
few people at either end of the political 
spectrum want to make any very violent 
changes in the American economic system, 


We can thank the economists for their help 
and commend them for trying to reexplain 
our economic system in terms of present 
conditions; but we owe much, too, to the 
abundance with which nature has endowed 
this country. 


Hon. James G. Polk, of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, the 
biography of Congressman James G. 
Polk, Representative from the Sixth 
Ohio District, composed of the nine 
counties of Adams, Brown, Clermont, 
Fayette, Highland, Pickaway, Pike, Ross, 
and Scioto was featured on radio station 
WLW’s Personalities in Your Govern- 
ment program at noon, eastern standard 
time, on Sunday, May 25. 

The script for this radio broadcast was 
written by Mr. Joseph F. McCaffrey, of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

The program Personalities in Your 
Government as announced by Mr. Ken 
Linn, of radio station WLW, on Sunday, 
May 25, follows: 

THE STORY or A MAN WHo CLIMBED DOWN 
FROM A SULKY PLOW TO BECOME A SUCCESS- 
FUL, RESPECTED MEMBER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Today we are going to talk about a man 

who made up his mind to enter politics while 

following his team of horses as he did his 
fall plowing, who retired after 10 years in 

Congress only to be drafted back to the job 

8 years later. 

We are taking a look today at the life of 
the Congressman who represents the great 
agricultural area of southern Ohio, JAMES 
G. PoLK. Congressman Porx now repre- 
sents Adams, Brown, Clermont, Highland, 
Pike, and Scioto Counties but, because the 
State legislature this year revised Ohio’s 
congressional districts, Pickaway, Fayette, 
and Ross nave been added to the Sixth 
District. 

It was in 1930 that Porx, then only 33 
years of age, made his first bid for the House 
of Representatives. 

“Times were getting tough,” Pork recalls 
today, “especially for the farmer. I was 
raising hogs and selling them for 244 cents 
a pound. I was getting only about 30 cents 
a bushel for wheat, and my corn, I fed to 
the hogs, but even corn came out to only 
about 25 cents a bushel. 

“I kept asking myself about it. I read 
everything I could. For years I had followed 
Congress closely. I felt that a farm de- 
pression was something for the Government 
to concern itself with.” 

Today Polk is one of the few men in 
Congress whose sole occupation is farming. 
There are many men in Congress who have 
farms, but most of them are practicing at- 
torneys, others are admittedly city slickers, 
living on farms 5 or 6 months in the year 
to get away from the highly industrialized 
city. Polk and a few of his colleagues in 
the Eighty-second Congress, however, have 
followed the plow. 

And what does he think of farming as a 
profession? 7 
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“I'd say that if a young man likes the 
farm, if he likes to work with machinery, 
likes to work with livestock—if he really 
loves the land—I believe there are ample 
opportunities today. 

“But I'm one of those who thinks a man 
must have a calling for the farm, just as 
some men are called to the ministry or to 
medicine. It just isn't something to get 
into haphazardly. 

“After all, a modern farmer has to know 
something about mechanics, about chem- 
istry. about veterinary medicine, about mar- 
keting, and soil conservation. Farming is 
as much of a science today as anything 
else.” 

But for the city man who dreams of the 
easy life on a modern farm, PoLx has little 
encouragement. 

He smiles and says, “Even with electricity, 
tractors, deep freezes, and all the rest, farm- 
ing is no luxury life, It is still a lot of 
hard, sweaty work.” 

Polk was born on a farm near Careytown 
in Penn Township of Highland County. His 
ancestors were pioneers in that county, farm- 
ing, teaching, and preaching there for gen- 
erations. Three of his mother’s cousins 
were ministers of the Church of the Brethren 
and one of his father’s brothers was a min- 
ister in the Universalist Church. 

The Congressman’s father, William A. 
Polk, was for many years one of the most ex- 
tensive cattle feeders in Highland County 
and served as president of the New Vienna 
Bank, of New Vienna. 

After graduation from New Vienna High 
and from the College of Agriculture of Ohio 
State University, Pork taught school at New 
Vienna. 

“I was there about 2 months when the 
principal quit, so I was named principal. 

“Actually my primary job was that of 
athletic coach and science and math teacher, 
but I ended up with all sorts of jobs. 

“The next fall the school superintendent 
quit. As I had had a winning basketball 
team the year before, the job of superin- 
tendent was offered to me. 

“A coach can be a popular hero if he is 
lucky enough to have five boys who can play 
& fair game of basketball and I had had the 
five big boys, so I became superintendent.” 

Polk talks slowly, yet easily. He relaxes 
as he talks, swinging back in his swivel chair, 
tipping it completely around until he looks 
out the big window of his office, over the 
plants and flowers which line the sill. 

Pol x's father died after he had served 2 
years as superintendent so he gave up his 
post and returned to the farm. In January, 
entrusting the farm to a tenant Pork en- 
rolled at Wittenberg College and received his 
master of arts degree the following June. 

When he returned from college he was 
offered the principalship at Hillsboro High 
School. 

“I didn’t know if I should take it,” Pork 
says, “but my wife who had been a city 
girl from Canton, Ohio, seemed anxious to 
leave the farm. We had just lost our first 
child and I decided the change might do us 
good. 

“From that year, 1923, until 1928 I was at 
Hillsboro but late in the winter of that last 
year I was hit by yellow jaundice. 

“The doctors in town, all of whom I knew 
very well, recommended that I go back to 
the farm. I resigned in April and went back 
home. 

“I was out early every morning and I 
stayed out until long after sunset. I worked 
and sweated; gradually I began to come alive 
again. 

“I worked like any hired hand; I did every- 
thing. I was back to the soil and was glad 
of it. Agriculture always interested me. I 
read agricultural magazines every month, 
even while I was away from the farm. 
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“I followed closely all the proposed agri- 
cultural legislation during the Coolidge and 
Hoover administrations; I kept track of how 
Ohio Representatives and Senators voted on 
farm measures, 

“In 1929 all that interest in what Wash- 
ington should do to help the farmer began 
to take on some meaning. Even before the 
stock market crash in the fall of that year, 
farmers were beginning to feel the pinch. 

“I think Agriculture Secretary Brannan 
puts it aptly when he says, ‘All depressions 
are farm led and farm fed.’ 

“That was certainly the case back in the 
late twenties and the early thirties. 

“And what gnawed at me was the knowl- 
edge that the man who was representing our 
district in Congress wasn’t voting for meas- 
ures to help agriculture. Yet the Sixth Dis- 
trict is one of the great agricultural districts 
in the Nation. 

“I thought about this a long time. I 
considered too that no Democrat had ever 
been elected to Congress in the history of 
our district. 

“Well,” Potx continues, smiling today at 
his youthful courage of yesterday, “I just 
decided the only way to find out what one 
can do in politics was to get into politics. 

“I will never forget the day I made that 
decision. I was riding a sulky plow behind a 
three horse team. It was in the fall, one of 
those hot fall days, the ground was dry, the 
soil wasn’t much good, the horses’ shoulders 
were getting sore, so I'd stop every once in 
awhile to rest them. 

“I kept thinking to myself, here I am with 
& master’s degree out here working a field 
that when it finally produces a crop, that 
crop won't pay for itself with prices the 
way they are. 

“Then I got to thinking about other farm- 
ers I knew and how they were working 12 
and 14 hours a day and weren’t getting their 
fair return—not getting the cost of produc- 
tion of the products they produced on their 
farms.” 

With that Potx swings forward in his seat, 
his voice never raises, but you can feel it 
get a little more power and much more 
feeling. 

“People in my district, in Brown and Ad- 
ams County were sending tobacco to the 
warehouse for sale and getting back bigger 
warehouse bills than the amount they'd 
sold the tobacco for. 

“I had no solution, but I did feel that a 
Government is just as responsible for its 
people as its people are responsible for the 
Government. I felt that only the Govern- 
ment was big enough to help the American 
farmer. 

“I remember making up my mind to make 
a stab at running for Congress, It was only 
4 o'clock, but I decided I'd quit plowing 
right then and there and get going. That 
night I got to bed early and the next morn- 
ing I went to see Bob Kerns who was edi- 
tor of the Hillsboro Press-Gazette. 

“Bob said, ‘Well boy, you don’t have much 
chance, but I think a lot of people would like 
to give your ideas a try’.” 

Pol x was so much of a novice in politics at 
this point that he not only didn't know the 
political leaders in his six counties, he didn’t 
even know the names of most of them. 

He visited the man who had been the 
party’s candidate in 1928 to find out if he 
might want to run again. 

“Never again,” was the reply, “you can 
never be elected; it’s just a waste of time.” 

But Pork went into the primary fight in 
August 1930, and won against an older, more 
experienced man who had served in both the 
State house and the State senate. 

The following November he was elected 
Representative to Congress from the Sixth 
District 


Coming to Congress on March 4, 1931, Pore 
was given a seat on the coveted Agriculture 
Committee. 

“During the next 9 years,” Porx says to- 
day, “I saw our farm program developed. I 
saw the American farmer come out from un- 
der the banker and the mortgage-foreclosing 
auctioneer.” 

In 1938, after winning his fifth straight 
victory at the polls, Porx decided that that 
would be his last term. 

„It's a strain,” explains Pork. “after 8 or 
10 years it begins to catch up with you. I 
feel that 8 or 10 consecutive years in Con- 
gress is the maximum time a man can give 
his best service to his people. You begin to 
lose your touch after you have been here 
too long.” 

But even after Porx retired from Congress 
in January of 1941 he wasn’t allowed to re- 
main long on his farm. Marvin Jones, now 
chief judge of the Court of Claims in the 
Nation's Gapitol, was head of the War Food 
Administration at that time. Having served 
as chairman of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, Jones was familiar with Porx's abil- 
ity. As a result he asked him to join the 
WFA as a consultant. 

After 3 years’ service with the Food Ad- 
ministration, Pork finally returned to his 
beloved Ohio farm. 

But he had only a few more years to re- 
maln in private lite for in the late fall of 
1947 members of his party began dropping 
in at his farm suggesting that he seek re- 
election to Congress the following November. 

“I had been out of politics in every sense 
of the word,” remembers Pork, “I hadn't 
even been to a political rally. Not only that 
but during 10 years, thousands of new vot- 
ers had reached voting age and many new 
people had moved into the district and then, 
too, people forget easily so many of them 
had forgotten me. 

“But I was disturbed about the actions of 
the Eightieth Congress. I thought it was 
giving the farmer a raw deal. The more I 
thought about it, the more I leaned toward 
coming back.” 

And in November 1948 James G. Pork did 
what few men before him have ever been 
able to do. After voluntarily retiring from 
Congress, he made a comeback 8 years later, 
winning back his own seat. 

Other Members, who have known him for 
years, say that PoLK’s victory in 1948 and 
again in 1950 were tributes to the service he 
rendered, not only to his Sixth Ohio Dis- 
2 but to farmers throughout the Na- 

n. 

Today Por x is the only Congressman from 
Ohio serving on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. He is a member of the important 
special committee on fertilizers and farm 
machinery and has been active in securing 
allotments of steel for farm machinery and 
repair parts and in securing the production 
of adequate supplies of commercial fer- 
tilizer. . 

Por x is considered as somewhat of a po- 
litical phenomenon because he is a Demo- 
crat representing a nominally Republican 
district. 

How does he explain it. 

Polk replies: “I think it’s because I try 


to represent the people of my district. 


“I am a farmer, representing farmers and 
I believe in giving service to all the people 
of my district. I don’t care whether a man 
votes for me or against me. If he has a 
problem I can help him on, III do it. 

“I don't believe in party bosses telling any 
man what to do or how to vote. I believe 
it’s Nei people who make up the Govern- 
ment,” 

And that's the philosophy of James G. 
Polk, who climbed down from a sulky plow 
to become a successful, respected Member of 
the House of Representatives. 
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Arkansans in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Elizabeth Carpenter: 


ARKANSANS IN WASHINGTON—LES BIFFLE RE- 
ALIZED AN AMBITION: He CLIMBED THE 
CaPITOL STEPS 

(By Elizabeth Carpenter) 

WasHINGTON, May $1.—For a gangling kid 
who arrived in Washington in 1908 with 
shrunken pants and a rain-battered hat, 
Leslie Biffle is picking in high cotton today. 

The Secretary of the United States Senate 
who closed his books at Piggott High School 
44 years ago to take a job with his Con- 
gressman is virtually the “Perle Mesta,” of 
Capitol Hill, 

Indeed, his guest list outdoes that of the 
Capitol’s No. 1 hostess eulogized as the 
“hostess with the mostes’ on the ball.“ 

If General Eisenhower doesn’t play his 
piano at Biffle’s entertainments (as he did 
at Madam Mesta’s), it is only because there 
is no piano. For Ike is at the famous and 
frequent Biffle luncheons when he is in town. 
So is Dagmar. Or the President of the 
United States. Or Ethel Merman. Or the 
visiting Miss Kilowatt, Miss Orange Blossom, 
Miss Arkansas. The Veep is a steady cus- 
tomer. 

All this top brass feeding goes on at least 
four times a week when Biffle gathers to- 
gether 10 to 35 persons of front-page note 
for lunch in his private dining room. Lo- 
cated just off the Senate floor, the luncheons 
are close enough for a Senator to duck in 
for a vote between bites of steak. 

Electric cabinets keep the food hot. And 
there are a couple of ice boxes to keep the 
liquid refreshments cool if anyone chooses 
to “strike a blow for liberty,” as former Vice 
President John Nance Garner termed it. 
Liberty ranks high with the guests, 

At least once each year every one of the 
96 Senators, ranging in political philosophy 
from Minnesota's HUBERT HUMPHREY to Wis- 
consin’s Jon MCCARTHY is given a luncheon, 
Bife, a sentimentalist, sees that the birth- 
day of each Member of the Senate, both 
Democrat and Republican, is noted with a 
luncheon. 

Good fellowship is the purpose of the 
noonday parties, but it is also an effort on 
the part of Biffle, a friendly man who likes 
to see folks comfortable, to make the Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate chummier. 
If it swings a few votes to the Truman pro- 
gram, so much the better. 

But politics is not the principal purpose, 
and Biffle doesn't cut off a Senator's rations 
if he votes against his good friend at the 
White House, who, incidentally, has a direct 
pr jars une to Biffle’s donkey-covered 

Who picks up the check? It's Biffle and, 
he says, “it nearly keeps me broke.” 

He explains his willingness to foot the bill 
this way: “I enjoy people. We have no chil- 
dren. And I just get a kick out of having 
folks around.” 

The guests obviously enjoy it, too. An 
invitation to a Biffle luncheon is a must 
to which even President Truman responds 
as frequently as he is invited. 

Once the President even showed up when 
when he wasn’t asked. Biffle and his popu- 
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lar and witty wife, Glade, gave a luncheon in 
honor of Mrs. Truman. As the President put 
it, “I tagged along, too.” 

The guest book in Biffle’s office probably 
contains the world’s most valuable current 
autographs. Just a glance at the pages 
where callers have signed their names and 
home towns shows: “Harry S. Truman, Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; Dwight D. Eisenhower, Abi- 
lene, Kans.; President Auriol, Paris, France; 
Edward, Duke of Windsor [no address giv- 
en]; Peter II. King of Yugoslavia, New York 
City; Hildegarde, United States of America; 
James F. Byrnes, Spartanburg, S. C.“ 

Frequently guests bring presents, and quite 
often they are the Democratic Party symbol, 
a donkey. Biffle has more than 60 donkeys 
scattered on his green marble fireplace man- 
tel and on his handsome desk. 

Perhaps the most unusual gift ever left 
was that of Dagmar, the voluptuously pro- 
portioned television star who is said to have 
put the “V” in TV. In an adjoining powder 
room, Dagmar left a multikissed towel on 
which she had lipsticked the letters, “Dag- 
mar Was Here.” 

All this is well beyond even the bravest 
dreams of Biffle who first hankered to come 
to Wasnington back in geography class at 
Piggott High School. 

“In the front of my geography book, there 
was a beautiful picture of the United States 
Capitol,” Biffle recalled. “I used to sit in 
class and look at those steps leading up to 
the entrance and wonder if I would ever get 
a chance to walk up those steps and see the 
Capitol myself.” 

His chance came in 1908 when Congress- 
man Bruce Macon of Helena offered Biffle a 
job as his secretary. 

Biffle grabbed at the chance and went to 
St. Louis to get outfitted for his new posi- 
tion. The outfit consisted of a new $11 suit 
and a $2 hat. 

Proudly wearing this apparel, Biffle set 
out for Washington, a valise in hand. Un- 
fortunately at one stop there was a down- 
pour and when he changed trains, the Pig- 
gott boy was drenched. Next morning when 
he awoke in Washington, his pants had 
shrunk about 6 inches. 

“I was the corniest looking, greenest, 
dumbest guy who ever hit here,” Biffle said. 

But rain-drenched clothes or not, Biffle 
walked straight out of Union Station over to 
the Capitol to climb those stairs. 

Within the next few years, he also climbed 
the success stairs of Congressional secretaries, 
serving as secretary to Senator James P. 
Clarke, of Arkansas, for a while and then be- 
ing named superintendent of the Folding 
Room. After time out for Army service in 
France, Biffle returned to be assistant secre- 
tary for the majority party. In 1945, he was 
made secretary of the Senate. 

Today on the wall of Biffle’s office hangs a 
beautifully colored picture of President Tru- 
man autographed: “To my good friend and 
adviser the Hon. Leslie Biffle whose support 
and friendship I deeply cherish.” 

Quite a memento for a schoolboy from 
Piggott who once dreamed of climbing the 
steps to get a good look in the Capitol. 


Chesterfield: Home of the Jeffersons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
IN THE . STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday I had the privil age of address- 


ing a large audience in the historic 
county of Chesterfield, Va., where both 
the father and mother of Thomas Jeffer- 
son were born. At the noon hour the 
Ruritan Clubs, of Chesterfield, served 
their famous brunswick stew to some 
5,000 visitors. 

In the course of my remarks I referred 
to that brunswick stew, and told my Vir- 
ginia friends that I would put the recipe 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as an in- 
dication to my Democratic friends in 
Boston and New England that if they 
would unite with me in electing Dick 
RusskLL President of the United States, 
we would give them something to eat 
which we thought was better than baked 
beans. 

The recipe for brunswick stew, as pre- 
pared by the famous Virginia stew- 
master, Mr. L. T. Morris, of Chesterfield, 
Va., is as follows: 

Virginia brunswick stew (500 gallons): 20 
cases No. 244 cans tomatoes, 20 cases shoe peg 
corn, 20 cases small, green butter beans, 
15 bushels Irish potatoes, 150 pounds onions, 
5 cases dry sweet potatoes, 550 pounds dressed 
hens, 150 pounds breast of veal, 30 pounds 
western bacon, 30 pounds best salt pork, 30 
pounds butter, salt, black pepper, red pep- 
per, dash of sugar. Bring to boil and let 
simmer for next 8 hours. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
my remarks to the Ruritan Clubs, of 
Chesterfield County, Va., on this occa- 
sion. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHESTERFIELD: HOUSE OF THE JEFFERSONS 
(Address by Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of 

Virginia, at Ruritan Clubs celebration at 

Chesterfield Courthouse, July 4, 1952) 


For 14 years I served just one Virginia 
district in the Congress. For the last 5 
years I have enjoyed the privilege of serv- 
ing the entire State. That more difficult 
job has been made easier and more pleasant 
for me because there is not a single area 
of the Old Dominion in which for years 
I have not had close friends and strong 
personal ties. 

When I was a student some years ago 
at Richmond College my brother-in-law, 
Rev. J. Sidney Peters, was serving a Meth- 
odist charge in Manchester, then a part of 
Chesterfield. I frequently have visited in 
his home and met the members of his fine 
church. In 1915 I was elected to the State 
senate, and for the next 6 years was priv- 
iliged to broaden my acquaintance with the 
people of your county. Then Chesterfield 
sent some of her finest sons to my home 
town of Lexington to attend Washington 
and Lee and Virginia Military Institute, 
where I was privileged to know them. 

Some weeks ago I was flattered when two 
of your leading citizens, your State senator, 
Lloyd C. Bird, and your member of the 
house of delegates, Edward M. Hudgins, 
made a special trip to Washington to in- 
vite me to be your guest speaker on this 
occasion. At that time I, frankly, did not 
know whether or not Congress would be 
in session on July 4, but I knew it would 
certainly be in session through July 1, and 
that the last weeks of June and the first 
week of July would be really tough ones 
for me. 

One of my favorite counties in the State 
is Highland County, whose name is derived 
from the fact that the general altitude of 
the county is the highest in the State. In 
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numbers Highland is a small county, but 
in the quality of its citizenry I rank it 
among the leaders of the Old Dominion, 
and your State Senator Lloyd Bird is from 
Highland, close to my home county of Rock- 
bridge. When I was in college I played 
football with the father of Delegate Edward 
Hudgins, and in the law school where we 
graduated in June 1908, he was my closest 
friend. I take pride in the fact that my 
old college mate has received the highest 
honor that our State can confer upon a 
lawyer, and I know that you take pride in 
the fact that his son and namesake is now 
serving you in the general assembly. 

I need, therefore, to give no further ex- 
planation of why I told the two ambassadors 
whom you sent to Washington to confer with 
me that I would be glad to accept your in- 
vitation. 

I am particularly happy to return today to 
Chesterfield under the sponsorship of its 
Ruritan Clubs, because I am fully aware of 
the important part which your organization 
has played in fostering interest in those 
fundamental principles of constitutional de- 
mocracy, which the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day signifies. > 

Virginia may well be proud of the fact that 
the Ruritan Club movement began in south- 
side Virginia, where the first club was formed 
at Holland, in 1928, and that the seed plant- 
ed there has grown into an influential or- 
ganization spreading over a number of States. 
I have had an opportunity to observe the 
work of these clubs in my home county of - 
Rockbridge and in the adjoining county of 
Augusta, where they are successfully bring- 
ing together representatives of diverse busi- 
ness activities in behalf of community wel- 
fare and applying to urban areas those prin- 
ciples of good will and cooperation which 
civic organizations like Rotary, Kiwanis, and 
the Lions’ Club have brought to our cities. 

Today is a happy anniversary for the Ruri- 
tan Clubs of Chesterfield, which on July 4, 
1949, sponsored a celebration of the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
this county. And I have been gratified to 
learn from the official program of this cele- 
bration that two of the present major objec- 
tives of the Chesterfield Ruritan Clubs is the 
preparation of a satisfactory history of a 
great county and the teaching of the truths 
of the Bible in the public schools of the 
county. 

There is no county in Virginia that can 
boast of a more glorious heritage than that 
of Chesterfield where there was the first in- 
corporated town in America, the first Eng- 
lish settlement west of Jamestown to have a 
continuous existence and where were born 
both the father and the mother of Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of 
Independence; the greatest political philos- 
opher the world has ever produced since the 
days of Socrates. 

In addition to being the home of Jeffer- 
son's father and mother, Chesterfield also 
was the home of his brother-in-law, Francis 
Eppes, Jr., whom Jefferson termed the first 
horticulturist of Virginia, and of whom Jef- 
ferson said that he had the soundest prac- 
tical judgment on all subjects that he had 
ever known. 

This county was the home of John Wayles 
Eppes, who married Jefferson's daughter and 
became a leader in Congress; of Henry Cary, 
a kinsman of Jefferson and chairman of the 
Virginia Convention of 1776, which advo- 
cated independence for the colonies; of Ben- 
jamin Watkins Leigh, United States Repre- 
sentative and Senator, who declined the Vice 
Presidential nomination in 1839 because of 
his loyalty to Henry Clay, who in turn was 
of Chesterfield stock; of John Winston Jones, 
a Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and of others who played distinguished roles 
in our State and National Governments, 
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History, poetry, and song have extolled the 
virtues of the Pilgrim fathers, but with all 
due deference to them, Bermuda Hundred 
was established 4 years before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth. This community also 
can claim the first post office and the first 
shipyard in America. 

The healthy balance between agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, for which the Ruri- 
tan movement stands, has been illustrated in 
Chesterfield County since the early colonial 
days when, in addition to producing crops 
and providing a shipping point for tobacco 
and lumber, it became a source of coal and 
iron and a manufacturing center for prod- 
ucts made from these basic products. 

Last year a survey of college students 
showed that they were woefully ignorant of 
the history of their own country. Boys who 
attend our service schools at West Point and 
Annapolis are supposed to have studied 
American history before entering one of 
these military academies. First as a member 
of the Board of Visitors of the United States 
Military Academy and this year as a member 
of the Board of Visitors of the United States 
Naval Academy I have insisted that our Gov- 
ernment schools ‘find some way to work into 
what I know is a crowded curriculum at 
least a short course in American history, be- 
cause, frankly, it takes something more than 
a knowledge of military ccience and tactics 
and personal courage to become a great mili- 
tary leader. Such a leader must know the 
history of his country, the fundamental 
principles that underlie its institutions and 
be able to inspire in the minds and hearts of 
those he will lead the spirit of Horatius at 
the bridge, who said: “And how can man die 
better than facing fearful odds for the ashes 
of his fathers and the temples of his gods?” 

Recently the great English historian, Ar- 
nold Toynbee, under the auspices of the 
Episcopalian Church delivered a series of 
lectures on religious history at Martinsville, 
Va. My Umited reading of the books and 
essays by Professor Toynbee has convinced 
me that he possibly knows more history than 
any living man. In recent years Professor 
Toynbee has relinquished his teaching duties 
for public service with the British Govern- 
ment, Last year when I asked a British 
diplomat if Professor Toynbee with his vast 
and unparalleled knowledge of the 
past history of all nations could on the basis 
of that store of knowledge furnish answers 
to the current problems now plaguing an 
empire which once boasted that the sun 
never set on its far-flung borders, the diplo- 
mat replied: “I am afraid that he cannot.” 

Of the early Virginia leaders who con- 
tributed so much to the birth of the Nation 
Thomas Jefferson was the most scholarly and 
George Washington perhaps the least scho- 
larly, but both of them knew why Solomon 
as @ young man called to succeed his father 
David as ruler over Israel asked that of all 
the rich gifts he was privileged to request 
that he be given wisdom. In Gibeon the 
Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream by 
night and God said: “Ask what I shall give 
thee,” to which Solomon replied: “Give, 
therefore, thy servant an understanding 
heart to judge thy people, that I may discern 
between good and bad.“ } 

Jefferson had that type of understanding 
when he translated into the immortal words 
of the Declaration of Independence the 
aspirations of freedom-loving people through 
the centuries for relief from the tyranny of 
government over the minds and hearts of 
men. He called for the establishment of a 
Government in which in the sight of God 
and before the courts of the land all men 
should be equal; a Government which could 
not take from even the humblest citizen the 
God-given rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

It was my privilege at Richmond College 
to study history under Dr. S. C. Mitchell, one 
of the grandest history teachers I ever knew 


and certainly the greatest we have ever had 
in the South. Under him I studied Woodrow 
Wilson’s The State. It was the happy fac- 
ulty of Dr. Mitchell not only to teach his 
students important names and dates in his- 
tory but the meaning of history and the in- 
terpretation through history of current 
events. But for Dr. Mitchell I am sure I 
would never have chosen the study of po- 
litical sclence as a life career. But Dr. 
Mitchell explained to his students what the 
historian and professor of political science 
at Princeton was seeking to achieve in prac- 
tical terms of Government in our own coun- 
try. I became fully wedded to the principles 
of democracy as taught by Woodrow Wilson, 
who was the nearest approach to Thomas 
Jefferson of any modern statesman. I was 
imbued with an ambition to serve in our 
State legislature and have a part in the im- 
provement of our rural areas with respect to 
roads, schools, agriculture, and the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, including the 
enjoyment of the clean and wholesome out- 
of-doors. 

When you good people prepare the history 
of your county I hope that it will be written 
in a way that will inspire the minds and 
hearts of the boys and girls of Chesterfield 
with a burning desire to pass on to genera- 
tions yet unborn those fundamental prin- 
ciples of American constitutional liberty and 
democratic institutions of economic freedom 
wedded to personal freedom that were born 
of the brain and purchased with the blood 
of their Chesterfieldian ancestors. 

And that history may well refer to the 
fact that this county was named in honor 
of the English statesman whom school chil- 
dren know primarily as a symbol of courtly 
grace and polished dignity but who figured 
prominently in English politics. Lord Ches- 
terfield was a friend of the younger Pitt and 
joined him in opposing kingly exploitation 
of the American colonies but his fame as a 
statesman rests largely on his break with 
Prime Minister Walpole, who was advocating 
an excessive tax program, and his adminis- 
tration as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland during 
which he eliminated the official corruption 
which had been traditional in that office, 

Some years ago patriotic citizens of Ches- 
terfield erected two monuments on the court 
house green—on one side a monument to 
honor those who died in military service in 
defense of a principle of government and on 
the other a monument honorir~ those sol- 
diers of the cross who went to jail rather 
than compromise the'r religious convictions, 
It is highly essential for us to keep before 
the youth of the land those two ideals and 
to demonstrate by precept and example their 
proper coordination. Defense appropriations 
in the budget for fiscal 1953 constitute 65 
percent of the largest budget we have had 
since World War Il. Some Christian men 
and women have difficulty in reconciling the 
Sermon on the Mount with war or prepara- 
tions for war. It is my belief thet the fun- 
damental principle of self-defense includes 
the defense of our Nation and all other 
freedom-loving nations which subscribe to 
our belief in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. We must recognize 
the fact that we face tyrannical and bar- 
barous leaders of perhaps 800,000,000 willing 
or unwilling Communist followers and that 
a program of pacification or of unprepared- 
ness on our part will not change their hearts 
or their plans for world domination. And 
if we believe, and I think we do, in the princi- 
ple of self-defense and that the Bible con- 
demns the suicide of an individual, we must 
of necessity believe that the Bible justifies 
us in preventing the suicide of Christian 
nations by permitting barbarians to become 
the exclusive possessors of modern instru- 
mentalities of human destruction. 

With all the sincerity of which I am cap- 
able, I tell you that I prefer peace to war, 
and it is only because at the moment I feel 
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that the best means of preventing war is to 
be prepared that I am willing to support 
such vast sums for a defense program. 

Yet I am equally as well convinced that 
we labor in vain to build a temple of peace 
that is not dedicated to the victory of moral 
force. Hence, the vital importance of the 
Ruritan program to teach the youth of Ches- 
terfield County not only in their various 
Sunday schools, but likewise in their secular 
schools, the fundamental principles of the 
Bible on which our democratic form of 
government rests. 

We believe in the protection of property 
rights, which is clearly taught in the Bible 
commencing with the Ten Commandments 
which God gave to Moses as the basis for 
all Jewish law. We believe in a system of 
private enterprise, for which likewise there 
is Biblical support, We believe in religious 
freedom and all the other personal freedoms 
embraced by Jefferson in that striking phrase 
“pursuit of happiness,” which he named 
along with life and liberty as the inaliena- 
ble rights which are derived not from gov- 
ernment, princes, or potentates but directly 
from Him in whose image we are created. 

No issue has ever been permanently set- 
tled on the battlefield. He does not know 
his American history who thinks that George 
Washington’s victory over Cornwallis at 
Yorktown assured for us the personal free- 
dom we now enjoy. There had to be a 
Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia 
and a Ben Franklin to say in that Con- 
vention: “I have lived, Sir, a long time, and 
the longer I live, the more convincing proofs 
I see of this truth—that God governs in the 
affairs of men.” We had to have a George 
Washington who, as first President of the 
new Nation, constantly sought Divine guid- 
ance as influential Tories sought to wreck 
our Constitution, described by the British 
statesman Gladstone as the “greatest in- 
strument ever struck off by the hand and 
purpose of man.” We had to have national 
leaders who caused to be inscribed upon our 
coins “In God We Trust.” And at the so- 
called grass roots of our rural sections we 
had to have God-fearing men and women 
who clung to the old rugged cross, with 
the hope of exchanging it at last for a 
crown. 4 

With the firm rellance upon a kind and 
beneficent Providence under which we were 
to achieve our manifest destiny, first of un- 
folding a banner, around which the freedom- 
loving people of the world could rally and 
ultimately of achieving a parliament of men 
in the federation of the world, let us, there- 
fore, on this anniversary day dedicate our- 
selves anew to the principles enunciated by 
Woodrow Wilson, when he said: “Jefferson's 
Declaration of Independence is a practical 
document for the use of practical men. It 
is not a thesis for philosophers, but a whip 
for tyrants; it is not a theory of government, 
but a program of action.” 


Office of Price Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the impractical and costly proposals of 
the Office of Price Stabilization is that 
to impose on the grocers of America a 
so-called price posting program. My 
home town, Fresno, Calif., has been se- 
lected as one of three guinea pig cities 
for a trial run, 
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OPS claims that the program has met 
with the approval of the people of Fres- 
no, citing as authority for such a claim 
the vote of its local advisory board. 
Despite the vote of this board, the mem- 
bership of which is obviously stacked, 
I am advised by reliable and patriotic 
citizens that the people of Fresno are 
not in favor of the program. 

My own personal] investigation leads 
me to the conclusion that it is not a 
practical program, that it is doing more 
harm than good, and is for the most part 
a waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

I wish to include in the Recorp a let- 
ter addressed to me by a member of the 
Fresno Advisory Board. The party’s 
name is withheld for understandable 
reasons. This letter reflects what I have 
found to be the general attitude of intel- 
ligent and informed citizens with regard 
to the price-posting program. The let- 
ter follows: 

FRESNO, CALIF., June 14, 1952. 
Representative OAKLEY HUNTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The price-posting program of the OPS, 
now to be extended over the whole United 
States, is simply a sheet of paper, with the 
ceiling prices of the most commonly used 
foods, printed on it. It is printed and sent 
out every 2 weeks to the grocery stores, and 
corrections are sent out, to be added to the 
list, until time for the next list. This is 
done, for the grocer by the OPS. This is 
also now done for all the meat markets. 
However, I do not know how often these are 
sent out. 

This chart does not change the ceiling 
prices of the OPS. It only figures the ceil- 
ing prices for the grocer and sends new 
lists to him as the wholesale prices go up 
and down. It saves the grocer the trouble 
of figuring for himself and is put into his 
store as a scare or threat, so that he will not 
sell food over the ceiling price under threat 
of police action if he does. Inasmuch as 
there is now plenty of food, and most of it is 
selling under the ceiling price, the whole 
thing seems rather useless, 

Any consumer who finds a violation is 
supposed to report same to the OPS. Our 
own particular friends are horrified that, 
in this, our democracy (so-called), we 
should be expected to carry out police action. 

When the OPS introduced the price-post- 
ing plan in Fresno, they asked practically all 
of the organizations in town to send repre- 
sentatives, and there was a very large meet- 
ing. It was also a very antagonistic meet- 
ing. The women asked many questions, to 
which they received a few answers, and much 
talk. I heard remarks around me about 
“doubletalk.” 

Then the heads of the various organiza- 
tions were asked to appoint a member and 
an alternate from each organization for a 
permanent advisory board to the OPS. 

We, the undersigned, were appointed by 
one of the local rervice organizations, We 
objected to voting on policies to be pur- 
sued, except by written ballot, where we 
felt that we could vote as citizens, and not 
commit our organizations to any policy. 
We were told that, since we are now mem- 
bers of the board, we can vote as individuals. 
With that, I do not agree. 

The advisory board (membership 46) has 
dwindled in the number attending. The 
average number attending now is 12 or 14, 
and never more than 16. Most of those op- 
posed to the price ceiling posting, have 
dropped out. Probably because they see no 
use for posting, and are no longer interested. 

I have inquired at every grocery store I 
have entered since the posting, as to how 
many people look at the food chart. In every 
case, the answer has been, “I have never 


seen anyone, except you, look at it.” I have 
asked my friends whether it helps them, 
Some say they pay no attention to it. Others 
say that they have never seen the charts, 

And in the meantime, the uninterested 
taxpayer is paying for goodness knows how 
many extra employees in the OPS offices, and 
the cost of the printing, which in itself, is 
no small item. 

We were told that it was an experiment 
in Fresno, and in two other cities. If the 
people of the three cities liked it, the pro- 
gram would be put in operation from coast 
to coast. If the people did not approve of 
it, it would be dropped. 

When the time came to vote, we were 
told that the two other cities had approved 
of the plan, and the people in Washington 
were awaiting our approval. 

The ballots were sent out by mail, with no 
return envelopes, no instructions as to 
where they were to be sent. The chairman 
came to the next meeting with several en- 
velopes, and said that some of the votes 
(presumably in the envelopes) had come to 
his private office, and since they were not 
designated as ballots on the outside, he had 
opened them with his mail. He said that 
others had come to him at the OPS office, and 
were over there. One of the women, who had 
just entered, said, “There they are. I 
brought them to you.” And sure enough, 
there they were; a pile of ballots, with no 
envelopes, All of the said ballots were giv- 
en, in this condition, to the chairman of the 
counting committee, to keep for the next 5 
days, because the chairman said some of the 
members had just received their ballots, and 
they should be given that time to vote. 

On the day appointed for the count, one 
of the committee objected to the whole pro- 
ceeding, and declared that, in her opinion, 
the vote was illegal. So the votes were not 
counted a+ that time. 

A week and a half later, there was another 
regular OPS meeting, at which a vote was 
taken as to whether the ballots should be 
allowed. The vote resulted in a tie, which 
was broken by the vote of the chairman, and 
the ballots were counted. 

Twenty-one of the 46 members had voted— 
14 to continue price posting—7 opposing it. 
So—on the strength of a majority of 7 votes, 
and with a total of 21 votes cast, Fresno is 
now declared in favor of extending price 
posting over the whole United States. 

One very daring and honest local radio 
newsman, told about the vote being taken, 
and said that, of course, the outcome was 
never in doubt—that the OPS had an ad- 
visory board which was the creature of 
the OPS. With that, we heartily agree, 
But there are a few dissenters in the group 
who did their poor best, and would do more, 
if they knew what to do. 

I have reported, in detail, how the vote 
was taken, and counted, because apparent- 
ly, the only way to get a favorable report on 
the program, was to pursue the course they 
did. I think that a program which has to 
be put through with such methods, must 
have something wrong with it. 


Address Delivered by Hon. William 
Benton, a Senator From Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the very able 
address delivered by our colleague, the 
junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON] at the annual convention ban- 
quet of the Grand Lodge of Connecticut, 
Order of Sons of Italy in America, at 
Willimantic, Conn., cn June 7, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I have had many things on my mind this 
past month—in fact a greater variety of 
problems than at any time within my 
memory. 

I shall talk about two of them because 
both involve the future of Italian-American 
relations and the future of Italy. We in 
the Senate have been considering two pieces 
of legislation which should be of deepest 
interest to Italian-American groups like 
yours. One is the problem of immigration, 
The other is the Mutual Security Program— 
the descendant of the Marshall plan—our 
program of military and economic assistance 
to our friends and allies abroad. 

The Senate has just passed the so-called 
McCarran immigration bill. With all my 
strength I fought this bill. The very symbol 
of the evils of that bill is the ridiculously 
small Italian quota. 

It is a flagrantly inexcusable bill. 

I have seen the President. I begged him 
to veto this bill. I think he will veto this 
bill, but the danger will still be grave. Dur- 
ing the debate, on the two key votes on the 
bill, we mustered only 28 and 27 Senators 
against it. 

This bill, the McCarran bill, introduces 
302 pages of highly controversial, inhumane 
and administratively unworkable legislation 
into our statute books. Hundreds of pro- 
posed changes in our laws are hidden— 
deeply—in the pages of this lengthy bill. 
Most of these changes are neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. They turn our immi- 
gration officials into bureaucrats on the 
totalitarian model. They turn our immi- 
gration laws, already confused, into a veri- 
table maelstrom of confusion. They erect 
an iron curtain of arbitrary standards which 
will mark us for the rest of the world as 
a nation which declines to practice the prin- 
ciples which we preach. 

The McCarran bill, which is designed to 
be our basic immigration code for decades 
to come, maintains in full force the most 
serious injustices of previous laws—laws 
which were designed to favor the immigra- 
tion of northern Europeans, on the un- 
acknowledged and false theory that northern 
Europeans were somehow better than south- 
ern Europeans. 

It has been calculated that the McCarran 
bill would limit Italian emigration to the 
United States to 5,645 persons a year, out of 
a permissible total from all countries of 
about 155,000 a year, which is a phony 
figure because half of them do not use it. 
This is based on a 1920 census figure of the 
proportion of Italians in the American popu- 
lation. Nonquota admissions—for example 
husbands or wives will be about the same 
as before: Last year 2,758 were admitted 
from Italy outside the quota. 

Under the substitute bill which I spon- 
sored, the regular Italian quota would be 
based on the 1950 census. Under this, at a 
rough estimate, 10,300 Italians a year would 
be admitted. Further, unused quotas—for 
example, the English quota, which is never 
used fully—would be pooled and divided 
among countries which oversubscribed their 
quotas. Finally, the restrictions on non- 
quota admissions would be liberalized. Our 
substitute bill was defeated. We are pre- 
pared to fight for it again if the President 
vetoes the McCarran bill and his veto is sus- 
tained. 

I now want to make a second point as 
clearly as I can. I recognize that immigra- 
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tion is a negative approach to the problems 
of an overpopulated, underdeveloped, and 
unproductive area. We Americans have more 
chance in the immediate future to achieve 
our objectives through an affirmative ap- 
proach—by stepping up the productivity of 
our friends and allies abroad—than we have 
through helping them to emigrate. 

Two weeks ago Thursday I took the floor 
of the Senate to call attention to the im- 
portant municipal elections which were to 
take place in central und southern Italy 
that Sunday. I predicted that the demo- 
cratic parties of the center might lose consid- 
erable strength not only to the left but es- 
pecially to a fast-growing neofascism on the 
right. I was correct. 

Why has this danger come to be? Italy 
seems stabilized. It has one of the hard- 
est currencies in Western Europe. In foreign 
trade it is a creditor to many of the richest 
countries. Inflution and budget deficits 
in Italy have been less than in other coun- 
tries. Production is about 40 percent higher 
than before the war, where population has 
gone up but 10 percent. These all are the 
traditional indications of a healthy econ- 
omy. Then why are its people dissatisfied? 
Why are they listening to the siren song, 


the false song of the promised land of the . 


Kremlin? 


The key to the answer to this question 
is understanding that the Italian economy 
has been stabilized at far too low a level, 
There are 2,000,000 unemployed and at least 
another 2,000,000 underemployed. The 
standard of living even of the employed is 
far too low. In the year 1950-51 consump- 
tion expenditures per person in the United 
States were 81.327. In Italy they were but 
18 percent of that amount, or $241 per per- 
son. Stabilization of an economy at that 
level is a mixed blessing even for the wealthy 
few, for they live constantly on a powder keg 
of danger as the mass of the people search 
first in one direction, then in another, for 
the answer of their desires for a fuller and 
a better life. 

Yes; admittedly things in Italy are not so 
good today for the average man. But why 
does he not have hope for better things to 
come? Prior to 1924, he used to be able to 
hope he might some day emigrate to the 
United States; but the McCarran bill will give 
a final stab to any faint lingering hope of 
escape to this land of the free. More re- 
cently, in elections since 1948, the Marshall 
plan has been a bulwark of the democratic 
center. It has given hope to the voter. 
This great concept in the operation of our 
foreign policy, was dedicated to the principle 
that the future could be better; it offered 
the prospect of a rising standard of living 
as it dedicated itself to assistance in the 
solution of Italy’s economic problems. The 
people believed; they voted democratic; they 
Were willing to wait with hope. ECA has 
thus been a great and powerful political 
asset to the forces within Italy fighting com- 
munism. 


Now the ECA, the Marshall plan, is being 
buried. Its job is supposedly finished. The 
MSA, the Mutual Security Agency, has taken 
its place, with its emphasis on rearmament— 
if necessary at the expense of a standard of 
living already too low. I am told that the 
best that can be said for MSA, on the Italian 
political front, is that it is not a liability. Its 
promise of jobs through our offshore pro- 
curement program may counterbalance the 
Communist propaganda which says that 
MSA is designed to bring war to a weary and 
discouraged people. 

On the floor of the Senate I have taken the 
view that it is not necessary for the Italian 
people to choose between the obvious neces- 
sity of rearmament against the threat of 
communism on the one hand and a rising 
standard of living on the other. I have in- 
sisted that, through the introduction into 
Italian industry and agriculture of well- 


known improvements in the techniques of 
production, hope for a better life can be re- 
turned to the people of Italy. With such 
hope, they have a future and a freedom 
superbly worth defending from dictators 
either of the left or the right. 

The Benton amendment of 1951 to the 


Mutual Security Act seeks to eliminate re- 
strictive business practices which hold back 
production and hold up prices. It seeks to 
raise productivity, and to assure the sharing 
of the benefits thereof among consumers, 
workers, and owners. I argued that it would 
bring back the idealism and hope which 
made the Marshall plan so appealing to the 
people of Western Europe. 

The techniques to raise productivity and 
the standard of living in Italy and Western 
Europe are well known and in daily practice 
in the United States. 

There is no technical reason why produc- 
tivity in the United States is three times 
as high as that of Western Europe. The peo- 
ple there and here come from the same stock, 
The people of Europe work harder and longer 
than we do here, and with as much indi- 
vidual skill. The difference in natural re- 
sources cannot explain the great divergence. 
The existence of national boundaries is only 
a partial explanation, one which is greatly 
exaggerated. I believe the Benton amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act puts its 
finger on the difficulty. The trouble is his- 
torical and psychological, not physical. It is 
the restrictive mentality which dominates 
business and industry in Europe, the phi- 
losophy to produce little for a small market 
at a high profit per unit; the failure of po- 
litical and business leaders to understand 
and to implement the great principles that 
the workers of each country could be the 
best customers for its industries if only they 
were enabled to work efficiently and share in 
that efficiency. 

Let me give you a few figures which will 
demonstrate how unreasonable the differ- 
ence is between the earnings of an Italian 
worker in Italy and his brother or cousin 
who migrated to the United States. 

It takes 33 minutes of work for an Italian 
worker to earn enough to pay for a loaf of 
bread. It takes an American worker but 13 
minutes. Similarly the Italian worker must 
give 4814 hours of work to buy a pair of 
overalls; his American counterpart needs 
only 2 hours. A pound of butter requires 
one-half hour of work in the United States; 
in Italy 3 hours. A pair of shoes costs the 
American worker 7 hours of work; an Ital- 
ian worker must give 55. 

Now these differences are wholly unjusti- 
fiable. However, they cannot be solved by 
speeches or even by laws—though speeches 
and laws can help. But these differences 
must be largely solved at the plan level and 
in the actual market place. 

Undoubtedly the tax burden in Italy can 
and should be more equitably divided ac- 
cording to ability to pay, and the United 
States should urge continuously such cor- 
rections on the government. 

Income also should be more equitably di- 
vided among those who contribute to pro- 
duction, and unions should press for a 
larger share of the joint product for the 
workers. The efforts for more equitable 
distribution must continue. 

However, the greatest hope can come only 
through cooperation of owner and workers in 
increasing productivity to the mutual bene- 
fit of themselves, and in cutting prices on 
their products so as to benefit the whole 
community of consumers. 

Many of the economists and government 
officials of Italy are convinced that the basic 
problem of their country is demographic 
overpopulation. I believe that is wrong. It 
thus is the traditional approach, but mod- 
ern technology has made it obsolete. I agree 
that Italy is today overpopulated, in ratio 
to her resources and I regret deeply the Sen- 
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ate action which would fasten upon us an 
immigration bill which grossly discriminates 
against the Italians and prevents us from ad- 
mitting hundreds of thousands of these val- 
uable citizens to the United States. But 10 
or 20 years from now, with sound industrial 
labor and governmental policies, Italy can 
so step up her productivity that she can sup- 
port her population. 

Italy has too many people today only be- 
cause of the low state of its industrial, 
agricultural, and distributive techniques. 
Much of its economy is still back in the 
middle 1800's. Italy has 47,000,000 people 
now. Were Italy to reduce the gap between 
its own efficiency and that of the United 
States by only a third, it could support a 
population 20 percent greater than its pres- 
ent population at a standard of living double 
what it is now. Here is the key to the future 
not only of Italy but of Western Europe. 
Here is the road down which Western Europe 
and the United States must travel together 
if we are successfully to resist the evil pres- 
sures of communism and build a free and 
prosperous world. 

Italy needs more job opportunities for its 
workers in factories and on farms. 
must work efficiently, according to modern 
techniques. Each must share in the benefits 
of the increased production. The problem 
is not so much the need for new industries 
or even for great investment in equipment 
per worker. The need is largely for the in- 
troduction of modern techniques of produc- 
tion into existing plants and of modern dis- 
tribution methoris. 

How to bring a spirit of hope and confi- 
dence and enterprise to the people of West- 
ern Europe is the basic economic issue of 
our time. When we can resolve this issue, 
the economic problems of these countries 
will solve themselves through the expansion 
of their economies. I am assuming, of course, 
that American policy will succeed through 
our policy of strength we shall be success- 
ful in averting a third world war, 

All groups in Western Europe must par- 
take of the new philosophy which is an old 
philosophy with us. y must the 
business community change its attitude, 
From among the ranks of European ind 
must come progressive leadership to break 
the bonds which bind the economies to low 
levels of production and low standards of 
living. There are many such progressive in- 
dustrialists and businessmen in Italy. They 
will lead the way if only they are given the 
necessary support and the necessary protec- 
tion from unfair attacks by the cartels and 
reactionary interests. The Italian Govern- 
ment and the Mutual Security Agency shou.d 
give this necessary encouragement and as- 
sistance to that new and fresh leadership. 
Democratic trade unionism should be 
strengthened to play its role in this move- 
ment. In the hands of progressive industry 
and free trade unionism lies the future of 
democracy and freedom in Italy and in the 
rest of Western Europe. 

I am happy to report that the Senate 
voted to put $100,000,000 of counterpart 
funds behind the Benton amendment, to 
strengthen the production assistance drive 
I have outlined. This does not mean more 
American dollars, As you know, European 
countries which receive United States grants 
agree to match these grants in their curren- 
cy. Thus, there is a so-called counterpart 
fund, in lira, in Italy. Our Government has 
a voice in the use of these counterpart 
funds, and our Congress has decided that 
my philosophy to step up productivity 
should be backed with some of this money, 

In each of the past 2 years I have visited 
Italy, on official missions. I feel very close 
to the Italian people. My mother lived in 
Italy for years after her retirement from 
teaching. I have spoken to you in abstract 
terms, in terms of figures rather than men 
and women. But I want you to know I see 
behind these figures the living, breathing 
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men, and women, and children of Italy. I 
congratulate you here tonight on this great 
meeting. I know that your interest, like 
mine, in these, our cousins overseas, will be 
unfailing and unending. 


The Soviet System of Mind Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an address 
delivered by George S. Counts entitled 
“The Soviet System of Mind Control.” 
The address was delivered before the 
Tri-State Area School Study Council, 
University of Pittsburgh, School of Edu- 
cation, Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 13, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I 

The Soviet leaders boast every day in most 
extravagant terms of their “grandiose 
achievements” in every sphere of activity— 
in economy and government, war and revo- 
lution, education, science, art, and philos- 
ophy. Indeed they are claiming now that 
practically all of the major inventions and 
discoveries of the past several centuries were 
made by Russians, including the airplane, 
the electric motor, the steam engine, the 
telephone, the moving picture, the radio, 
the automobile, the tractor, the tank, the 
submarine, penicillin, vitamins, atomic 
energy, cement, organic evolution, and scores 
and scores of others. A Russian explorer, it 
is affirmed, was the first European to reach 
the eastern shores of North America. Yet 
the Bolsheviks have to their credit a truly 
staggering achievement about which they 
say nothing—their all-embracing system of 
mind control, 

This system is the product of perverted 
genius. It is the most comprehensive thing 
of its kind in the long history of mankind, 
surpassing immeasurably its predecessor 
under the Tsar. Also it is much more fully 
developed than its imitators, rivals, and 
teachers under Mussolini and Hitler in their 
brief day of power. Employing with utter 
ruthlessness and singleness of purpose the 
vast resources of the industrial age, of sci- 
ence, mechanical invention, medicine, and 
psychology, it is able to attain power and 
reach heights of efficiency which dwarf the 
efforts of earlier despotisms. If this system 
were to be established throughout the world, 
the human race would enter the darkest age 
of history. It would bring into the realm of 
reality the terrifying phantasy depicted by 
George Orwell in his Nineteen Eighty-Four, 
An understanding of this system is the first 
step toward an understanding of the Soviet 
Union and world communism. And it is 
to be understood, not by reading the works 
of Karl Marx and his disciples, but rather 
by studying the absolutist traditions and 
certain revolutionary movements of imperial 
Russia, 

The Soviet system of mind control con- 
tains five distinguishable elements: the All- 
Union Communist Party, the cultural ap- 
paratus, the system of punishments and re- 
wards, the Communist apocalypse, and the 
worship of Stalin. Although these elements 
are all closely coordinated and directed 


toward a single end, each will be described 
briefly. 
m 

The directing force in the system of mind 
control, as in everything in the Soviet Union, 
is the All-Union Communist Party of 6,000,- 
000 members. But this strange institution 
bears not the slightest resemblance to a 
political party in a democratic state. It is 
rather a kind of political army organized to 
rule the vast Soviet empire and direct un- 
relenting and pitiless warfare against the 
entire free world. It has its high command 
consisting of the Central Committee of 72 
members and the policy making body of this 
committee, the Politburo of 12 members. 
Under the high command, which formulates 
goals and strategy, are the thousands of 
officers who fill the administrative posts in 
the far-flung party apparatus and the mil- 
lions of common soldiers who follow instruc- 
tions handed down from above. Absolute 
loyalty, unquestioning obedience, and limited 
tactical operations are demanded of both 
Officers and soldiers. 

This political army is not to be found 
anywhere in the writings of Marx. It is de- 
rived rather from an absolutist Russian 
revolutionary tradition designed to over- 
throw the absolutism of the Tsar. In broad 
outline it was designed by an early-nine- 
teenth century revolutionist who led an un- 
successful attempt to overthrow the old 
regime in December 1825—Paul Pestel. This 


man, a landholder and military commander, 


proposed the formation of a secret revolu- 
tionary society operating as a conspiracy and 
organized on three levels of authority and 
responsibility. At the top would be a small 
body of professional revolutionists, the 
“fully initiated,” immediately below a much 
larger body of assistants, the “partly initi- 
ated,” and at the bottom the great mass of 
members, the “wholly uninitiated.” All 
power of course was to be concentrated in 
the hands of the “fully initiated.” 

Pestel himself was a constitutional re- 
publican and regarded the society merely as 
the instrument to overthrow the autocracy. 
But such men as Bakunin, Niechalev, and 
Tkachey added the idea that the society 
should retain power after the revolution and 
direct the building of the new social order, 
In 1876 Peter N. Tkachev was merely exp. ess- 
ing the thought of his associates when he 
wrote: “The people are incapable of build- 
ing on the ruins of the old a new world that 
will develop in the direction of the Commu- 
nist ideal, In the building of the new world 
they therefore cannot and should not play a 
prominent or primary role. This task belongs 
exclusively to the revolutionary minority, 
* * * The revolutionary role of the people 
ends at the moment when they shatter the 
institutions and destroy the exploiting ty; 
rants immediately oppressing them. * * 
Neither in the present nor in the future can 
the people, left to themselves, achieve a 
social revolution, Only we, the revolution- 
ary minority, can do this, and we must do 
it as soon as possible.” 

Although the overwhelming majority of 
the people of Russia did not know in No- 
vember 1917, that the Bolsheviks under the 
leadership of Lenin were destined to pursue 
faithfully the course of revolutionary abso- 
lutism marked out by their predecessors, 
that is precisely what happened. Today 
power, far more absolute than that of the 
Tsars, rests with the tiny oligarchy of 12 
men composing the Politiburo. It should be 
clearly understood by all who wish to un- 
derstand that, in spite of the guaranties 
written into the “great Stalinist constitu- 
tion” in 1936, the Soviet Government is 
merely an administrative agency of the party. 

It would be well to emphasize here that 
the best of the old Russian revolutionists 
repudiated the doctrines of revolutionary 
absolutism in most scathing terms and pre- 
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dicted with extraordinary accuracy the 
course of events after 1917. The following 
words from the appeal of Peter Lavrov to 
Russian Social Revolutionary Youth in 1874, 
4 years after Lenin’s birth, are amazingly 
prophetic: “History proves and psychology 
confirms that unlimited power or Sotaan 
ship corrupts the very best men. 
Every dictatorship must surround itself swith 
coercive power and blindly obedient 
tools. * + A dictatorship can be 
wrested from the hands of dictators only by 
a new revolution. * * These people 
are ready to lie to everybody in order to or- 
ganize a strong party. * * They are 
ready to exploit their own friends and com- 
rades in order to convert them into tools 
of their plans. We remain true to 
the maxim: ‘Falsehood cannot be the means 
for the dissemination of truth, nor the au- 
thoritarian rule of a person the means for 
the realization of justice.’” 


mr 


The Soviet system of mind control em- 
braces the entire cultural apparatus. It em- 
braces all agencies and organized processes 
for the molding of the minds of both young 
and old. It embraces the school system 
from nursery school and kindergarten to 
university and scientific institute. Indeed, 
it embraces three school systems, one to 
prepare the masses of the people and trained 
specialists for life in the Soviet state, one 
to prepare carefully selected boys from 7 or 
8 years of age to serve as officers in the 
future armed forces, and one to indoctri- 
nate politically tested youth of both sexes 
in Bolshevik doctrine and prepare them for 
lower and higher posts in party, govern- 
ment, and all mind-forming agencies. 

The system also embraces organizations 
of every description, associations of children 
and youth, of industrial workers and collec- 
tive farmers, of soldiers and sailors, of tech- 
nicians, teachers, artists, and intellectual 
and professional workers generally. It em- 
braces the press in all of its forms and mani- 
festations—the newspapers, the periodical, 
the book, the library, the book store, and 
even the desk calendar. It embraces the 
newer media of mass communication, such 
as the radio and television, as well as tele- 
graph and telephone. It embraces all agen- 
cies of entertainment and amusement—the 
theater, the moving picture, the circus, the 
playground, the public park, and travel. It 
embraces the works of literature, music, 
graphic art, science, scholarship, and phi- 
losophy. Finally, it embraces the processes 
of oral persuasion which through the activi- 
ties of a disciplined party membership of 
6,000,000 are thoroughly organized and reach 
the most distant village and the far borders 
of the Union. 

The governing principle of the system was 
once stated with blunt clarity by Stalin him- 
self. “Education,” he said to H. G. Wells 
in an interview, “is a weapon whose effect 
depends on who holds it in his hands and 
at whom it is aimed.” This is the “song of 
songs” regarding education in the Soviet 
Union and is quoted more frequently than 
any other statement. Moreover, it applies 
literally to all agencies and processes en- 
gaged in molding the mind. Every branch 
of the cultural apparatus is regarded as a 
weapon and every member of the intellectual 
class as a soldier standing in the “front line 
of battle.” Whether teacher, artist, scientist, 
or clown, he is conscripted to fight in the 
struggle to make communism prevail in the 
world. Andrei Zhdanov, second only to 
Stalin in command at the time, told the 
assembled literary writers of the Soviet Union 
in August 1946 that their first duty is to 
assist in “the political education of the 
Soviet people, and particularly the younger 
generation.” And then he added that “all 
of our ideological workers are standing today 
in the advanced line of fire.” Three months 
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later, Alexander Simonov, speaking for the 
party leadership, warned the dramatists that 
“we have failed to realize that we have 
fought, are fighting, and will continue to 
fight, and that our art is no museum of 
historical arms, but an arsenal intended for 
war.” For any worker in the cultural ap- 
paratus to refuse to use his weapon in bat- 
tle is to betray the Soviet motherland. He 
has no more right to freedom of action than 
a soldier in a military campaign. Moreover, 
the “right to mistakes” is officially proscribed 
for all but the members of the Politburo. 
And, of course, the latter never make mis- 
takes. 

In their efforts to control the minds of 
their people the Soviet high command over- 
looks nothing. Their attention to detail is 
revealed in the Soviet desk calendar, of which 
there is one and only one version for a given 
year. Issued in the Russian edition in eight 
or ten million copies, it is a perfect refiection 
or expression of party policy, both domestic 
and foreign, presented to the world at the 
time. Every page is crowded with pictures, 
quotations, and commemorations of events, 
The calendar for 1950 allotted one picture to 
the United States, a picture designed to de- 
pict and symbolize the dire poverty generally 
prevailing in a land living through the “last 
stages of capitalism,” a picture showing four 
little children seated in a doorway beside 
a placard, with the following words in Eng- 
lish: Four children for sale—Inquire within. 

The calendar for 1951 also allotted one pic- 
ture to the United States. This picture is 
presumably a copy of a painting by a Soviet 
artist and is entitled “The Lynching of a 
Negro in the United States of America.” On 
the other side of the leaf is an alleged letter 
from a Negro woman in Buffalo which states 
among other things that the “beating of a 
Negro or the raping of a Negro woman is pro- 
tected by law, forgiven by the church, and 
taught by parents to their children,” that 
* and pogroms are very widespread 
in the United States,” and that with persons 


soldiers of the political army (the party) to 

the policy to the people, to explain 
and argue, to persuade and cajole, to secure 
the adoption of resolutions of approval, and 


branches of the cultural apparatus, without 
exception, are made to follow an identical 
line. The Soviet citizen reads and listens 

or the slightest public criticism of 
any policy adopted by the party high com- 


high command changes its 
has done suddenly and radically 

es since the revolution, the 
aim of the vast battery of cultural weapons 


The friends of yesterday 
of course may be the enemies of today, and 
perhaps friends again tomorrow, depending 

in power factors at home and 


During the closing months of the war, per- 
haps from December, 1944, but certainly from 
February 1945, the high command of the 
party made one of those unheralded and 
fateful decisions which the student of Soviet 
affairs has come to expect. It decided to re- 
verse completely the war-time policy of rela- 
tively friendly collaboration with the western 
democracies and to revive the policy of revo- 
lutionary aggression in the spirit of 1917. 
The reason for this tragic action cannot be 
developed here, except to say that the 
political and military triumphs achieved in 
the le greatly increased the power and 
authority of the Soviet state throughout the 
world and convinced the members of the 
Politburo that history was marching with 
rapid pace at their side. They decided to 
take full advantage of the opportunity. 

Following the shift in policy the party 
launched a powerful ideological offensive de- 
signed to support the new policy and to erase 
all friendly feelings toward the west in gen- 
eral and America in particular aroused by the 
war. Although there had been intimations 
of coming events in speeches by Stalin and 
other leaders for many months, the storm 
broke in full fury on August 14, 1946. On 
that day, doubtless after long deliberation, 
the central committee of the party issued 
the first of a series of powerful and forth- 
right decrees which commanded the entire 
intellectual class to participate actively in 
the battle against designated enemies of 
communism at home and abroad. The ini- 


tial decree was aimed at literary writers and- 


and was followed during the next 
2 years by similar ‘iecrees in the fields of the 
drama, the cinema, music, biology, and 
humor. 

Known collectively in the Soviet Union as 
the decrees of ideology, they all carried two 
emphases which had first appeared in a 
speech which had first appeared in a speech 
by Stalin on February 8, 1946. On the one 
hand, they called for an unbounded glorifi- 
cation of Soviet institutions, the new Soviet 
man, and the great Stalinist epoch. On the 
other, they demanded an equally unbounded 
denunciation of everything western or bour- 
geois. Intellectuals were ordered to lash out 
boldly and attack is culture which 
is in a state of emaciation and depravity. 
Ideological indifference or neutrality was 
placed under the curse of the party. Art 
for art’s sake was condemned in most scath- 
ing terms. A humorist was warned that his 
humor over the radio is nothing more than 
laughter for laughter’s sake and that this is 
bourgeois. Even the clowns in the circus 
were harnessed to “politika,” the policies of 
the party, and given their marching orders. 
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These decrees, however, should not be re- 
garded in the nature of literary, artistic, and 
ideological criticism from a high source. 
They were directives which could be ignored 
only at great personal hazard. This brings 
the account to the system of punishments 
and rewards which the party employs to 
enforce its will. 

The mildest form of punishment is public 
censure. The decrees are never couched in 
purely general terms. On the contrary they 
single out particular individuals and their 
works for unrestrained excoriation, and gen- 
erally persons and works of exceptional dis- 
tinction or popularity. This lends to the 
entire proceedings a sense of high but tragic 
drama. Thus the decree on literature held 
up to savage ridicule two writers whose 
works had received the widest distribution, 
Michael Zoshchenko, a short story writer, 
and Anna Akhmatova, a poetess. The other 
decrees attacked in similar fashion great 
dramatists, moving picture producers, musi- 
cal composers, scientists, and humorists. 

The response to an ideological decree of 
the Central Committee has now become 
completely stereotyped. An All-Union meet- 
ing of the intellectuals immediately involved 
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is called within a few days or weeks. The 
meeting is opened with a speech by a high 
party member who interprets the resolution 
in the bluntest language, in the 

now made familiar in the West by the 
speeches of Molotoy, Vishinsky, Gromyko, 
and Malik and by the verbal assaults on 
Tito and “American war-mongers” coming 
from Moscow. 

At the meeting of the Union of Soviet 
Writers Andrei Zhdanov interpreted the de- 
cree on literature and t on 
the two writers condemned by the party. 
Here is the essence of the judgment which he 
passed on Zoshchenko: In this tale Zosh- 
chenko turned his vulgar and mean little 
soul inside out »In Soviet litera- 
ture there can be no place for putrid, 
empty, vulgar, and ideologically indiffer- 
ent works * * * With cynical frank- 
ness he continues to remain a preacher 
of ideological indifference and vulgarity, an 
unprincipled and unscrupulous literary hoo- 
ligan.” Observing that Akhmatova is also 
“a representative of this ideologyless reac- 
tionary swamp,” Zhdanov charged her with 
“preaching the theory of art for art's sake,’ 
of ‘beauty for beauty's sake’.” He then char- 
acterized her poetry as “the poetry of a 
frantic little lady rushing back and forth be- 
tween the boudoir and the chapel * * œ 
Not quite a nun and not quite a fornicatrix, 
but rather a fornicatrix and a nun in whom 
fornication is mingled with prayer.” All who 
heard Zhdanov's voice knew that it was the 
voice of the absolute state, of the court of 
last resort. Not one of the great writers 
present or anyone else, rose to defend or con- 
sole either Zoshchenko or Akhmatova. On 
the contrary, all who spoke joined the chorus 
of denunciation. As the great Chinese phil- 
osopher, Hu Shih, once observed, under 
communism freedom of silence, as well as 
freedom of speech, is denied. 

More grievous, perhaps, and certainly more 
degrading to the free mind than public cen- 
sure, is the ritual of confession of error oF 
guilt. Following the address of a high party 
member, those ble directly or indi- 
rectly for the “dreadful” state of affairs de- 
fined in the decree of the central committes, 
with almost no exceptions, eagerly and ex- 
travagantly confess their sins, accept their 
punishments, and promise to mend their 
ways. Nikolai Tikhonov, who on grounds of 
negligence was “liberated from his duties” 
as president of the Union of Soviet Writers, 
recognized the complete justice of the indict- 
ment, added some details of his own, and 
deciared that the decree is the “program for 
our further activity.” The great Eisenstein, 
condemned for his interpretation of Ivan 
the Terrible in a moving picture, welcomed 
the “severe and just criticism” of the cen- 
tral committee and then went into decline 
and death. The distinguished biologist, 
A. R. Zhebrak, after announcing that “as a 
member of the party I cannot defend posi- 
tions which have been declared mistaken by 
the central committee of our party,” pro- 
ceeded to enter a abject plea to be allowed 
to remain in the ranks of Soviet science. 
The world-renowned composer, Sergei Proko- 
fiev, declared that the “decree has separated 
the decayed from the healthy cells in the 
creative work of composers,” confessed a 
second time a year later following the con- 
demnation of his new opera by the party, 
and promised to try again. And the bril- 
liant Aram Khachaturian, with “a feeling of 
great gladness and satisfaction,” assured the 
world that “the decree sets us musicians 
free.” 

After all the personal confessions are in, 
the assembled intellectuals pursue further 
the path of personal abasement. Unani- 
mously they pass a resolution which accepts 
without qualification the censure of the 
Central Committee and outlines measures to 
correct the “evils” set forth in the decree. 
Thus the Union of Soviet Writers resolved 
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that “it is necessary to propagate systemat- 
ically the policy of the party on the funda- 
mental issues of domestic and international 
affairs” and to “saturate all their work with 
the militant spirit of the active and aggres- 
sive ideology of communism.” The resolu- 
tion stated further that “Soviet writers must 
lash those works which express any manifes- 
tation of servility toward the bourgeois West“ 
and “must expose the nature of capitalist en- 
circlement, struggle against its corrupting 
influence, and reveal the character of con- 
temporary imperialism which conceals with- 
in itself the threat of new blood-letting 
wars,” 

The august Academy of Science bound it- 
self by resolution “to assume a leading posi- 
tion in the struggle against idealistic re- 
actionary teachings in science and against 
servility and slavishness toward foreign 
pseudo-science.” It also engaged to strug- 
gle actively for the further flowering of 
patriotic biological science, to revise the 
staffs of the scientific councils of biological 
institutes and the editorial boards of biologi- 
cal journals, to remove advocates of the 
Weismann-Morgan tendency in genetics, and 
to appoint representatives of progressive Mi- 
churinist biological science.” The academy 
also called for the revision of textbooks in 
conformity with the line established by po- 
litical fiat. 

Following the all- union meeting, the en- 
tire process is repeated in the Union Re- 
publics, in towns and cities, and in divers 
forms throughout the land. Groups of in- 
tellectuals, whether directly or indirectly in- 
volved, see the handwriting on the wail, 
meet under the guidance of the party, make 
their confessions of error or guilt, and pass 
their conforming resolutions. Needless. to 
say, when the Central Committee speaks, its 
pronouncements receive not the slightest 
word of public criticism from any source 
within the borders of the Soviet Union. 
Newspapers and magazines do indeed publish 
columns of “responses from the people.” But 
every communication supports, often in hys- 
terical tones, the position of the commit- 
tee. Consequently the total impact of this 
system of mind control on any individual 
under the displeasure of the party must be 
overwhelming. Whether artist, writer, 
scholar, or scientist, he must feel terribly 
lonely and forsaken. It is little wonder that 
only the most courageous and tough-minded 
refuse to prostrate themselves before the dic- 
tatorship and plead forgiveness. Yet to any- 
one living in a free society this entire pat- 
tern of confession and recantation, of grovel- 
ing and sychophancy, must ever remain 
something of a mystery. 

Every Soviet citizen is, of course, aware 
that behind the decrees stands the absolute 
power of the Soviet state. The individual 
subjected to direct attack by the Central 
Committee knows well that he can save him- 
self only by the ordeal of public confession, 
But even after he has confessed his “guilt” 
he knows that he must expect demotion and 
then begin the arduous climb back to status 
and respectability by deeds which demon- 
strate that he has taken the criticism to 
heart and become a “new man.” For those 
who fail at any point along this road the 
gates to the forced-labor camp loom in the 
distance, gates which in the course of the 
years have swallowed millions and millions of 
Soviet dissenters and alleged dissenters 
among whom he is almost certain to have 
relatives or friends. They know that they 
are being watched day and night by the 
sleepless eyes of the political or security 
police numbering more than half a million 
members. It is a matter of small wonder 
therefore that on all things, both great and 
small, there is practical avowed unanimity 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
Soviet Union. 

But there are rewards as well as punish- 
ments in this far-flung system of mind con- 
trol, For the individual of talent who con- 


forms with unabashed enthusiasm the doors 
to an earthly paradise lie open. Public 
praise is given as freely and extravagantly 
as public censure. Anyone receiving the 
approval of the party of a smile from Stalin 
will be showered with applause from every 
part of the cultural apparatus. He will be 
presented to the people as the perfect ex- 
ample of the “new Soviet man,” as a living 
demonstration of the superiority of ‘‘so- 
cialism” over “capitalism,” as a represen- 
tative of all “progressive mankind.” Ac- 
counts of his “grandiose achievements” will 
appear in the press and over the radio. His 
picture will grace the pages of Pravda and 
may even be immortalized in the desk cal- 
endar, 

The darling of the party may be “elected” 
to the Supreme Soviet and thus be ac- 
corded both high recognition and generous 
remuneration, without being expected to 
bear the heavy responsibility of framing the 
laws. He may be promoted to some impor- 
tant post in his profession and receive ma- 
terial emoluments which surpass the finan- 
cial rewards of the favored ones in a “class 
society” and which were scarcely contem- 
plated in the philosophy of Marx or Lenin, 
Finally, he may be awarded one of the high- 
ly coveted “Stalin prizes,” or even the Order 
of Lenin or the Order of Suvorov. Inciden- 
tally the Soviet Union has the most com- 
prehensive system of honorifics to be found 
in any society in history. There is a grada- 
tion of awards of honor in practically every 
sphere of activity, from mining coal to po- 
litical leadership, from making shoes to mil- 
itary achievement, from teaching school to 
scientific research, from inventing gadgets 
to composing an opera, from breeding cattle 
to bearing children. And material compen- 
sation is carefully adjusted to the produc- 
tivity of the worker in every branch of the 
Soviet economy. It must not be forgotten 
that under the iron rule of the Bolshevik 
dictatorship and in consonance with the 
party line the rewards are supposed to equal 
the punishments, 
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There is another positive side to the So- 
viet system of mind control which critics 
overlook at their peril. The Bolsheviks have 
appropriated the apocalyptic vision of the 
future of mankind developed by the Marx- 
ian Socialists in the nineteenth century. 
The appeal of this vision is expressed in 
the following words of August Bebel, stal- 
wart leader of German socialism: “And if, 
in the course of this great battle for the 
emancipation of the human race, we should 
fall, those now in the rear will step forward; 
and we shall fall with the consciousness of 
having done our duty as human beings, 
and with the conviction that the goal will 
be reached, however the powers hostile to 
humanity may struggle or strain in resist- 
ance. Ours is the world, despite all.” 

Everything undertaken in the Soviet 
Union is given meaning and direction by the 
Bolshevik version of this apocalypse—a vi- 
sion of the swift coming of a domestic and 
world order which will surpass immeasur- 
ably in plenty, Justice, and beauty all that 
has gone before in human history—a vision 
of the coming of communism under the 
consecrated leadership of Russia, the party, 
and Stalin. It is this apocalyptic vision, a 
strange synthesis of Russian messianism 
and Marxian dialectical materialism, that 
rationalizes the privations, suppressions, 
and cruelties of the regime and inspires the 
devotion of millions in the Soviet Union and 
throughout the world. The decrees on 
ideology of the postwar period were all 
represented as directed toward the fulfill- 
ment of this vision. Soviet literature and 
thought today are saturated with its spirit, 
or at least with its words, beyond anything 
that has occurred since the revolution. 

The following brief paragraphs with 
which a high party member closed his ad- 
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dress at the eleventh congress of the Young 
Comunist League in April 1949, present with 
power the appeal of the Soviet apocalypse: 

“We march as a united, friendly, patriotic 
family toward the radiant summits of com- 
munism. For us there are no tempests, 
no difficulties, no privations. We are con- 
fident in our strength because there can 
be nowhere in the whole world greater 
strength than our all-conquering Soviet 
power. [Applause.] The Communist Party 
and the great Stalin lead us forward. And 
where the party of Lenin and Stalin is, 
where Comrade Stalin is, there is happi- 
ness, there is success, there is victory. [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

“Hail our great Soviet Fatherland—the 
land of victorious socialism. [Prolonged 
applause.] 

“Hail the All-Union Communist Party of 
Bolsheviks—the mind, the strength, the 
hope of the Soviet people. [Prolonged ap- 
plause. | 

“Hail the great and wise, our own beloved 
Comrade Stalin.” [Tempestuous prolonged 
applause.] 

The reader should note the applause re- 
ported in the recording of the speech. He 
should note, too, that the delegates to the 
Congress represented 9,000,000 Soviet youth, 
Some might think that the applause was 
wholly synthetic, that it was a disciplined 
response without enthusiasm to certain 
symbols. This interpretation may be based 
on a grain of truth, but the probability 
is that the applause was genuine, and that 
the young men and women present expe- 
rienced a form of religious ecstacy as they 
imagined themselves marching in solid ranks 
toward the radiant summits of commu- 
nisrı. It seems probable that they were 
in the psychological state of Hitler's Youth 
when at their rallies they saw themselves 
battling for lebensraum and the glory of 
der fuhrer. 

Power is given to this vision by the dogma 
that it is destined to fulfillment by the 
laws of history—laws which only the mem- 
bers of the Politburo, and particularly Sta- 
lin, fully understand. The essence of this 
dcgma appears in these words from an article 
in a recent issue of Bolshevik, the theo- 
retical and political organ of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist 
Party and the most authoritative theoret- 
ical and political organ of the entire Com- 
munist world: 

“The assertion that every country travels 
toward socialism along its own and entirely 
original path, and that there are as many 
paths as there are countries, is incorrect. 
To speak thus is to deny the international 
significance of the experience of Bolshevism, 
The general laws of transition from capitale 
ism to socialism, revealed by Marx and En- 
gels, tested, applied, and developed by Lenin 
and Stalin on the basis of the experience of 
the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet state, 
are obligatory for all countries. * * * The 
great historic experience of the Bolshevik 
Party is a guide for the action of Commu- 
nists and toilers of all countries.” 
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Indissolubly linked with this Soviet ver- 
sion of the Kingdom of Heaven are the party 
and Stalin. They are at the same time both 
the instruments and the architects of man’s 
highest destiny. They and they alone are 
the repositories of historic truth and the 
builders of a new world. The apothesis of 
Stalin in the name of Marx and a prole- 
tarian revolution seems utterly incredible. 
Yet the fact is that this man, while still 
alive, has been elevated to the realm of the 
gods. In everything that is written or said 
publicly about him in the Soviet Union to- 
day he is represented as wholly pure in heart, 
omiscient in knowledge, infallible in judg- 
ment, all-powerful in battle. 

This account may well be closed with a 
few lines from a 3,000-word letter addressed 
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to Stalin by the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian Republic published in Pravda, De- 
tober 31, 1949. As one reads these lines one 
should remember that they were prepared 
and unanimously approved by a legislative 
body representing an ostensibly sovereign 
nation with a population of more than 40- 
000,000 people and with a seat in the United 
Nations: 

“Accept, Comrade Stalin, the bowing down 
to the ground of the Ukrainian people, who 
sing your praises and will sing your praises 
forever and ever. 

“Accept, Comrade Stalin, our fervent grati- 
tude, coming from the depths of the heart, 
for your fatherly care of Soviet people, for 
your wise leadership in the building of com- 
munism, for everything by which our So- 
cialist motherland is strong, rich, and migh- 
ty. 

“Stalin is the truth and the clear conscience 

of the people, 

Stalin is the majestic labor which like the 
sun lights up the nicht, 

Stalin is our love and a spring of bright 
flowering, 

Stalin is the way of the ages, 

Stalin is the heart and the eyes of the peo- 
ple. 


“Glory to our fatherland, sacred for ever 
and ever, 

May our powerful Soviet power be adorned 
with happiness. 

Glory to the Red army and the party of 
Bolsheviks, 

Glory to Stalin, benign and everlasting 
glory.” 


The role of this cult of Stalin worship in 
the Soviet system of mind control is clear. 
Being all-wise, all-good, and all-powerful, the 
great leader can do no wrong, can make no 
mistake, can never fail. Indeed he can turn 
wrong into right, and falsehood into truth. 
Consequently, if he tells his worshipers, as 
he has at different times, that dictatorship 
is democracy in its highest form, that fas- 
cism is the enemy of all progressive man- 
kind or that fascism is merely a matter of 
political taste, that democratic Socialists are 
social Fascists, or that democratic Socialists 
are the most dependable foes of fascism, that 
America is an imperialist power or that 
America is a great democracy inhabited by 
freedom-loving people, or that in the United 
States unemployed parents sell their chil- 
dren to save them from starvation—if he 
tells them these things, they will believe 
him, even though he told them the exact 
opposite yesterday. 


News Objectivity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrconp two articles 
with regard to the press. It will be re- 
called that some weeks ago I expressed 
some criticism of the press in handling 
the issue of the steel case, I have not 
changed my mind in regard to what I 
consider to be the failure of the press 
by and large to give adequate and ac- 
curate analysis to the American people 
of the issue involved in the steel case. I 
believe these two articles have a rather 
interesting bearing on the whole question 
of news objectivity. 


I ask unanimous consent that they be 
published in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The first one is entitled “News Objectiv- 
ity Made False God” published in the 
Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard; and a 
corresponding article entitled “Criti- 
cism of Press is Seen in Survey,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of May 14, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard] 
News Ossecriviry Mann Fals Gop 
(By Tom Branagan) 

CuiIcaco.—_A prominent Midwest news- 
paper executive declared Monday night edi- 
tors “have made a false god of objectivity” 
and called for more thorough analysis and 
interpretation of news. 

But he cautioned against going overboard 
in in tion to the extent that “we tell 
about the news—but not the news itself.” 

Gideon Seymour, executive editor of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune, expressed 
these views in a speech to the national 
awards banquet of Sigma Delta Chi, Jour- 
nalism fraternity. 

Seymour said that with increased public 
interest in radio and television programs and 
in magazines the circulation of newspapers 
likewise has been growing. 

He said other communication media have 
not changed the function of newspapers— 
“they have enlarged it.“ 

“We must accept this challenge,” he went 
on. “We must accept the responsibility of 
giving the news in its right context. We 
must interpret, background and analyze. 

“This is no new task, sports pages have 
been doing it for decades pet no 
one accuses sportswriters of bias or lack of 
objectivity * * » 

“But in other news fields, the question 
of bias does come up * * * We have 
made a false god of objectivity.” 

Seymour said that simply putting two 
sides to a question in equally prominent 
position on news pages does not necessarily 
mean editors have been objective. 

“Sometimes this leaves the reader con- 
fused,” he said. “The real issue may not 
be presented at all. 

“Newspapermen must be able to sois 
quately analyze and interpret. 
Point out where there are evasions * * ° 
where there is merit.” 

But the Minneapolis editor warned 
against “getting so busy interpreting the 
news” that the “hard news” isn’t ted 
so that we tell about the news- but not 
the news itself.“ 

He said newspapermen tended to over- 
interpret and thus obscure some items. 


{From the New York Times of May 14, 1952] 


CRITICISM OF Press IS SEEN IN SURVEY—BOTH 
PUBLISHERS AND READERS SHOW DISAP- 
PROVAL, BERNAYS TELLS PROMOTION GROUP 
Loutsvittz, Kr., May 13.—Edward L. Ber- 

nays, New York counsel on public relations, 

said here today he had found “wide-spread 
criticism and disapproval” of the American 
press on the part of both its readers and its 
publishers. 

8 at the twenty-second annual 
convention of the National Newspaper Pro- 
motion Association, Mr. Bernays reported on 

a questionnaire he had sent to the publishers 

of the 1,773 daily newspapers in the United 

States and to a cross-section of leaders in 

labor, industry, religion, science, finance, 

education, social service and other fields. 


asked first whether the 
press today met the ideals set for 
it by nineteenth-century publishers. These 
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-include the late Adolph S. Ochs of the New 


York Times and his ideal of impartial news, 
the late Joseph Pulitzer of the former New 
York World and the ideal of crusading for 
the public welfare, and the late Thomas Gib- 
son of the former Rocky Mountain Herald, 
Denver, and the ideal of independent jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Bernays reported that 68 percent of the 
publishers said “yes,” 25 percent “no,” and 
7 percent “yes” or “no” with qualifications. 
Forty-seven percent of the group leaders 
said “yes,” 44 percent “no,” and 9 percent 
“yes” or “no” with qualifications. 

“Ninety-five percent of the publishers who 
answered the second question—‘do you think 
the ideals are still valid for the contemporary 
newspaper? —said yes,“ he continued. 
“And 94 percent of the group leaders also 
said ‘yes.’ 

“The third question asked 
them to ‘list 10 newspapers which you think 
most nearly live up to the ideal of Pulitzer, 
Ochs and Gibson.” 

“Here is a table of the percentage of re- 
spondents who list the papers named among 
their first 10: 

Publishers: 


1. New York Times 


Group leaders: 


“The last question asked, ‘In what ways 
do you think that newspapers that deviate 
from the ideals do so? List deviations in 
order of their prevalence.’ 

“This table shows the percentage break- 
down of the deviations considered the most 
prevalent: 


Bistand self otenet ct aoe pansies 25 
groups (not otherwise de- 


NS ecu sition tse 
Miscellaneous (chiefly in and 
— 5 accuracy 
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neither free nor responsible. And conversely 
they say America needs a free and responsible 
press. It is obvious that the criticisms made 
by publishers and leaders are aimed at a 
large segment of the press.” 

Irvin S. Taubkin, promotion manager of 
the New York Times, was elected president 
of the association. He succeeds Clarence 
Harding, promotion manager of the South 
Bend Tribune. 

Other new officers, all promotion managers 
or directors: First vice president, Otto Silha 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune; second 
vice president, C. H. Favor of the Utica (N. T.) 
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Observer-Dispatch and Press; and secretary- 
treasurer, Frank A. Knight of the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette. 


The Challenge to Sigma Chi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the Grand 
Chapter Oration of Sigma Chi Frater- 
nity, delivered by Past Grand Praetor 
Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 

There being no objection, the oration 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE CHALLENGE TO SIGMA CHI 


(Address delivered June 19, 1952, by Past 
Grand Praetor Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Army, 
and Dean (on leave) of the University of 
Kentucky College of Law) 


Brothers, in just 3 years our beloved fra- 
ternity will conclude the first century of her 
noble life. No doubt at that time our most 
gifted orators, poets and historians will vie 
with each other in turning back the glorious 
pages of that century of Sigma Chi and ex- 
tolling the great men, the inspired actions 
and the immortal ideals which through those 
long years have sustained her and built her 
into the finest organization of her kind on 
the face of the earth. And that is as it 
should be; all honor to her name. 

But even as we approach the close of that 
first magnificent century, we see the signs 
on the horizon that yet more will be de- 
manded of Sigma Chi in her second cen- 
tury. It is scarcely too soon to look ahead 
and chart her course for that second cen- 
tury, lest she come to it unoriented, com- 
placent, and without worthy plans. Three 
years are none too long for us to prepare 
for a new and greater century for Sigma 
Chi in a world that is deeply troubled. 

To meet the challenge of the second hun- 
dred years, great men will again be needed, 
inspired action must again be taken, and 
immortal ideals must again be living forces 
in our hearts. The opportunity is limit- 
less. The challenge is tremendous. And 
I believe Sigma Chi has what it takes. 

Brothers, if we are to find guidance for 
the critical years that lie ahead, we must 
not neglect to look at the critical eras of 
the past. There is surely a pattern to be 
found, the outlines of which will emerge 
with startling clarity if we achieve the right 
perspective. 

There have been many critical eras in the 
past, but we can find our clue in two or 
three. There was the first century after the 
crucifixion or Christ. Would Christianity 
survive? Would the white cross become a 
living thing in the hearts of men, a vital 
force in the development of civilization on 
earth? We know the answers now—it did 
survive and become these things and more— 
but only through the courage, the ideals, 
the vision, and the leadership of the rela- 
tively small fraternity of early Christians. 

There was the century of decay before the 
fall of Rome. Would the greatest nation on 
earth survive its own pride and power and 
complacence? We know the answer now— 
the loss of courage, the abandonment of 
ideals and vision and leadership, plunged 
the Western World into 1,000 years of 
darkness. 


The decades which followed the Declara- 
tion of Independence were critical. Could a 
nation, a great nation, be founded on un- 
tried political foundations—be “conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are created equal“ - be launched 
on the thin edge of a new continent with 
an ocean at its back and a wilderness at its 
front—could it be thus born, and flourish? 
We know the answers now—it was thus 
born—but only through the courage, the 
ideals, the vision and the leadership of the 
relatively small fraternity of American revo- 
lutionaries, while the world looked on in 
amazement. It did flourish—but only 
through the courage and vision of a relatively 
small fraternity of pioneers, and the ideals 
and leadership of a relatively small fraternity 
of our forefathers—until at last the world’s 
amazement turned to awe. 

And now we find the great Nation which 
they built once more imperiled, and with it 
the whole of mankind. Indeed there has 
been no era of human history more critical 
than that in which we live, because for the 
first time mankind now possesses the power 
to destroy itself utterly—because this time 
everything is at stake—our civilization, our 
freedom, our heritage, and our hopes, indeed, 
our very survival on this planet. Do we 
know the answers now? 

We have come rapidly to this pass. It 
was only about 1900 that the people of 
America began to realize that their physical 
frontier was gone, that the industrial revo- 
lution was indeed a revolution, and that 
their Nation was a power on earth. In 
1917, it was seen by all the world that war 
could not be localized. In 1918, a new con- 
cept of the state hit the world with dramatic 
impact and there arose a powerful ideologi- 
cal rival to the still-young western ideal of 
individual liberty and representative govern- 
ment. Call it black fascism or red fascism— 
totalitarianism was rapidly to split the world 
asunder. 

In 1930 the American people began to 
realize that their economic system was not 
impregnable, that their resources were not 
unlimited, that adjustments must be made, 
that wilderness trail-blazing and urban mass 
production were not so closely akin that in- 
dividualism could be applied in exactly the 
same way to the two situations. In 1940, the 
American people began to realize that their 
problems were no longer isolated—and 
could never be again. 

Then, in 1945, the machine age, and the 
age of electricity, moved suddenly into the 
atomic age. 

And now—we must recognize that we 
stand on the threshold of possible disaster— 
that the answers to the greatest questions 
of all history must now be found—or it may 
forever be too late. That is the challenge of 
our times. 

What are the odds? 

They are heavily against us, in my judg- 
ment, unless there shall emerge again in 
this country a group of men with the cour- 
age and the vision and the ideals and the 
leadership that are always imperatively 
needed in critical times. 

We start with perhaps three handicaps. 

Because it was clear in the thirties that 
united action through the body politic was 
needed to lick the great depression, we al- 
most swung to the extreme of assuming that 
individualism was something henceforth to 
be scorned. Yet we certainly must not now 
swing back so far as to assume that united 
action is to be scorned. 

Because it was clear in the forties that 
united nations were essential to obliterate 
the specter of war, we almost carried too 
far the notion that the protection of our 
own great institutions might henceforth be 
submerged in an effort to compromise with 
an uncompromising enemy of those institu- 
tions. Yet we must not now swing back so 
far as to assume that those institutions are 
perfect—and that anyone who criticizes and 
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pleads for strengthening them is necessarily 
an enemy. 

Our third handicap is a sort of confusion. 
We've already risen to many challenges: We 
licked the great depression; we won a grim- 
visaged war that wrecked half the world; we 
created a weapon more fearsome than any 
ordinary man had ever dreamed of; we in- 
vited the remnants of the world to join us 
in a United Nations to put an end to war for 
keeps; we offered to give up to that United 
Nations that fearsome weapon; we disband- 
ed most of our war machine; we offered help 
in reconstruction to friend and foe alike; we 
doubled the size of our universities; we cre- 
ated 60,000,000 well-paid jobs. And then we 
woke up—not so very long ago—and found 
we hadn’t done enough—that we couldn’t sit 
back and relax after all—that the fight for 
freedom is an eternal fight. 

It's a bitter thing not to be able to take 
a hard-earned rest. It’s a bitter thing to be 
challenged to harsh new tasks when we 
thought we had accomplished so much al- 
ready. It takes courage to live in a critical 
century and survive. And it take ideals and 
vision to furnish the kind of leadership that 
will win through. Do we have those qual- 
ities still? 

Not all Americans do just now, I’m afraid, 
Many indeed are those who somehow will 
not face the atomic age—who refuse to ac- 
cept that we must really be pioneers again. 
Greater yet is the number who have the 
courage, but who lack the vision and the 
leadership—who know the challenge is here 
but know not how to meet it—and hence 
try to forget it exists. The task ahead isn’t 
as simple as enduring physical tortue in tes- 
timony of religious faith; it isn’t as simple as 
fighting Indians, felling forests, stalking 
grizzly bears, and building railroads. It is 
the harder, more complex, far more awesome 
task, my brothers, of finding truth, revitaliz- 
ing institutions, fighting ideas with finer 
ideas, buttressing democracy, smashing ag- 
gression—averting Armageddon. 

And where are we to look this time for 
that relatively small fraternity of dedicated 
men who have the qualities that have always 
been essential in critical times, who can lead 
in the great cause of peace and freedom, who 
will keep us from going the way of the Ro- 
man Empire, who will meet the challenge of 
this most critical century of all? 

If these men are to arise, they are already 
among us; for it will be too late if we wait 
for generations yet unborn. 

We have looked at the nature of the task— 
we have looked at the nature of the chal- 
lenge—we have seen how such challenges 
have been met in the past—where does Sigma 
Chi come in? 

If you look upon Sigma Chi in anything 
like the way I do, you have already suspected 
the answer. And—before you brush that 
answer aside as fantastic, will you think of it 
with me a moment? 

The nature of the challenge demands that 
the leaders in meeting it be educated men. 
To a great degree the fight ahead will be a 
battle of brains, a struggle for men’s minds, 
a race for social and scientific supremacy. 
Sigma Chi is a college fraternity. Her mem- 
bers are far better educated than the mass 
of Americans or any other peoples, Sigma 
Chi is dedicated to learning. 

The nature of the challenge demands that 
the leaders in meeting it have a strong streak 
of idealism in their hearts, Where in this 
cynical, disillusioned, modern world will you 
find a set of ideals comparable to the match- 
less beauty and power of the ideals of Sigma 
Chi? 

The nature of the challenge demands that 
the leaders in meeting it have the opti- 
mism—the vigor—and the disdain of mere 
security—which is characteristic of youth. 
In the creed of what group of modern men 
will you find exalted “the spirit of youth“? 

The nature of the challenge demands that 
the leaders in meeting it have courage—not 
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only physical courage, but the courage to 
face new ideas, taking what is good, standing 
against what is bad at the risk of life it- 
self—the courage of Jefferson and the colo- 
nists, who were first with a new idea in gov- 
ernment, an idea that had justice at its core, 
where it must be kept in the days ahead. 
What group of modern men prides itself on 
the number of times it has been first with 
a new idea? What group do you know that 
is dedicated to justice? 

The nature of the challenge demands that 
the leaders in meeting it have vision. What 
group has come up in recent years with a 
far-seeing plan based on the vision that 
better men must be developed if the future 
shall be safe? What finer goal has any group 
set for itself than the establishment of a 
great foundation for the development of the 
brains and character essential to the sur- 
vival of the American way of life? 

The nature of the challenge demands that 
the leaders in meeting it be typical of the 
best our country can provide. What is the 
most typical existing group of the best young 
men from every State and section of the 
Nation? 

And finally, the nature of the challenge 
demands that the leaders in meeting it be 
men who understand that ultimate success 
depends upon an awakening of the spirit of 
brotherhood in all men everywhere. Need I 
remind you how much stronger America and 
the free world would be if our great problems, 
from steel strikes to mutual security plans, 
were approached in the true spirit of friend- 
ship? What group of modern men is dedi- 
cated to friendship? 

You know the answer to all these ques- 
tions. It is Sigma Chi. Either Sigma Chi 
or some group of men like it must meet the 
challenge. Why wait for some group like it 
to emerge? Sigma Chi is here—it has been 
born and is flourishing—it has great re- 
sources of the things most needed of all 
indeed it is a fraternity of courage, vision, 
ideals, and leadership. 

Shall we plan for our second hundred years 
to grow up, to rise up, to move beyond being 
the best-known national college social fra- 
ternity and become a new and greater and 
finer force than even the seven founders 
dreamed of? Why not? Why not indeed? 
Shall we be like the ancient Romans—or 
shall we be true wearers of the white cross, 
in whose veins still flows the blood of pio- 
neers? What is our motto?—By this sign 
conquer. If we meet this challenge, my 
brothers, the world will again have occasion 
to look upon the work of a relatively small 
group of men first with amazement and 
then with awe. 

May I end as I began? 

“To meet the challenge of the second hun- 
dred years, great men will again be needed, 
inspired action must again be taken, and im- 
mortal ideals must again be living forces in 
our hearts. The opportunity is limitless. The 
challenge is tremendous, And I believe Sig- 
ma Chi has what it takes.” 


The Independent Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very fine 
article entitled The Independent Spirit,” 
written by Prof. Clark Kerr, of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is, I suppose, the task of philosophers 
rather than chancelors to speak to the sub- 
ject I have chosen today. In an earlier and 
perhaps happier day, the chances were fairly 
good that a chancelor might be a philosopher 
of sorts. I ought to warn you, if indeed the 
warning is not redundant, that today the 
chances are not nearly so good. I shall speak 
to only one problem but one which I believe 
is intimately related to our present discon- 
tents—the decline of the American belief in 
the independent mind and the independent 
spirit. 

I do not mean to suggest that it has been 
a unique American characteristic to cherish 
that freedom of conscience which is the in- 
dispensable condition of individual liberty. 
From the Greeks we have the legacy of the 
Stoics with their emphasis on freedom of 
inquiry, without which man may be no more 
rational than the social insects. From the 
early Christians we take the ideal of religious 
freedom, from the Reformation the idea of 
a church as an independent communion of 
believers, from the original English Quak- 
ers and nonconformists the notion that the 
right to dissent must hold against religious 
authority as well as against secular. But 
it was America which first established in 
the modern world a democracy where the 
rule of the majority was tempered by the 
rights of minorities, even minorities of one; 
and which first fully dedicated its society to 
paul proposition that “all men are created 

From the earliest days of the Republic 
there has been an insistence that the highest 
of all human obligations was “to thine own 
self be true.” Tom Paine, atheist though 
he may have been, exhibited an exalted faith 
when he said “it is necessary to the hap- 
piness of man, that he be mentally faith- 
ful to himself. Infidelity does not consist in 
believing, or in disbelieving; it consists in 
professing to believe what he does not be- 
lieve.” And Walt Whitman urging this: 
“Resist much, obey little.” And Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson holding that “Whoso would be 
& man, must be a nonconformist. He who 
would gather immortal palms must not be 
hindered by the name of goodness, but must 
explore if it be Nothing is at 
last sacred but the integrity of our own 
mind.” 

To be sure, the authority of the individual 
cannot be supreme at all times and in all 
places. Were we to follow unswervingly 
Henry Thoreau's dictum—"I was made erect 
and lone”—we should soon be back in the 
eaves. Individuals must yield to the judg- 
ment of the community, both socially and 
politically organized, on many issues. It is 
not the passing of the transcendentalist view 
that I deplore. Man must pay some price for 
civilization. Inevitably he yields some in- 
dependence for the conditions of a stable 
life. What I find disturbing is that these 
costs, if we are not vigilant, may come to be 
reckoned pure gain; that the concessions 
which we must and ought to make are rede- 
fined as the very stuff of civic virtue. We 
must ayoid an atrophy of individual con- 
science which would permit acceptance of 
group loyalty for its own sake while the 
moral criteria of the individual wither. 

Some of these organizational loyalties are 
endemic in society and many of them are 
harmiess enough. The baseball fan who 
remains loyal to the Philadelphia Athletics 
over these many years exhibits what is doubt- 
less an attractive though rather quaint trait. 
There is surely nothing sinister in the recol- 
lection of fond association which makes for 
home-town loyalty or the loyal alumnus. In 
all of these, loyalty is a voluntary gift which 
may be offered or withheld without reprisal, 
without loss of opportunity or preferment. 
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But there are other forms which the demand 
takes which are neither attractive nor in- 
nocent. 

We are far removed from the agrarian 
society of Thomas Jefferson's time. The in- 
dividual who is close to his means of sub- 
sistence acquires thereby some capacity for 
resistance. But we are far from our means 
of subsistence now, and particularly is this 
true of the community of students in the 
modern college, few of whom intend to make 
their living upon the land. Your place in 
society is commonly dependent upon finding 
an employer who in the ordinary case, and 
particularly in white-collar employment, 
may set his own terms and conditions for 
the job. If he may ordinarily prescribe the 
characteristics of the employee he will hire, 
he can almost invariably prescribe the traits 
which will bring company recognition and 
promotion. There is perhaps no promise or 
threat which is more effective. I assert that 
the maturing of judgment which seems in- 
variably to follow graduation from college 
represents, in part, the growing awareness 
of the importance of demands made on other 
grounds than tl vse of reason and conscience. 

Most of you will seek your careers in 
the management side of business; many with 
a modern, large-size corporation. You will 
offer the corporation your energies and skills 
in exchange for a salary, a reasonable chance 
for advancement and the security which the 
modern college graduate is said to prize so 
highly. The initial bargain may be con- 
cluded on these terms, but unless Iam badly 
mistaken, more will be asked of you than 
energy and skill. For a successful career 
you may find conformity and loyalty as in- 
dispensable as talent and enterprise. If we 
can credit the recent articles by William H. 
Whyte, Jr., in Fortune magazine and our own 
observations, you may choose your dress, 
your house, your clubs, your car, your friends, 
and even, or perhaps especially, your wife 
with a careful eye to corporation standards, 

It will not be enough that you do your 
work, but you must like it as well. Man- 
agement psychologists will be at least as 
concerned with your morale as with your ef- 
ficiency. With your employment you will be 
entering a new community, and upon pain of 
failure you must adopt its way of life, as 
John P. Marquand has so well shown in his 
Point of No Return. 

A few of you may take employment in 
occupations covered by union contracts. You 
will have read and heard that one of the 
principle justification of trade unionism is 
to be found precisely in the protection it 
provides against unilateral rules by man- 
agement, frivolous discharges, arbitrary pro- 
motions. Join a union, you may be told, and 
you will be protected against employers who 
abuse their economie power. 

This is very probably so. Most unions pro- 
vide these protections but they are not pur- 
chased simply for the price of the initiation 
fee and the cost of the monthly dues. If 
you wish protection from the demand for 
loyalty by the employer, you may have it at 
the price of loyalty to the union. Nor is 
this a vague, abstract conception, When 
you join the union you will have accepted 
the law of the union as governing your be- 
havior in important respects. The constitu- 
tion will provide that you must behave like 
a good union man, you must accept majority 
decisions as binding upon you, you must re- 
frain from slandering union officers, abstain 
from any kind of factional activities within 
the union, and upon pain of immediate ex- 
pulsion, avoid any effort to change the afli- 
ation of the union no matter how advan- 
tageous you may believe another affiliation 
to be. 

I should like to offer you a definition which 
has clarified some of these issues for me—a 
definition of totalitarianism which one of 
my academic friends, Lloyd Fisher, employs. 
He defines totalitarianism as the demand for 
total loyalty to an organization, whether 
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that organization be the state, the church, 
the corporation, or the trade-union. In 
these terms the problem which I am dis- 
cussing with you today is the problem of 
totalitarianism issuing not alone from the 
state, where it finds its ugliest and most 
brutal form, but from the other power in- 
stitutions of society as well. There appears 
to be a wi campaign to encompass 
the destruction of privacy—not the kind 
of conspiracy which is plotted in a remote 
and secret room, but a design which seems 
to issue from the logic of organization itself 
and from the increasing division of labor. 

Whether in response to universal laws, or 
not, the power group often does attempt, 
first, to maximize the area under its control, 
and, second, secure full agreement within 
this area. But were there no such organi- 
zational drives, the individual might insist 
on his own euthanasia within the organiza- 
tion and it was here that Robert Michels 
found the ultimate explanation of the iron 
law of oligarchy. Man as individual is by 
nature predestined to be guided, and to be 
guided all the more as the functions of life 
undergo division and subdivision"; and 
Michels thought “this cruel game will con- 
tinue without end.” 

The individual unaided is no longer fully 
adequate to the task which early democratic 
theory assigns to him. He can no longer, if 
he ever could, take the complete measure of 
his environment, despite higher levels of 
mass education and improved means of 
communication. With increasing specializa- 
tion and subdivision of tasks, with increas- 
ing size and complexity, the individual lives 
his personal life within a smaller and small- 
er segment of the total social experience of 
his society. The common-sense check of 
Proposals against the individual's life ex- 
perience is more certain to produce false 
answers. One of the services the individual 
receives from his membership in an organi- 
zation is that he acquires thereby a rational 
vantage point from which to view and in- 
terpret the society in which he lives. It 
comes to be accepted that the viewpoint 
adopted by the organization is the appro- 
priate viewpoint for the member. The di- 
vision of labor is complete when the organi- 
zation does the thinking for the individual 
to the exclusion of his thinking for himself. 
Then independence is dead. John Stuart 
Mill wrote: “He who lets the world or his 
portion of it, choose his plan of life for him, 
has no need of any other faculty than the 
ape-like one of imitation.” 

The union and the corporation alike pro- 
pose a gigantic tie-in sale—a pattern of life 
goes along with the job. Yet each of these 
organizations represents altogether rational 
responses to the social environment. Neither 
the corporation nor the trade-union de- 
veloped from any man’s desire to play God or 
Caesar. The corporation is a sensible, in- 
evitable technique for the accumulation, 
combination, and use of men and resources 
for needful economic tasks. The trade-union 
is a necessary and efficient answer to many 
of the problems faced helplessly by the in- 
dividual worker if organization were lacking. 
These large power centers of modern society 
are a product of society itself, of the develop- 
ment of steam and the technological revo- 
lution which has been continuous since 
the eighteenth century, of the division of 
labor which has been the condition for the 
gigantic strides in production and a rise in 
the level of living. 

But the simple if harsh fact is that the 
great American tradition is atrophying—at 
least in the earlier forms in which we found 
it in Jefferson. It will not do to seek its 
reestablishment when the conditions neces- 
sary to it cannot and ought not to return, 
but we must seek to find, as the nearest 
modern equivalent, a contemporary state- 
ment whicn will be reconcilable with our 
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technology, with our urban centers, with the 
complexity of our social life. 

I would not wish you to believe that we are 
on the verge of a social catastrophe. George 
Orwell’s nightmare of 1984, with Big Brother 
constantly watching you on 2-way television, 
is not just around the corner for America. 
Yet I would ask you not to be too sanguine 
either, too comfortable in the conviction 
that America is immune. We have already 
moved several steps from the traditional 
American ideal of the man with a mind of 
his own, and an independent spirit. Our 
democratic institutions have been damaged 
by totalitarian influences which issue from 
state and trade-union and corporation de- 
mands. The liberal notions of a free market 
of multiple associations, of vertical and hor- 
izontal mobility, are giving way to the all- 
absorbing duties of the citizens to his State, 
of the employee to his corporation, of the 
worker to his trade-union. The time is more 
than ripe for each of us to consider the direc- 
tion in which we are moving and the goals 
which are being set for us. 

You may query: Why preserve the inde- 
pendent spirit? Along with the social an- 
thropologists, you may feel that man is a 
social animal, happy only when completely 
integrated into a culture which prescribes 
his every thought and deed. Taking their 
stand with the anthropologists are many 
“new liberals.” For,“ as Orwell has noted, 
“it is the peculiarity of our age that the 
rebels against the existing order, at least the 
most numerous and characteristic of them, 
are also rebelling against the idea of indi- 
vidual integrity. ‘Daring to stand alone’ is 
ideologically criminal as well as practically 
dangerous.” 

While it may not be subject to proof that 
the independent spirit in the short-run con- 
tributes happiness to its owner, it certainly 
is true it contributes to the quality of society 
in the long run. It is the independent spirit 
which creates the demand for democracy and 
preserves it against attack, which contrib- 


utes the yeast of progress, which seeks out 


and does battle with injustice, and which 
prevents those socially isolated and inter- 
nally integrated masses from arising which 
in their conflicts between each other and 
with society can make uncertain the preser- 
vation of domestic tranquility. 

Or you may query: May independence 
not be too great? May it not condemn us 
to the anarchy of life of the restless Afhgans? 
Independence, it is true, must be balanced 
with some restraints, though I should argue 
these restraints stem better from a reason- 
able system of individual ethics than from 
the controls of the state or of private groups. 
The current danger is not, however, that 
individual independence may lead us to ruin 
but that the pressures for conformity may 
do so. This is not a new danger, for de 
Tocqueville over a century ago noted the 
constraints imposed by Amrerican mass 
democracy. Since his day they have multi- 
plied and waxed considerably. 

However difficult it may be to prescribe 
with definiteness the measures which need 
to be taken, their general outlines are clear. 
We must insist upon the right not to be 
unified, upon the right not to be integrated, 
upon the right to an independent view- 
point which is not totally furnished by 
any single organization, state or lesser. 
In a word, we must insist on the right to 
privacy, on the right to be conscientious 
objectors within the state, the union, and 
the corporation. The gravest danger may 
not lie so much in the fact that loyalties 
are still divided, but rather in the growing 
possibility that some day they may not be. 
For the great hope of a democratic society 
lies with the multiplicity or allegiances to 
family, government, church, employer, trade- 
union, and to one’s self. Conflict. among 
these loyalties is the condition of rational 
self-development and individual morality. 
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If these are the guides to a steady demo- 
cratic course, if the ultimate justification 
of a democratic society lies in the develop- 
ment of the individual in the only sense 
in which the term can have ethical mean- 
ing—the independent individual, the unique 
person—then important changes will be 
needed. Our views of the appropriate and 
permissible actions of the state, the corpo- 
ration, and the trade-union must change. 

The state must shift its focus. Tradition- 
ally, the liberal view has held that the 
state ought not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of private associations. John Stuart 
Mill employed the distinction between self- 
regarding and other-regarding acts. The 
prescription for the liberal state was that 
it had a right of interference only with 
reference to other-regarding acts, that is 
to say acts which affect other groups or 
individuals, and had no right of interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of the organiza- 
tion. Thus the right of the trade-union 
to strike might be limited by the state, since 
the strike infringed upon the freedom of 
others. But the manner in which the trade- 
union disciplined its members was its own 
affair. Yet this seems to me to reverse 
the proper formula. That there must be 
some limit on the right to strike I think 
we must all acknowledge. But the right to 
strike is also self-limiting. There exist 
powerful corporations and employer asso- 
ciations to check the arbitray use of power 
by trade-unions, and vice versa, State pro- 
tection is less necessary where private power 
is balanced by other private power, 

It seems to me precisely in the exempted 
area, the self-regarding actions of associa- 
tions, the internal affairs of organizations, 
that these checks and balances are most 
likely to be absent, the independence of the 
citizen most impaired. We maintain the 
fiction that since these are voluntary or- 
ganizations, the right to withdraw is pro- 
tection enough, yet this is a shabby pretense 
in the day of the closed shop, strict senior- 
ity rules, private pension systems, the giant 
corporation, and the powerful professional 
association, for each of these has a poten- 
tially decisive influence over economic op- 
portunity and even livelihood. 

For my part, I should not mind a little 
less interference by state action in the ex- 
ternal affairs of private associations, and a 
little more in their self-regarding aspects. 
I should like, for instance, to see a new bill 
of rights drawn up—with care and re- 
straint, to be sure—to take its place along- 
side our traditional Bill of Rights. John 
Stuart Mill, to quote him again, wrote: 
“There is a limit to the legitimate inter- 
ference of collective opinion with individual 
independence: and to find that limit and 
maintain it against encroachment is as in- 
dispensable to a good condition of human 
affairs as protection against political 
despotism.” 

This new document would not detail the 
rights of the citizen against the state, but the 
the rights of members against organizations 
which frequently wield power as coercive as 
state power in past centuries. This bill of 
rights should guarantee, at the very least, 
to nonmembers equal right of access; to 
members the protection of the right to dis- 
sent, of the right to equality of treatment, 
and of the right not to participate beyond 
the minimum necessary to permit the organ- 
ization to perform its essential and legiti- 
mate functions; and to ex-members, the 
right to leave without suffering specially de- 
vised penalties for desertion, 

For the corporation, I would bid it eschew 
the path of welfare capitalism. I would ask 
it to return to that much-abused but little 
understood phase when it had either lost its 
soul or not yet acquired one. I would ask 
it to revert to the view that labor is a factor 
of production, to leave pensions (unless full 
vesting rights are afforded) to governmental 
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and individul action where they belong, to 
let the worker find his own recreational fa- 
cilities and minister to his own morale—in 
a word, to buy the labor power of the worker 
and to leave his psyche alone. 

Of the unions I would ask that they re- 
consider the new unionism, where they have 
adopted it, and return to the narrow issues 
of wages, hours, and working conditions. If 
its members choose to express themselves 
politically through their trade-union organ- 
ization, I see no objection—but the politics 
of the union member should not be deter- 
mined with his admission card to the union. 
I believe that campaign contributions ought 
never to be levied, but always voluntarily 
made. The individual member, having con- 
tracted into the union, ought to have pre- 
served the right to contract out on all those 
issues which are not directly relevant to 
the union contract. Little more can be said 
for the total union than for the total cor- 
poration. Welfare is no less a proper gov- 
ernmental or individual function when the 
union proposes to assume responsibility than 
when the proposal comes from the employer. 
I would ask the unions to think less in terms 
of massed strength, less in terms of the 
symbols of solidarity, and more in terms of 
the badly needed protections to individual 
dissent within their own boundaries. For 
the cry of unity is no less a war cry when 
it issues from a thousand trade-union throats 
than from the slick-paper house organs 
of giant corporations. 

And to each of you as individuals, I urge 
that you avoid total involvement in any or- 
ganization; that you seek to whatever extent 
Hes within your power to limit each group to 
the minimum control necessary to perform 
its essential functions; that you struggle 
against the effort to absorb; that you give 
yourself to many organizations rather than 
to one; that you teach your children in the 
home and the school, in the words of Walt 
Whitman, “To be laws to themselves and 
to depend on themselves” for that is the 
well source of the independent spirit. The 
opposite road leads toward the all-embracing 
party of the Communists and the fascists, 
the all-absorbing corporation of Elton Mayo, 
the all-absorbing union of Frank Tannen- 
baum, the all-absorbing church of T. S. El- 
iot. Instead, we must encourage the limited- 
function party, the limited-function state, 
the limited-function corporation, the lim- 
ited-function union and the limited-function 
church; leaving to the individual alone the 
aspiration of limitlessness. For it is this 
which makes him human. 

Thoreau wrote a century ago, when trans- 
cendentalism was the most influential 
.American school of thought: “If I knew for 
a certainty that a man was coming to my 
house with the conscious design of doing me 
good, I should run for my life.” May I sug- 
gest a paraphrase which better fits the mid- 
twentieth century: If you see an organiza- 
tion, whether public or private, which seeks 
to be the only one which can do you any 
good, make it run for its life. 
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OF 
HON. HERMAN WELKER 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday July 5, 1952 
Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial entitled “The Lesson for the GOP,” 


published in the Idaho Statesman of 
July 1, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue JEÆSSON oF THE GOP 


Presidential candidates are forever getting 
loads of advice from this and that expert, 
some of which turns out to be useful, some 
of which flops. So far as the Republican 
hopefuls are concerned, however, we'd guess 
that the recently published book by James 
L. Wick, How Not To Run for President, 
would be the gospel truth. 

Briefly, Mr. Wick's book is a study of the 
factors which sent the Willkie and Dewey 
campaigns into sweet oblivion, and the les- 
sons to be derived thereby. We think the 
lessons are pretty good medicine for the GOP 
to consider, and for the candidate finally 
nominated in Chicago to take to heart. 

Willkie lost in 1940, says Wick, because 
he first waged a slam-bang nomination 
battle, and then flubbed the election cam- 
paign by turning into a feeble “me too” 
fumbler. Dewey did much the same thing, 
adding a hideous dose of overconfidence in 
1948, which saw the Truman mob reinstated 
in power, when the thing the country ex- 
pected and wanted from the GOP in both 
cases was simply this: 

A knock-down-and-drag-out battle on 
principles, avoiding any show of compromise 
with the political regimes of the past 20 
years, flatly refusing to kow-tow to existing 
pressure and interest groups because the 
Fair Deal has them sewed up anyway, appeal- 
ing to the mature and patriotic voter, the 
military-age youth, and the everyday good 
citizen who is just fed up with the rottenness 
which has spewed forth from the National 
Capital in recent years. 

That is the recommendation in Mr. Wick's 
book. A fighting-mad candidate who will 
take his case to an an American people both 
dismayed and disgusted at the extent to 


which popular government in this country 


has become the privileged purlieu of an 
entrenched wing of the Democratic Party. 

Such a candidate would never make so 
idiotic a statement as Dewey made in 1948 
when he declared: “I will not contend that 
all our difficulties have been brought about 
by the present national administration.” 
As Columnist Bruce Barton observed of this, 
Dewey was actually saying in effect “there 
isn’t really any real issue, but wouldn't you 
rather have a nice, new, little President like 
me than the nice, little, old fellow you have 
now?” 

The result of the 1948 Republican cam- 
paign was one of the worst political debacles 
in the history of the party—a defeat that 
was richly deserved, every inch of the way. 
Never had such a thorough degree of mis- 
calculation and outright stupidity decided 
the outcome for the other party. 

So we repeat: Republicans today, and the 
Nation, need a fighting man who will take 
his battle to the people, who will strip away 
the veil of pretense from the rottenness of 
the administration currently dominating 
American affairs, and who will speak out 
bluntly and in plain language to the people 
in all walks of life. 

It is our conviction that if the Republicans 
put this type of man in the field between 
the end of the convention and time to 
go to the polls the American Nation will 
back him to the limit, and will endorse 
him with the heaviest vote of confidence in 
half a century. 

Failure to fight the issues to a standstill, 
with no quarter and no backing away from 
fundamental objectives, and this Nation 
may find itself once again in the bunder- 
ing grasp of the spoilators currently turn- 
ing representative government into a sick- 
ening farce. 
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Labor Law: Eminent Domain: Compen- 
sation To Be Paid by the Government 
for Temporary Seizure of an Operating 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled Labor 
Law: Eminent Domain: Compensation 
To Be Paid by the United States Gov- 
ernment for Temporary Seizure of an 
Operating Enterprise: United States 
Against Pewee Coal Co.” The article 
appeared in the Cornell Law Quarterly. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LABOR LAW — EMINENT DOMAIN — COMPENSA- 
TION To Be PAID BY THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT FOR TEMPORARY SEIZURE OF 

+ AN OPERATING ENTERPRISE—UNITED STATES v. 
Pewee Coal Co. (341 U. S. 114 (1951) ) 


The Pewee Coal Co. filed a claim in the 
United States Court of Claims for $42,- 
539.23. The claim was grounded upon op- 
erating losses incurred during the period 
from May 1, 1943, to October 12, 1943, when 
the Government, it was alleged, pursuant to 
Presidential order, had the use, possession, 
and control of the company's mine. There- 
fore, claimant contended, the Government, 
having been in possession, was responsible 
for and must, as required by the fifth amend- 
ment, compensate claimant for the losses.“ 
The Court of Claims found that there was a 
taking by the Government within the mean- 
ing of the fifth amendment, but that the 
major part of the operating losses resulted 
from poor mining practices instituted prior 
to Government seizure and from the encoun- 
tering of a “fault,” or low-coal area, in the 
coal seam; and found that the decision to 
continue operations was made solely by the 
company and not by direction of the Gov- 
ernment, as contended by Pewee.‘ The court 


Petition in the Court of Claims of the 
United States, No. 46541, p. 3 (1945), Pewee 
Coal Co. v. United States (88 F. Supp. 426 
(U. S. Ct. Cl. 1950)). 

Exec. Order No. 9340, 8 Fed. Reg. 5695 
(1943). 

*The attempts to achieve settlement prior 
to seizure by party negotiation; the inter- 
vention of the Director of the United States 
Conciliation Service; and mediation under 
the jurisdiction of the War Labor Board, 
created by Exec. Order No, 9017, 7 Fed. Reg. 
237 (1942), are contained in the Commis- 
sioner’s Report in the Court of Claims, 
Record pp. 6-18, Pewee Coal Co. v. United 
States (88 F. Supp. 426 (U. S. Ct. Cl. 1950)), 
hereinafter referred to as “Record.” 

t Pewee Coal Co. v. United States (88 F. 
Supp. 426, 427 (U. S. Ct. Cl. 1950)). Standard 
mining practice involves driving the mine 
entry the full length of the coal seam and 
then working back on the retreat“ toward 
the mine entry. Prior to seizure, Pewee had 
adopted the unconventional method of min- 
ing called “working on the advance.” The 
initial result of “working on the advance” 
is a larger yield at less cost. Unless, however, 
sufficient supports and pillars are left stand- 
ing, the roof of the mine will shift or 
“squeeze” and eventually collapse. This is 
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denied compensation for these losses, but 
found that increased payments made at Gov- 
ernment direction to Pewee employees, in 
compliance with a War Labor Board recom- 
mendation,® was an expense attributable to 
Government management, and on that basis 
an award of $2,241.26 was made to the com- 
pany. The company did not appeal. The 
United States Supreme Court granted the 
Government's petition for certiorari,’ and in 
affirming the award, 5 to 4, Justice Black, 
joined by three of the Justices, held that 
the Government “* * is entitled to the 
profits from, and must bear the losses of, 
business operations which it conducts.”t 
Reed, Justice, in his concurring „ sald 
that the Government is only responsible 
“e * extra losses over what would 
have been otherwise sustained were occa- 
sioned by Government opera * The 
four dissenting Justices agreed in principle 
with Justice Reed, but said that there was 
insufficient proof that the increased pay- 
ments to Pewee employees, directed by the 
Government, caused the claimant any loss, 
since “the Court has not found that the 
plaintif [company] could mere operated 
its mine without making the concessions 
directed by the War Labor Board * . 
EMINENT DOMAIN POWER 

The right of eminent domain is an in- 
herent attribute of sovereignty which exists 
separately and independently from those 
powers which are specifically granted in the 
Constitution.” Nichols’ definition is, “Emi- 
nent domain is the power of the sovereign to 
take property for the public use without the 
owner's consent.” u 

The requirement of just compensation in 
the fifth amendment * is a limitation upon 
the valid exercise of the eminent domain 


what occurred at the Pewee mine 3 months 
after seizure. In addition, numerous 
“faults” or low-coal areas were encountered 
in the coal seam. These two factors were the 
cause of the bulk of the operating losses for 
which claim was made. It was contended by 
Pewee that had the Government not been in 
control, the mine would have been abandoned 
earlier, to avert these losses, Record, p. 97. 

SA $30 increase in vacation allowances 
and a refund of rental charges which had 
been collected by the company for use of 
mine lamps was directed. 8 War Labor Rep. 
502 (1943). Although the War Labor Board 
decisions were not binding on the parties, the 
Secretary of the Interior directed compliance, 
Record, p. 27. 
‘ wants S. O. section 1255 (1951). Certiorari 

was granted (840 U. S. 808 (1950)), aff'd 
United States v. Pewee Coal Co. (341 U. S. 114 
(1951)). 
~-t United States v. Pewee Coal Co. (841 U.S. 
114, 117 (1951)). 
Id. at 121. 

Id. at 122. This quota tion from the dis- 
‘senting opinion in the Court of Claims was 
cited with approval by the dissenting 
Justices. 

Lewis, Eminent Domain sec. 1 (3d ed. 
1909); 1 Nichols, Eminent Domain sec. 1.4 (3d 
ed. 1950); Comment, Public Use Limitation 
on Eminent Domain: An Advance Requiem, 
58 Yale L. J. 599 (1949). Nichols, supra, sec, 
1.4, further states: 

“It must be admitted, despite the fact that 
the payment of compensation is not an es- 
sential element of the meaning of eminent 
domain, that it is an essential element of the 
valid exercise of such powers. Courts have 
defined eminent domain so as to include this 
universal limitation as an essential constit- 
uent of its meaning. It is much too late in 
the historical development of this principle 
to find fault with such judicial utterances.” 

u Nichols, op. cit. supra note 10, sec. 1.11. 

n“ e * nor shall private property be 
taken for public use without just compensa- 
tion.” U. S. Const. Amend. V. 


power by the United States.“ The public use 
provision, found in the definition of eminent 
domain, includes those public uses inherent 
in the concept of sovereignty, and those 


There are two types of Government seizure 
by eminent domain.“ There may be an ab- 


appropriation of property, usually realty, for 
railroad 


devoted to new uses by the 
eee E aod ee 
8 Government, for pub- 
e een, of the public 
ty in the sense 

the 3 of its direc- 
ployment for national purposes, 
actual operations in the hands 


hi 


* United States v. Jones (109 U. S. 513, 518 
(1883) ): 

“The power to take private property, for 
public uses, generally termed the right of 
eminent domain, belongs to every independ- 
ent government. It is an incident of sov- 
ereignty, and as said in Bloom v. Patterson 
(98 U. S. 106), requires no constitutional 
recognition. The provision found in the fifth 
amendment t> the Federal Constitution and 
in the constitutions of the several States, for 
just compensation for the property taken, is 
merely a limitation upon the use of the 
power. ” 

Accord, Albert Hanson Lumber Co., Ltd., v. 
United States (261 U. S. 581, 586 (1922)): 
“Seaboard Airline R. R. v. United States (261 
U. S. 299, 305 Nene We Cincinnati v. Louis- 
ville R. R. (223 U. S. 390, 404 (1911)).” 

* Nichols, op. cit. supra note 10, sec. 1.42 
(police power) and sec, 1.44 (war power). 

Justice Reed sets out the types of seizure 
and their incidents. United States v. Pewee 
Coal Co. (341 U. S. 114, 119 (1951)). 

“2 Nichols, Eminent Domain, sec. 7.521, 
sec. 7.522 (3d ed. 1950). 

n See Kimball Laundry Co. v. United States 
(388 U. S. 1 (1949)); United States v. Petty 
Motor Co. (327 U. S. 372 (1946)); United 
States v. General Motors Corp. (323 U. 8. 
373 (1944)). 

United States v. Pewee Coal Co., (341 
U. S. 114, 120 (1851)). The Government 
could remove management in the Pewee form 
of temporary taking. See Willcox and Landis, 
Government Seizure in Labor Disputes, 34 
Cornell L. Q. 155, 163 (1948). Temporary 
seizure is put into operation by issuance of 
an Executive order empowering a Federal offi- 
cial to seize and operate the business entity 
involved, for some public purpose. Willcox 
and Landis, supra at 159. In the instant case 
the order, Executive Order No. 9340, 8 Fed, 
Reg. 5695 (1943) read in part: 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
and directed to take immedate possession, 
so far as may be necessary or desirable of 
any and all mines producing coal in which 
a strike stoppage has occurred or is threat- 
ened. Fe shall permit manage- 
ment to continue its managerial functions 
to the maximum degree possible consistent 
with the aims of this order, * * is au- 
thorized to maintain customary working con- 
ditions in the mines shall recog- 
nize the right of the workers to continue 
their membership in any labor organiza- 
tion * * * and to engage in concerted 
activities for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining or other mutual aid or protection, 
provided that such concerted activities do 
not interfere with the operations of the 
mine. 

Under the authority of the Executive de- 
cree, the order for taking possession was is- 
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The “public use” limitation on the power 
of eminent domain seems hardly to be at 
issue today.” The primary problem is that 
of determining just compensation. Market 
value is an adequate measure of compensa- 
tion for absolute takings “ and rental value 
has been accepted as the measure of compen- 
sation for temporary takings where the prop- 
erty is devoted to new uses." The meas- 
ure of compensation for the type of taking 
involved in the principal case, where ultimate 
control is assumed by the Government but 
the owners continue to manage the business, 
has yet to be conclusively determined. 

Justice Reed, who concurred in the Pewee 
case and with whom the four dissenters 
agreed in principle, based his determination 
of just compensation upon the rule enun- 
ciated in Marion & Rye Valley R. R. bigs 
States Justice Reed said: “* * 
Government's supervision of a losing 3 
for a temporary emergency ought not to 
place upon the Government the burden of 
the losses incurred during that supervision 
unless the losses were incurred by govern- 
mental acts, e. g., if the business would not 


sued by the Secretary of the Interior [Order 
of Sec. of Int. for Possession, 8 Fed. 
ryh 5767 (1943) ] which provided, inter alia: 

That the president of each company seized 
was to serve as operating manager for the 
United States and was to operate the mines 
subject to the supervision of the Secretary, 
and that the officers and employees were to 
serve the United States. A subsequent order 
provided: 

“The operating managers *® shall 
serve on behalf of the United States, shall 
act in recognition of the resulting responsi- 
bilities and obligations and shall be subject 
to supervision and direction of the Regional 
Bituminous Coal Managers but shall not be 
officers or employees of the United States.” 

Order of the Sec. of Int. No. 1808, 8 Fed. 
Reg. 5767 (1943). These regulations placed 
Management in the tion of 
“serving” but not being employed by the 
Government. The company employees, it 
seems, retain their right to quit individually 
but can no longer act in concert to stop pro- 
duction. Note, 36 Cornell L. Q. 752, 758 
(1951). The Government has possession but 
not title. Gerhart, Strikes and Eminent Do- 
main, 30 J. Am. Jud. Soc’y. 116, 117 (1946). 

Comment, Public Use Limitation on Emi- 
nent Domain: An Advance Requiem. 58 
Yale L. J. 599 (1949) points out that since the 
decision in United States ez. rel. T. v. A. v. 
Welch (327 U. S. 546 (1946)): “ ° * © 
legislative declaration of public use fore- 
closed judicial review. * * * The most 
significant aspect of the (Welch) decision is 
its acceptance of the theory developed in the 
lower Federal courts that, where a Federal 
power exists, eminent domain may be em- 
ployed in its exercise. Since a congressional 


determination of ‘public use’ is to be con- 


clusive, the Court will henceforth refuse to 
consider the separate questions of constitu- 
tional power and public use, but having 
found the one, will assume the existence of 
the other.” 

See United States v. Commodities Trad- 
ing Corp. (839 U. S. 121, 123 (1950) ); United 
States v. John J. Fehn & Co. (334 U. S. 624, 
630 (1947) ); United States v. Miller (317 U. S. 
369, 372 (1942)). Compare United States v. 
Toronto Hamilton and Bufalo Navigation 
Co. (338 U. S. 396, 402.(1949)). (If market 
value cannot be ascertained, capitalization of 
past average earnings may be used.) 

A See Kimball Laundry Co. v. United States 
(888 U. S. 1. 7 (1949)): United States v. Gen- 
eral Motors Corp, (323 U. S. 373, 381 (194¢)). 

= Until the Pewee decision, the question of 
compensation for this type of temporary 
taking was governed by the rule in Marton 
and Rye Valley R. R. v. United States (270 
U. S. 280 (1925)). 

* 270 U. S. 280 (1925). 
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have been conducted at all, but for the Gov- 
ernment, or if extra losses over what would 
have been otherwise sustained were occa- 
sioned by Government operations. 
Losses or profits on the temporary operation 
after the declaration or judgment of taking 
are factors to be taken into consideration in 
determining what is just compensation to the 
owner. The most reasonable solu- 
tion is to award compensation to the owner 
as determined by a court under all the cir- 
cumstances. of the particular case.“ 

What Justice Reed and the dissenters be- 
lieve, then, is that just compensation should 
be determined by all the facts of the case and 
that only losses attributable to Government 
management are to be allowed. 

Justic Black in affirming the award, was 
of the opinion that the disposition of operat- 
ing profits or losses is * * concep- 
tually distinct from the Government's obli- 
gation to pay fair compensation for property 
taken * * * Like any other person or 
corporation the United States normally is 
entitled to the profits from and must bear 
the losses of business operations which it 
conducts.” = 

Justice Black reasoned that the Govern- 
ment’s profit and loss experience while in 
possession of the industry “may well be one 
factor” to consider in computing just and 
reasonable compensation for the temporary 
taking, but restitution for operating losses 
incurred during Government possession is 
to be independently computed. 

EMINENT DOMAIN AND LABOR SETTLEMENT 

The exercise of the eminent-domain power 
for temporary seizures of vital industries in 
time of emergency is to insure continued in- 
dustry operation and production and to 
coerce both management and labor to settle 
their differences.“ Injunction, compulsory 


„United States v. Pewee Coal Co. (341 U. S. 
114, 121, 119, 120 (1951)). 

Id, at 118 and 117. Since the Govern- 
ment alone appealed the Supreme Court was 
limited to a consideration of the appropri- 
ateness of the Court of Claims award which 
compensated Pewee for operating losses only 
to the extent that they were a result of the 
War Labor Board decision. Thus the state- 
ments in Justice Black's opinion that the 
Government is responsible for all operating 
losses and is entitled to all operating profits, 
are dicta, But the opinion does indicate that 
had the appeal been taken by the company, 
four of the justices would have required full 
restitution for all operating losses. It had 
been hoped that the companion case to the 
Pewee case, Wheelock Brothers v. United 
States (88 F. Supp. 278, cert. granted, 340 U. S. 
808 (1950)), might have offered the court an 
opportunity to determine the issue conclu- 
sively. But there was a reversal and remand 
with directions to dismiss for want of juris- 
diction. United States v. Wheelock Brothers, 
Inc. (341 U. S. 319 (1951)). The Supreme 
Court ruled that since the claimant had 
elected to seek redress before the Statutory 
Commission established under the authority 
of the Motor Carriers Claims Act (62 Stat. 
1222 (1948), as amended, 62 Stat. 1289, 1290 
(1948), and 63 Stat. 90 (1949)) (49 U. S. C. A. 
sec. 305 note (1951)), it was thereby bound 
and could not seek redress in the courts. The 
opportunity for final determination should 
not be far off since the Pewee Co. filed two 
new claims on May 9, 1951, the first based on 
a 1945 seizure under Executive Order No. 
9526, 10 Federal Register 3939 (1945) for $10,- 
000 operating losses and $5,200 compensation, 
and the second based on a 1946 seizure under 
Executive Order No. 9728, 11 Federal Register 
5593 (1946) for $65,000 operating losses and 
$33,700 compensation. 

* Willcox and Landis, supra, note 18 at 157; 
Gerhart, Strikes and Eminent Domain, 30 
J. Am. Jud. Soc’y 116, 120 (1946); Teller, 
Government Seizure in Labor Disputes, 60 


arbitration, and mediation are among the 
other methods employed by the Government 
to secure, or encourage, a steady production 
of essential goods during periods of emer- 
gency." Temporary Government seizure has 
been frequently employed during the last 6 
years,™ and when the Government has exer- 
cised this power, the primary objective, the 
prevention of work stoppage, has usually 
been achieved.” However, the Government 
even after seizure has sometimes been un- 
successful in persuading labor and manage- 
ment to negotiate, let alone attain, final 
settlement of the dispute.” Labor, after 
Government seizure, is particularly anxious 
to settle the dispute, for retroactivity of in- 
creased wages or improved working condi- 
tions is unlikely.“ On the other hand, man- 
agement, after Government seizure, contin- 
ues to receive the profits and determine pol- 
icy, with only a remote threat of Govern- 
ment interference to oblige corporate officers 
to consider settlement proposals. It has 
been claimed that the recent prolonged Gov- 
ernment seizure of the Nation’s major rail- 
roads and the unwillingness of the operators 
to negotiate is a result of the Government 
Policy of allowing management to retain 
profits after seizure.* 

The need for comprehensive legislation is 
evident. The complexities of determining 
just compensation for temporary takings and 
protecting the public interest in continued 
production while inducing labor and man- 
agement to resolve their disputes requires 
the flexibility of the administrative process, 
Pending passage of legislation, Justice Black’s 
opinion is an adequate interim approach, for 


Harv. L. Rev. 1017; Heubner, Compulsory 
Arbitration of Labor Disputes, 30 J. Am. Jud. 
Soc'y 123 (1946) recognizes seizure as a 
method of labor settlement but advocates 
compulsory arbitration instead. 

* Willcox and Landis, supra note 18 at 157. 

* Teller, Government Seizure in Labor Dis- 
putes, 60 Harv. L. Rev. 1017, 1031 (1947). 

3 Id. at 1019. 

» The failure of the present system is evi- 
denced by the seizure and continuing opera- 
tion of the major railroads since August 25, 
1950. (Exec. Order No. 10155, 15 Fed. Reg. 
5785 (1950)). The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen threatened 
a “progressive strike” again in October 1951 
in spite of Government operation (28 Lab. 
Rel. Rep. 363 (1951)). 

“It is not entirely accurate to say the em- 
ployees will be forced to go on working 
without the benefit of any changes. The 
miners, under the 1943 seizure, did receive an 
increase in vacation pay and rental refunds. 
Note 5 supra. In the more ecent seizure of 
the railroads wage increases have been 
granted. (Hearings before Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on Labor Dis- 
pute Between Railroad Carriers and Four 
Operating Brotherhoods, 821 Cong., Ist sess., 
585 ff. (1951)). This was done as an interim 
measure and at a figure below that which the 
unions had asked, and less than the mini- 
mum figure offered by the carriers. 

The Labor and Public Welfare Committee’s 
Interim Report is limited to a consideration 
of the railroad industry. The report merely 
recommends that a union and a carrier rep- 
resentative be added to the National Media- 
tion Board and that the unions should sub- 
mit to arbitration in case of deadlock. No 
recommendations for general seizure legisla- 
tion were made. (S. Rept. No. 496, 82d Cong., 
Ist sess. (1951)). 

* Hearings, op. cit. supra note 31, at 598, 
where Senator Morse said: 

“I think we have demonstrated here again 
how unsound it is to have the Government 
step in with seizure when one party knows 
perfectly well that it is not going to be to its 
economic detriment to have the Government 
seize it.” 
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it treats responsibility for operating profits 
or losses and just compensation for tempo- 
rary takings as “conceptually distinct,” and 
thus impliedly recognizes coercion as a pri- 
mary consideration in exercising the emi- 
nent-domain power. Justice Black would 
permit the Government, while in possession, 
to appropriate all profits and thereby induce 
management to settle. However, to require 
the Government to bear operating losses in- 
curred while in possession, without insuring 
management’s willingness to bargain in good 
faith, is to ignore the necessity of coercing 
managements of depressed industries if labor 
settlements are to be achieved“ The posi- 
tion of Justice Reed and the dissenters that 
management should retain profits and bear 
losses except those directly attributable to 
the Government’s operation seems to over- 
look the, usefulness of eminent domain as 
a method of settling labor disputes. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Senator Morse, of Oregon, in 1949, recog- 
nizing the need for congressional action 
proposed legislation, “* + to diminish 
the causes of labor disputes burdening or 
obstructing interstate and foreign commerce. 
%% His proposal was that the ex- 
istence of a national emergency, presumably 
declared by the President, would activate 
proposed administrative machinery. If such 
legislation were enacted, an emergency 
board should have full power to determine 
appropriate measures to minimize the eco- 
nomic dislocations of labor disputes. Seizure 
of the industry, like arbitration or mediation, 
would be but one method which the emer- 
gency board could utilize to achieve settle- 
ment.“ Proposed legislation should increase 
the effectiveness of the seizure power as a 
coercive force. Fundamental to this objec- 
tive is the recognition that policy decisions 


During the present inflationary period 
industry profits are the norm. In those few 
cases where a business sustains operating 
losses, such losses would be paid out of the 
profits appropriated from those other busi- 
nesses within the seized industry. Justice 
Reed cites the railroad and coal industries 
as illustrations of industries which have a 
long record of operating losses. But during 
the past 5 years these industries have had 
substantial operating profits: 


Class I railways—Principal income 
statement 


{In millions of dollars} 


1950 | 1049 | 1848 | 1047 | 1946 


Operating revenues... 9, 473| 8. 580) 9,671) 8, 685) 7. 627 
Operating expenses. 7, 059| 6, 892 7, 472| 6,797| 6,358 


Moody's Railroad Securities, p. a-€6 (1°51). 


Corporation earnings (coal mines)—Balance 
available for preferred and common divi- 
dends + 


Un thousands of dollars 


Moody's Industrial Securities, p. 2-12 (1951). 


Legislative amendment to sec. 249, gist 
Cong., Ist sess. (1949). 

3 As Senator Morse suggested, legislation 
should provide for an emergency board for 
each emergency. Legislative amendment to 
S. 249, 81st Cong., Ist sess., sec. 302 (g) (1949). 
But the board should determine whether 
seizure or another of the methods of settle- 
ment are to be used. Government possession 
should terminate when an operating contract 
between the union and the owners is signed, 
rather than as in the 1943 mine seizure when 
Possession was terminated at the discretion 
of the Federal official in charge. Executive 
Order No. 9340, 8 Federal Register 5695 (1943). 
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of Government, which result in either indus- 
try profits or losses, are immaterial in de- 
termining just compensation. If manage- 
ment knows that profits will be appropriated 
by the Government it is likely to negotiate 
more readily. The Government would bear 
all operating losses. However, management 
would indemnify the Government for all di- 
minished profits or increased losses resulting 
from management’s failure to bargain in 
good faith. Of course, in an extreme case, 
the board could deprive management of sal- 
ary income by removing them from office.“ 
After seizure emergency-board authority 
would necessarily include the power to em- 
ploy further coercive measures upon labor. 
Thus the emergency board could raise or 
reduce labor's wages after considering the 
prevailing economic situation and the con- 
ditions in the seized industry. Labor respon- 
sibility for bargaining in good faith could 
be assured by empowering the emergency 
board to either issue an injunction or pro- 
cure a court injunction enjoining the labor 
union from engaging “* in any strike, 
slowdown, or other concerted refusal to work, 
or stoppage of work * * *."" Violation 
of the injunction would ultimately result in 
fines upon the labor union and its officers.” 
Government should be reimbursed for dimm- 
ished industry profits or increased losses di- 
rectly attributable to labor's refusal to bar- 
gain in good faith. 

The emergency board should be author- 
ized to determine just compensation for the 
temporary taking.” Rental value of the in- 
dustry at the date of the seizure is probably 
the most workable standard for measuring 


compensation. Thus Justice Black's sug- 


gestion that “* + the Government's 
profit and loss may well be one 
factor involved in computing reasonable 
compensation for a temporary 

* * +% would be disregarded. Material 
factors in determining just compensation 
would be past industry earnings, general 
economic conditions, and the nature and fi- 
nancial stability of the industry at the time 
of seizure.. Of vital consideration in deter- 
mining compensation would be the question 
whether the industry could have continued 
operations, were it not for Government 
seizure. Thus it is possible that the seized 
industry would not be entitled to any com- 
pensation for the temporary taking, if at 
the time of seizure labor-management rela- 
tions were such that the property had no 
rental value. 

A statute that includes provisions for 
seizure, should recognize the immateriality 
of the responsibility for policy decisions re- 
sulting in profit or loss in determining just 
compensation; and the necessity of requir- 
ing management and labor to bear losses re- 
sulting from their failure to bargain in good 
faith. Such a statute would seem, in time 
of extreme emergency, to offer the most effec- 
tive method of achieving the goals of con- 
tinued production and labor settlements. 
However, “the greatest flexibility would be 
needed. Seizure should never become a 
formula. It would be disastrous if it did. 
It should be a technique, adaptable to the 
facts of each case. Further, it should never 
become mandatory, but merely one course 
which might, or might not, be adopted ac- 
cording to the particular requirements of the 
particular case. If an enabling statute were 
passed it ought obviously to be no more than 
an empowering guide.” 

Henry B. Boprow. 


en See note 18, supra. 

m Legislative amendment to sec. 249, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess., sec. 304 (d) (1949). 

= Note, 36 Cornell L. Q. 752 (1951). 

* Tne legislation proposed by Senator 
Morse would provide for a separate board to 
determine just compensation. Legislative 
amendment to S. 249, 8ist Cong., Ist sess., sec. 
304 (f) (1) (1949). 


Tax Claim of Walter W. Johnson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of today’s Recorp a letter 
dated July 4, received from Mr. Walter 
Johnson, of San Francisco, explaining 
his views on his tax case, referred to in 
my remarks of July 2, 1952, which ap- 
pear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
pages 8892 to 8893. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WALTER W. JOHNSON Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., July 4, 1952. 
The Honorable JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Referring to your speech in the 
Senate July 2 on the settlement of tax 
claims, you gave my name (Walter W. John- 


son) as having settled a tax claim of 81.37/77. 


635 for $12,000. 

Your speech as quoted in the Times-Her- 
ald states that you are not questioning the 
merits of any particular settlement, but on 
the other hand the article seems to link all 
the cases mentioned with your exposure of 
irregularities in the Internal Revenue De- 
partment. 

I am, therefore, at the suggestion of Sen- 
ator WILLIAM KNOWLAND, stating a brief but 
accurate history of my tax case. 

In 1918 a small group built a shipyard in 
Oakland, Calif., to construct ships for the 
United States Shipping Board. The cost of 
building the shipyard was privately financed. 
My partner and I at that time jointly held 
the largest interest. We were likewise the 
president and general manager of the com- 
pany. The eventual cost of the shipyard was 
$2,750,000, one million more than the first 
estimated cost. 

We had one $17,000,000 contract with the 
Shipping Board, whereas two contracts were 
necessary to repay the cost of our shipyard. 
When the war ended, we engaged in private 
shipbuilding for 8 years. About that time 
our financial difficulties started. We lost 
$480,000 building: five ships for the United 
States Coast Guard. Later our machine shop 
was totally destroyed by fire. The oss was 
approximately $600,000. 

The tax claim referred to in your speech 
arose over a difference of $800,000 in the post 
war valuation of the shipyard, and a purely 
technical claim that a previous purchase of 
$250,000 of company stock by notes which 
were always in our possession was taxable. 
We lost our entire capital in the shipyard and 
received one dividend of $1,600 in return. 

The Times-Herald article infers that we 
had received more than $1,377,635 from the 
shipyard operations, 

Our tax accountants always maintained 
that the tax levied was illegal. The rep- 
resentatives of Internal Revenue stated more 
than once that the tax claim was due to 
a technical provision in the tax law. In- 
ternal Revenue accepted $1,000 from my 
associate in full settlement of their claim, 
They refused to accept that amount from 
me, although our interests were equal, and 
our losses were equal. Several years later, 
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the Revenue Department offered to accept 
$15,000 from me in full settlement. Later 
we compromised on $12,000 with interest 
of aproximately $2,500. At no time was it 
ever suggested that I pay a fee to effect 
a settlement of my case. Nor have I ever 
employed anyone nor asked any person to 
intercede with the Department in my be~ 
half. ? 

Senator KNOWLAND states you are a fair- 
minded man, and, unless you have different 
information (which I am very sure you 
have not), I hope you will immediately 
take steps in the Senate and the press to 
lessen the harm anc distress caused to me 
and my family. 

Very truly yours, 
WALTER W. JOHNSON. 


Address Delivered by The Reverend Neil 
B. Danberg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 8 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the .Recorp excerpts 
from an address delivered by the Rever- 
end Neil B. Danberg before the National 
Reunion of the Navy Clubs of America 
on June 27, 1952, at St. Louis, Mo. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


The American national scene is marred 
today by a disunity that is far deeper than 
the political sparks of an election year. Our 
basic disunity springs from prejudice, and 
half-truths which cloud the issue. Our 
danger today is that we can become divided 
not alone over the issues, but divided in 
our very basic form of reasoning, Short- 
circuited thinking which substitutes high- 
voltage tempers for logic and no longer has 
a high regard for facts and a will to under- 
stand, necessarily undercuts the common 
ground for possible agreement. 

Navy clubs are not interested in foster- 
ing any disunity in our Armed Forces. We 
believe there is a higher degree of unity 
present today than many critics who try to 
keep alive interservice difficulties. The pro- 
posals to eliminate the Army-Navy football 
game are as ridiculous as Michigan and 
Michigan State canceling their grid rivalry for 
the sake of unity in that great State. We are 
desirous to see that the Navy can fulfill 
its basic purpose of control of the seas and 
to do this the air over the sea must be con- 
trolled. Long before the unification act 
there was a unity present in our Armed 
Forces. The act after getting off to a ragged 
beginning has now begun to produce the 
results its planners had hoped for. The 
difficult problem of sustaining sufficient 
strength m the face of possible aggression 
and, yet, to keep expenditures within some 
feasible limit requires the integration of 
our total force and the broad economy which 
comes irom central p of supplies, 

Unity comes when truth liberates igno- 
rance. When there is an objective, approach 
to a problem and the facts related to it 
undergo the scientific method of discovery. 
Unity comes when the common ground f.r 
equity is safeguarded, Our American heri- 
tage has depended upon our people to use 
their freedom in such a way that the dignity, 
Justice. and freedom of each man will be 
safeguarded, Finally, in this free associa- 
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tion we bind ourselves into community re- 
lations through faith, cooperation, under- 
standing, and loyalty to the American heri- 
tage. We must deplore all that sets persons 
into groups that foster antagonism or hatred 
toward another economic, social, political, 
or religious group. When we walk down the 
street behind our flag we need to see it 
represents an indivisible freedom. 

History shows that when men possess a 
spiritual vision heightened by leadership 
that has incited trust there comes a spirit 
of devotion. God's power often has come 
unto His children when they have alined 
themselves in term with His purposes. May 
we seek this power today lest lesser gods 
destroy us. 


Food-Purchasing Power of Earnings in 12 
Countries, 1951-52—United States 
Compared to Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me by the Members of this House 
of Representatives, I am pleased to here- 
with present an article which appeared 
in the Monthly Labor Review, published 
by the Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, for June 1952, volume 
74, No. 6. 

In offering the important statistics 
and analysis thereof as appears in this 
article, I do so in order that all who read 
it may have down-to-date factual infor- 
mation about the comparative living 
costs in the 11 countries of the world 
listed, and about which food-purchasing 
power in said nations is so splendidly 
portrayed in this timely magazine ar- 
ticle. f 

Not least of all, I call your attention to 
the information about the prices of, and 
the food-purchasing power in the Rus- 
sian state. For instance, the very first 
sentence in this article says, “An indus- 
trial worker in the United States can 
buy more than five times as much food 
with an hour’s pay as a Russian worker 
who shops in a Moscow state store.” 

Because it so clearly appears that So- 
viet communism has undertaken to cap- 
ture the cconomy and ideology of the 
world by military and by subversive pro- 
grams, I again urge that you and I, as 
we return to our respective congres- 
sional districts upon the adjournment 
of this Congress, give to our congres- 
sional constituents the pertinent and 
substantive information contained in 
this article; chiefly with reference to the 
prices of food and the purchasing power 
in the United States of America, as com- 
pared with the prices and purchasing 
power in the Russian state. Such in- 
formed activity on our part is of prime 
importance and will help counteract the 
false propaganda which is disseminated 
about the status of industrial workers 
in the United States as compared with 
the status of purchasing power, espe- 
cially in the Russian state. 


Foop-PURCHASING POWER OF EARNINGS IN 12 
Countries, 1951-52 


An industrial worker in the United States 
can buy more than five times as much food 
with an hour’s pay as a Russian worker who 
shops in a Moscow state store. Prices in 
Russian state stores, where city workers ap- 
pear to buy most of their food, are fixed by 
the Government. Even though these stores 
reduced prices of many important foods from 
10 to 20 percent as of April 1, 1952, the aver- 
age worker’s food cost probably dropped by 
only about 12 percent because not all foods 
were equally affected. The relative advan- 
tage of the American worker over his coun- 
terpart in Western Europe is also very strik- 
ing. In the latter part of 1951, an hour’s 
pay in the United States bought one and 
two-fifths times as much food as in Norway 
and one and one-half times as much as in 
Great Britain. In comparisons with eight 
other Western European countries, the ad- 
vantage of the American worker is greater 
but the variations are considerable. 

These figures were obtained in a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics analysis of earnings of indus- 
trial workers and retail food prices in the 
United States and 11 other countries in the 
last 6 months of 1951 and early 1952. 


INDEX OF FOOD-PURCHASING POWER 


The food-purchasing power of average 
hourly earnings of industrial workers in each 
of 11 foreign countries in relation to that 
of the average factory worker in the United 
States is shown in table 1. 

A general grouping of the countries cov- 
ered, according to the work time required 
to buy food, indicates that the American 
worker spent 18 percent as much time to pay 
for a given quantity of food as the Soviet 
worker; he spent from 26 to 36 percent as 
much time as the Italian, Austrian, or French 
worker; from 39 to 48 percent as much time 
as the Dutch, West Germans, Irish, or Swiss; 
and from 62 to 71 percent as much time as 
the Danish, British, or Norwegian worker. 


TABLE 1.—Indezes of the purchasing power of 
hourly earnings in terms of food in 11 
countries, second half 1951 


United States= 100°] 


Indexes of the 
purchasing 
power ofaver- 
age hourly 


Month of earnings 


Country reference 


October.... 
September. 


Germany Bone) 
Netherlands 
France (Paris). 


Seo Method of Computation, p. 661, 

1 For wife and 2 children, reduced to an hourly basis, 
2 See footnote 1, table 3. 

*In Ireland family allowances begin with the third 


child. 
No family allowances paid. 
April 1952 figures were available and therefore used. 
¢ Children’s allowances in the U. S. S. R. now 

with the fourth child, and end with the fifth birthday, 


In all of the 11 foreign countries, except 
Germany, earnings are regularly supplement- 
ed by allowances for families with varying 
numbers of children; for eight of them it 
was possible to compute the relative food- 
purchasing power of the earnings plus fam- 
ily allowance of a worker with 3 dependents 
(for example, a wife and two children). In 
Ireland allowances begin with the third 
child. Data are not available to show the 
effect of the allowances which are paid in 
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the Soviet Union and which, in any case, 
only start with the fourth child and stop 
when the child reaches its fifth birthday. 

When family allowances are averaged in 
with hourly earnings, France is the only 
country for which a striking difference in 
relative position occurs. In other words, 
family allowances have become such an im- 
portant part of the take-home pay of the 
French worker with a family, that they make 
a considerable difference in the quantity of 
groceries he can buy with an hour's pay. 

The indexes of the food-purchasing power 
of average hourly earnings (using earnings 
in the United States as 100) reflect differences 
in the domestic buying power of national 
currencies in these countries as compared 
with the United States dollar, and differences 
in the level of wages. Food prices are gen- 
erally higher in the United States than in 
the other countries surveyed, but earnings 
are also higher—in fact, very much higher. 
For all these countries, except the Soviet 
Union, the indexes of the food-purchasing 
power of wages (table 1) are higher than the 
indexes of hourly earnings shown in table 2, 
when overseas earnings are converted to 
dollars and cents by means of foregn ex- 
change rates. The difference is explained 
by the fact that, even when foreign exchange 
rates are allowed to fluctuate freely on an 
open market, they do not adequately repre- 
sent international differences in domestic 
purchasing power. Many purely domestic 
factors, which affect domestic price levels, 
are not subject to international competi- 
tion. When foreign exchange rates are fixed 
by governments, they are even further from 
representing international differences in do- 
mestic purchasing power. 

Any study of international differences in 
the purchasing power of wages must take 
account not only of the level of average 
hourly earnings but also of average prices. 
Hourly earnings in this country and those in 
the 11 other countries are translated into 
United States cents by means of foreign ex- 
change rates in table 2. 

The unilateral way in which the Soviet 
Government fixes the foreign exchange value 
of the ruble—without any regard to relative 
price levels in the U. S. S. R. and other coun- 
tries—accounts for the large discrepancy 


between the figures for the Soviet Union in 
tables 1 and 2. 


COMPARISONS BY COUNTRY 


The figures in this study bring up to date 
similar data for late 1949 and early 1950 pre- 
sented in a previous study. (See the Monthly 
Labor Review for February 1951, p. 143.) For 
six of the countries covered (Austria, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, and 
Switzerland) indexes of purchasing power of 
Wages in terms of food are not materially 
different for 1951 and 1949-50, because wages 
and food prices have followed trends similar 
to those in the United States. 

In the other five countries, however, some 
marked changes occurred between the date 
covered by the earlier study and the second 
half of 1951.1. In Denmark and Norway pur- 
chasing power of earnings in terms of food 
has definitely declined, owing to Government 
reductions in food subsidies in the spring of 
1950 (for the purpose of cutting Government 
expenditures) and to a lag in wage-rate in- 
creases compared with food prices. (How- 
ever, wage rates have increased as much as 
the official index for all items included in 
living costs.) 


Food prices in Great Britain increased 18 
percent between November 1951, the date 
shown in table 1, and January 1952, and will 
rise another 3.4 percent if and when the 40- 
percent cut in food subsidies proposed in the 
Government’s budget takes effect. This 
would be to some extent offset by an increase 
in family allowances from 5s. to 8s. & week 
for each child after the first. 
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TABLE 2.—Relative purchasing power of average hourly earnings calculated on basis of current foreign exchange rates 


Average hourly earnings 1 
Month of Index 
Country Teference, In United | (United Nature of basic earnings data from which hourly earnings were derived 
1951 In national States States 
currency coals — 
A 
160-164 cents“ =. 100 | Average hourly earnings in manufacturing. 
VE 47.9 30 | Average hourly earnings for adult male workers in manufacturing and mining. 
I October__...] 36.70 pence. ooann 42.8 27 | Average hourly earnings in manufacturing, construction, transportation, etc. 
369.20 gre. 88. 2 33 | Estimated hourly earnings in industry, handicrafts, and trade. 
26.00 pen 30.3 19 | Average — ager in manufacturing mining. 
233.00 centimes 53.4 33 git need earnings in manufacturing, trade, and privately operated 
ri . 
150.30 pfermigs .. 35.8 22 | Gross hourly earnings in manufacturing and construction. 
00 cents 2 28. 5 16 | Average hourly earnings for all workers in manufact and construction. 
144.80 francs 2 41.4 26 | Estimated gress earni: skilled and unskilled Paris workers, in all 
occu plus overtime ums. 
6.15 schillings 28.6 18 | Average weekly earnings of married workers with 2 children 1 
194.50 lire 31.1 19 5 d electri se a 
50 UHre . meaa a manufacturing and electri ted verti 
2.94 rub 73.6 4 — workers. e area Toro = 


Average hourly 


1 Not family allowances. 
+ Preliminary Reure, H bject to revision 


m su to > 
3 The U. 8. hourly earnings figure is a Bureau of Labor Statistics’ estimate for 1952, A study of Soviet railroads by a Soviet pubiished in 1950 states that 
age earnings ofan ee on the raitroads was 710 rubles per month in 1949, However, since operating em i yg erin oadls receive higher Ehen sverags 
this Bureau of Labor Statistics’ that the average worker in the Soviet Union receives about 000 rubles per month. 


wages, conforms with 
*July 1951 to April 1952 range; see Method of Computation, p. 661, 


‘TaBLe 8.—Minutes of working time required to buy various l un countries and the United States, selected months July 
41951 1952 +: 


ngs tn the 


sly reported 1949 index of the food-b 
„ 


published by the British Governmen 
. given, because of space consi 


French workers’ wages rose during the lest 
quarter of 1951, following a September 1951 
increase in guaranteed minimum wages. 
These increases were granted partly to com- 
pensate for increases in living costs that had 
already occurred and partly in anticipation 
of further increases because of authorized 
advances in electric power and certain food 
prices, Between October 1951 (the month 
to which the index for France given in table 
1 applies) and February 1952, the official re- 
tail food price index for Paris increased 10 
percent, and available reports indicate that 
wages on the average rose by less than 10 
percent Consequently, in February 1952, 
the estimated purchasing power of average 
hourly earnings in terms of food in Paris 


was below the October 1951 level shown in im the Moscow area, and tnat of the average 


Norwegian, 300 percent higher. 


The latest available figure on average 


hourly earnings in France applies to Paris 
only in October 1951 and is preliminary and 
subject to revision, 


In making these computations it has not 
been possible to take account of the value of 
goods and services received by wage earners 
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without direct money expense. The data 
required to put a monetary value on such 
income to the wage-earner group are not 
available, on a comparable basis, for the 
countries covered in the study. Similarly, 
taxes paid by this group have not been de- 
ducted from earnings. 

It appears certain that substantial varia- 
tions between two countries reflect real dif- 
ferences in the food-buying power of earn- 
ings rather than accidental though unavoid- 
able shortcomings of the data. Every effort 
has been made to select from the available 
statistics comparable earnings and price data. 
Average earnings (except in the U. S. S. R.). 
family allowances, and retail food prices have 
been taken from official publications of the 
governments concerned. The Soviet Union 
does not publish average earnings of its 
workers, nor, as a rule, any but the most 
fragmentary figures on earnings in specific 
industries. 

In computing the indexes of the purchas- 
ing power of earnings in terms of food, it 
was necessary to calculate the number of 
minutes of work required, in the same month, 
to buy comparable quantities of foods of 
as nearly as possible comparable quality in 
the United States and each of the 11 coun- 
tries. Ratios of the minutes required in the 
United States and in each foreign country 
were then computed for each food and com- 
bined twice, first by means of weights repre- 
senting food consumption in this country 
and second by means of weights represent- 
ing food consumption in the foreign country. 
The two resulting indexes of purchasing 
power were then averaged. (See table 1.) 

For reference purposes, the minutes of 
working time required to buy the 26 individ- 
ual foods most frequently used in the com- 
parisons are given in table 3. All told, 44 
different foods were used in the 11 
comparisons. 


Let’s Elect Another Democratic President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. PAS TORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Let’s Elect Another Democratic 
President,” written by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McMaxon] and pub- 
lished in the September issue of See. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LET'S ELECT ANOTHER DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT 
(By Senator BRIEN MCMAHON) 

One muggy Washington afternoon the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee was debat- 
ing economic aid to our European allies. A 
Republican Senator argued for a sharp cut. 
He said, however, that he favored the prin- 

. ciple of assistance to our friends—he differed 
from the administration only in degree. 

Thereupon the late Senator Vandenberg 
leaned back in his chair and told us the story 
of a drowning sailor, struggling in the ocean 
60 feet from shore. Two men stood on the 
bank, one with a rope 30 feet long, the other 
with a rope 60 feet long. The difference in 
the length of the lifelines was only one of 


*The minutes of work required to buy the 
additional 18 foods in various countries may 
be obtained from the Bureau. 


degree. But the 60-foot rope saved the 
drowning man and the shorter one could not. 

So it is with our two great political parties. 
They differ from each other only in degree. 
We Democrats abhor depression no less than 
our Republican friends do. The Republican 
leaders abhor communism no less than the 
Democratic Party does. Both parties want 
peace and prosperity and progress for Amer- 
ica. They differ only in the way they propose 
to achieve the goals to which both aspire. 

Yet, notwithstanding this close identity of 
aims, the American voters, expressing them- 
selves at the polls, have asked the Demo- 
cratic Party to lead our country for the 
last 20 years. 

This is an amazing record. It was not 
achieved because the Democratic Party is 
perfect. We have made our share of human 
mistakes; given the advantage of hindsight, 
we would do certain things differently. 

But on the big issues—the issues of de- 
pression versus prosperity and of appease- 
ment versus resistance to aggression and col- 
lective security—on these issues, I believe, 
the Democratic Party has been superbly 
right. 

Twenty years after Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt entered the White House, one fact stands 
out: Our country has never been more pros- 
perous or powerful. Never before in history 
has the United States had greater influence 
in the world as a whole. 

Even as the cries of the calamity-howlers 
echo, we see that our people have more jobs 
than ever before, more money in their pay 
envelopes, more homes and farms free of 
mortgages, more free enterprise, more small 
businesses, more chance for an old age free 
of poverty and more opportunity for decent 
medical care. 

The businessman is better off than ever be- 
fore. 

Profits—even after the taxes needed for our 
defense program—are at their highest in his- 
tory. Twenty years ago, corporate profits, 
after taxes, were minus 80,500, 000,000. Last 
ac they were approximately $18,000,000,- 


Nearly 32,000 businesses went bankrupt in 
1932. Last year, business failures shrank to 
one-quarter of that figure, or 8,000. 

The farmer is better off than ever before. 

Up till 1932, American farmers had put 
only $3,000,000,000 in the bank. Today, their 
Savings stand at over seven times this 
amount. 

Every day of 1932, Sundays and holidays 
included, more than 600 farmers lost their 
land through foreclosures. Last year this 
we was down to about 21 foreclosures a 

ay. 

In the early thirties, only 1 farm in 10 
had electric-power line service. Now nearly 
9 out of 10 have power. 

For country folk, rural electrification has 
been something akin to a miracle. 

“You know,” a backwoods farm wife said, 
“I just turned the lights on that first night 
and sat and looked at Pa. I hadn’t seen 
him after dark for years.” 

Like the businessman and the farmer, the 
working man is better off than ever before. 

Over a 20-year period, unemployment has 
shrunk from 13,000,000 to less than 2,000,000. 

Wages have never been higher. They aver- 
age $67 a week in our factories, and in terms 
of 1951 price levels they have more than 
doubled during the last two decades. 

TYPICAL CASE OF THE CARPENTER 

Back in my home State of Connecticut, 
one of my very good friends is a carpenter. 
Twenty years ago, he and his family of five 
were desperate; he had been out of work 
for almost 2 years. Today he has a modern 
home, a car, a washing machine, an elec- 
tric refrigerator and a television set. He 
has a savings account and he owns stocks 
and Government bonds. He works every 
day and earns good wages. In a few years, 
he expects to retire and live in comfort 
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on his savings and his social-security bene- 
fits. 

This carpenter represents the real answer 
to those who keep asserting that the dollar 
was worth more in 1932. Indeed it was— 
but the natural question is: who had a 
dollar in 1932? 

It is easy to test the sincerity of those 
Republican leaders who denounce the great 
Democratic social and economic reforms as 
creeping socialism. What policies would the 
Republicans change—and what would they 
put in their place? 

Would they repeal insurance on bank sav- 
ings? 

Would they abandon Federal regulation of 
the stock market? 

Would they withdraw supports for agri- 
culture and let the bottom fall out of farm 
prices? 

Would they junk social security? 

A hundred years from now, I believe his- 
torians will say that Franklin D. Roosevelt 
saved America from economic collapse and 
from Nazi conquest, and that the programs 
of his successor, Harry 8. saved 
America from Communist enslavement. 

Today we are winning out in our fight 
against communism, both at home and 
abroad. 

Here in America, we have far fewer Com- 
munists than we had in 1932. It is easy to 
see why. Communism flourishes where peo- 
ple are hungry, where they have no hope 
in the future. Give a man a decent job, a 
chance to save, an opportunity to buy a farm 
or a home, and he does not become a Com- 
munist. 

We must, of course, be eternally vigilant 
against traitors who occasionally turn up in 
our ranks. The administration knows this, 
and it has instituted a loyalty program which 
is protecting our liberties while ferreting out 
those few who give their allegiance to foreign 
powers, 

We have also instituted programs which 
are successfully combating the Communist 
menace in other countries. 

The Truman doctrine kept the Commu- 
nists out of Greece and Turkey. 

The Marshall plan saved France and Italy 
from communism, 

The North Atlantic Pact and the military 
ald program have established a common 
front against a comomn enemy. 

The point 4 program is helping to com- 
bat “stomach communism” by raising living 
standards in many parts of the world. 

THE ATOM SIMPLIFIES EUROPE’S DEFENSE 

Our stand against aggression in Korea 
halted the Communists in the Far East. 

These great programs—plus the fearful 
power of our atomic weapons—so far have 
averted world war III. 

These atomic weapons, in my opinion, rep- 
resent the most effective—and cheapest— 
form of defense ever known. 

Military men now reco; that these 
weapons can be used tactically against enemy 
troops in the field, as well as strategically 
against a foe's industrial concentrations, 

The tactical atom enormously simplifies 
the problem of defending Western Europe. 
It is true that the Communist armies are 
far larger than those of the free world. Yet, 
given atomic weapons in sufficient quantity, 
we can hope to offset Stalin’s superior brawn 
with superior American firepower, 

Few people realize that, since World War 
II. only 3 cents in every military dollar has 
gone for atomic weapons, I do not think 
that is nearly enough. 

Dollar for dollar, atomic explosives are 
hundreds of times cheaper than ordinary 
TNT. 

One plane with an atomic pay load can do 
more to keep Stalin at bay than 20 planes 
carrying ordinary blockbusters. 

One tactical atomic weapon can take the 
place of a dozen tanks. 

And as our atomic production grows lar- 
ger, these weapons will grow cheaper. 
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I foresee the day when an.A-bomb will 
cost less than a tank. 

Here is the real way to win greater mili- 
tary security at less over-all cost to the tax- 
payer—by substituting cheap atomic weap- 
ons for expensive conventional weapons. 

If we build a genuine atomic Army, atomic 
FT that 
eventually, for every additional dollar we 
spend on atomic armaments, we can save 
$5 on conventional armaments. 

Of course we must work to cut out waste 
and extravagance in our armed services and 
throughout the Government. 

Of course all of us want lower taxes. 

But today by far the largest slice of every 
tax dollar goes toward national defense. Ex- 
cept by going all-out on atomic energy, I can 
see little hope of reducing taxes now with- 
out at the same time weakening our military 
defenses. 

SOME CONFIDENT PREDICTIONS 


Of this much I am certain: The American 
people will reject leaders who vote against 
necessary defense spending on Monday and 
clamor for mountains of munitions on Tues- 
day. The people will reject leaders who sim- 
ply wring their hands in the face of the 
terrible Russian danger, fust as they wrung 
their hands in the face of the depression in 
1932. 

The people will reject a party which, no 
matter who may happen to lead its ticket, is 
still controlled by the economic stone-age 
men as well as by isolationists. 

The American people do want leaders who 
boldly and honestly try to measure up to 
the challenge of these tremendous times, 

The Democratic Party stands ready to give 
our country such leadership. That is why 
it will be returned to office this coming 
November, 


Development of Work Opportunity for the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue 
of the unanimous consent heretofore 
granted me by the Members of this 
House of Representatives, I am pleased 
to herewith present an article which 
appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for June 1952, 
volume 74, No. 6. 

It certainly behooves us, who are 
charged at the legislative level of our 
Government, to recognize the economic 
and social value of these neighbors of 
ours who are handicapped. Certainly, 
worthy and dignified employment of 
these American citizens not only lightens 
the load on American taxpayers because 
they are thus self-supporting and inde- 
pendent of charity and relief; but, it 
therefore also strengthens our economy 
as a Nation, on the high level of the as- 
sumption of our social responsibility; 
but it does the heart and the soul and 
the mind of our Nation actual good, be- 
cause by hiring these “handicapped” 
friends of ours, we thus do as we would be 
done by if we ourselves were physically 
handicapped. 

Several weeks ago in my native State 
of California, and in my congressional 


district, I visited the rehabilitation shop 
of Los Amigos Hospital. There I visited 
with dozens of physically handicapped 
adults and younger citizens, who were 


to use with their hands or their feet as 
they were able, they were fully dependent 
upon the taxpayers of Los Angeles 
County and the State of California for 
their full and complete maintenance, 
But now, by their own individual effort, 
they produce marketable goods; they in- 
dividually create items and articles of 
dollar value; they have thus become 
self-supporting; they have been rehabili- 
tated in mind and spirit also. This re- 
sult is not less important to thousands 
of handicapped than is the economic 
rehabilitation. 

It was a real pieasure and joy for 
Mrs. Doyle and me to again visit that 
particular shop where so much self-re- 
spect, happiness, and independence is 
present and visible on the faces of and in 
the very presence of these dozens of our 
neighbor citizens, I compliment the hos- 
pital management and the superintend- 
ent of their special rehabilitation shops 
at Los Amigos. And, Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that these dozens of physically 
handicapped citizens my wife and I yis- 
ited in my congressional district several 
weeks ago are but typical of many thou- 
sands of other handicapped citizens 
who are literally anxious and able, if 
given the chance, to support themselves. 
So I again respectfully urge everyone 
who reads this article by Mr. William 
P. McCahill to cooperate at this level 
of public relations citizenship responsi- 
bility and good will. Let us be vigorous 
toward the hiring of the handicapped 
wherever possible. 

The article follows: 

DEVELOPMENT OF WORK OPPORTUNITY FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


“Hiring the handicapped makes for greater 
national security, lightens the load on the 
taxpayer, and strengthens our economy,” 
Robert T. Creasey, Assistant of La- 
bor, stated in his message at the April 18, 
1952, meeting of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. However, the job of dispelling 
prejudices against such employment and at- 
taining tie goal of equality of opportunity 
for the disabled still entalls difficulties and 
discouragements. Also stressed was the 
steadily rising toll of injuries during the 
months of mobilization for defense which 
resulted in the disablement of more and 
more workers. 

Representatives of 35 State Governors were 
present at the tenth meeting of the com- 
mittee as were many of the committee’s 200 
citizen leaders who have spearheaded this 
information and promotion campaign since 
1947. 

Inventory was taken of 5 years of steady 
progress under the chairmanship of Vice 
Adm. Ross T. McIntire, Medical Corps, 
United States Navy (retired). During this 
time, year-round Governors’ committees 
were established in nearly every State and 
Territory, and more and more communities 
are currently developing 12-month programs 
under private citizen leadership. 

Under a system of awards, which orig- 
inated In the States and communities, 
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student winners in the fourth senior high- 
school essay contest received $2,000 in prizes 
from the President. In the last 4 years, some 
315 employers have received special awards 
for their leadership in this field. A Presi- 
dent's to the “handicapped man of 
the yeark” was first awarded in 1951. This 
year, ane eee eee be 
given to an outstanding doctor 

As the President's committee is set up, the 
policies of some 16 operating committees are 
screened and approved by a 26-man execu- 
tive group under E. H, Gammons, vice presi- 
dent of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Nongovernment leadership is largely re- 
sponsible for success in the formulation of 
Plans and policies and for the stress placed 
on local and State initiative. This was il- 
lustrated on April 17, when the decision was 
made to form a committee of employers to 
work with standing committees on labor, 
medicine, disabled veterans, workmen's 
compensation, public service, and public in- 
formation. 

PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Two committees, those on labor and medi- 
eine, chaired ly by A. J. Hayes, 
president of the International Association of 
Machinists (AFL), and Dr. Carl M. Peterson, 
secretary of the American Medical Associa- 
tion Council on Industrial Medicine, con- 
ducted a panel discussion on medical as- 
pects of employment of the handicapped. 
Some of the points stressed by the partici- 
pants follow. 

Some industries still require nearly per- 
fect physical specimens, but not many. 
Many physicians lack understanding of and 
interest in the real abilities of the handi- 
capped who are otherwise qualified em- 
ployees. Employers are discouraged from 
hiring the handicapped when confronted by 
compensation boards making scientifically 
unsound rulings that preexisting disabilities 
have been aggravated. Some labor contracts 
contain inflexible rules requiring all new em- 
ployees to be placed in the most arduous 
and less pleasant jobs. Some States have 
unrealistic second-injury laws and others 
heve none. Some contracts prohibit periodic 
physical examinations and thereby cause re- 
jection of otherwise employable workers be- 
cause certain defects require periodic obser- 
vation, Increasingly, doctors are 
aware that only three factors are important: 
ability to do the work; safety off the job as 
related to the handicap; and health of pro- 
spective employee for protection of himself 
and his fellow workers. 

Progress in the field of rehabilitation has 
not been nearly comparable with the re- 
markable medical progress in research, pre- 
vention, „ and treatment. Rehabili- 
tation involves specialized education, train- 
ing, or retraining. Great meed exists for im- 
proving the relationship and understanding 
between the worker and the company doctor, 
In too many instances, workers consider the 
company doctor as being more concerned 
with the liability of management than with 
their well-being. 

It was also brought out that leaders in 
management, labor, workmen's compensa- 
tion, and medicine must do more to achieve 
maximum utilization of qualified impaired 
workers than they have in the past. Labor 
should widely publicize collective-bargaining 
clauses which encourage hiring of qualified 
workers with disabilities. Workmen's com- 
pensation commissions should consider not 
only the immediate effect of their rulings, 
but also the impact of their decisions on pos- 
sible future employability of other workers 
with like handicaps. More and more doctors 
must be educated to the concept that their 
role does not stop with the healing of the 
body, but must be carried on until the in- 
jured worker has returned to maximum gain- 
ful employment. Activity is Increasing in 
medical circles to stress the importance of 
rehabilitation. 
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Rehabilitation should begin within 2 min- 
utes after the accident or the injury is in- 
curred. This will facilitate the elimination 
of the time lag which results in people be- 
coming despondent and depressed, and which 
slows up recovery and return to the job. The 
industrial physician comes closer to realiz- 
ing the problems of labor than any other 
group in the medical profession. He should 
strive to give the plant worker the same 
sympathetic consideration given to any 
patient. 

The foregoing statements by members of 
the panel struck at the heart of many of 
the problems inyolved in achieving even 
greater use of qualified workers possessing 
certain physical imperfections resulting from 
accidents, disease, war wounds, or congenital 
causes. 

A second panel, on workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, retirement, and pension benefits 
and disability insurance, considered reha- 
bilitation problems under the chairmanship 
of Col. John N. Smith, director of the Insti- 
tute for the Crippled and Disabled in New 
York City. At this session, 4 recognized ex- 
perts made the following pertinent com- 
ments. 

The prompt and accurate diagnosis which 
Is essential in the early stages of an injury 
must be accompanied by proper anticipa- 
tion of the period of convalescence, includ- 
ing possible complications. Physicians must 
concern themselves with the “active and 
total” plans of the injured person as a per- 
sonality and emphasize residual capabilities 
rather than disabilities. Trained rehabilita- 
tion physicians must coordinate and furnish 
the general medical guidance for the pro- 
gram whereby a patient is returned to em- 
ployment. The team approach to rehabili- 
tation is absolutely essential. 

Fear frequently results in painful and 
difficult adjustment to disability and com- 
plicates the status of the worker in his com- 
munity and home. If compensation benefits 
are adequate and immediately available his 
fears for himself and family lessen and his 
sense of worthwhileness increases, Further- 
more, recovery of social function is unduly 
protracted and painful when help is either 
too little or too late. Injury sets off a train 
of consequences beyond the physical and 
into the social, psychological, and vocational 
areas of damage to the patient. Industrial 
rehabilitation is successful only if the work- 
er goes back to work, If, because of serious 
injury, a worker cannot return to his former 
skill, a comparative skill can be developed 
successfully without doubt. The injured 
employee is still a vital social and financial 
force in his community—he is a wage earner, 
head of a family, taxpaying producer, and 
consumer. 

Many State programs are admittedly inade- 
quate, particularly in the lack of sheltered 
workshops. Little or no effort is made in 
some States to reduce public-assistance rolls 
through rehabilitating the client back into 
employment, 

Screening clinics have been used with con- 
siderable success in putting various com- 
munity service agencies to work on the re- 
habilitation of injured workers. The United 
Mine Workers Welfare and Retirement fund 
is averaging 40 screening clinics a month 
in 10 areas, handling six to seven thousand 
people a year and yet hardly keeping pace 
with the 1948 backlog of 50,000 disabled 
miners. 

VOLUME OF PLACEMENT AND REHABILITATION 

In terms of prozress, figures released at 
the meeting pointed up the increased use of 
workers with disability during the current 
defense mobilization. From January 1, 1940, 
to June 30, 1952, the Bureau of Employment 
Security will have made an estimated 2,400,- 
000 placement of handicapped workers in 
nonagricultural employment. In fiscal 1952, 
some 230,000 were placed, the second highest 
total since World War II. In fiscal 1945, 


there were 360,000 placements and in fiscal 
1951, more than 250,000. Some 131,000 dis- 
abled veterans were placed during fiscal 1951 
through local offices of the State employ- 
ment services. Additional hundreds of 
thousands of qualified workers with disabil- 
ities were also placed in agricultural work 
by the Employment Service or found jobs in- 
dependently during this 12-year period. 
Placements of the handicapped since World 
War II have in many cases been much more 
satisfactory and more lasting than prior to 
or during the war because of the increased 
emphasis on selective placement. 

In addition, the recent report of the task 
force on the handicapped made to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization reempha- 
sized that 2,000,000 workers not in the labor 
force could be rehabilitated and placed in 
gainful employment. The Office of Defense 
Mobilization is currently calling upon busi- 
ness and industry to adopt practices which 
will not only increase use of qualified dis- 
abled workers, but make certain that handi- 
capped workers already on the job are uti- 
lized at their highest level of skills. 

Today, only 5 percent of the disabilities 
of persons eligible for rehabilitation were 
caused by occupational injuries or hazards, 
Another 5 percent resulted from home, high- 
way, or other accidents. Only 2 percent of 
the handicapped suffer from congenital dis- 
abilities, but 88 percent of the disabilities 
are caused by disease. A complication is 
the increase in life expectancy of American 
workers, which automatically brings with it 
the frequent physical disabilities of ad- 
vanced age. The following figures indicate 
the greatly increasing importance of rehabili- 
tation and of selective placement, both aimed 
at maximum utilization of available man- 
power. Fifty years ago, census population 
figures listed 13,500,000 people of 45 years 
of age or older, compared with 42,500,000 in 
1950. And the total is growing. During the 
same 50 years a male worker's life expectancy 
has risen 18 years, from 48 to 66, and women 
can now expect to live until 71, some 20 
years longer than the 1900 average. 

Local offices of State divisions of vocational 
rehabilitation were successful in rehabilitat- 
ing into employment nearly 67,000 persons 
during fiscal 1951, the highest yearly total 
in 31 years. The total number of rehabili- 
tated workers is 600,000, including 402,000 
in the past 8 years. The Federal Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has reported that 
another 150,000 disabled men and women 
are receiving medical, training, and counsel- 
ing services which will enable them to work. 
A high percentage of the 67,000 persons reha- 
bilitated into employment last year are work- 
ing on defense production, and thousands 
of others are in work indirectly strength- 
ening the Nation’s defense efforts. All this 
progress, however, only underscores the fact 
that not enough is being done in view of 
the annual average of 250,000 persons need- 
ing rehabilitation as a result of sickness, 
accidents, or war. 

In the 13 months ending January 31, 1952, 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
reported placements of more than 19,000 
severely handicapped workers. In the 12 
months prior to March 1, 1952 the Veterans’ 
Administration rehabilitated more than 
57,000 disabled veterans. The total of 
more than 170,000 combat wounded from 
Korea is evidence that numbers of disabled 
veterans will be entering the labor force in 
the next 2 years. 

The Michigan State Employment Service 
recently stressed the importance of all this 
work by stating simply that the Lansing 
office placed 982 handicapped workers dur- 
ing 1951. Estimating that 700 of these place- 
ments were permanent and that the average 
wage was $60 a week in Lansing, the aver- 
age wage of handicapped workers was con- 
servatively estimated as 850 weekly. For 
this group of 700, the weekly wage total was 
thus $35,000, and yearly pay totaled $1,820,- 
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000. These workers paid an estimated 30 
percent of their wages for local, State, and 
Federal taxes. Their taxes netted $546,000. 
They would have cost the county in which 
Lansing is located, an average of $40 a 
month or $216,000 a year had they been on 
relief. The total gain to the nonhandi- 
capped taxpayers of Lansing was thus $862,- 
000, entirely aside from the goods and sery- 
ices produced or the money spent in the 
community by these 700 workers. This es- 
timate for one county proves that it is good 
business to hire the handicapped. 


German-Soviet Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a review of 
an outstanding book written by Prof. Ed- 
ward Hallett Carr on German-Soviet re- 
lations, 1919-39. Professor Carr is an 
eminent scholar and former Woodrow 
Wilson professor at the University of 
Wales. Professor Carr’s book, which 
contains original material throws new 
light on German-Soviet relations be- 
tween the two wars and is in effect a 
warning to us today that we dare not 
ignore the possibility of a new Russo- 
German tie-up that would confront the 
democracies with overwhelming power. 

The review of Professor Carr's book 
appears in the summer issue, 1952, of 
the magazine Frevent World War III, 
Inc., a nonprofit educational organiza- 
tion, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 
22. N. X. 

There being no objection, the book 
review was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


GERMAN-SOVIET RELATIONS (BETWEEN HA 
Two Wans, 1919-39) 


(By Edward Hallett Carr) 


In the article Germany and European In- 
tegration, on page 17, where the problem of 
German integration into Western Europe is 
analyzed, we mentioned the fact that Allied 
policy makers are deeply disturbed over the 
possibility of a Russo-German tie-up which 
cov'd deal a fatal blow to the integration 
project. It does not require psychoanalysis 
to understand why such fears exist among 
western statesmen. They stem from the his- 
tory of external relations of the real Germany 
which, like an iceberg, is two-thirds sub- 
merged. Beneath the surface lies the seem- 
ingly indestructible nature of Russo-German 
relations since the days of Bismarck and more 
specifically after World War I culminating in 
the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. It is pri- 
marily this part of the real Germany which 
haunts statesmen of the west. 

Yet the character of these relations Is not 
an unknown quantity. This is demonstrated 
in a brilliant study recently made by Prof. 
Edward Hallett Carr, former Woodrow Wilson 
professor at the University of Wales. Profes- 
sor Carr is a careful scholar and respected 
historian. His recent work German-Soviet 
Relations Between the Two World Wars, 
1919-39, is a cogent example of his scholar- 
ship and his objective treatment of this cru- 
cial subject. One cannot help but conclude 
that Professor Carr, through his analysis of 
German-Soviet relations has succeeded in l- 
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luminating a decisive factor which always de- 
termined Germany's relations with the west. 
Professor Carr’s work is based on authentic 
sources and is well documented. It pene- 
trates the inner depths of Germany’s deal- 
ings with the Soviet regime since 1917. We 
use the word “dealings” advisedly because 
Germany's basic relations with the Soviets 
were not guided by considerations of short- 
term expediency; rather, as Professor Carr 
notes, they were rooted in the whole past of 
the real Germany since the days of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia. 

What are the fundamental conditions 
which explain this relationship? In the 
first place, there is the geographical fact, or, 
namely: that Germany has always been 
Russia’s most powerful neighbor and vice 
versa. Economically, German industry in 
the modern era has always regarded the vast 
expanses of the Russian hinterland and Rus- 
sian manpower as natural adjuncts to the 
development of German power and influence 
throughout the Eurasian land mass. Fil- 
nally, the political and military interests of 
Russia and Germany, although not always 
identical, have over long periods of time 
run parallel with each other, crystallizing 
in alliances aimed at protecting and extend- 
ing their mutual interests. Consequently, 
even when the Bolshevik revolution broke 
out in 1917, we find that Germans of all po- 
litical persuasions were most interested in 
this history-making event. Professor Carr 
quotes a contemporary British report in 
‘Berlin in the summer of 1919 which sums up 
the feelings of many Germans: 

“All classes in Germany are looking toward 
‘Russia for one reason or another. The ex- 
tremists of the left look upon her as the 
realization of their own political ideals; the 
pan-Germans look upon her as providing the 
only possible outlet for surplus population 
and compensation for the loss of colonies. 
Officers think that she may provide employ- 
ment, which is no longer possible in their 
own country. Industrialists think that she 
will provide employment for capital and ul- 
timately be the means of paying off the war 
indemnity. The realization of these ideas, 
however, lies in the far future, and, for 
the present, communication is much too 
dificult to make any practical steps pos- 
sible.” This does not infer that all Ger- 
mans were supporters of the Bolshevik re- 
gime, but it did mean that important Ger- 
man elements, be they military, political or 
economic, were interested in cultivating a 
powerful bond of friendship with Russia de- 
apite: ‘ideological differences. 


MILITARISTIC CONCEPTS 


As early as 1919, one of the leaders of the 
German High Command, General von der 
Goltz, declared that, while he was ready to 
overthrow the Communist regime in Rus- 
sia, nevertheless Germany's “whole policy 
stands and falls by the Russian-German 
bridge.” Prof. Carr quotes one of yon der 
Goltz’ subordinates of accusing the British 
of trying to “steal from Germany the oppor- 
tunity of having before long a great and pow- 
erful ally—Russia.” 

General von der Goltz was not alone in his 
view on the importance of maintaining and 
strengthening Russo-German relations. In- 
deed, it was shared by some of the key mem- 
bers of the German General Staff, including 
Gen. Hans von Seeckt, who played a leading 
role in the rebuilding of the German Wehr- 
macht, 

Regardless of the ideological struggles be- 
tween the German right and the Russian 
left after 1917, the belief in the necessity 
for developing friendship between Russia and 
Germany had a great bearing on subsequent 
actions by both states. 

It is true that the German military hated 
the Bolsheviks and desired their overthrow, 
just as it is valid that the Bolsheviks were 
working for a Communist revolution within 
Germany but, when both sides failed to 


achieve these objectives, they did not tarry 
very long in adopting realistic policies to- 
ward each other. Indeed, General von Rieb- 
nitz, a former associate of General von 
Ludendorff, known for his rabidly anti-Com- 
munist views, began to propound the thesis 
that the Germans should ally themselves 
with revolutionary Russia. 

Karl Radek, then a leading theoretician of 
the Russian Communist Party, speaking in 
rather contemptuous terms, described von 
Reibnitz, as “the first representative of the 
species known as ‘national Bolsheviks’ with 
whom I had to deal.” This is not to say, as 
Professor Carr points out, that Germany's 
orientation was completely turned toward 
the east. There were many powerful groups, 
including the Social Democrats, who were 
most anxious to cultivate friendship with 
tne Western Allies. “It was a topsy-turvy 
world,” Professor Carr observes, “in which 
the German right toyed with Bolshevism and 
world revolution, and German Social Demo- 
crats looked for salvation to American cap- 
italism.” In this statement Professor Carr 
neatly describes the real Germany which has 
always managed to divide its labors in culti- 
vating friendship both east and west so as 
to extract a maximum advantage from both, 


WESTERN BLINDNESS 


Many western statesmen refused to be- 
lieve that the German right would think of 
flirting and working with the Russian revo- 
lutionaries but, as Professor Carr proves, the 
western camp persistently over-estimated 
the importance of ideological differences in 
trying to appraise the character and signifi- 
cance of Russo-German relations. On the 
surface there was much friction between the 
Soviets and the Germans in the early 192078, 
yet neither State went overboard, for both 
sides knew that each had more to gain from 
each other through peaceful relations than 
through opposing policies. 

Professor Carr quotes Lenin on this sub- 
ject: 

“When the Russian Armies were approach- 
ing Warsaw, all Germany was in a ferment. 
Alliance with Russia for a country which is 
strangled, which hás the possibility to set 
in motion gigantic productive forces—all 
this helped to create political confusion in 
Germany; the German black hundreds were 
marching in sympathy with the Russian 
Bolsheviks and the Spartakists. ... 

“Our foreign policy, so long as we are 
alone and the capitalist world is strong, con- 
sists in our being obliged to utilize disagree- 
ments.“ 

Lenin's realism was well appreciated by 
the Germans as later events bore out. Thus, 
by the middle 1920's the realization by the 


Bolsheviks that they could not communize 


Germany, and by the Germans that they 
could not overthrow the Bolshevik regime, 
prepared the groundwork for a new relation- 
ship which decisively influenced Germany's 
ecnduct in the west up to the advent of 
Adolf Hitler. The German Government and 
Soviet Russia began negotiations not only 
to settle their differences but, more impor- 
tant, to combine their mutual interests. 
These negotiations were of a many-sided 
character. They not only involved the de- 
velopment of Germany’s military potential 
or Russian soil in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty, but they also provided for close eco- 
nomic coo; ion. 

As early as the winter of 1921-22, economic 
negotiations were proceeding between Ger- 
man industrialists and Soviet authorities for 
the development of trade and the granting 
of concessions, One result was the estab- 
lishment of German-Soviet mixed compa- 
nies for transport, air traffic, and trade in 
scrap metal. This was only the beginning 
and to the industrialists of the Ruhr these 
negotiations had great promise for the fu- 
ture. 

The Ruhr magnates, while pretending to 
see eye to eye with the west, were leaving 
no stone unturned to establish this strangle- 
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hold over the markets in Russia to the exclu- 
sion of the Allied Powers. The immediate 
results of these policies became evident in 
the trade statistics. Germany's share of 
Soviet imports rose from 25 percent in 1921 
to 32.7 percent in 1922. On the other hand, 
Great Britain's share of the Soviet market 
was reduced to 18.8 percent. In this con- 
nection, Professor Carr states: Throughout 
the 1920’s it was Russian orders that helped 
to keep German heavy industry alive.” 

The German Government was actively en- 
gaged in furthering these economic and 
military negotiations and helped to subsidize 
Ruhr industrialists who were doing business 
with the Russians. These military and eco- 
nomic deals were the precursor to the Treaty 
of Rapallo in April 1922. The west was 
shocked when the treaty was signed and 
made public. Western diplomats could not 
conceive of a responsible German Govern- 
ment willing to extend the hand of friend- 
ship to the Soviets. But the Germans real- 
ized full well the value of Rapallo, and so 
did the Russians. Though the Russians re- 
garded the treaty as the means whereby 
Germany could serve as a counterweight to 
the Western Allies, the Germans were now 
in the position to “maneuver freely between 
east and west, playing off the two rivals 
against one another, disclaiming any firm 
or irrevocable commitment to either, extort- 
ing concessions from the one by threatening 
to fall into the arms of the other, and always 
keeping its own choice open. This was the 
policy which was to serve Germany in good 
stead for the next 7 years.” 

Professor Carr is careful to note that this 
is only part of the story. Bearing in mind 
that the Germans were economically impov- 
erished immediately after the end of the war, 
it was anticipated that they would seek eco- 
nomic assistance from the west. Thus, the 
armament maker, Krupp, managed to have 
one of his henchmen appointed Ambassador 
to Washington in 1921, and soon thereafter 
American loans poured into Germany by the 
hundreds of millions. The German appeal 
for economic assistance created illusions 
among western statesmen, They believed 
that through these loans they could influ- 
ence Germany’s relations with the east, 
They forgot, as Professor Carr observes, 
that— 

“German dependence on the west did not, 
however, preclude dependence on the east. 
German industry, and particularly heavy 
industry, which was its core and center, 
found its natural and only available outlet 
in the east—the more so since its sub- 
sidiary oversea markets had been captured 
by the Allies. Nor was the other major force 
in the formulation of German policy, the 
German army, prepared for any permanent 
arrangement which made Germany turn her 
back on the east to become a junior part- 
ner in a western alliance. The army had 
suffered defeat at the hands of the west, 
and its honor required that that defeat 
er be avenged. On this point all thought 

e, 


THE LEGEND OF STRESEMANN 


It remained for Gustaf Stresemann, Ger- 
many’s politician par excellence of the 1920˙ 8, 
to devise the ways and means whereby Ger- 
many could carry water on both shoulders. 
Professor Carr’s characterization of Strese- 
mann is well worth quoting, at least in part. 

“The legend of Stresemann as the man 
of Locarno, the man who set German policy 
on the path of fulfillment of the Versailles 
Treaty and of a western orientation, was 
originally built up in the west, and was 
& necessary part of the propaganda in favor 
of the German loans issued to American 
and British investors. The legend was ac- 
cepted by the Nazis and by other enemies 
of the Locarno policy in Germany, where 
Stresemann's memory was subjected after 
1933 to every kind of vituperation and con- 
tempt. During the Second World War the 
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wheel turned, and Stresemann was bitterly 
assailed both from the Soviet and from the 
western side by writers who depicted him 
as a monster of duplicity, an extreme Ger- 
man nationalist and a precursor of the 
Nazis themselves. Both pictures are wide 
of the mark. Stresemann was a German 
patriot who valued the western connection, 
the League of Nations and Locarno not for 
any sentimental or ideological r:ason, but 
for the advantages which they brought 
to his country; for the same reason he 
valued the eastern connection, however lit- 
tle he, in common with most German in- 
dustrialists, appreciated the theory or prac- 
tice of the Bolsheviks. He exercised a great 
economy of truth when he repeatedly as- 
sured the Allies that Germany was loyally 
carrying out her obligations under the dis- 
armament clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 
But it is customary for foreign ministers to 
deny all knowledge of the secret operations 
of other departments—or even of their own; 
and it would be unfair to attribute these 
official deceptions to any personal idiosyn- 
cracy in Stresemann’s character. Few 
statesmen fail in an emergency to recognize 
a duty to lie for their country.” 


THE ETERNAL EAST-WEST GAME 


Stresemann’s policy, therefore, was one 
which was designed to extract concessions 
from the east and the west, without upset- 
ting Germany’s friendly relations in both 
camps. Stresemann’s tactics are described 
by Professor Carr in connection with Ger- 
many’s negotiations with the Western Allies 
(the Treaty of Locarno). Through the treaty, 
Germany received the opportunity to regain 
her former dominating position in the west 
and pave the way for an outpouring of Allied 
loans to build up and modernize German 
heavy industry. When the Russians learned 
of the intention of the Germans to make this 
treaty, they accused the German Government 
of bad faith. Many leading German diplo- 
mats were disturbed over the dangers to 
Russo-German relations, The Russians in- 
sisted on new negotiations to strengthen the 
Treaty of Rapallo. This, they declared, would 
assure them that the Germans would not 
double-cross their eastern partners at Lo- 
carno. Herr Stresemann did not object to 
new Russtan-German negotiations but 
pleaded for a postponement until he could 
effectively deal with the west. Professor Carr 
quotes Stresemann: 

“I would not care to conclude a treaty with 
Russia so long as our political situation in 
other directions (the west) was not cleared 
up, as I wanted to be able to answer the 
question whether we had a treaty with Russia 
in the negative.” 

In other words, Herr Stresemann was ad- 
mitting that his real aim was to deceive the 
west. Thus the Treaty of Locarno was con- 
summated but, in accordance with Strese- 
mann's strategy, a new Russo-German treaty 
was signed on April 4, 1926, which further 
strengthened the Treaty of Rapallo. Profes- 
sor Carr sums up the Stresemann policy as 
follows: 

“The reality behind Locarno was Ger- 
many’s financial dependence on the west, 
and especially on the United States; the 
reality behind the Berlin treaty was Ger- 
many’s military dependence on Soviet Rus- 
sia, expressed in the secret agreements for 
the manufacture of munitions for Germany, 
and the training of German officers in pro- 
hibited weapons, on Russian soil.” 

Professor Carr notes that the Stresemann 
policy persisted after his death and indeed 
many important groups during the early 
days of the Nazi dictatorship were unsym- 
pathetic with Hitler’s anti-Bolshevik cru- 
sade. Against this background the Hitler- 
Stalin pact of 1939 was not the result of 
some psychological twist in the mind of Hit- 
ler; it was a reflection of a fundamental ele- 
ment in Germany's external relations for 
decades, 


Certain events which have taken place re- 
cently give added weight to Professor Carr’s 
analysis. Recently Pastor Niemoller, an ar- 
dent German nationalist, visited Moscow on 
a mission designed to strengthen relations 
between the Soviets and the Germans, Mr. 
R. H. Crossman, British M. P., recently told 
the House of Commons that “there is no 
doubt about it that there is a great knowl- 
edge of what is going on in both parts of 
Germany owing to the fact that the German 
generals on both sides exchange informa- 
tion.” Earlier than these reports is one by 
Walter Lippmann in his column of March 
15, 1949, in which he reported that secret 
Russo-German talks were taking place. 
Some of the Germans he mentioned are well- 
known rightists. It is these current signs 
which give meaning to Professor Carr’s care- 
ful study of Russo-German relations prior 
to World War II. 


Hon. Christian A. Herter, of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am completely at a loss when I try to 
express my feelings about the decision 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
CHRISTIAN A. HeERTER, to accept the 
nomination for Governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and not 
to return to Congress. Mr. HERTER 
brought to the membership of the House 
a wealth of experience and a mind of 
extraordinary ability. He cannot only 
size up an analyze a problem, no matter 
how intricate it might be, but also he 
has the gift of resolving differences be- 
tween people to bring about a compro- 
mise. Together with these extraordi- 
nary qualities he has the gift of friend- 
ship and a nature which radiates good 
will and inspires those who know him 
with the desire to do something worth 
while. I consider him one of my warm- 
est personal friends, and my admiration 
for his abilities and my personal affec- 
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Most of Mr. HERTER's life has been de- 
voted to the service of his country, and 
he has done much both at home and 
abroad by his works and his example to 
extoll the greatness of America. Iknow 
of no man who has a wider circle of 
friends, all of whom hold him in the 
very highest of respect and esteem. 
While Congress will lose one of its great 
statesmen, his native State will be the 
gainer, and I know his many admirers 
and friends will watch his career with 
interest, confident that it will ever pro- 
gress along the lines of greater service 
to his country. 


Reclamation Bureau Overhead at Record 
High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recorp this excerpt from 
the Western Water News, San Francisco, 
which is published by the Irrigation Dis- 
tricts Association of California. It 
speaks for itself, and the facts revealed 
are indeed shocking. It definitely shows 
the cost of bureaucratic control, and 
especially that dictatorial bureaucracy 
known as the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The excerpt follows: 


BUREAU OVERHEAD aT RECORD HiGHS—CosT OF 
Prosects SKYROCKETED 


An anaysis of the supplemental contracts 
for the construction of distribution systems 
for four irrigation districts along the Friant- 
Kern Canal shows that these districts will 
pay $6,196,000 overhead expense to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation—an amount equivalent 
to $61 per acre. Yes, overhead expense 
money for the Bureau. 

The average construction cost of the dis- 
tribution system for the four districts, com- 
prising a total area of 101,000 acres, will ap- 
proximate $145 per acre. The average over- 
head amounts to 42 percent of the estimated 
cost of construction. The total cost of the 
systems not including contingencies, aver- 
ages $206 per acre. 


tion for him are boundless. Breakdown by districts: 
Estimated Bureau 
District Acres 9 overhead Percentage of construction cost 
39 percent or $63 per acre, 


47 percent or $62 per acre. 
44 percent or $64 per acre, 
47 percent or $53 per acre. 


Report on Legislative and Investigative 
Actions of House Committee on Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been the practice of the Committee on 


Armed Services to report a summation 
of the activities of the committee at the 
end of each Congress, At the outset, I 
want to express my sincere appreciation 
to all of the members of the Committee 
on Armed Services for their excellent 
cooperation and their willingness to de- 
vote themselves to the heavy legislative 
and investigative load that was placed 
upon them during this Congress. 

I could not single out any member of 
the committee for his meritorious work, 
because there was excellent work per- 
formed by all. However, I do want to 
publicly state my sincere thanks to the 
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ranking minority member, the Honor- 
able Dewey Snonr, of Missouri, for his 
cooperation. Partisanship is a subject 
that is rarely mentioned in the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, and certainly Mr. 
SHORT and the other members of the 
minority party demonstrated, during this 
Congress, together with the members of 
the majority party, that national de- 
fense was the primary concern of the 
entire committee. 

I think you would be interested to 
know that of the more than 500 House 
bills referred to the committee we took 
action on 138. If the large number of 
bills referred to the committee with re- 
spect to the Marine Corps are included, 
that figure of course is increased con- 
siderably. There were 15 Senate bills 
referred to the committee, and the com- 
mittee acted upon 10 of them. Seven 
House resolutions were referred to the 
committee, and action was taken on 3 of 
them; 17 House joint resolutions were 
referred to the committee, with action 
taken on 3. Of this total more than 75 
bills acted upon by the committee have 
or will become public laws. 

During the Eighty-second Congress, 
the full committee met 177 times. In 
addition, there were 55 meetings of the 
4 subcommittees, and 65 meetings of 
the special subcommittees. In addition 
to that, there were 63 meetings of the 
investigating subcommittees. The total 
of 360 meetings is impressive. There 
were very few days during the entire 
Eighty-second Congress that the com- 
mittee was not in action. At the con- 
clusion of this statement will be found a 
complete résumé of the bills that were 
reported by the committee and were en- 
acted into law. 

I think it would be of interest, however, 
to give a brief résumé of some of the 
more important measures which have 
been enacted into law or which have been 
considered by the committee. For ex- 
ample, the first bill reported by the com- 
mittee resulted in Public Law 3. This was 
a bill which authorized the construction 
or conversion of some 500,000 tons of 
modern naval vessels, including the giant 
new supercarrier, the Forrestal, whose 
keel will be laid this month. This in- 
creases the striking power of our fleet 
considerably. That law also contained a 
provision prohibiting the sale, transfer, 
or lease of any combatant vessel of the 
Navy without the prior approval of the 
Congress. 
Public Law 51 is probably one of the 
most important laws enacted by the Con- 
gress during the Eighty-second Congress. 
This was the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act, which amended the 
old Selective Service and Training Act. 
It increased the draft period from 21 to 
24 months, eliminated some of the loop- 
holes hy which persons evaded service, 
and established the National Security 
Training Commission, which was the 
first step in the establishment of a uni- 
versal military training program. Under 
this law the Congress approved the prin- 
eiple of universal military training, but 
of course we have not yet enacted the 
implementing legislation which will per- 
mit the initiation of this very important 
defense program, 


Public Law 121 authorized the Sec- 
retary of Defense to provide appropriate 
lapel buttons for widows, parents, and 
next of kin of members of the Armed 
Forces who lost or lose their lives in the 
armed services of the United States dur- 
ing World War II or during any subse- 
quent war or period of armed hostilities 
in which the United States may be 
engaged. 

Public Law 122 authorized the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Army to prescribe the sum of money 
which may be credited to each new cadet 
and midshipman upon his admission to 
either Academy, and amended the old 
law which limited this amount to $250. 
While this did not grant any increased 
benefits to cadets and midshipmen, it did 
permit them to receive advances for 
clothing of a sufficient amount to carry 
them through their 4 years at the 
Academy. 

Public Law 131 liberalized the provi- 
sions of the Missing Persons Act relating 
to travel by dependents and transporta- 
tion of household and personal effects. 

Public Law 146 authorized the transfer 
of certain naval vessels to France, Den- 
mark, Peru, Uruguay, Brazil, and Great 
Britain. This act was required because 
of the provisions of Public Law 3, pre- 
viously mentioned, which forbids the 
transfer, sale, or loan of naval vessels 
without prior authorization by the 
Congress. 

Public Law 150 was historic in a sense, 
in that it provided, for the first time, an 
organizational structure for the Air 
Force. Prior to the enactment of this 
law the Air Force only existed on the 
basis of a few transfer orders and a few 
sentences in the National Security Act. 
Now the Air Force has a basic organiza- 
tion act dealing with its functions, du- 
ties, and its composition. 

Of tremendous significance was Public 
Law 155, which authorized the construc- 
tion or establishment of large numbers of 
very necessary military installations and 
facilities in the United States and 
throughout other parts of the world. The 
total amount of authorization exceeded 
$5,700,000,000. Among other things, 
this law requires each of the Secretaries 
to come into agreement with both Com- 
mittees on Armed Services with respect 
to certain real estate transactions. That 
is, where real property transactions of 
the military departments involve an 
amount in excess of $25,000 annually, 
prior approval of both Committees on 
Armed Services must be obtained. Like- 
wise, leases of real property where the 
annual rental is in excess of $25,000 must 
be approved by both committees. 

Public Law 171 authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to enlarge water supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area, 
including the authorization for the con- 
struction of a new aqueduct. This has 
a direct bearing on our support of Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., a Marine Corps instal- 
lation in which the Government has an 
investment of approximately $150,000,- 
000. 


Under Public Law 176 additional 
funds were authorized for the construc- 
tion of experimental submarines. 

Public Law 217 amended the Career 
Compensation Act so as to eliminate an 
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injustice to certain enlisted members 
who reenlisted for indefinite periods of 
time, and who, prior to the enactment 
of this law, were deprived of reenlist- 
ment bonuses. 

Public Law 220 granted a very neces- 
sary authority to the Boards for the 
Correction of Military and Naval Rec- 
ords by authorizing them to provide for 
the payment of claims arising from the 
correction of such records. Prior to the 
enactment of this law injustices could be 
corrected, but no monetary claims could 
be paid. 

Public Law 311 authorized the Presi- 
dent to convey and assign all equip- 
ment contained in or appertaining to 
the United States Army Provisional 
Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort Mc- 
Kinley, Philippines, to the Republic of 
the Philippines and to assist by grants- 
in-aid the Republic of the Philippines 
in providing medical care and treatment 
for certain Philippine Scouts hospital- 
ized therein. 

Public Law 346 increased the pay and 
allowances for members of the Armed 
Forces, including retired pay, and in 
addition, increased the benefits payable 
to the dependents of enlisted personnel. 

Public Law 403 authorized the con- 
struction of aeronautical research facil- 
ities by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics necessary for the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical 
research. 

Public Law 404 extended the Rubber 
Act of 1948 to March 31, 1954. 

Public Law 408 authorized the ap- 
pointment of qualified women as phy- 
sicians and specialists in the medical 
services of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Public Law 410 extended the date for 
qualification for the special-inducement 
pay provided for physicians and dentists, 

And, of course, this report would be 
incomplete if it did not include a ref- 
erence to Public Law 416, which gave to 
the Marine Corps a strong voice on the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and, in addition, 
placed the Marine Corps on a three-di- 
visional organizational structure to- 
gether with supporting aircraft. 

Then there was Public Law 436, known 
as the Federal Catalog Act, which should 
bring about tremendous savings in the 
armed services by establishing a single 
catalog for the myriad items used by 
the Armed Forces, 

In addition, there is H. R. 8120, au- 
thorizing the construction of many very 
necessary military projects throughout 
the United States and many parts of the 
world. The amount will exceed $2,000,- 
000,000. 

S. 3337, authorized the loan of two 
submarines to the Netherlands, while 
H. R. 8222, authorized the loan of cer- 
tain naval vessels to the Japanese in or- 
der to permit them to patrol their own 
coast. Both of these measures will be of 
benefit to our own Navy and will save 
money for the Federal Government. 
They have passed the House and the 
Senate and are awaiting the signature of 
the President, 

And finally, special mention should be 
made of the Reserve Act, H. R, 5426, 
which is awaiting the President's signa- 
ture, This probably will be known as 
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“the Magna Carta of the Reserves” and 
its importance to the Nation and to the 
hundreds of thousands of reservists 
throughout the United States cannot be 
overemphasized. 

These are just a few of the laws en- 
acted during this Congress which were 
acted upon by the House Committee on 
Armed Services. There were many 
other measures dealing with easements, 
authorizations and countless other tech- 
nical matters which were of considerable 
importance to the persons or depart- 
ments involved. 

I should also mention that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services spent con- 
siderable time on the implementing 
legislation for universal military train- 
ing. After considerable study and de- 
bate the bill was recommitted by the 
House, but the action on the part of the 
House would indicate that there is a 
strong sentiment in favor of universal 
military training and in all likelihood, 
further action will be taken in the next 
Congress. 

Nor would the report be complete 
without mention of the activities of the 
Hébert special subcommittee. This 
subcommittee met 59 times and its dis- 
closures with regard to waste and in- 
efficiency in the purchase of supplies by 
the Armed Forces will undoubtedly re- 
sult in large savings to the taxpayers. 
The subcommittee is to be congratulated 
on its excellent work. I am today filing 
a detailed report with the House of Rep- 
resentatives covering all the activities of 
this special subcommittee, and account- 
ing for the money authorized for their 
investigative work under House Resolu- 
tion 38, House Resolution 114, and House 
Resolution 557. 

In summary, I would like to again 
thank the members of the committee for 
their excellent work. They have made 
a most substantial contribution to the 
defense of the Nation. 


Legislation reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee during the 82d Cong. and the status as 
of July 3, 1952 


1. BILLS ENACTED INTO LAW 


Fablie! E. R. or 8. Subject 
3 | H. R. 1001 1 5 age ol modern naval 
4 H. R. 2202. Marine Band to Dorchester 
ee Mass 

40 H. R. 2952.. vy Band to Norfolk. 

IN 3 Military Daina and 
Service Act. 

6 | 8. 927. Central Intelligence Act of 1949, 
amending. 

67 H. R. 4200. Officer Personne! Act of 1947, 
amending with respect to line 
officers. 

90 H. J. Res. 67. e be named James 

91 H. R. 388... Conveyance of land at Highland 
Falls, N. Y. 

92 H. R. 1200. National Defense Act, correction 
of error in. 

102 H. R. 1201.. Operation of messes in armed 
serv 

121 | H. R. 2911. . for widows, next 

122 H. R. 2736..| Clothing and equipment allow- 


ance at the service academies. 
Missing Persons Act, amending 
with respect to travel and 


transportation. 
143 H. R. 4024. Easements. 
144 H. R. 4200. Quartermaster experimental fuel 
station, Pike County, Mo. 
146 H. R Transfer of certain naval vessels. 
147 H. R. 4113._| National Guard insignia, 
150 H. R. 1726. ois 1 Organization Act of 


Legislation reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee during the 82d Cong. and the status as 
of July 3, 1952—Continued 


Public! E. R. or s. Subject 

155 H. R. 4014 . tren re and naval pubiic works, 
fiscal year 1952. 

167 | H. R. 1203. ] Air Fores of officers, roperts of sur- 
vey and vouchers. 

171 | H. R. 5102. ] San Diego, Calif., water supply. 

173 | 8. 1994...... one Ulua to be used as 

e 

176 | H. R. 1227. Experimental submarines. 

180 | H. R. 4205. Authorizing retirement benefits 
for Chief of Dental Division of 
the Navy Department. 

203 | 8. 1912. sg . at New Or- 

210 H. R. 1218. Land and other property trans- 
actions by Navy Department. 

217 H. R. 5405 9 bonus for Armed 

‘orces 

220 H. R. 1181. Payment of oe rs ney 
correction of militar 

222 H. R. 4049. Castle Island Terimina Feo Falie, 
South Boston, Mass. 

227 | H. R. 3548..| Payments to States and Terri- 
tories for disabled soldiers and 
sailors. 

230 | H. R. 5062..| Authorizing 8 and 
employment Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration of retired officers. 

236 H. R. 4928... d conveyance at Newport, 

268 | S. 1244. Alaskan Civil Defense. 

275 S. 1710. ] Land conveyance in De Kalb 
and Putnam Counties, Tenn. 

311 H. R. 1216. Hospital equipment and grants- 
Philippi to" — Republic of the 

312 H. R. 2737... 5 to certain naval 
attachés, etc., for certain ex- 
ee incurred on foreign mis- 
sio 

$17 | H. R. 444 kade of land to Macon, 

318 | H. R. 4798. Highway — i B: N. O. 

319 H. R. 4005. Conve G land at Seal 

321 H. R. 4897. Conveyance of land in Boston, 

339 H. R. 4337..| Authorizing certain easements, 
land and other property trans- 

ons. 

346 | H. R. 5715..| Armed services pay increase. 
364 H. R. 4949_.| Blank ammunition for veterans’ 
funerals, 

377 H. R. 4511..| Conveyance of certain real prop- 
2201 a Kahului, Wailuku, 

403 H. R. 6336..| National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics facilities. 

404 | H. R. 6787. Rubber Act extension. 

408 S. 2552......| Female physicians and specialists 
in Medical Services of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

410 S. 3019... Special inducement pay 
doctors and dentists in cael 
Forces, extension of. 

412 H. R. 5000. ] Federal Civil Defense Act, 
amending. 

416 S. 677.......| Marine Corps, personnel 
strength and status of com- 
mandant in relation to Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

436 H. R. 7405. Federal Catalog System. 

Pri- 
pate 
Law 

222 | 8. 1220......| Appointment of Bernt Balchen 
as permanent colonel in Regu- 
lar Air Force, 

290 | H. R. 662. William O. Stevens, relief of. 

368 | H. R. 4002. Appointment of Joseph F. Car- 
roll as permanent colonel in 
Regular Air Force. 

403 H. R. 3003..| Rear Adm, Emory D. Stanley, 
employment with Govern- 
ment of Peru. 

671 H. R. 696... 


Presentation of 8 
Flying Cross to C 
Turner. 


2. BILLS AWAITING SIGNATURE OF THE PRESIDENT 


H. R. 1180, Research and development work 
by and on behalf of the Departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force: H. R. 1222, amend- 
ing Army and Air Force Vitalization and Re- 
tirement Equalization Act; H. R. 4021, con- 
veyance of portion of land at United States 
Military Reservation at Fort Schuyler, N. T., 
amending the act; H. R. 5065, payment for 
transportation of dependents, baggage, and 
household goods of certain naval officers; 
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H. R. 5198, transfer of certain property in 
the Virgin Islands; H. R. 5426, Armed Forces 
Reserve Act; H. R. 6601, extending to Secre- 
taries of Navy and Treasury authority now 
vested in Secretaries of Army and Air Force 
with respect to withholding officers’ pay; 
H. R. 7714, National Guard carrier bill; H. R. 
8222, loan of certain vessels to Japan; House 
Joint Resolution 222, appointment posthu- 
mously of William S. Cox as third lieutenant, 
United States Navy; S. 2582, conveyance of 
land in Russell County, Ala., to W. T. Heard; 
S. 3337, loan of certain vessels to the Nether- 
lands; H. R. 8120, military and naval public 
works, fiscal year 1953. 
3. BILLS PENDING IN THE SENATE 


H. R. 1179, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics facilities (contained in Pub- 
lic Law 403—further action unnecessary); 
H. R. 1183, publication of official registers 
for services by Secretaries of Army, Navy, and 
Air Force; H. R. 2604, appointment of Sid- 
ney F. Mashbir, colonel, Army of the United 
States, to permanent grade of colonel in 
Regular Army; H. R. 2735, transfer of certain 
military prisoners and confinement facili- 
ties to control and management of Attorney 
General; H.R. 2821, enactment of certain pro- 
visions included in Defense Appropriation 
Act and Civil Functions Appropriation Act; 
H. R. 6319, appointment of a Chief of Medi- 
cal Services Corps of the Navy; H. R. 6769, 
jurisdiction of Board of Review established 
under section 301 of Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944; H. R. 8177, administrative 
matters affecting Federal Government. 


4, BILLS REPORTED TO HOUSE BUT NOT PASSED 
H. R. 1184, participation in Olympic 

Games; H. R. 5012, use of oleomargarine by 

Navy; H. R. 6140, construction of modern 

naval vessels. 

5. BILLS REPORTED TO HOUSE AND LAID ON TABLE 
House Resolution 661, 662, and 663, all per- 

taining to the Koje Island episode. 

6. RECOMMITTED TO ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


H. R. 5904, National Security Training 
Corps Act. 


Allocation of TV Channels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARMAR D. DENNY, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, Pitts- 
burgh has led the Nation in many sig- 
nificant industries, civic developments, 
and artistic accomplishments. In 1920, 
Station KDKA became the first com- 
mercial broadcasting company, al- 
though it had begun its experimental 
broadcasting in 1916. The Federal 
Communications Commission's records 
show that KDKA was granted the first 
nonexperimental license on the 7th of 
November 1921. 

Pittsburgh now has one local televi- 
sion service and under the Commission’s 
present and apparently final allocation 
plan, will have one more if everything 
goes well in about 5 years. Pittsburgh 
is the center of a large industrial and 
residential community, 1 of the first 10 
markets in the country. Every single 
metropolitan district comparable to it 
in size has more service and in 5 years 
will have still more. 

The so-called plan of the Commission 
is actually not a plan at all. It is devised 
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and the stations are allocated on a hit- 
or-miss procedure taking into considera- 
tion no demands for services or public 
convenience and we may say now with 
television, no question of necessity. It 
is just as if, at the time of the plan- 
ning of the airlines, no regard had been 
given to population or to number of po- 
tential passengers, but straight lines had 
been drawn on a map and the authorities 
had said: “Here is where the main lines 
shall go.” There is no semblance of 
ordinary common sense or practical 
order of arrangements. 

There seems to be no way of breaking 
down this alleged system. Pittsburgh 
has been awarded an educational very 
high frequency channel and its lone very 
high frequency commercial station will 
continue its monopoly. The real reason 
is not apparent. One reason given is 
that the Pittsburgh Post Office is less 
than 170 miles from the transmitter of 
an existing station. Eight miles makes 
this difference. This is nonsense to me 
and to several hundred thousand ardent 
television fans in the district. No com- 
missioner after earnest and thoughtful 
consideration could come up with such 
a decision. 

Comparison can be cited at any length 
and all show how ridiculous the situa- 
tion is. The broadcasters have no part 
in this decision. All of them obviously 
would like to serve the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. No one of them wants an abso- 
lute monopoly. It is a job for the public 
to demand more service, to stand up for 
their rights and for all of the cities and 


time-consuming, expensive, and deter- 
mined effort. It may even include de- 
mands for hearings, briefs, petitions, 
and possible court action. It will be a big 
job, but it can be done by concerted 
effort and by that alone. 


Inflation 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the following resolutions adopted at the 
Thirty-second Department Encampment 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States in Revere, Mass. 

Whereas the members of the Veterans of 


upon the living standards of the people and 
upon the national economy; and 

Whereas the United States Government is 
presently engaged in a defense program of 
vast proportions putting into motion forces 
which if uncontrolled would inevitably lead 
to inflation; and 

Whereas such inflation would imperil the 
success of that program and consequently 
create a serious threat to the foundations of 
freedom upon which our Government is es- 
tablished, as well as to the economic welfare 
of every wage earner, business enterprise and, 


more immediately, to every person dependent 
upon a fixed income; and 

Whereas this organization is of the firm 
belief that price and wage controls are es- 
sential weapons in the fight against such 
inflation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts depart- 
ment, Veterans of Foreign Wars, assembled 
in Revere this month of June 1952, record 
itself as recommending to the Congress of 
the United States that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act be extended beyond its present ex- 
piration date and that the Congress make 
full use of its powers to insure that the 
stabilization program be continued and ef- 
fectively utilized for so long as there shall 
remain a clear danger of inflation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent forthwith to each member from Massa- 
chusetts of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Whereas Stalin's gunmen slaughtered 15,- 
000 Polish soldiers at the Katyn Forest, Camp 
Kozielsk, Camp Starobielsk, and Camp Os- 
tanshkov in 1940; and 

Whereas influences in United States Gov- 
ernment have not only remained silent but 
kept the facts of this inhuman act from 
the American press and from the American 


Forest massacre was drawn by high military 
Officers in the Pentagon in Washington; and 
Whereas the Polish Americans received eva- 
sive answers by the State Department in 
Washington; and 

Whereas the slaughter of the Polish offi- 
cers was kept hidden at the Yalta and Pots- 
dam conferences and at the Nuremberg 
trials; and 

Whereas it has been established that the 
Government of Russia is responsible for this 
atrocity; and 

Whereas this is a crime against all human 
decency and concept of the rights of human 
beings; and 

Whereas American officers, our military 
chaplains, when found in communistic over- 
run Korean soil, their hands tied behind 
their backs with the same kind of trickery 
which the Communists used for their Pol- 
ish captives and shot in the back of their 
heads with Russian made bullets, the same 
as the Polish captives in Katyn Forest: Be it 

Resolved, That Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the Department of Massachusetts and 
other members of this outstanding and pa- 
triotic organization, in convention assem- 
bled at Revere, Mass., go on record condemn- 
ing the actions of the State Department 
and the Pentagon for keeping the facts from 
the American public in 1945; be it further 

Resolved, That the sell-out of Poland at 
Yalta and Potsdam Conferences by the great 
powers of which the United States Govern- 
ment had a major part be constantly brought 
to the attention of the Congress of the United 
States of America, so that positive action 


when adopted by this convention to be sent 
to all Members of the Congress from this 
commonwealth and to the President of the 
United States. 


Whereas mauy uninformed people are 


of the Korean war during the next year 
many of whom have never had work experi- 
ence; and 

Whereas these Korean veterans as well as 
all veterans including disabled veterans will 
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need the assistance and guidance of the 
Veterans Employment Service to effectively 
find their place in the present labor market: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Department of 
Massachusetts, in annual convention assem- 
bled at Revere, Mass., on June 27, 28, 29, 
1952, does hereby request the national or- 
ganization to seek the necessary funds from 
Congress to properly staff the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the National Convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
August 3-8, 1952, and a copy be sent to each 
Congressman and Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 


Wanted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to the following item which ap- 
peared in This Week, the Sunday supple- 
ment of the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 29, 1952. Although written in 
the nineteenth century, it is stil as ap- 
propriate as though written today. 

WANTED 
(By Josiah Gilbert Holland) 
God give us men! A time like this demands 
Strong minds, ee hearts, true faith and 


ready hands 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 
Men who have honor—men who will not lie; 
Men who can stand before a demagog, 
And damn his treacherous flatteries without 
winking! 
Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking! 


Address by the Honorable William Ben- 


ton, of Connecticut, at the Wisconsin 
State Democratic Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1932 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp excerpts 
from the powerful and thought-provok- 
ing speech delivered at the Wisconsin 
State Democratic Convention on June 28 
by our distinguished colleague, the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BENTON]. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

I have come here to Oshkosh to tell you 
that, as I read the political signs, we Demo- 
crats can and will win in November—in Con- 
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necticut, across the Nation—yes; and most 
particularly of all in Wisconsin. Indeed if 
there are any two so-called doubtful States 
in which we are sure to win—they are Wis- 
consin and Connecticut. 

I say this regardless of the outcome of 
the slaughter that is schedule“ to take place 
at the Chicago stockyards week after next. 
I understand that the managers of the 
stockyards have promised that they will shut 
down the plants if the smell gets too bad 
for the Republican Convention. 

The Republican Convention should now 
offer to do as much for the stockyards. 

Some of you here tonight may call me an 
optimist as I look toward next November. 
I insist that if we Democrats show a reason- 
able minimum of the common sense that is 
the great attribute of our party then I am 
not only an optimist but a realist. 

I know that the voice of your delegates 
will be heard at our Democratic Convention 
on July 21, joined with those of Connecticut, 
Minnesota, California, New Jersey, and 
others—in the great progressive spirit of 
your State and our party. One reason the 
Southern conservatives are so powerful in 
the party is that we in the North have lost 
elections when we should have won them. 
We have let great progressive States such as 
Wisconsin fall into the hands of reaction- 
aries. * * * Here isa challenge we Demo- 
crats must face within our party as well as 
without. 

Some weeks ago I was asked to appear on 
a TV show with the title Can Any Demo- 
crat Win in November on the Roosevelt-Tru- 
man Record?” I replied that the title ought 
to be “What Democrat Can Lose on the 
Roosevelt-Truman Record?“ You and I 
know some Democrats who could lose. But 
I ask you—what Democrat—what Democrat 
that we Democrats are lixely to nominate— 
could lose—if he runs on that record? 

President Truman does not want to run 
again himself. I don't want him to run due 
to my personal affection for him. He is 
determined not to run. I myself, many 
months ago, called on him at the White 
House and urged him not torun. I was one 
of the very few. I said to him, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even if you are elected you can only 
go down in influence and leadership com- 
pared to your future role as the world’s most 
distinguished and influential private citizen.” 
Still today I do not think he will run because 
I am positive we Democrats will nominate 
the right candidate, a candidate who will run 
on the Roosevelt-Truman record and who 
will assure us a victory. 

But I would guess that President Truman 
would run, if he had to, to save our party 
from a candidate who would not run on the 
great record because Harry S. Truman's life- 
time devotion is to the Democratic Party. 

It has been said that the Republicans seem 
to have a genius for snatching defeat out 
of the jaws of victory. But I am confident 
we shall not try to rival them or outdo them 
at this strange game by nominating a can- 
didate who fails to accept our great, progres- 
sive record in its entirety. 

The problem for us Democrats at our forth- 
coming convention is twofold: First, to 
choose a candidate of and for the people who 
will run on our great Democratic record, and 
secondly, to get this record understood by 
our American people. When it is under- 
stood—and by November I predict that it 
will be understood—we shall not and cannot 
lose, ¢ 
Our Democratic Party has traditionally 
been the party of youth and courage and 
action. AsI look around tonight I am proud 
to be reminded how the Democratic Party 
constantly renews itself. Yes, the young 
Democrats keep coming on. I am glad to 
be here in Wisconsin to attest to this fact 
as I look at this audience. You demonstrate 
to the fact that we are the party of youth, 
of hope, of faith in the future. 


It has been truly said of the Republican 
Party that their old men live in the shadow 
of the past and that their young men live in 
the shadow of their old men. 

I do not deny that we Democrats have 


made mistakes, plenty of them. I even con- 


cede we are going to make plenty more. 

But the over-all record of the Democratic 
Party in the last 20 years—20 of the most 
difficult and terrible years in our history— 
is a record of courage, of action and of 
achievement. Yet, it seems to have been 
proved, during this 20 years, that if you 
want to live like a Republican—you've got 
to vote like a Democrat. 

We Democrats are the builders and we 
shall never sell our country short. 

Today, however, we face two major prob- 
lems, one foreign and the other domestic. 
We cannot keep our eyes on our own well- 
being alone. Yes, our first and major prob- 
lem is how to develop the greatest possible 
power and strength in leading the world to 
peace; and how to help our friends and 
allies in developing their own strength to 
resist the menace of Communist imperial- 
ism. The second problem is how to continue 
to give our people as much well-being at 
home as we can give them in line with our 
imperative need to develop our military 
power. 

Now what have we Americans done about 
these two problems? I submit to you my 
friends in Wisconsin that the Democrats 
have taken action while most Republicans 
have not. 

Indeed, many Republicans have taken to 
the public platform to fool the people about 
both problems. Many Republicans have 
charged that we Americans are not prepared 
for a world military crisis. I agree that we 
are not. But what have they sought to do 
to help us prepare ourselves for it? 

In 1949 who was it who voted to cut our 
aid to our allies—drastically? The Republi- 
cans. 

In 1950 who was it who voted to cut our 
aid to our allies—drastically? Yes, you are 
right; that was the year the Republicans 
voted to kill the Mutual Defense Act for 
military aid to our allies. 

In 1951, who was it who again voted to 
cut our aid to our allies—drastically? The 
Republicans. 

Yet we find the present Senate floor lead- 
er of the Republicans, Mr. BRIDGES, of New 
Hampshire, saying on the floor of the Senate 
that we are “weak militarily” because “the 
administration has set its sights too low 
insofar as our arms programs have been 
concerned.” What kind of double talk is 
this? You here tonight know what kind. 
It's Republican double talk. 

Now may I ask you another question? 
Just who has set the sights too low on arms 
production? Yes, you are right; the Repub- 
licans. 

Who was it, in 1947 and 1948—in the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress—who was it 
who reduced the funds requested by the 
administration for our arms program? 

Now don't be suprised by my answer. 
You're right again. It was the Republicans. 

In 1949, you will recall, 91 percent of all 
Senate Republicans voted to allow the 
Senate to cut our military appropriations. 
And again. in 1951, nearly 70 percent of all 
Senate Republicans voted to reduce our mil- 
itary appropriations drastically. 

Mr. Brinces, won't you look at the record 
before you talk about who has set the sights 
too low? Mr. Tarr, won't you check your 
own record? A few days ago you said that 
you and John Foster Dulles have much the 
same views on foreign policy. May I remind 
you that Mr. Dulles served in the Senate 
from July 7 to November 8, 1949, and his 
voting record on foreign policy during this 
period shows him in agreement with Mr, 
Tarr on only 37 percent of those votes? He 
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was in actual disagreement on 68 percent 
of the votes. Does that sound as though 
these two gentlemen shared much the same 
views? 

Mr. Tart, let’s stop kidding the public 
about Republican harmony which doesn’t 
exist. 

All Republicans have been at their best 
when some few of them, such as John Foster 
Dulles, have collaborated in a bipartisan for- 
eign policy. Under the so-called bipartisan 
foreign policy we have made great strides 
in uniting the free world to defend itself 
against aggression. Under it the United Na- 
tions was born. Under it we gave military 
assistance to Greece and Turkey when they 
were threatened with destruction by the 
Communist aggressor, Under it the Marshall 
plan came into being and the European re- 
covery program was developed. Through it 
we have extended the economic and technical 
aid that have swung France and Italy away 
from the Communist orbit and into a grow- 
ing cooperation with the West. 

Under our bipartisan foreign policy the 
North Atlantic Treaty has been ratified and 
the Mutual Assistance Act has been approved. 

Under it the point 4 program of helping 
less fortunate and underprivileged peoples to 
help themselves has become a reality. 

Under it the Japanese Peace Treaty was 
fashioned and signed by 50 nations. 

Under it we have signed a mutual defense 
pact with the Philippines and another with 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Under it the European Defense community 
has been established with the first agreement 
in history for the union of military and eco- 
nomic strength between the nations of West- 
ern Europe. 

And now, under it, Western Germany has 
been tentatively admitted to the family of 
free nations in our common western defense 
effort. 

In spite of these accomplishments—indeed 
these amazing accomplishments judged by 
any past standards—these accomplishments 
which have contributed so much to collective 
security and to our own national safety— 
most Republican congressional leaders con- 
tinue to oppose and fight our foreign policy. 

However, here in Wisconsin I must pause 
in this area of foreign policy to pay tribute 
to your senior Senator. Yes; I must here 
tonight pay my respects to my friend, Sena- 
tor Witry. In his recent speeches in his role 
as senior Republican member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he has called on his 
reluctant and recalcitrant Republican col- 
leagues to support our American foreign 
policy. Further, in his speech on the Senate 
floor only last Wednesday, he said, “I do not 
want to see the Republican Party attempt to 
climb to power by an unprincipled policy of 
pouring venom on individuals, on person- 
alities, rather than by calm, reasoned analy- 
sis of issues and principles.“ I shall let you 
figure out for yourselves what Senator he is 
referring to when he speaks of “pouring 
venom on individuals.” 

Senator WET and I, by the way, are the 
joint sponsors of a resolution to restudy the 
whole question of our world role in the realm 
of ideas, with the objective of elevating our 
ideological efforts into an instrument of su- 
preme national policy. And Im happy to 
announce that only yesterday the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee reported the 
resolution out favorably for action by the 
Senate, recommending that $50,000 be appro- 
priated to conduct such a study. 

Today, with total disregard for truth, some 
reckless Republican leaders who vigorously 
approved the action of the United Nations 
to stop the Korean aggression at the time 
when it was taken, now blame the President 
for what they call the Truman war. They 
continue to ignore the fact that the United 
Nations’ action in Korea proved that the 
United Nations will keep its pledged word; 
that it will meet the armed might of aggres- 
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sive war with a greater armed might deter- 
mined to keep the peace. 

Now, Mr. Brinces and Mr. Republican, may 
I turn to our domestic economy, and may I 
ask who is responsible for the fact that our 
Nation has more private businesses nraking 
greater profits and with fewer business fail- 
ures than ever before in our history? Is it 
the Republicans? Guess again. 

Why are our people today making more 
money, after taxes, than ever before in our 
history? In the last 20 years, the American 
people have had more income left after 
Federal taxes—in the 20 years under Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and Harry S .Truman—than 
in all the previous administrations in the 
history of our country combined. Do you 
attribute this to Republican management? 

Also, Mr. Brinces, and Mr. Republican, 
please tell me this. Who is responsible for 
the fact the United States now has more 
people employed than ever before in our 
history? 

Can we agree on this? Most assuredly— 
can we agree that most assuredly it is not 
the Republicans. 

-Senator Tart, the perennial candidate 
from Ohio, speaking in the Senate not so 
long ago said, “I see no reason for a larger 
percentage at work in 1950 than in 1900. 
There is no magic in more jobs—more people 
working.” 

Now I ask you here tonight: is that the 
sentiment of the Republican Party? Seem- 
ingly it is now about to be confirmed in 
Chicago weck after next. 

Most assuredly Tart’s attitude is not that 
of the Democratic Party. Today the United 
States has nearly 62,000,000 people gainfully 
employed—far more than ever before in 
our history. Our workers have more secur- 
ity, more benefits, and more self-respect 
than ever before. The average weekly pur- 
chasing power of our working people has 
risen more than 40 percent in the last 15 
years. Here we have the answer to the mem- 
bers of the Manufacturers Association who 
sit on their yachts on Lake Michigan and 
send radiograms that the country is going 
bankru. t. 


* * * „ * 


The record of the past 20 years is one 
which has never been equaled in our history 
and which we, as Democrats, are not going 
to jeopardize by turning our Nation over to 
those who say, “We can give you prosperity, 
we can do the same things that the Demo- 
crats can do, only we can do them better.” 

Now I do most regretfully concede we Dem- 
ocrats have had our sinners. Most unhappily 
life js like that. Life has its quota of sin. 
We Democrats don’t like our sinners and we 
are exposing them and punishing them. We 
Democrats are not complacent. We here 
tonight are shocked that there are Democrats 
who would betray their country and their 
party. We Democrats must seek to be more 
ruthless than any of our predecessors in 
obliterating corruption in our Government. 

I have never seen the Democratic Party 
when it couldn’t stand improving. But I'll 
also say this: when have we seen it when it 
wasn’t an improvement over anything else 
that was available? I am a believer in com- 
petition. I have been so all my life. In the 
interests of the American people, I wish our 
Democratic competition were tougher and 
more vigorous. 

Corruption isn’t merely the taking of 
bribes. It is also the giving of them by 
businessmen; it is the pressures to debase 
the tax laws on behalf of the oil and other 
lobbies; it is the current attempted steal of 
the falsely named tidelands oil properties. 
It is the recent Senate vote on the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Frantically the Republicans are today call- 
ing on the shades of Abraham Lincoln and 
Theodore Roosevelt. * * * But let me 
quickly assure you that any similarity be- 
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tween the party of Abraham Lincoln and the 
party of Joe McCarthy is purely coincidental, 
It’s a semantic accident. 

The Senate, as you know, moves in 6-year 
cycles, Six years ago, in 1946, the postwar 
reaction swept into office 13 new Republi- 
can Senators from Northern and Western 
States. Some believe the meat shortage in 
the fall of 1946 had something to do with 
this. At any rate, these 13 brought the Re- 
publicans into control of the Senate and 
we had the ill-fated Eightieth Congress. 
The Democratic majority was restored in 
the 1948 elections and was again sustained 
in the 1950 balloting. It was in 1950 that 
I became Democratic Senator No. 49, the one 
who delivered the democratic majority, and 
I remember my pleasure when Ted Granik 
saluted me early in 1950, when I debated 
Senator Tarr on the American Forum of the 
Air, as “Mr. Democrat.” 

This fall of 1952 those same 13 Republican 
Senators of the class of 1946 are coming up 
for a reckoning. * * * Some of these 13 
happily for your nerves and digestion, you 
haven't heard too much about, 

One of the 13, of course, you here in Wis- 

consin know all too well—the one and only 
junior Senator from Wisconsin. 
. But if these men are returned to office 
this fall—if the Republicans again gain con- 
trol of the Senate and its machinery—the 
country and the world will begin to hear a 
very great deal about them. With 6 years 
of seniority behind them, and 6 years ahead 
of them, they would automatically move into 
positions of enormous power and great au- 
thority. The freshman class of 1946 would 
become the senior and indeed the take-over 
class of 1952. This is the real issue before 
the American people next November, This 
issue far transcends the personalities of the 
two presidential aspirants. 


Woodrow Wilson once said, “I know not 


better how to describe our form of govern- 


ment in a single phrase than by calling it a 
government by the chairman of the stand- 
ing committees of Congress.” 

Under the seniority system, with a Repub- 
lican Senate three of these men of 1946 
would automatically become chairmen of 
powerful standing committees of the Senate. 
Others would move into the No, 2 spots, as 
heirs apparent. 

Among the automatic chairman would be 
our mutual friend, JOSEPH MCCARTHY, as 
chairman of the Committee on Government 
Operations, with devastating power over all 
Government departments. Only this week 
he boasted about his presumptive chairman- 
ship on CBS’s “Chronoscope” TV program. 
He said “Leavenworth won't hold them,” re- 
ferring to his prospective victims, 

I do not intend to dwell long on Senator 
McCartHy. He's your problem more than 
mine. I got him from you and I gladly give 
him back. You’ve known him longer than 
Ihave. I've just been trying to help and, of 
course, to help all Americans. Here in Wis- 
consin you have unwittingly contributed to 
the United States the one Senator—the one 
whom the Washington press corps agrees 
could be most easily spared. 

. * . . . 

I was in Europe last fall as a member of 
the congressional delegation to the Stras- 
burg conference on the unification of Eu- 
rope. Senator Wx, incidentally was also 
on the delegation. I was asked at press con- 
ference after press conference, in Germany 
and Italy, “Tell us, Senator BENTON, do you 
think McCartHY will take over the United 
States?” At that time, I would say that Mc- 
CartHy was the best known name in the 
United States Senate in Europe. These peo- 
ple, so recently under the tryannies of Hitler 
and Mussolini, tremble as they recall their 
tactics—and as they read about McCarrny’s 
sensational charges on their front pages they 
wonder whether it can happen to us here 
in the United States, 
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In this coming campaign you will want to 
watch particularly for two pieces of Me- 
Carthy sophistry. One will be the simplest 
but most pervasive of all logical fallacies: 
“The Communists are against me; you are 
against me; I must be on the right side and 
you must be a Communist.” That is the 
fallacy of the undistributed middle. If 
there must be fallacies, you must see that 
McCartuy is put in the middle, on his way 
to the bottom where he belongs. 

The other will be McCarrnuy’s claim that 
he gets results. He has recently claimed 
that 11 people from his various lists—what 
I have called his numbers game—have re- 
signed from the Government or been fired. 

The New York Times says: (MecCanrhr) 
has been of no use whatever in enabling us 
to cistinguish among sinners, fools, and 
patriots * * *” Time magazine is more 
generous: “Just how many Communists 
has Joe rooted out? The answer: none.” 

The truth is that Senator McCartuy is 
nothing but a Joseph-Come-Lately in the 
fight against communism. He had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the Hiss case, the 
Coplon case, the Wadleigh case, the Rem- 
ington case or with the systematic indict- 
ment and conviction by the Justice Depart- 
ment of the Communist leaders of the 
United States. He has been a sleight-of- 
mouth artist who has managed in some 
quarters to create an illusion that it was he 
who was responsible for the efforts to rid 
the Government of Communists. But this 
illusion, like all Llusions, will not bear the 
light of day nor the test of facts. It has 
deceived millions and duped thousands but 
it is u illusion that is steadily being shat- 
tered by the hard rocks of fact and truth, 

* . 


There is, of course, going to be fierce and 
bitter opposition to all our Democratic can- 
didates next November. We shall meet it 
not with more bitterness, but with better 
men and a far better program. 

Yes; we Democrats must continue A be 
the party of hope. We have believed and 
we must continue to believe in a future 
even finer than the reality of today. We 
Democrats know that in the final analysis, 
when each voter goes to the ballot box in 
November, he will ask himself this ques- 
tion: “Which party will do the best for me, 
for my family, and my country?” We Demo- 
crats must see to it that each and every 
voter has the chance to know the answer, 
without any fear or foreboding. 

If you here tonight do the job you can do, 
and I'm sure will do, the majority of Wis- 
consin voters will know there's only one an- 
swer to that question. There's only one 
road for the informed voter, for his own 
future, for the future of his children and 
his family, this is the road of renewed dedica- 
tion to the great ideals and the great goals 
for which our Democratic Party has stood 
and must continue to stand, 


Resolution of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
on July 3 adopted a committee resolu- 
tion which I presented after conference 
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with Delegate BARTLETT, of Alaska, call- 
ing on the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Secretary of the Air 
Force, and the Governor of Alaska for 
immediate reports on the reign of terror 
and lawlessness which for several months 
has prevented shipments of coal from 
the Usibelli Coal Mine, Alaska, to vital 
Air Force bases at Ladd and Eielsen 
Fields. 

The resolution asks for reports on 
what steps have been taken and are con- 
templated to restore the supply of coal 
to these bases, which have been cut off 
from the source of over 60 percent of 
their supply for several months. 

The resolution also authorizes the 
Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, of 
which Representative Ken REGAN, of 
Texas, is chairman, to investigate and 
report. Mr. Recan had already issued a 
statement demanding an investigation. 

The committee’s resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Whereas the United States Air Force bases 
at Ladd Field and Eielsen Field, Alaska, are 
vital to the defense of the United States; 
and 

Whereas this committee is advised that 
these bases are dependent for over 60 percent 
of their fuel supply, or over 200,000 tons, on 
the production of the Usibelli Coal Mine, 
Inc., at Suntrana, Alaska; and 

Whereas there have been laid before this 
committee communications from said pro- 
ducer and from its employees to the Attorney 
General of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Governor of Alaska, of which the follow- 
ing telegram is an example: 

HEALY, ALASKA, June 7, 1952. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This telegram is sent you by vote of the 
employees of Usibelli coal mine which is 
producing over 200,000 tons of coal vital to 
United States Air Force bases in Alaska. We 
have been prevented from shipping coal by 
violence including mass picketing by armed 
mobs in violation of a United States court 
injunction, beating of our men, dumping of 
loaded cars, sabotage of equipment, and de- 
struction of power plant by fire. These pick- 
ets are not employees of this mine but of 
Healy River Coal Co. and Evan Jones Coal 
Co. We are not on strike and have no dis- 
pute with our employer. The only issue is 
whether we shall be forced to join United 
Mine Workers which we have repeatedly voted 
not todo. Most of us belong to other unions, 
On May 20 United States marshals came here 
and restored order, but violence was resumed 
May 30 and the power plant burned June 2, 
We need police protection to enable us to 
ship to United States Air Force. We are over 
100 miles from nearest police force and it is 
essential that you instruct United States at- 
torney and United States marshal to station 
deputies here for an indefinite time. 

EMPLOYEES OF USIBELLI COAL MINE, INC. 

Whereas the committee is further advised 
that on June 23, 1952, notwithstanding the 
presence of United States marshals, and in 
defiance of an injunction of the United 
States court, violence was resumed, with the 
deliberate destruction of a second power 
plant, a fuel truck, fuel tanks, and other 
equipment, and that shipments to the Air 
Force from this mine are now completely 
stopped: and 

Whereas the committee is further advised 
that this company will be unable to continue 
its stripping operations, at a cost of several 


thousand dollars per day, unless shipments 
to the Air Force are resumed and will be 
forced to shut down; and 

Whereas the committee is advised that if 
this principal producer is unable to strip 
coal in the summer, it will be physically im- 
possible to mine coal in the winter; and 

Whereas this committee is further advised 
that if production from this mine fails, the 
other mines in Alaska will be unable to ex- 
pand their production to meet the Air 
Force’s requirements, and a situation poten- 
tially disastrous to the defense of Alaska will 
develop next winter when existing stockpiles 
at these bases are exhausted: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, That— 

1. The Secretary of the Interior, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the A’r Force, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska are requested to report to 
this committee as expeditiously as possible 
upon (a) the facts involved in the foregoing 
matter, (b) the steps taken to assure an 
adequate supply of coal to the Ladd and 
Eielsen bases in Alaska, (c) the steps taken 
to restore law and order, and (d) what fur- 
ther action is contemplated. 

2. The Secretary of the Interior is request- 
ed to furnish to this committee (a) copies 
of all reports made to him by the investi- 
gator he dispatched to the Usibelli coal mine 
in June 1952, (b) copies of all communica- 
tions by the United Mine Workers to the In- 
terior Department, and replies thereto. 

3. The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing, or any subcommittee thereof designated 
by the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining, is authorized and directed 
to investigate the matters referred to in this 
resolution, to exercise therein the powers 
conferred by House Resolution 80, Eighty- 
second Congress, and to report its recom- 
mendations to this committee. 


Congress Should Review Statutory Au- 
thority for the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has just com- 
pleted action on the Defense Department 
Appropriations Act for the fiscal year 
1953 including therein an appropriation 
in the amount of $100,000 for the Na- 
tional Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice and the Division of Civilian 
Marksmanship in the Department of the 
Army. 

Although the Department of Defense 
had originally requested the Bureau of 
the Budget for $799,000 to carry out the 
statutory objectives of this program the 
budget request was reduced to $130,000, 
the sanre sum that was appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1952. 

The National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice was established by Con- 
gress in 1903. During the past 20 years 
these appropriations have averaged 
$305,000 annually. Even the Eighty-first 
Congress which reduced defense expen- 
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ditures to an almost dangerously low 
level, appropriated $303,000 in 1948 for 
the support of this program. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps it would be de- 
sirable for the Eighty-third Congress to 
review the basic statutory authority for 
the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, with a view toward mak- 
ing the program function more consist- 
ently with the techniques of our modern 
national defense structure. 

It is my understanding that the Divi- 
sion of Civilian Marksmanship func- 
tions as part of the Department of the 
Army, yet the benefits flowing from the 
program are equally important to the 
Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, as well 
as Civilian Defense. This fact is pointed 
out in an editorial by Maj. Gen. Merritt 
A. Edson, United States Marine Corps, 
retired, executive director of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, on the subject 
of civilian marksmanship, and its impor- 
tance to every individual, be he soldier, 
sailor, airman, or marine. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include this editorial as 
part of my statement at this point: 


[From the American Rifleman of December 
1951] 


CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP AND You 


(Eprror’s Norx.— Maj. Gen. Merritt A. Ed- 
son USMC, retired, became executive direc- 
tor of the National Rifle Association on July 
1, 1951. After a brilliant military career in 
which he won many honors including the 
Medal of Honor for heroic action on Guadal- 
canal in 1942, the general retired from the 
Marine Corps in 1947. At that time he re- 
turned to his native Vermont to organize a 
State police force and serve as its first direc- 
tor. Throughout his professional career the 
leader of World War II famous Edson Raid- 
ers has been closely associated with the work 
of the NRA. He has helped guide its affairs 
for over 30 years. Fellow directors of the 
association elected him a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee in 1939, vice president in 
1947, and president in 1949. He gave up the 
latter honorary office this year and resigned 
as Vermont’s Director of Public Safety to 
take over his present position as full-time 
leader of the National Rifle Association's 
250,000 members.) 

If, as the majority of our military leaders 
believe, it is the rifleman who, in the final 
analysis, carries the fight to the enemy and 
clinches the decision; if, as provided by the 
National Security Service and Training Act, 
every one of our sons must become a part of 
the Armed Forces for a definite period of his 
life; if, as now seems probable, the next world 
war will involve our entire society, require 
greater masses of manpower than ever before, 
and bring the fighting to our home-land; 
and if, as the records of World War I indi- 
cate, only 2 percent of our male population 
are familiar with weapons and have had 

in marksmanship; isn’t it time to 
make a real effort to create that nation of 
marksmen which made the United States 
possible and which we must again become if 
we are to survive? This is primarily a civil- 
ian task—a task for the National Board for 
the Promotior. of Rifle Practice and for the 
National Rifie Association of America. 

In a letter elsewhere in this issue of the 
Rifleman, Col. R. C. Bing, GSC, Army, has 
said: 

“During the last year (1950), training pro- 
grams could not reflect the number of hours 
considered desirable for proper training in 
marksmanship. This limitation of time was 
not caused by any desire to slight this type 
of training, but was necessitated by the need 
of rapid training of battle replacements in 
all essential subjects during the short traine 
ing time available.” 
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This situation is not unique. It has hap- 
pened before in our national history, and it 
probably will occur in the future. No one 
knows better than I how necessary it is to 
build up the strength of the combatant units 
of our Armed Forces in days of emergency, 
or how often this must be accomplished at 
expense of adequate training of the indi- 
vidual. 

In Switzerland, in Finland, and in the 
Norse countries, this problem is met by the 
statutory requirement that each youth shall 
be taught how to shoot under the instruction 
of his local rifle club prior to the time 
he reaches the age for induction into their 
compulsory military service. Further, when 
he has completed his time on active duty 
and returns to his home in a Reserve status, 
he must maintain his proficiency in marks- 
manship by firing an annual requalification 
course under the supervision of his local 
rifle club so long as he is liable for service 
in the defense of his country. Such a sys- 
tem insures that the individual will already 
be trained in marksmanship when called to 
service either initially or later as part of 
the Reserves. Under such a system the time 
ordinarily allocated to marksmanship train- 
ing at the mobilization center can be de- 
voted to other subjects or the man can be 
assigned to a combatant unit at an earlier 
date. It has proven less costly in dollars 
and cents; and its efficiency was amply dem- 
onstrated by the Finns in their war against 
the Soviets in 1939. 

If such a system had been in effect within 
the United States there would have been no 
reason for the story which appeared in the 
October 26 edition of the Boston Post which 
told of the death of a boy sent into combat 
in Korea without ever having once shot a 
rifle in practice. “Then one day,” the story 
reads, “they * told him to get ready 
for overseas combat in Korea. 
George didn’t even have a rifle in his hand 
until he was aboard ship. He didn’t have 
a chance over there. *” 

If such a system had been in effect in the 
United States there would have been no 
cause for Col. C. M. Boyer, assistant execu- 
tive director of the Reserve Officers’ Associa- 
tion, to say not long ago that “In July, 
August, September, and October of last year 
(1950), thousands upon thousands of mem- 
bers of the volunteer and inactive Reserve 
were placed on active duty and within 3 weeks 
from the time they reported for duty they 
were casualties in Korea. If we are going 
to throw them into conflict that quickly, as 
we may often have to do, then we should give 
them a sufficient amount of training so they 
can at least protect themselves to a certain 
extent.” 

The framework around which universal 
marksmanship training can be built in this 
country is already in existence. The law al- 
ready provider that rifle ranges under control 
of the regular services and the National 
Guard shall be made available whenever pos- 
sible for marksmanship training of civilians. 
The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice is already charged by law with 
the encouragement of rifle practice through- 
out the United States, particularly in the di- 
rection of qualifying as finished marksmen 
those individuals who may be called upon to 
serve in time of war. The National Board al- 
ready has statutory authority for recom- 
mending to Congress the construction of 
ranges, both indoor and outdoor, where none 
now exist; and for providing arms and am- 
munition and target materials to civilians 
engaged in marksmanship training. The Na- 
tional Rifle Association has almost 8,000 sen- 
ior and junior rifle and pistol clubs scattered 
throughout the country, ready-made to as- 
sume the task of instruction. All that is 
needed to convert this framework into the 
structure of universal marksmanship train- 
ing that has proved so successful elsewhere is 
@ very slight modification of existing law. 


Even without that change, much can be done 
if only the people and Congress will recognize 
the important part trained marksmen play 
in national security, and will insist that the 
National Board carry out the functions pre- 
scribed for it under law. 

It is not my intent to imply that the ability 
to shoot straight is the beginning and the 
end of national security. Marksmanship 
training is only one facet of the myriads 
which comprise the defense of this country. 
But it is that part of national security which 
affects the individual more directly than any 
other. Whenever soldier is pitted against 
soldier—or armed civilian against an armed 
invader—it is the one who has been best 
trained to shoot who survives. If a man 
knows his weapon and if he has confidence in 
his ability to use it, he can at least protect 
himself to a certain extent and he can have 
a chance over there. 

MERRITT A. Epson. 


Mr. Speaker, I am confident that a 
study of this editorial, as well as the sub- 
ject generally, will lead to the conclusion 
that the objectives of this program could 
be administered more effectively as an ac- 
tivity of the Department of Defense. 


Reorganization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the Eighty-second Congress, the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments considered nine bills em- 
bodying a number of the remaining rec- 
ommendations on reorganization of the 
Federal Government. 

Over 60 percent of its reorganization 
proposals have been placed into effect in 
the short period since the Commission 
on Organization headed by former Presi- 
dent Hoover, completed its studies. 

In order to fit in hearings on these 
important matters with a crowded com- 
mittee calendar and intense activities on 
the part of several of our subcommittees, 
it was necessary to schedule these bills 
during the second session. Study and 
examination of the many issues in these 
nine basic recommendations within the 
committee’s purview afforded the Mem- 
bers opportunity to evaluate policy con- 
siderations implicit in such legislation. 

In cooperation with the Citizen’s Com- 
mittee for the Hoover report, which has 
contributed to such a great extent in 
sustaining public interest in the field of 
reorganization through these hearings 
opportunity was afforded Members of 
Congress, civic organizations, and pri- 
vate citizens to express themselves on 
the benefits of this type of legislation. 
On behalf of the committee, I should like 
to state that the response of the public 
in this respect has been most gratifying. 
The bills considered by the committee 
were: 

H. R. 3674, H. R. 3304: To establish 
principles and policies to govern gener- 
ally the management of the executive 
branch of the Government in accord- 
ance with recommendations of the Com- 
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mission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government., 

H. R. 3676, H. R. 3314: To place in the 
Administrator of General Services re- 
sponsibility for coordination of certain 
miscellaneous activities in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

H. R. 3678, H. R. 3307; S. 1139: Making 
certain changes in laws applicable to 
regulatory agencies of the Government 
so as to effectuate the recommendations 
regarding regulatory agencies made by 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 

H. R. 3683, H. R. 3303: To establish a 
temporary National Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. Also similar 
to H. R. 13, H. R. 391. 

H. R. 3689, H. R. 3306: To establish a 
Department of Social Security and Edu- 
cation in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Or- 
ganization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

H. R. 3697, H. R. 3406, H. R. 5879: To 
create a commission to make a study of 
the administration of overseas activities 
of the Government, and to make recom- 
mendations to Congress with respect 
thereto. 

H. R. 6243: To provide for certain re- 
organization in the executive branch of 
the Government in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government. 

H. R. 2879, H. R. 2880: To reestablish 
the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government. 
Also H. R. 2881, H. R. 2882, H. R. 2883, 
H. R. 2884, H. R. 2885, H. R. 2886, H. R. 
2887, H. R. 2888, H. R. 2927, H. R. 2980, 
H. R. 2998. 

Hearings on the proposed legislation 
developed the far-reaching effects con- 
tained in many of the recommendations. 
Some of these remaining proposals in- 
volve the most controversial pol- 
icy issues ever presented to the Congress. 
After the hearings had outlined the scope 
of the recommendations, many members 
of the committee indicated that further 
study and examination would be nec- 
essary before action could be taken on 
this legislation. 

However, these hearings have had 
many salutary results. The testimony 
made evident the necessity for the exten- 
sion of the basic reorganization legisla- 
tion which permits the President to sub- 
mit reorganization plans. It was also 
disclosed that legislation which would 
reestablish the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the 
Government was not generally regard- 
ed by those who testified as necessary or 
timely. 

In view of the fact that the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Report which 
has very closely attended on reorgani- 
zation progress, has terminated its exist- 
ence as of June 30, 1952, the views of its 
membership, through our hearings, have 
been crystallized and preserved for the 
benefit of the next Congress. Thus a 
valuable legislative history has been un- 
dertaken in these fields which will facili- 
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tate further study and action on the 
proposals contained in these committee 
bills, 

Also, in appearing, the representatives 
of the Citizens Committee were able to 
present a compilation of savings as of 
June 30, 1952, stemming from reorgani- 
zation: 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE ron THE 


Hoover REPORT, 
Washington, D. C., June 30, 1952. 


United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dawson: At the hearings before 
the Committee on Expenditures, June 18, 
1952, certain information was requested of 
the Citizens Committee as follows: 

Exhibit I: Analysis of reorganization bills 
before the House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 

Exhibit II: Memorandum on savings esti- 
mated and achieved as a result of Federal 
reorganization (1948-52). 

These documents are enclosed herewith. 

Members of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures also requested from the Citizens Com- 
mittee recommendation as to legislation 
within the House committee's purview, which 
can be enacted this session. We assume 
that, in this request, the committee mem- 
bers were particularly interested in (a) 
those bills which through Senate action, or 
otherwise, have reasonable opportunity for 
passage; and (b) those bills which, from 
the viewpoint of economy, are most im- 
portant. 

With these points in mind, we make the 
following recommendations to the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments: 

First, intergovernmental relations: The 
committee can H. R. 3683 (H. R. 
3303) favorably and secure its passage in 
the House. Since the Senate version (S. 
1148) has once passed the Senate and is now 
on the calendar there, the chances of its 
enactment are good. The advantages of this 
measure are set forth in item IV of exhibit I. 

Second, overseas administration: The 
committee can report H. R. 3697 (H. R. 
3406) favorably and secure its passage in 
the House. Here again the Senate version 
has once been and is on the calendar, 
so that the legislative status of this bill is 
favorable. Its advantages are set forth in 
item VI of exhibit I. 

Third, regulatory commissions: The com- 
mittee can report S. 1139 (H. R. 3307 and 
H. R. 3678) favorably and secure its enact- 
ment. S. 1139, as passed by the Senate on 
April 10, 1952, is very much watered down, 
In order to strengthen it, the committee 
maht wish, therefore, to retain section 2, 
section 5 (c), section 7 (b), section 8 (b), 
which would center administrative author- 
ity in, but not affect the method of appoint- 
ment for, the Chairmen of the following 
four Commissions: (1) Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, (2) National Labor Re- 
lations Board, (3) Federal Communications 
Commission, and (4) Federal Reserve Board. 
It is believed that the principal feature to 
which previous objection had been raised 
has been removed from the instant House 
bills (H. R. 3307 and H. R. 3678). The ad- 
vantages of this measure are set forth in 
item III of exhibit I. 

Fourth, the Reorganization Act of 1949: 
We recommend that your committee report 
out and secure passage of an extension to 
this act. Plans may be submitted under it 
before April 1, 1953. We believe that a new 
President should be permitted to have at 
least 1 year of operation under the terms of 
this act, and preferably more. 

Fifth, medical services: The committee 
has before it the highly controversial meas- 


ure to establish a Department of Health— 
H. R. 3688 and H. R. 3305. The Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, after 
extensive hearings, has written a compro- 
mise measure, S. 3314, which provides for 
a Federal Board of Hospitalization instead 
of a Department of Health. S. 3314 meets 
practically all of the objections raised, and 
the Senate committee is preparing to report 
this measure favorably, and to attempt to 
secure its passage. Were the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures to revise the lan- 
guage of the bill before it so as to conform 
it to S. 3314, report it favorably, and at- 
tempt to secure its at the same time 
the Senate is doing so, the chances of an 
important reform would be very good, This 
measure can lead to great economies. 

The five steps outlined above are, in the 
opinion of the citizens committee, the most 
practicable reorganization actions which 
can be taken by the House Committee on 
Expenditures at this time. 

The citizens committee recommends that 
all other action be deferred until January 
1953. 

The citizens committee wishes to thank 
the Committee on Expenditures for the 
many actions it has taken in Federal reor- 
ganization, We greatly appreciate the many 
courtesies which have been extended to us 
by the committee and its excellent staff. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Morris Sayre, 
Chairman. 


Exurerr I 


ANALYSIS OF REORGANIZATION BILLS BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES 
IN THE EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


The following analyses of reorganization 
measures are to point up what the bills would 
do and what the advantages would be. 


1. GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH, H. R. 3674 (H. R. 3304) 


A. Title I, part I: This important part of 
the bill states the organizational responsi- 
bilities of the President in executing the 
laws pursuant to article II of the Constitu- 
tion. The President is the only official of 
the executive branch to whom specific execu- 
tive authorities are given in the Constitu- 
tion. This fact has been obscured sometimes 
by conflicting laws, obsolete laws and tradi- 
tions. Were title I, part I, to be enacted, 
his authority over the executive branch of 
the Government, except in quasi-judicial 
matters, would be established as the Con- 
stitution intended. It would straighten 
lines of authority and permit clear assign- 
ment of responsibility. 

B. Title I, part I, provides for the internal 
realinement of the Executive Office of the 
President. Agencies in that Office would in- 
chade: (1) The White House office, (2) the 
Office of Personnel, (3) the Office of the Eco- 
nomic Adviser, (4) the Office of Staff Secre- 
tary,, (5) the Office of the Budget. 

This part also provides for such part-time 
consultants as the President may require in 
the Executive Office. . 

The purpose of this part is to organize 
and strengthen the immediate staff services 
of the President. This organization and 
these would result in better advice 
to the President and improved planning, 
coordination, and control of the executive 
branch. 

C. Title I, part III, provides for a Federal 
Director of Personnel. The concept of a 
principal adviser reporting directly to the 
President on personnel matters is sound. 
However, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission is fulfilling this function de 
facto under Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1949. In view of this, the need for change 
no longer exists and the advantages have 
been gained. 

D. Title I, part IV, provides for abolition of 
the Council of Economic Advisers and would 
substitute an Economic Adviser, This 
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Hoover Commission recommendation was 
predicated upon a much smaller budget. 
The earlier advantages of better identified, 
single-headed responsibility are not so ap- 
parent today, because of the economic ex- 
pansion of Federal activities and the eco- 
nomic effects of it. Authorities now ques- 
tion the desirability of this proposed part. 

E. Title I, part V, provides for creation of a 
Presidential staff secretary. His principal 
responsibility would be to assist the Presi- 
dent in the management of the Executive 
Office. The advantages would include better 
planning, coordination, and control of the 
activities in the Executive Office. Consis- 
tency of policy would be made possible 
through such an Official, As a further result, 
the President would be divested of many 
Management details and would have more 
time to devote to policy determination and 
to the direction of the executive branch. 

F. Title II. provides for general manage- 
ment of the agencies in the executive branch, 
as title I, part I does for the Presidency 
itself. Specifically, the authority of agency 
Heads and subordinate agency heads with 
respect to that of the President is clarified. 
A standard nomenclature for executive 
agency organization is recommended. Prin- 
cipal agency executive agency heads are 
vested with authority for the appointments 
of their subordinate executive officers. Prin- 
cipal executive agency heads are provided 
with power to delegate authority to their 
subordinates. Finally, provision is made 
that principal executive agency heads have 
adequate staff assistance to meet their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Title II provides a number of advantages. 
It is a fundamental of good management 
that responsibilities of all officers be clearly 
defined and fixed. Another basic principal 
for sound management, especially in large 
and complex organizations, is that there be 
commensurate delegations of authority to 
those officers. An executive cannot justly 
be held responsible for his operations unless 
he has authority for the appointment and 
control of his key subordinates. The prin- 
cipal advantage of standard nomenclature 
within executive branch organizations is that 
identification and relationships of subordi- 
nate agencies would be simplified. Federal 
officials could better identify the organiza- 
tional levels with which business should be 
consummated. Jurisdictional squabbles 
would be fewer, since levels of responsibility 
would be better indentified. 

G. Title III. provides for appropriate trans- 
fer of personnel, property, records, and funds 
whenever there is a transfer of functions 
under this act. The advantages of such 
adjustments are obviously consistent with 
the intent of the Congress in its provision for 
certain Federal programs and in its provision 
of certain appropriations to carry out those 
programs. 


H. General: The Hoover Commission em- 
phasized the need for certain basic organiza- 
tion and management principles in all of 
its reports. The proposed legislation would 
apply those fundamental concepts to the 
highest office in the executive branch and to 
executive departments and agencies gen- 
erally. While specific advantages have been 
pointed out above, the general advantages 
which go with better Federal organization 
and management could be expected. Better 
control and accountability of the executive 
branch by the Congress and better service 
to the people would be direct results. 

1. Savings: The savings directly from this 
measure would not be large. Five mil- 
lion dollars annually is the estimate made, 
mainly through better operation of field 
services. The indirect savings from identi- 
fying policy vacuums or ensuring uniformity 
of policy execution, as for example in fighting 
inflation, could be very large. No allowance 
for this latter type of indirect savings is 
made here. 
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II. TRANSFER OF CIVIL FUNCTIONS OF ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, H. R. 6243 
A. Description: This till provides for creat- 

ing in the Executive Office of the President 

a Board of Analysis for Water Development 

and Use. The Board shall be composed of 

five members who shall be appointed by the 

President from among persons of outstand- 

ing ability, experience, and attainments in 

the engineering and water-resource fields. 

It shall review all proposals for the construc- 

tion of Federal projects relating to flood con- 

trol, river and harbor improvements, irriga- 
tion, or the production of electric power, 
and shall report to the President and to the 

Congress on the feasibility of, and the bene- 

fits to be anticipated from, the construction 

of such projects; and it shall periodically 
review such projects which have been au- 
thorized and report to the President and the 

Congress with respect to the advisability of 

continuing with the construction of such 

projects. 

The President would be authorized to 
appoint a Drainage Area Advisory Commis- 
sion for each major drainage area. The 
Commissions shall be composed of repre- 
sentatives of such Government departments 
and agencies, as may be determined by the 
President, and representatives of the State 
concerned. 

There would be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior the functions of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, and 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army. 
insofar as such functions relate to flood con- 
trol and the improvement of rivers and har- 
bors (and the functions of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of the Army in re- 
lation thereto), the functions of the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, and 
the functions of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission and the California Debris Commis- 
Bion. 

B. Analysis: There is but one water re- 
sources and use problem. It requires solu- 
tion by an over-all policy-determining group 
and a single executive group. The bill would 
provide for a Review Board to examine into 
the advantages of proposed public works 
projects. The measure would fix respon- 
sibility upon one agency for project review 
of another agency for the execution of 
agreed-upon projects. 

C. Advantages: The advantages of such 
a measure are very real. Bureaucratic com- 
petition, working at cross-purposes and 
against the general public interest, would be 
eliminated. Engineer officers of the Army 
would be relieved of civil functions and re- 
turned to more appropriate duties in the 
military mobilization effort. 

D. Savings: The savings from better review 
and supervision of public works projects 
would be tremendous. We estimate $200,- 
000,000 a year after full installation with 
these savings to increase $50,000,000 a year 
thereafter. These two agencies are now 
spending well over $1,000,000,000 a year with- 
out adequate review or supervision. They 
had in 1948, according to the Hoover Com- 
mission plans under way or in preparation, 
for $56,000,000,000 of projects. Vast sav- 
ings can be realized here. 

III. REGULATORY COMMISSIONS, H. R. 3678 

AND KH. R. 3307 

The important phases of these bills are 
those which provide for centering of 
purely paper work and office organization 
in the chairmen of those four Commissions 
which have not already been reorganized 
by Presidential reorganization plans. Such 
a change would expedite the work of these 
Commissions. The bills also would extend 
the principle of bipartisanship to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

Specifically, there would be single- 
headed administrative responsibility vested 


by these measures within the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and Federal Reserve Board, 
These bills also provide that a Board mem- 
ber or Commissioner in the following agen- 
cies, whose term of office has expired, shall 
continue to serve until his successor is ap- 
pointed and shall have qualified: Federal 
Power Commission, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Civil Aeronautics Board, National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The advantages of these proposed changes 
have been pointed up by the Hooyer Com- 
mission. Single-headed administrative au- 
thority better fixes responsibility for opera- 
tions, provided it is not so done as to impair 
the fairness of the quasi-judicial responsi- 
bilities assigned these agencies by the 
Congress. This principle has been insti- 
tuted already in five similar commissions. 

Extension of the bipartisan principle to 
the two Boards lacking it has obvious ad- 
vantages which stem from the nature of 
their functions. This principle has proven 
successful in seven similar agencies. 

The provision for Board members and 
Commissioners whose terms expire has ad- 
vantages of general administrative conven- 
ience and continuity of leadership in oper- 
ations. 

A bill passed by the Senate (S. 1139) on 
this subject has been watered down to do 
nothing but provide for limiting to 60 days 
the extension of service of a Board member 
or Commissioner beyond his normal term 
of office. The other advantageous proposals 
of the House bilis are stricken, The advan- 
tage of S. 1139 over the present arrange- 
ment is very slight. 

Savings: The citizens’ committee's esti- 
mate is $15,000,000 annually, $10,000,000 of 
which would be in the Maritime Commission 
and $5,000,000 in the other commissions. 
Since the Maritime Reorganization Plan 
No. 21 of 1950, with potential savings of 
$10,000,000, has been enacted, there remain 
potential savings from this measure of 
$5,000,000. This estimate does not include 
the savings to the national economy if these 
commissions could speed up their service to 
the public. The ICC takes years on rate 
cases, The FCC has been taking years on its 
program to bring television to outlying areas 
and in deciding on color television. The 
Federal Reserve Board took approximately a 
decade in deciding whether or not to prose- 
cute in one antitrust case. Delays of this 
type can cost the national economy large 
sums for which no allowance is here made, 


IV. INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 
H. R. 3683 AND H. R. 3303 

These bills would establish a temporary 
National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. The Commission's responsibility 
would be to submit to the Congress specific 
recommendations based upon a study of past 
and present relations between National, 
State, and local governments within the 
United States, the past and present alloca- 
tion of governmental functions and powers 
among them, and governmental functions 
and powers exercised by two or more such 
governments. 

There are several advantages to be de- 
rived by such a measure. Many of our 
national internal problems stem from past 
failure to study and solve jurisdictional 
problems. Such a study should suggest 
solutions to many of these problems. The 
Hoover Commission consistently pointed to 
the need for defining and fixing responsibili- 
ties in intergovernmental activities. These 
measures would provde a necessary first step 
to that end. 

Savings: No estimate made by the Hoover 
Commission, its task forces, or the citizens’ 
committee. 
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v. TO ESTABLISH A DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY AND EDUCATION, H. R. 3689 AND H. R. 
3306 


The purpose of this legislation is to give 
the Federal Security Agency departmental 
status and to transfer to it from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the functions of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It does not trans- 
fer out the public-health activities, a matter 
covered in another series of bills. 

Specifically, the bills provide for the cre- 
ation of the new Department and for the 
transfer to it of all functions from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency and one program from 
the Department of the Interior. Provision 
is made for three assistant secretaries and 
for records and property transfers. 

The principal advantage the bills afford 
is that the health, education, and welfare 
of the public would be given a voice at the 
top in the formulation of all national poli- 
cies. This is not facilitated at present, 
since FSA does not have a cabinet-level 
voice or standing. The Indian Affairs pro- 
gram is part of the national program for 
health, education, and welfare. Problems 
in the Indian Affairs activities can better 
be solved when they are solved in relation 
to all other similar activities. The Hoover 
Commission consistently suggested that 
greater efficiency and economy would result 
if these functions would be grouped together. 

Savings: An estimate of $25,000,000 a year 
is made, $15,000,000 in social security and 
education and $10,000,000 in Indian Affairs. 
Were the standard of living of the Indian 
population to be raised by education and 
health measures, so that they could become 
coequal to other citizens, the savings would 
become much larger, as would the lot of 
the Indians improve. 


VI, OVERSEAS ADMINISTRATION, H. n. 3697, 
H. R. 3406 


The objective of these bills is to create 
a commission to make a study of the admin- 
istration of overseas activities of the Gov- 
ernmens and to make recommendations to 
the Congress with respect thereto. The sec- 
tions of the bills provide for such a com- 
mission and for its composition. Certain 
operating policies for the proposed commis- 
sion are set forth, including the specific au- 
thorities the commission would have. A 
terminal date for the commission is set, 

Overseas expenditures are now extensive, 
All told, some $10,000,000,000 is expected to 
be expended for these purposes during the 
fiscal year 1953. There has not been a com- 
prehensive study of organization and man- 
agement in this important area. Undoubt- 
edly, greater efficiency and economies are 
possible. The study could have the double- 
edged purposes of (1) indicating where 
money has been spent unwisely and thus 
giving the Congress the information upon 
which to reduce such expenditures, and (2) 
showing how the money can be spent wisely 
so that the Congress could bulwark itself 
against pressure for “hatchet type” cuts of 
questionable wisdom. 

Savings: No estimate made by the Hoover 
Commission, its task forces, or the citizens 
committee. As the studies of the House 
Committee on Expenditures have shown, 
vast savings from such an effort are con- 
ceivable. A savings of only 1 percent an- 
nually would be $50,000,000—$100,000,000 per 
annum. 


VII. GENERAL SERVICES, H. R. 3676—H, R. 3314 


The purpose of these bills is to coordinate 
through the General Services Administra- 
tion certain minor Federal agencies in the 
District of Columbia, and some floating func- 
tions of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. The important result would 
be to reduce the number of persons report- 
ing directly to the President. 

The legislation provides, specifically, that 
the Smithsonian Institution, the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, and 
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the Commission on Fine Arts would be under 
the supervision of the General Services Ad- 
ministrator, The latter would have respon- 
sibility for coordinating the work of these 
agencies with related activities in other de- 
partments and agencies. 

Efficiency in Government, the Hoover Com- 
mission pointed out, stems, among other 
things, from placing agencies of approxi- 
mately equal relative responsibility and im- 
portance at the same organizational level. 
Also, the Hoover Commission emphasized the 
need for cutting down the number of persons 
reporting directly to the President. The 
measures have these two principal advan- 


tages. 

Savings: Slight, if any. 

VIII. TO REESTABLISH THE COMMISSION ON on- 
GANIZATION, H. R. 2879 TO H. R. 2888 (IN- 
CLUSIVE), H. R. 2927, AND H. R. 2980 AND H. n. 
2998 


The purpose of these bills is to create a 
Commission on Organization to study and 
report to the Congress on the organization 
and management of the executive branch 
of the Government. The bills provide for a 
new commission very similar in mandate, 
organization, and responsibilities to the so- 
called Hoover Commission. 

The time lapse since the last study and 
the great expansion of the Federal Establish- 
ment have developed new management 
problems, The need for their solution is 
generally recognized. Efficiency and econ- 
omy of executive branch operations, together 
with better service, are the obvious possible 
advantages. However, there are authorities 
who believe that the advantages would be 
greater if the study was initiated after a 
new Congress and new President are elected. 

While approximately 60 percent of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations have 
been adopted, apparently a significant pro- 
portion of its proposals will remain. There 
would be important advantages if these were 
adopted. Another study would validate the 
Hoover Commission findings and would give 
rise to new recommendations which would 
be a result of new circumstances. 

Savings: No estimate. 

IX. EXTENSION OF REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1949 

This legislation should seek to extend the 
Reorganization Act of 1949 indefinitely, or 
at least for 1 year. The 1949 act provides 
the President with authority to recommend 
to the Congress changes in organization and 
management of the executive branch. In 
such cases, the act provides for use by the 
President of reorganization plans, which be- 
come law if not vetoed by a constitutional 
majority of either House within 60 days after 
receipt by the Congress, 

The principal advantage of presidential 
reorganization powers has been demon- 
strated since the adoption of the Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1949. A large number of im- 
portant reorganizations have occurred to 
strengthen organization and management in 
the executive branch. Many of these prob- 
ably would not have occurred without presi- 
dential authority. In a large and complex 
operation, during a dynamic period, it is 
essential that the President have the flex- 
ibility to recommend reorganizations needed 
to meet properly his responsibilities. 

Savings: No estimate. 
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MEMORANDUM ON SAVINGS ESTIMATED AND 
ACHIEVED AS A RESULT OF FEDERAL REOR- 
GANIZATION, 1948-52 (JUNE 30) 

On June 19, 1952, the Citizens Commit- 
tee presented to the House Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments 
a memorandum or dossier entitled Econo- 
mies in Connection with the Recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission." In that 
memorandum or dossier, the Citizens Com- 
mittee agreea to prepare an additional item 


as a part of it, to be entitled “Exhibit VII.“ 
This is the memorandum so requested. Here 
it is entitled “Exhibit II.“ It can be added 
to the dossier presented to the committee 
on June 19, 1952, as VII, or handled sepa- 
rately. 

It should be noted that the figures cited 
below are preliminary estimates of econo- 
mass, in fact rough estimates. On June 26, 
1952, the Citizens Committee formally cir- 
cularized the departments and agencies for 
more exact figures on economies. These 
figures will be compiled as received and 
they will be published in the Citizens Com- 
mittee Final Report to be printed in the 
fall of 1952. 

(The figures cited below are savings or 
reductions per annum unless otherwise 
noted.) 

1. General management of the executive 
branch: 

(a) Possible savings: $5,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: Small, if 
any. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): None identified, 

2. Personnel management: 

(a) Possible savings: $700,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings: $12,000,000. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): (1) Decreases in num- 
bers of personnel officials and the staffs 
working on personnel: 2,000 persons at $3,500 
per annum through Congressional limita- 
tions of the ratio, new efficiency rating pro- 
cedures, etc., $7,000,000; (2) Awards made 
for cutting staffs, new incentive ideas, more 
efficient procedures, represent sayings of 
about $5,000,000. 

3. Office of General Services (supply ac- 
tivities) : 

(a) Possible savings: $695,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $150,- 
000,000. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): On January 28, 1952, 
the Administrator of General Services an- 
nounced identifiable savings of $80,000,000 
per annum for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951. In subsequent correspondence 
with the citizen committee, he indicated 
that further savings, running at a rate of 
$70,000,000 had been identified, 

4. Post Office: 

(a) Possible budget reductions: $264,- 
000,000. 

(b) Approximate budget reductions real- 
ized: $78,500,000. 

(c) Identification of approximate budget 
reductions realized (estimated): $76,000,000 
of that amount set forth above consists of 
rate increases on penny post cards, registered 
mail, insured mail, c. o. d. mail, special de- 
livery mail, in accordance with recommenda- 
tion No. 8 in the Hoover Commission’s re- 
port on the Post Office (Public Law 233). 
The additional $2,500,000 of economies arises 
from the new money-order system, 

5. Foreign affairs: 

(a) Possible savings: $20,000,000. 
$ (b) Approximate savings realized: Small, 

any. 

(e) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): none identified. 

6. Department of Agriculture: 

(a) Possible savings: $80,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None 
identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): There should be sub- 
stantial savings achieved through the Sec- 
retary’s memoranda Nos. 1278, 1279, and 1280, 
and also through the attempts of the De- 
partment to coordinate fleld offices. How- 
ever, reports on this have not been received. 

7. Budgeting and accounting: 

(a) Possible savings: $75,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: 611, 
900,000. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): The figures set forth 
above include improvements in the fiscal 
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service of the Treasury; reductions in the 
regional offices in the Bureau of Public Debt; 
a new depository receipt procedure; mod- 
ernization of intaglio presses; improvements 
in printing of currency; reductions in staff 
of the General Accounting Office; savings in 
man-hours in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue; and other miscellaneous savings. 

8. The National security organization: 

(a) Possible savings: $3,000,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $800,- 
000,000. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): The annual reports of 
the Secretary of Defense, through the year 
1950, officially reported savings of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000, of which a portion are 
one-time savings and a portion are program 
reductions. The estimated amount of ad- 
ministrative savings in the $2,000,000,000 so 
reported is approximately $500,000,000 per 
year, on the basis of figures published by the 
Secretary. Since that time the increasing 
efforts. of the Defense Department in this 
direction have produced further savings 
such as the one-time savings by the Army 
Ordnance Corps of $439,000,000 (in accord- 
ance with the Task Force Report) through 
reconditioning equipment in lieu of pur- 
chasing new equipment; establishment of 
MATS, MSTS, and MLTS, etc. It is esti- 
mated that the savings from those addi- 
tional steps taken since June 30, 1950, ap- 
proximate from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000 
per annum for the average current year, to 
total 8800, 000, 000 to $1,000,000,000 to date 
annually. The lower figure is used here. 

9. Veterans’ Affairs: 

(a) Possible savings: $90,000,000. 

an Approximate savings realized: $19,- 


(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): Savings set forth in 
(b) above arise from personnel and over- 
head reductions through the consolidation 
of numerous branch offices into a few dis- 
trict insurance and benefit offices and 
through the discontinuance of branch 
offices, thus permitting 5,600 employees to 
be eliminated, The Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs has claimed other large, admin- 
istrative savings, approximating $40,000,000; 
but analysis of the figures submitted by the 
Administrator has not yet been made to de- 
termine exact amount allocable to reor- 
ganization, 

10. Department of Commerce: 

(a) Possible savings: $25,000,000. 

(b) Approximate sayings realized: $4,000,- 


(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): The figure estimated 
in (b) above arises from a consolidation of 
the field offices and through streamlining of 
the activities in Washington. The budgetary. 
reductions of $8,000,000 have been more sub- 
stantial than the $4,000,000 indicated above, 
but it is believed that one-half of this 
amount is a reasonable estimate of the 
amount attributable to the Hoover Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

11. Treasury Department: Covered under 
Budgeting and Accounting, item 7 above, 

12. Regulatory Commissions: 

(a) Possible savings: $15,000,000, 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None 
identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): None identified. 

13. Department of Labor: 

(a) Possible savings: $10,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None 
identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): The major savings in- 
herent in the recommendations on the De- 
partment of Labor are concerned with the 
administration of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. Since the Korean war has occurred, 
this recommendation is considered by the 
Citizens Committee as obsolete. Hence, no 
savings are anticipated. 
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14. Department of the Interior: 

(a) Possible savings: $200,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: None 
identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): Although no savings 
have been identified, as a result of the active 
publicity given to unwise projects by the 
Hoover Commission and other groups such 
as the House Committee on Appropriations, 
the appropriations of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation are running several hundred mil- 
lion behind the original projections. The 
same is true to a lesser extent with respect 
to the projects of the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

15. Social security, education, and Indian 
affairs: 

(a) Possible savings: $25,000,000. 
(b) Approximate savings realized: None 
identified. 

(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): None identified. 

16. Medical activities: 

(a) Possible savings: $150,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $160,- 
000,000. 


(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): The figures in (b) 
above are as follows: (1) VA construction 
(5-year amortization basis), $67,100,000; (2) 
VA operating costs (medical), $60,100,000; 
(3) military medical economies (minimum), 
$33,500,000. 

17. Federal business enterprises: 

(a) Possible savings: $200,000,000. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $6,000,- 


(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): The $6,000,000 set 
forth above consists of (1) economies in 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, pri- 
marily through transfer of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, $1,000,000; (2) 
economies in the operation of the RFC, prin- 
cipally reductions in field offices, $5,000,000. 

18. Overseas administration, Federal-State 
relations, Federal research: 

(a) Possible savings: No estimate. 

(b) Approximate savings realized: $3,000,- 


(c) Identification of approximate savings 
realized (estimated): Improvements in Ter- 
ritorial administration, as reported by the 
Budget Director, August 1, 1951. 

19. Concluding report: (a) Possible sav- 
ings: no estimate; (b) approximate sav- 
ings realized: none; (c) identification of 
approximate savings realized (estimated): 
none; total $1,244,600,000. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee staff 
has been directed during the recess to 
compile a summary of the progress of re- 
organization in the executive branch of 
the Government. It will be my intention 
to give the membership of the commit- 
tee ample opportunity for a study of the 
many issues involved in this body of leg- 
islation, in order that action can be 
taken at an early date to carry into 
law legislation promoting efficiency and 
economy in the Federal Government. 


Appointment of Additional Judges for the 
Southern District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the ap- 


pendix of the Recorp a resolution by the 
judicial committee of the Federal Bar 
Association of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, calling on Congress to ap- 
point at least five additional judges for 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas by virtue of calendar congestion 
in the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York a cause be- 
gun cannot be reached for trial before 3 
years; and 

Whereas such delay is in many instances 
tantamount to a denial of justice; and 

Whereas a study of the problem by the 
Honorable, the senior judge of the said 
court, and by the bar associations in the 
district, and by other associations has indi- 
cated that without more judges in the dis- 
trict the problem will not only continue but 
will become worse: Now, therefore 

We the judiciary committee of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association of New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut, do 

Resolve, That this bar association peti- 
tion, and it hereby does petition the Con- 
gress of the United States to immediately 
provide, by due legislation, for the appoint- 
ment of at least five additional judges to the 
United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York, 

THe JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
York, New JERSEY, AND CON- 
NECTICUT, 

Srmon_E N. Gazan, Chairman, 
THEODORE M. GIBBONS, JR., Secretary. 
May 21, 1952. 


Eighty-third Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of the people of the 
Eighth Congressional District of Michi- 
gan, I submit the following observations: 

The Eighty-second Congress comes to 
a@ close with the whole country in revolt 
against the extravagant New Deal-Fair 
Deal policies which have governed for al- 
most 20 years. The best proof of this is 
that there are some dozen men seeking 
nomination for the Presidency. Finally, 
the people are growing tired of the stag- 
gering tax burdens, aggravating controls, 
continued growth of the Federal debt, 
everlasting emergencies, participation in 
wars all over the world, and of the con- 
tinued decline in the purchasing power 
of the liquid savings of the people. This 
latter difficulty is a direct result of the 
expensive manner in which Government 
has been operated, of the failure of the 
administration in power to seek, and ob- 
tain from the Congress, a balanced 
budget. 

WHERE CAN THE BLAME BE PLACED? 

The majority of all of the congres- 
sional districts of the country have sent 
to the Congress during the 20 years so- 
called liberals or leftists. These Repre- 
sentatives, who have constituted the ma- 
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jority, have indeed been liberal with the 
taxpayers’ funds. They have furnished 
the support for the great budgets; high 
taxes, wide international commitments, 
Government controls, and such social- 
istic policies as have been adopted. In 
the first place their constituents elected 
them to Congress after these Representa- 
tives had stated to the voters that if sent 
to Congress they would support the pro- 
grams of the New Deal-Fair Deal. Sec- 
ondly, having been elected to the Con- 
gress they proceeded to carry out their 
pledge to the voters. The net results— 
we have today. So, the blame can be 
placed on those who did the voting at 
home and in the Congress. 

But you should keep in mind that some 
of the congressional districts throughout 
the country have, during all these 20 
years, remained conservative. Here is 
what I mean. These few districts have 
kept in the Congress Representatives 
who talked conservatively, who voted 
conservatively, and who lived conserva- 
tively. I mean to say these few Repre- 
sentatives have furnished what opposi- 
tion there was in the Congress against 
the extravagance, waste, high taxes, 
great Government controls, unmeasured 
international commitments, and so forth, 
and so forth, to which the people are now 
so strenuously objecting. Here among 
these few conservative Representatives 
who have stood on the firing line and 
taken the gaff, you had the seed for the 
opposition which has now spread across 
the country. In other words, these few 
people who refused to be “taken in” by 
the New Deal-Fair Deal philosophy, con- 
stituted the so-called loyal opposition, 
Had there been no opposition whatever, 
where do you suppose this country would 
be today? 

However, there are many citizens who 
demand that these few conservatives 
who have operated so persistently and 
who have supplied whatever opposition 
there was, should now be removed from 
the Congress. In spite of the fact that 
the Eighth Congressional District had, 
during all of this period, through your 
Representative in Congress, supported 
conservative polices, there are many 
people now in the district who contend 
that conservatism should be canceled out 
and that your conservative Representa- 
tive should be removed. This, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is an endorsement of the 
New Deal-Fair Deal philosophy. It is an 
endorsement of extravangance and 
waste, of high taxes, of continued defi- 
cits, of inflation, and of more Govern- 
ment controls. I say it is an endorse- 
ment of those things and this because 
such a removal would cancel that opposi- 
tion which has heretofore existed. 

Now tens of millions of people are de- 
manding that we change our course. 
They are calling for less burdensome 
taxes; demanding that controls be re- 
moved; that the emergency period be 
ended; that we circumscribe some of 
these international commitments and 
insist on other countries carrying their 
fair share of the burden; that we cease 
becoming embroiled in all of the revolu- 
tionary movements and war develop- 
ments of other countries. Millions of our 
people are becoming greatly concerned 
about the rapid consumption of our basic 
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raw materials over and above our pro- 
duction of those necessary supplies. It 
is a fact that with our rapidly increasing 
population, we can now leok ahead and 
see that this country—the United States 
of America—will soon be very short ina 
supply of the things required to maintain 
our standard of living. Unquestionably, 
the majority of the votes in the Congress 
have supported policies which have com- 
mitted this country beyond its reach. 
This majority has brought on the enor- 
mous budget, the great tax burdens, our 
involvement in the affairs of other coun- 
tries throughout the world. This ma- 
jority, if continued in control, will not 
only maintain the present policies and 
programs, but will expand them as a re- 
sult of another endorsement by the peo- 
le, 

. THE EIGHTY-THIRD CONGRESS 

Looking ahead to Michigan's potential 
position in the coming Congress, there 
are 19 standing committees of the House. 
The of these committees 
are controlled by the party in power 
in the House. If the majority of the 
Members of the House are Democrats 
then they have the chairmanships of 
these committees. If in the next Con- 
gress the House is Republican, then Re- 
publicans will head these 19 committees. 
At present these 19 committees are con- 
trolied by Representatives from Arizona, 
1; Illinois, 2; Kentucky, 1; Georgia, 2; 
Missouri, 1; New York, 2; Ohio, 1; North 
Carolina, 3; South Carolina, 2; Missis- 
sippi, 1; Virginia, 1; New Jersey, 1; and 
Tennessee, 1; a total of 13 States con- 
trolling the 19 committees. 

If the House in the coming Congress 
is controlled by the Republicans, and if 
the present Michigan delegation is re- 
turned to the House, the State of Michi- 
gan will have control of four of these 
committees under the chairmanship of 
Frep L. CRAWFORD, GEORGE A. DONDERO, 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, and Jesse P. WOLCOTT. 
The other 14 chairmanships would be 
controlled by the States of Kansas, 2; 
IIlinois, 5; Iowa, 1; Ohio, 1; New Jersey, 
1; Missouri, 1; Massachusetts, 1; New 
York, 2; and Pennsylvania, 1. 

During recent years Southern States 
have substantially controlled the chair- 
manships of committees. At one time 
within recent years, Texas exercised per- 
haps more influence than any single 
State since the inception of our Repub- 
lic. With the removal from the scene 
of Vice President Garner, the death of 
Senator Shepherd, and the refusal of 
Senator CONNALLY to again run for the 
Senate and the retirement of Judge 
Sumners, the position of Texas has 
shifted considerably. From the line-up 
in the States with respect to chairman- 
ships as outlined above, you can appre- 
ciate what a significant change will occur 
in the policy-making of the committee 
chairmen, and in the geographical shift 
as to the States from which these chair- 
men may be elected to the House. 

From this brief analysis you can com- 
prehend the very significant potential 
position and the tremendous influence 
which can be exercised by the States of 
Michigan and Illinois in the event the 
voters of those two States desire to re- 
turn their present House Members to the 
Eighty-third Congress; and also pro- 


vided the House will have a Republican 
majority after next January 1. Of 
course the ranking minority member of 
a committee—this means the top mem- 
ber on the minority side—also exercises 
tremendous influence on committee poli- 
cies and thus Michigan is at the mo- 
ment, in a very strong position because 
of the above-mentioned four Members 
who hold the positions as “ranking mi- 
nority members” on their respective 
commi 


To become either a chairman or rank- 
ing member on a standing committee of 
the House requires many years of very 
diligent work. These chairmanships are 
not had through appointment. You get 


them through hard work, close applica-. 
tion to the job in hand, long years of. 


service, extra hours, and the assumption 
of responsibility. Through this proce- 
dure chairmen are trained for the very 
important work that must be done, 
Many men remain in the Congress for 
two or more decades and never reach the 
position of either chairman or ranking 
member. All of this takes on even more 
significance when it is found that the 
work of the House occurs largely in the 
committee reoms. There the basic 
philosophy is debated and the detailed 
provisions of the laws are hammered out. 
A man who chairmanships a committee 
must know how to work with other 
men, have great patience, be of a judi- 
cial mind, capable of straight dealing 
with the Members of the opposite or 
minority party, and he must have firm 
convictions and be unafraid to take a po- 
sition on highly controversial questions. 

If a State has great pride in its position 
in the Congress it can well afford to pro- 
tect its chairmanships. On the other 
hand, if a State cares little for its posi- 
tion in the Congress, it need not be con- 
cerned about its chairmanships or the 
quality of the men who represent the 
State. These are questions strictly for 
the people to decide. 

For 20 years the Congress has been 
dealing with most complicated and tech- 
nical questions closely related to the agri- 
cultural, finaneial, industrial, transpor- 
tation, , Manufacturing, 
and earning activities of our people. 
Great Federal budgets with their affil- 
iated taxing and financing problems call 
for a type of qualification among Mem- 
bers of Congress far different to that 
called for by the simple problems dealt 
with by the Congresses of past years, 
This $100,000,000,000 budget of our Gov- 
ernment: demands a constant service to 
the people on the part of the Congress 
and this is the basic reason Congress has 
been in session so constantly since 1940. 
Representing a congressional district is 
now a full-time job. It is no longer a 90- 
to 120-day entertainment spree. If this 
Federal Government is to ever get out 
of its present difficulty, it will come about 
through the efforts of highly qualified 
and conservative and economic-minded 
men. Spenders and radicals will never 
put this Government back on a sound 
basis, Fortunately, every 2 years you 
have a chance to make a choice as to the 
type of hired man you want in Washing- 
ton. On August 5, next, go cast your vote 
for that choice. 
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Libraries Find New Frien ls 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following article from the 
Saturday Review of Literature: 

LIBRARIES FIND New FRIENDS 
(By Eleanor Graham Vance) 

Over a dusty country road in Copiah 
County, Miss., rolled a car that looked some- 3 
thing like a fortst's delivery truck. At one 
of the county's 12 grade schools the car came 
to a stop and was almost immediately sur- 
rounded by eager children most of whom 
seemed to be trying to be first with the 
news: “The bookmobile’s here!” 

It was a regular run of the bookmobile, 
and the children could hardly wait for the 
bocks to be handed out. But this was a 
special occasion. Mrs. Evelyn Reed, field 
representative of the Mississippi Library 
Commission, had brought Mrs. Sadie 
Knight, newly appointed librarian of Laud- 
erdale County, over to Copiah County to ob- 
Serve the bookmobile in action. With some 
puppets she had made, Mrs. Knight added 
to the children’s pleasure by putting on her 
puppet show, telling the story of Hansel and 
Gretel. Before the show began, she asked, 
“Has anyone here ever seen a puppet?” 

At once a little boy's hand waved in the 
air, and its owner announced proudly, “My 
dog had nine last week!” 

A few years ago, this same little boy was 
unaware that books existed anywhere except 
in school. He had none at home, and he 
had never heard of a public library. And 
there are many like him all over the coun- 
try, especially in rural areas. 

Because they believe that books should be 
available to everybody in a democracy, civic- 
minded citizens in many communities have 
banded tagether in groups to form the 
Friends of the Library, an organization 
smiled on by the American Library Associa- 
tion but locally planned and manned in each 
community. At the latest count there were 
active Friends of the Library in all but 12 
of the 48 States of the Union (and in Hawaii 
and Canada). No outside pressure has cre- 
ated these groups, for there is at present no 
real national organization. It is a sort of 
grass-roots movement, springing from the 
needs of communities all over the country. 
and the responses of citizens to those needs. 

In Copieh County, for example, the group 
is called the Citizens Library Movement, and 
it is responsible for many good things be- 
sides the bookmobile. Since the group was 
organized as recently as 1946, it is hard to 
believe that so much could have been ac- 
complished in so short a time. Less than a 
dozen citizens of the two towns of Hazle- 
hurst and Crystal were required to 
start the movement, but soon nearly every- 
body in the county had heard about the 
plight of the library. The Friends were at 
work, 

The trouble was the old familiar problem 
of finances, The library in Hazlehurst was 
limping along on $900 a year, with a faithful 
librarian (trained only by experience) earn- 
ing the cent salary of $50 a month. 
And the library, which had been forced to 
move from pillar to post, needed a home of 
its own. More money might make a new 
building possible, and the Friends believed 
that since the library belonged to all the 
people, all the people should support it. In 
other words, it should be operated on a 
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county-wide tax basis instead of by dona- 
tions. 

By 1947 the Friends had grown to 1,587 in 
number and they were ready to send a com- 
mittee to the county supervisors to ask for 
$U,000 for the library. From $900 to $6,000 
is quite a jump, but they made it—almost. 
Ir. 1948 they were granted one-half mill (or 
5 cents on every $100 valuation) from taxes, 
and the amount came to $5,500. A trained 
librarian was hired, and the one who had 
stuck with the library in the bad years is 
still with the program as assistant librarian. 

The Mississippi Library Commission sent 
a field representative to Hazlehurst to help 
in buying books and putting the expanded 
program into action. In the meantime, Mrs. 
James Williams and her building committee 
were hard at work, raising money, and 
studying plans. A gift of $12,500 from the 
George Covington family gave impetus to 
the drive, and in October 1950, the library 
moved into its new $30,000 building, just a 
block from the courthouse and post office. In 
a letter to Miss Elizabeth Wise, chairman of 
the library board, congratulating the people 
of Copiah County on their work, Mrs. Eu- 
nice Eley, director of the Mississippi Library 
Commission, referred to the new library as 
“the first public library building erected in 
the State in more than 10 years and the 
only one built by public subscription.” 

Copiah County has 30,000 people, about 
half Negro ard half white, and they make 
their living from lumber, cattle, and farm- 
ing. If the library was to serve these peo- 
ple, there must be a bookmobile, and the 
Friends recognized the need from the be- 
ginning. In 1948 they borrowed a bookmo- 
bile from the Mississippi Library Commission 
with the understanding that they would get 
one of their own as soon as possible. Then 
they used a car, but with an increased coun- 
ty budget for 1952, they are about to buy a 
bookmobile. - 

And the Friends are not through. Re- 
cently another committee went to the coun- 
ty supervisors, this time asking for 1 mill 
of taxes for library purposes. Their visit 
took only about 5 minutes, and the request 
was granted gladly. Hazlehurst and Crystal 
Springs both voted the tax support, with the 
result that the latest library budget for 
Copiah County is $15,000, including contri- 
butions, 

Of the 82 counties in Mississippi, only 18 
(and their cities included) have libraries 
that can give efficient service; 39 are mak- 
ing an effort but have inadequately sup- 
ported libraries; and 25 have no library at 
all. Copiah County may serve as an inspira- 
tion to them and to others in the State who 
realize that they have a long way to go 
in their work of bringing books within the 
reach of all the people. 

Mississippi is by no means alone in the 
needs of its libraries or in the attempts of 
citizens to answer those needs. In small 
communities and large, in all parts of the 
country, groups of Friends of the Library 
have been formed to deal with local prob- 
lems. Their accomplishments are almost as 
many and varied as the hundreds of com- 
munities in which they exist. One striking 
feature distinguishes all of them: They came 
into being because of local needs. Few groups 
were reported before 1930, but since that time 
the movement has grown rapidly. One com- 
munity hears how much another community 
has accomplished, and so it goes. 

Usually it is the librarian, or a library 
trustee, who first brings the local needs to the 
attention of the people. Sometimes it is a 
woman’s club, the PTA, the local chapter of 
the American Association of University Wom- 
en, or the Junior Chamber of Commerce that 
recognizes the necessity of a group especially 
devoted to making the library a more vital 
part of the community. In Logansport, Ind., 
when fire completely destroyed the public 


library in March 1941, it was the fire itself 
that awakened the people of the city to the 
part the library played in their lives, and led 
to the creation of the Friends of the Library 
of Logansport and Cass County, 

Although the American Library Association 
recognizes the contributions of Friends and 
has included a Friends of the Library lunch- 
eon at each annual conference since 1929, it 
has never attempted to “run” the local 
groups. The lack of national organization 
has been looked upon both as an advantage 
and a disadvantage. Those who favor the 
status quo point out that every cent of dues 
paid to any Friends group is spent in the 
home community. They realize that people 
are more willing and eager to work for some- 
thing when they can see all the results with 
their own eyes. Others declare that a demo- 
cratic organization such as Friends could 
make itself felt more effectively, not only in 
the American Library Association but in the 
country as a whole, if all local groups were 
chapters of a national organization, working 
together for the common good. 

No matter how the issue is decided, it is 
certain that the local groups, springing to 
life because their communities have no li- 
brary service or because their libraries have 
inadequate budgets, have done much to make 
American citizens aware of the library’s part 
in democratic life. 

The record is impressive, Besides securing 
tax support for libraries and raising money 
for buildings and bookmobiles and books, 
the Friends have provided other services that 
cannot be included in local library budgets, 
such as films and recordings. They have ex- 
tended library service to shut-ins and the 
handicapped. In Westport, Conn., those who 
cannot get to the library may avail them- 
selves of the service of Friends, whereby 
books are delivered and picked up at regular 
intervals. In Albany, Oreg., the Friends take 
books to two hospitals weekly. In Winston- 
Salem, N. C., the Friends of the Horton 
branch of the Carnegie Public Library not 
only deliver books to shut-ins but also carry 
out a plan for acquiring books in Braille. In 
Washington, Pa,, the Friends have provided 
projectors which show on the ceiling above 
a bed, books that an invalid might otherwise 
be unable to read. 

Friends everywhere have been active in 
promoting gifts of money, books, manu- 
scripts, and collections to libraries, and in 
many places they have helped to preserve 
something unique. In Fort Collins, Colo., 
for instance, the only complete file of the 
local newspapers (dating back to 1874) is in 
the library. Used frequently by writers, 
social workers, government employees, news- 
paper reporters, and students, the collection 
was badly in need of repair, rebinding, and 
proper shelving. Through efforts of the 
Friends the volumes were repaired and bound 
with uniform binding, imprinted with me- 
morlal labels. In addition to preserving the 
papers, the library gained new friends and 
the good will of the community. In Pitts- 
field, Mass., the Friends of the Berkshire 
Athenaeum are collecting material to estab- 
lish a Herman Melville room at the library 
because of Melville's association with that 
part of the country. Friends of the Malverne 
Public Library, Malverne, Long Island, have 
exhibited old theater bills from the valuable 
humor and theater collection belonging to 
John C. Olsen, of the team of Olsen and 
Johnson, (Mr. Olsen is a resident of Mal- 
verne.) Friends of the Detroit Public Library 
have sponsored exhibits of early maps of 
Detroit and Wayne County, and have done 
much to add to the library’s collection of 
automotive history, which consists of origi- 
nal documents, manuscripts, letters, photo- 
graphs, newspapers, and journals, as well as 
books. Members of Friends have been able 
to collect and bring to the library many 
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things of local interest that would otherwise 
be lost to the general public simply because 
librarians cannot be in as many places at 
once as the thousands of Priends can. 

The public library is one of the most dem- 
ocratic institutions one can imagine. There, 
in that waiting storehouse of ideas, the rich 
and poor have equal opportunity to get—or 
to continue—an education. That is, they 
have that opportunity if they live near a 
well-equipped library. How about yours? 
How can you be a friend to your library? 

The first step might be a talk with your 
local librarian to find out what the needs 
of your library are. And if there is no li- 
brary in your community, conversations with 
members of men's service clubs, women's 
clubs, and PTA should lead to action. 
Then there is the recently revised handbook, 
Friends of the Library Groups by Cath- 
erine J. Butler whose enthusiasm brought 
the Friends into being in Homestead. This 
handbook is available for 81.50 at the head- 
quarters of the American Library Association, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, III. 

If you shrink from the thought of another 
organization, it would be well to remember 
that the purpose of Friends of the Library 
is remarkably adaptable to individual needs 
of different communities. Dues are usually 
small—in fact, the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary’s Friends pay no dues at all—for it is 
interest that counts, Meetings can be many 
or few, at stated intervals or called when they 
are needed. But the yalue of Friends to the 
community is shown by the rapid growth 
both in the number of groups and in the 
size of the existing groups. In Malverne, 
Long Island the Friends have grown in 10 
years from a charter membership of 20 to 357 
families, while the town of 8,500 is about 
twice the size it was 10 years ago. The same 
story is told wherever Friends meet, and each 
year sees the formation of new groups. 

If your library has Friends, you know how 
lucky your community is. If it has none, you 
can do something about it. 


Amortization of Defense Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH E. FLANDERS 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, in 
both World Wars and in the present de- 
fense period the Federal Government has 
utilized special amortization provisions 
for emergency facilities to obtain expan- 
sion of desired productive capacity. 
These provisions have related mainly to 
deductions for determination of income 
and excess-profits tax liabilities, but 
they have also been important in con- 
tract renegotiation. Special amortiza- 
tion has been the object of a number of 
congressional investigations and appar- 
ent abuses have been severely criticized. 

The Machinery and Allied Products 
Institute has recently published a study 
analyzing and appraising the acceler- 
ated amortization device. Because of 
the importance of special amortization 
during the defense period I believe that 
@ summary of this study and its con- 
clusions should be made available to 
Members of the Congress, 
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I ask unanimous consent to have this 
document on the amortization of de- 
fense facilities printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD, 

I am informed by the Government 
Printing Office that the article is esti- 
mated to make approximately 234 pages 
and to cost $224. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMORTIZATION OF DEFENSE FACILITIES 


It is a curious fact that while the device 
of accelerated amortization of privately 
owned defense facilities has been employed 
in the three great defense emergencies of 
this century, it has received as yet no com- 
prehensive and systematic analysis. This 
is the more surprising because special amor- 
tization is undoubtedly the most misunder- 
stood and misrepresented item in the whole 
armory of emergency devices. To say that 
it is misunderstood is, indeed, to put it 
mildly. For it has become the subject of 
a popular myth in which industry is por- 
trayed as a greedy villain exploiting a na- 
tional emergency to the detriment of the 
American taxpayer. It is high time, there- 
fore, for a review of past 
experience with the device, and especially 
for a careful in the light of this 
experience, of its operation in the present 
emergency. 

The institute has just published in book 
form an extensive study designed to meet 
this need. While it should be read in full 
by anyone with a serious interest in the 
subject, for those who cannot spare the time 
we present in this review a brief digest of 
the analysis and findings. 

GOVERNMENT VERSUS PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF 
EMERGENCY FACILITIES 


Where emergency facilities are so highly 
specialized for military production that 
they are not economically convertible to 
postemergency civilian use, Government 
ownership is usually indicated. It is in- 
dicated also where the facilities, whatever 
their character, are to be held as stand-by 
reserve for future emergencies following 
their present use. It may even be indi- 
cated where an expansion of ordinary com- 
mercial capacity is involved, provided it 
goes beyond any reasonable relation to nor- 
mal requirements. A good example is the 
expansion of capacity for building ships and 
aircraft in the two world wars. Barring 
such grossly excessive expansions, however, 
and barring also postemergency stand-by 
requirements, the presumption is strongly 
in favor of private ownership whenever the 
facilities represent either ordinary commer- 
cial capacity or capacity economically con- 
vertible to civilian production after its de- 
fense use. The presumption is, of course, 
particularly strong in the case of scrambled 
facilities intermixed with other property of 
the contractor. 

It is interesting to note the relative roles 
of Government and industry in the three 
great defense build-ups of the present cen- 
tury. It appears that in the First World War 
the Federal Government provided slightly 
over half of all emergency facilities. Dur- 
ing the second war it spent roughly three 
times as much as industry. The final rec- 
ord of the present defense remains, 
of course, for the future, but it is already 
evident that this time, thanks to the limited 
character of the military program, as well 
as to the continued availability of defense 
facilities created during World War II, pri- 
vately owned facilities will greatly predom- 
inate. While the Government is currently a 
heavy buyer of some types of productive 
equipment, its plant-construction program 
is confined largely to the field of atomic 
energy. 


SPECIAL RISKS IN EMERGENCY FACILITIES 

Privately owned emergency facilities usual- 
ly involve exceptional investment risk, 
whether they are designed especially for the 
manufacture of military goods or represent 
merely an expansion of ordinary commercial 
capacity. The feasibilty of private owner- 
ship of such facilities may depend on the 
ability of the enterprise concerned to hedge 
this risk. 

Consider first the risk of investment in 
facilities specialized to military production 
but convertible to civilian use. There is, 
to begin with, the uncertainty as to the 
period of the emergency itself. The dura- 
tion of wars and defense programs is not re- 
vealed in advance, and the investor in spe- 
cialized capacity has no way of knowing 
whether it will have a long or a short service 
in military production. Even if he could 
predict the length of the emergency, he could 
still not be sure that his particular facility 
would be required throughout. To the ex- 
tent, therefore, that he must recoyer his in- 
vestment from military production, he is 
taking a decided gamble. Moreover, it is im- 
possible to do more than guess at future 
conversion costs, the future cost of alterna- 
tive new facilities, or the comparative effi- 
ciency of converted and new capacity. 

It may seem at first glance that there are 
no comparable risks in the expansion for 
emergency purposes of capacity for the pro- 
duction of ordinary articles of commerce. 
It is true that the reconversion hazard is 
absent in such cases, but there may be an- 
other quite as serious, the danger of over- 
capacity. If defense requirements call for 
an expansion beyond the prospective needs 
of the postemergency period, investment in 
the added facilities is for that very reason 
burdened with more than normal risk. In 
extreme cases this risk can be absolutely pro- 
hibitive. 


Obviously the Government is in no posi- 
tion to operate emergency facilities for com- 
mercial purposes after they are released from 
defense work, and should not attempt to do 
so. This being the case, there is no good 
reason for continuing to own them; on the 
contrary, there are cogent reasons for get- 
ting rid of them. For the alternative to 
sale, namely leasing to private industry for 
commercial use, is, in general, highly unsat- 
isfactory and inefficient. Thus we confront 
the disposal problem. 

This problem is an exceedingly intractable 
one, particularly in the case of “scrambled” 
facilities, but we shall comment on only one 
aspect of it, the inevitable delay in getting 
the facilities into commercial use after the 
emergency. If they are privately owned dur- 
ing the defense period, plans will be devel- 
oped for their later utilization, 
conversion if necessary, and they will be 
brought into postdefense service with a 
minimum of delay. If, however, they are in 
Government hands during the emergency, 
this advance planning does not get done, 
since the future ownership of the facilities is 
undetermined. Worse still, it may remain 
undetermined for months and even years 
after the facilities become available for dis- 
posal. The resulting delay represents a seri- 
ous and avoidable loss to the economy. 

In addition to the cost of this delay, there 
is the cost of Government ownership itself. 
If past experience is a guide, the realization 
from the disposal of emergency facilities 
is likely to be very low. After World War II, 
for example, it averaged roughly one-third 
of the cost of the facilities before deducting 
disposal expenses, and even this fraction 
reflected a substantial rise in the price level 
between acquisition and sale. If we cor- 
rect for this factor, allow for the cost of 
disposal, and charge interest on the Gov- 
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ernment's investment, the total cost of 
ownership must have run from 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the original investment. This gives 
a general idea of what the Government can 
afford to pay industry for owning the facili- 
ties. Obviously it can offer a very sizable 
tax-free amortization over the emergency 
period and still be money ahead. 


AMORTIZATION IN PREVIOUS EMERGENCIES 


The special amortization provision of 
World War I called for postemergency ap- 
praisal by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
of the then value of facilities retained in 
use, and a retroactive adjustment of war- 
time depreciation allowances to cover the 
difference between cost and the appraised 
value. In practice, the problem of appraisal 
proved almost insuperably difficult, and long 
administrative delays resulted. As late as 
1925 a sizable volume of claims was still _ 
pending, and it was 1940, more than 20 years 
after the war, before the last case was closed. 

When the problem of emergency facilities 
arose again in World War II, the Treasury 
was resolutely opposed to any arrangement 
for postemergency appraisal of use values, in- 
sisting that the amortization allowable 
should be fixed finally at the time the facili- 
ties were acquired. The solution eventually 
arrived at was 5-year amortization (in heu 
of normal depreciation) of facilities certi- 
fied in advance to be essential for defense, 
with the privilege to the taxpayer of tele- 
scoping the amortization over the period of 
the emergency itself if less than 5 years. 

While this arrangement accomplished very 
effectively the fundamental purpose for 
which it was designed, the stimulation of 
private investment in defense facilities, it 
came in for the bitterest sort of criticism 
after the war, principally on the ground 
that it had bestowed undeserved windfall 
gains on many of the companies that had 
used it. Thanks in part to the telescoping 
privilege, a goodly number of concerns came 
out of the war with new and highly useful 
facilities that had been fully amortized 
against wartime income. This was con- 
demned by the critics as an excessive reward 
for participation in the facilities program. 


AMORTIZATION IN THE PRESENT EMERGENCY 


With the advent of the present defense 
emergency the problem of special amortiza- 
tion was raised once more. In a desire to 
avoid both the postemergency appraisals that 
created such difficulties after the first war, 
and the overamortization so severely criti- 
cized after the second, a new arrangement 
was developed, modeled after the World 
War II setup but with two major differences. 
(1) The certifying authority was authorized 
to grant amortization certificates for less 
than 100 percent of the cost of emergency 
facilities. (2) The telescoping provision was 
withdrawn, the amortization period being 5 
years regardless of the length of the emer- 
gency. (There was also one minor change 
that should be noted. Gains realized from 
the sale of amortized facilities were made 
taxable at the rate applicable to ordinary 
income insofar as they exceeded the gains 
that would have been realized with the use 
of normal depreciation. In World War II 
they Mii taxable in full at the capital gains 
rate. 

It is too early at this writing to say what 
the total of certifications will be under the 
present law. Already the cumulated applica- 
tions cover something over $30,000,000,000 of 
facilities, and the cumulated approvals about 
$20,000,000,000, rejections being upwards of 
$4,000,000,000. Since the average proportion 
of cost certified has been slightly above 60 
percent, the amount of special amortization 
thus far granted is around 812,000, 000, 000. 
Perhaps the best guess that can be made just 
now is that the program will round out in 
the neighborhood of $25,000,000,000 of facili- 
ties and $15,000,000,000 of amortization. 
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From the standpoint of its primary objec- 
tive, getting defense facilities built, the pres- 
ent amortization program, like its prede- 
cessor in World War II, has been highly suc- 
cessful. This has not saved it from criticism, 
however. The principal charge has been 
that notwithstanding the two major changes 
made in the previous setup the substitution 
of fractional for total amortization and the 
abolition of the telescoping privilege—the 
device has nevertheless resulted in many 
cases of overamortization and, accordingly, 
in excessive gains to industry. 


THE QUESTION OF OVERAMORTIZATION 


That some companies will find their de- 
fense facilities worth more at the end of 5 
years than the then unamortized balance of 
the investment seems highly probable. It 
would have been probable even if amortiza- 
tion allowances had been determined ex- 
clusively by estimates of postemergency 
value in each case. But the allowances have 
not been so determined. A great many fac- 
tors other than postemergency value have 
been taken into account by the certifying 
authority, including the amount of amorti- 
zation needed to get the desired expansion 
of capacity. Moreover, it has been adminis- 
tratively necessary to handle amortization 
on an industry basis, with industry standards 
largely supplanting individualized treatment 
for each company. The use of such stand- 
ards has undoubtedly increased the probable 
frequency of overamortization. 

Granted that some facilities will turn 
out to have been overamortized, it does not 
necessarily follow that the companies con- 
cerned have been given too much. For the 
amortization allowance is only one of the 
factors to be considered in appraising the 
pros and cons of a defense facilities expan- 
sion. The responsible officials of a com- 
pany must take into account its impact on 
the entire operation of the enterprise. They 
may find for example, that the project would 
require the diversion of key executives and 
technicians who cannot be spared without 
grave detriment to existing operations. 
(This problem is likely to be especially acute, 
of course, for small and medium-sized con- 
cerns.) The investment required may 
threaten to stretch the financial resources 
of the company beyond the limits of pru- 
dence. It may preclude the carrying out of 
alternative expansion or improvement pro- 
grams deemed to be of greater long-run ad- 
vantage. It may threaten dangerously ex- 
cessive capacity after the emergency. For 
these and many other reasons, the wisdom 
of the project may be questionable notwith- 
standing a prospectively adequate amortiza- 
tion allowance. 

Since an adequate allowance does no more 
than provide for the tax-free recovery of ac- 
tual capital consumption over the emer- 
gency period—and even then, of course, only 
if the recovery is covered by earnings during 
the period—it cannot in itself justify a com- 
pany in taking on a project. Business risks 
are not incurred merely to secure a tax-free 
recovery of a capital consumed; they are 
taken in the hope of profit. To be sound, 
therefore, apart from the patriotic motive, 
investment in defense facilities must prom- 
ise more profit, in addition to the tax-free 
recovery of capital, than the company can 
obtain from the best alternative investment, 
or from alternative courses of action without 
comparable investment. Moreover, this 
extra profit should appear commensurate 
with the risks involved. 

The fact is that assurance of the tax-free 
recovery of the capital consumed during an 
emergency by reason of a defense facilities 
project is not properly an incentive at all; 
it represents rather the removal of a dis- 
incentive which arises from the prospect that 
capital recovery will be taxed as income. 
Any positive incentive must deal with profits 
(after taxes and renegotiation), not capital 


recovery. It should operate to make the 
profit prospects of defense expansion, after 
realistic capital recovery charges, sufficiently 
attractive to get the job done. 

Obviously, if overamortization is offered as 
an incentive for making an investment that 
is otherwise unattractive, the later realiza- 
tion of the benefits of the arrangement by 
the company is not properly subject to criti- 
cism. It is just as legitimate to realize these 
benefits as it would be to realize any other 
benefits offered as an incentive for taking a 
risk. 


AMORTIZATION AS A COST OF PRODUCTION 


We turn now to one of the most confused 
and controversial aspects of special amor- 
tization. Is it properly allowable as a cost 
of production for Government contracting 
purposes? This question gains force from 
the fact that present practice is inconsistent. 
By statutory requirement, amortization is 
fully allowable in contract renegotiation, but 
it is generally disallowed (in favor of normal 
depreciation) in the original negotiation of 
contracts and in price redetermination. 

We have just indicated that insofar as it 
exceeds a realistic allowance for emergency- 
period capital consumption, special amor- 
tization should be regarded as an indirect 
means of improving the profit prospects of 
a defense project. To this extent it is not 
properly a cost of production. Insofar, 
however, as it does represent a realistic cap- 
ital consumption allowance, it is a cost and 
theoretically should be so treated. 

We say theoretically because we do not be- 
lieve it is possible as a practical matter to 
segregate in advance the portion of the total 
amortization allowance representing a realis- 
tic charge for capital consumption from the 
portion representing incentive and other fac- 
tors. We confront, therefore, the choice of 
allowing amortization in full or disallowing 
it entirely and falling back on normal de- 
preciation. Since straight-line depreciation 
is a woefully inadequate measure of the 
typical loss of value over the first 5 years, 
even for normal facilities in normal times, 
and since the loss on defense facilities is in 
general much more rapid than normal, we 
believe strongly that, by and large, full al- 
lowability of special amortization comes 
nearer the theoretically correct result than 
the use of ordinary depreciation. The best 
solution of the problem of costability is 
therefore full allowance across the board 
in original negotiation, price redetermina- 
tion, and renegotiation. 


NATURE OF THE GAIN FROM ACCELERATION 


It is important to recognize that acceler- 
ated amortization does not increase the total 
tax-free allowance for capital consumption 
over the life of the amortized facility. That 
remains what it would be under normal de- 
preciation: acquisition cost less terminal 
salvage value, if any. All it does is to shift 
the timing of the allowance, concentrating 
in the first 5 years of service what would 
otherwise be spread over a longer interval. 

In what way is this acceleration advan- 
tageous to the company concerned? There 
are in fact three types of advantage, the 
first two of them certain, the third merely 
possible: (1) acceleration increases the 
chances that capital consumption deduc- 
tions will be taken in full with tax ben- 
efit; (2) is provides an earlier receipt of this 
benefit; (3) it may increase its amount. Let 
us consider these advantages in order. 

Increased assurance of tax benefit: The 
acceleration of capital recovery allowances 
on defense facilities makes it more likely, 
though it does not of course guarantee, that 
these allowances will be beneficially taken 
taxwise. The importance of this factor dif- 
fers greatly from one situation to another, 
If the company has the prospect of post- 
emergency income from other sources than 
the defense project, failure to obtain ade- 
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quate tax amortization on the project, 
though costly, may not be a life-and-death 
matter. For if the earnings of the defense 
facility after the emergency should fail to 
cover the remaining charges for capital con- 
sumption, the uncovered portion can still 
be beneficially taken against earnings from 
other sources. There is no such assurance, 
however, for the company for which the de- 
fense project is the only prospective source 
of income. In this case, failure to obtain 
adequate capital charge-offs against defense 
business, at the time that business is done, 
can be disastrous. 

Earlier receipt of tax benefits: It is im- 
portant to note that the advantage from this 
factor does not depend on future changes 
in tax rates, but obtains even if the rates 
prevailing during the defense emergency are 
continued indefinitely. It rests rather on 
the simple fact that “time is money.” Even 
when the total tax benefit from capital con- 
sumption deductions is unaffected by their 
time distribution, it is still worth while to 
get it as early as possible. For the funds 
obtained in this way can be put to work in 
the business and can earn a return pending 
their absorption by the additional tax liabil- 
ity in later years when no further amorti- 
zation remains. 

Increase in the amount of tax benefits: 
Defense or war emergencies are inevitably 
periods of exceptionally high rates. For this 
reason, capital consumption allowances 
taken during the emergency are likely to 
yield larger tax savings than those taken 
later. Where this is the case, the concen- 
tration of these allowances in the first 5 
years of service through accelerated amor- 
tization results in a larger total tax benefit 
over the life of defense facilities than would 
be obtained with normal depreciation. The 
gain from the increase in the benefit is of 
course additional to the gain from its earlier 
receipt. 


AMOUNT OF THE GAIN FROM ACCELERATION 


There is a widespread tendency to exag- 
gerate the value of acceleration to industry. 
This can be illustrated by some rough calcu- 
lations. 

Let us assume that under the present pro- 
gram special amortization will eventually 
cover $25,000,000,000 of facilities and that the 
average certification will be 60 percent. Let 
us assume further that normal depreciation 
on these facilities will average 4 percent per 
annum and that the effective (marginal) tax 
rate of the certificate holders will average 
70 percent in the first 5 years and 50 percent 
thereafter. Under these conditions, the net 
value (present worth) of the acceleration to 
industry at the time the facilities are ac- 
quired varies as follows with the rate of 
return (after taxes) earned from the rein- 
vestment of the initial tax savings: 


Present 

Rate of return after taxes worth of 
(percent): acceleration * 
. =-~ $4, 128. 000 
6. - 4,505, 000 
2222 En ES ENON 4. 703, 000 
e ( EE ERT SES PSS EES 4. '783, 000 


1 Present worth of net-tax gains and losses 
over the 25-year average service life, dis- 
counted at the rate of return indicated. 

On this reckoning the initial value of the 
acceleration granted by the program is be- 
tween $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,000,000. But 
this results from a comparison with normal 
depreciation. We emphasized previously 
that straight-line depreciation is a wholly 
inadequate allowance for the loss of value 
of productive facilities over the first 5 years 
even under normal conditions, and is doubly 
inadequate for emergency facilities. We 
propose to make two separate assumptions 
as to the actual loss on such facilities and 
to compute the value of special amortiza- 
tion in excess of these assumed actuals, The 
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first assumption, believed to be ultracon- 
servative, is that the 5-year loss of value 
will average 40 percent of the cost of the 
facilities. The second, and probably the 
more realistic, is that it will average 50 per- 
cent. The remaining assumptions are the 
same as in the preceding calculation. Here 
are the results: 


Present worth of accelera- 
tion ' (millions) 


Present worth of 1 and losses over the 
25-year average service life, 
return indicated 


If these assumptions as to actual depre 
ciation are anywhere near correct, the prob- 
ble value of overamortization to industry 
(amortization in excess of actual deprecia- 
tion) is surprisingly modest, roughly $1,500,- 
000,000 to $3,000,000,000. (The cost to the 
Government is, of course, less than the gain 
to industry, in view of the Government's 
ability to float loans at lower interest rates.) 
Certainly this is a far cry from the huge 
figures commonly bandied about by the 
critics of acceleration. 


NOT A GUARANTY AGAINST LOSS 


We have already indicated that accelerated 
amortization does not insure the company 


receiving it against a loss on its defense pro- 
duction. Even with a realistic amortization 
allowance, it may incur an absolute loss on 
such uction, not to mention a loss rela- 
tive to what it might have made from alter- 
native investment. But this is only half the 
story. A defense expansion may affect ad- 
versely the postemergency earning power of 
the enterprise, a hazard against which ac- 
celerated amortization is even less of a 
guaranty. 

Suppose, for example, that a company ex- 
pands its capacity for producing a civilian 
item needed in exceptional volume during 
the emergency, and that its competitors do 
likewise, with a resultant expansion of the 
capacity of the entire industry. Suppose 
further that after demand returns to normal 
the pressure of overcapacity results in a soft 
market, with bitter competition and low 
profit margins, so that the earning power of 
the company is only half what it would have 
been if the emergency had not occurred. Is 
this loss of earning power . by 
the fact that the company’s expansion took 
the form of amortized facilities? Perhaps 
partially, but the loss may be many times 
the gain from amortization, and if serious 
is likely to be so. 

If a single company can wind up after the 
emergency worse off, notwithstanding spe- 
cial amortization, than if a defense expan- 
sion had not occurred, so also can an entire 
industry. It is obvious, moreover, that the 
refusal of a company to participate in a 
defense facilities program is no protection 
from the effects of expansion by competitors. 
Failure to expand in such circumstances may, 
in fact, be a serious handicap as the com- 
pany faces, with old facilities, a period of 
intense competition with new facilities 
owned by its rivals. 


IRRESPONSIBLE CRITICISM 
One fundamental characteristic of the de- 
vice must never be forgotten, namely, that it 
Both the 


years ahead under circumstances that make 
the future extraordinarily obscure and un- 
predictable. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
actual developments will depart, and some- 


times widely, from the expectations implied 
in the amortization, allowance. It is in- 
evitable, by the same token, that some of 
these developments will be to industry's ad- 
vantage and some to the advantage of the 
Government. If no more follows that in- 
dustry has profiteered when it comes out 
ahead on the deal than it does that the Gov- 
ernment has robbed industry in the reverse 
case, 

Yet this is precisely the line taken by many 
critics of amortization. 
usually with the benefit of hindsight, they 
are able to select the cases where industry 
appears to have made a substantial gain 
from the arrangement, and to put the com- 
panies concerned in the pillory as profiteers. 
This would be grossly unjust even if the 
critics had a suitable measure of the gain 
itself, but it is doubly so when, as actually 
is the case, they have none. 

It is always assumed that a company has 
come out better than it bargained for, and 
better than the certifying authority intend- 
ed, merely because the 2 value 
of the defense facilities exceeds their un- 
amortized cost. This does not follow at all. 
For when the grant of amortization is in- 
tended, as it often is, to provide an incen- 
tive above and beyond a realistic capital re- 
covery allowance, it cannot later be inferred 
from the mere existence of overamortization 
that the deal has turned out better than 
expected. Neither can it be inferred that 
the company is ahead on the deal over-all. 
For as we have just indicated, an individual 
company, and even an entire industry, can 
take a beating as a result of the after effects 
of participating in a defense-facilities pro- 


gram notwi overamortization dur- 
ing the emergency period itself, 
CONCLUSION 


As applied in the present emergency, spe- 
cial amortization has been, on the whole, 
reasonably satisfactory. Certainly it has ac- 
complished the job for which it was in- 
tended. There is, however, one major reform 
that is overdue. Amortization should be 
made fully allowable as a cost of production, 
not only, as now, for tax purposes and rene- 
gotiation, but for original negotiation and 
price redetermination as well. This will not 
only remove an anomaly in the existing ar- 
rangement; as we indicated earlier, it will 
constitute a closer approach to the theoret- 
ically correct result. 

To what extent the present set-up, modi- 
fled as just suggested, is appropriate for a 
future defense e will demand in 
considerable degree on the character of the 
emergency itself. An all-out war, especially 
if there is the prospect of an abrupt and 
decisive termination, might well call for 
measures unnecessary, or at any rate less 
necessary, in a peacetime defense program of 
indefinite duration, Certainly a full-scale 
war would call for a reexamination of the 
desirability of permitting the telescoping of 
special amortization into the period of hos- 
tilities, as well as the desirability of 100 per- 
cent, as against fractional, amortization. 
These are questions that would have to be 
judged in the light of prospects and expec- 
tations at the time, and we need not attempt 
to prejudge them. 

Whatever the character of the emergency, 
the provision of defense facilities is a prob- 
lem for which there is no ideal solution, and 
for which, therefore, the perfectionist ap- 
proach is excluded. Imperfect as it admit- 
tedly is, special amortization provides in our 
judgment the most effective means for get- 
ting a defense facilities program executed 
promptly and at minimum cost. Seen real- 
istically and in perspective as an emergency 
expedient, it need no apology. It has justi- 
fied itself in the present emergency and 
merits revival in the future should the 
occasion arise. 
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Army Reserve Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
to me, I am inserting two letters which I 
have received from a Reserve officer who 
was recalled to active duty. He knows 
what he is talking about. I felt that it 
would be a good idea for Members of 
Congress to read his criticism of the man- 
ner in which the reserve program has 
been handled by the military services. 
It is my hope that the new Reserve law 
will be the beginning of a new policy for 
the armed services in dealing with Re- 
serves. If present policies in this respect 
are not changed, our country will find 
itself without any voluntary Reserve. 

The letters follow: 


ARMY RESERVE PROGRAM IN TROUBLE 


Hon. Avcust H. ANDRESEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Avucustr: The recent headlines in the 
newspapers concerning “12 rebelling flyers” 
at Randolph and other Air Force bases causes 
me very serious concern. 

An Associated Press release Monday, April 
14th quotes Air Force Training Command 
Chief, Lt. Gen. Robert W. Harper as say- 
ing that 305 men have sought to be relieved 
from flying duty “for fear of flying“ and 
another 80 for “lack of Incentive.” It is in- 
ferred by the Associated Press that most of 
these officers are Reservists who have been 
recalled to active duty since start of the 
Korean war. 

As you must be aware, morale amongst 
recalled reservists in the various military 
services is extremely low. These men feel, 
and with considerable justification, that 
they are not receiving the same considera- 
tion from the Defense Department as the 
professionals are. 

General Harper in the statement quoted 
above continues “courts martials of these 
officers, if held will not take place at bases 
where the men are stationed.” He l 
this would be done to “preclude Reserve ofi- 
cers who have been recalled to the same type 
of training, and who may not be in sym- 
pathy with the action from influencing the 
courts martial in any manner.” 

Now there you have a very graphic pic- 
ture of the modern democratic Defense De- 
partment in action. The Air Force evi- 
dently wishes to try these World War ITI vets. 
who happen also to be reservists, by a hand- 
picked courts martial of professional officers. 

The reservists have been treated very 
badly by the Department of Defense. Mem- 
bers of the Reserve, most of whom have 
many fine years of World War II service, have 
been irresponsibly called back, without plan, 
to do boondoggle jobs, or to do jobs which 
should have been handled by the profes- 
sional Army. 

To make my criticism more specific, I 
would like to mention a case of which I have 
personal knowledge. 

In August and September of 1950 the Army 
called 27 Signal Corps General Reserve units 
to active duty and assigned them to Camp 
Gordon, Ga., for training. The calling up 
of these units created much hardship among 
the individual reservists involved. Despite 
this call for sacrifice on the part of the cadre 
personnel, no training plans had been drawn 
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up by the Army prior to the calling up of 
the units. As a result, these people were not 
able to train effectively for many months. 
Endless cycles of basic training, as many as 
six, were used as a substitute for advanced 
training. During this time, when it was ob- 
vious to everyone that the Army was floun- 
dering, morale in the units was extremely 
bad. Many units never did achieve real es- 
prit de corps, and as a result, never func- 
tioned to full efficiency. This lack of prior 
planning was the fault of the professional 
Army which was working a no-Saturday, no- 
Wednesday afternoon workweek, take all 
holidays, pay days, and any other excuse as 
days off. No plan got underway until the 
reservists began reporting back to active 
duty. 

This is only one example of the tragic mis- 
handling of the Reserve program. I can give 
many more. 

When General Harper referred to “lack of 
incentive” he is coming very close to the 
heart of the problem. Reservists feel that 
the military departments are using them at 
the convenience of the professionals. They 
have come to feel they are simply expendable 
material to be used to chink up the holes 
left by the laziness, lack of ability and 
initiative of all too many professionals. 

If the flyers mentioned by the Associated 
Press dispatch as “rebelling” are guilty of 
willful disobedience of lawful orders they 
should, of course, be court-martialed. But 
right along with the court martial is an 
excellent opportunity for Congress to find out 
why reservists who have been called to active 
duty are generally dissatisfied with the pro- 
gram and what can be done to correct its 
many unfair and enequities. Pending legis- 
lation, which goes only part way is moving 
at a snail's pace. 

It's pretty important to the security of 
America that a trained, high-spirited Re- 
serve can be counted on in care of emer- 
gency. 

Many present Army policies affecting re- 
serves must be squared away before the Re- 
serve program can be strengthened as it 
needs must be. 

Sincerely. 
M. E. C. 


ARMY URGENTLY NEEDS COMPETENT LEADERS 


Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force Chief 
of Staff called the recent flyers “strike” a 
“tempest in a teapot.” This statement must 
have been made by the good general with 
tongue in cheek. To Reservist Lt. Verne 
Goodwin, 29, World War II combat veteran, 
who was sentenced to 2 years in prison last 
week for failure to fly a C-124 transport, it 
was more than a “tempest in a teapot.” 

Gen. Walter J. Hanna, commenting on the 
case stated “If those old, worn out, gold brick 
pilots in Texas, had the proper leadership, 
they would never have pulled their so-called 
sit-down strike.” General Hanna should 
know, because he evidently is representa- 
tive of the professionals who are providing 
the improper leadership. If, as the General 
states, these recalled World War II vets are 
“old and worn out,” they should never have 
been recalled by the Air Force, 

Proper leadership is the critical need of 
the Army and Air Force today. It does not 
have it, and as it loses its remaining civilian 
reservists, the general level of competence 
will sink lower and lower, 

Career officers include two groups, Regu- 
lar Army and non-Regulars. The Regulars 
come from West Point graduates, honor grad- 
uates of ROTC’s, etc. These officers, as a rule, 
are capable people. They have chosen the 
Army as a professional career and like it as a 
way of life. 

The other source of career Officers (non- 
Regulars) is World War II officers who have 
elected to stay on continuous active duty as 


long as the Army will have them, There are 
also many capable officers among this group, 
but all too many of them stay in the Army 
because they cannot hold an outside job, or 
feel the pay is better than they could re- 
ceive elsewhere, or are just putting in time 
waiting for retirement. The average level of 
competence in this group is much lower than 
required by the present-day Army. 

After Korea, when more officers were 
needed fast, the Department of Defense in- 
voluntarily recalled many World War II 
Officers who had kept Reserve commissions. 
This recall was totally without plans and 
created many individual injustices which 
the Army made no effort to correct, Many 
policies of the military services worked di- 
rectly against the fair interests of the re- 
called reservists. Some of these are: 

1. Recalled officers were shipped overseas, 
out of turn, ahead of career people who 
had spent years in the States in lush peace- 
time assignments. Many reservists were 
shipped to Korea within weeks of their recall 
while Regulars continued holding comfort- 
able stabilized assignments. 

2. Career people received all the promo- 
tions. Not one recalled reservist, of sev- 
eral hundred known to this writer received 
a promotion, although career officers con- 
tinued to receive them on schedule, (Note: 
Some reserve second lieutenants were pro- 
moted to first lieutenants. This, however, is 
automatic after 18 months in grade.) 

3. The Army has too many officers. Each 
officer wants to become chief of something. 
Passed down to lower levels, this means the 
creation of many unimportant jobs simply 
to give an officer a desk and a title. 

4. Incompetent career people are placed in 
charge of major activities simply because they 
have the oldest date of rank. This is done 
throughout the Army without regard to either 
the competence, experience, or efficiency of 
the career officer. 

Of such a background of bungling, ineffi- 
cient leadership is built the resentment of 
the rebelling Air Force officers and that of 
nearly every other reservist. Attempts by 
reservists on active duty to criticize these 
policies are met with displeasure and even 
punitive action by the Regulars. 

The present Army is honeycombed with 
bunglers and misfits at very high levels. It 
needs close attention by Congress. Unless 
strong corrective measures are taken to re- 
ward efficlency and competence, and to get 
rid of the poorly qualified high-ranking offi- 
cer, the quality of military leadership will 
continue to deteriorate., America, which 
needs a mighty Army, will find itself with 
only a house of cards. 

M. E. O. 


A Program Worthy of Adoption By 
Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert in the Recorp an article by the 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Co., in the 
Washington Daily News of July 4. 

The 8-point program they have out- 
lined is one which I believe should be 
adopted by every person who is enjoy- 
ing the freedom and privileges of living 
in these United States: 
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Give Us Tuts Dar 


All over this great land of ours a back-to- 
God movement is happily gaining tremend- 
ous momentum. More than ever before, 
people are earnestly lifting their voices in 
prayer seeking divine guidance with which 
to solve the many difficult and complex pres- 
ent-day problems which multiply and in- 
crease as the Communists try to exploit and 
promote their insidious plans for world 
domination, 

This spiritual resurgence inspires con- 
fidence in the future for, as a great religious 
leader has said, “What the world needs to- 
day is not religious unity so much as the 
unity of religious people.” Fortunately there 
are 86,000,000 Americans, persons of every 
religious faith and creed, every political be- 
lief, from every phase of business and social 
life who, through life insurance, have one 
common interest—a desire to continue to 
safeguard the protection they are providing 
for themselves and their families. If united, 
they would be an invincible army against 
the thousands of Communists, fellow travel- 
ers, misguided social planners, and innocent 
dupes who are active 24 hours each day try- 
ing to bring about a Sovietized America. 

These average Americans have an oppor- 
tunity each and every day to make a per- 
sonal contribution toward the future wel- 
fare and security of our land. That is why 
we are asking our policyholders and all other 
freedom-loving Americans to make the fol- 
lowing practical 8-point program a part of 
their everyday life: 

1. See that other Americans are fully and 
correctly informed about the true objectives 
and methods of communism and its danger 
to all we hold dear. 

2. Encourage religion in your community. 
Attend and support the church of your 
choice, The word of God is the weapon 
most feared by the Communists. 

3. Take an active interest in public affairs 
Always vote in elections; get others out to 
vote. 

4. Support the election to public office of 
candidetes who understand the scope and 
seriousness of the Communist problem and 
agree to work for its elimination. 

5. Be fair with your Government. In the 
interest of fair play and sound economy, vote 
on the basis of what you feel is best for the 
country and not on the basis of what's good 
for me.” Our Government will be only as 
strong as we make it. 

6. Take a vital interest in the education 
of your children. Get to know their teach- 
ers. Know how school books are selected 
and what they contain. Be sure that Com- 
munist poison is not being administered 
right under your very eyes. 

7. Don't join groups; don't sign petitions 
unless you first investigate them. Commu- 
nists have so perverted such appealing words 
as “peace,” “freedom,” “youth,” and “mother” 
that any organization or document using 
these or similar words should be questioned 
until you know who is behind it. 

8. If any evidence of communism at work 
should come to your attention, get in touch 
with your nearest FBI office. Give them all 
the facts and then forget about it, unless 
asked by the FBI to do otherwise. 


Preparing College People for Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRAZIER REAMS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REAMS. Mr. Speaker, today our 
Government is under greater fire and 
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closer scrutiny than ever before. Be- 
sides the increasing influence of news- 
papers and radio, the hot klieg lights of 
television are prepared to follow the Na- 
tional, State, and local candidates wher- 
ever they go and bring the campaigns 
into our living rooms. It is therefore es- 
sential that the American people know 
and understand politics and become poli- 
ticians themselves, in order that such fire 
and scrutiny be correctly directed. 

In this respect, I am happy to report 
on the favorable comments being given 
the course in effective citizenship at the 
University of Toledo, a municipal insti- 
tution of the city Iam proud to represent 
in the Congress. This course, which was 
originated by and has been the life work 
of Dr. O. Garfield Jones, chairman of 
the political science department at the 
University of Toledo, has been well re- 
ceived by the citizens of the community 
and just recently attained very favor- 
able mention in a report to the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House. The report was 
the end effort of a year’s work by Thomas 
H. and Doria D. Reed, who traveled the 
country studying our college and univer- 
sity courses and is entitled Preparing 
College Men and Women for Politics.” 

At the time of this study in 1951, the 
Effective Citizenship course at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo was in its thirty-second 
year. I have witnessed its growth and 
widespread influence through the years 
and believe it has done much to awaken 
our college students to the perplexities 
of politics and the need for active and 
intelligent participation in the complex 
machinery of our Government, 

The course, itself, has a two-fold pur- 
pose. To initiate the student in the ac- 
tivities of local government and the art 
of political campaigning and to teach the 
student the intricacies of parliamentary 
procedure in order that they might take 
leading roles in the various organiza- 
tions and groups to which they will be- 
long during their lifetime. 

From the opening of the fall semester 
until after election day, each session is 
devoted to local government and the 
students are required to prepare a pre- 
cinct report. This report requires the 
student to learn how the political parties 
are organized and make the acquaint- 
ance of the precinct leaders of the two 
Political parties in the precinct to which 
each is assigned. Both political parties 
have cooperated in this work by prepar- 
ing mimeographed data describing their 
organization and giving the names of 
Party officials and poll officers. 

The student also must learn as much 
as possible about the social and economic 
character of the precinct and its pre- 
vious voting record, as he is required to 
predict the total vote which will be cast 
in his precinct and how many votes each 
of the candidates for the highest office 
in the election will receive in the pre- 
cinct. This is done by studying past vot- 
ing records, by canvassing the precinct 
and by speaking with the political lead- 
ers. 

Each student must likewise familiar- 
ize himself with every phase of the cam- 
paign. He must read and clip all mate- 
rial in the Toledo newspapers concern- 
ing it; he must collect all types of cam- 


paign literature and analyze it as to 
effectiveness; and he must attend cam- 
paign meetings, and then compare his 
impressions with those of the newspaper 
reports. Finally, after the election he 
must analyze why he did so well or so 
poorly in estimating the vote of the can- 
didates. This permits him to get a hind- 
sight view of the election results. The 
election estimates, however, are re- 
markably accurate and many come much 
closer to the actual results than do those 
of the precinct leaders who are supposed 
to know their voters. 

After the election, the class periods 
are divided between further study of lo- 
cal government and parliamentary pro- 
cedure. Here, again, the students are 
asked to put their knowledge to practi- 
cal use. During the last 4 weeks of the 
college year each class sits as a Toledo 
City Charter Convention. The students 
must propose amendments to the present 
city charter and they are debated and 
acted upon under the complete set of 
parliamentary rules. 

This course has been of invaluable aid 
both to the students as future commu- 
nity leaders and to the city for so ade- 
quately preparing them for this task. 
Dr. Jones is to be commended for his 
great work in this effort. As the Reeds 
have stated so well: 

Professor Jones deserves unstinted praise 
for having dared to pioneer with a course 
which departs not only from the usual pat- 
tern of political science courses but from 
the cultural tradition of college education. 
Equal credit should go to him for the inge- 
nuity, perseverance, and single-minded de- 
votion to the welfare of the community 
with which he has carried on his work, 


The Reeds’ report likewise has many 
favorable comments concerning the pre- 
cinct report. They state that— 

The amount of work done by the student 
on their precinct report is extraordinary. 
* e > Among the present and past stu- 
dents we interviewed we found that while 
they had approached the assignment with 
reluctance they had in almost all cases 
found the experience stimulating and even 
inspiring. It was something so wholly dif- 
ferent from anything they had previously 
done that it impressed itself on their minds 
indelibly. Twenty or thirty years later it 
was still vivid in their memories. It was 
unanimously testified by those interviewed 
that they had learned much more about 
the operation of politics from the precinct 
report than they possibly could have by a 
much more extensive course in reading and 
lectures. 


The Reeds further commented that 
the lasting effects of this report are both 
good and bad. What was said above 
demonstrates the value of this course in 
providing the college student with the 
skills for community leadership and 
awakening within him a greater under- 
standing of the political process. 
Greater participation in the machinery 
of politics and Government is needed. 
This, however, is somewhat lacking. It 
is not the fault of the course as such, but 
rather of the community and the party 
leaders themselves once the student 
leaves the college campus and enters 
the community arena full-time. 

It was found that the precinct report 
gave the students “considerable political 
know-how, and a determination to vote 
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in all elections, but that a few of them 
had any inclination to use their knowl- 
edge in the service of political party.” 

Two reasons were given for this later 
apathy. First: 

‘The general Toledo tendency toward politi- 
cal independence which has been marked 
since the days of Sam Jones and Brand 
Whitlock, to the general tenor of the course 
which emphasizes this independence his- 
torically, and to the absence of any attempt 
on the ‘part of the staff to indoctrinate stu- 
dents with the idea that they ought to 
participate in party politics, 


I might say here, parenthetically, that 
there have been strong political organi- 
zations in Toledo. To these the people 
have responded, but only when they 
have attempted to serve the people and 
not rule or run roughshod over them. 
The independence of Toledo voters is to 
be praised, not censured. They have re- 
fused to accept weak candidates and 
weak organizations that were primarily 
interested in their own maintenance in 
power. I might further State that many 
of these people actively campaigned for 
and helped me in my race as an Inde- 
pendent in the 1950 congressional cam- 
paign. They did not stay away from 
political meetings or activities. And I 
found them able to make use of their 
knowledge of campaigning, which they 
learned in the course in effective citizen- 
ship taken at the University of Toledo, 

The second criticism of the Reeds’ re- 
port is extremely valid, not just for 
Toledo, but for nearly every city, county, 
and State in the Nation. Their conclu- 
sion follows: 

Both Republican and Democratic organi- 
gations want student votes for their candi- 
dates and they therefore are courteous and 
cooperative to a high degree in helping the 
students to certain basic information. They 
seem, however, to have no desire to bring 
the students into their organizations. The 
fact that 400 to 500 students a year are 
brought in contact with these organizations 
would seem to afford the most favorable op- 
portunity for youth movements in both par- 
ties. No attempt is made in this direction 
by either party. The truth, as expressed by 
one Toledo politician, seems to be that col- 
lege students are not much interested in the 
small change of party rewards—pay for serv- 
ices on election day, small jobs, small honors 
with much toil, with which regular party 
workers are kept in line. If brought into 
the organizations students might upset them 
and that is something which the party lead- 
ers wish to avoid at all costs. This is un- 
doubtedly shortsighted party policy, but the 
temptation of the beneficiaries of party or- 
ganization to hang on to their power at all 
hazards is very great. The situation in Tole- 
do where students have been receiving stim- 
ulating training for participation in politics 
for a generation, only to be rejected by the 
parties, is strong support for our general 
conclusion that some awakening of political 
organizations is essential to creating a work- 
ing liaison between college course and party 
service, 


The ideas of the preceding paragraph 
should be given wide and serious consid- 
eration. The youth of today must be the 
leaders of tomorrow. They must not be 
rejected by party leaders for the sake of 
their own continued power, and yet be- 
lieve that there will be leaders prepared 
tomorrow to take over the duties of gov- 
ernment. It is just such action, however, 
on the part of leaders of both parties in 
many cities, counties and States which is 
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preventing a natural rise through the 
ranks from political office boy to gov- 
ernment leader. Never have we been in 
such need for leadership in both parties 
and in government as we are today. Yet 
the supply has been curtailed because 
the door has been shut on too many 
eager and willing faces. 

All honor to Dr. Jones and other pro- 
fessors who have been imbuing college 
students with a knowledge of practical 
politics for so many years. Just such 
knowledge and interest is necessary if we 
are to make our democratic process con- 
tinue to give to us that government 
which gives more happiness and oppor- 
tunity than any other government the 
world has ever known, 


The Pennsylvania Hills 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEON H. GAVIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I include the following poem 
entitled The Pennsylvania Hills,“ by W. 
Blake Love, of Brookville, Pa.: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HILLS 


I am dreaming, in the twilight, of the Penn- 
sylvania hills, 

The owls of the night time and the doleful 
whippoorwills; 

The laurel crested mountains and the 
honeysuckle too: 

Dreams that take me back to childhood and 
would also carry you. 


God made those Pennsylvania hills and saw 
that it was good; 

With coal to stoke the furnaces and forests 
of green wood; 

Rich pastures for the cattle were in such 
abundant store 

We wonder now what Eden could have 
offered Adam more. 


Settlers found a forest and it was a sports- 
man's dream, 

Squirrels in the treetops and a trout in 
every stream: 

Wild turkeys strutting proudly, grouse and 
bear and quail and deer, 

With the ever knowing ground hog to advise 
when spring is near, 


An humble Quaker colony was soon to be a 
State 

Advancing love and brotherhood instead of 
war and hate. 

Their spirits and devoted lives inspired a 
race of men 

Who would die for their convictions, as their 
sons would do again. 


Those Pennsylvania mountains with their 
trees so tall and straight, 

They surely reached to Heaven and adorned 
the golden gate. 

Our God was ever near us, but was just 
beyond our sight, 

Yet he saw us in our cradles, and watched 
over us at night. 


How rapidly do pass the hours in life’s 
advancing stage, 
A day in chlldhood seems a year and years a 
passing age. 
We had our joys but soon we found that 
life was getting tough 
For to scrub our hands and wash our ears 
was just a bit too rough. 


We heard of microbes all about just waiting 
for a chance 
To navigate our vitals and to gnaw us off 
like plants, 
We had the measles and the mumps—and 
I forget the rest, 
But thank the Lord we never had to take 
an I. Q. test. 


A log house on the hillside was my habitat 
at birth, $ 
It was my childhood Mecca, and the center 
of the earth. 
From lessons of our mother, as a hardened 
path she trod, 
We learned redemption’s story and the 
mysteries of God. 


I've crossed o'er plains and mountains and 
I've sailed the briny sea, 

But memory of those hillsides has the lure of 
home to me. 


When life's short day is over, and my sun 
sets in the west, 

Will you take me back and lay me in those 
rugged hills to rest. 


In Pennsylvania mountains near the place 
where I was born, 
I would wait the judgment morning and hear 
Gabriel sound his horn. 
I'd rouse me like a soldier, going out on 
dress parade, 
For I trust in Calvary's pardon and my 
soul is not afraid. 


From hilltops into Heaven spirit flights are 
not too long, 
We learned this in our childhood from a 
Gospel-founded song. 
I'll bow my head in silence and be ready 
when He wills, 
And say, “I thank Thee, Father, for those 
Pennsylvania hills.” 
W. BLAKE Love. 
BROOKVILLE, PA., March 4, 1952. 


Fraternal Order of Eagles Honors 
Congressman Mike Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
in the May issue of their magazine has 
honored our distinguished colleage, the 
gentleman from Montana, Congressman 
MIKE MANSFIELD. Congressman MANS- 
FIELD served as the United States dele- 
gate to the United Nations General As- 
sembly held in Paris last fall. In his 
capacity as delegate the effectiveness as 
our representative can be attested by the 
violent opposition to him by the Russian 
representative, Andrei Vishinsky, Soviet 
Foreign Minister. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the following article 
from the Eagles magazine entitled “He 
Told Off Vishinsky,”: 

He ToLp Orr VISHINSKY 
(By Frank J. Murray) 

All Eagles, through our Freedom campaign, 
are fighting the Reds effectively, but one 
distinguished Eagle had a chance personally 
to needle an official Soviet representative into 
a quivering, ineffectual rage which led to 
some damaging admissions. 

Mike MANSFIELD, Missoula, Mont. Aerie No. 


$2, is a Congressman who calls em as he 


sees em. He demonstrated this prowess in 
a meeting with Andrei Vishinsky at the re- 
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cent United Nations General Assembly held 
in Paris. Answering, for the United States, 
the Soviet charge against the Mutual Se- 
curity Act, MANSFIELD so upset quick-burn- 
ing Vishinsky that, leaning across the table, 
he shook his fist in the Congressman’s face, 
He then proceeded to let out of the bag the 
case of the American fliers forced down in 
Hungary. 

“We shall,” said the Soviet’s Foreign Min- 
ister, “take measures to see to it that Amer- 
isan spies will lose their appetites for flights 
over Soviet territory. I assure you the fliers 
were arrested and that they receiyed due 
attention from our border authorities and I 
hope that due attention will be given them 
by our military and judicial authorities,” 

Challenged by the alert MANSFIELD as to 
whether he was speaking for the Hungarian 
Government or whether the American filers 
were to be tried by Soviet authorities, Vi- 
shinsky got flustered and angry. The fact is, 
however, that within 3 days, a trial was held 
and a fine levied against the Americans. It 
is thought by many that the quick and 
forceful action taken by Congressman MANS- 
FIELD may have saved the American filers 
from being held longer in a Communist 
prison. 

This was not MANsFIELD’s last encounter 
with Mr. Vishinsky. The first Congressman 
(along with Congressman Vorys, of Ohio) 
to be appointed by the President as delegate 
to the United Nations, he returned to Paris 
in January of this year once again to an- 
swer the Soviet’s spokesman in the General 
Assembly. Once again Vishinsky was de- 
feated by a 41-5 vote. 

Montanans have reason to say That's our 
boy,” when MICHAEL JOSEPH MANSFIELD’s 
name is mentioned. He was reared in the 
Treasure State. Included in his career are 
such diverse professions as mining engi- 
neer and teaching. His military record has 
three branches of service stamped upon it— 
the Navy in World War I, an Army hitch, and 
2 years in the Marines. When he isn’t in 
Washington or abroad on official business, 
Missoula is home to MKE and his family. 

A few weeks ago, the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee passed a resolution of congratula- 
tions to MIKE MANsFIELp and his colleague 
for the outstanding work they did in rep- 
resenting the Congress and the American 
people as delegates to the United Nations. 
After tangling with Eagle MIke, it is unlikely 
that Vishinsky found any congratulations 
awaiting him at home. 


The Armed Forces and Natural Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I place 
with pride in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article taken from the publication 
Newman Review, by my personal friend 
John R. Starrs, Esq., entitled “The Armed 
Forces and Natural Law,” which article 
is the result of a study by Mr. Starrs of 
certain Armed Forces manuals on char- 
acter training and guidance. 

Mr. Starrs, an eminent attorney in 
Detroit, is to be commended for this 
work, and I call it to the attention of 
my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

Tue ARMED FORCES AND NATURAL. Law 
(By John R. Starrs) 


Blanshard has been bellowing for some 
time now that catholicism is incompatible 
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with democracy and, lately, Dr. Conant, pres- 
ident of Harvard, has been crying that the 
parochial schools conflict with the “Amer- 
ican principle” that there should be but one 
school system. And all the while the Army 
and Air Force, having learned sadly that 
what passes for education today has a cor- 
rosive effect on the character of draftees, 
have instituted formal instruction in mo- 
rality. Could it be that the civilians are 
wrong, and that the military mind, so often 
scorned for its directness and its insistence 


religion and the American way of life. Our 
Armed Forces find no conflict between Catho- 
lic doctrine and the Constitution. Our 
Armed Forees recognize that moral problems 
are not decided by majority vote, that there 
are certain absolute standards and immuta- 
ble laws, and that the indoctrination of these 
standards and laws is in no sense sectarian 
dogmatism but, rather, a necessary founda- 
tion upon which to build “the American way 
of life.” 
MAN AS A CREATURE OF GOD 


The Armed Forces’ program for instruction 
in morality—this is not sermonizing but re- 
porting—is contained in a series of pam- 
phlets entitled “Character Guidance Discus- 
sion Topics: Duty—Honor—Country,”* the 
foreword to which reads: 

“These programs * * * haye one 
common purpose. That purpose is to instill 
into all the men and women of our Armed 
Forces, leaders and led alike, a sense of in- 
dividual moral responsibility. To achieve 
this purpose, the character development pro- 
grams stress directly and indirectly, through 
every available means, the moral principles 
that sustain the philosophy of American 
freedom, particularly as it is set forth in the 
opening paragraph of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. That philosophy regards man 
as a creature of God. As such, each indi- 
vidual in the Armed Forces is accountable 
and responsible to his Creator for the way 
he performs his civic and military duty, for 
the maintenance of his own and the Na- 
tion’s honor, and for the quality of the sery- 
ice he renders to his coluntry as a member of 
the honorable profession inofarms. * * * 
Sound morality must underlie all military 
instruction,” 

Getting away from the modern heresy of 
cutting catholicism down to a few simple 
truths about God and individual rights which 
are closely akin to a watered-down version 
of what is popularly called Americanism, 
let us leave Blanshard to O'Neill and Conant 
to Archbishop Cushing. We cannot fail, 
however, to observe that Conant’s newly 
discovered “American principle” of a single 
school system has been specifically con- 
demned as un-American by the United States 
Supreme Court, that same Court which 
went so far as to decide, in the McCollum 
case, that the first amendment may be 
equated with secularism. 


1 Army Pamphlets Nos. 16-5, 16-6, 16-7; 
Air Force Pamphlets Nos. 165-1-1, 165~-1-2, 
165-1-3, issued not only to chaplains 
(charged with the program proper) but to a 
large distribution list within the services. 

In the now-famous Oregon school case, 
Pierce v. Society of Sisters (268 U. S. 510) in 
which the unanimous court said: “The fun- 
damental theory of liberty upon which all 
governments in this Union repose excludes 
any general power of the state to standardize 
its children by forcing them to accept in- 
struction from public teachers only. The 
child is not the mere creature of the state; 
those who nurture him and direct his des- 
tiny have the right, coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for addi- 
tional obligations.” 

3 People ex rel McCollum v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 333 U. S. 203. 


NATURAL LAW CONCEPT 

The Armed Forces recognize the neces- 
sity of spiritual training for the making of 
men. The Armed Forces repeatedly refer to 
natural law concepts. The entire character- 
guidance program is based on the natural 
law. It indicates positively to the recruits 
that we are limited in our use of freedom 
by respect for law and moral principles. It 
discusses conscience, belief in God, the Ten 
Commandments. It shows how even rulers 
are subject to the natural law, in which it 
finds a basis for hope of an international 
order. 

It goes on to reason that that state can 
never preserve individual rights, but natural 
law only can. It shows how self-reliance, 
when carried too far, has been a menace to 
America and needs the tempering of God's 
blessing. It notes that man is only man in- 
sofar as he has positive, absolute principles. 

OBEDIENCE TO GOD 


In discussing obedience, the writer notes:* 
“Without obedience to God, there is scarcely 
any basis for obedience to other authority.” 

Always the discussions get back to first 
principles, refer again and again to the 
natural law. Always there are absolutes on 
which one may rest. Always there are defi- 
nite answers, never probabilities. 

Why should our Armed Forces deal with 
worship, the value of religion in daily life, 
the need for wholesome thinking, the im- 
portance of the sixth and ninth command- 
ments, humility, the concept of authority, 
inalienable rights, the necessity for prayer, 
when none of these subjects are dealt with 
in our expensive public school system? 
Why? 

EMPHASIS ON RELIGION NOT ABNORMAL 


The Armed Forces do not believe that em- 
phasis on religion is abnormal. The Armed 
Forces cannot play with pretty words. The 
Armed Forces need men, men of character, 
men of integrity. The men being produced 
by our educational system today lack prin- 
ciple, lack character, lack integrity, and all 
because their teachers believed the “smart” 
instructor who claimed that emphasis on 
religion was abnormal. While we pour mil- 
lions of tax dollars into our school system, 
the Armed Forces must instill elementary 
virtue into the graduates of the system be- 
fore they are fit to be let wander about on 
their own. If the schools were doing the 
job for which they were created, the Armed 
Forees might more profitably devote re- 
cruits’ time to the grim business of war. 
The very fact that the Armed Forces—an 
organization having more experience in 
training men than any other group—found 
it mecessary to inaugurate the character 
guidance program is indication that all is 
not aright. Yet overly sensitive edu- 
cationalists cry “Persecution” and “Look to 
their motives” and “McCarthyism” whenever 
anyone’s comment on their system is not 
lyrical. It is elementary that when a slight 
pressure produces a great cry of pain, there is 
more wrong with the patient than meets the 
eye. Investigation may not be the entire 
answer, but it may be of some assistance. 


Higher Education for Lower Graders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
interesting educational work is being 
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conducted in my own congressional dis- 
trict. It is a pleasure to commend those 
groups who are responsible for this fas- 
cinating series of broadcasts: 


“SUMMER SCHOOL” To TEACH ADULT SUBJECTS 
TO YOUNGSTERS IN UNIQUE EDUCATIONAL 
SERIES on CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 
Summer School, a 9-week, thrice-weekly 

series of unique educational broadcasts pre- 

senting eminent scientists, scholars, and edu- 
cators lecturing to a grammar school class of 

40 pupils on subjects seldom essayed to 

children, but of fascinating interest to tele- 

vision audiences of all ages, makes its debut 
on the CBS Television Network Monday, 

June 30 (via WCAU-TYV, Philadelphia, Mon- 

= 8 and Friday, 3:30-4 p. m., 

e. d. t.). 

The series is presented by the CBS Tele- 
vision Network in cooperation with its Phil- 
adelphia affiliate, WCAU-TV, and the Lower 
Merion school district of Ardmore, Pa. The 
broadcasts will originate im the district’s 
Penn Valley School, one of the most modern 
and beautitful grammar schools in the coun- 
try, located 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

The premiere program, devoted to the sub- 
ject of the universe, will feature Dr. Ar- 
mand Spitz, prominent figure in the field of 
astronomy. Dr. Spitz, president of Spitz 
Laboratories of Philadelphia, will employ 
among his visual aids one of his famed port- 
able planetariums. 

The 40 pupils, constitu’ a nent 
class for the total of 27 Lower É — Henn 
6 to 11 years, are of average intelligence and 
have been selected from the first to the sixth 
grades in Lower Merion District schools. 
Their lecture subjects, designed to combine 
education, interest, and entertainment, vary 
from the weather to global government, but 
the subjects will be presented with a clarity 
— simplicity assuring comprehension by 

y į 

Dr. Carleton Coon, winner of the Viking 
Medal in anthropology, one of the lecturers, 
comments: “The only Hmitations on the 
powers of absorption and understanding of 
the young mind are those placed upon them 
by their elders. The Story of Man which we 
intend to present as my contribution to 
Summer School has within it elements as 
captivating as a fairy tale, and facts more 
fascinating than those in the most stirring 
volume of science fiction,” 

Dr. Spitz and others set for the series echo 
Dr. Coon’s feelings. All point to the chal- 
lenge the series represents and believe tre- 
mendous strides will be made in reaching a 
more vast audience than any single educa- 
tional event has before, as well as setting 
future patterns. As Dr. Spitz puts it: “All 
of us are going to be doing as much, or 
possibly more, learning than the children 
during the 9 weeks of summer school. 

The curriculum of the series also includes 
such titles as “What Makes the Weather,” 
“The Story of the River,” “The Wonder of 
Words” and the three-part “The Theater: 
See and Hear the Story, Make the Story, and 
From Greek Theater to TV Theater.” 

Summer School will have at its disposal 
the settings and especially designed equip- 
ment installed at Penn Valley School, whose 
regular curriculum and teaching methods 
are regarded as an advance in many tradi- 
tional tenets of education. In addition, 
WCAU-TV technicians will provide a vast 
amount of scenery and special and animated 
effects. 

An over-all committee has been organized 
for the undertaking, consisting of cochair- 
man Dr. Philip U. Koopman, of the Lower 
Merion School District, WCAU-TV Vice 
President Charles Vanda, and WCAU-TV 
education director Margaret Mary Kearney, 
and Sig Mickelson, CBC-TV director of news 
and public affairs, as counselor. 

Charles Vanda will produce. Thomas 
Freebairn-Smith is executive director, Di- 
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rectors are Paul Ritts, Glenn Bernard, Alan 
Bergman, John Ulirich, William Bode, Arnold 
Rabin, Joseph Tinney, Jr., and Raymond 
Schwartz. John Ferlaine, WCAU-TV graphic 
arts director, is in charge of effects. Jan 
Ozog is scenic director. 


The National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD A. PATTEN 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr, Speaker, just yes- 
terday the House of Representatives took 
final action on the Department of De- 
fense appropriations bill for fiscal year 
1953 when we provided more than $46,- 
000,000,000 for national security for the 
coming year. I am happy to see that, 
in its final form, the sum of $100,000 was 
included for the support of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Prac- 
tice for the next 12 months. Compared 
to the aver-all total, this $100,000 is in- 
significant in terms of dollars, but it is 
significant in terms of national defense, 
Small as it is, it will keep alive one of 
the most important agencies of the De- 
fense Department, 

At the beginning of the year, the Sec- 
retary of the Army requested that $870,- 
000 be appropriated for the National 
Board in order that it might carry out 
its statutory functions this year. By the 
time the Bureau of the Budget had fin- 
ished with it, the $879,000 had been re- 
duced to $130,000, and now this Con- 
gress has cut that amount by an addi- 
tional $30,000. 

This appropriation is almost entirely 
an administrative fund. Not one penny 
is included in this $100,000 for the 
purchase of a single round of .22-caliber 
ammunition, or for the purchase of a 
single round of .30-caliber ammunition 
for issue to the thousands of junior and 
senior clubs enrolled with the Director 
of Civilian Marksmanship for the pur- 
pose of teaching our sons and our grand- 
sons how to use the weapons with which 
they must defend themselves if ever they 
are called to serve their country in time 
of war. Billions of dollars for national 
defense, but almost nothing for the most 
basic element of national security. Bil- 
lions of dollars for national defense, but 
only $100,000 for the sole Federal agency 
responsible for the encouragement of 
rifle practice throughout the United 
States. Unbelievable—but true, none- 
theless. 

The National Board for the Promotion 
of Rifle Practice is charged by law with 
the “establishment and maintenance of 
indoor and outdoor rifle ranges under 
such a comprehensive plan as will ulti- 
mately result in providing adequate fa- 
cilities for rifie practice in all sections 
of the country, to encourage indoor prac- 
tice in armories, shooting halls, and 
other places, and to create a public sen- 
timent in respect to the necessity of rifle 
practice as a means of national de- 
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fense.” Obviously, the National Board 
cannot begin to do these things with 
only $100,000. 

Regardless of the atom bomb, guided 
missiles, mechanized units, and all the 
tools of modern warfare, the concluding 
act in war will continue to be the contest 
between land armies and the pitting of 
rifleman against rifieman. The new 
weapons guarantee the total aspect of 
world war III. Strategic bombing, the 
armored break-through, the airborne as- 
sault, the widespread organization of 
subversive groups and guerrilla forces 
will bring the battle to the homeland 
just as surely as to the front line of pre- 
vious wars. Civilians as well as men in 
uniform must be taught to shoot if we 
are to survive as a Nation. This is the 
job of the National Board for the Pro- 
motion of Rifle Practice. 

There is an old saying that “for the 
want of a nail the shoe was lost; for the 
want of a shoe the race was lost.“ The 
present unpleasant episode in Korea has 
proven beyond question that rifle marks- 
manship is more important than ever in 
attaining success in battle. The next 
war possibly may be lost because of the 
want of a little money to buy a little 
ammunition to teach our young men how 
to shoot. It is the duty of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to see to it that suff- 
cient funds are made available to the 
National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice each year to permit it to 
do the job we have assigned to it. 


Dairy Industry of New Jersey 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the Sev- 
enth Congressional District of New Jer- 
sey, the district I am privileged to 
represent, consists of the counties of 
Hunterdon, Sussex, Warren, part of 
Passaic, and approximately one-half of 
Bergen. 

In that area is more than one-half of 
the dairy herd population of the State 
of New Jersey—approximately 80,000 out 
of 155,000 cows. There is, therefore, a 
very vital interest on my part in any 


‘legislation or executive action of a Gov- 


ernment agency that will affect this very 
sizable industry. 

New Jersey is extremely proud of its 
record in milk production. Its farmers 
have produced records in production per 
cow unequaled in the United States. 
This has been the result of individual 
initiative, close cooperation on the part 
of the agricultural interests within the 
State of New Jersey, the New Jersey 
Agricultural College, State board of 
health, department of agriculture, and 
office of milk industry. 

Production has, through careful man- 
agement, been leveled pretty well 
throughout the year and one of the pri- 
mary reasons has been an operation 
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through a dealer pool rather than a 
market area pool. 

For over 2 years a request has been 
on file for a hearing to amend order No, 
27, of the Department of Agriculture, by 
establishing the same price for milk dis- 
posed of outside the marketing area— 
Class 1-C—milk as is established for milk 
disposed of within the marketing area 
1-A. 

For some never explained reason the 
New York order is the only marketing 
order in the United States that attempts 
to set up a price for milk that is sold 
as class 1-C in other areas. No action 
has ever been taken on this petition 
dispite the urgent requests of farmers 
directly and adversely affected by the 
order. 

It is startling at this time to find a 
Federal agency conducting hearings for 
the purpose of establishing a new mar- 
keting agreement and order for a New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan market- 
ing area. The hearing is on the petition 
of people without our State seeking to 
impose on New Jersey farmers orders 
not sought or petitioned for by them. 

The idea of a Federal marketing order 
joining New Jersey with any other area 
is repugnant to the farmers of New Jer- 
sey. Their problems are complex and 
troublesome and as we all know, the life 
of a dairyman is not today, and never 
has been, an easy road to fortune. 
Despite this they do not seek Federal 
action. 

When the Agriculture Administration 
Was conceived its purpose was a place 
to go—voluntarily—not an agency to be 
used as a force to impose its will on 
States that did not seek relief. 

On July 27, 1950, on page 12 of Senate 
hearings of the Subcommittee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry on Procedures in 
the Department of Agriculture for the 
Issuance of Minimum Price Orders for 
Milk, the Department of Agriculture 
states: The Department has never on 
its own motion proposed an order for a 
Farticular marketing area.” 

It seems strange that a voluntary 
petition on the part of farmers vitally 
affected pertaining to 1-C of order No. 27 
should have been wholly disregarded 
while a petition of groups outside the 
State of New Jersey should be almost 
instantaneously scheduled for hearing. 

The first petition involved lessened 
Federal control, the latter a greater 
measure of control and further enmesh- 
ing of the dairy farmer under a Govern- 
ment agency. 

We are fighting every day the further 
encroachment of Government in super- 
vising the actions of our people. Is the 
Government the servant of the people 
or its master? This failure of action in 
the first instance and prompt action in 
the latter indicates the view of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration. 

The great majority of the farmers of 
this area, I am convinced, are in vehe- 
ment accord against extension of Federal 
control. They have proven by their 
records in New Jersey; their industry, 
initiative, and cooperation toward solv- 
ing their problems within the State. The 
new marketing order is not wanted 
wa the Seventh Congressional Dis- 

ct. 
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Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I am including a resolution of 
the New Jersey State Senate, adopted 
June 26, 1952. This resolution objects 
strenuously to the proposed action of the 
Department of Agriculture: 


A senate resolution by the Senate of the 
State of New Jersey, of protest to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, objecting 
to the proposed enlargement of the milk 
marketing area so as to include therein an 
area of northern New Jersey. 

“Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
of the United States Is proposing to enlarge 
the milk marketing area, as set forth in the 
petition of the Metropolitan Cooperative 
Milk Producers Bargaining Agency, Inc., so 
as to include therein an area of northern 
New Jersey; and 

“Whereas hearings have been held and are 
being conducted in such manner as to ex- 
clude certain proper and relevant statements 
by citizens of this State who have valid 
reasons for objecting to the said proposed 
enlargement of the milk marketing area in 
question; and 

“Whereas the subject of milk control has 
received careful attention by the legislature 
of this State and the office of milk industry 
in the State department of agriculture is 
effectively functioning in promoting the gen- 
eral welfare of the citizens of this State in 
this important field of government; and 

“Whereas the said proposed enlargement of 
a milk-marketing area so as to include 
therein an area in northern New Jersey con- 
flicts with the public policy of this State 
as evidenced by the legislation heretofore 
enacted in respect to milk control: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
New Jersey— 

“1, That the Senate of the State of New 
Jersey does hereby protest to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the United States 
against any enlargement of the milk mar- 
keting area referred to in the petition of the 
Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Producers 
Bargaining Agency, Inc., to the Secretary of 
Agriculture of the United States to amend 
a certain order heretofore promulgated by 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, relating to milk marketing, to enlarge 
the marketing area therein set forth so as 
to include therein the metropolitan area of 
northern New Jersey and against any such 
enlargement of the area unless specifically 
consented to by the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“2. That certified copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States, and to the Presi- 
dent, pro tempore, of the United States Sen- 
ate, the Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives, and the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives 
from this State in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“3. This resolution shall take effect im- 
mediately.” 

I hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution adopted by 
the senate. 

OLIVER F. VAN Camp, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The American Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 


the following excellent editorial that ap- 
peared in the columns of the Washing- 
ton Post, an independent newspaper, in 
the Nation’s Capital: 

SUCCESSFUL PATCHWORK 

President Truman spoke with justifiable 
pride not long ago about the accomplish- 
ments of the American system. We have 
built a way of life, he said, that has brought 
“more satisfaction to more people than any 
other that has ever been devised.” The 
President did not attempt to give a name 
to the system, which has baffled many for- 
eign critics because it defies precise defini- 
tion. He contented himself with calling it 
the American way of life. Whatever it is, 
it has evolved out of nineteenth-century 
capitalism into something that is neither 
nineteenth-century capitalism nor twen- 
tieth-century socialism. 

In the June Harper’s, Frederick Lewis 
Allen says that “the United States is not 
evolving toward socialism, but past social- 
ism.” For those who have lived in the rev- 
olution of the last 50 years (it started with 
Theodore Roosevelt, not with Franklin Roose- 
velt) the confusion and sound of battle have 
been the principal characteristics. But there 
have been end results which some observers 
now are beginning to understand and to 
assess, Mr. Allen is one of them, Another 
is Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith, whose 
American Capitalism, recently published, 
also assesses the accomplishments. 

Both men conclude that as a result of the 
patchwork, the rebuilding, the tinkering 
and repairing of recent years, there has 
emerged a system that works. No one is 
entirely satisfied with it but neither is any- 
one entirely dissatisfied. Labor and busi- 
ness have rights and a degree of security, as 
well as rewards that mean something despite 
high taxes and governmental limitations. 
The Government exercises many controls, 
provides subsidies and intervenes in innu- 
merable ways, but it does not try to run indi- 


.vidual businesses or dictate whether they 


shall produce more or less or different kinds 
of goods at different prices. Mr. Allen and 
Professor Galbraith believe that that is the 
essential difference between the American 
system and the Socialist system. While the 
decision-making power is diffused and in 
the hands of the people they believe that 
freedom is protected. 

Mr. Allen believes that those who say that 
this country is on the road to socialism or 
communism delude themselves and com- 
pletely miss the main point of the revolu- 
tion in which we have been living. Profes- 
sor Galbraith would agree. His analysis of 
the manner in which large concentrations of 
economic power have been counterbalanced 
by other concentrations of power punctures 
the chief argument of Socialists, who have 
held that the only way to control great 
corporations, is for government to take them 
over and run them, Private economic 
power, he says, is held in check by the 
countervailing power of those who are sub- 
ject to it; in other words, strong sellers beget 
strong buyers and the competition betwecn 
them protects the consumer against out- 
rageously high prices. 

Government has intervened to make de- 
cisions in times of inflation when it has said 
what prices and what wages shall be paid. 
Both writers view the ination threat as the 
most alarming one to the survival of the 
American way of life. If the intervention is 
temporary and if we can learn how to have a 
high rate of employment without more and 
more inflation, the threat need not be a 
damaging one. But if Government is forced 
to continue to make decisions in these mat- 
ters there will come about a fundamental 
change in the relationship between business 
and Government which could have disastrous 
results. Fortunately, the productive capacity 
of the country is such that the worst aspects 
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of the current inflation seem to be behind us 
and now we are confronted chiefly with a 
problem of balance. 

Whatever our patchwork system may 
called, it has, as the President said, produced 
results. The well-to-do and rich are more 
numerous, the very poor are fewer by two- 
thirds their 1938 number and the poor are 
better off than ever before. Despite the fact 
that the central government is more pow- 
erful, industry is independent and free to 
make the critical decisions. Very few people 
at either end of the political spectrum want 
to make any very violent changes in the 
American economic system. We can thank 
the economists for their help and commend 
them for trying to reexplain our economic 
system in terms of present conditions; but 
we owe much, too, to the abundance with 
which nature has endowed this country. 


Flood Relief for Lake Erie and Great 
Lakes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, dam- 
age, loss of public and private property 
caused by increased water volume, is just 
as real and just as harmful to the people 
on the shores of Lake Erie as it is any- 
where in the United States. However, 
the application of the law seems to be 
that damage, loss of public and private 
property on the shores of Lake Erie is 
nonchalantly designated as damage by 
high water for which the Corps of Engi- 
neers say there is no remedy and no 
help, while high waters in the river val- 
leys throughout the United States are 
called floods, and for which there seems 
to have been spent hundreds of millions 
of dollars during the past few years, 
with no corresponding help, aid, relief, 
or prevention on the shores of Lake Erie. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that damage, 
loss of public and private property, 
should have the same assistance and 
treatment from the Federal Govern- 
ment whether it is called high water on 
Lake Erie or floods in the Mississippi 
River Valley. I believe that all laws of 
relief and prevention for damage and 
loss of property because of increased 
waters, whether they are designated 
floods or high water, should be applied 
to the shores of Lake Erie and the other 
Great Lakes. 

Considering the contour of the land 
adjacent to the Great Lakes, an in- 
creased volume of water inundates great 
areas, especially on the shores of Lake 
Erie, and nothing is done to provide 
flood relief beyond surveys, and the peo- 
ple on the shores of Lake Erie are told 
that the situation is simply high water 
and not floods, and therefore not eli- 
gible for flood relief. 

Mr. Speaker, the line has been drawn 
for some reason beyond my understand- 
ing, that a flood in the Great Lakes area 
is not a flood while a flood in the river 
valleys is a flood. Consequently, I am 
introducing remedial legislation to elim- 
inate this inequity so that all flood-con- 
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trol legislation benefits might be ex- 
tended to the flooded areas of Lake Erie 
and the other Great Lakes: 

Whereas there is an additional flow of 
water from Lake Superior into Lake Huron 
caused by diversion of Canadian rivers into 
Lake Superior and otherwise; 8 

Whereas such increased flow into Lake 
Huron has caused increased flow into Lake 
Erie; 

Whereas the flow from the upper lakes 
into Lake Erie in November 1942 was 184,000 
cubic feet per second, and has increased to 
219,000 cubic feet per second in November 
1951, and continues to increase; 

Whereas the outflow from Lake Erie 
through the Niagara River shows only about 
197,000 cubic feet per second leaving Lake 
Erie; 

Whereas it is evident that Lake Erie seems 
to be the depository of all the increased 
flood of waters from the upper lakes caused 
by natural drainage or artificial tampering; 

Whereas these increased waters have been 
piling up, and particularly in 1952, bringing 
unprecedented floodwaters into Lake Erie, 
causing untold damage to the public and 
private property on the shores of Lake Erie; 

Whereas there have been only surveys and 
reports; 

Whereas there has been no real aid, pro- 
tection, or relief against these floodwaters 
causing the loss of public and private prop- 
erty on the American shores of Lake Erie; 

Whereas the Government agencies say that 
this is high water and do not seemingly 
advise aid and relief for such flooded con- 
ditions, saying it is high water and not 
flood; 

Whereas it seems when such unprece- 
dented damage is caused by the waters of 
nature or tampering with nature’s water 
courses, that the whole and complete ap- 
plication of all Federal law on such damage 
and prevention thereof caused by water 
should be applied to the Great Lakes area, 
whether it is called flood or high water: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That all the laws of the United 
States covering relief, aid, and prevention 
of floods, high water or otherwise, be applied 
and carried out for the shores of the Great 
Lakes in the same manner as is now being 
carried on for the river valleys and river 
basins of the United States; and that a 
sufficient sum out of present appropria- 
tions be authorized for immediate com- 
mencement of a fiood-control program for 
Lake Erie and the Great Lakes, 


Resolution Passed at Thirty-second An- 
nual Convention, New England Zionist 
Region, Boston, Mass., June 7-8, 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 0 

Whereas the rescue of 700,000 Jewish refu- 
gees from Nazi persecution, Communist ex- 
propriation, and Moslem discrimination has 
strained the economy of the State of Israel; 
and 

Whereas the people of Israel are making a 
maximum effort to put the new immigrants 
to work rapidly and productively and to 
achieve economic self-sufficiency; and 


Whereas the strengthening of Israel's nAli- 
tary, industrial, and agricultural capacity 
will strengthen the defenses of the free 
world in the strategic and mineral-rich Near 
East; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has recommended a program of assistance to 
Israel for the relief and resettlement of the 
Jewish refugees under the Mutual Security 
Act of 1952-53, and the program has been 
substantially approved by the Congress; and 

Whereas the Mutual Security Program in- 
cludes funds for the relief and resettlement 
of the Arab refugees in the Arab states, a 
humanitarian undertaking which will pro- 
mote the prospects of peace and stability in 
the Near East: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the delegates repre- 
senting the New England Zionist region at 
the thirty-second annual convention assem- 
bled in Boston, June 7 and 8, 1952, record 
the sincere appreciation of its membership 
to the President and to the Congress of the 
United States for their continued friend- 
ship and support for the people of Israel in 
their struggle to solve the critical economic 
problems confronting the young democracy; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President and to the Senators and 
Representatives of the constituencies in- 
cluded in our organization. 


Federal Judgeships, the Patronage of 
Local Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. WERDEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include the following let- 
ter, addressed to me under date of June 
10, 1952, by the Honorable William 
Denman, Chief Judge, United States 
Court of Appeals, San Francisco, Calif., 
with the accompanying resolution con- 
cerning the repeated justice-denying 
delays to litigants in a Federal court, 
due to the submission of the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the disputes of local 
Democratic politicians in the distribu- 
tion of what they claim as their judicial 
patronage: 

UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS, 

NINTH JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, 

San Francisco, Calif., June 10, 1952. 

Re Federal judgeships, the patronage of 
local politicians. 
Hon. THomas H. WERDEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. WIDE: Herewith is enclosed 
for your consideration a resolution concern- 
ing the repeated justice-denying delays to 
litigants in a Federal court, due to the sub- 
mission of the Department of Justice to 
the disputes of local Democratic politicians 
in the distribution of what they claim as 
their judicial patronage. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by all the seven judges of the Judicial Coun- 
cil of the United States Court of Appeals for 
the Ninth Circuit. 

It will be noted that with four vacancies 
waiting from a year to 20 months for the 
settlement of the patronage disputes of 
these local politicians, when Congress in 
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June 1946 placed a 15-day limit for an ap- 
pointment, it was made in that time. 

It has become evident that only by a 
public discussion of the facts can the wrongs 
to these litigants be alleviated. 

Very faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM DENMAN, 
Chief Judge. 


RESOLUTION OF THE JUDICIAL COUNCIL OF THE 
NıNTH Cimcuir RESPECTING POLITICAL Pa- 
TRONAGE IN FEDERAL JUDGESHIPS, ADOPTED 
JUNE 6, 1952 


Whereas 6,000,000 people, practically 
double the population of Norway, have 
moved into the ninth circuit in the last 12 
years causing the greatest increase in docket- 
ings in the United States district courts in 
the history of Federal litigation; and 

Whereas Congress to make possible the ad- 
judication of the increased litigation in the 
United States district court for the north- 
ern district of California has created in the 
last 6 years three additional judgeships in 
that district; and 

Whereas there are in that district many 
outstanding members of the bar, competent 
and eligible for appointment to fill the 
vacant judgeships in that court; and 

Whereas a vacancy in one of the judge- 
ships of that court occurred on the 30th 
day of July, 1947, which was not filled until 
over 20 months thereafter, ca arrear- 
ages and delay to many litigants in that 
court; and 

Whereas another vacancy in such a judge- 
ship occurred on the 3d day of August, 
1949, which was not filled until over a year 
had elapsed, causing further arrearages and 
delay to that court’s litigants; and 

Whereas another vacancy on August 3, 
1949, was not filled until 16 months had 
elapsed causing further arrearages and de- 
lay for the litigants; and 

Whereas another vacancy, occurring ‘on 
March 18, 1951, now over 15 months there- 
after has not been filled, causing other ar- 
rearages and delays to the litigants. 

Whereas in addition to the delay which 
denies justice to litigants able to wait for 
adjudication are the unjust and enforced 
settlements of the weaker litigants who can- 
not wait, to those stronger who can; and 

Whereas in interesting contrast to the 
above the statute creating a judgeship on 
June 15, 1946, required the vacancy to be 
filled before July 1, 1946, and the appoint- 
ment was made before that date; and 

Whereas because of the many able attor- 
neys eligible for appointment, the impres- 
sion has been created at the bar and with 
the public that Federal judgeships are but 
a part of the patronage of politicians, who, 
in all of these four denials of justice to liti- 
gants, have taken from a year to 20 months 
to settle between them the question of which 
politician shall have the appointee, thus 
bringing great disrepute to the Federal 
bench: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Judicial Council of 
the Ninth Circuit strongly urge that the 
wronged Federal litigants of the Northern 
District of California be promptly accorded 
the justice due them by the appointment of 
a judge to fill the present vacancy in that 
court. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted 
by: 


Circuit Judge. 
ALBERT LEE STEPHENS, 

Circuit Judge, 
WILLIAM HEALY, 

Circuit Judge. 
Homer T. BONE, 

Circuit Judge. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I wish to include herein an editorial 
which appeared in the Telegram-News, 
Lynn, Mass., on Thursday, July 3, 1952: 

Goop-WIII. Visrr 


United States Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson is on his way home from Europe, 
but he is going more than 6,000 miles out of 
his way just to pay a visit to Brazil. 

State Department circles say Acheson is 
taking the long route home solely to make 
a good-will visit to the largest country in 
South America. 

But most diplomatic observers think 
there's more behind the Secretary's detour 
than that. More likely, they believe, is 
Acheson's desire to show the United States’ 
Latin-American neighbors that our recent 
preoccupation with European affairs doesn’t 
mean we have forgotten them. 

There have been some unpleasant things 
said recently by Nelson Rockefeller, one of 
Latin America’s best friends in the United 
States, and a number of Latin politicians 
along these lines. 

In brief, they contended we have been so 
busy building the North Atlantic Pact, fos- 
tering a European army, concluding a sepa- 
rate peace with Germany and fighting the 
Korean war we have been neglecting the 
southern neighbors we are pledged to protect 
under the Monroe Doctrine. 

Acheson’s visit to Brazil should serve as 
an effective reply to that. He will spend 
more time in Brazil than in any other coun- 
try he has visited during his current 18,000- 
mile tour except Britain. For 3 days, he will 
be the official guest of the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Then he will spend two additional 
days just walking around getting acquainted 
with Brazil on an informal basis. 

Morever, he is the first recent Secretary 
of State to visit Brazil on such an informal 
basis. His predecessors—notably Cordell 
Hull and George C. Marshall—went there 
solely to attend meetings of the foreign min- 
isters of the Americas, 

Other United States Government depart- 
ments also have been clasping Brazil’s hand 
in friendship. 

The Navy sent its 37,000-ton carrier 
Oriskany to Rio De Janeiro 2 weeks ago and 
it took President Getulio Vargas—incident- 
ally, a good friend of the United States— 
his. vice president, 4 cabinet ministers, 10 
admirals, 12 generals, a dozen congressman, 
and a handful of other Brazalian VIP's on 
a 100-mile cruise. 

Then the World Bank, of which the United 
States is the prime supporter, a few days 
ago approved a $37,500,000 loan to Brazil. 
This was on top of a $56,740,000 loan author- 
ized by the United States Export-Import 
Bank last month. 

America’s warm friendship with Brazil is 
in marked contrast with the coldly correct 
relations we now observe with her neighbor 
to the south, Argentina. 

Argentina, under President Juan Peron, 
has spurned the United States hand of 
friendship so often now that we have given 
up trying for the present. But many Argen- 
tinos, concerned over their country’s increas- 
ing economic difficulties, probably look long- 
ingly at the handsome benefits of American 
gvod-will being reaped by Brazil. 


Economy in the Department of 
Agriculture? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been very much interested in the state- 
ment issued by Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan in his directive of February 15, 
1951, to consolidate at the State and 
county level several divisions of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The statement 
was made at the time that this was done 
for the sake of economy and efficiency. 

It has come to my attention, and I 
have checked with both the Department 
of Agriculture and the General Services 
Administration in regard to such con- 
solidation in numcrous Indiana counties 
and most especially on the State level. 

For example, these agencies were 
housed in Federal buildings in most 
cases, but those agencies that were 
housed in rental spaces were paying 
$3,940 per year for such rent. 

Under Mr. Brannan’s directive, we find 
that the Empire Life Building in Indian- 
apolis will be rented at an annual rental 
of $31,500 per year for the first 5 years. 
This amount includes the amortization 
of $65,053, the cost of permanent altera- 
tions and improvements. The amount 
of $21,000 annually will be paid for the 
second 5-year period. In addition, the 
Government will pay the lessor a lump- 
sum amount of $46,387 for making cer- 
tain temporary alterations and improve- 
ments. Finally and in addition, the 
services of the building which has a gross 
area of approximately 25,000 square feet 
will cost about 90 cents per square foot 
or $22,500 annually. 

In other words, the consolidation of 
the Department of Agriculture agencies 
in Indiana will cost the taxpayer ap- 
proximately 10 times as much as it cost 
before consolidation. 

Of course, the one statement is made 
that the removal of the Agriculture 
offices from the post office building in 
Indianapolis is necessitated because of 
the increased volume of mail. Does it 
not seem that this situation is one that 
is worthy of study and investigation? 


Schenck Will Hold Conferences in District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 
Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, since I 


have been in Congress I have always 
attempted to keep in close contact with 
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the people of the Third Ohio District, 
whom I have the honor to represent. 

While a Congressman is expected to 
havea broad grasp of national and inter- 
national matters and to give information 
on many troublesome subjects, I deem 
it most advisable to keep in touch with 
the people of our district so that I may 
have their views and endeavor to be of 
service to them in their personal prob- 
lems. 

This year I will initiate during the 
period of our official congressional recess 
the procedure of having meetings in the 
courthouses of Butler and Montgomery 
Counties and the city hall of Middletown. 

I have established the following 
schedule: 

Thursday and Friday, August 7 and 8, 
Hamilton, Butler County. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
August 11, 12, and 13, Dayton, Montgom- 
ery County. 

Thursday and Friday, August 14 and 
15, Middletown, Butler County. 

The conferences will be held from 9 
a.m. to 5 p. m. 

It is surprising how much can be ac- 
complished when a citizen and his Con- 
gressman can sit down and talk over 
national and personal problems. 

No appointments are necessary for 
these conferences, and I urge any indi- 
vidual member or group of members of 
our district to meet with me on the date 
most convenient to them. 

With the knowledge thus obtained, I 
know I will be better able to truly rep- 
resent them in the Congress of the 
United States. 


The Farmer’s Best Customer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the RecorD, I include the following arti- 
cle from the July-August 1952 issue of 
the National Grange Monthly: 


THE FARMER'S Best CUSTOMER 


With the exception of those who carry the 
mails over the rural free delivery routes in 
this country, there’s probably no other or- 
ganization that has a greater interest in 
what’s going on in rural America every day 
than A. & P. food stores. 

For it is in rural America that the huge 
quantities of food must be produced to main- 
tain a nation with the highest standard of 
living in the world. And with 6,000,000 fam- 
ily food shoppers visiting A. & P. stores every 
business day, A. & P. is the farmer’s best 
customer. 

No matter what crop is ripening in any par- 
ticular growing region, a great many people 
in A. & P. are getting ready to market that 
portion A. & P. customers will need. From 
strategically located field offices in virtually 
every growing region in America come re- 
ports as to growing conditions, quality, quan- 
tities, and amounts that can be expected to 
be available for the company’s patrons. 
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And it isn’t Just the sun-helmeted buyers 
who look over the growing vegetables in Cali- 
fornia’s Imperial Valley, nor those who visit 
potato fields in Maine, or the citrus growers 
of Florida who are interested in these crops. 
Thousands of other men and women in ware- 
houses, shipping offices, stores, and super- 
markets—all must do their part. They must 
see that arrangements are made to have these 
products carefully handled, properly adver- 
tised, and adequately displayed—sometimes 
even before the crops are gathered from the 
fields. 

The whole job of marketing must be 
aimed at Mr. and Mrs. American consumer. 
They are the ones who determine how much 
of everything they will buy and the price 
they will pay for it. And everyone in A. & P. 
is directly concerned. That concern reaches 
clear back to the growing fields. This is the 
way America's farmers and retail food dis- 
tributors are literally working in partner- 
ship on thousands of main streets every day. 

The job of keeping these food supplies 
flowing to A. & P. customers in 37 States is a 
big one, It takes many people with special 
skills to be able to move. these commodities 
by the most direct route and in such man- 
ner that freshness and quality will be pre- 
served, 

Field men must know the characteristics 
of the crops; some must know refrigeration 
problems and how they will affect the com~ 
modities both en route from growing regions 
and all along the line through warehouses, 
stores and supermarkets. Others must use 
their experience and knowledge of consum- 
ers’ likes and dislikes to prevent waste and 
spoilage. And still others have many other 
kindred tasks that go on each day behind 
the scenes of supermarket shelves. 

All of these people combine their skills 
today to serve producers: and consumers 
alike. The keynote, however, is efficiency. 
Each of those whose job it is to speed food 
supplies along their way is accustomed to 
dealing in large quantites. There is no 
waste motion or loss of time from the grow- 
ing fields to the consumer's dinner table. 

Altogether, those who comprise A. & P. 
probably handle more food than any other 
organization, with the exception of those 
who obtain supplies for the Nation’s armed 
services and other governmental groups. 

There's no question but that A. & P. isa 
large organization today. It has to be large 
to efficiently serve both its customers and 
its suppliers. 

HUMBLE BEGINNING 


But A. & P. didn’t always have a large or- 
ganization. It started in one small store on 
Vesey Street, in lower Manhattan, back in 
1859. It grew to its present status because 
it continually sought to do a better job of 
marketing the products of America’s farms, 
fields and processing plants. It grew be- 
cause it provided consumers in this country 
with something they wanted * * + 
high quality .20d at a “rice they could afford 
to pay. 

If there was one single factor that was 
responsible more than anything else for the 
company’s success, it was the continuous 
search for greater efficiency in bringing food 
supplies from producer to consumer. It was 
a never ending search for shorter routes to 
market, better methods of production, better 
packaging, better means of advertising those 
products, better means of displaying them— 
better marketing in all its phases. 

This rule applied from the day the first 
store was opened and continued down 
through the years to the present time. Even 
today, virtually everything that happens in 
A. & P. is scrutinized with this thought in 
mind: “How could this have been done bet- 
ter?” It might be applied to the purchase 
of 50 carloads of potatoes—or to the manner 
in which a man at a check-out stand rang up 


the sale of a package of gelatin dessert for a 
few cents or a large order for several dollars. 

It might have been that those 50 carloads 
of potatoes could have been purchased from 
nearby fields, or from shippers who were 
closer to that particular consumer area. Or, 
it might have been that the man at the 
check-out stand should have used a different 
size bag for that particular order. 

The first store started by what is A. & P. 
today, was founded on an idea of shortening 
the road to market. George Huntington 
Hartford, a young leather goods salesman 
back in 1859, looked at the way tea was being 
sold. He didn’t think it was very efficient. 
It passed through many hands, each taking 
its profit, before it reached the consumer at 
a cost of from $1 to $2 a pound. 5 

“Why not buy whole shiploads of tea,” he 
reasoned, “and sell it direct to consumers?” 

The first store was known as the Great 
American Tea Co. Its front was painted a 
brilliant Chinese vermillion. A huge gas- 
lighted “T” decorated the entrance and bands 
played on Saturday nights to attract cus- 
tomers. From bizarre red and gold bins, tons 
of tea were sold to American housewives for 
as little as 30 cents a pound. 

The effect the opening of the first tea store 
had on the huge supplies of food produced 
by American farmers today can be seen by a 
brief glimpse of what has happened to the 
Nation's food industry since then. 


FOOD COMES FIRST 


That first small store not only founded the 
business which serves 6,000,000 customers 
today, but it also founded the retail chain- 
store industry in this country which brings 
many other products to consumers at low 
prices. But perhaps it was more important 
from the standpoint of food than it was for 
other commodities because food comes first. 
People have to buy their food supplies before 
they buy anything else. If they have to 
spend the greater portion of their incomes 
for food, then there is less left to buy other 
things. 

It is only necessary to look at what hap- 
pened in other countries to see why most 
Americans enjoy the highest standard of 
living of any people today. This also pro- 
vides an insight into why we have huge in- 
dustries producing automobiles, radios, wash- 
ing machines, and many other products 
Americans enjoy but which are not available 
to people in most other lands. 

In France and England, even before World 
War II, food costs took more than half the 
average disposable income. And despite the 
fact that America has changed since 1860 
from an agrarian nation—a people who lived 
on their own land and produced their own 
food—to a nation with a highly industralized 
economy, food is still low in price when 
related to income, 

Government statistics for 1951 reveal that 
the average American could purchase for 19 
percent of his 1951 disposable income, the 
same foods that cost 23 percent of the aver- 
age income in the years between 1935 and 
1939. However, most Americans are eating 
more varieties and better foods than they did 
in the years before World War II. But they 
still only expended 26 percent of their aver- 
age income for food. 

All these things didn’t just happen in 
America. No nation’s economy was ever 
changed so completely. In 1860, 80 percent 
of the population in this country lived in 
rural communities and only 20 percent lived 
in towns and cities. The most recent census 
figures reveal that today only about one- 
fourth the population has to produce 
enough food for their own families and 
enough to feed the other three-fourths of 
the people who live in cities and work in 
industry. 

HOW DID IT HAPPEN 

Right after the Civil War smokestacks 

started appearing on horizons of the thickly 
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populated areas. Manufacturers found that 
to produce more goods they needed to locate 
their factories in places where there were 
men torun their machines. Those who were 
thus employed removed themselves from 
agriculture. 

The trend away from the Nation’s farms 
was on. Farmers, too, began to seek new 
lands upon which to plant their crops. They 
moved westward as vast new regions were 
opened up. They were not slow to grasp the 
lessons of mass production. They found 
that certain soils and climatic conditions 
were favorable to special crops. The big 
problem, soon to become apparent, was how 
to market these crops that were sometimes 
hundreds, and later thousands, of miles away 
from consuming centers. 

This was the era in which George Hunting- 
ton Hartford found himself. The tea busi- 


ness had expanded rapidly. The demand was 


so great that “tea clubs” had been formed in 
other cities and housewives were able to 
obtain their tea supplies by mail. Soon 
spices, coffee and sugar were added to the 
stocks of tea—all being sold on the basis of 
large volume sales and a low profit per sale. 

As food began to take on its new impor- 
tance, young Hartford was quick to apply 
his formula to grocery items as well. Then 
he found that to more efficiently serve his 
customers he would have to have more stores, 
He began by opening branch retail houses 
in the New York area and later in other 
cities. Wagon routes were established to 
take goods right to consumers’ doors. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


When the golden spike was driven at Og- 
den, Utah, May 10, 1869, joining two great 
oceans with rail lines, the young merchant 
envisioned vast new opportunities. His sys- 
tem of eliminating costly marketing prac- 
tices to bring consumers more food for their 
money, was geared to the new era that was 
coming into its own. Inspired by the future 
he envisioned, he changed the name of the 
company to The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., a name that was destined to become al- 
most synonymous with Main Street in many 
cities across the land. : 

By 1871, the year of the Chicago fire, when 
the disastrous blaze leveled whole portions of 
that city, the need for food supplies was 
critical. Large stocks of A. & P. foods were 
shipped to the disaster zone. The quality 
of the products, the prices at which they 
were sold and the quantities that were avail- 
able because of the very character of the new 
system of marketing, resulted in three stores 
being opened there permanently. i 

Need for an adequate system of mass dis- 
tribution of foods to handle the products 
that were coming into mass production on 
American farms was becoming still more and 
more apparent. In 1874, the National 
Grange adopted a Declaration of Purposes 
which called for more direct marketing as a 
means of reducing food costs and thereby 
creating wider markets for farm products. 
This declaration said in part: 

“For our business interests we desire to 
bring producers and consumers, farmers and 
manufacturers, into the most direct and 
friendly relations possible.” 

That was the system George Huntington 
Hartford had pioneered. He continued to 
open new stores on the profits of his busi- 
ness. By 1876, 67 branch retail houses 
were in operation. There were 18 in New 
York and others in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, Baltimore, Louisville, Ky., and 
many other places. Purchases were in large 
volume and goods were bought as direct as 
possible from producers. 


FROM THE GROUND UP 
In the 1880's two of the founder's sons 
came into the business with their father. 
e L. Hartford, now 87 years old, who 
still sits at the helm of A. & P., started work- 
ing part-time at the age of 12, The com- 
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pany’s cashier left the business when young 
George was 15. He took over the duties on a 
full-time basis. Another son, John A. Hart- 
ford, who died September 20, 1951, at the age 
of 79, entered the business when he was 16, 
filling ink wells, sweeping floors and learning 
the business from the ground up. 

How well these two sons learned to carry 
out the policies laid down by their father can 
best be seen by two incidents in their lives 
that illustrate the constant search that has 
gone on in their business to find greater 
efficiencies for distributing food in America. 

It was still in the 1880’s when “Mr. George,” 
as the elder son became familiarly known 
throughout the company, said to a chemist 
friend of his My Goodness! This baking 
powder must be made of very expensive in- 
gredients to cost so much,” 

The chemist replied that the ingredients 
were not costly Just alum and a few othe: 
ingredients.” e 

Within a short time, a canvas screen was 
stretched across a corner of the Vesey Street 
store and a chemist was working behind 
it to produce A. & P.’s own brand of baking 
powder. It sold for much less than that 
which was being sold prior to that time. 

This was the first time the company had 
ever manufactured any of its own products. 
While it has its own plants today, it always 
entered the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness reluctantly. The company’s plants now 
only process about 30 or 35 products (about 
400 items) out of 3,000 items found on the 
shelves of the average super market. And 
A. & P. boasts that consumers will find more 
nationally advertised brands on its shelves 
than in most other stores. 

The company only entered the manufac- 
turing business for one of three reasons: (1) 
Because there was an inadequate supply of 
some commodity; (2) quality was not up 
to A. & P. standards; (3) profits being 
charged for some products were excessive. 

It was in 1912 that Mr. John,” younger 
of the two brothers, approached his father 
and “Mr, George” with an idea that was al- 
most as revolutionary as that which founded 
the first tea store. He proposed to open a 
store that would do away with credit, tele- 
phone orders and deliveries. This was the in- 
auguration of the use of “cash and carry.” 
He said he believed the savings that could be 
returned to consumers in lower prices would 
make the store very popular. 

At first, the father and brother demurred, 
They then agreed to let Mr. John have $3,000 
to try out his new idea. He opened a store 
near one of the company’s best locations. 
Within 6 months the new store, known to 
the trade as the “Economy Store,“ ran the 
company’s other store out of business. Soon, 
A. & P. and its competitors opened thousands 
of these new-type stores. By 1933, A. & P. 
had reached a peak of 15,700 stores. 


A NEW ERA 

This marked an era in the food industry 
that not only provided consumers with more 
food but also created new markets for more 
products. Instead of being content with 
“hard”. vegetables, such as potatoes and 
onions, that were carried in most stores prior 
to this time, consumers wanted fresh fruits 
and vegetables, Meat departments were 
opened in many stores. The Economy Store 
was the forerunner of the supermarkets, the 
huge, one-stop food shopping centers that 
exist today. 

For almost a century A. & P. has been en- 
deavoring to carry out its policy of gather- 
ing foods from producing areas and bring- 
ing it to consumers by the most direct route, 
From the beginning its success was built on 
the voluntary patronage of American fami- 
lies. Nor does the secret of A. & P.'s success 
lie in paying producers lower prices. The de- 
mand for quality has resulted in a greater 
portion of the dollar spent in A. & P. stores 
being returned to producers than is returned 
to them on a national average. 


Not many people who visit their favorite 
A. & P. supermarket today can envision all 
the pioneering and developments that have 
brought food shopping in this country up-to- 
date. Few would recall the first widespread 
distribution of oranges or the first time they 
were sold by A. & P. in mesh bags, the first 
time strawberries were distributed from 
southern States long before local seasons 
opened. While hundreds of those pioneering 
steps seem commonplace today, they can be 
remembered by those who developed them 
as major advances along the road toward the 
present-day system of mass distribution of 
food. 

Not too many years ago turkeys were usu- 
ally in demand only for holiday and festive 
occasions. People in those days believed 
they should have a large tom turkey. It 
was only when A. & P. led the way in selling 
young, tender hen turkeys that the annual 
Thanksgiving and Christmas bird took on 
the role of piece de resistance many times a 
year. 

Even when it came to candling eggs A. & P. 
led the way. Leaders in the industry will 
tell today of the many developments carried 
out by the company and given freely to 
others so that consumers everywhere could 
obtain fresh eggs for their breakfast tables. 

Modern mass distribution depends for its 
success on high efficiency, low operating 
costs, elimination of outmoded handling 
steps, and the lowest profit on sales. Last 
year the company's net profit amounted to 
less than 1 cent on each dollar of sales. 
Because of this low-cost system, everyone in 
this country, rich and poor alike, is able to 
eat the same foods. 

In carrying out its program, A. & P. also 
located its warehouses, bakeries, manufac- 
turing plants, and distribution centers so 
that quick, economical delivery of products 
could be made direct to stores. In many 
cases, trucks take the supplies from freight 
cars or plants direct to stores without any 
intermediate warehousing. All of this helps 
to reduce overhead costs which ultimately, 
of course, must be paid by the consumer. 

All down through the years the company 
has worked hand in hand with producers, 
It has helped to move crops that were in 
surplur to consumers to clear the road for 
new crops. It has worked with State col- 
leges and universities in developing new 
methods of preserving and packaging foods, 
A. & P. and the University of Ohio are gen- 
erally credited with pioneering the prepack- 
aging of fresh fruits and vegetables. It has 
worked with Government agencies and other 
segments of industry in testing consumer 
preferences and methods of eliminating 
waste and spoilage. 


FOLLOW THE SEASONS 


Many years of experience in the food busi- 
ness has taught the men and women of 
A. & P. that people in the Midwest like large 
oranges while most easterners prefer small 
ones. And by following the seasons from 
south to north and east to west, the com- 
pany is able to see to it that its customers 
have greens for salads and fresh fruits and 
vegetables the year around, and in one in- 
stance tripled the amount of sweet corn sold 
in its stores by direct deliveries from fields 
while the corn was still at its peak in flavor 
and freshness. 

There are so many instances of the com- 
pany’s cooperation with agriculture that it 
would require volumes to list them all. One 
good illustration that is sometimes used is 
the fact that Kern County, Calif., potatoes are 
usually only a 2-minute ride from Broadway, 
And, instead of just getting an orange in the 
toe of their stockings for Christmas without 
seeing any again until the next Christmas, 
the average American boy and girl now have 
all they want. 

In many instances the company has worked 
directly with farmers to help them produce 
better products. The most recent example 
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of this is the Nation-wide Chicken-of-To- 
morrow program which was originated by 
A. & P. and financially sponsored through 
two 3-year breeding contests that extended 
from coast to coast. Breeders from 44 States 
participated. 

The purpose in launching this project was 
to impress the fact on both producers and 
consumers that chickens were valuable for 
meat as well as for high egg production. 
Prior to that most breeding had been aimed 
at more and more eggs. Working through a 
national committee, awards totaling $20,000 
were provided for breeders who accomplished 
the best results. 


SAVINGS FOR CONSUMERS 


To make a long story short, there were 
800,000,000 meat-type chickens produced in 
the United States in 1951, of which 75 percent 
were descendants of Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
flocks. Poultrymen are now producing 
chickens in from 9 to 10 weeks that formerly 
required 14 to 16 weeks to grow. Feed con- 
version ratios have been reduced from 4 
pounds just 3 or 4 years ago to a nationally 
accepted average of 3 pounds of feed neces- 
sary to produce a pound of chicken today. 
These chickens came to market through the 
regular channels and were sold in all stores, 
not just in A. & P., and saved consumers mil- 
lions of dollars on their food bills. 

Almost all of the company’s success so far 
has been accomplished under the leadership 
of the founder and his two sons. George 
Huntington Hartford died in 1917, at the ripe 
old age of 84. In addition to running his own 
business he was the mayor of Orange, N. J., 
for 12 years, He left his estate with his two 
sons as administrators. That is the way the 
business still runs today. 

Since the death of “Mr. John,“ the elder 
brother, “Mr. George,” guides the company’s 
destiny. He is on hand virtually every busi- 
ness day at the company’s headquarters in 
New York City. He is ably assisted by Ralph 
W. Burger, president of the company, whose 
entire business life has been spent with 
A. & P. since he started as a part-time clerk 
more than 40 years ago, and 120,000 loyal 
employees. 

They are all working toward the same 
PaO keep on being the farmer's best cus- 

mer. 


A Tribute to the Soldiers Who Have 
Fought To Keep This Nation Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
J. Makarius, a major in the United 
States Army Air Corps during World 
War II, and now a Dayton businessman, 
is delivering the following speech over 
radio station WING in Dayton, Ohio, 
today. It is a noteworthy tribute, on 
Independence Day, by a soldier of World 
War II to the many soldiers who have 
fought to keep this Nation free. 

Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, I am extremely happy to present to you 
my own and cosponsor’s personal greetings 
on this our Independence Day, and I wish 
to express our appreciation for your interest 
in Harvey Hahn's program, which in October 
finishes its third consecutive year without 
having missed one Sunday. 

This week end we celebrate the birth date 
of our independence. We are grateful for the 
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Declaration of Independence, our creed of 
democracy and for our Constitution, which 
is the motor that caused the creed to work. 

Let us solemnly take inventory today and 
determine how much we really appreciate 
this freedom bought at such a great sacrifice, 
not only by the people of the Continental 
Army days, but even at this moment some 
Dayton boys might be paying the supreme 
sacrifice in Korea. Price for freedom goes 
on and on, and we must be sure that we 
do not take this freedom too lightly. 

The Bible teaches that there will be wars 
and rumors of wars, As it was written 3,000 
years ago, so it is today. 

We can remember that during our school 
days we were required to memorize, among 
other things, the Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade, part of which is: 


“Forward the light brigade, 
Oh, what a charge they made, 
Horse and hero fell; 

Theirs was not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 


War was glorified then also through the 
poem and verse such as you know: 


“We French have stormed Ratisbon 
A mile or so away 
Upon a little mound 
Napoleon stood upon a stormy day.” 


Glorifying Napoleon, whose whole life his- 
tory was one of battle until he eventually 
met his defeat. 

Then the burial of Sir John Moore wherein 
it stated: 


“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave as our hero we buried.” 


This great Independence Day of ours is 
dedicated to the end that we do not forget 
these heroes of our Revolution, that they are 
not forgotten, that they are with us in spirit, 
and that theirs was not but to do and die. 
For what they did was done not in vain, as 
we, the living, can so attest by our very pres- 
ence here today as free people, with the right 
to worship our God as we see fit, and ex- 
press ourselves in our freedom of thought. 

This freedom of thought and action that 
we enjoy is known today in less than half the 
civilized world, and we, ourselves, had better 
watch closely that this liberty is not aiso 
denied us. 

Our soldiers are buried under the poppy 
fields of France, in the wilds of Africa, and 
the cold hilis of Korea, fighting for that 
which throughout the history of our Nation 
has been worth more to us than anything 
else, That liberty composes all our freedom 
of thought, freedom of action, freedom of 
employment, the right to express ourselves 
publicly about any and all political beliefs 
that we may have and those of whatever 
nature to that which we may be opposed. 

Let us not lose sight of the fact that these 
men may have died in vain. As by degrees 
our own Government, through the false 
premises of security, would rob us of first 
our property without due process of law; 
who could usurp and take over our medium 
of public information such as the press, radio, 
or television, and in the event their expres- 
sions were not to their liking, they could also 
control the sermons of our preachers, priests, 
or rabbis. 

When we speak of liberty, how loosely we 
detine the word. When we speak of religion, 
we speak definitely or our religion. Seldom 
do we take into consideration the acceptance 
of liberty. Liberty and religion are thought 
of in a different manner than that which we 
here in America think of it. 

We read of propaganda of our enemies, 
We read of their so-called false ideologies, 
but if we search our souls deep, are we sure 
that we could say that with their limited 
knowledge of the American way of life, do 


they not think now that they have found 
a new freedom and a new religion? Com- 
munism, the very word itself is repulsive to 
us here in America. It represents in our 
minds the lowest form of intelligence, a way 
of life without ethics, without moral stand- 
ards as we so know them: That anything 
goes, and the end justifies the means by 
which it is obtained: that it has been said 
and printed that communism is in itself a 
pagan form of religion: that those who have 
accepted it have been willing to accept the 
standards of conduct and the rigorous con- 
trol not only of their lives but their think- 
ing: that they have in instances been willing 
to sacrifice themselves, willing for their so- 
called principles. All of you are familiar 
with the self-conviction of high officers with- 
in the communistic ranking marshals and 
generals who have seen fit to acknowledge 
their weaknesses and were sentenced to death 
with a sense of pride and glory to them- 
selves, 

Soldiers have gone forth to battle, whether 
it is due to love of their country or whether 
it is through compulsion of their superiors; 
they have died by the thousands of thou- 
sands without a reason why except that in 
which they believe. 

Surely we as intelligent citizens of a na- 
tion, who in 150 years have accomplished 
more for the benefit of mankind than all 
the nations in the world throughout all 
history, cannot be lulled into a sense of false 
security such as a socialistic or communistic 
form of government, and start us back on 
the road into the Dark Ages. The glory and 
splendor of Greece and the pomp of Caesar’s 
Rome were in a measure similar to that 
exalted position which our Nation now holds, 
but through the acts of tyranny of those in 
power and the lack of interest in the repre- 
sentative citizens of those nations they 
eventually came to an inglorious end, 

Your responsibility as citizens of America 
should be your first consideration: That in 
your thinking you should live without preju- 
dice and endeavor in all your teachings and 
contacts to not lose sight of the fact that 
this America of ours shall not reach such 
an untimely end. The price of liberty is 
the price of eternal vigilance and I exhort 
you to use all precautions that our way of 
life shall be continued. 

Let us not sacrifice these men in vain 
through and by our own negligence in re- 
fusing to face the fact that no nation since 
history's time has been able to produce for 
its citizens any security. No government is 
wealthy other than the wealth which it 
takes from its citizens, and no governing 
body should have the right to have its citi- 
zen soldiers fight and die under the premise 
that they are fighting to liberalize the world 
and at the same time by default or the 
public’s lack of interest would rob its same 
citizen soldiers of their freedom at home. 

As these soldiers return from the present 
fields of battle to receive their plaudits and 
honors from the populace and the homage 
due them from their relatives, friends, and 
neighbors they could think that this fame 
and glory is but of short duration, that it 
will soon be forgotten. 

But in the hearts and memories of all of 
us it is not forgotten for as we stand as- 
sembled here today to honor those who gave 
the supreme sacrifice not only at the time 
of the Revolution, but we honor all who 
have helped perpetuate what they started. 

Our civilian soldiers who make up 95 per- 
cent of all our armies have been Christian 
soldiers. I say Christian soldiers because 
they have always fought their wars and re- 
ceived their strength and courage to do battle 
with Christ’s teachings in their minds, 

It has been said that there are no atheists 
in the foxholes nor in the charge of battle 
because these soldiers are endowed with the 
spirit of Christ. 

Our armies have never been and never 
will be the produet of blind obedience to 
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self-made gods of the ruling autocrats and 
dictators who have placed themselves above 
their Creator. In the First World War the 
Kaiser used the expression of Me and God.“ 
giving himself precedence over God and he 
met defeat. Der Fuehrer Hitler never ex- 
pressed any need for the help and guidance 
of the Lord. 

Throughout history from the time of the 
ancient Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, the 
powerful military leaders, kings and em- 
perors, after enslaving the people with their 
military might, have come to their defeat 
through the efforts of Christian soldiers, who 
rise up against such tyranny and go forth in 
the spirit and faith in the richness of their 
cause and bring back victory to their loved 
ones at home. 

On this day set aside each year in honor 
of the birthday of our freedom, we can, with 
& prayer on our lips, be ever thankful that 
these honored signers of our independence 
did not fight in vain; that we are gathered 
here in peace, secure in our hearts and 
minds that their works are with us still. 

Onward Christian soldiers marching as to 
war, with the cross of Jesus going on be- 
fore—that could be our battle cry just as 
much as the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord, He has loosed the fearful 
lightning of His terrible swift sword. As 
He has stood beside us when we were march- 
ing to war, He now stands besides the living 
and the dead who we so honor today. 

May we never have to fight another war, 
may we never again sacrifice a life in bat- 
tle. If, however, in the protection of our 
loved ones and our freedom we are again 
called upon to march off to war, to those of 
them who made the supreme sacrifice, let 
Him on high say unto them, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, enter now 
into the joy of the Lord.” I wish to close 
by saying honor and gratitude to those who 
have filled the measure of their country's 
honor in all generations to give us all a 
“heap o' livin’.” 


Dedication of World War II Monument 
at Alliance, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to include 
the stirring speech delivered by Father 
John Duffy, of New London, Ohio, on 
the occasion of the dedication of the 
World War II memorial at Alliance, 
Ohio, June 8, 1952. 

Father Duffy, a survivor of Bataan and 
the Japanese prison camps, is one of 
the finest and most patriotic Americans 
whom I have ever had the pleasure to 
meet. His terrible experiences in the 
Far East during World War II give him 
an excellent background on which to 
base opinions concerning the problems 
of that area. 

Drawing from this background, Father 
Duffy assails in no uncertain terms our 
weak-kneed and ineffective foreign pol- 
icy. I believe that his views are deserv- 
ing of the attention of my colleagues. 

Father Duffy’s speech follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Gold Star Mothers and 
Gold Star Fathers, dads of the veterans, 
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Your Honor the Mayor, distinguished Con- 
gressman, distinguished guests, veterans, 
and all comrades, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
are here to honor the citizens of Alliance 
who paid the supreme sacrifice in the last 
war that the United States, her Constitu- 
tion, her principles, and her flag might live. 
You Gold Star Mothers and Fathers, you 
dad veterans, you know the price that was 
paid that this Nation might remain great. 
You willingly made that sacrifice just as 
your sons, upon battlefields in Asia and in 
Europe, in Africa, and on the Atlantic and 
in the Pacific, gave their all that we might 
enjoy the life that is ours today. If you 
analyze the names that are upon that slab, 
you find 126 names recorded. Four of those 
boys were with me in Bataan and in the 
prison camps. I understand that there are 
six victims of the Korean police action that 
are to be added to that slab. That makes 
a total of 133. You have a community of 
some 32,000 citizens, and if you will divide 
that 133 into your 32,000, I think you will 
discover that one out of every 250 people 
in this community died that we might re- 
main free. I am afraid that we as a people 
are losing sight of principles and ideals and 
standards. These men are a reminder of 
the things that have made this Nation, and 
the only thing that can keep this Nation 
alive. We did not become a great power, 
we did not take our place among the fam- 
ily of nations as its leader because we were 
selfish, because we were greedy, but because 
we believed in definite principles under an 
all-wise Creator. The founders of our Con- 
stitution and of our Government, epito- 
mized in the preamble to the Constitution 
the basic principle that underlies our Con- 
stitution, our Bill of Rights, and that have 
enabled us to become a great power. And 
it was all based upon unselfishness under 
an all-wise Creator. 

We enunciated that all men were created 
equal and that they were endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
among them life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. In that, we recognize the Su- 
preme Creator, God, as the source of all the 
things that we have. We recognize, in other 
words, that no scientist, that no engineer, 
could keep us in being. We made a pro- 
fession of faith that it was through con- 
tinued creative power that we live and after 
all that is a very simple thing. The clothes 
you wear are the products of a seed, whether 
it is the cotton seed or the covering of an 
animal or its proceeds from a seed as from 
the silk worm. The foods you eat are all 
seeds—your bread, ground grain seeds; your 
meats matured animal seeds; your vegeta- 
bles, matured vegetable seeds. The homes 
that you live in—the wood, the product of 
the tree seed. Your stone and your iron all 
came out of the bowels of the earth and were 
made by man. Only God can make a seed 
and it’s seeds that continue all existence 
and continue us in the process of life and 
the First Cause, the Creator, gave up these 
rights, life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. Now in order to preserve these rights 
we must love each other. We have to treat 
the other fellow just like ourselves—if we 
have the right to life and to liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness, our neighbor has. It 
demands tolerance, it demands cooperation, 
it demands that we treat our brother as our- 
selves—and that we did. Oh, we've had 
forces trying to destroy us and divide us 
and to spread hate but they were never tre- 
mendous forces. We realize the need of in- 
dividual responsibility and the need of the 
individual treating the other like himself. 
And under those principles we grew, we be- 
came a great power and a great Nation and 
then the forces that have envolved us into 
world politics and into world wars were not 
content with utilizing our manhood to save 
their fallen empires and to save their fallen 
dynasties. But they came into our midst to 
spread the seeds of dissension, to spread a 


doctrine of confusion, a doctrine of hate, and 
a doctrine of suspicion and distrust. 

Now, there is nothing more un-American 
than hatred. There is nothing more un- 
American than deceit and division. There 
is nothing more un-American than intrigue. 
And how has this been affected? By con- 
centrating upon the material, trying to de- 
stroy the spiritual and the fundamental 
principles upon which our people grew and 
triumphed and flourished. And they did that 
by giving us bribes of money, bribes of 
gadgets that would relieve our responsibility, 
bribes of entertainment, all of which in 
themselves are good as long as we do not 
make them as ends in themselves. But we 
have begun to forget about our brother and 
our neighbor and have learned to concen- 
trate upon ourselves. That's the reason that 
your master of ceremonies today regrets that 
all the citizens of Alliance are not here to 
honor these 133 men that died. They ap- 
preciate it, but they are interested in them- 
selves and in their own wants and their own 
cares and they haven't time. And it has been 
that attitude that has enabled the intriguer 
and the Communist to come into our midst 
and to spread hate, division, suspicion, and 
intrigue and to place us today at one of the 
great crossroads of our history. It’s that 
indifference that has made it possible for 
our Chief Executive to relieve the greatest 
general we have ever had because he wanted 
to stop the war in Korea; and he would have 
stopped the war in Korea if he had been 
allowed to go out and to bomb the factories 
in Manchuria and in Siberia, because there 
is only a one-track railroad that extends 
from Moscow to Vladivostok and it takes 
8 days to go from one end of that railroad 
to the other. When General Graves was out 
there in 1918, it took 4 weeks to make 
that trip. It was reduced to an 8-day run 
because of the steel, the rolling stock, and 
the new road that we built for the Russians 
after the First World War. Now you cannot 
supply an army of a million or a million 
and a half men on a one-track railroad that 
takes 8 days to go from one end to the 
other, but the general] has to fight inside a 
little square and the enemy can use all the 
terrain that he wants. Why there should be 
such indifference when six out of Alliance 
have already lost their lives is difficult to 
understand. Why can it still be called a 
police action? 

Of course there was no reason for Korea 
or Manchuria in the first place except the 
lack of information and the mistakes made 
at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam. For some 
reason or other our politicians thought that 
thy needed the assistance of the Russians 
in the Pacific and they agreed to turn over 
Manchuria and Korea, half of it, to Russia 
if she would come in. Russia never entered 
the war until the Japanese surrendered. I 
was in Mukden, Manchuria when the sur- 
render came. The Americans dropped out of 
the sky on the 15th of August and 16 Amer- 
icans dropped out of an airplane—that air- 
plane did not land. Sixteen Americans took 
over the prison camp and the entire city of 
Mukden and there was no incident. There 
was cooperation. But on the 24th of August 
the Russians had come down from the Sibe- 
rian border, a distance of about 290 miles, 
It had taken them that long, 10 days, to 
make the march. And, I think that any in- 
fantryman would say that was a fair march, 
29 miles a day is about all you can expect 
to get out of the doughboys on a forced- 
march proposition. You don’t want to wear 
them out. Then all hell broke loose. They 
took, after the war was over, and we had 
agreed to give it to them, and we gave them 
half of Korea, and then we were going to 
get out. Now that’s double talk and when 
we object to that type of thing we are called 
isolationists by the internationalists and the 
international intriguer that would destroy 
us. My friends, we are at a very serious 
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crossroad in our history. If we are going 
to preserve the thing, those boys fought for 
and died for—this Nation and our flag—we _ 
must remember that the fight today is be- 
tween nationalism and internationalism. 
They have succeeded since 1940 in the polit- 
ical parties of seeing that both candidates 
were internationalists. Through a form of 
propaganda Willkie was forced upon the Re- 
publican Party in 1940. Dewey, who fought 
in neither war, but was eligible for the draft 
in both, but who had been schooled, and 
who had been cared for by the international 
money changers for a decade and a half was 
assured of the leadership of that party, and 
it would make no difference what happened. 

Fact, we had me-tooism, and today the 
same forces are at work to force upon this 
Nation an inability to make a choice between 
our own nationalists, our own existence, and 
our own constitutional government and the 
internationalists and they have money at 
their command. Money that you voted to 
them because you thought you could get 
something for nothing. Because you be- 
lieved some type of a hidden city of gold re- 
sided in the Government printing presses. 
How is this going to turn out? I do not 
know, but I do know this—that we have 
succeeded instead of making friends, in mak- 
ing enemies. We went into the Philippines 
and took the Philippines back. The average 
wage in the Philippines, when we laid down 
our arms in May 1942, because we were forced 
to surrender, because we were not prepared 
and because we were forced into a war, the 
legality of which might be questioned—the 
average wage was a peso a day—that’s 50 
cents in our money. Now you become 
shocked immediately because you think of 
what you have to pay for things, but that 
peso bought something. It enabled a Fili- 
pino to feed his family, to clothe his family, 
to take care of the rent and give him some 
recreation and maybe save some money. 
And the average Filipino family was 12 to 
14 children. In other words they didn't 
believe in baloney money. Now when we 
went in, some staff officer said right off— 
common labor pay, $5 a day. We did that 
all through Timor, Borneo, and the Dutch 
East Indies and the British and the Dutch 
both hated us for it, because we dis- 
turbed the economy of that nation and of 
those nations. From 1 peso to 10 pesos, so 
unless they were working for the United 
States Government, they could not exist. 
We destroyed their monetary system and of 
course they began to charge us all types of 
prices—then we left our jeeps there, we left 
our Army trucks, and in a country where 
they only need a certain amount of trans- 
portation which they have had that is in 
accordance with their economy. But today 
almost everybody has a jeep or «n Army 
truck. 

Last week one of the oilmen from the 
Philippines, and his business is to sell oil, 
he’s been out there for 30 years, visited me. 
I knew him years ago. I knew his wife, 
they were both prisoners in Santo Tomas 
when I was a military prisoner. They told 
me that today they are selling five times as 
much gasoline in the Philippines as they ever 
sold before and they're worried—they're 
business men—people will buy gasbline and 
not eat. It’s making the people unhappy— 
it’s disturbing—they think we are Santa 
Claus, and the officials put an embargo upon 
our money. They have established the bank 
of the Philippines to protect themselves 
against the inroads of our money. Now this 
is just one thing, we continue to do that, we 
think we can buy friends. You've never 
bought friends. We're going to buy Ger- 
many—let’s go into the history of things. 
For 700 years, Germany has been the cross- 
roads of Europe. She has had conflicts be- 
tween the south and the north, between the 
east and west. She’s divided right now— 
she’s always had to look after herself. She's 
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going to play with the Soviets and she’s going 
to play with us, and we will be the losers. 
We may get some hope from Ridgway—he’s 
always been known as a good soldier and as 
a fighting soldier. I don’t know when his 
report is going to come back but I think we 
will learn something about how many soldiers 
these other nations will supply for the de- 
fense of Europe. How many divisions, 
whether they will fight or whether they will 
not fight—what they will contribute and 
whether we can depend upon them or not. 
It is not expedient for a politician to be 
honest, and yet our Nation was founded upon 
truth, upon charity. Remember it is only 
the truth that will make us free. It may be 
unpleasant and may be not nice to hear, but 
it will save us from more desperate days, 
We are in a very serious crisis in our history. 
Now we do not affirm that we do not have 
to have our first line of defense in Asia and 
in Europe, but we will have to depend upon 
ourselves and our initiative, and why despoll 
ourselves of our resources and our men con- 
tributing to those who want to do away with 
us. And it might be that we can work out 
a peaceful solution if they realized we were 
not subject to bribes. 

These men died that this Nation might 
live. I hope you will not have to go through 
what four of those men did—the starvation 
and the mistreatment which was a far 
worse death than being killed by a bullet 
on the battlefield. We used to say that God 
was merciful to those whom the Japanese 
chopped their heads off because that ended 
their misery. We knew what hunger was, 
we knew what it was to be a skin-covered 
cadaver; we knew what want was. Ameri- 
cans have never known want. We didn’t 
even know want in 1929 to 1931. We thought 
we had troubles then and nothing like we 
have before us unless we can be honest and 
unless we can put this Nation and this 
Nation’s principles first. In 1945 the world 
looked to us with hope because they be- 
lieved in the American Constitution, but 
our double dealings, the confused policy of 
our State Department, whether is due to 
ignorance or whether they are in coopera- 
tion with the forces of intrigue, is some- 
thing that we do not know, but we have 
grounds for reasonable doubt and it seems 
that party prestige is more important than 
national welfare. They do not want oppo- 
sition and a healthy discussion of any sub- 
ject is always well; and, if truth is the cri- 
terion, it will give us the solution to all of 
our problems. That was the method that 
was established by our forefathers. It was 
the thing that these men died for and I 
feel that if you are to be spared and to have 
the things that we have here we must be 
willing to sacrifice for our neighbor and to 
put confidence back in the individual com- 
munity, in the individual State and beware 
of too much power in any person. If we 
can do that, if we can all learn and be dis- 
ciples of spreading the American Constitu- 
tion and loyalty to the American flag and 
not let another fly over it as happens in 
Korea then we can be loyal to these men who 
died for us. 


A Voting Bill of Rights for All Americans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 3, Mrs. India Edwards, the vice 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, made a major address in 


Boston before the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Edwards deplored the small per- 
centage of persons who vote in American 
elections and called upon the American 
people, regardless of party affiliation, to 
come to the polls in November in greater 
numbers than ever before. 

She also deplored the many obstacles 
that still stand between American citi- 
zens and the polls and proposed a voting 
bill of rights for all Americans. 

This voting bill of rights reads as 
follows: 


First; no American shall be denied an ef- 
fective vote because of (1) his race, color, 
or national origin; (2) unreasonable liter- 
acy tests or excessive educational require- 
ments; (3) dishonest registration proce- 
dures; (4) dishonest elections; (5) taxpay- 
ing or property holding requirements; (6) 
unrealistic age requirements; (7) residence 
in the District of Columbia. 

Second; voting should be made as easy as 
possible by (1) efficient procedures for per- 
manent registration; (2) keeping the polls 
open at convenient hours; (3) having suffi- 
cient poll boxes and locating them at con- 
venient places; (4) limiting the frequency 
of elections; (5) realistic requirements for 
length of residence; (6) special provisions 
for servicemen; (7) special provisions for 
dependents of servicemen, and for civilians 
in national service overseas; and (8) per- 
mitting workers to leave their jobs without 
loss of pay in order to vote. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I introduce into the Appendix of 
the Recorp the full address containing 
this voting bill of rights for all 
Americans: 

A VOTING BILL OF RIGHTS 


Recently the man who does American Notes 
for the London Economist decided to do a 
little political polling for his readers. He 
made a swing through the Midwest., 

Leaning over a country fence in Kansas, 
he inquired of a busy farmer how he in- 
tended to vote come this next November, 


hesitated, “Mr. Dewey isn’t running.” 

The farmer eyed him. “Stranger,” he said, 
“I don’t know about that; all I know is that 
I voted for Dewey in 1944 and again in 1948, 
and I ain't never had it so good.” 

Now, the connection between this story 
and the subject of my talk, A Voting Bill of 
Rights, may seem, at first glance, a bit ob- 
scure. But look at it again. The Kansan 
was right on two counts, at least. First, he 
voted. Second, he made an attempt to con- 
nect cause and effect. He slipped up, to be 
sure, somewhere, but at least he tried. He 
knew that his vote concerned his personal 
welfare. That it did, indeed, exert some 
kind of control over his personal well being. 

Anyway, I think it is a good story. 

To get down to brass tacks, the failure of 
many Americans to vote is serious. Their 
failure to realize the importance of voting is 
even more serious. And it isn’t getting any 
better. The level of voting in American 
elections is dropping with almost every 
election. 

We've got to do something about it. 

Of course, as a politician I am interested 
in getting out the vote. But I don’t be- 
lieve—and I hope you do not believe—that 
my interest is solely that. I am an Amer- 
ican first of all, and this is a matter that 
concerns me as an American. 

The cther day I heard someone say that 
we Americans were always willing to die 
for our Constitution, but we refused to read 
it unless forced, 
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We take the same attitude toward our 
vote. We regard it as our most prized pos- 
session. And yet we cheerfully, year after 
year, ignore and neglect it. 

If you neglect or ignore anything too long, 
you are very apt to lose it. 

There are two classes of nonvoters. 

First, there is the voter who is prevented 
from voting. We will come back to him and 
her presently. 

Then there is the voter who just doesn't 
bother. Just why I am not prepared to say. 
Frankly, I do not know. I've never been 
able to understand the man or woman who 
on election day can put anything before his 
privilege and duty as a citizen. 

Oh, I’ve heard what were offered as rea- 
sons. One vote doesn't count. There are 
dozens of examples in our history where 1 
vote decided important election and issues. 

Others say “I can’t make a choice.” Don't 
these people realize that they are making a 
choice whether they want to or not? It 
they don’t vote for a candidate, they're vot- 
ing against him. It truly has been said that 
bad officials are elected by good citizens who 
do not vote. But in my book no good citi- 
zen ever does not vote. 

I was shocked to read in the New York 
Times on June 17 that some Maine voters 
admittedly went fishing instead of voting 
the day before because of the viciousness of 
the campaign that preceded the balloting. 
Think of Maine Republicans going fishing 
instead of deciding whether Governor Payne 
or Senator Brewster was to be their candi- 
date for the Senate. The sort of thinking 
that would make a man or a woman go 
fishing because of the viciousness of the 
campaign is beyond my comprehension. 

Still others say, “Why vote? All candi- 
dates look the same to me.” These people 
just don’t look carefully. Candidates are 
never the same, particularly if they repre- 
sent different parties. When we consider the 
qualifications of a candidate, we should ask 
first: What sort of principles will guide 
him? How will he vote? What will he sup- 
port when he is elected? Who or what will 
influence his decisions? 

The most important influence in a man’s 
voting behavior is the party to which he be- 
longs. Let’s take a look at the last session 
of Congress. In the Senate, the two parties 
opposed each other on more than half of the 
votes—or on virtually all of the big issues 
of the day—the votes you read about on the 
front pages of the newspapers: Reorganiza- 
tion of RFC, price- control revision, nomina- 
tion of Chester Bowles as Ambassador to 
India, appropriations for Labor Department, 
vital amendments to the Mutual Security 
Act, and the assignment of troops to Europe. 

Although there was considerable fence 
jumping—or voting with the other side in 
this session—the fact remains that the aver- 
age Senator lined up with his party nearly 
70 percent of the time on vital votes. In the 
House the record of party regularity is much 
higher. 

The truth is that there are many Ameri- 
cans, perfectly qualified to vote, who just 
won't take the trouble to go to the polls. 

Let me give you a few figures. These fig- 
ures, of course, include both classes of non- 
voters, those who are apathetic or lazy and 
those who are prevented from voting. Many 
of these men and women, I have no doubt, 
if permitted not only would vote but would 
vote intelligently. 

In the last national election—1950—the 
potential voting population of the United 
States was something over 97,000,000. On 
election day, however, only a little more than 
40,000,000 actually voted. In other words, 
only 41 percent. 

It was, as you Know, a critical year. All 
over the world the democratic idea was fac- 
ing a challenge—a challenge and a threat. 
Our very survival as a democracy was in 
danger. A force openly committed to the 
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destruction of the democratic idea had 
launched its most desperate attack. Ma- 
terially we, the free nations, were but poorly 
prepared for that attack. Our greatest 
strength lay in our moral purpose, or devo- 
tion to freedom. 

And yet in that same year—6 months after 
Korea—only 41 percent of the men and 
women in this country privileged and quali- 
fied to vote, bothered to do it. 

The voting in an “off” year is traditionally 
light. So I will go back to the last presi- 
dential election—1948. There is a lot I liked 
about that election. The voters who did 
vote, the majority of them, seemed to me to 
be somewhat above the average. They 
showed most remarkable wisdom. The truth 
is that seldom before had my confidence in 
the sterling qualities of the American voters 
been so amply confirmed. 

However, I would have liked to have seen 
more of them at the polls, for the percentage 
was only 52 percent. 

This was not only bad, but it was a definite 
falling off from the preceding presidential 
year. The fact is that ever since 1896 the 
percentage of qualified voters actually vot- 
ing has been almost steadily dropping. 

In 1896, 78 percent voted; a figure that has 
never been equalled since. 

And when did we reach an all-time low? 
Immediately after women were given the 
vote. In 1920 and 1924, we dipped below 50 
percent. Although fewer women than men 
voted in the beginning, we do think that the 
percentage of women voters is better today. 
We do not have any statistics to prove this, 
but we expect to have some after the Novem- 
ber elections, as we plan to make checks at 
the polls on November 4. In the organiza- 
tion guidebook for county and precinct 
workers issued by the Women's Division of 
the Democratic National Committee, we have 
requested that one of the poll committee 
keep a tabulation of all voters as to sex, not 
as to party, to determine the relative per- 
centage of men and women voters. After 
the election, these figures will be tabulated 
by the county leaders, then the State leaders, 
who will then send the figures on to us in 
the women’s division. 

I am speaking of presidential years. The 
off years are worse, but I am counting them 
out. 

Now why? 

Back in 1900, just at the halfway mark of 
the century, someone asked Dr. Arthur 
Schlesinger, the noted Harvard historian, 
what, in his opinion, had been the most im- 
portant development of the first 50 years 
of this twentieth century. 

Dr. Schlesinger replied that it had been 
the reluctant acceptance by the United 
States of world leadership. 

We accepted that leadership “albeit,” as 
Dr. Schlesinger said, reluctantly. Today the 
entire free world looks to us for guidance. 
The very survival of freedom in the world 
depends upon us. 

America’s position in the world demands 
that we practice the democracy that we 
preach. We betray not only ourselves but the 
world when we fail to practice it through 
lethargy or just sheer idleness. 

We betray the future because the future 
of democracy hangs upon its success or 
failure in the United States. If democracy 
is to survive anywhere, the American people 
must demonstrate the ability of genuinely 
popular government to work; to work with 
justice, with prosperity, in peace and in war. 

Look—comparisons are always odious, but 
it shames me when I compare our voting 
record with that of other lands. But the 
truth is that in 1948 not a single State in 
the United States had a turn-out in the 
presidential election equal to that of Italy, 
the Netherlands, Great Britain, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, France, Finland, or 
Canada. In the Indian elections last March, 
107 million voters, or 63 percent of the 


Indian people voted in the first national 
election under their new constitution. 

The question is, of course, in many cases 
up to the individual voter. You make up 
your mind on election morning just how 
good an American you are. And I don't mean 
whether or not you are going to vote the 
Democratic ticket. 

Earlier I spoke of those Americans who 
were prevented from voting. There are sta- 
tistics on these, but I am not going into 
them. 

What I wish to discuss with you is what 
we can do to help them. Here is a place 
where the members of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs can make a substantial contribution 
to Democracy. 

This contribution, it seems to me, would 
fit right into your program theme for the 
coming year, The Ramparts We Build. 
As your president, Judge Sara Hughes, has 
pointed out, this program is a positive one. 
And it is dynamic. With a membership of 
160,000 in the United States, Alaska, and 
Hawaii, you are in a powerful position to 
build these ramparts, 

The legislative proposals of the Business 
and Professional Women champion many 
measures that are vital to our Nation and 
the werid. The United States is fighting 
for democracy at home and abroad. Your 
belief in and support of the United Nations 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
are aiding in this fight. Your recognition 
of the fact that economic and military aid 
to our friends is necessary to our national 
security is helping to build peace in a free 
world. 

Every one of your legislative recommenda- 
tions for the advance of the position of 
women and the use of women’s full capaci- 
ties as citizens is essential. An equal- 
rights amendment, equal pay, removal of 
discriminations against women because of 
age, sex, or marital status—all of these meas- 
ures will help to build a more democratic 
America. 

A servicemen’s bill of voting rights was 
proposed by President Truman in a message 
to Congress on March 28, 1952. He asked for 
permanent legislation. A large, peacetime, 
civilian army seems a fixture in the United 
States for some time to come. 

The President said that service men and 
women at home or abroad should have the 
right to vote without registering in person, 
to vote without paying a poll tax, to vote 
without meeting unreasonable residence re- 
quirements, to vote without meeting un- 
reasonable literacy and educational require- 
ments, to use the Federal postcard applica- 
tion for a ballot, to receive ballots for pri- 
mary and general elections in time to vote, 
to be protected in the free exercise of their 
voting rights, to receive essential informa- 
tion concerning the methods by which the 
right to vote may be exercised, to receive 
essential information on the duty of “cit- 
izens in uniform” to defend our democratic 
institutions by using rather than ignoring 
their voting rights, and to receive essential 
information concerning candidates and 
issues. 

In the Senate four Democratic Members, 
Senator GREEN, Rhode Island; Senator HUM- 
PHREY, Minnesota; Senator LEHMAN, New 
York, and Senator Moopy, Michigan, have 
introduced a bill based on the President's 
recommendations. On June 5 the Senate 
committee studying this piece of legislation 
reported out a good, effective bill. A similar 
bill has been introduced in the House by 
Representative McCormack, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts, majority leader in the House 
of Representatives. 

1. Soldier voting: The bill passed the Sen- 
ate on June 20, but the companion House 
measure, H. R. 7571, has not yet been re- 
ported out of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, 
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There will be phony opposition to this leg- 
islation. One of the objections will be made 
to a Federal ballot. But the Federal ballot 
provisions in this bill are not the same as 
those in the World War II legislation. The 
new provisions are simple, easy to under- 
stand, and to administer. 

And the sponsors agree with the President, 
that “if prompt action is taken by the States, 
as it should be, it may be possible to avoid 
the use of a Federal ballot altogether.” 

It is to be hoped that the States will pro- 
tect the constitutional rights of our fight- 
ing men and women. But meanwhile, the 
Federal Government must do all that it can. 

This legislation is urgent. It is crucial. 
We must make it possible for the men and 
women in our armed services to vote this 
year. 

I would like to propose a voting bill of 
rights for all Americans. 

First, no American shall be denied an ef- 
fective vote because of (1) his race, color, 
or national origin; (2) unreasonable literacy 
tests or excessive educational requirements; 
(3) dishonest registration procedures; (4) 
dishonest elections; (5) taxpaying or prop- 
erty holding requirements; (6) unrealistic 
age requirements; (7) residence in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Second, voting should be made as easy as 
possible by (1) efficient procedures for per- 
manent registration; (2) keeping the polls 
open at convenient hours; (3) having suf- 
ficient poll boxes and locating them at con- 
venient places; (4) limiting the frequency 
of elections; (5) realistic requirements for 
length of residence; (6) special provisions 
for servicemen; (7) special provisions for 
dependents of servicemen, and for civilians 
in national service overseas; and (8) per- 
mitting workers to leave their jobs without 
loss of pay in order to vote. 

To put into effect most of the provisions 
of this bill of rights will require State or 
local action. That is where your organ- 
ization could help. 

Take, for example, the item on permanent 
registration. Under such a system the voter 
would register once and not be bothered 
with a trip to the registrar every year or 
every second, fourth, or sixth year for re- 
registering. 

At least 12 States have some form of pe- 
riodic registration. The most extreme ex- 
ample is the State of New York, where in 
towns of over 5,000 population, one has to 
register every year. Those of you who are 
voters in that State know what a nuisance 
that is. 5 

Actually many cities and States, and cer- 
tain foreign countries, have found perma- 
nent registration very satisfactory. 

I will not go into each item under the 
second section of this bill of rights. I 
think it sufficient to say that everything 
should be done to make voting as simple 
and as easy as possible. The convenience 
of the voter should always be the first con- 
sideration. A national goal of a large elec- 
torate should be the continuing concern of 
each State legislature. 

In reference to the first section of the 
bill I should like to repeat the heading: 
“No American should be denied an effective 
vote.” 

I object to any unreasonable restriction 
placed upon the right of any American to 
vote. And I am happy to say that, over 
the years, these restrictions have, indeed, 
declined. 

Women, of course, now vote in all States. 
In most States American Indians obtained 
the right to vote under the Indian Cit- 
izenship Act of 1924. In 1948 State 
court action in Arizona and New Mex- 
ico removed Indians from excluded cate- 
gories and gave them suffrage. In 1950, 
Idaho and Rhode Island amended their con- 
stitutions to give the vote to the little 
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pockets of Indians still living within their 
borders. 

The constitutional equality of Negroes 
and whites in voting was established by the 
fourteenth (1868) amendment and the fif- 
teenth (1870). The amendments, however, 
only opened the door to the long fight to 
make Negroes citizens in fact as they were 
in law. During the past 10 years the fight 
has shown results. There has been a sharp 
rise in Negro voting. 

III give you a few, just a few, statistics: 

The estimated number of Negroes qualified 
to yote in the 11 Southern States rose from 
151,000 in 1940 to an estimated 900,000 in 
1950. 

That means almost a tenfold increase in 
just 10 years. Not perfect but certainly 
indicative of progress. 

The white primary was declared invalid by 
court decisions in 1944 and 1948. Poll-tax 
payments, in order to vote, have been aban- 
doned in all but five States, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 
There is no justification for the poll tax in 
an America whose strength rests on demo- 
cratic government. 

We should reexamine our premise that 
young people are not old enough to vote until 
they are 21. Georgia is the only State that 
allows voting at the age of 18. 

Senator Bram Moopy, Democrat, of Michi- 
gan, has introduced a resolution to amend 
the Constitution and so allow 18-year-olds 
to vote. This measure was reported favor- 
ably by the Senate Judiciary Committee on 
July 1. The measure, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 127, is pending on the calendar. 

Citizens of 18 today are better qualified 
by education and experience to vote than 
citizens of 21 years a century ago. Further- 
more, a citizen old enough to be drafted is 
old enough to take part in the Government 
that orders him into service. 

Residents of the District of Columbia 
should also have normal voting rights. The 
District of Columbia is the home of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is a sym- 
bol of American democracy. Yet residents 
of the District cannot choose their own city 
officials nor do they have the right to vote 
for any State or Federal officials. Only tem- 
porary residents who retain voting rights in 
their home States can vote. 

Americans living in the territories and 
island possessions should also enjoy as much 
self-government as possible. American treat- 
ment of these possessions is also a symbol of 
American democracy. The more the people 
in these areas participate in their own Gov- 
ernment the stronger their democracies will 
be. 
The admission of Alaska and Hawali to 
statehood would also be a step in the right 
direction. We should encourage and work 
for all such moves toward more Democratic 
government. 

The truth is that in many places the Gov- 

ent puts obstacles in the way of the 
voter getting to the polls. 

There are suffrage requirements that limit 
the number of Americans who can legally 
qualify to vote. 

There are administrative requirements for 
registration and voting that prevent or dis- 
Cry those legally qualified to vote from 

ally doing so. 

Nowhere does the Government take posi- 
tive steps to assure that every citizen has the 
opportunity to cast his vote. 

All three situations can be remedied. It 
only needs some one with the push and in- 
terest to get behind a movement to set things 
right. N 

I earnestly hope —indeed. I implore the 
National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Clubs to do everything in its power 

_ to aid also in this battle for a voting bill of 
rights. Your help is needed everywhere, in- 
dividually and collectively. 

Many of you are lawyers and legislators. 
You are in a position to introduce resolu- 


tions in your local clubs, to study and make 
analyses of the voting restrictions in your 
States, and to make recommendations for 
improving them. You may not be able to 
do everything before November. But why 
not resolve to start November 5th to get out 
a larger vote in the next election? The most 
effective work on any election is done be- 
tween campaigns. Citizens must be inter- 
ested in their Government, every day, every 
month in the year, not just during the few 
months preceding an election. 

It won't be the easiest task to which you 
have ever set your hands, From the earliest 
days of this Republic every step to create a 
broader and more democratic suffrage has 
been resisted by those who have enjoyed cer- 
tain advantages under the status quo. They 
have feared to lose the power that went 
with their privileged position. 

Some of you present here tonight will re- 
member the fight for woman suffrage. The 
adoption of the nineteenth amendment in 
1920 brought to a close three-quarters of a 
century of struggle to give women voting 
rights equal to those of men. 

The pioneers in that fight met every kind 
of opposition ridicule, indifference, down- 
right meanness—even force, upon occasion. 

Those pioneer suffragists persisted, and 
they won. We who seek to give the vote to 
every American can win, too, if we really 
make up our minds to do it. 

Court action helps to do away with voting 
restrictions, but the real spur is popular 
sentiment. All the court decisions in the 
world would be ineffective here without the 
backing of popular sentiment. 

I like to think, myself, that this “spur” 
comes from our young people. I have noticed 
that this new generation accepts as facts of 
life many of the sterling sentiments to which 


mine gave only lip service. 


There is a little story—it hasn't much to 
do with my subject, but it seems indicative 
to me—of the reaction of the student group 
at a certain southern university recently, 
forced by court decision to admit a Negro 
student. 

The university gave in. It had to. But 
when the solitary Negro student over whom 
the fuss had arisen, arrived for his first 
class on the momentous first day, he found 
his seat separated from the others by a wire 
screen. He took his seat. The other boys 
filed in. The head of the student body was 
a member of that class. He looked at the 
wire. Quietly he arose from his seat and 
joined the Negro boy. The other members 
of the class followed suit. 

There was no wire when the young Negro 
went to his next class. 

I am proud of those boys. 

Public opinion, in the final analysis, is the 
deciding factor. But the power behind that 
opinion is the vote. 

It is more than a 160 years since Americans 
won the right of sef-government. It was a 
tremendous step not only for us but for all 
mankind. 


American history is one long fight for a 
more democratic suffrage. Every step to 
extend the right to vote has been bitterly 
opposed by those people who enjoyed ad- 
vantage under the status quo. There are 
always some people who are afraid of losing 
the power that goes with economic and po- 
litical privilege. 

Before the Revolution, no man could vote 
in any of the Thirteen Colonies unless he 
owned property, usually real estate. 

Later, voters were required to pay taxes 
instead of owning property. As time passed, 
however, even taxpaying requirements gave 
way. 

The spirit of Thomas Jefferson—his un- 
bounded confidence in the people, his faith 
in popular institutions, and his desire to 
give people the widest opportunities for 
self-expression, all led to increased de- 
mands for a broader suffrage. 
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Thomas Jefferson said in 1823: “Men by 
their constitution are naturally divided 
into two parties: (1) Those who fear and 
distrust the people, and wish to draw all 
powers from them into the hands of the 
higher classes; and (2) those who identify 
themselves with the people, have confidence 
in them, cherish and consider them as the 
most honest and safe * * * depository of 
the public interest.” 

The followers of Jefferson’s party, now 
the Democratic Party, argued in conven- 
tions and legislatures for a more popular 
suffrage. 

On the other hand, the Federalists and 
their political descendants put their faith 
in property. These opponents of Jefferson 
feared the people; they feared for property 
at the hands of the people. They shrank 
from sharing their power to vote with 
others. 

Just as the spirit of Jefferson led the fight 
against property requirements, the spirit of 
Andrew Jackson fought against the tax- 
paying requirements. The core of Jackson- 
ian doctrine was the belief that government 
belonged to the people, and the more they 
had to do with the running of it the better. 

It was Jefferson, you will remember, who 
declared our new Nation to be the world's 
best hope. 

It is still that hope. The American ex- 
periment belongs to the world. For the 
sake of freedom everywhere we have got to 
make it work. ; 

Only 16 States have more men voters 
than women. Women voters outnumber the 
men by well over a million and a half. 

Let us women do our part to see that all 
Americans can vote and that the over- 
whelming majority do vote. Let us make 
our democracy a reality. Let us make 
our American democracy a glorious example 
to the world. 


Report of the People of the Fourth 
District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


. OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. -Mr. Speaker, today 
the second session of the Eighty-second 
Congress is coming to a close, and so it 
is time again to look back at the past 18 
months, and see what we have accom- 
FO and in which respects we have 

ailed. 

It has been my practice, ever since I 
was elected to Congress, to keep the peo- 
ple of my district apprized of the way in 
which I was fulfilling the duties en- 
trusted to me. I did this through my 
regular news letters, through radio, tele- 
vision, and newspaper reports, and in 
the course of periodic visits to the dis- 
trict. > 
To complete this public service, to 
which the people of my district are en- 
titled, each year I have also prepared 
comprehensive reports on the actions 
which have transpired during the ses- 
sions of Congress. In those annual re- 
ports, I listed the chief issues which were 
considered by Congress, showing what 
action was taken on them, and in which 
way I voted. A person who is entrusted 
with a public job should give a clear and 
era aa account of his steward- 

p. 
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It is with these sentiments in mind 
that I am presenting this report to the 
people of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin. It contains a sum- 
mary of issues which faced the Eighty- 
second Congress and shows how these is- 
sues were met. I have no doubt my record 
will not please each and every constitu- 
ent, nevertheless, I want my constituency 
to know that I followed the dictates of my 
conscience and sincerely tried to repre- 
sent them as any one congressman could. 
I shall make every effort to circulate this 
report for the scrutiny and judgment of 
the people whom I have the honor of 
representing. 

THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


As the Eighty-second Congress as- 
sembled on January 3, 1950, there were 
many perplexing problems facing our 
Nation. On the domestic front, infla- 
tion was threatening, and there were 
fears of serious shortages in the supply 
of consumer goods. The Nation was 
shifting into a higher gear of defense 
production, necessitated by the Korean 
situation and other reasons, and unem- 
ployment problems were anticipated in 
connection with the industrial conver- 
sion program. 

Neither was the international outlook 
very reassuring. Among the free nations 
of the world, there prevailed a feeling of 
uneasiness—uneasiness caused by the 
fighting in the Far East, by growing mili- 
tary strength of the Soviet Union, and 
lack of adequate defense preparations in 
the Western World. 

From the very outset, it was obvious 
that the work of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress was not going to be easy, for the 
problems which had to be met were com- 
plex, and there was no decisive majority 
in our national legislature to set a policy 
and carry it through. The Democrats 
had a paper majority in both Houses, 
but the Dixiecrat-Republican coalition 
was strong enough to carry the issue on a 
number of important occasions, and in 
effect, the minority because of the coali- 
tion proved a working majority. 

When we review the record of the 
Eighty-second Congress, bearing the 
above mentioned circumstances in mind, 
the over-all results attained are some- 
what amazing. Despite some failures 
and disappointments, the Eighty-second 
Congress has to its credit a number of 
positive accomplishments which count 
heavily in its favor. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the realm of foreign affairs, the 
continued success of our foreign policy 
has been heartening. To appreciate it, 
we must compare the world today with 
the world of 7 years ago. When World 
War II ended, the world was divided into 
three spheres: the Soviet orbit, which 
was militarily strong, and determined to 
extend Communist domination over 
other areas; the western world, which 
was ravaged by war, demobilized; and 
the third sphere, which included most 
of Africa, the Middle and Near East, and 
portions of Asia, and which was largely 
populated by hungry, backward masses. 
It is on this third sphere that the Com- 
munists cast their greedy eyes. 

In the years that followed, under the 
leadership of cur administration's for- 
eign policy, we achieved these goals: 


We prevented the outbreak of an atomic 
global war; we stopped further Commu- 
nist expansion—even turned it back in 
Greece, Turkey, and Iran; the United 
States helped the free nations get back 
on their feet economically; we strength- 
ened our own ties with Latin and Cen- 
tral Americas; we carried help to the 
underdeveloped areas through our point 
4 program; and we have united the free 
world in a common defensive commu- 
nity. 

By the enactment of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program, the Eighty-second Con- 
gress took a positive step to strengthen 
the free world against Communist ex- 
pansion, and gave it the weapons with 
which to fight aggressors. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


The amount which we are spending for 
the Mutual Security Program is small in 
comparison with our outlays for our own 
defense. During fiscal year 1952, which 
ended this June, we spent approximately 
$50,000,000,000 for defense; this year the 
Congress authorized and appropriated 
about $60,000,000,000 for defense. 

This is a colossal sum of money. It 
accounts for more than three-fourths of 
our entire national budget. In the in- 
terest of our national security, it is 
larger than any amount we have ever 
spent in the absence of an open world 
war. 

Yet if we chose not to spend this 
money—if we would want to leave our 
military strength on the pre-Korean 
level—we would be inviting disaster. 
Strong nations are seldom attacked, and 
we have learned that the only thing 
which the Soviet Union respects is force. 
If we do not want to lose everything we 
have, there is no other course to follow. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY 


There are many persons who con- 
demned Congress for keeping taxes on 
a high level, and for burdening“ the Na- 
tion with price, wage, and other eco- 
nomic controls. But these same per- 
sons neglect to tell us (1) how are we 
going to pay for our huge defense pro- 
gram without commensurate taxes, and 
(2) how are we going to keep inflation 
from ruining us without adequate 
checks? 

I am certain that every Congressman 
would like to see taxes reduced, and 
economic controls abolished—but not at 
the price of national ruin caused by run- 
away inflation. It is this consideration 
that fortunately has motivated the 
Eighty-second Congress to maintain 
wage, price, and other controls by ex- 
19 the Defense Production Act of 
1951. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


In the realm of Government reorgan- 


ization, the record of the Eighty-second 
Congress is very poor, although not 
completely negative. It is pleasing to 
note that the unceasing efforts which 
were exerted by various civic groups and 
organizations, and by certain Congress- 
men and Senators, produced some good 
results. Among them was the passage 
of a reorganization plan affecting the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, revision of 
our military reserves, and several 
smaller measures. 

Three important Presidential reor- 
ganization plans were nevertheless de- 
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feated by the Senate, while the remain- 
ing recommendations of the Hoover 
Commission gathered dust in various 
committees. The three plans would 
have removed postmasters, custom col- 
lectors, and United States marshals 
from the realm of patronage, a step long 
advocated by the President. There was 
no reason for the defeat of these meas- 
ures, except the unwillingness of the 
Senate to surrender the patronage pow- 
ers which it presently enjoys. 
SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


For over a year and a half, I have been 
trying, together with several other Con- 
gressmen, to direct the attention of Con- 
gress to an important problem which 
faces our Nation: the problem of our 
elder citizens. 

There are millions of persons in our 
country who are willing and able to work, 
but cannot find employment because of 
their age. Many of them live in want, 
unable to preserve their self-respect and 
to provide for those dear to them, This 
is a Nation-wide problem, and we have 
been trying to get the National and State 
authorities together to solve it. 

Congress increased old-age and sur- 
vivors benefits under the social-security 
system, at the same time increasing Fed- 
eral grants to States for dependent chil- 
dren, blind, and disabled. A provision 
making possible voluntary integration of 
our Wisconsin local and State employees’ 
retirement plans with the social-security 
system was unfortunately rejected. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Agriculture Department has been 
called a “confederation of independent, 
sovereign bureaus, each having its own 
representation in every section of the 
country.” This criticism was well sub- 
stantiated. In every State and district— 
practically in every county—the various 
agricultural bureaus are represented by 
separate officials. 

In the interest of efficient and eco- 
nomic service to the farmers, early this 
year I suggested that the consolidation 
of county and field offices, a one-third 
reduction in the $240,000,000 program of 
price supports, and the authorization of 
agricultural conservation program pay- 
ments on basis of need alone, could save 
the taxpayers over $250,000,000 a year. 

The House cut the agricultural appro- 
priations by one-tenth of that amount. 
No improvements have been effected in 
the organization of the Department, and 
no revision accomplished in the various 
agricultural programs. This is one field 
in which Congress was derelict. 

LABOR 


In the field of labor affairs the most 
important issue arose as a result of the 
steel-industry dispute. The nominal 
seizure of the steel industry by the ex- 
ecutive branch sharply divided the 
Nation and Congress on such questions 
as the legality of the wage-dispute func- 
tions of the Wage Stabilization Board, 
the advisability of invoking an injunc- 
tion against the union, and even of sub- 
mitting labor organizations to all pro- 
visions of antitrust laws, and similar 
issues. 

Congress wisely refused to approve 
some of the radical proposals which 
would undermine our national stability 
program. On the other hand, Congress 
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failed to enact legislation which would 
provide a practical and fair way of main- 
taining uninterrupted production during 
present emergency without discriminat- 
ing against any justified labor demands, 
This failure may cause much difficulty. 
SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 

The servicemen received a 4 percent 
pay increase, additional subsistence al- 
lowances, free postage privileges, exemp- 
tion from admissions tax, and free 
$10,000 life insurance policies. 

The major measure for the benefit of 
veterans was the GI bill for veterans of 
the Korean conflict, who are now entitled 
to medical, educational, training, hous- 
ing, and other benefits which were orig- 
inally extended to World War II vet- 
erans. Pension and compensation bene- 
fits for veterans and their dependents 
were also adjusted in the light of the 
change which occurred in the cost of 
living during the past 2 years. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Congress made very poor showing on 
two important measures dealing with 
natural resources. In the first place, 
both Houses gave their approval to a 
bill which would have given to the re- 
spective States permanent rights to lands 
and resources located under marginal 
seas. This misnamed “tidelands” bill, 
which, for all practical purposes, gave 
to three States the fabulously rich oil 
deposits located under sea waters, was 
fortunately vetoed by the President. 

Secondly, no progress was made on 
the St. Lawrence seaway legislation, 
which would have opened a way of eco- 
nomic transportation to seaports for 
midwestern products, and enabled us 
to transport iron ore from Labrador to 
our steel mills without much cost. This 
proposal may be further considered if 
a special session of Congress will be called 
before January 3, 1953. 
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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Mutual Security Program (1951 and 1952) 
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t 2nd session 100% voting record. 


Absence on quorum call does not Does i mean a legislative day’s absence. 
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Letter From a Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURIE C. BATTLE 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BATTLE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
last hectic hours of Congress as we pre- 
pare to adjourn I cannot keep from ex- 
pressing my grave concern about the 
welfare and security of America. We 
have a terrible war going on in Korea 
and yet we are stymied at home in pro- 
ducing the materials needed by the boys 
doing our fighting, not to mention the 
hunger and suffering of women, child- 
ren, and men which is due to the break- 
down of collective bargaining in the 
steel situation. 

Mr. Speaker, this political football has 
been kicked around enough. First to 
the President, then to the Supreme 
Court, then to the Senate, then to the 
House of Representatives and now back 
to the President. Somebody should set- 
tle the issue and if nobody else is going 
to do it then it is up to Congress. Really 
we should stay in session, sit down and 
hear all sides of the dispute that is sap- 
ping our strength and work on this im- 
portant matter until there is a just and 
honorable settlement and a just, hon- 
orable and effective systera of settling 
such disputes so as to prevent any such 
catastrophe from happening again. I 
know of nothing more vital to the secu- 
rity of our Nation at the moment nor 
more important to the welfare of our 
comi which is so dearly loved by all 
of us. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
and revise my remarks, I include the 
following letter from Mr. Horace C. 
Bell, 1401 North Sixteenth Street, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., which is self-explana- 
tory and the news letter from Ray 
Walker which Mr. Bell asked me to place 
in the Recorp in regard to this serious 
situation: 

: BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 12, 1952. 

Dear Sm: I would like for you to have in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the let- 
ter of Ray Walker enclosed. 

The President seized my son, too. Shall 
we continue to put property rights above 
human rights? Let's support the President 
and get things moving before selfish inter- 
ests make it too late. 

Sincerely, 


Horace O. BELL. 
Some Give Lives; WHY Nor OTHERS Prorir? 


To the Eprror: 

No house can possibly contain a room 
which is larger than the house itself. When 
applied to our country, this elementary rule 
of architecture would quickly point out the 
fact that no government can tolerate a sep- 
arate inner power which is more potent than 
its own strength. 

Neither can any democracy honestly place 
possessions above people. How, then, can 
anyone say, “It’s all right for the Govern- 
ment to seize a man’s sons—there’s an emer- 
gency, you know,” on the one hand, and on 
the other hand, say “The Government lacks 
the power to seize a man’s factories—the 
emergency doesn’t warrant that!“? 

These same steel interests which showed 
so much concern at Government seizure of 
their plants are the same interests who 
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worked so hard to promote such defense 
measures as building tanks, guns and 
ships—anything, as long as there was good, 
sound profit therein. “All out for defense!” 
they cried. “Sure, it’s OK to infringe on a 
man’s freedom, on his constitutional guar- 
antee to the pursuit of happiness. These 
things are intangible anyway. But our 
plants? They are tangible and no one has 
the right to interfere with the manner in 
which we choose to operate them!” 

Isn’t it plain that either one of two situa- 
tions now obtains? Either there is a national 
emergency or there is not an emergency. 
If the first prevails, how can the Government 
possibly be thwarted in its efforts to preserve 
itself? 

If the second condition exists, and there is 
not an emergency, why not restore all the 
freedom to all the people which is their her- 
itage, a heritage guaranteed them by the 
Constitution and ratified in scarlet ink at 
Valley Forge, in Flanders Fields, and more 
recently in the foxholes in Korea? 

The steel interests, who are congratulating 
themselves even at this moment, may well 
find that they have won but a hollow, bitter 
victory, a victory which may ultimately 
evolve into a Frankenstein monster which 
will devour even its own creator. 

If the people, as such, are willing to re- 
linquish a part of their liberty in order that 
the whole may be preserved—and they have 
always proved willing to do so, believe it or 
not—who will say that a corporation, any 
corporation, should not forego a part of its 
profits that the Nation might survive? 

When the pages of history record the ob- 
jective and unbiased picture of this critical 
period in which we live, are we going to be 
pointed out as the generation which placed 
profits and possessions above people and pa- 
triotism? 

If the steel industry can defeat our Govern- 
ment, would this not lend cheer to some 
other power—some power, perhaps, whose 
interests are not limited to the profit motive, 
but to enslavement? 

Indeed, are we by our actions extending 
“Little Joe” an invitation to intensify his ac- 
tivities? If we allow anything whatever to 
cripple us at this time, we are but hiding our 
heads in the insecure sands of slow and sure 
defeat. 

Ray WALKER. 

ANNISTON, ALA. 


Are We Worthy of Our Heritage? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, George E. 
Stringfellow for many years was a close 
and intimate friend of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. He is vice president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., but I can assure you and all 
Members that he holds this high posi- 
tion not because of friendship—but be- 
cause of his personal worth, untiring 
industry, unimpeachable integrity, deep 
religious convictions, and a burning de- 
sire to help God, the Nation, and his 
fellow man. 

This inspired address was delivered be- 
fore the General Society of Mechanics 
and Tradesmen of New York on July 2. 

No one can meet or talk with George 
Stringfellow for even a few moments 
without being a bigger and better man. 


A man devoted to the masonic order, 
he is big hearted, broad minded, and 
generous enough to consider and respect 
the advice of everyone. Nothing is nar- 
row nor mean with him, and I only wish 
that we had more great Americans like 
George Stringfellow. His timely, perti- 
nent, and forceful address follows: 


Mr. President, members of the General So- 
ciety of Mechanics and Tradesmen, and 
friends of the society. 

It is an honor to participate in this cele- 
bration of the one hundred and seventy- 
sixth anniversary of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and to observe with you the 
one hundred and sixty-seventh anniversary 
of your venerable society which is one of the 
oldest in America. 

You may well be proud of your honorable 
history, your worthy objectives, and your sig- 
nificant accomplishments. 

In these days of socialization and corrup- 
tion you have maintained your independence 
and integrity. 

In these days of instability and vacillation 
you have remained constant in purpose. 

In these days of unbalanced budgets you 
have lived within your income, 

In these days of self-seeking you have de- 
voted your energies to serving others. 

Yours is a commendable record—a proud 
heritage. 

Your society founded the Mechanics Bank 
in 1810. 

Your Mechanics Institute School, estab- 
lished in 1820, as a day school, pioneered as 
a free school in New York City. That same 
year you established the first free library for 
members and their children; now open to all 
and presently containing over 130,000 vol- 
umes. 

Your evening school, conducted since 1858, 
for the purpose of giving free instruction to 
young men employed in the building-con- 
struction industry, is likewise a pioneering 
and a uniquely independent educational in- 
stitution with character and tradition. I 
understand that well over 75,000 men have 
attended this mechanics school since 1900. 

One of your functions in educational ac- 
tivities has been that of a pioneer. You 
have done much to blaze the way for tech- 
nical and engineering schools, and for vo- 
cational and trade schools. 

The General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen established free lecture courses 
as early as 1833 with such nationally known 
speakers as Horace Greeley, Wendell Phillips, 
and Henry Ward Beecher. These courses 
were initiated more than 40 years prior to 
the development of the Chautauqua move- 
ment. 

Will you pardon a personal reference to 
your rather recent history—recent at least 
in terms of your long history. 

Representatives of your society were hon- 
ored guests on November 12, 1926 at Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia at the Sesqui- 
Centennial International Exposition and 
were welcomed on that occasion by the mayor 
of Philadelphia, W. Freeland Kendrick. 

For many years that estimable gentleman 
has been a close personal friend of mine. It 
was he who conceived the great philanthropy 
of the Shriners’ Hospitals for Crippled 
Children and it was his unfailing leader- 
ship and untiring energy which translated 
an idea and an ideal into the magnificent 
actuality of 17 hospitals with an annual ex- 
penditure of over three and a half million 
dollars providing annually over a quarter of a 
million patient days. 

Here was an occasion when your repre- 
sentatives and their host had much in com- 
mon—the dedication to great philanthropies 
and to the service of others. 

During its 167 years of service to others 
the General Society of Mechanics and 
Tradesmen has directly and indirectly 
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through its membership taken a part in 
every major forward movement of New York 
City and many of the State and Nation. The 
society’s history has been one of consistent 
and continuous service in educational and 
philanthropic activities. You have been 
worthy of your heritage. 

Kindly accept my warm felicitations upon 
your one hundred and sixty-seventh anni- 
versary. 

May I now turn to that other anniver- 
sary which we celebrate today, an anniver- 
sary which means so much to us as Ameri- 
cans and so much to freedom loving people 
everywhere—Independence Day. 

You will recall the historical setting on 
July 4, 1776. 

We were at war with Britain. The battles 
at Lexington and Concord had been fought. 
George Washington had been appointed to 
lead the colonial troops. And an American 
revolutionary patriot from Massachusetts, 
Samuel Adams, had taken the lead in urging 
his countrymen to declare their independ- 
ence. 

On the preceding June 7, Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia, another great revolutionary 
statesman, had moved a resolution that 
“these united colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states; that they 
are absolved from all allegiance to the Brit- 
ish crown, and that all political connection 
between them and the State of Great Britain 
is, and ought to be totally dissolved.” 

Thomas Jefferson had labored 18 days on 
the text of the Declaration. He had been 
helped by Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, 
and other members of the Continental Con- 
gress. 

Let us ever remember that our forefathers 
in their critical hours appealed to the Su- 
preme Judge of the World for the rectitude 
of (their) intentions,” “with a firm reliance 
on the protection of divine providence.” 

Historians have told us that the ideas in 
the Declaration of Independence were not 
new. Historians may be correct, but each 
one of us knows that the significance of the 
ideas expressed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the simplicity and beauty of 
the declaration stirred the minds and hearts 
of men everywhere. 

We who love our country are thrilled by 
the courage and the vision of our fore- 
fathers. Our pulses beat faster as we listen 
to these immortal words. We recognize the 
Declaration of Independence, and the subse- 
quent Constitution of the United States, as 
the greatest heritage ever bequeathed to a 
people. Are we worthy of it? 

In referring to Independence Day, John 
Adams said he believed that “it will be cele- 
brated by succeeding generations as the 
great anniversary festival. It ought to be 
commemorated as the day of deliverance by 
solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty. 

“It ought to be solemnized with pomp 
and parade, with shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one 
end of this continent to the other, from this 
time forward for evermore.” 

On July 1, 1795, at your patriotic celebra- 
tion of Independence Day, you displayed 
the new American flag, you listened to the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
and then at dinner you toasted the memory 
of your late brother mechanic, Benjamin 
Franklin, in these words: “May his bright 
example convince mankind that in this land 
of freedom and equality, talents, joined to 
frugality and virtue, may justly aspire to the 
first offices of government.” 

This toast, spoken by one of your mem- 
bers 157 years ago, is strikingly appropriate 
today. 

If we are to be worthy of our heritage, we 
must have men in Government who have 
integrity, who are able, industrious, and who 
practice thrift. 

I am seriously concerned with the weak- 
ening of moral standards in our Nation, 
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I do not need to belabor the point. It is 
well known to you and to every thoughtful 
citizen who loves America and the ideals for 
which our form of government stands. 

We must do our utmost to protect and 
support our churches. Religion is basic to 
the American way of life. God-fearing men 
are not men-fearing men. Today our 
churches reach only 55 percent of our pop- 
ulation. Approximately 68,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are not members of any church. 
Twenty-seven million of Protestant youth 
do not attend Sunday school. 

We must encourage and cherish the home. 
It is the sociological unit which transcends 
all other human institutions. Today one 
marriage in four ends in divorce. The 
home is becoming less and less a center of 
interest to its members. 

We must protect and improve our public 
school system. Our teachers should be our 
finest citizens, absolutely above reproach in 
loyalty and character, and above mediocrity 
in ability. Only the teachers of America 
come into close, continuous, and working 
contact with America’s future citizens. The 
teaching of techniques, skills, and knowledge 
is not enough. Our first concern must be the 
development of character. The teachers 
of America, public and private, in a very 
real sense control the destiny of America. 
We must see that our teachers fulfill a pri- 
mary responsibility—that of keeping America 
American. 

In the final analysis no government can be 
better than its officials nor better than its 
citizens, 

If our leaders in government do not have 
integrity, if they are not industrious, if they 
squander our resources, our national future 
is in jeopardy. 

If we permit men of this type to occupy 
public office and thereby endanger our na- 
tional welfare we, individually and collec- 
tively, are “unworthy of our heritage.” 

If we fail to do everything in our power 
to develop in our youth and in our citizenry 
these essential qualities of integrity, indus- 
try, and thrift, we are “unworthy of our 
heritage.” 


I stress integrity. I place it first. Integrity. 


is soundness of character. Integrity is that 
quality of mind and spirit which we associate 
with honesty and good faith in public and in 
private life. 

Integrity is the foundation upon which 
morality rests. 

Integrity is the cornerstone of right rela- 
tionship between individuals and groups. 

Integrity is the indispensable ingredient 
for sound business and for the professions. 

Integrity is the first requisite for good 
government, domestic tranquillity, and in- 
ternational peace. The greatest asset of the 
United States is the character and integrity 
of its citizens. 

Let our people lose their fundamental hon- 
esty and business will collapse overnight. 

Let them lose their sense of decency and 
no one will be safe anywhere. 

Let them lose their sense of liberty and ty- 
rants will spring into power immediately. 

There is no substitute for integrity. Every- 
thing we are, everything we have, yes, every- 
thing we hope for rests upon the integrity of 
mankind. 

As a Nation we are risking the loss of the 
heritage we celebrate today. I refer to the 
attitude of many of our citizens toward lo- 
cal, State, and National Governments. 

Our forefathers laid the foundation of our 
Nation on the assumption that the citizens 
would participate in their Government, ac- 
cepting the responsibility as well as the priv- 
Uege of democracy. 

We have been drifting away from this 
concept. We have been wishing for good 
government without working for it. Too 
many of us have left the responsibilities of 
citizenship and the control of our public af- 
fairs to political machines, made up of men 


whom we would not employ in our own en- 
terprise, whom we would not retain as law- 
yers, for whose knowledge, ability, and ex- 
perience we have no respect, and in whose 
character and integrity we have no con- 
fidence. 

“If good men won't hold office, bad men 
will,” said Calvin Coolidge. 

I have referred to the need of industrious 

men. Industry may be defined as the steady 
application to a task or business. One of our 
troubles today seems to be that more and 
more people are becoming less and less in- 
dustrious. Work was once considered a vir- 
tue. A growing number of our countrymen 
are beginning to think of it as a vice. 
The world’s benefactors, the truly great 
men and women of all times, have been con- 
secrated to their work. I know of none who 
was not diligent and persevering. 

In the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“Nothing is denied to well-directed labor 
er nothing is ever to be obtained without 

t.“ 

One ot the clearest lessons of history is that 
a nation declines when its citizens lose their 
zest for work and become indolent and pleas- 
ure-seeking. I hold that no nation can re- 
main great unless its citizens are industrious. 

I recognize that time and conditions in- 
evitably change. We see all around us, how- 
ever, mounting evidence that work is in- 
creasingly regarded as an evil to be escaped 
rather than a blessing to be cherished, a bur- 
den to be cast off—rather than an oppor- 
tunity to be of service to others, a maledic- 
tion—rather than a benediction. We cannot 
accept this philosophy of life and be worthy 
of our heritage. 

May I now refer to another old-fashioned 
virtue—thrift. 

Thrift has been defined as “the wise use 
without abuse of human and material re- 
sources.” The essence of thrift is to spend 
less than we earn. 

Your brother mechanic, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose memory you toasted 157 years ago, 
said it this way “If you know how to spend 
- than you get, you have the philosopher’s 
stone.” 

Thrift bas been forgotten in the national 
scene, 

For example, the Federal Government is 
spending your money at the rate of $2,000 
every time the clock ticks—and coll 
taxes from you at a rate of nearly $1,600 
every second of every day and every night. 

The Department of Agriculture recently 
conducted a pajama probe which cost the 
American taxpayers $100,000. Here are some 
of the startling facts which this survey 
revealed: 

1. More than half the men in the United 
States use pajamas for sleeping purposes. 

2. Rich men have more pajamas than 
poor men. 

3. The more educated the man the more 
likely he is to sleep in pajamas. 

4. Pajamas are worn more in cold climates 
than in warm climates. 

5. About half the pajama wearers select 
the garments themselves, while one-third 
leave it to their wives. 

6. More men between 30 and 54 wear 
pajamas than younger or older men. 

Deficit spending and the pyramiding of 
Government debt will inevitably lead to na- 
tional disaster as they lead to the financial 
disaster of a corporation or of an individual. 

Our people are being taught by the poli- 
ticians who seek to retain office at any price 
to believe that Government is something to 
live on instead of under. 

“If we can prevent the Government from 
wasting the labors of the people under the 
pretext of caring for them,’ said Thomas 
Jefferson, “the people will be happy.” That 
advice, given by Jefferson more than 150 
years ago, must be heeded if we are to avoid 
financial chaos with the resultant destruc- 
tion of our way of life. 
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We must heed the advice contained in 
Washington's Farewell Address—to cherish 
public credit and avoid the accumulation 
of debt. 

History shows that inflation has its roots 
in the kind of extravagance in which we 
have imbibed in recent years. 

It was inflation that produced Hitler. 

It was inflation that produced Mussolini. 

It was inflation that produced Stalin. 

And inflation in America will produce a 
dictator in America who would be as ruth- 
less as the three I have just mentioned. 

It was extravagance and moral decay that 
ruined Rome. Taxation in our country at 
all levels now takes more than 30 percent of 
the national income. The Federal debt has 
risen to the astronomical figure of more than 
$260,000,000,000. I wonder how long it will 
take the American people to learn the lesson 
of the collapse of the Roman Empire. Will 
they learn it before it is too late? 

Those who would preserve our way of life 
and thus be worthy of our heritage should 
view with alarm the reckless extravagance 
and moral decay which pervades municipal, 
county, State, and Federal governments. 

The recent startling revelation of fraud 
at virtually every level of government should 
cause our people to register their revolt 
against corruption, immorality, and extrava- 
gance at the ballot box on November 4. 

It is the duty of those citizens who would 
be worthy of their heritage to familiarize 
themselves with the records of present office 
holders and appraise the character and 
ability of office seekers so that they may, 
come November 4, vote intelligently to pre- 
serve our way of life before it is too late. 

“Duty,” said Robert E. Lee, “is the sub- 
limest word in our language. Do your duty 
in all things,” charged this great patriot. 
“You cannot do more, you should never wish 
to do less.“ 

The times call for men in public office of: 


“Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and 
willin; 8 
Tall men, suncrowned, who live above the 


fog 
In public duty and in private thinking.” 


Hon. Charles A. Plumley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years our former colleague Charles A. 
Plumley, served with distinction and 
honor in this House. He was an able 
member of our old Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, but left it to do drudgery on 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

All of us know and love Charlie Plum- 
ley, and whether we agree with him or 
not, we respect him because of his wide 
learning, deep understanding, and thor- 
ough comprehension of national affairs. 

No longer is Mr. Plumley a Member of 
the House because he voluntarily retired. 
As a soldier, statesman, and patriot, 
there are few men who could equal or 
surpass him. 

Recently, Mr. Plumley, in his advanced 
years, but with the robust and youthful 
buoyancy, delivered an address to the 
Lion’s Club at Montpelier, Vt., which is 
most provocative and Members should 
read and study, whether or not we agree 
with him. 
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I do not subscribe to all his views—but 
I have found him to be one of the most 
stimulating and inspiring men that I 
have ever known. He is my close per- 
sonal friend, and there are gold nuggets 
in the speech he delivered, which I trust 
all will read and contemplate. It fol- 
lows: 


THE ATLANTIC UNION—AN OUTRAGEOUSLY 
UN-AMERICAN PROPOSAL 

Since my future is all behind me, may I 
say to you, as I did to the class in political 
economy at Norwich recently (political econ- 
omists in embryo) that I realize that a per- 
son so situated as I am tonight stakes his 
theories, judgments, and opinions only to 
see them sweep into innocuous desuetude. 
Who dares to challenge the logic of cold, in- 
exorable facts which know no logic except 
that of experience? These facts, as against 
the theories of the day and age to which we 
belong, have already buried five alleged civil- 
izations in the rubbish of the well inten- 
tioned thinking of the men who preceded 
us, who thought of those things which they 
impractically thought ought to be. 

However, talk is cheap, and a people, like 
an individual, needs a conscious and domi- 
nant idea to evoke its powers, to integrate 
its efforts, to sustain its course against 
lethargy illusion, and gusts of temporary 
emotion. A people should be ever striving 
to preserve more and more clearly and to 
define for itself more and more perfectly what 
its true idea is, in order to press more and 
more successfully toward its realization. 

To supply and to satisfy this guiding mo- 
tive is the great task which rests upon those 
who make a science out of what is known 
as political economy. 

The terrible world situation and the events 
leading up to it in your memory and mine 
illustrate as perhaps do no other situations 
in history the emergency power over entire 
peoples of a dominant purpose. You are to 
identify the purposeful people to whom I re- 
fer. However, it is hardly an overstatement 
to say that in all the world the idea of trial 
at arms has for years, or perhaps a genera- 
tion or two, or more, dictated social legisla- 
tion and commercial, industrial and civic 
policies, the while naval and military budg- 
ets have necessarily been an auxiliary to the 
plan. This ideal has beckoned internal 
finance, guided diplomacy, marshaled the 
so-called balance of power. It has inte- 
grated both national and international 
policy. There can be no question that this 
ideology represents the attempt at power of 
a ruling aim. 

The truth is the social life in the United 
States has been to some extent shaped and 
energized by a military program. The ques- 
tion which confronts us today is, or one of 
them is, are we, as a Nation, moved by or 
committed to any creative and absorbing 
conception of a social advance capable of 
vitalized and really organized for human 
progress as at the end of the World War II? 

Do we have any conspicuous American ideas 
which shape important lines of individual 
and social conduct? Do we, as a Nation, 
have any great human policy which gives 
consideration, direction, and cohesion to our 
life as a whole? Insofar as we are for democ- 
racy—who shall define it—or for prepared- 
ness—who shall say whether it be adequate 
or not? Have we in mind any ultimate 
human attainment which we plan to secure 
thereby? 

Insofar as we object to universal military 
training or to militarism, are we really ob- 
jectors? Are we playing a negative part and 
a weak role? Do we recognize the fact that 
whether we may have wished it, are in favor 
of it or condemn it, our destiny is set and 
settled? 2 

In this confused world situation out of 
which will come the watchwords and the 


future of the world of tomorrow, do we really 
have any positive and dominant idealism 
on which we can rely positively as affirmative, 
or can offer to others for their and for our 
own guidance? It seems to me that the eco- 
nomic upheaval which overspreads the world, 
the break-up of religious and political no- 
tions, the disclosure of concealed forces di- 
recting great world movements, the wasteful 
spending of the hard-earned millions of the 
hoi polloi, the adoption of new social ma- 
chinery for social ends (most of which were 
discarded thousands of years ago by nations 
too dead to be resurrected) are an unparal- 
leled challenge to the principles of those who 
must find their own way out of the miasmatic 
morass into which this generation and those 
who preceded us have led the world, to mark 
out their end, the world’s future career, or 
revised estimates of social conviction and 
human capacity. 

While it is true that all progress is change, 
it is also positively certain that all change 
is not progress. Let me illustrate by per- 
sonal allusions born out of experience. 
They might possibly also be rightly called 
illusions. 

For example, years ago I opposed the plan 
to create the so-called League of Nations, 
and for reasons which at that time seemed 
to me to be sufficient. I was right. 

Why, against that experience and my 
better judgment, I ever voted to appropriate 
money to establish the UNO I do not now 
know. I do know I was wrong. 

It is an indisputable fact that the United 
States is in danger of losing control of that 
world organization which we did the most 
to establish and to which we have con- 
tributed the largest share of blood and 
treasure. 

It is too true that our influence in the 
UNO is ebbing and has in fact dropped to 
a new low as votes are being taken away 
from us by a so-called neutral block which 
stands between us and Russia, growing in 
power, and with whom those who were once 
our allies often vote. 

Our victories in the UNO are being won 
by narrow and still narrower margins, and 
as a result our proposals grow weaker, if 
they are adopted at all. We are being urged 
to appease Russia, and the neutrals, robbing 
us of our power and standing, are in effect 
strengthening the hand of Russia, 

This trend, in the opinion of well-in- 
formed observers, is likely to continue. 

It took us 19 ballots before our fight to 
put Greece rather than Russia on the Se- 
curity Council succeeded. 

In the UNO there is neither unity, organ- 
ization, strength, nor peace. 

Over 100,000 dead and wounded American 
boys and billions of hard-earned dollars are 
the monument to its inefficiency and to its 
inability to either win a way or conclude a 
peace. 

It really is appalling, and a more dis- 
tressing and disgraceful commentary on 
our incompetency to run our own business, 
while we try to take over the burdens of 
all the people on this globe, than those 
realize who cannot see the forest because 
of the trees. 

Unless the other nations are willing to 
make commensurate sacrifies and compar- 
able contribution of manpower to win the 
war, if we must bear the burden, then I am 
constrained to believe in an America self- 
contained. Were the nations to realize that 
unless they did contribute their share to 
the effort we would leave them to their own 
fate, they would wake up to what their 
obligations are. So long as we feed them 
and clothe them, finance them, and do their 
fighting for them, they will let us do it, 
It is time for us to wake up to what con- 
fronts us. 

We are at war although we have not 
concluded the Second World War. We have 
already submitted to the most ignominious 
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military defeat in the history of the world, 
and now are inclined to appease our op- 
ponents. Just how long will we feed our 
boys and our girls for slaughter, so long 
as we have the means with which in 48 
hours to put an end to all this? I am 
free to admit I do not understand why we 
do not act in the premises, and at once, 
to end all war by putting an end to it, for 
it is high time for a showdown too long 
delayed. 

Of course, it is disturbing, and now to 
make matters worse comes along Senator 
KEFAUVER with his Senate Resolution No. 4, 
which resolution proposes and calls for a 
convention of delegates from principal 
political parties of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations and invited guests to meet in a 
federal convention to explore how far they 
can get toward forming a free federal union, 
within the framework of the United Nations. 

It looks broadminded and farsighted 
enough until you realize that this proposed 
attempt to establish an efficient super-gov- 
ernment, if successful, might spell the end of 
the United States of America. And how? 

In my opinion, Senator Krerauver and 
others, who so thoughtlessly propose to cen- 
tralize all power in a super-government, have 
been made the tool of the Atlantic unionists 
whose platform one has but to read to 
shudder. It proposes that we shall sur- 
render our independence by joining a federal 
union with the 11 other nations that 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty, to be 
bound by a unanimous vote of the legis- 
lature of the proposed super-government on 
the most important and vital questions af- 
fecting our governmental and our personal 
welfare, especially so since the interests and 
ideas of the 11 other nations differ diametri- 
cally from ours. 

If we were to join (God save the mark) 
we would surrender all the privileges that 
we have, and the powers that have made 
possible our growth and preserved us as a 
Nation. 

I take it that those who duped Senator 
KEFAUVER into introducing the resolution 
do not wish the American people to know 
or to understand what the Atlantic Union 
would do to us until, as in the case of 
United Nations and the use of veto by the 
Russians, which renders the United Nations 
ineffective and impotent, we discover where 
we are at. 

Every citizen should know what a rape of 
good government is contemplated and real- 
ize what elements of independence must be 
surrendered by us in order to live in peace 
under the proposed Atlantic Union. 

Its agenda proposes a surrender to the 
union of our right and powers of coinage of 
money, control of resources and production, 
taxation, tariff, our fiscal policy, our right 
to restrict immigration, our right to declare 
war. These are only a few of the powers to 
be lodged in the union, composed of 11 
other countries, whose majority vote would 
control the exercise of the above-mentioned 
powers, and others too numerous to mention. 
We would be stripped naked and left out in 
the cold, for we could not overcome the 
vote of the majority. Our money and our 
lives would be at the mercy of the union, 

“The proponents of the Atlantic Union,” 
said Rear Admiral Furlong, “state that the 
union should handle foreign policy between 
the Union and nations outside the Union. 
That relieves our President, the State De- 
partment, the Foreign Affairs Committee, and 
Foreign Relations Committee of the House 
and Senate of considerable work and au- 
thority. ‘Yet foreign affairs have such an 
important effect on the domestic life of our 
people that I doubt if many Americans would 
willingly surrender the right to control our 
foreign policy. We have seen in recent 
months the extent to which our own foreign 
policy affects our domestic life and welfare, 
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Seeing how taxes and controls on wages, 
prices, business, and the production of neces- 
sities stem from our own foreign policy, it 
will be seen that we would be in constant 
domestic turmoil as a result of foreign policy 
set by Atlantic Union. 

“Now as a sovereign nation we have the 
power to set a limit on our involvement in 
the trouble and wars of the world but once 
in a Federal Atlantic Union it would be im- 
possible to hold out against the vote of the 
majority. Remember too, that Atlantic 
Unionists contemplate taking in other na- 
tions than the 12 original ones.” 

When the proponents of the federated 
supergovernment and the promoters of the 
Kefauver resolution insist that all political 
boundaries between countries must be wiped 
out, they do not mention the unemployment 
that would follow in the United States. 
Nor do they say what would happen fo our 
institutions and form of government as in- 
fluenced by foreign ideas of a horde of new 
citizens unfamiliar with the advantages in 
our system of government. 

They state that the Union should decide 
to what extent the natural resources in the 
different nations of the Union should be 
used, i. e., which resources used or closed 
down in any particular nation of the Union. 
The depletion of a certain resource, as oil or 
iron, in the United States or the shutting 
down of a budding enterprise in the United 
States because of a desire to carry it on ina 
European country could be decided by the 
Union. They say the control of natural re- 
sources, agriculture, production and indus- 
try in all countries is necessary in order to 
give to all that equality and uniformity of 
living which will ensure peace. They say 
nothing of how this will destroy initiative 
and free enterprise in the United States. 

Another tenet of Atlantifc Unionists is 
that there must be no customs barriers, no 
import duties. They do not mention the 
resulting collapse of many kinds of business 
and closing of factories in the United States 
or the alternative of reducing wages to keep 
the business alive. 

One of the chief elements in an independ- 
ent country is its right to maintain armed 
forces for its defense. This right, the At- 
lantic Unionists would surrender to the At- 
lantic Union. 

We have always enjoyed that right and 
ability to defend our own country and have 
heretofore decided when we would fight and 
who was our enemy. However, in amalga- 
mating with the Atlantic Union we would 
have no country, that is, no independent 
America, hence no need to defend its inde- 
pendence. However, we would be called 
upon to supply sufficent fighting men to 
settle the world-wide troubles in which 
others, the majority of the Union, might be 
interested. 

It is really a horrible proposition which is 
covered by the designation Atlantic Union, 
and is as different from the Atlantic Pact 
as is darkness from daylight. It appears to 
be an innocent proposal if one does not take 
the time to find out and to know “what 
powers the proponents say must be given up 
by each nation to make the Atlantic Union 
an efficient supergovernment.” 

Senator KEFAUVER’ s advocacy of of the Sen- 
ate resolution which, if adopted and were its 
intents and purposes to be consummated, 
would deprive him, if elected President, of 
all the powers heretofore exercised by his 
illustrious predecessors, and would leave 
him, as President, the puppet of the 11 na- 
tions, who by majority vote, could control 
our destiny. 

I believe it is an outrageous un-American 
proposition. 

Our experience with the United Nations 
should have taught us something. I think 
it has. Certainly we were played for and 
as suckers when we consented to let Rus- 
sia run our business by virtue of its exercise 

-of the veto power. Why repeat? 
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How dumb we were. We need not now 
bury ourselves under the aegis of the At- 
lantic Union, similarly inspired. 

May I tell you a story? It was 56 years 
ago the 10th of April, that upon my return 
from Bellows Falls where I*had, as a cadet, 
represented Norwich University at a Young 
Men's Christian Association convention, I 
was met by Prof. C. C. Brill, then superin- 
tendent of Norwich, to be told that I had 
been selected to be a commencement day 
speaker, and that I could choose between 
the Future of Heavier Than Air Machines 
and the Future of Arbitration as a Substi- 
tute for War, as the subject of my oration. 
Back in those days the faculty selected the 
speakers and the subjects. 

So I went to New York to the public li- 
brary and found there a compendium of 
scientific treatises prepared by the then lead- 
ing physicists (comparable to Einstein of 
today) who absolutely, scientifically, math- 
ematically demonstrated that no heavier 
than air machine would ever be able to lift 
and transport a load. It might lift itself off 
the ground for a short distance, but fly— 
never, So I decided to select Arbitration as 
a Substitute for War. I made some speech 
that commencement day. I convinced my- 
self at least, and an enthusiastic audience, 
that I had solved the problem of the ages. 
My peroration was as follows: 


“Down the dark future, 

Through long generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 
cease; 

And like a bell with solemn sweet vibra- 
tions, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 
‘Peace.’ 


“Peace! and no longer from its brazen por- 
tals 


The blast of war's great organ shakes the 
skies. 

But beautiful and sweet as songs of the 
immortals 

The holy melodies of love arise.” 


And almost before I could take my seat 
some Spaniard blew up the Maine in Ha- 
bana Harbor. And there has been either hot 
or cold world war and no peace ever since I 
spoke in June 1896. 

The truth is the pacifist policies of refrain- 
ing from adequately preparing ourselves 
militarily for defense have led us into two 
world wars and we are involved in a third. 

I have lived long enough to find out after 
the Spanish-American War, and World War 
I, and World War II, that there is no peace- 
ful diplomatic solution to these problems. 
So far as this war in which we are involved 
is concerned, we forfeited any solution when 
we sold Poland and China down the river, 
meaning the Volga; when we eliminated the 
war potential of Germany and Japan, which 
were the only natural dams or obstacles in 
the way of the Bolshevik tide; and when so 
foolishly and unwisely, on top of all our dip- 
lomatic adventures, we financed and pro- 
moted the total disarmament of Europe. 
What a catastrophe. However, reference to 
it does not relieve us from the situation in 
which we find ourselves. We have done too 
much erroneously and have done too little 
right too late. 

Our destiny requires that we should have 
made and should use the power to accomplish 
the salvation of civilization. Not to do it, to 
wait much longer is to inherit a place with 
the other buried civilizations, some five in 
number, which never had the intestinal for- 
titude to sustain and to maintain the prin- 
ciples for which they stood. 

The road to universal peace is a tortuous 
path which leads down the dark future 
through long generations, involving the 
Christianization of the world—and end de- 
voutly to be sought, eventually to be ob- 
tained—but obviously ages hence. 
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The sober realization of a people who fail 
to allow their idealism to divorce them from 
stark reality and a clear conception of the 
foibles and idiosyncracies of human nature 
impresses the fact upon them that just so 
long as racial hatred and discrimination, 
economic rivalry between nations for world 
markets, and arrogant nationalism remain, 
disarmament and a Pacific world cannot be. 

Today we are sitting on the top of a thin 
crust of earth which hides, but does not 
conceal, the fact that, figuratively speaking, 
beneath us is laid a perfect network of mines 
and powder magazines; no one knows when 
or what action may generate the necessary 
friction which may cause such a terrific ex- 
plosion as will shake the world’s foundation 
to its very center. 

I would like to believe that there would 
never again be another world war. I would 
like to feel that the dawn of everlasting peace 
was near at hand. I wish it were not true 
that a common belief prevails that the pro- 
nouncements of any parliament of the world, 
international tribunal, league of nations, or 
conference by any other name are not worth 
the paper on which they are written, if and 
when war impends, yet it is true, for the 
waste-paper basket of the world Is filled with 
just such scraps of paper. 

I would like to believe that human nature 
has changed, but the hard, cold facts are 
that no plan has been promulgated in our 
day or generation, or ever will be, that will 
change human nature or bring about the mil- 
lennium by contract. No covenant, as such 
alone, which has ever been made or will be 
entered into in this day of grace, between 
and among nations, can or will prove a per- 
fect panacea for or perfect preventive of war. 
The truth is that neither you nor I, our chil- 
dren or great-grandchildren, will live long 
enough to see the day when it will be un- 
necessary to maintain a sufficient force to 
guarantee safety and to keep the peace. 

Our days have fallen into the dregs of 
time. We live in a chaos, confusion, and 
Babel of misshapen powers such as tor- 
mented the people of England after the death 
of King Charles the First until the restora- 
tion of King Charles the Second. Whether 
we shall come through standing up to sur- 
vive or lying down to lose all our liberty, to 
find ourselves in the limbo of those who do 
not appreciate what they have until they 
have it not, is something we must decide, 
It is later than you think. 

Our country is losing its soul. 

It is high time we foreswore our senti- 
mentally laudable, but practically unattain- 
able purpose and intent to become the im- 
poser and impressor of our democratic 
ideologies on all peoples all over the world. 
What does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world but lose his own soul, is still 
the great question that confronts us. To it 
there is but one answer, namely, nothing. 

The self-seekers, the weaklings, the so- 
called and would-be liberals, the wild-eyed 
progressives, the crack-pot fellow travelers 
who follow or are followed by the Commies 
or affiliated with them, the parlor pinks, in 
short, the opportunists in every field dedi- 
cated to subversion and perversion have 
swarmed into all activities in which we 
should have indulged, and taken over our 
responsibilities everywhere right before our 
face and eyes. With ears to hear and eyes 
with which to see, we have neither heard 
nor seen. We have been perfectly, obtusely, 
and absolutely deaf, dumb, and blind as to 
what was going on. 

God alone knows how late the hour 18 
for our civilization. It may be later than 
we think. But, until the hour of midnight 
strikes and all hope vanishes, we must work 
at our task of trying to do our duty as God 
gives it to us to see it, seeking peace without 
fear or alarm, but ready and prepared to 
defend ourselves as we save civilization, 
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More than this we cannot do; to do less than 
this would be disgraceful and quite useless. 


“Far called our navies melt away 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Gone with Nineveh and Tyre. 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget.” 


Congressional Adjournment and Unsettled 
Conditions at Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
opposed to adjournment sine die of the 
House of Representatives at this time. 
My reasons are based on the deep con- 
cern of my constituents, with whom I 
visit with every week end, of the condi- 
tions that exist here at home, particu- 
larly the unsettled steel strike, the high 
cost of living, and so many other mat- 
ters affecting their everyday lives, 
Then the foreign situation being as it is; 
the hot war in Korea and the cold war 
in Europe and other parts of the world 
requiring their sons to leave school, 
home, and dear ones is likewise a cause 
for them to wonder how and why, with 
these conditions, existing, pictured as 
threatening the security of our Nation, 
we can go home and permit these condi- 
tions to take care of themselves. 

In my opinion, we should recess so 
that we may be available at all times to 
meet any and all problems as they arise 
or unless we receive definite assurance 
that we will be called back into session 
in the event any emergency should 
develop. 


Hon. Tom Pickett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER THORNBERRY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr, Speaker, my 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas, 
Hon. Tom PICKETT, has announced his 
decision to retire from Congress. 

The gentleman from Texas has made 
an enviable record in public service. 
Prior to the time he was elected by the 
people of his congressional district to 
the House of Representative, United 
States Congress, he distinguished him- 
self by an outstanding record as dis- 
trict attorney of his judicial district, 

Tom PICKETT, as a member of the 
Committee on Public Works of the House 
of Representatives, United States Con- 
gress, demonstrated his ability as a care- 
ful student of public affairs to acquaint 
himself with the problems of Govern- 
ment. Later when he was chosen by the 
House to serve on the Judiciary Com- 


-Commission, in turn, is 


mittee he further demonstrated his 
knowledge of the law and his keen un- 
derstanding of the law. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Picxert has the ad- 
miration of his colleagues of the Texas 
delegation in Congress and of those who 
have served with him in the House. He 
and his wonderful wife, Louise, and those 
fine children are entitled to the best in 
this life. I appreciate his friendship. 
I am glad I have had the opportunity to 
serve with him in this body. In the 
years to come I wish for him and his 
family all that is worth while and fine. 
He has been a worthy member of this 
delegation and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 


Atomic Energy—Industrial and Legal 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, HENRY M. JAcKson, made a very 
able presentation of the work of the 
joint committee at the Atomic Energy 
Institute sponsored by the University of 
Michigan Law School at Ann Arbor on 
June 28, 1952. Iam sure that the speech 
will be of interest to all Members of 
Congress. It follows: 


Congratulations to Dean Stason and this 
distinguished University of Michigan Law 
School for undertaking an institute on 
atomic problems. 

I was giad to see your prospectus describe 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy as 
a new experiment in Government, for it is 
exactly that. The committee was created 5 
years ago to represent the Congress and the 
American people in overseeing this Nation’s 
atomic enterprise. The McMahon Act for 
the control of atomic energy requires the 
committee to make continuing studies of 
the activities of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and of problems relating to the develop- 
ment, use, and control of atomic energy, The 
to keep the 
committee fully and currently informed. 

Our committee is not very often in the 
headlines—which, I believe, is all to the 
good. Our work in general proceeds infor- 
mally, with a minimum of fuss and feathers 
and klieg lights. But we do keep a top 
secret written record of testimony, corre- 
spondence, staff papers, and the like—a rec- 
ord which will some day enable the Ameri- 
can people to judge how well or how badly 
we have done our job. 

In conformance with necessary secrecy 
requirements, about three-quarters of the 
hundreds of meetings we have held took 
place in executive session. We have heard 
the testimony of virtually all the ranking 
Government Officials, scientists, and military 
men in any way connected with atomic 
energy. At least once a year members of 
our committee or staff representatives in- 
spect each field installation of the Commis- 
sion, of which there are dozens. ‘Trips to 
such major sites as Hanford, Oak Ridge, Los 
Alamos, Savannah River, and Paducah oc- 
cur routinely at much more frequent 
intervals. 

I believe that the joint committee ac- 
quires and makes use of more top secret 
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information than any other agency in Gov- 
ernment. Apart from the classified progress 
reports which the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion regularly transmits, the committee re- 
ceives and itself originates many secret 
papers covering all phases of the program. 
We keep in daily and intimate touch with 
the Defense Establishment, the State De- 
partment, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the FBI and the Department of Justice, and 
the National Security Council. Every effort 
is made, through a 24-hour armed guard 
over the committee offices and through ap- 
propriate use of vaults, safes, soundproof- 
ing, electronic devices, exclusion areas, FBI 
investigations of staff personnel, and the 
like, to maintain standards of security 
vigilance at least as high as those main- 
tained within the executive branch. 

Who, in fact, runs the Nation’s atomic 
energy business? My colleagues and I on 
the congressional watchdog committee have 
sometimes been accused of running it our- 
selves. We have equally been accused of 
being mere captives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, which administers the Mc- 
Mahon control law enacted 6 years ago. In 
reality, I think, the relationship between 
committee and Commission—and therefore 
between Congress and the executive branch— 
is almost as unique as atomic energy itself. 

The founding fathers did not foresee such 
a relationship, and present-day students of 
our Constitution seem almost unaware of its 
growth. In considerable degree both com- 
mittee and Commission jointly run the 
atomic program. Basic Commission policy 
decisions tend to be made with the advice 
and consent of the congressional committee. 
In the case of two vital policy matters— 
which I shall discuss later—the drive and 
the urging from the committee played so 
powerful a role that in a very real sense it 
can be said that the committee made the 
decision with the advice and consent of the 
executive branch. 

Some may condemn this development, say- 
ing that it blurs the constitutional dividing 
line between legislator and administrator. 
Others may reply that, in the atomic field, 
the power of Congress should be very great 
in order to match the immense grant of 
power to the Executive; for our Constitution 
rests upon the concept of divided powers and 
a Government of checks and balances. I do 
not claim the wisdom to know whether the 
unprecedented committee-Commission rela- 
tionship will be judged, in the light of his- 
tory, as good or evil; but I do think I can 
distinguish some of the reasons why this 
relationship has sprung into being. 

So far as the law itself reads, we on the 
committee are entitled to be “fully and cur- 
rently informed.” At first glance this might 
seem a frail foundation for committee au- 
thority—merely the right to know, with no 
legal jurisdiction whatever to direct or to 
supervise. Yet, in the atomic energy busi- 
ness, this simple right to know the highly 
secret facts in and of itself confers immense 
powers of moral suasion. Here, in a most 
literal sense, knowledge is power. 

The ordinary Government agency func- 
tions in a glare of publicity. The people 
themselves, through the sheer force of their 
opinion, often shape policy. But acurtain of 
secrecy covers the world of atomic energy. 
A fully informed public opinion does not and 
cannot exist. Five Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioners, whose only tangible link with the 
electorate is their appointment by the Presi- 
dent and their confirmation by the Senate, 
are required to make decisions that affect not 
merely our hopes for material advancement 
but also our very national survival. The 
Commissioners are required to award con- 
tracts and select construction sites and 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars such as 
to impact directly and immediately upon the 
lives of almost all of us. 

It is no wonder that Congress created its 
own watchdog committee, vesting that com- 
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mittee with the right of access to all the 
facts and th. moral duty to speak out if and 
when an alarm needs to be sounded. Thus 
far the committee members, as a group, have 
not felt that any action or failure to act on 
the part of the Commission called for united 
clarion protests. In the fall of 1949, when 
some responsible officials recommended 
against a major attempt to build the hydro- 
gen bomb, the committee would have issued 
solemn warnings if any such recommenda- 
tion had been followed. Likewise, at times 
when the military have been slow to recog- 
nize opportunities for building stronger de- 
fenses at less cost through atomic weapons, 
the committee would have declared its views 
in no uncertain terms had the end decisions 
so required. 

If powerful and unanimous protests ever 
were to issue from the committee, I presume 
they would be heard and considered in every 
corner of our land; for the committee serves 
as the only substitute for public opinion, the 
sole conduit for transmitting what in a 
normal and nonsecret operation might be 
the popular will. The Commission has 
therefore come to consult more and more 
closely with my colleagues and myself on 
the Committee and to take our views into 
account. 

But such consultation creates a dilemma 
for the committee. Since, from a strict 
legal viewpoint, we have only the right to be 
“fully and currently informed,” should we 
simply accept the information furnished us 
and express no opinion concerning it—even 
though we fear the Commission and the De- 
fense Department may be on the brink of 
making a serious mistake? Or should we 
ourselves take a position before a far-reach- 
ing issue is decided, thus assuming—at least 
in a moral sense—part of the responsibility 
for the consequences? 

Let me ask the question in specific ways. 
Should we on the committee urge the build- 
ing of certain plants which we feel, in the 
interests of national security, need to be 
built? We have in fact brought such pres- 
sure. Should we on the committee have 
access to the confidential FBI reports on 
atomic employees? We do in fact have such 
access—the only committee of Congress that 
does. Should our committee insist upon 
seeing the internal staff papers of the Com- 
mission and the minutes of Commission 
meetings? We have never so insisted—be- 
cause we respect the Commission’s need for 
a certain privacy in its internal functioning. 
Should we be informed of Commission de- 
cisions before they are reached or only after- 
ward? In fact we know about the big issues 
far in advance of any solution but on lesser 
matters we are sometimes advised after a 
decision is made. 

What about the award of contracts? What 
about the hiring of personnel—and the se- 
lection of plant sites? Should we on the 
committee intervene in these matters? In 
fact we do not intervene. We have followed 
a strictly hands-off policy—and rightly so. 

At this point you may be wondering how 
the joint committee—composed as it is of 
laymen and particularly harried and hard- 
pressed laymen at that—can possibly know 
enough about the technical facts to arrive 
at sensible conclusions. The same question 
might well be asked of the Atomic Energy 
Commissioners and of the Secretary of De- 
fense and of the members of the National 
Security Council and of the President him- 
self—all of whom sit in on fundamental 
atomic-policy decisions but almost none of 
whom are technically trained. 

Of course, all these gentlemen—like the 
congressional watch-dog committee—have 
the benefit of staff assistance. But David 
Lilienthal, the former Chairman of the Com- 
mission and himself a lawyer, once said that 
the laymen is often better qualified to act 
as basic policy-maker than the specialist— 
because the specialist is apt to overempha- 
size the importance of details in his own 


particular field. After having lived with 
these problems I am convinced that in mak- 
ing a broad atomic policy decision it is better 
to summon up, as best one can, the totality 
of human experience than to pore through 
a library of technical volumes. It is better 
to read history than to read the Smyth 
report. 

Let me cite some real-life examples well- 
known to members of the joint committee. 
A few years ago many technical people told 
us that the supply of uranium raw materials 
is rigidly limited. Now there is not a single 
member of the joint committee who holds a 
mining degree, but even as laymen we knew 
that in the case of copper and in the case 
of iron and gold and sulfur or just about 
any raw material you care to name, a greater 
exploration and mining effort pays off in 
greater production. We also knew, even as 
laymen, that uranium is plentiful in the 
earth—as a matter of fact it is about 1,000 
times more prevalent than gold. Therefore, 
the technical people to the contrary not- 
withstanding, we concluded that our coun- 
try could get uranium in far greater quan- 
tities if it wanted to pay the necessary 
price—and of course this is so. 

Again a few years ago many experts told 
us that the A-bomb could not be carried 
on a fighter plane—that the bomb just could 
not be made small enough or light enough. 
Again no member of the joint committee 
really understood the physics of bomb de- 
sign, but even as laymen we knew of no 
piece of ordnance equipment within human 
recollection that could not be refined and 
improved and reduced in size. We also 
knew that Americans have a genius for 
„gadgeteering“—and we knew in addition 
that even the experts had no more knowledge 
about atomic weapons than the experts had 
knowledge of flying at the time the Wright 
brothers flew at Kitty Hawk. Some of us 
therefore urged—years before the doctrine 
had gained wide acceptance—that atomic 
weapons be adapted to tactical uses. 

To cite yet another example, certain high- 
ranking military men gave us to understand 
that we were building enough atomic weap- 
ons to defend our country—this at a time 
when our average outlay per year for atomic 
preparedness was well under a half billion 
dollars, a time when this outlay represented 
hardly 2 cents in every dollar we spent for 
defense, and at a time when a single corpo- 
ration (General Motors) paid more in income 
taxes than the United States of America paid 
to build an atomic arsenal. Once more, no 
member of the joint committee had attend- 
ed West Point, and neither had any member, 
so far as I know, ever made a study of 
Clausewitz. But some of us had gone to 
see an atomic test explosion on Eniwetok 
atoll in the far Pacific. After experiencing 
all the awe for which we were well prepared 
in advance, we experienced something else 
for which we were less well prepared. After 
the explosion we looked around at the vast 
expanses about us, and then we looked back 
at the comparatively limited area affected 
by the atomic blast. What the more studi- 
ous among us had sensed from their reading 
of history—and what the war veterans 
among us had suspected from their own 
combat service—was now confirmed with 
our eyes and ears. From the simple experi- 
ence of watching a test explosion we under- 
stood that the atomic bomb, for all its 
unique power, is not an absolute weapon 
but a finite weapon. We saw that our 
country would need and could profitably 
use, if attack , this weapon in huge num- 
bers—indeed, t:at there is no such thing 
as having enough atomic bombs. 

In late 1949, when there was the contro- 
versy on the question of whether or not we 
should really try to build the hydrogen 
wer. pon, a very influential group of experts 
argued against this step. First they said it 
would be immoral, Then they said, even if 
making it in self-defense were moral, it 
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could not be built. Then they said, even if 
it could be built, it could not be delivered. 
Then they said, even if it could be delivered, 
it would cost too much. Then they said, 
even if it would not cost too much, it could 
do nothing that A-bombs couldn't do. 

The members of the joint committee were 
fully sympathetic with the emotions that 
obscured the logic of these experts. We, too, 
were horrified at the thought of H-bombs. 
But there was one thought that horrified us 
still more—the thought of H-bombs ex- 
clusively in Soviet hands. We felt, as real- 
ists, that we had utterly no choice except 
to insist that our own Nation’s hydrogen 
program go forward—and I believe the 
American people agreed with us. 

I hope you will not read more than is in- 
tended into these remarks. I am not re- 
motely suggesting that our project could go 
forward without its devoted and able tech- 
nicians. In atomic energy we need both 
the generalist and the specialist. This is a 
marriage born of hard necessity, even if not 
of perfect understanding. 

Yet there is this point to be made: Our 
age revels in complicated technics and subtle 
philosophies. We are always striving to peer 
into the most distant reaches of the universe 
and to divine the ultimate meaning of 
things. But in doing this we may sometimes 
overlook what is standing directly in front 
of our face. Mr. Bernard Bordie—your fel- 
low academician from Yale University who 
has thought long and hard about atomic 
matters—once suggested that the duty of 
the expert to get behind the obvious too 
often betrays him into ignoring the obvious, 
or even denying it. 

Perhaps our congressional “watchdog” com- 
mittee has served as the guardian of the ob- 
vious. We have tried to make sure that the 
simple propositions and the commonplace 
truths are not overlooked in atomic energy— 
as they easily can be in a field so abounding 
in complex and obscure problems. 

Not that the atomic story could ever be 
subtitled, “The joint committee is always 
right.“ Far from it. Our group has, I be- 
lieve, demonstrated a uniquely nonpartisan 
and constructive approach to a great national 
problem, but I equally believe we could do 
certain things differently given the advan- 
tage of hindsight. In particular, I regret 
that we did not possess either the informa- 
tion or the intuition to press for a genuine 
hydrogen effort until late in 1949. 

One fact stands out nonetheless. The 
joint committee simply does not conform to 
what I conceive of as the customary stereo- 
type of a congressional committee. Most 
people think of legislative committees as 
veto groups—as bodies whose overriding con- 
cern is holding the executive branch in check 
and preventing capricious or ill-advised acts. 
This is, of course, one of the vital jobs of the 
joint committee, and we perform it as best 
we can. More often than not, however, we 
find ourselves saying to the executive branch 
not: “Do less; do it less rapidly” but “Do 
more; do it more boldly.” And for every 
time we ask: Isn't this program too ambi- 
tious?” we find ourselves asking a dozen 
times: “Isn’t this program too cautious?” 

Last fall the joint committee issued a re- 
port, probably the most significant paper 
which the committee has ever made public. 
This report concluded with these words: “If 
the committee has a single general comment 
to offer, it is this: Greater boldness and more 
scientific and technical daring should be 
brought to bear upon the program.” 

All this takes some getting used to by new- 
comers to Washington and to the Defense 
Establishment. Having been reared on the 
doctrine that the executive branch proposes 
and the Congress disposes, they appear as 
witnesses before the joint committee for the 
first time, expecting to earn their battle 
stripes through defending their plans against 
the charge of excessive boldness. But, to 
their surprise, they normally find themselves 
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winning their Purple Hearts by fending off 
charges of excessive timidity. 

If there is one single point the committee 
has tried to drive home, it is, I think, this: 
The atom is what you make it. The sociol- 
ogists, if I recall correctly, have a phrase for 
this truism—they call it the self-confirming 
hypothesis. That is, predict that atomic 
weapons will be of only limited utility in 
war, accordingly make only a very few of 
these weapons—and the atom will, indeed, 
turn out to be of limited utility. Predict, 
on the other hand, that atomic firepower will 
be our chief deterrent against Soviet aggres- 
sion, accordingly decide to manufacture 
atomic weapons by the thousands and the 
tens of thousands—and these weapons will, 
indeed, turn out to be our stanchest de- 
fense against attack. 

The atom is what you make it in peace 
as well as in war. I never tire of repeating 
that, unlike any other weapon known to 
history, atomic energy is as valuable in 
peace as it is in war, since the plutonium 
or uranium 235 used in our atomic arsenal 
are the same materials required to fuel peace- 
time reactors and run turbines and light 
cities and propel ships. There will never 
be any war surplus sale of our fissionable 
materials. If we win out to real peace, 
they will represent the greatest stock of 
wealth ever possessed by man. 

Progress in peacetime uses of atomic ener- 
gy is not preordained. Conclude that wide- 
spread peacetime uses are only a pie in 
the sky, therefore devote only a few scien- 
tist and meager resources to forwarding 
these uses—and the possible benefits of 
atomic energy will not be realized for dec+ 
ades. Decide, on the contrary, that the 
atom can someday revolutionize our mate- 
rial lives, get about the job of bringing 
this day closer with all the vigor at our 
command, and the era of the peacetime atom 
will be ushered in—not in 30 or 40 years, 
but in 5 or 10 years. Wishing may not 
make it so, but working will make it so. 

The more we spend today on military ap- 
plications of the atom, the greater will be 
our future dividends in peacetime applica- 
tions. The more we spend today on peace- 
time uses, the greater will be our future 
dividends in military uses. Doubling the 
stock of materials used in these weapons 
also means doubling the amount of atomic 
fuel we will someday use to light cities and 
power factories. Accelerating the time re- 
quired to achieve an atomic submarine 
means hastening the day when atom- 
powered merchant ships will ply the seas. 
Stepping up our effort to achieve nuclear- 
powered flight means telescoping the time 
needed to send commercial transports 
through the heavens on atomic fuel. 

There is now no longer any doubt that 
commercial power from atomic energy is 
technically possibie—the only question is 
how soon and how much. Early this year, 
at the experimental breeder reactor at Arco, 
Idaho—the Commission produced, on a lab- 
oratory scale, useful power from an atomic 
reactor. The problem now is to move from 
electric power on a test scale to the actual 
construction of a full-scale power-produc- 
ing reactor. 

The Commission has been working on de- 
signs of such reactors for 6 years; its files 
are filled with blueprints of promising mod- 
els. For more than a year, the Commission 
has been cooperating with private industry 
toward the end of perfecting some arrange- 
ment whereby free enterprise could build 
atomic reactors and sell the electricity gen- 
erated through normal commercial channels 
while selling back to the Government the 
plutonium that will be produced as a by- 
product of the power. 

None of the designs for a power-produc- 
ing reactor is as yet perfect. If we carried 
on our researches for another 10 years, we 
could without doubt build a more efficient 
reactor than can be constructed today. 


But sooner or later we must take this 
whole matter out of the laboratory and into 
the production shop. Research cannot be 
an indefinite substitute for actual operat- 
ing experience. The way to get started in 
generating peacetime power is to get started, 
and I say it is better to do it sooner than 
later. 

I therefore hope that the Commission will 
give most earnest consideration to the im- 
mediate construction of a power-producing 
rector. I estimate that, if we make the 
decision now, such a reactor could be oper- 
ating by the end of 1954. I am told that 
one typical model might well be constructed 
for $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. This same 
model, I am told, could supply at commer- 
cially attractive prices—taking into account 
the plutonium also produced—all the elec- 
tricity needed for a city of 100,000. 

In the foreseeable future, power from 
atomic energy would be useful only in areas 
where the price of electricity from conven- 
tional sources is high. Thus atomic power 
could not replace cheap hydroelectric power, 
such as we have in the Pacific Northwest. 

The Commission is far better equipped 
than any of us on the joint committee to ex- 
plore the problem of where, under whose aus- 
pices, and under what type of financial or 
legal arrangements such a reactor might be 
built. I believe that all of us in the program 
subscribe to the view that any agreement 
finally entered into should maximize the 
contributions which private industry can 
make. 

The truly important decision, however, is 
the decision to go ahead with such a re- 
actor—now. 

In addition to its interest in military and 
peacetime applications of the atom, the 
joint committee closely follows the continu- 
ing quest for effective international control 
of atomic energy. As the stacks of atomic 
weapons pile higher and higher on both sides 
of the iron curtain, and as we contemplate 
the prospect of a hydrogen armaments race, 
the need for foolproof regulation of these 
hideous weapons—and all other weapons as 
well more and more urgent. In the 
winter of 1950, when the President gave the 
go-ahead signal on the development of the 
hydrogen bomb, I said that his decision—a 
decision to which there was no alternative— 
placed us on the knife edge of history. I 
argued that we must devise the political ad- 
vances necessary to keep pace with science 
and to protect mankind from this terrible 
weapon. I said, and I quote, “We are now 
faced with the greatest test to which demo- 
cratic government has ever been put. This 
may be the last opportunity the statesmen 
will have to catch up with the scientists. 
This may be our last chance to avoid a third 
world war.” 

I think this is still the stark and awful 
truth. Let us not delude ourselves about the 
meaning of the onrushing arms race. If this 
race proceeds unabated, the time is coming— 
as surely as day follows night—when both 
the free and the slave world will each possess 
the capacity utterly to destroy the other. Of 
course we must strive to maintain and in- 
crease our atomic lead. But atomic weap- 
ons—even if they are piled as high as Mount 
Whitney—in no sense fundamentally solve 
the world crisis. They are only stopgap 
measures; they can only keep Stalin at bay 
while we go about the job of waging peace. 

An all-out atomic effort must be accom- 
panied by an all-out effort to win through to 
real peace. The fact that the international 
control problem is not yet solved does not 
mean that the problem has disappeared. I 
fear that some of us are forgetting this. 
But, with all the solemnity at my command, 
I say that we simply must keep trying to get 
a workable international control program. 
Atlhough we can be justly proud of our 
original proposals for international control 
of the atom, I think we must now work yet 
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harder to win world-wide acceptance of an 
effective plan, no matter how discouraging 
the prospect may seem. I frankly do not 
think we are now bringing our best brains 
to bear on the international control ques- 
tion, and it is high time that we do it. Here 
is our time’s greatest challenge for the 
political and social scientists, and I fervently 
hope they will not shirk from it. 

Let me conclude with this observation: I 
do not think we can talk about the future 
of atomic energy without ultimately making 
some act of faith. There is no textbook of 
nuclear physics that can tell us how the atom 
will be shaping our lives two or three de- 
cades hence. Equations, surveys, educated 
guesses, projections of existing trends can 
take us far—but just so far. Eventually, we 
come to the point where we must decide, on 
our own, whether we will affirm or deny the 
unique importance of atomic energy. No 
matter which side of this question you take, 
you will find learned men, and weighty argu- 
ments, to support your point of view. 

For myself, I believe that—apart from the 
political and religious fundamentals of our 
civilization—atomic energy is the most im- 
portant single factor conditioning our lives 
in this twentieth century. 

I like to think, moreover, that those who 
believe in the terrible relevance of the atom 
have history on their side, Just a century 
ago—when Faraday made his fundamental 
discoveries in electricity—the weight of au- 
thority held that electricity, for all its prom- 
ise, would never replace the kerosene lamp. 
And just a half century ago, when the first 
crude automobiles appeared on the roads, 
the weight of authority once more declared 
that the auto would never replace the dray 
horse. 

I end where I begin—with the obvious: 
We are barely 10 years into the atomic age. 
Twenty or thirty years from now, I am sure, 
we will look back upon the wondrous atomic 
weapons of today and compare them with 
the first tiny and crude airplanes built by 
the pioneers of flight. In the same fashion, 
I am confident that our children will look 
back on our present-day atomic reactors, 
with all their exquisite gadgetry, and they 
will find themselves wondering how such 
primitive machines ever worked. And, 
above all, I deeply believe our children will 
look back upon today and wonder how some 
learned men could have been so insensitive 
to the onward sweep of technology as to 
depreciate the promise of atomic energy. 

This university, through its great Phoenix 
project, has put itself on the side of those 
who believe in the atom. May this program 
prosper, and may it contribute to making 
atomic energy an instrument for the ennoble- 
ment of mankind. 


CAP Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegrams: 

Boston, Mass., July 5, 1952. 
Mrs. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 


only in Massachusetts but entire Nation. 
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Strongly urge you and your associates sup- 
port this amendment. 
DANIEL A. MACDONALD, 
Second Lieutenant, Civil Air Patrol, 
United States Air Force, Massa- 
chusetts Wing Communications 
Training Officer. 


LEXINGTON, Mass., July 5, 1952. 
Hon. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urge passage of amendment to Public Law 
557 now in House of Representatives. 
ALAN F. LYDIARD, 


Certainly, I Am Prolabor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, labor is 
not a commodity. When you speak of 
labor as a class, you are not speaking of 
inanimate objects like telephones or fil- 
ing cabinets, shoes, or waxed paper. You 
are speaking of people. You are talking 
of people who work for a living. You are 
talking of people who pay rent, pay for 
the food their families eat, pay for their 
clothes, pay doctors’ bills, dentists’ bills, 
hospital bills. You are talking of people 
who are sending their children to school 
or college; who, on a salary, must main- 
tain and protect a family group, each one 
keeping his family in such comfort as he 
can, preparing for his children a life 
better than the one he knew. 

When I hear somebody on the floor 
of the House speak out against labor, 
spouting about the power of labor, the 
excessive demands of labor, I know he 
has never known or has forgotten the bit- 
terness of the struggle to make ends 
meet. He has never known what it 
means to have a sudden illness wipe out 
the savings of a family. He has never 
known or has forgotten what it feels like 
to see other children better dressed, bet- 
ter fed, than his own. He sees only a 
composite, blurred picture of a mass, 
leaving out the heart and soul of a man 
laboring for himself and his family. 

I have listened to the speech of a high 
executive in the steel industry, talking 
against the increase in salaries for the 
steel workers. The average wage of a 

steel worker is $75 a week. The salary 
of this executive so speaking was $105,000 
a year. True, this $105,000 a year is be- 
fore taxes, but so is the $75 a week before 
taxes. I make no mention of this steel 
executive’s other income from invest- 
ments and rents; I do not know about 
them, But I do know that the laborer, 
earning an average of $75 a week, has 
no capital so that he can make his money 
work for him. When the executive of 
Inland Steel, Mr. Randolph, in his 
speech, asked the question, “Is your boy 
making $1.70 an hour in Korea?”, there- 
by impugning the patriotism of the steel 
worker and making a comparison where 
absolutely no comparison exists, my im- 
pulse was to rise and ask him, “Are you?” 


The average wage in all industry, in- 
cluding overtime payment, is $1.65 an 
hour, If we deduct 5 cents from this 
figure (the 5 cents representing over- 
time), we then find that on a 40-hour-a- 
week basis, the average wage is $64. It 
has been estimated that it costs a family 
of four for the absolute necessities of 
rent, food, and clothing an average of 
about $50 a week to live, leaving $14 each 
week for savings, taxes, illnesses, enter- 
tainment, a luxury item here and there. 
In the durable goods field, the average 
wage is $68 a week. Each increase in 
price presents a problem to the average 
worker. It becomes not a question of 
what to buy but a question of what not 
to buy, when butter, milk, eggs, and 
bread keep rising in price. 

The propaganda mills pour out reams 
of words about the power of labor—that 
the demands of labor will ruin the coun- 
try; that labor is a bad, bad boy who 
has only his selfish interests at heart; 
that organized labor is Public Enemy No. 
1. We hear far less about the power of 
management and the growth of the con- 
centration of industry in the hands of a 
few. Many industries are dominated by 
three or four companies, which control 
the market and control in turn the prices 
the public must pay for their commodi- 
ties. I hear very little said, if anything, 
about the common cause which manage- 
t, throughout all industry, serves 
to keep wages down and profits up. This 
is understandable. But when labor or- 
ganizes in a common cause, seeking ben- 
efits by way of increased wages and bet- 
ter working conditions, this is called 
“the crippling power of labor.” 

It was not so long ago—and the mem- 
ory is still fresh with us—that practices 
of management—“yellow dog“ contracts, 
the lockout, a 10-hour day, the ex parte 
injunction—crowded labor into a corner, 
depriving them of their every weapon in 
their advance toward a living wage. 

Even today, with the more humane 
court decisions and legislation, the pro- 
portion of profits for management far 
outruns the proportion of wage in- 
creases. Compare the strength of man- 
agement with labor. Management has 
its huge capital, its plants, its powerful 
advertising outlets, its integration with 
other industry. Each laborer has only 
his two hands and his union. The battle 
cry is often raised to the effect that we 
are dealing with big unions and that 
industry-wide bargaining is an evil. In- 
dustry-wide bargaining is a logical 
development from the growth of big busi- 
ness in this country. Of what effec- 
tiveness would a strike be against a 
single plant of a huge entity when the 
other plants of the company can con- 
tinue working, although the single plant 
is not operating? You might just as well 
ne ray that labor has no right to strike 
at all. 

When the National Labor Relations 
Act was passed during Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, it was sought thereby to 
bring the rights of labor closer into bal- 
ance with the rights and the powers so 
ruthlessly exercised by management. It 
is ridiculous to say, as is now being said, 
that the pendulum has swung in the 
other direction, and that labor is more 
powerful than management, The lab- 
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orer has advanced step by step, paying 
price upon price for the small gains he 
has made. Each gain has taken years 
to secure. Can we in all honesty now 
say—when the average industrial wage 
is $64 a week in an era of inflation—that 
the worker is all powerful and secure? 
When the average worker at the age of 
65 finds himself excluded from the labor 
market, a dependent upon the bounty of 
the state or the generosity of his chil- 
dren—do we dare to say that the laborer 
is so secure and so powerful that he needs 
no friends? Can we now say that the 
laboring man is so secure and so power- 
ful that we must now write legislation 
to curb that power—legislation like the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the sole purpose of 
which is to restrict the laboring man’s 
right to strike? I am for the repeal of 
that act. How many laboring men can 
face the prospect of old age, secure in 
the knowledge that his savings have been 
sufficient to take care of his wants when 
he no longer can work? Is he so safe 
and so overpowering that when mine 
safety legislation in the Congress is again 
and again voted down to protect the in- 
terests of the mine owners rather than 
the lives of the miners? Is labor so pow- 
erful that it can request and receive of 
the Congress of the United States a de- 
cent price-control law under which he 
can live? And is he so powerful and 
secure that he can request and receive 
from Congress decent housing at a rental 
which he can pay? On the contrary, 
labor has too few followers in Congress. 

You can search the records of this 
Congress and you will find out how little 
there is of legislation which passed that 
pointed to concern for the welfare of the 
working man. Taxing, housing, control 
legislation easily reveal how few friends 
labor really has. 

That is why I am proud of my labor 
record in the House. 


Cushing VA Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously spoken on the floor of the 
House in opposition to the closing of 
Cushing VA Hospital at Framingham, 
Mass., as a Veterans’ Administration 
hospital serving the veterans of the cen- 
tral Massachusetts area and, in this clos- 
ing hour of the Eighty-second Congress, 
I must continue to resist this most un- 
wise and unsound move on the part of 
officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Defense Department. 

In fact, I have today introduced legis- 
lation in the House to keep alive this 
question which affects vitally so many 
veterans not only in my district but 
throughout the Massachusetts area. Al- 
though the Congress will be adjourned, 
our committees will continue to operate 
in preparation for the legislative sched- 
ule of the next Congress and I am seek- 
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ing the cooperation of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in obtaining 
a full report from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration on the merits of my bill. 

I believe that this report will disclose 
that not all key hospital officials in the 
Veterans’ Administration are in sym- 
pathy with the proposal made some time 
ago that Cushing VA Hospital revert to 
the Army despite the opening of the new 
Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Boston later this month. The closing of 
Cushing has created many problems for 
the Veterans’ Administration, which 
continues to be plagued with a shortage 
of tubercular, neuropsychiatric and gen- 
eral medical beds in the Massachusetts 
area. In addition, expensive renovation 
of the West Roxbury VA Hospital will 
take some considerable time to complete 
in order to care properly for the para- 
plegic patients now at Cushing. 

As early as September 1951, I urged 
the Veterans’ Administration to establish 
a domiciliary center at Cushing VA Hos- 
pital, once the new Boston hospital was 
opened. Domiciliary care is urgently 
needed in the New England area and we 
have no such Federal facilities in the 
New England States proper for the vet- 
erans from this part of the country. 
The nearest such facility is maintained 
at Bath, N. Y., where there exists in 
many instances a considerable waiting 
period between the time an application 
is filed by a veteran for domiciliary care 
and his actual admission to the hospital. 
Fortunately, my own State of Massachu- 
setts maintains domiciliary care facili- 
ties at Chelsea and Holyoke, but veterans 
in the other New England States are not 
so fortunate and must rely on the avail- 
ability of Federal facilities. 

At the time of my appeal to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, I urged these of- 
ficials to establish a pilot domiciliary 
operation at Cushing where some of the 
great advances made in geriatrics, that 
branch of medicine specializing in the 
treatment of the aged, could be placed 
into effect on a trial basis to see whether 
it would be feasible to institute similar 
programs at other VA domiciliary cen- 
ters. All too often, our aged veterans 
are simply allowed to vegetate in many 
of these centers, despite the great strides 
made in geriatrics in recent years, and 
I feel sure that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration would receive the support and 
guidance of the entire medical profession 
should it undertake this pioneer dom- 
iciliary operation at Cushing because 
clearly in many ways it would contribute 
to the well-being of our veterans. 

I have received and continue to re- 
ceive many protests about the closing of 
Cushing. In fact, in February my office 
was deluged with mail in opposition to 
this move. My reply contains a compre- 
hensive summary of the Cushing situa- 
tion and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be included in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks, as follows: 

Dran : I have been holding your note 
about Cushing pending the outcome of my 
continued discussions with the VA about the 
future of these hospital facilities. Admiral 
Boone, Chief VA Medical Director, recently 
advised me that Cushing will be retained for 
some considerable time as a result of needed 
renovation of West Roxbury Hospital for 
paraplegic cases. ' č 


This work will take some months and, in 
the meantime, I hope that it may be possible 
for us to obtain reconsideration of the clos- 
ing of Cushing as a VA hospital because, in 
my mind, there is no question about the 
continued need for this hospital to serve the 
veterans of the central Massachusetts area. 
In fact, as early as September 1951, I urged 
the VA to establish a domiciliary home at 
Cushing for New England veterans, once the 
new Boston hospital was opened, and my 
proposal was placed before a special VA com- 
mittee making a study of the future require- 
ments for domiciliary beds. 

Just recently, Doctor Boone wrote me: 
“With reference to your recommendation 
that the VA establish a domiciliary program 
at Cushing, we had hoped to do this, but 
now that the hospital has been turned over 
to the Department of Defense, some other 
means of meeting domiciliary needs in the 
New England area will have to be developed.” 

As you know, I am opposing the Army's 
move to take over Cushing because it will 
mean the loss of needed beds for veterans’ 
care and will result ultimately in the closing 
of Murphy Army Hospital. A combined hos- 
pital and domiciliary center at Framingham, 
operated by the VA, will meet best our needs 
in Massachusetts and I shall continue my 
efforts to have this plan adopted. 

You can count on me to do everything 
possible to insure our loyal veterans of the 
type of service, consideration, and solicitude 
they are entitled to receive from the Federal 
Government. I hope that I can have your 
support and help in this regard, 

With best good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Purp J. PHILBIN. 


The Veterans’ Administration has 
kept abreast of developments in geri- 
atrics, but thus far its domiciliary pro- 
gram has yet to put into effect one out- 
standing fact that the study of the prob- 
lems of the aged has proved conclusive- 
ly: Old age alone does not rule out the 
prospect of happy, productive lives for 
millions of Americans. Veterans in our 
domiciliary homes are receiving wonder- 
ful care and the best treatment medicine 
can provide. All too often, these older 
men are simply allowed to round out 
their remaining years in comfort; yes, 
but with no thought whatever to the 
happy, productive activities that can still 
be theirs, Many of them are forgotten, 
sitting around with nothing to do, their 
energies and talents wasted as their 
bodily and mental strength ebbs. 

The Veterans’ Administration recog- 
nizes these facts and with the estab- 
lishment of a pilot domiciliary center at 
Cushing, it can do something about it. 
It can provide a program for our vet- 
erans calling for a life rich in activities 
and a life as free as possible from disease. 

Of course, while it is of vital impor- 
tance, the problems of older veterans are 
not the only ones such a home could cope 
with. It could constructively develop 
environmental factors that would im- 
measurably improve the lot of many of 
our physically and nervously disabled 
veterans. 

I bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House a recent editorial 
from the Fitchburg (Mass.) Sentinel, 
which treats of the outstanding work 
being done along these lines at a geri- 
atric center established at Cold Spring- 
on-the-Hudson, N. T. The editorial 
follows: 
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An INTERESTING PROJECT 


“Geriatrics” may have been in the diction- 
ary for a long time, but only recently has it 
begun to crop up frequently in common us- 
age. What it refers to is old age and the dis- 
eases thereof. As people are living longer 
these days, and retiring earlier, more and 
more attention is being given to the problem 
of how they can have interesting, produc- 
tive lives after the age of 60. 

One of the latest experiments in geriatrics 
centers around a country estate in Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson, N. Y., whose owner, an 
alumna of Vassar college, is busy turning her 
home into a school. The students also 
will be alumnae of Vassar, and will be 60 
years of age or older. The enrollment will be 
limited to 30 alumnae at a time, plus hus- 
bands of the married women, for a period 
of 1 year, 

The idea behind the project is to give 
these older people an opportunity to develop 
new talents and interests in a new enviro- 
ment. As the estate is equipped with a 
chemical laboratory, darkroom, carpentry 
workshop, herb gardens, and orchards, not to 
mention cows and chickens, there should be 
ample opportunity for this. In addition, 
there is an extensive library in the house, 
and members of the project will be able 
to attend any classes at nearby Vassar that 
interest them. 

The owner of the estate has set up a 
foundation to finance the project, which will 
be run in close cooperation with, although 
not controlled by, Vassar College. 

It is an interesting project, and is doubly 
unusual in that most adult-education pro- 
grams are planned for persons of high-school 
education or less. One might wonder if it 
isn’t something of a slap at our colleges. 
What, after all, is the purpose of a liberal 
arts college, such as Vassar, if not to supply 
its alumnae with enough interests and men- 
tal stimulation to carry them gracefully into 
old age? 

But 40 years is a long time and perhaps 
a booster shot in education at the end of 
that period is what is needed to reawaken 
the intellectual and creative urges that have 
become dormant under the pressures of 
everyday living. 


I also cite the following news story 
from the columns of the New York Times, 
which predicts we will have within the 
next 30 years an old-age population of 
24,000,000 persons over 65 years of age. 
The problem of the aged is one that we 
must prepare to meet now, not 30 years 
from now, and there is no question that 
the Veterans’ Administration, itself a 
pioneer in the treatment of the aged 
through its long-established domiciliary 
program, could do much for the medical 
profession and the entire country by 
utilizing its vast experience in the es- 
tablishment and operation of a pioneer 
domiciliary center at Cushing. The ma- 
terial from the Times follows: 
RETIREMENT CRISIS IN 30 Years Is SEEN— 

66,000,000 PERSONS Over 45 FORECAST, 

WITH OLD-AGE BLOC or 20,000,000 VOTERS 

(By Kalman Seigel) 

HARRIMAN, N. T., January 26.—Seventy- 
five experts in industrial relations, medi- 
cine, labor, and education, admittedly grop- 
ing for a solution to problems of retirement, 
agreed here today that the Government and 
industry should abandon chronological age 
as the sole basis for retirement, 

They ended a 3-day conference with some 
agreement, but little unanimity, on a host 
of problems relating to workers 65 years old 
and more. The conference at Arden House 
was arranged by the McGregor Fund of De- 
troit and the National Committee on the 
Aging of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly. 
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The participants found that retirement 
solely on the basis of age was “socially 
wasteful and that older persons willing and 
able to meet job requirements could make 
a positive contribution to the national econ- 
omy.” 

Theodore Klumpp, president of Winthrop 
Stearns, Inc., and conference chairman, de- 
clared that the retirement problem would 
become a crisis in 30 years unless solution 
could be found to the broad problem of how 
best to keep a growing older and healthier 
population out of idleness. 

FACTORS IN RETIREMENT 

The conferees agreed that health, compe- 
tence and the individuals’ wishes were 
equally worthy of consideration in the prob- 
lem of retirement. To offset the economic 
loss that would result from compulsory re- 
tirement of able-bodied workers 65 years old, 
the conferees agreed that the promotion of 
economic conditions favorable to the em- 
ployment of such workers should be en- 
couraged. 

They also found need for industry to re- 
design and adapt jobs and the industrial 
environment to fit the needs and capabili- 
ties of the older workers, 

Government and industry were cautioned 
against continuing the stereotype of dis- 
ability, deterioration, and decrepitudes in 
the older years. A constructive approach to 
complete mental, emotional, and physical 
health, it was said, would enable more indi- 
viduals to function more adequately for a 
longer span. 

Preparation of workers for retirement 
through education and counseling must be 
more universally adopted, the participants 
held, urging the concept of retiring to some- 
thing instead of from something. Dr. 
Klumpp observed that the proponents of the 
status quo in compulsory retirement “failed 
to take into account the situation when in 
less than 30 years we will have some 66,- 
000,000 persons over 45 and something in the 
neighborhood of 24,000,000 65 years and 
over.” 

“Perhaps they think we should cross that 
bridge when we get to it,” Dr. Klumpp con- 
tinued. “I am here primarily because I 
think we should begin to determine now how 
to cross it and before an old-age bloc of 20,- 
000,000 voters starts to push us across. We 
might not make it when that happens.” 


I also ask that there be printed at this 
point in the Recorp the text of my bill on 
. Cushing VA Hospital, as follows: 

A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
Veterans’ Administration domiciliary cen- 
ter at Cushing Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital at Framingham, Mass. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized and directed 
to establish, operate and maintain at Cush- 
ing Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Framingham, Mass., a facility for the domi- 
ciliary care of veterans eligible for such care 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Sec. 2. Such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act are authorized 
to be appropriated. 


I request unanimous consent to include 
as part of my remarks certain corre- 
spondence from my files about Cushing 
VA Hospital and also some newspaper 
clippings outlining my efforts in having 
this hospital retained for the benefit of 
veterans in the central Massachusetts 
area. The material follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 19, 1951. 
Gen. Carn R. Gray, Jr., 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear GENERAL Gray: According to reports 
reaching me, the Veterans’ Administration 


contemplates closing Cushing VA Hospital at 
Framingham, Mass., once the new 1,000-bed 
hospital at Boston is completed. 

While I hope that continued operations at 
Cushing are found feasible in the light of the 
many veterans in my district who are being 
served by this installation, I am wondering 
whether there has been some study by your 
officials of the facilities available at Cushing 
for the possible establishment of a domicil- 
lary home. 

At present, veterans from the New England 
area have domiciliary facilities available for 
them at Bath, N. Y., and I presume that 
you have a considerable waiting list of vet- 
erans in need of this service. In our own 
State of Massachusetts, veterans in need of 
domiciliary care must undergo in some in- 
stances a waiting period of some 20 months 
before admittance can be gained into our 
State-operated institutions. Presumably, 
similar situations exist in the other New 
England States and there is no question that 
the establishment of a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion domiciliary home in our area would do 
much to alleviate these conditions. 

Cushing would seem to be an ideal loca- 
tion and I will appreciate very much having 
your comments concerning the possibilities. 

With thanks and usual good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D. C., October 3, 1951. 

Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. PHILBIN: This is in reply to your 
letter of September 19, 1951, addressed to 
the Administrator, concerning the possibil- 
ity of establishing a domiciliary at Cushing 
Veterans“ Administration Hospital, Fram- 
ingham, Mass., when the Cushing hospital 
is closed. 

The Veterans’ Administration is in the 
process of conducting a study to determine 
the future estimated over-all requirements 
for domiciliary beds. As you can well un- 
derstand, this is a very involved subject and 
requires a detailed and comprehensivyn 
analysis of all factors. Until this study is 
considerably further developed, a complete 
program for location of future domiciliary 
facilities must necessarily be deloyed. 

You may be certain we are pressing the 
subject most vigorously and hope to be able 
to develop a proposed domiciliary program 
in the very near future. I am taking nec- 
essary steps to insure that your comments 
regarding the Cushing Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital at Framingham are given 
every consideration by the committee mak- 
ing this study. 

Your interest in this matter is very much 
appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 

J. T. Boone, 

Vice Admiral (MC), United States 
Navy, Retired, Chief Medical Di- 
rector, 

JANUARY 23, 1952. 
Admiral JoEL T. Boone, 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, 

Veterans’ Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Dear ADMIRAL Boone: I appreciated the in- 
formation which your office has furnished 
me concerning your plans for disposition of 
Cushing Hospital, Framingham, Mass., when 
the new VA hospital at Boston is occupied. 

Sometime ago I communicated with VA 
in Washington relative to the possibility of 
using Cushing as a domiciliary home and 
also reserving the balance of its facilities for 
overflow cases. As you know, we have been 
pretty hard pressed in Massachusetts for vet- 
erans’ hospitalization and currently there is 
a considerable delay in processing applica- 
tions and admitting patients, some of whom 
urgently need treatment, 
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Both the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars urged upon me the 
foregoing utilization of Cushing. 

I understand now that you plan to trans- 
fer Cushing to the Army for specialized 
treatment cases from Fort Devens, Camp Ed- 
wards and Murphy General Hospital which 
the Army apparently plans to close again. 
You will recall that over the protests of our 
House Armed Services Committee which 
gave the matter careful study over a long 
period of time the Army previously closed the 
latter installation only to have to reopen it 
later just as we predicted. This was a costly 
and inane operation. 

The situation here regarding hospitaliza- 
tion and care of veterans I should say from 
my own knowledge would be exceedingly 
serious should you close out Cushing. Vet- 
eran paraplegics, nervous and mental, and 
lung cases all present a most perplexing 
problem for our State and my district as well 
as for your agency. 

Before you join hands with the Army in 
further mishandling our veterans hospitali- 
zation problem in this area, I would wish 
that you could give the matter additional 
careful study, because I am convinced that 
the present plan and project, if I under- 
stand it rightly, will never serve our needs, 
and will come an early cropper. 

Moreover, the desirability of a domiciliary 
home for this area is manifest not only to 
the organized veterans groups but to any- 
one who has had contact with veterans’ 
problems in our State. 

I should indeed appreciate your views, 
proposals, and plans for solving these very 
servious problems in Massachusetts with par- 
ticular reference to the adequate utilization 
of Cushing and the elimination of present 
facilities without apparent substitution at 
present in certain categories as mentioned 
above. 

Hoping you are well and with thanks and 
best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1952. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PHILBIN; I have just returned 
to the office from a trip to some of our 
field stations and your letter of January 23, 
1952, was immediately brought to my at- 
tention. 

Mr. R. E. Adkins, my executive officer, has 
advised me of his conversation with Mr. 
Gaucher, your administrative assistant, on 
the subject of the Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital, Framingham, Mass. It is regretted 
that I must inform you that the Veterans’ 
Administration has been directed to release 
this hospital for use by the Army in con- 
sonance with the over-all needs of the De- 
partment of Defense. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that every possible step will be taken 
to insure that the Veterans’ Administration 
patients presently hospitalized at Framing- 
ham will be furnished adequate facilities 
in order that the presently high quality of 
medical care being furnished them will be 
continued with an absolute minimum of 
interruption. The future plan for Framing- 
ham is, of course, a matter under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Defense and 
must therefore of necessity be taken up 
with them, 

Your interest in the welfare of the veteran 
is very much appreciated; together we are 
zcalous to serve them faithfully. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 

J. T. BOONE, 
(Medical Corps), 
Retired; 


Vice Admiral 
United States Navy, 
Chief Medical Director, 
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Pesrvary 26, 1952. 
Vice Adm, J. T. BOONE, 
Chief Medical Director, 
Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran ADMIRAL Boones: I found your reply 
to my letter of January 23 about Cushing 
VA Hospital at Framingham, Mass., far 
from adequate for my needs and wish you 
would give my previous requests additional 
study so that a more comprehensive reply 
can be sent me. 

Certainly you will agree that your letter 
of January 31 does not cover my request for 
your views, proposals, and plans for solv- 
ing the tubercular, paraplegic, and neuro- 
sychiatric patient-transfer problem at Cush- 
ing and I wish you would outline to me the 
specific action you plan to take to cope with 
this situation. 

Your letter of January 31 states that “the 
Veterans’ Administration has been directed 
to release this hospital (Cushing VA Hospi- 
tal) for use by the Army.” It would be 
helpful to me if you would let me know 
who has directed this release and also fur- 
nish me with the reasons which prompted 
that official to feel that this move was 
desirable. 

On October 3, 1951, you advised me that 
a proposal of mine that the VA establish a 
domiciliary home at Cushing upon the open- 
ing of the new Boston hospital would re- 
ceive the consideration of your special com- 
mittee studying domiciliary needs. It would 
be helpful to me if you would let me have 
the committee’s recommendations regard- 
ing domiciliary care for New England veter- 
ans and its thoughts about the possible 
utilization of the Cushing facilities as a 
domiciliary home. 

A report I have from a veterans’ organ- 
ization indicates that the VA plans to es- 
tablish domiciliary facilities at Newington, 
Conn., and if this is the case, I am won- 
dering why this information was not fur- 
nished me in your letter of October 3 in 
reply to mine of September 19 to the Ad- 
ministrator. 

I wish to reiterate my deep interest in 
the continued utilization of Cushing as a 
VA hospital and wonder whether you might 
find it possible to authorize the establish- 
ment of a pilot domiciliary home there, uti- 
lizing the latest advances made by the sci- 
ence of geriatrics and thus obtain an en- 
tirely new approach to domiciliary treat- 
ment for our aged veterans, 

I feel sure that a pioneer undertaking of 
this kind by the Veterans’ Administration 
would receive welcome assistance and guid- 
ance from our great medical schools in 
the Boston area and, in fact, should —— 
great interest from research a 
hospital centers in addition to the — 
medical profession. 

With usual good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1952. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ma. PHILBIN: Reference is made to 
your letter of February 26, 1952, requesting 
more detailed information relative to my 
views, proposals and plans for solving the 
neuropsychiatric, paraplegic, and tubercu- 
lous patient transfer problem caused by our 
having to vacate the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Framingham, Mass. I am 
very sorry thet my January 23 letter did not 
provide the desired information. You real- 
ize, I am sure, how difficult it is to quickly 
resolve all problems arising from a situation 
of this kind. 

The hospital at Framingham, Mass., is 
being returned to the Department of De- 
fense for use by the Army at the direction of 
the President. Facilities for the paraplegic 


patients will be provided at the West Rox- 
bury hospital, but the alterations and addi- 
tions required will not be completed at the 
time the new Boston hospital is opened. It 
is planned to care for the tuberculous cases 
at the new hospital now under construction 
at West Haven, Conn., although this hospital 
will not be available for occupancy until 
after the first of January 1953. Plans are 
now being developed for the interim care 
and treatment of paraplegic and tuberculous 
patients. Patients with neuropsychiatric 
disorders will be cared for at the new Boston 
hospital, and ultimately at the new Brockton 
neuropsychiatric hospital now scheduled for 
completion during February 1953. 

With reference to your recommendation 
that the Veterans’ Administration establish 
a domiciliary program at the Framingham 
(Cushing) Hospital: We had hoped to do this, 
but now that the hospital has been turned 


in the New England area will have to be 
developed. 


I regret that our plans for handling the 
Framingham situation have not developed 
sufficiently so that you could be provided all 
of the details desired. However, I appreci- 
ate your continued interest in this matter 
and hope that this more satisfactorily an- 
swers your questions. 

Very truly yours, 
J. T. Boone, 
Vice Admiral (MC), United States 
Navy, Retired, Chief Medical 
Director. 


Manch 4, 1952. 

Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MENDEL: In view of the splendid job, 
which your hospital committee did in con- 
nection with the Murphy Army Hospital at 
Waltham, Mass., I thought you would be in- 
terested in some recent developments at that 
institution occasioned by new Army policy. 

You will recall that at the time of your 
hearings in Washington and Waltham, the 
Army was prepared to carry out its plans to 
close Murphy Army Hospital. Despite the 
earnest recommendations of your splendid 
committee to the contrary, the Army sub- 
sequently carried out that plan but upon the 
outbreak of the Korean war was compelled, 
ust as you and the rest of us knowing of this 
situation had predicted, to reopen Murphy 
Army Hospital. 

Iam constrained to have to advise you that 
the Army has now apparently decided to 
close it again and hold it in a stand-by posi- 
tion. Meanwhile it proposes to transfer the 
Murphy Army Hospital cases, present and 
future, to Cushing Hospital, which is now a 
Veterans’ Administration facility. 

Since I believe that this is a very unwise 
move on the part of the Army and will result 
in further confusion, not only in Army, but 
in veterans hospitalization problems in New 
England and particularly in Massachusetts, 
Congressman DONOHUE and I would be es- 
pecially eager to have you reconvene your 
committee with a view to securing an official 
statement of the facts and taking appro- 
priate remedial action perhaps to block an- 
other major blunder. 

I shall await the pleasure of your reply and 
look forward to the wisdom and force of your 
action in this matter. 

With thanks and usual good wishes, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. Pm. 

[From the Clinton Daily Item of September 

19, 1951] 

CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN WRITES VA AsKING 
FoR ESTABLISHMENT OF A DOMICILIARY 
HOME AT CUSHING HOSPITAL, FRAMINGHAM 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, Of this 

town, today, called upon the Veterans’ Ad- 
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ministration to establish a domiciliary horne 
at Cushing VA Hospital, Framingham, in- 
stead of the outright closing of these fa- 
cilities once the new 1,000-bed Boston hos- 
pital is opened. 

Congressman PHILBIN said the establish- 
ment of domiciliary care facilities, at Cush- 
ing, would do much to ease the load on State- 
operated soldiers’ homes in the New England 
area, citing waiting periods running to 20 
or more months for the average veteran in 
need of such services. He pointed out that 
New England, at present, has no Federal 
domiciliary home operated by the Veterans’ 
Administration and in great measure vet- 
erans from this area can only obtain this 
care at Bath, N. Y., the nearest domiciliary 
center serving the Middle Atlantic States, 

The Clinton expressed the 
hope that the Veterans’ Administration 
would maintain hospital facilities, at Fram- 
ingham, to serve veterans in the Central 
Massachusetts area and urged VA officials to 
make a survey to determine the feasibility 
of establishing a combined hospital and dom- 
iciliary center at Cushing. 

Congressman PHILBIN wrote Veterans’ Ad- 
ministrator Carl R. Gray, Jr., in part, as 
follows: 

“According to reports reaching me, the 
Veterans’ Administration contemplates clos- 
ing Cushing VA Hospital at Framingham, 
Mass., once the new 1,000-bed hospital at 
Boston is completed. 

“While I hope that continued operations 
at Cushing are found feasible in the light 
of the many veterans in my district who are 
being served by this installation, I am won- 
dering whether there has been some study 
by your officials of the facilities available at 
Cushing for the possible establishment of 
a domiciliary home. 

“At present, veterans from the New Eng- 
land area have domiciliary facilities avail- 
able for them at Bath, N. Y., and I presume 
that you have a considerable waiting list 
of veterans in need of this service. In our 
own State of Massachusetts, veterans in need 
of domiciliary care must undergo in some in- 
stances a waiting period of some 20 months 
before admittance can be gained into our 
State-operated institutions. Presumably, 
similar situations exist in other New Eng- 
land States and there is no question that 
the establishment of a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion home in our area would do 
much to alleviate these conditions. 

“Cushing would seem to be an ideal loca- 
tion and I hope that you may find it possible 
to authorize a survey to determine the feasi- 
bility of establishing a combined hospital 
and domiciliary center at Framingham.” 

The Veterans’ Administration maintains 
16 domiciliary stations throughout the coun- 
try providing medical care for veterans who 
are unable, because of their disabilities, to 
care for themselves. These facilities do not 
provide constant nursing care or medical su- 
pervision, but offer home care for disabled 
veterans and medical treatment when 
needed. 


[From the Boston Post of October 24, 1951] 

May RETAIN CUSHING VA HosprraAL—PHILBIN 
Wovutp Have Domicmiany HOME FOR 
VETERANS 


WASHINGTON, October 23—The Veterans’ 
Administration is now in the process of con- 
ducting a survey of its future requirements 
for domiciliary beds and full consideration 
will be given a proposal recenti made by 
Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN of the Third 
Massachusetts District that Cushing VA 
Hospital at Framingham, Mass., be con- 
verted to a domiciliary home for New Eng- 
land veterans, according to information re- 
leased today by the Clinton Congressman, 


WOULD USE, HOSPITAL 
PHLBIN is seeking the establishment of 
domiciliary care facilities at Cushing for 
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continued operation of the hospital when 
the new 1,000-bed VA hospital is opened at 
Boston. The gradual closing of Cushing is 
contemplated at that time, as a result of 
which PAN has urged the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to maintain a combined hospi- 
tal and domiciliary home at Framingham. 

Vice Adm. J. T. Boone, chief medical direc- 
tor of Veterans’ Administration, has written 
Congressman PHILSIN in part as follows: 

“You may be certain we are pressing the 
subject most vigorously and hop to be able 
to develop a proposed domiciliary program 
in the very near future. I am taking neces- 
sary steps to insure that your comments 
regarding the Cushing Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Hospital at Framingham are given 
every consideration by the committee mak- 
ing this study.” 

From the Milford Daily News of November 
19, 1951] 
VFW Post Backs Move By PHILBIN 

The Lieutenant Robert C. Frascotti Post, 
VFW, yesterday through a resolution sup- 
ported Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN’s 
move to have Cushing Hospital in Framing- 
ham retained as a domiciliary. 

The resolution, presented by Commander 
John F. X. Davoren at a county council 
meeting in Millbury, was passed and a tele- 
gram was sent from the council to Congress- 
man PHILBIN, informing him of the action. 

The Veterans’ Administration has an- 
nounced that it plans to close Cushing when 
the new 1,000-bed VA hospital in Boston is 
opened. 

The council represented 48 posts in the 
county. Saturday State-wide action on the 
resolution will be taken at a meeting in the 
State house. Others attending the meeting 
were County Junior Vice Commander, James 
Crivello and George L. Sullivan, Jr., delegate. 

The meeting was at the Millbury VFW 
post quarters. Commander of the post is 
Theodore LeBeau of Milford, 


[From the Worcester Daily Telegram of 
January 23, 1952] 
Opposes ArMyY’s TAKING CUSHING 
HOSPITAL 

WasHIncTon, Thursday.—Representative 
Puitsin, Democrat, of Masachusetts, dis- 
closed yesterday the Army intends to use 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Framingham, Mass., for specialized treat- 
ment of service personnel in the New Eng- 
land area. 

The Veterans’ Administration advised 
Senator SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, last week it was turning Cushing 
Hospital over to the Army in the near fu- 
ture. PHILBIN questioned the Army Sur- 
geon General about the matter and has 
been told the Army plans to provide general 
medical care at Cushing not now available 
at Fort Devens and Camp Edwards station 
hospitals. 

TO CLOSE MURPHY HOSPITAL 

Plaid said he also learned the Army 
ultimately plans to close Murphy Army 
Hospital at Waltham, Mass., placing it on 
a standby basis. 

PHILBIN said he learned the Army plans to 
move into Cushing Hospital as soon as vet- 
eran patients are transferred to other vet- 
erans’ hospitals in the New England region. 
Most of these patients will be moved—prob- 
ably beginning in July—to the new VA 
hospital in Boston, which now is about 92 
percent complete. 

PHILBIN expressed opposition to the 
moves, urging that the Veterans’ Admini- 
stration retain the Framingham hospital as 
a home for ailing New England veterans. 
He also protested the planned closing of 
Murphy General Hospital. 


PHILBIN 


COSTLY TO TAXPAYERS 

“The way the Army has managed Murphy 
Army Hospital,” he said, “is certainly be- 
wildering and also very costly to the tax- 
payers. First, over the strenuous objection 
of our House Armed Services Hospital Sub- 
committee, the Army closed that hospital. 
Subsequently, just as we had predicted, it 
was compelled to reopen it. The Army now 
proposes to close it again and hold it on a 
standby basis.” 

PHILBIN said he is disturbed over reports 
that the Veterans’ Administration has a pa- 
tient problem in transferring paraplegic, 
tubercular, and neuropsychiatric cases from 
Cushing to other veterans’ hospitals in 
Massachusetts because of the lack of avail- 
able specialized facilities for these patients, 

PARTICULARLY CONCERNED 

“I am particularly concerned about many 
seriously afflicted veterans currently receiy- 
ing treatment at Cushing,” said PHILBIN, 
“and Iam moving immediately to make sure 
that, if and when Cushing is closed as a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital and taken 
over by the Army, there will not only be 
adequate hospitalization but uninterrupted 
specialized treatment for these boys.” 


[From the Leominster Daily Enterprise of 
January 24, 1952 
PHILBIN IN STATEMENT ON HOSPITAL 

WASHINGTON, January 24.—Representative 
PHILBIN, Republican, Massachusetts, says the 
Army ultimately plans to close Murphy Army 
Hospital at Waltham, Mass., placing it on a 
standby basis. 

He opposed the move and said in a state- 
ment last night: 

“The way the Army has managed Murphy 
Army Hospital is certainly bewildering and 
also very costly to the taxpayers. First, over 
the strenuous objection of our House Armed 
Services Hospital Subcommittee, the Army 
closed that hospital. Subsequently, just as 
we had predicted, it was compelled to reopen 
it. The Army now proposes to close it again 
and hold it on a standby basis.” 

PHILBIN said also the Army intends to use 
the Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Framingham, Mass., for specialized treatment 
of service personnel in the New England area, 

PHILBIN said the Army Surgeon General 
plans to provide medical care at Cushing not 
now available at Fort Devens and Camp Ed- 
wards Station Hospitals. 

He said he also is opposed to that move. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Boston, Mass., February 6, 1952. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing 
herewith a report to Department Commander 
Timothy J. Murphy from our service office 
which relates to the proposed closing of the 
Cushing Veterans’ Administration Hospital in 
Framingham around July 1, 1952. 

The members of the Department of Massa- 
chusetts Veterans of Foreign Wars are deeply 
concerned as to the question of what will 
become of the tubercular and paraplegic pa- 
tients now at Cushing as noted in paragraph 
6 which I have marked for your attention. 

It is well to state that all patients will be 
taken care of, but the big question is when 
and how, especially if any delays occur in 
opening up the new Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital in Jamaica Plain and where will the 
proper facilities be for paraplegics. 

Deeply grateful for your many past favors, 


x Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. POWERS, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant. 
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FEBRUARY 25, 1952. 
JOHN B. POWERS, 

Quartermaster-Adjutant, Massachusetts 
Department, VFW, 71 State House, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Powers: Thank you for sending 
me a copy of the veport recently submitted 
to Commander Murphy about Cushing VA 
Hospital by your service office. This in- 
formation was very helpful to me. 

Prior to this January 29 report I had 
already expressed to VA officials here my 
deep concern about the paraplegic, tubercu- 
lar, and neuropsychiatric patients now hos- 
pitalized at Cushing in the light of the lack 
of available facilities at other VA hospitals 
in the Massachusetts area. 

In a recent memorandum furnished me by 
Admiral Boone, chief VA medical director, 
he has this to say about the transfer of 
patients: “I can assure you that every pos- 
sible step will be taken to insure that the 
Veterans“ Administration patients presently 
hospitalized at Framingham will be furnished 
adequate facilities in order that the pres- 
ently high quality of medical care being fur- 
nished them will be continued with an abso- 
lute minimum of interruption.” 

These assurances are far from adequate, 
and I am pressing VA officials for more defl- 
nite information. Of course, I am vigorously 
opposing the transfer of Cushing to the 
Army, and hope that we can maintain it 
as a VA facility. In this respect, I hope 
that I can count on the support of your 
organization on a proposal I made last Sep- 
tember that the VA establish a domiciliary 
home at Cushing for our New England vet- 
erans in addition to maintaining general 
hospital facilities for veterans residing in 
the central Massachusetts area. 

I feel sure that the files of your organi- 
zation will disclose many pending requests 
made to the VA hospitals in the Massachu- 
setts area for hospitalization, like my own 
do, and the unfortunate fact that long wait- 
ing lists are the general rule at most VA 
hospitals because of the lack of bed space. 

In my mind, it would be most unfortunate 
to lose Cushing as a VA hospital and I can 
assure you that I will continue to do every- 
thing I can to keep these facilities in the 
hands of the Veterans’ Administration to 
serve the needs of our Massachusetts vet- 
erans. 

With usual good wishes to you and your 
membership, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Priuip J. PHILBIN. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
Boston, Mass., February 28, 1952. 
Hon. PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PHILBIN: I deeply ap- 
preciate your letter of February 25, 1952, 
concerning the proposed closing of the 
Cushing Hospital to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to be taken over by the Army. I 
fully agree with you that Cushing should be 
kept as a domiciliary for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Everyone interested knows 
that we need it very badly here in Massa- 
chusetts. 

However, we have been advised by Admiral 
Boone that the Army will not take over the 
Cushing Hospital until all the patients now 
in Cushing are properly taken care of. This, 
of course, will include the tubercular, para- 
plegic, and the neuropsychiatric cases. 

If the Army will live up to this promise, 
there is not much we can hold against it, 
just as long as the patients are properly 
cared for and not placed in too much dis- 
comfort. I deeply appreciate your feelings 
in regard to this problem. 

Deeply grateful for your many past favors, 


j Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. POWERS, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant, 
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Resolutions of Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Department of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recor, I include the 
following letter and resolutions from the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Department 
of Massachusetts: 


DEPARTMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 
Boston, Mass., July 3, 1952. 
Hon. EDITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSWOMAN: Enclosed here- 
with are three resolutions unanimously 
adopted at the Thirty-second Department 
Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States in Revere, Mass., for- 
warded to you for your consideration and 
study. 

Deeply grateful for your many past favors, 

am, 


f Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. POWERS, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant. 


Whereas the members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars are aware of the devastating 
effects which inflation inevitably inflicts 
upon the living standards of the people and 
upon the national economy; and 

Whereas the United States Government is 
presently engaged in a defense program of 
vast proportions putting into motion forces 
which if uncontrolled would inevitably lead 
to inflation; and 

Whereas such inflation would imperil the 
success of that program and consequently 
create a serious threat to the foundations of 
freedom upon which our Government is es- 
tablished, as well as to the economic welfare 
of every wage earner, business enterprise 
and, more immediately, to every person de- 
pendent upon a fixed income; and 

Whereas this organization is of the firm 
belief that price and wage controls are es- 
sential weapons in the fight against such 
inflation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment, Veterans of Foreign Wars, assembled 
in Revere this month of June 1952, record 
itself as recommending to the Congress of 
the United States that the Defense Produc- 
tion Act be extended beyond its present ex- 
piration date and that the Congress make 
full use of its powers to insure that the 
stabilization program be continued and ef- 
fectively utilized for so long as there shall 
remain a clear danger of inflation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent forthwith to each Member from Massa- 
chusetts of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives. 


Whereas Stalin's gunmen slaughtered 15,- 
000 Polish soldiers at the Katyn Forest, Camp 
Kozielsk, Camp Starobielsk, and Camp Os- 
tanshkov in 1940; and 

Whereas influences in United States Gov- 
ernment have not only remained silent but 
kept the facts of this inhuman act from the 
American press and from the American pub- 
lic; and 

Whereas the investigation was suppressed 
and an iron curtain regarding the Katyn 
Forest massacre was drawn by high military 
officers in the Pentagon in Washington; and 


Whereas the Polish Americans received 
evasive answers by the State Department in 
Washington; and 

Whereas the slaughter of the Polish of- 
cers was kept hidden at the Yalta and Pots- 
dam conferences and at the Nuremberg 
trials; and 

Whereas it has been established that the 
Government of Russia is responsible for this 
atrocity; and 

Whereas this is a crime against all human 
decency and concept of the rights of human 
beings; and 

Whereas American officers, our military 
chaplains, when found in communistic-over- 
run Korean soil, their hands tied behind 
their backs with the same kind of trickery 
which the Communists used for their Polish 
captives and shot in the back of their heads 
with Russian-made bullets, the same as the 
Polish captives in Katyn Forest: Be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the Department of Massachusetts 
and other members of this outstanding and 
patriotic organization, in convention as- 
sembled at Revere, Mass., go on record con- 
demming the actions of the State Depart- 
ment and the Pentagon for keeping the facts 
from the American public in 1945: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That the sell-out of Poland at 
Yalta and Potsdam conferences by the great 
powers of which the United States Govern- 
ment had a major part be constantly brought 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States of America, so that positive 
action may be taken to rectify the mistake 
made by the agreements which resulted in 
selling Poland into bondage: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
when adopted by this convention be sent 
to all Members of the Congress from this 
Commonwealth and to the President of the 
United States. 

Whereas many uninformed people are seek- 
ing ways and means of eliminating the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service which was cre- 
ated by Congress in 1933; and 

Whereas it is a known fact that the armed 
services will discharge thousands of veterans 
of the Korean war during the next year many 
of whom have never had work experience; 
and 

Whereas these Korean veterans as well as 
all veterans including disabled veterans will 
need the assistance and guidance of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service to effectively 


find their place in the present labor market: 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, Department of 
Massachusetts, in annual convention assem- 
bled at Revere, Mass., on June 27, 28, 29, 1952, 
does hereby request the national organiza- 
tion to seek the necessary funds from Con- 
gress to properly staff the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the national convention of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States to be held in Los Angeles, Calif., on 
August 3-8, 1952, and a copy be sent to each 
Congressman and Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 


Extending Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance to Farm Operators and to More 
Farm Workers and Improving Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill to make further 
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improvements in the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance program. My bill gives 
farm operators the protection of the pro- 
gram, extends the program to more farm 
workers, and improves benefits by basing 
them on a person’s highest 10 years of 
employment. 

At present aging farmers and many 
farm workers who are unable to earn 
sufficient income and lack other re- 
sources must be cared for by public as- 
sistance. The result is that the old-age 
assistance rolls are heavy in rural areas. 
This means that farm people have a 
heavy tax burden for the support of aged 
persons. My bill would help lift this load 
in rural areas by enabling farmers and 
more farm workers to save for their own 
retirement benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

COVERAGE FOR FARMERS 


Under my bill approximately 2,800,000 
farmers would be able to earn social- 
security protection like persons in urban 
areas who are self-employed. No 
changes in the administrative or benefit 
provisions of the law are required to pro- 
vide coverage for farmers. The provi- 
sions applying to other self-employed 
persons need only be extended to farm 
operators. 

In addition to the many risks in- 
herent in farming as a business, farm- 
ers also face all the personal risks which 
other people face. Old age. accidents, 
disability, or death may cut off the farm- 
er’s earning power and the family’s in- 
come. The ability of farmers to provide 
adequately against these hazards entire- 
ly through their own savings is highly 
doubtful. 

In 1944, a fairly prosperous year, about 
70 percent of all farm operators had a 
gross income from the farm of less than 
$3,000, almost 45 percent grossed less 
than $1,200. The net income after pay- 
ing the operating expenses, of course, 
was much less. It is obvious that under 
these circumstances great numbers of 
farm people cannot save very much; and 
if they do, droughts, floods, depressions, 
and the like may wipe out their savings 
and the equity in their farms overnight. 
Furthermore, the equity of farm owners 
is not as great as many people suppose. 
Only two-thirds of all farm operators 
have any equity in the farms they oper- 
ate. While 3,300,000 farmers have title 
to all the land they operate, three-fifths 
of them have farms worth less than 
$5,000. 

Farmers need social security to make 
adequate provision for themselves and 
their families. They also need it to gain 
the full value from the social security 
contributions they make when they work 
in employments now covered by the in- 
surance program. Many farmers work 
in commerce and industry from time to 
time, others are hired farm workers be- 
fore they become farm operators, others 
at some time engage in nonfarm self- 
employment. In all these employments 
they may now be covered for old-age 
and survivors benefits. Their protection 
is broken and incomplete because their 
income as farm operators is excluded. 

Farmers are now contributing to the 
social security of their regular farm 
workers and many of them are request- 
ing the same protection for themselves. 
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The following editorial from a farm 
paper is like many others that have ap- 
peared in the last 2 years: 

FARMERS Can Get Poor, Too 

Forty million American workers are laying 
up money in the social-security system. Not 
one of them is a farmer. 

Those other people will get pensions at 65. 
Farmers won't get any. 

Farm people often say, “Well, I carry my 
own insurance. Td rather keep that money 
and handle it as I see fit. I can take care 
of myself and won’t need a pension at 65.” 

That sounds reasonable when you are 
young, strong, confident and times are pros- 
perous. How about depressions, drought, 
sickness or poor investments? Can you be 
so sure that you'll be sitting pretty in twi- 
light years? 

Then too, farmers are now helping pay for 
something they don't get. 

Young farmers would like the survivors’ 
benefits of social security. If the man 
should die, his widow and children have 
some protection. 

So you see that social security is a form of 
life insurance as well as old-age insurance. 
A widow with children can have a pretty 
tough time trying to carry on with the farm. 

Yes; we think that farmers should come 
under this compulsory retirement insurance 
program. Farmers can get old and poor, 
too (Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer). 


My bill will place farmers on an equal 
footing with others in self-employment 
by bringing farmers under social se- 
curity. 

BRINGS MORE FARM WORKERS UNDER SOCIAL 

SECURITY 

My bill would also bring more hired 
farm workers under social security. At 
present only a small group of farm 
workers who work practically the year 
round for one farmer are covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance. Nearly 9 
of every 10 persons employed at farm 
work at some time during a year are ex- 
cluded from social security. My bill 
would bring under social security any 
farm worker who earned $50 in cash 
wages from an employer in a calendar 
quarter. This would mean that any 
worker who performed a substantial 
amount of farm work for any one farm- 
er would gain insurance protection. 

The provision I propose would be easy 
to understand and simple to apply. It 
is a much needed simplification of the 
law in respect to the coverage of farm 
workers. I suggest this change with full 
confidence that it will be welcomed by 
both farm operators and farm workers. 
In general, farmers have been glad to 
have their workers under social security. 
Many have objected, however, to the 
present requirement of long and continu- 
ous employment before a farm worker 
is covered; they say that they would 
rather cover most of their workers than 
only those who meet the complicated 
“regularity test” of the present law. In 
November 1950 the National Grange 
adopted a resolution urging that “the 
present old-age and survivors insurance 
program be amended as soon as possible 
to cover all farm workers and not only 
regularly employed.” My bill would 
make this possible. 

IMPROVES BENEFITS 

Under the provisions of my bill, the 
average monthly wage—on which the 
benefit amount is based—would be ob- 
tained by dividing the total wages and 


self-employment income credited to the 
individual in his 10 best consecutive 
years of coverage by 120—the number 
of months in the 10-year period. If the 
individual has fewer than 10 years of 
coverage, his total wages and self-em- 
ployment income in all his years of cov- 
erage would be divided by 12 times the 
number of such years, but in no case by 
less than 36. This method of calculating 
the average monthly wage is preferable 
to the present method, because under 
the present method years of coverage in 
which earnings were relatively low— 
such as the years before World War I, 
when low wages prevailed generally, and 
early years in a worker's life not indica- 
tive of his earning capacity—have an 
adverse effect on the benefit amount. 
Use of only the best 10 consecutive years 
of coverage would relate the benefit 
amount to the individual’s earning ca- 
pacity that had established his standard 
of living. It would also serve to some 
extent, as an automatic mechanism for 
adjusting future benefits to prevailing 
price levels. 

The present method of computing the 
average monthly wage automatically 
yields a larger benefit to the person who 
has spent a large proportion of his work- 
ing lifetime in employment covered by 
the program than to one with similar 
earning capacity who has spent more of 
his working life in occupations not cov- 
ered by the program. An average 
monthly wage related to the best years 
of coverage would not maintain the same 
relationship of benefit amount to the 
proportion of time spent in covered em- 
ployment. The bill therefore contains a 
provision that will reduce the average 
monthly wage proportionately for each 
year of the worker’s lifetime—after age 
22 and before his attainment of retire- 
ment age or his death—in which he was 
not engaged in covered employment, 
However, in no case will the average 
monthly wage be reduced below $40. 
This means that the average monthly 
wage will never be reduced so that it 
would yield a benefit lower than the min- 
imum benefit payable under the present 
law. 


Expression of Gratitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JACK Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, some very kind things were said 
about me here on the floor of the House 
by many of my colleagues last Tuesday. 
For the sentiments expressed and to the 
persons who spoke I shall be forever 
grateful. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
for 14 years and to know the fine men 
and women who have served here with 
me. I leave the Congress to return to 
private industry with mixed emotions, 
and I say to all of you, hail and farewell. 
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Truman Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp material 
prepared by me entitled “Truman For- 
eign-Aid Program.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

TRUMAN FOREIGN-AID PROGRAM 


HELPLESS AMERICA: DEFEATISM AND THE 
GENESIS OF FOREIGN AID 

One of the dominant traits of the Truman 
administration has been a basic lack of 
faith in America. Along with the disinte- 
gration of the administration’s moral fiber 
there have been repeated demonstrations of 
loss of nerve, of a distrust of American 
strength and initiative. The dominance of 
this line of thought in the Truman foreign 
policy has been consistent and has debased 
program after program, 

Beginning Bretton Woods in 1945 down 
to the Mutual Security Act of 1952, admin- 
istration spokesmen have made appeal after 
appeal to Congress, stating in a variety of 
terms the plight of a helpless America. This 
helplessness has been expressed not only in 
the face of Soviet strength but it was made 
a basic assumption in 1945 and 1946 when 
East-West relations were still officially cor- 
dial. America’s destiny, ran the argument, 
was no longer primarily in the hands of 
Americans, but was now dependent on the in- 
terests and ambitions of the rest of the world. 

The genesis of this defeatism can be seen 
clearly in the formulation of the appeals 
for the passage of the Bretton Woods and 
British loan when this line was argued by 
numerous administration officials. In part, 
at least, it was a hangover from the post- 
war views of the Roosevelt administration 
as shown by statements of Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. 

Speaking before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency in March of 1945, 
when the greatest war in America's history 
was coming to a close, Morgenthau made a 
plea for the passage of the Bretton Woods 
agreement. Unless Congress hastened to 
join and contribute over $3,000,000,000 to 
the World Bank and International Mone- 
tary Fund the future for America would be 
insecurity and chaos. Passage of this leg- 
islation was not merely a measure of co- 
operation with our allies, principally Brit- 
ain, but these measures “govern the amount 
of food on the family table, the money for 
a new radio, school books for the children.” 1 

Secretary Morgenthau went further and 
said that the Bretton Woods agreement in- 
volves “the basic necessities of life for the 
American people. They involve jobs and 
profits.” Since the program was the basis 
for stabilizing foreign trade it was there- 
fore “essential to full production and em- 
ployment in the United States.” 

Mr. Acheson, speaking for the State De- 
partment, made similar statements in re- 
gard to the helplessness of the American 
economy and confessed his distrust of this 
country’s ability to survive economically in 
the postwar world. Without the Bretton 


Bretton Woods Agreements Act: Hearings 
before the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, House of Representatives, March 7-22, 
1945, p. 4. 
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Woods agreement, Acheson said, there would 
be import quotas, restrictions on foreign ex- 
change, multiple currents, all of which 
meant disaster for the United States. He 
also confessed his doubts about capitalism 
and went on to say that “this fund is the 
greatest chance you have in the world to 
preserve free enterprise.” Taking a dour 
view he suggested that it may be that the 
tendencies of the troubled world are “too 
strong to be combatted.” 

Despite the passage of the Bretton Woods 
agreement trade restrictions did not disap- 
pear, currency manipulation continued, and 
American commerce with the rest of the 
world increased. But in 1946 the same dis- 
couraging and disheartened views on Amer- 
ica’s economic future were once more voiced 
in appealing for the passage of the so-called 
loan to Britain. 

Secretary of the Treasury Vinson told the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
in March of 1946 that United States produc- 
tion, employment, and national income were 
“dependent on our success in expanding 
world trade.” But these world markets, he 


believed, were closed to America by Britain. 


“The success of our program,” said the Sec- 
retary, depends largely on “ fair 
currency and trade practices.” Unless Con- 
gress made Britain a loan, Congressmen were 
warned that the British would not permit 
the United States to sell abroad. Ameri- 
can exports would be excluded from their 
major markets abroad,“ Vinson said. The 
continuation of British financial controls 
over the sterling countries * 
would be a body blow to our whole economy. 
We should find our trade decreased 
and our people unemployed.” ? 

In other words, an extension of a credit 
of $3,750,000,000 to Britain was the price 
this country must pay to avoid a defeat from 
our strongest competitor in a trade war. 

Changing his tone, Vinson made glowing 
promises for the results of this grant. It 
would not only be, “fully repaid, but Ameri- 
can business will reap rich dividends through 
its access to world markets. This 
means exports for our farmers and manu- 
facturers, more jobs for our workers, more 
profits for business, and a higher income for 
all our people.” 

But these were the same results promised 
by Secretary Morgenthau a year earlier for 
the Bretton Woods agreements. Congress 
had to be threatened therefore with the dis- 
solution of Bretton Woods. Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Clayton told the Senate Com- 
mittee that Britain said “officially that if 
she cannot get this loan she will go out of 
the Bretton Woods agreement and every- 
thing else.” But if the loan went through, 
“we are assured of British participation.” 
In view of this argument that Congress had 
to expend new sums to guarantee previous 
expenditures, the question was raised as to 
whether or not the British loan would not 
be used later to argue for further appropria- 

tions. To this Secretary Vinson gave an 
unequivocal answer, “this loan cannot and 
will not be regarded as a precedent.” Yet 
1 year later the administration was again 
appealing for funds under the Marshall plan 
and making a new plea for the support of 
the British economy. 

The British loan was not repaid, the ster- 
ling bloc was not ended by Bretton Woods or 
the British loan, and the American worker 
and businessmen were not left prostrate by 
British competition. Founded in defeatism, 
nourished by false promises and fanciful 
threats, this was the genesis of the Truman 
foreign-aid program. 


* Hearings on the Anglo-American Finan- 
cial Agreement (S. J. Res. 138) before the 
Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
March 5-20, 1946, p. 13. 


Guatemala Bosses Still Following the 
Moscow Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I am inserting in the 
Recorp an article by an outstanding 
American authority and writer on Latin- 
American affairs. What Ed Tomlinson 
has to say should be given very careful 
consideration by every American inter- 
ested in the security of the western hem- 
isphere and therby the security of the 
United States: 


RUMORS OF CHANGE OF HEART DiscounTED— 
GUATEMALA Bosses STILL FOLLOWING THE 
Moscow LINE 


(By Edward Tomlinson) 


Experts whose business it has been to ob- 
serve and report on Communist infiltration 
and subversion of iron curtain and other 
countries of Europe and Asia are convinced 
that the policies of the Guatemalan govern- 
ment are still being influenced, if not dic- 
tated by agents of Moscow. 

These sources discount all the recent ru- 
mors, and what some observers have called 
indications, that President Jacobo Arbenz 
has had a change of heart and is turning 
to the right. As they put it, “he probably 
couldn’t make a right turn even if he wanted 
to, and there is no convincing evidence that 
he wants to.” 

Lately there has been considerable news 
from the Guatemalan capital about grow- 
ing opposition to Communist demonstra- 
tions in the principal cities. The recent 
election of an anti-Communist mayor of 
Guatemala City and the so-called settlement 
of the United Fruit Co. dispute were hailed 
as distinct triumphs over the Reds. Gov- 
ernment-sponsored advertisements have 
been appearing in various newspapers in 
this country stressing the security of in- 
vestments and the virtues of capitalism. 


COURSE UNCHANGED 


All of which has left some observers less 
than impressed. They point out that none 
of these activities seem to have changed the 
course of communistic, at least extreme left- 
ist legislation in the Guatemalan Congress. 
New and drastic amendments to the labor 
code, a revolutionary agrarian reform bill 


and other confiscatory laws have been and 


are being guided through the legislative body 
by labor bosses Victor Manuel Gutierrez, 
and avowed Communist, and Roberto Alva- 
rado Fuentes, former pro-Red president of 
congress, 

The election of an anti-Communist mayor 
of Guatemala City, the appearance in this 
country of newspaper advertisements in 
praise of “security” and “capitalism,” may 
well be window dressing, designed to lull 
the suspicions of foreigners and Yankees in 
particular, 

TEMPORARY VICTORY 

The settlement of the United company's 
bitter wrangle may have been a temporary 
set-back for the Reds, but it turns out to 
have been only a temporary victory for the 
company, too, and for all large property and 
landholders, both foreign and native, in 
the battle over nationalization and confisca- 
tion. 

From the Communist standpoint, there is 
no question that the Fruit dispute got out 
of hand, 


In fact, the master minds found. 
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that the pace they had set for their collecti- 
vist program had been a little too fast for 
the masses, the workers and ts. They 
had to slow down. They decided to take 
another, if more roundabout way to arrive 
at the same results when their direct, ax- 
a attacks on the fruit company back- 
ed. 

When the banana union, at the behest of 
the big Communist- controlled labor federa- 
tion, was induced to engage in crippling 
strikes and demands for unprecedented 
wages and social benefits, in violation of 
previous agreements, and the Government 
joined in the squeeze, the company threat- 
ened to pull out altogether. Meantime, a 
hurricane destroyed the crop of one of its 
largest plantations, and many activities had 
to be suspended. 


WORKERS HOLD BAG 


This left the 10,000 banana workers hold- 
ing the bag. Large numbers were laid off. 
They faced the prospects of no food as well 
as no pay. If operations were permanently 
suspended there would be no jobs for any 
of them. Then leaders of the banana union 
threatened to secede from the big federa- 
tion. Finally the Government was forced to 
agree to a new 3-year contract betweer the 
company and the local union. 

Their heads slightly bloody but by no 
means bowed, Messrs. Gutierrez and asso- 
clates prepared and forced through a left- 
ist, largely Communist-inclined congress an 
agricultural law, providing for the “redis- 
tribution to landless peasants” of large por- 
tions and in some cases all of the big planta- 
tions and estates of the country. Stripped 
of legalistic phrasing, the new law calls for 
a division into small holdings of all land 
worked on a share-crop or similar basis, and 
all uncultivated lands on estates of more 
than 220 acres, if less than two-thirds of the 
total property is under cultivation, 

Among other things, the bill also says that 
property owners who provide their workers 
with rent-free houses, must give over, deed 
without cost, all such houses to those who 
occupy them. Here the United Fruit Co. will 
go down for another count, because it does 
provide free housing, often free furnishings, 
and up-to-date sanitary facilities to all its 
employes, along with schools, hospitals, 
clubs, and movie theaters. 

The government also makes an apparent, 
but only an apparent, generous gesture. In- 
cluded in the new law is a provision for 
parceling out to the workers its own big cof- 
fee estates, one-third of all the coffee land 
in the nation, which were confiscated from 
German nationals during World War II. 

Delving further into the legalistics we dis- 
cover that the actual owner of all these con- 
fiscated properties will be the government. 
Although the law makes it available to him 
on a lease or purchase basis the poor land- 
less peasant” or Indian will have his newly 
acquired farm only so long as he “adequately 
cultivates it,” in the opinion of “local agra- 
rian committees,” which means only so long 
as his boss, the government, decides he is 
worthy and faithful enough to the cause 
(the system) to deserve it, just like in Russia 
or any other Communist or totalitarian 
country. 


EVERYTHING FOR FREE 


What the workers did not get, or what the 
Fruit Co. and other large property owners 
have not lost, or will not lose if the agrarian 
bill becomes law, has been pretty well taken 
care of in the 27 new amendments to the 
national labor code. The worker gets 48 
hours’ pay for 45 hours’ work, plus 50 per- 
cent additional for the three extra hours. 
If he gets sick he draws 75 percent of his 
regular pay for 6 months, or until he gets 
well. He cannot be discharged after he has 
been employed for 1 month, without in- 
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demnity and all the social benefits which the 
company employing him must provide, and 
other privileges too numerous to mention. 

Like their Soviet exemplars, not to say 
their mentors, the Guatemalan Communists 
do not hesitate to give new meanings to old 
words. Just as the Russians call their po- 
litical system “democracy,” the comrades in 
the little Central American country are say- 
ing that the advanced labor code, the pend- 
ing agrarian law, along with other leftist 
reforms, are designed to develop “the cap- 
italistic economy of farming and to facilitate 
the investment of new capital in agricul- 
ture.” In fact, according to a government 
statement, “with these and other projected 
reforms Guatemala will be a modern 
capitalistic state.” 


Address By C. O. Watkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by Dr. C. O. Watkins, 
before the Sidney, Mont., Toastmasters 
Club on June 28, 1952. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Sidney (Mont.) Herald of June 

, 1952] 

C. O. WATKINS Gives SCHOLARLY ADDRESS AT 
TOASTMASTERS CLUB—THE Dim FUTURE OF 
SOCIETY 


As we look back on the 2,600 years off 


recorded history we find that 1,400 of these 
years have been spent in periods in which 
society stood still or went backward. Only 
1,200 or less than one-half of those years 
have been spent in periods of social progress. 

The present period, which has now lasted 
some 800 years, is the most outstanding 
period of sustained progress throughout his- 
tory, and today we have come to take social 
progress for granted; we cannot imagine our 
society going backward into a period such 
as the Dark Ages, or even the Middle Ages. 
Yet, there are many indications that this 
period of steady and vigorous social progress 
is drawing to an end, and that we are again 
to be headed backward, to spend another two 
hundred or perhaps even a thousand years in 
social retrogression or social statis. In fact, 
there are many elements in the present 
situation, which, when added up, point with 
a great degree of certainty to such an un- 
fortunate outcome. 

Let us go back and review the different 
periods of history and evaluate them as to 
their degree of social progress or retrogres- 
sion. The first 200 years after our society 
emerged from the darkness of Grecian 
mythology, the period from 600 B. C. to 
400 B. C., there was steady, uninterrupted 
progress, The people were free to specu- 
late and investigate, and they took great 
advantage of that opportunity. Some of 
history’s greatest scholars are found in this 
period. Democritus was perhaps the most 
outstanding. With his death, this period of 
social progress ended because of one great 
mistake in basic reasoning. 

To me, it is the greatest mistake in all 
history. Yet the same mistake was to be 


made twice later in history, and each time 
it resulted in centuries of social retrogres- 
sion or standstill. And, what is more im- 
portant to us, our society is again on the 
verge of repeating that same costly mistake 
today. The mistake I have reference to is 
that of binding people to preconceived ideas 
or teachings as prior authorities. Its result 
is to stop all social progress and bring about 
an entirely different type of society, an 
ideological society. That problem, and even 
the terminology, is new and seemingly dis- 
tant to us, but it was neither new or distant 
to the leaders of the Renaissance who de- 
voted their entire lives and sometimes sacri- 
ficed their blood to free society from the 
effects of the same mistake: Each time this 
mistake has come about in a different way, 
but basically it is the same and has resulted 
in the same type of social retrogression or 
social standstill. 

In this first period of social retrogression 
it came about in this way: 

The admirers of Democritus reasoned that 
there would never be a greater thinker than 
he, and that, therefore, the most important 
thing they could do for the future of society 
was to preserve and perpetuate his teach- 
ings. They formed the atomistic society for 
that purpose, and for almost 200 years the 
ancient Grecian people lived as any ideo- 
logical society, bound to the teaching of 
Democritus. During those 200 years there 
was no social progress. 

Then the first of the historians came along, 
measured the situation, and pointed out the 
truth that there had been 200 years of social 
progress which had lasted until the death 
of Democritus, and that since his death no 
progress had occurred, The people then re- 
versed their reasoning and decided correctly 
that it was more important to think for 
themselves, to be free to speculate and in- 
vestigate than it was to preserve and be 
bound to a preconceived teaching as a prior 
authority. The atomistic society was then 
dissolved, and people became free to specu- 
late and investigate again. As a result, 
there followed 200 years of uninterrupted 
social progress. Grecian society attained 
levels hitherto unknown and unexcelled later 
except for our present society. This second 
period of progress reached its greatest heights 
during the periods of the great free thinkers 
Aristotle and Plato. It then suddenly de- 
clined and sank to the level of the Dark 
Ages—why, no. one seems to quite know; 
the common reason given is that it was the 
result of many complicating factors. 

The Dark Ages then ushered in a very 
dark era which was to last for over a thou- 
sand years. Its beginning was marked by 
confusion. It was also the beginning of 
the Christian era, but even the Christian 
leaders could not restore social progress. 
In fact, it became another period dominated 
by preconceived teachings under the theo- 
cratic governments. Theocratic leadership 
spread their authority clear across scciety, 
both temporal and spiritual. People were 
not encouraged or even permitted to think 
for themselves. Like all other such periods, 
when there is no free speculation or investi- 
gation, there could be no social progress, 
This particular period lasted for a thousand 
years, until a slight change in basic reason- 
ing came about which raised our society to 
the higher level of the dim Middle Ages, 
The change came about in this way: 

The theocratic authorities reasoned that 
some of the social progress of the ancient 
Grecian society could be restored by bring- 
ing back the temporal teachings of the 
great Grecian scholars and invoking them 
as prior authorities in the temporal realm, 
In the spiritual field the teaching of Christ 
was the authority. In the temporal field 
the teachings of the ancient Grecian scholars 


was the law, and universities were built to 


so educate the people. 
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Society stepped up to a higher level, but 
still it was not a going concern. There was 
no further progress because people still were 
not free to think for themselves, to speculate, 
and investigate for natural truths. So, in 
the dim light of the Middle Ages society 
again stood still for another 300 years. 

Then, at great cost in blood and human 
suffering, came the Renaissance or the re- 
birth of society based upon the greatest prin- 
ciple man has ever known—the social princi- 
ple of free speculation and investigation 
throughout the temporal realm, Under such 
leaders as Roger and Francis Bacon, Galileo, 
DeVinci, and many others, new rules were 
adopted which led the people away from the 
use of preconceived teachings as prior au- 
thorities. During the 800 years since then 
to our present day, society has gone forward 
to far greater heights. 

For the past 800 years in which man has 
been free to speculate and investigate with- 
out reference to any preconceived, temporal 
teaching or authority, we have witnessed the 
building of the greatest society man has ever 
known. Here in America where we have been 
able to gain the full benefits of that system, 
hardly any individual suffers any inhumanity 
or indignities. Modern conveniences make 
the average individual a king with greater 
mastery over his environment than any ruler 
of bygone periods. Even with all of this the 
future of our great society today is not 
bright. There is every indication that this 
great era of social progress may be drawing 
to an end. It appears that society is about 
to again repeat the great mistake. 

Today the teachings of Marx have been 
accepted by, or imposed as a prior authority 
upon, almost one-half the people of the 
world. Our free society, which for 800 years 
has followed no preconceived ideological au- 
thority is today honeycombed with Marxist 
cells, by the most effective missionary system 
man has every known. Before long our free 
society will constitute but a small minority 
in the population of the world. Last year 
Marxist ideology was imposed upon 300,000, 
000 Chinese, this year 7,000,000 Tibetans be- 
came victims of the great mistake, and the 
momentum of this ideological monster seems 
to increase rather than wane. 

To us Americans, who have produced more 
than our share of great thinkers, and a large 
portion of the valuable ideas, which have 
built this great society, ideas are but build- 
ing blocks which must be revalued from day 
to day and have no sacred or predetermined 
value. The ideas of George Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, or Roosevelt, to 
mention only a few, are subjected to the 
same critical investigation as are the ideas of 
our most humble citizen. 

All of this is not true in the ideological 
society of communism. There the teachings 
of Marx constitute a law above criticism. A 
law which ruthlessly rules even over the 
leaders, and which reduces all branches of 
civil government to the level of a police force, 
whose sole purpose is to enforce, perpetuate, 
and extend Marxist ideology. 

The real basic issue of the cold war is 
whether all the peoples of the world will 
again be compelled to accept an ideological 
form of society, a form which has already 
resulted in 1,400 years of social darkness, 
or continue the present form of a free so- 
ciety, the form which has given society 
1,200 years of social progress. 

As the teaching of Democritus ruled the 
peoples of ancient Greece during the deca- 
dent atomistic period; as the teachings of 
the great Grecian scholars became the prior 
authorities and ruled the people of the dim 
Middle Ages, Marxist ideology rules the peo- 
ple of Communist society today. Tomorrow, 
you or your children, and 800 years of social 
progress, may become the victim of the same 
age-old mistake. 
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Today, we have but two alternatives. 
Either we must somehow reverse the course 
of communism before it engulfs all of free 
society, or we must prepare our children, 
and through them the coming generations, 
for another period of social retrogression into 
a darkness equivalent to the Dark Ages, there 
to stay for 200 or perhaps another 1,000 years 
to await another social Renaissance to free 
them from the bondage of preconceived au- 
thority. History teaches no other alterna- 
tive. 


One Hundred Percent Parity for Farm 
Products Necessary for Healthy Econ- 
omy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
10 years I have been privileged to repre- 
sent the people of the Ninth District of 
Minnesota in the Congress of the United 
States, I have always believed in and 
fought for 100 percent parity for basic 
farm crops. 

My deep concern for the welfare of the 
farmers of the country is based on the 
firm conviction that a healthy and pros- 
perous agriculture means a prosperous 
economy and is in the best interest of all 
our citizens. 

History proves this statement to be 
true. Disaster followed the plunge of 
farm prices in 1921 and complete chaos 
engulfed the country when hundreds of 
thousands of farmers went bankrupt in 
the early thirties. 

The downward trend in the farmer’s 
income is the heart of the farm problem 
and vitally affects not only the farmers 
but our whole economy. 

Bankrupt farmers and prosperity sim- 
ply do not go together. What the farm- 
ers need and want is 100 percent parity 
for farm production. Farm prosperity 
means more jobs for city workers, more 
business for industry, and increased 
profits for business. 

Too little attention is being paid, at 
the moment, to what is really happening 
to our agricultural economy. Most of 
the people of the Nation are of the opin- 
ion that farmers are riding the crest of 
a wave of prosperity and are rolling up 
untold wealth from farm production, 

I regret to say that such is not the 
case. Farm income is declining and 
farmers are caught in the squeeze of 
lower prices for the things they sell and 
higher prices for the things they buy. 
A continued trend in this direction will 
eventually lead to a complete collapse of 
our farm economy to be followed by a 
major catastrophe of our whole econ- 
omy. 

FARM PURCHASING POWER DOWN 


In recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Agriculture it was pointed 
out that farm family purchasing power 
has been cut by one-fourth since 1947. 
In 1947 dollars, farm purchasing power 
dropped from $17,100,000,000 in 1947 to 
$12,600,000,000 forecast for 1952. 


This same testimony brought out the 
fact that while farmers are sliding down- 
hill economically, consumer income has 
climbed by one-third in total dollars; 
corporate profits jumped 75 percent; and 
gross national product was up 45 per- 
cent. 

We are flirting with national disaster 
if we allow this trend to continue. The 
time to take action is now and the ac- 
tion we should take is to assure the 
farmer a 100-percent parity price. 

A study of the following tables will 
show how serious the problem is to agri- 
culture. The tables clearly indicate the 
effect upon purchasing power of the de- 
cline in the prices the farmer gets for 
his product and the increase in the prices 
of the things he buys. 


Prices farmers get (mostly down)—Specified 
commodities: Average price received by 
farmers, United States, designated dates 


Commodity and unit May 10180 Nos 1952 


dollars | dollars 

Wheat, per bushel.. roa 2.22 2.13 
Corn, per bushel 2.16 17 
Oats, per bushel... pe AS Ae o -822 
Cotton, per pound 3527 . 3608 
Beef cattle, per hundredweight....| 23.90 27. 90 
Hogs, por hundredweight......... 19. 90 20.00 
Chicken per pound — 255 -243 
Eggs, per aa Bat A eee 415 342 
Milk, wholeuls: per hundred- 

weight — ee 4.66 14.43 

1 Preliminary. 


Prices farmers pay (up)—Specified com- 
modities: Average prices paid by farmers, 
United States, designated dates 


Mar. 15, | Mar, 15, 
Commodity and unit 1948, 1952, 
dollars | dollars 


Gasoline, per gallon 
Tires, auto, 6, 600 x 16, each. 
Milk cans, 10-gallon, each..... 
TORAN farm, wheel type 20- 


Plow, tractor drawn, l4-inch 2 


bottom, each 88. 00 259. 00 
Corn planters, 2-row, check, each. 166. 00 248. 00 
Grain drills, 12-tube, enen 319. 00 473. 00 

bed wire, 2-point, per spool, |. 
FVV. 

ement, r 8 0 

poun Pi . 1.01 1.20 
Bricks, common, pet 1,000 . 38. 50 44. 30 


It does not take an economist to figure 
out from these charts that American 
farmers cannot continue to get less for 
the things they sell and to pay more for 
the things they buy without sooner or 
later going broke. 

And I would like to repeat that when 
American farmers are bankrupt the 
rest of the country is going bankrupt 
quickly. In no other relationship in our 
complex economy is the trite, but true, 
statement more applicable, that “what 
is good for the farmers is good for the 
Nation.” 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT PARITY NECESSARY 


To keep our economy stable and 
strong; to make it possible for American 
farmers to grow the food and fiber neces- 
sary to feed and clothe America and to 
meet our world-wide obligations, we must 
protect our farmers against bankruptcy 
and depression. There is only one sound 
method of protecting our farm econ- 
omy—by guaranteeing farmers 100 per- 
cent parity. 
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On behalf of the farmers in my district 
in Minnesota, as well as on behalf of the 
farmers in every section of America, I 
have and will continue to ask for the 
unqualified support of all the Members 
of Congress in enacting legislation which 
will guarantee 100-percent parity for 
basic farm commodities. 

As I have pointed out, such a program 
is beneficial to city workers, industry and 
business, and the whole population gen- 
erally. Therefore, those Members rep- 
resenting urban areas should also be con- 
cerned with the farm problem and should 
join with Members from rural areas in 
protecting American agriculture. 

There is no other way it can be done 
except by passing legislation which will 
give farmers 100-percent parity. 


Which Is More Important? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial from Collier’s magazine, which I 
intend to include with these remarks, 
quite accurately points up one of the 
very critical problems which faces our 
country today. Because of my intense 
interest in education I became a member 
of that fine House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in my first term in Con- 
gress. Since that time I have worked 
diligently with the other members of this 
committee to improve the educational 
opportunities of every child in this great 
country. I have introduced both in the 
Eighty-first and Eighty-second Congress 
legislation for school construction, and 
spoke for and supported other education 
legislation. I am proud that I had a 
part in the formation and passage of two 
very important and beneficial pieces of 
school legislation, namely, Public Laws 
815 and 874. 

Several of the schools in my congres- 
sional district have been helped by this 
legislation and the educators in the 
Fourth Missouri Congressional District 
fully recognize and appreciate the tre- 
mendous value of these two important 
laws. They of course do not solve the 
complete problem and more legislation 
is needed. There are other serious as- 
pects to this subject which needs the sin- 
cere and intelligent attention of all the 
good citizens. Immediate and construc- 
tive action must be taken if we are to 
protect the generation now coming on, 
In an address that I made to the House 
of Representatives in the very first few 
months I was in Congress I made this 
statement In a democracy it is essen- 
tial that our youth get the kind of edu- 
cation that will prepare them for re- 
sponsible citizenship. The American way 
of life will grow and flourish only as we 
maintain a strong system of education.” 
Mr. Speaker, if I recall correctly it was 
on May 3, 1949 that I made this speech to 
the Members of Congress which I had 
titled “Teachers’ Salaries” and was in 
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support of the Burke bill, H. R. 5939. Mr. 
Speaker, the caption to this editorial is 
“Which is more important,” and is dra- 
matically illustrated by a picture show- 
ing a teacher leaving the Little Red 
School House to find a job in a factory 
where she can be employed at a living 
wage: 
Wuicn Is More IMPORTANT? 


There are 100,000 elementary-school 
teachers out of the country’s 603,000 who, 
according to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, are unqualified for their jobs and 
should be replaced. Fully half of the 603,- 
000 do not have college degrees, the NEA 
reports, arid 95,000 did not even finish 2 
years of college. So the 100,000 seers a 
conservative figure. And in addition to the 
needed replacements, the association says 
that 80,000 new elementary teachers will be 
required when the schools reopen. 

That isn’t cheerful news, but it isn’t sur- 
prising, either. Ten years ago jobs for 
women started opening up in a big way. A 
lot of qualified teachers left their classrooms 
for better-paying jobs. Their replacements, 
in many instances, did not have the stand- 
ard preparation for a teaching certificate. 
So they received temporary or emergency 
certificates. Those unqualified teachers, or 
others like them, are still teaching, because 
thousands of the college-trained instructors 
who left schools during wartime never came 
back. 

This continuing emergency gives no prom- 
ise of curing itself. In fact, it looks as if it 
might get worse. The Women’s Bureau of 
the Labor Department predicts that the 
present defense program is going to put the 
number of women in the country’s labor 
force above the World War II peak of 20,- 
500,000. There is now competition for this 
woman-power pool in business and industry. 
And teaching, at least from the material 
standpoint, can’t offer many counterattrac- 
tions. 

The average pay for elementary teachers 
during the past school year was less that 840 
a week in 10 States, acording to NEA figures. 
Twenty-one States paid less than $50 a week, 
and 37 States less that $60 a week. 

In addition to the low pay of grade-school 
teachers, the hours are likely to be long. 
And the restrictions surrounding the teach- 
er's private life—-especially for young wo- 
men in smaller communities—tend to be 
rather onerous. This last situation is prob- 
ably a holdover from the days when teaching 
was about the only genteel employment for 
women. The community, in return for the 
boon of hard work and meager recompense, 
would set up a hedge of taboos, and censor 
and criticize the teacher's social activities 
in a frequently ridiculous and exasperating 
manner. 

Yet in spite of this teaching has always 
had a tremendous attraction for many peo- 
ple. It is as truly a “calling” as the min- 
istry or medicine or law. And the teach- 
er's reward, like the reward which comes 
to the artist, the philosopher, or the hu- 
manitarian, cannot be measured in dollars, 
That may be why, for all the disadvantages, 
there are enough dedicated and responsible 
people to fill even half the elementary 
teaching jobs in a competent, professional 
way. The country is grateful to them. But 
50 percent of competent teachers isn't good 
enough. 

The first and obvious step in solving the 
problem is to give these teachers a decent 
living wage. But that isn’t the whole solu- 
tion. And it may be that teachers’ unions 
and perhaps even the National Education 
Association have done the teachers an un- 
intended disservice by putting too much 
emphasis on pay and too little on the in- 
tangible rewards that are valued by 
all of us. 


Home, church, and school are the three 
major influences in a child's life. But it 
sometimes seems that the community gives 
its parents and clergy most of the attention, 
credit, and honor. The elementary teach- 
ers deserve recognition as well as adequate 
pay; they should have both. 

The country isn't going to find 180,000 
trained teachers overnight. But that is no 
reason why we shouldn't start trying to cre- 
ate local environments which will encourage 
young people to enlist in this nationally es- 
sential force. 


Mr. Speaker and Members of the Con- 
gress we must wake up, we must not 
shirk our responsibility to a whole gen- 
eration of children that are going to be 
affected by our shortsightedness in this 
matter. With children going to school 
in shifts and many but half days, because 
of insufficient school buildings and many 
of those unfit for use for various reasons. 
It is indeed a matter of grave con- 
cern for all. Too few teachers—too 
many students—too few classrooms and 
too little appreciation for a tough job 
that requires practically a life’s dedi- 
cation to a service of the highest or- 
der. I suggest you read the last para- 
graph again, so that you may start in 
easy like doing something about the 
question that I know is closest to most of 
our hearts. However, Mr. Speaker, we 
must not stop with that. It is our duty 
to make such efforts as are necessary to 
correct this situation. While this Con- 
gress had provided in some manner funds 
to alleviate part of the hardships I feel 
that we have not done nearly enough. I 
for one Mr. Speaker regret deeply that 
we have come to the close of the Eighty- 
second Congress without more ade- 
quately meeting this national problem. 
I tell you Members of Congress that 
this problem cannot be solved by kick- 
ing it around year after year in the 
hopes that it may get lost so to speak. 
As a member of the Education Com- 
mittee I have gained much knowledge 
from nearly 4 years of exhaustive 
study and extensive hearings -covering 
all fields as well as every section of 
the country. I feel sure that the citi- 
zens of this great Nation will not too 
long stand for almost complete ignoring 
of these conditions by their representa- 
tives. 


Relief Fire Company Marks Two 
Hundredth Year of Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
lief Fire Company, of Mount Holly, N. J., 
which has established its claim to be the 
oldest volunteer fire company in the 
United States, is celebrating its two hun- 
dredth anniversary during the week 
commencing July 6. 

The work of members of volunteer fire 
companies is one of the greatest exam- 
ples of unselfish service to our commu- 
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nities. In addition to their work in pro- 
tecting property and lives, they perform 
many other duties which contribute to- 
ward a safer and better America. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that you and 
all of our colleagues will join me in pay- 
ing tribute to this historic organization 
and to the officers and members, past 
and present, who have performed such 
outstanding service over a period of 200 
years. 

I am proud to have been elected an 
honorary member of Relief Fire Com- 
pany and to have been selected as one of 
the judges for the huge firemen’s parade 
which will climax the week-long celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth birthday of 
this historic company. 

The following news article from the 
Mount Holly Citizen gives a good account 
of the week-long celebration, which 
started yesterday. 


RELIEF FIRE COMPANY PREPARED To MARK 
Two HUNDREDTH YEAR OF SERVICE—BIRTH- 
pay JULY 6 WILL BE COMMEMORATED BY 
APPROPRIATE EXERCISES— GOVERNOR PRO- 
CLAIMS RELIEF FIRE COMPANY WEEK 


The two hundredth anniversary of con- 
tinuous service to the community will be 
observed July 6 to 12 by Mount Holly Relief 
Fire Company, the oldest volunteer fire com- 
pany in the United States. 

Proclaimed New Jersey Relief Fire Com- 
pany Week by Governor Driscoll, the sched- 
ule for the 7-day event will include an Armed 
Forces day, a memorial-day observance, a 
street parade, band competition, a mer- 
chants’ day, children’s day, and united 
church rites on Sunday, July 6, to start off 
the week's series of activities. 

A carnival will be in town all week long, 
according to Herman P. Buri, historian of the 
company who has also announced that the 
Mount Holly Lodge of Moose has donated 
a toward the expenses of the celebra- 

on. 

The local firemen had to fight many years 
to gain clear title to the oldest tag for 
the relief fire company. Down through the 
years, upstart companies claimed they were 
the oldest. One by one their claims were dis- 
counted. But, today, Relief is generally con- 
sidered the oldest company in the Nation— 
with continuous service, that is. 

Haddon No. 1 of Haddonfield, N. J., signed 
a statement in 1950 admitting Relief was 
founded 12 years earlier. Relief gained this 
concession by confronting them with records 
which go back without a break to 1752. Fur- 
thermore, Buri says, Haddon admitted it 
didn’t function as a fire-fighting unit at one 
time in its history. 

And as for one in Alexandria, Va., Buri 
says the Library of Congress backs him up 
by saying it was founded in 1774, fully 22 
years after Relief. 

The Alexandria Volunteer Fire House isn’t 
in active use any more anyway, Buri said 
the library told him, and is merely a museum 
for pioneer fire-fighting equipment. 

What’s more there is no proof that George 
Washington ever was a member of the Alex- 
andria company as claimed, Buri adds. 

“Relief in 1952 will observe 200 years of 
uninterrupted service to the community,” 
the local historian said recently. 

“The Nation was still a wilderness settle- 
ment of England’s far-flung empire when 
public-spirited citizens of Bridgeton, now 
Mount Holly, organized the company on 
July 11, 1752.” 

Back in 1935, Relief was challenged by 
Endeavor Fire Company of Burlington, right 
in the same Burlington County. 

“That nearly did it.“ Buri said. It turned 
out Relief was the oldest company, but that 
the Burlington unit was “the oldest company 
still operating under the same name.“ 
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The original company here was called the 
Britannia Fire Company when the town’s 
name was Bridgetown. It changed the name 
in 1787 to Mount Holly Fire Company, It 
wasn’t until recently (May 9, 1805) that the 
present name of Relief Fire Company was 
adopted. 

That confused things a bit, and some cyn- 
ics might contend Burlington’s Endeavor 
Company has a point. 

But what's in a name? Relief men ask. 


Education in Russia and the United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a very interesting speech given 
by a young honor graduate and scholar- 
ship winner of Trenton, N. J., Central 
High School at his graduation cere- 
monies, 

This young student, Juris Udris, re- 
cently came to our country with his fam- 
ily under the Displaced Persons Act. His 
speech in which he contrasts so effec- 
tively education and conditions prevail- 
ing in this country and in Latvia behind 
the iron curtain, indicates that he and 
his family will make fine citizens of our 
great country. 

EDUCATION IN RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 

I should like to contrast briefly the edu- 
cational methods of the United States with 
those of the Soviet Union. 

I am from Latvia, a small country on 
the Baltic Sea. When, in 1940, it was occu- 
pied by Communist Russia, I had the oppor- 
tunity to witness how a democracy was 
changed into a tyranny—how a democratic 
education was abolished and replaced by 
the Communist ideology. 

I should like to give you the basic aims 
and ideas of Communist education as I 
saw it. It could be summed up in one 
word—the indoctrination of hatred—hatred 
and disregard of all the moral and ethical 
standards used and respected in the West- 
ern World. From early childhood on, the 
Russian boy or girl is taught about the 
one and only supreme communism which 
at the same time is the basis for govern- 
ment and the religion. Religion, as we know 
it, is frowned upon in the communistic 
countries, The churches are used by the 
state as a medium for announcing party 
propaganda. That which is not communistic 
must ultimately be destroyed. A child is 
even urged to betray his parents if they 
display any western sympathies. The Rus- 
sian student sees the free world as a huge 
crowd of exploited and hungry workers with 
a few fabulously rich capitalists at the head 
of the state. At the same time the child 
is misleadingly told that Russia is the only 
place in the world where the workers are 
free and happy, the wealth evenly distrib- 
uted, and the living standard exceptionally 
high. The whole younger generation is 
subjected to the destructive powers of these 
false ideologies. An individual does not 
exist; he is a mere tool of the government— 
a wheel in the party mechanism. Every- 
thing is done to prevent the development 
of individual thinking, which could expose 
the lies hidden behind the all-promising 
propaganda boasts. Mass arrests and de- 
portations even among high-school students 
were a common occurrence. These brutal- 
ities were justified by claiming that the so- 


cial danger created by the students’ critical 
attitude toward communism must be elim- 
inated. In order to further their aims the 
departments of theology and philosophy 
were closed in the Latvian University under 
Communist occupation, their staff dismissed 
and arrested as undesirable elements. New 
departments of Marxism and Leninism were 
created and the professorships filled with 
Red professors of questionable academic 
standing. The Soviet teacher, watched by 
the secret police, is nothing but the loud- 
speaker of the state, repeating already pre- 
pared propaganda material. Any deviation 
from the party line might cost him his free- 
dom. The secret police do an excellent job 
in preventing any western ideas from reach- 
ing the Russian people—especially the youth, 
so keeping them in complete darkness about 
conditions outside Russia. This could be 
seen when the Communist-educated Rus- 
sian soldiers enthusiastically liberated the 
exploited Latvian workers, but were greatly 
disillusioned and surprised finding that the 
workers of the decadent, capitalistic slav- 
ery had a much higher living standard than 
they—the members of the invincible Red 
Army. This, of course, was quite contrary 
to what they had learned. Russian primary 
schools which have from seven to ten grades 
are compulsory. This usually is preceded 
by a 3-year course in the kindergarten while 
the mothers work in the industry. Higher 
education is pretty much limited to the chil- 
dren of the Communist Party. After this 
entire period of learning, all but a very few 
persons begin to work in agriculture or in- 
dustry. Thus a new generation of people, 
heretofore unknown in history, are created, 
in whom morals and ethics, as we under- 
stand them, do not exist. 

Now, let us turn to the democratic edu- 
cation which we have the opportunity to re- 
ceive in America. American democracy and 
our education are inseparable. Democracy 
could not exist if the people who govern were 
not educated to know how to choose their 
right leaders and how to react to different 
situations. In an American school we are 
encouraged to develop our own judgment, 
to distinguish right from wrong, to create our 
own ideas, to inquire, search, and learn. 
We learn to understand and respect other 
people and their ideas and how to work to- 
ward peace and understanding in the world. 
No infallible political truths are given to 
us. No bonds are placed on the human mind 
and imagination. The American individual 
and his freedom of thought are the corner- 
stones on which the entire democratic sys- 
tem and its education are constructed. The 
value of the free individual has been proved 
in hundreds of instances. Out of the small 
and weak colonies of years ago, America has 
arisen with the greatest production and high- 
est living standard in the world. It has de- 
veloped into the center of learning for all 
around the world. Our soldiers on the field 
have proved superior to others when left 
on their own in the heat of the battle. De- 
mocracy is a living system steadily progress- 
ing, and it is the democratic education—the 
freedom of the individual—that makes this 
progress possible. It is the one greatest in- 
centive of a man to do his best. 

American education has become increas- 
ingly important as an agency for producing 
more responsible citizenship and more effec- 
tive workmanship. The individual thereby 
is prepared to understand more thoroughly 
his obligations to himself and to society and 
to discharge more efficiently his duties to his 
family, his community and his business or 
profession. 

Democracy especially emphasizes the func- 
tions of the school as an agency of social 
control and as a means of social progress. In 
fact, education may be considered the bul- 
wark of civilization and the defense of de- 
mocracy. In contrast, America’s education 
does not rely upon the dangerous weapon of 
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propaganda which is a tool of dictators. Our 
system relies upon the fundamental truth of 
life, in the hope that truth, and truth alone 
will make America free. 

Though the big difference between the 
two systems is evident to every one of us, I 
should like to sum up the contrasting points 
once more: they are—love in the free world 
against hatred behind the iron curtain; a 
free mind against an enslaved mind, and the 
free progressing individual of democracy 
against the blind, unfeeling tool of the Com- 
munist state. Iam one of the few who have 
been fortunate enough to escape from the 
enslavement of a doctrine. I have had the 
opportunity of spending 2 years in a free 
high school at Trenton. ` 

I know what free public education has 
done for me, I would not trade it for any- 
thing in the world, 


Exemption From Income Taxes on 
Congressional Expenses 


_-EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON A 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL, Mr. Speaker, when 
H. R. 7313 was under consideration in 
the House, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] majority 
leader, proposed an amendment which 
would exempt from taxation personal 
expenses incurred by Congressmen at 
the Capital in attendance upon official 
business. This provision adopted by the 
House declared that for the taxable year 
beginning after December 31, 1952, the 
Place of residence of a Representative 
or a Senator was to be his home State. 
It was the purpose of the amendment 
thereby to place Members of Congress 
in the same position while in Washing- 
ton as is accorded to a businessman who 
comes here on business. Under the rul- 
ings of the Department of Internal Rev- 
enue a businessman may deduct his 
traveling as well as his living expenses 
while absent on business from his place 
of residence. It was pointed out that 
an appointee of the President could leave 
his home in the State where he resides 
and come to Washington to work and 
while here thus engaged, he would be 
able to deduct his living and traveling 
expenses. 

However, the Department ruled that 
an elected official such as Members of 
Congress would not have the same priv- 
ilege. While there may be merit to the 
proponents of the amendment, I person- 
ally did not vote for it when it was up 
in the House and opposed the adoption 
of the amendment. In voting “No” on 
this provision it is my firm conviction 
that Members of Congress should not be 
placed in any preferred class with refer- 
ence to payment of income or other 
taxes. The burden of taxation should be 
shared equally by all citizens regardless 
of official position. 

There is much to be said in favor of a 
reconsideration of the whole question of 
salaries of Members of Congress but in 
my opinion it should be taken up in the 
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normal way in which legislation is con- 
sidered by the proper legislative com- 
mittee where opportunity would be given 
to hear the full testimony and an op- 
portunity for debate on the floor before a 
final vote would be taken. 


A Discussion of Rent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following text of recorded 
transcript of my discussion of rent con- 
trols with Mr. Tighe E. Woods, Director 
of Rent Stabilization, broadcast over 
radio station WHDH, Boston Mass., on 
Friday, July 4, 1952: 


Text or RECORDED TRANSCRIPT BY CONGRESS- 
MAN JOHN W. McCormack AND Mn. TICHE 
E. Woops as Hearn Over RADIO Station 
WHDH, Boston, Mass., JuLx 4, 1952 

INTRODUCTION 


This is Washington. Transcribed in the 
public service from the Nation’s Capitol we 
present at this time an informal discussion 
between United States Congressman JOHN 
W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, House ma- 
jority leader, and the Honorable Tighe E. 
Woods, Director of Rent Stabilization. And 
now, to open our discussion, speaking from 
Washington, here is Congressman McCor- 
Mack. 

Mr. McCormack. Thank you very much, 
Last Monday, the President signed into law 
a new law affecting prices, wages, and rents. 
The over-all bill is not in any way near as 
strong as I and others would like it to be 
and I thoroughly agree with the statement 
made by President Truman when he signed 
the bill which in a sense he was forced to 
do because controls would have expired on 
June 80 if he had not. When the bill was 
in the House it looked very dark and black 
as to whether or not we would get any kind 
of a control bill that would work with some 
degree of reasonable effectiveness. We got 
a very bill through the House 
but fortunately the Senate bill was in such 
shape that when we went to conference the 
conferees could bring back some kind of a 
reasonable bill that would work with some 
degree of effectiveness under the circum- 
stances and very fortunately the conferees 
did, and I want to compliment the conferees 
on both the Senate and the House for the 
effective work they did under the circum- 
stances. The bill as is, now law, is weakened 
but, on the other hand, it ought to give 
powers which will control unrestricted or un- 
limited inflation. There is bound to be some 
as I view the bill but there are powers in 
there which are very important and if no 
bill at all became law, or if the House bill 
as it passed the House became law, the con- 
ditions facing our country during the next 
year would be terrible in relation to infia- 
tion. You and I, Mr, Woods, who followed 
this law through Congress from its very 
beginning understand its provisions. Now 
the people who are affected by this new law, 
especially as it concerns rent control, and I 
refer to the millions of tenants and the 
many thousands of small landlords, are wait- 
ing anxiously for a down-to-earth interpre- 
tation of this law. It is for them and to 
them we are talking so let's get down to 
facts. Fact No. 1, Mr. Woods, seems to 
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me that something new was added to the 
law, the Wheeler amendment as we both 
know. Now I know what the Wheeler 
amendment is but I think the people would 
be very much interested in hearing from you 
as to just what the Wheeler amendment is 
to the rent-control provisions of the law in 
view of the fact that you occupy, you are 
Director of Rent Stabilization and the 
No. 1 man in the country in the adminis- 
tration of this very, very important activity. 

Mr. Woops, Well, I will try to explain 
briefly, Mr. Congressman. The Wheeler 
‘amendment provides that any city that isn’t 
critical must, by an affirmative action of its 
local governing council, any incorporated 
city, town, or village, that is, must by an 
affirmative action of its local governing 
council before September 30, 1952, declare 
or send me a resolution that it wants Federal 
rent control continued until next spring. 
That briefly is the Wheeler amendment. 

Mr. McCormack. That is my understand- 
ing, and it is also my understanding that if 
any local body, a city council, and the mayor 
or any local authorities elected by the peo- 
ple take action between now and September 
30, afirmative action, if they want rent con- 
trol continued in their community that it 
can be done. 

Mr. Woops. That is correct. 

Mr. McCormack. It is not necessary to 
have it submitted to a vote of the people of 
the community. 

Mr. Woops. No, no; the local governing 
body by a very simple resolution or a decla- 
ration or whatever you want to call it, that 
you can send it on to me. 

Mr. McCormick, Now, that is my under- 
standing, and I sincerely hope that those 
communities that desire the continuance of 
rent controls, through their properly elected 
officials, will take such action between now 
and September 30 and transmit that to you, 
Mr. Woods. I notice that this law also con- 
tinues the provision for critical areas, How 
many critical areas, Mr. Woods, are there, 
and how many are noncritical, and will you 
tell those who are listening in what is the 
difference between the noncritical area and 
a critical area? 

Mr. Woops. There is quite a difference, Mr. 
McCormack. First, to answer your 
question, there are 120 critical areas and 
about 160 noncritical areas. Now Congress 
when it passed the Defense Production Act 
last year set up certain standards for cer- 
tain communities that were either engaged 
in defense work or military communities. 
These communities had to meet certain 
standards, and if they did so they got a 
more broad type of rent control, and also 
they got some benefits through the housing 
bill. First, the community had to have de- 
fense activity or military activity since 
Korea. Secondly, there had to be a housing 
shortage; third, there had to be an in-mi- 
gration of defense labor; and the fourth 
criteria was that rent either had risen ex- 
cessively in one of these communities or 
they were threatening to rise. Now, some 
communities, although they are doing de- 
fense work—and take Boston, for example, 
Boston is engaged in defense work, and Bos- 
ton certainly hasn’t solved its housing 
shortage, but so far there hasn't been a sub- 
stantial in-migration of labor—that would 
be the difference, whereas Bridgeport, Conn., 
meets all the standards; Bridgeport is a 
critical area. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, as a re- 
sult of contracts in connection with na- 
tional defense where there’s a swelling of 
population, a substantial swelling of popu- 
lation, that would be considered a critical 
area as distinguished from one which might 
have war contracts with no swelling of pop- 
ulation would be considered a noncritical 
area. 

Mr. Woops. That's right. That's gener- 
ally right. The main thing, the main dif- 
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ference being in whether in-migration of 
skilled labor to do defense work is a factor 
or isn’t. 

Mr. McCormack. Well, I know that is very 
interesting to those listening in, Now, will 
you give those persons in some 
idea about the populations of the two cate- 
gories, to wit, the critical areas and the 
noncritical areas? 

Mr. Woops. Well, in the critical area, 
there are about 28,000,000 people living, and 
in the noncritical areas under rent control 
there are about 52,000,000 people. There are 
about a million units in critical areas under 
rent control and about 6,000,000 living units 
under rent control in the noncritical. 

Mr. McCormack. Now, in connection with 
the critical areas and communities in Mas- 
sachusetts, will you tell me whether or not 
there are any such areas or communities in 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. Woons. No, Mr. McCormack, there are 
not in Massachusetts. There are a few in 
New England. That doesn't mean that Mas- 
sachusetts isn’t engaged in defense work, be- 
cause it certainly, is, but again coming back 
to—they just haven't qualified because of 
this in-migration of labor standard, but 
there are some in New England, in Con- 
necticut, Bridgeport and Hartford, are criti- 
cal; in Maine, Presque Isle, and Limestone, 
and in Rhode Island, Newport. Now there 
are some others under consideration. 

Mr. McCormack. As an illustration of the 
effect of the Wheeler amendment, unless 
affirmative action is taken by committees 
now having rent control and confining this 
question to Massachusetts, but It has its ap- 
plication to all States in the Union, Boston, 
Worcester, and Springfield, and some other 
cities in Massachusetts, would go out from 
under control of rents if the communities do 
not act by September 30, either by a vote or 
through their elected officials. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Woops. That's correct, Mr. McCormack. 
Also, I would like to add that not only cities, 
those cities that you've mentioned, but 
throughout the country it seems ironical; 
but the National Security Resources Board 
the other day stated that over 50 percent of 
our defense work is being done in 19 cities; 
17 of these cities face the same problem 
come September 30. 

Mr. McCormack. In other words, it is up 
to the local communities, Mr. Woods, to act. 

Mr. Woops. That's right. 

Mr. McCormack. And you say now Sep- 
tember 30? 

Mr. Woops, That's right. All of these com- 
munities, as you well know, have had the 
right if they didn't want to keep Federal 
rent control on they could have gone out by 
local option. This, of course, reverses it. 
Now they have to say affirmatively they want 
to stay in. 

Mr. McCormack, Do you consider this a job 
of your office to tell the people about this? 

Mr. Woops. No, sir; we have one job. Ours 
is an information job. We consider, how- 
ever, that our local rent directors are experts 
in their communities on the supply and de- 
mand of housing. They stand ready and 
willing to make their expert opinion avail- 
able to the local governing body of the com- 
munity affected but whether or not the com- 
munity chooses to act is strictly its own 
business. 

Mr. McCormick. Well, I might say in the 
interest of those listening in in connection 
with this broadcast that I particularly asked 
Mr. Woods if he would participate in this 
and that he does so at my request in order 
that we might convey to the people of the 
country as fully and as broadly as we can the 
information in connection with the rent- 
control provisions of the bill that just be- 
came law in order that the local communities 
might know what steps they have to take. 
Now, Mr. Woods, will you give the people who 
are listening in some idea about the ad- 
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ministration of the bill as enacted in the 
law. 

Mr. Woops. Well, I'd like to say, Mr. Mo- 
Cormack, first that Congress did not disturb 
the provisions of the law as far as good rent 
control is concerned. In other words, where 
rent control is going to stay in we can have 
good rent control. By that I mean top evic- 
tion control; we can grant adjustments for 
landlords who deserve them; particularly 
where their costs are going up; tenants re- 
ceive the protection against exhorbitant rent 
increases; and the general administration of 
the law remains unchanged, and we can have 
effective rent control where it is needed. 

Mr. McCormack. Is there anything else, Mr. 
Woods, that you want to stay that you think 
might be of value and contain important 
information to the people? 

Mr. Woops. There are two or three other 
changes, Mr. McCormack, that I would like 
to comment on this law affecting our sec- 
tion of it. The first one that I would like 
to comment on is that Congress made avail- 
able to the public the right to appeal from 
our orders to the Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals. This is certainly a good move be- 
cause I think my orders are right but I don’t 
mind having judicial review to tell me 
whether I was right or wrong. The Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals is a good thing and 
I think people feel better when they know 
that not some guys from Washington but 
a court of the United States can finally 
say whether he was right or wrong, So I 
think that was a good amendment, a very 
good one. Another amendment provides that 
all people living in Government-owned hous- 
ing must pay the same kind of rent that 
people in private housing must pay and also 
they must be subject to the same head- 
aches. And the last amendment affecting us 
was an amendment clarifying the adminis- 
tration of the critical areas committee. 
That’s the committee in the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization that decides whether an 
area should be declared critical or non- 


critical and that is about the sum of it, 


Mr. MCCORMACK, 

Mr. McCormack. Well, thank you very 
much, Mr, Woods, and I hope very much that 
Mr. Woods and I have made some contribu- 
tions to the good people who are listening in 
and that they will be helpful to you and to 
the public officials of the community in 
which you live. 

ANNOUNCER. We have been presenting an 
informal discussion between House Major- 
ity Leader JoHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts, and the Honorable Tighe E. Woods, 
the Director of Rent Stabilization. We pre- 
sented this program in order that you the 
people of our country might better under- 
stand this rather complex piece of legislation. 
To the Members of Congress, of course, it is 
very clear and concise and we hope that this 
informal talk has given you a better insight 
into how your Government and your Con- 
gress are trying to solve the many complex 
problems which confront you in today’s na- 
tional defense effort. So transcribed from 
the Nation’s Capitol our guests have been 
Representative Joun W. McCormack, House 
majority leader, and the Honorable Tighe E. 
Woods. We return you now to your station 
announcer. 


The Race Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled “FEPC Is ‘Political Fraud’ Says 
Negro Newspaper Man,” published in the 
Alexandria Gazette of July 4, 1952. 

I ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article entitled “Race Issue Has Na- 
tion Boiling—Public Misled as to Facts,” 
written by Davis Lee, and published in 
the Newark Telegram of February 10, 
1952. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Alexandria (Va.) Gazette of 
July 4, 1952) 
FEPC Is “PoLITICAL Fraup” Says NEGRO 
NEWSPAPERMAN 


New YorK.—A northern Negro editor at- 
tacked proposed fair employment practices 
laws today as a political fraud and said 
President Truman’s demand for such legisla- 
tion is an opportunist appeal for the Negro 
vote. 

George S. Schuyler, an editor of the Pitts- 
burgh Courter, in an article in the July 14 
issue of the Freeman, said that civil rights 
guaranties are already provided in Federal 
and State constitutions. The social and 
economic status of Negroes continues to im- 
prove steadily under those guaranties, he 
said. 

Improvement will continue, he said, on the 
basis of education rather than legal coer- 
cion. 

Schuyler said FEPC would permit Federal 
interference in State affairs to an extent 
which could lead to dictatorship. 

In addition, he said all FEPC laws proposed 
so far have been themselves discriminatory 
in their exemptions of certain classes of em- 
ployment, 

He termed FEPC “the most effective politi- 
cal gimmick * * * concocted since the 
wee Act made labor a democratic cap- 

ve.” 


[From the Newark (N. J.) Telegram of 
February 10, 1952] 


Race Issue Has NATION BOILING—PUBLIC Is 
MISLED AS TO Facts 


(By Davis Lee) 


From what one reads in the newspapers up 
here, hears on the radio and television, you 
would assume that the North will soon in- 
vade the South again to liberate the Negro. 

Last Sunday I listened to a dozen different 
radio programs and each devoted consider- 
able time to attacking North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. All kinds of 
wild stories are being told about the poor 
down-trodden Negro; how he lives in terror 
24 hours a day. 

It so happens that I just returned to New- 
ark from these States under attack, and I 
found none of these conditions that these 
people charge, exist. I saw no terror strick- 
en Negroes, encountered no southern whites 
who were going around biting Negroes’ heads 
off. 

Anyone who really knows the South would 
not believe that people anywhere in the 
world could be so ignorant, Sunday after- 
noon a mass meeting was held in Orange, 
N. J., and some 700 people sat for hours and 
listened to one speaker after another de- 
scribe the lack of law enforcement agencies 
in the Southern States. 

Despite the recent bombings in Florida, 
which all decent white people there deplore, 
the State offers the Negro more real oppor- 
tunity than does New Jersey, New York, and 
many other States where these agitators live. 

And every intelligent person knows that 
North Carolina offers the Negro more real 
opportunities in every walk of life than any 
other State in the Nation. Of course, there 
are segregation laws in the State, but under 
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its system North Carolina has done more for 
the Negro in the field of education than has 
New York, Connecticut, or Pennsylvania. 

A Negro may attend any of the existing 
schools in the three above-mentioned States 
for an education, but if he wants a job in the 
field of education, the States that trained 
him won't hire him. He has to go south to 
get a decent job. 

North Carolina has 7,500 Negro teachers, 
and last year paid them $22,738,472.86. All 
of the Eastern States combined do not pay 
out this much money to Negro teachers, be- 
cause they don’t have nothing like that 
many employed. 

It might also interest these agitators to 
know that the average Negro teacher re- 
Ceives $2,822 a year, while the average white 
teacher draws less, $2,733. 

Negro principals draw $4,252, while the 
white principals receive $4,221. Last year 
the State spent $18,534,295.19 on new Negro 
schools and school improvement. It is safe 
to say that North Carolina, when you include 
buses and transportation, spends $60,000,000 
a year on Negro public school education. 

The State employs more Negroes in the 
highway department, department of public 
instruction, and in the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service than does any three northern or 
eastern States combined. 

Of course, there have been two or three 
isolated instances in which there was an 
apparent miscarriage of justice in cases in- 
volving Negroes, but this is not a general 
practice. Race relations are no more an issue 
in North Carolina than they are in New York 
and Illinois. 

As for South Carolina, I was in Charleston 
recently, I found more democracy being 
practiced there than in any northern or.east- 
ern city which I have visited. There is no 
Negro section there. Negroes live every 
where, and on most streets the next door 
neighbor is white. 

Charleston has several outstanding Negro 
contractors, several independent Negro bus 
companies and many other thriving busi- 
nesses, The Chief Inspector at the Custom 
House is a Negro. The white people in the 
city do not judge a man’s worth by the color 
of his skin, but by his character and ability. 

At Andrews, S. C., Fred Green is one of 
the community's most respected citizens. He 
is an uneducated Negro who owns the city’s 
finest filling station and restaurant. He also 
owns a funeral home, logging business, and 
other large real-estate holdings. 

At Sumter, S. C., Johnny Williams owns a 
beautiful restaurant, tourist cabins, has a 
fieet of new two-way radio equipped taxi cabs, 
operates a trucking business, and has large 
real-estate holdings. Mr. Williams is highly 
respected by the white people, but is not 
accepted socially by the Negroes because he 
is not an educated man. 

There has been considerable agitation in 
South Carolina over voting and poor schools, 
Every right-thinking, white South Carolinian 
is in favor of the Negro citizen voting. All 
are in favor of equal school facilities, but 
none of the whites favor mixed schools, and 
very few Negroes in the State do. 

The intelligent and informed Negroes in 
both the Carolinas are opposed to integra- 
tion in public-school education because they 
feel that 75 percent of the Negro teachers 
would lose their jobs. Of course, they are 
afraid to express their views publicly because 
these agitators have developed a technique 
to destroy everyone within the race who op- 
poses their program of wreck and ruin. 

Most people are familiar with the cam- 
paign to destroy me because of my defense of 
the South and right. These people are vi- 
cious and will stop at nothing. You can't 
blame these sensible Negro leaders for not 
sticking their necks out. : 

In recent weeks the Governor of Georgia 
has come in for a real below-the-belt attack. 
While I don’t agree with all of the Gov- 
nor's utterances, I admire him very much, 
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and under our Constitution he has the right 
to his opinion, 

However, when you know the facts, the 
distorted stories you hear, are amusing. 
Governor Talmadge is branded as a bigot and 
a Negro hater. He is neither. The Gover- 
nor is intelligent, educated, and a good 
American. 

Here are a few facts: Governor Talmadge 
has $15,000 on deposit in a Negro bank in 
Georgia. The president and board of direc- 
tors of that bank certainly don’t regard him 
as a Negro hater despite some of his anti- 
Negro statements. 

The Reverend James McMillan, of Savan- 
nah, pastor of Emanuel Baptist Church, 
doesn't regard him as a Negro hater. The 
pastor’s mother recently died, but for sev- 
eral months prior to her death, Governor 
Talmadge sent his personal check each 
month for her support. 

The Negro teachers of Georgia, whose sal- 
aries now start at around $240 a month, don’t 
regard him as a Negro hater, and neither do 
the thousands of Negro kids who now have 
bus transportation to school, thanks to their 
Governor. Of course, while what Governor 
Talmadge is doing for Negroes speaks much 
louder than anything he could say against 
them, you still can't convince these agita- 
tors that he is an able executive. 

However, all of the agitation in the world 
will not wipe out the customs and conven- 
tions of the South, but it might hurt the 
Negro cause there, which is steadily improv- 
ing. Education is the solution, not agitation, 


Lincolnian History Repeats Itself 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 12, 1848, Abraham Lincoln, 
when a Congressman, made a speech in 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives in which He arraigned President 
Polk for the war against Mexico. In this 
speech, Abraham Lincoln berated Presi- 
dent Polk for declaring war on Mexico 
for what Lincoln thought were insuffi- 
cient grounds. Lincoln began his speech 
by saying: 

Some if not all the gentlemen on the other 
side of the House who have addressed the 
committee within the last 2 days have 
spoken rather complainingly, if I have rightly 
understood them, of the vote given a week 
or 10 days ago declaring that the war with 
Mexico was unnecessarily and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced by the President. I ad- 
mit that such a vote should not be given in 
mere party wantonness, and that the one 
given is justly censurable, if it have no other 
or better foundation. I am one of those who 
joined in that vote; and I did so under my 
best impression of the truth of the case. 
How I got this impression, and how it may 
possibly be remedied, I will now try to show. 


Lincoln, believing that President 
Polk’s declaration of war against Mexico 
was unconstitutional, stated that he was 
opposed to it and had, therefore, voted 
just previously to censure the President 
for this unconstitutional declaration of 
war. In the balance of his speech, Lin- 
coln brought out the reasons for his 
conclusions. 

He went on to state that some people 
seem to think it was best to remain 


silent until the war was terminated and 
President Polk’s fellow Democrats 
agreed with him. Lincoln’s thought on 
this was as follows: 

When the war began, it was my opinion 
that all those who because of knowing too 
little, or because of knowing too much, 
could not conscientiously oppose the con- 
duct of the President in the beginning of 
it should nevertheless, as good citizens and 
patriots, remain silent on that point, at 
least until the war should be ended. Some 
leading Democrats, including ex-President 
Van Buren, have taken this same view, as I 
understand them; and I adhered to it and 
acted upon it, until since I took my seat 
here; and I think I should still adhere to 
it were it not that the President and his 
friends will not allow it to be so. 


Abraham Lincoln then continues in 
detail showing how and why he thinks 
President Polk was wrong and exposes 
the flimsy excuses Polk continuously 
advanced for a continuation of the war. 
By logic and argument Lincoln shows 
that most of these excuses are shams. 
The main argument seemed to hinge 
upon the fact of whether or not blood 
was shed on Texas territory by the Mex- 
icans. The question of whether the 
scene of the bloodshed belonged to the 
territory of Texas or to the territory of 
Mexico appeared to be a point of great 
dispute. It was President Polk’s argu- 
ment that the territory did not belong to 
Mexico whereas Abraham Lincoln en- 
deavored to prove it was Mexican terri- 
tory. The sum of Lincoln’s arguments 
were as follows: 

And, if, so answering, he can show that 
the soil was ours where the first blood of the 
war was shed—that it was not within an 
inhabited country, or, if within such, that 
the inhabitants had submitted themselves 
to the civil authority of Texas or of the 
United States, and that the same is true of 
the site of Fort Brown—then I am with him 
for his justification. In tuat case, I shall 
be most happy to reverse the vote I gave 
the other day. 


Abraham Lincoln sums up President 
Polk’s various attempts to defend his 
position on the Mexican War by finally 
saying: 


His mind, taxed beyond its power, is run- 
ning hither and thither, like some tortured 
creature on a burning surface, finding no 
position on which it can settle down to be 


at ease. 


In comparing this event in history 
with that of the present day, it is worth 
noting that because General Scott would 
not go along with President Polk’s ideas 
and was forced to tell him the truth, 
President Polk dismissed General Scott. 

An analogy can be drawn between this 
situation and that of our present day. 
If we would but change the names and 
a few of his words, Lincoln’s summation 
of his speech in the House of Representa- 
tives could certainly be applied to the 
situation in which President Truman 
finds himself in Korea today; and, simi- 
larly in relation to the MacArthur in- 
cident. The Lincoln summation was as 
follows: 

Again, it Is a singular omission in this 
message that it nowhere intimates when the 
President expects the war to terminate. At 
its beginning, General Scott was by this same 
President driven into disfavor, if not dis- 
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grace, for intimating that peace could not 
be conquered in less than 3 or 4 months, 
But now, at the end of about 20 months, 
during which time our arms have given us 
the most splendid successes, every depart- 
ment and every part, land and water, officers 
and privates, regulars and volunteers, doing 
all that men could do, and hundreds of 
things which it had ever before been thought 
men could not do—after all this, this same 
President gives a long message, without show- 
ing us that as to the end he himself has even 
an imaginary conception. As I have before 
said, he knows not where he is. He is a 
bewildered, confounded, and miserably per- 
plexed man. God grant he may be able to 
show there is not something about his con- 
science more painful than all his mental 
perplexity. 


To me, the facts as we know them to- 
day, are indeed a remarkable repetition 
of those described in Lincoln’s speech 
in the House of Representatives. We 
have a President who has declared a war 
without the consent of Congress; a Presi- 
dent who has dismissed a theater com- 
mander—General MacArthur—because 
that commander would not agree com- 
pletely with his views; a President who 
is perplexed and does not seem to know 
the outcome of a war now going into its 
third year—even after a complete year 
of so-called peace negotiations. Could 
it be a coincidence that a member of the 
opposition party, who, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, is a Republican—Rosert A. Tart— 
is one of the few in the country who are 
standing up and pointing out the mis- 
takes of the Democrats’ policies just as 
Lincoln pointed out the mistakes of the 
Democrats 104 years ago. 


Lowell Stockman, of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Eighty-second Congress is nearing 
adjournment, I want to take this op- 
portunity to pay a well-deserved tribute 
to our colleague, the gentleman from 
Oregon, LOWELL STOCKMAN, who is re- 
tiring from Congress at the termination 
of this session. 

LOWELL STOCKMAN is a native-born 
Oregonian and received his education in 
the public schools of the State and the 
Oregon State College, and was exten- 
sively engaged in agriculture and the 
growing of wheat for many years before 
he was elected to Congress. His term 
began with the Seventy-eighth Congress 
and has continued uninterruptedly 
since. He is an exceedingly popular 
man in his district as he is here in the 
House of Representatives and had he 
desired to run for reelection, he would 
have carried his district as he has done 
in the past. However, he voluntarily de- 
cided to retire to private life. 

LOWELL STOCKMAN, having spent all his 
life in the far West, is possessed of 
abundant knowledge and information 
with reference to the great natural re- 
sources of the West and its needs and 
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particularly the agricultural needs of our 
State. He is a valued member of the 
important Appropriations Committee 
and has rendered excellent service on 
that great committee. 

Mr. STOCKMAN and his charming wife, 
the former Dorcas Conklin, have been 
blessed with three lovely children—a son, 
William, and two daughters, Mary and 
Margery. With retirement he will have 
the time and opportunity to be with his 
family and give some attention to his 
private affairs in the prime of life. 

LOWELL has been a most cooperative 
Member of the Oregon delegation and as 
dean of the delegation I want to take this 
opportunity to extend to him the appre- 
ciation and thanks of the entire delega- 
tion for his untiring devotion to the 
problems of the Congress and particu- 
larly those which have to do with the 
great Northwest and for his full coopera- 
tion with other Members of the Oregon 
delegation on the work of the Congress. 
On behalf of the delegation I want to ex- 
tend to LoweLL our best wishes and hopes 
for the continued welfare of himself and 
his family, with the hope that he may re- 
sume his place in the affairs of our great 
State. 


Legislative History of the Honorable Blair 
Moody, Senator From Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
record made by the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Moopy] during his brief 
first term is, in my opinion, brilliant 
and constructive. The fact that his first 
term has been for only 14 months, as 
contrasted with the usual 6 years, makes 
the achievement of the Senator from 
Michigan all the more remarkable. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recor a summary of the activities of 
the junior Senator from Michigan. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

On April 25, 1951, Washington correspond- 
ent Bram Moopy stepped down from the Press 
Gallery onto the floor of the United States 
Senate and took the oath of office as a repre- 
sentative of the people of Michigan. 

He had been appointed by Gov. G. Mennen 
Williams to serve out the unexpired term 
of the Republican leader of bipartisan for- 
eigr policy, the late Senator Arthur H. Van- 
denberg. 

First man ever to move directly from the 
Senate Press Gallery to the floor, Senator 
Moopy now had a direct voice in the policies 
and programs, both domestic and foreign, 
on which he had become informed during 
18 years as a Washington foreign and combat 
correspondent for Michigan’s largest news- 
paper. 

He found himself with an opportunity to 
serve his country and his State to the best 
of his ability. He moved almost immediately 
into high gear. 

In the short span of 14 months Bram 
Moopy has made an indelible impression 


upon his colleagues in the Senate and upon 
the national scene. He has worked tirelessly 
for good government in behalf of all the 
people. 

Three achievements are typical: 

Fighting a 3-months’ uphill battle, almost 
alone until the final hours, he rammed 
through Congress a $45-a-month combat-pay 
provision for American troops fighting in 
Korea. Four times the measure was killed, 
and each time he picked it up and tried 
again, until final passage came in the closing 
hours of the Eighty-second Congress. 

Teamed with Governor Williams, Moopy 
hammered at the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and associated Government agencies to 
obtain more materials for auto production 
and more defense work for Michigan indus- 
try, to save 100,000 jobs for Michigan work- 
ers. By these efforts, the whole economic 
climate of Michigan was reversed, for the 
better. A major local depression, threatened 
by metal cut-backs, was averted. 

The same relentless persistence which paid 
off on the combat pay bill brought the 
McClellan bill, for the strictest and most spe- 
cific Government economy, out of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, through 
the Senate on a 55-to-8 vote, and into the 
House, where it was defeated by a narrow 
margin. But out of this effort came national 
and congressional recognition of the real ob- 
stacle to economy—lack of information about 
the details of the Federal budget. The com- 
mittees of the Senate are now equipping 
themselves. to get the facts. 

Senator Moopy has employed extensive 
friendships bullt up during nearly two dec- 
ades in the Capital, both in executive Wash- 
ington and on both sides of the Senate aisle, 
to get results. 

He has collaborated closely with such Sen- 
ate leaders as Senator DouGLas on economy, 
foreign affairs, combat pay for GI's and tax 
legislation; Senator MonronEy on anti- 
corruption, anticensorship, and anti-higher- 
tax moves; Senator SPARKMAN on small busi- 
ness and foreign policy; Senator AIKEN on 
the St. Lawrence waterway; Senators LEH- 
MAN and HUMPHREY on changing the Senate 
cloture rules and immigration; Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN On economy and Government reor- 
ganization; Senator HILL on education; Sen- 
ator KeEFrAUvER on antitrust and clean- 
government issues; Senator Morse on labor 
matters; Senators MCMAHON and O’MAHONEY 
on national strength, atomic, and interna- 
tional issues. 

Moopy repeatedly has been a member of 
two or three-man teams which have gotten 
things done. On matters of most urgent 
concern to the State, his principal collab- 
orator, of course, is Governor Williams. 

One observer of the Washington political 
scene recently described Senator Moopy’s rec- 
ord as “the most impressive, in my memory, 
ever made by a Senator in his first year.” 

There is no question that BLAIR Moopy has 
covered a lot of ground in 14 months. Let’s 
look at the record. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT—ECONOMY 

1. Led a 12-month fight through the Sen- 
ate Committee on Government Operations 
and on to the floor of the Senate for ulti- 
mate approval of the McClellan bill, calling 
for creation of a Joint Committee on the 
Bucget and year-round congressional analy- 
sis by nonpolitical experts of Government 
spending. This has been termed the great- 
est single step toward substantial Govern- 
ment economy in years. (This bill had its 
genesis in articles on budget reform written 
by Correspondent Moopy a year before com- 
ing to the Senate.) 

2. Voted with Senator PauL H. DOUGLAS, of 
Illinois, the most meticulous advocate of 
selective budget economy in Congress, 77 per- 
cent of the time in the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress; 95 percent in the 
second session. 
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3. Cosponsored with Representative FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT, In., and three Senators 
the Economy Act of 1952 which, among other 
constructive steps, gives the President the 
power to exercise item veto of congressional 
appropriation bills, 


GOOD GOVERNMENT—ANTICORRUPTION 


4. Consistently championed streamling of 
Government operations as advocated by the 
Hoover Commission, and as a member of the 
Committee on Government Operations has 
actively supported and worked for a more 
modern and economical Government. (More 
than 60 percent of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations have been put into effect.) 

5. With two other first-term Senators 
(MonrRoNEY and HUMPHREY), Michigan's 
Moopy led a turbulent 2-day floor battle for 
Senate approval of Reorganization Plan No. 
1 to take politics out of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue; a victory over some of the 
most powerful leaders of the Senate. 

6. Led the fight on the Senate floor for 
approval of Reorganization Plan No. 2 to 
take postmasterships out of politics, al- 
though he felt that the proposal did not 
go far enough. Plan was defeated, 56-29. 

7. Efforts in behalf of Reorganization Plans 
No. 3 (to place customs collectors under civil 
service) and No. 4 (to place United States 
marshals under civil service) met with sim- 
ilar fate. 

8. Uncovered malpractice and use of in- 
fluence for profit in the Detroit office of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Revelations 
followed by action to clean up the office. 

9. Drove for committee action on the 
clean government bill, nicknamed M2-S2 
for its four sponsors—MonroNnEY, Moopy, 
SPARKMAN, and SMATHERS—Which would 
close chinks in the statutes which have 
opened the way for influence, malprac- 
tice, and downright dishonesty, and would 
strike impartially with heavy penalties both 
at officials who violate their public trust 
and those who corrupt them. Tie vote in 
committee blocked approval for Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, but chances are good for pas- 
sage next year. 


TO PREVENT HIGHER TAXES 


10. With Senator Monroney, proposed to 
the President a fiscal package system which 
would average the cost of the defense mo- 
bilization program over a 5-year period, mak- 
ing it possible to balance the budget over 
that period without an increase in taxes. 

11. Worked with Senators Doucias, HUM- 
PHREY, LEHMAN, and others to plug glaring 
loopholes in the 1952 tax law which would 
have spread the tax burden more equitably 
and gone far toward balancing the budget 
if approved. 


PEACE—FOREIGN POLICY 


12. After an 8-day spot check of situation 
in Western Europe with General Eisenhower 
and other top allied civilian and military ad- 
ministrators in August 1951, Moopy disclosed 
for the first time the fact that the NATO 
program was at that time not sufficient to 
meet the Russian threat. That report later 
confirmed by subsequent Eisenhower warn- 
ing. 

13. Helped win Senate approval of 1951 
Benton amendment requiring the Mutual 
Security Administrator to encourage growth 
of free trade-unions and discourage dealings 
with European cartels. 

14. When this declaration of policy was 
not adequately implemented, proposed and 
won enactment of Moody amendment to 1952 
mutual security bill, earmarking $100 mil- 
lion of counterpart funds for this effort 
to break grip of cartels and Communist 
unions on free nations. This move, often 
advocated as the way to make United States 
aid really effected, is now law. 

15. Advocated more urgency and greater 
attention to civilian defense. Warned that 
Nation's lack of preparedness to handle“ an 
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atomic attack not only would mean losses 

perhaps of millions more lives should such 

an attack come, but makes it more likely 

by increasing the vulnerability of the Red 
et 


bie Cosponsored with Senator MCMAHON 
Senate resolution directing President to write 
President of U. S. S. R., saying American 
people do net want war but are friendly 
to Russian people, despite their hostile Gov- 
ernment. 

17. Fought against crippling cut in mu- 
tual security authorizations for fiscal 1953 
on ground that reduction below Eisenhower 
“minimum safety” line would imperil de- 
fense lines of free world and invite Com- 
munist aggression. 

GI AND VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


19. Won congressional approval of the 
Moody amendment to the military appro- 
priations bill to provide $45 monthly combat 
pay for GI's fighting in Korea although 
four previous attempts in 3 months had 
failed. Until then, the foxhole fighters had 
not been listed among those eligible for 
military “hazard” pay such as airmen, para- 
troopers and submariners. Twice the com- 
bat-pay measure had been rejected in Senate 
committee, twice rejected by House con- 
ferees, but persistence paid off. 

20. Voted in Government Operations Com- 
mittee to kill S. 1140 which would have 
transferred veterans hospitals to a new De- 
partment of Health, jeopardizing medical 
services now provided for veterans. Bill 
killed. 

21. Helped put through Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee provision for direct 
loans to veterans for housing. Senate voted 
$125,000,000. 

22. Cosponsored with Senators Green and 
LEHMAN the soldier voting bill providing a 
Federal ballot for 1952 only for military per- 
sonnel outside the United States who might 
be disfranchised under State laws. Senate 
approved; House committee pigeon-holed. 

23. Obtained extra leave for Michigan 
GI's who were forced to pay own expenses 
back home after completing basic training 
in Hawaii, and with Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
SON was instrumental in change of Army 
policy on training men in Hawaii. 

24, Obtained passage of private bills per- 
mitting airmen in Germany and Japan to 
obtain citizenship and right of entry to the 
United States for children adopted overseas. 


CONSUMER INTERESTS 


25. In forefront of fight in Banking and 
Currency Committee and on the floor of the 
Senate for anti-inflation law adequate to 
check price rises and save national economy 
from destructive wage-price spiral. Fought 
for firm system. advocated by elder states- 
man Bernard M. Baruch, and Senator O’Ma- 
HONEY, chairman of the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress, to check inflationary 
runaway. 

26. Obtained Senate and House approval of 
Moody Amendment to 1952 tax bill eliminat- 
ing the excise tax on washing machines and 
removing the tax from children's sleds. 

27. After fighting in Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee for approval of Moody 
amendment to relax credit restrictions on 
purchase of automobiles and major house- 
hold appliances, to permit families of modest 
income to enter the market, the Senator 
dealt directly with the Federal Reserve Board 
to win complete suspension of regulation W. 

28. Co-sponsored resolution with Senator 
Gillette to establish a Senate Committee on 
Consumer Interests. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


29. Conducted a 14-month campaign with 
Senator Armen, Vermont Republican, to ob- 
tain Foreign Relations Committee action on 
the vital St. Lawrence seaway. Constant 
hammering at committee brought about 
public hearings and finally a reporting out 
ct the bill by a 9-to-4 vote. 


Constant pressure on majority policy com- 
mittee brought seaway to a vote June 18. 
Proposal lost, 43 to 40. Immediately in- 
troduced a resolution (S. J. Res, 167) to 
authorize Great Lakes States to enter into 
compacts with each other and Canada to 
improve boundary waters—including seaway 
and power projects. Referred to Senate 
Public Works Committee, which reported out 
the measure favorably 10 days later. Called 
up by Moopy on Consent Calendar on eve 
of adjournment; approval blocked by acting 
Republican minority leader. AIKEN and 
Moopy pledged renewed fight for Federal 
participation in seaway construction in 
Eighty-third Congress because of their bi- 
partisan leadership; case of seaway had been 
advanced further in 1 year than in pre- 
vious decade. 

BUSINESS 


30. Fought plan of Government to cut 
metals for automobile production in second 
quarter, 1952, back to a level which would 
have restricted production to only half 
number of cars (800,000) turned out in first 
quarter 1951. With Governor Williams, ap- 
plied persistent pressure on Government 
agencies which brought about first modifica- 
tion, then reversal, of decision to slash pro- 
duction below 1,000,000 cars by establish- 
ing that metal could be allocated without 
interfering with national defense program. 

31. Promoted special task force assigned 
specially to channel-defense orders to labor- 
surplus areas. 

32, Promoted Manpower Directive No. 4 
giving businesses in distressed labor areas 
of State right to meet lower bids on mili- 
tary contracts submitted from other areas. 

33. Sent questionnaires to nearly 7,000 
business and industrial concerns in Michi- 
gan asking for comments on the effects of 
Federal taxes on their growth, with par- 
ticular reference to excess-profits tax on 
small and medium business. Replies will be 
tabulated by Small Business Committee and 
for future constructive reference. 

34. In first month in Senate was named 
Chairman of Mobilization and Procurement 
Subcommittee of Senate Small Business 
Committee. 

(a) This committee cracked gray market 
in nickel. 

(b) Cracked gray market in steel. 

(c) Exposed violations of NPA allocation 
orders which put metal into the “hot” alu- 
minum market, thereby depriving other 
businesses of their fair share. 

(d) Exposed failure of the military to 
make use of Public Law 921 for financial pro- 
tection of small-business firms performing 
on Government contracts. 

(e) Launched inquiry looking toward re- 
vision of depreciation laws to pave way for 
swifter modernization of plants. 

(f) Conducted final hearings on procure- 
ment policies and practices of the military 
agencies with regard to small business par- 
ticipation in defense production. Found 
many earlier committee recommendations 
had been adopted. 

35. Fought in Senate beside Senators 
KeEravver, DovucLas, and others against mo- 
nopolistic basing-point bill. Lost roll call by 
one vote, but helped sustain Presidential 
veto, 

36. Turned public spotlight, in hearings, 
on the failure of defense mobilization offi- 
cials to properly program machine-tool ex- 
pansion and distribution for arms produc- 
tion. 

37. Worked with Senator FULBRIGHT to re- 
verse Senate position on Ferguson amend- 
ment to Defense Production Act which 
would have destroyed system of allocating 
materials and would have permitted up- 
bidding of prices on critical metals, notably 
copper. Result would have been higher 
prices on all household appliances and a 
scarcity of materials for small and medium 
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businesses. Though some opposed, scores 
of Michigan manufacturers supported Moopy 
in this fight. 

LABOR 

38. Hammered relentlessly at the Defense 
Production Administration for more mate- 
rials for automobile production to avert lay- 
off of an additional 100,000 auto workers. 
By obtaining reversal of policy, with co- 
operation of Governor Williams and others, 
was instrumental in averting what would 
have been major economic tragedy for scores 
of thousands of families and for the State. 

39. Prevailed upon Defense Mobilizer Wil- 
son to call the December 29 meeting in 
Washington of auto industry presidents, 
labor leaders, Governor Williams and Moopy, 
which started ball rolling for emergency ac- 
tion for relief of Michigan industry. 

40. Fought to create jobs in communities 
hard-hit by conversion and cutbacks by fol- 
lowing up task force and Manpower Direc- 
tive No. 4. 

41. Sponsored S. 2504 to provide emergency, 
temporary Federal supplementation of State 
unemployment compensation for persons 
disemployed by the mobilization program's 
restrictions on materials. Bill bottled in Fi- 
nance Committee. Nevertheless, it served 
as part of campaign to impress on top offl- 
cials severe nature of crisis in State and may 
have helped stimulate action (though not 
adequate action) by legislature. Certainly 
helped bring realization to top officials that 
threatened local depression had to be 
averted. 

42. Cosponsored with Senator Murray and 
16 others a bill to liberalize railroad retire- 
ment benefits. Passed by both Houses of 
Congress. 

43. Introduced amendment to Taft-Hart- 
ley Act to permit foremen to organize and 
engage in collective bargaining. 

FARM 


44. In cooperation with Governor Williams 
stepped into critical situations where Michi- 
gan specialty crops were threatened with 
glutted markets and obtained help from De- 
partment of Agriculture through emergency 
purchases for the school-lunch program, 
military use and other purposes. 

45. Bringing Michigan farmers into di- 
rect participation in formulation of individ- 
ual agricultural policies of their Senator by 
extensive, factual questionnaires. 

46. Outlined proposed mutual crop-insur- 
ance plan to cover perishables. 


EDUCATION AND GENERAL WELFARE 


47. Fought shoulder-to-shoulder with 
Senator Lister HILL for Senate approval of 
the Hill amendment to the tidelands oil bill 
to earmark billions of dollars of submerged 
lands oil royalties for educational purposes. 
Voted against submerged lands oil grab by 
coastal States. 

48. Introduced amendment to the Social 
Security Act permitting recipients of social- 
security benefits to earn up to $100 a month 
instead of $50 without jeopardizing their 
Federal annuity payments after 65. This 
amendment was accepted by Finance Com- 


"mittee and subsequently became law. Moopy 


got committee chairman to agree that at- 
tempt should be made in next Congress to 
remove all limitations on private earnings. 
49. Helped pry loose more steel for con- 
struction of schools in Michigan and else- 
where in the United States. Helped get steel 
for critically needed public buildings in 
Michigan and for Detroit’s expressway and 
water distribution programs. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
50. Named chairman of a subcommittee 
of the Senate Investigating Committee to 
Examine Censorship of News in Government 
Agencies, particularly with respect to the 
President’s security order. Subcommittee 
was created in response to Moody resolution 
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asking Senate investigation of news sup- 
pression. Objective is to “knock away all 
obstacles between the facts and the people,” 
while protecting actual military secrets. 

51. With Senator LEHMAN and 11 others, 
cosponsored and vigorously supported hu- 
mane and equitable omnibus immigration 
bill with adequate security provisions in 
lieu of oppressive and restrictive McCarran 
immigration bill. Received support of 
scores of religious, nationality, and civic or- 
ganizations, After McCarran bill carried, 
Moopy joined four other Senators in urg- 
ing the President to veto it, which he did 
June 25. Senate overrode President's veto 
by margin of two votes. Moopy pledged to 
take positive action toward amending immi- 
gration act in next Congress. 

52. Testified in behalf of Senator LEH- 
man’s measure in Rules Committee to 
change rules of Senate permitting majority 
vote of Senators present to bring debate on 
any subject to close on any issue after 15- 
day period. 

53. Introduced resolution calling upon 
Army Corps of Engineers to make immediate 
survey of high-water levels of the Great Lakes 
and recommendations for (a) lowering the 
water level, (b) preventing further damage 
to property, and (c) repairing damage al- 
ready inflicted. Got RFC to certify all of 
Michigan coastline as disaster area eligible 
for emergency RFC loans for repair and new 
preventative construction. 

54. Introduced amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Act giving additional $600 tax ex- 
emption to working widows and widowers 
who are forced to employ persons to care for 
their minor children during working hours. 

55. In line with Senator Vandenberg reso- 
lution of 1943, Moopy sponsored constitu- 
tional amendment to lower voting age to 18. 
Resolution was reported favorably by Judici- 
ary Committee after hearings but was blocked 
on Senate floor by Republican objection. 

56. Cosponsored with Senator MoNRONEY 
bill to remodel room in the Capitol for un- 
denominational chapel for rest, meditation, 
and worship. 

CONCLUSION 

Mindful of the need to mingle with as 
many of his constituents as possible, the bet- 
ter to know their problems and properly rep- 
resent them in Washington, Senator Moopy 
during his first 14 months in the Senate— 

(a) Spent 51 week-ends in Michigan, fly- 
ing up each Friday after Senate adjourn- 
ment and returning each Sunday night to 
be on hand for the first committee session 
Monday morning. 

(b) Made more than 250 scheduled speak- 
ing engagements in 48 cities and towns, be- 
fore a great variety of organizations. A 
break-down shows that 40 percent of his 
appearances were before civic, fraternal, and 
school groups; 21 percent before political 
gatherings; 12 percent before labor groups; 
11 percent nationality groups; 8 percent 
church groups; 8 percent veterans’ and farm 
gatherings. 

Senator Moopy’s frequent visits to Mich- 
igan have not interfered with his perform- 
ance of duties in Washington as a represent- 
ative of the people of Michigan. 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, he voted in 148 of 164 roll 
calls for a “batting” average of 90 percent. 
In the second session he voted in 115 of 
122 roll calls for a 94 percent average. 

Senator Moopy’s Small Business Commit- 
tee hearings outside of Washington and his 
quick trip to Europe on the Mutual Security 
Program prevented him from having a near 
perfect score for the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

This is not an all-inclusive report of Sen- 
ator Moopy’s activities. It does, however, 
give a summary of his actiivties and under- 
takings. 


A Significant New Factory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THURMOND CHATHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
of July 6, 1952: 


A SIGNIFICANT NEw Facrory 


There is something intriguing, if not 
startling, about that new chemical factory 
Time magazine has written up. It is cer- 
tainly something new in the world. 

For one thing, it runs 24 hours a day 
with scarcely any human attention. It is 
about as close to being 100-percent mecha- 
nized as anything could be. For another 
thing, it is said to be the only plant in the 
world that uses coal as a direct raw ma- 
terial for producing chemicals. 

The plant, we are told, unlooses coal’s 
magic by pulverizing it and then mixing it 
with hydrogen under extreme pressure. 
This process, according to those in position 
to know, opens the door to a tremendous 
variety of products. 

The company’s president predicts an 
endless stream of new medicine and drugs, 
long-wearing and fire-proof fabrics, new 
paints and detergents, better weed killers 
and insecticides. And even the firm’s chem- 
ical engineers don’t yet know what other 
products may be produced. 

Moreover, this hydrogenation process, we 
are assured will make possible abundance 
of production to an extent hitherto un- 
known. Up to now coal chemicals have 
come from the coking of coal for steel, and 
demand for them has been rising six times 
as fast as the supply. 

This new factory is a reminder, of course, 
that such advances as these—advances 
which, over the years, will touch the lives 
of everyone, and make for better living for 
all—are the result of research. 


World Cooperation in Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JARMAN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Record a talk by Under 
Secretary of Agriculture Clarence J. Mc- 
Cormick. 

This talk, entitled “A Goodly Herit- 
age,” was made at the July 2 meeting 
of the 48 States PMA sessions in St. 
Louis, Mo.: 

I don’t know of any invitation that I could 
have accepted with more pleasure than your 
invitation to take part in this 48 States 
PMA meeting. Like all of you, I enjoy very 
much these get-togethers with you folks who 
really make the farm programs work. 

But there’s more to it than that. This 
is the kind of a meeting at which we can 
talk hard, common sense about the prob- 
lems and the responsibilities that face the 
American farmer, 
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I always leave this kind of a meeting with 
the feeling that this Nation's agriculture 
can meet any problem that challenges it, 
now and in the future. 

For one thing, agriculture in the United 
States has never before had so many out- 
standing achievements concentrated in a 
few short years as we have had in the past 
two decades. = 

It seems to me that we are able today 
to pass on to the farmers of the future a 
new heritage, a rich heritage, a goodly 
heritage. 

No one, I think, could look at the agri- 
culture of this country today without feel- 
ing a surge of confidence in the American 
farmer. 

We are continuing in the good traditions 
of the men who settled this vast continent, 
Three centuries ago the farmers of New 
England looked over the rocky soil and specu- 
lated on its possibilities. In their hearts 
beat the same insistent demands for peace, 
freedom, and abundance that beat in our 
hearts today. 

Night and day they struggled to achieve 
those goals. They ventured out into the 
wilds to clear and settle new areas. Genera- 
tion after generation, they pushed back the 
frontier—and it was not easy. 

In the East, there were forests and fields 
to be cleared before the crops could cpring 
to life. In the Midwest was rich land, but 
no cities, towns, or even villages, other than 
those of the Indians. Slowly at first, then 
faster, and finally with a great rush, the 
Midwest—America’s bread basket—filled 
with people. 

In the Great Plains there were other prob- 
lems to deal with—protecting farms and 
families against lawlessness—before that im- 
mense empire could produce the vast quanti- 
ties of wheat and meat which come from it 
today. 

Still farther to the west, there was drought 
to fight against and an arid wilderness to 
reclaim through irrigation. 

All this is in the history books. But we 
ought to be very sure to notice something 
else when we read our history. We ought 
to notice that food always had to come before 
the city. And that is an important consid- 
eration, which I will touch on later in this 
talk—in connection with the world food 
problem. 

The American farmers who have preceded 
our generation—our parents, and grand- 
parents, and great-grandparents—all left a 
valuable heritage to those who would come 
after them. 

The early settlers of this Nation left behind 
them a heritage of national freedom. They 
fought the Revolution, and they won. 

Later generations preserved the heritage of 
national freedom and added to it a heritage 
of political freedom. More and more, the 
people were given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the actions and decisions of their 
Government. 

Nearly a century ago, another generation 
added to national and political freedom, a 
heritage of personal freedom. No longer was 
any man to be the slave of another. But as 
time went on, we found that national and 
political freedom—and even personal free- 
dom—were not enough. Another freedom 
was needed to fulfill the heritage of human 
liberty. We saw that very clearly in 1932. 

The personal freedom of American farm- 
ers was limited—and almost nullified—by a 
form of economic slavery. The farmer was 
as the mercy of a dog-eat-dog economic 
system. 

And so we have had to add to national, po- 
litical, and personal freedom, the heritage of 
economic freedom. This heritage of eco- 
nomic freedom—so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned—is summed up in the sound farm 
programs we have today for the benefit of 
agriculture and the whole country. 
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You people gathered here have played a 
mighty role in creating this new heritage of 
economic freedom for agriculture. I can 
think of no group that has done more to 
make this economic freedom possible. I can 
think of no group which can do more to 
preserve this economic freedom so that we 
may pass it on to our children and they to 
their children. ` 

You have learned to work together. 
Twenty years ago the diversified problems 
confronting agriculture—regional problems, 
problems of differing farming customs, kinds 
of soils and crops—had in them the seeds of 
strife and disunity. But you have learned to 
see the other fellow’s problems, as well as 
your own. You have learned to pull to- 
gether, among yourselves and with other 
agencies. We must preserve and carry for- 
ward this mutual understanding. To pre- 
serve this new heritage of economic freedom 
amid the problems of the present, we must 
continue to work hard at the job of making 
friends. 

Let’s examine this heritage of economic 
freedom. Of what does it consist? 

Much of it is closely related to the pro- 
grams administered by PMA. 

If the price-support programs were taken 
away—or if they were badly crippled as some 
people seem to want—we could again see 
farm prices sliding down to less than 60 per- 
of the farm operators in 1932. 

If the storage functions of CCC were de- 
stroyed—or crippled as some people seem 
to want—we could again see sharp price 
breaks such as occurred in 1948. Only this 
time they might not stop with a partial de- 
cline. They might go right on down to the 
point where once more corn would be more 
valuable to burn as fuel than to ship to 
market. This is not scare talk. Many of 
us here know from actual experience that 
this has happened, and can happen again. 

You and I know that last year was by 
no means the best year agriculture has had 
in terms of prices and income. 

You and I know that last year the net 
income of farm operators was more than 
$2,000,000,000 less than it was in 1947. 

But you and I also know that this was 
still nine times as much as the dollar income 
of the farm operators in 1932. 

You and I know that some farms here and 
there are going broke. 

In 1950, foreclosures averaged around 
three a day. But we haven't forgotten that 
20 years ago there were more foreclosures 
than that every half hour. That’s right, 
foreclosures in 1932 averaged one every 8 
minutes—day and night, week days and 
Sundays. 

Im sure that all of you sometimes ask 
yourselves how much in dollars and cents 
the farm programs have actually contrib- 
uted to farm income. Unfortunately, we 
have no way of isolating the effect of the 
programs, so that we can say how much 
cash income exactly can be attributed to 
them. In other words, we know that the 
improvement in agriculture is due to many 
influences. 

But it is possible to show approximately 
how much cash income agriculture is get- 
ting per capita today, compared with what 
it might be getting under the historical con- 
ditions that determined the balance be- 
tween farm and nonfarm income in the 
days before we had these programs. Last 
year’s cash income from farm production 
was about $33,000,000,000. That is about 
$10,000,000,000 more than it would have been 
if farm cash income in 1950 had been deter- 
mined by the same forces of supply and 
demand that prevailed in the 1920's. 

What I am saying, in other words, is this: 
If farm people last year had received the 
same share of the national income—per 
capita—as they had in the 1920's, or even 
in the period 1910-14, farm cash income 
last year would have been no more than 


$23,000,00L,000 instead of approximately 

About 30 cents out of every dollar of farm 
cash income, therefore, can be attributed to 
the farm programs and to other influences 
on the supply and demand situation that 
have come into being in the past 20 years. 

These facts indicate the great economic 
advance American farmers have made. But 
they don't by any means tell the whole story 
of the new heritage of economic freedom. 

I’m sure that all of us here believe firmly 
in the family-owned, family-operated farm, 
We know that widespread ownership of 
family farms is one of the major elements 
in this new heritage of economic freedom. 
We know that the family farm builds strong 
people and strong communities. 

We know that communism doesn’t make 
much headway among such people or in such 
communities. We know that the direct op- 
posite of the heritage of economic freedom 
which we enjoy is found in the collectivized 
farms of the Soviet Union and its satellites, 
They have a heritage of economic slavery. 

So I want to point out to you that we 
have made real progress in this country in 
protecting the family farm and in fostering 
the spread of family ownership of family 
farms. 

Back in 1880 about 74 percent of the Na- 
tion’s farms were operated by their owners. 
From 1880 on, there was a decline in every 
decade. By 1930, less than 58 percent of our 
farms were owner-operated. In other words, 
we were getting close to the point where 
half the farms would be run by tenants and 
sharecroppers, 

That was a trend, I want to emphasize, 
that had been going on for 50 years. 

But in the past 20 years we’ve stopped that 
trend. We've not only stopped it, we've 
reversed it. We've recovered the lost ground 
of the previous half century, and today 3 
farms out of 4 once again are operated by 
their owners. 

There are many factors involved in this 
remarkable record. The Nation deliberately 
attacked the problem of farm tenancy. Bet- 
ter credit facilities were made available to 
tenant farmers to help them become owners. 
Farm management plans were developed. 
The cooperative movement was encouraged, 
and small farmers were able to take advan- 
tage of cooperative marketing and buying 
and the cooperative use of farm machinery. 
But one of the big, basic conditioning fac- 
tors that has made more widespread owner- 
ship possible has been the PMA programs 
which helped create a climate that was fa- 
vorable to farm ownership. 

The very fact that these programs were 
providing a climate of economic freedom for 
farmers made farm ownership not only more 
attractive, but economically more feasible. 

Another highly important element in this 
new heritage of economic freedom which has 
been won by agriculture centers about the 
national effort to conserve our land, water, 
and forest resources, and to build new 
strength in the land. 

This could not have been done without 
the kind of programs provided by PMA. 
Farmers needed help in doing the conserva- 
tion job—and they still need help today. 
They need technical help—technical know- 
how. They need financial help to carry out 
conservation work that ought to be done im- 
mediately, and to develop such permanent 
conservation measures as terraces. They 
need organizational help—in other words the 
help that comes from doing something in 
an organized way and as part of an organ- 
ized movement. 

Experience proved many years ago that 
it just isn’t enough to develop sound con- 
servation measures and simply tell people to 
put them to use. We know that the farm- 
ers of this country—you and I and the other 
millions of us—went on farming for a long 
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time, doing little or nothing to stop the 
downhill trend of our soil resources. 

The ACP payments have been of immense 
value in bridging the gap between farmers 
wanting to adopt conservation practices, and 
their ability and willingness to do the work 
here and now. 

Since 1936 this program has helped bring 
about the building of more than 200,000 
dams for erosion control and more than 
800,000 storage dams for livestock water. It 
has helped drain more than 26,000,000 acres. 
It has been a factor in the seeding of nearly 
52,000,000 acres of pasture and the planting 
of more than 900,000 acres of trees. It has 
helped bring about the application of more 
than a quarter of a billion tons of lime and 
many millions of tons of superphosphate. 

‘All this is playing a vital role today in the 
economic freedom of the American farmer. 
It is aiding In the effort to make the land 
of America safe for tomorrow. 

But although we have accomplished much 
in conservation, our farms in general still 
need about four times as much lime and 
about five times as much superphosphate 
as they are now getting. We need about four 
times as much stripcropping, about five times 
as much green manure and cover crops, and 
about 30 times as much contour farming 
as we are now getting. 

We need to work harder and faster at the 
job of helping to prevent floods through com- 
plete land treatment programs. We need 
to cooperate with other agencies in a com- 
prehensive approach to the development of 
the Nation's rivers. 

We need to push hard at the job of im- 
proving pastures, so that we can move faster 
in the direction of a grasslands agriculture. 

The principle of farmer participation in 

the farm programs has also 
been of great value in the development of our 
heritage of economic freedom. We have a 
kind of economic democracy in agriculture 
which no other branch of American indus- 
try can equal, It has been a key factor in 
the success of our programs and in the 
progress of our agriculture these past 2 
decades. 

We must not allow the committee set-up 
to be destroyed. We must use our commit- 
tees more. We must make them better able 
to serve the cause of an economically free 
American agriculture. 

So, too, with the other great programs of 
PMA. We have made big advances in the 
field of price support and storage; but there 
are still weaknesses to prop up, and gaps 
to fill. 

We have done much to make the family 
farm more secure. But it would be foolish 
to relax or taper off our efforts to bolster 
this bulwark of American democracy. 

We have had real success in the use of 
production goals in the past decade, and here 
again PMA has sparked the entire effort. 
So long as land, manpower, machines, and 
supplies are at a premium, we must make 
sure that production is in line with needs— 
that it is not wasted—that it is not misdi- 
rected. 

We have continued in the cooperative tra- 
ditions of our forefathers, who worked to- 
gether in barn-raising, house-building, and 
the like. I know that in family farm com- 
munities all over the country, the neighbor- 
liness of farm families is a grand tradition. 
In bad luck all your neighbors come around 
to help. If you need a lift at planting time 
or harvesting, they'll see what can be done, 

Yes, we've preserved this grand old tra- 
dition. And we've extended it as well. 
That’s what these great programs really 
amount to—farmers getting together and 
helping one another by concerted action. 

That's what conservation amounts to— 
and price supports—and production goals— 
getting together and working out a common 
course of action. 
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We have a fine heritage of economic free- 
dom, and we must see to it that nothing 
uproots it, that nothing destroys it. We 
want to pass on to our children this fine her- 
itage of economic freedom—only we want 
to make it even better and sounder than it 
is right now. 

How shall we do this? 

We must obviously continue to build for 
‘agricultural strength here in our own land. 
But the world we live in has become so 
interdependent that this by itself is not 
enough. 

That is why we are building also a heritage 
of world cooperation in agriculture. We 
are seeking to help other peoples increase 
their agricultural productivity and raise 
their standards of living. 

We are realizing more and more that to 
see clearly the job ahead, we must look 
beyond the boundaries of our own farms, 
our own counties, our own States, and even 
beyond the shores of our own country. 

It concerns us that over half the people 
of the world are undernourished. 

It concerns us that in Asia, Africa, the 
Middle East and Latin America most of the 
people have diets that are estimated to be 
20 percent below the minimum needed for 
health and efficiency. 

It concerns us that a billion or more of the 
world’s people living in underdeveloped 
areas have incomes averaging about 22 cents 
a day. 

It concerns us that in southeast Asia in- 
come per person is estimated at only about 8 
cents a day—$30 a year. 

As farmers, we have a special interest in 
the so-called underdeveloped areas, be- 
cause all economic development must rest 
upon an agricultural base. Food must come 
first. Agriculture must be more efficient 
and more productive in those countries be- 
fore it can support the growth of industry. 

More than three-fourths of the people of 
underdeveloped areas are farmers—in some 
countries almost 90 percent, These coun- 
tries have practically no industry because 
not enough people are free to follow occu- 
pations outside agriculture. They have 
practically no modern transportation—prac- 
tically no electricity, telephones, radios, or 
any of the other modern things we regard 
as commonplace. 

In this country, it’s just the reverse. Only 
about one person out of nine in the civilian 
labor force is a farmer. The other eight are 
free to work in nonfarm occupations because 
our farmers are so productive. That man- 
power—made available by our farming effi- 
ciency—has enabled this country to build a 
tremendous industrial economy. 

The industrial might of America rests on 
the foundation of a productive agriculture— 
and a productive agriculture must be the 
base for industrial growth in other countries. 

We are concerned about low living levels 
in other countries for humanitarian reasons, 
of course—because we are a Christian people. 
But there are other big reasons why the 
welfare of other nations is our concern. One 
reason is our economic interdependence with 
other countries. Another is our national 
security. 

Here’s what I mean by economic interde- 
pendence. 

In 1951, agricultural exports accounted 
for 14 percent of cash farm income in this 
country. Every third bale of cotton, every 
third bushel of wheat, and every third pound 
of tobacco produced on our farms was grown 
for a foreign market. The amount of wheat 
shipped abroad in the past few years was 
equal to all the wheat grown in those years 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

We export a tenth of our edible oil seeds, 
over a tenth of our apples, and a fifth of 
our pears. 

It’s plain that the people of other coun- 
tries provide an important share of our farm 
markets. At the same time we depend on 
those countries for many things which we 


do not produce, or which we do not produce 
enough of. Imports from other countries 
enable those countries to buy our farm 
and industrial products. They provide raw 
materials that are essential to our defense 
production. 

That brings us to the other reason why 
we are vitally concerned about the strength 
and welfare of other countries. Our own 
national security is at stake. 

Economic strength among the free coun- 
tries of the world is the best defense against 
the spread of communism. On the other 
hand, wherever you find hunger, malnutri- 
tion, disease, and ignorance, there you find 
fertile ground for th^ growth of the Commu- 
nist. fungus. 

The world has become very small and 
ideas travel very fast. Hungry people in 
one part of the world can see that starvation 
is not the law of nature. They can see that 
other people in other parts of the world have 
come, or are coming, into an age of plenty. 

They do not intend to continue living un- 
der starvation conditions. 

And the Kremlin Communists cleverly hold 
out the baited hook. They tempt the hun- 
gry with the promise of food, the landless 
with the promise of security, the oppressed 
with the promise of liberty, the weak with 
the promise of power. 

The Kremlin Communists fish with false 
promises to bring land, oil, and people into 
their creel—and not until too late do those 
who snap at the bait realize that the hand 
that holds the other end of the line is in 
Moscow. 

That's one of the reasons why the United 
States, since the war, has followed a con- 
sistent policy of aiding other free countries 
to build their economies and improve their 
living standards. 

We have never had an iron curtain around 
our technical advancement. We have always 
been willing to share with the world. More 
than 10 years ago, the Department of Agri- 
culture began setting up formal programs 
to share know-how with countries of Latin 
America—and these programs helped to boost 
production of rubber, quinine, and essential 
oils needed in the war. 

In the past 3 years, however, this country 
has greatly expanded its share-the-knowledge 
programs. Today, some 500 American agri- 
cultural workers are in Latin America, Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia. About 200 of these 
workers represent the Department of Agri- 
culture. The others are employees of the 
Mutual Security Agency, the Department of 
State, and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation of the United Nations. 

Many of these men were county agents, 
vocational agriculture teachers, or research 
workers in this country. They are products 
of American farms and schools; they are 
working side by side with small farmers to 
help them help themselves. 

But not only are we sending American 
technicians abroad. We are also training 
foreign visitors who come over here, 

Foreign visitors always want to see how 
agriculture has achieved so much in this 
country—and what these achievements mean 
to the farm family. When they visit an 
American farm, they see with their own eyes 
how we have used political and personal 
freedom and plain hard work to build our 
new heritage of economic freedom. 

A little while ago I outlined three reasons 
why we in this country concern ourselves 
with the welfare of other countries—the 
humanitarian reason, the economic reason, 
and the reason of our national security. 

It is humanitarian to seek to raise living 
standards in countries less fortunate than 
our own—to help the hungry to feed them- 
selves—to bring hope to the diseased, the 
ignorant, and the economically oppressed. 

It is good, sound economics for this coun- 
try to help raise living standards in under- 
developed areas, because those countries will 
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be better able to buy what we produce and 
to produce what we need. 

It is vital to our national security to help 
build strength in areas which are buffers to 
the expansion of communism, India, for 
example, is a nation of 350,000,000 people 
faced by chronic poverty and hunger. But 
the Indians are anxious to overcome these 
conditions—and we're helping them. By 
fall, we will have about 100 agricultural 
specialists in India to help that government 
with its grow-more-food program. 

These things we do are not charity or pure 
altruism. They are necessary to our national 
interest. 

Our scientists are learning much from 
their work in foreign countries. We are 
learning much from foreign nationals who 
visit this country—many of them among the 
world’s most outstanding scientists. 

In another sense, what we are doing for 
other countries is a partial repayment for 
what we have borrowed and learned from 
them. Once we looked to other countries as 
our main sources of knowledge, and we are 
indebted to other peoples for much of the 
basic scientific work hehind our technical 
advances. 

We have a debt to other countries for the 
very crops we grow. Every major crop grown 
in this country today is an immigrant. Soy- 
beans and alfalfa came from Asia, wheat and 
oats from Europe, potatoes from South 
America, and corn from Mexico. 

It is a significant fact that a century and 
a half ago most of the economic problems of 
the United States were rural problems— 
much the same kind of problems, in a broad 
sense, that farmers in many parts of the 
world are confronted with today. On the 
basis of our experience, we can and we should, 
offer free peoples abroad whatever aid is 
practicable in helping them increase their 
farming production. 

Thus, we are working toward a heritage of 
world cooperation in agriculture. If we can 
succeed in building such a heritage, and if 
we preserve and strengthen a sound heritage 
of national, political, personal, and economic 
freedom in our own land, the problems of 
world peace and prosperity may well be on 
the way to their solutions. 

This is our challenge for today, and for 
tomorrow. It is your challenge, because you 
of PMA have much to do with the construc- 
tion of a sound agricultural heritage. 

I know ‘you will meet this challenge, as 
fully as you have met those of the past, 
Many of you have made personal sacrifices, 
again and again, to carry out your responsi- 
bilities. You have not faltered, even though 
time and again you have been loaded with 
more and more work, and have been given 
less and less resources to do the job. You 
have fought for what is right for agriculture, 
sometimes winning, often losing, but never 
quitting. 

You are real leaders in American agricul- 
ture. But after you must come leaders who 
are, if possible, even greater, because the job 
that must be done will get tougher and 
tougher as the farming part of our popula- 
tion continues to decrease. 

Are you, each of you, doing all that you can 
to develop such leaders; strong young leaders 
on your community, county, and State com- 
mittees, as well as men who can serve as 
replacements in Washington? 

I don’t need to remind you that the great- 
est of all the Nation's resources are its chil- 
dren. They are our most important crop. 
You have all done a good job, I’m sure, in 
teaching your children to be good citizens 
and to be aware of the real problems of 
agriculture. 

But how about your neighbors children? 
Are you helping them to understand agri- 
cultural problems, and what the Government 
is trying to do to solve those problems, and 
why? 

I’m sure no one needs to tell you about 
the value of participation in PMA programs. 
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But what about the many farmers who, for 
one reason or another, do not participate? 
Can you do more to bring to them the mes- 
sage of what PMA really is? 

No one needs to tell you the importance 
of making friends for and with our programs. 
But should I perhaps remind some of you of 
the folly and wasted effort that results from 
needless bickering and misunderstanding? 

Your job as agricultural leaders is a great 
deal bigger than your job sheet indicates. 
But I’m sure that it is not bigger than your 
capacity. I know that most of you would 
have gone home long ago if the salary was 
all you got out of this job. But you are 
working for something bigger. You want to 
make your community a better community 
to live in, your county a better county, your 
State a better State, your country a better 
country, and this world a better world. 

Many of your leaders in Washington have 
come from your ranks, and they, too, have 
the same great goals and high ideals that 
inspire you. They, too, want to make this 
Nation and the world a better place to live. 

Let us cling to these goals and ideals—let 
us be steadfast in support of them. 

In the Book of Psalms we find this verse: 
“The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.“ 

That is what we strive for today through 
the programs which you administer—a goodly 
heritage for American agriculture. 


Mexico’s Next President: Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, Man of Vision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States of America has a friendly 
interest in all that pertains to the wel- 
fare of the Republic of Mexico. We are 
consequently interested in the man 
elected to the office of President of that 
great Republic in the presidential election 
held yesterday, July 6,1952. Iam there- 
fore pleased to make available to the 
Congress and to the people of our coun- 
try such information as I have that re- 
lates to Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, the newly 
elected President of Mexico, to whom we 
extend our congratulations and best 
wishes for a successful and happy term 
of office. 

ADOLFO RUIZ CORTINES, MAN OF 

HIS PARTY AFFILIATIONS 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines is the newly 
elected candidate of the Party of Revolu- 
tional Institutions—PRI—for the Presi- 
dent of Mexico. 

The name of this party may have a 
somewhat alarming sound to many 
Americans north of the border. Citizens 
of the United States are almost two cen- 
turies removed from their own Revolu- 
tion of 1776. But Mexicans are still close 
to theirs. It began only a little more 
than 40 years ago. 

Today, to Mexicans, the word “revo- 
lution” means the steady and progres- 
sive realization of the democratic ideals 
charted by the revolution of the consti- 
tution of 1917. ` 

For many years now, the candidates of 
the PRI and its predecessor, the Na- 


VISION 


tional Revolutionary Party, have entered 
the presidency by large popular vote 
majorities. 

Presidents Calles, Cardenas, Avila 
Camacho, and Aleman are on the roll- 
call of the party’s candidates. They 
have given Mexico administrations 
which have swiftly brought the country 
to the position of third economic power 
in the Western Hemisphere and have at- 
tained for her people the ever-increas- 
ing benefits of a mature and stable dem- 
ocratic government. 

To be a candidate of the Party of 
Revolutionary Institutions is to uphold 
the pledge of keeping faith with the aspi- 
rations of a revolution that brought 
freedom to a people who had been sub- 
jugated, not just for years, not just for 
decades, but for centuries. 

Those aspirations have been most 
simply stated for all time to come and 
for all people everywhere by another de- 
fender of a revolutionary tradition in 
the words “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” 

THE MAN—IMPERTURBABLY POOR 


It was during the first hectic days after 
Adolfo Ruiz Cortines had been nomi- 
nated by the PRI for the Presidency 
of Mexico that the lowly and the mighty 
from all over the Republic had converged 
upon the Ministry of the Interior to gain 
his ear. One of the visitors was a man 
of wealth and power, who wielded bread 
influence among many people, and he 
had come to offer a campaign contribu- 
tion: 1,000,000 pesos. 

Don Adolfo smiled in gratitude, and 
his voice was friendly, but his answer 
was: “I thank you very much, indeed— 
but we cannot take it.” 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines is his own man. 

Seldom has a man in any country ap- 
proached the threshold of highest gov- 
erning office so sharply defined as a 
freeman in his own right. 

All elements of his party have ac- 
cepted him because none can claim him. 

Ruiz Cortines is a disconcerting figure 
to the politically cynical. He is a sci- 
entist in government, rather than a pol- 
itician in the accepted sense. He has 
maintained a personal detachment from 
the usual forms of external expediency 
and political demagoguery. He has been 
persistently preoccupied with the com- 
plex inner realities of his country’s prob- 
lems, concerned more with the fact 
finding on which to base action rather 
than the phrase making that dwells on 
past accomplishment or future glory. 

Such qualities would ordinarily lack 
political luster, but, in the personality 
of Ruiz Cortines, they assume a sudden 
dramatic value for the people of Mexico. 
It is apparent that in the candidate’s life 
and career there is a fulfillment parallel- 
ing the nation’s own destiny. 

In the stormy beginnings of Mexican 
democracy, Ruiz Cortines was an ardent 
young revolutionary, duly acquiring his 
share of danger and missions accom- 
plished. 

Then, as military strong men suc- 
ceeded each other as heads of state 
through the many troubled years that 
progressively secured constitutional law 
and order for Mexico, Ruiz Cortines was 
to be found in the lower echelons of 
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government, busy with the prosaic mat- 
ters of finance, accounting, statistics, re- 
search, and economics. These matters 
were somewhat academic at the time, 
too, because democracy was young and 
Ruiz Cortines was young—and it was 
not yet the age of the analyst. 

Mexico had required first the strong 
men, then the bold planner. The his- 
torical process reached its most impor- 
tant milepost more than 6 years ago 
when the military tradition was aban- 
doned and Miguel Aleman, civilian, 
launched the sound, practical programs 
p his brilliantly effective administra- 

on. 

Now it is realized that another point 
of destiny has been reached, still fur- 
ther marking the political maturity of 
the nation, in the nomination of a spe- 
cialist qualified by every phase of his 
career to meet Mexico’s present require- 
ments for an expert administrator and 
Seasoned statesman. 

It fits into the pattern, also, that Ruiz 
Cortines’ service in the cause of the 
Mexican people has been incorruptibly 
sincere. With all the influence and 
power that he has wielded in top posts, 
both state and national, he is still of 
the people in a most indisputable way: 

“As a boy I was poor, and I still am,” 
he says serenely, imperturbably. 

Thus, in every way, Ruiz Cortines is 
his own man, in the calm objectivity of 
his thinking and working patterns as 
an administrator, and in his personal 
integrity as a public servant. And, al- 
though no group or faction in or out of 
government can claim him, yet all know 
him to be impartially accessible and hon- 
estly and considerately receptive to dif- 
fering points of view. 

In an age that complains of moral de- 
terioration, Ruiz Cortines is a refreshing 
political paradox, because his simplicity 
in personal and public life has been a 
choice based not on personal naiveté or 
withdrawal from the actualities of pub- 
lic life but rather, Ruiz Cortines is a 
truly sophisticated man, much aware of 
public evils and human frailities but as 
consistently strong in his own choices as 
only a wise and tolerant man can be. 

Such is the character of Mexico’s 
emergent leader. 

“THROUGH ENEMY LINES” 


Adolfo Ruiz Cortines was born in 
Veracruz on December 30, 1890, the only 
son of Adolfo Ruiz Tejeda, a custom- 
house agent and of Maria Cortines de 
Ruiz. 

His father died 3 months after his 
birth and his mother was a devoted par- 
ent until her death in 1932. The boy 
attended the elementary school La Pas- 
tora and then continued his studies 
through the fourth year at the Prepara- 
tory School of the State of Veracruz. 

At the age of 14, it was necessary for 
him to go to work, but, with his mother’s 
encouragement, he also continued his 
studies. He qualified in the examina- 
tions for commercial accountant, and 
from his sixteenth to twenty-second year 
was employed by an importing firm. 

The revolution had begun with the 
overthrow of the Diaz dictatorship; the 
regime of Francisco I. Madero and Pino 
Suárez was soon destroyed because of 
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the assassination of these leaders by 
General Huerta in a black chapter of 
Mexican history. 

It was then that Ruiz Cortines gave 
up his job, went to Mexico City and en- 
listed in the cause of the Constitution- 
alist revolution to help redeem the 
country from the new oppressor. 

With the rank of second captain, he 
served as assistant to Engineer Albert 
Robles Dominguez, director of the secret 
and propaganda service of the general 
headquarters of the Constitutionalist 
revolution. From this point, Ruiz Cor- 
tines, a young man of both education and 
courage, was associated closely with out- 
standing leaders of the revolution. He 
participated in military action and was 
frequently entrusted with lone and dan- 
gerous confidential missions. One such 
exploit was his success in slipping 
through the lines of 14,000 Villista troops 
to carry a message from Carranza to 
General Trevifio, whose 4,000 troops re- 
pelled the Villa forces after a siege of 72 
days. 

In 1915 he became general paymaster 
in General Mariel’s brigade and in the 
military command of Mexico. He was 
promoted to major and received the 
award of veteran of the revolution. 

In 1917 he served as assistant to Gen- 
eral Jara, governor and military com- 
mandant at Veracruz, and then was re- 
called by General Treviño to serve as his 
private secretary. General Trevifio was 
a federal representative to the Congress 
and, in 1920, became Secretary of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Labor. Ruiz Cor- 
tines’ last military task was service on 
the commission of review of records of 
military services. 

“DOCTOR LEARNS FROM HIS PATIENT” 


At the age of 32 Ruiz Cortines was free 
to resume his own life and career. He 
chose government service. For the next 
11 years he was a member of the Council 
of the Bureau of Statistics. 

This was a most important period in his 
life in terms of intellectual and cultural 
preparation for the posts ahead. He 
mastered the techniques of research and 
analysis, and inevitably, was imbued 
with the practicality of the economist 
and the fact-finder. Mexico’s problems 
lay in the actualities which facts and 
figures showed to the young analyst. 
Wishful thinking by the populace and 
emotional opportunism by the politician 
could only delay their solution. 

So, Ruiz Cortines became a political 
realist, knowing his country much as a 
doctor knows his patient. 

In this period, also, the young econo- 
mist branched out into a field of broad 
study of literature, languages, and art 
and was active in a group concerned with 
the constructive development of the cul- 
tural and intellectual values of Mexico’s 
new-found freedom. 

His professional stature in his field led 
to newspaper recognition and in 1934 he 
accepted an offer to become a columnist 
on economics and statistical subjects for 
El Nacional. 

His first consequential post in pub- 
lic life followed this activity, with his ap- 
pointment to assistant secretary of the 
federal district during the administra- 
tion of President Cardenas. 


Three years later he was elected fed- 
eral representative for Tuxpan, Vera- 
cruz. Soon afterward he was asked to 
serve as treasurer of the directing com- 
mittee of the Avila Camacho presiden- 
tial campaign. He moved on to secre- 
tary general of his native state, Vera- 
cruz, and was called from this service 
to the national administration, serving 
as Assistant Secretary of the Ministry of 
the Interior, which was then headed by 
Miguel Aleman. 

By now, well recognized by the coun- 
try’s leaders for his practical ability 
in administrative positions, Ruiz Cor- 
tines returned to his native state and 
campaigned for governor. 

His election in 1944 and his success- 
ful administration well justified the 
strong labor and farmer support which 
he had received. 

As governor of Veracruz, Don Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines carried out the following 
eight-point program: 

First. Public tranquillity and collective 
confidence. 

Second. Security for the people as well 
as property. 

Third. Elevation and dignifying of the 
citizens and moral public administration, 

Fourth. Government for all and mu- 
tual cooperation. 

Fifth. Encouragement of financial in- 
stitutions for social credit service. 

Sixth. Revision of inequitable systems 
to establish equity. 

Seventh, Efficient and honest public 
administration. 

Eighth. Effective government action in 
social economy and harmony between 
private and official action, 

It is important to note that 50 percent 
of the revenue of the state of Veracruz 
was dedicated to a program of educa- 
tion for its people as well as to raising 
the standard of living. The rest of the 
revenue of the state was dedicated to 
the other points of his program. 

In 1948, President Aleman asked Ruiz 
Cortines to serve in his Cabinet as Min- 
ister of the Interior. 

In this post, he has served with the 
same practical vision for Mexico’s future 
with his characteristic capacity for hard 
work for Mexico’s present which has dis- 
3 every step of his public serv- 

ce, 
“LET OTHERS IMPRESS” 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines lives in a quiet, 
conservative neighborhood with his wife, 
Maria Izaguirre de Ruiz Cortines, the 
daughter of the late Manuel Izaguirre 
who was a Commodore in the Mexican 
Navy. 

He has two children surviving from his 
first marriage. His daughter is Mrs. Lu- 
cia Ruiz Carrillo de Cervantes. His son, 
Adolfo Ruiz Carrillo, 27, is a naval engi- 
neer. 

The Ruiz Cortines home is not in the 
show-place section of Mexico City. It 
is a modest, three-bedroom house corres- 
ponding to the income of a government 
official who has always managed to live 
on his salary. 

The warm sincerity that Ruiz Cortines 
has brought to his public life which in- 
spires those who work with him is a nat- 
ural quality that is even more evident in 
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his association with friends and neigh- 
bors. 

His favorite escape from official wor- 
ries is a long and hard-fought game of 
dominoes with long-time friends. He 
likes to walk, and sometimes he “hears 
out” problems put to him and makes his 
decision in a strolling conference. 

Somewhat taller than medium height, 
Ruiz Cortines has the trim bearing of a 
younger man. He has good health and 
rugged endurance. His features are 
sharply chiseled and he would appear 
somewhat austere, except for an unusual 
radiance and warmth of expression in his 
eyes and easy smile, 

His clothes are well cut but his only 
real personal indulgence is in hats. His 
hats are good—and expensive. 

His sense of humor is not above taking 
a turn toward the practical joke. 

When Governor of Veracruz, he be- 
came aware that a group of state repre- 
sentatives had hit on the scheme of leav- 
ing their cards in his office around 
1 p. m., then taking a leisurely lunch and 
returning to his office to give the impres- 
sion that they had waited steadfastly 
through the afternoon to see him after 
he finished with official visitors. He was 
himself a two-shift worker—in his office 
from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. and again from 
5: 30 to 11 p. m. When one such poli- 
tician reached him late in the afternoon 
and intimated he had waited outside for 
hours, Ruiz Cortines noted the look of 
content of the well-fed worthy, complete 
to toothpick in mouth, and insisted that 
such lean patience should be rewarded 
with nothing less than the biggest of 
steaks with full-course trimmings. He 
himself went along as host to ply his 
victim with the lavish and torturing 
meal. 

Those who work with Ruiz Cortines 
say that there is never an occasion when 
he steps out of the character of an un- 
assuming and unaffected man. 

THE STATESMAN 


An ability to dream great dreams, plus 
a down-to-earth capacity for recogniz- 
ing realities: such are the balancing 
qualities with which Adolfo Ruiz Cortines 
prepares to take over the strenuous task 
of carrying forward Mexico’s twentieth 
century ascendancy. 

Expanded industrialization: His vision 
in this field covers a far-sweeping hori- 
zon of bold conception, yet he knows 
there must be a practically measured 
tempo of progress, and that private en- 
terprise is basic to the achievements 
which he sees ahead. 

Modernized agriculture: He is a de- 
voted apostle of it, but aware of the 
importance of learning lessons in pilot- 
zone operations before plunging head- 
long. 

Investments by foreigners in Mexico: 
Of course—but within the framework of 
the constitution which Mexicans cherish 
so zealously. 

Freedom of speech, and all of the other 
freedoms which are basic to democracy, 
he considers so obviously indispensable 
as hardly to call for comment. 

Indeed, as one listens to the answers 
which he has given freely and candidly 
to those who have sought to learn his 
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viewpoints, one senses immediately that 
here is a leader who, at one and the same 
time, yearns with almost religious fervor 
for the advancement of his country—and 
of all of the varied groups who make up 
its citizenry—but who intends to work 
toward his goal on the basis of sound, 
feasible measures, and who is not going 
to be led into vain pursuit of beautiful 
illusions. 

Thus, for example, we hear him speak- 
ing of education: 

FIRST THINGS FIRST 

I believe that the development of educa- 
tion is essential, and the furtherance of cul- 
ture indispensable. To this end, we should 
afford the greatest possible breadth of edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Nevertheless, these would be insufficient in 
themselves, alone, if we neglect the eco- 
nomic well-being of our people. 

‘Therefore, on the basis of such a concep- 
tion, our purpose will be directed toward giv- 
ing to all of the citizens of the Republic 
adequate nutrition, clothing and housing, 
and thereby satisfying fully the elemental 
necessities, and crowning them with ade- 
quate education at the same time. 

As a result of the rise in the standard of 
living, and of an accompanying intensifica- 
tion of educational activities, we shall surely 
bring about an accelerated progress for the 
Mexican people in these basic phases of de- 
velopment—aspirations which have been the 
constant objective of the revolutionary 
governments of the Nation. 


Thus, we find Don Adolfo to be the 
practical statesman; one who under- 
stands that a book, however admirable, 
will have little appeal to a boy or girl 
with an empty stomach, and without 
adequate shelter and clothing. 

FOR INDUSTRY: “A VIGOROUS RHYTHM” 


Industrial progress in Mexico has won 
worldwide attention during the adminis- 
tration of President Miguel Aleman, 
and no one is more aware of its impor- 
tance than the man who is expected to 
succeed to the national leadership in 
December 1952. With the modesty 
which is so constantly characteristic of 
him, he speaks of his own plans in terms 
of the gains made by the man whose 
place he has been nominated to fill: 

If it is the will of my fellow citizens that 
I occupy the office of First Magistrate, there 
will be no interruption of the vigorous 
rhythm which President Alemán has been 
able to bring into being in the process of in- 
dustrialization of our country. 


But; he is not simply a me-too candi- 
date; he has his own, independent views 
of the pattern which industrial progress 
should take. As he tells of them, one is 
aware that he is not bemused by the 
theory that crops up so often in political 
claims and promises in so many places— 
the theory that industrialization is some- 
thing which can be cooked up in a vat 
of oratory, and served, ready for con- 
sumption, from the speakers’ platform, 

The Government may conceive great pro- 
grams— 

Ruiz Cortines observes— 


but it depends upon all sectors of private 
enterprise to work with it in the execution 
of these programs. We have had this sup- 
port, strengthened by the backing and sym- 
pathy of the people. We shall, I am certain, 
continue to have this support in our deter- 
mination to maintain and accelerate the ex- 
pansion of the nation’s economic life in all 
phases of its activities. 


FOR FOREIGN INVESTORS: EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


There has been considerable misunder- 
standing from time to time as to Mexico’s 
attitude toward investment by foreign 
companies and individuals. Some have 
gained the erroneous impression that 
Mexico is hostile toward foreign entre- 
preneurs, and chronically suspicious of 
their motives. Thisisnottrue. Mexico 
knows that real benefits can be gained 
and have been, and are now being 
gained—from these foreign investments. 
It simply insists upon making certain 
that the nation’s interests are pro- 
tected—as they have not always been in 
the past. Ruiz Cortines states the case 
clearly and simply: 

My principal aspiration is to obtain for 


Mexico the maximum of satisfaction of the `’ 


needs of the people through maximum utili- 
zation of the raw materials, natural wealth, 
and all the economic and human resources 
which our national territory possesses. 

It is beyond doubt that, in the pursuit of 
these objectives, the investment of foreign 
capital which works upon an equal plane, 
without discrimination, with our national 
elements and within the framework of the 
constitution, will always be welcomed and 
encouraged, 

AGRICULTURE; A DYNAMIC PROGRAM 


As the traveler into Mexico flies over 
its majestic mountains and the valleys 
or moves through them by railroad or 
automobile, he sees the great progress 
which has been made, against formid- 
able odds, in the utilization of the arable 
land—even on steep hills and mountain- 
sides—and in the development of irri- 
gation. Herein lies one of the nation’s 
great problems attacked vigorously dur- 
ing President Aleman’s administration 
and expected to be carried forward under 
Don Adolfo’s dynamic program. 

Appreciating the difficulties presented 
by aridity and terrain, and by the need 
for a not-too-rapid replacement of out- 
moded methods by advanced techniques, 
he notes: 

This subject calls for penetrating and 
thoroughgoing analysis; it cannot be handled 
with snap judgments. I am working out 
the basis of a coordinated program which 
recognizes the facts of our present agricul- 
tural development, and proceeds toward a 
continuing increase in production with the 
help of the most modern methods of opera- 
tion and organization. The objectives will 
be the dual ones of greater productivity, and, 
greater income for the farmers in keeping 
with this larger output. 

We are preparing broad programs that will 
serve to provide stimulus toward the promo- 
tion and development of pilot zones, embrac- 
ing integrated rural-agricultural and urban- 
industrial areas, through the concurrent ac- 
tion of the government and private enter- 
prise, and through the protection of specific 
legislation. 

THE INDIANS: A HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


Closely allied to the agricultural pro- 
gram is that concerned with the Indian 
population, with its economic, educa- 
tional and health problems. This is an 
undertaking concerning which candidate 
Ruiz Cortines feels a deep sense of obli- 
gation, as he makes clear in this com- 
ment: 

In spite of the efforts already carried out, 
this is still a debt charged to us from the 
revolution, and it is our duty to liquidate 
it with the greatest promptness. We cannot 
be satisfied while a great proportion of our 
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compatriots suffer low living standards; a 
condition against which the revolutionary 
governments have been fighting intensively. 

My conviction is that this is a compelling 
exigency, and that attention to it simply 
must be given in the interest of the health 
and future of Mexico. Many of the most 
distinguished men, who have foresightedly 
guided the country’s destiny in its most difi- 
cult moments, have sprung from this great 
sector of the Mexican family, revealing their 
great human qualities. 

All of our determination will be directed 
toward dedicating the resources and sympa- 
thetic understanding necessary for the reħa- 
bilitation of the rural Indians, not only in 
the interest for their well-being, but because 
they form so solid a base for the progressive 
greatness of Mexico—one Mexico, united and 
strong: Our common goal. 


FOREIGN POLICY: CONTINENTAL SOLIDARITY 
AND WORLD-WIDE COOPERATION 


Gone forever are the days when a head 
of state, anywhere, could concern him- 
self only with domestic matters. And 
Mexico has been in the forefront of 
nations which realize the far-reaching 
nature of relations among states. Al- 
though the Cabinet duties of Don Adolfo 
Ruiz Cortines have been concerned pri- 
marily with internal affairs, he has, 
throughout his career, had a lively in- 
terest in the international scene, and a 
full awareness that Mexico is not an 
isolated political unit, but an active 
member of the family of nations. A 
soldier in his youth, but a devoted lover 
of peace, he speaks of his hopes for the 
years ahead: 

Barring unforeseen factors, I hope that we 
shall be able to maintain the traditional at- 
tachment to our policy of international co- 
operation, in support of our own democratic 
ideals and in defense of human rights and 
Just causes. We shall continue, as we have 
always done in the past, uninterrupted ef- 
forts toward strengthening our ties of conti- 
nental solidarity and to observe the obliga- 
tions contracted by Mexico. 

I am personally convinced that, just as 
within a country so in the international 
field, poverty anywhere is dangerous to pros- 
perity. We will support all efforts tending to- 
ward effective joint action to prevent con- 
ditions arising from lack of economic de- 
velopment which breed misery, hunger, and 
subhuman living standards. We must fight 
unitedly against such conditions with the 


same perseverance and persistance with 
which we strive for peace. 


Corollary to this viewpoint, he sees real 
possibilities for advancement in Presi- 
dent Truman’s point-4 program, be- 
cause: 

In Mexico, we agree in the belief that the 
best way of combating communism and its 
destructive, antisocial and subversive forces 
is to improve economic conditions for all who 
suffer poverty; because it is an established 
historical experience that hunger, misery, 
and ignorance offer the most favorable cli- 
mate for the infiltration and growth of the 
Communist ideology and influence. 

COMMUNISM: NO FACTOR IN MEXICO 

On the specific point of communism, 
the candidate was recently asked the 
direct question: Do you believe that 
communism will constitute an important 
factor in the economy and politics of 
Mexico in the next 6 years?” 

His answer was direct and explicit: 

Not at all. Not politically, nor economi- 
cally, or even numerically; not in the next 
6 years, and I would hope never; because, 
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with the rising trend of our industrial de- 
velopment, and the improvement of agricul- 
ture, the masses from which are recruited 
the workers for the new factories and farms, 
have been elevated from a former submerged 
position and a very low living standard to 
higher wages and better salaries. This has 
permitted an expanding scale of well-being 
never before enjoyed, against which the 
preachings of the Communists will find no 
echo. 

The Mexican Revolution, a dynamic na- 
tional movement projected on heroic scale 
and based upon fundamental concepts which 
had their origin in the first decade of this 
century, has always been inspired by the 
needs and desires of the Mexican people, and 
not by imported doctrines, totally alien to 
our way of thinking. 

In the historical process of development of 
the Mexican nationality the revolutionary 


thesis is a logical and beneficial derivation, ` 


not a capricious product of foreign theories. 

The Mexican Revolution has been resolv< 
ing itself gradually by proper measures ef- 
fectively fitted to the Mexican reality and to 
the problems which the Nation has been fac- 
ing for centuries, problems which were the 
cause of our past political instability. The 
revolution, faithful to its historic destiny, 
will continue by this same route of progress, 
freedom and justice. 


FREEDOM: A HUMAN ESSENTIAL 


It is in the same spirit of faithfulness 
to the philosophy of the Mexican Revo- 
lution that Ruiz Cortines, while stead- 
fastly opposing communism, refuses to 
curtail the freedom of criticism of the 
existing order. As he states his position: 


While I was still Minister of the Interior, 
and in an address which I gave in the name 
of the President of the Republic, I referred 
explicitly to these concepts, and said: “We 
must always insist upon the invariable revo- 
lutionary course of maintaining undamaged 
the human liberties which our constitution 
and numerous laws fully guarantee: freedom 
of thought, of the press, of work, of public 
opinion, of beliefs, of criticisms of the gov- 
ernment, and of spiritual and economic free- 
dom. For our way of thinking, to our Mexi- 
can sensibilities, it is inconceivable for the 
human being to exist without the broad en- 
joyment of freedom. Freedom is something 
we shall never forego. It is the root of our 
nationality.” That was my position; that is 
still my position; and that will remain my 
position. 


FOR MEXICO: UNITY AND JUSTICE 


Underlying and underscoring all of 
Ruiz Cortines’ political philosophy is a 
passionate desire for unity of all Mexi- 
cans, and for justice in all relationship 
between government and people. He 
speaks of these things with great depth 
of feeling, as he did when he accepted 
his party’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency: 

We are to strengthen ourselves through 
all of us, as compatriots, defending and con- 
solidating the national unity. * * * The 
country is one, and within it there must be 
a place for all Mexicans, whatever may be 
their opinions, beliefs, mentalities, or social 
or economic position. The country is not 
the patrimony of any class, group, or faction. 


Don Adolfo Ruiz Cortines believes, 
sincerely and wholeheartedly, that the 
best interests of Mexico, and its harmo- 
nious relationships with other nations, 
call for complete dedication by any man 
who aspires to the office of Chief Execu- 
tive. He credits his opponents with the 
same patriotic attitude and, therefore, 


looks for a cleanly conducted campaign 
between now and the July election. As 
he puts it: 

I have great confidence that all of the can- 
didates for the Presidency, by reason of their 
personal backgrounds of culture and sense 
of responsibility, assure that the electoral 
contest will be carried on in an orderly and 
dignified plane, that will pay honor to the 
high level of political consciousness, and 
confirm the civic progress which our Repub- 
lic has reached in recent years. 


This, then, is Don Adolfo Ruiz Corti- 
nes—the man, the statesman, the newly 
elected President of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

It is my fervent and earnest hope that 
the friendly and cooperative relation- 
ship that has existed between the Re- 
public of Mexico and our own country 
during the incumbency of the Presiden- 
tial office of that country by the present 
President, Miguel Aleman, will continue 
and grow stronger with each succeeding 
year. 


Nearly $4,000,000,000 Lost to New York 
State Through Federal Grants-in-Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very proud of the so-called Byrd 
committee, of which Hon. Harry F. 
Byrp, the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, is the chairman. As a mem- 
ber of this committee I have been able 
to observe and take part in the wonder- 
ful work which the committee has been 
doing under his highly efficient leader- 
ship. 

The New York State Taxpayer, in its 
June 1952 issue, contains an article com- 
piled from the Byrd committee reports 
which reveals the extent to which New 
York State is the victim rather than the 
beneficiary under the Federal-aid pro- 
grams. 

Under unanimous consent heretofore 
granted, I am inserting this article to 
which I have referred as a part of my 
remarks: 

BYRD COMMITTEE STUDY REVEALS TOTAL COST 
oF $58,000,000,000 For FEDERAL AID PRO- 
GRAMS 
Nearly $4,000,000,000 has been taken out of 

New York State through Federal taxation 

and redistributed to other States in the form 

of Federal grants-in-aid in the period from 

1934 to 1951. Facts reported in a study of 

Federal grants-in-aid to States made by the 

Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 

tial Federal Expenditures, indicate that New 

York State has been the loser of vast sums 

of money in the past 18 years. Senator 

Harry F. Byn, of Virginia, is the committee’s 

chairman. 

Although New York State has received $4,- 
500,000,000 through the various Federal aid 
programs, more than any other State, this aid 
has cost the taxpayers approximately $8,300,- 
000,000. 

New York State taxpayers pay about one- 
seventh of the total of Federal taxes. In the 
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period from 1934 to 1951 the Federal Gov- 
ernment has paid out a total of $58,200,000,- 
000 to local and State governments and in 
Payments within States to individuals. New 
York State’s tax share of this amount is $8,- 
300,000,000. During the 18-year period Fed- 
eral payments to New York State totaled 
$4,500,000,000, 54 percent of the amount New 
York State taxpayers paid toward the sup- 
port of all the programs. 


COMMITTEE STUDY 


The Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures reports that in 
fiscal 1951 the Federal Government made 
payments to individuals and State and local 
governments through 65 programs. 

This was exclusive of Federal payrolls, 
interest, procurement of goods, and services, 
etc. 

In 18 years since 1934 there have been 
nearly 150 of these Federal programs. Some 
have gone through drastic functional, organi- 
zational, and titular changes, but continue. 

During this 18-year period New York has 
received $4,538,463,478 from the various pro- 
grams. California and Texas, next largest 
recipients, drew approximately a billion 
dollars less. 

TOTAL COST 

The 18-year total of the Federal payments 
to all States was $58,200,000,000, exclusive of 
overhead, an annual average of approximately 
$3,250,000,000. In fiscal 1951, which ended 
last June, expenditures through the 65 pay- 
ment programs totaled upward of $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Of the $58,200,000,000, $43,200,000,000 went 
through domestic-civilian programs, includ- 
ing social security; $3,000,000,000 through 
national defense programs, including Na- 
tional Guard, defense highways, State mari- 
time schools, war worker and nurse training, 
relocation, war housing and public works, 
etc, and approximately $12,000,000,000 
through veterans’ programs. 

PERCENT OF TOTAL 

In the past 2 years Federal payments to 
State and local government have been total- 
ing more than $2,250,000,000 a year, or about 
10 percent of all State and local expendi- 
tures. 

Federal program payments in eight pre- 
war years, 1934 to 1941, totaled $24,700,000,- 
000. In five war years, 1942-1946, they 
dropped to $10,400,000,000. In five postwar 
years, 1947-1951, they jumped to $23,100,- 
000,000. 

Payments to New York State during the 
prewar period amounted to $2,300,000,000 
and during the war years totaled $509,000,000. 
Postwar payments have totaled $1,600,000,- 
000. 


New York State received payments of 
$345,800,000 in 1951, of which $166,600,000 
went for veterans’ readjustment benefits, 
which included the GI training program. 

Payments for veterans’ benefits reached a 
peak of $316,800,000 in 1948 and for the 18- 
year period have totaled $994,000,000, ac- 
counting for the biggest share of the Federal 
money received in that time. 


WELFARE PAYMENTS 


Old-age assistance amounted to $40,000,- 
000 in 1951 payments, second largest share 
of the Federal money spent in this State. 
Dependent children’s payments ranked third 
at $31,000,000 and public roads fourth at 
$23,600,000. 

In the prewar depression years, New York 
State received $983,700,000 under the WPA 
(Works Progress Administration); $405,500,- 
000 from the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration; $149,800,000 under Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public Works; 
$80,800,000 from Civil Works Administration 
and $41,000,000 from the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. 
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Total grants-in-aid, by States, 1934-51 
— — $1, 237, 093, 795 
371. 812, 532 
985, 350, 296 


933, 367, 895 
1, 288, 453, 724 
419, 177, 778 
3, 131, 719, 161 
1, 341, 819, 416 
1, 183, 845, 735 
973, 700, 608 
971, 009, 455 
1, 244, 149, 934 
304, 228, 836 
606, 683, 544 
1, 730, 023, 541 
1, 981, 081, 844 
1. 375, 602, 201 
1, 043, 089, 171 
1, 787, 965, 918 
521, 863, 765 
825, 579, 775 
137, 759, 365 
188, 826, 684 
1, 251, 284, 589 
387, 672, 323 
4, 538, 463, 478 
1, 246, 700, 037 
556, 094, 595 
2, 702, 040, 819 
1, 368, 182, 941 
704, 581, 166 
3, 609, 217, 628 
259, 949, 287 
861, 459, 334 
533, 176, 824 
1, 209, 319, 838 
3, 185, 377, 930 
412, 409, 649 
154, 819, 114 
857, 089, 952 
1, 116, 905, 042 
645, 576, 927 
1, 248, 611, 271 


District of Columbia 2 
Hawall D Ae siei 242, 121, 855 
S 


Total- 58, 208, 569, 331 


Katyn Report Editorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
number of daily newspapers throughout 
the country have commented favorably 
on the interim report and the work of 
the Special Congressional Committee In- 
vestigating the Katyn Forest Massacre. 

The following editorial from Saturday, 
July 5, Wilmington (Del.) Journal-Every 
Evening is typical: 

KarxN AND PEACE 


Nothing ever gets an impartial investiga- 
tion behind the iron curtain. The League 
of Nations, the United Nations, and the 
practice of what is called international law 
have all sought to promote peace by sub- 
mitting points in dispute to impartial fact- 


finding and mediation. This procedure, when 
it is used, undeniably creates a climate favor- 
able to peace. But Soviet Russia, for all her 
talk about peace, won't use it. 

So there has been no international investi- 
gation of Germany's 1943 charge that the 
thousands of dead Polish officers and intel- 
lectuals whose bodies were found in Katyn 
forest were massacred by the Russians. The 
Polish government-in-exile in London pro- 
posed an impartial investigation at the time 
by the Red Cross—which certainly wouldn't 
have fevored the Nazis. Russia made this 
reasonable request a pretext for breaking off 
relations with the Poles. In 1944 the Rus- 
sians made their own investigation, blaming 
the massacre on “Hitlerite criminals.” The 
issue was tactfully bypassed at the Nurem- 
berg war crimes trials. 

Now the Madden subcommittee of the 
House of Representatives, an industrious and 
responsible body, has made its own investi- 
gation. It cannot claim impartiality, either, 
but it has tried to act impartially. It visited 
the scene, heard hundreds of witnesses, ex- 
amined 183 exhibits. Unlike the Russians, 
it made every effort to hear both sides—fail- 
ing only because the Russian Embassy indig- 
nantly refused to submit any of the evidence 
that Russia claims to hold. 

The result? A mass of evidence which, the 
report says, proves “conclusively and irrev- 
ocably” that the Russian NKVD was guilty 
of the massacre. The subcommittee also rec- 
ommends that this international crime be 
brought up in the UN General Assembly and 
the International Court of Justice, and that 
there be an international investigation of 
other mass murders, along with the question 
of what has happened to other war prisoners 
that Russia has never satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. 

None of this gets us very far, or helps 
promote peace. The Madden group clearly 
has the right answer, but Russia will go on 
citing her own investigation and refusing to 
submit the issue to a neutral group, Mean- 
while Russia will continue to accuse America 
of germ warfare, massacre of Korean pris- 
oners, and other crimes—again relying on her 
own investigations and keeping impartial 
investigators out. Such an attitude is not 
conducive to peace. 


Navy Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I made charges in the REc- 
orp that the Navy and certain contract- 
ing agencies were guilty of discrimina- 
tion in the awarding of contracts. One 
of these contractors whom I criticized 
has answered my charges and, in fair- 
ness, I think his answer should likewise 
be printed in the RECORD: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 26, 1952. 
Subject: Ed Herlocker & Co.: Acoustics, Inc.; 
Coast Insulating Products, 
Hon. Norris POULSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Pursuant to our tele- 
phone conversation of June 11, and at your 
suggestion, we are setting forth the follow- 
ing facts substantiating our position relative 
to the subject matters. 
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Under date of February 26, 1952, invita- 
tions for sealed bids were mailed to 18 roof- 
ing contractors, scheduled to be opened 
March 4, 1952. Said invitations to bid were 
prepared and mailed in accordance with 
procedures as promulgated by the Navy De- 
partment and opened by bid board presided 
over by representatives of Navy, Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp., and Buttress & Mc- 
Clelian, Inc. A total of 11 quotations were 
received and for the purpose of this letter, 
we shall concern ourselves with the three low 
bids, namely: the bids of Ed Herlocker & Co., 
Acme Maintenance Engineering Co., Associ- 
ated Roof Co. 

The bid of Ed Herlocker & Co. was rejected 
by the bid board hereinabove mentioned for 
the following reasons: per article 4 of request 
for bid No. 557 (copy enclosed marked “Ex- 
hibit A”), “any irregularities in preparation 
or submittal of the bid may be the cause for 
the rejection of the bid.” In this regard, Ed 
Herlocker & Co. did not indicate the unit 
prices for work to be accomplished as re- 
quired by article 12. This is evidenced by the 
bid comparison sheet dated March 7 (copy 
enclosed marked “Exhibit B“). Again refer- 
ring to exhibit A, article 18: “Each bidder 
shall state the brand name, weight, size, and 
any other qualifications necessary to com- 
pletely identify the materials he intends to 
use under this bid request. Any bidder not 
complying with this paragraph shall have 
his bid rejected.” The bid received from Ed 
Herlocker & Co. did not contain a full 
description of the material and thusly sup- 
ported further reason for rejection. The re- 
quirements to state brand, etc., is not un- 
common as it eliminates the possibility of a 
contractor material which, after 
an award is made, may prove to be unac- 
ceptable. 

To refute the element of propriatory speci- 
fications as set forth by Ed Herlocker & Co., 
we would call your attention to paragraph 
3 of section 13 of specifications entitled 
“Roofing and roof installations” (enclosed, 
marked “Exhibit C”) wherein it states in 
part: “Finished roof shall conform to the 
specifications of Pioneer-Flintkote type 
AA-4, Koppers, Celotex, Pabco, or approved 
equal.” Furthermore, article 4 states as fol- 
lows: “The roofing contractor shall indicate 
in his bid, brand name of materials which 
shall be used on the job.” It is our con- 
sidered opinion that the foregoing specifica- 
tions are sufficiently wide in latitude to per- 
mit the use of more than one material as 
indicated in information submitted to you. 
The addendum referred to (attached to said 
exhibit C) still does not establish propria- 
tory specifications inasmuch as there is more 
than one manufacturer of insulation, both 
asphalt coated and impregnated. 

Marked as “Exhibit D” is copy of the noti- 
fication to the request for bid, which calls 
attention to all bidders that the work shall 
conform strictly in accordance with plans 
and specifications included with the request 
for bid containing details common to both 
buildings No. 2 and No. 4. 

In summary, we believe Ed Herlocker & 
Co. did not conform to the requirements 
established by the specifications and request 
for bid; that his disqualification was not in 
any way “fixed” or the result of “collusion”; 
quite to the contrary, had the bid board 
elected to award the contract to Ed Herlocker 
& Co., in all probability, the unsuccessful 
bidders would have raised objections to any 
such award in view of said irregularities. 
Provisions attendant to Department of De- 
fense procurement policy preclude the award 
of bid in view of such flagrant disregard of 
instructions. 

With reference to the award of the sus- 
pended acoustical ceiling to the C. F. Bol- 
ster Co., we would submit the following in- 
formation. 
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Sealed request for quotations to furnish 
and install suspended acoustical ceilings in 
accordance with specifications, section 20, 
were invited by request for quotation, No. 
624, dated March 24, 1952. Award of con- 
tract, as the result of determination by the 
bid board, was made to C. F. Bolster Co. by 
letter dated April 18, 1952, and confirmed by 
purchase order dated April 25, 1952. 

A formal protest regarding said award was 
received in a letter dated April 28, 1952, from 
the second low bidder, Acoustics, Inc., and 
Coast Insulating Products. As a result of 
said protest, a series of meetings and confer- 
ences were held attended by representatives 
of Convair, Buttress & McClellan, Inc., and 
Acoustics, Inc. A full and complete report 
of said conferences and conclusions accom- 
panied by documentary reports and analysis 
have been transmitted to the resident 
officer in charge of construction. The con- 
clusions arrived at substantiate the award to 
C. F. Bolster Co. at to the product’s full com- 
pliance with specifications, and the award, 
itself was made in strict compliance with 
plans, specifications, and request for bid. 

This report as furnished to the resident 
officer in charge of construction was pre- 
sumably transmitted to the Chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, and would un- 
doubtedly be available to you for study. In 
the event your study of this report does not 
fully substantiate the conclusions set forth 
therein, we would welcome further com- 
ments to which we will give immediate 
reply. 

We might add at this point that both the 
Navy Department and Convair have been ex- 
tremely cost conscious, and the entire opera- 
tion of the job to date has reflected this 
policy. We are confident that the final cost 
of this operation will be less than the esti- 
mated cost of construction. Said saving 
will result in large measure from the con- 
trol, cooperation, and efficient manner in 
which the project has been supervised and 
directed by the Navy Department and Con- 
vair, 

Very truly yours, 
BUTTRESS & MCCLELLAN, INC. 
J. E. MCCLELLAN, President. 


Mexico Builds a New University Plant 
That Is One of the Most Complete and 
Modern in the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce last fall made a good-will 
visit to many of the countries of Central 
and South America. We were received 
with a fine spirit of hospitality and 
genuine friendship. The progress dis- 
played in each of the countries we visit- 
ed indicated a spirit that leaves no doubt 
that the republics to the south of us 
ble undoubtedly experience a great fu- 

ure. 

Having had the opportunity to visit 
Mexico on several previous occasions, I 
was able to observe the changes that had 
come since my first visit. The progress 
that had been made in all lines of en- 
deavor was astounding. The program 
for future development was of tremen- 


dous proportions. It indicates an era of 

progress that cannot be overestimated. 

The many and varied progressive 
achievements made during the term of 
President Aleman is well illustrated in 
the advancement made in enlarging and 
improving the objectives of public edu- 
cation and providing improved facilities 
therefor. In this connection the build- 
ing of new facilities for the 400-year-old 
National University of Mexico is of such 
vast proportions that it must be seen to 
be fully appreciated. However, in an 
attempt to give some understanding of 
this great enterprise, I include as part 
of my remarks the following news article 
taken from the New York Times, issue of 
July 5, 1952: 

Mexico UNIVERSITY GETS MODERN HOME—A 
Crry For 26,000 STUDENTS Is RISING ON 
CAPITAL OUTSKIRTS FOR 400-YEAR-OLD 
ScCHOOL—WILL BE READY THIS FALL—COST 
HELD TO $20,00C,000 BY CONTRIBUTION OF MA- 
TERIALS, SKILLS AT MINIMUM RATE 

(By Sydney Gruson) 

Mexıco Crry, June 27.—A new city to house 
the 400-year-old National University of Mex- 
ico is rising on the outskirts of Mexico City 
on the vast bed of lava rock spewed from 
the Ajusco volcano 2,000 years ago. 

If ali goes well, the university will move 
from its conglomeration of scattered, gloomy 
buildings downtown to the new location 
this fall. In its physical properties, at least, 
the new university plant will be one of the 
most complete and modern in the world. 

The university project was initiated by 
President Miguel Aleman and has aroused 
intense pride through the country. Under 
the direction of architect Carlos Lazo, Jr., 
the country’s finest engineers and archi- 
tects have worked night and day since the 
first spadeful of dirt was turned in April 
1950, to complete the project by the end of 
the Aleman administration’s term this De- 
cember. 

Most of Mexico's leading painters and 
sculptors have been enlisted to decorate the 
buildings, which will cover 2,500,000 square 
meters, one-third of the land allotted to 
the university. A lush green face is being 
given the once-barren lava field on which the 
university is being built. 

BUILT FOR 26,000 STUDENTS 

When completed, the university will have 
room for an enrollment of 25,000 students, 
more than double the capacity of present 
facilities. Students are expected from the 
United States, all Latin-American countries 
and Europe as well as Mexico. Dormitories, 
an innovation in Mexican university life, are 
being provided to house each group sep- 
arately. Another innovation will be faculty 
housing on the grounds of the university. 

Designed variously with sweeping, horizon- 
tal or towering vertical lines, the buildings 
form a striking contrast. The science tower 
dominates the complex, rising 15 stories in 
clean, modern lines and dwarfing its long, 
rippling arms of classrooms. Grouped to- 
gether in one building to form a core for 
the studies in the humanities will be the 
colleges of law, political and social sciences, 
economics, and letters and philosophy. The 
building, four stories high, measures 954 feet 
in length and is said here to be the longest 
concrete structure in the Americas. 

A low-slung roof, rounded like a Quonset 
hut, embraces the walls of the institute of 
cosmic rays. The first story of the central 
library squats beneath an oblong overstruc- 
ture decorated with ornate Indian designs. 
Clean-cut functional lines make a model of 
conciseness out of the large engineering 
building. The commerce building is a long 
rectangle, devoid of any ornamentation. 
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ATOMIC EQUIPMENT INSTALLED 


The highly specialized Van de Graaf equip- 
ment for nuclear investigations—named for 
one of the key figures in the discovery of the 
secret of smashing atoms—was installed re- 
cently in the physics institute. 

Other buildings, either planned or already 
under construction, will house the colleges of 
medicine, veterinary science, nursing, archi- 
tecture, geology, dentistry, chemistry, and 
biology. 

A sports center unrivaled in Latin America 
has been built as part of the university. The 
center includes a stadium to seat 110,000, 
12 tennis courts, 12 basketball courts, 3 base- 
ball diamonds, swimming pools, an artificial 
lake to accommodate 1,500 swimmers, and 
21 fronton (jai-alai) courts. The sports 
center will be the scene of the second Pan 
American games, to be held in 1955, and 
Mexicans hope that it will soon be the site 
of the Olympic games. 

Contractors, artists, architects, and engi- 
neers have contributed their resources and 
materials at minimum costs. As a result, the 
construction of University City has cost less 
than $20,000,000, a fraction of what it would 
be in the United States. 


Senator Antonio J. Bermudez, Director 
General Petroleos Mexicanos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was very gratifying to all who know Sen- 
ator Antonio J. Bermudez, Director Gen- 
eral Petroleos Mexicanos, that the fine 
character of the man and the splendid 
achievements that have characterized his 
administration of matters related to pe- 
troleum in the Republic of Mexico, were 
recognized by tendering to him at Dallas, 
Tex., in recent days a testimonial dinner. 
The dinner was attended by hundreds 
of the most outstanding businessmen of 
the State of Texas who represented the 
numerous and varied activities, of an 
industrial character, that have made the 
State of Texas such an outstanding suc- 
cess among our 48 States. It was a fit- 
ting tribute to a great man. 

There were many expressions of high 
regard for the distinguished guest in the 
public addresses that were delivered, as 
well as in the individual greetings ex- 
tended to him by those who attended the 
affair to do him honor. 

The introduction of Senator Bermudez 
to the large gathering by the toastmas- 
ter, H. Neil Mallon, president, Dresser 
Industries, Inc., is an expression of the 
feeling that existed upon the part of all, 
and explains the basic reasons that 
prompted the high regard in which Sen- 
ator Bermudez is held by all who know 
him. He said: 

The Charter to UNESCO, that great 
United Nations document, begins: “Wars 
begin in the minds of men. It is therefore 
in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be built.” Friendships also begin 
in the minds of men; it is therefore in the 
minds of men that better understanding and 
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friendship are needed. That is the main 
reason for this wonderful gathering here 
today. 

I am about to present to you a man who 
is probably the lowest paid oil executive in 
the world. He runs a company that does 
about a quarter of a billion dollars worth of 
business a year. His pay is a dollar a year 
or less. For this salary he demands of him- 
self a working day that begins early in the 
morning and ends late at night 6 days per 
week. His week ends are spent in the oil 
fields, along the pipelines and in the refiner- 
ies of his company. I am told by his close 
friends that in 6 years he has allowed himself 
two 3-day vacations. 

His friends—and they are legion on both 
sides of the Rio Grande—will tell you that 
the leadership which he has so generously 
given to the oil operations of his country, is 
the gracious, patriotic contribution of a 
progressive, successful industrialist who is 
dedicated to the economic betterment of his 
country ani his fellow citizens. 

I believe I express the sentiment of the 
oil men here today when I say our hosts are 
to be complimented on their endeavor to 
promote good will and better relationships 
between the leaders of these two great oil 
producing countries. I know it is in the 
hearts of the men gathered here before you, 
honored guest, that out of such meetings as 
this strong ladders of understanding may 
be raised to surmount those obstacles which 
block your way toward a more productive 
industry with greater reserves and an ever- 
widening distribution. 

The history of every nation is characterized 
by the constructive contributions of only a 
few real statesmen. The quality of that 
statesmanship is demonstrated by construc- 
tive thinking, the determination to face each 
problem realistically, and the willingness to 
work untiringly and unselfishly to achieve 
each solution. The measure of that states- 
manship is the rising standard of social and 
economic betterment within a country. 

Our honored guest today is a real states- 
man of Mexico. 


Senator Bermudez responded to the 
introduction by the following address: 


AN ADDRESS BY SENATOR ANTONIO J. BER- 
MUDEZ, DIRECTOR GENERAL, PETROLEOS 
Mexicanos Mexico, D. F. Mexico, HOTEL 
ADOLPHUS, DALLAS, TEX., Marcu 3, 1952 
Our distinguished host, Mr. O'Connor, the 

honorable mayor of Dallas, General Thomp- 

son, gentlemen, I regret very much to have 
to tell you that your patience is going to be 
put to a very severe test by having to listen 
to my very poor English. Besides, I'm not 
a public speaker. For that I offer my apolo- 
gies. I have been highly honored listening 
to the undeserved, complimentary introduc- 
tions that have been made by those who 
preceded me in the use of this stand. I am 
highly honored to have listened to the 
words of General Thompson, one of the 
most respected and most prominent men 
in the oil industry in the whole world. We 
hold a great deal of respect and admiration 
for him in my country—in Mexico. These 
complimentary statements, this beautiful 
set-up with the coat of arms of each of the 

States of these wonderful United States, the 

map of my beloved country and above all 

things, the presence—the very presence—of 

your gentlemen, I can only explain as a 

tribute to my country, to the president of 

my country, to the people of my country, 
to Pemex as an institution, to the staff of 

Pemex, and to the workers of Pemex. As 

for myself, I am nothing but just a self- 

appointed ambassador to tell you that I 

thank you very kindly, that I feel highly 

honored, and that I am sorry that I cannot 
express in eloquent words my gratefulness 
tor sour presence here, 


When I received the invitation from our 
honored host, Mr. O'Connor, I accepted it 
without the slightest hesitation, because I 
thought that this would be a perfect setting 
for me to speak of a subject that has been 
uppermost in my mind ever since I took over 
the position of director general of Pemex. 
That subject deals with friendship. We 
Mexicans are great believers in friendship. 
We believe that friendship is a word that 
has a beautiful meaning—that, when every- 
thing fails in any endeavor, friendship can 
succeed. I remember the words of a promi- 
nent oil man, the head of an oil company, 
who wrote me a letter not long ago, and 
he said, “No business problem is insoluble 
if approached with a spirit of friendship and 
understanding by men of good will.” Gen- 
tlemen, when I took over my job as director 
of Pemex, of course, my burning ambition 
was to make a big success; the greatest 
success that a man can have and wish is for 
his own country. But I tell you that I would 
feel that my success, regardless of how small 
it is, would not be complete if we could not 
win the friendship of the men in the oil 
industry, Gentlemen, we consider every man 
in the oil industry our friend. 

I know that I have before me a group of 
the most distinguished men in the oil in- 
dustry, the most distinguished men in the 
world as far as that is concerned. I be- 
lieve that without the efforts of the men 
in the oil industry the world would not be 
what it is today. The greatest stage of 
improvement and advancement that has 
been accomplished is largely due to the 
oil men. Air, water, and land transporta- 
tion, the wheels of industry, production, and 
agriculture, everything that means progress 
would not take place without oil. The 
people of the world would starve to death 
if it were not for the efforts of the oil men, 
To think that this world could get along 
without oil would be just about the same 
as to say that we could get along without 
civilization, without democracy, and without 
religion. 

Oil has played the most important part 
in the struggle for freedom. That is very 
well known. That is the experience and 
that is what took place during the First 


and, particularly, during the Second World 
Wars. 


To think that at any time, hypothetically 
speaking, this continent would not be able to 
produce the oil that is necessary to supply 
industry and to foster the development and 
greatness of the continent, would be to 
expect that this great Western Hemisphere 
of ours would no longer be looked upon as a 
land of hope by the nations of the world; 
that it would not continue to be the beacon 
of light and bulwark of democracy; but we 
all know that day will never come. 

Mexico, gentleman, wants to play a bigger 
role as an oil-producing country on this con- 
tinent. We feel that oil is oil whether pro- 
duced under the laws of Mexico, under the 
laws of Venezuela, the United States, or 
Canada, and we want to do our share. 

In order to produce more oil, you know 
that we have to drill more wells, and in order 
to drill more wells we have to have more 
drilling equipment. We are very grateful to 
the Honorable Oscar Chapman and to the 
Honorable Bruce Brown for their visit to 
Mexico several months ago. Their visit 
really encouraged us. We are very grateful 
and we are very thankful that they have 
given us the allotment that they have been 
able to assign to us under the circum- 
stances. We know that the steel industry 
is in a very critical situation. We know that 
we are facing exactly the same experiences 
and the same difficulties that every oil man 
is facing in these United States. For that 
reason, we thank the officials of the PAD for 
the allotments that they have granted Mex- 
ico, but the fact remains that we have to 
have more steel, more casing and more drill 
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pipe, more tubing and more line pipe if we are 
to carry out larger programs. We are very 
thankful to our friends in Washington for 
what they have done for Mexico and for the 
Mexican oil industry. 

Gentlemen, I know that each and every 
one of you present here knows as much as I 
do about the oil industry—you know as 
much as I do and you know a whole lot more, 
With that idea in mind, I am going to give 
you a general analysis of what we are doing 
in Mexico. 

I am first going to read the six principles 
that rule the operations of Pemex. No. 1, 
to attain the conservation and proper devel- 
opment of Mexico’s oil resources for the 
benefit of the Mexican nation; (2) to sup- 
ply adequately with fuels and lubricants all 
the consumption centers of the Republic; 
(3) to conduct export transactions only after 
domestic requirements have been taken care 
of; (4) to contribute in as large a share 
as possible to the payment of public ex- 
penditures by paying promptly all the taxes 
and charges assessed by public treasuries; 
(5) to promote cultural and social benefits 
for the oil workers by increasing their stand- 
ard of living; (6) to turn oil exploitation 
into a collective asset where the operations 
are carried out. 

Besides those general policies or principles, 
all the men in Pemex hold sacred the mean- 
ing of four words—time, money, technology, 
and work. 

Time: We want to make up for the time 
lost in the past. We figure that time is the 
most vital and the most essential and im- 
portant element. We figure that as every 
day goes by, we have accomplished part of 
a great task that we are supposed to perform. 

Money: We know that in the oil industry 
the best final test is the expense. But we 
know also that Mexico is a poor country, 
building up her wealth, and we believe that 
a technician is not a good technician if he 
does not work out the economics of a proj- 
ect or a problem. Money is taken care of 
as a sacred deposit with Pemex. There is 
no substitute for honesty and integrity. 

Technology: We know the meaning of 
technical know-how. We know that, in the 
oil industry, mistakes are very expensive and 
we try to avoid them. We should not make 
any mistakes in carrying out our operations 
and work. 

We go about our operations with hard work 
and a firm determination; with the utmost 
confidence and faith in the outcome of our 
work. With those ideals well in view in 
the minds of the workers of Pemex, we go 
about our task of making the oil industry 
greater and greater every day for the benefit 
of the Mexican nation, and so that we can 
figure among the greatest oil-producing 
countries of the world—that is our ambi- 
tion. 

We go about the oil industry in Mexico 
just about the same way you do in this coun- 
try. We think of the American school of oil 
technology as the only one in the world and 
we try to copy what you do. We try to keep 
posted. We try to keep up-to-date with all 
the advancements, with all the improve- 
ments, with all the new discoveries and pat- 
ents, and we try to apply them in our every- 
day operation. 

We face exactly the same troubles that 
you experience, so to speak, we are in the 
same boat. Our exploration department is 
operated in the same way as the oil com- 
panies in Venezuela, the United States, and 
Canada. We employ the services of the most 
distinguished exploration companies, such as 
GSI, SSI, and American Exploration. We 
have at present 44 crews operating and we 
try to cover as large an area as possible, and 
the work is done as well as possible. 

We have discovered quite a number of 
what we consider the finest structures, struc- 
tures that are ready, just waiting the driller, 
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to confirm the findings of the exploration 
department. At this particular moment, we 
have 150, A-No. 1 structures that are waiting 
to be drilled. We have never had one rig 
waiting for structures, but we have had 
several structures waiting for one rig. 

We have discovered several fields during 
the five and some years that we have been 
at the head of Pemex. We have discovered 
four major fields, two in the northeast—pro- 
ducers of gas. You can see them on the 
map. Reynosa and Brazil. We have discov- 
ered two major fields—producers of oil— 
one southeast of Poza Rica and one in 
southern Mexico in Tabasco, the Jose Colomo 
field, which is named after Mr. Colomo. 

We have discovered two medium fields— 
Moralillo in the Golden Lane area and Rabon 
Grande in Veracruz. Rabon Grande is due 
to the efforts of people with whom we have 
signed contracts and of whom Mr. Pauley is 
one of the representatives. We have dis- 
covered 18 small fields—and very small fields, 
to follow the specifications that General 
Thompson has made of fields—large, me- 
dium, small and very small fields. 

At present, we have 111 rigs, drilling rigs, 
and work-over rigs. We have a production 
of 230,000 barrels of oil daily, and we intend 
to increase that, of course, through our ef- 
forts this year. We also have an available 
daily production of 315,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas in northeast Mexico, and we have a like 
amount in southern Mexico. 

We think that we have been very success- 
ful in our small figures in Mexico. We have 
been very successful in our gas operation, 
which is a new industry developed since the 
Aleman regime took over. Before 1946 there 
was no gas production in northeast Mexico. 
We believe that we have enough gas, as of 
today, to supply our domestic demands in 
northeastern Mexico, and that we now have 
a sizable amount of gas available for export. 
We have 10 rigs operating in northeast Mex- 
ico and, of course, we expect to find new 
fields this year and increase our availability 
of gas, and, of course, increase our reserves 
in the right proportions. We have increased 
the number of distribution gas lines and 
pipelines as far as our limited resources have 
permitted us to do. 

During the last 5 years of operation, we 
have built over 1,000 miles of pipelines for 
gas and for oil. We are particularly happy 
to have finished the construction of the 
pipeline across the Ishmus that is connect- 
ing the cities of Coatzacoalcos with Salina 
Cruz. That, gentlemen, is of a great impor- 
tance to operations in Mexico, but I think 
that eventually it wil be of great interna- 
tional significance because it is the only 
existing pipeline connecting the Atlantic 
with the Pacific Ocean. 

It has been in operation for 4 months. It 
has been operating satisfactorily and success- 
fully. Until such time as we have our re- 
fineries on the Pacific coast, we are using it 
as a product line. We transport gasoline, 
diesel oil and kerosene. During the 4 
months that it has been in operation, we 
have transported about 1,000,000 barrels of 
products, It means a great saving to us in 
railroad transportation across the Isthmus, 
from the refineries in the Gulf of Mexico to 
Salina Cruz, to supply our consumers on the 
west coast. Besides, we have discontinued 
sending shipments from Tampico and 
Minatitlan around by way of the Panama 
Canal to supply our ever-increasing demand 
on the west coast. 

Our refining capacity has been increased 
from 160,000 barrels daily capacity in 1946. 
We have now reached the figure of 223,000 
barrels. In the refining industry, we also 
follow the most advanced engineering prac- 
tices in the United States. We keep posted 
on every improvement and every advance- 
ment, and we try to build the latest and 
the best. We are now operating four re- 
fineries on the Gulf of Mexico and we have 
built three refineries in central Mexico, One 


of them is in Atzcapotzalco, at Mexico City; 
one in Salamanca; and one in the city of 
Reynosa, adjoining the border of Texas. 

Our program is wide and is ever increasing. 
We are remodeling and modernizing the old 
refineries. We have put up some new units. 
We have in our program the building of five 
more new refineries—three small ones on the 
west coast, one in north Mexico and one in 
south Mexico. Besides, in the old refineries, 
we are putting up what we call essential 
equipment, such as the Perco plants in Sala- 
manca, in the Cuidad Madero, and in Atzca- 
potzalco, 

I am very happy to report that the Perco 
process has been very successful. I am very 
happy that some representatives of Phillips 
Petroleum Co. are here to listen to what I 
am saying. It's their patent and I am very 
glad to report that the Perco plant in Sala- 
manca has operated so successfully that I 
think it has been to the benefit of the Phillips 
Petroleum Co., about which we are very 
happy. 

Our distribution and sales have been im- 
proving. The consumption of Mexico is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. The consump- 
tion of refinery products in Mexico, in the 
year 1946, was 80,000 barrels every 24 hours, 
The consumption as of today is 155,000 bar- 
rels—double the amount in slightly over 5 
years, and the demand is increasing every 
day. We have to keep figuring what we have 
to do in the next 5 years to keep up with the 
demand in Mexico, 

To us that is very encouraging because it 
means that industry and the economic struc- 
ture of Mexico is becoming more and more 
strengthened every day. Our sales have in- 
creased considerably and, of course, in pro- 
portion to the increase in production. 

As we set out in the principles which gov- 
ern the policies of Pemex, we are taxpayer 
No. 1 in Mexico. Someone asked me the other 
day if we paid import duty, and I said, “My 
dear friend, we pay taxes for the air we 
breathe.” Last year, I am very happy to re- 
port, we paid 504,000,000 pesos. To you that 
is nothing, a small bag of peanuts, but to us 
that is a lot of money. The more money 
we pay to the Mexican treasury, the happier 
we are because it reflects the success of 
Pemex. 

Gentlemen, I think I have given you a 
general outline of what the situation is in 
Mexico. I did not touch on one point on 
which I want to be very explicit in the work 
we have carried out in the drilling of wells. 
Last year we drilled 267 wells. We were not 
alone in that work. We are very happy to 
report that we have had the very valuable 
cooperation of independent oil men, mostly 
from the United States. 

Of the 267 wells that we drilled, 59 percent 
were drilled directly by Pemex and 41 percent 
were drilled by independent oil men. Of 
the footage drilled, 70 percent was drilled by 
Pemex and 30 percent by contractors. The 
explanation of that is that most of the shal- 
low wells were drilled by contractors and 
the deep wells were drilled by Pemex. 

Those who have signed contracts with 
Pemex and the Mexican Government—and 
I think in this room there are several wit- 
nesses—are living testimony to the fact that 
those contracts are fair and satisfactory, and 
that they are being successful from an eco- 
nomic and financial point of view, of which 
we in Pemex were delighted to know. 

Those people whom we have invited, it is 
our desire that they be very successful. We 
don't want anybody to come to Mexico for 
the sake of just working, without proper 
compensation. It would be useless to think 
of any situation of that kind. The proposals 
we have offered are satisfactory and would 
give the contractor a very fair compensation; 
and we not only live up to our commitments 
but we are glad to report that we go out of 
our way to see that we assist those con- 
tractors and, as far as we can help, see that 
they are successful. 
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Gentlemen, I have touched on the subject 
of the oil industry of my country. I hope 
that I have given you a general analysis of 
what the oil industry is in my country. Now 
if you will permit me, I would like to touch 
on the subject of Mexico, my beloved country. 

We Mexicans feel very fortunate to have 
as the leader of our country, a statesman of 
the caliber of President Aleman. He is 
very able. He is a very young man. He is 
an energetic and very hard working man 
and above all things he has the love of his 
people at heart. We feel proud to report 
that a complete change has taken place in 
Mexico in only 5 years, 

President Aleman has undertaken to 
wage a battle against the traditional curse 
of Mexico’s poverty. Poverty is synonymous 
with slavery, and President Aleman has 
undertaken to fight the battle to the limit, 
and I am glad to say that it has been a very 
successful battle. It is the ambition of 
President Aleman and of every Mexican in 
Mexico to achieve our economic indepen- 
dence. We have suffered poverty for 500 
years and it is about time that we play a 
different role in the world, and that we quit 
being poor. 

President Aleman has gone at it in the 
right way. He has undertaken to develop 
our natural resources, to create wealth, and 
to create new jobs for the Mexican people. 
We are sorry, very sorry, every time we read 
about the braceros, or the wetbacks as you 
call them, and the happiest day for Mexico 
will be when not one single wetback has to 
come to the United States looking for a job. 
There should be plenty of opportunity in 
agriculture, industry and in every other 
human endeavor for Mexicans to work in 
their own country, and we are working to- 
ward that end. 

In the last 5 years, thousands of paved 
roads have been built. Highways have 
played a very important role in providing 
this work and he has also built miles of 
country roads. Among our modern irriga- 
tion projects, one of them, the Papaloapan, 
compares to your own TVA. Thousands 
upon thousands of acres of land have been 
opened to agriculture in order to increase 
production and feed the Mexican people. 
Hydroelectric and thermoelectric plants have 
more than doubled their capacity. 

Sanitary conditions have been created, 
particularly in the tropical climates where 
men suffer from very antagonistic climate 
conditions, and they have been improved to 
such an extent that they are entirely dif- 
ferent. Thousands, and I'm not exaggera- 
ting, thousands of schools and hospitals and 
playgrounds have been built for the benefit 
of the Mexican people, with the very sincere 
desire to change the standard of living of 
our people. 

I could continue pointing out all that has 
been done in the material way—what you 
can measure by tonnage and by mileage— 
but I think that the greatest accomplish- 
ment that has been made in Mexico, the 
greatest accomplishment that has been 
achieved by President Aleman, is that of 
strengthening the faith and the confidence 
of the Mexican people in their own country. 

We know that we face a brilliant future. 
We know that the destiny of Mexico is that 
of a very great country, and we are going 
at it in exactly the same way that you have. 
Everything that you have, you have fought 
and have worked hard for, and we are going 
about it in exactly the same way, and the 
fact that President Aleman has changed the 
moral feeling of every Mexican toward his 
country, I think that is the great accom- 
plishment. 

Mexico today is your No. 1 customer in 
Latin America. Mexico today is your No. 3 
customer in the whole world. That means 
that our our purchasing power has increased 
considerably. We have an economic situa- 
tion which is very sound, and is as good as 
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that of any country in the world except this 
wonderful United States. Our currency is 
strong and sound, and I should pay tribute 
at this moment to the ability of the Secre- 
tary of the Mexican Treasury. 

All in all, Mexico has taken a big change 
for the best. We don’t want you to feel 
ashamed of your neighbor, of your next-door 
neighbor. We are doing all within our 
power to change conditions in Mexico, to 
change for the better. We are fighting for 
the future of a greater Mexico and a greater 
country, and the Mexican people are hard- 
working people. So without any doubt in 
our minds as we march along, we are sure 
we shall conquer what we have set out to 
accomplish for our country and for the peo- 
ple of our country. 

Gentlemen, I am very thankful to you that 
you have placed the map of our beloved 
country behind the stand. Geography has 
placed us together—I hope that friendship 
and good will bring us even closer together. 
Mexico and the United States should set an 
example of how two great countries can get 
along together. 

The international line is not a dividing 
line. We should see to it that it is a uniting 
line. The United States and Mexico have 
something to offer to other countries of the 
world. The international line is not filled 
with fortresses on the Mexican side and on 
the American side. There is not a single 
soldier, It is an imaginary line and we 
should see to it that it stays that way for- 
ever. It is my burning ambition, my great- 
est desire, that the relationship between the 
United States and Mexico continue to be 
friendlier and friendlier every day as life 
goes by. It just doesn’t make any sense that 
it could be otherwise. I know that friend- 
ship and understanding can make it that 
way. 

Iam positive that the future of the United 
States and Mexico can be such that it will be 
envied by the other countries of the world 
who are fighting, and they have a million 
problems to fight about, while we are getting 
along peacefully. The formula to get along, 
to understand each other and to come closer 
together is to have in mind that we Mexicans 
are extremely jealous of our sovereign rights 
as a free country, maybe because of the fact 
that we are a small country. 

We ask only mutual respect for those 
rights, and for our ideal of becoming inde- 
pendent in an economic way. It is no longer 
justified that, in this twentieth century, next 
to the wealthiest and strongest country in 
the world there would be a next-door neigh- 
bor that isn’t free, economically speaking. 

And, gentlemen, to close I want to remind 
myself of the words that I expressed exactly 
10 years ago today. Gen. Avilla Camacho, 
one of the greatest Mexicans that ever lived, 
a great patriot, appointed me to represent 
the mayors of Mexico in a convention at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington. 

I remember that I sat next to the mayor 
of Dallas on that occasion, and when I spoke, 
I said—in those days the war was the only 
subject of any conversation—I said, Gen- 
tlemen, we have been truthful, and we have 
been faithful in this crisis created by the 
war. We embrace the same principles, and 
we have the same destiny, and I hope that 
the enemies of the United States will be the 
enemies of Mexico, and that the friends of 
the United States will be the friends of 
Mexico.” 

It was carried out to the letter in those 
days, 24 hours after Mexico declared war, 
that every German, every Japanese, and 
every Italian was placed in a concentration 
camp. Mexico was the safest place for the 
United States. Our contribution was 100 
percent, that which we committed. We ful- 
filled our commitments, and we lived up to 
our obligations. 

If that happened during the days of the 
war, I don’t see why it could not happen now 
in days of peace. We are fighting for eco- 
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nomic independence, and I hope that in this 
same way as we were your allies in those 
days, that we will be your allies in these 
days of peace. 

Gentlemen, I think I have taken up a lot 
of your time. 

Pardon me if I have gone on at length; 
you are all busy men. I have a message to 
convey to you from President Aleman. He 
has asked me to thank you for this wonder- 
ful gathering and to extend to you a very 
cordial invitation to visit Mexico. I hope 
sincerely that you accept it. I hope that you 
form a committee and set the date. We shall 
be delighted to welcome you. Today I have 
come to Dallas to learn the meaning of the 
word “hospitality.” We shall try to do our 
very best to do likewise when you come to 
Mexico. Gentlemen, until I see you in Mex- 
ico, adios and muchas gracias. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NORRIS POULSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 30, 1952 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include a copy of 
a letter written by Blaine Hallock, of 
Baker, Oreg., to Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
in the Recorp. I have been a friend of 
Mr. Hallock for over 30 years, and I 
think the charges made against him in 
the June 13 Recorp were unfounded and 
that he should have an opportunity of 
answering them through the medium of 
the RECORD: 

HALLOCK, BANTA, SVEN & HORTON, 
Baker, Oreg., June 30, 1952. 
Subject: Hells Canyon. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: My attention has just been 
directed to your speech on Hells Canyon ap- 
pearing in the June 13 issue of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I have waded laboriously 
though its 15,000 words which are obviously 
the product of more than one author, and I 
find it wholly unworthy of you. I am sin- 
cerely sorry to find that it is quite poisoned 
with venom and vituperation and that it 
lacks so much in composition. A man of 
your ingenuity—a man who possesses such 
ready command of English—a man so 
schooled in rhetoric, should have been. able 
to do a much better job. You discuss one 
point at length, move on to another, then 
come back to the former, and have put your 
material together in such disconnected form 
that it is hard to follow, In rough summary, 
however, the speech may be characterized as 
an unkind, vicious, and hysterical assault 
against my character, with a generous dis- 
connected smattering of ridicule for “the bor- 
rowed witness—the blundering, uninformed, 
deliberately misleading so-called engineer 
expert,” Mr. Holland Houston. Needless to 
say I feel flattered that you could find in the 
observations of a small-town lawyer and a 
blundering engineer, so much material for 
discussion, but I do regret the bitter and 
vindictive tone of your speech. It seems 
to me that, even in abject defeat, a United 
States Senator should not so vent his spleen, 
disappointment, and chagrin. Throughout 
some 33 years of law practice I, too, have oc- 
casionally tasted the dregs of defeat, but I 
have never let that so embitter me as to lose 
all sense of balance, nor have I permitted 
it to shake my faith in the fundamental 
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proposition that a principle will admit of 
no compromise and justifies as honest fight 
for its maintenance, Then, too, should such 
an august body as the United States Senate, 
concerned with many problems of such vital 
interest to the Nation, be compelled to waste 
its precious time listening to such a long, 
useless personal tirade against a lawyer from 
the cow country of eastern Oregon of whom 
they never before even heard? 

If your recent speech, like your adroit ad- 
dress to the Senate of March 7 when you 
presented the Hells Canyon bill, is to be 
deemed another “reference work for the fu- 
ture,” I respectfully suggest that before it is 
given general distribution, you delete the 
many personal jibes as well as those portions 
which clearly reflect “the fine Italian hand” 
of your collaborators. 

You refer to all of the many people who 
oppose your Hells Canyon project as “power 
stooges” and your remarks leave no doubt 
that you place me in that category. However, 
except for Mr. Houston and myself, you do 
not identify the other “stooges” by name. In 
a spirit of absolute candor which your address 
is said to reflect, won’t you be good enough 
to name these other “stooges”? I am sure 
they would all be glad to learn just who you 
claim them to be. Would the list include 
Mr. Chester Sterrett of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce? Would it include his honor, 
Governor Jordan of Idaho whom you stigma- 
tize as a gallant Don Quixote? Would it in- 
clude the prominent Boise attorney and 
spokesman for a large number of irrigation 
districts, Mr. Fre 1 Taylor? Would it include 
all the others who oppose your Hells Canyon 
bill? As to myself, I have never at any time 
represented the Idaho Power Co. On the con- 
trary, as my statement before the House com- 
mittee disclosed, I represent plaintiffs in 
three pending suits against that company. 
In spite of this am I still a power stooge? 
Is one to be called a power stooge because 
he believes in the free enterprise system, 
without which this Nation of ours never 
could have grown so strong and so great? Is 
he to be criticized for standing upon, and 
fighting for, the principle which he knows to 
be the very foundation of our national exist- 
ence? Is it possible that a United States 
Senator could be so short-sighted as to as- 
sume that anyone who battles for a principle 
in which he believes wholeheartedly would do 
so only if being paid? Can it be that every- 
one who disagrees with you is a scoundrel 
and a villain? 

Well, Senator, if we are to talk about 
stooges let’s have a look at our past rela- 
tions. When, some years ago I took you by 
the arm and spent many hours up and down 
the streets of my town introducing you to 
my friends, and urging that you were what I 
then thought you to be, a sound, reasonable 
and trustworthy Republican who would up- 
hold the principles of the party was I a 
“Morse stooge”? Was I such a stooge for 
years thereafter when I championed you in 
the face of ever-increasing dissatisfaction 
upon the part of our people? If so, I re- 
mained such a stooge until the tide of allen 
principles and anticapitalistic ideas which 
you supported rose to such a level, your fil- 
ibuster against the Taft-Hartley Act pro- 
voked such a storm your allegiance to pow- 
erful and ruthless labor organizations be- 
came so obvious, and finally your approval of 
the President's action in the unlawful seiz- 
ure of the steel plants was so blatant, that 
I became convinced I had made a serious 
mistake in ever becoming a Morse stooge. 
If those who, like me, sincerely believe that 
Government should no further invade the 
field of private enterprise are all stooges of 
the power companies, then, by the same 
token, must you not be a stooge of the New 
Deal, the Bonneville Power Administration, 
the labor racketeers, and a lot of pinkisms in 
general? For that matter, are the members 
of the Supreme Court stooges of the steel 
industry? 
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You charitably refer to my testimony be- 
fore the House committee as “snide misrep- 
resentations” and you mention the fact 
that several people, identified with the so- 
called Hells Canyon Development Associa- 
tion, raised a hue and cry over my remarks 
and proceeded to set up a new civic body 
known as the Baker County Commercial 
Club. It is true that, in a spirit of pique and 
defeat, a handful of disgruntled public 
power propagandists here did launch such 
an organization; but the movement is only 
retalitatory and vindictive as you would 
readily learn were you to make us a personal 
visit. 

You say my remarks “came from the un- 
seen hand which inspired the statement.” 
Surely you know me well enough by this 
time to realize that no hand, seen or unseen, 
ever did or ever could control my thinking 
or my public or private utterances. Every 
syllable of what I told the committee was 
true and it came from me alone. I assume 
full responsibility for it. I said: 

“I appear before this committee as the ac- 
credited representative of the Baker County 
Chamber of Commerce pursuant to its reso- 
lution against the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration’s Hells Canyon foot-in-the-door 
transmission line proposal, the Baker County 
Taxpayers League, and the Snake River Free 
Enterprise Associations of both Baker 
County, Oreg., and Washington County, 
Idaho.” 

You boldly state that “Mr. Hallock ap- 
peared there as the official representative of 
the Baker County Chamber of Commerce 
when that was not the fact.“ Well, Senator, 
you claim to be dealing only with the facts 
so let’s have them. 

Anybody at all informed on the subject, 
including you particularly, knows that the 
transmission line proposal is precisely what 
I called it, a foot-in-the-door wedge to force 
our people into ultimately submitting to 
the Hells Canyon over-all program. You are 
entirely too smart to honestly consider it 
otherwise. This is clearly evidenced by the 
fact that, in the speech of June 13, you 
yourself stressed the significance of Federal 
transmission lines as part of the general 
program; for you commented upon the de- 
sire of the Bonneville Power Administration 
to deliver to the Malheur cooperative, over 
such a line, power to be generated at the 
proposed Hells Canyon Dam. It is nothing 
short of folly to view the situation in any 
other light. 

The Baker Chamber of Commerce was ap- 
prehensive that if it gave support to the 
transmission line demand, it would be, by 
that very token, approving another im- 
portant step in the Hells Canyon project. 
Every action taken by the chamber is in op- 
position to that project. As I told the com- 
mittee, the chamber, on June 30, 1947, filed 
a vigorous protest against the project with 
the Army engineers, and on February 4, 1949, 
again protested it to the Board of Engineers 
of Rivers and Harbors, Copies of these reso- 
lutions were forwarded to you, but, strange 
as it may seem, no mention of them appears 
in your recent speech. As I told the com- 
mittee, “On March 10, 1952, the Baker 
County Chamber of Commerce, acting by its 
15-member board of directors, unani- 
mously adopted a resolution opposing the 
transmission line feature of the Hells Can- 
yon project.” 

A copy of that resolution was likewise sent 
to you. Surely you cannot have so soon for- 
gotten it. The letter of transmittal reads: 

“The board of directors also unanimously 
passed a motion authorizing Mr. Blaine Hal- 
lock to represent the Baker County Chamber 
of Commerce before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Interior Appropriations. We are respect- 
fully asking that you arrange for Mr. Hal- 
lock’s appearance before your committee and 
advise us as to the time and place.” 

Perhaps you will suggest that my remarks 
should have been addressed to the Senate 


committee rather than to the House commit- 
tee, but, if so, what difference could that 
have made? My statement was presented 
to both committee. Each is a branch of 
the law-making body of the Nation. Each 
was earnestly seeking information on this 
general Hells Canyon controversy. But, be 
that as it may, my authority to speak for the 
chamber is clear. That is the record. 

You state you are “dumfounded” that I 
should have so spoken. Well, Senator, many 
of us here are completely dumfounded by 
your repeated misstatements bearing upon 
the subject, and, as well, by your many as- 
saults against practically everything that 
has to do with maintaining the basic prin- 
ciples of our form of government. You even 
have the temerity to call the Malheur Ccop- 
erative “a farmer-owner private enterprise.” 
As everyone knows, a federally sponsored 
electric cooperative is about as much free 
enterprise as is the Hells Canyon project 
itself. 

You have repeatedly and publicly stated 
that power companies may charge any rates 
which they see fit. As a lawyer, and even 
as a propagandist you know of course that 
such statements are both untrue and defi- 
nitely inflammatory, yet we again find you 
saying in your recent speech: 

“The history of Idaho Power is that the 
company sells to whoever it pleases, wherever 
it pleases, at whatever rates it pleases, if it 
can convince the rate-making officials that 
its excessive expenses ought to be included 
in the calculation of its proposed rates.” 

If this were true, then we would have 
to assume that all of the members of the 
innumerable regulatory bodies throughout 
the country, charged by law with responsi- 
bility for keeping power rates at a reason- 
able level, are also “power stooges”. No other 
inference can be drawn. As I told the com- 
mittee, why don’t you honestly tell the 
people that “a privately operated power 
company may charge only such rates as are 
approved by public authority—no more—no 
less. It is only the Government, when en- 
gaging in the power business, that can 
charge whatever rates it sees fit. In this 
field the Government is subject to no 
regulation or control whatsover.” 

This wholly unwarranted statement ap- 
pears in your speech: “Mr. Hallock also 
claimed he was representing the Baker Coun- 
ty Farm Bureau.” I challenge you, Senator, 
to point out where, when, or how I ever 
claimed to represent the Farm Bureau, 
either before the committee or elsewhere or 
at any time or at all. My only mention of 
this Bureau in my presentation to the com- 
mittee was as follows: 

“In the summer of 1948 the Baker County 
Farm Bureau adopted a resolution favoring 
Oregon legislation designed to facilitate the 
construction by Idaho Power Co. of a series 
of low-head dams on the Snake River— 
The Baker County Chamber of Commerce, 
the Baker County Farm Bureau, the Baker 
County Taxpayers League and the Free En- 

Associations of both eastern Oregon 
and western Idaho represent the thinking 
of a vast majority of the thoughtful and 
substantial citizens of those areas.” 

Am I to understand that you question the 
fact that the Farm Bureau did adopt such 
a resolution? Was not a copy of it likewise 
submitted to you? 

You next observe that the Baker County 
Taxpayers League has not functioned for 
the past five years. Just what that has 
to do with the matter, even if it be true, 
I cannot understand. I can and do assure 
you, however, that before leaving for Wash- 
ington I secured from the president of the 
league authority to represent it at the 
meeting. Do you really question my state- 
ment to the committee that on December 
15, 1948, the league did adopt a resolution 
opposing the dam? Did you not also receive 
a copy of that resolution? 
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Now, as to what I told the committee re- 
specting the farmers of Baker and Malheur 
Counties whom I represented when they 
wanted to get out from under the burdens 
and difficulties of their local cooperative. 
Your speech fairly bristles with personal as- 
saults against me for my connection with 
that transaction. You state, “and we might 
surmise that it is not beyond the realm of 
possibility that some highly paid public rela- 
tions counsel with utility connections sug- 
gested the advisability of glossing over the 
history of Malheur.” 

Then you launch into an elaborate discus- 
sion of what you claim to be a 10-year lurid 
history of the struggles of the cooperative. 
Never until reading your speech had I heard 
any part of that story. Whatever the early 
history of the cooperative may be I knew 
nothing whatever about it and do not to 
this very day, unless I am expected to accept 
your version as gospel, and as perhaps an- 
other unimpeachable chapter in your “refer- 
ence work” on Hells Canyon. You state, 
“Perhaps only Mr. Hallock could tell us what 
part he played in the 10-year struggle.” 

Well, I can give you the answer to that one 
very promptly. I can tell you nothing what- 
ever, for I neither played any part in it nor 
ever heard of it before. Again you state: “Is 
it possible that when Mr. Hallock assumed 
his macaber role that he did not know the 
10-year campaign which the Idaho Power 
Co. had waged against the Malheur?” 

Yes, Senator, it is altogether possible and 
altogether true. Concluding the smear 
against me on this feature you Observe: 
“One would get the impression from what he 
said that he was the attorney for the farmer- 
owned private enterprise.” 

How in the name of common sense anyone 
could get the impression from anything I 
said on the subject that I represented or ever 
claimed to represent the cooperative is be- 
yond my powers of comprehension, but I am 
amused to note that here you again refer to 
that Federal agency as “a farmer-owned pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

You state, “Why did he not tell the com- 
mittee the rest of the story?” I did tell the 
committee the whole story from start to 
finish as I knew it. You conclude on that 
feature with this seemingly comforting 
observation: 

“Someone fumbled the ball. Someone 
made a very big mistake when Mr. Hallock 
was advised to question my statement about 
the history of Malheur and Idaho Power Co.” 

Nobody ever advised me to question your 
statement or to do anything whatever about 
it. I was merely employed by these farmers 
to represent them to the extent disclosed by 
my remarks to the committee, yet you say, 
“One may draw his own conclusions as to 
who employed Mr. Hallock.” Like most of 
your speech, all of this is but gratuitous, 
wholly unjustified innuendo. My action in 
acquainting the committee with the facts as 
I knew them resulted only from my having 
read in your Chicago speech what you then 
said on the subject. I simply could not 
allow your remarks to go unchallenged. 

I have never represented, nor have I ever 
claimed to represent, either the cooperative 
or the Idaho Power Co. I was retained by 
and did act only for the farmers who em- 
ployed me to assist them with their problem. 
After the matter was concluded I did learn, 
but only from them, that they were greatly 
pleased with the outcome, with the service 
which they have since received, and with the 
rates which they are paying for that service. 
This is all I know or ever did know about the 
matter, so if “someone fumbled the ball,” 
may not it have been yourself by thus re- 
opening what you seemingly consider an 
important angle of the controversy? 

It is difficult for me to follow your reason- 
ing concerning the “economic murder” of 
the Malheur cooperative. Let us assume, for 
the sake of the statement, that everything 
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which you have said regarding the desire of 
the Idaho Power Co. to absorb the coopera- 
tive is true. Just how would you distinguish 
such a case from any other where a better 
financed, more competent and aggressive 
concern desires to absorb a weak and ineffi- 
cient competitor? That occurs in business 
every day. Suppose we have, for illustration, 
a butcher shop understaffed, poorly financed, 
serving bad meat and failing generally to 
respond to the demands of its customers. 
Would you criticize a competitive shop for 
buying out the weaker concern and extend- 
ing better service to the consumers of meat 
in that locality? Would there be anything 
improper about such a transaction? Would 
it constitute economic murder? 

The incentive to make a fair profit is the 
very backbone of our economic system. Un- 
der that system, and properly so, the in- 
competent and inefficient may not survive, 
for competition is too keen. Is that a bad 
system? Should the Government at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers, subsidize the ineffi- 
cient and by the same process, penalize the 
efficient? To me such an idea possesses no 
merit whatever. 

It seems to me, too, that when you speak 
of competition, your mental gymnastics lead 
you to an obviously fallacious conclusion. 
Apparently, with you, it is in competition 
only when the Idaho Power Co. desires to 
expand and improve its services, but it is not 
competition when a federally sponsored co- 
operative enters the territory against the 
company. Are we to understand that com- 
petition depends upon who first enters the 
field? If I am competing with my brother 
attorney who was first here, can it be said 
that he is not in the same process competing 
with me? The best I can make of your posi- 
tion is that you would preserve and perpetu- 
ate inefficiency in federally subsidized 
agencies, the very purpose of whose creation 
and existence is to eventually destroy the 
whole capitalistic system of our country. 
Apparently you would have special rules re- 
stricting competition against Federal coop- 
eratives which enjoy tax exemption and other 
such advantages, and would allow to them a 
full hand in competing against privately 
owned enterprises, but would deny to the 
latter the right to retaliate by competing vith 
such cooperatives. 

You berate me for stating to the commit- 
tee, that, in presenting and so vigorously 
supporting your Hells Canyon bill, you do 
not represent the people of Oregon. With 
characteristic modesty you cite election re- 
turns to show how well you ran in this State. 
Well, Senator, if, before the election, you 
campaigned as advocating the Hells Canyon 
Dam I am not aware of it. I do know how- 
ever that, during your campaign, you stated 
before a joint meeting of the service clubs 
here in Baker that you were going to insist 
upon hearings in the field so that you would 
be acquainted with all the facts before act- 
ing in the matter one way or the other. 
Your insistence could no thave been very 
vigorous, for no such hearings were ever held, 
nor, as far as I am able to ascertain, were 
any of your constituents ever consulted be- 
fore you tossed the Hells Canyon Dam bill 
into the Senate hopper. If you were elected 
on the Hells Canyon issue it comes to me 
as a complete surprise. But be that as it 
may, I maintain today, as I did before the 
committee, that, in advocating your bill, you 
do not represent the people of Oregon. In 
this connection it seems significant to me 
that the co-sponsors of your bill include five 
Democratic New Deal Senators, with no sup- 
porting representation whatsoever from 
either Oregon or Idaho, the two States most 
vitally affected. 

You suggest that I throw my hat in the 
political ring, and submit myself to the peo- 
ple of this State “for their political judg- 
ment and appraisal.” If by this you mean 
that the people of Oregon should be given 


an opportunity to vote on the question of 
whether they favor development and con- 
trol of the power resources of the Snake 
River by the Federal Government, or whether 
they prefer such development by private en- 
terprise, then I believe your suggestion to 
be a good one. If that is what you mean, 
we are agreed on at least one point—let the 
people of Oregon decide the question by 
their vote on that direct, unadorned issue. 
But we are probably not agreed as to how 
the ballot should read. I would have the 
people vote directly on the question itself— 
not for candidates seeking public office re- 
gardless of their claimed views on the sub- 
ject one way or the other. With this I ap- 
prehend that you will not agree. I am con- 
fident that a majority of the voters of this 
State feel as I do on that direct issue. 

If, on the contrary, your suggestion means 
that I compete with you for a seat in the 
Senate, I readily admit that I would make 
a very poor showing. I possess no facility 
whatever for double talk, half-truths, or 
innuendo, I am wholly unable, by soph- 
istry or pretended logic, to make what is 
black appear to be white. I would be 
wholly unable to represent one thing to my 
constituents and then vote for quite an- 
other thing on the floor of the Senate, I 
could not tell the people of my State that I 
would insist upon public hearings before 
making up my mind on such an important 
question as the Hells Canyon project, and 
then without such hearings draft, submit, 
and vigorously support a bill on the sub- 
ject. No; I am sure I could never be a suc- 
cessful politician. 

In your assault upon the integrity of the 
Idaho Power Co. you state: “I have never 
had access to any Idaho Power Co.'s figures 
as to its accuracy in estimating the costs of 
existing plants.” By this statement you ap- 
parently desire to leave the impression that 
there is something secret about the Idaho 
Power Co.’s figures, yet, as no one better 
than yourself knows, they are all a matter 
of public record. Apparently you would 
also like to have the people believe that the 
company's Officials are reluctant to talk to 
you on the subject of the Hells Canyon 
Dam. I happen to know that Mr. Thomas 
Roach, president of the Idaho Power Co., 
when in Washington during and before the 
recent House committee hearing, personally 
contacted you by telephone and requested a 
conference on the subject, but you told 
him, in effect, that you were too busy to see 
him. If I am wrong about this, of course 
you will promptly correct me. 

In your several speeches you have had 
much to say in defense of your contention 
that the bill will fully safeguard present and 
future irrigation rights, and that a sub- 
stantial block of power to be generated at 
the Hells Canyon Dam may be reserved for 
local distribution. The astonishing thing 
about that is that, even with all of the bur- 
densome limitations and restrictions sur- 
rounding the power block reservation, and 
the necessity for setting up some form of 
Government agency to receive it, not one 
kilowatt of electrical energy is reserved for 
the people of Oregon, and not one acre of land 
proposed for future irrigation lies in the 
State of Oregon. You were elected to the 
Senate by the people of this State, yet when 
you drafted the Hells Canyon bill you seem- 
ingly overlooked, or completely ignored, the 
vital fact that many of the tributaries of 
the Snake River flow through arid lands of 
this State, and that, if a block of power is 
to be reserved for local distribution, some of 
it, at least, should have been made avail- 
able to the people of Oregon. We are dum- 
founded to note that this so-called power 
reservation is exclusively allocated to Idaho. 

Now, Senator, as you know, there was a 
time when I liked you very much. We have 
had many pleasant hours together. When 
I assisted in your first campaign I did so 
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with what I then believed to be a fact, that 
you were a Republican, and that you would 
maintain for the principles of that party. 
In this it developed that I was sadly mis- 
taken. Tour visit in my home years ago, 
when we waited for a delayed train, was one 
of the pleasant experiences of my life. A 
year or two later when we met in Burns and 
had a good laugh over the red flannel un- 
derwear, I heartily enjoyed it. I used to ad- 
mire your exceptional vigor and your appar- 
ent ability, but the positions which you 
have taken and continue to take respecting 
many things that I believe vital to the very 
existence of this country, and now your 
wholly unwarranted and bitter personal at- 
tack against me more than ever convince me 
that, although you can be a very engaging 
fellow, in public life you are pursuing a 
course which is a real menace to the secu- 
rity of the Nation. 

Inasmuch as your address was prepared 
primarily for the public, and incidentally 
for the House committee, and since it has 
been given wide publicity, I am taking the 
liberty of sending a copy of this letter to 
Representative ENGLE, and to a number of 
my friends. Believe it or not, in spite of 
your speech I still have a few. 

Yours very truly, 
BLAINE HALLOCK, 


The Federal Trade Commission and the 


Fur Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ro- 
orp I wish to include an address by Hon. 
James M. Mead, Chairman, Federal 
Trade Commission, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Master Furriers’ Guild of 
America, Inc., at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md., on Saturday, July 
5, 1952: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the Master Fur- 
riers’ Guild of America, it is a great pleasure 
for me to have this opportunity of speaking 
to you at this 23d annual meeting of your as- 
sociation, because as you know, we at the 
Federal Trade Commission have a keen in- 
terest in you, in your business, and in the 
manner in which your business is conducted. 

I am informed that your organization has 
approximately 800 members located through- 
out the country and is the only national 
group of retail furriers. You are to be com- 
plimented not only upon the age and size 
of your group, but also for the splendid 
representation shown here tonight. One of 
the subjects uppermost in your minds at the 
present time is undoubtedly the Fur Products 
Labeling Act which by its terms is to be ad- 
ministered by the Federal Trade Commission 
and will become effective slightly more than 
a month away, on August 9, 1952. Each of 
you in the fur business is vitally concerned 
with this law. 

In my remarks this evening, I do not pro- 
pose to go into the various sections of the 
law and its proposed regulations thereunder 
because these are technical subjects, and I 
understand that during your meetings a 
symposium was held at which time the spe- 
cific requirements of the legislation were 
gone over with you in detail. 

The Federal Trade Commission has been 
working closely with the fur trade for many 
years. Trade practice rules for the fur in- 
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dustry were first issued by the Commission 
in March 1928, and thereafter were super- 
seded by a new set of rules promulgated 
June 17, 1938. It is believed that these rules 
for the fur industry had a most wholesome 
effect in cleaning up many questionable 
practices which had formerly prevailed in 
the trade. However, as you well know, the 
Federal Trade Commission was greatly ham- 
pered in reaching many objectionable prac- 
tices on the part of certain elements in the 
trade by reason of jurisdictional limitations. 
For this reason we supported the passage 
by Congress of the Fur Products Labeling 
Act, which has greatly implemented the 
Commission's powers and made possible the 
more effective handling of practices harm- 
ful not only to consumers but to retail fur- 
riers as well, 

The Fur Products Labeling Act is designed 
to cover the fur industry specifically in all 
of its branches; that is, the dealers in skins, 
the processors of furs, the manufacturers 
of fur products, and the wholesale and re- 
tail distribution of these products. The act 
points out certain things which are to be 
done and which are not to be done, and reg- 
ulations which will soon be issued by the 
Commission are intended to clarify and pin- 
point these requirements. 

In connection with your responsibilities 
under the new law, you are indeed fortu- 
nate in being a member of an organization 
such as the Master Furriers’ Guild. Repre- 
sentatives thereof have worked hand in hand 
with those of the Commission in analyzing 
the act, preparing the animal-name guide 
and drafting necessary rules and regulations 
thereunder. They are fully cognizant of its 
purpose, objectives, and requirements and 
are thoroughly capable of advising you in 
any problems of compliance with which you 
may be confronted. 

One of the most important services a trade 
group such as yours can render its members 
is to keep them informed of the status of the 
law as it relates to their business practices. 
Active association representatives familiar 
with the law as it relates to an industry 
group can do much to enable its mem- 
bership to take full advantage of the poten- 
tialities and yet at the same time stay with- 
in it. Of course, the advice of your asso- 
ciation representatives and counsel is of no 
benefit unless you members choose to take 
it. Especially during the early stages of ad- 
ministration of the legislation when the 
Commission is feeling its way along in 
carrying out the mandates of Congress, your 
association will be able to guide you and 
keep you current with regard to important 
interpretations, as well as announced poli- 
cies under the legislation. 

Trade associations and the Federal Trade 
Commission can do much in cooperation to 
further the maintenance of free competitive 
enterprise and to rid the trade of unfair and 
deceptive practices which not only tend to 
destroy fair competition but public confi- 
dence in the industry as well. Through its 
broad representation, your group is in an ex- 
cellent position to bring questionable prac- 
tices under the law to the attention of the 
Commission. Members, ir the course of 
their business, daily observe the trade prac- 
tices of their competitors, their sources of 
supply, and other firms with whom they deal. 
The office of your trade association executive 
or counsel affords a convenient medium for 
transmitting such information to the Com- 
mission, 

I would like to address you for a few min- 
utes with respect to what happens when one 
violates a law such as the Fur Products 
Labeling Act. In the work of the Commis- 
sion directed toward preventing the use of 
unfair and deceptive trade practices in indus- 
try and trade, three well-defined courses of 
procedure are followed. One might some- 
what descriptively refer to them as the com- 
pulsory method, the consent method, and 
the cooperative method, 


All three are de- 


signed to do just what the act says: “to pro- 
tect consumers and others against misbrand- 
ing, false advertising, and false invoicing of 
fur products and furs.” 

The compulsory method is when the Com- 
mission, in order to obtain correction and 
protect the public interest, is required upon 
due process to seek a cease-and-desist order 
against an offender. In such cases a formal 
complaint is issued and evidence in support 
thereof introduced. Thereafter, full op- 
portunity is afforded the respondent to be 
heard and answer the charges. Subsequently, 
an initial decision upon the pleadings and 
evidence is filed by a trial examiner either 
sustaining or dismissing the complaint. Ap- 
peals may be taken therefrom, briefs filed 
and oral arguments held before the full 
Commission which either affirms, modifies or 
reverses the trial examiner’s decision. Cease- 
and-desist orders may be appealed from 
the Commission to the United States courts 
of appeal for review, and may eventually 
upon certiorari be taken to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. For violation of 
a final cease-and-desist order, the offender 
may be subjected to civil penalties. 

The consent method occurs when an of- 
fender desires to agree voluntarily to dis- 
continuing the unfair practice complained of, 
The Commission in its discretion, and subject 
to certain limitations, may afford him the 
opportunity to enter into an agreement called 
a stipulation to cease and desist. It is 
the policy of the Commission to extend the 
privilege of such informal stipulation only 
in cases where it is of the opinion, under 
all the circumstances, that disposition of the 
case by this method will effect prompt cor- 
rection and will fully protect and satisfy 
the public interest. Such stipulation pro- 
cedure is what I referred to as the consent 
method of settling cases without the neces- 
sity of instituting formal litigation. It is 
never extended in cases of willful violation 
or deliberate fraud. 

In the cooperative method, where the law 
may have been technically violated through 
accident or mistake, and where the conse- 
quences are of a minor rather than of a 
major or serious nature, the division in the 
Commission directly charged with adminis- 
tration of the statute, which in the instance 
of the Fur Products Labeling Act would be 
the Division of Wool and Fur Labeling, would 
take up the violation with the offender in an 
informal fashion and endeavor to correct the 
practices complained of without resort to 
more formal corrective methods. Of course, 
if such method does not immediately and 
permanently correct the practices com- 


plained of, it then may become necessary to 


invoke the compulsory method. 

We at the Commission have always en- 
deavored to settle as many cases as possible 
which come before us by the voluntary co- 
operative method and by the consent meth- 
od, rather than by entering into the expen- 
sive and tedious process of formal litigation. 
We have found that many technical viola- 
tions of the law are due to accident, mistake, 
or & lack of understanding of the require- 
ments, and when the consequences of the 
violation may not be serious, we sit down 
with the offender and try to work out his 
problems so that he will comply fully with 
the law. However, it should be clearly un- 
derstood that in the cases of constantly re- 
curring violations, recalcitrant offenders, 
and those guilty of deliberate fraud, we do 
not hesitate to invoke the compulsory meth- 
od or other remedies provided by the law to 
secure correction. In extreme cases involv- 
ing willful intent, where the law makes pro- 
vision for the same, the facts are certified 
to the Attorney General for prosecution un- 
der the penal provisions of the statute. 

An excellent illustration of the part that 
voluntary cooperation plays between the 
Commission and industry members is af- 
forded in the drafting of rules and regula- 
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tions which are to be issued by the Commis- 
sion under the Fur Products Labeling Act. 
As you know, the subject matter of these 
rules and regulations was discussed quite 
frequently between representatives of the 
Commission and those of various segments 
of the fur industry, including your own, at 
informal meetings, and the views thus ob- 
tained will be refiected in the regulations as 
finally issued. Such informal meetings and 
preliminary discussions were arranged to 
formulate tentative drafts of rules and to 
develop through an exchange of ideas a 
clearer understanding of the problems in- 
volved and the assistance which can be 
rendered by the Commission in their solu- 
tion, Of course, before the rules and regu- 
lations could be finally issued, a public 
hearing was necessary at which time all in- 
terested parties were afforded an opportu- 
nity to present their views. I believe that 
this type of procedure illustrates the demo- 
cratic processes at their best. ° 

It is my sincere belief that the Fur Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act will bring to your indus- 
try a renewed public confidence, The use of 
false and fictitious names, together with 
false price comparisons and over-glamorized 
representations in advertising, has created 
much confusion in the minds of the purchas- 
ing public. In the past the same furs have 
been sold under several different animal 
names, and it is quite natural that a woman 
shopping for a fur.coat would not understand 
such confusion. I think you will all agree 
with me that what a woman does not under- 
stand, she does not like, and thus her re- 
action would be to put aside the purchasing 
of the coat until such time as she is more 
sure of what she is buying. The Fur Prod- 
ucts Name Guide standardizes the animal 
names which are to be used in describing 
furs and should to a great extent dispel the 
so-called name confusion, 

Another important factor in the past, and 
which has been- an even more important 
cause of confusion, has been the exaggerated 
and false price advertising. When a woman 
reads one advertisement that advises her to 
buy furs now because prices are going up and 
reads another advertisement in the same 
paper that merchandise is being offered at 50 
percent off, she is naturally bound to be con- 
fused. Again, I repeat, if she is confused, 
her reaction may likely be not to buy at 
all. After the act becomes effective, the 
promotion of furs will no doubt be on the 
basis of beauty, style, durability, prestige, 
and the other qualities which make a fur 
garment desirable, rather than false and 
fictitious animal names and deceptive ad- 
vertising. 

In dealing with a new piece of legislation 
such as the Fur Products Labeling Act, many 
problems will naturally arise. We hope that 
with the cooperation of the industry the law 
will be administered to the benefit of the 
consumer and to all parts of the fur trade. 
We at the Commission are anxious to co- 
operate in every way to the end that the 
public may have a renewed confidence in 
your great industry and that all concerned 
will benefit to the greatest extent. 


Baltimore Veteran Found Dead After VA 
Hospital Plea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 


Speaker, I hope every Member of Con- 
gress will visit veterans’ hospitals, Then 
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we shall have no cut in the building of 
our veterans’ hospitals. 

Under permission, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article: 


BALTIMORE VETERAN FouND DEAD AFTER VA 
HOSPITAL PLEA 

BALTIMORE, July 5.—A Baltimore veteran 
on a waiting list to get into a VA hospital 
was found dead yesterday in his rented room, 
4 days after he had telephoned asking 
treatment. 

Police identified him as George H. Newton, 
31. Investigators said a letter found in his 
room indicated he had made a long-dis- 
tance call asking to be admitted to Baker 
Veterans’ Admission Center in Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 

The letter, signed by John T. Flynn, vet- 
erans’ contact representative, told Mr. New- 
ton all hospital beds were filled as of Wednes- 
day. He was eighth on the waiting list. 

Mr. Newton's landlady told police she un- 
derstood he had been treated for an advanced 
case of tuberculosis. 


Present Status of the Act S. 75, the Cen- 
tral Arizona Water Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, some 
of my colleagues have recently asked 
me what is the status of the Central 
Arizona water project legislation. They 
know that for several years past very 
voluminous hearings have been held on 
the measure and that the legislation 
has twice passed the Senate, the second 
time being last year in this Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress when it passed by a 2-to-1 
vote. The legislation was then common- 
ly known as S. 75, and is so known to- 
day. To answer the question, then, is 
to give a little history of the act, S. 75 
in the Eighty-second Congress. I, my- 
self, and my colleagues introduced iden- 
tical bills, H. R. 1500 and H. R. 1501, but 
action taken was taken on the act S. 75 
except for the hearings. 

When the act, S. 75, came over to 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs I sought to give emphasis 
and treatment to the Senate measure 
in order to expedite it, although I, as 
chairman, had introduced an identical 
bill, All Members of Congress will un- 
derstand that there are certain advan- 
tages to that procedure. I have no spe- 
cial pride of authorship in the bill, but 
I do have a great deal of intense inter- 
est in the proposal and a great desire 
to see the enactment, regardless of 
whether my name is connected with the 
bill or not. The thing that matters to 
the future of my State is that it or some 
similar bill be enacted. 

From the very outset there was great 
and determined opposition from certain 
Californians. Although I have been 
chairman of the House committee with 
some influence in its favor, there was 
tremendous influence exerted by the 
three California Members on the com- 
mittee against it, and that every nearly 
tells the story. These three California 


Members have had it as their chief aim 
an expressed purpose to thwart the 
enactment of this legislation. Now, I 
was also chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation handling 
it in the Eighty-first Congress, which 
first considered the legislation, but the 
same three California Members were also 
members of that same committee in the 
last Congress, and they were very effec- 
tive—that is, effective for California, 
Well, then, what happened to the legis- 
lation? 

I was exerting all my energies to get 
the legislation reported out and enacted, 
The three California Members were ex- 
erting all their influence to kill the legis- 
lation in the committee. It was reported 
out of the Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, of which I was then 
chairman, and it was later considered 
by the full Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, of which I am chairman, 
but it was never reported out by that 
committee. In other words, the act, S. 
75, in its long and rugged history never 
got to a final vote. I sadly confess to 
the people of Arizona that I have been 
unable to get it reported out by my com- 
mittee in this Congress, but in fairness 
to myself and to the legislation I must 
state that it has never been tabled or 
defeated in the committee by the three 
California Members who have done ev- 
erything in their power to killit. There- 
fore, S. 75, the central Arizona water 
project, is at this moment not dead but 
alive, and pending before the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. It 
is a stalemate, and it has neither been 
voted up nor voted down. 

I certainly feel that the people of my 
State who are so vitally concerned with 
the outcome of this proposal should un- 
derstand the fact that the central Ari- 
zona bill has not been definitely defeated, 
in spite of all the fierce opposition thrown 
against it. If there should be a special 
session of Congress late in 1952 the bill 
would still be alive, and if war conditions 
should be changed for the better it would 
still have a chance for enactment. Many 
have expressed sympathy for Arizona in 
this unequal struggle and more than half 
of the Members on both sides of the po- 
litical aisle have freely expressed the 
opinion that Arizona is morally and 
legally entitled to the water she seeks 
out of the Colorado River. It is the cost 
of the bill that they cannot go along with, 
especially as that cost has been pictured 
to them. 

What has been done during this ses- 
sion to better the prospects of S. 75 that 
it might be possible of enactment in the 
Eighty-second Congress? WhenI found 
that there was little chance of getting 
S. 75 reported out of the House commit- 
tee, or if reported out, getting it passed 
by the House in the form which passed 
the Senate, I called upon Senetor Mc- 
Fartanp and other able lawyers to water 
down the measure as far as we could 
consistently go with the hope of getting 
it enacted. They took this complicated 
bill and removed the irrigation features 
from it providing only the hydroelectric 
features and not even those to be built 
while the present war conditions exist. 
In a later version, the irrigation features 
so vitally important to Arizona were left 
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to a later consideration by Congress with 
only a sufficient authorization of them to 
make a justiciable case in the Supreme 
Court of the United States whereby Ari- 
zona’s legal claim to the water that she 
sought could be definitely established by 
the highest authority. Even this great 
concession met with no approval from 
the California Members, one of whom de- 
clared that he would oppose Arizona’s 
project even if the Supreme Court should 
decide in Arizona’s favor on her right to 
the water. 

After this attempt, which ended in 
failure, other concessions were made by 
further watering down the bill and 
weakening it, but all to no avail. The 
California opponents were not willing to 
support any measure that we could devise 
to give Arizona 1,200,000 acre-feet of 
water, or anything like that amount, 
from the Colorado River. Meanwhile 
they worked incessantly and in devious 
ways to kill the measure instead of 
merely halting it. Of course, to stymie 
it until the end of the session is almost 
equivalent to voting it down, but the Cali- 
fornia opposition went further to bring 
about conditions so as to make even the 
enactment of the bill ineffective and a 
useless gesture. Such is the state of af- 
fairs at the time the second session of the. 
3 Congress adjourned sine 

e. 

Ido not despair of Arizona’s ultimately 
getting her legal share of Colorado 
River water. She vitally needs that 
water and is abundantly able to pay for 
the cost of bringing it to her soil if the 
project is handled with any degree of 
statesmanship. There has been such a 
fog of misrepresentation emanating from 
southern California as to becloud the real 
merits of this proposal—but I believe 
only temporarily. So great and deep has 
been the poisoning of the public mind by 
this propaganda of distortions, exaggera- 
tions, half truths, and misrepresentations 
that sane consideration of the proposal 
will probably long be difficult. I sin- 
cerely believe that in calmer times and 
under more favorable conditions justice 
for Arizona will prevail. 


Defense Appropriations Act of 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, when the Davis amendment to the 
Defense Appropriations Act of 1953, new 
section 634, passed the House, the basis 
for determination of the numbers of of- 
ficers in the armed services in certain 
grades was the average strength during 
the last quarter of fiscal year 1953. Since 
it was represented to us that the average 
strength for the last quarter could not 
be known until the end of that quarter, 
the conferees made a technical correc- 
tion making the average strength during 
the fiscal year provided for in the act 
the basis for determination, 
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Since the Air Force is increasing its 
strength to reach 143 wings and since 
the strength in the last quarter will be 
higher than the fiscal year average pro- 
vided for in the act, the Air Force will 
probably be more tightly restricted than 
was provided for in the House version, 

The Air Force will be expected to com- 
ply with the terms of the amendment, 
but it may be that the armed services 
Committee will study this matter and 
recommend legislation prior to the effec- 
tive date of the restriction, April 1, 1953. 

While it is probably true that the con- 
ferees did not intend to tighten the 
House provision, the language is clear 
and binding. ‘The Air Force will be ex- 
pected to monitor its promotion program 
to guard against demotions when the 
April 1, 1953, deadline arrives, 


What the Eighty-second Congress Has 
Done and Failed To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the spend- 
ing spree still rushes on full speed ahead. 
Since July 1, 1951, the Government has 
taken in $60,198,972,312, making an av- 
erage family share of $1,353. 

Since July 1, 1951, the Government has 
spent 864, 105,336,322, or an average fam- 
ily cost of $1,443. 

The Government owes $258,459,294,- 
278, an average family share of $5,808. 

Congress has appropriated for fiscal 
1952, $105,583,316,788. 

We are still engaged in a bloody war 
in Korea where our soldiers, 6,000 miles 
from home, are dying, being maimed, 
or taken prisoner. Some 110,000 have 
been reported as casualties. The Con- 
gress is planning to adjourn sine die as 
soon as it can adjust two or three mat- 
ters in disagreement between the House 
and the Senate which have been re- 
turned to the conference committees. 

We are still in the throes of a steel 
strike which is threatening to disrupt 
not only the economy of our Nation but 
to stop the wheels of the rearmament 
program, and if it continues much 
longer, will deprive our men who are 
fighting on the battle fronts of the muni- 
tions and supplies needed to protect their 
lives. In addition, hundreds of thou- 
sands of employees are thrown out of 
employment, resulting in great hard- 
ship and deprivation to themselves and 
their families. Personally, I think we 
should stay here on the job until these 
vital issues affecting not only the secu- 
rity of our country but its preservation 
are settled. 

In the current issue of U. S. News & 
World Report an interesting analysis of 
what this Congress did and failed to 
do is set forth. I include this as a part 
of these remarks: 

Congress did these things: Appropriated 
8. 900,000, 000887, 00, 000, 000 for defense; 
authorized 86,000,000, 000 in aid to other 


countries; exposed tax scandals, abuses, 
Communists in government; approved vast 
expansion of atomic-energy program; ex- 
tended and weakened controls on business, 
individuals; enlarged Marine Corps, gave it 
a@ bigger job; continued high-level supports 
for farm prices; voted bigger checks for 
veterans; tightened laws governing immi- 
gration. 

Congress balked at another tax increase 
for corporations, individuals; early start on 
universal military training; St. Lawrence 
seaway and new TVA’s on United States riv- 
ers; all New Deal-Fair Deal health and wel- 
fare proposals; repeal or major change in 
Taft-Hartley Act; authority for President 
to seize United States industries; Federal 
policing of employment, other civil rights; 
statehood for Alaska, Hawali, and home rule 
for District of Columbia; end to electoral 
college: Nation-wide presidential primaries, 

Here is the box score on another $80,000,- 
000,000 Congress: Truman loses again on 
his welfare program. Fair Deal is dead for 
another year. But the military gets most cf 
what it asked. Taxes stay high, but go no 
higher. Foreign aid goes on, but is to be 
trimmed. Benefits are voted for Korean 
veterans. Old people are given a better 
break. 

President Truman has come off second 
best in his running fight with a Democratic 

The President's Fair Deal, once 


months of 
his administration, is to have somewhat 
less money to spend than he wanted. He 
is not to have authority to raise taxes fur- 
ther. He is denied power to seize private 
property as a means of imposing settlements 
of labor disputes. 

There will be no start on compulsory 
health imsurance or disability insurance. 
The Taft-Hartley Act will remain un- 
changed. Universal military training, as a 
going thing, is denied. A start is not to be 
made by United States on the last links of a 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Military and economic aid, however, is to 
be continued on a large scale to nations 
abroad. Armed services of the United States 
will get a big share of the money they asked 
to fight the war in Korea and to provide 
rearmament. 

The Air Force will have funds to move 
toward 143 air wings. The Navy has per- 
mission to start a second giant carrier to 
handle larger aircraft. The Marines are 
assured of a future life as a major arm of 
United States defense. 

Atomic-energy expansion will go ahead on 
a broad scale. There will be giant new 
plants for producing fissionabie materials 
and new atomic weapons. 

As a result of actions by this session of 
Congress, a good many things will be differ- 
ent in the future. 

Tax favors, for example, are to be less easy 
for a party in power to give to privileged in- 
dividuals. Scandals in tax enforcement, 


Government has led to tighter security 
efforts. 

What Congress did, in fact, adds up to 
an impressive total of actions. 

Money voted approaches $80,000,000,000. 
With funds still on hand from earlier pe- 
riods, the administration will have more 
than it can spend on some programs in the 
year ahead. A detailed picture is given on 
page 46. ’ 

Armed Forces are well taken care of. Con- 
gress provided more than $46,000,000,000 for 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to add to the 
billions still available to them but not yet 
spent from past years. Some plans for 
building bases will need to be trimmed a 
bit. So will some frills enjoyed by the mili- 
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tary. Yet operation and expansion will go 
ahead about as scheduled. 

A new set-up for the Armed Forces Re- 
serves is to give a readier supply of trained 
manpower. That action—reported in detail 
on page 28—salvages much of what the sery- 
ices hoped to get from UMT. 

Some other defense proposals made by Mr. 
Truman did not fare so well. Idea of dis- 
persing Government agencies to points out- 
side W. „ D. C., is rejected. Civil 
defense is given barely enough nourishment 
to keep it alive. Even so, Congress displayed 
an eagerness to go along with nearly all im- 
portant proposals looking to the Nation's 
defense. 

Veterans get the breaks from Congress 
once again. A GI bill of rights for the new 
veterans of the Korean period provides free 
education, guaranteed loans for homes and 
businesses, and most of the other benefits 
enjoyed by World War II veterans. That 
story is detailed on page 82. 

Monthly checks for disabled veterans, de- 
pendents and survivors are increased sub- 
stantially, as a cost-of-living measure. Con- 
gress also provided a raise in pay—plus an 
increase in retirement benefits—for men in 
the armed services. 

Other individuals, by the millions, are on 
the gift list. While Congress ignored pro- 
posals for new health and welfare programs, 
it took action in this election year to raise 
the payments under existing programs. 

New restrictions, at the same time, are 
erected against people overseas who want to 
enter this country, Congress, reorganizing 
immigration programs, overrode a Presiden- 
tial veto to tighten security regulations gov- 
erning the actions of immigrants even after 
they become citizens of this country. 

People in Japan and Germany, however, 
are given a new status under treaties ap- 
proved by the Senate. The Senate tally on 
ratifying the German pact found only five 
dissenting votes. 

Government extended and 
changed, are to make life easier for business- 
men in & good many ways. 

Stiff credit restrictions that hampered sales 
of autos, refrigerators, and other consumer 
products are gone. Congress ruled that the 
administration could not reinstate its orders 
for big down payments and short terms. 
Price controls, extended for 10 months in- 
stead of the 2 years requested, are eased for 
some businessmen. Allocation controls are 
continued for 1 of the 2 years asked by Mr. 
Truman. 

Rent regulations are to end September 30 
in a great many areas, 

Peacetime controls, too, are revised in 
many ways, but not as demanded by the 
administration. Congress turned back efforts 
to tighten antitrust laws and acted to loosen 
some of them. 

Controis on radio and television are re- 
vised, with Congress often substituting its 
own rules for those that have been applied 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 
The administration now is to be less free 
than formerly to grant or deny broadcasting 
and telecasting licenses. 

The administration also is denied power 
from Congress to police industry's hiring 
practices in order to enforce civil rights, or 
to regulate labor relations under rules dif- 
ferent from those of Taft-Hartley. The 
Wage Stabilization Board, at the same time, 
is deprived of authority to settle dispute 
cases, 

Congress did give Government some new 
authorities. For one, it provided power to 
shut down mines that Federal inspectors find 
unsafe. 

Action taken in behalf of farmers means 
that prices of farm commodities will con- 
tinue to be supported at high levels, and 
that cash payments for carrying out farm- 
conservation measures will continue. 

Home building, other construction pro- 
grams are continued by Congress. Additional 
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billions of dollars are provided to carry on 
the buying, insuring, and guaranteeing of 
home mortgages. 

Highway construction is given more than 
a billion dollars, Military and atomic- 
energy construction, too, is strongly sup- 
ported by Congress. 

Other publi: works are affected more 
acutely by Congress’ desire to save money. 

A long-range build-up for the Nation’s 
merchant marine is scheduled to start now. 
Subsidies for construction and operation of 
ships are designed to create in the merchant 
marine a strong arm of United States de- 
Tense. 

New States in the Union still are a thing 
of the future. Congress rules out statehood 
for Hawaii and Alaska, as well as home rule 
for the District of Columbia. 

Government itself was not changed on the 
scale that was recommended. Congress did 


end patronage in the appointment of tax 


collectors, but not in the naming of post- 
masters, customs Officials, and United States 
marshals, 

All in all, however, it was another “do 
something” Congress that went far toward 
an election-year goal of pleasing as many 
people as possible without offending too 
many. 


How Federal Spenders Get Out of 
Reporting Where the Money Goes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, an inter- 
esting study of Federal spending ap- 
peared in the current issue, July 9, 1952, 
of Pathfinder, which I include here- 
with: 

How FEDERAL SPENDERS GET OUT or REPORT- 

ING WHERE MONEY GOES—THEY SLIP OVER 

Laws To PREVENT ACCOUNTING 


The rush was on. 

Government agencies, both civilian and 
defense, under fire for waste, loose spending, 
bad management, and in some cases outright 
fraud, were hustling legislation to Congress 
that would exempt them from normal super- 
vision by the General Accounting Office. 
Some bills would even stop the courts from 
requiring restitution in cases of fraud. 

GAO is the agency created by Congress 
to audit spending by United States agencies 
and corporations. It is supposed to investi- 
gate whether they spent the money efficiently 
as Congress intended. 

But many Government agencies dislike be- 
ing checked by another agency, responsible 
solely to Congress. 

An innocent-looking military public- 
works bill went to Congress last fortnight— 
S. 3213. Section 501 authorized $1,000,000,- 
000 for the construction of military works 
for collective defense. The joker in the bill 
was this: The whole $1,000,000,000 could be 
spent without check or audit. All GAO 
auditors would ever see would be certificates 
signed by the Defense Secretary, reading, for 
example: 

“I hereby certify an expenditure of $100,- 
000,000 for confidential purposes.” 

The Armed Services Committee considered 
this a raw deal for Congress. It approved 
the money for specific purposes with GAO 
properly in the picture to check, audit, and 
report to Congress, 


ESCAPE CLAUSE 


Another innocent-looking bit of legisla- 
tion, section 207 of H. R. 5715, providing for 


combat pay, shows what Congress has to 
guard against. Senator RICHARD RUSSELL 
discovered this joker in the bill he spon- 
sored—after the Senate had passed it: 

“The Secretary of the service concerned or 
such subordinates as he may specify, may 
make such determinations as may be re- 
quired for the administration of this title, 
and all determinations and all payments 
made hereunder shall be final and conclu- 
sive, and shall not be subject to review by 
any court or any accounting officer of the 
Government.” 

This bill was passed on May 19, 1952, after 
this language was knocked out in conference; 
but the Defense Department saw to it that 
the same language was reintroduced on June 
20 as part of a separate Defense Department 
appropriation bill. So the problem still re- 
mains. 

This innocent-looking language would not 
stop GAO from auditing the accounts but 
if GAO found improper payments had been 
made under the bill it could not require cor- 
rection. 

More than 10,000 bills a year go to Con- 
gress, No member can be expected to read 
them all. A Senator has estimated that 
without GAO's quick eye more than 75 per- 
cent of all the Nation’s spending would be 
in the all-payments-final class. 

During the last 3 years more than 200 at- 
tempts have been made to get this type of 
evasive phraseology into laws. Bills contain- 
ing the joker phrases are now going to Con- 
gress at the rate of two or three a week. 

A majority of more than 20 agencies and 
76 Government corporations that have suc- 
ceeding in getting such legislation passed are 
now under sharp criticism for bad practices, 
waste or fraud. 

Among laws which deprive Congress and 
GAO of full power to audit and compel cor- 
rection of errors and fraud are these: Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act; GI bill of 
rights; Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942; Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
RFC and CCC have the same uncheckable 
spending power. 

The following examples are typical of what 
happens: 

ARMY 

A spending officer nonchalantly paid $1,- 
299,856 to a contractor for indirect expenses 
which had already been paid in a previous 
contract. Because the law provided for 
“finality” of payments, GAO could use only 
moral suasion to get restitution. 

GAO took a list of 7,000 unmarried Army 
officers who collected allowances for de- 
pendent parents. Out of the first 5,000 cases 
investigated, GAO found that 1,000 officers 
had collected $1,700 or more in illegal allow- 
ances because their parents were either dead 
or not dependent. The cases were so numer- 
ous and flagrant that the services followed 
up GAO's exposure, recovering $400,000. 


AIR FORCE 


Military purchasing officers can negotiate 
certain contracts without competitive bid- 
ding. The contractor's estimated cost helps 
decide what he'll be paid. Example: An Air 
Force procurement officer authorized a con- 
tract for $30,000,000 on the contractor's 
claim that his costs would be $28,000,000— 
the $2,000,000 being a fair profit at about 
6% percent. 

An Air Force auditor reported that the 
contractor's estimate of costs was $8,000,000 
too high. The procurement officer casually 
tried revising the contract and the con- 
tractor agreed to cut his bill by $500,000. 
GAO later showed that the procurement 
officer's negligence cost the taxpayers 
$7,500,000. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


VA paid $150,870 too much to a TV train- 
ing school for vets, but GAO's hands were 
tied because payments under the law VA 
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had pressured through Congress are final. 
GAO was preparing a report to Congress on 
the matter (this it could do) when the 
school made restitution. 

Criticism from GAO spurred Veterans’ 
Administrator Gordon Gray to hire a man- 
agement consultant firm to prepare a plan 
for putting VA on a sounder basis. It is 
said that the firm was paid $500,000 for its 
report which was so hot with charges of 
flagrant waste, bad management, and im- 
proper payments that the report may not be 
published until after election, and possibly 
never. 

“I know of no agency of the Government 
which has a record of overpayments or ques- 
tional administrative practices equal to that 
of the Veterans’ Administration,” says 
Comptroller General Lindsay C. Warren. 
“The record of the existing educational pro- 
gram will show overpayments well over 
$50,000,000.” 

CIVILIAN AGENCIES 

More than 65,800,000, 0 of wartime 
shipping expenditures of the Maritime 
Commission have not been accounted for 
because GAO was denied authority under 
tricky legislation to require proper account- 
ing procedures. 

Last week GAO sent to Congress a report 
on a Government-owned corporation, the 
Panama Canal Co. The company sold a 
giant suction dredge equipped to operate a 
24-inch pipe for $415,618. Within 3 months 
the dredge was sold and resold three times. 
The last purchaser was a Brazilian corpora- 
tion which paid $1,200,000 for it. In this 
deal, as in many others, GAO wonders 
whether the Government employee respon- 
sible for the sale was looking after the tax- 
payers’ interests. 

In cases where it has authority GAO has 
collected $700,000,000 in refunds during the 
past 10 years. But this is a drop in the 
bucket compared with the billions that have 
gone down the drain as a result of waste and 
recklessness by agencies that have won 
from Congress the much coveted “final pay- 
ments” authority. 


Foot-and-Mouth Laboratory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I am inserting 
in the Recorp a petition sent to me by 
residents of the Bitter Root Valley, 
Ravalli County, Mont.: 

FARMERS STATE BANK, 
Victor, Mont., June 25, 1952. 
Hon, MIKE MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MIKE: I wish to thank you very kind- 
ly for the information in your letter of June 
20 and your offer to keep us informed as to 
the progress and probable site of the hoof- 
and-mouth laboratory. 

I am enclosing the signed petitions rep- 
resenting the protest by citizens of Ravalli 
County against the establishment of a hoof- 
and-mouth laboratory in Ravalli County or 
the State of Montana. These people that 
have signed this petition, are in favor of a 
laboratory but feel that it should be in a 
State that imports cattle, not one that ships 
cattle all over the United States. 

The signers of this petition consist of dairy 
and livestock operators and some business- 
men, 
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I wish to thank you both for myself and 
the signers of these petitions for presenting 
our protest to those that should receive same. 

With best regards, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. GROFF. 


PROTEST 

The undersigned, stockmen and cattlemen, 
who are engaged in raising and feeding beef 
cattle for market and who are the owners 
of milk-producing herds of cattle, and each 
of whom is financially interested in the fu- 
ture of Montana as it concerns the produc- 
tion of beef and milk products in the State 
of Montana, objects to the proposal which 
has been made to establish laboratory facili- 
ties at Hamilton, in Ravalli County, Mont., 
for experimentation in connection with that 
disease known as the hoof-and-mouth dis- 
ease in cattle, and make the following spe- 
cific objections: 

1. That the area in which it is proposed 
to carry on said experiments and establish 
a laboratory for experimentation purposes 
is a milk-producing community and raises 
and feeds large numbers of beef cattle and 
is now free from the disease. 

2. That the proposed location at Hamilton, 
in Ravalli County, is many miles south from 
the border between Alberta, Canada, and 
Montana, said border being the only area in 
the State of Montana which can be con- 
sidered as being contaminated. 

3. That the economic effect of establish- 
ing such an experimental laboratory at Ham- 
ilten, or at any place in the State of Mon- 
tana, will be much more detrimental to the 
stock grower or milk producer in the State 
of Montana, and especially in the Bitter 
Root Valley, than any possible benefit that 
might accrue to the State of Montana from 
having such experiments carried on within 
its borders. 

Ray Murphy, Ed Payear, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Riley, E. A. Flint, W. F. Tanner, 
Oscar Luedecke, Nellie Lairy, Mrs. Everett 
Perkins, Mrs. Albert Miles, J. H. Hawker, 
Guy Hall, Fred Buhl, D. Merritt, Geo. Dan- 
nenbrock, Guy Sickels, L. M. Rockafellow, 
James Curdy, Frances Lairy, Mrs. E. H. Buck, 
John J. and Margaret S. Hall, Robert D. 
Stewart, M. L. Barr, Carl J. Swanson, Lois 
Brooks Swanson, Lewis Hull, Edna V. Hay, 
Mrs. L. J. Cesar, Hector Rasmussen, William 
D. Morris, Corvallis. 

Ray Morris, Charles Slocum, Jesse S. Mick- 
ens, Dan Morris, William O. Barrington, Geo. 
A. Riley, Kenneth N. Swanson, Everett Per- 
kins, Martyn Richards, Ruth Mickens, Rollo 
Riley, John Zito, Glenn Ohl, Mary Ann Bar- 
rington, Ralph Woodward, Corvallis. 

Clyde A. Wood, A. L. Spooner, Samuel Wei- 
gand, Don R. Wark, George H. Pfan, Adolph 
W. Zeller, Pete C. Sacks, C. M. Freece, John 
M. Chaffin, Elmer Greenwalt, John G. Wei- 
gand, Elmer D. Miller, Sadie B. Miller, Lowell 
Huddlestun, E. E. Williamson, Delmar L. 
Kimmel, William E. Amos, Bill B. Strange, 
Don Costello, John O. Backlin, Alex R. Mc- 
Intosh, A. Arthur McIntosh, Clifford Crom- 
well, Stevensville. 

George W. Echbam, Rupert Kester, George 
Terry, G. R. Anderson, Gene Magini, Don 
Westfall, Mrs. Julia Roberts, K. E. Roberts, 
Ann Sanders, Stevensville, Mont. 

Walter F. Sutley, James P. Walker, Flor- 
ence; J. D. Higgins, Missoula-Stevensville; 
C. C. Wempie, John Higgins, Rex Thomas, 
Paul L. Trenk, Riley Muir, J. E. Wemple, 
Florence, 

Gil Chaffin, Ed R. Bay, Chas. Johnson, Ed- 
win Vance Bay, Edwin Sager, Earl H. Ran- 
dolph, Charles W. Rogers, Otto Quick, 
Lillie M. Jenkins, Lee Simmons, R. R. 
Smithey, William O. Jenkins, Wesley Halla- 
ron, Lela E, Robbons, Katharine Bryson, Guy 


Cochran, Robert E. Johnson, John Zachar, 
Jr., John Skalsky, William Severns, Corvallis. 

Marvin Murray, Stevensville; Verla Dan- 
iels, C. O. Funkhouser, Victor; Clifford San- 
ders, Howard Hughes, Jr., George H. Hughes, 
Pearl W. Hughes, Ivan Hughes, Clarence Goff, 
Stevensville; Williams D. Rathbun, Victor; 
Gomer Lockridge, Corvallis; Louis Urdman, 
Florence; Loren Kennedy, Corvallis; W. A. 
Goff, Victor; L. Cato, Stevensville; C. M. 
Buxton, Hamilton; Lon Dannenbrock, 
Charles W. Mann, Corvallis; Fred W. Tucker, 
Victor; John I. Morris, Corvallis; James A. 
Baird, Stevensville; F. B. Spooner, Orville; L. 
Puyear, M. L. Gould, Victor; Abe Johnson, 
Russell Forest, Elmo Puyear, Michael Thoft, 
Jr., Russell G. Buhler, Stevensville; Lawrence 
P. Poe, Victor; Theodore Glaze, Stevensville; 
L. B. Woodbury, Florence; F. W. Groff, Vic- 
tor; Russell Lairy, Corvallis; Leonard Leese, 
Frank Gunfell, Stevensville, Earl Roberts, L. 
E. Smith, Harley Williamson, Victor; David 
Huls, Marie Huls, Elizabeth Bailey, Corvallis; 
Paul Jaques, Harley Esche, Victor; Wm. San- 
danrs, Stevensville; Jane B. Hall, n 
Miles, James Black, Corvallis, 

N. U. Goble, L, G. Winship, Victor; Neil 
Dayton, Stevensville; L. W. Burke, Hamilton; 
J. A. Hackett, John Weigand, Stevensville; 
B. T. Hackett, Victor; John W. Coultos, Con- 
ner; F. M. Robbins, Corvallis; Prince Gwynn, 
Hamilton; Edwin L. Waylett, F. A. Dullenty, 
Joe Ess, Oscar Schwarz, Ernest Golay, Victor; 
Lester Wood, Corvallis; John O’Brien, Victor 
Ray Correa, Herman Steffen, Mrs. J. O. Cote, 
Mr. J. O. Cote, Karl L. Loclings, G. A. 
Stevensville; George Sacks, Albert Bosket, 
Corvallis; Fred Chaffin, Stevensville; Lee Lear, 
Corvallis; Roy Enochs, J. S. Hahn, Hal Varner, 
Victor; Nellie Weber, James Webb, Corvallis; 
Mrs. Chas, T. Campbell, Hamilton; Larkin 
Wood, Corvallis; Bert Leese, Stevensville; F. 
G. Stahl, Victor; Howard Little, Stevensville; 
J. F. Greenfield, Victor. 

Lee Wegglund, Stevensville; J. A. Briggs, 
Victor; R. E. Staton, Homer A. Hart, Stevens- 
ville; Edward M. Custin, Genevieve M. Cus- 
tin, Geo. O. Talbot, Mrs. Geo. Talbot, L. H. 
Stevens, Corvallis; J. H. Ray, Earl Dennis, 
Cora Dennis, Missoula; Nora Wood, Don 
Wood, A. B. Wood, Mrs. Don Wood, Dora 
Dailey Wood, Andrew M. Polson, Altha Pol- 
son, Chas. C. Stibal, Mrs. C. C. Stibal, Core 
vallis. 

Edwin C. Hill, Fern R. Hill, Corvallis; Wm. 
C. Amos, Lena M. Amos, Cliff Simonsen, Irene 
Simonsen, Victor; Raphael V. Marquez, Mil- 
dred W. Marquez, Neil Overturf, Spencer Huls, 
Corvallis; Myrtle J. O'Hare, Chester L. Powell, 
Ross McIntyre, Stevensville; Mr. Gordon A. 
Alvstad, Mrs. G. Elizabeth Alvstad, Florence; 
Mr. Leonard C. Yates, Victor; Jack Zito, Cor- 
vallis; Phyllis A. Groff, H. C. Groff, Victor. 

Wm. L. Snyder, Mrs. Lee Hegglund, L. R. 
Jones, Charles W. Miller, Lee Homer Stevens- 
ville. 

Francis Donegon, Desmond Merritt, R. J. 
Pearson, Ralph McVay, Lorin F. Bursham, 
Wilbur A. Mabbatt, E. C. Woolsey, Geo. C. 
Woolsey, Marshall W. Anderson, Mrs, Wm. 
Whittle, James G. Edwards, Lola M. Ingersoll, 
Earl Mace, Carl W. Stine, Leonard Hanson, 
Floyd Hanlan, Vivian H. Toepfer, Ray Maier, 
Cyrus F. Ingersoll, Dorothy Edwards, Steven- 
ville. 

Chas. Sampson, Eugene Burkillew, Fred 
Hoyt, I. M. Dondro, Emma M. Mabbott, W. M. 
Squires, Marshill Anderson, Dorothy Ander- 
son, Adam Felde, Wm. Chole, Charles 
Noakes, Betty Stine, Stevensville. 

Richard Rossignol, Lol Stock Farm, Dick 
Everett, Househead Ranch, A. N. Boamer, 
L. M. Hughes, J. M. Schroeder, Hugh Wil- 
liams, Victor Miller, F. E. Kester, Homer W. 
Rook, R. E. Hughes, Lo Lo. 

Homer C, Bailey, Sam A. Morton, Paul D. 
Lear, Tom R. Murphy, Ed Hopkins, Roscol 
Hall, Lewis E. Hall, Corvallis. 
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Address by Hon. Lister Hill, of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on May 21, 
1952, the Jefferson Medical College at 
Philadelphia Pa., awarded a memorial 
citation to my father, the late Dr. Luther 
L. Hill of Montgomery, Ala., a pioneer 
surgeon. On the occasion of the award 
I made an address which was carried in 
the July issue of Trustee published by 
the American Hospital Association. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed as follows: 

HOSPITALS AND THE JOB AHEAD 
(Senator LISTER HILL) 


When my father was a student at Jefferson 
Medical College in Philadelphia, the prob- 
lem of medical economics was relatively a 
simple one. After he had graduated, the 
medical care he was prepared to render con- 
sisted of the services he might personally 
provide. True, some institutional service 
was involved. But my father, as all doctors 
of that time, relied upon his senses and his 
judgment. In his day the only problem of 
medical economics was getting enough 
money to assure the doctor of a decent liv- 
ing. The limited drugs used and the sim- 
ple equipment necessary for doctoring cre- 
ated no financial burden. None of the tech- 
nical aids requiring vast capital expendi- 
tures were even thought about then. My 
father took care of his family, educated his 
children, and was able to handle his pro- 
fessional practice independently. Such capi- 
tal requirements as he faced for the practice 
of medicine were relatively easy to meet. 

These also were the days when income 
taxes had not yet made themselves felt. Peo- 
ple with means paid doctors enough to pay 
for the care which the doctors gave free to 
the poor. 

However nostalgic we may become about 
those old days, it must be admitted that more 
people died earlier then than now. More 
pain and suffering had to be endured. The 
average life expectancy was then about 42 
years. Today it is 65 for males, and 71 for 
females. They tell me the ladies use hos- 
pitals more frequently and live longer be- 
cause of this. 

The tough fact about medical economics 
today is that a revolution in medical prac- 
tice has occurred in so short a time that our 
economy has not been able to get in step. 
Although this revolution has brought man 
untold benefits in the way of longer life, in 
his ability to manage disease and stop pain, 
it has also at each step of the way increased 
the cost of medical care for more and more 
people. Laymen and some in the medical 
profession do not realize that it takes not 
less than $20,000, at present prices, just to 
make a bed available for a sick patient in a 
modern hospital, not counting the cost of 
providing care. 

I know that this difference in the rapid 
rate of medicine’s progress and the rate of 
progress toward the solution of some of the 
problems of medical economics has been 
emphasized to the public many times. It is 
not generaliy realized, however, that this 
difference in the rate of progress of medical 
science in contrast with the rate of progress 
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of social and economic factors is back of the 
pressure to socialize medicine. I have been 
in the Senate for some years. I have ob- 
served the various pressure groups at work. 
Let me tell you that they are at work to bring 
about compulsory Federal health insurance. 

Let me tell you also that fine sounding 
phrases will not put to rest the effort which 
they have made at each congressional session 
for the last 12 years and will continue to 
make as long as the problem exists. While 
there may be some who are working for the 
socialization of medicine in order to make 
more jobs or fulfill campaign pledges, or get 
more power, most are sincere persons con- 
vinced that the problem will not be locally 
met. They trust that by checking the prob- 
lem to the Federal Government, the task may 
be done. The two problems—availability of 
facilities in rural areas or areas otherwise 
less favored, and the higher cost of medical 
care—will have to be solved if medicine is to 
avoid Federal socialization. 

It was because of the realities of the situ- 
ation that Senator Burton and I in 1946 
sponsored the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act. Up to December 31, 1951, the pro- 
gram had resulted in the building of 1,700 
new hospitals and health centers across the 
Nation. For those who are not familiar with 
this proposal, let me summarize briefly what 
it does: 

Here is a Federal program which in the 
first instance made a modest sum of money 
available to each State to survey the State’s 
health facilities. This was done by leaders 
of the State itself. In Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, the cochairmen of the State’s survey 
were the late Dr. Thomas S. Gates, then presi- 
dent of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. H. W. Prentiss, Jr., at that time presi- 
dent of Armstrong Cork Co. The survey, 
making use of Pennsylvania hospital super- 
intendents, trustees, and doctors as consult- 
ants, determined what areas of the State 
were in greatest need of health facilities. 
Once the survey had been completed, the 
Federal Government began giving assistance 
to those communities in the order of needs 
previously established by the survey. 

The assistance is granted on a matching 
basis, The program provides that upon com- 
pletion of the facility, the local community 
is in complete control of the hospital or 
health center, and responsible for its opera- 
tion. No Federal funds are provided for 
maintenance operations. No Federal super- 
vision or authority exists in any way upon 
completion of the building. 

I come from a rural State. Our problem 
is now being met by the Hospital Act and 
many of our communities are building the 
kind of hospital facilities that graduates of 
good medical schools require. Don't let any- 
body tell you that the farmers of our country 
can't pay medical bills. The real problem of 
rural areas has been that young doctors have 
not wanted to go into such communities un- 
less adequate facilities are available so that 
they can practice the kind of medicine they 
have been taught to practice. Critics of 
American medicine are being met by the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act and it has 
contributed much to holding the line against 
socialized medicine, 

I have noted with considerable satisfaction 
that some communities have denied the need 
for assistance. Some boards of trustees and 
medical staffs have come forward to meet 
about one-third of the required amount. 
Their support is only indicative of the sup- 
port these communities as a whole will give 
when they are able. 

The other problem—the increase in the 
cost of medical and hospital care—is being 
rapidly met by voluntary health insurance 
and what Blue Cross has been able to do for 
hospital bills, Blue Shield is now beginning 
to do for doctor bills, 


These plans, starting out as local enter- 
prises and maintaining their local autonomy 
and management, have nonetheless rapidly 
met the needs of people wherever they are in 
a dynamic, American way. They now pro- 
vide for reciprocity of enrollment with free 
transfer from one plan to another. They 
also provide reciprocity of service benefits so 
that a Philadelphia subscriber in San Fran- 
cisco can get the care that he needs there 
just as a San Franciscan can in Philadelphia, 
They are providing uniform benefits at uni- 
form rates for national concerns. 

American medicine has advanced so rap- 
idly in the last generation that today the 
medical schools of the United States are un- 
questioned leaders in the world. The recent 
experience of a friend at Jefferson Hospital 
in Philadelphia so clearly demonstrates this 
that I would like to record it. Three years 
ago he began having periods of lost con- 
sciousness. In my father’s day this would 
have led to his death within a very short 
time. Indeed the mysteries of this kind of 
disorder greatly concerned him. At Jefferson 
Hospital the doctors obtained an encephalo- 
gram, and as the result of other studies, 
discovered a pattern at one point of the 
skull which indicated surgery. A skilled 
brain surgeon opened his skull and took out 
a calcified area about the size of a walnut 
that was pressing in on a portion of his 
brain. Within 2 weeks he was discharged 
from the hospital. Today he is active, he has 
had no recurrence of his disability, and will 
probably live more than the average 65 years 
tor males. 

It was 50 years ago that my father by the 
light of a kerosene lamp in a Negro cabin in 
Alabama successfully sutured the heart of a 
13-year-old Negro boy and was generally ac- 
credited as being the first American surgeon 
to successfully perform the operation. The 
great work being done today in surgery of 
the heart would delight my father and his 
colleagues beyond measure, Ask a surgeon 
sometime to describe the operation in which 
he enters the heart muscle itself, and once 
inside, makes an incision to increase the 
size of a valve or reroute the course of 
blood. This procedure literally raises people 
from the status of invalidism to nearly 
normal life. Surgeons have told me that the 
oxygen starved patients change their color 
from blue to normal while the operation is 
taking place, 

Observe the great work that medical col- 
leges and hospitals have done in the under- 
standing and management of respiratory dis- 
eases. Consider the hazards, the infinite care 
that must be taken in the removal of a por- 
tion of the lung or the entire lung. Consider 
all of the startling developments in the use 
of drugs and antibiotics for the control and 
management of disease. It would be fan- 
tastic of course to expect that any of these 
procedures and others that are yet to come 
could be performed in the home, or that the 
extraordinary skills that involve all health 
personnel—nurses, doctors, laboratory tech- 
nicians, radiologists, pathologists—could be 
obtained except in the modern hospital. The 
only way that those advances in medicine 
can be safely made available to you and me 
is through the great teamwork of the mod- 
ern hospital. Tell your prospective givers 
some of these things. Watch their interest 
grow. See how they are challenged as you 
give them the story and a new point of view. 

In spite of the fine progress that has been 
made in building hospitals and health facil- 
ities, of finding new ways of support for med- 
ical and nursing schools, of voluntary insur- 
ance, of the splendid work that many are 
doing in extending their great institutions, 
there still remains much more to be done. 
No individual hospital or community can do 
what has to be done entirely by itself. 
Health is so important that Federal, State, 
and local government will always have some 
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role to play in making good health more gen- 
eral. The sensible thing is to confine Goy- 
ernment to its appropriate role, I confi- 
dently expect that our doctors, hospitals, 
business, and labor will solve our problems. 
Yet the solution will call for compromise and 
teamwork on the part of all. 

Let me take a momen* to consider some of 
these compromises because they will soon be 
knocking at our door. One of them has to 
do with the doctor himself. If the doctor in 
my father’s day had the right to charge 
the well-to-do all that his conscience would 
permit because he gave so much care to the 
poor, and now as a result of insurance or 
public support, the poor are placed on a self- 
paying basis, the doctor of today may not 
have quite the same freedom. I am not say- 
ing that doctors should all charge the same 
fee for the same service, but I do suggest 
that as insurance und public support for 
medical care grows, the doctor will need to 
consider adjusting his fees to the new 
situation. 

Hospitals likewise face a need for readjust- 
ments and are making them. The Blue Cross 
offers its subscribers a service contract as it 
should, but this places certain responsibili- 
ties upon hospitals to deal fairly with the 
plan, recognizing the benefits it brings to 
them. Your Blue Shield plan already pro- 
vides full service to subscribers within cer- 
tain income limits. This is testimony to the 
fact that doctors are aware of their respon- 
sibility and ready to meet it. 

The employer also faces a new responsi- 
bility to help his employees provide for 
themselves the means for adequate medical 
care, Few industrial workers today raise 
their own vegetables or keep chickens and 
& cow as they might have in my father's 
day. I do not say that the employer should 
pay for his employee’s coverage, or even part 
of it. I do suggest that if voluntary insur- 
ance cannot be obtained in a simple and 
orderly way by the workers in an industrial 
order, there will be more and more pressure 
for a compulsory health insurance system. 
All Federal systems proposed so far, require 
payment by the employer of one-half the 
cost. Compromises to permit voluntary pay- 
roll deduction and even to participate in 
payment for certain industrial groups is 
probably in order, 

The employee himself has his responsibil- 
ity to his employer, his family, and his com- 
munity, 

The adjustments and compromises which 
will be needed on the part of all are not 
burdensome. They are no more than what 
might be expected for the advantages gained. 
They are in the nature of a price that each 
must pay for the betterment of all. This 
is all in keeping with the spirit of my 
father’s college. It is the heritage of re- 
sponsibility which it is your privilege to carry 
forward and extend. 


Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 21, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the author of the column 
Looking at the South which is carried 
by newspapers throughout the Nation is 
one of Mississippi’s most illustrious cit- 
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izens, Mr. Hodding Carter, editor of the 
Greenville Democrat Times, and Pulit- 
zer prize winner. Mr. Carter reviews 
Mississippi’s progress under BAWI and 
analyzes the current opposition to it 
from northern interests. 
LOOKING AT THE SOUTH 
(By Hodding Carter) 

Hypocrisy is the principal characteristic 
of the new and dangerous outcry against 
Mississippi's balance-agriculture-with-indus- 
try program and its emulators elsewhere in 
the South. 

When Hugh White first put the BAWI idea 
into practice some of our northern neighbors 
rolied their eyes piously skyward and 
moaned that it was nothing but a scheme 
to fill Mississippi with sweatshops. In the 
name of the poor workingman, they said, 
the wicked plot should be foiled. 

But it wasn’t foiled, and the BAWI pro- 
gram sort of rocked along, accomplishing no 
miracles but holding out for Mississippians 
the hope of industrial balance some day. 
Then, in the latter years of the war, and 
especially since the war, a great many seg- 
ments of industry, unhealthily and top- 
heavily concentrated in the East, began what 
was essentially an expansion program. They 
looked to the Middle West, to the far West, 
and to the South; and the South found itself 
with a developing industrial economy. 

Of all the Southern States, Mississippi has 
profited least from this expansion thus far, 
partly because of population make-up and 
also because we had been and still are the 
most agricultural of the States. What in- 
dustry we have been getting has come here 
mostly through the very attractive induce- 
ments of the BAWI program. 

And, after a slow and delayed start, our 
State is now on its way to a healthy balance 
of occupations, 

And now, as a result, the cry-baby act has 
started. It would be funny if it were not 
menacing to our industrial development. 


The same pious hypocrites of the East are 
once again bewailing our wickedness down 
here. But now, instead of being sweatshop 
Simon Legrees, we are a bunch of Socialists 
in Mississippi, so they say, because our 
municipalities are engaged, with the State's 
blessings, in building industrial plants which 
the newcomer industry can pay for in in- 
stallments as rent. Wall Street, that center 
of piety, honor, and philanthropy, is mut- 
tering that no one should buy Mississippi 
BAWI bonds, and that the wicked south- 
erners are out to wreck the national 
economy. 

“Their campaign is beginning to hurt. 
BAWI bonds are becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to sell, and some have not been sold 
at all. It is obvious that a concerted effort 
is being made by segments of northern in- 
dustry, aided by their politicians, to put us 
in our proper place, which is that of a 
colonial farmer waiting to be exploited all 
over again, 

“Where were those sniveling hypocrites 
during the generations when the South mar- 
keted its raw products in an open market 
and the North sold its manufactured goods 
behind a tariff wall that kept us in chains 
and brought the world itself to chaos? Did 
they yell then that the Government that 
protected industry was socialistic? Where 
were these saintly cry babies during the long 
years of freight-rate differentials? Did they 
protest about Government aid when they 
worked on their wartime cost-plus contracts 
and received other special benefits in return 
for simply doing their duty? 

“Maybe these fools can stop our industrial 
program. I doubt it. There are other ways 
of skinning a cat, as Hugh White has pointed 
out, and if the House of Morgan doesn't want 
our bonds in the future, the State itself can 
buy them from our municipalities. And if 
that represents an extreme of government in 
business, our cry-baby friends have asked 
for it.” 


Voting record, 1952 
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Report to the People of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I include herewith my fourth annual 
report to the people of the Second Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin. In the 
three immediately preceding years I 
prepared reports on my voting and at- 
tendance records for the sessions of 
Congress, This is a similar compilation 
for the second session of the Eighty- 
second Congress complete to the date 
of sine die adjournment on July 7. 

By means of news letters and con- 
ferences throughout the district during 
congressional recesses, I have attempted 
to inform my constituents and report 
to them on my stewardship as their Rep- 
resentative in Washington. This voting 
report is in keeping with my purpose 
of keeping the people of my district as 
fully informed as possible on congres- 
sional issues. 

It is a complete record. It is not a 
hand-picked list of a few so-called key 
votes compiled by some lobbyist, pres- 
sure group, or political-campaign com- 
mittee. The whole record is there in 
concise form for the people to examine 
and evaluate for themselves. 

If more complete information on any 
measure considered, or an explanation 
of any particular vote is desired I shall 
be glad to respond to such requests. 


Roll 
od Date Identification and result of vote My vote 
do. 
ee d AT —FFFFTTTTTT—T—TVTCTFT—.. s ---| Present, 
3 955 8 d passing of H 
do.. Suspension of rules an g 7 
armed services. (Passed, 269 to 89.) 
4| Jan. 30 
5| Feb. 5 
ted, 315 to gel 
6 | Feb. 19 R. 5893, authorizing $125,000,000 additional for revolving fund for making direct loans under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act for housing at | Aye. 
718 e eee rates where such loans are not available from private sources. (Passed, 341 to none.) 
ob. e d d r es a ee ae IY Present. 
8 do.. Motion to table H. Res. 514, directing the Secretary of State to transmit to the House information relating to any agreements made by the Presi- | No. 
dent of the United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain during their recent conversations. (Motion rejected, 150 to 184.) 
9 |...do....]| H. Res. 514, directing the Secre: of to it to the House Information relating to any ts e by President of | Paired for. 
the United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain during their recent conversations. (Agreed to, 189 to 143.) 
10 Feb. 27 | Quorum call -| Present. 
a . Present. 
3 Present. 
11 1 H. R. 6854, Treasury. Post Office Depart jations bill, reducin iati pera “ý 8 
LAO sake amendment to H. R. 6854, — ce ment appropriations u appropriation for o ting expenses of | A 
Coast Guard by $1,600,000. (Agreed to, 191 to 128.) ali ; W His . 
5 Mar, 4 S ñð a Par ̃ñ dpf r... BLE ON AOS ao EA, Present, 


, supplemented b 


y summer cam 
iversal mili 


rownson-Burleson substitute amendment to H. R. 5904, universal military training and service bill, which provided that military instrue- | No. 
tion be carried out in the third and fourth years of high school, k 
17 |_.-do___..| Motion to recommit to Armed Services Committee H. R. 5904, un itary . {Agreed to, 236 to 162.) e 
ar, 10 | Jones (Missouri) amendment to S. 2667, to authorize daylight saving time in the District of Columbia for 1952, excepting application of day | No. 
light saving time to Federal agencies and offices. 48 to 239. 


ps. (Rejected, 155 to 235.) 
training and service b 


0 48 to 239.) 

19 | Mar. 11 | Motion for previous question on H. Res. 539, prorniog that the committee to investigate and study the Katyn Forest massacre may sit and | Aye. 

act outside the United States. (Ordered, 163 to 156. 
20 do 8 eH 8 ii the committee to Investigate and study the Katyn Forest massacre may sit and act outside the United States. | Aye. 

op j 
e it S. 2077, to transfer responsibility for certain personn el and loyalty checks and investigations, prior to employment, rom rene 
.--do....| Motion te recommit S. transfer respons for certain personn: alty checks and investigations, prior to employment, from | Aye. 

the FBI to Civil Service Commission. Projected” 80 to 233.) 2 AN m: Š nee á 3 
23 | Mar. 12 | Quorum Present, 
24 5 Present. 
25 ae z £ Present. 
26 e e „ of Aye. 
27 |..-do...._| Motion to strike out title III of H. R. 6444 ($1,200 claim of John Fleckstein, Panama Canal Paired for. 
. . ̃ ON SPE ̃ĩ˙%vKÜ ß, E T et i, Sion aon yore. Ta Bt t. 
29 |...do..... Ties — 55 rule for consideration of H. R. 7072, independent offices appropriation bill, waiving points of order against the bill. (Agreed to, Aye. 
30 | Mar. 20 TT.... EE ³˙AAQAAA ² AAAAAA½ EE NENO EEO E IRTE AAA . ESE Present. 
A . | viel Res. 556, providing $65,000 for the use of the Committee To Investigate and Study the Katyn Forest Massacre. (Agreed to, 233 to 11 Aye. 
32 | Mar, 21 Quorum call. Si MRSS SLA Ra FSG SN NES ASS STS E E ERE LES SEWN AMOR BUS. END Se CE I Present. 
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Identification and result of vote My vote 


Fisheramendment to H. R. 7072, independent offices Ace reste bill, ae to 5,000 the number of dwelling units to be started by Public | Aye. 
Housing Administration during 1953 fiscal bie’ to, 192 

Coopert amendment to H. R. 7072, independent AA — sppropriation il reducing by $14,000,000 funds allocated to Tennessee Valley Au- Aye. 
thority. (Agreed to, 199 to 159.) 

% AAA —— . “ :6.ͥ — Present. 

— Present. 
Present. 
Aye. 


Present, 
Aye. 


8, 1415, . ar Claims oon 7 7 ding ior payment for ea labor by, and inhuman treatment of, prisoners o; war; and relief | Aye, 
H 15 certain ra Ha in the Phili ppines which 1 Americans during World War II. (Passed, 324 to none.) 


to, 194 to 158. ) 
Fisher amendment to H. R. 7289, appropriations bill for 8 ol State, Justice, 3 and the Judiciary, cutting $3,001,000 from | Aye. 
salaries and expenses of Immigration and Naturalization Servi greed to, 193 to 130.) 
Jensen amendment to H. R. 7289, appropriations bill for 8 of State, Justice, Commerce, and the padre epee yt me (with | Aye. 
certain exceptions) of wy 25 percent of personnel 8 until total personnel is reduced 10 percent. (Agreed to, 208 to 114.) 
1 . 2 R. — appropriations bili for Departments of State, Just: tice ciary, (Passed, 200 to 55.) 
uorum 


Commerce, and the Judi 


e W. Grunewald for contempt of Congress. (Agreed to, ne,) Aye. 

Smith (Virginia amendment to H. R. 7391, Department of Defense appropriations i, limiting actual expenditures of funds during th: fiscal | Aye. 

ee jon. (Agreed to, 220 to 130.) i 
— —— E EEN ———— . PTesent, 


uorum call 
gut (Mississippi) amendment to H. R. 6839, modifying and extending the authority of the Postmaster General to lease quarters for post- | Aye. 
fi e t — su lease-purchase agreements be submitted to and approved by the House and Senate Committees on Public 


82888888 28 888888 


Gak reporton S. J. Res. 20, confirming and establishing the titles of the States to lands pee pr ‘navigable waters within State boundaries. Aye. 
and to the natural resources within such lands and waters, and provide for the use and control of said lands and resources, (Agreed to, 247 


89.) 
— 7 r on H. R 8 the armed services pay · raise bill, which provides 4 percent basic pay increase and 14 percent increase in sub- Aye. 
istence. greed to, 
Motion to recommit H. R. 4323, to authorize the Administrator of General Services to enter into lease purchase agreements of lease to | Aye. 
United States of real property and structures for from 8 to 25 years, and to acquire such properties prior to expiration of lease; and to report 
back said bill with amendment providing for submission of all such agreements involving over $50,000 to the H ouse Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. (Agreed to, 260 to 75.) 
H. R. 4323. to authorize the an of General Services to enter into lease-purchase agreements of lease to United States of real prop- | Aye, 
erty and structures for from 8 to 25 years, and to acquire such properties . to — of lease, as amended, to provide that ER agree- 
ments involving over $50,000 be submitted to the House Committee on tures in the Executive Departments (Passed, 21 ) 


-t 
nm 


Quorum 
Motion to suspend the rules and pass H. R. 7800, to amend the Social Security Act to 


ve ari Fores rights of permanently and totall, Aye. 
Pe cnn viduals, and to increase the amount of earnings — without loss of benefits. 7 
uorum 


Rejected, lacking a two-thirds vote.) 


rean veterans, (Passed, 301 


R. 
to 1.) 

J / ͤ õyã d ð 0 ⁰ 000 A L E S E 

eee report on H. R. 7005, authorizing $634 billion for Mutual Security Act extension, (Agreed to, 230 to 115). 
9 97, to authorize the construction, operation, and maintenance of facilities for generating hydroelectric power at the Cheatham Dam, Tenn, | No. 
(Passed, 132 to 120.) 


R. 7800, amending title II of Social Security Act to increase old-age and survivors insurance benefits to preserve insurance rights of perma- 
nentiy ly and totally disabled individuals, and permit — to earn $70 per month without forfeiture of benefits. (Passed, 361 to 22.) 


Identification and result of vote 
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112 Talle — to ex Aye. 
prices when such materials are sellin: ing be) nf below ceiling prices moe have been for a 9 of 3 months or when such materials are in neon or 
adequate supply and are not ration greed to, 210 .) 
113 Cole of Kansas amendment to H. R. 50. to Seal and —— the Defense Production Act, to guarantee the percentage of mark · ups of in- Aye. 
dividual wholesalers and retailers. (Agreed to, 231 to 164.) 
114 |...do.....| Kearns-Lucas amendment to H. T. 8210, to amend and extend the Defense Production Act, to alter the 3 Board so that | Aye, 
ublic members will outnumber both industry and labor members, and shall be confirmed by the Senate. The Board would have no juris- 
Fiction over labor disputes and would formulate general policies on stabilization. (Agreed to, 256 to 138.) 
115 do. Smith amendment to H. R. 8210 to amend and extend the Defense uction Act, requesting the President to invoke the provisions of the | Aye. 
National Labor Relations Act, in the current labor dispute in the steel 8 (Agreed to, 228 to 164.) 
116 |...do.... ernie a teen Re to H. . and extend the Defense Production Act, which would — as all price and wage controls on | Aye. 
ejected, 
e Wheeler à amendment to H. R. 8210, to amend and extend the Defense apenas as which 2 terminate all rent ee on Sept. 30, | Aye. 
1952, except in critical defense areas or where local governing authorities request its continuance. (Agreed to, 225 to 170.) 
118 d. . H. R. 8210, to amend and extend * K KK... . S No. 
119 0. Overriding ol veto of the President of H. R. 5678, to revise and codify laws relating to immigration, naturalization, and nationality, (Passed, | Aye. 
notwithstanding objections of the President, 278 to 113.) 
120 — to recommit to committee on conference H. R. 7072. independent offices tion bill, instructing House conferecs to insist on | Aye. 
House figure of 5,000 public housing starts, to insist on inclusion of funds for construction of certain Veterans’ Administration bospitels, 
and to insist on the Jensen amendment formula with respect to personnel. (Agreed to, 195 to 181.) 
121 Wremen... r ⁊ .. . . V a Present. 
122 Aye. 
123 |..-do.....| Conference report on S. 2504, to amend and extend the Defense Production Act. (Agreed to, 194 to 142.) No. 
124 iA 8 75 00 Aye. 
gi 
125 00. = — a ane 8 Grossman for contempt of Congress for failure to respond to subpena of House Un-American Activities Committee. Aye. 
126 — 00. m call Present. 
127 0. Aye. 
pe SERS ht Se EE | a Ie r . . I SERIES PE Present. 
129 |...d0_.... Aye. 
130 0. Quorum FFF O E E OAE E R pp E O ̃ ̃ !!. , Present, 
131 |...do.....| Motion to recommit H. R. 7072, independent offices appropriation bill, with instructions to insist upon the House provisions on number of | Aye. 
In | Say S public — 922 units (5,000). (Rejected, 160 to 193.) m 
u! —T—T—T:.... . .. . . eenenneneeneerensewecnerenecesesstssécens resent. 
133 d. Motion to — — conference repott on H. R. 7176, ee Oe saa of the base appropriations bill, with instructions to reinsert funds for | No. 
construction of western Minnesota transmission line. 288.) 
134 |...d0.....| Mot ion to zak trom House ition and concur with amendment to E R. 7176, t of Interior appropriation bill, to provide funds | Aye. 
oe civilian 5 in t Territories of the Pacific Islands to carry out certain activities heretofore administered y the Navy. 
greed to, to 
„ 000 y r Present. 
136 -d. . TT... ̃ͤ ͤ ͤ ͤ——.. . F ̃ .. El Sa T Te Present. 
137 |...do..-.| Motion to recommit to conference committee H. Mage Matin anger smo ri of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judi appropriation — Aye. 
with instructions to insist on prohibition kt use of f connection with participation in the International Materials Conference. 


(Agreed ee 184 to 157.) 


188 |-..d0...} Quorum en 
130 |...d0. e ROE ee nn aes 
140 |...@o_..| Motion 3 (Rejected, 138 to 189) . 


341 do. Quorum call 
142 d 

143 Joly 4 

144 |_..do.-... 

145 |...do..... 

146 |...do..... ference report on H. R. 7656, 


147 do.. Motion to recede and concur, wit 


3 


ith amendment, with Senate amendment to H. R. 

1 bin, which amendment deleted lan; 

United ainst a State of the Union. 
. {Rejected 119 to 181.) 


(Agreed to, 
7289, Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
———— hg jf funds for prosecution of suit or 
(This proviso was written in to protect landowners in famous Santa 


— 


ing on behalf of 
‘argarita, Calif., water 


Social Security Benefits Entirely Too Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been interested in adequate social- 
security benefits for many years. I voted 
for the first bill enacted into law. I have 
voted for every subsequent amendment 
that sought to improve the original act. 

The subject of adequate assistance to 
aged and physically handicapped per- 
sons, regardless of age, has been a sub- 
ject that has had a strong appeal to me. 
In the years that have passed during 
which I have held public office, as well as 
in private activities, I have had abundant 
opportunity to see the distress experi- 
enced by old persons, the blind, the crip- 
pled, the mentally deficient, and every 
other type of physically handicapped 
persons. I have been deeply touched by 
their needs and have always felt, in the 
performance of my private and public 


duties, that there was a distinct obliga- 
tion to assist all such. I have responded 
to the fullest extent it has been within 
my power. I claim no credit for this. It 
was a natural instinct and one to which 
everyone should likewise respond. 

It has been a privilege to be in a posi- 
tion where opportunity has been afforded 
to me to put into legislative form the 
practical assistance that these handi- 
capped persons required and to which 
they were entitled. While there has been 
some feeling of satisfaction at what has 
been done, yet, I realize that what has 
been done falls far short of giving that 
adequate assistance that is necessary to 
fully alleviate the need that exists. 

From the time that the first Social 
Security Act was passed I have sought to 
provide more adequate assistance. The 
need for increased benefits has become 
more and more necessary as the cost of 
living has continued to go higher and 
higher. I have often wondered how the 
aged and handicapped, who are depend- 
ent upon the assistance received through 
social security, could possibly survive. 

While there has been some increase in 
benefits through Hie years, yet it does 
not begin to be what it should be. For 


instance, the bill passed by the present 
Congress that would increase benefits 
approximately $5 per month was only a 
slight recognition of the need that exists 
for larger benefits. But, we were help- 
less to do more because of the procedure 
used by the administration in power in 
bringing the bill before us. It was 
brought under a rule that did not per- 
mit any amendments to be offered by the 
Members of the House. This was wrong. 
It was unfair. It was unjust to our aged 
and handicapped persons. I do hope 
that another Congress, under a differ- 
ent administration, will be more con- 
siderate of those in need. 

Further injustice is done to the aged 
by the provisions of the law now in ef- 
fect. I refer to the limitation of earn- 
ings that applies to beneficiaries. The 
social-security law, until the amend- 
ment adopted at the present session of 
Congress, limited the amount of earn- 
ings that any one coming under social 
security could receive to $50 per month. 
In other words, to earn more than $50 
would deny any such person all right to 
receive any assistance under the social- 
security law. After great effort this was 
raised to $75 per month, But even this 
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is too small an amount under present 
conditions. Furthermore, why should 
there be any limitation whatsoever? 
The benefits received by retired workers 
were paid for by monthly contributions 
while the person worked. Therefore, he 
has earned and paid for the benefits now 
received. Consequently, he should re- 
ceive such benefits without any limita- 
tion as to what he can earn in his old 
age. The law does make the concession 
that after the recipient reaches the age 
of 75 years, then, there shall be no limi- 
tation. It would seem that the law was 
based upon the theory that he or she 
could not earn anything worth while 
after reaching 75 years. 

It is my opinion that when our aged 
have lived lives of usefulness and reached 
the age of retirement, then the amount 
paid should be sufficient to keep them in 
at least some degree of comfort; and, not 
to require them to depend upon what too 
often is the unwilling support of rel- 
atives. 

The amount that is paid each year as 
benefits under social-security and old- 
age retirement is extremely small when 
compared to the tremendous sums that 
are paid to assist foreign nations. Sure- 
ly, if we can afford to assist others to the 
extent that we do, then there should 
be more adequate assistance provided for 
our aged and physically handicapped. 

It is gratifying to realize that there is 
evidence of a growing demand to pro- 
vide more adequate assistance to those 
for whom there is a recognized obliga- 
tion. It is my intention in the future, 
as in the past, to give my fullest support 
to every effort to right the wrong that 
now exists under our law in this respect. 


Workers Pay to Certain California Indus- 
tries Hold Up to High Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am fre- 
quently asked by my colleagues from 
other States as to how the level of wages 
was faring in certain industries in my 
native State of California. 

So, I asked for that information down 
to date from our State of California 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
Here following is that data, as relates 
to California factory workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also frequently 
asked what the job opportunities are in 
my native State. This is always a difi- 
cult question to answer, but, I always 
advise that California has grown in 
population, almost too rapidly for her 
own good, according to the last census, 
and, as will be evidenced by the fact that 
California gains twice as many addi- 
tional Members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in January 1953 as any other 
State. But, Mr. Speaker, these follow- 
ing figures will be of informational value 
just now throughout the Nation: 


EARNINGS OF CALIFORNIA Factory WORKERS 


Earnings of California factory workers 
increased to new record levels in May, Paul 
Scharrenberg, California director of indus- 
trial relations, announced today. 

Average gross weekly earnings of produc- 
tion and related workers in California man- 
ufacturing industries rose to an all-time 
high of $74.94 in May. This represents an 
increase of 84 above the May 1951 average 
of $70.95. 

Earnings of California factory workers are 
well above the average for the Nation as a 
whole, Scharrenberg added. Manufacturing 
production workers in the State are cur- 
rently earning about $8.50 more per weck 
than the national average. 

Average hourly earnings of factory workers 
in California advanced to $1.87 in May, the 
highest on record. This was 10 cents per 
hour above the average of a year ago, 
Among individual manufacturing industries, 
largest gains over the past year wer? regis- 
tered in the following groups: tires and 
inner tubes, 20 cents per hour; partitions, 
shelving, office and store fixtures, 18 cents; 
commercial printing and lithographing, 17 
cents. 

Working time this May averaged about the 
same as May a year ago at 40.2 hours per 
week. 


No Reason To Limit Earnings of Those on 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der the unanimous consent granted, I 
wish to include in my remarks a copy of 
an editorial appearing in the Courier- 
Post newspaper published at Camden, 
N. J., issue of June 28, 1952, entitled “No 
Reason To Limit Earnings of Those on 
Social Security.” It expressed fully and 
completely the views I have in respect 
to this matter. It reads as follows: 


No Reason To Limit EARNINGS OF THOSE ON 
SoctaL SECURITY 


Both Senate and House now have passed 
the bill to increase sociai-security benefits 
and the measure goes to conference, where it 
will be shaped into its final form. 

On the bill's most important point the 
conference committee will have no work to 
do. Both Houses voted to increase benefits 
to old-age and survivors recipients by $5 
a month or 1244 percent, whichever is higher. 

Both Houses also voted a flat increase of 
$5 a month in payments to the aged, blind, 
and totally disabled. 

On another important provision in the 
bill, however, the Senate and House are in 
disagreement and the conferees will have to 
make a decision. 

That is how much a retired worker now 
drawing social-security benefits can earn by 
part-time work without giving up his ben- 
efits. 

The present limitation on earnings is $50 
a month. Any beneficiary who makes more 
than that loses his right to benefits. 

The House voted to raise the limit to $70 
a month, or something iike $17 a week. 

The Senate, however, voted to set the limit 
at $100 a month. 

Either increase would be better than the 
present limitation. 

But why should there be any limit at all? 
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There is a powerful case against any limit. 
It was well stated in a recent article by the 
financial columnist, Sylvia Porter. 

In the first place, social security benefits 
are not charity or a donation by the Gov- 
ernment. If they were, there would be a 
justification for a limit on earnings by re- 
cipients, But social security is insurance, 
paid for in advance by the beneficiaries. 
That being so, neither Congress nor anyone 
else has a right to deny it to those who 
have paid for it, regardless of their earnings 
or financial status, rich, poor, or in-between. 

In the second place, it is discriminatory to 
set any limit on earnings, because there is 
and can be no limit on the unearned in- 
comes of beneficiaries. An oldster drawing 
interest on bonds or other investments or 
dividends on stocks, or financially cared for 
by relatives, can continue to receive his 
benefits without restriction. Only those 
who actually earn money by working for it 
are liable to loss of benefits. In this respect 
the law discriminates against those who 
work for a living and in favor of those who 
have other types of income in the same 
vicious way as the Philadelphia city wage 
tax does. 

Thirdly, the restriction on earned income 
applies only to recipients between the ages 
of 65 and 75. Those lucky enough to live 
past 75 can have any amount of outside 
earnings and receive benefits. This other- 
wise ridiculous provision apparently is based 
on the theory that not many of those past 75 
will be able to work anyhow, which of course 
is true. 

And in the fourth place, any limit what- 
ever on beneficiaries’ earnings invites law- 
breaking. It can't be uniformly and fairly 
enforced, and therefore is a bad law. 

The Courier-Post hopes the Senate-House 
conferees will take cognizance of these facts 
and act accordingly before reporting the bill 
back to Congress for final passage. 

A $70 limit on beneficiaries’ earnings may 
be better than the $50 one they now have, 
and a $100 limit may be better than $70. 

But morally, in basic principle, any limit 
is wrong. 

The conferees should wipe out all limits 
on earnings, and Congress should agree. 


The Pennsylvania Story: How Pennsyl- 
vania Has Benefited from Two Decades 
of Federal Democratic Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Pennsylvania have shared 
greatly in the Nation’s tremendous ad- 
vances of the past 20 years. 

The last Republican administration 
left us with a dying economy. Today, 
thanks largely to progressive Democratic 
leadership, nearly everybody in the land 
is far better off than he has ever been. 

This material progress has meant an 
immense growth in our feeling of human 
dignity and security. It has meant the 
greatest freedom from economic fear 
that man has ever known. That is the 
human meaning of the following three 
facts: 

First. Last year America provided not 
69,000,000 but 61,000,000 jobs. 

Second. High employment and im- 
proved productive methods have boosted 
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total national output four and a half 
times over the past 20 years. 

Third. Americans’ personal incomes, 
after all taxes and after allowing for 
increased living costs, have on the aver- 
age almost doubled since 1932—and are 
42 percent higher than in 1929, the peak 
of Republican “prosperity.” 

As in the Nation, so too in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The people of Pennsylvania have 
gained with everyone—and stand to lose 
with everyone if the national Democratic 
policies that have brought us so far are 
now reversed, instead of being extended 
as they must be. 

We in Pennsylvania cannot stand still. 
We dare not go back. We must continue 
to go forward. 

Here is where we in Pennsylvania 
stand today: 

I. LIFE IS BETTER AND RICHER—FOLKS ARE LIVING 
BETTER 

We have come a long way in Pennsyl- 
vania over the past 20 years. We have 
worked hard to do it. And the same re- 
actionary forces whose policies would 
have stopped our progress are still 
threatening both our gains and our fu- 
ture. In the fight now shaping up it is 
well to consider just what these gains 
have been. 

Today the average Pennsylvania fam- 
ily, primarily as a result of more steady 
and secure employment, is earning and 
saving more than ever. We are living 
more spaciously and in better-equipped 
housing. We are eating more nourish- 
ing foods. We are getting more health 
services, more educational advantages, 
more recreational opportunities. We 
are secure as never before. And Fed- 
eral-State cooperative economic and so- 
cial-welfare programs are helping those 
few who failed to keep pace with the 
more prosperous. 

Now our job is to extend as well as 
defend these gains. 

HIGHER INCOMES 

Total personal income in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1950 reached over $16,000,000,- 
000, an increase of 119 percent since 
1929—the best of the years when the 
Republicans ruled the country—and of 
285 percent since 1932. Even in terms 
of 1950 prices, total income has increased 
57 percent since 1929, and 119 percent 
since 1932. In 1951 imcomes were even 
higher. 

Income in 1950 amounted to $1,524 
for each man, woman, and child in 
Pennsylvania. Even after adjustment 
for price changes, the equivalent per 
capita income in 1932 was $815 and only 
$1,151 in 1929. 

BETTER HOUSING 


Today, more Pennsylvania families 
than ever before have attained the goal 
of almost every American—home owner- 
ship, and “my own back yard.” 

Moreover, federally sponsored finan- 
cially aided slum-clearance and urban 
redevelopment projects are transform- 
ing many squalid and deteriorated areas 
of our cities into beautiful garden areas 
for healthful and happy living. 

Home owners: More than 60 percent, 
or 1,700,000 Pennsylvania families own 
their own homes today, compared with 
1,198,000 in 1930, an increase of over 
44 percent, 


The strongest single encouragement to 
this remarkable increase in home owner- 
ship has been the activities of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration in insuring 
mortgage loans and bringing down in- 
terest rates. By the end of 1951, FHA 
insured 935,000 mortgage loans amount- 
ing to $1,300,000,000 in the State. 

Federal insurance of building and loan 
companies has helped untold thousands 
of families to acquire new homes or to 
repair and medernize their old homes 
by encouraging investors to make money 
available for these purposes. 

Renters: For the renter group, rents 
have been held down better than other 
prices and now consume a smaller pro- 
portion of the family income. Moreover, 
a far better quality of rental housing is 
available. 

Public Housing: Through Federal- 
State-local housing agencies, 23,028 units 
of low-rent public housing have been 
constructed or are under construction 
in Pennsylvania, with 6,130 units in Phil- 
adelphia, 6,716 units in the Pittsburgh- 
McKeesport area, and 1.738 units in 
Chester to mention a few. The Federal 
housing agencies have contributed over 
$175,000,000 to public housing in Penn- 
Sylvania. 

GREATER ADVANCES IN HEALTH 


The Federal Security Agency, in co- 
operation with Pennsylvania’s agencies, 
in 1951 invested over $10,000,000 in pro- 
grams designated to improve the health 
and general welfare of the State’s pop- 
ulation. 

Additional modernized medical facili- 
ties have been provided. For example, 
the Federal Government contributed 
over $5,216,000 for the construction of 
medical facilities, greatly increasing the 
number of hospital beds and other hos- 
pital facilities for all of the people in 
the State. 

The medical profession has been en- 
couraged by these programs. Thus, the 
number of nurses in the State increased 
from 26 per 10,000 population in 1929 to 
32 per 10,000 population in 1949. 

Infant deaths per 1,000 live births 
dropped from 70.5 in 1929 to only 25.1 in 
1951 in the State. Maternity deaths per 
1,000 live births have declined even more 
strikingly, from 6.5 in 1929 to only 0.7 in 
1949. The continuous emphasis which 
Democratic administrations have placed 
on our Nation’s health have paid off in 
lives saved. 

GROWTH IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

On the educational side, nearly 80 per- 
cent of all children 5 to 17 years old were 
enrolled in school in 1950. Federal con- 
tributions for educational programs in 
the State increased from $532,000 in 1929 
to $1,938,803 in 1951, benefiting nearly 
113,000 young people. 

The adult population were not over- 
looked; vocational and rehabilitation 
programs, aided by $1,500,000 in Federal 
funds, improved the lives of 10,286 citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania in 1951. Land- 
grant college programs in Pennsylvania 
received $183,000 in 1951, benefiting 13,- 
284 college students enrolled in these in- 
stitutions. 

SOCIAL SECURITY THAT MEANS SOMETHING 

Democratic leadership in Washington 
put through the Social Security Act in 
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1935 and insured a real extension of the 
system in 1950. Asa result, 382,200 elder 
citizens in Pennsylvania are now receiv- 
ing old age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits amounting to $183,042,000 a year. 

In the Republican days you would 
have had to buy an annuity worth up to 
$15,455 to get the income that a retired 
wage earner and his wife, at 65 now 
gets from social security. If we are 
married with several young children 
social security provides us with life in- 
surance protection worth up to $25,000. 

For most of us, the age-old fear of the 
poorhouse and the pauper's grave is for- 
ever banished. 

HELP FOR THOSE WHO FAILED TO KEEP PACE 


In any great human advance some 
people unfortunately do not keep up with 
the great majority. But they need not 
be forgotten. The Federal Government, 
under the Social Security Act, makes 
grants-in-aid and contributions to 
States with approved welfare programs 
designed to assist the needy aged, de- 
pendent children, the blind, and the dis- 
abled. Here is Pennsylvania’s record un- 
der this act for 1951 alone: 


Aid to the disabled 


More facts about better and richer living in 


Pennsylvania 
This tabulation presents selected statistics not included 
in the text above] 

Other available statistics 1930 1951! 
Housing units (homes), total. ©) 8,013, 000 
Occupied dwelling units. 2, 235, 620 2, 870, 000 
Size of household 4.3 3.5 


Payments to retired railroad 
00 — 188 436, 000 
Federal contributions for voca- 
tional training of future work- 
ers for the farm, home, and in- 


dustry. o- Se ee eee $1, 581, 509 
Federal contributions for free 

books for the blind $9, 011 
Interest on Federal bonds held 

by 83 including non- 

profit corporations $164, 400, 000 


4 Or latest available year, 
2 Not available. 
IL. WORKERS HAVE MORE JOEBS— HIGHER REAL 
WAGES—GREATER SECURITY 


Those of us in Pennsylvania who work 
for wages have benefited more than al- 
most any other group from the policies 
of the national Democratic administra- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania workingmen are gravely 
threatened by the danger of a Repub- 
lican reversal of the progressive labor 
policies responsible for the gains which 
have been made in the State. Their 
only hope for further progress lies in 
continued Democratic leadership of the 
Nation. 

FROM BREADLINES TO DECENT JOBS 

Statistics alone can never indicate the 
human degradation imposed by the 
great depression. But let us remember 
that in 1932, over 12,000,000 men and 
women in the United States were totally 
and despairingly without work. 
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In 1950 nearly 4,000,000 people in 
Pennsylvania had jobs—about 95 per- 
cent of the total labor force. 

HIGHER WEEKLY EARNINGS 


Consider the pay envelope’s progress 
since 1932. Nationally, the average 
worker's weekly pay was $32.40 figured 
in today’s dollars—if he had a job. 

In 1950 the average Pennsylvania fac- 
tory worker drew nearly $64 a week in 
wages, 

FORTY HOURS A WEEK, PLUS OVERTIME 


Back in 1929 the average American 
worker labored 44 hours for that slim 
weekly pays Now, average hours of 
Pennsylvania workingmen are down to 
40 hours, despite the great expansion of 
output to meet national defense needs, 
and despite the rise in the pay and pur- 
chasing power of the worker. 

Today, moreover, most workers get 
time and a half for work over 40 hours, 
paid holidays, and paid vacations. 

In 1929, a Pennsylvania factory work- 
er had to put in 166 hours of work to pay 
for a seven-tube radio set. Today, he 
can buy a 20-inch television set for the 
price of 94 hours of work. 

FROM POORHOUSES AND CHARITY TO INSURANCE 
AND SECURITY 

Under Republican administrations in 
the past the average workingman was 
forced to rely on private charity, the 
poorhouse, and his children for help 
during periods of unemployment or tem- 
porary disability, and for security in old 
age. 

Now, 3,133,000 Pennsylvania workers 
have Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance if they lose their jobs. And the 
free Federal-State employment service 
will now help any worker find a new job. 
Last year, the Pennsylvania Employ- 
ment Service found jobs for 346,541 
workers. 

Now, also, most of us are entitled to 
Federal social-security in our old age, 
and our families will get monthly in- 
surance payments if the chief bread- 
winner should die prematurely. 

FROM GOONS AND INJUNCTIONS TO COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 

Many of labor’s gains since 1933 have 
come directly from stronger unions and 
strong collective bargaining. During 
Republican days unions were fought 
bitterly, and in 1932 union membership 
had sunk to an alarming low. 

In 1951 union membership in Penn- 
sylvania stood at 1,350,000—nearly 30 
percent of the employed civilian labor 
force in the State. 

Democratic government made these 
gains possible when in 1933 and again 
in the 1935 Wagner Act, it wrote into 
law—and enforced—the workingman’s 
right to organize freely and bargain col- 
lectively. This is a right which many 
Republicans still do not accept. Where 
would unions—and workers—now be, 
had the Taft-Hartley crew been in power 
since 1933? 

FROM EXPLOITATION OF THE WEAK TO LEGAL 
GUARANTIES 

Today, cheap chiselers can no longer 
exploit working women. Today, we no 
longer suffer starvation wages—the Fed- 
eral legal minimum is 75 cents per hour. 

Today the handicapped are getting 
Government help in finding jobs. Today 


race discrimination in jobs is fast on 
the way out. For all these accomplish- 
ments we can thank national Democratic 
leadership. 


More facts about labor’s gains in 
Pennsylvania 


[This tabulation mens selected statistics not included 
in the text above) 


Other available statistics 


Average hourly wages 
The State 8 service: 
Federal payments for admin- 
ratten 2.22.23 55 


rogram: Fed 
administration 
Civilian gainful workers —— 
and experienced civilian labor 

force (1950): 
14 years old and over 


Farm occupations... — 
Non-farm occupations...... 


Number of Federal Government 
ps pai (1936) 
Pante of Federal civilian em- 

Pensions of Federal civilian em- 

Military. pay and allowances, 
including dependents’ allow- 
ances and retirement pay 

Insurance payments to unem- 
ployed railroad workers 

Federal contributions to State 

rograms for vocational re- 
bilitation of the disabled 


1 Or latest available year. 
2 Not available. 


II. BUSINESS IS GOOD— BETTER THAN EVER 


Opportunities in Pennsylvania are 
good in almost all fields of business. And 
the businessman’s efforts pay off today 
more than every before—because the 
State’s economy is stronger than ever 
before. 

Democratic national policies have for- 
ever proved that what is good for the 
country is good for business. Selfishly 
short-sighted policies, however, can still 
bring business once again to the brink of 
ruin. Continued Democratic adminis- 
tration is the businessman’s best insur- 
ance. 

BUSINESS POPULATION 

In 1951 there were 254,000 businesses 
in operation in the State. Manufactur- 
ing establishments alone increased from 
12,093 in 1933 to 16,789 as long ago as 
1947, the latest year for which figures 
are available. 

Nearly 20,000 new businesses of all 
kinds were started in 1950 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

BUSINESS OUTPUT 

The value added to raw materials by 
manufacturing establishments in Penn- 
sylvania soared to over $8,000,000,000 in 
1950, stood at $3,430,000,000 in 1929, the 
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year of highest Republican “prosperity,” 
and dropped to less than $1,500,000,000 
in the dark days of the depression. 

Volume of retail sales of Pennsylvania 
businesses increased 142 percent between 
1929 and 1948. An additional indication 
of business growth is shown by the fact 
that businesses in Pennsylvania em- 
ployed 3,737,000 people in 1950 and paid 
them $10,959,000,000 in total wages and 
salaries, an increase of 120 percent from 
1929 and 294 percent from 1932. 

Purchases of military supplies and 
equipment from Pennsylvania business 
firms also helped to expand the State’s 
output and provided a substantial source 
of business income in the State. Total 
purchases in Pennsylvania amounted to 
$1,398,449,000 in 1951. Of this amount, 
$385,000,000 worth was purchased from 
small businesses. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Pennsylvania business relies on trans- 
port. The Democratic administrations 
in Washington have helped tremendous- 
ly to develop air transportation. Seven 
airports in the State received Federal aid 
in 1951, amounting to almost $800,000. 

Truck transport has been greatly aided 
by highway construction in the State; 
Federal contributions in 1951 amount- 
ing to $24,000,000 aided in building 
nearly 200 miles of highway in Pennsyl- 
vania. During the past 20 years of for- 
ward-looking Federal Democratic ad- 
ministrations, a modern merchant ma- 
rine has been fostered; railroads have 
been helped to gain a fair return so that 
they could afford to modernize equip- 
ment. 

CONTINUED BUSINESS EXPANSION 


Much of the business expansion in 
Pennsylvania had been possible because 
of Federal programs to aid business fi- 
nancially. Thus, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has made a total 
of 68 loans amounting to $18,000,000 to 
businesses in Pennsylvania in 1951. Of 
these, 64 loans amounting to $12,000,- 
000 were made to aid small businesses. 

A WORD ABOUT THE BANKS 


Thanks to Democratic banking re- 
forms, not a single depositor in any bank 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation suffered a cent of loss 
or a moment’s delay because of bank 
failure last year. 

In 1932, 42 banks with assets of $51,- 
000,000 failed in Pennsylvania alone. 
Small businesses and individuals were 
hardest hit. Bank deposits are now in- 
sured by the Corporation up to $10,000 
per depositor. During the Republican 
administrations, not a single account or 
a penny of deposits were so protected. 


More facts about business progress in Pennsylvania 
This tabulation presents selected statistics not included in the above] 


Other available statisties 


Bank de 


To moe BS time and demand amount 


PR ONIN hc oan E A EN 
Deposit insurance: 

Number of accounts fully protected 

Number of accounts protected up to 510,000 

Amount of deposits protected 


4 Or latest available year. 


1929 1932 


$11, 073, 111, 000 
055 


$1, 
None None 8, 732, 000 
None None 123, 948 
None None | $6, 890, 000, 000 
None None 57.0 
None None 951 
TR $13, 712, 000, 000 


9 2 92 
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IV. FARMERS HAVE COME A LONG WAY—THEY'RE 
IN FAR BETTER SHAPE 

Most Pennsylvania farmers and their 
families, through their own hard work, 
have lifted themselves in the past 20 
years from poverty living to American 
living. 

But Pennsylvania farmers nave ais 
ways worked hard. They worked hard 
during the Republican 1920°s—and thou- 
sands of them went broke. They 
worked hard in Republican 1932—and 
by the end of the year they were all vir- 
tually bankrupt. 

In the past 20 years Democratic na- 
tional policies have made the differ- 
ence—while most Republicans in Wash- 
ington continued to obstruct, and are 
still obstructing. 

Much still remains to be done for agri- 
culture. It will not be done by an ob- 
structionist Republican ‘Congress. It 
can only be done by forward-looking 
Democratic leadership in Washington— 
the same sort of leadership that has al- 
ready helped Pennsylvania farmers so 
much. 

CROP AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION AT HIGH 

LEVELS 

Pennsylvania farms have greatly in- 
creased their output of crops and Tiye- 
stock since the early 1930’s. For ex- 
ample, corn production which stood at 
45,547,000 bushels in 1929 reached 60,- 
766,000 bushels in 1951. Cattle produc- 
tion reached 334,720 hundredweight in 
1951, having been only 235,875 in 1929, 
and 246,111 in 1932. Pig production in- 
creased 32 percent since 1929, and 61 
percent since 1932. 

FARM INCOME, PRICES, AND WAGE RATES ALSO AT 
PROSPEROUS LEVELS 

Pennsylvania farmers received $366,- 
673,000 in cash for the products they 
marketed in 1951. In 1929, the peak 
year of Republican “prosperity,” they 
received $323,787,000 while in 1932 they 
made $175,000,000, or only about a fifth 
as much as last year. 

The prices Pennsylvania farmers get 
for their milk, beef cattle, and eggs more 
than tripled since 1932. Milk prices in- 
creased from $1.35 per hundredweight 
in 1932 to $5.09 per hundredweight in 
1951, while beef - cattle prices per hundred 
weight increased from $4.85 in 1932 to 
$29.50 in 1951. The prices of eggs per 
dozen and chickens per pound likewise 
increased 212 percent and 79 percent 
respectively since 1932. 

Farm wage workers in the State have 
also prospered. They now work fewer 
hours, and their wage rates have risen 
from only 15 cents per hour in 1932 to 
64 cents per hour in 1951. ‘Taking into 
account increases in prices, the purchas- 
ing power of these wages has more than 
doubled. 

FARMERS NOW GET AMPLE CREDIT AT REASONABLE 
COST 

Advances in farming, as in other major 
businesses, have depended on credit 
the ability to secure loans at reasonable 
rates and terms. In 1932, farm credit 
was both expensive and hard to get. 
Since 1935, farm credit agencies of the 
Federal Government have been making 
loans at reasonable interest rates to 
farmers in Pennsylvania for farm pur- 
chase and farm operation, 


In 1951 alone, Federal farm loans ex- 
tended to Pennsylvania farmers num- 
bered 9,450 and totaled nearly $22,000,- 
000. These loans averaged $8,000 for 
farm purchase, nearly $2,000 for farm 
operation, und almost $2,700 for produc- 
tion credit. 

GREATER USE OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT AND 
INCREASED FARM PRODUCTIVITY < 

Evidence of progress is shown by the 
far greater use of mechanical equipment 
on farms in Pennsylvania over the past 
20 years. Tractors increased from 34,000 
in 1930 to 135,000 in 1950. The number 
of combines more than doubled between 
1940 and 1950, and where there were 
only 14,000 milking machines reported 
10 years ago, there were 35,000 reported 
in 1950. 

For promotion of better methods of 
farm production, the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $438,000 for agricultural ex- 
periment stations in Pennsylvania in 
1951; cooperative agricultural extension 
work was carried on, supported by $1,- 
000,000 in Federal funds. Nearly $6,500,- 
000 went for agricultural conservation 


Farm efficiency and conservation 
measures have been greatly improved by 
these developments, For example, near- 
ly two-thirds of Pennsylvania cropland 
is included under agricultural conserva- 
tion programs, while about half of all 
Pennsylvania farm land is included in 
soil conservation districts. 

FARMERS ARE BETTER OFF AND ARE LIVING BETTER, 
TOO 

Farm ownership and foreclosures: To- 

day, over 90 percent of all farmers in 
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Pennsylvania own their farms, as against 
80 percent who owned the farms they 
ran in the early 1930's. In 1932, 12 farms 
out of every 1,000 were foreclosed. In 
1951, less than 2 out of every 1,000 were 
foreclosed. 

The value of the farm land and build- 
ifgs owned dy rarmers m Pennsylvania 
stood at $78 per acre in 1929, dropped 
down to less than $70 per acre in 1932, 
and is now up to $122 per acre. 

Life on the farm is easier: In the short 
span of the last 20 years living on the 
farm in Pennsylvania has become mod- 
ernized American living. From 8 auto- 
mobiles for every 10 farms in 1930, we 
now have an automobile for every farm. 

Over 53,000 miles of rural roads were 
surfaced by 1949, compared with only 
26,000 in 1929, making nearly all farms 
easily accessible to the cities. 

Electrification through Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration cooperatives—a 
program that Republicans in Congress 
still seek to throttle—has done a great 
deal in modernizing Pennsylvania farm 
life: In the early 1930’s only slightly 
over one-fourth of all Pennsylvania 
farms had power-line service. In 1950 
over 90 percent of all farms had such 
service. And since 1949, REA has be- 
gun to repeat the same story on tele- 
phone installations. 

Today 84 percent of Pennsylvania farm 
homes have radios not to mention the 
rapidly increasing number acquiring Tv 
sets. Only 7 percent had a radio be- 
fore 1929. Today the farmer keeps 
abreast of not only national, but world 
events, 


More facts about the farmers’ gains in Pennsylvania 
[This tabulation presents selected statistics not included in the text above} 


Other available statistics 
Federal expenditures for: 
School-lunch 


programs... 
Number of pupils Ser ved 
Number: of cooperatives.............. 


Amount insured 
Production Credit Administration loans, ar amount of loans out- 


e 
Commodity Credit Corporation, amount of loans outstanding. 
Federal Land tanding..... 


Pank, amount of loans outs 
Prices received by farmers (index) 
Farm m debt. 


ortgage 
Telephone Set EP. —. 


i Or latest available date. 3 1935. 
V. VETERANS ARE HELPED BY A GRATEFUL NATION 


When a serviceman comes home he 
may carry no wound scars—but he still 
has sacrificed a lot. He has sacrificed, 
for his country’s need, a part of his life. 
The country owes him all the aid it can 
afford toward making up for these years, 
toward helping him catch up on the 
progress he otherwise would have 
achieved. 

This modern approach to veterans’ 
need was first sponsored by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and was enacted into law by a 
Democratic Congress, in the Gi Bill of 
Rights of 1944. 

Now similarly, President Truman in 
his 1952 State of the Union Message has 
urged Congress to start a sensible pro- 
gram of readjustment benefits for our 
veterans who have seen service since the 
fighting broke out in Korea. A Demo- 


Amount of business „ͤ4„%ů.:́Xö1é 


+ Not available, 


—— — — — —— 


00 $1, 500, 000 
$16,700,000 | $15,400,000 | $13, 60, wo 
. $136, 586, 000 
3 92. 


11030. 


#1940. T1950, 


cratic Congress, will quickly follow 
through on this recommendation. 

THE GI BILL OF RIGHTS—CATCHING UP ON 

SCHOOLING AND TRAINING 

Over 127,300 Pennsylvania veterans 
took advantage of the GI bill’s provisions 
for tuition and other expenses to con- 
tinue education or training in 1951. On 
these VA programs the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent over $161,000,000 in Penn- 
Sylvania. 
THE Gl BILL OF RIGHTS—BUYING THAT NEW 

HOME 

By 1951, 206,000 Pennsylvania vet- 
erans had joined the ranks of home own- 
ers by taking advantage of the small 
down payments and 4-percent interest 
rate provided by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration guaranty program under the 
GI bill. From late 1944 to June 1951, 
as a part of this program, the Federal 
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Government insured or guaranteed over 
$514,000,000 worth of home loans out of 
over $1,153,000,000 worth of home loans 
made to Pennsylvania veterans. 

THE GI BILL OF RIGHTS—STARTING OUT ON 

ONE’S OWN 

The Democratic Party has always 
sought to encourage small independent 
business and owner-operated farms, 
Under the GI bill 8,000 Pennsylvania vet- 
erans have opened their own businesses, 
2,400 have been helped to buy their own 
farms with VA-guaranteed or insured 
loans amounting to over $36,500,000, 

DISABLED AND ILL VETERANS GET A BREAK 

Medical care for disabled veterans and 
for all other veterans who need it has 
been greatly improved since 1946, when a 
Democratic Congress raised salaries for 
VA medical and professional staffs and 
otherwise enabled the best standards of 
medical care to be developed. The same 
law provided arrangements that allow 
veterans to get free treatment in many 
cases from their home-town doctors and 
dentists. 

The VA maintains seven modern hos- 
pitals in Pennsylvania, with 3 additional 
hospitals newly constructed in Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia at a cost of 
$37,000,000, in order to give better hos- 
pitalization and medical care to 25,000 
Pennsylvania veterans in the State in 
1950. 

Vocational rehabilitation has helped 
over 21,300 disabled Pennsylvania vet- 
erans get back to work and normal liv- 
ing. Over 6,300 were in training in 1951, 
entailing $11,500,000 in Federal funds 
for subsistence, tuition, supplies, and 
equipment. 

Compensation for wartime disabilities 
now ranges generally from $15 to $150 a 
month, rising to $260 a month in special 
cases. Peacetime cases get 80 percent of 
these rates. 

PENSIONS AND INSURANCE ON AN ADEQUATE 
BASIS 

Since the enactment of the low-cost 
national service life-insurance program 
sponsored by President Roosevelt in 1940 
and later endorsed by President Tru- 
man, about 6,000,000 policies were issued 
to servicemen in the United States 
through 1950. These policies provided 
$39,090,000,000 worth of insurance to 
veterans and their families. 

Today 140,476 Pennsylvania veterans 
of World War II, or their survivors are 
receiving a pension, a compensation, or 
a retirement payment amounting to over 
$85,657,000. 

Since April 25, 1951, congressional ac- 
tion on President Truman’s recommen- 
dation makes it possible for every serv- 
iceman, in Pennsylvania as in all other 
States, to get a free $10,000 life-insur- 
ance policy. 

More facts about veteran-aided programs in 
Pennsylvania 
(This tabulation presents selected statistics 
not included in the text above) 
Other available statistics: 1951 
Federal payments to State in- 
stitutions for disabled vet- 


Federal contributions to State’s 
cost of administration of un- 
employment and self-employ- 
ment allowances 147, 648 
Federal contributions to super- 
vision of on-the-job training. 124, 824 
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VI. OUR FEDERAL TAX DOLLARS ARE BUYING A LOT 


The progressive Democratic programs 
and policies that have helped us so great- 
ly do not run themselves. Money has to 
be spent—and taxes collected—in order 
to get the benefits of these programs to 
the people of Pennsylvania. 

SOME BENEFITS COME FROM MONEY INVESTED 
IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Most people readily recognize the ben- 
efits that they get from the Federal 
spending directly within the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Some of the direct Federal expendi- 
tures in Pennsylvania have already been 
discussed in this story. It has been 
shown how Federal programs and money 
have brought roads, schools, hospitals, 
defense contracts, social-security pay- 
ments, low-cost housing and other bene- 
fits to the people of Pennsylvania. 

There are many more direct expendi- 
tures which have not been discussed. 
For example: the donation of over $1,- 
803,400 worth of surplus food to welfare 
agencies, public institutions and schools; 
$141,177 for the maintenance and op- 
eration of schools in crowded defense 
plant areas and near military installa- 
tions, A total of nearly $106,814,000 was 
spent on grants-in-aid alone, to help the 
government of Pennsylvania with joint 
Federal-State programs. 

There are many more direct expendi- 
tures which cannot be listed because the 
statistical breakdown by State is not 
available, For example: the millions of 
dollars of civilian goods and services 
that are purchased each year from busi- 
nessmen in Pennsylvania and the many 
civilian public works and construction 
projects throughout the State. 

SOME BENEFITS COME FROM MONEY SPENT 

OUTSIDE THE STATE 

People in Pennsylvania realize that 
they also benefit in large measure from 
much of the spending in other States 
just as they do from direct spending in 
Pennsylvania. 

A share in prosperity: Price supports 
to maintain the income of farmers in 
another State mean their ability to buy 
poo from businessmen in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Government contracts elsewhere mean 
e TEOS work for Pennsylvania 

ms. 

A share of peace: An airplane built in 

5 guards people in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
The soldiers in Korea are not being 
paid in any one State; they are keeping 
a third world war from the doorsteps of 
us all. 

Money spent in Asia and Europe for 
Scoba and military aid means eke 
wark against communism for us all. 

Next year the Federal Government will 
spend $72,600,000,000 for our present na- 
tional security and to pay for past pro- 
tection. No matter where that money is 
spent, it means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is spending $481.75 to protect 
the lives and future of each man, wom- 
an, and child in Pennsylvania as well as 
in other States. 

BENEFITS COME FROM THE WAY THE MONEY 
IS SPENT, NOT ONLY THE AMOUNT 

Above all, it is important to realize 
that the people of Pennsylvania benefit 
even more from the way the Federal 
spending is done than from the amount. 
It is the policies and programs behind 
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the spending that count. The wrong 
policies could mean the wrong benefits, 
For example: 

The amount of money now being spent 
on housing and community development 
in Pennsylvania would mean profit for 
the greedy instead of the needy if it were 
spent only for memorial statues instead 
of spacious parks and playgrounds. 

The budget for veterans’ benefits would 
not have as lasting an effect if it were 
used for a one-shot bonus instead of op- 
portunities for education and going into 
business. 

The Federal Democratic administra- 
tions have seen to it that Pennsylvania 
tax dollars are spent for the benefit of 
the many and not just the few. 

Moreover, the Federal Democratic ad- 
ministrations have seen to it—and will 
continue to see to it—that the people of 
Pennsylvania are getting the best buy in 
history for their tax dollars—a share in 
peace, prosperity, and democracy. 

Democratic national leadership will 
not short-change the people in Penn- 
Sylvania. 


About Some of California’s Welfare 
Programs as of December 1951 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, that in- 
crease of $5 a month and the other 
manifest and welcome benefits to the 
older citizens and to the blind and other 
deserving American citizens, which we 
voted, and which finally both the Sen- 
ate and the House approved, will be a 
rich blessing to millions of our neigh- 
bors. I worked for it; I voted for it and 
the provision allowing those who are 
able to earn up to $75 a month without 
losing the benefit of their Government 
stipend is a helpful factor. I had hoped 
it would be $100 a month for I know of 
several dignified elder citizens who could, 
and would normally earn that much. 
This additional allowed earning would 
naturally be diverted to necessities of life 
and raise the tone of morale and family 
and public relations in each separate 
home where that occurred. The urge to 
earn by able elder citizens should be en- 
couraged so far as is consistent. I do 
not here have the opportunity to dwell 
at greater length; but, I do desire to 
make crystal clear that I do not feel that 
Congress has yet come along as far as 
it should in the area of cooperative 
grants with the respective States, as re- 
lates to the physically handicapped— 
pensioners, blind, elder citizens, aid to 
needy children. 

Those of us who are blessed with good 
health, with adequate financial resources, 
and with immediate living family rela- 
tives must always have an awareness that 
we should be enough concerned about 
how the other half lives to do some- 
thing about it whenever and wherever 
consistent with sound governmental pol- 
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icies and fiscal ability with relation to 
the total government responsibilities. 
The matter of how my native State of 
California treats these matters is a sub- 
ject I am frequently asked about by 
Members of this Congress. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, by reason of unanimous 
consent having been given me so to do, 
Iam pleased to submit the following self- 
explanatory text. This pertinent data 
is furnished me by the department of so- 
cial welfare, Sacramento, Calif. 
ADMINISTRATION IN CALIFORNIA 


The State laws governing the administra- 
tion of public assistance and other welfare 
programs in California are contained in the 
welfare and institutions code. 

The purpose of this code is set forth in 
section 19 as follows: “* * to provide 
for protection, care, and assistance to the 
people of the State in need thereof, and to 
promote the welfare and happiness of all of 
the people of the State by providing public 
assistance to all of its needy and distressed. 
It is the legislative intent that assistance 
shall be administered promptly and hu- 
manely, with due regard for the preserva- 
tion of family life, and without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, religion, or political 
affiliation; and that assistance shall be so 
administered as to encourage self-respect, 
self-reliance, and the desire to be a good 
citizen, useful to society.” 

The executive agency of the State govern- 
ment concerned with public assistance and 
welfare services is the State department of 
social welfare, consisting of the social wel- 
fare board (seven members) and the direc- 
tor who are appointed by the Governor, and 
a staff employed under the California Civil 
Service System. In addition to the central 
office located in Sacramento, the department 
maintains area offices in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Sacramento, 

Rules and regulations goyerning the pro- 
grams under jurisdiction of the department 
are established by the social welfare board 
after public hearing. In formulating pro- 
posed changes in policies and rules to be pre- 
sented to the social welfare board, the de- 
partment has, for many years, made a prac- 
tice of consulting the groups immediately 
concerned with administration, i. e., the 
a and private agencies and institu- 
tions. 

The department has supervisory respon- 
sibility for the following public assistance 
programs which are administered by county 
boards of supervisors through county wel- 
fare departments: old age security, aid to 
needy blind, aid to partially self-supporting 
blind residents, and aid to needy children. 
(General relief is entirely a county respon- 
sibility.) 

The State department of social welfare has 
advisory, investigative, and reporting pow- 
ers with respect to public welfare and relief 
programs generally; and is responsible for 
licensing boarding homes and institutions 
for the care of aged persons and children and 
for licensing child placing and adoption 
agencies. It investigates and reports to the 
courts on adoption cases, except in step- 
parent adoptions, and in cases to which a 
licensed agency is a party. The department 
also administers the prevention of blindness 
program and supervises county administra- 
tion of the child welfare services program. 

In practically all counties boarding homes 
for aged and children are licensed by county 
welfare departments as agents of the State 
department of social welfare. A number 
of counties are also licensed by the depart- 
ment to make adoptive placements and to 
investigate “independent” placements. 

Federal grants-in-aid are received for the 
old age security, aid to needy blind, aid to 
needy children and child welfare services 
programs, under condition that they are ad- 
ministered in accordance with the Federal 


Social Security Act. The major Federal re- 
quirements are as follows: 

1. That the State, through law, rules, reg- 
ulations, and supervision, insure uniform 
treatment throughout the State of appli- 
cants for, or recipients of, assistance. 

2. That payments of assistance be made 
in money to be expended under the control 
of recipients. 

3. That any person have the right of a 
fair hearing if he believes that he has been 
denied his rights under the law. 

4. That payments be made on the basis 
of need, taking into consideration income 
and resources. 

5. That empoyees of State and county 
welfare agencies be employed under a merit 
system. 

OLD-AGE SECURITY IN CALIFORNIA 

The old age security program as we know 
it today is a continuation of the program 
set up by legislative enactment in 1929. 
Under the original law, needy persons 70 
years of age or over who had been citizens 
for 15 years and who had been residents of 
the State for 15 years could receive assistance 
not to exceed $30 a month. In 1936 the law 
was changed to bring it into conformity with 
requirements of the Federal Social Security 
Act, and Federal participation in the cost of 
the program began. The minimum age was 
lowered to 65 years and the residence re- 
quirement was reduced to 5 years. At the 
same time the maximum grant was increased 
to $35 a month. This was increased from 
time to time and by October 1948 the maxi- 
mum was set at $65. 

On January 1, 1949, article XXV of the 
State constitution resulted in basic changes 
in the program. The maximum grant was 
increased from $65 to $75. The age require- 
ment was reduced from 65 to 63 years. Rel- 
atives were relieved of responsibility for sup- 
port of aged parents. This article trans- 
ferred responsibility for administering old 
age security from the counties to the State, 
and named the director of the department. 

Article XXV was repealed by article XXVII 
of the State constitution, effective March 
1, 1949, article XXVII provided for the con- 
tinuation of the $75 maximum grant and 
reenacted the provisions of the law in effect 
prior to January 1, 1949. Responsibility for 
administration of old-age security was re- 
turned to the counties under State super- 
vision, and the State department of social 
welfare was again headed by a director ap- 
pointed by the governor. 

The old-age security program now pro- 
vides assistance to persons who do not have 
income sufficient for their needs, and who 
meet all of the following requirements: 

1. Have attained the age of 65 years, 

2. Are citizens of the United States. 

3. Have resided in the State for 5 years 
out of the last 9, the last year of which 
immediately preceded the date of applica- 
tion. 

4. Do not possess personal property the 
value of which, less all encumbrances of 
record, exceeds $1,200. A person and his 
spouse who are both applying for, or are 
recipients of, old-age security shall not pos- 
sess personal property the value of which, 
less all encumbrances of record, exceeds 
$2,000. 

5. Do not own real property, the assessed 
value of which, less all encumbrances of 
record, exceeds $3,500. This applies to a 
single person or a married couple. Real 
property not used as a home by the appli- 
cant or recipient, even though it falls within 
the $3,500 assessed value limitation, shall 
be utilized to meet his current needs. 

6. Have not transferred real or personal 
property for purpose of qualifying for aid. 

7. Are not inmates of public institutions, 

8. Are not receiving adequate support from 
responsible relatives. 

A recent study of the caseload showed the 
following characteristics: 

The average age is a little under 75 years. 
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The average length of California residence 
is about 31 years. 

Approximately 60 percent are women. 

About 67 percent own no real property; 
28 percent own only the home in which they 
live. 

About 32 percent own no personal prop- 
erty. 

About 49 percent have no income other 
than old-age security. 

In June 1951, approximately 26 percent 
received old-age and survivor’s insurance 
benefits concurrently with their old-age se- 
curity grants. 

In October 1951, there were 274,532 re- 
cipients of old-age security. This represents 
approximately 28 percent of the State's pop- 
ulation age 65 and over. The total assist- 
ance paid in this group in October 1951 was 
$18,324,723, an average of $66.75 per re- 
cipient. 

AID TO THE BLIND IN CALIFORNIA 


California has three social welfare pro- 
grams for the blind: aid to needy blind, aid 
to partially self-supporting blind residents, 
and prevention of blindness. The county 
welfare departments administer the two aid 
to the blind programs under the supervision 
of the State department of social welfare, 
The State department of social welfare ad- 
ministers the prevention of blindness pro- 
gram with the cooperation of the county 
welfare departments, 

The purpose of granting aid to needy 
blind is “* * * to relieve blind persons 
from the distress of poverty, to enlarge the 
economic opportunities of the blind, and to 
stimulate the blind to greater efforts in striv- 
ing to render themselves self-supporting,” 1 
The purpose of granting aid to partially self- 
supporting blind residents is “* * * to 
provide a plan for this State whereby the 
blind residents of this State may be en- 
couraged to take advantage of and to enlarge 
their economic opportunities, to the end 
that they may render themselves independ- 
ent of public assistance and become en- 
tirely self-supporting.” 3 

The chief problem created for most men 
and women who lose their vision is to find 
a way to provide themselves with the neces- 
sities of life. At present, approximately 11,- 
500 needy blind persons are receiving finan- 
cial assistance in the form of aid to the 
blind. This has been estimated to consti- 
tute about one-half of the total blind popu- 
lation of the State. 

The prevention of blindness program is a 
service to persons whose eye condition can 
be improved by treatment. Such ons 
must, in general, meet the eligibility require- 
ments of the aid to the blind laws. Visual 
impairment need not come within the defi- 
nition of economic blindness, since the pur- 
pose of the program is to prevent individuals 
from becoming blind as well as to restore 
sight. 

All three social welfare programs for the 
blind are geared to encourage the rehabili- 
tation of sightless men and women by assist- 
ing them to achieve physical, social, and 
economic adjustment—thus reducing de- 
pendency and enriching the lives of these 
persons. First, financial assistance is pro- 
vided for the purpose of purchasing the basic 
needs of life. Second, blind persons who are 
able and willing to try to achieve self-support 
are given encouragement through generous 
exempt-income provisions. Finally, the spe- 
cial provision for eye care service is avail- 
able to all applicants and recipients who 
have an eye condition in which treatment 
may either restore vision or prevent further 
loss of sight. 

A needy blind person who applies for aid 
to the needy blind is eligible for assistance 


Sec. 3000 of the Welfare and Institu- 
tions Code. 

Sec. 3400 of the Welfare and Institu- 
tions Code. 
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if he meets all of the following require- 
ments: 

1, He is at least 16 years of age. 

2. He has lived in California 5 years out 
of the last 9 years or he lost his sight in 
this State, 

3. He is not an inmate of a public institu- 
tion. 

4. He does not have a spouse, parent, or 
adult child financially able to give him full 
support. 

5. He does not have sufficient income to 
provide himself with the necessities of life. 
(Earned income, not exceeding $50, is dis- 
regarded in determining eligibility or amount 
of the grant.) 

6. He does not own more than $1,200 in 
personal property. If he is married and his 
spouse is also applying for aid to needy blind, 
the combined value of their personal prop- 
erty shall not exceed $2,000. Personal prop- 
erty does not include personal effects. 

7. He does not own real property with a 
county assessed value in excess of $3,500, 
less any encumbrances. This applies to a 
single person or a married couple. Real 
property not used as a home must be utilized 
to meet the needs of the applicant or recipi- 
ent. 

8. He has not transferred real or personal 
property for purpose of qualifying for aid. 

The residence requirement and property 
and income limitations vary slightly in aid 
to partially self-supporting blind residents. 

The maximum monthly amount of aid to 
the blind is $85. 


AID TO NEEDY CHILREN IN CALIFORNIA 


The purpose of aid to needy children is 
to provide children deprived of parental sup- 
port or care with financial assistance in their 
own homes, in the homes of relatives, or in 
boarding homes and institutions if foster 
care is necessary. 

Aid to needy children is the oldest of the 
categorical aid programs financed by the 
State. The legislature began to appropriate 
funds in 1855 to private institutions main- 
taining needy children. 

The plan to help children in their own 
homes was written into the aid to needy 
children law in 1913. This made it possible 
for mothers who had found it necessary to 
place their children in institutions to re- 
establish their homes, Today, less than 7 
percent of the children receiving aid to 
needy children are living in foster homes 
and institutions. 

A child is eligible if he meets all of the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. His family does not have sufficient in- 
come to meet basic needs, 

2. Is under 18 years of age. 

3. Is deprived of parental support or care 
by reason of the death, continued absence 
of a parent from the home, or physical or 
mental incapacity of a parent, or who has 
been relinquished for adoption and has been 
found to be unplacable for adoption. 

4. Is considered to have State residence if 
(a) he was born in California, or (b) he has 
been physically present in California for 1 
year immediately preceding the date of ap- 
plication, or (c) his parent has resided in 
California for a period of 1 year immediately 
preceding the date of application, or (d) the 
relative with whom he is living has resided in 
California for 1 year immediately preceding 
his birth and he was born within 1 year im- 
mediately preceding the date of application. 

5. Does not own real property (i. e., owned 
by the child or parents) over $3,000 county 
assessed valuation after deducting encum- 
brances. Real property not used as a home 
by the child or his parent, even though it 
falls within the $3,000 assessed value limita- 
tion, must be used to meet the needs of the 
child or the parent. 

6. Does not own personal property (i. e., 
soo, by the child and/or parents) over 

0. 


7. His parents do not refuse to accept rea- 
sonable employment. 

The amount of assistance paid to aid-to- 
needy- children families is governed by sev- 
eral factors including (1) the family’s needs 
as defined by the minimum standard of ade- 
quate care established by the State depart- 
ment of social welfare, (2) the income re- 
ceived by the family, and (3) the maximum 
amounts in which the State shares for fami- 
lies of various sizes. This maximum is $105 
per month for one eligible child and is 
graduated upward to $339 for 15 or more 
eligible children. Counties may pay more 
than these amounts if necessary to meet 
needs of the family, but are not required to 
do so. In October 1951, 43 counties granted 
assistance in excess of the statutory amounts 
to some families, 

The average monthly grant in August 1951 
was $111.69 for all families; for families with 
one eligible child the average was $74.56; for 
families with two eligible children, $102.89; 
for families with three eligible children, 
$130.84; for families with four eligible chil- 
dren, $159.35; for families with five eligible 
children, $183.25; etc. 

Of the total families receiving aid to needy 
children in August 1951, 37 percent had one 
eligible child; 28 percent had two children; 
17 percent, three children; 9 percent, four 
children; and 9 percent, five children or 
more. 

In October 1951 there were 136,806 chil- 
dren receiving assistance; 127,841 were in 
55,264 family groups and 8,965 in foster 
homes and child caring institutions. 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES IN CALIFORNIA 


The State department of social welfare ad- 
ministers the child welfare services program 
as provided by the Social Security Act under 
part 3 of title V. 

The program is designed to assist State 
welfare agencies “* * © in establish- 
ing, extending, and strengthening, especial- 
ly in predominantly rural areas, public wel- 
fare services for the protection 
and care of homeless, dependent, and neg- 
lected children, and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent.” 

The Federal allowance to the State’s is de- 
termined on the basis of the ratio of the 
rural-child population of the State to the 
rural-child population of the United States. 
The basic allocation to California for the 
current fiscal year is $234,095. 

California’s first child-welfare services plan 
was approved in 1936 and the program has 
been expanded and modified with the chang- 
ing needs of the State since its inception. 
Present programs emphasize day care of chil- 
dren, expanded temporary foster-care facili- 
ties, and adoptions. They are also directed 
to the need for expanding and strengthen- 
ing over-all child-welfare programs with 
emphasis on sound case-work services to 
children in their own homes as a means of 
preventing destructive and unnecessary out- 
of-home placement. 

California submits a plan of operation an- 
nually to the Federal security agency. Un- 
der this plan, the Department now pro- 
vides: 

1, Regular service to local welfare agencies 
through a staff of trained child-welfare con- 
sultants. 

2. Supervision of county child-welfare 
services programs operating under a con- 
tract with the department. 

3. Educational leave stipends to employees 
of county welfare departments to enable 
them to secure graduate social-work train- 
ing for use in the child-welfare field. 

The basic plan for the year 1951-52 in- 
cluded provision for 13 State positions: a 
supervisor of the bureau of child-welfare 
services, 10 child-welfare field representa- 
tives and 2 child-welfare consultants. 
Agreements with 22 counties included full or 
partial Federal reimbursement for the salą- 
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ries of 45 county employees—28 child wel- 
fare services workers and 17 supervisors. 
Twelve child welfare services educational 
leaves were approved to begin in September 
1951. 

The child welfare-services workers em- 
ployed by county welfare departments carry 
a variety of assignments in accordance with 
the specific plan for each county. These 
workers carry cases requiring skilled serv- 
ices to children who may be living in their 
own homes or in foster homes; the families 
may be self-supporting or receiving some 
form of public assistance. Workers also par- 
ticipate in local community organization 
projects. 

Child welfare services staff for which Fed- 
eral funds are received must meet approved 
minimum educational and social work ex- 
perience requirements. This includes at 
least 1 year of graduate study in an accred- 
ited school of social work. 

Counties at present included in the plan 
for 1951-52 are: 

Areas of special need: Contra Costa, River- 
side, Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Diego, 
San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Barbara, 
Santa Clara, 

Rural: Fresno, Humboldt, Kern, Madera, 
Marin, Mendocino, Plumas, San Luis Obispo, 
Shasta, Solano, Sonoma, Stanislaus, Tulare, 


FINANCE IN CALIFORNIA 


The old-age security, aid to needy blind, 
and aid to needy children programs are 
financed jointly by the Federal, State, and 
county governments. In old-age security 
and aid to needy blind, the maximum Fed- 
eral share is $30 per recipient. The re- 
mainder of the grant, after deducting the 
Federal share, is paid by the State and the 
counties on a six-sevenths to one-seventh 
ratio in old-age security and three-fourths 
to one-fourth ratio in aid to needy blind. 
The Federal Government does not share in 
expenditures for aid to the partially self- 
supporting blind residents; the State and 
counties share in the cost on the basis of a 
five-sixths to one-sixth sharing ratio. 

The Federal Government pays a propor- 
tion of the grant up to the following monthly 
amounts for aid to needy children: $16.50 
for the needy relative with whom a child is 
living, $16.50 for one child in the family, and 
$12 for each additional child in the family. 
The State pays two-thirds of the remaining 
monthly grant up to the statutory maximum 
for the number of children in the family. 
The county pays the remainder of the assist- 
ance. The Federal Government does not 
participate in assistance to children living in 
boarding homes or institutions. 

The Federal Government pays 50 percent of 
the costs incurred by the State and counties 
for administration of old-age security, aid 
to the blind, and aid to needy children, 

For each recipient of old-age security or 
ald to needy blind who is admitted to a 
county institution for medical, hospital, or 
infirmary care at county expense, the State 
peys $35.20 per month to the county toward 
the cost of care. These payments begin with 
the month following the month in which 
direct aid to the individual is discontinued, 

The State pays the full cost of administra- 
tion of county public adoption agencies li- 
censed by the department of social welfare 
and for the cost of care of children accepted 
by the county for adoption, not to exceed 
$200 a child. 

The State also pays for the cost of licensing 
boarding homes for aged and children by 
delegated counties, up to $4 a month per 
license. 

The revenues for supporting both assist- 
ance and administrative costs are derived 
from general taxes of the State, the counties, 
and the Federal Government. 

The following table shows expenditures for 
assistance by program and by source of 
funds for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951: 
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Total 


TT nena i 
K 
Aid to partially self-supporting blind residents. 
Aid to needy children 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, 
the State paid the following amounts to 
counties for the specified programs: 

For institutional care of former 
recipients of old-age security 


and aid to needy blind $1, 763, 696 
For licensing of boarding homes 
and institutions 554, 564 


For the administration of the 
adoption program and for the 


cost care of adoptive children. 452, 068 


Trumanism: The Issue of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY A. D'EWART 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. D’'FWART. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I offer an article which 
I have prepared for the people of my 
district: 


TRUMANISM: THE IssvE or 1952 


Regardless of whom the Democrat Party 
nominates for President at its convention 
next week, Trumanism, as it has developed 
under the Fair Deal and as it was inher- 
ited from the New Deal, will be the issue 
in the coming election. Only the name 
will change. Mr. Truman himself has made 
this clear in recent speeches and press con- 
ferences, and it must be obvious to all Amer- 
icans. 

We speak of the Roosevelt administration 
with its New Deal and the Truman admin- 
istration with the Fair Deal, but for all 
practical purposes they have been one ad- 
ministration with the same basic programs 
and principles, the same combination of 
political forces, and the same speech writ- 
ers and policy makers. The name may 
change, the symbol may change, some of 
the faces may be new, but fundamentally 
the principles and objectives are the same. 

The leading contenders for the Democrat 
nomination are: Senators Kefauver, Kerr, 
and Russell, Averell Harriman, and Gov- 
ernor Stevenson. As the candidate of the 
Southern States, Senator RUSSELL until now 
has maintained an independent and even 
antiadministration stand on some basic is- 
sues. As a result he is conceded little chance 
of the nomination. All of the other con- 
tenders have long played an important role 
in the New and Fair Deal organizations. 
The nominee of the Democrat convention 
will be a man who is already a part of the 
Truman machine. 

TRUMANISM IN POLITICS 

The New Deal-Fair Deal organization has 
maintained itself in office over the years 
through a strange coalition of forces whose 
common desire is power. These forces in- 
clude the left wing now united in the Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, the big city 
minority groups, State and city political ma- 
chines and their criminal cohorts, the great 
number of people who depend upon these 
political machines for their living, and the 
special interest groups whom the party hier- 
archy is willing to promise special advantages 
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even when knowing that the promises are 
contradictory or will not be fulfilled. On 
this strange combination, plus southerners 
who vote Democrat by habit or to protect 
seniority in congressional committees, the 
cynical leaders of the New Deal have managed 
a victory in every presidential election since 
1932. 

Between elections, the component parts 
frequently go their own ways, leaving the 
persistent liberals in charge of framing the 
socialistic policies propounded in Presiden- 
tial messages, and the hard-bitten political 
bosses in charge of a ruthless patronage sys- 
tem that often puts the interests of the 
country second to the collection of campaign 
contributions or votes. 

All of the possible Democrat nominees have 
been a part of this strange political organi- 
zation in the past. The fact that it has 
won five successive presidential elections 
makes it certain that whichever man is 
nominated, he will use the same old tools 
again. Indeed, he will have no choice. 


TRUMANISM IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The Democrat nominee, whoever he may 
be, will inherit the Acheson foreign policy— 
the foreign policy of Roosevelt and Truman. 
Under Mr. Roosevelt, Acheson held a variety 
of lesser posts and used his position to en- 
gage in a running battle with Secretary Hull, 
Joseph Drew, and others in the old State 
Department, whose views were firmly op- 
posed to collaboration with Russia. Acheson 
emerged the victor in this battle, he com- 
pletely captured President Truman, and he 
will be the albatross around the neck of any 
Democrat nominee. Can the Democrat nom- 
inee repudiate the Acheson foreign policy? 
Can he repudiate the kind of leadership that 
has resulted in repeated humiliation for 
America, loss of prestige all over the world, 
and such costly blunders as were made at 
Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam? Is there any 
chance that he could eliminate from the 
State Department his political supporters, 
the appointees of his predecessor, who 
have designed and carried out these policies? 
This record of disaster in Asia and costly 
blunders in Europe is the record of the 
Democrat administration in foreign affairs. 
It is a record of war in 1917, war in 1941, and 
war in 1950. It is the record upon which 
the Democrat nominee will have to run. 


TRUMANISM IN DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


The Democrat nominee also will be run- 
ning on the Truman tax-and-spend program, 
the program of planned inflation that has 
reduced by one-half the purchasing power of 
the dollars earned by every workingman in 
America, while pretending to be interested 
in the public welfare. Truman taxes have 
taken more from the American people than 
all the taxes levied in all the administrations 
of all the Presidents since the inauguration 
of George Washington. Can the Democrat 
nominee repudiate Mr, Truman’s tax pro- 
gram? Or is it not more likely that he can 
expect only to continue and enlarge it? Can 
the Democrat nominee repudiate the 
spending program and promise to reduce the 
waste and extravagance and the immense 
Federal payroll? Not for a moment. His 
election could be possible only with the de- 
voted support of the political favorites who 
benefit from extravagance, whose carelessness 
has created the waste, and whose jobs he 
must promise to continue in return for their 
campaign efforts, 
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The Democrat nominee will inherit also 
the dangerous and often socialistic programs 
which have been the window dressing of the 
so-called liberal Truman program—socialized 
medicine, Federal regimentation of farmers, 
Federal control of the means of production 
and distribution, Federal ownership of nat- 
ural resources, Federal control of public edu- 
cation, Federal seizure of private property, 
Federal infringement upon the constitu- 
tional freedoms of every American citizen. 
This is the domestic Truman New Deal-Fair 
Deal program as it has been for 20 years— 
appealing to the weakest instincts of the peo- 
ple: Their greed, self-interest, and fears. The 
Truman nominee is bound to this program, 
Kefauver, Kerr, Harriman, and Stevenson 
are already the captives of the leaders in this 
program. They can only promise to carry on. 


ONLY THE SYMBOL CHANGES 


The Democrat nominee can have no chance 
unless he solicits the support of the Truman 
appointees who are responsible for scandals in 
almost every Federal Department, and the 
corrupt city and State machines that alone 
Can deliver the votes in such places as Chi- 
cago, New York City, St. Louis, and Kansas 
City, Jersey City, and many others. He will 
be their servant, as Mr. Truman has been, 
He will have to pay for their votes, as Mr. 
Truman has done, with the pardons and 
paroles, within weeks after he took office, 
of the ballot thieves of Missouri, the Capone 
gangsters in Chicago, the convicted mayor of 
Boston, and the New Deal boy wonder who 
stuffed the ballot boxes of Kentucky. And 
he will need to replenish the Truman supply 
of whitewash, to cover up the sale of Federal 
offices by the Mississippi administration 
Democrat Committee, the use af ambassa- 
dorial assignments as sanctuary for political 
corruptionists, and the coddling of pink and 
red herring in the Department of State. 

Many Americans sighed with relief when 
Mr. Truman took himself out of the political 
race in late March. To many Americans he 
has become the symbol of confiscatory taxes, 
graft, unsavory politics, foreign bungling, 
and more and more spending. Americans 
can be trapped by the habit of reacting to 
symbols. 

In this crucial year, when the fate of the 
Nation is truly in the balance, we must never 
forget that the Truman departure means 
only the symbol has changed—the Truman 
program in all its manifestations will be the 
program of any man the Democrat Party may 
nominate to succeed him. Trumanism is the 
issue. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
deeply concerned about the educational 
crises which continues to face us in this 
country. We all know that the comple- 
tion of a school year is no more final 
than the formal ending of Congress, be- 
cause the problems goon. The need for 
Federal aid to education is not a dead 
issue because you know, as well as I do, 
that the urgent need for aid to our 
schools is still with us. 

It is still with us because almost noth- 
ing short of a miracle could pull us out 
of this situation. The facts of the case 
we all know. Nation-wide surveys re- 
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veal that our schools are in desperate 
need of more teachers, more buildings, 
and money to finance them through this 
period. The statistics of elementary 
and secondary education point out to us 
the increased demand for school serv- 
ices and the decreases in qualified man- 
power and the purchasing power of our 
school dollars. 

During World War II the enrollment 
in schools declined slightly, many fully 
qualified teachers left the profession, 
school construction practically stopped, 
and financial support lagged. 

By 1947, however, constructive forces 
among all citizens began to move rapidly 
to remedy this wartime neglect and loss, 
The Council of State Governments pub- 
lished a very fine study in 1949 of our 48 
State school systems in an effort to assist 
the States in working out solutions of 
the problems which faced their respec- 
tive school systems. 

A great deal has been done by citizens’ 
groups in local communities to alleviate 
our school problems, but to date the 
over-all needs have not been completely 
relieved. 

In this year we still find that our 
school manpower is affected, as well as 
financial support, and school construc- 
tion. Meanwhile enrollments steadily 
continue to increase, the purchasing 
power of the school dollar declines, and 
school administrators find that they are 
forced to employ many people to teach 
who do not meet the State requirements 
for certification. 

These problems are further compli- 
cated by Nation-wide manpower condi- 
tions, especially the uncertain demands 
of active military service, to say nothing 
of the restraints upon school construc- 
tion and the increasing budget and taxa- 
tion of our Federal Government—due 
largely to our defense program. All of 
these conditions are in turn affected by 
world-wide economic forces and unrest. 
In our present position of world leader- 
ship in the necessary struggle for na- 
tional security and for peace and free- 
dom for all peoples everywhere, the ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government 
have increased by leaps and bounds, re- 
sulting in turn in tremendous increases 
in our Federal taxation. This combina- 
tion of heavy Federal expenditures for 
defense and foreign aid, together with 
lower purchasing power and higher 
local and State governmental costs pro- 
duces a general public reaction against 
any increase in local taxation for any 
purpose, no matter how essential. With 
this understandable reluctance to in- 
crease local and State taxes, it follows 
that any effort to meet the need for 
higher teachers’ salaries, new school 
construction, and recruitment in teacher 
education is seriously handicapped, 

Many of us in Congress are well aware 
of these existing conditions in our 
schools. Although it was limited aid, 
the Eighty-first Congress recognized the 
responsibility of the Government for the 
impact caused by Federal activities upon 
the local educational agencies and en- 
acted some emergency legislation to pro- 
vide assistance to schools in federally 
affected areas. Under one of these laws 
the United States Commissioner of Edu- 


cation was authorized to make contribu- 
tions toward operating costs of the local 
schools overburdened with increased at- 
tendance, as the result of Federal activi- 
ties, and deprived of local revenues be- 
cause of the tax-exempt status of Federal 
properties. 

A recent report of the United States 
Office of Education shows that Missouri 
was entitled to receive $295,189 for school 
operation and maintenance in our fed- 
erally affected areas. 

The other school-aid legislation passed 
by Congress provided for grants to the 
States for inventory surveys of their ex- 
isting school facilities, and to determine 
the need for constructing additional 
school buildings. It also authorized 
financial assistance for school construc- 
tion in federally affected areas. Under 
the first section of this legislation, Mis- 
souri was allotted $72,520 for an inven- 
tory of our existing school facilities, 
Under the second part of the law, Mis- 
souri had $2,050,865 reserved of the Fed- 
eral funds for the construction of vital 
school construction projects. 

Although this legislation indicates the 
Federal Government’s recognition of its 
responsibility for federally affected areas, 
you and I know perfectly well that it 
meets only to a very slight degree the 
pressing problems of our schools. 

I am concerned that the Congress has 
not, up to this time, approved any con- 
structive measures for over-all Federal 
aid to education because I earnestly be- 
lieve that it is of vital importance. It 
seems to me that the details and opposi- 
tion which have bogged it down are quite 
small, in comparison to the over-all need 
for Federal aid to meet the emergency 
facing our school systems. 

We understand and can justify our 
expenditures for defense, foreign aid, 
social security, public health, and many 
other vital programs. However, we must 
find the means and a way to convince 
people that our schools are of equal im- 
portance. 

Our school systems have helped this 
Nation reach its peak of leadership today 
among the nations of the world. And to 
our loyal teachers we owe a great deal. 
For generations we have confidently 
placed our children in their hands. In 
recent years, in many cases, our teachers 
have accepted even more school responsi- 
bility in the guidance of our young 
people. More extracurricular activities 
have been added to our educational sys- 
tems and our teachers have graciously 
accepted this additional responsibility. 

I cannot help feeling—and I hope 
others will realize it—that our teachers 
are our first line of defense. I am sure, 
in fact, that they always have been, but 
we have never talked about it enough. 
Our school teachers, who are so grossly 
underpaid, are the quiet force in this 
country that molds our most precious 
resource—our children. The full impact 
of the valuable service teachers give to 
the people of this country and its future, 
in a sense, ultimately guides the destiny 
of the free world. I earnestly hope, in 
the near future, that we can find a way 
to provide for our school systems the 
additional financial support which they 
so urgently need. 
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United States Ships May Pay High 
Seaway Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article from the 
New York Times entitled “United States 
Ships May Pay High Seaway Bill.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SHIPS May Pay HIGH SEAWAY 
BILL—CONTROL OF TOLLS LEAvES CANADA 
FREE To Favor TYPE OF GOODS MOVED BY HER 
VESSELS 


Toronto, July 5.—Experts are convinced 
that the all-Canadian St. Lawrence seaway 
will pay for itself and privately they will 
admit that American ships and shippers may 
foot more of the bill than they expect. 

Canada, left alone to build the canal, also 
has been left with control of tolls over the 
route from Montreal into Lake Erie. The 
1909 boundary waters treaty provides that 
either country can charge tolls for the use 
of canals within its own territory. That 
leaves the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
established by an act of Parliament last De- 
cember, in full charge of finances. 

Even though the same tolls must be 
charged American and Canadian vessels ply- 
ing the waterway, the Authority could place 
a low toll on wheat and a high toll on motor 
cars, for example. This would be favoring 
classes of goods moved largely by Canadian 
shippers over those classes in which Ameri- 
cans predominate. 

FINAL DECISION CANADA'S 


United States shippers and shipowners 
would be free to nrake representations to the 
Authority regarding tolls, but the final de- 
cision rests with Canadians, They must ob- 
viously set rates that will make the seaway 
route attractive to as much commerce as pos- 
sible. To make the seaway pay for itself, 
present volume must be increased several 
times. 

The last official estimates of the cost of an 
all-Canadian seaway put the price charge- 
able to navigation at $245,993,000 in Decem- 
ber 1950. Ontario and the as yet unnamed 
American power agency, almost certain to be 
the New York State Power Authority, would 
put up about $200,000,000 each for the hydro 
works needed to produce 2,200,000 horse- 
power. 

However, since those estimates were made, 
costs of materials and labor have driven the 
total figure up about 15 percent. But since 
it will take at least 5 years to finance the 
hydro development, seaway prices and wages 
may climb higher or even decrease, leaving 
the final cost in doubt, 

At the same time, total annual charges 
were figured to be about $16,000,000 including 
amortization of the debt, interest, mainte- 
nance, and operation. The annual potential 
traffic volume over the seaway should be 
about 45,000,000 tons. Experts figure the 
savings on transportation costs would run 
about $45,000,000 a year. 

TRANSPORTATION GAIN SEEN 


Even with sufficient tolls to cover the an- 
nual charges, the savings in transportation 
costs would be considerable. 

Present plans still leave Lakes Superior, 
Huron, and Michigan locked to deep-draft 
vessels. But Canada is banking on the 
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strength of the steel lobby in Washington 
to break this bottleneck eventually. 

The United States has always borne the 
major cost of dredging the channels in the 
Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair River, 
and St. Mary’s River. Further deepening will 
be required to provide the 27 feet of water 
necessary to link the Atlantic with the head 
of the Lakes. 

Congress may balk at spending the $88,- 
000,000 needed to complete this work, but 
Canadian officials are confident the steel 
spokesmen will muster enough support to 
push the bill through. The argument will 
be that iron ore from Labrador will be com- 
ing into Lake Erie ports in larger boats at 
less cost per ton and the upper Lakes should 
not be put at such a disadvantage. 


The Miracle of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from Mainspring by Henry Grady 
Weaver: 


THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA 


America is a great country in which to live. 

In less than a hundred years we Americans 
have conquered the darkness of night—from 
pine knots and candles to electric bulbs, 
neon lights, fluorescent tubes. 

We have created wholly new and astound- 
ing defenses against weather—from fireplaces 
to stoves, furnaces, automatic burners, in- 
sulation, air conditioning. 

We are conquering pain and disease, pro- 
longing life, and resisting death itself—with 
anesthetics, surgery, sanitation, hygiene, 
dietetics. 

We have made stupendous attacks on 
space—from oxcarts, rafts, and canoes to 
railroads, steamboats, streetcars, subways, 
automobiles, trucks, busses, airplanes—and 
attacks on time through telephone, tele- 
graph, and radio. 

We have moved from back-breaking drudg- 
ery into the modern age of power, substitut- 
ing steam, electricity, and gasoline for the 
brawn of man—and today the nuclear physi- 
cist is taking over and finding ways for sub- 
duing to human uses the infinitesimal tini- 
ness within the structure of the atom, sap- 
ping a new source of power so vast that it 
bids fair to dwarf anything that has gone 
before. 

We in America have outdistanced the world 
in extending the benefits of inventions and 
discoveries to the vast majority of people in 
all walks of life. 

Just what has been responsible for this 
unprecedented burst of progress which has 
so quickly transformed a hostile wilderness 
into the most prosperous and advanced 
country that the world has ever known? 

Maybe the best way to find the answer is 
first to rule out some of the factors that were 
not responsible. 

To say that it's because of our natural re- 
sources is hardly the answer. The same rich 
resources were here back when the mound 
builders held forth. Americans have had 
no monopoly on iron, coal, copper, alumi- 
num, zine, lead, or other materials. Such 
things have always been available to human 
beings. China, India, Russia, Africa, all have 
great natural resources. Crude oil oozed 
from the earth in Baku 4,000 years ago— 
and when Julius Caesar marched west into 


Gaul, Europe itself was a rich and virgin 
wilderness inhabited by a few roving savages 
much the same as here in America when 
Capt. John Smith and his Virginia colonists 
arrived. 

Is it because we work harder? Again the 
answer is No“ because in most countries 
the people work much harder on the average 
than we do. 

Can it be that we are a people of inherent 
superiority? That sounds good in after- 
dinner oratory and goes over big at election 
time, but the argument is difficult to sup- 
port. Down through the centuries our an- 
cestors, including the Anglo-Saxons, have 
starved right along with everyone else. We 
are a Nation of every race, every color, every 
creed under the sun, 

Can it be that we have more energy than 
other peoples of the world? That’s not the 
answer either, but it’s getting pretty close. 
We are not endowed with any superior en- 
ergy—either mental or physical—but it is a 
fact that we, in these United States of Amer- 
ica, have made more effective use of our 
human energies than any other people on 
the face of the globe, anywhere or at any 
time. 

That's the answer—the real answer—the 
only answer—individual freedom to use our 
own mental and physical energy as we 
thought best. 

The people of the United States, who oc- 
cupy only 6 percent of the world’s land area 
and who represent less than 7 percent of 
the world’s population, own: 85 percent of 
the world’s automobiles, 60 percent of the 
life insurance policies, 54 percent of the 
telephones, 48 percent of the radio sets, 46 
percent of the electric power capacity, 35 
percent of the world’s railway mileage, 30 
percent of the improved highways, 92 percent 
of the modern bathtubs. 

Before World War II, Americans consumed: 
75 percent of the world's silk, 60 percent of 
the world’s rubber, 50 percent of the world's 
coffee, 40 percent of the world’s salt. 

This last item may sound a bit trivial, but 
economists tell us that the use of salt is one 
of the best indications of a nation’s pro- 
duction and general standard of living. 
Taking that statement at its face value, leads 
to the startling conclusion that the people 
of the United States are exactly nine times 
better off than the average people in the rest 
of the world. 

Here in this Republic, less than 7 percent 
of the earth’s population has created more 
new wealth than all the other, more than 
two billion, people in the rest of the world 
and the benefits of this great wealth have 
been more widely distributed than in any 
other country—or at any other time. 

In addition to, or rather as a result of, 
such accomplishments, we have more 
churches, more schools, more libraries, more 
recreational facilities, more hospitals. 

Americans have gone further than any 
other people in the elimination of abusive 
child labor practices, the reduction of back- 
breaking drudgery, the spread of literacy, 
enlightenment, health, longevity, general 
well-being, and good will toward others, 

Ours is the only continent on which there 
has never been a general famine. Aside 
from the early settlers, few people in Amer- 
ica have ever gone hungry. 

Even in the depths of our worst depres- 
sion, Americans on relief were living better 
than most of the fully employed in other 
countries. 

There is more laughter and more song in 
these United States than anywhere else in 
the world. 

In shops, streets, factories, elevators, on 
highways and on farms—everywhere, Ameri- 
cans are a most friendly and kindly people— 
responsive to every rumor of distress. 

Someone in America will always divide his 
food or share his gasoline or tire tool with 
the person in need. 
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Somehow, America has bred a degree of 
human sympathy that is without parallel in 
the history of mankind. 

It is only in America that rank and file 
citizens, over and over again, have made mil- 
lions of small sacrifices in order to pour 
wealth over the rest of the world, and relieve 
suffering in such far-away places as Armenia, 
Russia, China, and Japan. 

With the shortest working hours on earth, 
we have greater opportunities for self-im- 
provement and personal advancement. 

But please note that the emphasis is on the 
word “opportunities.” The matter of taking 
advantage of the opportunities is up to the 
individual—and it cannot be otherwise. 

There seems to be no substitutes for self- 
faith, self-reliance, self-development, indi- 
vidual effort and personal responsibility. 

We have come a long way in bringing about 
“The miracle of America.” Are we going to 
stop here? Are we going to lose ground? 
Has our standard of living now reached its 
peak? 

If we can ascertain the fundamental and 
underlying reasons for America’s amazing 
material good fortune, there is no reason why 
our standard of living cannot double— 
treble—quadruple, provided we accept the 
correct principles and reject the incorrect 
principles, 


Politics and A-Bombs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “Politics and A-Bombs,” printed in 
the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times of July 
5, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PoLITICS AND A-BoMBs 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
has adopted Senator McKELLAR’S amendment 
restoring the $65,000,000 cut made by the 
House of Representatives in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s appropriation. It would 
put the appropriation back to $150,000,000 
requested for the construction of steam elec- 
trical generating plants at Gallatin and 
Rogersville, and for providing other facilities 
necessary to provide electrical energy for the 
expansion program of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The $65,000,000 was eliminated by the 
House through an amendment by Congress- 
man COUDERT, of New York. Mr. COUDERT 
said, “Private power companies representing 
over $1,000,000,000 in capital have offered to 
produce the power, and they have offered to 
produce it without expense to the United 
States.” 

Congressman ROBERT JONES, of the Eighth 
Alabama District (Scottsboro), completely 
exploded Mr. CouperT’s reasoning. Mr. JONES" 
able argument, while not preventing the 
House from making the cut, will undoubtedly 
get much credit if the $65,000,000 is finally 
restored by the Senate and House. He ex- 
plained that the Atomic Energy Commission 
needed 7,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of en- 
ergy annually to carry on their operation. 
They set about to acquire this power from 
either the private utilities or the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. A group of five utility 
companies jointly know as the Electric En- 
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ergy, Inc., was invited by the AEC to sub- 
mit a bid. Both TVA and the Electric Energy, 
Inc., were asked to submit their rates and 
bids for 25, 50, 75, and 100 percent of their 
power requirements. Both submitted their 
rates on the requested percentages, and as a 
result of examination of these rates it was 
decided that the TVA would be asked to pro- 
duce 75 percent of the power and the Electric 
Energy, Inc., would be asked to produce 25 
percent. 

Under the Coudert amendment, which 
would let Electric Energy, Inc., to do all as 
Mr. Jones explained, at the end of the 25- 
year period the plants would be owned by the 
Electric Energy, Inc., and the Federal Gov- 
ernment will have paid $50,000,000 more in 
power rates than would be required by the 
contract with TVA. 

Mr. Jones showed that if TVA furnished 
75 percent of the power to make the atom 
bombs the annual saving in rates would 
be approximately $2,000,000 and during the 
life of the contract $50,000,000 as compared 
to Electric Energy, Inc., rates. 

Mr. Jones told the House: “What is this 
Coudert amendment? It is an amendment 
to require the taxpayers of this country, 
every year for 25 years, to pay a bonus of 
at least $2,000,000 to a group of five private 
power companies whose representatives kept 
the telephones of this Capitol hot with their 
importunities all day yesterday. This is 
a case of a group of private utilities setting 
up a special corporation to get a contract 
from the Government to do for a handsome 
guaranteed fee and without any risk the 
job that an established agency of the Gov- 
ernment itself can do as well at a huge 
savings to the taxpayers. This is an ob- 
vious effort to milk the taxpayers of more 
than $2,000,000 a year. This is not econ- 
omy. Let us have no nonsense about that. 
It is at least $50,000,000 of outrageous ex- 
travagance.” 

If the TVA builds the steam plants, at 
the end of the 25-year period. the Govern- 
ment will own them. If the EEI builds them, 
the EEI will own them and the people will 
have paid $50,000,000 more than if the TVA 
had built them. 

If the TVA were to build 100 percent of 
the plants instead of 75 percent the annual 
rate charges for power to the AEC would 
have been approximately $2,600,000 less than 
the rates offered by Electric Energy, Inc. 

One of the Congressmen asked about taxes, 
a favorite issue brought up when the public 
power is considered. Congressman JONEs re- 
plied: 

“Under the tax arrangements and arrange- 
ments of the contract entered by the com- 
panies and AEC, the Electric Energy, Inc., 
would pay $150,000 annually in income 
taxes. So that means that the Federal Gov- 
ernment by executing that contract on a 
100 percent basis with EEI would receive 
$603,000 a year in income taxes. If the 
Atomic Energy Commission executes the 
contract with TVA we have $2,600,000. It is 
simple arithmetic. Which is greater, $603,- 
000 or $2,600,000?” 

The energy to be supplied by this appro- 
priation is not for the regular customers of 
the TVA, but is for the AEC to make atomic 
weapons. It was shown in the congressional 
debate by Congressman Howarp Baker, Re- 
publican, of the Second Tennessee District, 
that if the $65,000,000 appropriation were 
eliminated, the AEC program would be set 
back at least a year. 

That East Tennessee Republican said, to 
his credit: “You will find in Tennessee the 
same kind of people as you will find in New 
England, but just because the TVA is there, 
they would take out a rapier or a pearl- 
handed dagger and reach in and cut out 
$65,000,000.” 

He added: “You are not fighting TVA 
when you cut this $65,000,000 out. You are 
fighting the production of atomic bombs.” 


The argument by Bos Jones of Scottsboro 
and Howarp Baker of the Second Tennessee 
failed to stop the drastic House cut, Al- 
though there had been many speeches about 
economy in defense expenditures the House 
blandly voted an unnecessary $50,000,000 im- 
post on the taxpayers. And the so-called 
southern coalition goes right along with the 
Republicans. 

Fortunately, the TVA and the Atomic 
Energy Commission have always had loyal 
support from Tennessee and Alabama Con- 
gressmen. In fighting for this $65,000,000, 
which Senator McKELLAR has now restored, 
subject to future votes, Congressman Bos 
JoNEs was fighting for both economy and na- 
tional defense. 


Hon. Owen Brewster, of Maine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a statement by me 
on Hon. Owen Brewster, of Maine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, one’s life in politics is un- 
certain. This is demonstrated by what re- 
cently took place in Maine when our asso- 
ciate here, OWEN Brewster, was defeated for 
reelection. 

Owen was born at Dexter, Maine, on Feb- 
Tuary 22, 1888. He received his education in 
the Dexter schools and in Bowdoin College, 
graduating from Bowdoin in 1909 and Har- 
vard Law School in 1919. He was admitted 
to the Maine bar in 1913, was a member of 
the Portland school committee, a representa- 
tive to the Maine Legislature, but resigned 
to enter military service as a private, was 
promoted to lieutenant, captain, and regi- 
mental adjutant in the Third Infantry, 
Maine National Guard. He was also a senator 
in the Maine Legislature and governor of 
Maine from 1925 to 1929. He was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1934, and re- 
elected in 1936, and reelected again in 1938, 
He was elected to the United States Senate 
for the third term ending January 3, 1947, and 
reelected for the term ending January 3, 
1953. In the Senate of the United States he 
served on the Finance Committee and on the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

OWEN BREWSTER has a fine command of the 
English language. On the floor of the Sen- 
ate he demonstrated time and time again 
his ability in debate. He was always a gen- 
tleman and never indulged in any vicious 
or unseemly remarks. His language was clear 
and he always talked directly to the point 
involved. His seat was close to mine in the 
Senate and I got to be very well acquainted 
with him. He came out to Wisconsin in 1948 
and talked to the Republican convention 
there, where he made many friends. 

I am sure that after January 1953 OWEN 
Brewster will find opportunity to render 
further service to his country. He is able, 
strong physically and mentally, and situa- 
tions will open up where he can give of his 
energy and his talents in such service. 

When he came back from Maine after the 
election this time he came back with a smile 
on his face, and-there was no evidence that 
he regarded this experience as a defeat. 
That in itself is a right attitude. Napoleon 
on one occasion said, “We have lost the bat- 
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tle, but there's time to win a victory.” That's 
OWEN BREWSTER’s approach, 

We in the Senate wish him good luck and 
good fortune up ahead. It is not farewell, 
but it is simply auf wiedersehn. 


Edwin Arthur Hall Will Continue To Pro- 
tect His Good Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1952. 


Mr. E. P., 
Erie, Pa. 

Dear FRIEND: To say I am grateful to you 
for your affidavits on the editor is not de- 
scribing my feelings adequately. 

I am now armed with a weapon capable 
of counteracting all the eleventh hour 
thrusts which his vicious paper plans to use 
against me. 

It is difficult for you to understand the 
extent of my resentment toward an intoler- 
ant character who has spent most of his 
waking hours since I have served in Con- 
gress cooking up ways to deprecate, smear, 
insult, minimize, ridicule, and blue pencil 
the straightforward American record I have 
established, at the same time building up a 
phony opponent against me. 

Suffice it to tell you I am prepared to im- 
plement to the fullest measure the elaborate 
though sordid material you have supplied. 

Such authenticated data will be useful 
long after the ensuing 6 weeks of this one- 
sided, unfair campaign. Its permanent na- 
ture will serve to protect my good name for 
many years to come. 

Gratefully, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. 


Righting an Inequity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, when 
the appropriation bill for the Defense 
Department for fiscal 1953 was finally 
approved by this Congress it contained 
a provision which was long overdue. I 
refer to the combat-pay provision, under 
which troops under fire in the Korean 
conflict will receive extra pay at the 
rate of $45 per month, retroactive to the 
start of the Korean hostilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle of extra 
pay for hazardous duty in the Armed 
Forces is well established for certain 
groups, such as doctors and dentists, 
paratroops, demolition squads, flight 
crews, submarine personnel, and deep- 
sea divers. But until now. the men un- 
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der fire on the ground and in supporting 
naval actions have not been regarded, 
for compensation purposes, as serving 
under hazardous conditions. One has 
only to scan the casuality lists to meas- 
ure the extent of the resulting inequity. 
They offer mute, unanswerable, and 
voluminous testimony to the sacrifices, 
in blood and life itself, of the men in 
actual combat. ‘They should be the first, 
rather than the last, to receive pay for 
perilous service. 

My own interest in this matter is at- 
tested to in a bill, H. R. 5948, which I 
introduced on January 9, last, which 
would have provided combat pay in the 
sum of $50 per month to those serving 
under enemy fire. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
principle, incorporated in my bill, of pro- 
viding combat pay on an equal basis to 
officers and enlisted men alike has been 
incorporated in the measure adopted by 
this Congress. In the front lines, 
equality of risk and sacrifice is involved, 
regardless of a man's rank. Bombs and 
bullets are notably impartial in their 
death-dealing work. They play no fa- 
vorites. It is well that this is recog- 
nized in the inauguration of this pro- 
gram, and that hazardous duty pay will 
go in equal measure to men of all ranks, 


Does the Dairy Industry Have What It 
Takes To Protect Itself From Imitations? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a paper by 
Carroll Chouinard, publicity director for 
the joint dairy committee, at the annual 
meeting of the National Creameries As- 
sociation at Ames, Iowa, June 19, 1952. 
Here is a paper that every farmer and 
citizen should read. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHAMPION OR PUNCHING BaG?—DoEs THE 
Darry INDUSTRY Have Wuat Ir Takes To 
PROTECT ITSELF From IMITATIONS? 


(By Carroll Chouinard) 


Somewhat more than a generation ago 
there appeared on the horizon of our indus- 
try a cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand * the rise of an imitation 
dairy product, oleomargarine. For a time 
it was thought that the threat of fraud 
from that quarter had been brought under 
control and the cloud dissipated, but today 
we laugh somewlmt ruefully over having 
been so naive. he cloud is back today 
bigger than ever and it is time now for 
storm warnings to go up all over Dairy Land. 

Oleomargarine is no longer the issue. 
Oleomargarine has long meant harassment 
of the dairy industry, which is bad enough, 
but what we need to look at honestly today 
is a far deadlier peril—strangulation. Or 
perhaps one might question whether dairy 
foods, long regarded as the mainstay of our 
diet, the champion among foods, are yield- 
ing to the severe body blows of the imita- 


tions and are destined to slip from the posi- 
tion of titleholder to that of mere punching 
bag for a more vigorous foe? 

As long as oleomargarine seemed to be the 
big threat of the vegetable-oil industry, it 
appeared to be the fashion among dairymen 
to shrug off the danger with the remark: 
“Oh, well, we'll just let the butter people 
worry about that one. It doesn't affect us 
much, anyhow.” 

The danger today is that producers and 
plant managers will go right on thinking 
the same thing despite the fact that the 
vegetable-oil industry is closing the ring 
around them. The ice-cream industry now 
has Del-Frost, Charlotte Freeze, Mellorine, 
and a host of other vegetable-oil competitors 
to worry about, but these products should 
worry the producer, too, because they mean 
that for every pound of them that is sold 
a pound of ice cream was not sold and that 
unsold butterfat had to back up and go 
somewhere else. The evap industry now has 
Milnot, Topic, Melody Whip and a few more 
to worry about, but these products should 
worry the producers, too, and for the same 
reason—who is going to sell the butterfat 
they displace? 

Who will be next in line? The National 
Cheese Institute is not able to say definitely 
that a filled cheese has yet appeared on the 
market. One development being closely 
watched is a product in Jersey being labeled 
and marketed as an imitation cheese. Some 
persons in the industry, however, are less 
conservative and inclined toward skepticism 
over the practices of some so-called cheese 
makers, and they likewise express doubts 
about some bottled milk on the market to- 
day. Even unconfirmed, these hunches that 
all may not be well in the cheese and fluid 
milk markets are worth paying attention to, 
just as a smart man listens for slight indi- 
cations of the way the wind is blowing in 
any business. 

Let’s take a look at the way the wind is 
blowing in Chicago, the big market for dairy 
products in the Middle West. In the last 
month a strong battalion of vegetable-oll ice 
cream imitations has come on the market, 
and other ice-cream producers are planning 
to add to the roster, There is Charlotte 
Freeze, by Borden, Del-Frost, by Bowman; 
Honeycup, by Swift; Dip, by Hawthorn-Mel- 
lody; Bonnie Maid, by Central. Beatrice has 
had its brand, Dutch Treat, circulating in 
southern Illinois for about 2 months, and is 
bringing it into the suburbs of Chicago, prob- 
ably this week. Sealtest has been marketing 
Party Freeze in the South for nearly 2 years, 
is particularly strong in St. Louis, and ex- 
pects to come into Chicago, also within the 
next week or so. And of course the success 
of Mellorine in Texas and Frozert in Mis- 
souri, and a few other brands elsewhere in 
the South is getting to be pretty well known. 
In addition to ice-cream imitations, vegeta- 
ble-oil competitors of evaporated milk are 
strong in Chicago, Another category of imi- 
tations which has so far received little notice 
but is about due for a lot of attention is that 
of synthetic toppings for baked goods. 
Whipped-up sugary concoctions that have 
allure because they resemble the good old- 
fashioned frostings made from cream, and 
yet have nothing in common with dairy prod- 
ucts, are making great inroads into the 
bakery industry. With that accomplished, 
there will be practically no place left for 
butterfat in the mass baked-goods business, 

It would be well to keep in mind, however, 
that all this concerns the kind of vegetable- 
oil substitution for cream which has been 
legalized in various sections of the country. 
What the true story may be on the suspected 
but unproved illicit side of the business is 
hard to put together. Stories on radical re- 
ductions in cream buying, tales of seeing oil 
drums in the back rooms of ice-cream plants, 
and other inferences of “bootleg” activity are 
commonly heard, but as yet no organization 
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exists which would run down the rumors, 
add up the oil drums, take pictures of them, 
or prepare any other types of evidence for 
a showing of fraud before legal authorities. 

The plain statement has been made to me 
by a person in position to know that in some 
ice cream manufacturing plants the boot- 
legging of beef fat and vegetable fat is as 
high as 75 percent of the fat utilized. Is it 
gossip or is there truth in the statement, 
made also by an industry executive, that in 
many places in the South three-fourths of 
the ice cream is adulterated with these non- 
dairy fats? Keep in mind that until we 
perfect a means of analyzing ice cream for 
adulterants which does not require elaborate 
laboratory procedure to yield an answer we 
have no practical approach to the problem of 
obtaining prosecution by the Food and Drug 
Administration. But it is a pretty good 
guess, human nature being what it is, that 
some characters are weak enough to succumb 
to the economic pressure of butterfat at 
$1.30 a pound when there is an easy way 
out via vegetable oil at 20 cents a pound. 
As was proved true over an over again in the 
case of illegal sales of colored oleomargarine, 
so it is probably true with other vegetable- 
oil limitations—some unscrupulous charac- 
ters cannot resist the temptation to pass 
counterfeit goods and make a fast buck. 

Not that it is necessary to sell vegetable 
oils illicitly in order to make a good profit. 
It is a lucrative business in the way that any 
controlled monopoly is lucrative and many 
concerns are trying to get into the act. 
More companies will make the imitation 
products as their legality becomes estab- 
lished, as cartons become available, and as 
the vegetable-oil industry’s selling psychol- 
ogy becomes more brutal. 

The fact that disturbs a lot of people ex- 
cept possibly the very ones it should is that 
ice-cream makers who extend themselves 
into the vegetable-oil market are in the long 
run ruining their own business. Any other 
conclusion is either wishful thinking or 
hypocritical. Both the short- and the long- 
run results from the manufacture of imita- 
tions in ice-cream plants are revealed in 
the sales record of one large dairy organi- 
zation that has also developed a good mar- 
ket in St. Louis. Taking an index number 
of 100 for its normal ice-cream business, 
this company found that when it got into 
production on vegetable-oil product its gen- 
uine ice-cream sales dropped to 60 and those 
of the imitation rose to 80. Total sales 
were up 40 index points—but at the expense 
strictly of the cream, That is what you 
can expect, no matter what is prophesied 
to the contrary, wherever substitution is pur- 
posefully made. There is no sense in talk- 
ing to the contrary—as some apologists for 
vegetable-oil imitations do—it is cishonest 
to pretend that the two products can live 
happily side by side. This “room for all” 
business we hear so much about means to 
the imitators: There's room for all if it's 
vegetable oil.” What else does the history 
of butter teach us? The per capita con- 
sumption of total table fats in the United 
States has dropped 45 pounds from its level 
of 10 years ago and the loss has been wholly 
that of butter inasmuch as the per capita 
consumption of oleomargarine has more 
than tripled in the same time. What is the 
vegetable-oil industry in business for if not 
to capture the ready-made market for dairy 
foods? No vegetable-oil imitation has ever 
done anything to develop a market, it has 
simply cut in on the established market 
of dairy products and is in business to grab 
all of the demand for milk fat in sight or 
in prospect of being. How can any miik 
producer or plant manager who realized this 
fact sleep peacefully at night? 

There may be some producers who still 
say: “It doesn’t bother me: I produce for 
the fluid market, anyway.” It doesn’t mat- 
ter what market a farmer produces for; there 
is butterfat in the milk he sells, If the 
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manufacturing uses of that fat gradually dry 
up, that unused butterfat is bound to come 
into competition with the fat in the fluid- 
milk market. The relative oversupply then 
breaks the price for the top-quality pro- 
ducer, down to the point where he cannot 
afford to produce for the lowered return. 
The so-called marginal producer is likely to 
be less hurt than his top-grade brethren 
because the demand will be for milk at the 
price for which he can afford to stay in 
business because his requirements and costs 
are lower. 

The business of getting people to think 
what you want them to think is fascinating 
and sometimes awesome to witness. In this 
business the vegetable-oil people have prac- 
tically written the book. It is a mistake, 
however, to believe that vegetable-oil imi- 
tations sell product simply on the basis of 
lower price. They want the consumer to ac- 
cept their products as the equal of dairy 
products. They use the price approach but 
they make their big appeal to the universal 
human desire for a bargain. And a bargain 
means that for a low price you get a high 
value, otherwise it’s no bargain. 

If you will examine the advertising and 
the publicity of the imitators you will dis- 
cover that in their efforts to get consumers 
to think their way and at the same time to 
soft~-pedal your fears they have concentrated 
upon three main tactics. Now let us turn to 
a few examples of the strategy of the imi- 
tators which show how they go about that 
job. 

This “June Dairy Sale” ad of National Tea 
illustrates the simplest technique of the imi- 
tators, the method of inference by associa- 
tion. By putting straight mention of imita- 
tions into the sections of food ads that deal 
with dairy products, the inference is created 
that all the foods associated as a group in 
the ad are a group in reality. They have 
found the consumer all too willing to pass 
such tactics by saying, “Well, they just 
couldn't do that if it were not so.” 

The association-and-inference method 
says to the consumer in effect: “Here is some- 
thing cheaper along the same line 
it costs less but it’s about the same thing 
so What's the difference?“ And so Topic and 
Milnot profit by association with Natco Evap- 
orated Enriched Milk, Pet Milk, and Carna- 
tion. Here in association with Hawthorn- 
Mellody and Duncan Hines ice cream is “Dip” 
dessert, advertised under the accepted brand 
name Hawthorn-Mellody. People reading 
ads are seldom critical * * they see 
the name Duncan Hines and right next to it 
a product at a lower price with the inference 
that it is all in the same line of goods and 
that storekeepers could not advertise items 
that way if they were not essentially alike. 
The ad is constructed to foster that notion 
and the consumer cannot tell otherwise be- 
cause so far as he can observe, the results of 
his own use of the two products are the 
same, Mlinot whips like whipping cream; 
the vegetable-oil imitation ice cream is full 
of vanilla or chocolate and it’s cold, so that 
it tastes much the same and since it is 
bought for its value as a confection and not 
as a food, anyhow, why should he pay the 
higher price? The store has helped him de- 
cide by making it impossible for him to infer 
anything else. 

The second technique, however, is more 
direct. There, as in this ad, some come-on 
copy is added. Melody Whip “Looks like 
cream, tastes like cream, whips like cream.” 
Topic doesn’t merely whip, it is so rich it 
whips. “Topic is the sensational new food 
product you use in place of milk and cream. 
Topic enriches your cooked dishes, is perfect 
in coffee, makes delicious whipped toppings. 
You'll love Topie's fresh, delicate flavor. 
Topic is so rich it whips. So it’s grand for 
coffee. Perfect for children’s cereal, too 
„ „ for it’s rich in vitamins.“ 

And here is Milnot. Enjoy delicious Mil- 
not—see how it helps good coffee taste bet- 


ter, makes cereal taste extra good, enriches 
soups, sauces, and all your cooking, glamor- 
izes desserts because it whips.” Sounds al- 
most as if both ads were written by the same 
fellow. Well, they were written by people 
with the same idea in mind * * * 
namely, to make you feel that a product that 
does all these things is pretty good, as good 
as whipping cream, coffee cream, or evapo- 
rated milk, so why shouldn't you buy it at 
the bargain price? 

Now if this series of advertisements were 
about some product you didn’t know inti- 
mately, let's say motor oil, or whisky (?) or 

powders and soaps, wouldn't you 
be inclined to favor the product that is rep- 
resented as doing the most for the least 
money? 

All this is simply the technique of the big 
lie. Hitler found it worked, Stalin is work- 
ing on it all over the world now, and it is 
being worked in the dairy business right 
here at home today. If you tell a lie that's 
big enough and shout it loud enough, you 
will get enough uncritical people to support 
you to enable you to live, literally, on the 
fat of the land the rest of your life. 

Here is an interesting combination of 
techniques 1 and 2. Del-frost is advertised 
immediately below a spread of cheese types 
under the heading “National Dairy Month.” 
And to this inference of a good dairy prod- 
uct by its association with others is added 
the selling copy “Tastes like ice cream,” all 
situated in the ad right next to a further 
come-on, the ad for ice cream cones. Now 
“Tastes like ice cream” is the technique of 
the big He. The imitation doesn’t taste like 
ice cream; it tastes like chocolate, or vanilla, 
the flavors that cover up the old familiar 
taste of pure ice cream. That genuine rich 
cream taste leaves an aftertaste that is re- 
membered and gives a feeling of satiety to 
the appetite, while there is no such after- 
taste or satisfaction of appetite in any of 
the vegetable-oil imitations, either oleomar- 
garine, imitation ice cream, or filled milk. 

All that imitations accomplish in the area 
of mass markets is to degrade taste. 
The demand grows for the inferior article 
not merely because it is cheaper but because 
people are made to believe it is equally good 
and perhaps sometimes even better. For ex- 
ample, isn’t it true that you have heard one 
or more persons declare, Why, I like mar- 
garine; in fact, I’m so used to its taste, I like 
it even better than butter“? Just as bad 
money tends to drive out the good, so there 
is a Gresham's law for commodities, prod- 
ucts, and even people. 

Here is the full force of the appeal Del- 
frost uses to sell a product that costs less 
but is just as good.” “Tastes for all the 
world like ice cream,” both these ads, side 
by side, tell the uncritical consumer. Well, 
that’s all he wants. If he should think twice 
about wanting something else, what is he 
told? “Believe us, when you try this new 
frozen dessert you are in for a great big 
surprise. Del-frost tastes so smooth and rich 
and flavorful. And the good nutrition of 
milk solids is in it.” There you have the 
complete deal. Del-frost tastes just as good 
as ice cream * * + therefore the fat 
content must be equal. Del-frost has the 
nutrition of milk solidsinit * * * there- 
fore it must be the food equivalent of ice 
cream. 

For sheer power and dominance, however, 
take a look at this ad of Borden's for Char- 
lotte Freeze. Full color, showing a half- 
gallon block of product actual size. This 
super-dooper bargain comes in four lus- 
cious flavors and looks for all the world 
like a wonderful giant ze brick of pure 
ice cream “ and that’s the way the 
advertiser wants it to look. In the fine 
print on the carton is the statement of 
what this tremendous bargain contains: 
“Ingredients: water, sucrose, condensed skim 
milk, coconut oil, corn syrups, stabilizers 
and emulsifiers, salt, natural and artificial 
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That's “Chicago's 
At 72 cents the 


fiavoring, certified color.” 
newest wonder dessert.” 
half gallon. 

Mr. Chouinard then went on to point out 
the experiences of the dairy industry when 
it tried to ward off trouble by legislative 
control of oleomargarine. It found that 
newspaper editors, political leaders, women’s 
clubs, and grocers were arrayed against them, 
and the task was not made any easier by 
the fact that no inconsiderable number of 
farmers were eating oleomargarine, and some 
were ready to champion its cause. 

It wasn't alone that the oleomargarine 
people spent tremendous sums for advertis- 
ing which created favorable sentiment on 
the part of the major avenues of public in- 
formation, although that helped. The fact 
is that oleo was greatly aided by the propa- 
ganda which had been circulating among all 
these sources of public information and 
among nutritionists and home economists, 
health faddists, etc., for a long time. 

It is with some reluctance that Mr. Chou- 
inard’s address before the annual meeting 
of NCA is thus abbreviated, for he brought 
out many, many other interesting facts; 
but, fearful that this important paper may 
not be read if it is any longer, it is being 
curtailed with the hope that it will be given 
your most serious consideration. We wish, 
however, to close this paper with the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs which are taken 
from Mr. Chouinard's paper: 

“To keep faith with producers, we need 
to do two things: (1) Insist that their dairy 
products be merchandised and promoted as 
quality products, the best food bargain 
known to man; and (2) work to create a 
favorable climate in public opinion and in 
legislative conditions that will enable dairy- 

to prosper in full ratio to its con- 
tributions to the American standard of life. 

“There is at work in the industry today a 
purpose that these objectives shall be ac- 
complished. Organization and leadership 
among the forces of the industry are being 
exerted * * * you will hear of develop- 
ments in plans to do the job. When you 
are approached for your help * * * stand 
up and be counted for the honest American 
dairyman you are.” 


It Happened in the Deep South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RAINS. Mr, Speaker, too often I 
hear criticism of the South by unin- 
formed people contending we in the 
South mistreat our colored neighbors. 
Nothing is further from the truth, as a 
matter of fact. I have traveled this 
country over, from east to west, from 
north to south, and I am positive that 
the relationship between the two races 
is better in the South than in any other 
section of the Nation. 

The Roanoke Leader, a fine and out- 
standing newspaper published in Roa- 
noke, Randolph County, Ala., wrote a 
story the other day which is but typical 
of the friendship manifested by southern 
white people toward the colored neigh- 
bors and friends. The story is entitled 
“It Happened in the Deep South,” and 
I incorporate it here as a part of my re- 
marks, with the hope that it will be read 
not only by the Members of Congress, 
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but by the people in other sections of our 
Nation: 
IT HAPPENED IN THE DEEP SOUTH 


Here is a refreshing story of good-neigh- 
borliness and interracial friendship that 
happened in our own county. The Leader 
heard about it only recently. 

In the midst of a white settlement in the 
Woodland section of the county, for several 
years there has lived, all alone in his own 
house, an aged Negro by the name of Henry 
Smith. Death had taken all his close rela- 
tives, but Henry did not want to move 
away and make his home with others. So 
he lived in his house alone. He liked it 
there, and his white neighbors liked and re- 
spected him. 

Back during the cold winter weather, one 
of the neighbors noticed that no smoke was 
coming from the chimney of Henry Smith’s 
house. Investigating, he found the old man 
sick in bed, without food and without fuel. 

Immediately the neighbors got busy. They 
brought in firewood and they saw to it that 
the fire did not die out. They brought in 
food day after day, and they looked after 
all the sick man’s needs. 

However, they saw that some more per- 
manent provision needed to be made for 
their neighbor’s comfort. He still didn’t 
want to leave his home, and he could not 
be left alone for long. So Henry’s friends 
took their problem to the county welfare 
department. This agency sought in vain 
to find from among the Negroes of the com- 
munity someone who would stay with Henry 
Smith and take care of him. 

Finally the welfare department found a 
young unmarried man—a white man—who 
was able and willing to move into the house 
with the old Negro and care for him. At the 
time this story was told to the Leader, the 
young white man was still there—day and 
night—doing all the cooking and household 
work and nursing Henry Smith, a needy 
colored neighbor, back to health. 


Federal Common-Law Liens for Attorneys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in most 
States, attormeys have a lien upon a 
client’s cause of action, either by com- 
mon law or statute. I introduced H. R. 
6405 in order to insure similar protec- 
tion for attorneys under Federal law. 
Since then, the Senate has passed S. 2546 
which, I am pleased to state, represents 
an improvement over my own bill. 

In an admirable accompanying report, 
No. 1445, the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee makes a few important points. First, 
it states: 

The Federal courts do not recognize a 
common-law lien in favor of attorneys, but 


they have given effect to the laws of the 
States in which such liens may be held 


(p. 3). 


One advantage of S. 2546, as the Sen- 
ate committee points out, would be that 
the proposed “lien would be enforced 
uniformly by all Federal courts”—page 3. 

More important— 

In the District of Columbia there is at 
present no lien statute. * * * The bulk 
of claims against the United States are liti- 
gated in that jurisdiction. Unless an at- 


torney’s retainer agreement expressly pro- 
vides that the attorney is to be paid ex- 
clusively from the recovery, he has no lien 
(Pink v. Farrington (92 F. (2d) 365)). If 
an attorney is cognizant of this rule and 
takes this precaution, he shuts himself off 
from the personal liability of the client 
(p. 3). 


The absence of a statutory attorney’s 
lien in the District of Columbia has 
bred repeated litigation as to the rights 
of attorneys under contingent retainers. 
There should be no doubt that an at- 
torney who has faithfully prosecuted his 
client’s cause is entitled to protection. 
Under a contingent retainer agreement 
a party “has an absolute right to dis- 
charge his attorney either with or with- 
out cause United States v. McMuriry 
(24 F. (2d) 145, 146 (S. D. N. L., 1927)). 

Moreover, the client may settle his 
claim with the United States to the 
detriment of the lawyer Lyman v. 
Campbell (182 F. (2d), 700, 7002 (App. 
D. C. 1950)). These circumstances im- 
pose unnecessary hardships on attorneys 
and breed litigation as to rights which it 
would advance justice to spell out clearly. 

Because of time limitations I shall 
confine myself to the objections made by 
the Attorney General in a letter dated 
June 25, 1952, and addressed to Chair- 
man CELLER. He objects that H. R. 6405 
requires the Government to “adjudicate 
rights as between attorneys and clients.” 
That objection is obviated by S. 2546, 
which, to borrow the Attorney General’s 
paraphrase, provides for enforcement by 
“the court in which the action or pro- 
ceeding is brought, the court in which 
judicial review may be had if the pro- 
ceeding is an administrative one, or any 
district court of the United States if 
the proceeding is an administrative one 
from which there is no judicial review 
provided by law.” 

The unshaken confidence in the courts 
reinforces the Attorney General’s de- 
sire to avoid the burden of administra- 
tive lien determinations. I am pleased 
to lodge enforcement in the courts as 
S. 2546 provides. 

The Attorney General objects to the 
provisions of section 2 of S. 2546 which 
expressly exempt the liens created by 
the act from the prohibitions of (1) the 
Assignment of Claims Act and (2) liens 
against property vested by the United 
States. As regards the Assignment of 
Claims Act, no express exemption was in 
fact required. The Senate report prop- 
erly says on this score that— 

Section 2 of S. 2546 is designed, in part, 
to set at naught the argument that the pro- 
hibition against the assignment of claims 
against the United States (31 U. S. C., sec. 
203) would strike down this attorney’s lien. 
The lien in this instance would apparently 
be exempted from the operations of the As- 
signment of Claims Act (31 U. S. C., sec, 
203) in any event, because it would have 
been created by “operation of law” (Brooks v. 
Mandel-Witte Co. (54 F. (2d) 922, 955 
(C. C. A. 2d, 1932 ))). But section 2 of this 
bill expresses this conclusion affirmatively, 
and thus eliminates any confusion which 
might otherwise arise (p. 3). 


In other words, the statutory lien 
created by S. 2546 would be exempt by 
operation of law without an express ex- 
emption. The long-standing exemption 
of assignments by “operation of law” 
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from the Anti-Assignment Act was re- 
cently reaffirmed in United States v. 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. (338 
U. S. 366, 372-376 (1949)). In effect, 
therefore, the Attorney General would 
change the law, whereas section 2 is 
merely declaratory of existing law. 

The reason set forth by the Attorney 
General is that— 

One of the purposes of the Assignment of 
Claims Act was to protect the Government 
from the necessity of making investigations 
of alleged assignments of claims against it 
and from becoming embroiled in conflicting 
claims which so often result from such 
alleged assignments. 


Precisely, these arguments were in- 
voked by the Government in the Aetna 
case to thwart the rights of insurance 
companies as subrogees. It argued that 
“the Government would be in danger of 
becoming embroiled in conflicting claims, 
with delay and embarrassment and the 
chance of multiple liability.” 

It urged the “inccnvenience, admin- 
istrative and accounting difficulties, and 
procedural problems which is appre- 
hended,” and, as the Attorney General 
does in his present letter, the Govern- 
ment invoked the danger to its rights of 
“counterclaim and offset“ Three Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eighth United States 
Reports, at page 371. 

All of this was rejected out of hand 
by the Supreme Court: 

The fact that some administrative prob- 
lems may be the unintended byproducts of 
an involuntary assignment was not thought 
to be an evil within the scope of a statute 
aimed at fraud and harassment. That in- 
terpretation has, for nearly a century ex- 
empted all transfers by operation of law from 
the prohibition of Revised Statutes, section 
aE ai Antiassignment Act) (338 U. S, 
at 3 


Moreover, it was early held respecting 
the lien agreement of an attorney that— 

None of the evils which the statutes were 
intended to prevent would arise from such 
an agreement. Such contracts 
not being otherwise opposed to public poli- 
cy, it would be an unreasonable construction 
of statutes intended solely for the protec- 
tion of the United States to extend them 
thereto. In our opinion they are neither 
within the letter nor spirit of the sections 
referred to (Roberts v. Consaul (24 App. D. 
C. 551, 559 (1905) ). 


And in United States y. Aetna Casual- 
ty and Surety Co. (338 U. S. 336, 380 
(1949) ) the Supreme Court directed at- 
tention to the fact that the Assistant 
General Counsel of the Treasury, in ex- 
plaining another bill, stated that 

One exception after another has been 
carved from section 3477 (the Antiassign- 
ment Act) until now the courts recognize 
many types of adverse claims as the basis 
for what in effect are third party suits 
against the Government, including suits 
based upon assignments by operation of 
law, subrogation and equitable liens. 


Plainly a statutory attorney’s lien is 
exempt from the Antiassignment Act 
by operation of law. 

If, as I have shown, a statutory lien 
is already exempt from the sweeping 
prohibition against the assignment of 
claims against the United States, there 
is no reason to be more tender of a pro- 
hibition of liens against property vested 
by the United States, Bear in mind that 
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what is involved is a suit to reclaim er- 
roneously vested property, a suit gen- 
erally instituted under contingent re- 
tainer. It is the lien that would gen- 
erally accrue from such suit to which 
the Attorney General objects. Once 
more the Attorney General argues 
against an exemption from prohibition 
of the attorney’s lien because it would 
involve the Government in “complica- 
tions and entanglements”—page 2. 

What are the “investigations,” em- 
broilments,” and “complications” which 
the Attorney General fears? If an at- 
torney institutes a suit against the Gov- 
ernment, the Government is, without 
further investigation, on notice that the 
attorney who instituted it has a lien. 
The facts which afford an attorney a 
lien are plainly set forth in the statute 
and can involve the Government in no 
“embroilment” or “complications.” 
There is no reason to deny attorneys 
protection for services because the de- 
fendant is the Government rather than 
a private citizen. The administrative 
inconvenience to the Government can- 
not outweigh the injury to a lawyer who 
has given his services to implement a 
remedy fashioned by the Congress. Ex- 
perience, I make so bold as to say, will 
prove that the anticipated “complica- 
tions and entanglements” are more 
fancied than real. 

The Attorney General anticipates that 
the Government will become “a party 
to a substantial volume of litigation be- 
tween attorneys and clients, even in situ- 
ations wherein the Government has paid 
one or the other in good faith”—page 2. 

If the Government has paid a client 
prior to institution of a suit, there is, of 
course no basis for any lien. If suit, 
however, has been instituted by the at- 
torney, the Government cannot claim 
that any payment made thereafter was 
made in good faith. For the institu- 
tion of suit is notice of the attorney's 
statutory lien. If the Government de- 
sires thereafter to pay either client or 
attorney, it can pay into court and be 
absolved of all further liability. This 
was done by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in Aron v. Snyder (196 F. (2d) 38 
(App. D. C., 1952)). 

The Attorney General further objects 
that the bill would advance the charg- 
ing lien concept well beyond its present 
horizons by treating administrative ne- 
gotiations carried on through attorneys 
like litigation, and by creating liens upon 
the claims of clients represented by at- 
torneys in such proceedings.“ 

I fail to see the advance. As the Sen- 
ate report properly notes: 

The provisions of this bill are very similar 
to paragraph 475 of the consolidated laws of 
New York. 


The lien is available from the com- 
mencement of an action or other pro- 
ceeding. Increasingly we have confided 
the administration of Federal law to ad- 
ministrative agencies. Lawyers who in- 
stitute and settle administrative pro- 
ceedings are no less entitled to protec- 
tion than those who institute and settle 
judicial proceedings. 

Nor do I understand the Attorney Gen- 
eral's statement that an application for 
a radio license does not lend itself to a 
lien. Prosecution of an application con- 


stitutes a proceeding and the lien can 
attach to license when issued. 

The Attorney General alludes to the 
delays and expense that may result 
while the Government investigates off- 
sets against the attorneys. This should 
be vested as a privilege rather than a 
burden, for the presence of the attorney 
affords an unexpected opportunity to the 
Government to assert its own claim 
against him. The Government can fore- 
go the privilege without losing the right 
to assert it against the attorney in an 
independent suit. 

Another objection of the Attorney Gen- 
eral is that lawyers may seek leave to in- 
tervene to protect their lien interests, 
thereby creating “additional difficulties 
and delays in effecting the conclusion of 
such matters”—page 3. This is the im- 
memorial cry against intervention—6 
Cyclopedia of Federal Procedure, 464 
(1943). Yet courts have nevertheless en- 
couraged intervention in the interests of 
justice. Ibid. Justice demands that an 
attorney be protected for the labor of 
years. It is well known that proceedings 
against the United States can stretch 
over many years, witness, for example, 
the recent Dollar Lines case. If an at- 
torney who has rendered services for sev- 
eral years is unjustly discharged and 
seeks to intervene to protect his lien in- 
terest, I believe that justice requires that 
he should be permitted to do so. The lien 
interest of a lawyer stands no lower than 
the lien interest of an American. Were 
the Government involved in a suit in New 
York, an attorney could intervene under 
the existing New York statutory lien as 
owner of an interest in the property in 
litigation. Since the Federal courts give 
effect to State liens, attorneys could 
presently intervene in districts where 
liens obtain by virtue of State law. S. 
2546 would make this right available in 
all Federal courts. 

The Attorney General further objects 
to the applicability of the bill to any 
“proceeding presently pending.” I have 
remarked that the bill is intended to 
remedy a defect in our law, to supply a 
lien which is already existent in almost 
every State by virtue of the statute or 
common law. There is no reason in rem- 
edying the defect to discriminate against 
attorneys who have presently pending 
suits. Justice requires that they, too, be 
protected for services that they have al- 
ready rendered and will continue to ren- 
der. Some pending suits may be pro- 
tracted for 6, 8, or 10 years. Why should 
such attorneys be deprived of their liens? 

The Attorney General emphasizes that 
in pending suits the Government agen- 
cies would be required by the bill to dis- 
continue payments, presumably until the 
rights of attorneys are determined. But 
this is exactly the sort of burden that 
section 20 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act—Fiftieth United States Code, 
appendix, section 20—already imposes 
upon the Attorney General in thousands 
of cases. It provides that no property 
shall be returned until the fees of the 
attorney are approved. There is all the 
more need to do so to protect the rights 
of an attorney against unjust treatment. 

Finally, the Attorney General suggests 
that the bills ought to make it clear” 
that the attorney’s lien “will be subordi- 
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nate to counterclaims or set-offs suc- 
cessfully asserted.” I believe it to be al- 
ready clear. At common law such liens 
are “subordinated to proper offsets exist- 
ing against the suit when the liens were 
acquired”—United States F. & G. Co. v. 
Levy (77 F. (2d) 972, 976 (C. A. 5th, 
1935)). See also National Bank of Win- 
terset v. Eyre (8 Fed. 733, 734 (C. Ct. 
Iowa, 1881)). A counterclaim “may be 
used as a set-off”’—Marconi Wireless 
Telegraph Co. v. National E. S. Co. (206 
Fed. 295, 299 E. D. N. Y., 1913). Conse- 
quently, the attorney’s lien is subject to 
an existing set-off or counterclaim. If 
the New York rule is different, I suggest 
that our report state that the lien is 
subordinate to an existing counterclaim 
or set-off which is timely asserted. This 
will remove any ambiguity arising from 
the fact that our bill is patterned on the 
New York statute. 

We must weigh the necessity of pro- 
tection for attorneys, a protection which 
reaches far back into the law, against 
the alleged administrative burdens upon 
the Government. The bill does not rep- 
resent an innovation. Instead it sup- 
plies a defect in Federal law. It assures 
attorneys the protection which they have 
long enjoyed at common law and now 
enjoy by statute in most States. In 
my opinion, the Attorney General has 
adduced no persuasive reason for ex- 
empting the Government from such 
liens. To the contrary, as the Federal 
Government bulks larger and larger in 
litigation it becomes increasingly im- 
portant to protect the lawyers who liti- 
gate against the Government. 

In many cases the Congress has pro- 
vided remedies for clients against the 
Government. For example, the Trading 
With the Enemy Act provides a remedy 
for American claimants to recover prop- 
erty mistakenly or wrongfully taken 
from them. Experience has shown that 
most of the claimants are impoverished. 
It has long been recognized that— 

Persons Laving claims against the United 
States * “ are practically compelled, 
in the majority of cases, to employ attor- 
neys and contract with them for fees con- 
tingent upon success (Roberts v. Consaul 
(24 App. D. C. 551, 559 (1905) )). 


Without contingent retainers many 
“poor litigants would find it impossible 
to maintain their suits, however mer- 
itorious”—Jacobs v. North Louisiana & 
Gulf R. Co. (69 F. Supp. 5, 7 (W. D. 
La. 1946) ). 

To deny attorneys protection against 
unjust discharge or settlement ulti- 
mately injures the client as well, for it 
increases the difficulty of obtaining con- 
tingent legal representation. In short, 
without contingent representation the 
remedy created by Congress would in 
most cases be frustrated. If we are to 
preserve contingent representation we 
ought to secure a lawyer for his labors. 
There is no reason to deny him a lien 
because he brings a suit against the 
United States which the Congress has 
authorized. The courts “have all sought, 
in one way or another, to protect attor- 
neys who in good faith have rendered 
valuable services to the plaintiff”—Sulli. 
van v. Tobin (42 App. D. C. 430, 434 
(19199). i 

Congress can do no less. 
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Hon. Sam Hobbs, of Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
utilize this opportunity here in the clos- 
ing days of the Eighty-second Congress 
to pay my tribute of respect to the life 
and memory of our departed colleague, 
the Honorable Sam Hobbs, of Alabama. 

Due to official committee business, I 
was not present here in the Chamber of 
the House of Representatives at the time 
the Alabama congressional delegation, 
and others of our colleagues, memorial- 
ized Judge Hobbs. 

When I first came here as a Member 
of the Seventy-ninth Congress, Judge 
Hobbs then was the dean of the Alabama 
delegation in Congress and a veteran 
legislator. I found here among the col- 
leagues in this great legislative body the 
same high respect for his legal learning, 
his legislative ability, for which the peo- 
ple of Alabama respected and honored 
him, 

It is commonly accepted here, and in 
our beloved State, and the Nation, for 
that matter, that Judge Hobbs possessed 
one of the finest legal brains, and was 
one of the best constitutional lawyers in 
the Congress. Not only was he great as 
a lawyer, and as a judge, but he was a 
great advocate here on the floor of the 
House of Representatives of the rights 
of the people. He was a Democrat, a 
true Jeffersonian Democrat, and yet most 
of all he was all-American. He has left 
his imprint on the legislation of this 
country, all of it good, by his arduous 
efforts, his keen understanding of the 
legislative processes. 

Not only was he a great scholar and a 
great advocate, but he was one of the 
kindest, most true-hearted men I ever 
knew. After his voluntary retirement 
from Congress, on many occasions when 
I have walked through the corridors of 
the Capitol, I have been hailed by the 
shoeshine boys, and others who work 
here in the Capitol, with the inquiry as 
to how Judge Hobbs was getting along. 
He had friends among the high and the 
low, and he was loved by them all. 

Mr. Speaker, I could not close this brief 
eulogy without remembering Mrs. Hobbs, 
who, to my mind, is one of the outstand- 
ing ladies of our State. She is kind and 
good and thoughtful, always. Truly, she 
spends practically all of her time serving 
others. All of the people of Alabama, 
and the people of the Nation, for that 
matter, mourn with Mrs. Hobbs and her 
sons and daughters over the passing of 
Judge Hobbs. It will be a long time be- 
fore there will be another like him. 

Judge Hobbs, speaking from this very 
spot on the occasion of the death of his 
colleague, Henry B. Steagall, of Alabama, 
said these words: 

“Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” And 
no man was too poor nor humble to be out- 
side the sweep of his affection. He hated 
none, he was the friend of all. 


Those eloquent words spoken of an- 
other, have perfect application to the 
life and character of Judge Hobbs. 


The Aluminum Program: An Analysis of 
the Report by the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
clude my views on the aluminum pro- 
gram. 

I. GENERAL BACKGROUND—REASONS FOR MY IN- 
TEREST IN THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION’S REPORT, ALUMINUM PROGRAM, 
RELEASED JUNE 30, 1952 
The House Judiciary’s Subcommittee 

on Study of Monopoly Power, of which I 
am chairman, conducted investigations 
and held hearings on the aluminum pol- 
icies and program of the defense agencies 
from January 22 to February 9, 1951. 
During these 11 days we interrogated all 
members of the Government having any 
responsibility in this matter, and widely 
announced that we welcomed testimony 
from all interested citizens. In testi- 
mony covering 836 printed pages, 32 wit- 
nesses presented their views, among 
whom were officers of all the primary 
producing companies in the United 
States and Canada, as well as representa= 
tives of the various segments of the in- 
dustry operating nonintegrated inde- 
pendent aluminum businesses. Here was 
portrayed a complete array of evidence 
on the subject of aluminum for defense 
and domestic use. 

It was upon this comprehensive body of 
facts that our subcommittee reached its 
unanimous conclusions submitted to the 
House of Representatives in a report on 
March 13,1951. Since that time the sub- 
committee has been keeping abreast of 
the aluminum situation in an effort to 
secure fulfillment of the sound conclu- 
sions reached by the subcommittee after 
these thorough deliberations. 

Now comes the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production which held hearings 
for 2 days, May 26 and June 2, 1952, 
either heard or received statements for 
the record from six Government agency 
witnesses covered in 136 pages of printed 
matter, and then published a report rec- 
ommending that certain actions be taken 
which would seriously, and in my judg- 
ment adversely, affect the availability of 
aluminum for defense and domestic uses. 

While no members of the aluminum 
industry were examined by the joint com- 
mittee, some did file statements and 146 
independent aluminum manufacturers 
filed telegrams or letters, sent on either 
May 27 or 28, containing uniform views 
on the matter under examination, indi- 
cating remarkably ready and spontane- 
ous response to what were otherwise little 
publicized committee hearings, 
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The joint committee reached certain 
conclusions on the basis of the afore- 
mentioned hearings, to wit: 

1. It is most questionable whether the 
Alcan contract could ever be of any real ben- 
efit to us, and it is certain that it would be 
of little, if any, during the years 1952-54 
which are the crucial ones with regard to the 
defense program. It is, therefore, desirable 
that the United States wait to see how the 
situation develops and, should it prove nec- 
essary, next year encourage the building of 
domestic plants. Because American produc- 
ers have demonstrated their ability to con- 
struct new plants in less than a year, these 
would still be ready by 1954. 

2. Insofar as possible, the expanded capac- 
ity should be allocated to nonintegrated do- 
mestic producers of primary aluminum. In 
any event, the filling of long-term defense 
needs from domestic sources is preferable to 
the purchase of critical and strategic metals 
outside this country, even if it means new 
capacity can be built only by partially in- 
tegrated producers. 

3. Your committee recommends strongly 
that DPA devote as much of its energy and 
resourcefulness in the months ahead to the 
establishment of new United States produc- 
ers as it has since February to the promo- 
tion of the Alcan proposal. If for business 
and economic reasons a wholly nonintegrated 
new producer cannot be created, then per- 
haps there can be a compromise solution, 
some combination of independent fabrica- 
tors who would offer part of their ingot pro- 
duction to others and use part of it them- 
selves. With the future of aluminum so 
bright, it should be possible to develop some 
reasonable basis for one or more new United 
States producers. 

4. For reasons discussed at length in the 
preceding paragraphs your committee urges 
that any additional supply of aluminum 
found necessary for the stockpile or the de- 
tense efforg be obtained when economically 
feasible from our domestic aluminum 
industry. 


The joint committee further prescribed 
that “any pending or future proposal for 
the purchase of aluminum from sources 
other than our domestic industry be sub- 
mitted to the chairman of your commit- 
tee, whether while Congress is in session 
or out of session, for review.” 

Because of the impact that the find- 
ings of the joint committee may have on 
our defense program and on our civilian 
economy, I deem it necessary to bring 
my observations on the problem to your 
attention. My observations stem from 
the large-scale study originally con- 
ducted by our subcommittee and from 
my day-to-day evaluation of the changes 
in the aluminum situation since our sub- 
committee hearings. The aluminum 
situation is far from static; it is most 
fluid. Thus, I have modified, in some 
respects, my views since the time they 
were expressed through the subcommit- 
tee’s report. The findings of our sub- 
committee and my subsequent modifica- 
tion of these findings are at variance 
with the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the joint committee. 

With an adequate supply of aluminum 
of paramount importance to our defense, 
and its flow through the normal chan- 
nels of trade so essential to the strength- 
ening of the free-enterprise system upon 
which that defense has its economic 
foundation, I have taken on the duty of 
reading and evaluating the material on 
which the joint committee reaches the 
above-mentioned conclusions, For if 
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these conclusions are allowed to stand, 
if they are taken as a statement of policy 
to be followed by the defense agencies of 
this Government, it is my deep convic- 
tion that we will not have sufficient 
aluminum for full defense in time and 
provided under such conditions as will 
increase the area of healthy competition 
in that industry. Competition is essen- 
tial if we are ever to achieve that full 
use of aluminum for domestic purposes 
to which a light metals age entitles all 
consumers. 

After intensive and comprehensive 
study, the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, the Paley Commission, in 
volume II of its report at page 65 had 
this to say about the future of alumi- 
num: 

Future demand for aluminum may quite 
possibly quintuple over the period 1950 to 
1975, both in the United States and in the 
rest of the free world. Accordingly, by 1975 
the United States consumption of primary 
aluminum might be in the neighborhood of 
3,600,000 tons and that of the rest of the 
free world about 2,400,000 tons. 


With such estimates of future needs 
of aluminum in mind, the Commission 
went on to make these observations: 

If the cost of producing aluminum abroad 
remains substantially below that in the 
United States, and if the benefits of such 
lower costs are made available to American 
consumers, it will become increasingly eco- 
nomical to turn to aluminum-producing fa- 
cilities in areas outside the United States, 
initially in Canada and possibly Alaska, and 
eventually in those areas where low-cost 
power is to be found close to the bauxite 
deposits, as along the northern coast of 
South America and the western coast of 
Africa. 


These brief excerpts give only a par- 
tial view of the forecast for aluminum. 
I commend those portions of the Paley 
Commission report dealing with alumi- 
num to your study. 

As an aid to analysis, I have taken 
the liberty of using the chapter headings 
of the Joint Committee’s report in pre- 
senting critical comments and addi- 
tional supporting facts which are essen- 
tial to a well-rounded treatment of the 
problems under review. 

First. Reason for committee’s inter- 


est: 

The joint committee gives as its rea- 
son for concern about aluminum the 
single matter that the defense agencies 
have been considering a contract for 
the purchase of aluminum from the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada—Alcan. It 
sees these considerations “all-too-often 
shrouded in mystery”; “that, despite re- 
peated rejections of these offers by those 
in charge of defense mobilization, Al- 
can has been able to get prime con- 
sideration and support of its subsequent 
proposals from key mobilization offi- 
cials.” 

In the interest of accuracy I wish to 
point out that Alcan made only one 
offer to our Government. That was in 
1950. All subsequent negotiations have 
been at the instance of our defense 
agencies. 

The joint committee indicates that 
among others who had considered unac- 
ceptable the proposal to purchase a 
large amount of additional aluminum 
from Canada was the House Subcommit- 


tee on Study of Monopoly Power, of 
which I am chairman. What the joint 
committee does not mention is that in 
our subcommittee’s deliberations we con- 
sidered that the most desirable way to 
obtain more aluminum from new facili- 
ties to be built, all things considered, 
was to encourage by every legitimate 
means American independent producers 
to enter the field before entering into 
arrangements for the expansion of pro- 
duction in Canada. 

A great deal of experience has accumu- 
lated since we made that finding. Al- 
though the defense agencies and our sub- 
committee wrestled with this problem 
almost daily for many months, and al- 
though the defense-expansion program 
for aluminum was announced in Octo- 
ber 1950, nearly 2 years ago, not a single 
new independent producer is in produc- 
tion despite Government inducements 
of several kinds. The additional alumi- 
num which has been obtained for de- 
fense needs, or the new facilities which 
are now in various stages of construc- 
tion, are owned by one or another of the 
Big Three—Alcoa, Reynolds, and Kai- 
ser—which thereby increase their oligo- 
poly control over the industry. This ex- 
pansion could hardly be called privately 
financed at a cost of $600,000,000 as the 
joint committee reports. The Big Three 
were given the following inducements 
which are a far cry from any usual con- 
ception of private financing: First, ac- 
celerated tax amortization whereby they 
were allowed to write off 80 to 85 per- 
cent of the cost of their new facilities in 
5 years out of tax moneys which would 
otherwise have been paid to the Govern- 
ment; second, sales guaranties by the 
Government for all metal produced in 
these new facilities for 5 years at prices 
allowing profits; third, in at least one 
case Government guaranty of private 
borrowing to expend these facilities, 
making it possible through such protec- 
tion to place such a loan most advan- 
tageously; and, fourth, even in certain 
cases cash advances against sales to the 
extent of the actual cost of the facilities. 

One independent new producer seemed 
for a time likely to survive the rigors 
of entering this closely held field of 
aluminum making. Despite such in- 
ducements, he finally fell by the way- 
side, with his Government contract being 
taken up by Anaconda, which is a copper 
company now entering the aluminum 
field principally in order to obtain raw 
material for its own fabricating needs. 
It is manifest, also, that because of ina- 
bility to secure financial support from 
banking, investment, and insurance 
companies none of the entities which 
were ready to make aluminum were suc- 
cessful. 

It is my belief that the joint commit- 
tee’s rejection of any attempt to obtain 
much-needed aluminum from Canada, 
with the expectation that expansion of 
domestic aluminum-making facilities 
will easily be accomplished, represents a 
conclusion at variance with the evidence 
and experience of the last 2 years. I 
respectfully submit that for the joint 
committee to insist on this position as 
an operating decision of the defense 
agencies, though not so intended, is an 
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attempt to shackle those agencies in the 
performance of their duties. 

If the defense agencies were to follow 
the conclusions reached by the joint 
committee, the result would be an inade- 
quate supply of aluminum when needed 
for our much-increased Air Force and 
other military programs, the further 
concentration of an already heavily con- 
centrated industry in three giant corpo- 
rations, and the condemning of thou- 
sands of independent aluminum fabrica- 
tors in the United States to even greater 
dependence on the Big Three for their 
raw materials. 

In these premises, it would be unwise 
for the administrative agencies charged 
with the defense of the Nation to delay 
any longer in obtaining aluminum from 
Canada under strictly business condi- 
tions, at or below current prices, so that 
metal could be made available to the 
thousands of highly skilled independent 
manufacturers. 

This does not mean that we should 
abandon our efforts to induce new inde- 
pendent American producers to enter the 
field of making aluminum. But our very 
comprehensive records and experience 
in this matter over the years give no 
promise, in my considered judgment, of 
this happening without the offer of even 
greater inducements than were given the 
Big Three before they would undertake 
any expansion even under the patriotic 
urge of meeting our defense require- 
ments. The record shows that only if 
the Government is prepared to build the 
dams which can produce electricity at a 
cost low enough to make aluminum on 
a competitive-price basis; only if it is 
prepared to make the international 
agreements and construct or underwrite 
the construction of the facilities which 
will make bauxite and alumina avail- 
able; only if it is prepared to either build 
or completely subsidize the building of 
the vast reduction plants required to 
make aluminum, can any new independ- 
ent aluminum producers be induced to 
engage in the making of aluminum in 
large enough amounts to meet the re- 
quirements of our expanded defense ef- 
fort. This amounts to Government 
subsidy on a large scale, none of which 
is involved in the proposal to purchase 
metal from Canada. 

Second. Alcan’s offer and Anderson’s 
recommendation: 

Faced with the conditions just de- 
scribed, which our subcommittee’s con- 
tinuing investigation of the aluminum 
situation brought to light some months 
ago, it was natural that the defense 
agencies reexamined the prospects of 
obtaining badly needed aluminum from 
Canada. There was no mystery about 
the matter; it was discussed widely and 
continually in the daily press and metals 
journals; it was brought to my attention 
from time to time by the defense agen- 
cies and members of the aluminum in- 
dustry; the representatives of the Big 
Three resident in Washington paced 
its every step; and as several successive 
offers were made and examined they 
were commented upon widely. Then, 
Mr. Manly Fleischmann, then Adminis- 
trator of DPA, on the recommendation 
of the Deputy Administrator for Alumi- 
num, Mr, Samuel Anderson, having con- 
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cluded after months of negotiations, in- 
cluding meetings with the industry and 
Congress, that the offer of Alcan was 
satisfactory and in the best interests of 
this Government, was prepared to con- 
summate arrangements. The procedures 
followed by the defense agencies were 
the most open and aboveboard and 
conducted in the most democratic man- 
ner I have ever witnessed in a long period 
of Government service. It was at that 
moment that the Joint Committee on 
Defense Production undertook to hold 
its hearings and report as afore-men- 
tioned. 

What is the Alcan offer before us? It 
has been described by certain interests 
as a subsidy by this Government of Alcan 
production. The joint committee re- 
gards this proposed agreement with Al- 
can as underwriting. By looking at the 
facts we can determine the accuracy of 
those characterizations. 


THE ALCAN OFFER 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, May 28, 1952. 
Hon. Burner R. MAYBANK, 

Chairman, Joint Committee on Defense 
Production, Congress of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: During the course 
of the hearings on the subject of aluminum 
before your committee on Monday, May 26, 
Senator FULBRIGHT said that he was at a 
disadvantage in passing judgment on an 
arrangement with the Aluminum Co. of 
Canada under which the latter would un- 
dertake to enlarge its exports to the United 
States, unless he knew in some detail the 
precise terms of any contracts with the 
company. I pointed out to Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT that Alcan had made two unilateral 
offers at my request, each contemplating a 
minimum level of offers of aluminum to 
commercial customers in the United States 
coupled with certain contingent commit- 
ments by the United States Government to 
purchase up to certain amounts of metal 
if it could not be sold to commercial cus- 
tomers. These offers have both expired, but 
at no time have we negotiated with the 
representatives of Alcan any possible alter- 
native terms which we might regard as 
more favorable to the United States. We 
handled the matter in this way because we 
were attempting to stimulate a widespread 
debate on the merits of any such arrange- 
ment in principle and to secure the benefit 
of advice and opinion as to the basis on 
which any arrangement should be reached, 
if possible. Senator FULBRIGHT found him- 
self, therefore, in the dilemma of not being 
able to judge any set of terms except those 
offered by the Canadians, since no other 
set of terms had been advanced as a pos- 
sible alternative. 

We had, of course, hoped that the mat- 
ter could be resolved as a question of prin- 
ciple, with the understanding that the exec- 
utive branch would endeavor to work out 
final terms with Alcan on a basis most 
favorable to the United States. This seems 
to us to be the normal procedure and much 
to be preferred as negotiating technique. 

However, in view of Senator FuLBRIGHT’s 
interest in studying the details of any pos- 
sible counterproposal which we might have 
in mind presenting to the representatives 
of Alcan at the start of any genuine nego- 
tiations with them. I have, since Monday, 
formulated specific suggestions of the terms 
which I think we should request as an 
alternative. I should like to present them 
to you and to get the benefit of the judg- 
ment of the members of the committee with 
respect to them. 

The following table will be useful in de- 
scribing these proposals: - ¢ E 


[Short tons] 


Maximum 
Guaranteed | contingent | Maximum 
minimum liability of | amount of 
aouns of | U. 5 — 
a um | ment to pur- | subjec 
Calendar chase alumi- | “call” by 
num on re- U. S. Gov- 
uest of Alcan | ernment in 
its discre- 
tion 
0 
0 
50, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
1958. ......- 50, 000 
Total... 1, 020, 000 400, 000 


1A portion of these amounts would presumably be 
offered on a “spot” basis in view of the existence of the 
*call’’ feature. 


The figures shown in the second column 
would represent the contingent liability of 
the United States to purchase metal during 
the years in question on demand by Alcan 
if Alcan cannot sell the metal to commercial 
buyers. This commitment is consistent with 
but on a lower basis than the most recent 
offer of Alcan. 

The third column represents a proposed 
“call” to be given to the United States Gov- 
ernment for stockpile purposes. The decision 
by the United States Goverment as to each 
applicable year would be made say on April 
1, prior to the beginning of the year, as to 
how much metal, if any, to call for delivery 
to the stockpile in the following year. If the 
Government exercised one-half or more of 
its call privilege in a given year, this would 
eliminate the right of Alcan to “put” metal 
to the United States Government under the 
underwriting provisions summarized in col- 
umn 2. If all of the call were exercised in 
any year, Alcan would be firmly bound to de- 
liver the amount called in addition, of course, 
to any commercial sales contracts which it 
proposed to service during that year. In 
substance, this plan would permit Alcan to 
enter into firm forward contracts with com- 
mercial buyers in the United States up to 
from 75,000 to 125,000 tons per year and then, 
depending upon action by the United States 
Government, before the beginning of any 
year, either to offer on a spot basis any metal 
that the United States Government did not 
elect to call into its stockpile, or, if the 
United States Government elected to call 
less than one-half of its call privileges, to 
deliver the balance to the stockpile under its 
contingent privilege, as outlined in column 2. 

The advantage to the United States under 
this arrangement would be the acquisition 
of a valuable right to acquire for the years 
1954-58 up to 400,000 tons of metal by com- 
mitting itself to accept, on the election of 
Alcan, not more than 200,000 tons. This 
represents a relatively small contingent com- 
mitment on the part of the United States 
in order to get a valuable privilege which 
might well prove of great importance to the 
accumulation of a large strategic stockpile 
as presently contemplated by the Munitions 
Board. 

I shall not attempt, in this letter, to out- 
line possible alternative terms for some of 
the less important aspects of any possible 
contract. 

On Tuesday, May 27, I discussed my coun- 
terproposal in a general sense, with repre- 
sentatives of the Aluminum Co. of Canada. 
I have since been advised by them that while 
the time is too short to attempt to negotiate 
out precise details, the company would be 
prepared within this general framework, to 
open negotiations in the near future. 

I need hardly call your attention to the 
fact that the terms which I have suggested 
represent a contingent commitment on the 
part of the United States of far lesser mag- 
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nitude in relation to the amounts of metal 
involved than has been afforded to the Big 
Three in connection with their current ex- 
pansion and that the possible amounts of 
metal for stockpile purposes, therefore, in 
relation to the commitment, are much more 
favorable to the United States. 

Mr. Fleischmann and I understand that 
the committee desires to write a report on 
the general subject of further expansion in 
the aluminum industry with particular ref- 
erence to the proposed Canadian arrange- 
ments. If the committee should be disposed 
to look with disfavor on any ements, 
even those suggested in this letter, with the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, we very much hope 
that the committee will express its views as 
to appropriate policies alternative to those 
which we have suggested, 

As I pointed out during the hearing on 
Monday, we believe that without the com- 
mitment of large amounts of Government 
funds, it seems to us rather unlikely that 
any considerable expansion, even the sug- 
gested 75,000 tons, will be obtainable in the 
United States from interests not thoroughly 
committed to captive fabrication. We do 
not regard expansion by present or prospec- 
tive aluminum fabricators as necessarily un- 
desirable, but since our principal problem 
is further sources of metal, we would prefer 
expansion without fabricating commitments. 
This will be very difficult to obtain because 
of the large capital involved and the relative 
unattractiveness of the aluminum metal 
business as an independent enterprise not 
involved in fabrication. 

We also expressed the view that in light 
of the attitude of the Department of Jus- 
tice, as well as others in the Government, 
the Big Three should not be further ex- 
panded at this point. It may easily be, how- 
ever, that if arrangements are not to be made 
for additional Canadian metal, we will be 
frustrated in securing the further metal from 
American sources without turning to the Big 
Three. 

As you are aware from the testimony and 
Memoranda submitted to your committee, 
Alcoa has requested authorization to pro- 
ceed with the large and expensive Taiya 
project in Alaska, involving the use by diver- 
sion, of water under the control of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia and the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. I am attaching hereto a copy of a 
letter of May 14 outlining Alcoa’s suggestions 
in this connection. (See p. 1091.) This ap- 
pears to us to be an eminently fair and 
moderate proposal insofar as Government as- 
sistance is concerned. There is no question 
of Alcoa's competence to carry out the proj- 
ect as outlined. Its value to Alaska is cer- 
tainly substantial. To proceed with this 
project, however, would mean disregarding 
the views of the Department of Justice and 
others with respect to questions as to the 
size of Alcoa in relation to the total indus- 
try and would, of course, require successful 
negotiations with the Dominion, Provincial, 
and Territorial authorities for the water. 

We have presently no idea as to whether or 
not negotiations with the Canadian author- 
ities with respect to the water would be 
successful either under the circumstances 
of an arrangement with Alcan or in the ab- 
sence of it. 

We very much desire the opinion of the 
committee as to whether or not, if it ex- 
presses an unfavorable judgment on the 
proposed Canadian arrangement such as I 
have outlined, we should proceed irrespective 
of the antitrust question, to endeavor to 
work out the attractive Taiya project. Pre- 
sumably you may wish to call for the views 
of the Department of Justice in this con- 
nection. 

The size of the Taiya project is such that 
were we to proceed with it, it might be wiser 
to defer any governmental assistance to in- 
dependents in the United States until a later 
date when the possibility of additional alumi- 
num expansion might be up for considera- 
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tion. The committee’s views on this ques- 
tion, as well, would be most useful to us. 

It should also be borne in mind that both 
Reynolds and Kaiser have suggested possible 
expansions in their own facilities which, be- 
cause of the size of Taiya, might be con- 
sidered unnecessary, and would probably, in 
any event, require 100 percent supply con- 
tracts like the existing ones, 85 percent tax 
amortization and perhaps loans or loan 
guaranties, as well. The judgment of the 
committee on this question, as well, would 
be most appreciated. 

I respectfully request that you introduce 
this letter outlining the developments since 
Monday, as a part of the record. I would 
also much appreciate the opportunity of dis- 
cussing it with the committee following the 
testimony of Secretary Chapman on Thurs- 
day the 29th. I have sent a copy of this 
letter to Secretary Chapman so that he may 
know of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
SAMUEL W. ANDERSON, 
Deputy Administrator for Aluminum. 


In summary, the proposed purchase 
from Alcan is for additional amounts of 
aluminum to begin flowing into the 
hands of independent aluminum manu- 
facturers in the United States start- 
ing with a minimum of 80,000 tons in 
1952, of which the Government is not 
required to take any for its stockpile if 
commercial buyers are not found; 90,- 
000 tons in 1953 under the same condi- 
tions; 150,000 tons in 1954, with the Gov- 
ernrient guaranteeing to purchase up 
to 25,000 tons for the defense stockpile 
in the event that private commercial 
purchases do not take the metal offered; 
a further step-up in metal offered the 
independent manufacturers in this coun- 
try of 175,000 tons for the years 1955 to 
1958, inclusive, with the Government 
stockpile guaranty of 50,000 tons yearly 
for 1955-57, and 25,000 tons for the last 
year of the contract, 1958. 

Under this arrangement, therefore, the 
Aluminum Co. of Canada could not, as 
it presently can, reduce for any reason 
the metal to be offered in this country 
below the specified figures. If, for any 
reason, its supplies should prove to be 
less than it presently estimates through 
poor hydrological conditions, strikes, 
and so forth, it would have to starve its 
other export markets to the maximum 
degree before making any reduction in 
the exports of metal from Canada to 
either the United Kingdom or to the 
United States. The United States, in 
other words, would then be placed in a 
pari passu position with the United 
Kingdom as far as metal supplies from 
Canada are concerned. For the first 
time, therefore, a proposal is before us 
which would eliminate the uncertainty 
which has been the subject of complaint 
on the part of the joint committee and 
others during the past periods of strin- 
gency in the United States. 

By this proposed contract, with a guar- 
anty of the Government to take up to 
200,000 tons of metal for the defense 
stockpile, if conditions in the business 
world not now envisaged forced drastic 
curtailment of private business, the Gov- 
ernment would have invested a maxi- 
mum of some $66,000,000 in metal, at a 
saving over present commercial prices 
in the United States of some $6,000,- 
000 of the taxpayers’ money. But even 
more important is the fact that this 
so-called underwriting saves the Govern- 


ment vast expenditures for the capitaliz- 
ing of domestic plants even if it were 
remotely possible to make this increased 
aluminum supply available from new or 
existing domestic producers, and our de- 
fense and civilian economies will have 
over a million tons of additional metal 
at prices at least equal to or below pre- 
vailing prices in this country. 

By this proposed arrangement this 
metal supply is placed in the hands of 
our independent, nonintegrated fabrica- 
tors of aluminum. It guarantees them 
a basic supply of raw material billets 
and semibillets which come from a pro- 
ducer who is not in competition with 
their end products, and hence has no 
concern to see that their end-products 
markets are limited or inhibited in any 
way. On the contrary, this supplier of 
raw materials is concerned to see that 
the many thousands of American inde- 
pendent manufacturers of aluminum in- 
crease both the amount and variety of 
their products, for it is in the inter- 
est of this supplier to sell increasing 
amounts of raw material to them. 

Buttressed by this independent non- 
competitive source of raw materials, the 
3,000 foundries that can use aluminum 
pig directly in their operations can ex- 
pand rapidly to become larger and more 
important local and regional businesses; 
the many extruders can afford to put in 
facilities to make their own billets, and 
Many more firms will branch out into 
small rolling mills so badly needed re- 
gionally, wire drawing and heat treating, 
and so forth, which will greatly stimulate 
more and wider uses of aluminum. All 
the branches of the industry, builders, 
hardware manufacturers, farm machin- 
ery makers, and so forth, will have com- 
petitive sources of shapes and semi- 
fabricated products which should pro- 
duce lower prices and more favorable 
supply situations. 

I. ANALYSIS OF REASONS FOR PURCHASE FROM 
ALCAN 

The joint committee reports on, first, 
the need for more aluminum. 

It quotes the DPA and the Chairman 
of the Munitions Board as authority for 
an enlarged stockpile objective signifi- 
cantly higher than the one established at 
present—perhaps more than double.” It 
adds this encouraging statement from 
the Deputy Administrator for Aluminum 
of DPA: 

About a year from now, therefore, we will 
be entering a period of ease and relatively 
free supplies of aluminum, with still further 
prospects of larger amounts to satisfy the 
natural growth in the demand. This should 
provide a good deal of leeway to the civilian 
economy in increasing its consumption and 
will also present opportunities in all prob- 
ability, to begin the long upward climb to a 
respectable stockpile. 


Then the joint committee makes its 
own observations on this situation under 
the heading, second, “Aluminum for the 
stockpile.” 

The joint committee quotes Mr. Jess 
Larson, Administrator of General Serv- 
ices Administration, the Government 
“purchasing agent,” who conservatively 
says: 

It is my personal feeling that until the 
feasibility of the goal can be 
reached that it is perhaps better to wait until 
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that becomes firm, because it is tying up a 
lot of funds and a lot of potential contingent 
obligations that I think we ought to keep to 
a minimum. 


It must be remembered that this Ad- 
ministrator is not charged with the re- 
sponsibility of having sufficient alumi- 
num available for defense needs; he has 
no policy responsibility concerning the 
adequacy of defense. His is strictly the 
role of keeping the Government’s busi- 
ness contracts as economically and effi- 
ciently as possible. I have the greatest 
respect for Mr. Larson as an adminis- 
trator, but legally, and properly so, Mr. 
Larson’s function is and should be min- 
isterial, not policy making. 

It will be recalled that our House sub- 
committee discussed in detail the need 
for a defense stockpile of aluminum. 
Failure to expand capacity and failure 
to obtain additional amounts of alumi- 
num offered by Alcan as early as August 
1950 have made it impossible for the 
Defense Establishment to go forward 
with any adequate defense stockpile pro- 
gram. Now, with the temporary easing 
of supply, it is natural that the defense 
departments turn again to the need for 
establishing an adequate stockpile. More 
compelling, however, is the fact that the 
newly approved 143-group Air Force and 
the vastly increased demands for alumi- 
num in the newer programing of the 
Defense Establishment have made all 
previous calculations of need for this 
metal of pigmy proportions by com- 
parison. 

Even if one were to accept Mr. Larson’s 
admonition that the aluminum program 
be held up until a new stockpile goal is 
established, I find that there is immedi- 
ate cause for action. I have been advised 
that the staff of the Munitions Board 
and the staff of the Interdepartmental 
Stockpile Committee have recommended 
to the Munitions Board a new stockpile 
goal which is to be considered by the 
Munitions Board at its meeting on July 
17, 1952. If and when these recommen- 
dations are acted upon by the Munitions 
Board, our stockpile goal will be several 
times greater than any heretofore set. 
In addition, the staff recommendation, 
if and when acted upon, will lead to a 
request to DPA that it immediately ex- 
plore methods for increasing our ability 
to acquire aluminum and to increase our 
supply of aluminum. Thus, we will have 
before us goals for aluminum which 
must be met with a sense of urgency. 

While the joint committee seems to 
incline in Mr. Larson’s direction, it ulti- 
mately concludes: 

While it would seem that the path of wis- 
dom would lie in first ascertaining as closely 
as possible what the aluminum requirements 
for all-out mobilization will be under the 
Munition Board’s findings, your committee 
cannot take issue with the desire of DPA to 
act prudently and cautiously in assuring our 


Nation that it will have an adequate supply 


of aluminum in the event of all-out war. If 
an error is to be made in ascertaining our 
future national needs, your committee feels 
that this error should be made on the side 
of national security. 


Third. Amity with Canada: 

Under this heading the joint commit- 
tee assembled certain testimony from 
Secretary of Commerce Sawyer favor- 
able to the Alcan arrangements, and 
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quoted our subcommittee as indicating 
that there is nothing in the Canadian- 
American agreements for cooperation 
that “requires American officials to act 
contrary to the philosophy of competi- 
tive enterprise written so indelibly in 
1890 in the United States laws, or to give 
hand-outs of millions of American dol- 
lars.” 

This statement is as valid today as 
when our subcommittee made it earlier. 
It does not follow, however, that the cur- 
rent Alcan negotiation is of the hand- 
out variety as the joint committee ap- 
pears to imply by this statement: 

There is nothing in our agreement of co- 
operation with Canada that requires the 
United States to prefer Canadian companies 
over domestic producers of aluminum when 
funds of the Treasury are at stake, 


Posing the issue in this manner is to 
set up a straw man, for there is no evi- 
dence in any part of the joint commit- 
tee’s hearings or report that gives proof 
of the availability of additional alu- 
minum capacity from domestic produc- 
tion without substantial hand-outs from 
our Treasury, and there is nothing what- 
soever in the proposed arrangements 
with Alcan that makes any hand-outs 
from the Treasury necessary. That 
proposal, as indicated in its text printed 
above, is strictly a business purchase 
contract for which we get metal if called 
upon to buy it after failure of our own 
domestic users to do so, and we get that 
metal for our much-needed defense 
stockpile at a price below that which we 
pay for metal from present producers. 

Fourth. Electric power: 

The joint committee report quotes the 
DPA as urging the Alcan purchase in 
part, at least, on the grounds that “it will 
relieve our power system, struggling des- 
perately to keep up with our over-all 
load, from this further impact on its re- 
sources either presently in being or for 
future construction” for “a stockpile of 
aluminum, representing as it does a 
stockpile of about 10 kilowatt-hours for 
every pound—a million tons represent 
a stockpile of 20,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours—could be one of the most valuable 
assets possessed by the country in the 
event of war.” 

The joint committee says this consti- 
tutes a convincing argument, with which 
I agree. But it then goes on to say that 
Secretary of Interior Chapman believes 
that necessary inexpensive power to 
support an aluminum-expansion pro- 
gram can be found in the United States, 
Testimony before our subcommittee was 
exhaustive on this point. None what- 
soever was taken by the joint commit- 
tee, which seems to rely solely on a state- 
ment, not made by the Secretary in tes- 
timony before the joint committee, but 
in an article which appeared earlier in 
a trade journal. The quote is taken out 
of context. 

When the full evidence on availability 
of any quantity of power cheap enough 
to be used to produce aluminum in com- 
petition with existing facilities in this 
country—not to mention Canadian pro- 
duction which is the cheapest of all due 
to the low-cost power factor—is reviewed, 
it summarizes as follows: Most of the 
new tonnages of aluminum being de- 
veloped under the defense expansion 


program in this country, under owner- 
ship of the Big Three, is on gas-generated 
power, much of it at higher cost. At 
the present time the only remaining 
source of low-cost power in the United 
States which could be made available for 
any such large quantity of aluminum re- 
duction as our defense effort requires is 
to be found in dams yet to be built in 
the. Pacific Northwest. New radical 
sources of power, such as are being 
planned experimentally for coal-genera- 
tion, are still in the strictly experimental 
stage, and cannot by any means be con- 
sidered as practical alternatives of the 
much more quickly developed Alcan pro- 
duction. 

As Congress has not yet seen fit to ap- 
propriate the funds required to build the 
dams which will produce the power to 
generate electricity for aluminum re- 
duction in the United States, it seems 
a very slender reed, indeed, that the 
joint committee leans on as its alterna- 
tive to buying aluminum now from Al- 
can. In any event, I, for one, would not 
like to have this heavy responsibility rest 
upon me, should events prove, as well 
they might, that we need this aluminum 
for the defense of our very lives, 

Fifth. Fabricators: 

The joint committee report says that 
the DPA aluminum administrator 
stresses the point that any new expan- 
sion of aluminum reduction should 
come from a nonintegrated pig pro- 
ducer, and should result in making metal 
available to aluminum fabricators who 
are presently dependent for their raw 
materials on the Big Three—Alcoa, 
Reynolds, and Kaiser. I am quoted as 
having stated my interest in this mat- 
ter being very much as that of the alu- 
minum administrator. It is further sug- 
gested that I use the term “fabricator” 
loosely, and that I assume that all fabri- 
cators use aluminum in ingot form. The 
report then goes on to set me and every- 
one else right. 

We are told that “the preponderant 
majority of the independent fabrica- 
tors, apparently use semifinished mill 
products, such as sheet, foil, rod, bar, 
wire, extrusions, or tubing.” We are 
given the distinct impression that the 
independent aluminum manufacturers 
of this country are happily situated be- 
cause of their good fortune in being able 
to depend on one or another of the Big 
Three for their semifabricated mate- 
rials; that access to pig aluminum would 
not enhance their business position for 
they just could not use it; that there is 
no competition between the Big Three 
and the independents because the raw 
material of one is not that of the other. 

After such prolonged study as our sub- 
committec has made of the aluminum 
industry it is not likely that we are so 
naive as to be taken in by any such sum- 
mary of the situation. For the facts are 
otherwise. First, there are some 3,000 
foundries which can use pig directly; 
and if they had a steady, reliable source 
of plentiful pig coming to them from 
noncompetitive suppliers they could ex- 
pand their business operations substan- 
tially to broaden out into other forms 
of treatment of the metal. There are 
almost a hundred secondary smelters 
of crucial importance to the aluminum 
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industry. which require virgin metal in 
their operations. There are mill-prod- 
uct manufacturers in addition to the 
Big Three who make shapes and extru- 
sions and who require pig or ingot. If 
these makers of shapes and extrusions 
could obtain pig and make their own 
billets, they would save money in the 
process and broaden their operations 
with assurance. 

But at present the majority of all 
these aluminum manufacturers are 
captives in some degree of one or another 
of the Big Three. In turn, they com- 
pete with the end products of the Big 
Three which have invaded one market 
after another. For anyone in the 
aluminum industry to seek to grow, to 
invest substantially in new processes or 
equipment without having an independ- 
ent, sure, noncompetitive source of raw 
material, be it pig, ingot, or shapes, is 
to do so at great risk, as testimony be- 
fore our subcommittee amply proved. 

The joint committee report dwells on 
the present contracts this Government 
has with those who obtained parts of 
the expansion program and built or are 
building new reduction facilities. This 
applies only to the Big Three, for Ana- 
conda made private financing arrange- 
ments without Government assistance 
and is not liable under the usual pro- 
visions of the Government contracts. 
In these contracts, the Big Three are 
required under certain circumstances to 
make available to independents up to 
two-thirds of their production of metal 
from the new facilities for the first 5 
years of operations; and 25 percent for 
a period of 15 years thereafter. What 
does this amount to? Does it give these 
independents the assured source of 
metal which the joint committee has 
been led to believe it does? 

In the first place, all metal coming 
from production from the new facilities 
is being distributed under defense con- 
trols. Only if the defense effort were 
abandoned and all controls of materials 
were withdrawn and if the Government 
did not exercise its rights under the con- 
tract to take their production would 
the provision to supply independents 
with two-thirds of the new metal pro- 
duced apply. It is possible that this pro- 
vision would not operate before 1958 if 
cold-war conditions continue. By then, 
the 5-year period would have passed. 
That any independents will benefit from 
the provision is highly unlikely. 

As to the second provision that 25 
percent of the metal produced from these 
facilities which were expanded through 
Government assistance should go to the 
independents for a period of 15 years, 
the following observations must be made. 
These facilities are high cost by com- 
parison with others owned by the Big 
Three. Some among them could prove 
noncompetitive in any shrunken market 
in the post-defense period. To the ex- 
tent that they were retired, the 25 per- 
cent of metal would be unavailable to 
the independents. 

Of more importance, is the fact that 
no machinery has been suggested for 
policing this provision of the contracts. 
What the metal will cost, how it will 
be scheduled for delivery, to whom it 
will go and under what terms are mate 
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ters still unknown. While as much as 
153,000 tons of metal per year could 
be made available to independents under 
the terms of these contracts, whether 
any of it will be remains unknown. Even 
if all of it is made available at low cost 
and spread evenly over the thousands 
of independents in the business, it will 
not provide any raw materials basis upon 
which to build a competitive industry. 
At best, it is a small help, but nothing 
more, despite the confident prediction 
of the joint committee that, because 
of this provision “there is no basis at 
this time for any claim that the future 
of independent aluminum fabricators is 
being jeopardized.” However, there are 
fewer independent users of aluminum in 
business today than in 1950. Why? 

The joint committee report points out 
that Alcan is itself an integrated com- 
pany, so that its position vis-à-vis our 
independent aluminum manufacturers 
is comparable to that of the Big Three, 
and no aluminum coming from an Alcan 
purchase would solve the problem, fac- 
ing our independents, of obtaining an 
independent and dependable but non- 
competitive source of raw material. 
Here, again, the brief hearings and study 
of the joint committee resulted in con- 
clusions, with which I am bound to dis- 
agree, on a vitally important feature of 
this aluminum situation. For the facts 
are otherwise. I hold no brief for Alcan. 
But facts are facts. Alcan does not 
fabricate in the United States. It can- 
not fabricate more than half of its pres- 
ent world-wide production of metal, and 
must sell the remaining half of it in 
metal form. This is the exact reverse 
of the conditions existing among the 
Big Three, whose fabricating capacity is 
being increased from time to time, and 
which have, in the aggregate, almost as 
much fabricating capacity as ingot pro- 
duction. 

As Alcan’s ingot production is stepped 
up, so its need to sell metal will in- 
crease. 

As a foreign producer, Alcan is sub- 
ject to our high tariff on fabricated 
aluminum products which acts particu- 
larly to prevent her enlarging fabri- 
cating capacity in Canada for sale in 
the United States. 

Sixth. The issue of monopoly: 

The joint committee report touches on 
this matter, indicating that the Alcan 
purchase proposal was regarded by some 
as an antimonopoly move. The report 
then goes on to say that there is no mo- 
nopoly in aluminum in the United States 
today, although the DPA Administrator 
is quoted as saying “Further expansion 
by these concerns“ the three American 
producers which already dominate the 
domestic supply, is thought by the De- 
partment”—of Justice—“to be unhealthy 
development for the American aluminum 
consumer.” 

The joint committee would have us be- 
lieve that not only does no monopoly ex- 
ist in this country, but that metal price 
competition has resulted from the pres- 
ent existence of three large integrated 
producers as compared with what pre- 
vailed when Alcoa was the only American 
producer of aluminum. Again, there is 
assertion without any collection of evi- 
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dence at first hand, or any submission of 
proof. The price of metal in this country 
may well be what is termed by economists 
as a “managed price.” That it does not 
represent a price reflecting in any strict 
fashion the cost of making the metal 
seems apparent to those who have 
studied the situation. 

The joint committee report points out 
that Alcan is the sole producer of metal 
in Canada, hence occupies a natural mo- 
nopoly position there. The committee 
concludes that making American fabri- 
cators more dependent on Alcan “cannot 
advance the cause of competition in the 
United States.” The assertion seems 
wholly without substantiation. If it rests 
on the fact that Alcan is the sole Cana- 
dian producer, it must be remembered 
that it is entering the United States mar- 
ket where it must compete with other 
producers. Alcan must meet American 
prices, and in fact has done so right 
along. 

Nor can the argument be advanced as 
is so often the case that we must protect 


our aluminum-makers and their labor 


force from a foreign material produced 
at low labor costs. For Canada is a high 
labor paying country. More important, 
it is not in the making of aluminum that 
large numbers of well-paid jobs are to 
be found. For the best interests of Amer- 
ican labor, therefore, an abundant sup- 
ply of raw materials available to thou- 
sands of independent manufacturers of- 
fers the greatest prospect of big and 
steady employment at high wages. 

Seventh. General considerations: 

The joint committee report presumed 
to be baffled, after the foregoing topical 
treatment of the subject, at the desire 
of the Government to seek aluminum 
from Alcan. The report says: 

American producers have told DPA ver- 
bally and in writing that they are willing and 
able to meet the appropriate aluminum 
goals. They seek no more underwriting 
from the Government than did Alcan. 


It would appear that the joint com- 
mittee labors under the belief that sim- 
ply by guaranteeing to purchase 20 per- 
cent of the metal, if private users do not 
take it, the Government can obtain a 
billion pounds of metal from domestic 
producers for defense and civilian uses 
between 1952 and 1958 at or below cur- 
rent market prices, with deliveries start- 
ing in 1952. Those are the Alcan terms, 
I know of no evidence which would sup- 
port this belief. In fact, even with very 
substantial subsidies and guaranties by 
our Government, the full defense expan- 
sion program as outlined in October 1950, 
failed to develop. No expansion was 
forthcoming from any of the existing 
companies or any newcomers strictly on 
a guaranty to purchase a part of the 
metal produced. No expansion occurred 
until the program was phased in two 
halves, and the various forms of govern- 
ment aid provided which have been men- 
tioned above. 

With the capital market for aluminum 
expansion tighter today than formerly, 
it is highly doubtful whether any ex- 
isting or new facilities could be built 
strictly on a guaranty to purchase 20 
percent of the metal produced. If any 
such facilities could be developed, it is 
even more doubtful whether they would 
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operate as nonintegrated, independent 
sources of metal for the independent 
fabricators who stand in such need of 
this raw material. Simply to add an- 
other producer or two to the existing 
Big Three and the prospective Anaconda, 
is not going to solve this problem, which 
is rightly a concern both of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and of the defense agen- 
cies which are thinking about the im- 
portance of maintaining and strength- 
ening the pool of high skills and talents 
resident in our 17,000 independent alu- 
minum manufacturers and their trained 
labor force. 

Eighth. Legal considerations: 

While the joint committee does not 
dispute the legal authority of the DPA 
to act in negotiations with Alcan, it 
seeks to establish a claim for inclusion 
of the DMPA in determining policy con- 
cerning an aluminum stockpile. It is 
apparent that the procurement agency 
has certain responsibilities of a business 
character in this connection, and no evi- 
dence was forthcoming to indicate that 
this was being overlooked. But the 
policy issue resides with the DPA, That 
the joint committee considers this to be 
the case is evident from its admonition 
under the heading: 

III. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Consultation with joint committee: 
Subsection (b) of section 712 of the De- 

fense Production Act of 1950, as amended, 
pertaining to your committee’s jurisdiction, 
provides: 

Any department official, or agency admin- 
istering any of such programs shall, at the 
request of the committee, consult with the 
committee, from time to time, with respect 
to their activities under this act. 

Under the provision of this subsection, 
your committee requests that any pending 
or future proposal for the purchase of alu- 
minum from sources other than our domestic 
industry be submitted to the chairman of 
your committee, whether while Congress is in 
session or out of session, for review. 


It remains only to observe that the 
task of the Administration is to carry out 
laws made by the Congress. The De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, clearly gives the authority and 
charged the DPA with the responsibility 
of obtaining such defense materials as 
are required under terms best suited to 
our national interests. To date, the DPA 
and its Deputy Administrator for Alu- 
minum have complied with the letter and 
spirit of the law. Full consultations and 
complete review of pending negotiations 
have been had. It remains now for the 
DPA to act. 


The 1952 Platform of the Republican 
Party of New Jersey, Adopted by Re- 
publican State Convention May 8, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican State Convention on May 8, 
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1952, adopted the 1952 platform of the 
Republican Party of New Jersey. I in- 
clude as part of my remarks the platform 
so adopted. It reads as follows: 


THE 1952 PLATFORM OF THE REPUBLICAN 
Party or NEw JERSEY 


(Adopted by the Republican State Conven- 
tion May 8, 1952) 

The Republican Party of New Jersey, ever 
conscious of its duty to reflect the hopes and 
convictions of the people of this State, hereby 
adopts this platform of 1952: 


I. THE PARTY 


Under the leadership of Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll, the Republican Party for the past 4 
years has carried forward a program of sound, 
prudent, and progressive legislation so ably 
begun in 1944 by the Republican administra- 
tion of Goy. Walter E. Edge. This is a record 
of pledges kept, of cooperation between the 
executive and the legislature, and of full 
emphasis at all times upon the well-being of 
all of the people. 

This November the people of New Jersey 
will pass on national issues of the gravest 
concern, They will have the opportunity of 
cleaning out waste, corruption, and incompe- 
tence in the National Government by the 
election of a Republican President and Rep- 
resentatives and Senators who have the ex- 
perience, ability, and integrity to accomplish 
a great program of national reform and in- 
ternational leadership. 

We offer the people of New Jersey the op- 
portunity to return to the United States 
Senate our distinguished senior Senator, H. 
ALEXANDER SMITH, whose broad vision and 
mature judgment in international affairs 
have been recognized by the entire Nation. 

Our candidates for the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the various congressional dis- 
tricts are men of true statesmanship and leg- 
islative wisdom. They all may be counted on 
to serve their constituencies with distinction. 
Their number includes acknowledged leaders 
of the Congress. They will command the 
confidence of thoughtful voters. 


I. THE STATE 


The State’s Republican leadership has re- 
sponded to continued public trust. In recent 
years its achievements have included: 

1. Good government with the lowest budg- 
et of any comparable State. 

2. Strengthening of New Jersey's educa- 
tional system. We approve the appointment 
of the State school aid commission and sup- 
port generally its excellent recommendations, 

3. Extension of the State highway system 
by completion of the New Jersey Turnpike 
and development of the Garden State Park- 
way through use of modern financing 
methods. $ 

4. Legislation guaranteeing women equal 
pay for equal work. 

5. Increased unemployment and disability 
compensation benefits to meet higher living 
costs. 

6. Action guaranteeing State citizens max- 
imum civil liberties and abolishing segrega- 
tion in the New Jersey National Guard. 

7. A Presidential preference primary. 

8. Further development of institutions and 
agencies by a referendum for a $25,000,000 
bond issue to which we pledge full support 
in the 1952 general election. 

9. Protection of the established milk mar- 
kets of the New Jersey dairy industry against 
encroachment by the Federal Government. 

10. Effective prosecution of the war on or- 
ganized crime, including establishment of a 
State crime council, action to combat the 
narcotics evil, opening a youth delinquency 
treatment center, and continued strengthen- 
ing of established law enforcement. 

11. Legislation laying the ground work for 
creation of a north Jersey rapid transit 
authority. i 

12. Establishment of a modern traffic 
safety bureau. 


18. Enactment of a program for the care of 
the chronic sick. 

14. Insurance protection for civil-defense 
volunteers. 

III. THE NATION 

We pledge ourselves to support the candi- 
dates and platform of our national party con- 
vention. We reaffirm the determination of 
our State to support an effective and strong 
National Government fully competent to 
meet our national problems and to express 
American principles at the world's council 
tables. We accept the responsibility of main- 
taining a strong State government to carry 
out its functions under the constitution so 
that the Federal Government can concen- 
trate on the achievement of truly national 
and international goals. 

Foreign affairs 

We support— 

1. The United Nations and appropriate 
amendments to strengthen it as a force for 
peace consistent with American constitu- 
tional principles. 

2. Continued participation by the United 
States in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation to effect collective security and the 
defense of the Nation. 

3. A firm policy in full cooperation with 
our United Nations associates to stop de- 
fiant aggression and curb the spread of Mos- 
cow-dominated communism in the Far East 
and Middle East. We oppose any ignoble 
compromise or appeasement in Korea as the 
price for a cease-fire or armistice. 

4. The freedom and independence of all 
Asiatic countries as a foundation for an 
Asiatic policy. 

5. The entrance of Japan into the family 
of free and independent states. 

6. The principle of technical aid to under- 
developed areas of the world. 


Domestic affairs 


We pledge ourselves to— 

1, Affirmative action, where needed at the 
national level: 

(a) To promote a stable and free economy, 
including agriculture; 

(b) To conserve and develop our national 
resources; 

(c) To expand the frontiers of knowledge; 

(d) To insure a healthy, informed, and 
independent citizenry; and 

(e) To provide the individual with the 
greatest possible opportunity for his own 
development and assist him in meeting those 
hazards which are beyond his control in our 
modern, complex society. 

Such action can and must be taken in 
ways which will not endanger the freedom 
of the individual or destroy our free, com- 
petitive economy. It can and must be taken 
within the framework of our Federal system, 

2. Support the establishment of a non- 
partisan commission to study and recom- 
mend a sound redistribution of governmen- 
tal functions and systems of revenue between 
the Federal Government and the several 
States, to secure the sovereignty of the States 
with the utmost decentralization compatible 
with the general welfare. 

3. Stop nonessential spending. 

4. Reestablish honesty and competence in 
Government. 

5. End governmental waste and extrava- 
gance by carrying out the sound recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commission, 

6. Fight inflation. 

7. Insist on real unification of the Armed 
Forces. 

8. Oppose all discrimination based on race, 
religion, color, national origin, or ancestry. 
The right of equal opportunity to work, to 
vote, to advance in life and to be protected 
under the law should never be limited to 
any individual by such discrimination, 
Therefore, we shall continue to sponsor and 
support legislation to protect the rights of 
minorities, 
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9. Encourage the fullest possible develop- 
ment of collective bargaining in labor 
negotiations. We shall support such amend- 
ments to the National Labor Relations Act 
as are appropriate to that end or are other- 
wise desirable in the proper interest of labor, 
management, or the public. 

10, Continued and sympathetic considera- 
tion of the rights and deserts of the vet- 
erans and their dependents, and prompt and 
efficient handling of their claims and other 
problems. 

11. Eliminate Communists, their sympa- 
thizers, and their dupes from the Govern- 
ment through constitutional means and con- 
sistent with the principle of individual 
liberty. 

Iv. CONCLUSION 


In a year of national and world destiny, 
we support for national office the type of 
leadership which our own State has enjoyed. 
Not content with justifiable opposition to 
the obvious failings of the present national 
administration, we offer a constructive ap- 
proach, alert leadership, and the eagerness 
to restore competence, integrity, and public 
confidence in the Nation’s Government. 


Increasing Cost of Newsprint Produced in 
Canada Makes It Imperative for United 
States To Develop Its Own Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been my privilege, over a period of 
several years, to be a member of several 
special committees appointed by the 
House to study the question of providing 
an adequate supply of newsprint for our 
publishers and at a fair and reasonable 
price. 

Our supply of newsprint, as is gen- 
erally known, comes almost entirely 
from Canadian producers. Thus, our 
publishers are subject to the will and 
whim of such producers as to quantity 
and price. The price of newsprint has 
been continually rising, and there does 
not seem to be anything we can do about 
it. Under present conditions our pub- 
lishers must submit or else. 

I am not considering at this time, in 
these remarks, the justice or lack of it, 
in these rising prices. Whether such 
price increases are right or wrong, the 
fact remains that our publishers are sub- 
ject in this respect to the will of the 
Canadian producers. I am well aware 
that our market is highly desirable. The 
Canadian producers have so recognized 
it. In fact it is their claim that they 
give a preferential price to our publish- 
ers. But, without entering into any ar- 
gument as to this it is in my opinion that, 
because of the importance of adequate 
supply and reasonable price to our pub- 
lishers, we should without delay, through 
Government assistance, give every pos- 
sible assistance to developing our own 
production of newsprint to an extent 
that will not leave our publishers de- 
fenseless against price increases fixed 
by Canadian, or any other producers. 
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Currently United States consumption 
of newsprint is about 6,000,000 tons an- 
nually. This is supplied by some 1,050,- 
000 tons of domestic production, 4,750,000 
tons imported from Canada, and 200,000 
tons imported from Scandinavia, 
Slightly under 80 percent of total sup- 
ply is derived from Canada, 

Current United States newsprint 
manufacturing capacity is about 1,100,- 
000 tons, while that of Canada is some 
5,500,000 tons. Plants are presently 
oe slightly over theoretical capac- 
ty. 

For some few months and right at the 
moment there appears to be approxi- 
mate balance between over-all United 
States supply and demand. At best, 
however, the situation is none too easy. 
Consumption is estimated to be on the 
increase in the amount of some 600,000 
tons in the next 6 years and 1,000,000 
tons in the next 10 years. Canadian 
manufacturers estimate that principally 
through speed-up of older facilities they 
will have little difficulty in increasing 
capacity to mreet this estimated in- 
creased demand. 

A basic problem is inherent in the ex- 
tent to which both present United States 
demand and the projected increase in 
demand is dependent upon Canadian 
sources for its meeting. At the time of 
the First World War most of the United 
States consumption was met domesti- 
cally. Not only was the subsequent in- 
crease met by the building of plants in 
Canada, but United States mills con- 
verted to other types of paper-making 
so that today we have less newsprint 
capacity than 30 years ago. 

Actually, this situation, as we have 
seen, has been accompanied by a series 
of price increases by Canadian manufac- 
turers, the latest of $10 a ton just now 

* going into effect, so that the total is now 
$126 per ton, or twice that of 6 years ago. 
At the moment this country aparently 
has little alternative to the acceptance 
of such increases. Their grave effect, 
however, upon the ability of newspapers 
to continue in unfettered operation, is 
quite obvious. 

The newsprint committee of the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, of which I am now and 
have been a member, accordingly has 
explored the possibilities of expansion of 
United States newsprint manufacturing 
capacity. A major deterrent to such ex- 
pansion is the present high cost of con- 
struction, estimated at two and a half 
to three times the installed cost of most 
plants now in operation, 

Some assistance to would-be manu- 
facturers is contained in the acceler- 
ated tax amortization provisions of sec- 
tion 124 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Act, but in nearly 2 years now only 375,- 
000 tons of new capacity has been pro- 
jected by this route, although the De- 


fense Production Administration itself 


has sponsored a program totaling 494,000 
tons increase. 

I am pleased to note that in the ex- 
tension of the Defense Production Act, 
enacted at this session of Congress, there 
is a provision in the act which endorses 
the principle of a free press as essential 
to defense, and making it possible for 
new newsprint manufacturers to secure 


financial assistance through direct Gov- 
ernment loans for this purpose. 

The time is at hand when this coun- 
try must take steps to provide the nec- 
essary newsprint and not have to depend 
upon outside sources for our supply, 
The continually increasing cost to the 
American publisher as a result of price 
increases by Canadian producers makes 
this imperative, 


Douglas W. Orr, Richard E. Dougherty, 
Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
P 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
publication of its final report, which is 
now being compiled, the Commission on 
Renovation of the Executive Mansion 
will wind up its affairs after a 3-year 
period of work in rebuilding the White 
House. 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
some few facts about two of the gentle- 
men with whom I served on the Com- 
mission and about our executive di- 
rector. 

I have come to realize, over the past 
3 years the outstanding professional 
ability of these three gentlemen and the 
great contributions they were making 
to their country by the devotioń of their 
skill and experience to the reconstruc- 
tion of the first home of the Nation. 

The vice chairman of the Commission 
was Mr. Douglas William Orr. Mr. Orr 
is a graduate of Yale University, from 
which he holds a master’s degree in 
architecture. He is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects, and served 
as president of that organization from 
1947 to 1949. He has been engaged in 
the general practice of architecture in 
New England since 1926, and holds a 
number of directorships in New Haven, 
Conn. Mr. Orr is an associate, National 
Academy of Design, and an honorary 
corresponding member, Royal Institute 
of British Architects, 

Mr. Richard Erwin Dougherty, the 
second public member of the Commis- 
sion, has spent the greater part of his 
outstanding career in the engineering 
field in the service of the New York 
Central Railroad System. He was, at 
one time, vice president of 42 of the 
railroad, real estate, and coal land sub- 
sidiary companies of the New York Cen- 
tral System, and director of 28 subsid- 
iary companies. 

Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, United 
States Army, retired, served as the exec- 
utive director of the Commission. He 
is a graduate of Kansas State College 
and the United States Military Acad- 
emy, class of 1900. He served contin- 
uously in the Army until retirement on 
April 30, 1949. 

His Army assignments included, as- 
sistant engineer, Isthmian Canal Com- 
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mission, Panama, 1908-9; chief engineer, 
Federal Power Commission, 1924-29; 
assistant professor of civil military en- 
gineering, United States Military Acad- 
emy, 1929-30; Governor of the Panama 
Canal, 1940-44; director of the China 
office of UNRRA, Shanghai, China, 
1946-47. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure 
to reflect upon the cordial personal rela- 
tionships that I have had with the Com- 
mission members and General Edgerton 
during the past 3 years. I deeply ap- 
preciate the opportunity to have served 
with them, and I congratulate them on 
their fine contributions to the success 
of this project, and extend them my best 
wishes for the future. 


Truman Denounces Leave Curb as Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, President Truman has spoken 
out against the leave rider on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. He 
was forced to sign this bill with this in- 
equitable piece of legislation so buried in 
it that it could not be separated from it. 

Matt McDade in a signed story in the 
Washington Post of July 7, 1952, tells 
the story of this rider and the Presi- 
dent’s reaction to it. Here is his article: 


TRUMAN DENOUNCES LEAVE CURB AS POLITICS— 
Riper CALLED Most UNFAIR TO FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES—PRESIDENT CLAIMS MEASURE 
Hurrs Morace, Fairs To Save MONEY 

(By Matt McDade) 

President Truman yesterday accused Con- 
gress of using the Federal civil service “as a 
political whipping boy” when it approved a 
rider to curb the accumulation of employ- 
ees’ annual leave. 

In a blistering statement, announcing he 
had reluctantly signed the Independent Of- 
fices Appropriation Act containing the 
Thomas leave rider, the President said its 
proponents had broken faith with a large 
body of Federal employees. 

He denounced the “most unfair” leave re- 
striction as penny-wise and pound-foolish, 
and a serious mistake. He said “this whit- 
tling of employee rights is a poor way to en- 
courage high morale and productivity in the 
Federal service.” 

Under the rider authored by Representative 
ALBERT THOMAS, Democrat, Texas, leave 
earned this calendar year must be taken by 
June 1953 or forfeited. The same system 
would continue in future years. The peace- 
time policy of permitting 60 days’ accumu- 
lation of leave is discontinued. 

The measure applies to all Federal em- 
ployees except those serving overseas and 
those called into military service. Leave ac- 
cumulated up to January 1, 1952, is not af- 
fected. 

Mr. Truman called on Congress to take 
corrective action to strike this unwise and 
unjust provision from the law. He said he 
would not have signed the bill except for the 
fact it appropriated funds essential to Gov- 
ernment operations. 

Noting that many Members of Congress had 
opposed the rider, the President said, “I hope 
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they will soon be joined by many others who 
do not feel that it is necessary to use the 
Federal service as a political whipping boy.” 

Mr. Truman pointed out that the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress drasti- 
cally reduced the amounts of annual leave 
granted to Federal employees outside of the 
postal field service who have less than 15 
years of service. The reform cut leave from 
26 to 13 days for employees with up to 3 
years service, and to 20 days for employees 
with 3 to 15 years service. 

He said this was done with the clear un- 
derstanding that a provision prohibiting the 
accumulation of leave would be cut out. 

“But now the Congress, by again prohibit- 
ing a reasonable accumulation of annual 
leave—within less than a year from the time 
it authorized accumulation of leave under 
those circumstances—has broken faith with 
a large body of Federal employees,” he de- 
clared. 


The full text of the President’s state- 
ment follows: 


I have reluctantly signed H. R. 7072, the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1953, containing the so-called Thomas leave 
rider which prevents the accumulation of 
annual leave earned by Federal employees. 
Legislation by rider is a bad practice in any 
case. In this case, I believe it to be a serious 
mistake from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment, and most unfair from the standpoint 
of the Government’s employees. 

In October 1951, after extensive hearings 
and study, the Congress approved a new 
leave act for Federal civilian personnel. 
This legislation drastically reduced the 
amounts of annual leave granted to Federal 
employees outside of the postal field service 
who have less than 15 years of service. In 
enacting that legislation, the understanding 
was clear that in return for this severe re- 
duction in annual leave, the then existing 
prohibition on accumulation of leave would 
be eliminated. This was done. 

But now the Congress by again prohibiting 
a reasonable accumulation of annual leave— 
within less than a year from the time it au- 
thorized accumulation of leave under these 
circumstances—has broken faith with a large 
body of Federal employees. This whittling 
away of employee rights is a poor way to 
encourage high morale and productivity in 
the Federal service. 

Iam in agreement with the general philos- 
ophy that Federal employees should have 
about the same working conditions and 
benefits as employees in progressive private 
companies. The present graduated scale of 
annual leave conforms to this philosophy. 
Private employees, however, are generally 
covered by unemployment insurance in case 
they lose their jobs, and in addition many 
of them receive liberal severance pay from 
their companies when they leave. Civilian 
employees of the Federal Government have 
absolutely no unemployment insurance or 
severance benefits. The least that we should 
do for them under these circumstances is 
to permit them to accumulate a reasonable 
portion of their annual leave as a protection 
in case they lose their jobs. 

The treatment here accorded to Federal 
civilian employees is in sharp contrast with 
that accorded to military personnel. With- 
in 24 hours of taking this restrictive action, 
the Congress also passed legislation granting 
both unemployment insurance and muster- 
ing-out pay to junior officers and enlisted 
men leaving the armed services. 

The proponents of this rider refer to it 
as an economy measure. I am afraid it is a 
penny-wise and pound-foolish economy 
measure. This rider puts a premium on tak- 
ing long vacations during a national emer- 
gency and penalizes he employee who sticks 
by the job. And if overtime work at pre- 
mium rates is required to make up for large 
numbers away on vacation, other restric- 


tive provisions in several appropriations for 
the current fiscal year have cut down on the 
availability of funds for this purpose. No 
one can estimate the loss to the Government 
caused by lowered employee morale. 

I would not have signed the bill contain- 
ing this rider except for the fact that the 
bill appropriates funds essential for the con- 
tinued operations of the Government. I 
hope the Congress will soon take corrective 
action to strike this unwise and unjust pro- 
vision from the law. There were many Mem- 
bers of the Congress who opposed its inclu- 
sion in this bill. I hope they will soon be 
joined by many others who do not feel that 
it is n to use the Federal civil serv- 
ice as a political whipping boy. 


When will the Congress learn that it 
cannot continue to harass faithful loyal 
and industrious Federal employees and 
expect to get the best out of them. 

Weakening the morale of Government 
employees by continuing such unfair leg- 
islation is costing the Government 
money. 

We have no moral right to deny them 
their due if we do have a tenuous legal 
one. 

Let us be done with attacking those 
who cannot fight back. 

Federal employees are denied the 
right, accorded other workers to use the 
economic weapon of the strike to pro- 
tect their interests. 

Let us take President Truman’s sage 
advice and be done with legislation by 
riders on appropriation bills. 


Springfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 28, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
25, 1852, the old town of Springfield was 
formally incorporated as a city. Long 
before that, however, it had taken its 
place among the more influential and 
progressive communities not only of 
Massachusetts but of New England as 
a whole. 

The genesis of this present great city 
is to be found in a tiny hamlet in Essex- 
shire, England. There, during the first 
half of the seventeenth century, lived one 
William Pynchon, a warden of the estab- 
lished church. When Charles I made it 
clear that he had every intention of 
permanently suppressing the ancient 
rights of free Englishmen Pynchon, to- 
gether with a few stalwart souls who felt 
as he did, applied to the King for per- 
mission to set up a colony in the New 
World, which was granted. Thus Pyn- 
chon and his associates became the orig- 
inal patentees of the Massachusetts Bay 
Charter, and in 1630 the little band in- 
spired by the same yearning for political 
and religious freedom as had impelled 
the Pilgrims 10 years before, left the land 
of their forefathers and sailed for the 
West. Pynchon himself was elected 
treasurer of the colony and became one 
of the founders of Rocksbury. Here he 
had hoped to establish a fur trade with 
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the Indians but this venture proving un- 
successful and other complications in- 
tervening, Pynchon resigned the office of 
treasurer and turned his thoughts to- 
ward the western interior whence scouts 
and trappers had brought him glowing 
accounts of a fertile western valley with 
a “grate ryver“ and a forest inhabited 
by friendly Indians eager to exchange 
lands and furs with the white men in 
return for protection against hostile 
tribes. The spring of 1636 found Pyn- 
chon, his son-in-law Henry Smith, Jehu 
Burr, and other associates in the Con- 
necticut Valley. On May 14 of that year 
the settlers drew up a solemn agreement 
for the future government of the com- 
munity. Its first article read: 

Wee intend by Gods grace, as soon as we 
can, with all convenient speede to procure 
some Godly and faithful minister with 


whome we purpose to joyne in church cove- 
nant, to walk in all the ways of Christ. 


Other provisions expressed the inten- 
tion that the town should not exceed 50 
families “rich and poore”; that every 
householder or inhabitant should have 
10 acres for a house lot, a section of 
cow pasture, and a share of the marsh 
surrounding the settlement. A few 
months later the Indians deeded to the 
settlers a tract of land on both sides of 
the Agawam River and the little settle- 
ment assumed that name. The future 
appeared unpromising indeed, for of the 
18 men who had agreed to emigrate, 
prior to 1638 only Pynchon, his son-in- 
law Smith, and Thomas Horton had be- 
come permanent settlers. In the year 
1640, however, a group of emigrants from 
other communities arrived and in a new 
mood of hope the plantation of Agawam 
was renamed Springfield after Pynchon’s 
birthplace. Thus from such small be- 
ginnings do great enterprises grow. 

The very able editors of the book on 
Springfield compiled in 1941 by the 
Work Projects Administration in Mas- 
sachusetts and sponsored by the city, 
give us this picture of the beginnings of 
municipal life in Springfield: 

Three hundred years ago the village was 
a cluster of small houses, with thatched roofs 
and clay-daubed, timbered chimneys, hud- 
dled along the one lane that is now Main 
Street. Three paths led down to the river, 
where canoes were piled up on the bank and 
shallops lay at anchor. The first meeting 
house, a plain wattle and daub building 40 
feet long and 25 feet high, was surmounted 
by two turrets; in one hung a bell where 
clamor summoned the settlers in time of 
danger, and from the other, as need arose, 
a watchman kept vigil. Some distance south 
of the village at Warehouse Point were Wil- 
liam Pynchon’s warehouse and wharf, where 
hundreds of silky pelts lay side by side with 
hogsheads of pickled pork and beef, Indian 
corn and wheat, awaiting shipment down the 
river to the sea and England. 

As Pynchon’s storehouse was the pivot of 
trade in the upper Connecticut Valley, so 
Pynchon himself was the undisputed leader, 
Pynchon was the local magistrate and judge. 
Pynchon paid half the town taxes. Pyn- 
chon’s shrewdness and wisdom guided the 
town’s destinies. 


It was he who as early as 1638 when 
no one could possibly foresee the great 
destiny of Springfield, insisted that the 
town of Agawam should not be included 
with the towns of Windsor, Wethersfield, 
and Hartford in a joint governance of 
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the Connecticut River settlement, and it 
was undoubtedly due to his influence 
that by a new survey Agawam fell into 
what was eventually to be Massachusetts, 
in 1694 the colony recognized Agawam 
by its new name of Springfield, and in 
1649 the town sent a representative to 
the general court at Boston. So Mas- 
sachusetts rather than Connecticut has 
Pynchon to thank for this splended city. 

Alas for this pious and excellent man. 
In 1649 the town he had helped to found 
and never despaired of in its most sterile 
days, was visited, like other New England 
communities, by those twin terrors, 
witchcraft and heresy. The following 
year Pynchon was moved to publish a 
book on The Meritorious Price of Our 
Redemption which, by its anti-Calvinist 
tone, offended the Puritanism of the 
general court. That body ordered Pyn- 
chon to appear before it, and his book 
was burned publicly on Boston Common. 
Pynchon was deprived of his magistracy 
of Springfield and sent back there with 
the suggestion that he meditate on his 
heresies and formulate a retraction. 
This he declined to do and in 1652 he, his 
wife, his son-in-law, and the town min- 
ister sailed for England. He never re- 
turned. Nevertheless, this great city 
owes its being to William Pynchon as 
surely as ever a community did to its 
founder. He would have been gratified 
by the splendid metropolis which has 
arisen from his humble wattle and clay- 
daubed huts of three centuries ago. He 
was a great pioneer—a true statesman of 
the wilderness. 

Under the wise and energetic guidance 
of William Pynchon’s son, John, the town 
survived the horrors of King Philip’s 
War, although it suffered so cruelly from 
the unexpected assault that for a time its 
fate hung in the balance. Fortunately, 
the general court was aware of Spring- 
field’s value as a western outpost and 
promised aid in rebuilding. By the out- 
break of the Revolution the town could 
boast of more than 400 houses and 1,900 
inhabitants. Much more important 
than this, during the French and Indian 
wars, Springfield had become both a 
place of reconnaissance for soldiers and 
a storage depot for military supplies. 
With the Revolution once under way, 
water-powered shops for repairing arms 
were built along Mill River; shops along 
Main Street were transformed into fac- 
tories, and the small arsenal was en- 
larged. In 1782 Congress selected for 
strategic reasons Springfield as the cen- 
ter for storage of arms and ammunition 
in New England. But it was the act of 
the new Federal Government in 1794 
officially establishing the armory that 
proved the turning point. Henceforth 
Springfield's future as a great industrial 
community was assured. The War of 
1812 made this plain. Still, for many 
years Springfield continued to all out- 
ward appearance as a tranquil industrial 
town so that the famous president of 
Yale, Timothy Dwight, visiting here in 
1821, could write: 

The town is built chiefly on a single street, 
lying parallel with the river nearly 2 miles. 
The houses are chiefly on the western side. 
On the eastern, a brook runs almost the 
whole length: a fact which is, I believe, sin- 
gular. The houses of Springfield are more 


uniformly well built than those of any inland 
town in the State, except Worcester. (Mind 
you, that is Timothy Dwight speaking, not I.) 
An uncommon appearance of neatness pre- 
vails almost everywhere, refreshing the eye 
of a traveler. A considerable inland trade is 
carried on in this town. 


By 1820 the population of the town 
had reached 3,194, and in that decade 
the town underwent a general renova- 
tion. In 1833 the Western Railroad was 
incorporated for the purpose of con- 
structing a railway from Boston to New 
York; in October 1839 the first train ran 
from Worcester to Springfield, and in 
1844, with the opening of the Hartford 
& Springfield Railroad, there was a di- 
rect line to New York. In conjunction 
with the arsenal, it was the railroad 
which made Springfield. 

The census of 1850 put the figure for 
Springfield at 11,330, with about 100 re- 
siding on United States property and 
243 colored. The total valuation of the 
town was assessed at $4,434,050. When, 
in 1852, it was found that the population 
had increased to 12,498, the demand for 
a city charter became irresistible, and at 
a meeting in March of that year dele- 
gates were appointed to apply for a 
charter. It was promptly granted, and 
at a special meeting on April 21, 1852, 
the town adopted the act according to 
law by a vote of 969 to 454, and the deed 
was done. The following month the 
election for the first mayor of Spring- 
field was held. The honor went to Caleb 
Rice, and the new government was duly 
inaugurated on the two hundred and 
sixteenth anniversary of the settlement 
of the town. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, 
Springfield’s position as the site of a na- 
tional armory became one of the very 
greatest importance especially in view 
of the fact that other armories had been 
lost to the Government and vast stands 
of arms and quantities of ammunition 
seized. From 1861 to 1865 more than 
300,000 muskets were produced here. In 
one year alone 276,200 guns were turned 
out, and 3,000 men employed where only 
250 had been before. And whereas other 
cities suffered the usual postwar depres- 
sion, Springfield had struck its indus- 
trial stride. By 1900 it had a population 
of 62,059; between 1910 and 1920 the 
population increased 31 percent. To il- 
lustrate the phenomenal growth of the 
city, by 1926 the assessed real-estate and 
personal-property valuation, quoted at 
$303,350,510, showed a rise of $100,000,- 
000 within an 8-year period. Manufac- 
tures were valued at $113,990,000. 

Springfield was one of the first centers 
of the automobile industry. Here, on 
April 19, 1892, Charles E. Duryea gave 
its pulling test to his invention now be- 
lieved by many to have been America’s 
first gasoline-driven vehicle. A con- 
temporary of the Duryea was the Indian 
motorcycle. In 1899 George Hendee was 
part owner of the Springfield Coliseum, 
a six-lap board track featuring one of 
the popular sports of the day, bicycle 
racing. Glowing reports were brought 
to Mr. Hendee of a motor bicycle built by 
Oscar Hendstrom, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
After negotiations a corporation was 
formed in May 1901, with Mr. Hendee 
as president and Mr. Hendstrom as con- 
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struction engineer. In competition with 
eight other makes the “Indian” won the 
first national motorcycle race in 1902. 

And thus the great city has progressed 
and expanded throughout the decades 
which followed its incorporation. And 
now Springfield celebrates her centen- 
nial. I do most heartily congratulate all 
Springfield’s residents. If Springfield 
can achieve so much in her first century 
as a city, what can she not accomplish 
during the second which has just be- 
gun? 

On the occasion of the celebration of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of Springfield's first town meeting, May 
25, 1886, the following hymn was com- 
posed by one of her sons, E. Porter Dyer. 
I should like to close by quoting it: 


O God of our fathers! Their guide and their 
shield, 

Who marked out their pathway through 
forest and field, 

We stand where they stood and with an- 
thems of praise, 

Acknowledge Thy goodness, O Ancient of 
Days! 


Thou leddest Thy people of old like a flock; 

They trusted in Thee as their Sheltering 
Rock; 

The centuries pass—Thou art ever the same. 

And children of children still trust in Thy 
name, 


"Twas here in the wilderness, silent, un- 
tamed, 

The gospel of freedom and grace they pro- 
claimed 

The gospel of home, of the school, of the 
plough— 

And this city of homes is their monument 
now. 


O God of our fathers! By river and wood, 

Where Pynchon, and Holyoke, and Chapin 
abode, 

Our heritage blossoms with glory and praise 

To Thee, their defender, O Ancient of Days! 


General MacArthur’s Chicago Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recor, I wish to include herein the ad- 
dress of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in Chi- 
cago on July 7, 1952: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, pos- 
sibly never before has a soldier been called 
to a rostrum such as this to participate in 
the deliberations of a great political party. 
I approach the task in a spirit of humility 
born of full understanding of my own 
marked limitations, but fortified by so sol- 
emn an obligation. 

In this unusual assignment, I feel a deep 
consciousness of the nature and gravity of 
the crusade upon which we now embark—a 
crusade to which all sound and patriotic 
Americans, irrespective of party, may well 
dedicate their hearts and minds and fullest 
effort. Only thus can our beloved country 
restore its spiritual and temporal strength 
and regain once again the universal respect. 

I speak with a sense of pride that all of 
my long life I have been a member of the 
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Republican Party, as was before me my 
father, an ardent supporter of Abraham Lin- 
coln. I have an abiding faith that this party 
if it remains true to its great traditions, 
can provide the country with a leadership 
which, as in the days of Lincoln, will bring 
us back to peace and tranquillity. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary here to indict 
the present administration for all of its 
tragic blunders. For that indictment has 
already found full expression in the resent- 
ments which have poured from the hearts of 
the American people from North to South, 
East to West, with no distinction of race, 
creed, color, or political affiliation. 


CITES INSATIATE AMBITIONS 


I know. From the four corners of the 
land, I have seen; Ihave heard. It has been 
a spontaneous expression refiecting a deep 
sense of fear that our leaders in their insa- 
tiate demand for ever more personal power 
might destroy the Republic and erase from 
the earth those mighty principles of govern- 
ment which brought to this land a liberty, 
a dignity, and a prosperity never before 
known. 

It has been an expression of faith in our 
ultimate destiny as a free people; an ac- 
knowledgment of individual responsibility in 
the achievement of that destiny; a vibrant 
testimonial that the love of liberty still burns 
unquenchable in the American heart. 

Many of the people who thus register the 
depth of their resentments do not fully com- 
prehend the nature and degree of the policy 
misdirection which has brought us to fiscal 
instability, political insecurity, and military 
weakness. 

But, they view with dismay the failures 
of our leaders in the short aftermath of vic- 
tory which causes us, the once proud and 
mighty victor, unceasingly to call upon every 
American mother to yield her sons in a fight 
for national survival; which causes us to sub- 
mit to extortion and blackmail for the re- 
lease of our citizens unlawfully detained 
by nations with which we are at peace; 
which causes us to deprive our beloved di- 
visions committed to battle in Korea of the 
power and the means and the will to achieve 
victory—our country’s traditional military 
goal. 


They view with dismay the alarming 
change in the balance of world power, arising 
from the tragic decisions taken by willful 
or guileless men representing us at Tehran, 
Yalta, Potsdam, and elsewhere. Those reck- 
less men who, yielding to international in- 
trigue, set the stage for Soviet ascendency 
as a world power and our own relative de- 
cline, 

WEAKNESS LAID TO LEADERS 


They view with dismay the tragic weakness 
of our leaders reflected in their inability to 
rebuild our strength and restore our pres- 
tige, even after our commitment to war in 
Korea more than two long years ago dramat- 
ically emphasized the inadequacy of our 
security preparation; refiected in their in- 
ability to conserve our resources even while 
they warn of national peril; reflected in their 
tolerance of corruption or worse in the 
higher positions of the public service. 

They view with dismay the rising burden 
of our fiscal commitments, the deprivation 
of the opportunity to accumulate resources 
for future security and family obligations, 
the growing tendency of Government to con- 
trol personal life and suppress individual 
freedom. 

Our people are desperate for a plan which 
will revive hope and restore faith as they 
feel the oppressive burden of the tax levy 
upon eyery source of revenue and upon every 
property transaction; as they see the astro- 
nomically rising public debt heavily mort- 
gaging the industry, the well-being and the 

. Opportunity of our children and our chil- 
dren’s children; as they observe the rising 
costs of the necessities of life impairing the 
effectivness of pensions, insurance, and other 


fixed incomes and reducing the aged and 
infirm to appalling circumstances. 

They look to their leaders, but their pro- 
tests are silenced by the grim warnings of 
the disaster of a possible total war. They 
see no sign of concern, hear no words of 
encouragement, find no basis for easing fear. 
Their every expression of hope for reduction 
in the tax burden is met by the angry re- 
joinder that taxes must go ever higher. 

There is no plan to transform extrava- 
gance into frugality, no desire to regain eco- 
nomic and fiscal stability, no prospect of re- 
turn to the rugged idealism and collective 
tranquillity of our fathers. 


WASHINGTON’S WORD RECALLED 


They yearn to regain the religious faith 
and spiritual rectitude of the past. They 
remember the counsel of General Washing- 
ton when he said in his Farewell Address: 

“Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports. In vain 
would that man claim the tribute of patri- 
otism who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens.” 

But the people detect no need given this 
wise counsel. They witness instead only a 
ceaseless effort to spend and spend, to tax 
and tax, only a callous indifference to 
mounting disclosures of graft and corruption 
and waste in the public administration. 

The religious devotion of the American 
people which has produced the universally 
refiected spirituality of the American home 
has been outraged by the materialism and 
selfishness which dominates the national 
administration. 

Public policy no longer is geared to the 
simple determination of that which is right 
and that which is wrong. 

The objective has been to build political 
strength even at the expense of the public 
interest. 

This is incomprehensible to our people 
who understand fully the influence religion 
and morality have always exerted upon po- 
litical stability. They know from the les- 
sons of history that national strength and 
greatness inevitably find their true measure 
in existing moral and ethical standards. 

But, one asks, how can it be that the party 
of Jefferson and Jackson, which once con- 
tributed so magnificently to the building of 
the Republic, would now sponsor and sup- 
port so tragic a cleavage from our great 
traditions? How could it despoil those very 
concepts of humanity and government upon 
which rested our past spiritual and tempo- 
ral strength? 


SEES TOTALITARIAN TREND 


The answer is as Clear as it is distressing. 
That party of noble heritage has become 
captive to the schemers and planners who 
have infiltrated its ranks of leadership to set 
the national course unerringly toward the 
socialistic regimentation of a totalitarian 
state. 

To such end they have sought to circum- 
vent the safeguards to our liberties wisely 
written into the Constitution of the United 
States. At one stage there was even the at- 
tempt to subvert the independence of our 
Supreme Court by adding new members, pli- 
able to the will of the Executive—at an- 
other, the claim of extraordinary “inherent” 
power without the slightest sanction in law. 

They have too frequently regarded that 
immutable charter as an instrument of 
political expediency. In the hyprocisy of 
self-righteousness, they hail their course as 
true liberalism. Yet every move they make 
to circumvent the spirit of the Constitution, 
every move they make to centralize political 
power, every moye they make to curtail and 
suppress individual liberty is reaction in its 
most extreme form. 
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For the framers of the Constitution were 
the most liberal thinkers of all the ages and 
the charter they produced out of the liberal 
revolution of their time has never been and 
is not now surpassed in liberal thought. 

Our forefathers associated together into a 
sovereign state for the sole and only purpose 
of protecting their common liberties, not of 
yielding them again to a centralized Federal 
authority. Their concept held to the pri- 
macy of the individual’s interest; that of our 
present leadership to the predominance of 
the State. 

They who trample upon constitutional lib- 
erty by the undue centralization and im- 
position of political power are turning back 
the pages of history and gradually reinstitut- 
ing those very excesses and abuses for which 
the British crown was indicted in 1776 by our 
Declaration of Independence. They are the 
dangerous reactionaries in contemporary 
American politics, 


CITES ARBITRARY CONTROLS 


They have trifled with that great American 
institution—free, private, competitive enter- 
prise, keystone to the arch of our economic 
strength as a Nation and prosperity as a 
people. By the imposition of oppressive and 
arbitrary controls upon business and produc- 
tion; by exhaustive taxation which withers 
initiative, reduces energy and, in the end, 
destroys the spirit of enterprise; by spend- 
thrift policies which stagger the imagina- 
tion; by discouraging adherence to the prin- 
ciple of private ownership of property, they 
have established the prerequisites to a 
socialistic or even later a communistic state. 
And, as they thus chart a course with such 
reckless abandon leading toward ultimate 
national bankruptcy, they endeavor to mis- 
lead and control the public mind by a patro- 
nage of money, by devices calculated to 
create an artificial appearance of prosperity, 
and by a continuous flow of irresponsible 
and deceptive propaganda, 

But the people in their innate wisdom are 
not misled by such tactics of deception. 
Alert to reality, they know that the value of 
the dollar has diminished about 50 percent 
and is still going down. They find insuffi- 
cient compensation in nominally higher in- 
come, however skillfully propagandized as a 
mark of prosperity. 

They entertain a growing fear that the 
same policy misdirection which has thus 
debased the dollar will in time so impair our 
economy as to imperil the Nation’s solvency 
and thus destroy our living standard. With 
the dollar down, prices up, and taxes in- 
creased, a higher wage buys less today than 
yesterday. Tomorrow may be even worse. 

Let me read you this letter illustrating 
how millions of American wage earners are 
losing their living standard: 

“In 1941, I was working as a railroad teleg- 
rapher, as I am today. My weekly wage 
was $38.88. Subtracting $1.17 for railroad 
retirement, I had $37.71 take-home pay—no 
income tax. My weekly wage now is $71.32. 
But from that comes $4.46 retirement and 
$10.50 income tax. Net: $56.36. Also, the 
cost of living has gone up 189 percent in the 
meantime. My old take-home pay was 
equivalent to $71.27 today. But my take- 
home pay today actually is that $56.36. My 
loss in income is $14.91. In other words, after 
11 years, and with no compensation for 
added experience or increased productivity 
due to technological developments, I have 
actually suffered a pay cut of about $15 per 
week.” 

And so it is with all of us. 

In this march away from our traditional 
American standards, few of our former lib- 
erties have been left unimpaired. Rights and 
powers specifically reserved to State, com- 
munity, and individual by constitutional 
mandate have been ruthlessly suppressed by 
a creeping Federal authority. Reckless abuse 
indeed has been made of that most danger- 
ous of all sovereign powers—the power to 
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tax. We find ourselves already past the 
point where higher taxes might be expected 
to produce higher revenue. 

The propaganda of fear is replacing our 
once dynamic initiative, well-tested vision, 
and unparalleled energy in a frantic effort 
to whip-lash the country into a maximum 
of production. 

This misdirection of public policy, which 
so endangers survival of our traditional 
American way of life, finds its genesis in an 
alien and foreign philosophy, its application 
in American politics designed to further en- 
trench a 20-year-old upon the political 
power. 

ATTACKS ALIEN PHILOSOPHY 


It emphasizes with startling clarity the 
sage warning of a wise and far-seeing Demo- 
cratic leader of many years ago, Senator Ben- 
jamin Hill, of the State of Georgia, who fore- 
saw something of what has happened, but I 
dare say expected the responsibility would 
be chargeable to a Republican administra- 
tion. He cautioned on the floor of the Sen- 
ate of the United States: 

“I have said I do not dread (industrial) 
corporations as instruments of power to de- 
stroy this country, because there are a 
thousand agencies which can regulate, re- 
strain, and control them; but there is a cor- 
poration we may all well dread. That cor- 
poration is the Federal Government. 

“From the aggressions of this corporation, 
there can be no safety if it is allowed to go 
beyond the well-defined limits of its power. 
I dread nothing so much as the exercise of 
ungranted and doubtful powers by this 
Government, 

“Tt is, in my opinion, the danger of dangers 
to the future of this country. Let us be sure 
to keep it always within its limits. If this 
great, ambitious, ever-growing corporation 
become oppressive, who shall check it? If it 
become wayward, who shall control it? If 
it become unjust, who shall trust it?” 


BEGS FOR VIGILANCE 


“As sentinels on the country's watchtower, 
Senators, I beseech you—watch and guard 
with sleepless dread that corporation which 
can make all property and rights, all States 
and people, and all liberty and hope its 
playthings in an hour, and its victims 
forever.” 

How prophetic this warning. How far our 
institutions have been yielded to these very 
excesses of power which he so deeply feared— 
and this, ironically enough, under the stew- 
ardship of his own party. Let none say this 
is but a partisan conclusion. For north or 
south, east or west, men and women of what- 
ever political faith recognize the tragic truth 
of this circumstance. 

But our failures in domestic policy can 
be overcome, for government takes its tone, 
its character, even its general efficiency from 
its leadership. 

Sound leadership can restore integrity to 
the public service; can economize in the 
public administration; can eliminate disloyal 
elements from public authority; can purge 
our educational system of subversive and im- 
moral influence; can restore to youth its 
rightful heritage; can strengthen the fabric 
of our free economy; can raise the dollar to 
its true yalue; can reduce the tax burden on 
individual and industry; can regain the 
course of constitutional direction; can re- 
capture personal liberties now impaired; can 
correct social inequities; can strengthen the 
position of both worker and owner in private 
industry, even while protecting the public 
interest; can fortify the initiative, energy, 
and enterprise of the farmer so as to insure 
the adequacy of the production of food in 
lean years and its distribution in those of 
plenty, without being crippled by the unwar- 
ranted interference and domination of gov- 
ernment; and can rearm the Nation without 
undue burden upon the people. 


TURNS TO FOREIGN POLICY 


The correction of domestic evils and lapses 
would not be too difficult provided the will 
to do so firmly exists. 

Foreign policy has been as tragically in 
error as has domestic policy. 

We practically invited Soviet dominance 
over the free peoples of Eastern Europe 
through strategic dispositions of Soviet force 
at the close of the European war; we delib- 
erately withdrew our armies from thousands 
of square miles of hard-won territory, per- 
mitting the advance of Soviet forces to the 
west to plant the red flag of communism on 

e ramparts of Berlin, Vienna, and Prague, 
Capitals of western civilization; we reck- 
lessly yielded effective control over areas of 
vast uranium deposits without which the 
Soviet might never have developed the 
threat of atomic power; we foolishly per- 
mitted the encirclement of Berlin by Soviet 
forces, rendering almost inevitable the tragi- 
cally high cost we have had to pay to secure 
open lines of supply and communication be- 
tween our zones of occupation there and in 
West Germany; we authorized, sponsored, or 
approved policies under which the German 
industrial plant was subjected to major 
postwar dismantling and destruction; we 
turned over to the Soviet for slave labor 
hundreds of thousands of German prison- 
ere of war in violation of every humanitarian 
concept and tradition; we failed to protest 
the murder by the Soviet of the flower of the 
Polish Nation; and even after victory had 
been achieved, we continued to supply the 
Soviet with quantities of war material, de- 
spite the clear and inescapable warnings of 
the Soviet threat to future peace. 

SEES BLUNDERS IN EAST 

In the East we gave over to Soviet control 
the industrial resources of Manchuria, the 
area of North Korea, and the Kuriles point- 
ed at the heart of the Japanese home is- 
lands. We condemned our faithful wartime 
ally, the Chinese people, to the subjugation 
of Communist tyranny. And in the course 
of these moves, we proceeded with precipi- 
tate haste to divest ourselves of our own 
military strength. 

Despite the threat to our security then 
clearly apparent, our Executive flaunted and 
ignored the judgment and will of the Con- 
gress which appropriated funds for the ex- 
pansion of our air arm which he arbitrarily 
refused to expend for such purpose. 

Small wonder indeed that from the com- 
bination of these tragic decisions and events, 
there occurred a reversal of the balance of 
world power such as history has never be- 
fore recorded. 

Then suddenly with our military strength 
standing at possibly the lowest relativity in 
history, our divisions in Japan reduced from 
three to two regiments, our regiments from 
three to two battalions, our battalions from 
three to two companies; with our protection 
withdrawn from South Korea as a militarily 
indefensible peninsula, we there and then 
plunged our forces into war to defend it. 

Few would take exception to the impulse, 
however idealistic, to support the preserva- 
tion of freedom where we had done so much 
to implant the principles and spirit of free- 
dom, but it is fatal to enter any war without 
the will to win it. I criticize not the moral- 
ity of the decision, but its irresponsibility 
and recklessness. 

We defeated the North Korean armies; but, 
when the Communist armies of China struck 
our leaders lacked the courage to fight to a 
military decision, even though victory was 
then readily within our grasp—a victory 
which would not only have discharged our 
commitment to the Korean people, but which 
in the long run might well have saved conti- 
nental Asia from Red domination, 


TRUCE TALKS DISCUSSED 


And, after discarding victory as the mili- 
tary objective and thereby condemning our 
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forces to a stalemated struggle of attrition 
and the Korean Nation and people to pro- 
gressive obliteration, we again yielded to 
Communist intrigue and entered into pro- 
tracted armistic negotiations even though 
every lesson of experience had clearly shown 
such negotiations to be but the means where- . 
by such an enemy gains time to reinforce his 
military capabilities. 

While I have not been consulted with 
reference to Korea since my retirement from 
active assignment 15 months ago, I can 
unhesitatingly say that a leadership which 
by weakness and indecision has brought 
about such a military dilemma lacks the 
soundness of vision, the moral courage, and 
the resolute will to resolve it. 

Yet, resolved it must be, for we cannot 
long carry so intolerable a burden. We must 
have a leadership capable of decision, as inde- 
cision in war is but the prelude to disaster. 

No military problem is unsolvable. Korea 
stands today as the hallowed graveyard for 
countless American dead. We must not let 
it become as well a graveyard for American 
hope, American faith, and American honor. 

In Europe, and indeed throughout the 
world, our foreign policy approach has been 
equally as vacillating and negative and, for 
the most part, sad indeed to relate, under the 
domination of others. 

We have yielded to selfish pressures both 
at home and abroad and, in so doing, have 
unduly directed the distribution of our 
wealth into privileged channels, have taken 
sides in international disputes which were 
fundamentally none of our affair, and have 
endeavored to impose our will on other na- 
tions’ purely domestic problems in an im- 
perialistic manner. 


SAYS FRIENDS ARE NEGLECTED 


We have ignored traditional friends while 
showering our favors on others, and we have 
lost that sense of judicial fairness which for- 
merly characterized our relations abroad. In 
our preoccupation with Europe, we have 
tended to discard from our concern those 
great people of Asia and the Middle East who 
historically have sought, not our wealth, but 
our friendship and understanding. 

Our good-neighbor policy with respect to 
the peoples of Central America—of greater 
strategic concern than all others—has been 
largely subordinated. Through the pater- 
nalistic attitude which has dominated our 
material assistance abroad, we have pro- 
moted as much weakness as strength, as 
much resentment as friendship. 

Animated by the doubtful belief that with 
money alone we could erect internal bul- 
warks against communism’s growth, our 
leaders have expended much of our resource 
on the area of Western Europe. 

Events have largely established the fallacy 
of this reasoning. Indeed, the history of 
mankind shows clearly that the love of lib- 
erty is a spiritual resource of the human 
heart which, if nonexistent, does not spring 
from money alone. 

None will quarrel with the impulse to do 
all reasonably within our power to assist the 
best effort of the peoples of Western Europe 
to prepare their bastions for self-defense, but 
communism with its recently acquired stra- 
tegic frontiers in Asia and Europe and its 
penetration elsewhere by internal minority 
influences, presents a world-wide problem, 
the solution of which involves consideration 
of every point of possible communist pres- 
sure. 

One would be foolhardy indeed to quench 
a flre in the kitchen while leaving another 
room aflame. The problem is global, not 
sectional. Nor would the free world be the 
gainer, if our own Nation which from its 
own conception in liberty has ever stood as 
a beacon of hope and inspiration should so 
exhaust itself of spiritual and material re- 
source as to render its own survival subject 
to the will of others. 
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FEARS DEATH OF LIBERTY 


Such a tragedy would return civilization 
to the darkness cf the Middle Ages and the 
ideal of human liberty might perish from 
the earth. 

But the present administration ignores the 
lessons of history, however clear and unmis- 
takable. It ignores the practical aspect that 
there is a limit even to our own vast re- 
sources, 

It ignores the fact that our potential 
strength rests not so much upon any natural 
advantages which we have and others have 
not, but upon the initiative and vision, the 
enterprise and courage, the sweat and toil 
which alone spring from the incentive of 
freedom, 

Destroy such incentive and our Nation can 
go the way of many others toward a uni- 
versal level of mediocrity—a standard of life 
measured by the lowest common denomi- 
nator which is communism's ultimate goal. 

The administration is obsessed by the idea 
that we can spend ourselves into a position 
of leadership abroad, just as it believes we 
can spend ourselves into prosperity at home. 
Both are based upon illusory premises. Both 
challenge economic and social truths, deeply 
rooted in the experience of mankind. 

World leadership can only rest upon world 
respect. Such respect is one of those spirit- 
ual deals which do not result from gifts, 
propaganda, salesmanship, or any artificial 
means. 

It is not for barter to the highest bidder. 
It is not within the orbit of international 
trade. 

It Is influenced solely by the soundness of 
the ideas by which we better our own civili- 
zation, elevate to higher standards our own 
way of life, and strengthen the dignity of our 
own citizenry. Only through the exemplifi- 
cation of sound ideas which in the crucible of 
experience have produced for us a better and 
more serene life may we contribute in fullest 
measure to the well-being of others. 


BESPEAKS HIGH STANDARD 


The higher our own standard and more 
stable we become, the greater our appeal to 
less fortunate peoples and the more they 
will look to us and our ways of guidance and 
leadership. This applies equally to those be- 
hind the iron curtain and those still blessed 
by the concept of human freedom. For the 
whole record of civilization proves that the 
tyranny has not as yet been devised which 
can long resist a sound idea. 

Spiritually and physically we possess the 
resource, properly conserved and realistically 
applied, to lead toward a world freed from 
the exhausting wars which have so plagued 
the past. This is a practical purpose, not 
visionary. For the destructiveness of mod- 
ern war has now in the atomic age become 
too frightful to contemplate by even a po- 
tential victor. 

This then must be the direction of our 
foreign policy. We must, upon restoration 
of our military strength and spiritual bal- 
ance recklessly dissipated in our headlong 
retreat from victory, chart from that strength 
a true and unequivocal course to peace and 
tranquillity—a peace and tranquillity which 
will be real, not fictitious; deep-rooted, not 
superficial. 

Our ideal must be eventually the abolition 
of war. Such is the longing hope of all of 
the masses of mankind of whatever race or 
tribe. Indeed, so well is this understood that 
even the despot, in order to assure a follow- 
ing. cloaks the threat or application of force 
with the hyprocritical pretense that his pur- 
pose is to secure the peace. 

But rarely has the present administration 
made a major move calculated to strengthen 
the fabric of world peace. 

To the contrary, it has done much to ad- 
vance the danger of global strife by its in- 
decisive conduct of the campaign in Korea 
with its shamful implication that we dare 
not strike back at those who strike at us, 


by its bellicose attitude toward all who op- 
pose it in international diplomacy, and by 
its pattern of collective-security agreements 
which, without as yet having mounted either 
the will or the physical power to success- 
fully meet aggression, have divided the world 
into armed camps and rendered us depend- 
ent, not alone upon the wisdom of our own 
foreign policy to keep us out of war, but 
upon the foreign policies and diplomatic 
moves of other nations as well. 


SEES MOVE TOWARD WAR 


We must fully understand that, once we 
commit ourselves to the defense of others, 
the issue of war or peace is no longer ig 
our exclusive hands, for we become but an- 
other pawn in the game of international 
power politics—a dangerous game—in which 
the present administration has demonstrated 
no peculiar adeptness. 

It has talked and pledged peace while mov- 
ing toward war. Indeed, none can deny what 
history so clearly records—that the Demo- 
cratic Party has well earned the doubtful 
distinction of being the war party of mod- 
ern American politics. The dead of World 
War I, of World War II, and of the Korean 
war render mute testimony. 

We must remain faithful to the com- 
mitments we have made to others, so long as 
they remain faithful to theirs made to us, 
but failure of the principle of collective se- 
curity in Korea, where we have found our- 
selves holding responsibility without corre- 
sponding authority, plainly warns that too 
much must not be expected from collective 
security elsewhere. 

Indeed, in Western Europe as in Korea, 
experience has shown a reluctance by many 
of the Allies to assume a fair and right- 
ful share of the military burden, even 
though in the case of Western Europe the 
basic purpose would be the defense of its 
own soil. 

This hesitancy does not spring from any 
insufficiency of manpower, nor the exhaus- 
tion of other needed resource, but rather 
from a seeming confident assurance that this 
Nation's blood and treasure will be com- 
mitted to the fullest extent needed to ac- 
complish the military objective. 

The free peoples of Asia and the Middle 
East do not ask for American garrisons to 
defend their soil. All they seek is the neces- 
sary military equipment beyond their own 
capacity of production, They have both the 
will and adequate men, if properly equipped, 
themselves to conduct their defense and to 
turn the tide decisively against communism. 


FAVORS WITHDRAWAL 


There is no logical reason why the same 
solution should not apply with respect to all 
others, In such circumstances, it should be 
our unalterable purpose to effect in due time 
withdrawal of our ground garrisons from 
service abroad. 

By far our Nation's greatest resource is 
our youth. In 20 bitter campaigns I have 
witnessed its magnificence in the most try- 
ing experience of all, that of the battlefield. 
It has never failed our faith, never failed an 
invincible courage, aud a patriotism which 
subordinated life itself to duty. 

Yet, as it now approaches the responsi- 
bility of civic leadership, it is confronted 
with a situation made almost desperate by 
the loss of such opportunity and resource 
as was our own heritage from the past. This 
is the greatest tragedy of all—that a national 
administration could have so yielded to the 
disease of power as to betray the youth of 
America. 

Despite stresses and strains, the fine basic 
character of the American people remains 
unimpaired. It offers hope that under the 
inspiration of a strong, moral leadership 
the people—all the people—will hurl back 
insidious efforts to sow the seeds of suspi- 
cion, distrust, and hatred calculated not 
only to stir up racial or religious strife be- 
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tween the several segments of our society, 
but to destroy the unity and common un- 
derstanding which has been the corner- 
stone to our growth as a nation. 

The very survival of our liberties and, in- 
deed, our civilization is dependent upon our 
citizenry of all races, creeds, and colors 
standing firmly and invincibly together with 
a singleness of purpose; a mutuality of faith 
and a common prayer—God bless America, 


QUOTES WASHINGTON AGAIN 


It is this spiritual unity which offers as- 
surance that the coming crusade to rechart 
the Nation's course toward peace and secu- 
rity and prosperity will find an aroused 
countryside ready and eager to march. 

That crusade rests upon the humanitarian 
aspirations of mankind; its constitutional 
rights, and the moral necessity for human 
happiness. It demands a purification of 
the Nation’s conscience and a refortification 
of its will and faith. Therein lies the Re- 
publican Party's challenge to leadership. 

At the close of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, George Washington remarked to 
Benjamin Franklin that he believed the 
Constitution as finally evolved was a great 
and noble charter of liberty upon which the 
several States could rally, unite, and prosper, 
“Yes, General,” Franklin responded, “if we 
can make it work.” 

We have made it work in the days of our 
great past. And come November, we will 
make it work again—so help us God. 


Address by Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
L. Chapman at the Fifth Triennial Meet- 
ing of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y., July 5, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BLAIR MOODY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MOODY. Mr. President, on July 
4 the Ukrainian Congress Committee 
of America convened its fifth triennial 
meeting in New York City. This meet- 
ing was attended by some 1,500 delegates 
from 44 States representing approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 Americans of Ukrainian 
descent and origin. These delegates 
came from fraternal lodges, veterans’ 
organizations, women’s and youth socie- 
ties, citizens political clubs and parishes. 
They chose the anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence as the 
opening date of their convention because 
of their firm adherence to its glorious 
principles and their hopes that its benign 
influence will be spread to those suffering 
millions now under the yoke of Soviet- 
Russian imperialism. 

A most significant and inspiring ad- 
dress was given before the convention 
by the Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, 
Secretary of the Interior. In that ad- 
dress Secretary Chapman paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the age-long strug- 
gles of the Ukrainian Nation for na- 
tional independence. He made it clear 
that this struggle has persisted for 
over 1,000 years and that despite the 
tyranny of alien occupation, planned 
programs of mass starvation, and ruth- 
less deportations the spirit of inde- 
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pendence still burns bright in the land 
of Ukraine. 

Secretary Chapman resounded the 
warnings given us by President Wilson 
in 1919—the warnings we failed to heed 
and by this failure the world started on 
the inevitable road to World War II. It 
would do us well to pay heed to the time- 
proven principles enunciated by Presi- 
dent Wilson because in them we will find 
the key to a just and lasting peace. 

The State of Michigan numbers among 
its citizens many thousands who are 
proud of their Ukrainian origin, We in 
the State of Michigan have welcomed 
the many thousands of Ukrainian dis- 
placed persons who were settled there by 
sponsors from all walks of life. They 
have been making a splendid adjustment 
to their new homeland. I am confident 
they will continue the wonderful record 
of those who came before them and will 
make their full contribution to our great 
American democracy. In our historic 
cause to establish a universal peace with 
freedom and justice for all they are 
certain to be in the vanguard. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the timely and in- 
spiring address of Secretary Chapman. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is a real pleasure for me to join with 
you in this fifth triennial meeting of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America. 

I am especially happy that you have cho- 
sen the American Independence Day holi- 
day for the opening of your convention. 
The great message of Independence Day is 
a message of hope for oppressed peoples ev- 
erywhere—a reminder that the yoke of tyr- 
anny does not endure forever. 

Two very different traditions meet in this 
convention. 

There is the tradition of the American 
Nation—a tradition born of the struggles 
and the dreams of many different folk who 
came together in an enduring unity be- 
cause they shared this great desire for hu- 
man freedom. 

The Ukrainian tradition is completely in 
harmony with the American tradition. . 

A thousand years ago, before the exist- 
ence of the North American Continent was 
known, the great Kingdom of Kiev was the 
political and cultural creation of the Ukrain- 
jan people, the easternmost bastion of 
western culture. 

But to the east were the marauding Tar- 
tar tribes, later the domination of the 
Polish invaders. i 

Still later, the rising princes of Muscovy 
came to assert their mastery. The inde- 
pendence of Kiev vanished, and there began 
a long period of foreign rule, which unhap- 
pily exists to this day. 

But at the very heart of the Ukrainian tra- 
dition lies the significant fact that although 
political independence was destroyed, the 
great desire for independence did not die. 

It has lived on, through hundreds of years 
of oppression, and with it there has flour- 
ished the consciousness that the Ukrainian 
Nation does exist in fact even though its in- 
dividuality may be temporarily submerged 
by the cruel grip of a foreign overlord. 

It is at that point that the Ukrainian and 
American traditions come close together, 
and this celebration of the anniversary of 
American independence is a good time to 
emphasize the fact. 

The American tradition of independence 
somehow makes us kin to all peoples every- 
where who, like ourselves, have that deep, 
unquenchable desire for liberty and free- 
dom. A nation which longs desperately to 


be free finds kinship and friendship in 
America. That is a fact of most profound 
significance to the world at large. 

For it means that the cause of freedom 
does not stand alone. Freedom is indivis- 
ible; as long as a free society exists anywhere 
on earth, freemen everywhere may take 
hope. For the tide in human affairs flows in 
the direction of greater freedom for all, in 
spite of the long shadows cast by despots 
and oppressors. And when we in America 
see a people with a great tradition of free- 
dom, we instinctively offer our friendship 
to that people. 

Let us examine further the American and 
Ukrainian traditions of liberty. Before the 
Declaration of Independence, we found our- 
selves ground between two hostile imperi- 
alisms—the British and the French. Both 
imperialisms wanted the rich new land of 
America. Neither cared particularly for the 
well-being of the folk who lived in that 
land. The American people were caught in 
the clash of imperialism. 

This American land was fought over, not 
once but several times, and the rival im- 
perlalists supposed that all, that mattered 
was the clash of their own armies. That 
some day the plain people who lived here 
might assert their right to an existence of 
their own hardly occurred to anyone. 

Finally, when the rival empires had fought 
their last fight, here was a new Nation, 
owned by neither, controlled by its own peo- 
ple, establishing a new political demon- 
stration which has not yet told its full story. 

There is a recent chapter in Ukrainian 
history which is very like this chapter in 
American history. It has a different end- 
ing—or to be more exact, it has not yet 
had its ending. But up to a point the 
parallel is very striking. 

In 1941 the people of the Ukraine lived 
between two rival imperialisms, the Rus- 
sians and the Germans. Both coveted the 
rich land. After a shaky and uneasy alli- 
ance, the dictators went to war, and the Ger- 
mans marched into the Ukraine. 

Hitler’s legions marched across the Ukraine 
rapidly—largely because the Ukrainian peo- 
ple themselves at first looked upon them as 
liberators. 

Now that is a fact of deep meaning. It 
emphasizes the point which is too often 
overlooked in this country—that the Ukrain- 
ians are not in fact Russians at all. There 
are more than 42,000,000 of them in the 
Ukrainian Soviet Republic, and approxi- 
mately 91 percent of them are non-Russian. 
Furthermore, they had been held in bondage 
by the Russians for many years, and the 
bondage had become progressively worse 
with the years. This bondage had become 
particularly oppressive during the years just 
before the German invasion. 

The Kremlin’s program to communize the 
Ukraine was nothing less than an attempt 
to destroy the Ukrainian culture, whose 
roots go back to the day before there was a 
Russia. Mass killings, deportations, and a 
collectivization program which caused one 
of the worst famines in history, were a part 
of this program of the Kremlin. 

So when the German Armies came in, the 
Ukrainians naturally felt that the day of 
liberation had come. The Germans proved 
to be oppressors just as cruel and heartless 
as those of the Kremlin. They quickly made 
it clear that extermination and slavery—not 
liberty was their objective for the Ukraine, 

And thus, in the end, the people of the 
Ukraine rose against the invaders and helped 
to throw them out. 

As a result, Stalin was able to make the 
rest of the world believe that a great “peo- 
ple’s front” had taken shape in Russia. 
Actually, of course, nothing of the kind had 
happened. An oppressed people had risen 
to fight for its own liberty. It had helped 
to destroy one oppressor, but when the war 
ended it found its original oppressor more 
firmly in control than ever. 
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Now that is a sad and disheartening story. 
But the struggle for human freedom is a 
struggle that never ends, and no defeat is 
permanent. In this year 1952, when the 
cause of human freedom is uppermost in all 
of our minds, this great fact of the exist- 
ence of a Ukrainian nation firmly dedicated 
to the cause of freedom is a fact to which 
we need to give a good deal of attention. 

As we face the international Communist 
conspiracy against freedom, we sometimes 
make the mistake of believing that it rests 
upon a solid, unified, single-minded people 
known as the Russian Nation. This case of 
hems be ae indicates how faulty that think- 

g is. 

It is not the people who live within the 
borders of the Russian state who stand 
against freedom. The inhabitants of the 
Ukrainian Republic are no enemies of free 
men. 

On the contrary they ardently desire free- 
dom. But the yoke of communism rests 
upon them as heavily as it rests upon many 
other unfortunate and helpless nations on 
this earth. 

It must be remembered that no imperial- 
ism can endure for long where there are free 
societies who are determined to remain free, 
It is high time we realized that our cause 
commands the allegiance of the immense 
majority of mankind. We are not out- 
numbered. Time and numbers and the deep- 
est tide in human affairs are all on our side. 

The American Revolution of 1776 had ef- 
fects which went round the whole world, 
because the ideals which inspired that revo- 
lution are embedded in the hearts and minds 
of men everywhere. 

The Revolution which took place in Czarist 
Russia in 1917 resulted from the same ideals. 

Unhappily, before that revolution had 
progressed very far, designing and ambitious 
men took advantage of the confused situa- 
tion to seize power for theirown ends. Since 
then they have been trying to impose on 
the world a philosophy of life which does not 
recognize human freedom or human dignity. 
We have been compelled to see that our own 
freedom is not safe as long as that philoso- 
phy is being imposed by the sword. 

A year ago Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
discussed this peril before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. His words are worth 
quoting today. Secretary Acheson then said: 

“Three other aspects of Soviet policy need 
to be mentioned. First, Russian policy mak- 
ers, Czarist or Communist, have always taken 
a very long view. They think in generations 
where others may think in terms of a few 
years or a decade at most, Second, they are 
land-minded and have a deep and abiding 
confidence in the vastness of Russia as a fac- 
tor in their security. Third, the ruling power 
of Moscow has long been an imperial power 
and now rules a greatly extended empire. It 
cannot escape the difficulties that history 
teaches us befall all empires. 

“This is the challenge our foreign policy 
is required to meet. 

“Tt is clear that this process of eneroach- 
ment and consolidation by which Russia has 
grown in the last 500 years from the Duchy 
of Moscow to a vast empire has got to be 
stopped. This means that we have to hold, 
if possible, against its drives wherever they 
may be made. To hold means to hold against 
armed attack; it equally means to hold 
against internal attack—which is the new 
weapon added to the Russian arsenal by the 
Communists. 

“This also means that we have to develop 
collective strength and the political rela- 
tionships which support collective strength 
so as to deter Soviet drives against nations 
which, if they were standing alone, might 
fall easy prey.” 

I am sure that this particular audience 
can well understand those words of Secre- 
tary Acheson, because the Ukrainian Nation 
is preeminently one of those which have 
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fallen prey to the 500-year process of Rus- 
sian encroachment and consolidation. And 
as we consider that fact we cannot fail to 
realize how vitally important it is that we 
join with all other free nations everywhere 
in the effort to resist further encroachment. 

We have had our lesson in this matter, and 
one lesson ought to be enough. 

In 1918 the First World War ended. A 
mighty assault on the world’s freedom had 
been repelled. One of the greatest of our 
American Presidents then took the lead in 
an effort to create an international organiza- 
tion by which the free nations could keep 
the peace and protect their hard-bought lib- 
erties. With this effort, Woodrow Wilson 
also raised the noble slogan of the right of 
self-determination of all nations. 

If the tragedy of the Ukraine lay in the 
vicious blindness of the German invaders in 
the 1940's, the tragedy of America assuredly 
lay in our heedless rejection of Woodrow 
Wilson’s dream in 1919 and 1920. 

To be sure, we gave lip service to his ideals, 
We agreed wholeheartedly when Wilson 
declared: 

“We believe these fundamental things: 
First, that every people have a right to choose 
the sovereignty under which they shall live; 
second, that the small states of the world 
have a right to enjoy the same respect for 
their sovereignty and for their territorial 
integrity that great and powerful nations 
expect and insist upon.” 

Wilson warned us, in unforgettable words. 
In words that are just as valid today as they 
were in 1919, he declared: “If you are going 
to play a lone hand, the hand that you play 
must be upon the handle of the sword.” 
Then, more specifically—and with most un- 
erring exactness—Wilson said: 

“I can predict with absolute certainty that 
within another generation there will be an- 
other world war if the nations of the world 
do not concert the method by which to 
prevent it.” 

Well, we ignored Woodrow Wilson’s warn- 
ings. We tried to play a lone hand, and to 
our terrible cost we did in truth find that 
that tone hand presently was grasping a 
sword. We entered the Second World War 
which he predicted; entered it, fought it at 
fearful cost, and helped to win it. Now we 
are living amid the wreckage and confusion 
left by that war, and the question now is 
whether we are going to be wiser than we 
were a generation ago. 

Once again peace and freedom are threat- 
ened by a ruthless imperialism. You whose 
roots go back into the history of the Ukrain- 
ian Nation do not need to be told anything 
about the cruel, destructive nature of the 
imperialism which we face today. Its threat 
is total. It stands for the obliteration of 
everything that free people hold sacred. 

What are we going to do about it? 

I think that we are going to begin by rec- 
ognizing the facts; by realizing that peace 
and freedom go together and are all in one 
piece; by understanding that they must be 
defended wherever they are threatened, and 
at whatever cost; and by seeing clearly that 
the strength of freemen is immeasurably 
greater than the strength of the forces which 
threaten freedom, if the freemen will only 
band together to perfect and use their 
strength. 


That means that we will continue in the 
path on which we have already started. The 
work of the United Nations is Woodrow 
Wilson's noble plan brought up to date. The 
great point 4 program brought into being by 
the vision of President Harry 8. Truman of- 
fers the means by which we can help to 
strengthen the foundations upon which free 
societies base their existence. 

This is the anniversary of our independ- 
ence as a nation. Because that independ- 
ence is so precious to us, we are going to 
make common cause with freemen every- 
where, so that the independence of nations 


may continue to exist, and so that we may 
have a world society in which it is not nec- 
essary for freemen to fight a world war once 
in every generation to beat down the threat 
of brute force. 

Woodrow Wilson said it for us, when he 
was arguing for this same cause 32 years 
ago. He said: 

“We have got to be either ostriches or 
eagles. The ostrich act I see being done all 
around me. I see gentlemen burying their 
heads in something and thinking that no- 
body sees that they have submerged their 
thinking apparatus. That is what I mean 
by being ostriches. 

“What I mean by being eagles I need not 
describe to you. I mean leaving the mists 
that lie close along the ground, getting upon 
strong wing into those upper spaces of the 
air where you can see with clear eyes the 
affairs of mankini, see how the affairs of 
America are linked with the affairs of men 
everywhere, see how this who-e world turns 
with outstretched hands to this blessed 
country of ours and says, ‘If you will lead, we 
will follow.’ 

“God helping us, we will lead when they 
follow. The march is still long and toilsome 
to those heights upon which there rests 
nothing but the pure light of the justice of 
God, but the whole incline of affairs is to- 
ward those distant heights; and this great 
Nation, in serried ranks * * * will march 
at the fore of the great procession breasting 
those heights with eyes always lifted to the 
eternal goal.” 


Where Old, Young, Men, Women, and 
Children Starve for Books 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. HOWELL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
that the Library services bill was not 
passed in the rush to adjourn. It will 
have precedence in the next Congress as 
a result of the motion I sponsored in the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

The following article from the June 29, 
1952, New York Herald Tribune points 
up the merits of and the need for this 
legislation: 

WHERE OLD, YOUNG, MEN, WOMEN, AND 

CHILDREN STARVE FoR Books 
(By Virginia Sorensen) 

Lately I’ve been riding bookmobiles 
through the pine-woods country, along the 
red Alabama roads. We stop at places like 
Bigbee’s Post Office, Tibbie’s Store, French’s 
Gin, and—at Vinegar Bend on the Clarke- 
Washington County run—at places like the 
Booker T. Washington School. Those pub- 
lishers and authors who are bewailing the 
loss of interest in books these days would 
enjoy making a few trips on bookmobiles in 
any one of the 42 States that now have them. 
The truth is that thousands—and statistics 
support us if we say millions—of people want 
books if they can get them. 

I shall never forget the first bookmobile 
customer I saw, on a Wednesday trip out into 
Montgomery County. First stop on the list 
was Mrs, Scott’s lawn, and the sides of the 
truck were barely down when women and 
children began coming from up and down 
the road. The first to arrive was a little boy 
just under school age, pulling a little red 
wagon loaded with books for return, his 
spotted pointer trotting sedately alongside. 
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While the librarian checked in his books, tne 
boy hopped up onto the shelf that opened 
down from the primers and story books, and 
there he sat for the next half hour absorbed 
in “choosing.” Other children came, too, 
and they talked about the books they’d had 
before and called to the librarian to ask about 
new ones. Mothers came in aprons and in 
jeans. One farmer came in from the field 
and his wife called to him: “Too wet to 
plow?” He laughed and said, “No, he'd 
just remembered a book on dairying he want- 
ed the librarian to bring out from Mont- 
gomery on the next trip.” Almost everybody 
hung around, visiting and talking about the 
books, until the truck pulled out again, 
Down the road we passed the first customer, 
pulling a new load of books back home. 

Store stops are wonderful, too. Many 
country storekeepers have become neighbor- 
hood librarians, taking care of deposits so 
their customers can get groceries and books 
at the same time. And the school stops 
are best of all. Grade by grade, children in 
country schools swarm around the bookmo- 
bile. An author riding a bookmobile can dis- 
cover interesting things about what people 
want to read and what they don’t. I re- 
member a little girl who said: “Please don't 
get me any more of those I-books,” and when 
I wondered what she meant, she said she did 
not want a book with “I” in it because then 
she “couldn’t be the one in the story.” 

For every school that becomes an estab- 
lished stop, the librarian usually has large 
special boxes of requests. Teachers need 
books on birds, on rabbits, on baseball, on 
every imaginable subject; some of them won- 
dered to me what they would do without the 
use of county and State collections. One 
school principal in Montgomery County re- 
ported officially last spring that the average 
reading level of his students since the com- 
ing of the bookmobile has risen a full grade 
and a half. 

There is no way of estimating what has 
happened to people long out of school, but it 
is interesting to listen to elderly men and 
women tell about what they have learned. 
I especially like a story told by Shirley 
Brother of the State service in Alabama. "We 
had been stopping at a small rural com- 
munity for several months,” Miss Brother 
told me, “and every trip we were met by a 
child of three or four and her old grand- 
mother who was afraid for the child to cross 
the highway alone. The child was most at- 
tractive, usually in overalls, and the grand- 
mother, very old and withered, was always 
in her sunbonnet and calico, The child 
looked through our picture books and picked 
out some she wanted and some to be left in 
the community station. We always asked the 
grandmother if she, too, would like a book, 
but she answered politely, ‘No, not on this 
trip.’ After about 2 years the old lady came 
beaming to the truck one day, and when the 
child had selected her books we asked as 
usual if grandmother would have one. To 
our surprise she said, Tes. One on religion, 
please, with big printing.’ The young chil- 
dren in the family had taught her to read 
from the books brought by the bookmobile. 
She had been too embarrassed to tell us that 
she could not read. The first book she read 
was her Bible, a life dream come true.” 

Another bookmobile story I like is told by 
Margaret McElderry of Harcourt, Brace. It 
happened in the South Carolina mountains, 
where the bookmobile stopped on a bare, 
windswept plateau for its monthly visit. 
When the children came in the librarian 
suddenly detected a very sweet odor and was 
puzzled as to its source. “Did some of you 
bring flowers today?” she asked, sniffing. A 
little girl said, No, ma’am, that’s me and my 
brother.“ Their most precious possession in 
a poor mountain home was a can of talcum 
powder, and each time the bookmobile came, 
the children were permitted—in its honor— 
to sprinkle talcum on their skin. 
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In Louisiana the bookmobile is met at 
some stops by rowboats full of women and 
children, bringing books for exchange over 
the bayous. In Georgia, in the Towns- 
Union Regional Library, the librarians use 
& jeep to ford mountain streams and take 
books into isolated communities. 

Out in Oregon, according to a Rural Li- 
brary Service Bulletin, a self-education 
service has been carried out by the book- 
mobile ever since the depression when many 
young people were forced to leave school, 
Late learners vary in ages from 20 to 80, 
and the subjects are amazing—from raising 
squabs to world peace. 

Here in Lee and Tallapoosa Counties, Ala., 
a two-county service has just been arranged 
and the high-school principal and his teach- 
ers are watching with interest what hap- 
pens as the country kids bring some reading 
experience with them to the county high 
school, It may seem incredible, but until 
now many of these boys and girls have had 
no books to read their entire lives except 
the texts they used through the grades. 

If you get the statistics on these young 
people, you have the reason for the library 
service bill now in Congress. Senator LISTER 
HILL, of Alabama, with PauL N. DouGLasS, of 
Illinois, and Groncx D. AIKEN, of Vermont, is 
author of the bill, and knows his Alabama 
statistically and humanly as well. Books 
help people to learn to do better what they 
already are doing,” he wrote in his report, 
“learn new things; to follow current events 
intelligently; to find relaxation, and to de- 
velop their understanding.“ Significant 
statistics from the report: Thirty million 
people in the United States, of whom twenty- 
six million live on farms and in small vil- 
lages, are without access to books and library 
materials. Three and a half million rural 
boys and girls are getting an inferior educa- 
tion. Only 735 counties provide county- 
wide library service, and 488 counties have 
no service of any kind; the remaining 1,859 
counties have service only for urban citizens. 
Here in Alabama, where the statistics show 
that 41 percent of the people are without 
libraries (Alabama spends only 26 cents a 
person on libraries, Massachusetts $1.56), 
those who have tasted the good of books 
are militant at the notion of losing them. 
Perhaps Senator HILL has heard of the 
Alabama county where certain officers de- 
cided to remove the bookmobile, as over- 
expensive, and how the people swarmed into 
the county courthouse the day the commis- 
sion met, demanding to know why they must 
lose their books. Mothers and fathers came. 
Teachers came. Old people came. School 
children wrote letters. And the bookmobile 
went on running. Now it is regarded by all 
potential commissioners with a just respect. 
This past year the people of that. same 
county read over 100,000 books from their 
bookmobile. 

With the statistics in mind, it is a good 
idea to return to this certain man and that 
certain woman, who are the final meaning 
of statistics, after all. Lois Rainer Green, 
director of public library service in Alabama, 
tells a significant story about Clarke and 
Washington Counties, the very rural country 
north of Mobile. An old colored man came 
to the bookmobile when it first began mak- 
ing stops in his neighborhood. “You have 
Shakespeare?” he asked. Mrs. Green pro- 
duced Shakespeare, and he took the book 
with reverent hands. “I haven't had 
Shakespeare on the place since my cabin 
burnt down,” he said. “It’s been years now. 
I was startin’ to lose my quotations.” 

Another story Mrs. Green tells also comes 
out of that deep Alabama country, and 
serves, I think, to add up the meaning of 
books to country people. An old lady wanted 
to take some books, but asked Mrs. Green 
with suspicion, “when the collector man 
comin’ around with his little recipe book?” 
Assured that the books were to be used free 


and nobody would come to collect for them, 
she looked still more suspicious. “Who 
pays?” she asked, with the age-old knowledge 
of the people that nothing is ever really 
free. Tou pay through your government,” 
Mrs. Green told her. The men you vote for 
and send to the county seat and the State 
capitol have arranged for you to get these 
books.” The old lady lifted her eyes to the 
sky. “Praise the Lord for a government 
what does so much for its people,” she 
said. And she added, “I hopes we lives to 
deserve it.” 


Johannes Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report pre- 
pared at my request by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities to 
show the Communist affiliation of Jo- 
hannes Steel, 

I would particularly like to point out 
the fact that Steel was active in the so- 
called American Council for a Demo- 
cratic Greece, an organization dedicated 
to supporting the Communist civil war 
and invasion of Greece. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, UNITED 
STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 7, 
1952 


For: Senator Harry P. Cart, 
Subject: Johannes Steel. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee disclose the following in- 
formation concerning Johannes Steel. 

According to the Daily Worker of June 29, 
1947 (p. 5), Johannes Steel was one of the 
speakers at a convention of the International 
Workers Order; the Daily Worker for January 
9, 1948 (p. 7), named Johannes Steel as one 
of those who spoke before the Jewish People's 
Fraternal Order of the International Workers 
Order. 

“One of the most effective and closely 
knitted organizations among the Commu- 
nist-front movements” is the International 
Workers Order. “It claims a membership of 
150,000 bound together through an insurance 
and social plan. + It has contrib- 
uted large sums of money to Communist 
Party campaigns, and * * * regularly 
sponsors Communist Party endorsed candi- 
dates for public office.” In 1944, its presi- 
dent and general secretary respectively were 
William Weiner, former Communist Party 
treasurer, and Max Bedacht, former party 
secretary. (Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Reports, January 3, 1939; 
March 29, 1944; also cited in reports of Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, and June 25, 1942.) The former 
Attorney General, Tom Clark, cited it as 
“subversive and Communist” in his letters to 
the Loyalty Review Board (released Decem- 
ber 4, 1947 and September 21, 1948). Attorney 
General Biddle cited it as “one of the strong- 
est Communist organizations.” (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, p. 7447.) 

Over a period of years, Mr. Steel contributed 
to Fight magazine, official organ of the 
American League Against War and Fascism, 
later known as the American League for Peace 
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and Democracy: September 1935 (p. 3); June 
1936 (p. 22); October 1936 (p. 10); January 
1937 (p. 15); April 1937 (p. 18); July 1937 
(P. 18); August 24, 1937 (p. 3); September 
1937 (p. 15); October 1937 (p. 19); July 1938 
(p. 19); and March 1938 (p. 18). He has con- 
tributed to the publication Soviet Russia To- 
day, as shown by the following references: 
Daily Worker of October 29, 1937 (p. 1); 
Soviet Russia Today for May 1942 (p. 10); 
July 1942 (p. 24); April 1943 (p. 20); June 
1947 (p. 3); December 1947 (p. 3). Accord- 
ing to the April 1943 issue (p. 31), Mr. Steel 
was one of the sponsors of the Soviet Russia 
Today dinner celebrating the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Red Army. 

“The largest of the Communist-front 
movements in the United States is the 
American League for Peace and Democracy, 
formerly known as the American League 
Against War and Fascism, and, at the time 
of its inception, as the United States Con- 
gress Against War. The league 
contends publicly that it is not a Commu- 
nist-front movement, yet at the very begin- 
ning Communists dominated it. Earl 
Browder was its vice president.” “An ex- 
amination of the program of the American 
League will show that the organization was 
nothing more nor less that a bold advocate 
of treason.” (Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, reports, January 3, 
1939; March 29, 1944; reports, January 3, 
1940; January 3, 1941; June 25, 1942; and 
January 2, 1943.) The American League for 
Peace and Democracy was “established in 
the United States in 1937 as successor to the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
‘in an effort to create public sentiment on 
behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the 
interests of the Soyiet Union. * * * The 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy * * + was designed to conceal 
Communist control, in accordance with the 
new tactics of the Communist Internation- 
al.“ (Attorney General Francis Biddle, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, pp. 7442 
and 7443.) Attorney General Clark also 
cited it in letters to the Loyalty Review Board 
(released June 1, 1948 and September 21, 
1948). 

Soviet Russia Today was cited as a Com- 
munist-front publication by both the spec- 
ial committee (reports of March 29, 1944 and 
June 25, 1942) and the congressional com- 
mittee (report on the Congress of American 
Women, released October 23, 1949). 

Mr. Steel spoke on the subject, American- 
Soviet Relations in Europe, in the Middle East 
and the Far East, at a meeting sponsored by 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, as shown in the Worker of June 
15, 1947 (p. 10); the Daily Worker of Novem- 
ber 3, 1947 (p. 5), listed him as a speaker 
at a rally held in St. Nicholas Arena, Novem- 
ber 9, 1947, under the auspices of the na- 
tional council; this same information was 
shown in the Daily Worker on November 7, 
1947 (p. 7). He spoke at the Congress on 
American-Soviet Relations which was held 
under the auspices of the National Council, 
December 3-5, 1949, according to the pro- 
gram of the congress. 

In recent months, the Communist Party's 
principal front for all things Russian has 
been known as the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship.” (Special com- 
mittee report, March 29, 1944.) It was later 
cited as “subversive and Communist” by 
Attorney General Clark in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board (released December 4, 
1947 and September 21, 1948). 

The proceedings and report of the na- 
tional conference held by International 
Labor Defense (p. 35), contain greetings to 
the conference from Mr. Steel; the same in- 
fo-mation appeared in Equal Justice for 
July 1939 (p. 4). Equal Justice for June 
1939 (p. 3), listed him as one of the speak- 
ers at a meeting of the Non-Sectarian Com- 
mittee for Political Refugees of the Inter- 
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national Labor Defense in New York City, 
May 23, 1939. 

“The International Labor Defense 
was part of an international network of 
organizations for the defense of Communist 
lawbreakers.” At a conference held in De- 
troit, Mich., April 27-28, 1946, the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense and the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liderties merged 
to form the new front, Civil Rights Con- 
gress. (Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Rept. No. 1115, Sep- 
tember 2, 1947.) 

The committee cited it as “the legal 
defense arm of the Communist Party of the 
United States.” (Reports, January 3, 1949; 
January 3, 1940; June 25, 1942; March 29, 
1944,) It was also cited by Attorneys General 
Clark (letters released June 1, 1948, and 
September 21, 1948) and Biddle (CoNncREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, September 24, 1942). 

Letterheads of the Spanish Refugee Ap- 
peal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, dated February 26, 1946, and April 
28, 1949, name Mr. Steel as one of the na- 
tional sponsors of that organization; the 
Daily Worker for January 23, 1950 (p. 5), 
and January 24, 1950 (p. 5), name him as a 
speaker at a meeting sponsored by the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee; his photo- 
graph appeared in the January 23 issue. A 
letterhead of the organization, dated May 18, 
1951, still carried his name in the list of na- 
tional sponsors, 

The special committee cited the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee as a Communist 
front organization headed by Edward K. 
Barsky” (report, March 29, 1944). Attorney 
General Clark cited it as “subversive and 
Communist” in letters to the Loyalty Review 
Board (released December 4, 1947, and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948). 

The call to a win-the-peace conference, 
June 28-29, 1946, and a letterhead of the 
New York Committee To Win the Peace, 
dated June 1, 1946, list Johannes Steel as a 
member of that group which is a branch of 
the National Committee To Win the Peace. 

The National Committee To Win the Peace 
was cited as “subversive and Communist” by 
Attorney General Tom Clark. (Letters to 
Loyalty Review Board, released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948.) 

Mr. Steel was a member of the initiating 
committee of the Civil Rights Congress in 
New York City, April 13, 1946, as shown on 
the call to the Congress on Civil Rights. He 
was one of the sponsors of the conference on 
China and the Far East, which was held in 
San Francisco under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Committee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Policy (call to the conference, October 
18-20, 1946); the Daily Worker of December 
1, 1947 (p. 7), lists him as a speaker at a 
mass meeting of the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy; he was a sepaker 
at a Pearl Harbor Day mass meeting in New 
York City, held under the sponsorship of the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Pol- 
icy, as shown in Spotlight on the Far East for 
January 1948 (p. 2); an article written by 
M. Steel appeared in Far East Spotlight for 
April 1949 (p.6). (Far East Spotlight, form- 
erly known as Spotlight on the Far East, is 
the monthly publication of the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy.) The 
call to a national conference on American 
policy in China and the Far East, January 23 
25, 1948, in New York City, named Mr. Steel, 
publisher of Johannes Steel Newsletter, as a 
sponsor of the conference. 

The Daily Worker of November 19, 1947 (p. 
7), announced that Mr. Steel spoke at a 
meeting of the American Council for a Demo- 
cratic Greece; identified as a commentator, 
he lent his support to the May Day parade, as 
revealed in the Daily Worker, on April 22, 
1946 (p. 4). 

The Civil Rights Congress, mentioned 
above, was cited as “an organization formed 
in April 1946 as a merger of two other Com- 


munist-front organizations (International 
Labor Defense and the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties), ‘dedicated not 
to the broader issues of civil liberties, but 
specifically to the defense of individual Com- 
munists and the Communist Party’ and ‘con- 
trolled by individuals who are either mem- 
bers of the Communist Party or openly loyal 
to it.” (Congressional Committee on Un- 
American Activities, Report No. 1115, Septem- 
ber 2, 1947.) Attorney General Tom Clark 
cited it as subversive and Communist in let- 
ters to the Loyalty Review Board (released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948). 

The Committee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Policy was cited as Communist by Attor- 
ney General Clark in a letter to the Loyalty 
Review Board (released April 27, 1949). At- 
torney General Clark cited the National Con- 
ference on American Policy in China and the 
Far East as “a conference called by the Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy” 
(letter released July 25, 1949). 

The American Council for a Democratic 
Greece was cited as a “subversive and Com- 
munist organization formerly known as the 
Greek-American Council” (letters to Loyalty 
Review Board, released June 1, 1948, and 
September 21, 1948). 

Mr. Steel spoke under the auspices of the 
American Slay Congress, according to the 
Daily Worker of September 27, 1948 (p. 11); 
he also spoke before the same group, as 
shown in the Slavic-American for the fall 
1948 (p. 18); he was author of an article on 
Czechoslovakia which appeared in the Slavic- 
American for the spring-summer 1948 (p. 8). 
(Slavic-American is published by the Ameri- 
can Slav Congress.) 

The congressional Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities cited the American Slav Con- 
gress as “a Moscow-inspired and directed fed- 
eration of Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions seeking by methods of propaganda and 
pressure to subvert the 10,000,000 people in 
this country of Slavic birth or descent.” 
(H. Rept. 1951, April 26, 1950.) It was cited 
as “subversive and Communist” by Attorney 
General Clark in letters to the Loyalty Review 
Board (released June 1, 1948, and Septem- 
ber 21, 1948). 

A letterhead of the American Committee 
for Yugoslav Relief, dated August 6, 1945, 
named Mr. Steel as having endorsed the or- 
ganization; he spoke at a meeting sponsored 
by the Washington Cooperative Book Shop 
in April 1948, as shown by the Bookshopper 
for July 1948 (p. 2), in which source he was 
identified as commentator and writer. 

The American Committee for Yugoslav Re- 
lief, Inc., was cited as a “Communist front 
which ‘was actively supported by the Dally 
Worker, official organ of the Communist 
Party, U.S. A. (Congressional Committee 
on Un-American Activities, Report No, 1951, 
April 26, 1950.) It was also cited by Attor- 
ney General Clark in letters to the Loyalty 
Review Board (released June 1, 1948, and 
September 21, 1948). 

“The Washington Cooperative Book Shop, 
under the name “The Book Shop Associa- 
tion,’ was incorporated in the District of 
Columbia in 1938. * * * It maintains a 
book shop and art gallery at 916 Seventeenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C., where lit- 
erature is sold and meetings and lectures 
held. Evidence of Communist penetration 
or control is refiected in the following: 
Among its stock the establishment has of- 
fered prominently for sale books and lit- 
erature identified with the Communist Party 
and certain of its affiliates and front organi- 
zations * * * certain of the officers and 
employees of the book shop, including its 
manager and executive secretary, have been 
in close contact with local officials of the 
Communist Party of the District of Colum- 
bia.” (Attorney General Biddle, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 88, pt. 6, pp. 7447-7448.) 
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It was also cited as a Communist front 
by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (report, March 29, 1944) and by 
Attorney General Clark in letters to the Loy- 
alty Review Board (released December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948). 

Mr. Steel’s report on France was reprinted 
in the Daily People’s World for January 5, 
1 (p. 1); an article written by Mr. Steel 
also appeared in the Daily Worker on Sep- 
tember 15, 1948 (p. 13). The Daily Worker 
is the official Communist Party, United 
States of America, organ. (Committee on 
American Activities, Rept. No. 1920, May 11, 
1948.) 

The conference program (p. 15) of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, held under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions in New York City, March 25-27, 
1949, contains the name of Johannes Steel 
in a list of sponsors of the conference. In 
a Review of the Scientific and Cultural Con- 
ference for World Peace, released by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, April 
19, 1949, the following is noted: 

“Frederick Joliot-Curie, the French Com- 
munist and atomic scientist, who is in charge 
of arrangements for the (World Peace Con- 
gress) Paris Conference, has announced that 
among the American delegates would be 
Charles Chaplin, O. John Rogge, Rockwell 
Kent, Louis Untermeyer, Howard Fast, Jo- 
hannes Steele“ (p. 10 of the report). In this 
same report the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions was cited as 
a Communist front. The Scientific and 
Cultural Conference for World Peace was 
cited as a Communist front which “was ac- 
tually a supermobilization of the inveterate 
wheel horses and supporters of the Commu- 
nist Party and its auxiliary organizations” 
(also H. Rept. No. 378, April 25, 1951). 

The Daily Worker of February 26, 1950 
(p. 2), reported that Mr. Steel was a mem- 
ber of a delegation appearing before the 
French Parliament with peace proposals in 
behalf of the World Congress of the Parti- 
sans of Peace (known also as the World 
Peace Congress); the Daily Worker of March 
6, 1950 (p. 2), revealed that Mr. Steel was 
one of the members of a World Peace Con- 
gress mission which would present a peace 
program to the Supreme Soviet of the U. 8. 
S. R. The files of the committee contain 
a copy of the column Global Gossip, written 
by Mr. Steel, which appeared in the Daily 
Compass on March 5, 1950 (p. 4), in which 
he referred to an audience with Edouard 
Herriot, ex-Premier of France, as spokesman 
for the International Delegation of the Par- 
tisans of Peace. In Global Gossip, which 
appeared in the Daily Compass of March 12, 
1950 (p. 4), and which is datelined Moscow, 
March 10, Mr. Steel reported his arrival in 
Moscow with members of the World Congress 
of the Partisans of Peace. 

The World Peace Congress (also known as 
World Congress of Partisans of Peace) was 
cited as a Communist front among the 
“peace conferences” which “have been organ- 
ized under Communist initiative in various 
countries throughout the world as part of 
a campaign against the North Atlantic De- 
fense Pact.” (Congressional Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House Report No, 
1954, April 26, 1950; Interim Statement on 
the Communist Peace Petition Campaign, 
July 13, 1950; and House Report No. 378, 
April 25, 1951.) 

“The most far-reaching decision made by 
the Permanent Committee of the World 
Peace Congress at its meeting in Stockholm 
was the launching of the world-wide drive 
for signatures to a so-called World Peace 
Appeal, It is the boldest and most exten- 
sive piece of psychological warfare ever con- 
ducted by any organization on a world scale.” 
It has “received the official endorsement of 
the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R.“ (From 
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the committee’s report on the Communist 
Feace offensive dated April 25, 1951.) 

An undated leaflet entitled “Prominent 
Americans Call for * * *” which was re- 
ceived by this committee on September 11, 
1950, named Johannes Steel as having en- 
dorsed the World Peace Appeal; he was iden- 
tified as being from New York City; he 
also endorsed the Stockholm peace pledge, 
as shown in the Daily Worker on June 22, 
1950 (p. 2). ; 

He spoke at a meeting celebrating Po- 
land's sixth anniversary, as reported in the 
Daily Worker on July 21, 1950 (p. 8). 


America’s Role in Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert into the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by Mr. 
Robert Delson, a prominent attorney of 
New York, on the subject of America’s 
role in Asia. Mr. Delson has traveled 
widely in southeast Asia and writes with 
insight about this subject. This article 
was printed in the Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of Social Studies. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S ROLE IN ASIA 
(By Robert Delson) 


The fundamental threat that stalks the 
world today is not that of Communist ag- 
gression but of the unsolvedeproblems of the 
Asian revolution. The Soviet has merely 
hitched itself to the chariot of this revolu- 
tion and sought to pervert it for its own pur- 
pose. The failure to consummate this revo- 
lution is the real issue of our time, although 
it is immensely complicated by the imme- 
diate threat of Soviet imperialism. 

We must also learn to distinguish between 
the real threat posed by the Soviet, the threat 
of aggression, which is not only a menace to 
us but to the Asian revolution, and the 
phony threat of the Soviet as the proponent 
of world revolution. Our failure to make 
this distinction has enabled the Soviet to 
paint us as the enemy of the Asian revolu- 
tion and has sometimes caused us to ally 
ourselves with reactionary forces which 
seemed to justify the Soviet canard. 

What is the revolution in Asia? It repre- 
sents the simultaneous convergence upon 
eastern society of two revolutions—the liber- 
tarian revolutions of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries in the west, and the 
social and economic movements of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, first in the 
west and then in Asia. The fundamental 
problem which most of the Asian countries 
face is the agrarian problem. The poverty of 
the peasants is compounded by usury and 
extortion and their adherence to methods of 
tilling the soil which have not changed in 
thousands of years. In the countries which 
have felt the hand of colonial exploitation, 
classically in Indonesia, we face the problem 
of economies which have been deliberately 
molded to a purely extractive pattern, with 
consequent overemphasis on a few export 
products and a complete lack of industriali- 
zation, making these countries extraordi- 
narily vulnerable to fluctuations in the prices 
of their exports. 

The intrusion of western colonialism has 
been responsible for retarding development 


which might well have taken place in the 
course of time through normal intercourse 
between nations. It has also been accom- 
panied by a shattering of the cultural and 
social pattern of the colonies without replac- 
ing it with any effective substitute. The re- 
sult has been a plural society based on a divi- 
sion according to races, each having a special 
economic function assigned to it. 

Economic exploitation was the inevitable 
result. Illiteracy, poverty, social segregation 
and degradation, loss of agricultural means 
of subsistence, forced labor or unemploy- 
ment, lack of labor standards and urbaniza- 
tion without minimum standards of hous- 
ing, sanitation, or medical care increased dis- 
tress in a world crisis caused by one-crop 
economies. 

This was accompanied by the suppression 
of the inevitable surge of nationalism which 
arose to overthrow the foreign oppressor. 

Nationalism was the symbol for all the 
changes dictated by these social, economic, 
libertarian, and political forces, and ulti- 
mately the nationalist revolution triumphed 
in most of the Asian countries. 

I do not have space to review what the 
United States did to further this process. 
I can only indicate the brief outlines of what 
our future program might be. 

1. Consultation with the Asian nations on 
every aspect of our Asian policy: This requires 
a complete revaluation of the importance 
of Asia in world politics, to conform to the 
changed pattern of power. We can hope to 
achieve the solution of the Asian problems 
only by establishing a relationship of full 
equality with these countries, relinquishing 
the claim to dictate the terms of our rela- 
tionship. Even when we proffer aid, we must 
not seek to dictate the conditions of such 
aid, although naturally we have the right to 
withhold aid if certain fundamental terms 
are unattainable. 

2. Recognition that social and political 
change in Asia means more than simply sup- 
porting a nation against Stalinism. The 
nationalist revolution cannot succeed with- 
out at the same time being an economic and 
libertarian revolution. We should there- 
fore support basic changes in the social fab- 
ric of the Asian countries against the reac- 
tionary elements both here and in those 
countries which will seek to use nationalism 
as @ new weapon to support the status quo 
and suppress the larger revolution. This 
is a corollary of the thesis that we cannot 
fight Stalinism adequately without fighting 
for a positive program of change. We will 
also wish to support every attempt to demo- 
cratize the political structure of these coun- 
tries, recognizing at the same time the diffi- 
culty of introducing these concepts in areas 
without the traditions or the social precon- 
ditions of our libertarian institutions. 

8. Adequate assistance for social change: 
Our support for these programs of social 
change must be on a scale commensurate 
with the need. It is fundamentally wrong 
both from the point of view of American 
security interests and the broader interna- 
tional scene to say that we can afford $100,- 
000,000,000 a year for armaments but not a 
few billion for building independent and 
stable economies to withstand both the lure 
of the Soviet slogans and the menace of So- 
viet aggression. It is fortunate but not for- 
tuitous that such a program is also com- 
patible with the needs of the American econ- 
omy and with the consummation of our own 
unfinished revolution. The full-scale pro- 
duction which our permanent revolution re- 
quires can be sustained only with the open- 
ing up of vast new markets for our products 
in the underdeveloped area of the world. 
Increasing the productivity of the eastern 
lands by grants-in-aid and loans will lay 
the basis for a permanent independent de- 
mand for our products. 

4. Military assistance: We should offer our 
military asistance if the Asian nations are 
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willing to accept it. Certainly we have every 
right to try to persuade these countries that 
they are menaced by the Soviet aggression, 
but we must not think either in terms of 
military solutions only or of forcing mili- 
tary aid or our own conceptions of strategy 
on reluctant allies. We should learn from 
the Japanese invasions of the Far East that 
the first condition for military success in 
repelling an invader is the creation of some- 
thing worth fighting for at home. Once 
we have shown our willingness to assist in 
creating confidence in their own futures, we 
shall be in a far better position to ask for 
the military collaboration of these nations. 
Then we may honestly believe that we are 
not wasting both our military and economic 
aid by demanding military collaboration 
from reluctant partners. 

5. Channeling our aid through interna- 
tional organizations: Although recognizing 
that the U. N. may have a limited role in the 
immediate future, we should seek to build 
its strength through a concrete demonstra- 
tion of our belief in its principles. While 
we may not be able to relinquish our mili- 
tary destiny to the U. N., we can certainly 
attribute to it some of our sovereign rights 
in the field of economic aid. The people 
of Asia will know the source of this aid at 
the same time they will appreciate the dem- 
onstration of our belief in internationalism 
without strings. 

6. American initiative in the reduction of 
all armaments, conventional as well as 
atomic, coupled with an offer to dedicate 
the salvaged billions to a great international 
program of reconstruction and development: 
This would certainly be welcomed today by 
the peoples of the world, some of whom have 
been so naively receptive to the cooings of 
the Soviet dove. Coupled with this should 
be a willingness to experiment with the 
strength of the U. N. and its agencies for 
keeping the peace; and more important, to 
hold forth the hope that some day the U. N. 
may become an instrument for international 
security as we gradually satisfy the legiti- 
mate aspirations of people throughout the 
world for a fuller and better life. 


Hells Canyon Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record my letter of 
July 4, 1952, addressed to Mr. Blaine 
Hallock, attorney at law, of Baker, Oreg. 
This letter is in reply to Mr. Hallock’s 
critical letter of June 30, 1952, in which 
he discussed my speech on Hells Canyon 
Dam which appeared in the RECORD of 
June 13, 1952. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Juty 4, 1952, 
Mr. BLAINE HALLock, 
Baker, Oreg. 

Deak Mr. HALLock: I have read your long 
tirade of personal abuse set forth in your 
letter of June 30. I do not know what made 
you think that you could come before the 
House committee and make the vicious, 
uncalled for, personal attack against me as 
set forth in your testimony and add to that 
the gross misrepresentations which charac- 
terized your testimony concerning the Hells 
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Canyon bill which I had introduced and not 
expect me to make reply. 

You did not even extend me the courtesy 
of coming to my office prior to your testi- 
mony to discuss your differences with me. 
It was perfectly obvious to me that you have 
joined forces with my political enemies and 
that you would resort fo misrepresentations 
in an obvious endeavor to destroy me polit- 
ically. Now you whine because I hit you 
and hit you as hard as you deserve to be hit. 
You picked the fight; I did not. 

Your letter of June 30 is replete with gross 
misrepresentations as to my motivations, my 
objectives, my political philosophy, and my 
character. It takes out of context and twists 
and distorts my statements and position on 
many of the issues and points that I have 
raised in connection with the Hells Canyon 
Dam project. I herewith dismiss your attack 
on me with a categorical denial of your alle- 
gations, Your letter shows that there is no 
possible basis for understanding between us, 
and therefore I think we should simply agree 
to disagree. 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW TORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
by Mr. Andrew S. Roscoe on the impor- 
tant problem of public hqusing. Mr. Ros- 
coe is the energetic president of one of 
Brooklyn’s outstanding home finance 
agencies, the South Brooklyn Savings 
and Loan Association, and I think his 
approach to this important subject 
should be read by all whether they come 
from urban or rural areas. It is, in my 
opinion, a refreshing viewpoint coming 
from a banker. 


I am complimented by your invitation and 
grateful for this opportunity to visit with 
the Kiwanis Club of downtown Brooklyn. 
My topic is shelter. But, I must warn you 
that when I get up steam, I am like the 
preacher who announces the theme of his 
sermon and then goes off on a tangent and 
talks about everything else. Shelter“ 
means “housing” and that takes in a lot 
of territory, and who knows where we'll land. 

I could devote this visit to a recounting 
of the history of shelter, tracing the de- 
velopment or lack of development in hous- 
ing standards from the time of the cave 
dwellers and romancing about the dream 
house of tomorrow, warmed and conditioned 
by atomic energy. 

However, the word “housing” acquired a 
special significance at the very start of our 
civilization. Then, as now, it conjures the 
problem created by the lack of good and 
wholesome shelter for low-income workers 
and the small-income citizens—these groups 
that constitute such a large part of our 
great society of families. 

At greater length, I might talk about hous- 
ing in our United States, telling you how 
the lack of communal interest, the absence of 
planning, and foresight created blight and 
corrosion in the older cities. While the chief 
cause of bad housing is economic, the Amer- 
ican housing picture became distorted in 
many communities by the rapid development 
of the country, the individualistic pioneer 


spirit and the plethora of lumber, it grew 
out of much jerry-built housing which, in a 
few decades presents a picture of dismal 
blight. 

There were other factors. Every town in 
the old days believed that immigration would 
continue forever and that every town would 
be a great metropolis. It did not matter 
that a ring-of-blight surrounded the central 
business district, caused by the outward 
movement of families in comfortable circum- 
stances, those who formerly lived in midtown. 
It was expected that these deteriorated eye- 
sores of conglomerate usage soon would be 
demolished to make way for expanding busi- 
ness and industry. Each succeeding wave of 
immigration has moved into the low-rent 
quarters that were available, and in this way 
immigration provided a demand for bad liv- 
ing quarters that would have otherwise been 
recognized outmoded and unfit. Instead of 
seeking a remedy and improvement in the 
outmoded housing, those who may have been 
immigrants but a few years before, now con- 
templated the situation in well-fed serenity 
and talked of the housing problem and the 
overcrowding and density of population in 
these old tenements and the social problems 
caused by the new immigration group. The 
new waves of immigration produced the 
profits out of bad housing, until one day 
immigration stopped—and a first generation 
of American children were born and bred in 
American slums and knew no other homes. 

This condition was further aggravated in 
Greater New York by the mass immigration 
out of the South and into our older buildery 
that lacked adequate housing facilities for 
the migrating groups. The North, having 
nothing better to offer, apparently cared to 
offer nothing better. 

This migration was accelerated by the in- 
ability of these people to earn a livelihood in 
the South, Well intentioned statesmen tried 
for decades to provide an opportunity for 
these groups to earn enough to attain a de- 
cent standard of living in the place of their 
birth. However, their efforts proved fruitless 
for a long time and family after family were 
compelled to seek another home in new 
places somewhere up in the cold North. It 
was only a few years ago that we recognized 
the obligation and necessity for sustaining 
the price of cotton through loans, Govern- 
ment purchases and direct subsidies at a 
level that allowed the cotton industry, the 
backbone of the South and that very im- 
portant part of our national economy, to pay 
a wage scale enabling the producers of this 
commodity to buy a pint of milk a day for 
their children. 

And, when Congress incorporated the price 
support of the cotton in our national policy, 
there was a great protest that this was an 
innovation of the welfare state. 

Then, as now, those who identify private 
enterprise with the way in which they have 
learned to do business, announced that pri- 
vate enterprise was threatened. They do not 
realize that if Congress had initiated this 
program 30 years earlier the Negro families 
would have migrated at a slower pace, en- 
abling our northern communities to absorb 
them into our economic and communal life 
on a more satisfactory and more equitable 
basis. 

I'd like to say something about the prac- 
tice of Government establishing a price level 
for commodity that has such an important 
impact upon a large segment of our coun- 
try. When the American Government pro- 
vides price support for American produce 
it is called managed economy, but when 
alien cartels and foreign governments do 
it at the expense of the American people, 
they call it private enterprise. No one has 
ever raised a voice about the price of crude 
rubber, even though its entry into our econ- 
omy was fixed at a figure many times the 
cost of production and transportation, with 
huge profits accruing to foreign interests 
and governments, and with every car owner 
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in America contributing a share toward 
this tax for foreign welfare. It would seem 
that we do not object to taxation for for- 
eign purposes, but when the good of our 
own people is involved and when we must 
face the task of preserving our free econ- 
omy and our free society, by adopting and 
paying for sound reforms, we immediately 
see dark clouds. 

Had we provided, I repeat, price support 
for cotton 30 years earlier, the pressure of 
the social demands on our economy today 
would be much lighter and the fear of a 
super state would be far more distant. A 
few years ago, it was lightly said that the 
South was the Nation’s No. 1 problem, but 
the South aptly rejoined that the indus- 
trial North was the South’s No. 1 problem. 

I decided to mention the cotton problem 
merely to show you how one single act of 
Congress involving an important yet frac- 
tional part of our economy can have a far- 
reaching impact upon our local business, 
real estate and housing and upon our slums, 

The housing problem is further compli- 
cated by another factor, the growth of our 
population. In 1900, there were 16,000,000 
families in the United States; in 1920, 24,- 
000,000, and in 1940, 35,000,000, and the pres- 
ent estimate is 42,000,000 families, In 50 
years, the number of family units increased, 
I repeat, from 16,000,000 to 42,000,000, I 
am wondering if we appreciate the signifi- 
cance of these figures from an economic 
and social standpoint; considering that al- 
most 40 percent of the housing units in 
our older communities are at least 50 years 
old, there is a great disparity between the 
demand and supply of shelter. The number 
ot family units increased 263 percent in 
50 years against an expansion of 120 percent 
in shelter facilities. 

That there is a tremendous shortage of 
good shelter is beyond question. 

Against this background, I talk as a 
working officer of a Brooklyn institution and 
more particularly, a south Brooklyn bank- 
ing organization, and against this back- 
ground I talk to Brooklyn businessmen, as- 
sembled here as members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Brooklyn. 

In 1942, when the Department of Com- 
merce published data on housing, based on 
the sixteenth census, I learned that only 
17.7 percent of our Brooklyn families owned 
and occupied their own homes, against a 
national average of 33 percent, and a State- 
wide figure of 24 percent. Brooklyn, the 
city of homes and churches, had the lowest 
percentage of home owners of all hamlets 
in the United States. 

Out of 135,000 home owners, only 20,000 
owned that home free of debt. I digress 
here to provide myself with an opportunity 
to say that 17,000 of these 20,000 free and 
clear homes, were bought and paid for 
through the facilities of savings and loan 
associations. 

To return to my theme, out of the 760,000 
dwelling units, 355,000 were built prior to 
the First World War and 91,000 units needed 
major repairs with 59,000 lacking private 
bath. These figures illustrate the condition 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. During the 
war years, the amount of construction and 
modernization was very modest and all prop- 
erty suffered a considerable amount of de- 
ferred maintenance, particularly rental 
housing. The population, the number of 
Brooklyn families, increased and the num- 
ber of wholesome residential units decreased. 

While Brooklyn is known for its homes and 
churches, it is also the largest industrial 
city in the world. Its industry uses more 
steel than Detroit and our light manufac- 
turing output is second to none. These in- 
dustries must be sustained by a good labor 
market if they are to remain and prosper in 
Brooklyn. There is competition in every 
sector of our life and there is competition 
even among States. The governments of 
the New England States, of New Jersey, and 
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of others recognized the benefits of indus- 
trial payrolls and lost no time to attract in- 
dustries and labor through land grants and 
tax exemptions. 

During the war years, the working popu- 
lation in the United States learned to mi- 
grate, learned to follow employment and 
other opportunities. If we want to keep the 
labor that we must have for our industries, 
in Brooklyn, we must find ways and means 
to provide wholesome shelter. 

While during recent years we made some 
progress in expanding home ownership from 
the disconcerting 17.5 percent, the acquisi- 
tions of homes were generally confined to 
existing construction, to good used homes. 
The volume of construction of new homes, 
in the low-priced field was small and unim- 
pressive in relation to the need for good and 
wholesome shelter. While the bold and cou- 
rageous activities of some of our builders 
in Brooklyn, in this postwar era are encour- 
aging, we have not been able to provide any 
housing for lower middle-income families 
and the low-income group. I am wonder- 
ing how many families in Brooklyn can 
hope to earn $100 per week to enable them 
to pay $100 per month for housing. Our 
average family unit in Brooklyn is claimed 
to consist of four persons. The shelter re- 
quirement is at least a two-bedroom flat 
for the average family and that means a 
four-room unit. Most of the newly built 
units call for rental of $25 to $40 per room 
and the question is how long can a family 
budget stand that kind of shelter charge or 
should we have more rounds of wage increase 
and add more oil to the inflationary fires? 

There seems to be no solution to this prob- 
lem. Yet there must be an answer to every- 
thing. 

On October 19, the city planning com- 
mission adopted, as a part of the master plan 
for sections containing areas for clearance, 
redevelopment, and low-rent housing a pro- 
gram to clear 12 areas in Brooklyn, and pro- 
posed 3 additional housing projects to be 
built in the near future. 

We now have about a dozen public hous- 
ing projects in Brooklyn, providing shelter 
for almost 20,000 families which is 4 percent 
of our people. 

While actual construction does not appear 
to be imminent, when these additional units 
have been built and when the blueprints of 
the master plan will become a reality, the 
aggregate of all housing projects will have a 
strong impact on our communal life. 

Public housing is a highly controversial 
subject. Frankly speaking, I don’t like the 
Government in any business, but I do like 
to see Government discharge the functions 
that have been committed to it. If our free- 
enterprise economy is worth preserving, it 
is worth making sacrifices for, even the 
sacrifice of individual opinions. It is not a 
partisan issue. A Democratic Congress and 
a Democratic administration in Washington 
adopted public housing as a matter of na- 
tional policy. Our Republican State legis- 
lature and Republican Governor incorpo- 
rated it into New York State’s economic pro- 
gram and our municipal and borough gov- 
ernments favor it and consider it an impor- 
tant contribution for good and social prog- 
ress. The people of the State of New York 
accepted the financial responsibility by ap- 
proving at the polls, the fiscal amendments. 

I digress here to provide myself with an 
opportunity to say that our people, the trade 
associations of our savings and loan busi- 
ness, have opposed and are opposing the pro- 
gram along with our friends in the bankers’ 
association and the real-estate boards. 

There are times when I feel that the pro- 
gram should not have been opposed by the 
banking and real-estate fraternities because 
by doing so we exclude ourselves from the 
councils of public housing, where expert ad- 
vice could be most helpful. 


There are challenging questions. Maybe 
we need a General Motors to provide homes, 

We recognize that we are living in a pre- 
carious period and that our American way 
is in grave danger from within and without. 
While our Government is providing effective 
means of security, it cannot eliminate the 
threat in its entirety. We have problems 
throughout the Nation and some right here 
in Brooklyn. This impulse does not come 
from abroad, does not come from up above, 
it comes from below, it comes from within, 
whether we say from our lower middle-in- 
come group or the low-income citizen. 

We must have an ideology for democracy 
that will inspire this group. Here we find 50 
percent of our people. This group can’t save 
many dollars and must live under conditions 
inconsistent with the measure of income and 
prosperity that is distributed by our great 
industrial society. 

It is this group that our businessmen, you 
men of Kiwanis Club, can aid by an ever alert 
and fair evaluation of problems and by your 
support of sound programs for good and 
social progress. 

At the present time, each unit in a housing 
project is costing $10,000. 

When we leave the field to the starry-eyed 
housing evangelist, we get luxury housing 
instead of sensible, sound, and decent 
shelter. 

The buildings are too high, creating a 
density of population that brings a multi- 
tude of other problems in its wake. Right 
here in Gowanus no one can say that the 
acquisition cost of the land was so high as 
to make it necessary to build 12- and 14-story 
buildings. 

Brownsville houses, like Gowanus houses, 
were erected in a congested section where 
decrepit old tenements had to be demolished 
and the relocation of the former occupants 
presented distinct problems. 

The Sheepshead-Nostrand housing is a 
splendid new project and we see a whole com- 
munity spring up at once. The tall apart- 
ment buildings (with almost 100 families in 
some of them) are fast being completed, and 
a new public school paces the job; private 
builders press the project and erect stores 
in taxpayers,rented to all the usual neigh- 
borhood service stores and trades and super- 
markets. 

The question of housing is one that merits 
the solicitude of commerce and industry and 
those in the community who are charged 
with leadership and the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities that go with leadership. If we 
oppose public housing, we leave the field to 
others who tackle the problem with enthu- 
siasm and lavishness. Perhaps we ought to 
ascertain whether the program of the hous- 
ing evangelists might be given balance and 
direction if it had the benefit of our advice 
and our labor. 

The cry has been that one group is taxed 
in order to provide subsidized housing for 
another. We have an opportunity to have 
representation for our taxation. Let us re- 
member that the condition upon which rep- 
resentation is given to any people is that 
they exercise diligence to retain it and to 
protect it. 

We cannot leave the problem to a col- 
lection of political blocs, each representing 
and accountable to some special interest. 

The American Colonies resisted taxation 
without representation, but sometimes we 
should pause and contemplate the taxation 
that we get with the representation that we 
achieved. There is not too much that can 
be said against subsidy for the home seeker. 
See how the farmer storms Washington to 
continue his benefits and parity guarantees, 
The manufacturer seeks his subsidy through 
tariffs, State and local governments crave 
grants for highways, and the railroad pro- 
tests this as a subsidy to the truckmen. Labor 
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seeks a set of security and insurance guaran- 
tees; builders seek featherbed Government 
guaranteed financing, and now we find a twi- 
light zone of public-private enterprise in the 
housing field; with large numbers of oper- 
ative builders seeking through the cooper- 
ative device to secure long-term low-interest 
mortgages with Government guaranty and 
local tax exemption. 

Tax exemption and 40-year, long-term, low- 
interest rate saves $15 a month on a two- 
bedroom suite. The competition of these 
new public-private-enterprise cooperative 
houses has been felt by the $50 a room boys 
and has brought rents down in those private 
no-subsidy houses. 

In spite of the opposition of financial 
groups, there is a tidal movement of popu- 
lar sentiment for a fixed public policy that 
shelter is a necessity that comes within the 
province of public welfare which is one of 
the functions that the States delegated to 
bs Federal Government by our Constitu- 

on. 

Every responsible government must rec- 
ognize that there is an ethical concept of po- 
litical obligation and that there must be a 
moral basis for political power and for all 
political authority. 

The fundamentals of political morality in- 
clude the maintenance of the general wel- 
fare and that in turn, is dependent upoa 
the availability of good shelter. 

The fundamentals, I mean, were indelibly 
engraved on tablets of stone when the Com- 
mandments were handed down on Mount 
Sinai and they have guided the human race 
for more than 5,000 years. 

Strong Municipal, State, or National Gov- 
ernment, means good housing, but weak 
governments, on the other hand, permit a 
deterioration of shelter conditions, This is 
history. 

It is testimony to the economic and social 
progress of our society that we are deter- 
mined to no longer compound and condone 
the decrepit old tenements and the condi- 
tions that grow out of them. 

I strongly feel and fervently urge that our 
service and trade organizations should accept 
a responsibility in this field of social action, 
Your organization is strong, and in that 
strength, it should assume the burdens and 
responsibilities of leadership. In this spirit 
and in this mood, strength is not a matter 
of numbers—no; the strength of any or- 
ganization is in its vitality and its effect 
upon the life of the community. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include a petition to Congress, 
signed by Mrs. H. C. Head and others of 
Madison, Wis.: 

We, the undersigned, your constituents, 
earnestly beg you to give consideration to 
our constitutional rights as American citi- 
zens to be free in our homes of an offensive 
invasion by those who wish to increase their 
huge profits from the sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages by high-pressure advertising directed 
through magazines, newspapers, and over 
radio and television, at our children. We 
urge you to obtain consideration of and pass 
the Bryson bill (H. R. 2188). 

(Signed by 23 residents of Madison, Wis.) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record certain informa- 
tion concerning the activities of the U. N. 
in acquainting the peoples of the world 
with its work. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 29, 1952. 
The Honorable BRIEN MCMAHON, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR MCMAHON: In your letter 
of March 8, 1952, which was acknowledged by 
letter of March 18, you requested information 
concerning the activities of the United Na- 
tions in acquainting the peoples of the 
world with its work and the extent to which 
the United States and the Soviet Union have 
facilitated the dissemination of information 
about the United Nations. Your questions 
touch upon a vital aspect of the effectiveness 
of the United Nations which depends so 
much on the understanding and support of 
the peoples of member states. 

In brief, the avallable information sug- 
gests the following conclusions: (a) The 
United Nations is utilizing its very limited 
financial resources rather effectively to make 
its work and objectives known to the peoples 
of the world; (b) private groups in the 
United States, assisted at their request by 
this Government, have gone to great lengths 
to facilitate the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the United Nations; (c) the 
U. S. S. R. treats information emanating from 
the United Nations very much as it treats 
other information from abroad; such in- 
formation is apparently regarded as a sub- 
versive influence and, hence, is subject to 
censorship and to counterpropaganda. This 
refusal to give free play to news about 
the United Nations stems, of course, from 
the Soviet leaders’ fear of the truth, from 
their determination to deny the peoples un- 
der their control access to facts, ideas, and 
opinions at variance with official Soviet doc- 
trine and propaganda. 

The specific answers to your specific ques- 
tions may be summarized as follows: 

1. “In what ways have we in the United 
States given every possible facility so that 
the American people may know about the 
United Nations’ activities, and in what ways 
have we facilitated ‘the reception and trans- 
mission of the United Nations official broad- 
casts’?” 

It is, I think, fair to say that the Ameri- 
can people enjoy opportunities unequaled 
in any other country to learn about the pur- 
poses and activities of the United Nations, 
These opportunities are not only varied and 
unobstructed, but also greatly facilitated by 
interested private organizations with the en- 
couragement and assistance of this Govern- 
ment. 

Of the numerous nongovernmental or- 
ganizations actively engaged in the United 
States in encouraging an understanding of 
the United Nations, two, the National Citi- 
zens’ Committee for United Nations Day 
and the American Association for the United 
Nations, are outstanding. Composed of 
some 85 national organizations, the Citizens’ 
Committee annually spearheads the cele- 
bration of United Nations Day on October 24 
in schools and communities throughout the 


country. In all, the committee sent out 
1,300,000 pieces of mail for United Nations 
Day in 1951. The AAUN, with headquarters 
in New York and chapters elsewhere in the 
United States, is active throughout the year 
in presenting information about the United 
Nations. Annually, it conducts a Nation- 
wide essay contest about the United Nations 
for high-school students. 

Mention should be made, too, of the Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO, comprising 
the representatives of 60 national organi- 
zations and 40 other leaders of education, 
culture, and science, The Commission, es- 
tablished under Public Law 565, functions 
as an advisory body to the Department and 
as a liaison agency with the American peo- 
ple regarding UNESCO activities. Its na- 
tional conference in 1952, attended by 5,600 
representatives of nongovernmental organi- 
zations and 3,400 representatives of educa- 
tional institutions, discussed methods of in- 
creasing understanding of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. 

With increasing frequency, the study of 
the United Nations is included in the cur- 
ricula of elementary and high schools and 
of the universities in this country. The 
United States Office of Education, the State 
educational authorities, the National Edu- 
cation Association through its United Na- 
tions Education Service Unit, and the edu- 
cational institutions themselves are devoting 
much of their time and effort to the devel- 
opment of teaching materials on the United 
Nations for all grade levels. Special semi- 
nars and conferences on the United Nations 
for adults are becoming a regular occur- 
rence at universities in various parts of the 
United States. 

From the convening in 1945 of the United 
Nations Conference on International Or- 
ganization in San Francisco to the present, 
nongovernmental] organizations and private 
groups interested in foreign affairs have re- 
quested the State Department to convene 
numerous conferences for the discussion of 
United Nations and other aspects of our for- 
eign policy. During 1951, and thus far in 
1952, some 16 national or regional confer- 
ences have been held under the Depart- 
ment's auspices, while numerous similar 
meetings were convened by the United Stateg 
mission to the United Nations. These meet- 
ings have enabled the representatives of 
the major business, labor, civic, professional, 
religious, and fraternal organizations to pre- 
sent their views and suggestions concerning 
United States policy toward the United Na- 
tions and to question ranking Department 
and mission officers concerning the activities 
of the United Nations. 

Responding to the demand from private 
citizens and organizations for information on 
the United Nations and United States policy 
with regard to the United Nations, the De- 
partment has prepared, during the past year, 
about 25 factual pamphlets and publications 
covering the whole range of United Nations 
activities and including reports of United 
States delegations to U. N. conferences. Sim- 
Uarly, for the period 1951-52, officers of the 
Department have accepted over 160 invita- 
tions to speak on the United Nations. Offi- 
cers of the United States mission to the 
United Nations accepted some 200 invitations 
during 1951, speaking in 26 States. In addi- 
tion, the Department has prepared a weekly 
radio program at the request of the Liberty 
Broadcasting System concerned exclusively 
with United States participation in the 
United Nations. 

The cooperation of the broadcasting net- 
works in the United States has been note- 
worthy. The Columbia Broadcasting System 
carries, on Saturdays, the U. N. on the Rec- 
ord, a 15-minute program featuring candid 
interviews with world figures. Mutual, on 
Mondays through Fridays, broadcasts the 
U.N. Today, a 15-minute review of interna- 
tional developments, highlighted by record- 
ings of delegates speaking at U. N. meetings. 
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Spotlight on the U. N., a 15-minute program 
carried over the Liberty Broadcasting System 
6 days a week, often emanates directly from 
U.N. conference rooms. The National Broad- 
casting Co, carries the weekly U. N. Story, 
dramatizing the effect of U. N. and special- 
ized agency activities on peoples’ lives 
throughout the world. The same system 
produces the U. N. Is My Beat, a weekly series 
of interviews with U. N. personalities. 
Finally the American Broadcasting Co. pro- 
duces United or Not, a 30-minute weekly pro- 
gram in which U. N.-accredited correspond- 
ents interview members of the U. N. Secre- 
tarlat and leading representatives of member 
states. During the recent General Assembly 
in Paris the Columbia Broadcasting System 
presented a 30-minute television review of 
the General Assembly on Mondays through 
Fridays and on Sundays. The National 
Broadcasting Co. carried a weekly 30-minute 
television round-up. 

With regard to facilitating the reception 
and transmission of U. N. official shortwave 
broadcasts, the United States has placed 
major VOA facilities at the disposal of the 
United Nations for the transmission of short- 
wave programs overseas, A total of 7 hours 
daily of official U. N. broadcasts are beamed 
to Europe and the Middle East using two 
United States transmitters; to the Near and 
Middle East on two United States and two 
Tangier transmitters; to the Far East on 
three United States, one Honolulu and three 
Manila transmitters; to Korea using two 
United States, one Honolulu, and one Ma- 
nila transmitters; and to Latin America on 
nine United States transmitters. These fa- 
cilities are provided at a reasonable charge. 
In addition, the VOA in its own programs 
gives greater coverage to news of United 
Nations events and the role played by the 
United States in the U. N. than to any other 
single topic. 

2. “In what ways has the Soviet Union 
cooperated toward or obstructed these same 
ends?” 

Although it is not possible to present en- 
tirely comparable data for the U. S. S. R. 
because of the tight Soviet censorship, the 
information which has been gleaned from 
Official Soviet reports and periodicals, sup- 
plemented by reports from reliable observ- 
ers, demonstrates that Soviet actions in fa- 
cilitating the dissemination of information 
about the United Nations stand in 
contrast to those of the United States. 

For example, our information indicates 
that very little attention is given in Soviet 
schools and universities to the United Na- 
tions. No specific courses or lectures on 
the United Nations are listed, although it 
may be assumed that references to the U. N. 
in a context favorable to Soviet policy are 
made. Of the textbooks known to be used 
in Soviet elementary and secondary schools, 
only one, the 1948 edition of History of the 
U. S. S. R., contains a reference to the 
United Nations. The full reference reads, 
“To maintain peace and security the Crimea 
conference decided to set up with the other 
allied powers a world-wide international 
organization of the United Nations.” A So- 
viet intermediate school course for 1948 en- 
titled “International Relations in the Post- 
war Period” gives prominence to the Comin- 
form but does not mention the United Na- 
tions. Although mention of the U. N. is 
found in a course of study devoted to Soviet 
postwar foreign relations given in the eve- 
ning universities of Marxism-Leninism, an 
indication of the anti-U. N. bias of the 
lectures is given by the following course 
abstract: 

“Formation of the imperialistic, antidemo- 
cratic camp headed by the United States of 
America and the anti-imperalistic, demo- 
cratic camp led by the U. S. S. R. Struggle 
of the U. S. S. R. for a lasting democratic 
peace, and for the security and independence 
of peoples. The U. S. S. R. and the U. N. 
The U. S. S. R. and the countries of the peo- 
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ples democracy, China, democratic Germany, 
the popular-democratic Republic of Korea. 
Leading role of the U. S. S. R. in the struggle 
against the inciters of a new Paperino 
war.” (Program for the course history of the 

U. S. S. R.) 

Turning now to the Soviet treatment of in- 
formation emanating directly from the 
United Nations, it is interesting to note that 
the United Nations is permitted to maintain 
an information center in Moscow (one of 
19 centers throughout the world), but that 
unlike most other U. N. centers, the Moscow 
center seems to be virtually unknown to the 
public, The center has received no publicity 
and does not appear to have had any suc- 
cess in inducing Soviet newspapers or the 
Soviet radio to report on U. N. events in an 
cbjective manner. The center does not ap- 
pear to encourage browsing by the public, 
Presumably it furnishes information and 
U. N. publications on request, but the ex- 
tent of its activity in this regard is not 
known, 

Despite repeated attempts, the United Na- 
tions has not been able to make arrange- 
ments with Soviet authorities for the dis- 
tribution in the U. S. S. R. of a Russian 
edition of the United Nations Bulletin, a 
semimonthly publication reporting current 
United Nations activities. At the last ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, the Soviet dele- 
gation stated that the Bulletin’s contents 
“were not satisfactory; it reflected unliter- 
ally the attitude of the Anglo-United States 
majority in the United Nations.” To anyone 
who has taken the trouble to note the pains- 
taking objectivity of the Bulletin this charge 
is patently absurd. In view of this Soviet 
obstruction, the United Nations has decided 
this year to utilize the funds appropriated 
for a Russian edition for other purposes in 
the Department of Public Information, the 
budget of which was somewhat reduced by 
the Assembly. Similar attempts of the U. N. 
to make publications available to Soviet 
schools have met with failure. 

The Soviet Union has likewise refused to 
cooperate in rebroadcasting United Nations 
radio programs. Whereas the daily United 
Nations shortwave broadcasts (in 25 lan- 
guages) are rebroadcast over national sta- 
tions on a daily basis in 35 countries, weekly 
in five, and on a monthly basis in one coun- 
try, mo rebroadcasting is provided in the 
U. S. S. R. Accordingly, reception in the 
U. S. S. R. of the United Nations’ daily (Mon- 
day through Friday) 27-minute Russian- 
language news program, broadcast over Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corp. facilities, depends 
on the ability of U. S. S. R. listeners to pick 
them up on their shortwave receivers. 

Recent information from reliable sources 
in Moscow indicates that neither of the two 
frequencies used by the United Nations for 
transmissions to the U. S. S. R. were audible 
in that area. Whether this was solely the 
result of adverse atmospheric conditions and 
the weakness of the signals is not certain at 
this time. Because of travel restrictions in 
force in the U. S. S. R., information con- 
cerning reception in other parts of the Soviet 
Union is not presently available. 

Soviet treatment of the United Nations in 
press commentaries and public statements 
follows closely the propaganda pattern set 
for the treatment of news and events con- 
cerning the “other camp.” Press and radio 
report concerning the U. N. are notoriously 
biased: Soviet bloc statements in U. N. organs 
receive very full coverage. while other state- 
ments are either ignored or quoted only in 
fragments out of context; Soviet sponsored 
or supported resolutions are often quoted, 
whereas resolutions adopted over Soviet 
negative votes are rarely given any notice. 
For example, despite the extensive publicity 
given the U. N. Declaration on Human Rights 
in virtually every country, our information 
indicates that the Soviet people have not 
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been made aware of its existence from any 
Soviet source. 

The U. S. S. R. is not content with denying 
Its people full access to information direct 
from U. N. sources and with biased com- 
mentaries on its own activities in the organ- 
ization. The U. S. S. R. is carrying on an 
extensive propaganda campaign against the 
U. N. and Soviet officials indulge in virulent 
attacks on the organization. The United 
Nations is pictured as a tool of the United 
States and its allies, as having been diverted 
by the Anglo-U. S. bloc from its original 
peaceful purposes into an aggressive organ- 
ization (i. e., U. N. action in Korea), and 
Trygve Lie is described as a lackey of the 
Western Powers. 

There is good reason to believe that the 
Soviet-directed World Peace Council has 
among its objectives the potential aim of 
serving as a rival or successor to the United 
Nations. Although they speak at times of 
striving to bring about a “return of the 
United Nations to its original purposes,” 
spokesmen for the World Peace Council also 
speak of the need to provide a successor for 
the “corpse of the United Nations.” The 
council’s endorsement of the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea and its es- 
pousal of the false charges of United States 
use of bacteriological weapons demonstrate 
its usefulness as the potential international 
organization of the Soviet camp. t 

8. In general, how has the United Na- 
tions acted via radio and the press to make 
known its activities among the peoples of the 
world? What consideration has been given 
to the possibility that the United Nations 
‘operate its own powerful radio stations and 
publish a newspaper in each of the Big Five 
nations, including the Soviet Union“?“ 

The total appropriation for United Nations 
information activities for 1952 is less than 
$3,800,000. A similar amount has been ap- 
propriated for this purpose for each of the 
past 3 years. Actually, as costs of the U. N. 
Information Centers have increased during 
these years, funds available for the produc- 
tion of films, publications, and radio pro- 
grams have decreased slightly. 

In keeping with a principle laid down by 
the General Assembly, the United Nations 
Department of Public Information has 
sought to rely as much as possible on the 
cooperation of established governmental and 
nongovernmental information agencies in 
the member nations, a principle dictated 
partly by limited financial resources and 
partly by considerations of sound operating 
techniques. Financial considerations aside, 
it is clearly in the best interests of the United 
Nations that its information output be 
adapted, reproduced, and disseminated lo- 
cally by agencies within each member state. 

The United Nations regularly issues press 
releases and provides background informa- 
tion to some 500 press correspondents from 
87 countries, and 100 radio correspondents 
from 12 countries normally accredited to the 
United Nations. In addition, the organiza- 
tion produces the following publications: 

The Weekly News Features, a clip-sheet 
with illustrations, printed in English, French, 
and Spanish. Additional versions are pre- 
pared in the United Nations Information 
Centers, as for example, the Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, and Turkish editions. It 
reaches about 10,000 newspapers and maga- 
zines in 43 member nations. 

The United Nations Reporter, a monthly 
publication intended for nongovernmental 
organizations and educational institutions, 
is published, at present, in the English, Scan- 
dinavian, and Dutch languages. 

The United Nations Bulletin is published 
semimonthly in the English, French, and 
Spanish languages. It is the nearest thing 
to a newspaper published by the United Na- 
tions. As noted above, attempts to produce 
and distribute a Russian edition have failed. 
Its combined circulation in 1951 totaled 
23,500 copies. 
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A number of other special publications pro- 
duced in the past will be revised and issued 
in 1952. Among these are the Guide to the 
United Nations Charter in English, French, 
Spanish, Russian, and Flemish; Everyman's 
United Nations, a general information and 
reference publication, in English and French; 
What the United Nations Is Doing, a series of 
short pamphiets in English, French, Spanish, 
Russian, Chinese, and other languages as re- 
quired; Basic Facts About the United Na- 
tions, In English, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Chinese, and five other languages, and a leaf- 
let series, United Nations (What It Is, What 
It Does, How It Works), over 1,000,000 copies 
of which have been printed and distributed 
in 25 languages. 

The United Nations has continued to pro- 
mote the production of films on United Na- 
tions subjects by governmental or independ- 
ent film producers at their expense. The 
United Nations has, however, provided sup- 
plementary film footage particularly to news- 
reel companies. During the Fifth General 
Assembly, for example, 88,400 feet of news- 
reel material was distributed to newsreel 
companies in 29 countries, and an additional 
17,700 feet was provided the delegations of 12 
nations. Budget stringencies in 1952, how- 
ever, will limit United Nations film produc- 
tion to six short one-reel films on United 
Nations activities and one single-subject doc- 
umentary film. 

At present the United Nations has in cir- 
culation 30 films in 26 language versions. 
Distribution of the films is made possible by 
agreement with either the governments or 
commercial distributors of the member 
states. It is expected that greater emphasis 
will be placed in 1952 on circulation in Latin 
America, the Middle and Far East. No films 
are distributed in the Soviet Union, presum- 
ably due to Soviet objection. 

In the field of radio broadcasting the 
United Nations depends on the radio facili- 
ties of the member nations as outlets for 
United Nations programs. Daily broadcasts 
5 days a week are made to each member state 
in its own language on condition that the 
programs are rebroadcast by stations in the 
state to which the program is directed. 
Three have been maintained 
though they are not rebroadcast—the Rus- 
sian, the Chinese, and the general short- 
wave transmission of meetings of the General 
Assembly and other principal United Nations 
organs. Because of an appropriations reduc- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly in 
Paris, however, the Department of Public In- 
formation will discontinue the general short- 
wave transmissions of General Assembly and 
other mee 

In the past, by using VOA, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, British, and French short-wave 
transmitter facilities, which are provided at 
reasonable cost, the United Nations has 
broadcast daily news programs in 25 lan- 
guages. Short news commentaries and some 
feature programs supplement the daily news 
transmissions, and recorded news and fea- 
ture programs are sent to areas where short- 
wave reception is not clear. Budget reduc- 
tions, however, will restrict the United Na- 
tions to the continued use of VOA and Cana- 
dian short-wave facilities during this year. 
In addition, and on a very limited scale, the 
Department of Public Information is provid- 
ing “live” television broadcasts and kinescope 
recordings of United Nations meetings. 

The headquarters agreement between the 
United States and the United Nations, ap- 
proved on August 4, 1947 (Public Law 357, 
80th Cong.), provides for the establishment 
in the headquarters district of United Na- 
tions short-wave broadcasting facilities. The 
United Nations has acquired rights to fre- 
quencies which had previously been regis- 
tered with the International Telecommuni- 
cations Union by the League of Nations for 
its use. 

In 1947, following a decision of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1946 that the U. N. should 
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have its own broadcasting facilities, a Tele- 
communications Advisory Committee pre- 
pared a comprehensive plan under which the 
United Nations would own and operate sev- 
eral short-wave transmitters in the New York 
area with a relay station on the west coast 
or in the Pacific area, and two short-wave 
transmitters and one standard transmitter 
to be located in Europe. The communica- 
tions network, including point to point fa- 
cilities for written record traffic between the 
United Nations and its field offices, was esti- 
mated to cost $9,000,000. Today, it is esti- 
mated the same plan would require approxi- 
mately $16,000,000 to implement. 

This plan was considered too costly, and 
in 1950 a plan estimated at $1,983,000 capital 
cost and a yearly $96,000 operational cost 
was presented for the Fifth General Assem- 
bly’s consideration. It was proposed that 
one 200-kilowatt transmitter which could be 
operated as two 100-kilowatt transmitters be 
procured in the New York area, for broad- 
casts to Europe, Africa, and Latin America. 
A relay station in north Africa would beam 
the broadcasts to South Africa, Europe, the 
Middle East and Asia. The Department of 
Public Information estimated that 50 per- 
cent of its present broadcasting schedules 
could be handled by these facilities. It was 
estimated that the resultant reduction in 
the cost of leasing broadcasting facilities 
would almost offset the annual operating 
cost of the proposed United Nations facili- 
ties. The General Assembly approved the 
modified plan, but only on the condition 
that the capital expenditure required would 
not constitute a net addition to the United 
Nations budget. The Secretary-General 
was authorized to accept voluntary contri- 
butions for the plan's implementation. To 
date, no donations have been received. 

In view of the present stringent financial 
situation and, more particularly, of the fail- 
ure to elicit any cooperation whatever from 
the U. S. S. R. with regard to the distribu- 
tion of the U. N. Bulletin, no formal con- 
sideration has yet been given to the possi- 
bility of publishing a U. N. newspaper in 
each of the Big Five nations. Assuming that 
these and other obstacles of a technical and 
commercial nature could be overcome, how- 
ever, the suggestion is one which should be 
explored fully in keeping with is obviously 
great promise. 

Reference was made earlier to the United 
Nations information centers. Nineteen such 
centers located in Washington, London, New 
Delhi, Copenhagen, “Mexico City, Paris, 
Prague, Warsaw, Moscow, Belgrade, Shang- 
hai, Rio de Janeiro, Geneva, Buenos Aires, 
Sydney, Cairo, Monrovia, Tehran, and Ka- 
rachi are now functioning. The purpose 
of these centers is to insure that peoples 
in all parts of the world receive as full 
information as possible about the United 
Nations. To this end, the centers distribute, 
when possible, photographs nd visual ma- 
terial, United Nations documents, resolu- 
tions and publications, films and radio 
scripts to the general public, broadcasting 
stations, the press, educational institutions, 
and nongovernmental organizations, As 
m‘ght be expected, the effectiveness of the 
centers varies. Generally, greater reliance is 
placed on them in underdeveloped countries 
where national information Services are 
minimal. At the other extreme, the centers 
behind the iron curtain are severely handi- 
capped by official restrictions. In this con- 
nection, the Department of Public Informa- 
tion has decided to close the Warsaw center 
because the revaluation of the Polish zlotys 
has tripled its operating costs, and its in- 
effectiveness did not appear to warrant the 
increased expense. 

4. In summary, what has been done to 
carry out the General Assembly resolution 
of December 14, 1950? 

This resolution, sponsored initially in the 
U. N. Subcommission on Freedom of Infor- 


mation and of the Press by Carroll Binder, 
expert member from the United States, and 
directed at the U. S. S. R.’s jamming of the 
Voice of America and other short-wave 
transmissions, is attached. The General As- 
sembly has taken no further action in re- 
gard to this resolution. In general, the res- 
olution seems to have had no effect on the 
U. S. S. R. Actually, Soviet interference 
with the Voice of America has increased 
markedly since its adoption, although 
countermeasures taken by the Voice of 
America have been succéssful in overcom- 
ing some of the jamming. As noted above, 
the U. S. S. R. has also ignored the appeal 
to facilitate the dissemination of informa- 
tion about the United Nations. It is believed 
that the United States and most other non- 
Soviet member governments are complying 
fully with the objectives of the resolution. 

Since under the Charter the General As- 
sembly’s decisions are limited to recommen- 
dations, it is unable to insure compliance 
with its decisions. It can, however, request 
member governments to report on actions 
which they have taken to give effect to its 
resolutions, a request which was not included 
in this resolution. 

The above summary of the information 
compiled in response to your questions deals 
exclusively with the United Nations. As you 
know, each of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations maintains its own informa- 
tion program, although on a much more 
limited scale than the modest program of 
the United Nations itself. The contrast be- 
tween United States and U. S. S. R. treat- 
ment of U. N. information is likewise evident 
in the treatment of information about, or 
emanating from, the specialized agencies. 
In general, also, the treatment of U. N. in- 
formation by the Soviet satellite states is not 
distinguishable from the treatment accorded 
by the U. S. S. R., although it should be 
noted that virtually all the jamming of radio 
transmissions beamed at these states is done 
by the U. S. S. R. 

I hope that this reply adequately answers 
the questions raised in your letter. We 
should, of course, be glad to answer any 
additional questions you may wish to raise. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFAatt. 


UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
December 18, 1950. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION: INTERFERENCE 
WITH RADIO SIGNALS 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY AT ITS THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY- 
FIFTH PLENARY MEETING ON DECEMBER 14, 
1950 


The General Assembly— 

Whereas freedom to listen to radio broad- 
casts regardless of source is embodied in ar- 
ticle 19 of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, which reads: “Everyone has the 
right to freedom of opinion and expres- 
sion” and whereas this right “includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without interference 
and to seek, receive, and impart informa- 
tion and ideas through any media and re- 
gardless of frontiers"; 

Whereas article 44 of the International 
Telecommunication Convention, Atlantic 
City, 1947, provides that ‘All stations, what- 
ever their purpose, must be established and 
operated in such a manner as not to result 
in harmful interference to the radio serv- 
ice or communications of other members or 
associate members land that] 
each member or associate member under- 
takes to require the private operating agen- 
cies which it recognizes and the other op- 
erating agencies duly authorized for this 
purpose, to observe the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph”; 

Considering that the duly authorized ra- 
dio operating agencies in some countries are 
deliberately interfering with the reception 
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by the people of those countries of certain 
radio signals originating beyond their ter- 
ritories, and bearing in mind the discussion 
which took place in the Economic and So- 
cial Council and in the Subcommission on 
Freedom of Information and of the Press on 
this subject: 

Considering that peace among nations 
rests on the good will of all peoples and gov- 
ernments and that tolerance and under- 
standing are prerequisites for establishing 
good will in the international field: 

1. Adopts the declaration of the Economic 
and Social Council contained in its resolu- 
tion 306 B (XI) of August 9, 1950, to the ef- 
fect that this type of interference consti- 
tutes a violation of the accepted principles 
of freedom of information; 

2. Condemns measures of this nature as a 
denial of the right of all persons to be fully 
informed concerning news, opinions, and 
ideas regardless of frontiers; 

3. Invites the governments of all member 
states to refrain from such interference with 
the right of their peoples to freedom of in- 
formation; 

4. Invites all governments to refrain from 
radio broadcasts that would mean unfair 
attacks or slanders against other peoples 
anywhere and in so doing to conform strictly 
to an ethical conduct in the interest of 
world peace by reporting facts truly and ob- 
jectively; 

5. Invites also member states to give every 
possible facility so that their peoples may 
know objectively the activities of the United 
Nations in promoting peace and, in particu- 
lar, to facilitate the reception and transmis- 
ee of the United Nations official broad- 
casts. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, March 18, 1952. 
The Honorable BRIEN MCMAHON, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear BRIEN: Your letter of March 8, 
1952, to the Secretary on the subject of ac- 
tivities in various countries designed to in- 
form people about the United Nations has 
been received. 

You have asked a series of pertinent and 
penetrating questions. We are hard at work 
compiling the information you desire and 
are making every effort to expedite the 
process. Since a good deal of the informa- 
tion must be obtained from sources outside 
of Washington, I estimate that it will take 
several weeks before we can give you the 
complete report which you wish and which 
we would like you to have. I trust this will 
be satisfactory. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. McFatt, 
Assistant Secretary. 
Marcu 8, 1952. 
The Honorable the SECRETARY oF STATE. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, on De- 
cember 14, 1950, the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted a resolution which con- 
demned the action of some governments in 
jamming radio broadcasts originating be- 
yond their territories and thus interfering 
with the reception by their own people of 
the messages transmitted. The General As- 
sembly also invited all members of the United 
Nations “to give every possible facility so 
that their peoples may know objectively the 
activities of the United Nations in promoting 
peace and, in particular, to facilitate the re- 
ception and transmission of the United Na- 
tions official broadcasts.” 

More than 2 years earlier, on October 29, 
1948, I delivered a speech in New York City, 
saying that “the United Nations should in- 
sist upon the right to operate its own pow- 
erful radio station and publish a newspaper 
in each of the Big Five nations, including the 
Soviet Union.” 
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Because of my intense and long-standing 
Interest in this field and because I am chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Subcommittee 
concerned with such matters, I would be 
grateful for your comment upon the follow- 
ing questions: 4 

(a) In what ways have we in the United 
States given every possible facility” so that 
the American people may know about United 
Nations activities, and in what ways have 
we facilitated “the reception and transmis- 
sion of the United Nations official broad- 
casts”? 

(b) In what ways has the Soviet Union 
cooperated toward or obstructed these same 
ends? 

(c) In general, how much has the United 
Nations acted via radio and the press to 
make known its activities among the peoples 
of the world? What consideration has been 
given the possibility that the United Nations 
“operate its own powerful radio stations and 
publish a newspaper in each of the Big Five 
nations, including the Soviet Union"? 

(d) In summary, what has been done to 
carry out the General Assembly resolution 
of December 14, 1950? 

Thank you very much indeed for your 
assistance, 

Sincerely yours, 


United States Senator. 


Tuna Import Problems 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently received a letter from an organi- 
zation representing the majority of the 
tuna canners not only in my district but 
in all tuna canning areas of the United 
States. My correspondent, knowing my 
great interest in the problems of the 
tuna industry, was kind enough to bring 
to my attention certain documents 
which I might not ordinarily see. 

As the Members may know, the Senate 
Committee on Finance adopted a resolu- 
tion on June 26 directing the United 
States Tariff Commission to undertake 
an investigation of the domestic tuna 
industry and to submit a report by 
March 1, 1953. I will not take the time 
to read the text of the resolution since 
it has already appeared in the RECORD, 
but it is certain in view of this action 
that the next Congress will have before 
it the question of solving the problem of 
the effect of excessive imports of tuna 
in all of its product forms on the domes- 
tic industry. I believe it is important, 
therefore, that the letter from my cor- 
respondent and the material he for- 
warded be available to the Members, 

Because of the importance of the tuna 
industry in our economy, both in time 
of war and in time of peace, as a reser- 
voir of vessels and trained seamen, and 
as a supplier of a nutritious, inexpensive 
protein food, this industry has to be 
maintained in a. healthy, prosperous 
condition. The principal obstacle to 
this goal at the present time is the ex- 
cessive flood of imports. That is not an 
insurmountable obstacle. It is one that 


in my opinion can easily be removed if 
some basis can be found for action 
which will protect the domestic indus- 
try but at the same time permit exports 
of reasonable quantities of tuna and 
tunalike fish from Japan, Peru, and 
other countries. I believe some basis is 
provided in the enclosed documents, All 
that is necessary is a little give and take 
by all parties and a reasonable attitude 
of friendliness and cooperation. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 5, 1952. 
Hon. Cx. R. KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Kino: I wish to draw your 
attention to the enclosed dispatch from the 
United States in Tokyo with cer- 
tain attachments, and to the enclosed let- 
ter to Mr. W. C. Herrington, special assist- 
ant to the Under Secretary of State with 
attachments. I believe you will find this 
material extremely interesting in a number 
of respects. 

1. It shows that the Japanese canning in- 
dustry and the Japanese Government agree 
with the contention of our domestic industry 
that tuna packed in an ordinary salt solu- 
tion (brine) is not a satisfactory tuna prod- 
uct. 

2. It shows that the Japanese Government 
and the industry are aware of the harmful 
effect of excessive exports of tuna to the 
United States, and are attempting to arrive 
at a rational (to them) solution of the 
problem. Unfortunately our industry can- 
not meet with the Japanese Government or 
industry to come to any such agreement 
on this troublesome matter, for as Senator 
MILLIKIN so aptly put it during the debate 
on H. R. 5693, our industry would find itself 
in the Federal penitentiary. 

8. The only body having authority to ar- 
range an agreement with the Japanese Gov- 
ernment would be our own Government act- 
ing through the State Department, We are 
willing at any time to meet with the State 
Department for an exchange of views on 
an appropriate solution of this complicated 
problem, if that Department would but ask. 
This the Department has not done, and if 
the enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. John 
M. Leddy is any criterion, will not do be- 
cause any possible settlement must neces- 
sarily include some form of quantitative 
restriction to which the Department is 
adamantly opposed. 

I know it is your hope that a solution 
to the problem satisfactory to all concerned 
will be reached in time to save our domestic 
industry from serious injury. I feel also 
that many of your colleagues hold similar 
opinions. Since the enclosed documents 
bear very materially on any attempted solu- 
tion and since the restrictions voluntarily 
imposed on its industry by the Japanese 
Government represent the first concrete pro- 
posal from any Official source which may 
serve as a basis for discussion between our 
Government, Japan, and other interested na- 
tions, you may wish to bring the enclosed 
material to the attention of your colleagues 
in the House so that it will be readily avail- 
able when our problem comes up again as 
it most certainly will in the near future. 

Your continuing interest in the problems 
of the tuna industry is greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely, 


May 2, 1952. 

From: Amembassy, Tokyo. 
To: Department of State, Washington. 
Subject: The views of the Japanese Govern- 

ment on tuna exports to the United 

States. 

Submitted as an enclosure to this dispatch 

is aide-memoire with attachments outlining 
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the views of the Japanese Government on 
tuna exports to the United States. Prin- 
cipal points. are: 

(a) The Japanese Government with the 
support of the industry has taken admin- 
istrative measures to limit the annual ex- 
ports of tuna to the United States to 1,000,- 
000 cases of canned tuna and 12,000 tons of 
fresh and frozen tuna. 

(b) The Japanese Government with the 
support of the tuna industry is willing to 
curtail or stop completely the export of tuna 
in brine providing the tariff on tuna canned 
in ofl is reduced from the present duty rate 
of 45 percent ad valorem toward the previous 
rate of 22% percent. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment prohibited canning of tuna in brine 
in the prewar days (1934-36) reportedly be. 
cause canned tuna in brine tends to de- 
teriorate (harden) after a period of about 
1 year. The Japanese Government recog- 
nizes that tuna in brine becomes an inferior 
product and could adversely affect the sale 
of canned tuna in general and in a market 
which has been developed with great effort 
and at considerable expense by the United 
States tuna industry. 

(c) The Japanese Government and the 
tuna industry hope that the views which are 
expressed in the aide-memoire and the ac- 
tion taken in limiting the exports of tuna to 
the United States will be considered favor- 
ably by the appropriate individuals at Wash- 
ington concerned with finding a solution to 
the over-all problem of tuna imports to 
the United States from Japan and other ex- 
porting countries. 

The amounts of tuna exports from Japan 
to the United States as shown on page 2 of 
the aide-memoire and for the year 1951 are 
different from the figures listed in dispatch 
988, dated January 8, 1952, table 4. The 
figures as shown in the aide-memoire are 
based on actual records of shipments for 
1951, whereas the figures in the dispatch in- 
cluded estimates of shipments for December 
1951. The figures in the aide-memoire are 
therefore more accurate. 

The Embassy recognizes that the solution 
of the problem on the exports of Japanese 
tuna to the United States is a part of the 
general problem of imports of all types of 
tuna to the United States from all sources. 
The Embassy feels, therefore, that such a 
solution requires a decrease in the tariffs 
coupled with quotas which may be applied 
to the three principal categories of imports, 
namely: canned tuna in oil, canned tuna in 
brine, and fresh and frozen tuna. The Em- 
bassy is confident that the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will prohibit the export of all 
canned tuna in brine provided there is a 
reasonable reduction in the tariff on tuna in 
oil and a reasonable duty-free quota estab- 
lished on fresh and frozen tuna. The Japa- 
nese interests would, of course, like to have 
the tariff on tuna in oil reduced to the 
former level of 22% percent ad valorem. 
The Embassy has reason to believe that the 
Japanese tuna interests would be reasonably 
satisfied with a substantial reduction, al- 
though not necessarily as great as 50 percent. 
It is possible that such a reduction would 
not be unacceptable to the American indus- 
try if accompanied by a suitable quota limi- 
tation on the quantity admissible at the 
reduced rate. 

WILLIAx C. NEVILLE, 
Fisheries Attaché 
(For the Ambassador). 

(Enclosure: Aide-memoire, subject: The 
Views of the Japanese Government on Tuna 
Exports to the United States, with attach- 
ments.) 

AME-MEMOIRE 


The views of the Japanese Government on 
tuna exports to the United States: 

1. It may be appropriate to state that the 
Japanese people feel highly grateful for the 
fair and equitable attitude of the people 
of the United States as shown in handling 
the problem of imposition of new tariff duty 
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on fresh and frozen tuna, and which is also 
clearly manifested in the recent public hear- 
ings held in the Senate. The Japanese Gov- 
ernment looks forward too with great hope 
and anticipation that the Senate’s decision 
would result in not only attaining smooth 
tuna transactions for both the United States 
and Japanese business interests but also 
helping Japan to earn the dollar fund with 
which to purchase the essential raw mate- 
rials from the dollar area. 

2. The Japanese Government has recently 
received a petition, a copy of which is at- 
tached hereto, from the Council on Tuna 
Exports representing the Japanese canned 
tuna, frozen tuna and tuna-fishing inter- 
ests. At the meeting of the representatives 
of the United States and Japanese tuna 
industries, as stated in the petition, it was 
requested by the United States side that 
the Japanese side stop export of canned 
tuna in brine. The Council of Tuna Ex- 
ports requested formally the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to take the step necessary to in- 
form the United States Government that 
Japan is fully prepared to take necessary 
measures to stop export of tuna in brine 
upon the effectuation of the reduction of 
tariff on tuna in oil to about 22.5 percent 
by the United States. 

3. With the doubling of the tariff rate on 
tuna in oil, Japan's export to the United 
States of this article has declined sharply 
as shown in the following table: 


Japan’s tuna export to the United States 


Unit: Case] 
1950 1951 
1, 433, 624 194, 708 
Tuna in brine 12. 777 533, 707 


Source: Fisheries Agency, Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


On the other hand, export of tuna in brine 
from Japan, as the result of the raise in 
tariff rate on tuna in oil, has increased con- 
siderably as shown in the following table: 


Import to the United States of tuna in brine 
[Unit: Case] 


1949 


194 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


It may be concluded that the tendency 
might be contrary to the wishes of both the 
United States and Japanese tuna industries, 
However, it may be an unavoidable fact that 
so long as the duty on tuna in oil is main- 
tained at the current level, the Japanese 
tuna industry cannot afford to reject the pur- 
chase offer from the United States of tuna in 
brine. 

4. The Japanese Government concurs in the 
opinion that tuna in brine might deteriorate 
when stored over any lengthy period of time 
under certain conditions. Therefore, it is a 
self-evident fact that such tuna in brine 
which has become inferior in its quality, if 
sold to the consumers at large, will impair 
the good reputation of the canned tuna in 
general which the tuna industries have es- 
tablished with great endeavors. 

It is due to the above consideration that 
the Japanese Government, in prewar days, 
had stopped the production of tuna in brine 


for export in accordance with the provisions 
of the laws and regulations of Japan. 

5. It may be said with certainty that the 
Japanese tuna industry has been endeavoring 
to establish mutually beneficial trade rela- 
tions between the two countries, fully cog- 
nizant of the conditions of the United States 
tuna industry, and is prepared to take vol- 
untary measures to the extent reasonably 
possible, corresponding to the wishes of the 
United States industry so long as they are 
feasible and acceptable. 

COUNCIL on Tuna Exports, 
Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan, April 10, 1952. 
Mr. Morio YUKAWA, 

Director of the Economic Bureau, Foreign 
Office. 

Dear Sm: I wish to submit the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Chapman, of American Tuna- 
boat Association, dated April 5, for your ref- 
erence. 

Very truly yours, 
Nosvuzo AYE, 
Secretary General 
(For Tatsunosuke Takasaki, Chairman). 


6. In pursuance to the basic principle 
mentioned in paragraph (5), the Council on 
Tuna Exports, as shown in the attached let- 
ter of the council, has voluntarily adopted 
the following policy to limit annual export 
amount of (a) canned tuna to 1,000,000 
cases; (b) and frozen tuna to 12,000 tons. 

7. For the purpose of meeting the earnest 
wishes of the Japanese business interests, 
the Japanese Government has already taken 
such necessary measures as to list both 
frozen tuna and canned tuna in the items 
which require export license under Cabinet 
order concerning control export trade. 

The Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry has also taken the administrative 
measures under the above Cabinet order to 
adjust tuna exports to the United States 
as indicated in its decision, a translation 
of which is attached hereto, in response to 
the restrictive policy the council had adopted. 

8. In addition, the Japanese Government 
is ready and capable under the above Cabi- 
net order to take the measures necessary 
to implement the satisfactory understand- 
ing between the United States and Japanese 
business interests, which, it is hoped, will be 
reached in the near future, insofar as such 
measures do not run counter to the principle 
of free trade. 

Toxyo, April 10, 1952. 


COUNCIL ON TUNA EXPORTS, 
April 5, 1952. 
Dr. W. M. CHAPMAN, 
Director of Research, 
American Tunaboat Association, 
San Diego, Calif., U. S. A. 

My Dear DR. CHAPMAN: My friend, Mr. 
Tsunejiro Hiratsuka, and others who recently 
visited your country as representatives of the 
Council on Tuna Exports, returned home on 
February 27. I am, indeed, grateful to hear 
from them that you very kindly spared them 
much of your valuable time in Washington 
to go over the pending tuna problem in de- 
tail. Please accept my sincere thanks and 
appreciation. I assure you that I am con- 
vinced, too, that had such a meeting taken 
place 2 years ago, the present complicated 
problems could have been certainly avoided. 

I am also pleased to inform you that Mr. 
Hiratsuka, on his way back, visited San Pedro 
and discussed the present matter thoroughly 
with Mr. Bogdanovich, president of French 
Sardine Co., as well as with Mr. Gilbert Van 


Law concerning control of marine prod- 
ucts for export (Law No. 36, 1936). Minis- 
terial ordinance relating to control of pro- 
duction of canned tuna in brine for export, 
(Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry Ordi- 
nance, No. 24, Sept. 4, 1934.) 
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Camp, assistant to the president of Van Camp 
Seafood Co., Inc. 

Immediately upon return of the represent- 
atives a series of discussions was held, and as 
a result the following conclusions were 
reached and measures taken: 

1. Export of tuna in brine which is not 
suitable for storage for a lengthy period, and 
therefore not welcomed in certain circles in 
the United States, is neither desirable nor 
favorable for Japan in the long run. How- 
ever, since tuna in oil could hardly be ex- 
ported under the high current tariff rate of 
45 percent, the Japanese canners were com- 
pelled to change to brine pack. 

2. Frankly the Japanese tuna industry does 
not desire to export tuna in brine to the 
United States, and is fully prepared and will- 
ing to discontinue the export of brine pack 
should the tariff on tuna in oil be reduced to 
@ point reasonably near the original rate 
of 22.5 percent. 

3. The Japanese Government has been re- 
quested to convey to the American Govern- 
ment the foregoing intentions of the 
industry. 

4. Moreover, since there exists a misappre- 
hension among the tuna circles in America 
that the industry of Japan plans to export 
an unlimited quantity of tuna without giv- 
ing any consideration to the American mar- 
ket conditions, the following policy was vol- 
untarily agreed upon among the representa- 
tives of the frozen tuna and canning indus- 
tries in order to remove any such foregoing 
misapprehension. This voluntary step was 
taken regardless of the outcome of their 
adjustment of the American tariff rates. 

(a) Annual export of canned tuna to be 
limited to 1,000,000 cases. 

(b) Annual export of frozen tuna to be 
limited to 12,000 tons. 

The Japanese Government has been in- 
formed of the above policy of our industry. 
The Government is now planning to make 
these figures binding by taking legal meas- 
ures under the existing trade control ordi- 
nance after consultation with your Gov- 
ernment. 

It is expected that your observations and 
opinions on the Japanese plan will be re- 
quested by your Government in the not-too- 
distant future. Therefore, in order that tuna 
industries of the two countries may attain 
mutual prosperity under a lasting spirit of 
friendship, it is our sincere hope that the 
American industry, in response to the inquiry 
of your Government, will give its full support 
to the measure proposed. 

Thanking you sincerely for your kind co- 
operation given us in the past, and hoping to 
have your full understanding regarding the 
present matter. 

With kindest personal regards and warmest 
wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
TATSUNOSUKE TAKASAKI. 

(Copies to Mr. W. C. Herrington, Special 
Assistant to the Under Secretary of State; 
Mr. Bogdanovich, president of French Sar- 
dine Co.; Mr. Gilbert Van Camp, assistant to 
the president of Van Camp Seafood Co., Inc.; 
Mr. W. C. Neville, Diplomatic Section, SCAP.) 


[Translation] 


COUNCIL or Tuna Exports, 
February 29, 1952. 
Re: Reduction of United States import duty 
on canned tuna in oil. 
The Honorable SHIGERU YOSHIDA, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

Dear Sm: May I take the liberty to inform 
you that in order to thoroughly explain the 
circumstances and position of the Japanese 
tuna industry regarding the increase of im- 
port duty on canned tuna in brine which is 
now under consideration by the United 
States Tariff Commission, and also regard- 
ing frozen tuna question, we dispatched a 
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mission headed by Mr. Tsunejiro Hiratsuka 
to the United States of America. 

The mission which returned to Tokyo on 
the 27th of this month, had met and dis- 
cussed with the influential tuna canners of 
the west coast on its way home. 

At the meeting, it was requested by the 
American side that we stop future export of 
canned. tuna in brine. Their reasons were 
that this product, which is at present being 

ted from Japan in vast quantity, has by 
its nature a tendency to deteriorate when 
stored over any lengthy period of time, and 
in case such products should be sold in 
America, it might result in giving the United 
States consumers a bad impression with re- 
spect to all tuna packs, thus causing sub- 
tantial losses to the American dealers and 
packers who had created markets for canned 
tune at considerable expenses. 

The mission, in reply, explained that the 
Japanese tuna packers are being obliged to 
export canned tuna in brine because of the 
tariff on tuna in oil was raised to 45 percent 
as of January 1, 1951. The mission further 
stated that the exportation of tuna in brine 
was resorted to as a means of continuing in 
business. The mission, then, expressed their 
strong hope that the duty on tuna in oll be 
reconsidered and be lowered to the original 
rate or thereabout, the limit at which Japan 
can export canned tuna in oil. In which 
case the mission added that Japanese side 
will gladly take measures to stop any future 
exports of brine-packed tuna. 

This proposition of the mission was whole- 
heartedly accepted by the American interests, 
and they stated their willingness to agree to 
the reduction of tariff on canned tuna in oll 
if brine-packed tuna wHl not be exported to 
the United States. However, they added that 
it will be difficult for them to immediately 
start voicing reduction when they have been 
so ardently campaigning for an increase in 
the import duty, and expressed their willing- 
ness to agree to the reduction if such request 
will be made to the United States Govern- 
ment from the Government of Japan and in 
turn conveyed to them. The mission re- 
ceived the impression that the entire tuna 
segments of America seem definitely to be of 
the same opinion. 

In light of the foregoing views expressed by 
the American tuna industry, it is our sin- 
cere wish that a request be made by the 
Japanese Government to the United States 
Government to the effect that Japan is fully 

to take necessary measures to stop 
export of tuna in brine upon the effectu- 
ation of the reduction of tariff on oil-packed 
tuna to about 22.5 percent by the United 
States Government. 

As it is our firm belief that such a request 
will be welcomed by the American tuna cir- 
cles, including that of California, your fa- 
vorable and prompt consideration of the 
matter is respectfully solicited. 

With our most cordial regards, we remain, 

Yours respectfully, 
‘TATSUNOSUKE TAKASAKI, 
Chairman, 


OUTLINE or Measures To Apsust TUNA Ex- 
PORTS TO THE UNITED STATES 
(Decided by the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry, April 7, 1952) 

1. Purpose: The purpose of this measure is 
to aim at the sound promotion of tuna ex- 
ports as well as to reach a reasonable solu- 
tion for the various tuna exports problems 
by establishing quantitative restriction of 
tuna exports to the United States under 
“Cabinet Order Concerning Control of Ex- 
port Trade.” 

2. Limits of quantity: Amount of annual 
tuna exports to the United States is to be 
limited (a) to 1,000,000 cases (1 case contains 
48 pieces of 7-ounce can) in case of canned 
tuna; and (b) to 12,000 tons in case of frozen 
tuna, 


8. Method of adjustment: Export restric- 
tion shall be imposed in accordance with the 
following procedure under export licensing 


system: 
1. CANNED TUNA 


Eighty percent of the total quantity 
(1,000,000 cases) shall be allocated to the 
makers who have been engaging in the pro- 
duction for export in consideration of their 
past 3 years’ actual results. 

Ten percent of the above shall be allocated 
equally to all makers who file the applica- 
tions for export production. 

The balance shall be reserved for alloca- 
tion to the markers, upon their applications, 
who have finished the production of the 
quantity as allocated in pursuance to the 
above. 

2. FROZEN TUNA 

A half of the total quantity (12,000 tons) 
shall be allocated to the exporters who have 
engaged in tuna exports in proportion to 
their past 3 years’ actual results. 

The other half shall be allocated upon ap- 
plications of exporters in acordance with the 
Tule as established separately. 

4. Items under adjustment: Items to be 
adjusted are as follows: 

(1) Canned tuna: Such items as listed in 
1, 2 of 20, attachment I to the cabinet order 
concerning control of export trade. 

(2) Frozen tuna: All items except frozen 
swordfish as listed in II. 2 of 20, attachment I 
to the cabinet order concerning control ex- 
port trade. 

Export MARINE Propucts CONTROL Law, Law 
No. 36 or MARCH 29, 1934—MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY ORDINANCE No. 
24, SEPTEMBER 5, 1934 
Control of processing of canned boiled 

in water tuna in accordance with the pro- 

visions of export marine products control 
law, article 2: Boiled in water canned food 
from raw materials of the following species 
of fish shall not be processed for the com- 
mercial purpose for the time being; this 
shall not apply to the case, however, when 

a permission of the Minister of Agriculture 

and Forestry has been obtained for a trial 

processing of novel products and other spe- 
cial reasons: 

1. Albacore. 

2. Yellow-fin tuna. 

3. Tuna. 

4. Big-eyed tuna. 

5. Skipjack (including frigate mackerel 
and bonito). 

The scientific terms, dialects and by-names 
of the fish above-mentioned shall be notified 
publicly in case of necessity. 

Supplementary provision: This ordinance 
shall come into force as from September 9, 
1934. 

NATIONAL CAN RRS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1952. 

Mr. W. C. HERRINGTON, 

Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
jor Fisheries and Wildlife, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL: Please refer to despatch No. 2 
dated May 2 from the United States Embassy 
in Tokyo, to which was attached an aide- 
memoire from the Japanese Government. 

There were certain other enclosures with 
that despatch, all of which were supporting 
documents to the aide-memoire. I wish to 
draw your attention particularly to two of 
these; namely, the letter addressed to Dr. 
W. M. Chapman, of the American Tunaboat 
Association, San Diego, dated April 5, from 
Mr. Tatsunosuke Takasaki, and also the let- 
ter dated February 29, 1952, addressed to the 
Honorable Shigeru Yoshida, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, signed also by Mr. Tatsuno- 
suke Takasaki. 

When Dr. W. M. Chapman received Mr. 
Takasaki's letter dated April 5, he circulated 
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it to most of the people in the tuna industry. 
Upon examination, there appeared to be an 
implication in Mr. Takasaki’s letter that 
members of the tuna industry on the Pacific 
coast, specifically Messrs. Van Camp, Jr., and 
Bogdanovich, were in favor of some sort of 
an agreement whereby exports of canned 
tuna to the United States would be limited 
if the opposition of the industry to a re- 
duction in the tariff on tuna in oil would be 
withdrawn. In order that any misunder- 
standing arising out of this implication 
might be eliminated, Mr. Bogdanovich wrote 
to Dr. Chapman denying that he had con- 
curred in any way with such a proposal. 
Likewise, Mr. Montgomery Phister, president 
of the California Fish Canners Association, 
Inc., wrote to Dr. Chapman explaining the 
circumstances of the meeting and pointing 
out that neither Mr. Van Camp nor Mr. 
Bogdanovich had any authority to agree on 
behalf of the California Fish Canners Asso- 
ciation to any proposal the Japanese repre- 
sentatives might put forth. I enclose copies 
of these two letters. 

We now find in reading Mr. Takasaki's let- 
ter of February 29 to Foreign Minister Yoe- 
shida the direct statement that “the propo- 
sition of the mission was wholeheartedly 
accepted by the American interests.” Ac- 
cording to the information available to me, 
this is not a correct report of the attitude 
of the California industry; the position ex- 
pressed in the letters of Mr. Bogdanovich 
and Mr. Phister is the correct position. 

It should be pointed out in passing, more- 
over, that Mr. Gilbert Van Camp, Jr., and 
Mr. J. J. Bogdanovich represent the two 
largest tuna-packing companies in the busi- 
ness, but do not in any way purport to repre- 
sent the large number of smaller canners 
whose interest in the matter of protection 
from excessive imports of canned tuna is as 
great as the interest of the companies repre- 
pos by Mr. Van Camp and Mr. Bogdano- 

ich, 

The tuna industry has not formed any 
opinion as yet on any of the ideas advanced 
from time to time by representatives of the 
Japanese industry. It has been advised by 
counsel that any agreement between the 
United States industry and the Japanese in- 
dustry would be a violation of United States 
law. The industry realizes that the matter 
of excessive imports of canned tuna and 
tunalike fishes from Japan and other coun- 
tries is a problem that is not easy of solution. 
It has, of course, in response to numerous 
requests from members of the Tariff Com- 
mission submitted to that Commission its 
suggestion of a formula that would solve a 
part of the problem. The attitude of the 
American Tunaboat Association is set forth 
in the letter from Dr. W. M. Chapman to Mr. 
Takasaki, dated April 17, a copy of which is 
enclosed. Although no agency of the Gov- 
ernment has yet sought the industry’s views 
on a possible solution to the over-all prob- 
lem, I am certain that the industry is ready 
at any time to give its careful consideration 
to any proposal that appropriate agencies of 
the Government might wish to offer toward 
the accomplishment of this objective. 

In view of the erroneous impressions that 
might be created by the letters attached to 
the Japanese aide-memoire, you might wish 
to circulate the enclosed documents to in- 
terested officials of the Department. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cuas. R. Carry, 
Director, 


APRIL 17, 1952. 
Mr. TATSUNOSUKE TAKASAKI, 
Council on Tuna Exports, 

Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
Dear Mr. Takasaxt: The receipt of ycur 
letter of April 5, 1952, is acknowledged. One 
sentence in it is of particular interest: “How- 
ever, since tuna in oil could hardly be ex- 
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ported under the high current tariff rate of 
45 percent, the Japanese were compelled to 
change to brine pack.” 

We note from the import statistics that the 
imports of tuna canned in oil into the 
United States for the first 2 months of 1952 
were well above imports for the same period 
in 1951, and not much below those for the 
same period in 1950. This was in spite of 
the fact that, (a) imports of tuna canned in 
brine during this period were more than ten 
times the level of the same period of 1951, 
and nearly fifty times the level of 1950, and 
(b) the imports of frozen tuna during this 
period were substantially higher than during 
the same period of 1951, and four times as 
high as during the same period of 1950. 

We further note that Japanese tuna 
canned in oil and imported under the 45 per- 
cent tariff not only is increasing in volume 
but is underselling United States packed 
tuna canned in oil here in spite of the de- 
pressed price of the latter. 

Accordingly we have difficulty in under- 
standing this sentence in your letter. Every 
evidence available to us shows that you can 
export canned tuna in oil into the United 
States profitably under a 45 percent tariff as 
you did before the war. 

We are happy to see that you finally have 
come to the realization that tuna canned in 
brine is an inferior product whose marketing 
in the United States is not only injuring the 
United States tuna industry but is “neither 
desirable nor favorable for Japan, in the long 
run.” This has been apparent to us from the 
first samples sent into this country. 

People who are not well acquainted with 
tuna will buy tuna in brine because of its 
price. Since it is a poor and untasty product 
and they do not like it after they have it 
home, they assume all tuna tastes as bad as 
this does. Consequently the next time they 
go shopping they buy no tuna, This damages 
your market for canned tuna here just as it 
does ours. As a result of this, actually, 
Japansee canned tuna of all kinds is getting a 
reputation in the United States as an in- 
ferior, untasty product. 

Because of this we, also would like to see 
your tuna in brine drawn in this market, 
But we would not care to buy that action. 

The tariff on tuna canned in oil was set at 
45 percent by the United States Tariff Com- 
mission after a careful and lengthy study of 
relative costs of production in Japan and the 
United States. It was set at that level in 
order to partially equalize those costs of 
production so that your product and ours, 
which are practically the same, would enter 
this market on a reasonably even competi- 
tive basis. A 30 percent tariff in the early 
1930's permitted a damaging flood of tuna 
into this country. In 1934 the Japanese 
industry acknowledged, as they are now do- 
ing, that this dumping of canned tuna on 
the United States market was bad both for 
Japan and the United States. A 22 ½ percent 
tariff in 1950 produced such a deluge of tuna 
from your country that our industry has not 
yet recovered from its effects 2 years later. 
The 1244 percent tariff on tuna in brine has 
produced the same effect even with this in- 
ferior product which nobody would buy ex- 
cept for a sharp discount. 

We have in former letters, outlined to you 
the policy which has been adopted and is 
being implemented by the United States 
tuna industry with respect to tuna imports 
of all kinds, and the reasons therefore. As 
you know, the industry set these forward 
publicly in January and February in hear- 
ings before the United States Tariff Com- 
mission and the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate. The policy which has 
been adopted, the reasons for its adoption, 
and the means being utilized by the industry 
to implement this policy, are set forth in the 
statement of Montgomery Phister, president 
of the California Fish Canners’ Association 
on pages 111, 112, and 113 of the printed 


record of the hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee on H. R. 5693, which is 
available to you. 

Some pertinent sentences of this are 
quoted: 

“The industry first had to settle upon a 
policy and an objective to be striven for. All 
of the producing countries were allies of the 
United States and the industry had no desire 
to in any way disturb the economies of 
those countries. The industry could not in 
good conscience take a position which was 
contrary to the national policy of aiding and 
building up the economies of our allies. The 
industry was capable in its fishing end of 
producing a little better than 90 percent of 
the tuna requirements of the United States 
market, It decided that, if it sought the 
objective of giving to the foreign suppliers 
about 15 percent of our market and keeping 
to itself about 85 percent of the market, no 
cry of selfishness could be raised against it 
because this would be a reduction in the 
activity, and a set-back to the industry and 
would leave the foreign suppliers with some- 
what more than twice the market for tuna 
which they had in the United States in pre- 
war years. The industry felt that if it could 
be assured of 85 percent of the United States 
market it could, by its own advertising and 
merchandising efforts, build up that share of 
the market in a few years to the point where 
it would take all of the productive potenti- 
ality of the United States industry.” 

“Because of the exceedingly complex 
nature of the tuna-import problem in rela- 
tion to the United States tariff law, the im- 
plementation of this policy was found to be 
extremely complex and time-consuming at 
best. The United States tuna industry 
settled on the objective of getting all canned 
tuna and tunalike fish in whatever form to 
bear the same duty and to have all of the 
imports of frozen tuna of whatever species 
bear a duty equivalent to that on the canned 
product. The uniform duty sought is 45 per- 
cent ad valorem, the tariff which for so many 
years provided conditions of healthy compe- 
tition and growth between the United States 
and foreign tuna industries in the United 
States market.” 

We have been given no reason since that 
date which would cause us to substantially 
alter these opinions. 

We met with Mr. Hiratsuka and Mr. Tsu- 
tsumi in Washington, D. C., at the request of 
the United States Department of State and 
in the company of officials from it. We heard 
Mr. Hiratsuka’s proposals. We did not and 
could not agree to them. I am told that simi- 
lar proposals were made to Mr. Van Camp 
and to Mr. Bogdanovich, that they also lis- 
tened to them, and that they also did not 
agree to them. 

As we have told you by letter, and told your 
representatives orally repeatedly, there is a 
question under United States law as to the 
legality of any member of the United States 
industry agreeing to any proposal of this na- 
ture whether made by your industry or your 
Government. It is highly unlikely that any 
segment of the United States industry would 
care to put itself in jeopardy of legal action 
by so doing. While we wish to give every 
sympathetic attention to your problem, we 
have not, and cannot, deal with you direct- 
ly or through your Government. That is 
solely the prerogative of our Government. 

We have not been advised by the United 
States Government that it is contemplating 
the imposition of absolute quotas on the im- 
portation of tuna commodities, either with 
respect to Japan alone or to all foreign sup- 
pliers of tuna. If such a scheme is afoot 
we will, of course, study it carefully when it 
is presented to us for examination. On this 
general subject we had occasion during the 
first part of this month to advise the United 
States Department of State as follows: 

“Our view generally is that we wish such 
controls as may be exercised over the flow 
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of tuna products into the United States, 
whether as to volume or tariff, exercised by, 
and under the control of, the United States 
Government and not the government of a 
foreign supplier.” 

We enjoyed meeting and visiting with Mr. 
Hiratsuka and Mr. Tsutsumi when they were 
in this country. Will you be so good as to 
convey our kindest regards to them. 

Thanking you for your letter and your con- 
tinued careful consideration of these tuna 
trade matters, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCIATION, 
W. M. CHAPMAN, 
Director of Research. 

(Copies to W. C. Herrington, J. J. Bogdano- 

vich, G. Van Camp, W. C. Neville.) 


Dr. W. M. CHAPMAN, 
American Tunaboat Association, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Dear Dr, CHAPMAN: I am in receipt of a 
copy of Mr. Takasaki's letter to you dated 
April 5, copies of which were sent also to 
others, including Mr. W. C. Herrington of 
the United States Department of State. It 
would seem that this letter has been widely 
distributed and will undoubtedly be circu- 
lated to many officials of our Government 
who are concerned with the matter of ade- 
quate tariff protection for the various prod- 
uct forms of tuna. I understand also that 
a similar but not quite so detailed letter has 
been transmitted officially to Mr. John M. 
Allison, Assistant Secretary of State for North 
East Asia Affairs by Mr. Takeuchi of the 
Washington, D. C., office of the Japanese 
Overseas Agency, a 

In his letter to you Mr. Takasaki refers to 
the fact that Mr. Hiratsuka consulted with 
me and with Mr. Gilbert C. Van Camp, Jr., 
during his visit to the United States in Feb- 
ruary. The letter then states that following 
Mr. Hiratsuka's return to Japan a series of 
discussions were held which resulted in cer- 
tain conclusions including a program of lim- 
itation of the quantity of tuna which might 
be permitted to be exported from Japan for 
merchandising in the United States, 

Mr. Takasaki inferred that Mr. Hiratsuka’s 
discussion with Mr. Van Camp and me was 
responsible for the agreements made in Japan 
to impose a limitation on the quantity of 
tuna to be marketed in the United States. 

Neither Mr. Van Camp nor I made any 
suggestions to Mr. Hiratsuka about any con- 
trol which might be exercised over the ex- 
ports by Japan of tuna to the United States. 
We did not suggest any quota nor make any 
suggestion that the industry in the United 
States would be satisfied with any type of 
quota or control established in Japan or by 
the Japanese Government. 

Our conversation with him and his associ- 
ates was by courtesy only. We did not then 
believe, nor do we now believe, that the 
problem of tuna imports into the United 
States can be solved by anyone except the 
United States Government and especially by 
the Congress of the United States. 

The only proposal that has been made 
and, I am in agreement with it, is the for- 
mula suggested in the brief of the California 
Fish Canners Association submitted to the 
United States Tariff Commission under date 
of March 12, 1952, This was submitted in 
response to numerous specific requests by the 
members of the Tariff Commission concern- 
ing what ideas the industry had with respect 
to a formula that would provide adequate 
protection for our domestic industry. I am 
still in agreement with that formula, 

Yours very truly, 
FRENCH SARDINE Co., INC., 
JOSEPH J, BOGDANOVICH, 
President. 

(Copies to Mr. Charles Carry, Mr. Mont- 
gomery Phister, Mr. Ed Morris, Mr. Donald 
Loker.) 
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APRIL 24, 1952. 
Dr. W. M. CHAPMAN, 
American Tunaboat Association, 
San Diego, Calif. 

Dear Wis: The copy of the Takasaki letter 
dated April 5 which you sent to Mr. Van 
Camp and a copy of the letter from Mr. J. J. 
Bogdanovich, also addressed to you and 
dated April 17, commenting on Mr. Taka- 
saki’s letter, came to my attention today in 
the absence of Mr. Gilbert Van Camp. 

Mr. Van Camp and Mr. Bogcanovich met 
with Mr. Hiratsuka on Terminal Island at 
my direction and as a committee represent- 
ing the California Fish Canners Association. 
Pressure of business kept me from being 
with them at the meeting. However, neither 
Mr. Van Camp nor Mr. Bogdanovich had 
any authority from the California Fish Can- 
ners Association nor from their own com- 
panies to make any commitments or state- 
ments to Mr. Hiratsuka. Their instructions 
were to meet with him and his committee 
as a matter of courtesy and to offer to per- 
sonally assist them in their travels about 
the United States. Neither of them said or 
did anything which would warrant any of 
the assumptions made by Mr. Hiratsuka in 
his report to his associates in Japan. 

The Japanese exporters have increased 
their exports of tuna canned in oil since 
January 1, 1952, over their exports for 1951. 
The importers are selling their imported 
tuna at the 45-percent duty for less than 
the price at which American packers are 
selling their product. The Japanese, there- 
fore, can export tuna canned in oil against 
the 45-percent duty with ease. The basis of 
the four points outlined in the letter of 
April 5 is their inability to export under 
the 45-percent tariff. Since the basis of 
their four points is incorrect, then their 
whole proposal is wrong and falls of its own 


MONTGOMERY PHISTER, 
California Fish Canners Associations. 


May 26, 1952. 
Mr. JohN M. Lepp7z, 

Director, Office of Economic Defense 
and Trade Policy, Department of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Levpy: I acknowledge with 
thanks your letter of May 12, in response 
to my letter of April 9 addressed to Mr. 
W. C. Herrington. 

I am glad to have your assurance that 
the Department did not recommend to the 
Japanese Government the establishment of 
any such quotas on exports to the United 
States of either frozen tuna or canned tuna 
ar were mentioned in my letter. You are 
aware, of course, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has, since I wrote you, informed the 
Department through its represenative in 
Tokyo that it has imposed just such a restric- 
tion on the Japanese tuna industry. 

In your letter you state that the Depart- 
ment did not at any time favor cutting off 
imports at any figure. However, the im- 
pression has been gained that the Depart- 
ment would perhaps prefer the imposition 
of such a voluntary restriction by the Japa- 
nese Government as a means of relieving 
the immediate pressure on the United States 
industry in the hope that the domestic in- 
dustry would thereupon cease its efforts to 
have the Tariff Commission recommend the 
imposition of an absolute quota on imports 
of canned tuna or an increase in the tariff, 
or an appropriate combination of the two. 

Had your letter been confined to a state- 
ment that the Department had not in any 
way recommended the voluntary establish- 
ment of such a large quota by the Japanese 
Government, the matter would have been 
allowed to rest at that point. However, 
you did go on to outline in some detail the 
Department's international trade policy with 


which I am somewhat familiar, having fol- 
lowed the variows statements on the sub- 
ject over the past years quite closely. Also, 
the news services report that Secretary Ache- 
son had something to say on the subject of 
tuna tariffs at his news conference on May 
14. Both your letter and Secretary Ache- 
son's statement raise some further questions. 

Secretary Acheson has now come out flatly 
in opposition to H. R. 5693. The basis for 
his opposition is that last fall there appeared 
to be a somewhat sudden and severe situation 
in our domestic tuna industry, but that 
the local situation is not as acute as feared 
and is developing in a reasonably satis- 
factory way. Does this indicate that the 
Secretary would favor the bill if the situa- 
tion is not “developing in a reasonably satis- 
factory way” 

Just what constitutes “developing in a 
reasonably satisfactory way“? I ask this 
question since I know the Department had 
available to it exactly the same informa- 
tion as did the Senate Finance Committee, 
and that committee only 2 days before came 
to a diametrically opposite conclusion. (See 
p. 1 of S. Rept. No. 1515, Calendar No. 1502.) 

Your letter and Secretary Acheson's state- 
ment contain the implication that in the 
event the Senate should pass H. R. 5693 the 
Department would recommend to the Presi- 
dent that he veto the bill. I feel it would 
be valuable to all concerned to know whether 
that implication is correct and if so the 
basis on which the Department would make 
such a recommendation. 

Your letter also contains the implication 
that the Department would give every en- 
couragement to the Japanese to increase 
exports of canned tuna to the United States. 
Is this correct? If the answer is “Yes,” does 
that mean that you would take this posi- 
tion even though the Tariff Commission 
should find as a result of its investigation 
that the increase in imports of certain items 
of canned tuna and tunalike fishes which 
has resulted from the concessions granted 
in certain trade agreements are causing seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry, or that 
there is a threat of serious injury to the 
domestic industry? 

Are we also to understand that the De- 
partment would give the same encourage- 
ment to Peru? 

Your letter indicates that any restrictions 
on exports from Japan to the United States, 
whether they be tmposed in the form of 
quotas by our Government or voluntarily 
imposed by the Japanese themselves, would 
be most unfortunate. Does this mean that 
the Department will recommend to the Japa- 
nese Government that it rescind the policy 
which it has voluntarily adopted of restrict- 
ing imports of frozen and canned tuna to 
the United States? 

You are aware no doubt, since copies have 
been made available to the Department, that 
many official representatives of the Japa- 
nese industry and the Japanese Government 
also, have admitted that Japan's unrestricted 
dumping of cheap canned tuna into the 
United States during the past 2 years is 
responsible for the serious economic condi- 
tion of the United States tuna industry to- 
day. One such admission is contained in 
the letter from Tatsuonsuke Takasaki, chair- 
man, Council on Tuna Exports, Tokyo, ad- 
dressed to Dr. W. M. Chapman, director of 
research, American Tunaboat Association, 
San Diego, under date of April 5, a copy of 
which I enclose, together with a copy of Dr. 
Chapman’s reply. Other similar admissions 
will be found in the exhibits attached to 
the statement of Donald P. Loker before the 
Tariff Commission on January 29, copies of 
which I am sure are available in the De- 
partment since certain officials of the De- 
partment were in attendance during the 
Tariff Commission’s public hearing. 

In your letter you acknowledge that other 
industries are greatly concerned about the 
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resumption of prewar Japanese exports. In 
a sense I am glad to know that this is the 
case since it cannot be said, therefofe, that 
the tuna industry is a selfish industry seek- 
ing only to perpetuate a monopoly on the 
American market, It stands to reason that 
if a number of industries are in the same 
predicament perhaps there is justification 
for our complaints that the Japanese are 
not engaging in completely fair competition. 
Or is it your idea that all of these indus- 
tries are simple selfish, self-centered indus- 
tries seeking monopolies? Does not the fact 
that many labor unions, which have here- 
tofore supported the reciprocal trade policy 
of the United States, are now changing 
their views, carry any weight with the De- 
partment? 

In several places in your letter you refer 
to the fact that Japan, whose population 
has increased substantially over the past 
20 years has a problem of feeding her people. 
You also point out that she has lost some 
of the fishing grounds which she formerly 
exploited. If the need for food is so acute 
in Japan, and I have no doubt that it is, 
we feel that Japan could very well divert 
some of the tuna which she is shipping 
to the United States to the feeding of the 
indigenous population. 

Your letter also expresses great concern lest 
the Japanese return to their former impor- 
tant trade with China because of the Com- 
munist domination of the Chinese main- 
land, On the other hand it is presumably 
perfectly satisfactory for the British to trade 
directly with the Soviets, even on a govern- 
ment to government basis. Within the past 
few days Washington newspapers carried As- 
sociated Press dispatches from London re- 
porting on a transaction whereby the British 
obtained canned salmon from Russia. The 
British market was formerly of great im- 
portance to the United States salmon can- 
ning industry and of even greater importance 
to the Canadian salmon industry. What is 
the Department willing to do to regain this 
business for the salmon industry? 

Would it be in order to inquire whether 
the Department has the same feeling about 
the British dealing with Soviet Russia as 
it has about the Japanese trading with Com- 
munist China, or is it permissible for the 
British to do this? 

I await with interest your reply. 

There are other aspects this problem 
which you do not, of course, mention in 
your letter at all. Since my original letter 
concerned only Japan, you rightfully re- 
stricted yourself to answering the question 
with respect to Japan. However, in a gen- 
eral discussion of the Department's inter- 
national trade policy, other problems must 
of necessity be taken into consideration. 
Some 60 nations in all from time to time 
have exported tuna to the United States. 
All of those other nations are also friendly 
nations, and in fact many of them fought 
side by side with our troops in the war 
against Japan. Most of these nations now 
find themselves unable to overcome Japan's 
ruthless competition. It would seem to me 
that the Department's international trade 
policy should accord them some recognition 
also. 


Last, but certainly not least, American 
industry, the industry that generates the 
wealth of this country, deserves to have its 
health and welfare considered at least 
equally with that of the foreign competi- 
tors. This is true particularly of an in- 
dustry such as the tuna industry that cre- 
ates wealth by harvesting a raw material 
from the sea where it otherwise goes to 
waste. If there were means to assure the 
health and prosperity of our tuna industry 
without the necessity of tariff or quota pro- 
tection, our industry would prefer that those 
means be used. We have been unable to 
discover any such means. The tuna indus- 
try has developed the United States market 
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without any assistance from any outside 
source. Not one of the foreign competitors 
has participated in any way in the develop- 
ment of that market. Therefore, the indus- 
try feels, and rightfully so, that it should 
be permitted to maintain its fair share of 
that market. It has never proposed the com- 
plete exclusion of Japanese tuna, Peruvian 
tuna, Portuguese tuna, or any other nation’s 
tuna, and does not do so now. It simply 
asks that the tuna from all foreign coun- 
tries come into the United States on an 
equal competitive basis. If that is accom- 
plished the tuna industry has no fear for 
its future. 

A representative of your office called me 
on the day your letter was received to ask 
my permission to publish my original let- 
ter and your reply. I am quite agreeable 
to your publishing that letter and the reply 
provided that you publish with it this letter 
and your reply to the questions asked. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cas. R. Carry, 
Director. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 12, 1952. 
Mr. CHARLES R. CARRY, 
National Canners Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Carry: I have your letter of 
April 9, 1952, addressed to Mr. Herrington, in 
which you report having heard that the De- 
partment of State had recommended to 
Japan the imposition of quotas of 1,000,000 
cases of canned tuna and 12,000 tons of raw 
tuna per year, applicable to exports to the 
United States. 

It may be, as you suggest, that the report 
is based on a misinterpretation of Mr. 
Linder’s testimony before the Senate Finance 
Committee in which the Department argued 
in favor of allowing 25,000,000 pounds of 
fresh and frozen tuna to enter duty free. It 
should be clearly understood, however, that 
the Department did not at any time favor 
cutting off imports at that figure. As you 
know, the proposal was that imports above 
that figure should be subject to a duty of 3 
cents per pound, pending completion of cer- 
tain thorough investigations. In other 
words, we proposed that imports up to 25,- 
000,000 pounds be admitted free of duty and 
that imports in excess of that amount would 
be dutiable. There would be no fixed limit 
whatever on the amount of total imports. 

As for a recommendation that canned 
tuna imports be limited to 1,000,000 cases, 
I assure you no such recommendation has 
been made nor has any encouragement been 
given to any group to believe that this De- 
partment would favor any fixed limitation on 
these imports. 

On the contrary, it has been a major for- 
eign policy objective of the United States 
for many years to encourage the expansion 
of international trade as a policy of broad 
economic benefit to the United States and 
other countries. To that end, we have 
sought the elimination of quantitative re- 
strictions and the progressive reduction of 
tariff barriers on a mutually advantageous 
basis. In the present international emer- 
gency, it is more urgent than ever to pursue 
these objectives as part of our policy of 
strengthening all friendly countries both 
economically and politically. Governmental 
export restrictions of the type indicated in 
your letter would be at variance with this 
Objective. Privately operated export restric- 
tions would be no less objectionable from 
this point of view. 

Such measures of restriction would’ be 
most unfortunate if applied to Japan. 
Japan’s over-all foreign trade is at present 
only about half what it was before the war, 
although her population has meantime in- 
creased from 64,000,000 in 1930 to 84,000,000, 
all subsisting in a mountainous land smaller 


than the State of California. Japan’s need 
for imports to help feed and clothe her own 
population has thus increased, while her 
ability to pay for these imiports by export- 
ing other goods has decreased. Because of 
the extensive restrictions now in effect on 
Japanese trade with China, Japan is de- 
prived of a substantial traditional export 
market on the mainland of China. Valuable 
fishing grounds off the Kurile Islands are 
not accessible to Japanese fishing vessels. 
The development of snythetic textile fibers 
has drastically reduced the value of her silk 
trade. Also, in the 12 years that have 
elapsed since Japan last participated ac- 
tively in foreign trade, many Japanese prod- 
ucts have been supplanted in this and other 
countries by goods of new or expanded do- 
mestic industries which are greatly con- 
cerned about the resumption of prewar Japa- 
nese exports. 

Japan’s problem is further aggravated by 
the fact that many essential imports must 
come largely from the United States. Be- 
fore the war, Japan obtained iron ore, cok- 
ing coal, rice, and soybeans from far-eastern 
areas in amounts far larger than present 
availabilities. Because of limitations which 
Japan applies to trade with China, in the 
interests of security, and because other far- 
eastern areas have not regained their pre- 
war importance as exporters of foodstuffs 
and raw materials, Japan has been forced to 
rely more heavily on the United States as 
a source of these goods as well as the prod- 
ucts traditionally purchased from us, notably 
cotton. Japan must therefore not only ex- 
pand her trade with the world generally but 
sell enough to the dollar area to earn the 
dollars needed to pay for her imports. Cur- 
rently, her merchandise exports to us are 
nowhere near sufficient to pay for these im- 
ports. She has had to rely heavily for this 
purpose on direct dollar aid and on dollar 
receipts for goods and services sold to United 
Nations troops operating from Japan. In 
fact, in the first part of 1951, Japan paid for 
less than one-third of her purchases here 
by exports to us. Since the sources out of 
which the deficit has been met cannot be 
relied upon permanently as a means of fi- 
nancing imports, obviously Japan should be 
making every effort to increase her exports 
to us instead of restricting exports. 

Japan has, of course, the alternative of 
seeking to develop its trade with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China instead of with 
the United States. Japan has recognized 
that her trade with the Soviet bloc must for 
the time being be strictly controlled in the 
interest of our mutual strength and security. 
However, if the Japanese people come to be- 
lieve that the United States does not desire 
to trade with Japan, the latter may be forced 
to reorient her trade toward Communist 
China and the Soviet bloc. 

For the reasons enumerated above, this 
Department has not and does not intend to 
give encouragement to the Japanese export 
restrictions you mention. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. Leppy, 
Director, Office of Economic Defense 
and Trade Policy. 
APRIL 9, 1952. 
Mr. Wm. C. HERRINGTON, 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary 
for Fisheries and Wildlife, Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL: A report has reached me from 
one of our member's contacts in Tokyo that 
the Japanese export group are talking about 
a recommendation from our State Depart- 
ment that 1,000,000 cases of canned tuna 
should be about the proper import into the 
United States; also that the State Depart- 
ment recommended that 12,000 tons of raw 
tuna (frozen) should be admitted duty-free. 

The alleged latter recommendation, of 
course, is based on Mr. Linder’s testimony 
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before the Senate Finance Committee of a 
duty-free quota of 25,000,000 pounds, but I 
am not aware of any similar recommenda- 
tion in the testimony before that committee 
concerning canned tuna. I am not aware 
that the State Department has formed any 
conclusion with respect to the amount of 
canned tuna that should be permitted to be 
imported from Japan, and indeed I believe 
that any such recommendation would be 
without justification. So far as I know, there 
have been no conversations between the De- 
partment and the industry that would war- 
rant any such recommendation. For the 
Department to make any such recommenda- 
tion without consultation with the industry 
would be a step that we would view with 
considerable concern. It would, as a mat- 
ter of fact, give the impression of prejudging 
our application to the Tariff Commission for 
tariff protection on certain items of canned 
tuna, which I am sure the Department would 
not wish to seem to be in a position of doing. 

Moreover, there is some question about 
the legality of the industry’s agreeing to any 
such proposal, either as its own opinion of 
the amount of imports that the market could 
absorb or as a proposal to be made to the 
Japanese. About the closest that we have 
come to considering any quota on imports 
is contained in the brief submitted by the 
California Fish Canners Association, Inc., 
under date of March 12, in which we recom- 
mend a formula that the Tariff Commission 
might apply if the Commission finds that an 
an import quota on those items which were 
the subject of our application is warranted. 
Three copies of this brief have already been 
forwarded to you. I might add that even 
this proposal was submitted only because of 
repeated and specific questions from mem- 
bers of the Tariff Commission as to what the 
industry considered to be a fair formula. 
Another aspect of this report is that it would 
give the impression that the Department has 
given no consideration whatever to imports 
of tuna from countries other than Japan. 
While it is well known that Peru is the only 
other substantial exporter to the United 
States, it is also well known that somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 50 countries have 
from time to time exported tuna to the 
United States. It hardly seems that the De- 
partment of State would make any such pro- 
posal to the Japanese Government without 
taking into consideration the desire of other 
nations to trade with the United States on 
an equal basis. 

In view of the importance of this report I 
would appreciate your investigating both in 
the Department here in Washington, and in 
Tokyo as well, to ascertain whether it has 
any basis. I would appreciate your letting 
me know about this at your earliest con- 
venience. In the event that it develops that 
there is somre substance to the report, pos- 
sibly based on a misunderstanding of some- 
thing that may have been said, I think it is 
highly desirable that our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in Tokyo make it known that the 
State Department does not make any such 
recommendation. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHAS. R. CARRY. 


The Ride of Jimmy Blair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article from the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) Journal by Mr. E. E. Patton, of 
Knoxville, Tenn., and the poem of the 
late John Trotwood Moore, who was for 
many years Tennesese State librarian 
and archivist, entitled “The Ride of 
Jimmy Blair.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and poem were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE Rive or JIMMY BLAR 
(By E. E. Patton) 

John Trotwood Moore was for many years 
the Tennessee State librarian and archivist. 
He was a historian of merit; a classical 
scholar; and one of America’s greatest poets. 

The Ride of Paul Revere has been en- 
shrined in the hearts of all patriotic Ameri- 
cans because it has been handed down to us 
in song and story. The people of Boston 
and New England are to be congratulated in 
their endeavors to preserve for all future 
generations the heroic deed of Revere in rid- 
ing on April 16, 1775, to notify the patriots 
at Concord and Lexington that the British 
were on their way to destroy the American 
arms and ammunition stored in those places. 

Moore says: “To the eternal credit of the 
North all such incidents (the riding of Paul 
Revere) as these happening there have been 
embodied in their literature. The South, 
with the wealth of them, N earn Frc 

portunity, forgetting that e - 
ave apik the history of a country which 
lives.” 

“The gathering of the King's Mountain 
men was made possible by what the old his- 
torians call an express riders sent out in all 
directions to notify the patriots of the place 
of rendezvous (Sycamore Shoals) and rouse 
them to the call, 

I can find the name of only one of those 
Jimmy Blair—sent by Colonel McDowell to 
hasten forward Golonel Cleveland and the 
men of Wilkes and Surrey Counties, N. C. 
Blair's ride was full of danger from Tories 
and lurking savages, and he was wounded 
by one of them; but he continued his ride to 
Fort Defiance. 

“ ‘Rebel’ is the name tyranny gives to pa- 
triotism.” 

“THE RIDE OF JIMMY BLAIR 
“The race of the rebel, wilderness run, 
Hark to the time and when— 
The race for a Nation just begun 
In the scattered homes of men 

You will find it not on the gilded page 

‘To the pampered steed of fame, 

You will find it not in this hireling age 
Where they run for money and shame, 

But on King’s Mountain starlit stage 
"Twill live in deathless name.” 
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“Over the border the British came, 
Their jackets red as the sun, 
City and hamlet felt the flame 
From the flash of the red coat’s gun. 
Over the border Ferguson rode ` 
He never rode back again, 
For Jimmy Blair his horse bestrode 
And galloped with might and main.” 


III 


“To Cleveland and to Campbell's tent, 
O'er hill and o'er valley he sped, 

And he roused the patriots as he went 
As Gabriel will rouse the dead; 

‘Go for your country’s life,’ he said, 
And away like a ghost he was gone, 

Riding from morn to midnight deep, 
From midnight on to morn— 

O' never was a race like that 
Since gallant steed was born.” 
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“The moon rose up to see it, 
And the great red-yellow eye 
Of the morning star new lustre took 
As the game boy galloped by. 
The lurking savage hid in his path, 
The Tory lay in his road— 


He swam the river with a ball in his breast 


And the fort at the ford, 
And Shelby came and Williams, 
And Cleveland and Sevier.” 
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“Fifteen hundred rifles 
In the morning announced, Here! 
And Ferguson was routed, 
With all his Tory clan, 
The rebels rushed their crested heights 
And took them to a man, 
They turned the tide of war that day, 
Which, turning, swept the land 
Of every British musket 
Of every Tory band.” 
vI 


“The race of the rebel, wilderness run— 
Hark to the time and when— 

The race for a Nation just begun 
In the scattered homes of men, 

For Fame that day rode horse of gray 
And Glory guided the rein— 

The purse? Our glorious country—say— 
Will it ever be run again?” 


Citizens Show Increasing Interest in the 
Affairs of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the matter that all our citizens are in- 
tensely interested in is how our Govern- 
ment is being run; not particularly just 
of late, either. It seems obvious from 
the historical record that each era, or 
perhaps even each generation, has been 
aware of a certain looseness in its man- 
agement practically since its beginning, 
MODERN MEANS OF COMMUNICATION ENLIGHTEN 

PEOPLE 

I think since the advent of television, 
radio, quicker news service, and wider 
opportunities for faster travel that peo- 
ple are getting much more first-hand 
information about the affairs of their 
Government than they did years ago. 
Hardly ever has there been a time that 
there have not been some men in office 
or with public policies that they were 
not completely free of rightful criticism: 
So naturally when citizens think there is 
something disturbing in their town, city, 
county, State, or Federal Government 
operation, they want something done. 
Usually the first thought is to get their 
representatives to passa law or laws 
to correct the situation. That is the 
easy way for Mr. Citizen to fulfill his 
civic obligation. But there is no easy 
way—it just does not work that way in 
most instances. 

“WOMEN RUN THE RASCALS OUT OF GARY” 


In my speech to the United States 
Congress on May 15, 1950, which was en- 
titled “Women Run the Rascals Out of 
Gary,” I had this to say and I quote: 
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The people of any community must take 
@ greater interest in its civic affairs. They 
have more power in their hands than any 
lawmakers, The forces for right and de- 
cency are more potent than mere laws. The 
power of an aroused public opinion, aided 
by exposés by the various news services can 
do an effective job. Where there is a will 
there is a way. 

It is hardly possible to legislate morals. 
May I remind you of the complete failure of 
the prohibition lew. Education and a 
strengthening of our national morality are 
the answers, in my opinion. Our churches 
have long been a potent force in such situa- 
tions, along with our many civic and service 
clubs and organizations. They must fur- 
ther stimulate their members to the never- 
ending task that seems to be everlastingly 
confronting them. 

The church in America has long had the 
tradition of being nonpolitical, and rightly 
so, but does any honest citizen, or worshiper, 
feel that because his church 1s nonpolitical 
it therefore should not point out the road 
to civic virtue. Does anyone fee] that all 
ministers should hold their peace in the face 
of political tyranny or corruption? No. in- 
deed. The many large and highly respected 
fraternal organizations whose very founda- 
tions are based upon the highest of ideals 
and the noblest precepts will be willing part- 
ners in such a cause. And, last but not least 
the women of America are and always have 
been, in my opinion, the strongest force of 
all for decency. They will do any job they 
set their minds and hearts to do. 

It is indeed encouraging to me that more 
and more of our citizens are taking an in- 
creasing interest in the affairs of their Gov- 
ernment, It is hoped that all people will 
realize that they have responsibilities as well 
as privileges, and they must take a more 
active part if they are to help shape the 
policies their representatives adopt. 

GOOD GOVERNMENT ISSUE FORESEEN 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that I need not 
fear contradiction when I again say that 
corruption is not a new issue even though 
many will contend that it is. I, like 
many others, have been aware of it long 
before now. To bear this out, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire to quote from a politi- 
cal ad that I used in my first campaign 
for Congress in 1948 and by the way, it 
was my first bid for any public office: 

Mr. Irvine believes in the freedom pledge. 
He was so impressed by it he gives copies to 
his friends and used it in his last ad. This 
means he is against political corruption (in 
either party) and racketeering (in both cap- 
ital and labor) and he would investigate 
thoroughly, causes of the same and work for 
their elimination. 


Why am I telling you this today, 4 
years later, and why have I quoted quite 
extensively today from an address I de- 
livered here in the House of Representa- 
tives as long ago as 2 years—well, because 
it is for the reason that I am proud that 
in declaring myself so early, I was way 
out ahead of those who would now make 
this a political issue. Probably not be- 
cause it has bothered many of them too 
much in the past, but now that there 
has been a little more light thrown on 
this Nation-wide problem which con- 
cerns local governments as well as Fed- 
eral, they would try to make political 
hay with it. Yes, it goes further or deep- 
er than this. It is affecting the daily 
affairs of both our Nation’s social life 
and the conduct generally of business. 
It is slowly permeating our great Military 
Establishments and in some instances, 
our educational institutions, all to the 
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degradation of our youth particularly, 
and our society as a whole. 
MEN OF INTEGRITY NEEDED IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


What a disgrace. It certainly is an 
indictment of those men who have been 
elected or come to public office and are 
entrusted with the enforcement of good 
laws. By their actions they destroy the 
value of fine principles and wise laws 
which have been put on the statute books 
over the period of years by the duly- 
elected representatives of the majority 
of the people—those who wanted pro- 
tection from this sort of thing and who 
sincerely desired to safeguard their 
homes and families. Men without in- 
tegrity have no place in public office and 
will all too often sell their honor and 
public trust for the proverbial 30 pieces 
of silver. 

ECA MONEY USED TO AID GAMBLING CASINO 


Mr. Speaker, in speaking to the Mem- 
bers of the House last Thursday upon the 
subject of economy in Government, I 
called their attention to the fact that 
ECA money was being used in France 
to rehabilitate a gambling casino. This 
I am definitely opposed to for the many 
reasons I gave in those remarks. Neces- 
sarily, I made direct reference to this 
situation as it affects our own citizens in 
the various communities in which they 
live. Because of the great amount of 
money the Congress is spending in in- 
vestigating this subject—crime and cor- 
ruption—on a Nation-wide basis and 
with the questionable results of this in- 
vestigation and the effectiveness of any 
possible resultant legislation that may be 
enacted, I take the privilege of suggest- 
ing what seems to me a more direct and 
effectual method of combating this 
problem. 

INTEREST OF CITIZENS IN GOVERNMENT NEEDED 


It is indeed encouraging to me that 
more and more of our citizens are taking 
an increasing interest in the affairs of 
their Government. It is hoped that all 
people will realize that they have re- 
sponsibilities as well as privileges, and 
they must take a more active part if 
they are to help shape the policies their 
representatives adopt. 

ELIMINATE CAUSES OF CRIME AND CORRUPTION 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it is not my desire 
to clutter up the Recorp with inconse- 
quential material and I am sure that the 
Members will agree that there is a seri- 
ous and grave situation existing, such as 
I have outlined, from coast to coast. 
And, with desperate appeals coming to 
the Federal Government from cities like 
Los Angeles for Federal help, we must 
take immediate stock of our resources to 
solve the problems, Then let us go fur- 
ther than just finding the prevention. 
Let us discover the causes of crime and 
corruption and work for the elimination 
of them. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 


call attention of the Members of the. 


House, to a news article that appeared 
in the February 26, 1952, edition of the 
Washington (D. C.) Star. For one 
reason I think it hits the nail on the 
head, so to speak, or in other words, it 
could be at least a partial solution to this 
very serious problem. Secondly, the ar- 
ticle refers to a very fine school— 


Stephens College—for women at Colum- 
bia, Mo., which is not only nationally 
known, but its high character and good 
repute is a matter of International 
knowledge. Students in attendance are 
from all the 48 States and many foreign 
countries as well. Many distinguished 
women have been graduates of this out- 
standing women’s college. 

TEACHER URGES SPECIAL COLLEGE For OLDER 

WOMEN 
(By Adelaide Kerr) 

New Tonk, February 23.—What will be- 
come of millions of American mothers over 
45, who have a lot of time on their hands 
since their children grew up? 

How shall they make the best use of their 
energy? How shall hundreds of communi- 
ties solve problems like juvenile delinquen- 
cy, teen-age drug users, inadequate schools 
and playgrounds, unhealthful conditions, 
and lack of resources to fight them? 

Dr. James Wood, president of the Woman’s 
Foundation, and educator, has one answer 
for all those questions: 

Educate the women over 45, or even 40, 
to spearhead an attack on community sores, 
and start a special college to do it. 

“Many of these women haye much time to 
give and a great deal of experience in human 
relations,” Dr. Wood explains. 

“They are a gold mine of understanding 
and energy. There is terrific need of their 
services. But they need to brush up on new 
developments. They need to learn how to 
work with people outside the home, and how 
to lead and inspire without being bossy.” 

KIND OF LABORATORY 

“We need to start a special college as a 
kind of laboratory to work out the right cur- 
riculum for this. Then established colleges 
could follow the pattern, and in time we 
could hape for a national network giving 
such instructions. Several educators, in- 
cluding President Harold Stassen, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, have told me 
that if they had the curriculum to intro- 
duce, they would start the course. The com- 
munity colleges which are growing up 
around the country also offer excellent chan- 
nels for such work. 

“I want to see women take the reins of all 
social organization. I want to see them at 
the helm. Men try to solve problems by 
using the experiences of the past. Women 
are willing to try new experiments to solve 
old problems. They think in terms of the 
future, because their children will live in it. 
I would like to see a woman President.” 

Dr. Wood hopes to find a ready-made plant 
in which to start such an experimental col- 
lege. He is conducting a Nation-wide search 
for it from the New York headquarters of 
the foundation, which was started during 
World War II to study problems of the 
American home and the American woman. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

Its board of trustees includes Mrs. Harry 
S. Truman, Eric A. Johnston, recently nomi- 
nated chairman of the International De- 
velopment Advisory Board; Dr. Robert G. 
Sproul, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Dr. Goodrich White, president of 
Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. The late 
John J. Raskob was chairman of its first 
finance committee. The present chairman 
is Hugh Stevens, president of the Exchange 
National Bank of Jefferson City, Mo. 

The education of women is no new field 
to Dr. Wood. For 35 years he was president 
of Stephens College for women, Columbia, 
Mo., famous throughout the country for a 
curriculum which Dr. Wood devised to edu- 
cate women to be successful as women. It 
taught them how to dress becomingly, be 
a tease on a dance floor, keep house, and 
cook, as well as the principles of religion 
and junior college subjects. Among its stu- 
dents was movie star Joan Crawford. 
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During World War II, Dr. Wood and other 
educators watched community problems 
snowball to proportions which they feared 
might threaten seriously the stability of the 
American home. They also observed that, 
as the country’s population grew and the 
average life span increased, an increasing 
number of women found themselves on the 
shelf after 45 with their talents and energy 
going to rust. So the woman’s foundation 
was launched to study problems of the 
American home and the women who have to 
cope with them and to formulate practical 
solutions, 

SPARKED CONFERENCE 

The foundation sparked the National Con- 
ference on Family Life, held at the White 
House in May 1948, and helped sponsor proj- 
ects in community research and action in 
New York, New Jersey, and Texas. 

Its main drive now is directed toward es- 
tablishing the college for mature women. 
Dr. Wood believes its curriculum should in- 
clude courses in current events, personal ap- 
pearance improvement, practical ways of 
solving family and community problems, 
training in leadership, and specialized work 
to develop experts in such fields as city gov- 
ernment, housing, and health. 

Entrants should not be required to have 
a degree—or even a high-school diploma 
Dr. Wood says, but they would have to be at 
least 40 and have a specific aim in mind. 


USE OF THE BALLOT IS IMPORTANT 


We certainly need some group who 
has the time to “spearhead an attack on 
community sores,” and they must be pre- 
pared to launch their attack with a ter- 
rific amount of effectiveness as it is a 
colossal problem but not insurmount- 
able, however, in my humble opinion. 

And, lastly, let us not forget the im- 
portance of the ballot both in electing 
men and women of honor and integrity 
to public office. 


An Incendiary Glare Silhouettes a National 
Tragedy: The Need for Better Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, within 
the last few weeks the spotlight of public 
attention has been focused on the in- 
cendiary glare of a tenement fire which 
snuffed out the lives of three adults and 
four children in the tinderbox No, 1101 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mul- 
tiply this fire by 11,104 and these deaths 
by 10 and you will have but a partial 
compendium of the bitter losses suffered 
in 1951 by one city, New York, because 
of our failure to clear the slums and pro- 
vide adequate low-rent housing. The 
same grim harvest is being reaped in 
every urban center in the country. 
Shockingly enough, however, this is 
neither the full measure of loss nor the 
total cost to the country of the in- 
adequate provisions made to alleviate the 
misery and eliminate the poverty caused 
by the slums. 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, what price do we, 
as a Nation, pay in disease, in crime, in 
human suffering and misery? What is 
the cost to human happiness? Where is 
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the dignity of living in a windowless coal 
cellar? For even here, within view of 
this very majestic Capitol building, are 
‘there dwellings and rat-infested courts 
where sanitary facilities have changed 
but little, if any, since the Civil War. 

Can there be any justification for fail- 
ing to provide respectable low-cost living 
areas in which our people may live in 
healthful tranquillity? Must tubercu- 
‘losis, pneumonia, and infant deaths mark 
our blighted and forgotten back alleys? 
And why must delinquency and crime 
march side by side through the purulent 
gutters and unclean streets? Where can 
the youth of our metropolitan areas be 
reared in the fresh hot brightness of the 
sun? 

It is true that we may indict the ever- 
abused and “rapacious” landlords, It is 
true that we can condemn the inactivity 
of our local governments and officials. 
But we should look, too, to our own in- 
activity in blindly failing to assay and 
remedy the conditions against which we 
now so virtuously inveigh. 

WHAT IS IN A HOME? 

What is in a home, Mr. Speaker? A 
home is not only where the heart is. A 
home is not only a shelter from the rain 
or the cutting winds. A home is a place 
of being. Many of us were born and 
most of us will die at home. A working 
man spends one-third to two-thirds of 
his time there. His wife spends two- 
thirds to nineteen-twentieths of her time 
there with their preschool child. His son, 
a school boy, will spend at least half of 
his time at home. Where but in the 
home are the moral precepts of our many 
faiths and values taught? Where but 
at the home do we minister to our sick 
aged, and infirm? Again, where are we 
born and do we die? 

Living in a slum area is not a matter of 
choice, Mr. Speaker. Most people who 
live there do so only because it is the 
only housing they can obtain at a price 
they can pay. Slum dwellers do not stay 
in that environment because they like 
the neighborhood or even their neigh- 
bors. They do not consider it convenient 
or desirable. Few will contend that the 
inhabitants of slums prefer to live there. 
But it is home to many. 

Substandard housing consumes itself 
and all that grows around it. From the 
center of the city, the oldest, most neg- 
lected area, through the ever-progressing 
circles of expansion, slums grow and de- 
stroy. The slums consume an excessive 
proportion of the city’s revenue while 
producing nothing, yes, less than nothing 
in return. Where but in the slums are 
the costs of law enforcement so high? 
Where is so much lost to fire, and where 
do we spend so much on health services? 

Slum areas contribute less than 6 per- 
cent of the total income received from 
all the taxable real property in our cities, 
Yet these areas account for 45 percent of 
our police costs, 35 percent of our fire 
costs and about 55 percent of our health 
expenditures. 

Rehabilitation of an old building, Mr. 
Speaker, is not enough. Rehabilitation 
implies that the owners will not only be 
willing but also able to turn the miasma 
into a decent habitable area. The en- 
forcement of building codes alone or the 
threat of prosecution under health regu- 


lations cannot compel property owners 
to either repair their properties or volun- 
tarily to permit them to be condemned 
and razed. 

The slums, Mr. Speaker, are not bad 
housing alone. ‘They are caused by the 
inability of private enterprise and cap- 
ital to provide housing at a price the 
wage earner can afford. They are 
caused by overcrowding, by inadequate 
land planning, by the lack of recreational 
facilities, and by the lack of sunshine, if 
you please, the lack of life-giving sun- 
Shine and air. Areas hitherto unde- 
veloped or underdeveloped must be 
opened. Areas which are blighted must 
be cleared and redeveloped, This is a 
program of challenging national con- 
cern, 

THE PROBLEM AND ITS SOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, within the past two 
decades we have made some progress by 
admitting that the problem of slum 
clearance, and the need for community 
development and redevelopment do exist. 
We have recognized by the Housing Act 
of 1937 that low-rent public housing is a 
matter of national concern. As the first 
federally-inspired low-rent program in 
the Nation's history, the act provided for 
financial assistance by way of loans and 
subsidies to local agencies and govern- 
ments. The goal for the construction of 
170,000 dwellings for the use of low-in- 
come families forced to live in substand- 
ard areas was early reached when that 
number of simple but adequate housing 
units were constructed and tenanted in 
268 localities. 

The 1937 act likewise was aimed at the 
simultaneous elimination of the then 
existing blighted areas; for where, Mr. 
Speaker, would others less fortunate go 
but live in and perpetuate the slums; 
where but to other undesirable neighbor- 
hoods. Thus the problems of construc- 
tion and destruction were made one and 
the same. In a very enlightening few 
paragraphs, Nathan Straus, eminent 
housing authority, stated in his book, 
Two-Thirds of a Nation—1952, Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York: 

In New York City, for instance, there are 
more than 50,000 occupied “old law” tene- 
ments. They are buildings of a type which 
it has been illegal to erect since 1900. So 
they are more than half a century old. These 
slums are called home by about 1,470,000 
people or about one-sixth of the city’s popu- 
lation. Of course, they are foci of crime, 
juvenile delinquency, and disease. Built of 
dried-out wood, the buildings would offer 
ace N for demolition and incendiary 

m 


And so it was in that tinderbox No. 
1101 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 
HOW ABOUT THE REST OF BROOKLYN? 


Mr. Speaker, progress has been ago- 
nizingly slow in the development of low- 
rent housing throughout the metro- 
politan area of greater New York, and 
especially Brooklyn. Of the 170,000 low- 
rent units authorized by the Housing Act 
of 1937, only 12,981 were constructed in 
the greater New York metropolitan area. 
Of this number only 5,341 units were al- 
lotted to Brooklyn, the most populous 
residential borough in the city and the 
Nation. Under the Housing Act of 1949, 
of the 135,000 units to be constructed 
each year, the city of New York presently 
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has only 12,055 under construction of 
which 10,959 units are utilizing title III 
of the act providing for a Federal an- 
nual contribution. Only 3,773 of these 
units are being built in the borough of 
Brooklyn where the need is so pressing, 
One thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
five of these receive a Federal annual 
contribution. 

These statistics, Mr. Speaker, speak 
for themselves. The future certainly is 
not rosy no matter how well-intentioned 
those in charge of public housing may be. 
Although there is a program reservation 
of 8,512 units approved for Federal assist- 
ance in the New York area, only 1,200 
units are definitely reserved for Brooklyn. 
The recently announced expansion plans 
partially recognizes the tremendous need 
for public low-rent housing in Brooklyn. 
The New York Housing Authority has 
chosen 11 sites for the construction of 
projects to house 12,000 families. Brook- 
lyn is to get seven of these projects. 
Nineteen other projects are also contem- 
Plated, so great is the need for decent, 
adequate low-rent housing in New York. 

You see, Mr. Speaker, over one-half 
million applications for low-rent hous- 
ing have been filed with the New York 
City Housing Authority since 1948. And 
in the year 1951, 98,000 families have ap- 
plied for such units, 9 out of 10 of whom 
indicate apparent eligibility for occu- 
pancy of low-rent units. But do you 
think, Mr. Speaker, that this demand 
willbe met? Do you believe that as soon 
as possible these families will be able to 
move out of the slums? No, Mr. Speak- 
er, there is a hitch in all of these won- 
derful plans. A continuing downward 
revision of the number authorized has 
been caused by the short-sighted and 
most damaging cut-back in congres- 
sional appropriation for this most neces- 
sary work. The blindfolded and disin- 
terested have set about to scuttle the 
public-housing program. They have 
thwarted congressional intent by stran- 
gling these projects in their infancy. 
They have throttled and garroted pub- 
lic housing by means of the silver purse- 
strings of appropriation cuts. We have 
taken a step backward, Mr. Speaker, a 
long giant-step backward. 

BUT CONGRESS THROUGH THE UNHOLY COALI- 

TION OF REPUBLICANS AND DIXIECRATS TAKES 

A STEP BACKWARD 


Recognizing. the challenge of public 
housing and the need for continuing the 
trend established by the building of low- 
rent units under the Housing Act of 1937, 
Congress, by the Housing Act of 1949, de- 
clared it to be public policy that— 

The general welfare and security of the 
Nation and the health and living standards 
of its people require housing production and 
related community development sufficient 
to remedy the serious housing shortage, the 
elimination of slums and blighted areas and 
the realization, as soon as feasible, of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable living 
environment for every American family, thus 
contributing to the development and rede- 
velopment of communities and to the ad- 
vancement of the growth, wealth, and secu- 
rity of the Nation. 


How bravely those. words flung down 
the gauntlet to the slums and raised the 


battle standards in providing some of 
the 17,600,000 dwelling units that will be 
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needed in the years 1951-60! But how 
pitifully small have been the advances 
made against the enemy’s position! 

What will happen to the 9,000 acres of 
genuine recognized slums found to exist 
in New York City by the mayor’s com- 
mittee on slum clearance by private 
capital on January 23, 1950? Are the 
44,000 dwellings in Washington, D. C., 
which do not meet civilized standards of 
safety, health, and fitness for human 
habitation to remain occupied as re- 
ported by the National Capital Housing 
Authority in 1950? 

Surely the 810,000 units contemplated 
under title III of the Housing Act of 
1949, at a rate of 135,000 units a year for 
6 years, should, at a minimum, be con- 
structed. But how can this be when 
only 19,240 units have been completed 
from the effective date of the act to 
April 30, 1952, with only 120,000 addi- 
tional units presently under construc- 
tion; and when, notwithstanding the 
statutory authorization for 135,000 units 
a year for 6 years, the Congress has re- 
peatedly cut the funds appropriated to 
provide for 75,000, 50,000, and finally 
35,000 units for fiscal 1953? It is appar- 
ent that we are retreating from the 
enemy’s breastworks and from the chal- 
lenge of the slums. The control of au- 
thorization, by appropriation, as in this 
case, emasculates the wise and farseeing 
policies proclaimed in the Housing Act of 
1949. It returns the problem to the 
“horse and buggy” philosophy of treat- 
ing slums as a local problem to be solved 
by private enterprise subject to local 
regulation instead of recognizing the 
direct responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this effort. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost a serious 
battle and have suffered a grievous de- 
feat. Let us not lose the war. Low- 
rent public housing must once again be 
made an effective program in the van- 
guard of our social and economic pro- 
gram, 


Address Before the Washington Pilgrim- 
age by Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, on May 
2 Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, who was 
one of the featured speakers at the 
Washington Pilgrimage, delivered a stir- 
ring and inspiring address on the spir- 
itual state of our Nation, comparing our 
practice of democracy with our profes- 
sions of democracy. It includes, among 
other things, a profound analysis of our 
heritage as compared with our practice 
in the field of civil rights and civil lib- 
erties. I ask unanimous consent that 
this address be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


When Moses saw the bush that burned 
and was not consumed, he heard a voice, so 
our Scripture tells us, which bade him, 
“Take off thy shoes for the ground whereon 
thou standest is holy ground.” 

If we are not altogether insensitive to the 
ever-living God who speaks not to a single 
generation but to all the children of men, 
who “is not dumb that He should speak no 
more,” then surely none among us can pil- 
grimage to this glowing glorious Capital of 
ours without hearing the voice of God whis- 
pering unto him, “Bend thou thy head in 
reverence and awe for the ground whereon 
thou treadest is indeed holy ground.” The 
memorials and shrines, the documents and 
deeds which are to be found here, are the 
outpourings of God-intoxicated men and 
women who founded this Republic in His 
name and as the manifestation of His will. 

For, while it must be admitted that many 
strands have gone into the making of Amer- 
ica; while many seeds have borne fruit in 
the precious concept of Americanism re- 
fected in the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, the Bill of Rights of which 
we this day take due cognizance, neverthe- 
less the most ancient and profound and 
abiding influence was that of our common 
Judeo-Christian spiritual heritage. 

The Greek city-state, the proud structure 
of Roman law, the libertarian revolt of the 
French encyclopedists—all played their part 
in paving the way for this “government of 
the people, by the people, and for the peo- 
ple.” But the true foundation of our 
uniquely American democracy antedated by 
many centuries the earliest of these Greek 
and Roman and French influences. It was 
not with a page of Plato, nor a decree of 
Caesar, nor a chapter of Voltaire, that the 
early Puritans came to these western shores. 
Rather did they bear in their hands the 
Holy Bible of the Hebrews, and in their 
hearts sing the songs of the Psalmists from 
distant Zion. 

It was to establish a Mosaic Common- 
wealth similar to that which the Israelites 
had reared in the Holy Land that the Pur- 
itans forsook their homeland and sought to 
hew out for themselves a democratic com- 
monwealth in a new and free world. As the 
historian Emile de Laveleye phrases it: 

“The Reformation was a return to primi- 
tive Christianity and above all toward the 
democracy of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment which was alive with the breath of 
liberty and resistance to absolutism.” 

Lecky, in his Rationalism in Europe, be- 
comes even more specific when he writes: 

“To ascertain the true meaning of pas- 
sages of scripture is the business not of 
the historian but of the theologian, but 
it is an historical fact that in the great 
majority of instances the early protestant 
defenders of civil liberty derived their po- 
litical principles chiefly from the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

It was no accidental juxtaposition of 
mere words, therefore, when our founding 
fathers declared in the Declaration of In- 
dependence that it was “by his Creator that 
man is endowed with certain unalienable 
rights.” This was their confession of faith, 
of that faith which alone undergirds this 
great democracy of ours. Only under God 
did this Nation have a new birth of free- 
dom, and only under God, the Father of all 
men regardless of class or creed, religion or 
race, color or condition in life, can those 
lofty principles embodied in our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights be preserved. 

Nothing is more fitting, therefore, than 
that men and women from all parts of 
America, from all walks of life—yes, and par- 
ticularly out of the churches and the syna- 
gogs—should make pilgrimage to this pul- 
sating heart of our Nation that they might 
drink again of its spiritual waters and be 
refreshed for the struggle of our time which 
unhappily is upon us, not for reasons eco- 
nomic, political, and social; not because 
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there is any “farnine of bread or thirst for 
water,” but because there is in our time— 
perhaps more poignantly and tragically than 
ever before—a famine and a thirst of “hear- 
ing the word of God” and His command- 
ment to love one another, which is the 
touchstone and test of all that we call truly 
American. 

It is well that we should pause to pon- 
der, and to peruse, these precious docu- 
ments—the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights—because, if we do, we will be over- 
come with a shuddering awareness of the 
extent to which we have been departing 
from that will of God which our forebears 
intended we should follow. 

If I were to state bluntly, on my own au- 
thority, that there is a yawning chasm be- 
tween this American ideal and the reality 
which exists in America today, some would 
attribute my comment to the carping criti- 
cism of a thankless minority. So I call to 
witness a document which should be placed 
in this Library of Congress beside the orig- 
inal Bill of Rights which we are gathered 
here to recall to view in its original form— 
a document far more recent in origin, which 
deserves nonetheless an honored place within 
this veritable shrine of genuine Americana, 
as constituting a remarkable contribution to 
the American way of life. I refer to a report, 
prepared by a committee appointed by the 
President of the United States. This com- 
mittee was headed by Mr. Charles E. Wilson, 
president of General Electric Co, and then 
Protestant cochairman of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. It included 
leading churchmen, industrialists, leaders of 
labor, Protestants, Catholics, and Jews— 
whites and Negroes, liberals and conserva- 
tives. After months of research it rendered 
a report which challenged the conscience of 
every soul among us who prided himself on 
being an American. Proudly it prefaced its 
findings by eloquent references to our free 
American tradition. But, with a candor un- 
precedented in such official committees, it 
frankly confessed the scars which were biting 
into the heart of America. It admonished 
us that never before in our history had we 
been in so great a danger of scattering our 
heritage to the wind. In plain-spoken words 
which would have brought a smile of pride 
to the founding fathers of this Nation the 
committee stated: 

“Never have we so sorely needed the pas- 
sionate belief in freedom and equality and 
the will to make it real as we do today. 
How stunned we have been by the terrorism, 
the anarchic violence, in Palestine. Yet, in 
our land, it is still possible for a mob to 
abduct and to murder a person in some sec- 
tions of the country with almost certain 
assurance of escaping punishment for the 
crime.” 

In language that for a moment leads one 
to believe that they are speaking of the Nazi 
dictatorship of yesterday or the Communist 
totalitarianism of today, they continue: 

“Too many of our people still live under 
the harrowing fear of violence or death at 
the hands of a mob or of brutal treatment 
by police officers.” 

- Surely this could not be America of which 
these men and women spoke. But it was, 
my friends: And they continued: 

“Our Constitution is color-blind and 
neither knows nor tolerates classes among 
its citizens.” 

Right—right, indeed, we concur—That’s 
good American talk. Now we know that 
they were referring to our land of the free. 
But, they went on: 

“It is difficult to reconcile this with a state 
of law which practically puts the brand of 
servitude and degradation upon a large class 
of our fellow citizens, our equals before the 
law.” 

These are not words of revolutionary reds 
for some congressional committee to ferret 
out in dramatic spy hunts; but of leading 
American business and church, professional 
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and labor men and women. And what they 
said they verified by a many-paged brief of 
as incontrovertible evidence of discrimina- 
tion as could be gathered by any fifth col - 
umnist seeking to undermine our faith in 
America by pointing the accusing finger at 
the lack of liberty and equality which ob- 
tains within our land. 

No more dramatic nor damning testimony 
could illustrate this startling fact than is 
to be found right within our Nation’s Capi- 
tal. In the sight of most of the world, 
Washington, D. C. stands as a glittering 
symbol of the whole of America. Yet, with 
merciless candor, the report asserted, for 
millions of American citizens, whose skin is 
somewhat darker than that of others, Wash- 
ington is not so much the Nation’s Capital as 
it is the point at which all public transpor- 
tation suddenly becomes “Jim Crow.” It is 
here that, in addition, he must endure the 
countless daily humiliations segregation im- 
poses upon the one-third of Washington that 
is Negro. 

And, while very much as the King of Israel 
called upon the bondsmen of Judea in Jere- 
miah’s time, we called upon our Negro youth 
to serve in our fighting forces and to be 
mowed down by the bullets of our foes; even 
there, as the report continued, “the record 
showed that the members of several minori- 
ties, fighting and dying for the survival of 
the Nation in which they met bitter prej- 
udice, found that there was discrimination 
against them even as they fell in battle.” 

While there has been some progress in in- 
tegrating Negroes into our Air Force and 
Navy, the Army, though it too has made some 
heartening changes in policy, still has not 
yet officially adopted an outright policy of 
nonsegregation. No; it is still blashphe- 
mously true that in some of our armed serv- 
ices, as elsewhere, we are perfectly content to 
have the Negro “pull that barge, tote that 
bale,” get a bullet in his belly—but not all 
so-called full-blooded American whites are 
content to stand beside him in battle or to 
allow his sick to have more than 1 percent 
of hospital beds, or to graduate more than an 
infinitesimal fraction of his sons from our 
white medical schools. 

Can what is true in the Nation’s Capital 
and in the Government-directed military 
services be otherwise in the Nation as a 
whole? Indeed it cannot. For, while there 
are many sections of our country where, 
happily, such contradictions of our American 
pretensions do not obtain, and in which 
progress is being made, nonetheless there are 
far too many regions and communities where 
such discrimination does obtain—where not 
alone Negroes but other minorities—Mexi- 
cans, Chinese, Indians, Catholics, Jews, are 
the “last to be hired, the first to be fired.” 
Such are the real un-American activities 
which constrained the committee to con- 
clude that “the pervasive gap between our 
aims and what we actually do is creating a 
moral dry rot which is eating away at the 
bases of our democratic belief.” There are 
times when the difference between what we 
preach about civil rights, and what we prac- 
tice, is shockingly revealed by individual out- 
rages. And those continuing, quiet, omni- 
present practices do irreparable damage to 
our beliefs. 

Yes, it is true that some of our States have 
enacted legislation looking toward fair em- 
ployment practices. But we find that, while 
a few of them do have effective enforcement 
provisions, the greater number of them are 
without proper enforcement provisions or 
without adequate appropriations, or without 
both. 


And, since we are on the credit side of the 
ledger, we can say that two States repealed 
the poll-tax law in 1951. But unhappily, 
Congress has done nothing with respect to 
this nor, indeed, with respect to antilynch- 
ing legislation. 

I have barely hinted at the far-reaching 
data and indictment contained in this re- 


port, which holds within it enough potential 
dynamite, if we be not vigilant and hasten 
to rectify these flagrant wrongs, to blow our 
proud facade of freedom to splinters. What's 
to be done about it? The President's com- 
mittee, unlike so many theoretical preachers 
of human liberty, did not leave us with mere 
negative criticism. It proposed a number 
of comprehensive and concrete calls to ac- 
tion; thoroughgoing legislation and far- 
ranging education; laws against lynching, 
against Jim Crowism, against poll tax; in 
favor of fair employment practices, and much 
similar long-overdue legislation. Through 
the schools, likewise, and the greater support 
of voluntary agencies progress can be made, 

But there is one remedy which is even more 
fundamental than education and legislation. 
For, I repeat, even though nany strands have 
gone into the fabric of American democracy: 
English Puritanism, French egalitarianism, 
Grecian love of liberty—behind and beyond 
them all is that something more to which I 
referred at the outset; that proclamation of 
our essential American faith which our 
founding fathers insisted was due to the 
fact that “Man is endowed by his Creator 
with certain unalienable rights, among them 
being life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” That noble sentiment, now written 
into the United Nations Charter for that one 
world we all pray will speedily be ours, is the 
final logical consequence of our ancient 
Judeo-Christian faith and our American Bill 
of Rights, Thus, the United Nations Char- 
ter, like our own Bill of Rights, was con- 
ceived centuries ago amid Judea’s gentle 
hills. From Sinai to this Library of Congress 
and to Lake Success as well, it has been a 
long, long trek of all those who would fashion 
a united human family upon the earth. The 
heaven of human brotherhood, the adventure 
of deepening the spiritual life and thus to 
further the fellowship without our borders, 
really started in Zion; at Sinai, in Jerusalem, 
at Calvary, even beyond that, in “The land 
of Egypt and the House of Bondage” where 
first was heard that divine command: “Let 
my people go that they raight serve me.” 
Only by recapturing this vision, this faith, 
this dynamic spiritual urge for human 
brotherhood under God's all-embracing 
Fatherhood, will this Nation, and the world 
itself, have a new birth of freedom with 
liberty and justice for all. Let us heed this 
warning, read and reread our Bible and our 
Bill of Rights for therein alone lies the road 
of redemption for America and all man- 
kind—menaced as presently we are by the 
imminent threat of world annihilation. 

The United States is in the midst of a pe- 
riod similar to that which preceded the de- 
cline of the Roman Empire. History is in- 
deed repeating itself. The Romans sought 
to deflect the people’s attention from cor- 
ruption in high places to the danger of the 
barbarians hammering on the walls without. 
Today we are drawing attention from our 
moral and spiritual disintegration to the 
“barbarians on the outside.” The barbarians 
are there all right. Let there be no mistake 
about that. But they alone will not destroy 
us. But this country will be unable to with- 
stand attack from wihout unless it experi- 
ences a moral and religious revival within. 
Bribery, tax evasions, and dope addiction are 
all signs of moral deterioration that cannot 
be cured with atom bombs. Preparedness 
and atom bombs are necessary, but not the 
answer. 

Nor are loyalty oaths the answer. The loy- 
alty oath is not a step forward in the onward 
march of the democratic process. It is rath- 
er a step—and an irrevocable step—back- 
ward—a measure to delimit democracy. 
With those on the American scene whose 
purpose it is to destroy democracy, certainly 
a loyalty oath will not act as a deterrent, 
They would not hesitate to falsify their 
statements in this area, as they do in others. 
They know the long and tortuous paths, and 
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the delicate nuances, of proof. If risk it 
might be, then certainly it would be a risk 
worth taking. 

But on those whose purpose it is to but- 
tress and strengthen, to preserve and defend 
democracy, by their individual contributions 
to the process and by their lives if need be, 
such a system would work exquisite hardship 
and suffering. To maintain such a far-flung 
empire requires all of the apparatus of 
espionage. And the history of espionage is 
the history of informers and spies and witch- 
hunts. Gossip, hearsay, malice, vengeance— 
all of the ugliest attributes of man at his 
lowest—are generated and encouraged by 
such a system. And good men, fearless and 
true to themselves, their country, and their 
God, become afraid—afraid of themselves 
and of one another, so that we would create 
by such a system the very thing we seek to 
destroy, and destroy the very thing we seek to 
perpetuate. 

An enduring democracy can be preserved 
and sustained only by an extension of the 
democratic success, never by its attrition. 
This does not mean that the greatest care 
should not be exercised in the selection of 
men and women in top secret employment, 
for example; or, for that matter, at all 
levels of employment. But there are legiti- 
mate ways and means of determining moral 
fitness. It may well be that present methods 
of investigation, antecedent, and ancillary to 
job placement, need to be reexamined and 
improved. If that is so, let it be done and 
with alacrity in whatever areas it is needed. 
But that is a process entirely different from 
loyalty oaths. 

So, too, a democracy that would endure and 
extend its beneficent influences to the op- 
pressed and shackled multitude of the earth, 
a democracy which would triumph over 
tyranny and dictatorship at home or abroad, 
must live up to the ideals of our Constitu- 
tion and the practical safeguards of our 
Bill of Rights for all. It is our failure so to 
do that gnaws at the moral fibre of our Na- 
tion and threatens to destroy it from within. 

Toward the end of his superbly written 
Flight to Arras, Antoine de St. Exupery says: 

“It is easy to establish a society upon the 
foundation of rigid rules. It is easy to shape 
the kind of man who submits blindly and 
without protest to a master, to the precepts 
of a Koran. The real task is to succeed in 
setting man free by making him master of 
himself.” 

The crisis of our time is not quantitative. 
Of material things, and the genius to create 
and produce them, we have enough. The 
crisis of our time is qualitative. It is the 
distance we have traveled from our Judeo- 
Christian spiritual heritage. We must get 
back. There is no time to lose. 


Statement of National Association of 
Letter Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, at the re- 
quest of the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington, the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee has ordered an in- 
vestigation of the Vancouver, Wash., 
post office. This involves the case of a 
number of employees accused of con- 
spiracy and sabotage who were fully 
vindicated in court. Despite the court 
decision, their employment status is still 
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uncertain. I have asked the National 
Association of Letter Carriers to prepare 
a statement of the final disposition of the 
situation of the 14 employees involved 
one of whom has died since the case 
began. I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement from the National Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1952. 
Hon, HARRY P. CAIN, 
Member of Congress, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: President Doherty advises 
me that you are desirous of being apprised 
of the exact status of the Vancouver em- 
ployces at the present time. I am pleased to 
supply that information. 

Corry Galbraith, assistant postmaster: Re- 
tired optionally after 39 years of service. His 
retirement was at the suggestion of the post- 
Office inspectors, despite the fact that he had 
several years before reaching the mandatory 
age of 70. 

Edward Belisle, superintendent of mails, 
veteran: Removed from the service with ap- 
peal pending before the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

William J. DuRose, letter carrier, veteran: 
Removed from the service with appeal pend- 
ing before the Civil Service Commission. 

Carl E. Mudge: Now retired on total dis- 
ability, veteran. Also removed from the serv- 
ice with appeal pending before the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Ray M. Keelan, letter carrier, veteran: Re- 
moved from the service with appeal pending 
before the Civil Service Commission. 

Delbert L. Echtle, letter carrier, veteran: 
Reduced in salary $100 and removed from 
mounted route to foot route. Appeal pend- 
ing before the Civil Service Commission. 

David D. Jeffries, letter carrier, veteran: 
Reduced in salary $100 and removed from 
mounted route to foot route. Appeal pend- 
ing before the Civil Service Commission, 

Phil P. Whitsitt, letter carrier, veteran: 
Reduced in salary $100 and removed from 
mounted route to foot route. Appeal pend- 
ing before the Civil Service Commission, 

Walter W. Strong, supervisor, clerk in 
charge, veteran: Reduced to letter carrier. 
Appeal pending before the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

Earl N. Malone, deceased: Reduced $100 to 
a foot route. 

Leo T. Belisle, letter carrier, nonveteran: 
Removed from service and appeal before 
Postmaster General’s panel not yet heard. 

E. H. Carson, assistant superintendent of 
mails, nonveteran: Reduced to foot route 
carrier. Appeal before Postmaster General's 
panel not yet heard. 

Chester A. Winsor, letter carrier, nonvet- 
eran: Reduced #100 to a foot route from 
mounted route. Appeal before Postmaster 
General's panel not yet heard. 

Glen Officer: Reduced $100 in salary and 
moved to foot route. Appeal before Post- 
master General’s panel not yet heard. Now 
retired on total disability. 

In addition thereto it must be remembered 
that all of these employees were indicted 
and subsequently acquitted. Moreover, all 
of those who had not already been re- 
moved were immediately suspended at the 
date of their indictment on March 5, 1951, 
and were not restored to duty until several 
days after the acquittal in the Seattle courts 
in September 1951. In passing, let it be 
stated, too, that all of those suspended by 
reason of the indictment have not yet re- 


ceived the back pay to which they are right- 
fully entitled under the suspension, 
With best wishes, I am 
*'neerely, 
R. B. KREMERS, 
Assistant Secretary. 


The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 
Represents the Greatest Single Step 
Forward in Reserve Legislation Ever 
Taken by the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the North Korean armed forces crossed 
the thirty-eighth parallel and began 
their invasion of South Korea on June 
25, 1950, the Armed Forces of the United 
States were numerically small. They 
totaled 1,453,631, of which number the 
strength of the Army was 591,487: Navy, 
376,501; Air Force, 411,277; and the Ma- 
rine Corps, 74,366. This strength was 
considered to be sufficient by the execu- 
tive branch, before the attack on South 
Korea, to provide America with an ade- 
quate defense. Following the beginning 
of the aggression it was immediately ap- 
parent that this country could not meet 
its commitments to the United Nations, 
and provide for its own defense, unless 
the strength of the Armed Forces sub- 
stantially increased. 

Accordingly, shortly thereafter, the 
President announced to the Nation that 
the strength of the Armed Forces must 
be approximately doubled to meet Amer- 
ica’s minimum defense needs. 

The new plans for doubling the 
strength of the Armed Forces presented 
the problem of obtaining the manpower 
for such an expansion, It, also, revealed 
the additional problem of maintaining 
such a force. 

To accomplish an immediate expan- 
sion, as contrasted with a phased en- 
largement, it was necessary to involun- 
tarily order to active duty members and 
units of the Reserve components and the 
National Guard. These, together with 
volunteer enlistments and inductions, 
through selective service, enabled the 
Department of Defense to facilitate the 
increase of the Armed Forces. As of 
March 31, 1952, 591,245 officers and en- 
listed men of the Reserve forces were 
serving on active duty. This number 
represented 24 percent of the total 
strength of the Reserve forces. This is 
a decrease from the peak total of 727,000 
of Reserve forces personnel on active 
duty which was reached during the 
month of July 1951. 

Shortly after the convening of the 
Eighty-second Congress the chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House of Representatives appointed a 
Special Subcommittee on Reserve Com- 
ponents under the chairmanship of Hon, 
Overton Brooks, with the following 
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serving as members: PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 
ARTHUR WINSTEAD, O. C. FISHER, WILLIAM 
J, GREEN, CLYDE DOYLE, EDWARD DEGRAF- 
FENRIED, L. GARY CLEMENTE, VICTOR WICK- 
ERSHAM, W. STERLING CoLE, WILLIAM W. 
BLACKNEY, LEROY JOHNSON, WALTER NOR- 
BLAD, JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, PAUL CUNNING- 
HAM, WILLIAM H. BATEs. 

The subcommittee was directed to in- 
vestigate the Reserve program and par- 
ticularly the involuntary recall of re- 
servists since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea and to effectuate a plan for the 
release of these reservists from active 
duty just as soon as it was militarily 
feasible to do so. 

The special subcommittee immediately 
scheduled hearings and asked represent- 
atives of national veterans and Reserve 
organizations and the Department of De- 
fense to appear and testify on the sub- 
ject. At the conclusion of its hearings 
the subcommittee published its first in- 
terim report which presented a dismal 
picture. 

It found that the Armed Forces had 
been negligent in keeping up to date on 
the status of individual reservists. Rec- 
ords had been entirely inadequate. 
Moreover, and even more fundamental 
than the lack of efficient administration 
of the Reserve components, had been 
the failure of the Nation’s military lead- 
ers to provide for the contingency of a 
partial mobilization. This lack of a 
plan for partial mobilization had 
brought about the unfortunate situation 
whereby inactive and volunteer reserv- 
ists had been called to active duty in- 
discriminately and before the members 
of the paid and trained Organized Re- 
serve, 

The subcommittee was frank in ac- 
knowledging that the military depart- 
ments had done an outstanding job in 
getting men and matériel to the combat 
zone, although it recognized the painful 
fact that this had been done at the ex- 
pense of heartaches, broken homes, 
closed businesses, and lost jobs on the 
part of individual reservists. 

Furthermore, it was brought out in 
testimony, presented to the subcommit- 
tee, that the Department of Defense 
recognized its errors in calling up in- 
active and volunteer reservists by their 
military skills. 

It was found that the lack of the 
military services’ records and knowledge 
of the condition of their Reserve Forces, 
and the individual members thereof, was 
almost unbelievable and that as a re- 
sult of that administrative failure, on 
the part of the Armed Forces, the Nation 
had been treated to the spectacle of 
serious inequities having been perpe- 
trated almost daily throughout the 
country. 

Veteran inactive reservists who were 
grandfathers with grown children had 
been involuntarily called to active duty, 
while nonveteran youngsters remained 
at home as members of the Organized 
Reserve. Enlisted men with multiple 
dependents, one with 10 children, had 
been involuntarily ordered to active 
duty, while single men had remained 
behind because of their membership 
in organized units. Reservists were 
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snatched out of college and ordered to 
report for active duty in a matter of 
days while their draft-protected non- 
veteran schoolmates continued to safely 
lounge on the campus. 

The subcommittee's investigation 
showed that inactive reservists who were 
employed in essential industries were not 
allowed cancellation of orders. Homes 
had been broken, businesses lost, and, 
because of service negligence, the sub- 
committee was faced with the unpleas- 
ant picture of some reservists being left 
behind who should have been called (rst, 
some being called first who should have 
been called last, many being called who, 
because of the national interest, should 
never have been called, and still others 
attempting to volunteer for active duty 
and not being accepted. The subcom- 
mittee found that, because of the Service 
Department’s ineptitude, reservists had 
been made to feel that the military de- 
partments had failed to keep faith with 
them and that irreparable harm had 
been, and was being, done to the Reserve 
program. Consequently, the subcom- 
mittee demanded that the military serv- 
ices present, without delay, administra- 
tive policies for the release of all involun- 
tarily recalled reservists with special at- 
tention being given to the inactive and 
volunteer categories who had received no 
training or pay since their recall to ac- 
tive duty. 

In addition, when the bill, S. 1—which 
was to become Public Law 51, Eighty- 
second Congress—was before the Armed 
Services Committee, the members ex- 
pressed their sentiments in favor of a 
statutory release provision for volunteer 
and inactive reservists and a ceiling for 
compulsory active duty for members of 
the Organized Reserve and National 
Guard. The members were of the opin- 
ion that inactive and volunteer reserv- 
ists were entitled to preferential treat- 
ment in their release from active duty. 
Although it was recognized that men in 
these categories had voluntarily enlisted, 
or had accepted appointments in the Re- 
serve, they had done so in the belief that 
they would not be called to active duty 
except in time of an all-out war or that, 
in any event, only after the paid and 
trained members of the Organized Re- 
serve. 

The Armed Services Committee, 
therefore, wrote an amendment into the 
bill placing a ceiling of 24 months on the 
service of all reservists and limiting the 
compulsory service of involuntarily re- 
called members of the inactive and vol- 
unteer Reserve to 12 months. In this 
form the legislation passed the House. 
The Senate bill contained no provisions 
for the release of members of the inac- 
tive or volunteer Reserve, and as a mat- 
ter of compromise, the House managers 
agreed in conference to change the time 
a veteran inactive or volunteer reservist 
could be retained on active duty from 
12 to 17 months, The bill, in this form, 
became law. 

In the meantime, the Department of 
Defense had submitted to the special 
subcommittee its plans for the adminis- 
trative release of all involuntarily re- 


called members of the reserve compo- 
nents. 

Even in the light of the foregoing, the 
subcommittee believed that its job was 
undone in the absence of recommending 
legislation to the Congress which would 
prevent the recurrence of inequitable re- 
calls to active duty and which would 
provide for a new program for the re- 
serve components. It, therefore, di- 
rected the Department of Defense to 
forward to the Congress proposed legis- 
lation covering these matters. 

In the interim, Public Law 51, Eighty- 
second Congress, had been enacted 
which established a compulsory period 
of service for all persons thereafter in- 
ducted under its provisions. It pro- 
vided that a person could be inducted 
for a period not exceeding 24 months 
and thereafter must spend 6 years as a 
member of the Reserve components. 

The Department of Defense complied 
with the directive and proposed legisla- 
tion which was introduced and num- 
bered H. R. 4860. The Special Subcom- 
mittee on Reserve Components immedi- 
ately began hearings and in the course 
of these hearings, took over 1,100 pages 
of printed testimony. The subcommit- 
tee called before it not only the repre- 
sentatives of the military departments, 
but asked for the testimony and opin- 
ions of representatives of the national 
veterans and Reserve organizations, as 
well as other persons interested in the 
legislation. Reserve officers with no offi- 
cial affiliation appeared and Members of 
Congress sat at the table to give their 
opinions on what should be done for 
the Reserve of the future. 

After approximately 6 weeks of hear- 
ings, the special subcommittee reported 
a new bill, H. R. 5426, which was unani- 
mously reported to the House by the 
Armed Services Committee and on Oc- 
tober 15, 1951, passed without dissent- 
ing vote. The bill later passed the Sen- 
ate in amended form and after a confer- 
ence, the legislation, largely in the House 
version, was agreed to and was sent to 
the President. 

The legislation, which has already 
been called the Magna Carta of the 
Reserves, established new categories for 
the Reserve. It set up a Ready Reserve 
into which would fiow all inductees, fol- 
lowing their periods of active duty, under 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act. It provided that this cate- 
gory could be called to active duty after 
a proclamation of national emergency 
by the President, but only in such num- 
bers as the Congress might authorize. 

It established a Standby Reserve into 
which members of the Ready Reserve 
could be transferred after periods of ac- 
tive participation in the Ready Reserve. 
It provided that most veterans of World 
War II could be transferred to the 
Standby Reserve upon their request. 
This category of the Reserve was given 
a lesser vulnerability than the Ready 
Reserve and it was established it could 
only be called to active duty in time of 
war or national emergency declared by 
the Congress and even then, except in 
time of war, after all the Ready Reserve 
had been exhausted. 
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The legislation also provided for a Re- 
tired Reserve into which members 
would be transferred upon being ad- 
judged physically disabled or after hav- 
ing completed a requisite number of 
satisfactory years as a member of a Re- 
serve component. 

The bill went far in codifying the 
many statutes relating to the Reserve 
components, 

It provided for across-the-board uni- 
form allowances for Reserve officers, 
service contracts for volunteer duty with 
the active forces, provisions for the ap- 
pointment and reappointment of Re- 
serve officers. 

It provided for Reserve appointments 
and enlistments, duty and release from 
duty, pay, allowances, and benefits and 
separation from active duty. 

It can be said that enactment of H. R. 
5426, the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 
1952, was the greatest single step for- 
ward in Reserve legislation ever taken 
by the Congress. But the job is not fin- 
ished. The special subcommittee, be- 
cause of the press of time, was unable to 
legislate in three important fields, 
There remains to be considered legisla- 
tion which would provide for the fair and 
equitable promotion of Reserve officers, 
that which would equalize benefits be- 
tween and among the Reserves and the 
Regulars and that which would afford 
a new vitalized ROTC program. Bills 
dealing with these three subjects have 
been presented to Congress and will be 
considered at the earliest possible time 
following the convening of the Eighty- 
third Congress. 


Tax Exemption of Annuitants and 


Pensioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the bill, 
H. R. 7514, which I introduced in the 
House, would exempt from income taxa- 
tion the first $1,440 of all pension and 
annuity payments. In addition to re- 
moving an inequity, my bill gives justice, 
The vast majority who will benefit are 
persons who, because of their advanced 
age, are unable to supplement their 
meager pension with other income. They 
are persons who often have had no op- 
portunity to build up other savings. I 
refer to retired school teachers, firemen, 
and policemen, civil-service employees, 
and other pensioners. The small pen- 
sions so many of them receive may have 
been adequate to secure the necessities 
of life when first granted. But times 
have changed, as Members of Congress 
know. The cost of living has gone up. 
The dollar today, as compared with the 
dollar in 1946, is worth only 67 cents. 
The dollar as compared with the dollar 
of 1940 is worth only 55 cents, It is bad 
enough that purchasing power has de- 
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clined markedly, but Congress, by in- 
creasing taxes on these people, has con- 
tributed further to their unhappy state. 
Unlike actively employed workmen, they 
have no economic power to increase their 
wages. There can be no strike by them. 

So, it is because of this situation, 
which is unfair and unjust, that I know 
Congress, if it will but take a look at the 
situation, will undertake to remedy it. 
My bill presents a basis for needed relief 
to a segment of our retired old people 
who currently need it badly. I hope that 
other Members of Congress will join me 
in this fight for equity and justice. 


Vicious Propaganda That Has Been 
Thrown Against the Central Arizona 
Water Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today in discussing the present status of 
the act S. 75, the Central Arizona water 
project, I said: 

So great and deep has been the poisoning 
of the public mind by this propaganda of 
distortions, exaggerations, half truths, and 
misrepresentations that sane consideration of 
the proposal will probably long be difficult. 


Now what did I mean by so character- 
izing the adverse propaganda coming out 
of southern California? Well, this prop- 
aganda coming in millions of words in 
print, plus hundreds of thousands of oral 
words from the southern California prop- 
aganda mill, does literally occupy tons of 
newsprint, and therefore I can now only 
mention a few of these exaggerations, 
distortions, half truths, and misrepre- 
sentations concerning this Arizona proj- 
ect, but these few will serve as illustra- 
tions of certain kinds of cunning decep- 
tion. However, some of this deception 
was not so cunning because even a blind 
man can see through it. 

Let us take a case of gross exaggera- 
tion: The main purpose of the Arizona 
water proposal is to bring something 
over a million acre-feet of water from 
the main stream of the Colorado River 
to benefit no less than 725,000 acres of 
highly productive land in central Ari- 
zona, which has already been cultivated 
and has already proven its worth but is 
now critically short of water. The total 
over-all cost of this multiple-purpose 
project—one purpose of which is hydro- 
electric power production, about equal in 
cost to the irrigation purpose—has been 
estimated by Government engineers at 
$788,000,000. Of course only a part of 
that $788,000,000, really less than half, is 
properly chargeable to the irrigation fea- 
tures. However, the California oppo- 
nents have seen fit to charge against the 
irrigation features for Arizona the en- 
tire cost of the multiple-purpose project, 
although the power-production features 
of it they themselves want for California. 


They furthermore have enlarged upon 
the estimated total cost with many em- 
bellishments, such as compound in- 
terest cost, thus blowing up the total 
cost as they picture it to astronomical 
proportions. 

To what astronomical proportions have 
they grossly exaggerated it? Well, some 
opponents glibly speak of a $2,000,000,000 
interest cost alone, in addition to a one 
and a half billion dollar capital cost. 
Other opponents have mentioned a com- 
bined total cost of $4,000,000,000 or even 
$5,000,000,000. This very diverse arith- 
metic would lead a man from Mars to 
suspect some very phony mathematics, 
which, indeed, it is. 

Their gross exaggeration can also be 
shown up by comparing two very similar 
and comparable engineering works, such 
as the Metropolitan aqueduct in south- 
ern California from the Colorado River 
to Los Angeles, as contrasted with the 
Arizona proposed aqueduct from the 
same point on the Colorado River into 
the Phoenix area. These two aqueducts 
are planned to carry approximately the 
same amount of water out of the same 
reservoir on the same river and for prac- 
tically the same distance, and may be 
properly contrasted as to engineering 
difficulty and cost, it being remembered 
that the California aqueduct referred to 
was constructed and put in operation a 
dozen years ago and that the Arizona 
aqueduct which is said to be so terribly 
expensive is proposed in the legislation 
S. 75. Undoubtedly, any fair-minded 
engineer acquainted with the terrain 
from the Colorado River to Los Angeles 
and from the Colorado River to Phoe- 
nix would unhesitatingly state that the 
engineering difficulties and the construc- 
tion costs, everyting else being equal, 
would be if anything a little greater for 
the California aqueduct than for the 
Arizona aqueduct. 

Let it be held in mind in contrasting 
the two aqueducts from a physical and 
engineering standpoint that of the 400 
miles in the California aqueduct there 
is a total of 91 miles of tunnel, the long- 
est being 13 miles in length near Ban- 
ning, Calif. There are no such tunnels 
contemplated in the Arizona aqueduct, 
therefore, it would cost less from that 
standpoint. In the California aqueduct 
the water must be pumped up more than 
1,600 feet in vertical lift, whereas in the 
Arizona aqueduct the vertical lift is less 
than 1,000 feet. From these two basic 
engineering facts even a blind man can 
see that the Arizona aqueduct, on a 
comparative basis, would cost no more, 
if as much as the cost of this California 
aqueduct with which it is being com- 
pared. 

Well, what did the California aqueduct 
cost? It is my understanding that a 
bond issue of $220,000,000 covered the 
cost of construction of the metropolitan 
aqueduct and that is our basis of com- 
parison. I am convinced that the Ari- 
zona aqueduct proposed would cost no 
more, relatively, and yet the opponents 
in their exaggeration have loosely at- 
tempted to make it appear that the Ari- 
zona aqueduct would cost several billion 
dollars, figures trumped up to poison the 
public mind against it, Let any sane 
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mind in possession of physical and eco- 
nomic facts judge of such a gross and 
unfair exaggeration. 

Other tremendous distortions have 
been resorted to by the California op- 
position. When an Arizona authority is 
asked how much the irrigation features 
of this proposal in Arizona will cost per 
acre he places the per-acre cost of the 


‘benefits conservatively at around $400 


an acre, although at the same time pro- 
testing that the per-acre basis is not 
the proper way to compute it. What 
do the Californians estimate the per- 
acre cost of the Arizona project to be? 
Californians give a variety of answers, 
So diverse as to cause even a disgusted 
Arizona man to smile. Some California 
propagandists have declared that it will 
cost $1,600 per acre to subjugate land 
which they say will be worth not more 
than $300 when benefited, Other Cali- 
fornians have figured the cost to be 
something over $1,800 per acre. Still 
other enthusiastic opponents have com- 
puted the cost to be approximately $2,400 
per acre. There are some who have 
computed it as high as $4,000 per acre 
and—believe it or not—one Californian, 
without giving his figures to the public, 
has furnished his information to certain 
Members of Congress in which he com- 
putes the cost of the Arizona project 
to be in excess of $14,000 per acre. 

Thus we see that what a conservative 
Arizona man says will be in the neigh- 
borhood of $400 is variously estimated 
by the California opposition at not less 
than $1,600 per acre with about as many 
putting it at $1,800 an acre and a few 
at higher figures, up to $14,000 per acre. 
How ridiculous can such arithmetic be 
made? Mind you these various distorted 
computations and exaggerated figures 
are all supposed to be based on the same 
few arithmetical facts. It has long been 
my prayer that level-headed Members 
of Congress will eventually study the 
basic mathematical facts and the perti- 
nent engineering data pertaining to this 
Central Arizona project and see for 
themselves which are reasonable and 
which are distortions, 

A half truth is often more damaging 
than an outright falsehood. There are 
numerous instances of half truths or less 
than half truths being brought to bear 
by the California opposition against the 
Central Arizona water project. One of 
the most glaring of such half truths is 
the ridiculous claim advanced by the 
Californians that the total cost of the 
development contemplated in S. 75, more 
than half of which they want themselves 
for power production, is to be charged 
entirely against Arizona’s vitally needed 
water development. This is an obvious 
sham to those who understand it, for 
these Californians have, time and again, 
indicated their willingness, yes, their de- 
termination to build the Bridge Canyon 
Dam and appurtenant structures, but 
for power purposes only. Such power 
construction which they want built 
would be more than half of the total cost 
which they are charging against the 
Arizona project in their attempt to kill it. 

Another very dangerous half truth 
emanating from Los Angeles is that the 
Arizona contention would jeopardize half 
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of the Los Angeles water supply from 
the Colorado River, because under an 
internal California arrangement the 
metropolitan district has a firm supply 
of only 550,000 acre-feet annually out of 
twice that amount which their aqueduct 
could carry. Well, Arizona by her legis- 
lature recognizes that the State of Cali- 
fornia is legally entitled to 4,400,000 acre- 
feet annually as covenanted for in 1929 
by the Legislature of California. There- 
fore, if the metropolitan water district, 
having built an expensive aqueduct 
capable of carrying 1,100,000 acre-feet, 
cannot legally and rightfully get a firm 
contract for that full amount out of four 
times that quantity which was legally 
furnished to California by act of the 
sovereign Legislature of California, then 
the State of Arizona is not to blame for 
the crafty and vicious system of priori- 
ties by which the west coast cities have 
been discriminated against. I myself 
have always favored seeing to it that Los 
Angeles and the west coast cities have 
the first claim on all of the 1,100,000 
acre-feet which the metropolitan aque- 
duct can carry out of the 4,400,000 acre- 
feet which is the acknowledged legal 
share of the State of California. 

There have been so many misrepre- 
sentations in this bitter water fight that 
it is hard to know which is the grossest 
and most deceptive. But let me name 
one. The belief is widespread in Cali- 
fornia, and it has been deliberately 
spread by propaganda agencies, that Los 
Angeles depends primarily upon the 
Colorado River for her present water 
supply, and that the great aqueduct from 
the Colorado River to Los Angeles is 
running nearly full all the time to sup- 
ply that need, and that Arizona is at- 
tempting in S. 75 to cut off that supply 
to Los Angeles and take it instead 
through a similar aqueduct into the 
Phoenix area. Now that is as gross a 
misrepresentation of the true facts as 
one can imagine. What are the facts? 

These are the facts: For the first 10 
years of their aqueduct’s use, which in- 
cluded the period of the Second World 
War with its great military installations 
in southern California, the metropolitan 
aqueduct from the Colorado River to 
Los Angeles and other west coast cities 
utilized less than 7 percent of its rated 
capacity, and the city of Los Angeles, 
which is entitled to more than half of 
the metropolitan district’s supply, called 
for and used less than 4 percent of the 
water which she might have called for 
and used through that aqueduct. Fur- 
thermore, although the aqueduct about a 
dozen years ago was completed and is be- 
ing slightly used, it must pump the water 
it does carry a vertical height of more 
than 1,600 feet and it does not yet have 
pump facilities installed to utilize half 
the aqueduct’s capacity. In all these 
years the full pump equipment has never 
been installed, indicating that the met- 
ropolitan district has not, to this date, 
intended to use even half of the aque- 
duct’s capacity. Furthermore, reliable 
Government figures show that less than 
7 percent of its rated capacity has actu- 
ally been used, 

What a deception upon the people of 
southern California to make them be- 
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lieve that their present life source is the 
aqueduct from the Colorado. California 
property owners are paying so heavily 
through the nose for what little they do 
use from the Colorado that they might 
well imagine their total supply comes 
from there. As a matter of fact, Los 
Angeles gets the great bulk of her water 
supply from two other sources, both 
within the State of California. So long 
as Los Angeles can supply herself with 
soft water by gravity through the Owens 
River aqueduct—or that aqueduct en- 
larged—she will not care to use inferior 
Colorado River water which costs a lot 
in power to lift it 1,600 vertical feet to 
get it to the coast. 

A further phase of this ridiculous mis- 
representation is this: Since Arizona’s 
proposed aqueduct takes out of the same 
reservoir, Lake Havasu, and plans to 
carry the same volume of water to the 
Phoenix area, it is easy to jump to the 
conclusion that the Arizona proposal 
would turn the California aqueduct dry 
and take the water which had been go- 
ing to Los Angeles over to the Phoenix 
area instead. How cleverly that decep- 
tion has fooled thousands even in Cali- 
fornia. What is the truth? Well, Ari- 
zona does seek approximately that same 
quantity of water but recognizes that the 
west coast cities are entitled to that same 
amount—which after all is only about 
one-fourth of California’s recognized 
legal share—and we know that both 
quantities of water for Los Angeles and 
for Phoenix are in the river, physically 
and legally, and that the given quantity 
of water could be furnished the Phoenix 
area without depriving the west coast 
cites in California of a single drop. 
This struggle for water is far more sig- 
nificantly involved than is generally un- 
derstood but the real truth is sifting to 
the surface and the chicanery of certain 
California interests will eventually turn 
the spotlight on the justness of Arizona’s 
cause, 


Senator Moody, Others Fought Uphill 
Battle To Win Approval of Combat Pay 
Bonus Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
submit for inclusion in the Appendix of 
the Record an article which appeared 
in the July 7 issue of the Washington 
Post entitled “Senator Moopy, Others 
Fought Uphill Battle To Win Approval 
of Combat Pay Bonus Bill.” 

I want to commend my colleague for 
his splendid leadership. I was proud to 
be a cosponsor of his amendment. Mich- 
igan can be proud of Senator Moopy. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SENATOR Moopy, OTHERS FOUGHT UPHILL 
BATTLE TO WIN APPROVAL OF COMBAT PAY 
Bonus BIL 

(By John G. Norris) 

The story behind passage of the Korean 
combat pay bill—finally approved by Con- 
gress just before its Sunday morning re- 
cess—is one of an uphill battle against odds 
as great as those faced by its GI beneficiaries 
during the early days of the Far East war. 

At least four times before, the measure was 
killed for the session. Revived during the 
closing days, it won approval in an unex- 
pected garrison finish. The final vote in both 
Houses was almost unanimous—few chose to 
stand up and be counted against it—but 
the opposition was nonetheless powerful and 
real. 


Opposed were many key congressional lead- 
ers, largely members of the conservative, 
economy bloc who were in the saddle during 
most of the Eighty-second Congress. 

Its sponsor was a freshman Member of 
Congress, Senator BLAIR Moopy, Democrat, of 
Michigan. It isn’t often that an important 
measure backed by a rookie Congressman is 
voted over the opposition of veteran Capitol 
Hill leaders. Parliamentary skill, friends in 
key spots, dogged persistence, and luck is 
required to push a controversial bill through 
to passage, whatever its merits or demerits. 

Moopy, however, had all of these. For he 
is a newcomer only to the floor of the Senate. 
Prior to his appointment last year to take 
the seat of the late Senator Arthur Van- 
denberg, Moopy was in the press gallery, the 
long-time Washington correspondent of the 
Detroit News. He had a lot of help getting 
the $45-a-month combat pay bonus for 
front-line troops in Korea written into the 
defense appropriation bill, but his never-say- 
die attitude had much to do with its success, 

The battle for the fox-hole pay bill has 
been uphill all the way. It has been a con- 
stant fight to pry it out of pigeonholes. Even 
before the proposal reached Capitol Hill, this 
was so. Other groups now drawing hazard 
pay—aviators, submariners, paratroops—felt 
the move threatened their own bonuses and 
quietly fought it. But Army chiefs finally 
managed to get administration approval of 
a plan for justice for the dog faces. 

It provided that officers and men serving 
in front-line units which are under hostile 
fire for 6 days out of any month should 
receive the same extra pay as paratroopers— 
$100 a month for officers and $50 a month 
for enlisted men. 

Congress changed this, and set the extra 
pay at $45 a month for officers and men 
alike. It is retroactive to the beginning of 
the Korean war, and extends to men who 
have left the service and their heirs. 

When the original Pentagon proposal 
reached Congress in the winter of 1951, it 
went immediately into the deep-freeze. 
Working against it were: (1) The economy 
drive (it will cost about ninety millions a 
year); (2) the fact it would set a precedent 
for all-out war; (3) covert opposition from 
groups now getting hazard pay. 

Numerous attempts were made to blast the 
bill out of the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees. Representative OLIN 
(TIGER) TEacue (Democrat, Texas), a combat 
veteran of World War II, vainly circulated a 
petition to force it to the floor but couldn't 
get enough signatures. He and a handful of 
others tried to attack the bill as a rider to 
other legislation but were ruled out under 
the House’s tight parliamentary rules. 

Moopy, however, managed to hang the bill 
onto the over-all military pay increase 
measure on the floor of the Senate, but the 
rider was thrown out in conference. When 
the big defense appropriations bill came up 
on the Senate floor a week ago, Moopy tried 
again. This time he had 42 cosponsors 
for his amendment. Senators JOSEPH 
O'Manoney, Democrat, Wyoming, floor man- 
ager of the bill, SryLes Briwces, ranking Re- 
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publican, and A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma, teamed up with him to get 
the rider into the bill. 

Moopy then wrote a letter to the joint 
conference committee, giving the case for 
his amendment and called each member. He 
asked: “Is there any sense in a policy which 
declares that nine different categories of 
servicemen undergo extra ‘hazards,’ which 
they do, but says that the men fighting in 
the mud facing bullets do not undergo extra 
hazards?” 

In the conference, Representative GEORGE 
Manon, Democrat, Texas, and Dan FLOOD, 
Democrat, Pennsylvania, joined with 
O’Manoney in fighting for the rider. They 
lost, 6 to 5, in getting the joint committee to 
accept it, but by the same narrow margin, 
the group agreed to take it back to the House 
for a separate vote. That’s all that was 
necessary. Scarcely a voice was raised 
against it on the floor and the “boys in the 
fox holes” won their bonus hands down. - 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp three editorials 
from West Virginia newspapers on the 
subject of juvenile delinquency. The 
first is from the Sunset News of Blue- 
field, June 14, 1952; the second from the 
News-Register, of Wheeling, June 23; 
and the third from the Exponent, of 
Clarksburg, June 27. 

There being no objection, the editorials 


were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset News of 
June 14, 1952] 
KILGORE’S ARTICLES 

Senator Hartey M. KrLcore, the hard- 
working West Virginia United States Sen- 
ator, is a most versatile man. He is an au- 
thority on a number of subjects of extreme 
importance in government, and their range 
is astonishing. From arms production to 
juvenile delinquency, with many topics in 
between. And whatever the Senator’s com- 
ments, they always make a lot of practical 
sense, 

We are thinking in particular of Senator 
Kr donR's series of three articles on juvenile 
delinquency which ran in the Sunset News 
earlier this week. Written by him, the series 
was informative, thoughtful, and well worth 
study by any person interested in this most 
important subject. The former Raleigh 
County judge is well qualified to comment 
on juvenile delinquency, because of his work 
on the bench, and we are happy to note his 
interest and indeed glad to be able to bring 
his articles to our readers. 

The Senator made the important point 
that the real place to start work on the prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency is at the com- 
munity level. The fight, he says, “will be 
won or lost there.“ Some communities have 
already done much in this respect, others 
only little. Bluefield and Mercer County, 
we feel, are in the former class. With the 
capable Judge F. Morton Wagner presiding 
over our juvenile court and with well-or- 
ganized community recreation programs in 
both Bluefield and Princeton, real progress 
is being made. 


But we must never be self-satisfied about 
what we are doing. There is always room 
for improvement. As Senator KILGORE- said, 
juvenile delinquency is on the increase all 
across the Nation. Ten percent more youths 
were hailed before juvenile courts last year 
than the year before. 

We agree with the Senator that our vigil- 
ance must not be relaxed. As he says, 
“juvenile delinquency is a national prob- 
lem, but it must be dealt with at the com- 
munity level. It is time that civic-minded 
citizens everywhere recognized the scope of 
the problem, and started doing their utmost 
to help these juvenile delinquents to fit into 
society instead of fighting it all their lives.” 

Words of wisdom, we say, and a very timely 
and helpful series of articles, Senator. 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register 
of June 23, 1952] 


YOUTHFUL DELINQUENCY GROWS 


In a recent radio address, Senator HARLEY 
M. Kricore, of this State, said that juve- 
nile delinquency, one of the most complex 
and difficult problems confronting modern 
society is on the increase across the Nation. 
He was informed by Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief 
of the Federal Children’s Bureau, recently 
that the number of youngsters coming be- 
fore Juvenile courts last year was 10 percent 
greater than in 1950, and this year some 
courts are reporting as much as 38 percent 
over the same month last year. 

Reports covering delinquency cases in ju- 
venile courts in 54 of West Virginia's 55 
counties, according to Dr. Eliot, show that 
the number of cases in 1951 was 14 percent 
above 1950, or 4 percent above the national 
increase. 

One of the disturbing facts is that this in- 
crease far exceeds the increase of our pop- 
ulation of youngsters 10 through 17 years 
of age—in other words, not only more boys 
and girls are coming into court, but a larger 
percentage of them are in trouble. 

Unless we are able to tackle this problem 
in an effective manner now we can count on 
a greatly increased number of youngsters in 
juvenile courts in the next few years. This 
is based upon census reports showing that 
increased birth rates in the 1940’s will mean 
approximately 50 percent more children of 
the juvenile age in 1960 than we had in 
1950. 

Not only for the sake of today’s children, 
but for the greater number of youngsters 
in the years ahead we need to give special 
attention now to this difficult and complex 
problem. 

Dr. Eliot, a children’s doctor who has de- 
voted her life to the service of children, 
informs me that approximately 1,000,000 
youngsters will get into trouble with the 
law this year, and some 300,000 of them will 
wind up in court. 

The troubles of some, of course, can be 
cleared up fairly easily, but many of these 
youngsters will have to be sent to institu- 
tions for delinquent children. Years ago we 
called them reform schools. Today we call 
them training schools. 

Unfortunately, says Senator KILGORE, we 
have seriously neglected these very impor- 
tant training schools. Today they house 
about 35,000 youngsters, and judging by past 
records, a great many of them will leave 
these institutions mad at society. 


[From the Clarksburg (W. Va.) Exponent 
of June 27, 1952] 
On JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 

United States Senator HARLEY M. KILGORE, 
one of the founders of Mountaineer Boys’ 
State, has been writing articles concerning 
juvenile delinquency and in this column we 
are reprinting excerpts from one of his re- 
cent articles, 
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In the article the West Virginia Senator 
points out that Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief of 
the Federal Children’s Bureau, has informed 
him that the number of youngsters coming 
before juvenile courts last year was 10 per- 
cent greater than in 1950, and this year some 
courts are reporting as much as 38 percent 
over the same month last year. 

Reports covering delinquency in juvenile 
courts in 54 of West Virginia’s 55 counties, 
according to Dr. Eliot, show that the number 
of cases in 1951 was 14 percent above the 
number for 1950, or 4 percent above the 
national increase. 

Excerpts from the remainder of Senator 
Kitcore’s article follow: 

“One of the disturbing facts is that this 
increase far exceeds the increase of our popu- 
lation of youngsters 10 through 17 years of 
age. In other words, not only more boys and 
girls are coming into court, but a larger per- 
centage of them are in trouble. 

“Unless we are able to tackle this problem 
in an effective manner now we can count on 
a greatly increased number of youngsters 
in reports showing that increased number of 
youngsters in juvenile courts in the next 
few years. This is based upon census reports 
showing that increased birth rates in the 
1940’s will mean approximately 50 percent 
more children of the juvenile age in 1960 
than we had in 1950. 

“Not only for the sake of today’s children, 
but for the greater number of youngsters in 
the years ahead we need to give special at- 
tention now to this difficult and complex 
problem. 

“Dr. Eliot, a children’s doctor who has de- 
voted her life to the service of children, in- 
forms me that approximately 1,000,000 
youngsters will get into trouble with the law 
this year, and some 300,000 of them will wind 
up in court. 

“The troubles of some, of course, can be 
cleared up fairly easily, but many of these 
youngsters will have to be sent to institu- 
tions for delinquent children. Years ago we 
called them reform schools. Today we call 
them training schools, $ 

“Unfortunately, we have seriously neg- 
lected these very important training schools, 
Today they house about 35,000 youngsters, 
and judging by past records, a great many 
of them will leave these institutions mad at 
society." 


Maritime Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
3 weeks ago Comptroller General Lind- 
say C. Warren appeared before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries and pre- 
sented a statement on maritime con- 
struction subsidies granted certain pri- 
vate shipping lines which I regard as 
one of the most significant statements of 
the Eighty-second Congress. It is of 
vital concern to all Members of Con- 
gress and the taxpayers they represent 
because it shows up attempts to pump 
improper subsidy payments to the tune 
of many millions of dollars out of the 
public treasury and into the pockets of 
private shipping interests, 

Lindsay Warren has made an out- 
standing record as the agent of Congress 
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to check on the financial transactions 
of the Government. He was a distin- 
guished Member of Congress for eight 
consecutive terms before he accepted 
office as Comptroller General in 1940. 
His searching reports to Congress are 
recognized as complete, comprehensive, 
accurate, and authoritative sources of 
information on fiscal matters of im- 
portance to Congress. His unrelenting 
fight against waste and extravagance in 
Government has resulted in actual col- 
lection and return to the Treasury of 
well over three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars of excessive expenditures since 1940, 
and undoubtedly has prevented losses of 
many times that amount. 

The Comptroller General’s statement 
is all the more arresting since it comes 
from one who played a leading part in 
passage of the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, under which these ship construc- 
tion subsidies are granted. It points out 
unmistakably how the taxpayers would 
be gouged and the law flouted if exces- 
sive allowances granted by the former 
Maritime Commission are not corrected. 

The Comptroller General sent a spe- 
cial report to Congress on July 11, 1949, 
showing that the Maritime Commission 
was proposing without the supporting 
evidence required by law to grant tre- 
mendous subsidy payments and national 
defense allowances for construction of 
six vessels, including among others the 
steamship Independence and the steam- 
ship Constitution for American Export 
Lines and the famous superliner, the 
steamship United States, for United 
States Lines. He urged that all possible 
steps be taken to protect the Govern- 
ment by preventing the proposed exces- 
sive expenditures. 

The law generally authorizes subsidies 
up to 33 ½ percent of actual construc- 
tion cost, but on “convincing evidence” 
that the actual difference between 
American and foreign costs is greater 
the subsidy may be increased to not 
more than 50 percent. In addition, na- 
tional defense features incorporated in 
the vessel to make it suitable for con- 
version to naval or military use may be 
paid for. 

Subsidies of 45 percent were approved 
in 1948 for the steamship Independence 
and the steamship Constitution. The 
Maritime Commission was to pay a total 
of $22,900,000 in subsidies and the na- 
tional defense allowances and American 
Export was to pay only $23,900,000. 
This arrangement plainly ignored both 
the law and an admonition by the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee that the Commission was not to 
contribute more than Congress had pre- 
scribed. There was no semblance of the 
convincing evidence which the law re- 
quired to support such a generous sub- 
sidy, and the so-called national-defense 
features were largely for the benefit of 
Export. 

Just how lightly the Commission re- 
garded its responsibility in this multi- 
million dollar deal was shown on several 
occasions. At a special Commission 
meeting August 10, 1948, to consider the 
subsidies on these ships a request that the 
staff present detailed information on the 
subsidy calculations was withdrawn 


after it was pointed out that the 45 per- 
cent subsidy already had been approved 
by the Commission the previous day. 
Again, the Chairman telegraphed a Com- 
missioner: 

Please arrange to return to Washing- 
ton * * * to consider evidence for de- 
termination of construction differential sub- 
sidy fortwo * * * vessels. 


And the curious reply read in part: 

It is my opinion and I do find as a fact 
that the Commission possesses convincing 
evidence that the actual differential * * * 
is greater than 334, percent and at least 
equal to or greater than 50 percent. If 
necessary wire to me the evidence. 


The fact of the matter was the Com- 
mission itself had no convincing evidence 
to support these and other subsidy de- 
terminations, nor was such evidence in 
the possession of its staff. There were 
numerous assumptions without founda- 
tion. Subsidy calculations were made 
upon fragmentary information, and were 
replete with errors and inconsistencies. 
In one case a combined profit and over- 
head rate of 6 percent was used to com- 
pute foreign costs, whereas basic docu- 
ments clearly showed that the 6 percent 
covered profit alone. Such an error 
should have been obvious to an engineer- 
ing expert; it certainly would have been 
questioned by any qualified auditor. In 
one computation, 2% percent was added, 
in another 5 percent, to increase the cost 
of a vessel built to foreign standards to 
equal the cost of one built to American 
standards. Later these additional 
amounts were eliminated with one slight 
change; they subtracted 8 ½ percent in 
each case. In one case productivity of 
the American worker was figured at one 
and forty-six one-hundredths times that 
of a foreign worker while in another, 
calculated at the same time, the two 
workers were rated equal. In still an- 
other case an expert multiplied when he 
should have divided. These and other 
errors made the calculation worthless. 

It should be apparent to anyone with 
a grain of common sense that the 45 per- 
cent subsidy determinations were so shot 
with errors, misinterpretations of law 
and absurdities, that they could not con- 
stitute compliance with the law. The 
Comptroller General officially ruled on 
the same issue in the case of the steam- 
ship United States, and the reasoning 
in his decision is precisely applicable to 
the Independence and the Constitution. 

The Government's share of costs of 
the Independence and Constitution was 
still further inflated by misuse of author- 
ity to pay for national defense features. 
Here is how this was done, although in 
1948 the Commission had adopted a firm 
policy to pay for only such features as do 
not have commercial utility or are dis- 
proportionate in cost to such utility. 

The supposed firm policy was scrapped 
for these vessels, The Maritime Com- 
mission agreed to pay for increases in 
third-class passenger capacity as na- 
tional defense features although the 
record shows plainly that Export desired 
this space for commercial use. In fact, 
Export wrote a letter requesting addi- 
tional third-class space for its own trade 
requirements and now admits that this 
feature was necessary for its commercial 
operation. Out-of-pocket cost to the 
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taxpayer on this account alone would be 
$1,654,730 for the two vessels, 

It should be pointed out that the 
Comptroller General’s report did not 
attempt to fix what the subsidies and 
national defense allowances should be. 
The law imposes that duty on the Mari- 
time Commission—now Federal Mari- 
time Board—but with guides and limi- 
tations. The Comptroller General's re- 
port did conclude that the Commis- 
sion’s determinations were not sup- 
ported as provided by law. It did rec- 
ommend action to prevent excessive sub- 
sidies and national-defense allowances. 

The House Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments fully 
sustained the Comptroller General’s re- 
port after extensive hearings—see House 
Report No. 1423, Eighty-first Congress. 
The subsidy determinations and national 
defense allowances were thoroughly dis- 
credited by that committee, which in its 
report urged the Maritime Commission 
to review the subsidies and take all pos- 
sible action to prevent excessive expendi- 
tures. 

The President on November 21, 1949, 
wrote the Maritime Commission that he 
had requested the Attorney General to 
review the Commission’s interpretations 
of the law, and asked that he be advised 
of the results of the review recommended 
by the Expenditures Committee. Four 
months later, he again wrote that there 
should be no misunderstanding of his 
earlier letter, that the work should pro- 
ceed expeditiously, and that no correla- 
tive action should be taken which might 
jeopardize the legitimate interests of the 
Government, 

On April 7, 1950, the Chairman of the 
Commission wrote the President that a 
reappraisal was under way of the sub- 
sidy calculations and national-defense 
allowances. Meanwhile, Reorganization 
Plan No. 21 of 1950 was presented, which 
abolished the Maritime Commission ef- 
fective May 24, 1950, and assigned its 
functions to the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Administration. 

The Acting Maritime Administrator 
wrote the Secretary of Commerce on 
August 7, 1950, that he was convinced 
of the correctness of the ultimate con- 
clusions of the Comptroller General and 
the House Expenditures Committee with 
respect to the inefficiency of the former 
Maritime Commission’s administration 
of its subsidy functions. He said the 
criticisms arose because the Commission 
had not gathered adequate and reliable 
foreign cost information, because it had 
used inadequate estimating methods and 
made errors and unwarranted assump- 
tions, and because its decisions were not 
supported by sufficient factual data. 

On December 14, 1950, the Chairman 
of the Federal Martime Board wrote that 
“after survey of the problem, the pre- 
vious methods of estimating foreign cost 
have been discarded.” He stated that 
although Export was insisting “that it 
already had a binding contract for the 
purchase of the steamship Independence 
and the steamship Constitution” the 
legality of such contract was definitely 
atissue. The General Accounting Office 
already had decided in similar cases that 
such a contract is not enforceable at law. 
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On January 11, 1951, when the steam- 

ship Independence was ready for deliv- 
sery, a formal contract was entered into 

covering that ship and the steamship 
Constitution. The contract was based 
on the original subsidy and national de- 
fense allowances, but provided for a re- 
determination in accordance with the 
law. Export was given 30 days after 
notice of the redetermined prices to ac- 
cept or reject them, and continuance 
of its operating subsidies was made de- 
pendent on acceptance. 

On February 20, 1952, the sales price 
of these vessels was redetermined. The 
subsidy was fixed at 27.07 percent com- 
pared with the earlier 45 percent—and 
all of the third-class passenger space and 
certain other features were eliminated. 
The aggregate of these reductions 
amounts to $10,600,000. The 27.07-per- 
cent subsidy was submitted by the Mari- 
time Administration staff after long and 
careful study. The rate was unani- 
mously approved by the Federal Mari- 
time Board as “the best estimate of for- 
eign construction cost of each of the two 
vessels as of August 11, 1948, that now 
can be made.” The Board said the esti- 
mate “is based, we believe, on the best 
information available at this time.” 

Representatives of the General Ac- 
counting Office who attended the hear- 
ings on these new estimates reported 
that they were as accurate as could be 
made on the basis of available informa- 
tion, that the Maritime Administration 
made a determined effort to obtain all 
possible information, and that the Board 
determinations constituted a fair and 
reasonable estimate within the meaning 
of the law. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the only legal price for the steamship 
Independence and steamship Constitu- 
tion is that redetermined by the Federal 
Maritime Board on February 20, 1952. 

I can readily understand the amaze- 
ment of the Comptroller General when 
he heard that some members of the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board recently had done 
an about face as to the redetermined 
subsidy calculations. What they did, in 
effect, was to repudiate their own rede- 
terminations of February 20, 1952. Yet 
two members testified at the same time 
that on the basis of evidence presented 
by their own staff and by Export they 
were convinced that the figure arrived at 
is fair and reasonable. The Chairman 
himself had written a concurring opinion 
to the Board’s decision of February 20, 
1952, but came before the House Mer- 
chant Marine Subcommittee with a 
changed version. 

One of the most distressing features of 
the Chairman's testimony was his thinly 
veiled implication that the Comptroller 
General in some way or other was re- 
sponsible for the final subsidy determi- 
nation. At one point he used the phrase 
“undue influence.” I, for one, do not for 
a moment put any credence in such a 
charge, and I am sure that other Mem- 
bers of Congress will agree with me. But 
be that as it may, if the Chairman of the 
Board meant that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral has been vigilant in seeing to it that 
due regard was had for the law when this 
subsidy determination was made, then I 
have no doubt that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral exerted influence to that extent. As 


the agent of the Congress he could not 
properly do otherwise, 

In truth and in fact, much of this ar- 
gument is completely beside the point. 
The Comptroller General's report on this 
matter was upheld in full by the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the Ex- 
ecutive Departments. The President of 
the United States first directed and then 
admonished the former Maritime Com- 
mission to take corrective action. The 
Commission was abolished because of its 
failures as disclosed by the Comptroller 
General. The successor Board after full 
and free hearings and careful study re- 
determined the sudsidy and national de- 
fense allowances at amounts 40 percent 
below the previous ones. I think it can 
be taken as conclusively established by 
this record that the previous determina- 
tions were contrary to law and are no 
basis for a legal and binding contract 
with Export. Thus, there can be no 
legal basis for Export to obtain these 
ships unless and until it fulfills its obli- 
gation under the new contract of Janu- 
ary 11, 1951, which provides for rede- 
termination. 

Precisely the same principle is in- 
volved in the subsidy and national de- 
fense allowances granted for the steam- 
ship United States. The matters on 
which the Maritime Commission erred 
in this case varied somewhat but the 
principal difference is, the United States 
Lines originally proposed to the former 
Maritime Commission a plan for a super- 
liner for which it could contribute not 
over $25,000,000, and in effect asked the 
Commission to pay the balance—then 
$25,000,000—under the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. The record indicates that 
the subsidy and national defense allow- 
ances were calculated so as to have the 
Government bear the entire cost above 
the approximately $25,000,000 the com- 
pany was willing to invest. 

The superliner reportedly has cost 
$78,000,000, of which United States 
Lines—now proudly boasting the Atlan- 
tic speed record—paid only $28,000,000, 
and the taxpayers paid the remaining 
$50,000,000. That is a far cry from the 
33 ½%-percent subsidy generally contem- 
plated by the law—and even from the 
50 percent extraordinary subsidy pro- 
vided for on the basis of convincing evi- 
dence of which there was little or none 
in this case. 

Notwithstanding the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s decision that the contract for the 
superliner was illegal because the sub- 
sidies and defense allowances were not 
supported as required by law, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce went ahead and de- 
livered the ship. In a letter of June 20, 
1952, the Secretary violently attacked the 
Comptroller General’s statement on the 
subject before the House subcommittee. 
But on the same day the President of 
the United States sent a letter to the 
Attorney General which is at the op- 
posite pole. The President bluntly 
showed his displeasure with the Mari- 
time authorities’ failure for nearly 3 
years to take proper action in these 
cases. He later issued instructions to 
withhold $10,000,000 in operating sub- 
sidies payable to United States Lines 
pending final determination on the con- 
tract for the steamship United States. 
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In his letter of June 20 he directed the 
Attorney General to take such legal ac- 
tion as is necessary to protect the inter- 
ests of the Government and to confer 
freely with the Comptroller General and 
the Secretary of Commerce in respect 
thereto. The Comptroller General al- 
ready has conferred with the Attorney 
General, and I know will lend his best 
assistance. I do not know what the Sec- 
retary of Commerce has done. 

It is with unmixed satisfaction that I 
contemplate the early settlement of 
these proven cases of excessive subsidies 
and national defense allowances to pri- 
vate shipping interests. I feel that at 
last the taxpayers of our country are 
going to get an even break, thanks large- 
ly to the courageous and unremitting ef- 
forts of the Comptroller General and the 
aae Expenditures Committee in their 

alf. 


Record of Congress in Improvements in 
Postal Service 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I have received a number of 
inquiries from Members of Congress with 
respect to what Congress has done to 
improve the postal service. Complaints 
have come to these Members from all 
parts of the country stating that the 
postal service has broken down and they 
are not receiving the type of service to 
which they believe they are entitled. 

In view of the general interest of 
Members of Congress on this problem, 
I should like to set forth briefly my own 
observations. For one thing, we have 
appropriated $2,793,800,000 this fiscal 
year for the Postmaster General to carry 
on the postal service. 

In one of our reports in the Eightieth 
Congress, House Report No. 1242, we 
recommended many improvements in 
the service, among them, the electrical 
key punching of money orders at the 
time they were issued. This system was 
installed on July 1, 1951. We also point- 
ed to the uneconomical method of paying 
for space on railway mail cars in both 
directions without regard to whether the 
space was used on the return trip. This 
practice has been eliminated in a most 
recent decision on postal rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Un- 
necessary signatures and records have 
been eliminated in insured and special 
delivery mail. 

Our committee recommended that the 
Post Office Department set up a research 
and development program. The Post 
Office Department did not even favor 
such a proposal and in their official re- 
port to our committee, stated— 

If it be the view of the committee that this 
legislation is in the public interest, this De- 


partment will interpose no objection to its 
enactment. 
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The legislation passed the House in the 
Eightieth Congress but did not receive 
action in the Senate. However, it was 
taken up immediately in the next ses- 
sion and was passed and the Department 
now has a research and development 
program, The Postmaster General has 
reported to the Appropriations Commit- 


tee in recent hearings a number of im- 


provements, all of which have been de- 
veloped through this research and de- 
velopment program. 

The record of Congress with respect to 
the operation of the postal service is 
clear. Itis one of progress and improve- 
ment. We as Members of Congress re- 
alize because of the separation of powers 
between legislative administrative, the 


Post Office Department must administer ` 


these laws, : 

It would seem to me that with more 
than 500,000 employees and over $2,750,- 
000,000 to spend, the people could be 
provided just a little better postal service 
than they are receiving today, 


Senator Arthur V. Watkins and the Weber 


Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ARTHUR V. WATKINS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orn some of the communications I have 
received in praise of my action in se- 
curing $1,350,000 to start the long-de- 
layed Weber Basin reclamation project. 
This is the first reclamation start in my 
State in almost 20 years and it is one 
of the proudest accomplishments of my 
life. 

There being no objection, the commu- 
nications were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

OGDEN, UTAH, 
The Honorable ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

President’s signature on bill for appro- 
priation to start construction Weber Basin 
project has made truly significant history for 
this total area. You personally must take 
great pride in this outstanding accomplish- 
ment. We congratulate you most sincerely 
and gratefully recognize the tremendous 
service you have rendered to the northern 
part of Utah. 

W. R. WHITE, 
President, Weber Basin Water Con- 
servancy District. 
OGDEN, UTAH, 
The Honorable ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

District 2 of Utah Water Users Association 
has supported Weber Basin project for many 
years and now most gratified to learn Presi- 
dent signed bill appropriating funds for con- 
struction this project so important to bene- 
ficial use of water resources of basin. We 
commend your diligence in attaining this ob- 
jective and extend thanks for your persistent 


efforts. 
Artie S. CAMPBELL, 
President, District 2, Utah Water 
Users Association. 


OGDEN, UTAH, 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senate Office Building: 

We express our appreciation for your time 
and effort in obtaining funds for initial con- 
struction of Weber Basin project. 

ARTHUR P. Brown, 
Chairman, Board of Weber County 
Commissioners. 
MORGAN, UTAH, 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS: 

Just received word that the Weber Basin 
bill has passed and been signed by President 
Truman. Wish to convey our thanks and 
appreciation for your effort in making this 
possible. 

HERBERT J. WHITTIER, 
Chairman, Board County Commissioners. 
OGDEN, UTAH. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

No project in history of Ogden has been 
followed more closely by disbursing interests 
of community than Weber Basin. We are 
all delighted to hear President signed appro- 
priation that starts construction on this tre- 
mendous development. I congratulate you 
personally on your initiative and continuous 
action to get these results. Our best wishes. 

J, A. HOWELL, 
Chairman, Water Development Com- 
mittee of Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce. 
OGDEN, UTAH. 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate: 

Davis-Weber Counties Municipal Water 
Development Association, organized for pur- 
pose of sponsoring and supporting Weber 
Basin project, thrilled with results your ef- 
forts which provided construction money for 
this tremendous project which means much 
to economic welfare, and in fact very exist- 
ence, of communities up and down Wasatch 
front. Please accept our congratulations 
and high praise for this outstanding work. 

HAROLD E. ELLISON, 
President. 
COALVILLE, UTAH. 
Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS: 

The Summit County commissioners appre- 
ciate your efforts in obtaining an appropria- 
tion for the Weber River water conservancy 
district. : 
LLOYD A. OLSEN, 

Chairman. 


The Tax Scandals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have included in 
the Appendix of the Recor an editorial 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sat- 
urday, May 31, 1952, entitled “That ‘Com- 
promise’ Again”; also an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, 
Mo., Thursday, May 29, 1952, entitled 
“Facts Come First.” 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 
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[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
of May 31, 1952] 


THAT COMPROMISE AGAIN 


As a result of several months’ digging into 
Internal Revenue Bureau records, Delaware's 
Senator WILLIAMs has charged formally in the 
Senate that the Treasury Department al- 
lowed the late gangster Al Capone and 
assorted members of his mob to pay $130,000 
in full settlement of Government tax claims 
totaling $1,011,650. 

Further, he said, the Justice Department 
took no action to collect tax delinquencies 
totaling $92,914 from Al Capone’s brother, 
Ralph, until after the congressional exposés 
in the Revenue Bureau had begun, The lat- 
ter, Senator WILLIAMS said, is seeking a com- 
promise now. 

The charge obviously calls for a full in- 
vestigation. It would indeed be a mockery of 
justice if it were shown the worst of the 
prohibition-era gangsters, who was brought 
to a halt only by virtue of income-tax laws, 
won concessions running to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars from that very same 
agency. It would amount as Senator WIL- 
LiamMs said, to a Federal underwriting of 
Capone’s nefarious activities. 

But, more important, it calls for an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the rationality of the 
Revenue Bureau’s whole system of compro- 
mising claims. This newspaper has argued 
before that logic says a taxpayer either owes a 
specific sum or he does not. If the tax laws 
are so obscure different formulas for com- 
putation are honestly possible, then what is 
required is a change in the laws, not a system 
of compromises. 

Conflicts are understandable in the case 
of business firms which must contend with 
multiple tax statutes and the intricacies of 
figuring reserves, depreciation, and the many 
other factors affecting tax liability. But the 
wage-earning, tax-withheld individual is 
dubious about a procedure which allows 
those in higher brackets to beat down claims. 
He will be even more dubious concerning a 
person like Capone, who seems to have 
achieved substantial compromise victories, 
though his sources of income were question- 
able throughout his career. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch of 
May 29, 1952 


Facts COME FIRST 


In making charges and denials concern- 
ing tax favors to racketeers, Senator JOHN 
J. Wittrams and Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner John B. Dunlap seem to have their 
tenses mixed, so the denial does not always 
meet the charge. 

The Delaware Senator, who prompted dis- 
closures of many tax scandals, now charges 
that the Revenue Bureau has given tax 
breaks to notorious racketeers. This is 
mostly in the past tense. He cites three 
cases dating back to prohibition and involv- 
ing not only the late Al Capone but his 
brother Ralph or “Bottles,” and Jake “Greasy 
Thumb” Guzik. 

Commissioner Dunlap denies that his 
bureau is giving breaks to racketeers. This 
is generally in the present tense. And it is 
true that the cases cited by Senator WIL- 
LiaMs go back long before Mr. Dunlap took 
on the job of cleaning up the tax agency. 

Mr. Dunlap, however, admits he does not 
know the details of the three cases cited by 
the Senator. This makes his denial a little 
like rushing to the breastworks before they 
are built. The question is not so much 
whether the tax bureau is granting favors 
to racketeers but whether it has, and 
whether the Treasury still has nearly a mil- 
lion dollars coming to it from a bunch of 
hoodlums. 

This is a serious question for the moment. 
Commissioner Dunlap, who has been very 
cooperative in connection with the investi- 
gation of revenue scandals, should find it 
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more convenient to investigate the three 
cases before attempting a general rebuttal. 


An Attempt To Save Millions for the 
Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, June 30, 1952, I offered an 
amendment to save millions of dollars 
for the taxpayers of this country. It 
was consistent with other amendments 
which I have offered to reduce spending. 

This particular amendment would 
have excepted peanuts from the parity 
program as a basic commodity, I have 
maintained for a long time that the six 
so-called basic commodities were more 
political than basic. They are corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts. I do not believe that any sound- 
thinking person could agree that to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts are basic to the 
welfare of our people to the extent that 
we should have to pay for them twice— 
once when we buy the product and once 
when we pay taxes to artificially support 
the price. 

I am including with these remarks the 
statements I made on the floor of the 
House on June 30, 1952, which, I be- 
lieve, are self-explanatory: 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“Amendment offered by Mr. Hays of Ohio: 
On page 2, line 5, after the word ‘commodity’ 
insert the words ‘excepting peanuts.’” 

Mr. Hays of Ohio, Mr. Chairman, frankly, 
from the fate of the previous amendment, 
I do not expect I have much of a chance 
of getting this amendment adopted, with 
only about 100 Members on the floor. I 
do think a very good case can be made for 
the exception of peanuts. 

I do not know whether you realize or not, 
but in this bill peanuts are defined as a 
basic commodity, basic to the agriculture 
of this Nation. I happen to represent a 
district that does not grow any peanuts, 
but does produce a lot of milk and butter 
and meat, and I do not see anywhere in 
the basic farm legislation that any of 
those commodities are called basic. Oh, I 
know the argument will be made that they 
are perishable, but there is a great deal 
of question in my mind as to whether or 
not peanuts can be stored. I will say this— 
that the Government has not treated pea- 
nuts as a storable product in the past. They 
have treated them as a perishable commod- 
ity, and have sold them for crushing imme- 
diately when they bought them, and have 
in effect subsidized peanut growers. 

In 1950 there were 2,277,000 acres of pea- 
nuts grown in this country as against 83,- 
302,000 acres of corn. Yet the peanut pro- 
gram costs the taxpayers considerably more 
than the corn program, which had an acre- 
age nearly 40 times as large. The peanut 
program has cost the taxpayers or did cost 
the taxpayers in the year 1950, $7.04 an acre 
for every acre of peanuts grown. Next high- 
est in cost was wheat, and in that year it 
was less than one-third as much as pea- 
nuts. 

Mr. KENNEDY, Wr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr. Hays of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. From 1937 to 1950, the pea- 
nut price support has averaged: about $2 an 
acre as compared to tobacco at only 50 cents 
and wheat only 25 cents. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. That is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think the gentleman’s 
amendment should be accepted. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman. I want to say further in the years 
1933 through 1951, the Government made 
money on two basic commodities in this 
act—tobacco and cotton. It lost money on 
the other four commodities, namely, peanuts, 
wheat, corn, and rice. But with corn and 
wheat together having 80 times the acre- 
age of peanuts, still the loss on peanuts was 
$84,000,000 against a $70,000,000 loss on wheat. 
In other words, we have picked up and writ- 
ten into the basic-commodity law here, or 
are attempting to write into the law, a com- 
modity which in my opinion is in no way 
basic. As a matter of fact, I think you 
might as well write in that radishes are a 
basic commodity. I do not know how the 
acreage compares, but I think there must be 
nearly as many acres in radishes as there are 
of peanuts, and certainly radishes are a basic 
food item. 

I want you to know I am for a parity pro- 
gram. I believe in order to have a sound 
economy, the farmers must have some assur- 
ance that they can plan ahead and that they 
will have some kind of guaranty when their 
crops mature as to the kind of price that 
they are going to get. I believe this coun- 
try cannot be prosperous without a sound 
agricultural economy. 

I say to you when we stick into the law 
language that makes such items as peanuts 
basic commodities, I do not know exactly 
where we may stop. I do not want to bore 
this Committee (Committee of the Whole 
on the State of the Union) with a lot of fig- 
ures, but I have the figures for all commodi- 
ties, and I want to reiterate that with all the 
tremendous acreage of the other basic com- 
modities, peanuts have been the thing that 
have cost the taxpayers of this country the 
most money. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. 1 yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Can the gentleman tell us 
what the Government paid as a subsidy for 
peanuts in the last year or 2 years ago? 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Right at this time I have 
only the year 1950. It cost the Government 
$16,625,930 for peanuts. That was the big- 
gest cost to the Government of anything 
except wheat, but wheat had 61,000,000 acres 
as against 2,000,000 acres for peanuts, and 
the cost was very little different. 

As I said a moment ago, from 1933 through 
1951 peanuts cost the taxpayers of this coun- 
try $84,000,000. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. And that was paid for by 
the taxpayers all over the United States. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio. Paid for by the tax- 
payers all over the United States. If my 
amendment is adopted, this cost will be saved 
to the taxpayers. 


Assuring Our Materials Resources: 
Present and Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, appended 
are important excerpts from the digest 
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of the report of the President's Materials 
Policy Commission, entitled “Resources 
for Freedom,” dealing with: the vital 
problem of assuring our materials re- 
sources, present and future: 
Wat WILL THE FUTURE DEMAND? 

There is no way of predicting accurately 
how much demand there will be for any one 
material or group of materials in the future, 
because there are always the unknowns of 
changing price relationships, expanding tech- 
nology, new products, and the like. If the 
price of copper goes very high more alumi- 
hum will replace it than if the rise is only 
moderate—but new products requiring cop- 
per may emerge and exert an opposite effect 
on copper demand. Therefore in projecting 
possible future demand it is necessary to as- 
sume that relative prices will stay the same 


as in 1950, which they are most unlikely 


to do. Some new substitution trends of one 
material for another are already in motion, 
thanks to the efforts of technology, and these 
have been taken into consideration in mak- 
ing a first, rough measure of future demand, 
although there is no attempt here to fore- 
cast revolutionary changes. 

Although the GNP can be expected to 
double between now and 1975, the total 
materials input necessary for this will not 
double, but perhaps rise only 50 to 60 per- 
cent. This is because the GNP will reflect 
more value added to materials by higher 
fabrication; and because an increased vol- 
ume of services will also swell the GNP, 
Demand for materials will rise most unevenly, 
sometimes increasing one-quarter or less, 
sometimes rising fourfold or more. Among 
the major classifications, something like this 
might be expected in the United States (1975 
compared to 1950): 

Demand for minerals as a whole, includ- 
ing metals, fuels, and nonmetallics, will rise 
most—about 90 percent, or almost double. 

Demand for timber will rise least—about 
10 percent, 

Demand for all agricultural products will 
rise somewhere in between—about 40 per- 
cent. 

In addition to the above: 

Demand for energy in all forms will double, 

Demand for industrial water will increase 
roughly 170 percent. 

„ . » * . 
MINERALS 


Demand for iron, copper, lead; and zinc 
might rise only 40 to 50 percent over the 
next quarter century, but other increases 
might be: fluorspar, threefold; bauxite for 
aluminum, fourfold; magnesium, eighteen- 
fold to twentyfold (the largest projected in- 
crease for any material). 

Demand for a nonmetallic mineral like 
fluorspar typically represents why there is a 
materials problem. Fluorspar used to find 
its principal use as a flux in steelmaking. 
As steel production increases, there is more 
and more demand for fluorspar, but over and 
above this, modern technology has found 
additional uses for fluorspar as a source ma- 
terial for refrigerants, new types of plastics, 
propellant gases, oil refining reagents, in the 
production of aluminum, and the fluorida- 
tion of water supplies to prevent dental 
decay. 

* * . * * 


THE PRINCIPLE OF LEAST COST 

With the United States economy facing 
stronger and stronger pressures toward ris- 
ing real costs of materials, this Commission 
believes that national materials policy should 
be founded squarely on the principle of buy- 
ing at the least cost possible for equivalent 
values. With growth pressing so heavily 
against our resource base we cannot afford 
to legislate against this principle for the 
ponens of particular producer groups at the 
of our consumers and foreign neigh- 
Son: and ultimately with prejudice to our 

own economic growth and security. 
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This cardinal principle of least cost has 
application to all major sectors of national 
materials policy: to development of domes- 
tic resources, to energy and technology, to 
imports of foreign materials, and to security. 
Its application is most often challenged, 
however, with respect to imports and secu- 
rity. 

That our economy can best develop by 
obtaining its materials at the lowest pos- 
sible cost is most often attacked by those 
whose costs are higher than those of foreign 
competitors. It is they who ask for restric- 
tion of imports on the grounds of “protecting 
the American standard of living from the 
competition of lower paid foreign labor.” 
This argument is often buttressed with the 
assertion that we should strive to be as 
self-sufficient as possible in view of the secu- 
rity risks- we face. 

The Commission feels strongly that this 
line of argument is fallacious and dangerous. 
The idea that the American standard of liv- 
ing must be protected from low-cost foreign 
supplies based upon cheap labor is an idea 
based on unemployment psychology. In a 
full employment situation the supply of any 
material from abroad at a price below that 
of our domestic costs (provided it does not 
represent a temporary dumping) does not 
lower the standard of living, but actually 
helps push it higher. In the United States it 
enables us to use manpower and equipment 
to better advantage in making something 
that is worth more than the cheaper mate- 
rial that can be obtained from abroad. 
Abroad our purchases will contribute to a 
strengthening of economic life and improve- 
ment of working conditions in the nations 
from whom we import. 

It is true that where our domestic indus- 
tries face a considerable reduction in output, 
with employees and capital unable to trans- 
fer quickly to moré remunerative activities, 
the Government has the responsibility of 
easing the transition to the new situation. 
This, however, is hardly likely to be an im- 
portant problem in the materials field, where 
even the declining industries are more likely 
to be faced with a shortage of manpower 
than with a surplus. 


THE PROBLEM OF SECURITY 


As, in one material after another, we reach 
the stage at which wa must turn abroad for 
additional supplies, the point may be raised 
that we are endangering our security by de- 
pendence on foreign sources; on “fair weath- 
er friends” whose supplies in time of war will 
not be available to us, 

This point is substantial enough for se- 
rious consideration. The issue must be de- 
fined. It is to gain the greatest security 
at the lowest cost. Sometimes the least-cost 
route to security is to give special aid to 
domestic industry, sometimes it is not; when 
aid is indicated it is always best to tailor 
it to the specific situation. Self-sufficiency 
for many materials is impossible; for many 
others it is economic nonsense. It is cer- 
tainly not true that for all materials an 
unqualified dependence on domestic sup- 
plies is the best in the end, even when 
physically possible. With some materials, 
peacetime dependence on domestic supplies 
may mean such depletion that if war comes 
a reserve which might otherwise have ex- 
isted will have been destroyed. With some 
materials it is much more economical to 
depend upon expanded output in safe areas 
abroad and on stockpiles built in whole or 
in part on foreign supplies than to main- 
tain a domestic industry behind elaborate 
and expensive protection. With some ma- 
terials it may be advisable to maintain a 
domestic industry which normally supplies 
only part of our requirements, but is cap- 
able of a rapid expansion. It is far from 
obvious that because we need a material 
desperately in wartime, the one best solu- 
tion is to maintain a high-cost domestic 
industry in peacetime. That may some- 
times be proper, but it is not generally so, 


and our policy must be to make separate 
decisions based on examination of the par- 
ticular merits of each case. 

The fallacy of self-sufficiency as a basic 
guide to a sound materials policy is that 
it costs too much, in every way. A 50-cent 
increase per barrel of petroleum or a 2-cent 
increase in the average price per gound 
of basic metals would add to our annual 
bill for these materials about $1,000,000,000 
and §$2,500,000,000 respectively. Yet it is 
not in dollars alone that the increased costs 
of self-sufficiency would be paid. Other 
countries in the free world find markets 
for their exports in the United States and 
we, to our profit, are a principal source 
of industrial products for them. Interfer- 
ences with these normal channels of trade 
in the name of self-sufficiency would in- 
evitably check economic growth both at 
home and abroad. The political conse- 
quences of self-sufficiency, with its accom- 
panying damage to carefully established se- 
curity arrangements, would prove even more 
serious. 

. . . * „ 
THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS 

The report sums up the convictions of the 
Commission as follows: 

First, we share the belief of the American 
people in the principles of growth. Where 
there may be any unbreakable upper limits 
to the continuing growth of our economy we 
do not pretend to know, but it must be part 
of the materials task to examine all ap- 
parent limits. 

Second, we believe in private enterprise as 
the most efficacious way of performing in- 
dustrial tasks in the United States. We be- 
lieve in a minimum of interference with its 
patterns, but this does not ‘mean we be- 
lieve this minimum must be set at zero. 
Private enterprise itself has often asked for 
help or restraints from government; we have 
thus long experienced a mixture of private 
and public influences on our economy. The 
Commission sees no reason either to blink 
this fact or to decry it, believing that the 
coexistence of great private and public 
strength is not only desirable but essential 
to our preservation. 

Third, we believe that the destinies of the 
United States and the rest of the free non- 
Communist world are inextricably bound to- 
gether. Applied to the materials problem, 
this belief implies that if the United States is 
to increase its imports of raw materials—as 
we believe it must—it must return in other 
forms strength for strength to match what 
it receives. If we fail to work for a rise in the 
standard of living of the rest of the free 
world, we thereby hamper and impede the 
further rise of our own, and equally lessen 
the chances of democracy to prosper and 
peace to reign the world over. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 

The Commission made over 70 recom- 
mendations to ease the materials problem 
and to ensure as far as possible against the 
threat of rising real costs. These recom- 
mendations appear in full in volume I of the 
Commission's report. The recommendations 
that follow here are a partial list in abbrevi- 
ated form (page references below are to full 
recommendations in President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, vol. I): 


To improve our domestic materials positton 
in mineral resources 


The Commission recommended that— 

A complete census of the minerals indus- 
try should be taken by the Bureau of the 
Census every 5 years; that governmental pro- 
grams of fact gathering and economic anal- 
ysis concerning minerals, particularly in the 
Department of the Interior, should be im- 
proved to make good present serious lacks 
in data, and that complementary programs 
of fact gathering and analysis by industry 
groups be undertaken or strengthened. 
(President's Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, p. 26.) 
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The United States Geological Survey should 
speed up the geological mapping of the 
United States and Alaska, and take leader- 
ship in establishing a national system of as- 
sembling geologic data from drill cores and 
other sources. (President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, vol. I, p. 29.) 

Intensified programs for research to im- 
prove exploration methods for solid minerals 
need to be initiated by the Government act- 
ing with private industry and universities; 
where—but only where—private industry 
cannot be expected to undertake it, direct 
minerals exploration by Government should 
be a continuing activity of the United States 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. 
(President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, p. 29.) 

The alternative of leasing should be made 
available for all federally owned mineral 
deposits to which only the location system 
now applies, the individual prospector 
determining which system he wishes to use; 
certain specified reforms should be made in 
the present mining laws governing the loca- 
tion system. (President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, vol. I, p. 32.) 

Percentage depletion on minerals deposits 
should be retained as a tax incentive, but 
present rates should be raised no further. 

(The Commission pointed out the dangers 
of applying the percentage depletion device 
to minerals for which risk involved in dis- 
covery is relatively small, and urged Con- 
gress to reconsider recent additions to the 
list of materials subject to the percentage 
depletion privilege.) (President's Materials 
Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 38.) 

Present limitations, applying to minerals 
other than oil and gas, on the amount of 
permitted expending of exploration costs 
should be removed. (President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 35.) 

Legislation should be enacted to give finan- 
cial assistance (up to $100,000 to an appli- 
cant) to small mining operations, to support 
prospecting for new deposits of strategic 
minerals; the advances authorized should be 
of the order of $15,000,000 over 5 years, 
(President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, p. 36.) 


To improve our domestic materials position 
in forest resources 

The Commission recommended that— 

The Federal Government, in cooperation 
with States, should place more emphasis on 
fire protection and Nation-wide pest control 
in forest lands, and on new planting; forestry 
and forest product research should be in- 
creased. (President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission, vol. I. p. 41.) 

Six thousand miles of access roads should 
be built by the Government to open up fed- 
erally owned commercial timber lands in the 
West. (President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission, vol. I, p. 44.) 

There should be great expansion of tech- 
nical assistance to small-scale woodland 
owners and timber processors, and a national 
system of forest credit and forest insurance. 
(President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, pp. 42-44.) 

The Federal Government should assist the 
States in establishing systems of compulsory 
regulation of destructive timber cutting on 
private land; if, after 5 years, serious gaps 
remain in State systems of regulation, the 
Federal Government should establish mini- 
mum-cutting regulations. (President's Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, vol. I, pp. 42-44.) 

To relieve tax pressure toward premature 
cutting, the States should, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, substitute yield taxes for ad valorem 
taxes in timber. (President’s Materials Fol- 
icy Commission, vol. I, p. 43.) 

To stimulate foreign trade and open up new 
free world material sources 

The Commission recommended that— 

The United States should negotiate gov- 
ernment-to-government agreements with re- 
source countries, designed to encourage and 
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protect the enormous investment necessary 
to create new materials production abroad. 
(President's Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, p. 69.) 

(It was also the Commission’s view that 
United States representatives should encour- 
age a wider use of United Nations technical 
assistance in geological surveying and min- 
erals exploration in the underdeveloped 
countries.) (President's Materials Policy 
Commission, vol. I, p. 74.) 

The United States should expand, perhaps 
to as much as $4,000,000 a year, its own tech- 
nical assistance along the lines of geological 
surveys, preliminary exploration, and mining 
technology advice, with assurances from the 
resource-countries’ governments that they 
will promote conditions favorable to develop- 
ing new mineral resources discovered. 
(President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, p. 74.) 

When current emergency agencies (like 
DMPA) eventually disband, a permanent 
agency should be empowered to make long- 
term purchase contracts, including price 
guaranties, with resource nations; to make 
loans for foreign materials production where 
special security interests justify assumption 
of risks beyond those assumable by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. (President's Materials 
Policy Commission, vol. I, pp. 75-76.) 

Legislation explicitly authorizing the Gov- 
ernment to enter into management contracts 

m should be 
(President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, vol I, p. 77.) 

There should be permanent legislation em- 
powering the elimination of duty, apart from 
reciprocal action by other countries, when 
United States need for imports of a particu- 
lar material becomes crucial. (President's 
Materials Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 79.) 

(The Commission believes there should 
also be expansion of authority under the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to reduce 
duties on raw materials in which the United 
States is deficient). 

The Buy American Act, characterized by 
the Commission as “a relic of depression 
psychology” should be repealed. (Presi- 
dent's Materials Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 
79.) 

There should be a continuing study of 
world materials demand and production, 
with statistics maintained by the United 
Nations; special international study groups 
should be set up when particular difficulties 
are encountered, similar to those now re- 
viewing wool, rubber, and tin. (President’s 
Materials Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 82.) 

(Por reducing market instability the Com- 
mission saw promising possibilities in the 
multilateral contract, such as the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement and in testing in- 
ternational buffer stocks as compensating 
inventories in a few materials.) (Presi- 
dent's Materials Policy Commission, vol. I, 
p. 90.) 

Certain changes in the United States tax 
laws should be made to spur materials in- 
vestment by United States citizens in foreign 
countries as follows: allowing taxpayers to 
elect annually between “per country” and 
“over-all limitation” in claiming credits on 
their United States tax bill for taxes paid 
abroad; permitting deferral of reporting in- 
come until actually received; extending the 
privilege of filing consolidated returns with 
foreign subsidiaries; allowing stockholders in 
foreign corporations which have invested in 
exploration and development to treat part 
of their dividends as a tax-free return of 
capital rather than as taxable income: 
(President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, pp. 70-71.) 


To increase energy sources and improve our 
technology 
The Commission recommended that— 
The Government (National Security Re- 
sources Board, together with the Department 
of the Interior) should undertake a continu- 


ing study of producing synthetic liquid fuels 
from oil shales and from coal, considered in 
relation to national security needs and the 
outlook for future petroleum supplies. 
(President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. I, p. 111.) 

The Commission expressed a conviction 
that is substantial room for further 
— conserving natural gas by cur- 
tailing flaring, encouraging unit operations, 
and the like. (President's Materials Policy 
Commission, vol. I, p. 114.) 

Limited financial assistance should be 
given by the Government to private com- 
panies that will undertake the production of 
oll from shale, the purpose being to encour- 


plants as soon as possible. 
terials Policy Commission, vol. I. p. 111.) 

In cooperation with private industry, labor, 
and research organizations, the Government 
should undertake a thorough study of re- 
search and development work relating to 
coal, and formulate a strong program to ad- 
vance coal technology. Congress should pro- 
vide ample funds to carry out the Govern- 
ment's share of this vital program. (Presi- 
dent's Materials Policy Commission, vol. I. 
p. 117.) 

The Nation’s remaining hydroelectric po- 
tential should be developed as fully and rap- 
idly as economically feasible, with priority 
given to action in the St. Lawrence, Niagara, 
and Columbia River areas. (President’s Ma- 
terials Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 121.) 

Present cooperative arrangements between 
AEC and privately owned electric utility 
companies for developing economic ways to 
obtain electric power from atomic sources 
should be continued, and the tempo of de- 
velopment work stepped up as high as the 
demands of security permit. (President's 
Materials Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 122.) 

For aid in basic research on which many 
materials problems depend, the appropria- 
tions of the National Science Foundation 
should be raised (from the $3,500,000 appro- 
priated in 1952) to the $15,000,000 limit which 
Congress wrote into its basic act; and the 
Congress should reexamine the bases on 
which it set this limit so low. (President’s 
Materials Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 145.) 


For conservation and the national security 


The Commission recommended that— 

The Federal Government should encourage 
immediate explorations for oil on publicly 
owned offshore lands; leases to private com- 
panies, whether by the Federal Government 
or the States, should contain provisions 
requiring well spacing or withdrawal rates 
calculated to increase the normal life of the 
pools to provide faster withdrawals if ever 
required by needs of war. (President’s Ma- 
teriais Policy Commission, vol. I, p. 110.) 

The Research and Development Board of 
the Department of Defense should give point- 
ed and continuing attention to finding ways 
whereby the Military Establishment can 
make more efficient use of materials, and 
contribute more to improving the Nation’s 
general materials position; and that the Sec- 
retary of Defense report annually to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress on progress in this 
field. (President's Materials Policy Commis- 
sion, vol. I, p. 161.) 

The Secretary of Defense, jointly with the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
and cooperating with the Budget Bureau and 
the National Security Resources Board, should 
make a thoroughgoing review of Department 
of Defense arrangements for conserving 
scarce materials and increasing scrap re- 
covery. (President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission, vol. I, p. 161.) 

Stockpiling of strategic and critical ma- 
terials should be made a permanent instru- 
ment of national materials policy and pro- 
vision of adequate funds at all times for 
orderly purchases should be fixed and con- 
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stant policy; annual reviews of stockpile 
objectives should never be omitted or de- 
layed, and should include study of the effects 
of stockpiling on the economies of the United 
States and of other nations; stockpile ac- 
quisitions should be made at minimum cost, 
without favoritism to any producer or group 
of producers; and no withdrawals from stock- 
pile, except those necessary for routine oper- 
ations, should be authorized except in a 
declared emergency. (President’s Materials 
Policy Commission, vol. 1, pp. 163-164.) 

The St. Lawrence seaway is “overwhelm- 
ingly expedient” for national security in ma- 
terials supply, and for this reason alone its 
development should be initiated in the near 
future. (President's Materials Policy Com- 
mission, vol. 1, p. 167.) 

To provide a continuing materials policy 

The Commission recommended that— 

Each agency of the Government concerned 
with primary data on materials should 
strengthen its own fact gathering, analytical 
and programing so that the 
Government’s total efforts in this field will 
be adequate to meet the total materiais 
probiem. 

The National Security Resources Board 
should be directed, and provided with ade- 
quate funds, to collect in one place the facts, 
analyses, and program plans of other agencies 
on materials and energy problems and re- 
lated technological and special security prob- 
lems; to evaluate materials programs and 
policies in all these flelds; to recommend 
appropriate action for the guidance of the 
President, the Congress, and the executive 
agencies, and to report annually to the Presi- 
dent on the situation and major long-range 
problems in the materials field. To the 
fullest extent consistent with national secu- 
rity, such reports should be made public, 
(President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
vol. 1, p. 171.) 


An Open Letter to Teachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude An Open Letter to Teachers, by 
Paul Woodring, prominent and highly 
regarded west-coast educator who is now 
professor of education at the Western 
Washington College of Education. This 
open letter in the July issue of Harper’s 
magazine should be must reading for 
legislators, editors, educators, teachers, 
and parents of school-age children. It 
concerns current criticisms of the pub- 
lic schools: 

AN Open LETTER TO TEACHERS 


(By Paul Woodring) 

By this late date it must be obvious to 
everyone engaged in teaching that a strong 
ground swell is running against us. Entire 
issues of popular magazines and of journals 
of opinion have been devoted to critical ex- 
aminations of public education, each year 
more books are published which attack cur- 
rent educational practices, and in meetings 
of boards of education more and more voices 
are being raised demanding changes in the 
schools. 

While educators are well aware that these 
criticisms are being made, most of them have 
been strangely reluctant to interpret them 
fairly. They have persisted in believing that 
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all these attacks are motivated by malice, by 
a desire to reduce taxes, or by ignorance of 
what is actually going on in the schools. 

If we will but spend a little time with 
groups of thoughtful and informed citizens 
under circumstances in which we are not 
identified as educators, we will quickly learn 
that our assumptions as to the source of the 
criticism have been, in large part, based upon 
wishful or ostrichlike thinking. We will find 
that many of the criticisms of contemporary 
education come from honest and informed 
citizens who are sincerely concerned about 
one or more aspects of the current educa- 
tional trend. While it is true that some of 
the most vocal critics have been misinformed 
and that others have ulterior motives, the 
great public enthusiasm for these criticisms 
rests upon a long-standing and long-sup- 
pressed feeling of vague dissatisfaction on 
the part of large numbers of parents and 
other adults. 

We can quell this dissatisfaction neither by 
calling our critics names such as “reaction- 
ary" nor by raising suspicions as to their mo- 
tives. We must try to understand the true 
nature of the criticism and answer it fairly, 
conceding our mistakes where we have made 
mistakes. 

The more honest and better informed of 
the critics are trying to say these things: 

1. That the public schools in a democracy 
belong, or ought to belong, to the people, but 
that professional educators have progres- 
sively preempted the responsibility for policy 
making to such an extent that interested 
citizens, even members of elected boards of 
education, feel that they no longer have an 
adequate part in the establishment of basic 
educational policies. 

2. That the philosophy of pragmatism (or 
instrumentalism or experimentalism) which 
has come almost completely to dominate 
educational thinking in the United States, is 
unacceptable to a large number of Ameri- 
cans. 

It is difficult to understand how any 
thoughtful educator can deny either of these 
contentions. Certainly the final control of 
all policy, including educational policy, un- 
der a representative government lies with 
the people. A clear distinction needs to be 
made between basic policy on the one hand, 
and technique or methodology on the other. 
Such a distinction is sometimes difficult, but 
usually not impossible. The public will be 
wise to delegate problems of methodology to 
the professional group best able to decide 
them, but determination of fundamental 
policy cannot be so delegated. This is true 
not merely of education but of all profes- 
sions. In medicine the public is well ad- 
vised to leave methodological decisions to 
members of the medical profession. It is the 
physician who can best decide when an in- 
flamed appendix should be removed and 
what instruments should be used in its re- 
moval; but in deciding whether an incurably 
ill individual should be put out of his misery 
the physician must defer to the decision of 
the people who make such decision through 
their legislatures, for this is a matter of 
broad public policy. 

The determination of the most effective 
method of teaching history, for example, is a 
professional problem best decided by profes- 
sional teachers; but the public may reason- 
ably decide, as a matter of basic policy, that 
the child, during the course of his education, 
should gain a thorough knowledge of Amer- 
ican institutions, If the people come to the 
conclusion that children are completing 
school with an inadequate understanding of 
these institutions and of the history of our 
Nation, there is a danger that they will at- 
tempt through legislation, as they already 
have in some States, not only to require that 
a policy of teaching history be established, 
but also to specify exactly how it shall be 
taught. 

It is widely believed that educators are 
dedicated to building a new social order, and 


several books by leading educators certainly 
lend credence to this idea, though it is most 
unlikely that many classroom teachers have 
ever entertained such a notion. The intel- 
ligent citizen believes that the building of a 
new social order—if a new social order is 
needed—is a task for all the people and that 
no one professional group should determine 
by itself the direction of social change. Ed- 
ucators, as citizens, should surely take part 
in the planning, but only as members of the 
total society. 

The charge that pragmatism has come to 
dominate educational thought in American 
education cannot well be denied. Most ed- 
ucators will gladly admit the charge but 
will contend that this is as it should be. 
This admission seems to suggest that prag- 
matism has become the new dogmatism. 

This is certainly not what James and 
Dewey intended and it is difficult to see how 
one can be dogmatic and pragmatic at the 
same time. But the courses in educational 
philosophy as taught in many teachers’ col- 
leges lead students to the conviction that 
other patterns of thought are obsolete, that 
pragmatism is the new way of thinking. In- 
formed people outside the field of education 
are pointing out that this may be the new 
way of thinking about philosophical prob- 
lems in educational circles, but that prag- 
matism has by no means supplanted other 
philosophies among contemporary philoso- 
phers or among thoughtful people in general. 

Subsidiary to the two major criticisms, 
several minor but still important criticisms 
are widely heard. These may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Public education has extended itself to 
include many aspects of the child's life not 
formerly considered the province of the 
school, and this extension has taken place 
without full public approval. 

2. The total effect of the new educaticn 
is to leave the child, particularly the child 
of average or less than average intelligence, 
without a set of values. 

8. Education has become anti-intellec- 

tual. It has tended to overemphasize large 
muscle activity and to underemphasize cere- 
bral activity. (It is probably a small minor- 
ity that is unhappy about this trend but it is 
an intelligent and vocal minority.) 
4. Education, as represented by textbooks, 
particularly in the social studies, has inten- 
tionally or unintentionally shown a pretty 
consistent political list to the left. It is felt 
that the schools have rightly taken a strong 
stand against fascism but have failed to take 
an equally strong stand against communism, 
(This criticism does not seem entirely con- 
sistent with numbers 2 and 3 above but of 
course these criticisms are not all made by 
the same people and hence inconsistency is 
to be expected.) 

5. It is widely believed that the children 
of this generation have failed to learn such 
skills as reading, oral and written expres- 
sion, and computation as well as did their 
parents. Perhaps this is one of the least 
supportable of all the criticisms but it is the 
one most frequently heard and one to which 
we had better give some attention. 

We would be well advised not to reject any 
of these criticisms without at least a very 
careful hearing. 

m 


It is obvious that the school of 1952 does 
not limit itself to the teaching of the three 
R’s. Probably none of our critics thinks 
that it should. The school has come to con- 
cern itself with the child’s social and emo- 
tional development, his health, his leisure- 
time activities, and his vocational training. 
This extension of function, which has, to be 
sure, increased the cost of education, is con- 
sistent with the concept of the “whole child” 
which has become one of the best-known 
cliches in education. This concept is in need 
of a good deal of psychological reinterpreta- 
tion, but that is beyond the scope of this 
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paper. No one questions that the child de- 
velops as a whole and that it is difficult and 
probably unwise to try to separate the vari- 
ous aspects of his development. But whether 
we like it or not, the child always has learned 
and always will learn a great deal outside of 
the school. And it is by no means impos- 
sible for him to get his vocational training or 
to develop his leisure-time activities outside 
the school if that is what the parents want. 
And though the school cannot free itself 
from considerable responsibility for the 
child's social and emotional development, 
this does not mean that the school must 
take exclusive responsibility for such de- 
velopment. It seems likely that if the prob- 
lem is presented fairly to parents they will 
decide that the school should continue to do 
most of the things it now does; their prin- 
cipal objection seems to be that they have 
not had an adequate part in making the 
decision, 

The question of values is certainly one of 
the most difficult faced by the schools. In 
most cultures the schools tend to perpetuate 
the existing values, but in the United States 
of today values are clearly in a state of con- 
fusion, and if the schools were to decide to 
perpetuate the status quo they would find it 
difficult to decide just what status quo to 
perpetuate, It was certainly not the inten- 
tion of Dewey to eliminate values from the 
schools. It was his intention that values 
should be arrived at operationally, and of 
course he did hold, as his critics assert, that 
values are relative. It may well be true that 
the attempt to establish values pragmatically 
has been unsuccessful with a great many 
children. Certainly this operational devel- 
opment of a personal value system is a difi- 
cult process and one not clearly understood 
by a great many teachers. If the children 
are being allowed to complete their educa- 
tion with no sense of values we had better 
face up to the situation and try to do some- 
thing about it. 

The charge that there is an anti-intellec- 
tual trend in the schools seems to stem from 
Dewey's much misunderstood “we learn by 
doing” dictum. Of course, Dewey, who in his 
day made significant contributions to learn- 
ing theory, was well aware that reading and 
thinking are forms of doing; it was Dewey 
himself who said, “Theory is, in the end, the 
most practical of all things”; but it appears 
that some of his less able interpreters have 
assumed that “we learn by doing” means 
that intellectual or symbolic activity should 
be largely replaced by large-muscle activity. 
If this is true, it is time that psychologists 
make a greater effort to straighten out the 
thinking of these confused misinterpreters 
of learning theory. 

There seems to be no real reason to doubt 
that teachers as a group are as loyal to their 
country and its institutions as are any other 
professional group. Of course, a few teachers 
are members of subversive organizations, 
just as are some lawyers, physicians, ac- 
countants, ministers, and electricians. But, 
except in possibly a very few localities, one 
can spend his life as a teacher, knowing well 
hundreds of members of his profession, and 
meet no more than one or two who are mem- 
bers of subversive groups. Most of our asso- 
ciates are as ready, if necessary, to fight for 
their country and its institutions as are the 
members of any other profession. Why then 
have so many of our critics become convinced 
that subversive influences control public 
education? 

Perhaps it is in part because teachers were 
one of the first groups to recognize the dan- 
gers of the political systems represented by 
Hitler and Mussolini, and because of the un- 
fortunate and confused tendency of a great 
many Americans to think of political ideolo- 
gies as being ranged along a straight line, 
with fascism at the right and communism at 
the left. To some it seems to follow that in 
backing away from fascism we had to go to 
the left; that is, toward communism. It isa 
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curious fact that the way in which many of 
us think about political ideologies in 1952 is 
still based upon the seating arrangement in 
the French National Assembly of 1789. If 
for the straight-line way of political think- 
ing we could substitute a triangular way— 
with fascism at one corner of the triangle, 
communism at another, and liberal democ- 
racy at the third corner—much of the dif- 
culty would be avoided. Of course, anybody 
who in 1952, with any knowledge of recent 
history, still thinks of communism as an 
extreme form of liberalism is in need of a 
psychiatrist—and he had better be sure that 
the psychiatrist does not share his confu- 
sion. But in any case this is the sort of 
critic whom it is difficult for teachers to cope 
with unassisted by citizens outside the school 
system, men and women known in the com- 
munity for their stability and common sense. 

Are today’s children less skilled in the 
three R’s than were their parents at the 
same age? This question is impossible to 
enswer with any certainty. Some of us 
seem to recall that we and our classmates 
sometinres misspelled simple words (we still 
co), split infinitives, and made errors in 
s mple computation, and are a little skeptical 
when today’s parents maintain that in their 
time adolescents had much greater pro- 
ficiency in the three R's than those of today. 
But if it is true, as it may well be, that the 
average high-school graduate of today is less 
angle in these respects than were those of 
1929—to say nothing of those of 1900—we 
must bear in mind that in those days the 
high-school students were a selected group 
whio presumably averaged higher in ability 
and in literacy of background than the more 
inclusive group of today; and that if a high- 
school diploma is to represent superior abil- 
ity and accomplishment, the community will 
be faced with the problem of what to do with 
the large number of adolescents who will 
taen have to be rejected. In any case, we 
teachers would do well to make it plain that 
we are as concerned as are the parents with 
the need for effective reading and writing 
end for the elementary skills in computation, 
and that we are trying to improve these 
skills—and then let us really do something 
about it. 

mm 


If we are to stem this rising tide of criti- 
cism, we must, first of all, make it clear 
to everyone interested that we fully under- 
stand that basic policy in all our institutions 
is, in the final analysis, to be determined by 
all the people through their elected repre- 
sentatives. Let us try to make clear the dif- 
ference between professional problems and 
matters of policy which have broader import. 
Let us insist on our right as citizens to take 
our full part in the establishment of policy, 
but not upon a right to be the sole deter- 
miners of such policy. We must invite and 
encourage our critics and all other interested 
people to sit down with us to discuss the 
policies of the schools, and then listen care- 
fully to what they have to say, without pre- 
determined judgments on our part. 

Let us present our own philosophies and 
listen to theirs and then try to arrive at a 
common understanding. It will not be easy. 

In the teachers’ colleges let us present edu- 
cational philosophy as philosophy rather 
than indoctrination—making an honest ef- 
fort to examine all points of view instead of 
presenting pragmatism as the only legitimate 
philosophy. 

Let us reexamine with our critics the ques- 
tion of determining the proper range of 
experiences to be dealt with in public educa- 
tion. Let us discuss with them the problem 
of the extent to which the school is respon- 
sible for vocational training, for training for 
leisure-time activities, for moral training; 
and let them help us to decide which of these 
are the proper functions of the school, the 
home, the church, or the shop. Let us quit 
using the argument that the school must do 
all these things because other agencies have 


failed. The same argument can be used as 
well by any other agency. 

Let us discuss with our critics the problem 
of values in education in its relation to the 
confused status of values throughout our 
society. If they can suggest solutions ac- 
ceptable to the majority we should listen 
eagerly. 

With the representatives of all the people 
let us examine our textbooks for political 
bias. The selection of textbooks ought to be 
a professional matter to be determined by 
professionals, but if we have erred to the 
extent that widespread criticisms have de- 
veloped it is best that we discuss the prob- 
lem frankly with our critics. Let us make 
it clear that we do not, as a profession, as- 
sume that we have the right to determine a 
policy of social change unacceptable to the 
majority. 

Some of the criticisms we shall confront 
will doubtless be unreasonable, prejudiced, 
unenlightened. If so, the proper way to deal 
with them will not be to slight them, or run 
away from them, or make countercharges 
against our critics, but rather to turn for 
guidance and assistance to the more reason- 
able and representative members of the com- 
munity, and work with them to improve the 
schools. We should make it clear that as 
educators we do not wish to put an end to 
criticism, but rather to profit by it. If we 
work with the more thoughtful of our critics, 
those with motives other than those of im- 
proving the schools will gradually lose their 
effectiveness. Perhaps, in the long run, bet- 
ter education will result from the present 
acrimony. 


Our Natural Resources: They Must 
Be Developed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, the 


Honorable James M. Mead, Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, recently 
prepared a most effective article entitled 
“Our Natural Resources: They Must Be 
Developed.” In this article our former 
colleague stresses the great importance 
of developing our domestic resources of 
minerals and metals so that we will not 
in time of emergency be wholly depen- 
dent on outside sources; a viewpoint, I 
might say, that is shared by many of us 
in the West. 

I ask unanimous consent that former 
Senator Mead’s article, together with a 
news story on the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Materials Policy Commission, be 
included in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and news story was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

OUR NATURAL Resources: THEY Must BE 

DEVELOPED 
(By James M. Mead, Chairman, Federal Trade 
Commission) 

There have been many warnings in recent 
years that some of our basic natural re- 
sources are approaching exhaustion. We 
have been told that we cannot provide oil 
for another global war; that domestic 
sources of high grade iron ore will be used 
up in a decade; that we must reconcile our- 
selves to importing copper; that we must 
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cope with shortages of lead and zinc, sulfur 
and other minerals. 

The Federal Trade Commission is prepar- 
ing a report presenting some of the facts 
about iron ore. The President’s Materials 
Policy Committee is in process of determin- 
ing to what extent the various cries of 
“shortage” may be justified. The Emer- 
gency Defense Agencies are easing the pres- 
sures on scarce materials. The first step in 
coping with shortages is to find out just 
where the shoe pinches and how tightly. 

Even before the details become clear, it is 
evident that there is increasing pressure 
upon all of our exhaustible natural resources, 
With a population that has passed 150,000,- 
000 and a national income that stands above 
$300,000,000,000, our growing industrial ma- 
chine requires larger and larger amounts of 
raw materials. The needs of the defense 
program are superimposed upon our ordinary 
requirements. If we are forced to fight an- 
other world war, the drain upon our pro- 
duction and resources is likely to exceed that 
of World War II as much as the latter ex- 
ceeded that of World War I. The increas- 
ing demands of peace and the possible re- 
newal of the demands of war make it desir- 
able to have a considerable reserve of raw 
materials beyond our current requirements. 

The problem has been complicated by the 
fact that we are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent upon overseas supplies. We entered 
World War II relying upon Malaya for rub- 
ber and upon Malaya and Bolivia for tin. 
We are becoming dependent upon Venezuela, 
Labrador, and Liberia for iron ore, and upon 
the Belgian Congo for uranium. In a world 
hospitable to commerce, our overseas pur- 
chases provide our Overseas customers with 
dollars and constitute part of a desirable 
network of world trade. But even in peace- 
time the Nation should not buy abroad in 
disregard of its own opportunities for effi- 
cient production. In a precariously cold war 
or a dangerously hot one, reliance upon 
overseas supplies is hazardous, particularly 
if the enemy has developed a submarine 
fleet capable of destroying shipping. 

Simple common sense suggests that we 
should strengthen our position by fully de- 
veloping our own resources and those of our 
friendly neighbors, both where these are the 
best available sources of supply and where, 
though commercially unprofitable, their 
maintenance in a standby condition can 
contribute to our safety. 

Within the United States we should make 
sure that we have fully explored our re- 
sources and should vigorously develop those 
that may have been left idle. The con- 
tinent-wide search for uranium should be 
intensified, and appropriate programs for 
locating other scarce materials should be 
worked out without delay. The smaller de- 
posits of raw material which have been ig- 
nored as unimportant should be brought 
into production wherever technology can be 
adapted to a small-scale operation. For 
example, there should be experiment in 
the construction of small, compact estab- 
lishments to produce pig iron from the 
smaller pockets of iron ore and convert 
it into steel by exploiting the newer proc- 
esses that already give promise of successful 
small-scale application. Our unused possi- 
bilities for hydroelectric power and low-cost 
steam-generated power should be exploited, 
particularly where they are suited to in- 
crease the production of such metals as mag- 
nesium and aluminum, 

Alongside this program to expand our 
available resources should go a program for 
the development of synthetic substitutes, 
We now are largely independent of natural 
rubber in time of crisis because during 
World War II the Government fostered the 
production of synthetic rubber. There 
should be a systematic exploration of the 
possibility of ending shortages by the de- 
velopment of synthetics in other fields. To 
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this end technology should be pooled and 

Special incentives provided wherever such 

measures offer promise of substantially 

quicker development. 

Such development should not be limited 
to continental United States. It is high 
time for us to fully explore and develop 
the practically unknown mineral resources 
of Alaska. We should encourage the pro- 
duction of basic materials by our friendly 
neighbors, particularly those to whom we 
have relatively safe access in time of trou- 
ble. Greater emphasis should be placed 
upon the rapid completion of rail and 
highway routes through Canada to Alaska 
and to Central and South America. Spe- 
cial encouragement should be given to the 
establishment or reestablishment of produc- 
tive facilities in this hemisphere for crit- 
ical materials which we now obtain from 
remote sources. Our experience with rub- 
ber in Brazil during World War II is evi- 
dence of the fact that when such measures 
are undertaken after a crisis becomes acute 
their results are likely to be disappointingly 
small. 

We also should modify our own patterns 
of consumption. Deficiencies in the supplies 
available to meet a crisis should continue to 
be met by programs of stockpiling raw 
materials. We should cease to fritter away 
a large part of our scarce resources in minor 
improvements or upon luxury goods when 
there is danger that such uses may deprive 
us of materials that are indispensable for 
more important uses. To illustrate, means 
should be found to counteract the use of 
chromium to make shiny surfaces and the 
consumption of scarce petroleum to do jobs 
that can be readily performed by our plen- 
tiful coal. Our defense agencies are tackling 
these problems and their efforts should be 
intensified. 

An all-out program of exploration, de- 
velopment, technological progress, stockpil- 
ing, and economy in use, as well as the 
removal of import restrictions, is a neces- 
sary precaution in this national emergency. 
It can point the way toward a more thrifty 
use of our resources when the emergency 
has passed. 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 

of June 24, 1952] 

Narrow WarNED ON DWINDLING RAW Ma- 
TERIALS— REPORT CITES THREAT TO WORLD 
Economy 

(By Robert Young) 


A Presidential Commission predicted yes- 
terday that unless the raw materials problem 
affecting the United States and the indus- 
trialized countries of Western Europe is dealt 
with effectively, the long-range security and 
economic growth of this country and the 
others “will be seriously impaired.” 

The Commission said in a report to Presi- 
dent Truman that absolute shortages of ma- 
terials such as metals and fuels are not the 
primary threat in this problem—that is, the 
United States will not some day awaken to 
discover that it has run out of raw materials. 

“The threat of the materials problem,” 
the report said, “lies in insidiously rising 
costs which can undermine our rising stand- 
ard of living, impair the dynamic quality of 
American capitalism and weaken the eco- 
nomic foundations of national security.” 

NAMED IN 1951 

The five-man President’s Materials Policy 
Commission, headed by William S. Paley, 
board chairman of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, was appointed by Mr. Truman 
on January 22, 1951, to study the long-range 
problem of raw materials supply and de- 
mand, The bulky report handed to the Presi- 
dent in the White House yesterday was ac- 
companied by four additional volumes cover- 
ing various phases of the materials problem 
and outlook in detail. 


The Commission said its primary concern 
was with the materials supplies of the United 
States, but added that this country’s prob- 
lem cannot be isolated from the 
Test of the free world problem.” 


The fundamental cause of this problem is 


soaring demand for raw materials of all 
kinds, the report continued. The Commis- 
sion said that the United States took out of 
the ground two and one-half times more 
soft coal in 1950 than in 1900, three times 
more copper, four times more zinc and 20 
times more crude oil. 

“The quantity of most metals and mineral 
fuels used in the United States since the first 
World War exceeds the total used through- 
out the entire world in all of history preced- 
ing 1914,” the Commission said. “Although 
almost all materials are in heavily increas- 
ing demand, the hard core of the materials 
problem is minerals.” 

IMPORTS CITED 

The report said that the United States al- 
ready is unable to supply her.own raw ma- 
terial needs, using 10 percent more materials 
than it produces, and predicted that by 1975 
the country may be compelled to import 
one-fifth of the materials it consumes. The 
Commission said it was seriously concerned 
with the shrinking of America’s natural re- 
sources, asserting that in view of demand 
prospects for the next 25 years, this dwin- 
dling is a definite threat to the country's 
security and living standards. 

The Commission forecast soaring demand 
in the next 25 years for raw materials, many 
of which already are in heavy demand and 
are becoming scarcer and higher priced. The 
report said that demand for iron, copper, 
lead, and zinc may mount 40 to 50 percent, 
demand for aluminum will increase 400 per- 
cent and demand for magnesium will rocket 
1,800 to 2,000 percent. 

Although timber consumption is expected 
to rise only 10 percent, the report continued, 
depleted forests in this country will create 
“a serious situation.” Discussing the out- 
look for energy and fuel demand, the report 
forecast a rise of 260 percent for electric 
power; more than 100 percent for liquid 
fuels; 200 percent for natural gas, and 60 
percent for coal. 

COAL TO COME BACK 

The Commission said that demand for 
coal, which has been slumping in the face 
of increased use of oil and natural gas for 
fuel, will revive and will grow increasingly 
stronger as oil and gas supplies decrease and 
become more expensive. 

The Commission submitted a long list of 
recommendations for meeting the problem of 
shrinking raw material supplies and rising 
demand. The recommendations included a 
thorough search by the United States at home 
and abroad for raw materials sources and the 
repeal o- laws which prevent foreign nations 
from selling this country essential raw ma- 
terials. 


Investigation of Home Loan Bank Board 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, a spe- 
cial subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
conducted a careful and painstaking in- 
vestigation of the administration of the 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System. This investi- 
gation was made necessary by the failure 
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of a Government agency to put into ef- 
fect certain basic recommendations pro- 
posed in the report that followed upon 
an investigation by a previous commit- 
tee of the House, namely, the Select 
Committee to Investigate Executive 
Agencies, under the chairmanship of the 
Honorable Howard W. Smit of Virginia, 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress. 

The later phase of the investigation 
conducted by the special subcommittee 
of which I am chairman was initiated in 
the summer of 1950, when a stock- 
holders’ committee of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank, of Los Angeles, represent- 
ing approximately 200 savings and loan 
associations, requested the Committee 
on Government Operations to investi- 
gate and determine why the recommen- 
dation of the Smith committee for the 
reestablishment of the Twelfth Home 
Loan Bank District and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Los Angeles had not 
been put into effect. This district and 
regional bank had been dissolved by ar- 
bitrary administrative action on the part 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Com- 
missioner in 1946, a fact fully docu- 
mented by the Smith committee. 

Members of my subcommittee have 
labored long and patiently to conduct 
this investigation and to bring it to com- 
pletion. The Honorable HENDERSON 
LanHAM and the Honorable Frank M. 
KarsTEN served with me on the subcom- 
mittee majority; the minority was rep- 
resented by the Honorable CLARE E. 
HorrMan and one other Member. The 
Honorable HA ROL D O. Lovre, the Honora- 
ble WILLIAM E. MILLER, and the Hon- 
orable WILLIAM E. McVey served in turn 
as part of the minority. 

SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT PREPARED 


The subcommittee, by majority vote, 
has duly submitted its report to the full 
committee, which report contains con- 
structive legislative recommendations, 
long needed, for the strengthening and 
improving of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System. The printed record of our 
hearings, which is available to the Mem- 
bers, exceeds 2,100 pages and contains 
scores of exhibits. In the 20 years the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System has 
been in existence, our investigation rep- 
resents the first comprehensive review 
and evaluation of that System. I ear- 
nestly hope that the full committee will 
be able to resolve certain differences 
among the Members with reference to 
our subcommittee report and to bring 
our findings and recommendations ofi- 
cially before the Congress, because ac- 
tion by the Congress, in my opinion, is 
urgently needed. 

REVISION OF HOME LOAN BANK LAWS NEEDED 


In the meantime, I am preparing spe- 
cific legislation relating to the admin- 
istration of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, to be introduced when the Con- 
gress reconvenes. Those who have the 
opportunity and take the time to study 
our voluminous hearings will readily un- 
derstand the importance of revamping 
the laws governing the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System. 

The hearings of my subcommittee al- 
ready have had a salutary effect in stim- 
ulating interest within the industry and 
among Members of Congress concern- 
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ing legislative changes. A bill—H. R. 
7699—introduced in the latter part of the 
present session of Congress, reflecting 
this renewed attention to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, has certain 
commendable features. However, that 
bill overlooks important areas of admin- 
istration in the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System which merit congressional 
auvtention and which I propose to lay 
before the Congress. 

The laws governing the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System were enacted by the 
Congress many years ago in the depths 
of a terrible depression. We all know, 
and many of us have shared, the plight 
of small-home owners who were faced 
with the loss of incomes and homes dur- 
ing the early 1930’s. The Congress took 
action by creating the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System to provide a reser- 
voir of credit for home financing and to 
encourage the formation of savings and 
loan associations under Federal super- 
vision. Citizens who placed their mod- 
est savings in these associations were 
offered the protection of Government 
insurance. 

The Government agency that was 
created to administer the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System was given sweeping 
grants of power to achieve the worthy 
objectives sought by the Congress. Lit- 
tle or no thought was given then, as the 
hearings and debates on the early legis- 
lation reveal, to the specific problems of 
administration that might arise as the 
system developed. Understandably, in 
the light of those critical times, the Con- 
gress set its sights more directly on the 
goals to be achieved rather than on the 
means to achieve them. 

SYSTEM HAS GROWN 


Through the years the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System has proved its basic 
worth and affirmed the wisdom of its 
founders. The system now embraces al- 
most 4,000 institutions with assets ex- 
ceeding $17,000,000,000. Of these insti- 
tutions, almost 3,000 with total assets of 
$14,000,000,000 are insured by the Fed- 
eral Government. More than 1,500 of 
the insured associations are Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations. More than 
8,000,000 savers and investors are using 
the insured institutions. 

Because the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System has become so important in the 
national economy and so intimately 
touches the daily concerns of millions of 
American citizens, there is all the more 
reason for the Congress to be alerted to 
any weaknesses in that system that 
might jeopardize its future. 

BANK BOARD AND INDUSTRY LACK INITIATIVE 


Neither the Home Loan Bank Board, 
which is entrusted with administering 
the laws of the system, nor the two na- 
tional associations which profess to 
speak for the savings-and-loan industry, 
have displayed any great concern in re- 
cent years or any particular initiative in 
proposing legislation to overcome the 
weaknesses of that system. The Board 
and the industry representatives both 
have been content to drift along in an 
uneasy alliance, the latter relying on the 
good-natured complacency and medioc- 
rity of the Board members for benign 
administration and easy-going supervi- 


sion of the industry. The Board, pos- 
sessed of a broad and poorly defined 
grant of legislative powers, holds over 
the heads of associations a supervisory 
apparatus that can, and has been, ma- 
nipulated in a discriminatory fashion to 
keep the associations in line. Supervi- 
sion there must be, but supervision that 
is rigorously impartial and just, guided 
by adequate legislative standards rather 
than by the whims or prejudices of su- 
pervisory authorities. 

Only when the Government agencies 
administering the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System were put to the test were 
the defects of their administration laid 
bare. They were put to the test when 
aggrieved elements in the industry, a 
savings and loan association and a re- 
gional home-loan bank, complained to 
the courts and the Congress against the 
arbitrary and abusive exercise of admin- 
istrative power. 

ARBITRARY ACTION TAKEN BY COMMISSIONER 


In 1946, when the System was gov- 
erned by a single Commissioner in place 
of the original five-man Board, there 
first occurred instances of unbridled and 
autocratic action. Without hearing or 
even notice to the institutions affected, 
who were stockholder members of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Los Angeles, 
the then Commissioner, by a stroke of 
the pen, liquidated that bank and abol- 
ished the district in which it was located. 
One of the member associations, whose 
president had the temerity to complain 
to a committee of the Congress, was like- 
wise summarily seized and a conservator 
placed over its affairs for 20 months, de- 
spite the fact that the association was 
solvent and prosperous. The conserva- 
tor’s management ran the association’s 
assets down from $26,000,000 to some 
$13,000,000 and created further legal and 
administrative problems to vex the con- 
tending parties. 

The events which led to such arbitrary 
administrative action are set forth in 
detail in the Smith committee report— 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session, 
House Report No. 2659. 

These administrative excesses 8 
a dense growth of litigation which has 
persisted through the years, keeping the 
savings and loan industry in a constant 
turmoil, consuming an undue amount of 
time and effort of Government lawyers 
and administrators, and saddling large 
costs on the public as well as the Home 
Loan Bank System. The litigation has 
become so enormously complex and ram- 
ified that it defies the ordinary under- 
standing and baffles even the courts. 
Settlement negotiations have been un- 
dertaken from time to time, achieving 
near success, only to be wrecked by some 
last-minute maneuver on the part of 
Government counsel. 


PRESENT BOARD WEAK AND VACILLATING 


The extremes of arbitrary adminis- 
trative action which characterized the 
former Federal Home Loan Bank Com- 
missioner stand in sharp contrast to the 
weak and vacillating administration by 
the present three-member Home Loan 
Bank Board. The Board is truly in an 
unfortunate position. It recognized to a 
degree the errors and abuses of its pred- 
ecessor administration by ordering the 
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removal of the conservator from the sav- 
ings and loan association. But, as our 
hearings will show, the present Board 
never acted forthrightly and with clear 
purpose. It blew hot and cold. It turned 
somersaults. It let itself be drawn into 
devious and dubious stratagems to em- 
barrass the institution which it had to 
supervise, because of the pending litiga- 
tion. And it refused to carry out the 
recommendation of the Smith commit- 
tee for the reestablishment of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of Los Angeles. 

Sometimes in front of, sometimes be- 
hind the Home Loan Bank Board stood 
the Department of Justice, acting as its 
counsel in the litigation, inspiring or 
participating in its questionable strata- 
gems, often displaying the attitude of a 
pettifogging lawyer trying to gain an ad- 
vantage over an opponent rather than of 
a great department of Government rep- 
resenting the public interest. A modi- 
cum of good sense and administrative 
skill, as well as a proper respect for the 
recommendations of a congressional 
committee, would long since have put 
this controversy to rest with its heavy 
burden of litigation and chronic disturb- 
ance in the savings and loan industry. 

When my subcommittee began to look 
into the administration of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, we were pro- 
foundly shocked to discover how far 
afield the Government agencies admin- 
istering the System had gone from the 
intent of Congress in certain matters, 
how strained an interpretation of the law 
théy had made in seeking a favorable 
position in the litigation, how desper- 
ately they resorted to legal maneuvers 
and unscrupulous devices to prevail over 
those who resorted to the courts to chal- 
lenge certain of their administrative 
actions. 

A careful reading of the hearings be- 
fore my subcommittee will bear out every 
one of these assertions. I could cite 
many examples. 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE REPORTS ON 

BOARD MANEUVERS 

Permit me to lay aside our own record 
for the moment and turn to a report of 
one of the most distinguished and im- 
portant committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Committee on Ways and 
Means. That committee deals with leg- 
islation on taxes and conducts investiga- 
tions into the administration of the in- 
ternal revenue laws, In connection with 
a certain phase of its inquiries, the Ways 
and Means Committee found as a fact, 
and so stated in an official report “that 
the Home Loan Bank Board and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank of San Francisco 
were apparently engaged in-attempts to 
embarrass their opponents in pending 
litigation through use of the internal 
revenue laws”—Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, House Report No. 1749, 
page 13. The report referred to the at- 
tempt by the agencies named to pro- 
mote a tax prosecution against the sav- 
ings and loan association which had 
challenged them in the courts. The 
Ways and Means Committee report ob- 
served that certain named attorneys for 
the Home Loan Bank Board and the De- 
partment of Justice representing the 
Board “even went so far as to request 
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that the assistant United States attorney 
submit one of the cases to the grand 
jury fer indictment although advised 
that in his opinion there was no evi- 
dence warranting criminal prosecu- 
tion”—page 3. 

Those are the findings unanimously 
made by another committee, the distin- 
guished Ways and Means Committee. 
Because of their bearing on the subject 
matter of the investigation conducted 
by my subcommittee, the documents 
were formally referred to my subcom- 
mittee by the House Committee on Ways 
and Means—House Report 1749, page 13. 
I merely cite the report to demonstrate 
the lengths to which officials of this 
Government agency have gone to harass 
one in the savings and loan industry 
who contested judicially their admin- 
istrative activities in a particular case. 

Let me cite another significant matter 
which was brought to light in the hear- 
ings of my subcommittee: 

CONGRESS AUTHORIZED SUITS AGAINST 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


When the Congress wrote title IV into 
the National Housing Act, creating the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation and authorizing it to insure 
the savings of citizens that were placed 
in savings and loan associations, that 
title clearly and plainly gave the Insur- 
ance Corporation power to sue and be 
sued, complain and defend, in any court 
of law or equity, State or Federal. In 
other words, the Congress intended that 
if ever a question arose in the fulfillment 
of this insurance guaranty, a citizen 
who felt himself aggrieved could go into 
a nearby court and have the question 
judicially resolved. 

Most savings and loan associations 
have taken the suability of the Insurance 
Corporation in local courts for granted. 
When my subcommittee sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to member associations in the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System asking 
whether they believed the insurance 
coverage for which they were paying 
premiums to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation was en- 
forceable in a State or Federal Court 
local to their institutions, the over- 
whelming majority answered in the af- 
firmative. Of the 1,914 associations re- 
sponding to our inquiry, 1,762 believed 
that there was access to courts in local 
jurisdictions; 42 did not: believe so; and 
99 who returned the questionnaire did 
not answer this question. Interesting- 
ly enough, there were numerous com- 
ments expressing amazement that any 
question should be raised in this regard, 

INSURANCE CORPORATION NULLIFIES RIGHT 

TO SUE 

The reason our subcommittee raised 
the question is that in the course of our 
investigation we found that the Home 
Loan Bank Board, whose members are 
trustees for the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation, challenged 
and resisted an attempt to enter a suit 
against the Insurance Corporation in 
the State of California. The Board and 
the Insurance Corporation had never 
designated agents in California or else- 
where throughout the United States to 
accept service of process, thereby nulli- 
fying in effect a right or a privilege 


granted by the Congress to anyone who 
might be concerned with insurance cov- 
erage. 

The Chairman of the Home Loan Bank 
Board, when asked to explain that sit- 
uation before my subcommittee, testi- 
fied that the matter had never been 
discussed within the Board, nor had it 
ever been brought to the attention of 
the Board by the general manager of 
the Insurance Corporation. Although he 
expressed general agreement with the 
concept that persons should have access 
to nearby courts in suits involving the 
Insurance Corporation, the mere fact 
that he had never given any thought 
to the problem illustrates the casual and 
indifferent approach, which has so fre- 
quently characterized the Eome Loan 
Bank Board, to matters of the most se- 
rious import. 

Our hearings brought out that any- 
one who would sue the Insurance Cor- 
poration, a privilege granted in the law, 
cannot exercise that privilege in local 
courts as the Congress intended except 
on sufferance of the Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Home Loan Bank Board. 
As matters stand now, the aggrieved 
party must come to the District of Co- 
lumbia to bring suit. 

BOARD OFFICIALS STRAIN AT GNAT 


Officials of the Board, in seeking to 
justify either their negligence or their 
willful disregard of congressional intent, 
have seized upon the incident that the 
law creating the Insurance Corporation, 
while it authorizes suits to be brought 
against the corporation does rot spe- 
cifically, in so many words, require that 
local agents be designated to accept 
Service of process. They have tried to 
make a significant distinction between 
the statute for the Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the statute setting up the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
since the latter happens to specify that 
local agents be designated. Straining 
at a gnat to justify a position taken in 
the California litigation or to excuse the 
inertia and indifference of the Home 
Loan Bank Board can be shown time 
and again on the part of Board offi- 
cials. 

Institutions that so readily assume 
that they or their depositors have full 
protection in the way of insurance are 
well advised to study this particular 
phase of the subcommittee’s hearings. 
LOS ANGELES BANK SHOULD BE REESTABLISHED 


As indicated above, our subcommittee’s 
investigation was focused from the out- 
set on the reestablishment of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Los Angeles, which 
the Smith committee recommended. 
The wisdom. and feasibility of reestab- 
lishing the bank have been publicly 
acknowledged by the Chairman of the 
Home Loan Bank Board. In hearings be- 
fore our subcommittee, Board officials 
have indicated that changing economic 
conditions in the home building and 
financing industry persuade them to keep 
changing their minds and that, in any 
event, they will not take any steps toward 
reestablishing the Los Angeles bank until 
the California litigation isended. When 
that litigation will end is beyond any- 
one’s power to prophesy. The recent de- 
cision of the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
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peals left open and undecided the Los 
Angeles bank phase of the litigation. 
Before the courts the Government offi- 
cials, who are now defending that des- 
potic exercise of administrative author- 
ity that summarily abolished the Los 
Angeles bank and obliterated the twelfth 
home-loan bank district, politely refer to 
a readjustment of the eleventh and 
twelfth home-loan bank districts. This 
readjustment created the hybrid San 
Francisco bank and carved out an area 
for its jurisdiction which includes 
roughly one-third of the United States, 
running from the Canadian border to 
the Mexican border. This readjustment, 
the Home Loan Bank Board counsel have 
argued in the courts, is a legislative act 
delegated to the Board by the Congress 
and the courts have no business to re- 
view it. 
BOARD OFFICIALS DENY VALIDITY OF BANK SUIT 


The fact that by a stroke of the pen 
two regional banks were merged into one 
without regard to convenience or the 
customary course of business of their 
member associations concerns the Gov- 
ernment counsel not a whit. The fact 
that the California associations repre- 
senting a large majority of the member- 
ship in the Los Angeles bank were de- 
prived of equitable and effective repre- 
sentation on the directorate of the re- 
gional bank bothers them not at all. 
The fact that the capital stock in the 
regional bank is now wholly owned by 
the member associations makes no im- 
pression whatever on the Home Loan 
Bank Board in asserting untrammeled 
authority. These associations, Govern- 
ment counsel have said, have no standing 
in the courts, and neither does the bank 
itself, to challenge the act of dissolution 
or to have a decision on the difficult ques- 
tions of law arising therefrom. 

Here is what the Government has said 
in a brief before the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Court in one 
phase of the litigation: 

Readjustments of Federal home-loan bank 
districts * *% + isthe exercise of a purely 
governmental power in which no associa- 
tion has a justiciable interest. 


At another point in their brief Gov- 
ernment counsel have said: 

Under the Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 
the Home Loan Bank Board is vested with 
sole responsibility for the organization, re- 
organization, and integration of the Home 
Loan Bank System. 


As for the fact that the orders dis- 
solving the regional bank and abolishing 
the district were issued without notice, 
hearings, or formal findings, Govern- 
ment counsel contend that such are not 
required by statute, and the lack of them 
in issuing the orders constitutes no 
grounds for judicial review. 

ASSOCIATIONS WANT VOICE IN REGIONAL BANK 
TENURE 

In response to a subcommittee ques- 
tionnaire asking savings and loan asso- 
ciations throughout the country wheth- 
er they believed the Home Loan Bank 
Board should have power to liquidate or 
reorganize the Federal home-loan bank 
within their districts, without the con- 
sent of the majority of the bank’s stock- 
holders, 1,817 institutions replied in the 
negative; 57 replied in the affirmative. 
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Evidently the vast majority of associa- 
tions believe, as I do, that the associa- 
tion members of regional banks should 
have something to say about the tenure 
of the regional agency whose stock they 
own. Government counsel contend 
otherwise. They rely upon the statute 
for the assertion of power to act unilat- 
erally, without consultation with the in- 
dustry, without notice or hearing, with- 
out any of the procedures that would 
seem right and just in any important 
administrative action. 

I am not here to debate the fine legal 
points raised by Government counsel in 
litigation, but I do say that the Home 
Loan Bank Board has the responsibility 
and the obligation to reestablish the Los 
Angeles bank and the former twelfth dis- 
trict, while Congress would do well to 
change the law by providing standards 
and safeguards against arbitrary admin- 
istrative action with respect to the re- 
gional banks and their member associa- 
tions. 

It may be unlikely that the Home Loan 
Bank Board would be so bold and ruth- 
less as to take such action in the future 
against any regional bank, but the fact 
remains that such action was taken in 
the past, and the Government agency 
concerned asserts unlimited authority to 
do so at any time, without interference 
by the courts. 

CONSERVATORSHIPS NEED LEGISLATIVE 
ATTENTION 


One of the important areas of Home 
Loan Bank Board administration that 
urgently requires legislative attention is 
the appointment of conservators. The 
present law does not define the condi- 
tions under which conservators should 
be appointed, nor does it contain any 
safeguards respecting their appointment 
and conduct. The rules and regulations 
of the Board overlook or ignore crucial 
problems presented by conservatorships, 

The sorry experience of the 20 months 
of conservatorship in the Long Beach 
Federal Savings & Loan Association is 
a revealing commentary on the defects 
in the law and Board administration. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Com- 
missioner in. 1946 utilized his statutory 
power to appoint a conservator as a 
technique of reprisal against an institu- 
tion that was solvent and prosperous. 
The conservator took over in the fashion 
of a police raiding party, creating panic 
in the community and a drastic run on 
the institution. He endorsed the asso- 
ciation’s notes with an undated, unat- 
tested, unsigned rubber stamp and oth- 
erwise operated without regard to the 
laws of California governing real estate 
transactions. He ran up large adminis- 
trative expenses that were never prop- 
erly explained and committed the asso- 
ciation to obligations of dubious worth 
and legality. When he was ordered out 
of the association after 20 months, its 
affairs were in such a mess accounting- 
wise that the problem of an accounting 
for the conservatorship became a huge, 
complicated, and costly enterprise that 
is still not settled. 

The Home Loan Bank Board appar- 
ently never contemplated that anyone 
might or should challenge the account- 
ing of a conservator placed in charge of 
an institution supervised by the Board, 


Its rules and regulations do not provide 
for administrative hearings to consider 
the adequacy of such accounting. The 
Board members and the conservators 
who are their agents are all men of vir- 
tue in their own eyes. Probity, respon- 
sibility and sound business judgment on 
their part are assumed by themselves, 
But if it turns out that a conservator or 
his appointing authority are not alto- 
gether possessed of these virtues, and 
damage is inflicted upon an association 
during a period of conservatorship, these 
Officials do not hold themselves account- 
able in the courts. 

Here is what Government counsel said 
in behalf of the Home Loan Bank Board 
and one of its conservators in a legal 
brief presented to the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals: 

No action may be maintained upon the 
termination of the Conservator’s appoint- 
ment for damages allegedly caused by the 
appointment or operations thereunder, even 
though the appointment was allegedly made 
on grounds knowingly false and solely to 
injure the association. 


Summed up in that quaint legal jar- 
gon is the doctrine that the Board and 
its conservators can do no wrong—a doc- 
trine that needs legislative attention. 

RECEIVERSHIP THREAT USED AS TACTICAL 

MANEUVER 

A subsequent order of the Home Loan 
Bank Board asking the self-same asso- 
ciation, from which the Board had finally 
removed the conservator, to come in and 
show cause why a receiver should not be 
appointed for the association, illustrates 
in even more drastic form the inadequacy 
of the supervisory apparatus in the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank System. A pe- 
rusal of our hearings will show that 
Board officials and counsel gave varying 
testimony as to what they intended in 
issuing a show-cause order for a receiv- 
ership. Under the Board’s rules and reg- 
ulations, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation is authorized to 
act as receiver for insured associations 
for purposes of liquidation. Some of the 
Home Loan Bank Board officials and 
counsel denied that they intended to 
liquidate the association, which, I may 
note, was not only still solvent and pros- 
perous but had grown by leaps and 
bounds after the removal of the con- 
servator. 

A careful evaluation of the testimony 
will demonstrate, I believe, that the show 
cause order was conceived and executed 
by the Home Loan Bank Board and its 
legal advisers as a tactical maneuver to 
induce a certain desired result in the 
course of the litigation. In my judg- 
ment, the utilization of such techniques 
by an agency of Government—tech- 
niques which hold the club of receiver- 
ship over the head of a solvent and going 
concern, respected in its community, 
serving well its many investors and de- 
positors—merits the severest condemna- 
tion and certainly calls for action by the 
Congress. 

SUPERVISORY AUTHORITIES CAN PLAY FAVORITES 


Aside from the drastic alternative of 
appointing a conservator and the still 
more drastic alternative of a receiver, 
the supervisory apparatus of the Home 
Loan Bank Board is exercised without 
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legislative guidance to bring about 
changes in the management of associa- 
tions and in the conduct of association 
affairs. In this extended and undefined 
area of supervision, the Board acquires 
abundant opportunity for dispensing 
favors, for dealing lightly with one in- 
stitution and high-handedly with an- 
other. 

Officers and employees of insured in- 
stitutions, in adjusting to the whims and 
prejudices of supervising authorities, 
may be persuaded in turn to curry favor 
and to heed dictates that go against their 
own sense of managerial responsibility 
and business judgment. 

Examining and supervisory officials of 
the Board who might be minded to pur- 
sue their own interests can exercise their 
authority in such a way as to acquire key 
positions in the institutions supervised. 
Unlike other statutes which bar person- 
nel of regulatory agencies from accept- 
ing employment in regulated institutions 
for a specified number of years, the laws 
relating to the Home Loan Bank System 
impose no bar to such pursuit of self- 
interest. 

The patronage-dispensing opportuni- 
ties of the Board have special signifi- 
cance in relation to the regional reserve 
banks. The power vested in the Board 
to approve officers selected by the re- 
gional bank directors gives the Board an 
instrument for exercising its own prefer- 
ences in the choice of regional officers or 
placing its own candidates in office. In- 
deed, the refusal of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Commissioner in 1946 to ap- 
prove the twice unanimously chosen 
president of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Los Angeles set in motion the 
whole train of grievous events known as 
the California controversy. At present, 
when the United States Government no 
longer owns capital stock in these re- 
gional banks, it is the more imperative 
that legislative consideration be given to 
preventing abusive exercise of the 
Board’s approval power. 

STANDARDS LACKING IN CONVERSION 


Absence of proper legislative standards 
again is revealed in the matter of con- 
version from federally chartered to State 
chartered institutions, a right granted 
to such institutions by a law of the 
Eightieth Congress. Under certain cir- 
cumstances, the nranagers and directors 
of converted associations can acquire for 
themselves windfall benefits from re- 
serves previously accumulated. As in 
other areas of its administration, the 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
have not provided adequate safeguards 
to protect the interests of shareholders, 
This, even the late Federal Home Loan 
Bank Commissioner considered a matter 
which merited congressional investiga- 
tion. Under the present arrangements, 
opportunities for favoritism are rife, 

PROPOSED LEGISLATIVE CHANGES OUTLINED 

Altough it is impossible in these re- 
marks to outline all the many and com- 
plex matters which are contained in the 
subcommittee’s hearings, I advance the 
following propositions that must be con- 
sidered in any comprehensive revision 
of the laws governing the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System to the end that the 
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System may be improved and strength- 
ened: 

District banks and member associa- 
tions should be safeguarded from the 
abuse of regulatory and supervisory 
authority. 

The duties and obligations of the offi- 
cials to whom the administration of such 
laws is entrusted should be defined. 

Standards for the exercise of regula- 
tory and supervisory authority should 
be established. 

District banks and member associa- 
tions, including officers and directors 
thereof, should be afforded access to the 
respective district courts of the United 
States and its Territories with respect to 
matters affecting the corporate existence 
of such institutions, the management of 
their property and affairs, their regula- 
tion and supervision, and the tenure and 
status of their officers and directors. 

The Home Loan Bank Board should be 
authorized to seek and required to se- 
cure judicial sanction from the respec- 
tive district courts of the United States 
and its Territories with respect to certain 
administrative action in relation to such 
district banks, member associations, their 
officers and directors. 

Legislative standards should be estab- 
lished and the circumstances defined un- 
der which conservators or receivers may 
be appointed to take over the business 
and affairs of member associations and 
legislative standards provided to govern 
their authority and conduct. 

Judicial settlement of the accounts of 
conservators and receivers in the re- 
spective district courts of the United 
States and its Territories and judicial 
sanction for the sale or other disposition 
of real property situated within the juris- 
diction of such courts according to local 
law, custom, and usage should be re- 
quired. 

The circumstances should be defined 
under which district banks and member 
associations may be reorganized, liqui- 
dated, or dissolved, and provision made 
for the judicial review of such action by 
persons affected thereby. 

The right of member associations to 
convert from Federal to State charters 
should be safeguarded by establishing 
appropriate standards governing such 
conversions. 

The risks covered by the insurance of 
shareholders’ capital and savings in 
member associations should be defined 
and such insurance made enforceable in 
local courts, whether State or Federal, 
throughout the United States and its 
Territories. 

Provision should be made for inde- 
pendent administration of the functions 
and authority of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Safeguards should be prescribed with 
respect to hearings and proceedings be- 
fore the Home Loan Bank Board and 
authorization made for judicial review 
and enforcement of orders issued by the 
Board. 

There should be created and author- 
ized the issuance of process to compel 
the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of evidence; such process should 
be made available to parties in interest 
to proceedings before the Board, and“ 


there should be provision for judicial en- 
forcement of such process. 

The twelfth Federal Home Loan Bank 
District and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Los Angeles should be reestab- 
lished. 

There should be established standards, 
conditions, and procedures governing 
the revision of Federal home loan bank 
districts throughout the United States. 

Legislative standards along the lines 
I have proposed, to assure the stability 
and continued prosperous growth of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System are 
urgently needed. Whatever one may 
think of the abilities or the inclinations 
of the present Board members, other 
Board members under an administra- 
tion not well disposed toward the sav- 
ings and loan industry might well find 
within the broad grant of authority and 
the loose language of the law the ra- 
tionale for choking off the orderly de- 
velopment of the system. The Congress 
is well aware of the competitive factor 
as between savings and loan institutions 
and the general banking industry. 
There are elements in the banking in- 
dustry that resent and oppose Govern- 
ment sponsorship of savings and loan in- 
stitutions. It is the counsel of wisdom 
for the savings and loan industry to see 
that its own house is in order, and I deem 
it my responsibility to work for the legis- 
lation that will insure its soundness and 
permanence. 


Summary on Appropriations, Second 
Session, Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER FERGUSON 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp a summary of ap- 
propriations of the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, as the Senate completes this 
second session of the Eighty-second Congress, 
I wish to point out that the appropriation 
bills approved during the session approxi- 
mate a total of $75,438,573,466. 

This figure represents the total spending 
authority granted during this session, 

The appropriation is the second highest 
peace-time total ever approved by an Amer- 
ican Congress, the highest being achieved 
last year, during the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, when $97,696,326,891 
was appropriated. 

The all-time peak of appropriations, of 
course, was reached during World War II. 
The Seventy-seventh Congress, in 1942, ap- 
propriated $147,000,000,000 and the first ses- 
sion of the Seventy-eighth Congress in 1943 
appropriated $114,000,000,000, 

This year’s action on the appropriation bill 
represents reversal of the usual trend, to 
one extent at least. Ordinarily, the Senate 
is the upper House because it “ups” the 
appropriations. This year the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee reduced the budget 
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estimates to a greater extent than either the 
House committee or the House as a whole. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee re- 
ported the regular appropriation bills with 
an average reduction of almost 11 percent 
below the budget estimates submitted by 
the President. The House Appropriations 
Committee achieved a reduction of almost 
9 percent and the appropriations were re- 
duced another 1 percent on the floor of the 
House. 

When the appropriation bills reached the 
floor of the Senate, however, the economy 
effort flagged, and the totals of the regular 
appropriation bills were increased by 1 per- 
cent through floor votes. 

(The appropriations for the Department 
of Defense and in the 1953 supplemental, 
as adopted by the Senate, both contain pro- 
visions for contract authorization, totaling 
more than $10,068,800,000. This amount is 
included in my appropriation figures since 
the effect of contract authority on the 
pocket of the taxpayer is identical with 
the effect of an outright appropriation. Any 
failure to include this contract authoriza- 
tion on the same basis as an appropriation 
would only be false and misleading.) 

The appropriations requested by the 
President from this session of Congress, in- 
cluding the supplemental and deficiency 
items totaled $83,961,332,783 and this is 
measured against the actual sum appro- 
priated which is $75,438,573,466. 

These figures do not include $7,305,762,713 
in permanent and indefinite appropriations 
such as the interest on the national debt 
and appropriations against trust funds. 

During this session Republican Senators 
have made 40 economy fights on the floor 
of the Senate in connection with appro- 
priation bills, 21 of which were successful 
in reducing the amount appropriated or 
defeating a motion to increase the appro- 
priation. The savings achieved by these 
floor fights amounted to $394,294,755. 

Further reductions of $1,117,766,269 were 
sought by Republican Senators on the ficor 
of the Senate, but without success. 

Of the 40 economy efforts on the floor 
of the Senate, 32 of them were initiated 
by Senators STYLES BRIDGES and HOMER FER- 
GUSON, ranking Republican members of the 
Appropriations Committee. 

The bulk of the economy efforts, of course, 
were made within the confines of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, and no tabulation 
or breakdown of them is possible, 


What’s Behind the Handshake? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
on our distinguished colleague, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER, from the June 9, 1952, 
issue of the New Republic by Harry Conn. 
It is a well-deserved tribute to one of 
the most courageous liberals in Ameri- 
can politics. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHAT'S BEHIND THE HANDSHAKE? 
(By Harry Conn) 
In the fall of 1947 the president of the 


American Economic Association, University 
of Chicago Prof, PauL A. DouGLas, now senior 
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United States Senator from Illinois, was 
shopping around for a principal speaker for 
the association’s annual convention. 

Doueras, then as now, was deeply con- 
cerned over the steady trend toward concen- 
tration of industry and finance in this coun- 
try. As the star for this meeting, Professor 
Dovctas wanted a Washington official not 
only intimately acquainted with the subject, 
but one who had actively sought to combat 
the trend. After combing through the rec- 
ords and histories of Representatives, Sen- 
ators, and agency officials, he settled on a 
young, east Tennessee Congressman who had 
directed the activities of a House monopoly 
subcommittee and had headed an illumi- 
nating investigation of the effectiveness of 
Government efforts to combat concentration. 
That Congressman’s name was ESTES KE- 
Fauver. Doveias did not know him at the 
time he extended the speaking invitation, 

The Kefauver address to the economists 
that year in Chicago is still remembered. 
Unemotionaliy he analyzed the 
threat of monopoly and described the Gov- 
ernment's inability to cope adequately with 
the situation. Finally he offered a detailed, 
long-range antitrust program. The conven- 
tion was impressed. After that address a 
deep personal and intellectual friendship de- 
veloped between Dovucias and KEFAUVER and 
together, in the United States Senate since 
1949, they have fought for many of the pro- 
posals advanced by the Tennessean that day. 

Pew people think of the gangling man 
with the horn-rimmed glasses and the coon- 
skin cap, presently in the process of rack- 
ing up one presidential primary victory after 
another, as a student of basic economic 
problems. The KEFAUVER they know is the 
soft-spoken, modoest crime investigator who 
has corruption, or the man of rare 
audacity who has taken on governors, big- 
city political-machine bosses, and even the 
President of the United States—and almost 
always come out on top. 

Yet almost everything for which the Ten- 
nessee Senator is now known to most Ameri- 
cans was until recently only a side-line in- 
terest. The fundamental motivating inter- 
ests of Estes KEFAUVER which led to his being 
named by Collier’s Congressional Award 
Committee as one of the 10 outstanding men 
in the House in 1946 and receiving similar 
recognition later in the Senate, have been 
obscured by the sensationalism of corrup- 
tion hunting. 

Many usually discerning liberals refuse 
to believe that there can be either convic- 
tion or profundity beneath the coonskin 
cap. They see him as a TV clown, a hand- 
shaker, a headline hunter, weak in his po- 
sition on civil rights and inexperienced in 
the vital field of foreign affairs. They admit 
that his voting record is good. But what 
does Kerauver have to offer, they ask, be- 
sides his votes? 

In November 1948, a few days after KE- 
FAUVER had startled political experts by up- 
setting the well-entrenched Tennessee po- 
litical machine of Boss Ed Crump and being 
elected Senator, he had luncheon with two 
old associates in Washington. One was an 
outstanding political scientist and student 
of government. The other was a well- 
known Government economist, an expert on 
monopoly. They discussed with the new 
Senator his 10-year record in the House and 
offered advice on the nature of his work in 
the Senate. KEFAUVER insisted that he would 
do best to concentrate on the basic fields 
in which he had already become somewhat 
expert: antitrust legislation, legislative re- 
organization, and civil liberties. Newer in- 
terests to which he also felt impelled to de- 
vote considerable time were foreign rela- 
tions and Atlantic Union. He mentioned 
one possible deviation from these four basic 
flelds—a crime investigation—but almost as 
an afterthought. 


Shortly after coming to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1939 KEFAUVER developed a 
concern for small businesses. They were 
disappearing with far too great rapidity. By 
1945 he was deep in the study of major busi- 
ness organization and felt that he had ar- 
rived at one of the roots of the small busi- 
ness problem. There was a major loophole 
in the Clayton Antitrust Act which needed 
to be plugged. The Clayton Act, which had 
been passed in 1914 to outlaw practices creat- 
ing monopoly, prohibited mergers through 
stock purchasing. Mergers were still being 
effected by one company’s buying up the 
assets of another. In 1926 the Supreme 
Court had upheld the practice, and ever since 
the Federal Trade Commission had been 
pleading for amendment to the law. From 
1945 to 1950 Kerauver persisted in this fight. 
In the Seventy-ninth Congress his amend- 
ment to accomplish the reform was reported 
out of the Judiciary Committee only to be 
blocked by the Rules Committee. Finally, in 
the Eighty-first Congress, KEFAUVER, as a 
Senator, at last secured of the 
amendment. The debate demonstrated his 
Teal knowledge of his subject. 

Al Government economist in the 
monopoly field told the New Republic that, 
in his opinion, what George Norris was in 
the public power field, ESTES KEFAUVER is in 
the field of antitrust legislation. The lat- 
ter field, vital as it is to our whole economy, 
is far too complicated to receive wide un- 
derstanding. But many small businesses 
today owe their very existence to the Kefau- 
ver amendment and the dogged persistence 
of the Tennessean. 

KEFAUVER has also played a decisive role 
in other antitrust legislation. In 1949 he 
teamed up with PauL Douctas and Senator 
Russet LONG, Democrat, Louisiana, to frus- 
trate big-business efforts to secure basing- 
point legislation. This would have legalized 
the freight-rate absorption practices of large 
industry to the detriment of small business. 
That year he introduced an amendment to 
each section of the proposed legislation which 
read: “Unless the effect of the discrimination 
would be substantially to lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly in any line of 
commerce. +” It was a telling blow 
against the basing-point advocates. To sup- 
port the amendment would render the bill 
ineffective. To oppose it would be to go on 
record as for monopoly and for less compe- 
tition. In 1950 the bill was passed but vetoed 
by the President. In 1951 the bill was de- 
feated in the Senate by only one vote, with 
KEFAUVER, Douctas, and Lone again leading 
the fight. 

It was his fundamental interest in efficient 
and democratic governmental machinery 
which brought Estes KEFAUVER into politics 
in the first place. In the 1930's he was a suc- 
cessful practicing attorney in Chattanooga. 
The city at that time was governed by a 
county-council form of government which 
was both inefficient and corrupt. KEFAUVER 
helped to organize a committee of 100 which 
sought to secure a city-manager system. This 
group backed candidates for the State legis- 
lature who would support such a proposal. 
When the candidates they elected to the 
State senate on this platform later ran out 
on their promises, Kxrauvxn ran for the upper 
chamber in the following election and was 
defeated by less than 100 votes. The legisla- 
ture, though, did vote for the reform. And 
several years later KEFAUVER was in Congress. 

From the time that he entered the Con- 
gress the Tennessean was an avid student 
of possible reforms in the Federal Govern- 
ment. In 1944 he made a special study on 
better executive-legisiative teamwork in the 
National Government for the American Po- 
litical Science Review. In 1946 he was a 
strong supporter of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act which was guided through Con- 
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gress by former Senator Robert M. La Follette, 
Jr., of Wisconsin, and former Representative 
and now Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney, of 
Oklahoma, 

In 1947 Keravver compiled his long-range 
ideas on Government reform in a book called 
Twentieth Century Congress. It stamped 
KEFAUVER as an authority on-the workings of 
our machinery of Government, and today, out 
of all the present Congress, he is recognized 
as having maintained more sustained inter- 
est and understanding of this subject than 
perhaps any Member except Monroney him- 
self. 

The Tennessee Senator is also deeply con- 
cerned with the adoption of a code for the 
conduct of congressional investigations to 
insure fair play, a code which was devised for 
his crime investigating committee. He advo- 
cates the televising and broadcasting of pub- 
lic hearings, believing that in a true democ- 
racy the citizens must be able to observe 
their Government at work. 

For years KEFAUVER has been a consistent 
fighter for home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and his name is attached to numer- 
ous bills to accomplish it. Some of these 
have been favorably reported out of the Dis- 
trict Committee only to be blocked else- 
where. Inside the committee KEFAUVER has 
been effective enough to win considerable 
southern support, despite the fact that home 
rule would probably wipe out segregation in 
the District. One southern Senator, when 
asked why he had supported KEFAUVER on 
this point, replied: “Damn if I know. That 
man KEFAUVER talked so soft and so nice he 
must have just loved me into voting for it.“ 

KEravver’s interest in civil liberties basi- 
cally revolves around the personal rights of 
the individual in society, whether in con- 
nection with ation, race relations, 
labor, or judicial processes. He has gone 
further than any other southern Senator or 
Representative toward accepting the prin- 
ciple of fair employment practices. He sup- 
ports a voluntary program now and has an- 
nounced that if the Democratic platform 
calls for a compulsory fair-employment- 
practices law, he will accept that, too. But 
his position on fair practices stops there, 
far short of an adequate program for the 
National Democratic Party. 

This may be mitigated in part by his cou- 
rageous battles for civil rights in fields other 
than race relations. As a member of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, under the re- 
lentless hand of Par McCarran, Democrat, 
Nevada, as chairman, KEFAUVER has seen 
what bitter injustices can be handed out 
to witnesses, and he is seeking to protect 
them by a code which worked well in his 
own crime committee. That method has 
been highly praised by the American Civil 
Liberties Union. 

Kerauver’s determined, last-ditch battle 
against McCarran’s internal security bill in 
1950, which he felt deprived citizens of fun- 
damental democratic rights, won him the 
respect of many of his colleagues who did 
not have the courage to vote with him in 
an election year. He tried to amend the Mc- 
Carran bill, both on the floor and in the 
Judiciary Committee, to remove some of its 
worst features and to write in such ele- 
mental constitutional protections as proof 
of “intent to do damage to the United 
States” or of “acts for force or violence.” 

During the height of the debate he told 
the Senate: 

“We . ill never defeat and destroy the Com- 
munist movement by adopting totalitarian 
methods of our own. Giving up the precious 
liberties which we have fought so hard to 
obtain will not persuade the neutral people 
of the world that they should come to our 
side instead of going over to the other side. 
e I will say that if the purpose of 
Congress was to give the Nation security 
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against fifth columnists, dangerous Commu- 
nists, or saboteurs, so that they would not 
thwart our war effort and disrupt the Nation, 
bee: we should have adopted the Kilgore bill 

* * but rather than doing that we 
nave gotten into a situation which I am 
afraid is going to result in irreparable and 
permanent injury to the individual liberties 
of our people, which is going to result in 
enforcing conformative thought, which is 
going to reduce freedom of speech, and 
which is going to deter the press from stating 
its frank opinions,” 

Along with Senators WILLIAM LANGER, KU- 
BERT HUMPHREY, HERBERT LEHMAN, DOUGLAS, 
and a handful of others, KEFAUVER crusaded 
to the end to sustain President Truman’s 
subsequent veto of the McCarran bill, though 
it was a futile gesture. 

KEFAUVER’s experience in his fourth basic 
field of interest, foreign relations, has been 
admittedly limited, in sharp contrast with 
the richness of his work against monopoly 
and for governmenta! reform. But his con- 
centration on this subject is constantly 
growing. He calls peace “the greatest issue 
of all.” 

The voting record and speeches of the 
Tennessean classify him as a supporter of 
the Truman foreign policy. Where he has 
differed, it has been a matter of spirit or 
degree, his main criticism being that the 
administration has often been negative or 
static where it should have been aggres- 
sively positive. This conviction has made 
him a firm advocate of Atlantic Union— 
a federal union of all the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries—and, indeed, 
its foremost spokesman in the entire Con- 
gress. KEFAUVER is convinced that the NATO 
cannot possibly survive and develop into a 
formidable bulwark against communism un- 


would first be a political union for de- 
fense, but he foresees healthy economic co- 
ordination and eventually the same type 
of common union as hus been achieved by 
the several States of this Nation. He is 
careful not to detail exactly what final form 
this union should take, feeling that the 
first essential step is exploration. He has 
never advocated a superstate and the sur- 
render of national sovereignty as has been 
charged by opponents. 

Keravuver’s foreign-relations program, in 
common with most of his domestic advo- 
cacies, is based on long-range planning. His 
proposals are generally the product of study 
and deliberation. But one glaring exception 
is the slick and easy solution he has pro- 
posed to the treacherous problem of Korea, 
At a recént press conference in Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., he is reported to have said that 
the U. N. should set the terms cf an hon- 
orable truce and then give the Communists 
a specific time to agree to it. If they did 
not accept within that time, he would ap- 
prove carrying the war into Manchuria, 

A columnist, long friendly to the Tennes- 
sean, reflects: This may have satisfied his 
listeners at the moment. But some of 
KEFAuvER’s many admirers would have been 
more favorably impressed if he had not 
yielded to his own—or to his audience’s 
impatience.” This is the kind of statement 
politicians are to make in an elec- 
tion year, But it is drastically unlike the 
KEFAUVER of 2 years ago who told a reporter 
as the McCarran bill came before the Sen- 
ate: “I'll vote against this damn bill even 
if it costs me reelection.” 

If the Democratic Party names Estes KE- 
FAUVER as its presidential candidate, it will 
be because he has thoroughly demonstrated 
his voter appeal for the millions who watched 
this cool, unemotional man on TV last year 
and the thousands who have shaken his 
rand in the primaries, But there is far 
more substance to ESTES KEFAUVER, The 
record is clear on that. 
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The Fight Against Discrimination in 
Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
this Congress prepares to adjourn, as we 
write the final chapters of the story of 
the Eighty-second Congress and com- 
plete the record we will take to the peo- 
ple of our districts next November, I can- 
not help but call to the attention of the 
House once again the terrible mistake 
which has been made here in regard to 
our immigration laws. 

Mr. Speaker, we in the Pittsburgh area 
are not racists. We are a great melting 
pot of nationalities, and of creeds, and of 
colors, and of origins. We live together, 
work together, make progress together 
in mutual respect and understanding, 
and in real neighborliness. ‘This is as it 
should be. We are all Americans, and we 
are proud of our common heritage as 
Americans. We strive to make our local- 
ity and our country better places for all 
of us. We don’t just tolerate each other; 
we respect each other, and we join to- 
gether to provide the best schools, the 
best ‘recreation, and other worth-while 
facilities for our children. 

Coming from this kind of an environ- 
ment, and seeing how marvelously well 
we in the Pittsburgh area have managed 
our community relations in a spirit of 
mutual respect and neighborliness, I just 
cannot understand the motivations be- 
hind the action of the Congress a few 
days ago in passing—over the President’s 
forthright veto—an immigration bill 
which insists on discriminating against 
people because of their national or racial 
origin. 

The new immigration law does accom- 
plish a long-overdue need for codifying 
the hodge-podge of immigration siatutes 
which had grown up over the years, and 
which had been so confusing to the peo- 
ple affected by them as to be a lawyer's 
dream. From that standpoint, the new 
law does some good. But not enough 
good to overcome the terrible injustices 
which have been written into the law 
the discriminations against foreign-born, 
and the anti-alien philosophy which can 
be found in many of its provisions. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, this law insults 
and disparages the Americanism and the 
patriotism of millions upon millions of 
our first and second generation citizens. 
It is an insult to every American who was 
born or whose immediate forebears were 
born in Italy, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Greece, or any other of the 
southern or southeastern European na- 
tions. It says to them that people who 
come to America from the lands they 
left are not as desirable as immigrants 
from other parts of Europe. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is completely 
contrary to all of the facts, and to all of 
the principles on which America was 
founded. The spirit of freedom and the 
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love of decency are precious in the hearts 
of men regardless of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. ‘There are no better 
people and no better Americans any- 
where, than the people in my congres- 
sional district in Pittsburgh, regardless 
of whether they are white or Negro or 
Chinese, Protestant, Catholic, or Jew, 
Italian or Scotch, Croatian or German, 
Slovak or Swede, Polish or Lithuanian, 
or wherever they or their parents came 
from originally. 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette was 
aware of this fact when, in commenting 
on this discriminatory immigration bill 
on June 27, after the President had 
vetoed it, said: 

McCarran BILL VETOED 

The President has wisely vetoed the Mc- 
Carran-Walter immigration bill. This fla- 
grantly discriminatory measure is an insult 
to large bodies of our citizenry and to some 
of our allies. It gravely compromises judi- 
cial fair play. It virtually closes our gates 
to those who have suffered most from Com- 
munist tyranny. 

America surely needs a codification of 
its present hodge-podge of 1 tion laws. 
But the McCarran-Walter bill, though it does 
50 codify and though it has a few good fea- 
tures, is in the over-all far too high a 
price to pay for filling that need. 

The bill continues the national origins 
quota system, designed to choke off immigra- 
tion from southern and eastern Europe. In 
practice this system not only tells the people 
of those areas that we regard them as in- 
ferior but it also makes a hypocrisy of the 
law that 154,000 immigrants may come here 
annually. For the relatively huge quotas 
given northern and western Europe are only 
partly filled each year and the unfilled por- 
tions cannot be given to the very nations 
that most need them. 

The bill sets up many new grounds for 
deportation, and in some cases would apply 
them retroactively to law- 
fully here. It gives bureaucrats sweeping 
discretionary powers, at the expense of the 
courts and of justice for individuals. And, 
under one especially cruel feature, it would 
keep out persons convicted in totalitarian 
lands even when their “crimes” really prove 
their devotion to democracy or religion. 

These and other evils and defects in the 
bill make it imperative that the Senate sus- 
tain the veto. Then Congress should set up, 
as the President requests, “a representative 
commission of outstanding Americans” to 
study the whole field of immigration to the 
end that fair and worthwhile legislation 
might be adopted. 


Monsignor John O’Grady, secretary of 
the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities, whom the Catholic magazine, 
America, calls “that seasoned fighter for 
human rights,” wrote an article for an- 
other Catholic magazine, Commonweal, 
in which he said of this bill: 

The perpetuation of the doctrine of Nordic 
superiority. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, the philosophy of 
Nordic superiority as propagandized by 
the infamous Hitler is the last thing we 
in this country want to adopt. And yet, 
as Monsignor O'Grady pointed out, it is 
the basic question involved in any dis- 
e m of the McCarran immigration 

ill. 

He outlined what it would mean to the 
people of Italy in some detail. This bill 
says to the Italian people, in effect, that 
they will not make as good Americans as 
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those from some other lands. That is 
false and insulting. 

It says to the Jewish people from areas 
where they historically have been per- 
secuted for believing in the Old Testa- 
ment, that they, too, must be regarded 
as second or third class immigrants, in 
case they do get in at all. And it says 
the same thing to Croats and Serbs and 
Slovenes, to Czechs and Slovaks, to Ru- 
manians and Poles and Lithuanians and 
Greeks, and to other nationality groups 
whose quotas under the new law would 
continue to be unfairly restrictive. 

I tried to defeat this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
and I voted to sustain the President’s 
courageous and statesmanlike veto. Ido 
hope the damage done by this measure 
can be corrected in the new Congress. 
And I am glad that two other Members 
of Congress from the Pittsburgh area— 
Mrs. BUCHANAN and Mr. FULTON—be- 
lieved and voted as I did. But Iam sorry 
that the two other Members from Al- 
legheny County, Pa., voted otherwise. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of my con- 
gressional district are, I know, vitally 
interested in this legislation, and have 
deep and sincere feelings about this 
whole question. 

They have a right to be. 


Conscientious, Honest Public Servants 
Never Fear To Publish an Account of 
Their Activities—My Record in the 
Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I wish to include a summary report 
to the people of the Fourth Massachu- 
setts Congressional District whom I have 
the honor to particularly represent in 
this Eighty-second Congress. 

IT IS A MORAL OBLIGATION DICTATED BY BIBLICAL 
ADMONITION FOR A PUBLIC SERVANT TO “REN= 
DER AN ACCOUNT OF THY STEWARDSHIP” 

In the current atmosphere of so much 
doubt and distrust surrounding political 
affairs and figures it gives me real per- 
sonal satisfaction to reflect that through- 
out 20 years of public responsibility I 
have regularly submitted an account of 
my activities to the voters of my area at 
the conclusion of each term of office. It 
is, therefore, only in consistent conform- 
ance with that long-established rule I 
offer this necessarily brief recital of my 
actions and convictions on the grave is- 
sues deliberated in the House of Rep- 
resentatives these past 2 years. 

According to the Clerk, there were ap- 
proximately 1,069 bills reported out of 
committees in 1951, and 1,133 in 1952, 
In the time and space permitted it would, 
of course, be practically impossible to 
comment on all of them. I will and must 
confine myself to revelations of my stand 
on the major legislative subjects upon 
which definite action was taken. 


THE TRUTH IS IN THE RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, the desire for truth is 
ever present in the human mind and 
heart. In the inevitable confusion and 
bewilderment overshadowing our great 
country’s destiny today there is, natural- 
ly, a heightened longing in each Ameri- 
can citizen to find the truth. There has, 
perhaps, never been a time in our na- 
tional history when it was more seriously 
important for the American voters and 
citizens to know the truth about the ac- 
tions and philosophy of those of us to 
whom they have entrusted the guidance 
of their Government for leadership in a 
troubled world. The foundation source 
of fact on the deeds and words of men 
serving in this United States House of 
Representatives is the official journal, 
called the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, re- 
quired by law to publish the proceedings 
of each legislative day in the Congress. 

The main body of this report, with 
some preliminary explanatory com- 
ments, will contain the exact words I 
spoke on the floor of the House when 
particular measures were being debated. 

The Revenue Act of 1951: 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. 
The conflict and competition between the 
various States, municipalities, and Federal 
Government in the collection of taxes is rob- 
bing the American wage earner of his birth- 
right and will bankrupt the country unless 
we institute corrective steps in the immedi- 
ate future. 


In the years of 1948, 1949, and 1950 
this Congress and Government was 
largely engaged in dealing with policies 
designed to help foreign friendly allies 
with the problems thrust upon them by 
the ravages of war fought in their ter- 
ritories. Generous and charitable ges- 
tures of financial assistance were for- 
mulated and approved with too little 
regard being given, I am afraid, to the 
American working man and woman and 
business paying for the programs. With 
the start of this Congress in 1951, I felt 
the time was overdue for us to begin 
showing some real concern about our 
own people and taxpayers. The first 
opportunity of doing that came when 
the tax raising measure was brought up 
in the House for action. Together with 
a great many of my colleagues I original- 
ly voted against accepting the confer- 
ence report on the bill. We did so with 
the purpose and hope of forcing it back 
into committee for renewed scrutini- 
zation’ to further squeeze out padded 
agency appropriations and encourage 
additional reductions in the levies upon 
the low and middle income family 
brackets. Our attempt on this score 
met with but limited success and the 
bill was passed with our approval be- 
cause of the urgency of making defense 
funds immediately available. 

[Excerpts from speech in the House, June 
22, 1951] 
REVENUE Act OF 1951 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, with great 
reluctance, I am going to support and vote 
in favor of this revenue bill, because there 
is no other choice. As you know, this 
measure is not subject to amendments and 
there is no substitute proposal to be offered. 
It is either this bill or no tax bill. All au- 
thorities agree that, under the desperate 
circumstances facing us now and the im- 
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perative need for defense preparations, we 
must have more money immediately. 

My personal reluctance in supporting this 
measure is because I know full well the 
present burden already resting heavily on 
the shoulders of the American taxpayers, 
particularly those in the medium- and low- 
income brackets. 

One of the chief reasons, in my opinion, 
we must accept this bill, and that it is prac- 
tically wise to do so, is because the only al- 
ternative is the evil resort to deficit 
financing. 

Another substantial reason for my sup- 
porting action is that the bill inherently 
will require the Congress, the President, and 
the Budget Bureau officials to work out a 
method of real rdeuction in Government ex- 
penditures. This feature of the measure 
gives me a genuine feeling of enthusiasm be- 
cause it means an attempt must be made 
to afford the taxpayer some relief. The situ- 
ation I am describing comes about in this 
way. 

You will recall that originally the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury asked for $10,000,000,000 
of additional revenue which is the amount 
that will be necessary unless pending appro- 
priations are cut below the amount of the 
budget. This bill provides $5,000,000,000 in 
the next fiscal year. Therefore, with the 
enactment of this measure there is fortu- 
nately the compelling obligation to reduce 
future appropriations by %5,000,000,000 to 
come out even and have a balanced budget. 
I earnestly believe that this Congress can 
and must accomplish such a reduction in 
order to keep faith with the American 
people. 

I would feel derelict in my obligation ff 
I did not briefly speak, once again, on the 
deficiencies of our over-all antiquated tax 
system. Since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress, I have continually urged that a non- 
partisan committee be appointed to thor- 
oughly study and recommend elimination of 
the existing injustices and overlapping of 
our spread-eagling, topsy-turvy tax struc- 
ture which is fast demoralizing the Ameri- 
can people. Noted tax experts and authori- 
ties have supported my stand in this respect. 


With respect to this confiscatory com- 
petition existing among the municipal, 
State, and Federal tax systems, I intro- 
duced in the Eighty-first and in this 
Congress a bill (H. R. 8560) to provide 
for the establishment of a Commission 
to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions with respect to the distribution of 
governmental functions and sources of 
revenue within the framework of our 
Federal, State, and local systems of gov- 
ernment. As yet no definite step has 
been taken to iron out the current tax 
strangulating disorder, but the chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has announced his staff will ini- 
tiate a beginning of this vitally needed 
study next year. 

The Defense Production Act Amend- 
ments of 1951-52: 

The principle of equality of sacrifice dur- 
ing national emergencies must be main- 
tained. To completely remove all sensible 
inflationary price control protection will de- 
stroy that principle and would be a reckless 
legislative gamble against the economic 
security of the average American family and 
business. 


Mr. Speaker, the foundation unit in 
our economie structure is the ordinary 
workingman and his consuming family. 
The Defense Production Acts containing 
reasonable price and wage regulation 
provisions directly affect the American 
family pocketbook and welfare. H the 
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time should ever come when inflation 
spiraling prices place the cost of Amer- 
ican family life necessities beyond their 
reach then the demoralization of our 
people would be complete and the door 
would be open wide for the acceptance 
of vicious Communist propaganda. I 
voted in July of 1951 against the removal 
of all controls and in my judgment there 
is no present convincing evidence today 
to justify a legislative gamble on such a 
vital problem. Until our modern com- 
plex economic distortion, please God, re- 
turns to a normal condition it seems to 
me just common sense to retain a safe- 
guarding framework of inflationary pro- 
tection. 

[Excerpts from speech in the House, June 26, 

1952] 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS OF 
1952 


Mr. Donoxnvus. Mr. Chairman, I am vigor- 
ously opposed to the attempts being made 
here to completely remove every reasonable 
economic regulation from the existing De- 
fense Production Act. The eyes of all the 
American taxpayers are focused on us today 
to observe our determination to legislate 
wisely for the general welfare or surrender 
to the persuasive lobbying tactics of special 
groups. I earnestly hope this House will act 
for the common interest of all the people 
without political partisanship or misplaced 
confidence in the extravagant cries of selfish- 
seeking organizations. 

The average American taxpayer and wage 
earner well remembers what happened back 
in 1946 when all price controls were sud- 
denly removed with the naive assurance 
prices would soon level off and decline. Just 
the opposite proved to be the case and few 
consumers will ever forget the hardships 
thrust upon the buying public by that hasty 
action. Our experience right after World 
War II should be lesson enough to convince 
us of our duty to protect the American 
housewife and worker from another morale- 
demoralizing price-gouging era. 

The plain facts existing today point to the 
truth that the economic state of this coun- 
try is not yet soundly stable and can be very 
easily thrown out of balance to the detri- 
ment of the consumers and the national 
welfare as a whole. The indexes compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that, 
since a drop last February, prices have been 
steadily going up and are right now only one- 
tenth of 1 percent below the all-time peak 
reached in January of 1951. The continuing 
increase in the cost of living necessities; the 
anticipated $60,000,000,000 outlay for defense 
spending in fiscal 1953 with the accompany- 
ing effect on the supply of goods for civilian 
use; the lack of any real evidence proving 
our basic economy will remain stable, all 
convince me the failure to provide preven- 
tive inflationary checks now is practically 
unwise and an invitation to economic dis- 
aster. 

I pray the Senate and conference com- 
mittee will demand and insist that the re- 
tention of sensible price controlling machin- 
ery is vitally essential to our continuing 
economic stability while we are engaged in 
this desperate struggle for survival against 
the godless Communist leaders seeking to 
destroy us from without and within. 


As a result of the actions of myself 
and many conscientious colleagues the 
conference committee report recom- 
mended the retention of some few price- 
control provisions and they were 
adopted. At least we still have a skele- 
ton frame of regulation which can be 
implemented without delay upon public 
demand, 


Social Security Act extension of 1952: 

If we cannot afford to give a concrete dem- 
onstration of the ability of this blessed 
country to reasonably provide for security 
of our older citizen’s enjoyment of abun- 
dant American life then we have no right 
to tell Communist followers that our dem- 
Oocratic process is more inherently Christian 
than their pagan godless state of servility. 


Mr. Speaker, in my firm opinion ade- 
quate social security legislation is one 
of the soundest barriers we can erect 
against the advancing scourge of com- 
munistic propaganda and philosophy 
challenging us this very hour and forc- 
ing us to fight for the survival of our 
democratic system. If the sunset of the 
American worker’s life, without individ- 
ual fault, brings only the despairing 
darkness of fear of want then there is 
grave doubt our democratic way of living 
can hope to match the appeal of Com- 
munist state paternalistic promises, 
When this subject was discussed in the 
last Congress I reminded this body of 
how much stronger, how much more re- 
sistant to Communist entreatment and 
intrigue the Nation would be when its 
citizens are assured that our great busi- 
ness system and our Government work- 
ing harmoniously together establish a 
dignified, humane financial operation 
making them eligible to receive what 
every worthy working American de- 
serves, namely, security in time of ad- 
versity and dire need. 

Here on the floor in 1950 I emphasized 
our action then was on the first com- 
prehensive change in social-security 
laws proposed since 1935. I remarked 
that the entire scheme was antiquated 
and obsolete and would require continu- 
ing revision for adjustment to the com- 
plex changes of economic life in an 
atomic age. Again this year I spoke on 
the amending bill urging the inclusion 
of insurance rights preservation for 
permanently and totally disabled per- 
sons and coverage permission for deserv- 
ing municipal and State employees. I 
deeply regret only the promise of insur- 
ance rights remained at final approval 
but we can and will make that promise 
good by appropriate action early in 1953. 
If I am privileged to stay here that ob- 
jective will be given my vigorous support 
as well as providing the opportunity for 
local government level employees to par- 
ticipate in the benefits, 

{Excerpts from speech in the House, May 19, 
1952 
SOCIAL SECURITY Act AMENDMENTS oF 1952 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has, ever since becoming a Member of Con- 
gress in 1947, consistently advocated and 
fought for just enlargement and reasonable 
revision of our antiquated social-security 
system, I am very glad to speak in support 
of this bill. 

The purpose of this act is to increase old- 
age and survivors benefits, to preserve in- 
surance rights of totally and permanently 
disabled individuals and permit the increase 
of amount of earnings without loss of social- 
security benefits. 

If these objectives are not in line with a 
modern advancing Christian democratic 
civilization, as opposed to the inhumane 
communistic slave state regimentation, then 
I cannot conceive why this great Nation 
of ours is trying to make any fight against 
communism at all. 
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Let us remember we are engaged in a vital 
struggle with a relentless enemy of our de- 
cent way of living whose devilish design ap- 
pears to be to destroy the spirit and morale 
of our people in appreciation of American life 
while at the same time keeping our nerves 
psychologically on edge with the constant 
threat of overt military aggression. 

What will be accomplished by the enact- 
ment of this measure is in no way substan- 
tially different from the recognized procedure 
followed by private insurance companies of 
this country, nor is it in any principle differ- 
ent from the provisions carried out under the 
great majority of our State compensation 
and insurance programs. 

Because this measure is designed to rea- 
sonably increase old-age insurance benefits, 
to justly preserve the ized insurance 
rights of permanently and totally disabled 
individuals and because, in the light of ever- 
rising living costs, it increases the amount of 
earnings permitted without loss of benefits, 
I urge its adoption and approval without 
delay. It is in the Christian democratic 
spirit upon which this country was founded 
and it is only by an enlargement and pro- 
gression of that spirit this Nation can hope 
to endure. 


The Military Appropriations Act: 

Adequate national defense is vital, but the 
people of this country are sick and demoral- 
ized at the continuing revelations of waste- 
ful spending and lavish expenditures of the 
military without regard to the fact that each 
and every penny comes out of the hard- 
earned pay of the average American working- 
man and business. Such military profligacy 
can and must be stopped. 


Mr. Speaker, the largest item in our 
national budget, already astronomical, is 
the military defense appropriation. Nei- 
ther I nor anyone else would argue 
against the imperativeness of insuring 
the ability of this country to successfully 
repel any possible threat of armed inva- 
sion. However, the duty of the Defense 
Establishment to guarantee our adequate 
defense does not carry with it the right of 
profligate spending orgies. Frugality can 
be a mark of military efficiency as well as 
it is of an enterprising business. Experi- 
ence proves that loose purse strings are a 
temptation to careless excesses. I con- 
sider it merely our obligation to the tax- 
payers to hold those purse strings sen- 
sibly tight. If and when an emergency 
hour should come, immediate authoriza- 
tion can be readily given to place the 
military on an actual war-spending scale. 
That is what Congress is for. These are 
the convictions I presented when we 
dealt with the military appropriations 
act, and I still maintain them. 

[Excerpts from remarks in the House, 
Wednesday, April 9, 1952] 
MILITARY APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. Dononvugs. Mr. Speaker, I am whole- 
heartedly in favor of this amendment to 
limit military spending to $46,000,000,000 
during the next fiscal year. 

The simple factor involved in this amend- 
ment is the absolute need of wise economy, 
not just in the military alone, but through- 
out all Government departments. We are 
here dealing especially with the military ap- 
propriation because, of course, in this mo- 
bilization period it is far and away the big- 
gest item in the budget, and, as you know, 
that budget is deplorably unbalanced. 

Let us fully understand that the Defense 
Department has not yet even expended the 
money previously authorized, with all their 
questionable enthusiasm to do so, and if any 
sudden Communist attack should come, God 
forbid, then the Congress will promptly and 
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competently act to place the Nation on a 
war footing; that is what the Congress is 
for, and I trust no imaginative utterances 
will try to hide that fact and becloud this 
issue. 

A demonstration of revived determination 
on the part of Congress to prudently con- 
trol the public money, even in military ex- 
penditures, will be the greatest morale up- 
lift the American taxpayers have been given 
since the end of World War II. 

This amendment will not in any way jeop- 
ardize defense operations. It will bring 
financial order out of chaotic figuring. It 
will serve notice to the military, and all 
Government agencies, that justifiable appro- 
priations will be approved, but no more 
blank checks will be handed out indiscrimi- 
nately by the Congress. 


Mutual Security Act of 1952: 

I am decidedly in favor of the foundation 
principie involved in mutual security de- 
fense aid, and that is to prevent the neces- 
sity for American fathers and sons to fight 
all over the world under treaty commit- 
ments that have been made. 


Mr. Speaker, back in 1948 I supported 
the enactment of the Marshall plan to 
assist European recovery. I advocated 
then giving aid only to those friendly 
nations demonstrating a sincere desire 
to help themselves and also that the pro- 
gram be drastically retrenched when a 
definite measure of rehabilitation was 
achieved, 

Today the facts will show that some 
of those countries have reached a point 
of economic productivity beyond their 
capacity previous to the war and no fur- 
ther economic aid is warranted in mind- 
fulness of our own not inexhaustible re- 
sources. The American taxpayer has 
done more than his generous share on 
that score and it is only defense support 
for the mutual security of ourselves and 
the free world that is justified now. 
While it is practically wise to carefully 
contribute to defense needs of friendly 
allies it would be the height of foolish 
charity to bankrupt ourselves in doing so. 
These are the thoughts expressed in my 
speech on the subject: 

[Excerpts from speech in the House, June 
5, 1952] 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, no one can 
doubt that the basic objectives of this Mu- 
tual Security Program are in accord with 
the Christian character and purpose of this 
Nation. 

In the over-all consideration of adopting 
this appropriation authorization I am con- 
vinced it will be a sound American invest- 
ment provided the expenditures are reason- 
ably within what our economy can stand 
and every precaution is taken to negative the 
idea it is a give-away program. 

The point 4 provision is reasonably sure of 
bringing us a full return especially in the 
Near East, where undeniably some very grave 
trouble zones exist. We should do all we can 
to stop any eruption in that area which 
might incite world warfare. 

I am in favor of furnishing technical as- 
sistance to these friendly underdeveloped na- 
tions; giving them supplies, equipment, and 
personal instruction for imitation of modern 
American methods of preserving health, in- 
creasing productivity, and setting up ad- 
vanced agriculture and manufacturing tech- 
nics. Nevertheless, every safeguard should 
be invoked to guarantee to the American tax- 
payer that our money and materials for such 


purpose will not be diverted from their in- 
tended use. 


Korean War Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952: 

It will be a sad and unwise day in this 
country if we ever fail to discharge the just 
obligations owed to the veterans and their 
families who have made such great sacri- 
fices to keep the enemy from our shores. 


Mr. Speaker, many of us have sorrow- 
fully observed there are times when it 
appears the valiant fighting men of 
Korea are completely forgotten. 

Since the beginning of this Congress I 
felt it just a moral duty to join with col- 
leagues in recommending the enactment 
of legislation to prove to the Korean 
military personnel, their wives, and 
families, that the Members of this 
United States Congress were consciously 
aware of the terrible, unrecognized sac- 
rifices they were making on an isolated 
foreign battleground. 

In my opinion, the pages of military 
history will one day show that the hero- 
ic exploits and achievements of our 
fighting forces ir Korea stand unparal- 
leled. 

If we can afford to charitably subsi- 
dize people all over the earth, we would 
betray our obligation if we did not dis- 
charge our just debts to the Korean vet- 
eran and his dependents. 

[Excerpts from speech in the House July 4, 
1952] 
Korean VETERAN BILL 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I earnestly 
urge that we immediately accept this con- 
ference report to extend to our Korean war 


veterans all the benefits they so justly de- 
serve, 

As I stated on the floor of this House on 
June 5, 1952, when we were considering the 
original measure, action has already been 
too long delayed in affording these veterans 
and their families the entitlements they 
merit on the same terms as the World War II 
participants. 

Let us, therefore, by unanimous action re- 
store to these veterans the lost educational 
opportunities and extend the farm, home, 
and business loan guaranties, the unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, vocational re- 
adjustment assistance, mustering-out pay- 
ments, and the other provisions of the bill 
fundamentally designed to help speed the 
quick return and absorption of our Korean 
military personnel back into American civil- 
ian life. 


Internal Revenue Bureau reorganiza- 
tion: 

To retain the people's confidence in Fed- 
eral agencies and employees, higher stand- 
ards must be established to assure profes- 
sional competence, comprehensive investiga- 
tion in personnel selection, and evaluation 
of proficiency of performance. 


Mr. Speaker, no Government agency 
more universally affects the lives of indi- 
vidual citizens than the Internal Revenue 
Bureau charged with tax collection. I 
was, therefore, very happy to support the 
adoption of Reorganization Plan No. 1, 
authorizing sweeping changes in the Bu- 
reau to increase operating efficiency and 
promote sound internal management. 
The crowning feature of the plan pro- 
vides for replacing numerous offices now 
subject to political appointments with a 
professional revenue career service, an 
improvement that has been too long 
delayed. 
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CHALLENGES THAT MUST STILL BE MFT 


Mr. Speaker, the above-outlined meas- 
ures were the principal legislative ac- 
tions of the House of Representatives in 
this Congress. There were, of course, 
numerous other issues of somewhat less 
importance that cannot be given de- 
tailed comment here. There also were, 
and are, unfortunately, a great many 
perplexing problems which the Congress 
made no certain attempt to solve. To 
avoid any possible implications of sub- 
terfuge or evasion of responsibility, I 
shall now present concise paragraphs 
from my various public statements, all 
contained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
on a few topics I believe particularly 
challenging to our national safety in this 
hour of peril: 


CORRUPTION IN GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATIVE 
Orrices Is NOTHING NEW IN THE PAGES OF 
HISTORY, BUT THE Hour Has CoME FOR Ir To 
STOP IN THIS Last TEMPLE OF NATIONAL 
JUSTICE AND EQUALITY 
Mr. DonouveE. Mr. Speaker, the unbridled 

seeking of the various factional interests for 

special legislative rights in cold disregard of 
sacred duty is tearing the moral fiber of 
this country apart by the roots. A return 
to the patriotic soul and spirit of a morally 
operating democracy is essential to our na- 
tional security and the peace of the world. 
Our constant struggle must be to keep our 
governing machinery at all levels free from 
the blight of special privilege and grants to 
the few at the expense of the general wel- 
fare. Freed from the vices of corruption 
and favoritism our governmental institu- 
tions will work as our forefathers intended 
them to work—for the common good of all. 


MORAL LEADERSHIP Is Our Most URGENT 
NATIONAL NECESSITY 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Speaker, if the citizens 
of the United States do not retain confidence 
in their duly elected Government represen- 
tatives then even the most astronomical ap- 
propriations of money will not save us from 
national disintegration and Communist 
tyranny. It is not the amount of dollars ap- 
propriated that will save this country in the 
long run; it is only a morally confident peo- 
ple united in common respect for proper Gov- 
ernment authority that has ever preserved a 
nation in time of emergency. 


NATIONAL BANKRUPTCY Is Our GREATEST 
POTENTIAL DANGER 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues 
well know that many times during the past 5 
years I have repeatedly stated my belief that 
the not too subtle strategy of the Communist 
leaders is to encourage us to spend ourselves 
into national bankruptcy and thus take over 
our country and the world, without the 
necessity of engaging in any real war. I, and 
I think a good many of my fellow Represen- 
tatives here, am determined not to become 
an unwitting Russian ally in that cunning 
Communist purpose. 


In support of this objective I intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 397, to 
safeguard the economic stability of the 
United States by imposing limitations on 
grants of new obligational authority for, 
and on expenditures during, the fiscal 
year 1953. 

THE Hoover COMMISSION Economy OBJEC- 

TIVES MUST BE PERSISTENTLY PURSUED 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my privilege, these past 444 years, to be a 
member of the House Committee on Expen- 
ditures in the Executive Departments. As 
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is so well known, the Expenditures Commit- 
tee acted upon the Presidential reorgani- 
zation plans based on the Hoover Commis- 
sion recommendations. More than half of 
the Hoover commission recommendations 
have been adopted, with tremendous sav- 
ings resulting, and I am proud to say I 
voted for them all. I earnestly hope that 
the Congress will remain in session in order 
to act upon the remaining commission plans 
that will insure even greater Government 
economy and thereby add that much more 
confidence in the hearts of the American 
people that we, as their representatives, are 
doing our leyel and honest best to fulfill 
their trust in us. 
AMICABLE SETTLEMENT OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
DIFFERENCES Must Be ENCOURAGED FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE AND WELFARE 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, to say the 
least it is, indeed, questionable common 
sense to destroy and discourage the spirit 
and will of management and labor to con- 
tinue to resolve their honest differences by 
the orderly processes of real, genuine col- 
lective bargaining without unwarranted 
Government interference, or imperialistic 
directive. In the last analysis the responsi- 
bility of insuring the public safety is ade- 
quately protected by sufficient defense ma- 
terial production belongs to the Congress, 
We cannot and should not try to evade that 
obligation to the people we represent by any 
subterfuge imposition saddled, without any 
careful or thoughtful examination, on the 
Chief Executive. 

Let us remain at work here in the Con- 
gress and meet our duty by making a full 
and complete study to determine the neces- 
sity of enacting a fair and balanced seizure 
law safeguarding the interests of manage- 
ment, labor, and the public, if it becomes 
imperative to do. This is a problem that 
should be given separate and concentrated 
attention. It ought not to be cursorily 
passed on amidst a jumble of amendments 
surrounding other legislation. 


SMALL BUSINESS Must BE PRESERVED To 
INSURE THE ECONOMIC INTEGRITY OF THE 
NATION 
Mr, Dononvue. Mr. Speaker, I want to 

urge a unanimous vote in support of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration as an 
independent agency with the sole and pri- 
mary responsibility of assisting small busi- 
ness, Up in my home area there are hun- 
dreds of small businesses founded on the 
honored American traditions of private ini- 
tiative and personal responsibility. With 
the decline in civilian goods output and 
unavailability of basic materials, channeled 
into defense production by large corpora- 
tions, these vital business units of our econ- 
omy are threatened with disaster, They can- 
not afford to leave their business or send 
representatives running to Washington, and 
other procurement sources, in search of Gov- 
ernment contracts. The great corporations, 
as we all know, are well able to fly everywhere 
and maintain standing field agents at every 
procurement point. The only voice the little- 
business man has is yours and mine and we 
are neglecting our obligation if we do not 
speak up for him in his hour of need. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS WERE Nor IN- 
TENDED To SABOTAGE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
AND DOMESTIC EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
Mr. DonoOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at the outset I 

should like to state I am not, and have not 

been, opposed to the worth while over-all 
objectives of our reciprocal trade agreements 
program, It undoubtedly embodies one of 
the most constructive efforts ever made to 
promote world trade on a scientific basis. 
Realizing this fact, I am, however, very deeply 


concerned that we retain the proved benefits 
to the maximum degree while at the same 
time we carry out our conscientious obliga- 
tion of including provisions to insure the 
least possible degree of injury to any Ameri- 
can industry and to any product produced by 
the American taxpayer. This is, in my opin- 
ion, a moral duty we have to protect our do- 
mestic industries and our own people’s em- 
ployment rights here at home. 
KOREAN WAR AIMS MUST BE REEXAMINED 


Mr. Speaker, I am deeply convinced 
our participation in the seemingly end- 
less Korean war must be reexamined 
with determination to force an early suc- 
cessful conclusion. It becomes more ap- 
parent by the minute that the Russian- 
inspired strategy of the Communist lead- 
ers there is to exhaust American man- 
power and defense matériels in a prac- 
tically useless action. Our sacrifices are, 
indeed, Christian, but the lives of our 
fighting American personnel are price- 
less, and our resources are not inexhaust- 
ible. The real enemy we must deal with 
is Russian imperialism and we must 
wisely reserve our strength for their 
threatening direct attack if it should 
come, 

OUR WHOLE FOREIGN POLICY NEEDS TO BE 

REVISED 

In our over-all foreign policy commit- 
ments, we must remain mindful that 
the tax burdens on the average Ameri- 
can are becoming intolerable. It would 
be the height of impractical folly to con- 
tinue freely subsidizing most of the world 
and crush our own people in that chari- 
table doing. While we guard against ges- 
tures that might discourage or dis- 
hearten friendly allies a new firm note 
should be injected into our relationships 
with them. The core of that new note 
in my judgment should be determined 
diplomatic insistence on realization their 
personal security and sovereignty is in- 
volved in our common defense efforts. 
Our present attitude of trying to unite 
these allies by benevolences ought to be 
gently abandoned. When they see a new 
attitude on the part of the people of this 
country it will encourage the adoption 
of a new attitude toward their responsi- 
bilities to us in return for generous help. 
The stark reality of the viciously clawing 
Russian Bear should be incentive enough 
for all of us to work harmoniously to- 
gether to repulse that common enemy. 
Our congressional watchword on all fu- 
ture foreign-aid program appropriations 
must be the American taxpayer and our 
own economic stability come first. 
CONGRESS SHOULD Nor ADJOURN WHILE VITAL 

PROBLEMS REMAIN UNSOLVED 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed 
to adjournment sine die of the House of 
Representatives at this time. In my opinion 
we should, if anything, only recess so that 
we may be readily available to meet project- 
ing problems as they arise or be given def- 
inite assurance of recall to immediate ses- 
sion in the event any grave emergency de- 
velops. 

BILLS INTRODUCED IN EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker, this summary would be 
highly inadequate if I did not list, in 
part, some of the bills I introduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress. They follow: 

H. R. 4510, providing that gain realized on 
the sale of a personal residence, if used by 
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the taxpayer for another property as his per- 
sonal residence, shall, under certain circum- 
stances, be exempt from income tax. 

H. R. 4722, to empower the Supreme Court 
of the United States to promulgate a code 
of ethics for attorneys practicing before the 
district courts of the United States. 

H. R. 4723, to amend Veterans Regulations 
to establish for persons who served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II a further 
presumption of service connection for psy- 
chosis developing to a compensable degree of 
disability within 5 years from date of sepa- 
ration. 

House Resolution 295, communism resolu- 
tion. 

H. R. 6872, to amend section 22, subdivi- 
sion (b), paragraph (2) of subparagraph B 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 

H. R. 6878, to provide an increase of $5 in 
the maximum monthly expenditure for any 
individual which may be counted in deter- 

the amount of Federal payments to 
the States for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind. 

H. R. 6874, to prohibit officers and employ- 
ees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue from 
engaging in other business, vocation, or em- 
ployment. 

H. R. 6987, to provide for the award of cer- 
tain public contracts to bidders from areas 
of very substantial labor surplus where their 
bids do not exceed by more than 5 percent 
the most advantageous bids submitted from 
other areas. 

House Joint Resolution 397, to safeguard 
the economic stability of the United States 
by imposing limitations on grants of new 
obligational authority for, and on expendi- 
tures during, the fiscal year of 1953. 

H. R. 8549, to establish a Federal Commis- 
sion for the Physically Handicapped, to de- 
fine its duties, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 8550, to provide for the payment of 
retroactive death pension to widows and 
children of veterans after 7 years’ continued 
and unexplained absence. 

H.R. 8551, to establish corporations to as- 
sist financial institutions in making credit 
available to commercial and industrial en- 
terprises and to provide capital for such en- 
terprises. 

H. R. 8552, for the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Old-Age and Retirement benefits. 

H.R. 8553, to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, na- 
tional origin, or ancestry. 

H.R. 8554, to authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to conduct preference primaries for 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President. 

H.R. 8555, to revise the Federal election 
laws. 

H.R. 8556, to provide supplementary un- 
employment compensation benefits in cer- 
tain cases to workers unemployed during the 
national emergency, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 8557, to authorize the naturalization 
of parents of veterans without regard to cer- 
tain requirements of the naturalization laws. 

H.R. 8558, to enable States and their 
agencies and political subdivisions to plan 
for the construction of public works. 

H.R. 8559, to prescribe policy and proce- 
dure in connection with construction con- 
tracts made by executive agencies, and for 
other purposes. 

H.R. 8560, to provide for the establish- 
ment of a commission to investigate and 
make recommendations with respect to the 
distribution of governmental functions and 
sources of revenue within the framework of 
our Federal, State, and local systems of 
government. 

H.R. 8561, to encourage expansion of 
business by allowing a deduction, for in- 
come-tax purposes, of certain capital expend- 
itures. 

H. R. 8562, to allow to corporations an ex- 
emption of $25,000 for income-tax purposes, 
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and to provide that the combined normal tax 
and surtax rate of 38 percent shall be ap- 
plicable to corporations having taxable in- 
comes of less than $50,000. 

H. R. 8563, to rescind the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing certain pos- 
tal services. 

House Concurrent Resolution 242, to re- 
scind any foreign trade agreement, if its gov- 
ernment is Communist-controlled. 

A NECESSARY PERSONAL NOTE 


Mr. Speaker, 6 years ago, following my 
release from active military service, I 
presented my qualifications to the voters 
of the Fourth Congressional District, in 
Massachusetts, for the honor and privi- 
lege of representing them in the United 
States Congress. They accepted me in 
November of 1946 and reelected me in 
1948 and 1950. 

No man could help but be deeply in- 
spired and gratified by the confidence 
the people of my district demonstrated 
in electing me as their national repre- 
sentative to the Eightieth, Eighty-first, 
and Eighty-second Congresses. 

Since the day of assuming the respon- 
sibilities of Congressman, I have con- 
scientiously worked to justify that con- 
fidence and trust. The full facilities of 
my office have been energetically and 
courteously extended, at all es, for 
personal service to my constituents. I 
have cooperated, on every occasion, 
with the community agencies, social, 
fraternal, and racial organizations of my 
district in the promotion of their various 
objectives. 

The expressed wishes of the majority 
of the people I represent, and a thor- 
ough study of the issues involved, have 
been the foundation for my judgment 
and action on legislation to advance the 
best interests of my district and the 
Nation. 

I am happy to present this summary 
of my voting record on domestic and 
foreign legislative measures to my peo- 
ple, as the basis for my respectful re- 
quest for reelection as United States 
Representative to the Eighty-third Con- 
gress, from the Fourth Congressional 
District of Massachusetts. 
CONCLUSION—TIMELY COUNSEL FROM A GREAT 

AMERICAN 


Mr. Speaker, the words of wise au- 
thority remain forever as comforting 
beacons of guidance in troubled, dis- 
tressing hours. A counseling message 
to all Americans is contained in the fol- 
lowing extract from a speech given at 
Harvard University graduation exercises 
on June 30, 1910, by the late great Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes: 

The most important agencies of democ- 
Tacy are, after all, not the organs of govern- 
ment, but the influences that shape public 
opinion. * * Democracy must prize its 
public life. It has stripped it almost al- 
together of ceremonial and of meaningless 
and absurd forms. It has placed the public 
officer in a position of power, to be used for 
service. * * * Having surrounded him 
with none of the pomp which makes appeal 
to the thoughtless and ignorant, it must 
invest him with the higher honor which 
should be the reward of fidelity. Those who 
cultivate the true democratic spirit will be 
as earnest in their support of faithful officers 
as they are unsparing in their condemnation 
of the faithless. 


A Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
reviewing the accomplishments of the 
Eighty-second Congress there is none in 
which we can take greater pride than the 
achievements of the Senate Prepared- 
ness Committee, and there is no field of 
accomplishment more important to the 
well-being of this Nation today. We are 
threatened in every corner of the globe 
by the armed might of the Soviet and its 
puppets. Distasteful as the thought may 
be to us, we must rebuild our national 
defenses and help our friends and allies 
to rearm—and we must do so without 
squandering our resources and under- 
mining our economy. 

This Nation, therefore, owes a great 
debt of gratitude to the able Senator 
from Texas, LYNDON JOHNSON, who has 
put its welfare above petty partisan poli- 
tics and has devoted his full time and 
seemingly tireless energies to guarding 
against waste in remobilization. Under 
his leadership, the Senate Preparedness 
Committee has truly been a vigilant 
“watch dog” over the Nation’s defense 
program. It has worked around the 
clock to secure for our taxpayers effec- 
tive defense at a price we can pay. 

One of the primary reasons for the 
outstanding record achieved by the Pre- 
paredness Committee has been its non- 
partisan approach. It has resulted from 
the fair, just and reasonable manner in 
which Senator JoHNson has directed the 
activities of his committee and the fine 
spirit in which its members have re- 
sponded. The committee has now issued 
40 reports dealing with all aspects of re- 
mobilization, and each of those reports 
has had the approval of every member, 
regardless of his political affiliation. 

The Preparedness Committee recently 
issued what may well turn out to be its 
most important report. This report goes 
directly to the heart of one of the major 
problems facing our Nation—how to 
have a strong defense without inviting 
bankruptcy. 3 

This report is summarized in an ex- 
cellent editorial appearing in the Tampa 
Morning Tribune. Because this editorial 
so well sums up the pressing need for 
the reforms urged by the Senate Pre- 
paredness Committee, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE WASTE IS INTOLERABLE 

The Nation is indebted to Chairman 
LYNDON JOHNSON, Democrat, of Texas, and 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee for 
a tough, hard-hitting report about “inexcus- 
able waste and an unconscionable amount 
of inefficiency” in our Armed Forces, 
Months of study have produced a blistering 
summary that deserves the careful attention 
of every military official and all taxpayers. 
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Subcommittee members charged that waste 
“is binding the hard muscle of military 
strength.” They asserted that the Army, Air 
Force, Navy, and Marine Corps are overloaded 
with a huge and costly “chair corps” of non- 
fighting men. 

Getting down to comparisons, the Senators 
pointed out that the Russians get more fire- 
power on a man-for-man basis than our 
armed services. 

As for specific examples of waste, the re- 
port cited the Air Force for using 22 men 
per plane to operate a 75-jet aircraft wing 
which only requires 76 pilots. It asked why 
certain Navy training centers are assigned 
one trained man for every two and a half men, 
in training. 

One of the best correctives recommended 
by the subcommittee is the setting up of an 
advisory committee of American civilians and 
experts from private industry to make a 
searching examination of manpower utiliza- 
tion in all branches of the Armed Forces and 
propose economies. 

Of course, the easiest reply to the Senators 
is to admit the merit in many of the charges 
and then to point out that military opera- 
tions by their very nature are wasteful. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of essential mate- 
Tials are blown up, shot down, burned, or 
sunk every day in wartime. Military leaders 
as a matter of form order much more of 
everything than they expect to use because 
they count on a large portion being lost, de- 
layed, or destroyed. They figure having too 
little is many times worse than having too 
much. 

In the same vein, they hoard men in the 
ranks. In many instances, to give an ap- 
pearance of being busy, paper work of doubt- 
ful value is added. The end result all too 
frequently is more red tape and casual ac- 
ceptance of the thought, as the subcommit- 
tee pointed out, that five men must be used 
to do the work of one, 

But, as the Senators also said flatly, we are 
in a period when waste and inefficiency are 
not excusable. We have a large standing 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps to 
maintain. We have the prospects of more 
trouble breaking out in the world. We have 
allies that need guns, tanks, planes, and 
ships. Most important of all, there is the 
need to protect the civilian economy. 

We have, in short, reached the point where 
military men, like everyone else, must be 
cost-conscious and think in terms of true 
economy over the long pull. Waste and in- 
efficiency which may be overlooked for brief 
periods during all-out fighting are now in- 
tolerable. 

We cannot squander our human, natural, 
and economic resources year after year and 
survive. Equally to the point, we need not 
waste them when, as the Senators make 
clear, most of the squandering can be elim- 
inated by a change of attitude in military 
circles, 


A Report to My Constituents on the 
Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the adjournment of the Eighty-second 
Congress, it is my desire to give an ac- 
counting of my stewardship as Congress- 
man to the people of the Twenty-second 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, 
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comprising the counties of Blair, Centre, 
and Clearfield. This report is in accord- 
ance with a long-standing policy of mine, 
to keep the people back home informed 
of their Congressman’s activities. 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 


The Eighty-second Congress convened 
on January 3, 1951, and adjourned July 
7, 1952. The Senate sat 592 hours and 
the House 416 hours—together both 
Houses filled 8,790 pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record. From the standpoint of 
legislation introduced, there were 3,494 
public bills and 171 joint resolutions in- 
troduced in the Senate, with 8,568 public 
bills and 497 joint resolutions introduced 
in the House. Only a fraction of the bills 
introduced were finally approved and 
sent to the White House. To date, 463 
new public laws have resulted from the 
work of the Eighty-second Congress. 

ATTENDANCE RECORD 


During the two sessions of the Eighty- 
second Congress I continued to maintain 
one of the highest attendance records in 
the history of the Congress of the United 
States. The first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress resulted in 217 quorum 
calls and votes, and I was present to an- 
swer 212 of them, thus giving me an at- 
tendance record of 98 percent. For the 
second session, with 147 quorum calls and 
votes, my attendance record was 100 per- 
cent, which places me among the 5 
Members having a perfect attendance 
record. According to Mr. Irving W. 
Swanson, clerk of the minority, United 
States House of Representatives, my 
lifetime attendance record in Congress 
is 98 percent, thus placing me in the 
select class of Congressmen having the 
best attendance record in the history of 
the Cougress of the United States. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Throughout the Eighty-second Con- 
gress the spirit of economy was more in 
evidence than at any time since the be- 
ginning of World War II. The first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress re- 
duced the President's budget request by 
several billion dollars, and the second ses- 
sion followed suit, decreasing it by more 
than $8,250,000,000, or 10.4 percent of the 
amount the President originally request- 
ed. I supported every move to reduce 
nonessential expenditures, conscious of 
the fact that only through strict economy 
can we ever expect to reduce taxes and 
our national debt. 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce recognized my economy ef- 
forts when last November they said in 
speaking of the Pennsylvania delegation 
in Congress: 

The highest economy ratings went to Con- 
gressmen FENTON, MCCONNELL and VaN 
ZANDT. 

TAXES 

During the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress President Truman re- 
quested an increase in personal income, 
excise, and corporation taxes. While 
Congress did not grant exactly what the 
President wanted, some taxes were in- 
creased. Having in mind the already 
overburdened American taxpayer, the 
51-cent dollar, our huge national debt 
now nearing $275,000,000,000, and the 


widespread corruption in Government, I 
voted against the tax bill. In my opin- 
ion, there is only one way to stop the 
wasteful expenditure of taxpayers’ 
money, and that is to reduce the amount 
of tax funds. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee and also the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and being constantly briefed on 
world conditions by officials of the State 
Department, Central Intelligence Agency, 
and the Department of Defense, I kept 
abreast of our needs for national se- 
curity. As a result of numerous inves- 
tigations of our defense activities which 
revealed waste of the taxpayers’ money, 
I joined with other Member of Congress 
in demanding a dollar’s worth of defense 
in return for every dollar spent. We 
made a step in that direction by giving 
Congress greater control over the spend- 
ing of defense dollars. At the same time, 
I supported an appropriation of $58,000,- 
000,000 to continue the building of our 
Military Establishments. When this 
sum is added to the already appropriated 
and unexpended balance of some $52,- 
000,000,000, it is evident that the total 
amount of money available at the pres- 
ent time, for our military services, is a 
little better than $110,000,000,000. When 
taking into consideration that the official 
estimate of the amount to be spent for 
national defense during the next 12 
months is approximately $50,000,000,000, 
it is proper to conclude that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has available more than 
twice as much money as it plans to spend 
for the next 12 months. 

FOREIGN AID 


Realizing the necessity of continuing 
our foreign-aid program, but on a 
sounder basis, I voted to extend the 
Mutual Security Program for another 
year and to reduce the $7,900,000,000 
requested by Piesident Truman to the 
$6,400,000,000 actually appropriated. 
Taking into consideration the military 
and economic eid made possible under 
the Mutual Security Program there is at 
this date $14,300,000,000 actually appro- 
priated or authorized including the 
$6,400,000,000 appropriated this year. 
The official plan of the Government is 
to spend at the utmost, $10,400,000.000 
during the next 12 months. Therefore 
there is more than enough money avail- 
able to finance the Mutual Security 
Program for the current fiscal year. In 
the field of mutual security, when a re- 
duction could honestly be effected, I sup- 
ported such action on the grounds that 
foreign aid has to be gradually curtailed 
and that foreign nations must be en- 
couraged to support and defend them- 
selves. This position is based on the fact 
that European nations have restored 
their industrial production to an average 
of 145 percent of what it was before 
World War II and therefore they should 
be in a position to take some of the finan- 
cial load off the backs of the overbur- 
dened taxpayers of America. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


In the field of economic controls I did 
not support the effort to abolish the 
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Office of Price Stabilization. I felt that 
since economic controls have been im- 
posed, they should be gradually lifted 
in order to soften any impact on the 
economy of our country, and especially 
the cost of living. In adhering to this 
viewpoint, I did so with the firm con- 
viction that economie controls should 
not be resorted to except in tre case of 
extreme emergency. I recognize the ef- 
fect of the law of supply and demand 
and feel that controls should be removed 
eventually but in an orderly manner. 
With respect to rent control, I supported 
the legislation that returned the entire 
question to the States and local commu- 
nitie where prior to September 30, 1952, 
the officials of political subdivisions must 
decide whether or not the communities 
want rent control. 


AGRICULTURE 


I have always given a lot of attention 
to the problem of the farmer of our 
country because I recognize that he is 
the backbone of our economy. While 
I am opposed to such administration 
proposals as the Brannan farm plan, I 
supported farm legislation that I felt 
was necessary for a healthy agriculture. 

ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 


By virtue of my membership as a 
member of the House Committee on the 
Armed Services, I devoted much of my 
time to problems affecting military per- 
sonnel. Not only did I help to write 
many of the bills such as the increase 
of military pay, and the bill to provide 
combat pay for Korean veterans, but I 
am coauthor of the Reserve bill of rights, 
now Public Law No. 476, designed to 
eliminate the shabby treatment accord- 
ed Reserves since the beginning of the 
Korean war. For the purpose of keep- 
ing myself fully informed and in close 
personal contact with men and women 
in the Armed Forces, I visited military 
installations throughout the United 
States and have aided literally thou- 
sands with their personal problems such 
as allotments, transfers, and hardship 
discharges. I opposed the enactment of 
the Pentagon UMT bill because of its 
inequities and the fact that it would not 
accomplist. the objectives of a peace- 
time UMT program. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


Continuing my activities over a period 
of years, I was part of a drive that 
brought about liberalization of benefits 
under the Social Security Act and the 
Railroad Retirement Act. In addition, 
I supported legislation that increased 
benefits to Federal employees retired un- 
der the rules and regulations of the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Believing that the aged of our country 
present an acute economic problem, I 
cooperated with old-age pension organ- 
izations in their drive to have Congress 
approve an adequate uniform old-age 
pension that would not have an adverse 
impact on the economy of our country. 
In an effort to bring this acute economic 
problem to a head, I joined with other 
Members of Congress in sponsoring a 
joint resolution to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Special Committee of Con- 
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gress to launch an immediate study of 
the old-age pension problem and rec- 
ommend to the next Congress a definite 
legislative program. While the resolu- 
tion was not approved, a study is being 
made by several agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, 
VETERANS 

My activities in behalf of our veteran 
population concerned adequate hospi- 
talization and an increase in benefits for 
disabled veterans and their dependents, 
In addition to handling hundreds of vet- 
erans’ claims from Blair, Centre and 
Clearfield Counties, I was frequently con- 
sulted by members of the House Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs during the writ- 
ing of the GI bill of rights for Korean 
veterans, who now number nearly 1,000,- 
000 and are increasing at the rate of 
65,000 monthly. 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Realizing that no single legislative 
proposal pending in Congress would do 
greater damage to the wage-earners in 
the central Pennsylvania area than the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
I successfully opposed it, with all the 
vigor at my command. 5 

My efforts in defeating the St. Law- 
rence seaway project are best expressed 
by the following editorial from the May 
23, 1952, issue of the Mobile (Ala.) 
Register: 

United States Representative James E. Van 
ZANDT, of Pennsylvania, stood guard in 
Minuteman style, where the so-called St. 
Lawrence seaway project was concerned, As 
such, he was quick to challenge each new 
maneuver undertaken by project proponents 
and continued to advise his colleagues that 
it is still the same old project, with the 
script being altered in the hope of confusing 
Congress, 

COMMUNISM 


As usual I strongly supported all pro- 
grams designed to stop Communist ag- 
gression and at the same time, I voted 
for the necessary appropriations to fer- 
ret out Communists in our midst and 
especially in Government departments, 
The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities was praised by me on the floor 
of the House of Representatives last 
April when I congratulated the Members 
for their vigilance and perseverance in 
combating subversive influences in the 
United States. Furthermore, I sup- 
ported the so-called McCarran-Walter 
bill which Congress enacted over the 
veto of President Truman. This new 
law which was opposed by left-wing ele- 
ments in the United States not only codi- 
fies our immigration and naturalization 
laws, but it gives Government agencies 
the necessary power to deal with Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers. 

INVESTIGATIONS AND CORRUPTION 


The Eighty-second Congress has been 
referred to as the investigating Con- 
gress. More than 60 inquiries were 
launched with the result that a consid- 
erable amount of corruption, waste, and 
extravagance was uncovered. I actively 
supported every investigation and voted 
to give every dollar necessary in expos- 
ing those whose misconduct in office 
strikes at the very roots of our form of 
government. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

There are many other important legis- 
lative measures which I supported, such 
as the new mine safety law so beneficial 
to miners in the central Pennsylvania 
area; legislation providing for the en- 
actment of 60 percent of the Hoover 
Commission recommendations; the re- 
organization of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, and many others too numerous 
to mention. I militantly opposed the 
administration’s efforts to promote so- 
cialism through socialization of medicine 
and agriculture, the seizure of indus- 
tries, and other measures which I felt 
were harmful to the best interests of 
the American people. 

In concluding my discussion of my ef- 
forts in the field of legislation during the 
Eighty-second Congress, it should be re- 
membered that the party in power con- 
trols all congressional committees and 
the legislative machinery in Congress. 
Therefore, only legislation which had 
the blessing of the present Democratic 
administration was considered. 


COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 


During the Eighty-second Congress it 
was my privilege to serve as a member of 
the House Committee on the Armed 
Services and the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. As a 
member of these two important commit- 
tees, and with much seniority on both of 
them, many hours were spent at hear- 
ings, subcommittee meetings and execu- 
tive sessions. Not only were numerous 


-bills considered, but also the over-all 


problem of our National Security as ap- 
plied to our Armed Forces and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. My mem- 
bership on the House Committee on the 
Armed Services enabled me to assist in 
the expansion plans for the United States 
Navy Ordnance Research Laboratory on 
the Pennsylvania State College campus. 
In this connection, I was successful in 
having Congress approve my amend- 
ment to authorize the amount of $915,- 
000. This laboratory is becoming daily, 
a more important factor in the ordnance 
research efforts of our defense establish- 
ment, 
LENDING A HELPING HAND 


During the past 2 years with the Gov- 
ernment controlling critical materials, I 
was frequently called upon to assist 
businessmen, civic and fraternal organi- 
zations, and church and school officials 
in obtaining the necessary priorities for 
construction programs. In addition I 
have kept the business groups in my Con- 
gressional District fully informed of the 
requirements necessary to secure war 
contracts. The hundreds of “Thank 
You” letters in my files reveal to some 
extent, the results of my efforts to be of 
assistance. They include such projects 
as the St. John’s Catholic high school in 
Bellefonte; the enlargement of the Phy- 
sical Education building at State College; 
the rebuilding of the D. M. Bare Paper 
Mill at Roaring Spring; the new elemen- 
tary school in Sandy Township, Du Bois; 
and the Houtzdale-Brisbin joint school; 
machine tools for the Osborn Machine 
Co., Du Bois; new office equipment for 
the J. H. France Refactories Co., Snow 
Shoe; mining machinery for the Cascade 
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Coal Co., at Brisbin, priorities for the 
Moose Home at Clearfield; and the new 
Sacred Heart Church in Altoona; as well 
as numerous other projects, including 
priorities for steel needed in the con- 
struction of the Twenty-ninth Street 
Bridge in Altoona. 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


It has been my constant aim to give 
the greatest possible service to those 
wnom I represent in the Congress of the 
United States regardless of their po- 
litical affiliation, color, or creed. Every 
piece of mail coming into my office is 
handled by me personally and all advice 
and suggestions are carefully noted. All 
the daily and weekly newspapers of the 
district are read by me in an effort to 
keep abreast of developments back home, 
In addition, I visit the larger com- 
munities in my congressional district at 
least once monthly, advertising my ap- 
pearance in advance of the date of ar- 
rival, in order that individuals or groups 
may discuss their problems with me. To 
keep the people of my district informed 
on national affairs, a weekly newsletter 
is prepared by me and published in the 
majority of the newspapers in the Blair- 
Centre-Clearfield area. In addition, 
while Congress is in session, I report 
weekly, to the people of the Twenty- 
second District thr-ugh the facilities of 
radio stations in Altoona, State College, 
Clearfield, and Du Bois. In an effort to 
be fully informed of the sentiment that 
exists in my congressional district on 
national issues and through the courtesy 
of the newspapers, public opinion polls 
were taken and after careful tabulation, 
were used as a guide in studying legisla- 
tive issues. 

Among the many thousands of com- 
mendatory expressions contained in let- 
ters in my files, is the following from 
Fred A. Virkus, chairman, Conference 
of American Small Business Organiza- 
tions who said: 

You are one of the hardest-working mem- 
bers of Congress—you vote your convic- 
tions and not according to pressure by lobby- 
ists and special interests. 

CONCLUSION 


In submitting this report to you good 
people of the Blair-Centre-Clearfield 
district, I do so with the conviction that 
I have tried to represent you to the best 
of my ability. No doubt, I have made 
mistakes, but I assure you they were of 
the head and not the heart. 

Without the splendid assistance of my 
secretary, Tom Sheridan, of Curwens- 
ville, and other members of my staff in 
the Washington and Altoona offices, it 
would have been difficult to render the 
prompt and efficient service that has 
characterized my efforts throughout my 
congressional career. 

In closing this report of my activities 
during the Eighty-second Congress, I ex- 
press my appreciation for the oppor- 
tunity of representing the people of the 
Twenty-second District of Pennsylvania 
in the Congress of the United States. 

It is my solemn pledge that as long 
as I am elected to Congress I shall con- 
tinue to serve the people of Blair, Centre 
and Clearfield Counties to the best of 
my ability. 
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Reduction in Appropriation for United 
Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the time of the passage of the 
supplemental appropriation bill, many 
of us were very much disturbed be- 
cause the conference authorization for 
UNICEF in the Mutual Security Act was 
reduced from $16,481,000 to $6,666,667. 

As I feel that this reduced appropria- 
tion was due to a complete misunder- 
standing of the operation of the fund 
and of the international commitments 
involved, I ask unanimous consent that 
the following statement be inserted in 
full in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
would like to make this statement for 
the Rzcorp which gives the facts cor- 
rectly. The figures have been checked 
by the Department of State and by the 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

The misunderstanding by the Appropria- 
tions Committees of the House and Senate 
arose from the fact that those committees 
apparently labored under the misapprehen- 
sion that we were dealing only with fiscal 
1953, whereas the original request for au- 
thorization as it appeared in the President’s 
budget was for the 24-month period, fiscal 
1952 (for which through a misunderstanding 
there has been no authorization or ap- 
propriation) and fiscal 1953. Also for some 
inexplicable reason the period was extended 
to cover the entire calendar year 1953. This 
really therefore involved a total of 24 and 6 
months—total 30 months. 

The authorization by House and Senate 
Conferees was $16,481,000 which was the re- 
duction of the original $24,000,000 figure 
owing to both House and Senate cuts of the 
original Mutual Security Act requests. 

The supplemental appropriations bill, H. R. 
8370, contains an appropriation of only $6,- 
666,667 for the United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, instead of the 
authorized amount of $16,481,000 which was 
already drastically reduced from the $24,- 
000,000 requested by the President to meet 
our current share of the work. 

The drastic cut in the UNICEF appropria- 
tion was based on two misconceptions: First, 
that the United States authorization was for 
1 year instead of a period of 2½ years; and, 
secondly, that the United States appropria- 
tion would be one-third of an annual target 
budget of $20,000,000 for a single year in- 
stead of $107,500,000 which would comprise 
the total contributions of governments for 
both international and internal use during 
the 2½ -year period, 

Unfortunately, these misconceptions stem 


from a serious lack of understanding about 


UNICEF’s present programs. As a result, 
the United States has been prevented from 


contributing its proportionate share to this 


humanitarian program, widely acclaimed as 
one of the most successful overations of the 


United Nations. Essentially the factors to be 
understood are: 

(a) The change in character of UNICEP 
assistance from the postwar period of relief 
for acute emergencies to the long-term work 
of overcoming chronic emergencies in the 
underdeveloped areas. 

(b) Adoption of a new congressional for- 
mula providing that contributions from the 
United States “shall be made in such a man- 
ner as to give assurance that they will not 
exceed 3344 percentum of contributions from 
all governments, including contributions 
made by governments for the benefit of per- 
sons located within territories under their 
control” (Public Law 400). 

In regard to (a) above, the Congress ap- 
propriated $75,000,000 for postwar emergency 
assistance to children during 1947-49. In 
1950 the General Assembly of the United 
Nations decided to continue the fund, but 
changed its emphasis from relieving acute 
postwar emergencies to overcoming long- 
standing emergencies in the underdeveloped 
areas. The Congress authorized $15,000,000 
for this second phase of the fund’s work but 
delayed action on the appropriation until 
May 1951 and consequently reduced the ap- 
propriation to $5,750,000. 

The urgent need of the underdeveloped 
countries for simple preventive measures 
that have a mass impact on children at a 
low cost and require a minimum of techni- 
cal skill has not been as generally recognized 
as the need of children for direct relief in 
emergency situations. UNICEF experience 
has demonstrated, however, that the pro- 
vision of strategic supplies for the child seg- 
ment of the population, which is particular- 
ly responsive to preventive programs, not 
only directly assists millions of children but 
acts as a catalytic agent in the underdevel- 
oped areas to stimulate new interest and 
initiative in the realm of financing, admin- 
istrative effort, and personnel training out 
of all proportion to the limited monetary 
value of the program. 

The congressional formula, referred to in 
(b) above, was proposed, therefore, to em- 
phasize the importance of this national ef- 
fort. For example, our relatively small in- 
vestment of $80,750,000, approximating one- 
tenth of 1 percent of the moneys we have 
appropriated for foreign economic assistance 
since the war, and the contributions of 
other governments for international use, to- 
gether with contributions to UNICEF from 
all other sources, have stimulated new con- 
tributions for internal use equivalent to more 
than $190,000,000. 

These local contributions were taken into 
account when the President asked the Con- 
gress to authorize an appropriation of $12,- 
000,000 for UNICEF in fiscal 1952 and again 
in fiscal 1953. It was contemplated at that 
time that contributions from other govern- 
ments for international use and the con- 
tributions for internal use would enable the 
United States to contribute $24,000,000 over 
the 24-month period, without exceeding the 
one-third formula, 

The calculation was as follows: 


United States contribution $24, 000, 000 
Other governments contribu- 


. Ap Se ee = = 9, 500, 000 
Contributions for internal use. 38, 500, 000 
Toto = 72,000,000 


As against the $24,000,000 authorization 
requested, the Senate allowed $20,962,000. 
The House allowed only $12,000,000, and ex- 
tended the 2-year period by 6 months to 
December 31, 1953. The amount finally au- 
thorized was $16,481,000 for the extended 
period through December 31, 1953. The full 
amount of $16,481,000 was approved by the 
House Appropriations Committee but re- 
duced on the floor of the House to $6,666,667. 

The $6,666,667 is clearly inadequate. Other 
governments have already contributed or 
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pledged sufficient sums to withdraw approxi- 
mately the full $12,000,000 included in the 
authorization for fiscal 1952. The House 
action thus placed the United States in a 
deficit position of approximately $5,000,000 
for fiscal 1952 and leaves no moneys for con- 
tributions to the Fund in fiscal 1953. 

In light of these observations therefore as 
soon as the new Congress convenes, I shall 
propose that we appropriate the balance of 
the $16,481,000 authorized for the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund ir 1953, or $9,814,333. 


The Schuman Plan in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, MURRAY. Mr. President, T ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Schuman Plan in Perspec- 
tive,” which appears in the summer is- 
sue, 1952, of the magazine Prevent World 
War III, a nonprofit educational organi- 
2 2 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

It is my considered judgment that The 
Schuman Plan in Perspective should be 
pondered by all security-minded Ameri- 
cans. This is a sober study of a great 
concept, namely, the integration of the 
heavy industries of Western Europe to 
serve all people without special favor or 
advantage. Yet, even the finest prin- 
ciples may be p by unscrupu- 
lous interests. In the case of the Schu- 
man plan, as this article points out, there 
is great danger that West Germany may 
so manipulate her growing power that 
she could very well dominate the eco- 
nomic destinies of Germany against her 
neighbors. This could come about in 
more ways than one but certainly, if, 
for example, the present agitation of the 
Germans should triumph and the Saar 
were reattached to Germany—in that 
case the Germans would have approxi- 
mately 42 percent of the Schuman plan’s 
resources of coal and steel, while France 
would have 27 percent. These and other 
dangers are analyzed in this praise- 
worthy article, and I recommend it high- 
ly to my fellow Americans. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue SCHUMAN PLAN IN PERSPECTIVE 

Speaking recently to the Anglo-American 
Press Club, M. Grandval, the French Am- 
bassador to the Saar, suggested that if the 
Saar became economically bound to Ger- 
many, France might not be able to stay in 
the European coal and steel community. 
M. Schuman expressed substantially the 
same thought, it appears, to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Commission of the French National 
Assembly last January. Why this ominous 
confession? Because the French calculate 
that with the Saar’s coal mines and steel 
foundries leased to France for 50 years (as 
now) the French possess 34 percent of the 
industrial strength of the community to 
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Germany’s 35 percent. If the Saar were re- 
attached to Germany, the Federal Republic 
would have 42 percent of the community’s 
coal and steel; France would have 27 percent. 
That, the French claim, would be a danger- 
ous unbalance of power. 

When the French Assembly ratified the 
Schuman treaty it specifically recommended 
that the Government should look to main- 
taining its heavy investment programs in 
coal and steel. Armed with their flat the 
industrialists and planners were talking late- 
ly of a capacity of seventeen to eighteen 
million tons of steel by 1958. (Excluding the 
Saar. In 1951 French capacity was about 
11,500,000 tons; production, hampered by 
coke and scrap shortages, amounted to 9,- 
800,000 tons.) This is obviously a huge in- 
creas? and the target is probably somewhat 
optimistic. The cuts in investment credits 
that are bound to come with rearmament 
this year and next do not make it look any 
closer. But if the French are determined to 
carry it out they could manage it. They have 
drawn up the necessary parallel plans for 
expanding the production of coal and coke, 
especially in Lorraine, where both coal and 
iron ore are plentiful and easy to mine. 

In that spirit the most important target, 
that for the production of coke (which is 
essential for making steel but in short sup- 
ply) has been raised from 3,000,000 tons by 
1958 to 7,000,000 tons by the same year. 
That again is a large extension oi range. 
Yet the most significant fact is that at the 
higher rate of steel output the French would 
need just as much coke from the Ruhr as 
they now need when producing their ten- 
million-odd tons (of steel). For the foresee- 
able future, then, the French depend on the 
Ruhr for the coke that will permit their 
foundries to compete with those of the Ruhr, 
The Ruhr’s need of “minette” ore from Lor- 
raine which, it is sometimes implied, would 
balance the account is nothing like so im- 
perative. The clash of interests needs no 
elaborating. It is the same which has made 
the International Ruhr Authority which 
fixes Germany's coal exports under the oc- 
cupation regime so unpopular. The differ- 
ence is that under the Schuman plan Ger- 
many’s neighbors will no longer be able to 
impose their will. 

The problem would be partly solved if the 
Ruhr were to produce much more coal and 
with it, coke. The Federal Government's 
negotiators, during the Paris talks on the 
plan, did suggest that the Ruhr could pro- 
duce 50,000,000 tons more coal in 1954 than 
it did in 1951 (about 116,000,000 tons). But 
the coal industrialists consider this a fan- 
tasy. Some of their contempt can be dis- 
counted. They have various interests of 
their own for not wishing to see production 
rise fast. Yet it seems to be true that the 
coke which Germany’s neighbors want would 
be hard to obtain without heavy capital ex- 
penditure. Now in a period of rearmament 
the cutlets for steel may be ample, but the 
capital to help expansion and satisfy it over 
an extended period is not. Accordingly some 
Germans argue already that it would be 
more economical to invest most of the mon- 
ey directly in German steel. The French and 
Belgians could hardly agree; their interest 
is to see more coal and coke coming out of 
Germany. 

What influence will the Ruhr, as such, 
have in the coal and steel community? So 
far the Federal German Government has not 
paid too much attention to the Ruhr in- 
dusirialists. The Allies have been busy de- 
concentrating and decartelizing the coal and 
steel and chemical combines. Nevertheless 
when the political considerations that ruled 
when the plan was being worked out give 
way to the more mercenary, daily activity of 
the community it is hard to think their 
strength will not grow. 


Unfortunately, the centralized organiza- 
tion of the Ruhr will probably not be truly 
broken by the Allied reshaping now in prog- 
ress. 

More generally, it now seems probable that 
the real ownership of assets in the Ruhr 
combines is a mystery that no mere ally will 
ever quite uncover, It is, an expert has sug- 
gested, a job that would need 10 years, with 
all the tangle to be unravelled of holding 
companies and sleeping partners who may, 
or may not, but probably do, represent the 
old barons of the Ruhr. The Allies will prob- 
ably only have till the end of the year in 
which to complete a hasty simulacrum of re- 
distributing these assets. So the new decon- 
centrated steel and coal units may very well 
go back, in some cases at least, to the very 
gentlemen who were, through the reorganiza- 
tion, to be deprived of their former power. 

The Ruhr’s political strength should not be 
exaggerated. When the Allies leave, it will 
certainly be much less centralized than it 
used to be. The steel companies, for in- 
stance, will own only 17 percent of the coal 
mines in the Ruhr, whereas they used to own 
60 percent. But the Ruhr will, it seems, re- 
main enough of a unit still to be able to 
organize as a major pressure group both 
within Germany, of course, and in the coal 
and steel community. 

Will the High Authority be able to pursue 
or permit a sane investment policy without 
being continually hampered by political 
chicanery? That is probably the heart of 
the matter for the coal and steel community. 

Not all Ruhr industrialists and officials are 
as naive as the bureaucrat of the Steel Trus- 
tee Association in Essen who cursed the day 
when that very adequate instrument, the 
prewar cartel, was sacrificed to the whims of 
trust busters and European planners. But 
few of them like the Schuman plan. Last 
year their review, Bulwark, carried on a cam- 
paign to prove that it was the natural suc- 
cessor of the occupation statute, both hay- 
ing one aim: To keep down German produc- 
tion. 

Thus, the Principal of the Institute for 
World Economics of Kiel University, Dr. 
Fritz Baade, in June 1951, explained that the 
Schuman plan was a single market only in 
“a purely political usage of the term. This 
political market is to be unified and ren- 
dered uniform in such a way that we should 
forever be compelled to deliver coal to France 
at the same prices as those” demanded of 
German consumers. This would lead to “a 
never-ending spiral of rising costs, prices, 
and wages.” (How, Dr. Baade did not ex- 
plain.) 

Dr. Baade complained, above all, of the ef- 
fect on investments. For 5 years Germany's 
neighbors had been investing while Germany, 
the best natural market for capital, could 
not. 

“If the European steel industry is to re- 
cover from these five wasted years, German 
industry must be afforded priority for 5 
years to come.” Germany should by right 
produce 60 percent of Europe's coal and 55 
percent of her steel (against 48 and 35 per 
cent today). But in the high authority of 
the Schuman plan “Germany will have only 
two of the nine votes. I cannot see how these 
two representatives will find themselves in 
a position to combat all the aims at suprem- 
acy concealed behind nicely worded clauses.” 

Even Dr. Baade’s colleagues hardly fear 
French “aims at supremacy.” In fact, though 
they do not advertise it, they are justifiably 
confident of their power in the new alliance. 
No wonder. Though German steel produc- 
tion is still limited by the Allies, it is now 
running at a rate of 15 million tons a year, 
well above the combined total of France and 
the Saar. As soon as the contractual agree- 
ment is signed the Germans calculate they 
could, with relatively light investments, re- 
store old capacity to the tune of two million 
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tons. Another, equal, amount could be added 
by heavier investments in two of the big- 
gest former plants—here again relatively 
cheaply. Germany's steel capacity would 
then stand at over 19 million tons, not far 
short of what Hitler’s Reich was producing 
in 1938. 

So much the less, one might think, for 
the French, French tactics, particularly in 
the Saar, argue some anxiety on the point. 
But it seems doubtful that much French in- 
vestment will actually be prevented. For one 
thing, there are considerable opportunities 
for expansion in Lorraine, the heart of the 
steel industry. If the coking program de- 
velops (much depends on that) it will be the 
only steel region in he world which gets both 
its main raw materials, iron ore and coke, 
from its own soil. That is a tremendous 
advantage. All the more so since the Lor- 
raine coal mines are far easier to work than 
those of the Ruhr. 

The second reason is, however, the most 
important—and it seems to answer both 
the German and the French complaints. 
The high authority will, in fact, have very 
limited powers to restrict investment; its 
resources, largely based on its revenues from 
a levy of 1 percent on coal and steel, will 
be mainly devoted to encouraging capital 
expenditure by guaranteeing loans. 

This, at least, is the French interpreta- 
tion. Though article 4 of the Schuman 
treaty states that “subsidies or state assist- 
ance” are incompatible with the community, 
public financing will not apparently be pre- 
vented unless the terms of the loans raised 
“are different from the conditions normally 
imposed in similar circumstances for similar 
industries.” As the expert who propounded 
this view pointed to loans to the national- 
ized railways as comparable loans the argu- 
ment seems to lend itself to elastic interpre- 
tations. But as all parties depend largely 
on public financing none is likely to object. 
Since, too, the high authority can only ob- 
ject to investment on the grounds of the 
discriminatory financing involved it hardly 
seems that German plans, or most of them, 
could be restrained. On the contrary. There 
seems to be reason to expect something like 
an investments race in the early stages of 
the Schuman plan inspired by national 
fears of being left behind. The end of 
double pricing, affecting, in particular, Ger- 
man coal exported abroad, and the ample 
market afforded by rearmament should ac- 
centuate the expansionary tendency. 

Europe needs to increase her industrial 
power. In theory, then, the growth of steel 
and coal production is proper. The danger 
is that it is likely to be hypertrophied in 
relation to the activity of the rest of Western 
Europe’s economy with the usual bad effects 
that uncertain demand and threats of reces- 
sion produce, Already in 1950 the Economic 
Commission for Europe was reporting that 
there might be a slump in steel, a menace 
averted by a larger one, the Korean war. 
Even today the French are noting a harden- 
ing of the export market for their steel. 
Without single markets among the con- 
sumers of steel in Western Europe the pro- 
ducers of steel must move warily. And those 
single markets are remote. 

A second danger, at least from the French 
point of view, is that Germany is better 
equipped for an investments race than 
France. In a slump, too, the Germans would 
probably try, and with their generally lower 
costs be able, to sell more than the depres- 
sion quota fixed by the high authority. By 
flouting it they could further depress their 
French rivals. It would be a simple repeti- 
tion of their tactics during the thirties in 
the prewar cartel. 

Since the Germans are likely in the long 
run to have the better of the game, it is, 
in fact, the ebb and flow of German ambi- 
tion and of French fear that is the basic 
weakness of the Schuman plan, 
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Record Breaking Budget Reductions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress has this year made reductions in 


Title 


Regular annual: 
E y wr Baar Office: 


Total... ——ͤ—ͤ—— 1œ.ᷣ— ner 


Independent oiſices— d . — 


W — VEETEE 


Interior Department. 
District of Columbia 

Federal contribution 
Civil functions. 


ears, Si Commerce, and Judiciary: 


Bubtotal, 1068.——— — 80, 726, 122, 233 


D poen and supplemental acts 1952: 
z olor Carrier ¢ aims Commission 
rhea ener 92. 


Disaster relief. ......-...-.. 
Urgent delle 


ieney.- at 
Emergency appropriations, 1952. =.. 2a 
Subtotal, 1952 and prior . 


Grand total, session 
Permanent appropriations (estimate)... 


omy total, — supplemental, deficiency, 
d permanent... 


Of the total amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1953, $63,152,932,962 is for 
defense activities, including mutual se- 
curity, and $9,708,219,159 is for nonde- 
fense activities. The reductions imposed 


budget estimates totaling $8,634,150,671. 
The total estimates submitted were $83,- 
961,332,783 and the appropriations made 
$75,327,182,112. In addition to this 
amount of reduction of budget estimates 
Congress also reduced the amount au- 
thorized for Mutual Security—foreign 
aid—by $1,500,000,000 so the actual re- 
duction below the program proposed in 
the January budget is $10,134,000,000. 
An analysis by appropriation acts is set 


TABLE 1 
Estimates | Reported to Estimates 
considered by Passed House | considered by 
House House Senate 
$593, 045, 000 $648, 655, 000 $644, 765, 000 $693, 045, 000 $648, 430, 000 
2, $22, 100,000 | 2, 793, 800,000 | 2,793, 800,000 | 2, 822, 100,000 | 2,793, 800, 000 


3, 515, 145,000 | 3, 442, 455,000 | 3, 438, 565, 000 


6, 978, 687,043 | 6, 271, 138, 348 


3, 515, 145,000 | 3, 442, 280, 000 
6, 254, 215,628 | 6, 982, 787, 043 
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forth in the following table indicating 
amounts approved at various legislative 
stages of each bill. 

The total reduction below estimates, 
$8,634,150,671, the largest in history, is 
a reduction of 10.28 percent below the 
budget, which is the largest percentage 
reduction since the budget reductions 
following the period of the First World 
War. 


Reported to | Passed Senate | Public Law 


$645, 247, 000 8 — 095, 000 
000 


6, 278, 808, 228 


228, 006, 100 211, 664, 400 210, 903, 539 096, 100 211, 113, 539 211, 113, 539 211, 008, 539 
1, 740, 758, 261 | 1, 560, 244,261 | 1,559, 444,261 | 1,740, 958, 261 1, 561, 353, 761 | 1,561, 5 1, 562, 885, O11 
14, 556, 500 14, 177, 500 12, 895, 168 14, 556, 500 13, 577, 500 13, 577 „500 13. 577. 
1, 983, 410,861 | 1, 788. 088, 161 1,783, 242,968 | 1. 988, 610. 861] 1. 788, 044, 8001. 786, 579, 800 1. 787, 471. 050 
626, 001, 800 492, 434, 763 486, 248, 253 632, 151, 800 364 7, 328, 164 541, 729, 845 
(136, 442, 100) (131, 055, 000) (131, 055, 000) (136, 528, 100) (135, 117, 089) (135, 117, 00 (133, 696, 875) 
12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 9, 600, 000 12, 000, 000 0100, 000 000, 

692, 977, 492, 434. 900 492, 434, 900 712, 627, 800 900, 774, 599 667. 474, 609 584, 061, 600 
215, 988, 382 8'8, 408, 010 214, 338, 730 211, 869, 847 217, 701, 424 

184, 059, 000 189, 907, 000 184, 528.000 184, 523, 000 184, 203, 000 

589, 569, 499 707, 122, 499 588, 606, 305 588, 606, 305 586, 588, 586 

27, 306, 850 27, 699, 300 27, 548, 70. 27, 548, 700 27, 398, 700 

1, 016, 923, 731 | 1, 243, 136, 809 | 1, 015,016,735 | 1,012, 547,852 | 1, 015, 981, 710 

— 

724, 585, 699 931, 803, 078 731, 608, 470 731, 403, 470 728, 611, 970 

62, 391, 780 86, 172, 413 76, 886, 648 75. 8 2 461 76, 849, 392 

650, 000 2,077, 985, 000 985, 817, 500 

562, 500 479, 465, 000 415, 000, 000 415, 000, 000 409, 800, 000 

„400, 000 | 14, 380, 632, 000 | 12, 165, 080, 000 165, 080, 000 | 12, 239, 500, 000 

12, 815, 152, 142 | 13, 958, 246,000 | 12, 699, 574, 142 | 12,699, 574, 142 | 12, 459, 642 

„ 752, 412, 912 | 22, 570, 289, 770 20, 454, 111. 770 21, 122,361,770 | 21, 118, 361, 770 

46, 207, 177, 554 | 51,390, 709,770 | 45, 734,750,912 | 46, 403,000,912 | 46, 610, 938, 912 
22322 AA AA .. 

60, 475, 385, 513 | 67, 490, 144, 574 | 60, 304, 752,856 | 60, 930, 363, 036 61, 087, 378, 782 

10, 127, 840, 780 13, 867, 928, 689 | 10, 303, 386, 286 | 10,379, 924, 886 | 11 793, 776, 339 

81, 358, 073, 263 | 70, 608, 139, 142 | 71, 310, 287, 922 | 72, 861, 162 121 

| —$—————S—SSS>=|_——S | 

867, 000 

971, 342, 641 

— aoa kee® 25, 000, 000 

1, 413, 820, 350 

55, 000, 000 


2, 590, 032, 625 | 2 404. O64, 943 


have been epplied to all branches of the 
Government and the reduction against 
defense activities for the fiscal year 1953 
is $7,254,428,798. The reduction against 
nendefense activities is $1,242,492,344. 


The following table sets forth the 
amounts for defense and nondefense ac- 
tivities compared with budget estimates 
for fiscal year 1953 and for supplemental 
acts for fiscal year 1952 and prior years: 


Taste 2.—Summary comparison of defense and nondefense appropriations, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 


Regular annua! 1953 acts. 

Defense agencies ‘and. activities: 
Department of Defense: 

Independent agencies. 

Secretary of 8 4 

Department of Army. 
Department of Navy. 

Department of Air Force. 


46, 610, 938, 912 
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TABLE 2,—Summary comparison of defense and nondefense appropriations, 82d Cong., 2d sess Continued 


Regular annual 1953 acts—Continued 
Defense agencies and activities—Continued 
Independent offices: 


. .. ͤ . ̃ͤͤͤ ;; TTT. . a ee eee 


Atomie Energy Commission 


PPTP ———— 
e m . r S NAISE AAE A Memeo 


Nondeſense agencies and activities 


Total regular annnai 1953 ac. 6öf —àä4beͤ—d 53j!— ʒiʃI : :̃—— 


Supplemental, 1953: r 
ofense agencies and activities: 
Federal Security Agency—schools......-..---- 
Atomic Energy Commission 


e . y annn aneen A 


Nondefense agencies and activities 


Total, supplemental, 193——————————————————— 
Total appropriation, 1953_....-...---------02-e0-n-eseesennn enn w none nw nannamamma maaana maa 


Recapitulation, 1953 regular and supplemental: 


lense activities—— k * 
Nene k eee‚ek‚k‚k‚kk‚kkk„l‚n‚ etanan ngaa isa aapea aaea onanan eeano sipo saian ner 


Supplemental and deficiency, 1952 and prior: 
—— agencies and activities: 


Federal Security Agency—defense community facilities. 
Housing and Home Finance—defense community faciliti 
Veterans’ Administration 


Total. defense activities 
Nondefense agencies and activities ...-.-----2---- -=-= 


Total, supplemental and deficiency, 1952 and prior 


e total appropriations: 
efense activities 
Nondefense activities. 


Total t vtꝗ ttt tv qt ꝗt ttt vtv vt vr vt vt vr v ꝗr vt v qr vv —j —ꝗvũg———— 83, 961, 332, 783 | 75, 327, 182, 112 


Total appropriations, sesslon „„ 83, 961, 332, 783 


Estimates Law Decrease 
$4, 064, 673, 500 | $3, 817, 769,960 | $246, 903, 540 
4 1, 137, 727,500 | 174. 272, 500 
4, 955, 497.460 | 421, 176, 040 
56, 767, 383, 270 | 51, 568, 436, 372 | 5, 200, 946, 898 
10, 722, 761,304 | 9, 500, 939, 410 | 1, 221, 821, 894 
67, 490, 144, 574 | 61, 057, 375, 782 | 6, 422, 768, 792 


13, 867, 928, 689 


11, 793, 776, 339 
81, 358, 073, 263 


2, 074, 152, 350 
8, 496, 921, 142 
aooe 


70, 407, 361, 760 
10, 950, 711, 503 | 9,708, 219, 159 


81, 358, 073, 263 | 72, 86t, 152, 121 


7, 254, 428, 798 
1, 242, 492, 344 


8, 498, 921, 142 


75, 327, 182, 112 


72, 230, 815, 760 | 64, 866, 432, 962 
II. 730, 517, 023 | 10, 460, 749, 150 | 1, 269, 767, 873 


8, 634, 150, 671 


DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 

Two years ago the Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommended and the Con- 
gress enacted, as a part of the “single 
package” appropriation bill,a revised and 
greatly strengthened antideficiency act. 
For a number of years the various agen- 
cies of the Government had increasingly 
proceeded on the basis of submitting ad- 
ditional and deficiency estimates to the 
point that the antiquated antideficiency 
act had become practically meaningless. 
So many devious ways of avoiding the 
requirements of the law had been found 
that it became necessary to write a 
much more detailed and explicit statute. 
An analysis of supplemental and defi- 
ciency estimates submitted to the cur- 
rent session indicates the effectiveness 
of the new law. Of the total amount 
appropriated, $2,466,029,991, $1,713,500,- 
000 was for defense activities and of that 
amount $1,401,000,000 was largely attrib- 
utable to the conflict in Korea. The re- 
mainder of the supplemental require- 
ments for the defense program was 
based entirely on the fact that defense 
activities have been expanding, and it 
was not possible in such an expanding 
program to anticipate all requirements. 


The remaining amount, $752,529,991, 
appropriated for nondefense activities 
included $385,913,724 made necessary 
because of an act of Congress increasing 
the rates of pay of Government employ- 
ees enacted after the budget for the fis- 
cal year 1952 had been passed upon by 
Congress. Even so this amount does not 
represent the total cost of the act as the 
agencies of the Government were re- 
quired to absorb approximately half of 
the cost of the law. Another large item, 
$161,578,000, is accounted for in the 
transportation of mails by the Post Of- 
fice Department made necessary by an 
increase in rates ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission after the 
original appropriation for the purpose 
had been made. Appropriations for re- 
lief in flood-stricken and other disaster 
areas accounted for $80,000,000, claims 
and judgments $17,558,819, and liquida- 
tion of prior contract authority for Fed- 
eral-aid highways $69,500,000. Twenty- 
three million one hundred thousand 
dollars was appropriated for special 
items such as $10,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a laboratory by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, $4,000,000 revolving 
fund for the Civil Service Commission, 


and $4,400,000 for construction of a 
building for the General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

The actual program deficiencies in the 
Government total only $14,879,448, and 
this appropriation was made against es- 
timates totaling $32,678,395, or a reduc- 
tion of $17,798,947. Only 1.9 percent of 
the amounts appropriated as supple- 
mental items for the fiscal year 1952 be- 
ing actual unanticipated deficiencies. 

There will always be some unforeseen 
conditions arise and some unanticipated 
and unavoidable costs which it will be 
necessary to take care of, but when these 
items can be held to the small amount 
necessary in the fiscal year 1952 the 
Committee on Appropriations is entitled 
to take considerable credit for its fore- 
sight in securing the enactment of the 
rigid antideficiency act which has been 
effective in requiring the agencies of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
live within the amounts appropriated 
rather than expand programs and activ- 
ities on a basis which would require addi- 
tional funds and leave the Congress no 
choice but to appropriate. The following 
table sets forth an analysis of the supple- 
menial and deficiency appropriations in 

e : 
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Tase 3.—Summary analysis of supplemental and deficiency appropriations for fiscal year 1952 and prior, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 


Estimates Percent item 

(Senate) to total law 
Total aa supplo me ital and deficiency, 1952 and prior $2, 603, 259, 520 | $2, 466,029,991 | $137, 229, 529 100.0 
5 costs (largely attributable to Korea) 1, 457, 100,000 | 1,401, 000, 000 56, 100, 000 56.9 
ee e . e 366, 354, 000 312, 000 12.6 
Net nondefe ıse supplemental and deficiency item 30.5 
Percent item 

to total non- 

defense law 

Recapitulation of nondefense supplemental items by purpose: 

Chassified and employees pay increases 51.3 
Transportation of mail... .. ↄ9 enenscnscenccsenese| 161,578, 00 161, 578, 000 | --_......... 21.5 
Disaster relief. — 10.6 
Claims and judgments. 2.4 
Grants. in- aid: — funds, eto 3.1 
iscellaneous program ore oe —-— — 


DETAIL OF GRANTS-IN-AID, SPECIAL FUNDS, ETC. 


Agency and item: 
Department of Labor: 
Grants to States for unem- 


ployment compensation 
and employment service 


Appropriation 


Agency and item—Con. Appropriation 
Department of Agriculture: 


General Services Administra- 
tion: Federal supply and rec- 
ords building 4. 400, 000 


Total 23, 100, 000 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 


fow the fiscal year 1952, ending June 30, 
1952, would be $8,201,000,000. The ac- 


Amounts of appropriations, in the fore- Bureau of Animal Industry t 
: ual result, however, as sh by thi 
going table, under this head, are com- FF 000,000 Daily Treasury bo Bia 3 20. 
posed as follows: volving fund . 4,000,000 1952. was a deficit of 64.017.000, 000. 


When the President submitted his budget 
to the Congress in January 1951, it then 
appeared that there would be a deficit 
for the two fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
of $19,154,000,000. However, the actual 
results of the 2 years show that the defi- 


administration 82. 500. 000 When the President's budget was sub- cit for the biennium was only $507,000,- 
Employees’ compensatio: mitted to the Congress in January of 000. These figures are set forth in detail 
pga tts ORUA 2,200,000 1952 it was estimated that the deficit in the following table: 


TABLE 4.—Comparison of estimated and actual Federal deficits, fiscal year 1952 
{In millions of dollars] 


President's budget for fiscal ye ir 1952 as of January 1951. 
President's budget for fiscal 1953 as of January 1952. 
Daily Treasury Statement June 30, 1982. 


President's budget 1952 as of January 1951 
President's bud et 1953 as of January 1952. 
Daily Treasury Statement June 30, 1952. 


Expenditures for the fiscal year 1952 as indicated by the Treasury statement timates and actual results is set forth 


were estimated in January to total $70,- 
881,000,000, but the actual expenditures 


on June 30, 1952, was $66,145,000,000. 
A breakdown of these expenditure es- 


. by major budget functions in the fol- 


lowing table: 


TABLE 5. Comparison of estimated and actual expenditures 1952 by major functions of Government 


Un millions} 


Actual 


bud 1953 statemen! 
g: — oe) June 30 inka 


The budget in January contemplated 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1953 of 
$85,444,000,000 and receipts of $70,998,- 
000,000, or a net deficit for the year of 
$14,446,000,000. The reductions in ap- 
propriations imposed by the Congress 
will serve to substantially reduce the ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year. Of 
course, not all of the appropriation re- 
duction will be felt in the first year as 
expenditures of amounts authorized to 
be obligated will not all appear in the 


first year of operation of a budget. 
There have been certain laws enacted 
during the closing days of the session, 
such as combat pay for soldiers in Korea, 
mustering-out payments to persons dis- 
charged from the armed services, and so 
forth, which will require expenditures in 
addition to amounts appropriated. On 
the other hand, certain economic fac- 
tors, such as the strike in the steel in- 
dustry, will probably slow down fulfill- 
ment of contracts to the extent that a 


reduction in expenditures will result. It 
is not possible at this time to give a real- 
istic estimate of the probable deficit al- 
though it is fair to assume that the 
deficit will be considerably less than the 
$14,500,000,000 contemplated in January. 
A detailed analysis of the whole situation 
is now being made by the Bureau of the 
Budget and an authoritative estimate of 
receipts, expenditures, and probable defi- 
cit will be available within a few weeks. 
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Albert D. Lasker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, no man 
in American economic history has con- 
tributed more to the shaping of modern 
American business enterprise than the 
late Albert D. Lasker. He was the father 
of modern advertising methods. He built 
up scores of new enterprises in this 
country, ereating vast fortunes for his 
clients and associates while, at the same 
time, raising the standards of living of 
millions. It seemed that everything he 
touched with his magic business rhetoric 
and advanced ideas in the field of 
merchandising turned to gold. With it 
all he kept the human touch and was 
loved by all who knew him. He became 
one of our country's great and most ef- 
fective philanthropists. With the influ- 
ence and aid of his charming, intelli- 
gent, and devoted wife, who has actually 
sponsored many vital programs to im- 
prove the health and social welfare of 
our people, he has contributed greatly to 
the social progress of our country. His 
recent departure from this life was a 
grievous loss to those of us who knew 
him well and to those countless others 
to whose well-being he had devoted his 
time, his boundless energy, and his great 
talents. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD an article 
from Time magazine which graphically 
describes the life and activities of this 
great American. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADVERTISING—Exirt THE OLD MASTER 


In a paneled conference room one day in 
1942, Advertising Man Albert Lasker and one 
of his biggest clients sat surrounded by their 
deputies and advisers. Lasker advanced an 
idea which nearly everyone else opposed. 
“Well, gentlemen,” said Lasker as he began 
to back out of the room, you're doubtless 
right, and I am wrong—so wrong that I've 
only made $40,000,000 in this business.” 

Not only did Albert Davis Lasker make 
more than $40,000,000 out of advertising, he 
changed its technique and virtually fathered 
modern advertising. In so doing he turned 
such names as Lucky Strike, Palmolive, Pep- 
sodent, Kleenex and Kotex into household 
words. 


WHAT IS THE SECRET? 


When Lasker, an 18-year-old stripling from 
Galveston, Tex., got a Job in Chicago’s Lord 
& Thomas agency in 1898, advertising was in 
its horse and buggy stage. Ad agencies were 
little more than space brokers. They bought 
space in newspapers and magazines at cut- 
rate, and resold it to advertisers at whatever 
mark-up they could get. They prepared 
little copy or art work. Lasker, who dis- 
played a hypnotic, golden-tongued sales- 
manship from the start, soon changed all 
that. He laid out ad campaigns with newsy 
headlines and drawings, insisted on a 15 per- 
cent commission on the price of the ads, 
Thus he helped establish the fee system now 
standard for the industry. At 24, he was 
earning $1,000 a week, already owned 25 per- 
cent of the firm, 


Lasker was still groping for a new approach 
to advertising when, in 1904, a stranger 
helped him find it. A boy came in from the 
saloon near Lord & Thomas bearing a note 
from John Kennedy, an  ex-Canadian 
mounted policeman who was writing breezy 
ads for patent medicines: “I can tell you 
what advertising is.” Lasker sent for Ken- 
nedy; liked his definition: that good adver- 
tising simply offered a “reason why” the cus- 
tomer should buy. Lasker hired Kennedy 
and they translated the theory into copy 
with such slogans as Palmolive's Keep that 
schoolgirl complexion” and Van Camp's 
(evaporated milk) “You can now have a cow 
in your pantry.” At 30, Lasker was sole 
owner of Lord & Thomas and already a mil- 
lionaire. 

SALT IN THE OCEAN 


Lasker's biggest campaigns were for Lucky 
Strikes. President George Washington Hill 
was spending $1,000,000 a year on ads when 
Lasker stepped in; soon he was spending 
$25,000,000, and Luckies soared from third 
place to first in sales, Lasker and the leg- 
endary Hill spent endless hours dreaming up 
new slogans (“Nature in the raw is seldom 
mild,” “Reach for a Lucky instead of a 
sweet”). Hill, worried because more women 
smoked Chesterfields, and impressed by the 
growing fad of “research,” wanted a survey 
made. Lasker, who relied on his own in- 
tuition, thought that so-called market re- 
search only proved that “there is salt in 
the ocean.” His common sense told him 
women preferred Chesterfields because of 
their clean white package (Luckies were 
then green). Lasker took an experimental 
white Lucky package into the building lobby, 
tried it on a girl tobacco clerk. When she 
liked it, he telephoned Hill: “I’ve just com- 
pleted a survey; the new package is a hit.” 
It was (in spite of Luckies“ clangorous cam- 
paign, Lucky Strike green Las gone to war,” 
which was a flop). 

Lasker was more than an adman; he liked 
to buy into small companies and make them 
big. He bought a one-third interest in 
Pepsodent and with Charles Luckman 
boosted it to a top place in United States 
dentifrices with his advertising razzle-dazzle. 
When the company was sold to Lever Bros., 
Lasker got $2,500,000. He invested $1,000,- 
000 in International Cellucotton to persuade 
its president that the press taboo against 
Kotex ads could be overcome, Lasker over- 
came it by talking women’s magazines into 
carrying ads saying Kotex was a boon to 
women and before long newspapers began 
carrying the ads also. His interest in Cellu- 
cotton added to his millions. He early saw 
the potentials of radio advertising, and for 
Pepsodent created two of radio’s most famous 
shows (Amos n' Andy, Bob Hope). 


SUNDAY SQUASH 


Lasker’s boundless energy spilled over into 
boxing, golf, baseball, politics. It was Lasker 
who started Jack Johnson on the way to the 
world’s heavyweight championship. Later, 
as part owner of the Chicago Cubs, after the 
great “Black Sox“ scandal, he proposed the 
reforms that made Judge Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis baseball’s czar. He helped elect 
Harding, who got him to take on the vast 
job of liquidating World War I’s war-ship- 
ping fleets. He worked both himself and his 
employees hard. Ex-Lord & Thomas Em- 
ployee WILLIAM BENTON recalls that he joined 
a squash club for exercise, but managed to 
get in only five games—“all on my way to 
work on Sunday morning.” Like BENTON, 
many of Lasker’s protégés set up their own 
agencies and made their fortunes.t 

Lasker's zest for the advertising business 
diminished after his first wife’s death in 


Erwin & Wasey's Charles Erwin and Louis 
Wasey, Young & Rubicam’s John Orr Young, 
Hilton & Riggio’s Peter Hilton, Sherman & 
Marquette’s Stuart Sherman and Arthur 
Marquette, M. H. Hackett, J. M. Hickerson, 
Duane Jones, etc, 
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1936. In 1942, after remarrying, he astound- 
ed the advertising world by suddenly bring- 
ing Lord & Thomas, the most famous name 
in the business, to an end. He turned over 
his accounts to three young deputies—Em- 
erson Foote, Fairfax Cone, and Don Belding? 
Having given away his agency, Lasker set 
about giving away his fortune as well. With 
his wife, Mary, who had long been interested 
in medical research (Time, August 30, 1948), 
he set up the Lasker Foundation to fight 
heart disease, rheumatic fever, and cancer. 
Last week, at 72, Albert Lasker died of cancer. 


Congress Lauds Cecil R. King’s Fight 
Against Corruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, for 
over a year now, we have been observing 
the King committee investigate the en- 
forcement of our Federal tax laws, and 
we Members of the delegation in this 
House from California—Democrats and 
Republicans alike—are proud indeed of 
the worth-while accomplishments of our 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kine] and his committee, and the 
very much deserved recognition and re- 
nown it has gained throughout the 
Nation for its splendid work. 

As you will no doubt recall the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Kine] had 
no more than commenced his commit- 
tee’s investigations, when an attempt 
was made to besmirch his good name 
through a low, underhanded, “snake in 
the grass” attempt to discredit him and 
bring his investigation to an abrupt 
end. However, he again demonstrated 
his ability to cope with the situation by 
the master stroke of catching these slan- 
derers completely by surprise. He im- 
mediately withdrew himself from his 
committee and from any participation in 
the hearings, placed it under the tempo- 
rary chairmanship of the distinguished 
Member of this House, the gentleman 
from Texas, Judge J. M. Comss, with in- 
structions to promptly investigate every 
segment of this nefarious effort. 

Fourteen witnesses were subpenaed 
and brought to Washington to testify 
under oath and the testimony in these 
hearings proved beyond a shadow of 
doubt that a group of persons instituted 
a deliberate and malicious attempt to 
defile the good name and character of 
the chairman, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, Congressman Kine, The per- 
petrators of these malicious rumors ad- 
mitted under oath that there was no 
substance or basis whatever in fact for 
these false rumors that had been started, 
At the close of the hearings, the tem- 
porary chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, Judge Comes, indignantly de- 
clared there was “not one scrap of evi- 
dence and in fact, not even a single alle- 
gation presented” and the individuals 


2 The successor agency still survives as 
Foote, Cone & Belding, although Foote has 
left the firm, is now a vice president of Mc- 
Cann-Erickson. 
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starting the false allegations with ma- 
licious intent are presently under in- 
vestigation for violation of the law by the 
Department of Justice. 

That ordinarily, Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House, should have 
squelched any further attempts to im- 
pede or obstruct the progress of the in- 

* vestigations being made by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kd] and his 
committee, but no—these men and 
others who felt the lash of the King 
committee, do not subside so easily, they 
have too much at stake. It is my candid 
opinion that those who threatened to 
“get” the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kino] when their nefarious practices and 
tax evasions were brought to light and 
exposed as a result of the King commit- 
tee investigations, have been and no 
doubt will continue to be, evident 
throughout Mr. Kmo's campaign for re- 
election, by the persistent efforts of this 
clique throughout the country to make 
felt the penalty he is to pay for his cou- 
rageous stand against them in daring to 
expose their well-grounded and estab- 
lished, lucrative, illegal operations. 

Despite the persistent efforts to thwart 
the exemplary efforts of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kine] and his com- 
mittee, his investigations continued to 
expose inefficiency, improprieties, and 
corruption far beyond that found by any 
other committee on record, and Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike have often 
expressed their satisfaction at the re- 
sults of their accomplishments and the 
removal of individuals unfit for posi- 
tions of trust. I might also say at this 
juncture that Democrats have taken the 
initiative in these investigations, sup- 
ported and encouraged by the eminent 
Members on the Republican side of the 
aisle. 

Iam sure we all agree that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kine] and 
the work of his committee well deserves 
the plaudits received for its great contri- 
bution against corruption in Government 
and on June 16, 1952, when the full Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means unanimously 
voted additional funds recommending 
continuation of the investigations of the 
King committee, a Washington Post edi- 
torial had this to say: 

This committee has done one of the most 
useful jobs in recent Washington history. 
As a result of its exposures, the whole top 
level of officials in the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has been changed. 


I have also heard with much interest 
and gratification the expressions of com- 
mendation of our colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kine], and 
the unparalleled accomplishments of his 
investigating committee, at the time the 
House of Representatives unanimously 
voted authority for the continuation of 
the investigations of the King commit- 
tee; when some of the most distinguished 
Members of both the Democratic and 
Republican Parties of this House lauded 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Kine] and the work of his committee, 
including the distinguished gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. STANLEY], the Demo- 
cratic chairman of the House Adminis- 
tration Committee; the distinguished 
gentleman from the State of Iowa [Mr. 
LECOMPTE], the Republican senior mi- 
nority member of the Committee on 


House Administration; the distinguished 
gentleman from the State of North 
Carolina [Mr. Drang], the Democratic 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ac- 
counts; the distinguished gentleman 
from the State of Indiana (Mr. HAL- 
LEcK], Republican floor leader; the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from the State of 
California, Carn HrnsHaw, Republican 
dean of the California delegation; the 
distinguished gentleman from northern 
California, Leroy JoHNsoNn, Republican 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee; the distinguished gentleman from 
the State of New York [Mr. REED], a Re- 
publican and dean of that great State's 
delegation as well as senior minority 
member of the Committee on Ways and 
Means; and the distinguished gentleman 
from the State of North Carolina [Mr. 
Dovuecxton], Democratic chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and I 
quote from the Recorp of the House pro- 
ceedings of that day, July 2, 1952: 


Mr. Deane, Mr. Speaker, I know that it is 
the desire of the House to move promptly 
today, but this is a resolution in which I am 
sure the entire membership of the House is 
interested. It deals with the committee 
headed by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Ka], charged with the investigation 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

I take this time, Mr. Speaker, to express 
my personal appreciation, and I am sure the 
House Members feel the same way, for the 
remarkably fine job this committee has ren- 
dered; and I especially would like to make 
mention of a statement that has been 
brought to my attention whereby it was in- 
sinuated that the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Ko] tied himself to the tails of this 
particular committee to advance his own per- 
sonal position. Knowing the gentleman 
from California as all of us do, we know that 
is most untrue, because certainly a study of 
the hearings shows how impartial has been 
the work of this particular committee. 

I have before me, and I will ask unanimous 
consent to include them as part of my state- 
ment, some of the outstanding statements 
editorially made of the fairness of this com- 
mittee and its members from both sides of 
the aisle. I felt that we should take a min- 
ute or two to express our gratitude and per- 
sonal appreciation of the work this commit- 
tee has done. The members of the commit- 
tee have risked their political fortunes and 
criticism perhaps inside and outside the 
Government because of the courageous work 
they have done. 

Mr. Speaker, in the interest of conserving 
time and space under the circumstances, I 
shall include a portion of but three of the 
many commendatory editorials and articles 
that have ccme to my attention with regard 
to the splendid work of Mr. KING’s com- 
mittee. 

First. From the editorial section of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday, Decem- 
ber 30, 1951, entitled CO. R. KINd of Cali- 
fornia Investigates Tax Corruption Thor- 
oughly, but Also Fairly”: 

“As chairman of the subcommittee, Kina 
has been in charge of an investigation that 
had made more headlines and produced 
more concrete results than any similar con- 
gressional inquiry in recent years. The evi- 
dence of loose ethical standards among pub- 
lic officials, dug up by the subcommittee, 
could be the deciding factor in the 1952 pres- 
idential election. Despite the clamor and 
the sensations, KING, a largely self-educated 
former businessman, has directed the sub- 
committee with fairness and detachment. 
He has consistently expressed regard for the 
rights of witnesses, and on one occasion, at 
least, virtually pleaded with a youthful wit- 
ness to come clean and avoid the danger of 
ruining his life.” 
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Second. From the syndicated column of 
Republican United States Senator MARGARET 
CHASE SMITH, one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished women, in the Chicago Sun- 
Times, entitled “King-Size Investigation“: 

“The King-size of all congressional investi- 
gations for exposing corruption is the one 
being carried out by the King subcommittee 
of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
The subcommittee derives its name from its 
chairman, Representative Cecm R. KING, of 
Los Angeles. What the group has done in 
digging out scandals in the Government puts 
all other investigating committees to shame, 
It is to be commended for making the most 
out of what it has—for the public and not 
just for individual glory and personal pub- 
licity of its members.” 

Third. From an editorial of the Santa 
Monica Evening Outlook, one of the oldest 
and most respected daily newspapers in 
southern California, under date of February 
26, 1952, entitled “The Verdict of the King 
Committee": 

“Representative CECIL R. Kuna, of Califor- 
nia, who has headed the congressional com- 
mittee investigating scandals in the Internal 
Revenue Department, is a Democrat whose 
courage and integrity must be admired. For 
he has now climaxed a fearless probe of 
conditions which cried aloud for public cen- 
sure and correction, by placing the blame 
for these conditions on an inept top admin- 
istration in Washington, In delivering this 


» scathing indictment, Representative KING 


has risked his political career, and has cer- 
tainly cut himself off from any possible favor 
with the present heads of his party. But 
while this courageous honesty will consign 
him to the doghouse, it has won him the 
wholehearted respect and gratitude of the 
decent people of this country. We congratu- 
late Representative CECIL R. KING on having 
made a brave and honorable choice, and on 
the great ability and fearlessness which he 
has shown in the conduct of his committee 
investigation.” 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, CEane. I yield to the gentleman from 

Indiana, a member of the committee. 
* Mr. HALLECK. As a minority member of the 
subcommittee on accounts of the Committee 
on House Administration I want to corrobo- 
rate what the gentleman has just said. The 
King subcommittee is certainly deserving of 
a lot of credit for the manner in which it 
has proceeded with an investigation which 
has been of tremendous importance and 
concern to all of the people of the United 
States, and certainly to the taxpayers of 
the United States. 

The committee, as far as I have been able 
to observe, has operated on a strictly non- 
partisan basis in carrying out the mandate 
of the Congress when it was instructed to 
make the investigation. 

I want to commend the chairman, Mr. 
Kine, the ranking minority member from 
New Jersey [Mr. Kean] and all of the mem- 
bers of the committee for the very fine job 
they have done. 

Mr. LeComere, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield. 

Mr, Deane. I yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa, a member of the committee. 

Mr. LeCompte. I, too, want to add my word 
of commendation for the King committee. 
As a matter of fact, I am not sure that I 
have been in favor of all the investigations 
that have been made, but I think the King 
committee, a subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, has done a splendid 
job. They have approached their problem 
in a nonpartisan way, and I am happy to 
support the appropriation for continuation 
of their study and investigation. 

(Mr. Hinsnaw asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and to include an article from 
the Washington Post.) 

Mr. HinsHaw. Mr. Speaker, I rise to sup- 
port this appropriation for the King commit- 
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tee. As everyone here knows, it takes a great 
deal of courage on the part of a committee 
chairman who is on the same side as an 
administration, to expose corruption in that 
administration. Our colleague, Mr. KING, as 
chairman, with the other members of his 
committee, has been fearless and diligent in 
prosecuting investigations into tax evasions 
and in my opinion deserves the support as 
well as the commendation of the Congress 
and the people. 

Mr. Speaker, a United Press report carried 
in the Washington Star of last April 13 a 
statement of Chairman STANLEY, of the 
House Administration Committee, critical of 
a number of investigatory committees of the 
House. But in respect to the King commit- 
tee the article states as follows: 

“STANLEY said some investigations have 
been ‘necessary and worth while.’ He singled 
out for particular praise the House subcom- 
mittee investigating Government tax scan- 
dals. He said the $200,000 appropriated for 
that inquiry will ‘ultimately pay huge divi- 
dends to taxpayers’.” 

(Mr. JoHnson asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD). 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, CECIL R. KING 
and I were elected to Congress on the same 
day. I did not know him but soon became 
well acquainted with him after becoming a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

In the recent investigation of irregularities 
and alleged scandals in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, Con. R. Kia has shown that 
he is a real leader. When, as chairman, he 
opened the first hearing, he was promptly 
attacked. There were insinuations made 
against his character and his capacity to 
conduct this investigation impartially. He 
promptly asked the committee to investi- 
gate him and determine for themselves 
whether he was the right type of man to 
be chairman of this important committee. 
After considerable investigation, the com- 
mittee unanimously gave him a clean bill 
of health. 

To fight crime is a difficult and rugged 
job. I know from experience. Ceci KING 
has furnished the intelligence, the leader- 
ship, and the courage to make the investiga- 
tion entrusted to him and his committee an 
outstanding accomplishment in the uncover- 
ing of irregularities and crime in a very im- 
portant department of government. He de- 
serves the thanks of every citizen who be- 
lieves in honesty in government. He de- 
serves the praise of his colleagues, and he 
has mine, on uncovering graft and corrup- 
tion in a very important part of our Gov- 
ernment. He deserves praise for insisting 
on integrity in government so that the peo- 
ple, whom public officials serve as trustees of 
their interest and welfare, may have confi- 
dence that men in public life will safeguard 
the public welfare. Without integrity, pop- 
ular government would soon collapse. The 
leadership of Ceci. R. KING in this investi- 
gation has given our people renewed confi- 
dence in representative government as the 
protector and guardian of the rights of the 
people. 

(Mr. Norstap asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD.) 

Mr. Norsiap. Mr. Speaker, the funds pro- 
vided for under this resolution should be 
granted. In my opinion the King commit- 
tee has done an excellent job in digging out 
the graft and corruption in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This is an agency of 
Government in which the people must have 
confidence, and the disclosures of the com- 
mittee clearly indicate that there has been 
little or no grounds for confidence in the 
Bureau the way that it has been operating in 
the past. 

While the committee has done a fine job 
to date there remains much more to be done 
in the future but without the funds provided 


herein they would be virtually helpless to go 
ahead with their work. The resolution 
should pass unanimously. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the King committee and every 
member of it for the excellent work they 
have done. I hope they will continue this 
work because I feel their job is incomplete. 
Their work has been constructive, it has 
been patriotic and if we are going to have a 
clean, wholesome Government, we need more 
such work as they are doing in uncovering 
corruption in official life. 

Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I concur in the 
remarks that the Members have made in 
commendation of the fine work done by the 
so-called King committee. 

Mr. DoucHTon. Mr. Speaker, the Subcom- 
mittee on Administration of the Internal 
Revenue Laws, under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Kino] 
has done an excellent job. As a result of 
the investigations and hearings which the 
subcommittee has held, both the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Department of 
Justice have gone through housecleanings 
which have helped greatly to restore the 
confidence of the public in the administra- 
tion of our tax laws. The subcommittee was 
instrumental in speeding up the reorgani- 
zation of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

Each member of the subcommittee is to be 
highly commended for the long and arduous 
work he has performed. The members have 
been diligent and fair in their work. 

As chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, I am very pleased with the man- 
ner in which the gentleman from California 
and the other members of the subcommittee 
have approached this investigation. 

The results which the subcommittee has 
produced speak for themselves. I urge favor- 
able action on the resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for the subcommittee. 


At this juncture, Mr. Speaker, I feel 
it appropriate to also call to the atten- 
tion of the membership of the House 
some of the remarks made by members 
of the Committee on Expenditures in 
Executive Departments, of which I am 
the ranking member, with regard to Mr. 
EINd's contribution to the reorganiza- 
tion of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
In my opinion, this important major im- 
provement in the operation of our Gov- 
ernment never would have been enacted 
were it not for the work of the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Ka] and his 
committee. On the occasion of the pub- 
lic hearings held on this reorganization 
plan before our committee, on pages 
227-243 appear the following state- 
ments: The distinguished Republican 
Representative, MARGUERITE STITT 
CHURCH, from the State of Illinois: 

I would like to tell Mr. K1nc that the work 
of his committee and his own integrity rep- 
resents one of the bright lights in the coun- 
try regarding corruption. 


The distinguished Democratic Repre- 
sentative from the State of Georgia, 
Judge HENDERSON LANHAM: 

I want to join my colleagues in commend- 
ing Mr. Kino for the very splendid work his 
committee has done. I think everyone in 
America owes him and his committee a deep 
debt of gratitude. 


The distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota, JoHN A, BLATNIK: 


I, too, want to go on record here as ex- 
pressing my commendation in my own small 
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way for the excellent service you have per- 
formed for the Government and the country. 


The distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina, HERBERT C. BONNER: 

I, like the other members of the commit- 
tee, the Congress, and the people of the 
country, want to compliment Mr. Kino on. 
the great service he has rendered to restore 
confidence in the Government. 


Before concluding my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to set forth briefly 
the results that have been accomplished 
to date through the brilliant work of the 
King committee and its staff. 

They have disclosed to the Nation the 
shocking state of affairs which existed in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, thereby 
laying the groundwork for improved ad- 
ministration. 

Conducted cooperative investigations 
with the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
ferreting out corruption and removing, 
among others, the following high officials 
who were found unfit for office: Assistant 
Commissioner, Daniel A. Bolich; Deputy 
Commissioner in Charge of the Alcohol 
Tax Unit, Carroll E. Mealey; alcohol tax 
supervisor for New York, James B. E. 
Olson; collectors from St. Louis, Boston, 
Nashville, New York, Brooklyn, San 
Francisco, Delaware, and Dallas, in addi- 
tion to 2 special agents, 6 alcohol tax 
specialists, 27 internal-revenue agents, 
and 94 employees in collector’s offices 
who were discharged the first year of the 
committee's activities. 

Disclosed facts which led to the re- 
moval from office of T. Lamar Caudle, 
formerly Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Tax Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Improved tax administration. At the 
present time there is a new Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, a new Chief Coun- 
sel, three new Assistant Commissioners, 
and a new Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of the Alcohol Tax Unit, and a 
new Chief of the Intelligence Unit, all of 
whom are vigorous men with long ex- 
Sma in a career of tax administra- 

on. 

Under the subcommittee’s guidance, 
new personnel policies have been adopted 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. An 
inspection service has been established. 
Employees’ returns are to be audited. A 
net worth questionnaire program has 
been initiated. An improved policy for 
personnel conduct has been adopted. 

Improved procedures for handling tax- 
fraud cases, which will eliminate a dupli- 
cate Washington review, saving a great 
deal of time and money. The health 
and voluntary disclosure policy has been 
abandoned. These two changes will in- 
sure more equal and fairer enforcement 
and will assure the American public that 
irrelevant factors will not influence tax 
prosecution policy. 

The introduction of H. R. 7893. A 
comprehensive bill aimed at correcting 
inadequacies in present administrative 
and enforcement provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1952 has 
been adopted. This plan provides the 
basis for the Bureau to quickly become 
a streamlined blue-ribbon career service. 
That the passage of this plan stemmed 
from the investigations and recommen- 
dations by the gentleman from Calis 
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fornia [Mr. Krnc] and the subcommittee 
is clearly seen from the fact that their 
endorsements were the most frequently 
cited during the debate on the plan. The 
failure of passage of the other reorgani- 
zation plans proposed during the Eighty- 
second Congress shows clearly the high 
regard in which the King committee 
work was held by Members of both 
parties in the Congress. 

These accomplishments, Mr. Speaker, 
are but a few examples of the outstand- 
ing work of the King committee. Time 
precludes further enumeration, but suf- 
fice it to say that Congressman CECIL R. 
Kine, his committee, and staff have ren- 
dered a great service to this Nation that 
will long be remembered. 


Twenty Years of Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, what free men and women have ac- 
complished in 20 years of teamwork with 
the government of their choice is a mon- 
ument to the American people, whose 
hard work, know-how, and faith in 
themselves have turned the American 
dream for a better life into reality. 

During this period of intensified po- 
litical strife, those who seek to gain power 
are emphasizing every failure, large 
or small, and ignoring the major con- 
structive accomplishments of the last 20 
years. Criticism of the leadership of 
the Democratic Party has become so 
harsh, irresponsible, and intense that it 
amounts to an attack on the past po- 
litical judgment of the majority of our 
voters, and it therefore involves what ap- 
pears to be an insinuation that we have 
proved incapable of democratic self- 
government. 

This is 1952, a year in which the Amer- 
ican people will again exercise a great 
privilege possessed only by citizens of a 
democracy—the right to choose their 
leaders in a free election. In 1932, the 
people of the United States elected a 
Democratic President. There have been 
four presidential elections since 1932— 
and in every one the people have again 
voted Democratic. Why? Because the 
Democratic Party has advocated a pro- 
gram that the American people wanted 
and needed—and it has passed progres- 
sive legislation to carry out that pro- 
gram. 

During these 20 years the opposition 
has been stubbornly trying to prove that 
they are right and the majority of the 
people have been wrong in every election 
since 1928. 

Why have the people—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—voted as they 
have for 20 years? It is because in 
spite of some mistakes, which are bound 
to be made by active leaders, the last 
20 years have been packed with solid 
constructive accomplishments—accom- 
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plishmrents which have greatly improved 
the lot of the average American. This 
has been done despite world upheaval 
and the most devastating war in history. 


IN RETROSPECT 


Many of the younger generation may 
not realize what condition this Nation 
was in back in 1932, but those of us who 
reached adulthood at that time can never 
forget the unemployment, bread lines, 
suffering, hunger, and despair that ex- 
isted then in the very midst of potential 
plenty. How can people be expected to 
ever forget the failing banks, home and 
farm foreclosures, bonus marches, evic- 
tions, and the sullen ominous frustration 
that came in the wake of 12 years of 
stagnant, unenlightened government by 
those who now find so much to criticize 
and so little tó praise. No matter what 
the detractors say, most of us will never 
forget the rekindled feeling of hope and 
inspiration that surged through us when 
we heard the strong, clear voice of a new 
leader confidently proclaim, “We have 
nothing to fear but fear itself.” This 
marked a turning point in the modern 
history of this Nation. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


When the new Democratic administra- 
tion took office in 1933 the situation was 
chaotic. Unemployment was at an all- 
time high, and more than 1,400 banks 
had failed. The American economy was 
in a state of collapse. 

Just for the record let us examine but 
a few of the accomplishments of the past 
20 years: 

The Banking Act of 1933 brought in- 
sured bank deposits and restored confi- 
dence in a badly shaken banking system, 
In that same year the Securities Act 
placed the stock market under regulation 
and paved the way for restoration of 
confidence in publicly offered security in- 
vestments vital to our economic system. 
At the same time a huge program of 
public works was undertaken to provide 
useful employment and strengthen the 
economy of the Nation. The great Cen- 
tral Valley project, which means so much 
to California, was placed under construc- 
tion by a Federal relief grant, and I am 
proud to have been coauthor of the bill 
in the State legislature authorizing Cali- 
fornia’s participation in this great proj- 
ect. The huge Tennessee Valley electri- 
fication and conservation program is an- 
other one of the many great, permanent 
public improvements which were com- 
menced during this period which has 
brought electric light and service to 
thousands of rural communities. 

In 1934 the National Housing Act 
opened credit channels for construction 
and started the revival of the dormant 
construction industry. Tariffs were ad- 
justed to stimulate world trade pursuant 
to the Foreign Trade Agreements Act. 

In 1935 came the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act to raise wages through collec- 
tive bargaining and improve the position 
of wage earners. The same year saw the 
enactment of the Social Security Act, 
which we are still working to expand, 
improve, and perfect. It is well known 
to the Members of this House that I am 
one of the Members on the Committee on 
Ways and Means who have striven 
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through the years to expand and further 
liberalize this great social program of so 
much benefit to so many. These bene- 
fits have been won in the face of the 
harsh, persistent opposition of those 
Members of this House who have consist- 
ently attempted to defeat and condemn 
all progressive legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not permit a 
review of the record in detail. There 
followed soil conservation, slum clear- 
ance, fair-labor standards, protection for 
independent business, regulations to pre- 
vent sale of harmful food, and preven- 
tion of false advertising. 

By 1940 the lengthening shadow of war 
necessarily focused attention on the need 
for strengthening ourselves militarily 
and assisting other peoples already val- 
iantly fighting for freedom. Selective 
service was instituted. The Lend-Lease 
Act was passed, 

THE WAR YEARS 


There followed the trying, terrifying 
years of conflict when our spirits and 
determination were challenged in the 
awesome crucible of all-out war. Only 
an America with high morale, far strong- 
er than in the dark days of 1932, could 
have pushed on to victory in that most 
devastating of all wars. The renewed 
vigor we had gained through positive 
leadership prepared us for the task which 
we nobly accomplished. The sacrifices 
were great. Only those whose dear ones 
paid the price know how great. We owe 
a debt to those boys who did not re- 
turn—greater than we can ever pay. 
Remembering their sacrifices, I some- 
times find it hard to understand the 
meanness and selfishness evident in some 
of the current economic, social, and po- 
litical activity. Surely we can differ as 
loyal Americans while maintaining an 
attitude of mutual respect, dignity, ma- 
turity, and responsibility. This we owe 
to those whose sacrifices have made it 
possible for democracy to live. 

TAXATION 


This Nation, having victoriously come 
through the most devastating war in 
history, necessarily incurred a vast debt, 
and now again we find it necessary to 
build our ramparts to protect ourselves 
from those who seek to destroy us. This, 
Mr. Speaker, as we all know, entails the 
spending of vast sums which must be 
obtained through taxation. All of us 
dislike the paying of high taxes but un- 
fortunately the choice of war or peace 
is not ours. The power-hungry imperial- 
ists in the Kremlin, drunk with power, 
hide behind their iron curtain, threaten- 
ing to unleash an avalanche of destruc- 
tion against the free world. Their pup- 
pets have already shown their hand in 
Korea. This is certainly no time for 
complacency. Neither is it a time when 
we can afford an irresponsible type of 
opposition that mistakes obstruction and 
reckless complaining for the kind of con- 
structive criticism which could be help- 
ful. 

“CREEPING SOCIALISM” 

There has been a great hue and cry 
from the opposition that all progressive 
legislation of the Democratic Party these 
20 years is “creeping socialism.” Mr, 
Speaker, let me call attention to the pro- 
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gressive legislation which has been so 
labeled by the opposition when it per- 
tains to benefits for the individual citi- 
zen, such as our great social-security 
program which has established Federal 
old-age pensions and survivors’ insur- 
ance, Federal-State unemployment in- 
surance, and Federal assistance to needy 
aged, dependent children, the blind and 
disabled. The Banking Act which pro- 
tects the bank and building and loan 
association depositors through the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
insures individual accounts up to $10,- 
000. The Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion which saved over 1,000,000 homes 
from foreclosures. The Fair Labor 
Standards Act which set minimum 
wages and maximum hours, and abol- 
ished child labor. The GI bill of rights 
and the Insurance Act which provide 
veterans’ benefits and $10,000 life in- 
surance to all servicemen, 

But, Mr. Speaker, let me point out fur- 
ther progressive legislation that the op- 
position does not choose to label “creep- 
ing socialism” inasmuch as these meas- 
ures rendered aid to the great corporate 
entities, such as Government subsidies 
of our great airlines, railroads, maritime 
service, and shipbuilding program, farm- 
price supports, and expanding plant fa- 
cilities for heavy industry. 

CORRUPTION 


Mr. Speaker, certainly we are ashamed 
of those office holders who have betrayed 
their trust and have been guilty of 
wrongdoing. Their actions must not be 
condoned, and 1: is committees with 
Democratic majorities which are fear- 
lessly and effectively ferreting out the 
guilty parties. I believe, Mr. Speaker, 
having the honor to be the chairman of 
the committee which during the past 2 
years has been charged by this House of 
Representatives with the responsibility 
of exposing and bringing to public atten- 
tion the guilty parties throughout the 
Nation, and which I am always proud 
to have referred to as the King commit- 
tee, has been more effective in uncovering 
corruption than any committee in the 
history of this House. We would bring 
to the bar of justice every dishonest offi- 
cial, but it might be well to bear in mind 
that neither political party has a monop- 
oly on virtue or rascality. There are 
wrongdoers in every community, in every 
enterprise, whether in or out of govern- 
ment, and in every party. Let wrongs be 
exposed and punished, but let not self- 
proclaimed pious partisans affect a 
“holier than thou” attitude. One who 
is corrupt is as faithless to his party as 
to his Government. Guilt is personal 
and corruption knows no party. 

MOVING FORWARD 


Mr. Speaker, the answer to present 
problems is not a turning back of the 
clock or a constant rehash of past mis- 
takes, real or imagined. We need dy- 
namic forward motion, positive action, 
By positive leadership during the last 
20 years, the Democratic Party has ac- 
complished much. Our people will want 
to know what constructive alternatives 
justify the opposition in asking to be re- 
turned to power. Carping criticism is 
not a panacea or solution for anything. 


So far that is all that the opposition has 
offered. In failing to be constructive, 
it has failed the Nation. 

The Democratic Party is far from per- 
fect, but it has a 20-year record of which 
every American has a right to be proud. 


The Challenge of 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include a copy of the address which I de- 
livered to the graduates of Sterling Col- 
lege, Sterling, Kans., on June 2, 1952: 


It is a great honor to address the 1952 
graduating class of Sterling College, and I 
am happy indeed to be with you today. The 
traditional function of a commencement 
speaker is to give good advice to the gradu- 
ates which they are at perfect liberty to 
accept or disregard. In accordance with cus- 
tom, I may hand out some advice, but what 
I would really like to do is to talk over with 
you, some of the questions which today 
confront our country, and you and me as 
its citizens. We are living in a time of great 
problems, great events, and great opportuni- 
ties. We may with reason think that this 
generation faces some of the gravest diffi- 
culties which have ever confronted the hu- 
man race, but we should not forget that 
every period in the past has had grievous 
troubles and that the world has made its 
greatest progress in times of stress. Per- 
plexing as are our problems of today, there 
is comfort in the fact that we have great 
resources with which to meet them. 

In my work I receive letters from many 
people on public affairs. Some of them are 
from parents who express apprehension over 
the future of our country and what is ahead 
for our young people. 

Certainly no one who is familiar with the 
current scene would be so bold as to say 
there is no justification for apprehension. 
Here at home we find ourselves with a huge 
national debt, tremendous Government ex- 
penditures, the highest taxes we have ever 
known, together with inflation and the 
threat of even more inflation. We see cor- 
ruption in public office and in private life as 
well—extending even to athletic activities 
in our schools and colleges. There is tur- 
moil between labor and industry and on the 
political front, and a lack of unity among 
our people on many questions. 

In the field of foreign affairs there are 
equally great if not more serious difficulties, 
and any survey of the situation shows that 
many if not most of our domestic troubles 
are tied in with world problems. If these 
world problems can be settled, many of our 
domestic difficulties would settle them- 
selves—particularly those of an economic 
and financial nature. 

I do not know of any way we can escape 
the heavy responsibility which our Nation 
must carry in world affairs. This responsi- 
bility is an unsought and to many of our 
people an unwelcome one. But the fact re- 
mains that today everything of importance 
which this Nation does has its effect on every 
part of the world, and little of importance 
can go on anywhere in the world without 
affecting us. It is the price we pay for lead- 
ership. Much as some people would like to 
see them return, the days when this coun- 
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try can go it alone, without regard to the 
rest of the world, are gone forever. 

Let me sketch briefly what has happened 
in recent years, beginning with World War I. 
We fought it as a war to end war, but in 
fact it settled nothing. The peace which 
concluded it contained the seeds of future 
wars. The significance of the Russian Revo- 
lution which occurred concurrently was long 
overlooked. Then came World War II. 
Again our slogan was that we were fighting 
for democracy and a better and freer world. 
It would take more time than I have at my 
disposal to say what happened or why we 
made so many grievous mistakes, both dur- 
ing the fighting and after it ended. 

And yet, mistakes or not, it seems to me 
that what has happened since World War II 
was almost inevitable. The most important, 
as well as the most dangerous, development 
has been the advance of communism. To- 
day it is a force which must k> reckoned 
with in every part of the world. It main- 
tains strong armies and uses force and 
threats of force on occasion, but up to date 
it has used its great military strength spar- 
ingly. Its chief weapon has been propa- 
ganda. It has infiltrated every nation. Its 
operatives and spies are gnawing like ter- 
mites at the foundations of the government 
of every non-Communist country. Its 
greatest progress has been made in the 
underdeveloped nations, but it has made 
headway almost everywhere. Communists 
are the strongest single party in both Franca 
and Italy, although still far from having a 
majority in either country, and the attack 
goes on wherever opportunity offers. 

Less important than communism but still 
of great moment is the surge of national- 
istic and revolutionary feeling which has 
broken up most of the colonial empires for- 
merly held by the British, French, and 
Dutch, This has brought into being im- 
portant new nations such as India, Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia, and Israel, as well as com- 
plete independence for other countries, 
which previously had a semicolonial status, 
such as the Arab nations. Most of these 
new governments are democratic in theory, 
but their people are without experience, and 
have none of the background or traditions 
which make self-government second nature 
in a country like ours. 

Religious and racial questions add to the 
problems of many of these nations. Prac- 
tically all of them have fundamental eco- 
nomic problems such as a growing popula- 
tion and inadequate food supplies. The sit- 
uation in these new nations, which now 
contain almost a third of the world’s pop- 
ulation is more complex because of the 
spread of communism. The poverty, wretch- 
edness, disease, and ignorance prevailing in 
many of them, and the ambition for better 
things which their people have now accepted 
as a possibility, furnish fertile soil for Com- 
munist agitation. 

Our greatest failure in international affairs 
has been our inability to halt, or even slow 
down the spread of communism. I believe 
this is due to our misunderstanding of the 
nature of communism. Its danger has been 
universally recognized. We have been fight- 
ing it at home and abroad, and yet we have 
been losing because we haven't understood 
what we were fighting. 

We think we know something about com- 
munism, and what we know doesn’t appeal 
to us. We wonder why it should appeal to 
anyone. It appears to go contrary to all 
we know of human nature. It denies God, 
and sneers at the ethical principles of the 
Christian religion. Politically it means a 
totalitarian government and attempted con- 
trol of the thoughts and activities of all 
of its subjects. It can be maintained only 
by brutal dictatorship. In the field of pro- 
duction its methods are wasteful and un- 
economic, and in every nation controlled by 
it, the standards of living are low. Know- 
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ing these things it is hard for us to con- 
ceive that communism has an appeal, ex- 
cept to misguided zealots following a wicked 
and materialistic philosophy, or to people 
living in such dire degradation that any 
change would seem to be for the better. 

What we have failed understand is the 
nature of the appeal which communism 
makes to its followers. To them it is a 
religion. It is based on the philosophy that 
there are just two groups in this world—the 
workers and those who would exploit them. 
Communism teaches that capitalism is 
wrong—that it exploits the workers and robs 
them of the fruits of their toil, through own- 
ership of the means of production. It 
teaches that this exploitation will continue 
until the workers themselves own the ma- 
chinery of production including land and fac- 
tories. It teaches that capitalism is so bad, 
that it must be wholly destroyed and that to 
bring about its destruction, Communists are 
justified in using any means necessary from 
lying to murder. In the political field they 
say that in order to put communism in ef- 
fect there must be a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat, but that once communism is es- 
tablished, it will be self-operating, and gov- 
ernment will not be necessary thereafter. 

We know that communism doesn't work 
that way, and will never work that way, but 
there are millions of people in the world to- 
day who believe in it sincerely and millions 
more who will lend eager ears to such doc- 
trines when they are presented. What we 
overlook is that communism has given its 
converts a faith for which they are willing to 
give their lives if necessary. We may look 
upon its philosophy as purely materialistic, 
but to its followers, it is an idealistic philos- 
ophy, and a program which will make a bet- 
ter world by doing away with the poverty and 
misery from which mankind has always 
suffered. 

The great secret of Communist success in 
the war of ideas is that it has a positive pro- 
gram and a definite objective. It is pre- 
sented with the force and appeal of a religion 
to people everywhere who are dissatisfied 
with existing conditions. Furthermore in 
Communist dominated countries all means 
of transmitting ideas—the press, the radio, 
and the schools—are under state control and 
operation and present only the Communist 
side of every question, 

In non-Communist countries all of the 
many devices of political propaganda are 
used in this war to win the minds of men. 

Our weakness is that we have not at- 
tempted to fight the dynamic program of 
communism with an affirmative program of 
our own. We have let the Communists put 
us on the defensive, and we can never win 
that way. 

We made a mistake in the very beginning 
by accepting the idea that the principal way 
to combat world communism was through 
military force. Initially we hoped that other 
free nations would supply that force. 

We offered these nations economic help, 
with the thought that if their economy was 
stabilized they could and would build mili- 
tary strength. Then we modified our policy, 
to include military assistance, and finally 
we have undertaken a tremendous arma- 
ment program of our own, with a stepped-up 
military aid program to friendly nations. 

I want to make it clear that I am not 
criticizing what we have done. While I have 
not been in accord with all of it and while 
mistakes have been made, I am convinced 
that if we had not carried out our policies 
of economic and military aid, more of the 
world including much of Western Europe 
would now be under Communist control. 
Furthermore, under existing conditions I 
think our present rearmament program is 
necessary as a holding operation, until more 
constructive and effective policies can be put 
into effect. 


My criticism is directed to the things we 
have not done. Had they been done at the 
proper time, much that we are doing now 
might not be needed. 

The weakness of our defense effort is im- 
plied when we call it defense. Military 
struggles are never won by purely defensive 
strategy, except through attrition. And in 
a war of attrition the Communists with 
their millions who can be sacrificed as can- 
non fodder and their authoritarian govern- 
ment hold all the advantage. Economic 
considerations are involved also. Our mili- 
tary expenditures are at the rate of $60,000,- 
000,000 per year. It is hoped this can be 
reduced after 1954, but there is no assur- 
ance of that if we-are still in the position 
where our main reliance is military strength. 
This emphasizes the growing importance of 
the question, How long can we carry out a 
defense program at its present rate without 
dissipating our economic strength? 

The war in Korea illustrates the danger in 
fighting communism by military means 
alone. It may have been best for us to go 
into Korea in the circumstances which ex- 
isted at that time. We had to make a hard 
choice, but I think our position would now 
be worse if we had stayed out. But the sit- 
uation there at the present time shows the 
impossibility of winning a decisive military 
victory over communism under present con- 
ditions. 

But there is one place where we can take 
the offensive—that is in the war to win world 
public opinion to our side. There we have a 
preponderance of weapons if we will only use 
them, but we will have to do a better job 
than we have been doing. We are a Chris- 
tian nation. We have a democratic govern- 
ment. We have freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. These things are the foundation of 
our greatness—the source of our strength as 
anation. Yet if results are the criterion, we 
have failed to convince the rest of the world 
that this isso. The Communists with so lit- 
tle to offer, are outselling us, who have so 
much, in the market place of ideas. They 
are filling the air with lies when all we have 
to do is to tell the truth. 

Iam afraid the troubles lies with ourselves, 
We condemn communism as a selfish, mate- 
rialistic creed, and so it is. But aren't we 
giving the world the impression, that in 
America our interests are selfish and mate- 
rial also? When we brag about our country, 
what do we say? We talk of the abundant 
life which we enjoy—abundant in the sense 
that we have the most automobiles, the high- 
est buildings, the best highways, and the 
most elaborate plumbing. We talk of 
streamlined trains, central heating, air con- 
ditioning, and all of the innumerable gadgets 
that go with what we call the American 
standard of life. 

Those are the things we show foreigners 
when they come to this country. Too often, 
they make up the story that goes to other 
nations over the Voice of America or in our 
films from Hollywood. We tell about the 
comfortable and luxurious life that we en- 
joy, to people who are living in hovels. We 
tell it to people who have no hope of ever 
getting to America, and who wouldn't be ad- 
mitted under our immigration laws if they 
came. Why should they be interested in 
America under those circumstances? How 
can we be surprised when they fall for the 
exaggerated promises of communism to pro- 
vide a better life for them right in their 
countries? 

What can Americans do to take the offen- 
sive in this world war of ideas? How can we 
convince the people of other countries that 
our Nation which stands for Christianity 
and democracy offers more than communism 
can ever give them? 

I think we must answer that question by 
looking into our own hearts. In the past 
men have gladly died for the Christian re- 
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ligion. They have died in defense of free- 
dom and democracy. Let’s hope that they 
don't have to do it now, but let's hope also 
that we have the faith in ourselves and in 
the things in which we say we believe, to 
fight and die for them, if it becomes neces- 
sary. 

We think we have done much for other 
nations in giving them economic assistance, 
and we have. But we deceive ourselves if we 
assume that through economic assistance we 
have purchased the friendship of the people 
living in these nations. Friendship cannot 
be purchased that way. 

Yet I believe that the thing which other 
nations want from us most is our friend- 
ship. Friendship means giving a part of 
one’s self. Throughout the years our coun- 
try built up a fine tradition of friendship 
with the people of less fortunate nations 
through the dedicated work of its Christian 
missionaries and teachers. Go anywhere that 
backward and less fortunate people are 
found, and there you will find eloquent and 
tangible evidence of the work of Christian 
missionaries who not only preached the gos- 
pel but healed the sick, taught cleanliness 
and sanitation, carried on education, and 
gave people training in the mechanical arts 
and agriculture. 

A short time ago I heard my friend, Nor- 
ris E. Dodd, Director of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations, 
tell what he found on a recent round-the- 
world inspection trip. One of the high lights 
of what he said was that the brightest spots 
he found in a gloomy and disheartening 
trip were those areas where Christian mis- 
ries had worked and were still work- 

g. 

Last September I visited Istanbul and 
other points in the Near East. I saw many 
things which were disturbing and disheart- 
ening, but there were encouraging things 
also, especially in Turkey and Lebanon. Both 
of these countries have made outstanding 
progress. And one of the reasons, in my 
opinion, is that American schools and col- 
leges such as Robert College in Istanbul 
and American University in Beirut have 
helped train men and women for effective 
leadership. 

Our missionaries and teachers have been 
successful because they gave of themselves. 
In fact they had little else to give. From 
them the people learned the real spirit of 
America and got a different impression than 
many of them are getting today. 

I do not know how much the churches of 
America can do to expand their missionary 
efforts, but I believe sincerely that there is 
no better way for us to win friendship, cre- 
ate a good impression of our country and 
its people, and fight communism in the 
field of ideals than by expanding those ef- 
forts. I think it is a challenge that the 
Christian people of this country cannot and 
must not turn down. 

But, of course, we do not expect our 
churches to carry the whole load. There 
are many other things which can be done— 
some by the people individually—some by 
the people collectively through their Govern- 
ment. Let me make a few suggestions in 
the way of new programs and in making our 
existing programs more effective. 

I want to mention first the point 4 or 
technical-assistance program. Primarily it 
means helping people in the underdeveloped 
countries to help themselves. It means 
sending American agricultural and technical 
experts to these countries to teach the people 
the methods we have found successful in 
agriculture and industry. It means our 
agricultural experts will go right out in the 
fields and show farmers what we have 
learned through research and experience— 
just as our county agents now do in this 
country. It is work that requires tact as 
well as know-how. In the hands of the 
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right people it can not only teach those 
whom we want to help but will win their 
support and friendship as well. It will do 
this because our people with their close con- 
tacts with those whom they are helping will 
be giving of themselves, and compared with 
other expenditures, especially for military 
purposes, efforts of this kind cost practically 
nothing. 

I think we should continue to work in 
every way possible with the United Nations 
and its subsidiary organizations. I know 
that some Americans have become critical 
of the United Nations. They say it is just 
a debating society. I confess that I have 
been disappointed that more has not been 
accomplished, but debating and talking in 
the United Nations is better than fighting, 
and I have a firm conviction that the more 
the people of this world can sit around a 
table and discuss their problems, the better 
chance that those problems will be settled 
and settled right. 

Subsidiary United Nations organizations 
like UNESCO, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation have made real progress. I am more 
familiar with the Food and Agriculture 
Organization than any other, having at- 
tended several of its conferences. It has a 
membership of 73 nations. It deals with the 
most universal of subjects because 85 percent 
of the world’s people are farmers and food 
is of interest to everyone. It is carrying on 
valuable research in agriculture and has 
technical-assistance programs operating in 
many countries. Its conferences every 2 

years furnish an opportunity for the widest 
8 exchange of ideas. These discus- 
sions cannot help but promote better under- 
standing between nations, and yet the an- 
nual cost of this organization for the entire 
75 nations is just $5,000,000, or about as 
much as the cost of one of the latest-model 
jet bombers. 

Yet another program which has far reach- 
ing possibilities in promoting friendship is 
the international exchange of students. 
Right now there are over 30,000 foreign stu- 
dents in this country. They come from 
everywhere except from behind the iron 
curtain. What an influence for better un- 
derstanding they can be if they form a favor- 
able opinion of America. What a respon- 
sibility our schools and colleges have in see- 
ing that these young people take back to 
their own countries a correct idea of our 
czuntry. And there are over 10,000 Ameri- 
can students studying in other countries. 
They have a real opportunity to build up 
friendship and good will. The things I 
have mentioned do not by any means ex- 
haust the cpportunities which we as Ameri- 
cans, have to bring about better interna- 
tional relations. I am sure that everyone 
of you out of your own experience can think 
of ways in which you and your neighbors 
and friends can contribute to the presenta- 
tion of an accurate picture of America, to 
the people of other nations. 

Most of what I have said so far has been 
on the dark side of the picture. I do not 
want to leave anyone with the impression 
that I am pessimistic about the future of 
our country. Rather to the contrary. I 
think that our greatest days are ahead of 
us. I get much comfort from history. Our 
Nation has had many crises in the past. 
There have been times when it seemed that 
our problems were almost insuperable, and 
yet we came through them and in every 
case reached far greater heights. If it ap- 
pears now that the march of communism 
threatens the world, we can recall that his- 
tory is full of similar instances. Back in 
the seventh and eighth centuries it looked 
as if the Mohammedans might sweep all be- 


fore them. The hordes of Gengis Kahn, and 
Attila the Hun, and later the Ottoman Turks 
threatened to conquer all of Europe. In 
more modern times it seemed as if Napoleon 
could not be stopped short of world con- 
quest. Yet all of these conqueror. were 
stopped at a time when they seemed to be 
at the height of their power. Sometimes 
it was unexpected military resistence, some- 
times internal weakness, but in every case 
the time came when what appeared to be an 
irresistible force had to recede and retreat. 

Today although our problems are great, 
so are our resources. No nation past or pres- 
ent has possessed anything to compare with 
them. We have tremendous natural resour- 
ces—tremendous not only because of their 
intrinsic value but because our people pos- 
sess the imagination and skill to develop 
them. Our greatest asset is our productivity. 
We have learned far better than any other 
people how to use the machine. This has 
not only revolutionized and expanded pro- 
duction in our mills and factories and in the 
field of transportation, but it has extended to 
our farms and even to our households. The 
airplane, the telephone, the radio, and tele- 
vision have largely eliminated time and 
space. Many of these great discoveries in 
the field of production have come in your 
lifetime—practically all of them have come 
in mine. And yet scientists tell us we are 
only standing on the threshold of far greater 
discoveries to come. In your lifetime atomic 
energy will probably revolutionize industrial 
production. 

The great question which confronts us is 
whether we can develop moral and spiritual 
resources which are comparable to our ma- 
terial resources. Gen. Omar Bradley sum- 
marized what I mean when he said not long 
ago: We have too many men of science, too 
few men of God. We have grasped the mys- 
tery of the atom and forgotten the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. We live in a world which 
has achieved brilliance without wisdom, 
power without conscience; a world of nuclear 
giants and ethical dwarfs. We know more 
about war than we know about peace.” 

In this respect you are fortunate in having 
had the benefit of an education at a Chris- 
tian college. This is a nation of many edu- 
cational institutions ranging from the small 
church-related college to universities with 
many thousands of students. All of them 
have their place. But I have always felt that 
it was easier for a student to get a balanced 
perspective on life and secure a better 
rounded education if he went to a college 
with a Christian background. There he can 
be sure that proper emphasis has been placed 
upon the moral and spiritual as well as the 
intellectual side of education. 

These are times of trial and confusion. 
Americans have never faced just such a sit- 
uation as confronts us now. We know how 
to live at peace. We have adjusted ourselves 
magnificently to two World Wars. But what 
we have now is neither war nor peace. In 
many ways it is as trying as a war. We 
have no idea when it will end. It is like 
waiting for someone to drop the other shoe, 
It requires heavy sacrifices on the part of 
our people. If we were in a real war, these 
sacrifices might be expected to end when 
the war ended; but if this condition lasts 
for years, it is possible that we may become 
impatient, to the extent of thinking that 
even war could be preferable. That is one 
of our dangers, as I see it. To avoid this, 
we need to cultivate patience as we have 
never done it before. We need to develop 
a special quality of toughness—by this I 
mean the ability to bend and not break— 
the faculty of being able to adjust to chang- 
ing situations. 

Yes; these are trying times. But youth 
is taking them in its stride. Parents may 
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worry and fear for this generation, but I 
don’t find that spirit in our young people, 
I get letters from them as well as their 
parents. I meet and visit with them in 
business, in politics, in church, in school, 
and in the Army. But they are not wor- 
ried. They are serious; yes. They may 
wonder what the world holds for them, but 
they are looking upon the future as an 
adventure. They accept the great problems 
of our time as a challenge, and well they 
may. I believe with all my heart that no 
period of the past has offered the oppor- 
tunities that are open to the youth of today. 
Theirs is a tremendous responsibility, but 
they are equal to it. So I say to you who 
are graduating today, I congratulate you on 
what you have accomplished so far. I honor 
the spirit in which you approach your prob- 
lems and I envy you the opportunities which 
lie ahead. 


Summary of Activities of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 


During the Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the Eighty-second Congress, I 
should like to pay a tribute to the mem- 
bers of my committee, who by their 
energy and collective action, developed a 
constructive legislative program cover- 
ing our Federal personnel system, the 
operations of the Post Office Department, 
the activities of the Bureau of the Census 
and the National Archives. 

During the Eighty-second Congress, 
571 House bills and resolutions and 26 
Senate bills and resolutions were re- 
ferred to the committee. The commit- 
tee recommended favorably 31 House 
bills and 12 Senate bills. Thirty-two 
bills acted on by the committee became 
law. Three House bills are presently 
pending before the House, one House bill 
was pocket-vetoed, four House bills have 
passed the House and are pending in 
the Senate, and three House bills were 
incorporated in other legislation. 

The committee held extensive hear- 
ings on, first, postal-rate revision; sec- 
ond, pay raises for postal employees, in- 
cluding reclassification of the salaries of 
postmasters and supervisors; third, pay 
raises for classified Federal employees; 
fourth, revision of the size and weight of 
parcel post; fifth, recruitment; sixth, re- 
tirement; and seventh, responsibility for 
personnel investigations. Hearings were 
also held on other legislation relating 
to the improvement of the civil service 
and postal service. 

The following statement contains an 
explanation of the provisions of the 
various bills recommended favorably by 
the committee, the public law number, 
and other pertinent information: 
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Legislation approved by the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service during the 82d Cong. 
HOUSE BILLS APPROVED BY COMMITTEE WHICH BECAME LAW 
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Explanation of provisions 


To extend for 2 years the period during which free postage for members of the Armed Forces of the United States in Korea and other specified areas shall 
bein effect. First-class letter mail sent to any person in the United States, its Territories or possessions, by a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States on active duty in Korea or any other area designated by the President as a combat zone or theater of ee may be sent free through 
the mai], When spegne by the sender, letters weighing not more than 1 ounce will be transmitted by air mail when air space is available. 

Extends existing authority of the Postmaster General to permit the sending through the mail of poisonous drugs and medicines so as to authorize him to 
permit shipment through the mails of poisons not outwardly dangerous or of their own force dangerous or injurious to life, health, or property from and 
to manufacturers, dealers, bona fide research or experimental laboratories, and governmental employees whose official duties comprise the use of such 
poisons and who are officially designated to receive or send such poisons, 

Eliminates sworn statements in favor of signed statements in the cases of (1) bids submitted for contracts to transport the mail, (2) sureties on bid bonds, 
with provision for fine or imprisonment upon conviction of knowingly and willfully submitting false statements, (3) claims for performance of railroad 
transportation of the mail, and (4) claims for 33 of air transportation of the mail. 

Reference to oaths is eliminated since this term no longer applies. Second Assistant Postmaster General“ is substituted for “Post Office De- 
partment” in conformance with changes made by Reorganization Plan No. 3 of June 20, 1949. 


led ports of unloading in the United States, so that the mail may be unloaded at 
the ports of ultimate destination rather than at the first port of entry from which it previously had to be shipped by rail to the other . 

Provides that Federal employees of Japanese ancestry shall have the pore W 5 — Cos Jala in cases where their grade, time in grade, or 

ies or! ar II. 

Increases the existing limit of $4,170 per annum to $4,970 per annum for base ies of postal supervisors who may be paid overtime in lieu of compen- 

satory time for peres Enan eee Te ee and Christmas Day during the month of December. pe 
assignments to carry rural routes for periods of not to exceed 30 aya: Such transferred employees 
are to be paid their regular salaries plus the equipment maintenance allowance provided for the rural routes so served. 

Authorizes and directs the Postmaster General to and contract for the remodeling, modernization and enlargement of the mail opment shops 
in Washington, D. C., and to acquire additional land for such pur- 
poses, to be available until expended, 

Authorizes payment of retroactive sa increases for deceased officers or po peta covered by Public Laws 201, 204, and 207, 82d Cong., for services ren- 
dered dene the periods beginning with the effective dates of such acts an 1 with the dates of death. Authorizes similar payments for officers or 
employees entitled to comparable retroactive salary increases by reason of administrative action, under the genera! provisions of title XI of Public 
ta a) 1 Cong. oe payne eee in each case are to be made according to existing provisions of law for the payment of unpaid compen- 
sation due deceased officers and employees. 

Any custodial employee transferred from the field service of the Post Office Department to the General Services Administration under Reorganization 
Plan No. 18 of 1950 who, having earned an automatic or longevity increase in compensation prior to transfer, is deprived of the increase by reason of the 
transfer is given such increase. Any employee reassigned to another position in the same or equivalent rate of pay or grade after transfer to the General 
Services Administration shall not have his rate of basic compensation reduced by reason of such reassignment. Retroactive compensation otherwise 
due is authorized to be paid for services rendered by furloughed or deceased employees beginning July 1, 1950, and ending on the day before the first day 
of furlough, on the date of retirement, or on the date of death, as the case may be. 

Extends the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 to persons who enter the Armed Forces after Apr. 28, 1 5 — date of the signing of the treaty with Japan, 

ice 


and Serv: et. 
Ook 8 8 in salaries collected from echoes who transferred from wage bore schedules to classified positions between July 1 and 
The date for taking mid-decade agricultural censuses is advanced from January of the years ending in 5 to October of the years ending in 4.............- 
cially in funerals for deceased members of the armed 


House bill 
No. 


H. R. 4308 
H. R. 3000 


H. R. 7030 


H. R 6754 
H. R. 7758 


H. R. 7877 
H. R. 7641 
H. R. 6326 
(8. 3255) 
H. R. 7204 
H. R. 7471 
H.R. 6004 
(8. 2457) 


H. R. 8006 


H. R. 7721 


H. R. 7202 
H. R. 7806 


SENATE BILLS APPROVED BY COMMITTEE WHICH BECAME LAW 


Public 
Law 
No. 


27 | To authorize the sale of post route and rural delivery maps, opinions of the Solicitor, and trial examiners, at rates to be determined by the Post master 15 


112 


153 


199 


201 


Explanation of provisions 


General, 

To amend certain laws relating to the submission of postmasters’ accounts under oath, and for other purposes. Eliminates the necessity for the jurat or 

sworn statement by postmasters in submitting reports to the Postmaster General, and also eliminates the requirement of the quarterly report from each 
tmaster, leaving the interval of reports up to the l ostmastet General. Also eliminates certain obsolete provisions relating to paying postmasters 
d on stamp cancellations. They are now paid on the basis of gross receipts. 

Repeals the following obsolete laws relating to foreign mall: (a) the law which provides a disability allowance for sea post clerks; (b) the law requiring a 
retaliatory higher postage on mail carried on foreign vessels if the foreign country under whose flag the vessel sails charges higher rates on mail carried 
on American vessels; (e) the law authorizing the Postmaster General to appoint certain postal agents in charge of mails on board steamers; (d) the law 
establishing penalties for failure to pay postage on or for unlawful conveyance of mail to or from any part of the United States by foreign vessels. 

To readjust size and weight limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) mail. The size on parcels of fourth-class mail shall be limited to 72 inches in length 
and girth combined in all zones and the weight shall be limited to 40 pounds in the first 2 zones and 20 pounds in zones 3 to 8, with the following excep- 
tions. (a) Parcels mailed at or for delivery (1) on any star or rural route; (2) to second-, third-, or fourth-class post offices; (b) parcels containing baby 
fowl, live plants, trees, shrubs, or agricultural commodities (not including manufactured produets thereof); (e) parcels containing books; (d) parcels 
mailed at or for delivery to Army and fleet post offices and Territories an ssions of the United States. Effective date, Jan. 1, 1952, 


To increase the basic rates of gompeng of certain officers and employees of the Federal Government, and for other purposes 8 


The following Federal employees are granted a 10-percent increase in compensation, except that in no case will an employee receive less than $300 
r annum or more than $800 per annum: (1) Employees under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended; (2) officers and employees in or under the 
udicial branch of the Government; (3) officers and employees in or under the legislative branch of the Government (including the elected officers of 

the Senate and House of Representatives, except the presiding officers of the two Houses); (4) officers and employees in the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery in the Veterans’ Administration whose compensation is fixed under Public Law 293, 79th Cong.; and (5) officers and employees whose 
compensation is provided by secs, 412 and 415 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 

The salary increases provided will affect approximately 1,100,000 Federal employees and are retroactive to the first day of the first pay period 
which began after June 30, 1951. 

To adjust the salaries of postmasters, supervisors, and employees in the field service of the Post Office Department 

All employees in the automatic grades receive a flat increase of $400 annually. Hourly employees receive an increase of 20 cents an hour, The first 
2 grades are eliminated so that combined with the $400 salary increase the entrance for most clerks and carriers is $3,270 per annum. Em- 
ployees who have not received administrative advancements in the automatic grades and who entered the postal service after July 1, 1945, will receive 
either a 1- or 2-grade advancement. Employees will retain credit for time served in their t grade for Becerra pur) after they have been 
assigned to the new grades, except in the case of 83 who are placed in new grade 1 by! Aa ae of the elimination of the present first 2 grades. 

All postmasters and supervisors are reclassified in accordance with the provisions contained in S. 355, as approved by the Senate, except fourth- 
class postmasters who will receive a fonsor increase by reason of a 20-percent increase on their present salaries. The basis for determining the salaries 
of postmasters and supervisors will be total receipts, 

ural carriers receive a I- cent per mile additional equipment maintenance allowance, except that the Postmaster General may grant an equipment 
allowance not to exceed $3 a day (when combined with their regular equipment allowance) for heavy duty routes. 

The effective date of the increases provided is July 1, 1951, 

s ̃— E ore Sn ge ai EA, e ee a A sd “““... D. N E O 

Existing rates on first-class letter mail and air mail are unchanged. Effective Jan. 1, 1952, postal and post cards and drop letters will be increased 
from 1 cent to 2 cents with a surcharge of 10 percent on Government postal cards in quantities of 50 or more. 

Second-class mail, outside the county of publication, is increased 10 percent each year for the next 3 years, such increases to become permanent there- 
after. The first increase becomes effective Apr. 1, 1952, Excluded from this increase are publications of nonprofit religious, educational, scientific, 
philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans, or fraternal organizations, Also excluded are publications designed specifically for use in school class- 
rooms and in religious instruction classes, 


Bill No, 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX 


Legislation approved by the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service during the 82d Cong.—Continued 
SENATE BILLS APPROVED BY COMMITTEE WHICH BECAME LAw—continued 


233 | To bin wy postal rates—Continued 

he present minimum per piece rate on bulk mailings of third-ciass mail is retained until July 1, 1952, when such per piece rate will be 1 
Banned ftom this increase are mailings of nonpro profit religiou nes eda ucational, 3 philanthropic, agricultural, labor, veterans or fratern: fore 
* 


8 


zations. “Logic wohl ae a tac pieces of books and catalogs, seeds, cuttin, gs, bulbs, roots, ete., not mailed under the 


bulk mailing privilege. 

Provisions relating to fourth-class mail are not Se vai aye poked present rate on books is retained. This has the effect of retaining rates 
established by the Interstate Commerce Comm -class (parcel post) mail, including catalogs, which became effective Oct. 1, 1951. 
Also, this has the effect of leaving with the Pees nt than tons to request the I ICC for for increased rates on fourth-class mail in the future. 

The fees on services, such as special delivery, aad mail, and c. o. d. mail are increased, and provision is made granting the Postmaster 


General au ity to set such fees in the future. Effective Jan. 1, 1952, 

Establishes a Joint Committee on the Postal Service, composed | of members of the House and Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committees, to 
study and investigate matters relating to the problem ‘of ponta rates, $100,000 is authorized for this activity and the joint committee is directed to 
submit a report to the ov not — than Ja Jan. 15, 1953. 

Provides a graduated leave system for employees in the executive branch of the Government as follows: 13 days’ leave for employees with less than 
3 years’ service, 20 days’ leave for emplo: with 3 but less than 15 years’ service, and 26 Elective Jan ead for employees with 15 years or more of serv- 
wes, gery B M a 6, 1952. 

revenue pro 


is $120,000,000 lly. 
Authorizes the Postmaster General, in his discretion and in the interest o. the postal service, to renew any screen vehicle contract at the rate prevailing 


at the end of the contract term for an additional term of 4 years, The Postmaster General also may revise any such contract opo a SOTIE of ie 
creased costs or changed conditions during the previous contract period. 


276 | Authorizes the Postmaster General to issue a substitute check or warrant when he is satisfied that the original has been er’ stolen, or destroyed without 


$3 3 8 


308 | Restores the maximum limit in weight o 70 pounds and the maximum limit of size of 100 inches in girth an 


3 


8 


fault of the owner or holder or while in the custody or controi of the Post Office Department or in the mails, upon an affidavit by the payee or or owner 
in lieu of a bond of indemnity. 


Authorizes the Postmaster General during periods of 3 establish stations or branch post offices at military, 2 or Coast . — 


porno posts or stations and defense or other strategic ic installations. authority will terminate in 5 years or at any earlier da’ 


resolution of the Congress, 
Assures pas assistant superintendents of motor vehicles in post offices of the position and salary oes for ge es La column headed “Assistant Super- 


areal of the salary table in sec. 8 of Public Law 204, Sad Cong., by changing such heading to Assistant Superintendents” effective July 1, 


Eliminates the additional charge of 10 percent on single and double postal cards sold in quantities of 50 or more, 
. from the Federal Bureau of Inv: tion to the Civil Service Commission to conduct initial investigations of personnel 


to statutes: Atomic Energy Act of 1046 (60. dy tat. 755), Greece-Turkey Aid (61 Stat. 103), Relief Assistance to War Sr ro Countries 
61 Stat. 125), tute of Inter-American Affairs Act (61 Stat. 780), United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 

‘oreign Assistance Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 137), World “Health Organization (62 Stat. 441), International Labor Organization (62 Stat. 1151 N 
Science Foundation Act of 1950 w Stat. 149), Foreign Economic ebe Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 198), and Office of Civil Defense, District of 
Columbia (64 Stat. 438). Data disclosed in any such investigation 1 | that an eee is of questionable ty shall be referred by the 
Civil Service Commission to the Federal Bureau of e vis a dul fi 8 tion, the results of which shal! be furnished to the Commis- 
sion. The President may cause investigation of any 8 or class to be made by the ederal Bureau of Investigation rather than the Civil Service 
Commission. The Atomie Energy Commission, the of Mutual Security, or the Secretary of State shall certify positions of a high degree of 
importance or sensitivity for which investigations and reports shall be made by ie Federal Bureau of Investigation rather than the Civil Service 


The transfer of oats te functions is to be effectuated by Oct. 9, 1952, ye pending in the Federal Bureau of Investigation on that 
date shall be completed by the Bureau and reports thereon furnished the Commissio 

3 . to Sere and agencies for which eae are pads unde this act are available for advances or reimburse- 
ment to the inv ting agency to cover the cost of such investigation 

(Notse.—Public Law 478. 82d Cong., established a revolving fund of $i, 000,000 to carry out these pee 

h combined for reproducers of sound- 
reproduction records for the blind, braille writers, and other appliances for the blind. 
flective Apr. 19, 1952, 


Confirms that certain civilian employees of oe Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard exchanges, Army and Air Force Motion Picture 


Service, Navy ship’s stores ashore, and other Armed Forces instrumentalities conducted for the betterment of personnel of the Armed Forces are not 
subject to laws administered by the Civil Service Commission. Requires continuance of the existing practice whereby such civilian employees have 
been furnished workmen’s compensation and employer's liability protection. 


Confers classified civil-service status on secretaries, law clerks, and secretaries and law clerks to Federal judges who are involuntarily separated from their 


2277 7 — without pre rejudice, upon passing of an appropriate noncompetitive civil-service examination and transfer to a position under the classified 
Civil Service within 1 year after separation from positions in the judicial branch. 
civil service retirement fund annuities for annuitants and survivors of deceased annuitants on the rolls before its enactment. The Increase in 
5 full 6 months an annuity was received before Oct. 1, 1952, with a maximum increase of $324 or 25 percent of the existing rate, 
‘whichever wer. 

No annuity is increased to an amount in excess of $2,160. The increases provided for annuitants will not operate to increase annuities of their 
survivors. The increase would be effective the first day of the second month after enactment, 

The increases will terminate finally on June 30, eit et hae Beng terminate earlier if the Consumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is less than 169. 9 months. The: te on June 30, 1954, unless an appropriation is made in the appropriation act for the 
dung the 1955 or an Y = A the specific Pes of compensating the civil service retirement and disability fund for the cost of the increases 

the fiscal years an 
The increase may be waived in writing if it would operate to deny or reduce a veteran's pension. 

A Committee on Retirement Policy for 8 Personnel is created, composed of a Chairman appointed by the President and, ex officio, the Sec- 
retary of the 3 the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the Director of the Bureau 
ot the Budget, and the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. The committee is to make a N study oſ all retirement systems ſor 

Federal personnel and report to the Congress by Dec. 31, 1953, Appropriations are authorized of sums as may be necessary for this com- 


8. 750 
(H. R. 2939) 
8 1411 
8. 2078 
8. - 2485 
8. 2304 
ae R. 8000) 
8 2077 
(H. R. 5849) 


8. 2077 
H. R ae) 
8. 1828 
(H. R. 4763) 
S, 216 
(H. R. 2136) 


8. 2968 
(HL R. £373) 


3 BILLS INCORPORATED INTO OTHER LEGISLATION 


Explanation of provisions Action 


H. R. 3605 To amendsee. 6 of Public Law 134, approved July 6, 1945, as amended, to grant annual and sick leave privileges to certain 
indefinite substitute employees in the postal service. (See H. R. 2082, p. A 
(Nore.—This bill was amended in Senate to include the graduated leave plan, and both provisions are incorporated 
T a A T anes supervisors and to provid adjustment in th ual Incorporated into es Law 204, 
o reci s 0 1 ner jean e annual compensa- c Law 
e field service 355.) 


tion of these employees in the Post Office Department. The purpose is to simplify and modernize (See H. R. 244 and S. 
the 1 aud ication schedules of pos tmasters and supervisors appearing in Public Law 134, 79th Cong., as 


er b into gre — 233, 


To iner —.— civil-service retirement fund annuities for annuitants and survivors of deceased annuitants on the rolls Apr. 9 in S, 2968 as passed the 
ouse, 


1, 1952. The increase in annuities is $36 for each full 6 months an annuity was received before Oct, 1, 1952, with a maxi- 
mum increase of $324, or 25 percent of the existing rate, whichever is lower. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — APPENDIX A4605 


Legislation approved by the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service during the 82d Cong.—Continued 


BILLS PASSED THE HOUSE AND PENDING IN SENATE 


H.R. 2929 To authorize the Postmaster General to prohibit or regulate the use of Government property under his custody and eon - Reported from House Post Office and 
(8. 618) trol for the 8 or storage of vehicles. Prohibits parking on Federal property under the custody of the Postmaster ivil Service Committee Apr. 25, 
General. Persons violating such regulations prescribed by the Postmaster General may be fined not more than $25, 1951. Passed House May 1, 1951, 
In Senate read twice and placed on 

calendar, aay? 1951. 
ed from House Post Office and 


H. R. 2390 | The purpose of this bill is to provide for the elimination of the eighth table, entitled “Offices receiving postal savings | Re 
deposits, the number of depositors, and the amount on deposit,” presently carried in the annual report of the Board of ivil Service Committee May 12, 
Perv es — Postal Savings System and listing more than 8,000 post offices which are depositories in the Postal 1952, Passed House May 19, 1952. 
vings System. i 
H. R. 6850 | To authorize the Postmaster General to impound mail in certain cases where the mail is being used to defraud or send | Reported from House Post Office and 


ivil Service Committee May 12, 
1952. Passed House May 19, 1952, 


obscene literature more frequently than 1 as a result of recent Supreme Court decisions which resul 
Reported in Senate June 26, 1952, 


requiring the Post Office Department to comply with the Administrative Procedures Act. The legislation is designed 
to prevent exploitation by persons who are using the mails for illegal purposes of procedures which the Post Office 
Department placed into effect in July 1951 based on the Supreme Court decisions and compliance with the Adminis- 
trative Procedures Act. 

H.R. 7205 | Toamend sec. 3841, Revised Statutes, relating to schedules of arrival and departure of the mail, so that 
forward to the Postmaster General such reports as he may consider necessary instead of completing detailed accounts 
of arrivals and departures of star routes as required by existing law. 


stmasters may Reported from House Post Office and 
ivil Service Committee May 13, 

1952, Passed House May 19, 1952, 

Reported in Senate June 18, 1952. 


BILLS REPORTED BY COMMITTEE AND PENDING BEFORE HOUSE 


Reported from House Post Office and 
; ga Service Committee June 25, 


554 | This legislation would further amend the Lloyd-La Follette amendment to a 1912 appropriation act so as to write into the 
law the requirement that recognition be given organizations of postal and Federal employees. Officers or representa- 
tives of large organizations representing a majority of the employees of a department or agency or subdivision thereof 
would have the right to present grievances in behalf of their members without restraint, coercion, interference, 
intimidation, or reprisal. Any violation of such right by an administrative officer would be cause for suspension, re- 
moval, or other punitive action, Administrative officers would be required to confer with representatives of such 
national organizations, upon request, on matters of policy affecting working conditions, safety, in-service training, 

bor Management cooperation, methods of adjusting grievances, appeals, granting of leave, promotions, demotions, 
rates of pay, and reductions in force, Representatives of such national organizations would have the further right to 
solicit membership, collect dues, or carry on any other lawful activity without intimidation, coercion, interference, or 


reprisal. 

7444 | To permit the payment of accrued annual leave to Public Health Service officers who entered the armed services prior 
to Nov. 11, 1943, and because of a ruling by the Comptroller General were denied payment for their leave accrued but 
unused at that time although other civilian officers and employees who entered the armed services during the same 
priog and — 55 other Public Health Service officers who entered the armed services after Nov. 11, 1943, received pay- 
ment for such leave, 

7871 | The Postmaster Genera! would be authorized to provide for the use in first- and second-class post offices for 60 days before Do. 
any general election of a special canceling stamp or postmarking die bearing a legend reminding citizens of the coming 
election and urging them to vote, 


H. R. 


vil Service Committee June 27, 


Reportsi from House Post Office and 
1952, 


BILL NOT APPROVED BY THE PRESIDENT 


Reported from House Post Office and 


H.R. 6839 | Authorizes the Post Office Department for a period of 10 years to make contracts for the leasing of property for posia) 


purposes which provide that at or before the end of the lease period title shall vest in the United States. The lease ivil Service Committee Mar. 17, 
periods may not be less than 8 nor more than 25 years, Advertising for bids is required, and titles will be subject to 1952. House Apr. 30, 1952. 
approval of the Attorney General as for other property acquisitions except that any agreement may be put into effect Reported in Senate June 26, 1952, 
after request but prior to receipt of the opinion of the Attorney General. Passed Senate amended, July 4, 1952, 
This authority may be exercised with respect to existing properties and properties on which there will be later House agrees to Senate amendments 
construction under lease-purchase agreements. Land purch: by the United States for postal purposes may be July 5, 1952, not approved by the 
cleared occa and outmoded structures, and new structures may be constructed thereon under lease-purchase President. 
agreement. 
The Postmaster General may include in such lease-purchase agreement such provisions as he, in his diseretion, 
may deem to be in the best interest of the United States. 


‘unds appropriated to the Post Office Department for payment of rents may be used to make payments under 


these lease-purchase agreements, but no such appropriated funds may be ex 
covered by any such agreement before the end of the leasehold term 


cement shall be executed until it has been submitted to and approved by the Com- 
vil Service and the Committees on Public Works of the Senate and the House of Rep- 


funds for such acquisition. 

No proposed lease-purchase 
mittees on Post Office and Ci 
resentati\ es, 


the a 


nded to acquire title to property 
ce of a specific appropriation of 


Aluminum Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. LYLE, JR. 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, LYLE. Mr. Speaker, less than 2 
years ago, shortly after the outbreak in 
Korea, it was determined that this coun- 
try’s aluminum production capacity 
must be doubled in order to meet our 
defense needs. 

Today on the Gulf coast of Texas, 
near my home city, Corpus Christi, 
stands a gleaming new structure, the 
San Patricio County aluminum reduc- 
tion plant of the Reynolds Metals Co., 
the first of two plants which represent 
an immediate investment of $130,000,- 
000 in the production of a metal which 
is vital to our country’s defense and 
peacetime needs. 

The significance of what is being ac- 
complished by private industry in the 


field of national preparedness is ably 
summed up in the address of the Hon- 
orable Jess Larson, Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, one of 
a small group of Government represent- 
atives who initiated and put into action 
the program of which the San Patricio 
County plant is a part. 

I take pleasure in inserting in the 
REcorp an excerpt from Mr. Larson's ad- 
dress, delivered at the dedication of the 
huge aluminum plant in Texas: 

As a country servant who has seen the 
aluminum industry resolutely face and 
grimly surmount a national crisis, I see 
in this occasion a significant contribution 
to the welfare of the entire world. 

Two short years ago scarcity of this magic 
metal, aluminum, threatened to impede our 
power as a Nation. It threatened to re- 
duce our ability to assert to hostile forces 
loose in the world in unmistakable terms 
what the American answer to aggression is 
and always will be. 

Today, as symbolized by the opening of 
this great plant, representing a private in- 
vestment of more than $80,000,000, we can 
and with assurance state that there will 
be enough aluminum to supply our emer- 
gency needs for security and still take care 


of the domestic demands for the foresee- 
able future. We Americans have always 
been proud of our can-do spirit. Again we 
can share with pride this event and vow 
that the accomplishments such ar we wit- 
ness here today will extend to all strategic 
metals vital to our existence. 

A fact uniquely brought into focus by 
this plant being put into production is that 
private enterprise with the aid and counsel 
of Government planning, did it alone. Cer- 
tainly considering the abuse and criticism 
heaped upon private industry from time to 
time, we may say the feat is, indeed, re- 
markable. Therefore, rather than recog- 
nize the dedication of this plant in terms 
of engines and tons of capacity and pro- 
duction, and so forth, let me cite what seems 
to me to be more important, a tribute to free 
enterprise and to good government, 

Together, big business, if you want to call 
it that, and Government have created alu- 
minum production which guarantees ade- 
quate supply for our military needs and for 
our growing markets both at home and 
abroad. There will have been a few squab- 
bles in our big family along the way, per- 
haps, but like all good families this Amer- 
ican team has been able to settle the quar- 
rels in our own councils at home and present 
to the world a united front. Nothing could 
be more important to our national welfare 


A4606 


now or tomorrow. That is the American 
way. 

Let me, if you will, reminisce with you a 
bit. 

My connection with the aluminum indus- 
try over the last 6 years has been unique 
and extraordinarily interesting for a coun- 
try boy from Oklahoma. As general coun- 
sel and Administrator of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, later as Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services, I had the responsibility of ac- 
tively negotiating the disposal of the World 
War II Government-owned plants, that is, 
the ones that were capable of economic op- 
eration. As you know, some of these plants 
were sold to the Reynolds Metals Co. I also 
negotiated the agreement with the Alumi- 
num Co. of America that made most of that 
company’s numerous and valuable patents 
available to the industry either royalty-free 
or at a very modest royalty rate. These 
patents ran the entire gauntlet of the in- 
dustry from production of alumina and 
aluminum fiuoride to the continuous cast- 
ing of ingots and the production of many of 
the alloys now commonly used. 

As a result of these developments, and 
carried on by Reynolds itself, the aluminum 
capacity of the United States in private own- 
ership has increased about 87 percent above 
the prewar capacity; and an industry which 
was once dominated by one company, was 
now divided among three companies in the 


Reynolds Metals Co., and 20 percent for 
Kaiser. 

The increase in production in the number 
of procedures resulting from the Govern- 
ment disposal has greatly improved the posi- 
tion of the Industry and has resounded to 
the advantage of the entire country. 

Our accomplishments were not easy, The 
ink of the contracts which finally disposed 
of the plants to Reynolds Metals Co. 
was hardly dry before the Korean incident 
brought vividly to the attention of the Gov- 
ernment and the general public the insuffi- 
ciency of our aluminum capacity to supply 
the industry's needs in a global war or even 
in a period of large-scale military prepara- 
tion, During this emergency there was no 
provision in law to permit the Government 
to construct manufacturing plants, and I 
might say as an aside in my personal opinion 
wisely so, as was in the defense plant cor- 
porations in the last war. It was 
to provide for the greatly increased indus- 
trial capacity deemed necessary for our de- 
fense efforts through the medium of expan- 
sion of privately owned free enterprise in 
America. 

A first expansion program of approxin.ate- 
ly 320,000 tons of aluminum ingot was in- 
augurated, but before it could be completed, 
the second program of approximately 335,000 
tons was announced as being negotiated, 
aside from a mere 54,000 tons which had 
been allocated to a subsidiary of one of the 
copper mining companies. The two pro- 
grams have been carried out in roughly equal 
amounts by the three integrated producers 
of aluminum in this country. It has been 
accomplished entirely by private enterprise, 
and with private capital, with Government 
assistance confined to an accelerated amor- 
tization, 5-year procurement contracts, 
and in one case the guarantee of Govern- 
ment loans to finance the program. 

As à result of this expansion, the alumi- 
num capacity of this country which as you 
will remember was increased by 87 percent 
through the disposal of the Government- 
owned plants, underwent a further expan- 
sion of approximately 83 percent of the total, 
so that our present economic capacity is 
250 percent greater than it was before World 
War II. 

While some of the plants built at Govern- 
ment expense during World War II had to 
be abandoned because of uneconomic loca- 


tions which had made them unable to com- 
pete under normal conditions, the plants 
being constructed under this program, in- 
cluding this plant, are in every way com- 
petitive among each other, and to an even 
greater extent than were older facilities. 

There is another feature in the present 
expansion program which I am sure is very 
gratifying to the residents of this great area, 
as it is to me coming from your neighbor- 
ing State of Oklahoma. That is the fact 
that by far the greatest portion of the pres- 
ent expansion is located here in the Gulf 
coast area. Of the 785,000 tons of alumi- 
num capacity existing prior to this expan- 
sion program, only about 23 percent was 
from plants located in the Gulf Coast States 
of Texas, Arkansas, and Alabama. Of the 
655,000 tons which will be produced under 
the current expansion program, all but 
138,000 tons will be located in these States, 
with the addition of the State of Louisiana. 
Hence, when the program is completed, over 
40 percent of all of the primary aluminum 
produced in the United States will come 
from plants in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
and Alabama. This means a great field eco- 
nomically for the South and the Southwest, 

Nor is it likely to end at this part of the 
story. As Richard Reynolds has pointed 
out to you, over the near future fabricating 
plants dependent on material produced from 
the new facilities may be expected to spring 
up in large numbers adjacent to these plants 
and this plant in particular. Moreover, such 
further expansion of the aluminum indus- 
try as can be predicted over the next few 
years will almost certainly be located in this 
area because of the relatively cheap natural 
gas to provide the vast quantity of power 
necessary for the production of aluminum, 

Here, again, we see the dynamics of Amer- 
ican free-enterprise operation. 

This plant which is being dedicated today 
is one of those plants under the first ex- 
pansion program. It is in every way a credit 
to the owner and builder, the Reynolds Met- 
als Co. It is another testimonial of their 
foresightedness and their enterprise. It has 
been under construction only the brief pe- 
riod of 14 months. 

This remarkable feat of construction is, 
of course, due only partly to the excellent 
management planning. Those of us who 
are familiar with the difficulties encountered 
between blueprints and final production 
fully realize that Gulf coast labor earned 
a large share of the credit for making this 
plant possible. I commend the construc- 
tion crew and all of the artisans and trades- 
men who sped this work, knowing its im- 
portance to the Nation and to the freedom 
of the world. 

All United States producers have already 
agreed that two-thirds of their 663,000 tons 
of new capacity, or 442,000 tons a year, must 
be made available for the next 5 years to 
the independent fabricators in this Nation 
of ours—fabricators of aluminum, that is. 
Thereafter, after that 5-year period, 25 per- 
cent of the 663,000 tons or 165,000 tons a 
year equivalent to 330,000,000 pounds per 
year more than the peak annual output in 
this country prior to World War II must 
be made available to the independent fab- 
ricators of aluminum in this country for 
a period of 15 years. Thus, for the next 
20 years, the independent fabricators of alu- 
minum are reasonably assured more primary 
aluminum than was produced in this coun- 
try in any year prior to World War II. 

This commitment was made by Reynolds 
Metals Co. and others without any guar- 
anty at all that a single pound of this 
aluminum will be taken by these fabrica- 
tors, or that the Government will take any 
of this aluminum during this 15-year pe- 
riod—that is, aluminum to which I refer. 

Again, let me emphasize that this and 
other plants like it, open up completely 
mew vistas of employment, new products, 
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and resulting increased comforts in life and 
the ctandard of living for all of us. 

It is a very happy note to me that while big 
business, so-called, may have built this plant, 
it presages busier, better times ahead for 
smaller manufacturers and fabricators. It 
assures them of a source of supply that will 
enable them to keep the stream of goods, 
some already famous to us, and many more 
in research and development stage, constant- 
ly and continuously reaching the American 
consumer. 

Here again, industry—big industry, if you 
will—and Government have combined their 
efforts to foster and protect small business. 
Iam sure you will agree with me that this is 
within the American tradition. 

We have woven into our national belief 
that there would be enough of everything to 
go around for all, that there would never be 
a note of dissension to rot away the fabric 
from all of this. 

These words, as you may judge by this 
plant, are not speculative philosophy. This 
Reynolds Metals plant make them a reality 
far more potent than all of the oratory in the 
world, but small business stands to benefit 
from all of this. 

What about big business, the big busi- 
ness you hear smeared every so often, the 
big industries that call upon the highest type 
of ingenuity and management to be success- 
ful? It is time we paid big business its 
proper recognition, and with the proper trib- 
ute to its leaders. There couldn't be a better 
occasion than this, in my opinion. The 
American corporation executives and indus- 
trial engineers who devise and plan for 
greater production within the philosophy of 
free enterprise often come into the field of 
criticism because they represent bigness in 
business. So, too, big government has its 
share of criticism. We should never forget 
that in our economy today, as never before, 
that size is not an apt or wise standard by 
which to Judge a human endeavor. Big busi- 
ness is no larger than the small voice of the 
consumer which dictates to it. And big gov- 
ernment, we should always remember, is no 
larger than the voice of the individual voter 
which dictates that democracy and free en- 
terprise shall work today for survival and 
better futures and the all-important con- 
sumer and voter is thus one and the same 
person. 

There is no question that under our sys- 
tem of free enterprise men are stimulated to 
do greater things than in a regimented econ- 
omy. That stimulation has made great 
and is making us strong and stronger in the 
world today where the test of strength is the 
ultimate in protecting our heritage of 
freedom. 

The construction and operation of this 
aluminum plant is another stimulus added 
to the mighty muscle of Uncle Sam, muscle 
that must and will work for peace. 

I do not agree with those who profess to 
believe that all big business is bad. To sus- 
pect all successful executives as oppressors 
and exploiters of the mass and file of people 
is doing grave disservice to men who un- 
selfishly and patriotically are building a na- 
tional economy while critics wail and point 
with alarm to their growth. I grant you that 
Communists point with alarm to their 
growth. I grant you that Communists adopt 
this particular line. I also grant you that 
some corporation executives—very few of 
them— may go to excesses. But as we chart 
the course of the expansion of this country 
in commercial and business fields, we must 

that our captains of industry have 
held the helm through strenuous times. 
They have produced an economy beneficial 
to the public at large over a long period of 
time. That is the unassailable over-all rec- 
ord of American big business. Ly 

We read in the history of our progress as a 
nation of the first expansion of overseas com- 
merce that led in many respects to our in- 
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dustrial expansion here at home. There is 
still a place for the captains of industry to- 
day, just as there was the captains of the old 
sailing clippers that sailed out in the days of 
our forefathers to Europe and many parts 
of the world to sell and distribute American 
products. 

Assuredly the industrialists were no less 
captains of industry in establishing produc- 
tion of goods for the ships to carry abroad. 
I use the phrase “captains of industry” ad- 
visedly here in referring to the people who 
made this possible, with the cooperation of 
Government, the establishment of this alu- 
minum plant and others foremost in the 
aluminum industry. 

Too often, I think, we dwell too much 
upon the teamwork of such organizations as 
this great Reynolds Metals Co. without giv- 
ing due credit to the individuals who, by 
vision, training, and natural gifts, serve as 
the organizers of the team, and as leaders 
in advancing new enterprise. In my expe- 
rience as a Federal administrator in the par- 
ticular field in which I have been a public 
servant, I have had many dealings with men 
who captain our industrial teams, I have 
found invariably that they are patriotic 
Americans and men who do not spare them- 
selves once the need of the Nation is mani- 
fest to them. I publicly call your atten- 
tion to the sacrifies that these outstanding 
business leaders have made of their per- 
sonal time and labor. There can be no more 
compelling proof that Government can aid 
free enterprise and that free enterprise is 
a strong and vital ally of Government. I 
am prepared to forecast with conviction as 
evidence of this teamwork, we as a Nation 
will be self-sufficient in aluminum. In fact, 
it is my personal belief that, with our present 
program being completed, this goal has been 
accomplished. We are now realizing after 
much planning and work our full defense 
potential of aluminum. This potential it 
must always be said will be a great boon 
to our expanding economy when the threat 
of war is ended. 

As a public official I would be remiss while 
paying tribute to the men of industry who 
sometimes come under fire unless I said 
something about a situation peculiar to 
our times. In these days of stresses and 
strains, tensions and anxieties, it is per- 
fectly understandable how criticism of the 
Government and the people connected with 
it flares up like bad tempers. I sincerely 
hope that the criticism will not continue 
in some respects to be unfair in regard to 
honest mistakes. Fair-minded men know 
that in times of stress, feelings rise and 
mistakes are often magnified. Great accom- 
plishments are pathetically minimized. I 
do not speak in this vein solely for myself, 
but for all those men and women who strive 
to make an honest and efficient record in 
Government and in serving the interests of 
the people of America. 

As a final word, when I review the expan- 
sion and progress of big business, I recall the 
sense of fair play in the efforts to maintain 
an open and fair policy in my activities be- 
tween business and Government that have 
prevailed. 

We all look to the day when we in this 
great land of ours can put our ingenuity to 
work in the development of those things 
which will make the plight of man easier 
and happier, and when the threat of war 
and pestilence is removed we will turn our 
full, best efforts to developing such vast new 
uses for this magic metal, aluminum, that 
whole worlds of new endeavor will be opened 
up to us. Not only will we be so fortunate 
to have aluminum available to replace some 
of our irreplaceable natural reserves as they 
are used to the point of diminishing return, 
but we will perhaps see whole communities 
of housing built almost entirely from alumi- 
num. We will see more and more aluminum 
goods in the production of automobiles, rail- 
road equipment, heavy industrial equipment 


of all kinds, building materials, and in many 
other fields. 

While the impetus of this field of research 
and development must and will continue to 
spring primarily from that which is dynam- 
ically inherent in our whole system of free 
enterprise, the resources of our Government 
will likewise be utilized in coordinating 
such research and development toward the 
end of the greatest improvement for its uses 
by mankind. It means, all this signifies, 
that business can exist and grow within the 
limits of our form of government. It is 
striking proof that we can live and work 
together for a future that promises to ful- 
fill the American dream of democracy in 
government, in business, in everyday living 
for all of us. 


Failure To Preserve the Social Security 


Insurance Rights Already Earned by 
Workers Who Become Disabled Can 
Mean the Loss of Thousands of Dollars 
to the Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that for the long run the most 
important part of H. R. 7800 is the pro- 
vision which protects the rights of the 
blind, the maimed, and the chronically 
ill, and I am surprised that any appreci- 
able opposition would have developed 
against this provision. Under present 
law these unfortunate people are grossly 
discriminated against. A man may con- 
tribute very substantial sums to the pro- 
gram over the years but let him suffer 
some major accident or crippling disease 
which makes it impossible for him to 
keep up his payments, and he loses some 
or all of his protection. 

Now private life insurance and na- 
tional service life insurance for the serv- 
icemen face this same problem and they 
solve it by providing for a waiver of 
premium for persons who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled. United 
States Government life insurance pro- 
viding this protection to soldiers of the 
First World War did not even require 
permanence of the disability. Many of 
the largest life insurance companies pro- 
vide for this waiver of premium auto- 
matically as a standard part of an ordi- 
nary life. contract. Other companies 
provide for it on payment of a small 
extra premium. One hundred and nine- 
teen private life insurance companies op- 
erating in the United States now offer a 
waiver of premium for permanent and 
total disability. Over half the contracts 
currently being written include such a 
clause. 

Those who pay into old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and then lose part or 
all of their protection because they can 
no longer work do not understand why 
we have failed to give them the same 
fair treatment that we give the service- 
man who buys United States Govern- 
ment life insurance or the same fair 
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treatment that the private company 
gives its policyholders. 

I quote from a letter from one of these 
unfortunate people: 

In 1946 (due to a heart condition) it was 
necessary for me to quit work and then my 
social security stopped. At that time I had 
10 full years paid in on the amount of 
$29,442, just a few hundred under the max- 
imum amount. I tried at that time to have 
my position held in status quo but was in- 
formed that [it] couldn’t be done. * * * 
I am sure that there are hundreds in my 
condition. 


In truth, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands in the same condition. It is es- 
timated that among those persons now 
receiving old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits there are about 75,000 to 
100,000 who would have their benefits 
increased by the kind of waiver-of-pre- 
mium clause contained in H. R. 7800. 
Most persons who would benefit, of 
course, are not yet on the rolls. Per- 
haps half a million persons under 65 are 
permanently and totally disabled and 
would meet the eligibility conditions of 
this bill immediately. They would be 
helped when they reach 65 and their 
families would be helped in the event 
of their death because the period of dis- 
ability would be excluded from consid- 
eration in figuring eligibility for bene- 
fits and the amount of the benefit. 
Each year many more persons would be 
benefited by this provision, and con- 
versely failure to enact the disability- 
freeze provisions in H. R. 7800 would 
mean an injustice to a growing number 
of chronically ill and disabled persons. 

Here are quotations from some other 
letters: 

I am in my sixtieth year and would very 
much like to maintain my position until I 
am 65 and eligible to receive benefits. I 
retired on the doctor’s advice. * * * It 
does seem as if there should be some pro- 
vision * * * that should permit me to 
+ » œ preserve my status in the system. 


Here is another: 

Unfortunately I am now being penalized 
each year until I will receive only minimum 
benefits at age 65, instead of maximum had I 
not lost my health. 


In terms of dollars the help which dis- 
abled workers and their families will de- 
rive from the freeze provision would be 
substantial. Take the case of a worker 
who is now age 65 and drawing old-age 
benefits. He was in covered employment 
from the start of the social security pro- 
gram until he became disabled in the 
beginning of 1944 at age 57. If his wages 
averaged $150 a month during the time 
he was in covered employment, his 
monthly benefits at the time of his dis- 
ablement back in 1944 would have been 
$56.30—had he been old enough to claim 
it at that time. In 1952, however, when 
he reached age 65 and could start draw- 
ing his benefit, it had shrunk to $43.50. 
From here on out he is suffering each 
month a virtual punishment for having 
been disabled these 8 years. This bill 
prevents this from happening. Imme- 
diately—that is from the day the “freeze” 
provision takes effect—until the day he 
dies it would put into his hands $12.80 
more per month. Even with the reduced 
life expectancy of a seriously disabled 
person at that age, it would preserve for 
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him a total of $1,400 in old-age benefits. 

Or take the case of a worker who is not 
yet old enough to be drawing benefits 
now, say a man who became covered 
under the law by the 1950 Amend- 
ments, that is in January 1951. Assume 
he becomes disabled in 1961, at age 55 
having averaged until then $200 in 
monthly earnings. Ten years later, when 
he reaches age 65 he would be eligible for 
a monthly old-age benefit of $65 pro- 
vided his rights are frozen as of the day 
he became disabled. Otherwise, his 
benefit will be $14.70 a month less. The 
total that is at stake for this worker is 
$1,625. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been talking only 
about the worker himself. What is 
equally important—to most of them 
probably a great deal more so—is the 
preservation of the full rights of his de- 
pendents and survivors. Assuming that 
in each case I have cited, the worker 
upon reaching age 65 had a wife 5 years 
younger than himself, the total finan- 
cial value of the old-age and survivors 
benefits which this bill would preserve 
for the two of them—assuming no child- 
ren’s benefits were payable—would dou- 
ble. These old folks should not be asked 
to forfeit such amounts; they can ill 
afford to do so. Nor should the death of 
the breadwinner after years of disability 
but prior to attainment of age 65 be per- 
mitted any longer to jeopardize benefits 
payable under our old-age and survivors 
insurance system to his surviving de- 
pendents, especially his minor children. 

Mr. Speaker, $2,800, $3,250, $14,400 or, 
for that matter even $200, of old-age and 
survivors protection are sizable amounts 
for the average aged couple. I cannot 
see why such financial losses should be 
inflicted upon aged people—aged people, 
mind you, who have been made helpless 
by a total disability and hence unable to 
accumulate any savings—or upon their 
survivors who in all likelihood have 
shared with them the sacrifices imposed 
by their affliction. 


September 18 is Chiropractic Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. SAMUEL K. McCONNELL, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. McCONNELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to pay a tribute to a good neighbor, 
a good citizen, a good constituent, who 
lives and practices his profession in a 
spacious house just a few blocks from 
where I live in the unrivaled beauty 
and graciousness of Montgomery County. 

It is not my purpose to enter into con- 
troversy over any method of practice of 
the healing art, nor to endorse or to 
condemn any school of healing. 

It is my purpose to speak of the life 
and works of Dr. Wray Hughes Hop- 
kins, who has made himself a leader in 
his profession and in his community, a 
widely known lecturer and writer, and a 
valued citizen of my congressional dis- 
trict. Dr. Hopkins has practiced chi- 
ropractic in Ardmore for 29 years. 


Chiropractic Day, September 18, was 
first proposed by Dr. Wray Hughes Hop- 
kins to mark observance of the historical 
date on which Dr. Daniel David Palmer 
rediscovered the principles of chiroprac- 
tic and gave a new science of healing 
to the world. 

Endorsed and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association and other 
professional organizations, Chiropractic 
Day is internationally observed each 
September 18 by chiropractors. 

Chiropractic Day stands as a monu- 
ment to Dr. Hopkins. 

Dr. Hopkins is now serving his second 
term as president of the Licensed Chi- 
ropractors’ Association of Pennsylvania 
and of its successor organization, the 
Pennsylvania Chiropractors’ Research 
Society, and as editor of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chiropractors’ Journal. He is a 
prominent member of the National Chi- 
ropractic Association and a fellow of the 
International College of Chiropractors. 

Dr. Hopkins has urged his fellow chi- 
ropractors to give practical meaning to 
the observance of Chiropractic Day by 
sending a promising student to his own 
alma mater. 

In spite of a busy professional life, 
Dr. Hopkins has found time to indulge 
himself in his hobbies: Travel, photog- 
raphy, and writing. He has traveled all 
over North America and Europe; has 
taken thousands of still and moving pic- 
tures, and has published one book on 
his travels, Europe's Charm Is Calling. 
Another manuscript, Heroes in Huts, an 
historical novel based on the dreadful 
winter of Gen. George Washington and 
his troops at Valley Forge, will be pre- 
sented to the Freedom Foundation at 
Valley Forge this autumn. Valley Forge 
is, of course, precisely 10 miles distant 
from where we live in Ardmore. 

Under leave, Mr. Speaker, I now insert 
in the Record an article by Dr. Wray 
Hughes Hopkins on Chiropractic Day: 

SEPTEMBER 18: CHIROPRACTIC DAY 
(By Wray Hughes Hopkins, D. C., Ph. C., 

Ardmore, Pa.; president, Pennsylvania 

Chiropractors’ Research Society; editor, 

Pennsylvania Chiropractors’ Journal; orig- 

inator of the observance of Chiropractic 

Day) 

Thursday, September 18, 1952, is a red- 
letter day for chiropractors throughout the 
United States, Canada, and many foreign 
countries. 

That day will be observed by the chiro- 
practic profession by every appropriate means 
as the fifty-seventh anniversary of the dis- 
covery of chiropractic by the late Dr. Daniel 
David Palmer, founder of chiropractic. 

Today more than 22,800 chiropractors prac- 
tice their science and art. Chiropractic is 
the second largest profession of healing, and 
its exponents in little more than half a cen- 
tury have raised it to a firm basis of profes- 
sional skill and ethical standards. 

Chiropractic today enjoys the prestige, 
standing, and material rewards of other pro- 
fessional bodies. 

IN THE BEGINNING 

All chiropractors know the story of Dr. 
Palmer's first adjustment of Harvey Lillard, 
and of how Lillard, who had suffered from 
an approximate 90-percent loss of hearing 
acuity for 20 years, was found by careful and 
impartial examination at the hands of his 
own medical physician, Dr. A. B. Hender, 
to have recovered his full auditory capacity 


after treatment by Dr. Palmer. 
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The basic principle of chiropractic is the 
premise that the nerve system controls all 
other systems and physiological functions of 
the human body, and that interference with 
the nerve control of these systems impairs 
their proper functioning and induces disease 
by rendering the body less resistant to in- 
fection or other exciting causes. 

The chiropractor is a physiclan—a special 
kind of physician, and as such is engaged 
in the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment 
of disease and in the promotion of public 
health and welfare. 


TRAINED IN DIAGNOSIS 


Chiropractors are trained in all methods 
of diagnosis. In addition, the chiropractor 
has the advantage of being trained to under- 
stand the significance of structural malad- 
justments which are always present in 
disease. His trained hands equip him ad- 
mirably for this most important and difficult 
part of the art of diagnosis. 

The field of chiropractic is broad. The 
practice of chiropractic has proved to be ap- 
plicable to a wide variety of diseases. Chiro- 
practic recognizes the importance of hygiene 
and sanitation and the factors of infection, 
fatigue, trauma, and occupational hazards 
in the cause of disease. 


FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The basic principles of chiropractic have 
been successfully applied for 57 years, and 
have been accepted by eminent scientists. 

Exercise, nutrition, pure food, air, water, 
rest, and common sense play as large a part 
in chiropractic as in other disciplines of the 
healing art. 

The specific function by which the chiro- 
practor is. distinguished from other modes 
of healing is his adjustment by manipula- 
tion of the structures of the body, especially 
those of the spinal column, to restore normal 
nerve function. Such adjustment is fre- 
quently supplemented by any or all of the 
modern tools of physical therapy. 


THIRTY-THREE MILLION PATIENTS 


It is estimated that the 22,800 chiroprac- 
tors of the United States and Canada annu- 
ally treat 33,000,000 patients. 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tic methods in treating disease has won for 
chiropractic a permanent place in the family 
of health sciences, and in the hearts and 
homes of suffering humanity. 

By definition, chiropractic has been 
found most effective and most often em- 
ployed in physical trauma involving the 
skeletal structure of the human body. Such 
disabilities overwhelmingly predominate in 
the reports of industrial accidents. Where 
statistical data of a reliable nature are avail- 
able, there is convincing evidence that chi- 
ropractic treatment restores the victim to 
useful employment at a very great saving 
in time lost and expense incurred. 

Displacement of the sacroiliac and other 
low back pains have proved quickly suscep- 
tible to relief by chiropractic methods, 

CHIROPRACTIC AND PSYCHIATRY 

One of the most dramatic contemporary 
developments is in the field of nervous, emo- 
tional and mental trauma, where careful 
clinical data appears to indicate that chi- 
ropractic and psychiatry can work together 
to achieve results not possible by other 
means of therapy. 

Three Hundred and Fifty Nervous and 
Mental Cases Under Chiropractic Care, the 
most recent publication of the Chiropractic 
Research Foundation (associated with the 
National Chiropractic Association), presents 
a careful analysis of case histories. 

This small but exciting pamphlet was com- 
piled by Dr. Herman S. Schwartz, president 
of the National Council on Psychotherapy 
of the National Chiropractic Association, who 
says in the introduction (in part): 

“This publication documents the demon- 
strated contribution of chiropractors to pub- 
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lic mental health. It is predicated on a 
1949 survey of nervous and mental cases 
under chiropractic care which records that 
95 percent of the cases studied showed some 
reduction in manifest mental pathology as 
a consequence of applied chiropractic.” 

Most chiropractors are empirically aware 
of the close relationship between mental and 
physical health; and many chiropractors 
are seriously studying the literature of 
psychiatry in order to increase their own 
effectiveness with patients. 


NO BACKWARD STEP 


When Chiropractic Day is celebrated on 
September 18, 1952, it will be a source of the 
highest gratification to every doctor of chiro- 
practic that not once, in the 57 years since 
Dr. Palmer gave the first chiropractic ad- 
justment to Harvey Lillard, with its electri- 
fying success, has there been a backward 
step. 
Chiropractic is not a static science. 

It is dynamic, growing, progressive. 

The dead hand of precedent has never 
been allowed to strangle the ardent curiosity 
of the student or the graduate practitioner. 

Without benefit of State or Federal grants 
and tax exemptions, chiropractic is expand- 
ing its field of practice, its research and 
clinical and hospital facilities, its sanitaria, 
and its own reputable data. 


SCHOLASTIC STANDARDS 


Nowhere is this dynamic progress more 
apparent than in the standards of scholas- 
tic accomplishment set by the council on 
education of the National Chiropractic As- 
sociation. Eight chiropractic colleges in the 
United States and Canada have been fully 
accredited; five have been provisionally ac- 
credited; and the applications of two others 
are under study by the council. 

Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4,000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings from the 
committee on educational standards of the 
National Chiropractic Association. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. 

The curriculum and hours of study paral- 
lel the minimum requirements of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association for class A schools, 

Up to 2 years of preprofessional (col- 
lege) education is required by State chiro- 
practic laws of licensure. A large percent- 
age of students entering approved chiro- 
practic colleges today have college degrees. 

The following typical or basic curriculum 
for approved chiropractic colleges is based 
on the National Chiropractic Association code 
for a minimum of 4,000 hours in a 4-year 
course: 


Subject: Hours 
Anatomy, including embryology 
and histology 740 
Physiology 240 
Biochemistry „„„%:x“ =. 200 
Pathology and bacteriology.--... — 520 
Public health, sanitation, hygiene.. 160 


Practice of chiropractic principles 
and technique, neurology and 
psychiatry, pediatrics, dermatol- 
ogy, and syphilology, urology, oph- 
thalmology, otolaryngology, first 
aid and minor surgery, roentgen- 
ology. 


The average graduate of an accredited 
chiropractic college is as well qualified to 
practice chiropractic as the average gradu- 
ate of an accredited medical college is to 
practice medicine, and often must pass the 
same board examinations in the basic 
sciences to gain a license. 

PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Chiropractic welcomes new faces, new 
hands, new minds. There is no discrimina- 
tion; 18 percent of all chiropractors are 
women. 


The National Chiropractic Association 
maintains a student loan fund to assist 
worthy and needy students. An increasing 
number of scholarships is offered. 

It is the sincere hope of the originator of 
Chiropractic Day that fellow chiropractors 
will give practical expression to its observ- 
ance by sending a promising student to 
each doctor’s own alma mater. 

The influx of thousands of veterans seek- 
ing chiropractic training under the educa- 
tional benefits crowded the physical educa- 
tional plant of chiropractic to the bursting 
point. Most chiropractic colleges have ex- 
panded their facilities greatly; the expan- 
sion program is still under way. 


MILESTONES OF PROGRESS 


The even progress of any dynamic, ex- 
panding profession is marked by definite 
milestones. They are the pylons of the race; 
and it would be an easy matter to catalog a 
major milestone for every one of the 57 years 
of progress gratefully recognized by chiro- 
practors. 

It is simpler and more quickly under- 
standable to enumerate the major mile- 
stones in terms of public and official recog- 
nition, since such recognition must be as- 
sumed to rest on solid scientific achievement 
in the art of healing. 


PROGRESS IN LEGISLATION 


Every year important legislation affecting 
chiropractic is under consideration at both 
the National and State levels. Most chiro- 
practors support changes in the State acts of 
licensure which will insure high standards of 
qualification by applicants. 

In Congress: The presentation of the case 
for chiropractic in public hearings and in 
private consultations by spokesmen of the 
National Chiropractic Association has re- 
sulted in powerful gains. More and more, 
nondiscrimination clauses are being written 
into grant-in-aid laws, as in the Emergency 
Maternal and Infant Care Act, and in the ap- 
propriation acts to finance ‘substantive Jaw. 

Legislation to compel recognition of chiro- 
practic by the Veterans’ Administration and 
the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation will 
be reintroduced early in the Eighty-third 
Congress. 

Senator WILLIAM LANGER, of North Dakota, 
also has pledged reintroduction of his joint 
resolution to authorize the issuance of a 
memorial postal stamp honoring Dr. Daniel 
David Palmer. 


PROGRESS IN ADMINISTRATION 


By amendment of the Federal Code of 
Regulations or by simple administrative and 
executive action, powerful strides of progress 
have been made in the Federal Government, 

Armed services and selective service: 
Hundreds of chiropractors have served, and 
are serving, their country loyally in the 
medical departments as specified by the per- 
sonnel classification guide under amend- 
ments published early in World War II. At 
the same time, the National Selective Serv- 
ice System issued a directive to local boards 
authorizing them to defer chiropractors and 
students under the national health, welfare, 
and interest clause, now authorized by stat- 
ute in the act of 1951. 

Labor Department: The Department of 
Labor, in its authoritative and definitive 
publications, Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and Occupational Outlook Handbook 
has, in postwar editions, officially classified 
chiropractic as a profession. Similar action 
was taken by the Postmaster General. 

District of Columbia: As in most other 
jurisdictions, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board gives full recognition to certifications 
by doctors of chiropractic. 

Emergency agencies: War Production 
Board, Office of Price Administration, Office 
of Economic Stabilization, and Salary Sta- 
bilization Board have all accorded to chiro- 
practors by official decisions and directives 
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treatment exactly equal to that given other 
comparable professions, 

Railroad Retirement Board: Of major im- 
portance as a precedent was the amendment 
of RRB regulations to give full acceptance 
= certifications by chiropractors licensed by 

aw. 

Immigration and Naturalization Service: 
Aliens are admitted on temporary student 
visas to enroll in chiropractic colleges. 

Civil Service Commission: Accepts chiro- 
practic certification for sick leave. 

Federal Communications Commission: 
Has been particularly friendly to chiropractic 
in regard to short-wave diathermy equip- 
ment and accepted recommendation of Na- 
tional Chiropractic Association for 12-month 
postponement of effective date of change 
order. 

Veterans’ Administration: Fully recog- 
nizes chiropractic under educational benefits 
program of the GI bill of rights. 


STATE LEVEL PROGRESS 


Advancement of the chiropractic profes- 
sion through legislative, administrative, 
executive, and judicial action by State and 
other local governing bodies is too great to 
enumerate in a short space. In general, 
it may be said that in all jurisdictions in 
which chiropractors are licensed by law they 
have closely approached equality with other 
practitioners within the limits of their acts 
of licensure. 

The most recent achievement of great note 
Was passage of a new statute of licensure 
by the Puerto Rican Legislature, approved 
for signature into law by Gov. Luis Mufioz- 
Marin after a personal appeal in Washington 
by Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, director of pub- 
lic relations, National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion. 

PROGRESS OUTSIDE OF GOVERNMENT 


Insurance companies: The number of pri- 
vate insurance companies accepting chiro- 
practic certification on claims has now 
swelled to 523, with every prospect the prac- 
tice will be. universal soon. 

Industry: The huge Western Union Tele- 
graph Co. has assured the National Chiro- 
practic Association that chiropractic certi- 
fication will be accepted for employee bene- 
fits, thus joining the growing roster of big 
and little businesses which recognize the 
right of individuals to exercise freedom of 
health. 

Many industries employ staff chiroprac- 
tors in connection with their employee- 
health programs. 

Typical of such industries is the huge 
Pennsylvania firm called, in the parent com- 
pany, Sordoni Enterprises, and headed by 
Senator Andrew J. Sordoni, who is also sec- 
retary of commerce of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. In a recent address to 
the National Chiropractic Association in an- 
nual convention, Senator Sordoni said he 
had passed through stages of “frank skep- 
ticism, tentative and hesitant trial, and 
finally amazed and wondering belief” in the 
benefits of chiropractic. The Sordoni En- 
terprises now employ five full-time doctors 
of chiropractic to help keep an army of 
workers fit and healthy. 

Athletics: Professional and amateur ath- 
letic teams consistently employ staff chiro- 
practors to keep their players in top shape. 

Entertainment: There is no field in which 
chiropractic enjoys more enthusiastic sup- 
port than in the entertainment world. 
Many of the brightest stars of show busi- 
ness are patients and enthusiastic friends of 
chiropractic. One of the largest of the Holly- 
wood studios, Columbia Pictures, maintains 
a modernly equipped chiropractic depart- 
ment to keep Columbia employees in top 
physical condition. 

Labor: Chiropractic has the solid support 
of organized and unorganized labor in all 
efforts to obtain or extend legislative and 
administrative recognition. Working people 
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form by far the largest number of patients 
in the practice of most chiropractors. 

Veterans: Chiropractic care for veterans 
has been endorsed by all major veterans’ 
organizations, The most active and consist- 
ent support has come from Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and Disabled American Veterans, 
where the members have the most personal 
knowledge of the benefits of chiropractic. 

Newspaper and magazine coverage: Largely 
because of the dignified public-relations pro- 
gram of the National Chiropractic Associa- 
tion, relations with newspapers and maga- 
zines are on a high level of cordiality in cov- 
erage of chiropractic activities of news value. 
The National Chiropractic Association itself 
sponsors a layman’s magazine, Healthways, 
of which Dr. L. M. Rogers, secretary of the 
NCA, is editorial director. 

CHIROPRACTIC DAY, SEPTEMBER 18 

This catalog of the shining milestones in 
57 years of constant progress and achieve- 
ment does not and cannot exhaust the high 
points of our professional history. 

Chiropractors everywhere will join in the 
observance of September 18, 1952, as Chiro- 
practic Day with a full appreciation of the 
freedom of the Western World, where, in less 
than threescore years, a new profession can 
gain maturity and public acceptance on its 
merits. 


California’s Federal Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the 1951 California State Legislature has 
reapportioned the Seventeenth Congres- 
sional District. It is one of the largest 
in population of California’s 30 congres- 
sional districts, with approximately half 
a million residents. 

For the past 10 years I have had the 
honor of serving this district as its Re- 
presentative in the Congress of the 
United States. Both my office staff and 
I have tried sincerely to serve our con- 
stituents to the very best of our ability, 
and take pride in the reputation our 
office has gained for promptness and 
efficiency in handling congressional 
services. 

Every 2 years a Member of Congress 
comes before his constituents for reelec- 
tion. This is well. The job of being a 
Congressman involves important and 
grave responsibilities to the people. 
Whether democracy will live or die de- 
pends upon the peoples’ representatives. 
Your responsibility is to elect or reject 
your Representative every 2 years. 

It is not enough to render competent 
and efficient service on routine requests. 
A Member of Congress must stand up 
and be counted on every type of legisla- 
tion. My record of attendance is among 
the best in the Congress, and I have 
never dodged a vote or evaded an issue. 
I believe it is my duty to inform my con- 
stituents as to my position and vote on 
the important issues of the day, and I 
have therefore caused to be printed at 
my personal expense a statement of 
my convictions on several important 
subjects. 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR EXPERIENCE AND 
COMMITTEE SENIORITY 

The longer a Representative serves in 
Congress the more valuable he becomes 
to his constituents. He gains needed 
experience in the complicated field of 
legislation. As the years go by he pro- 
gresses from low man on a committee 
of 25 members to the top of the com- 
mittee in responsibility and prestige. He 
attains seniority. He becomes chair- 
man of important subcommittees, holds 
hearings on legislation, and conducts in- 
vestigations of Federal agencies. He be- 
comes experienced in debate and in han- 
dling bills on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 


During my tenure, I have been honored ° 


to serve on numerous major committees 
of the House of Representatives—Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Rivers and 
Harbors, Insular Affairs, Civil Service, 
Patents, Expenditures in Executive De- 
partments, and am presently a member 
of the oldest and most important com- 
mittee of the House, the Committee on 
Ways and Means, to which I was elected 
in 1944. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, which has jurisdiction over all tax 
and revenue legislation, is the only com- 
mittee whose members are required to 
be elected by the membership of the 
House of Representatives, and its mem- 
bers determine what committees all other 
Members of the House are to serve on. 
Having served 10 years in the House, I 
have attained high seniority, and have 
gained valuable experience afforded one 
in no other way. I am presently chair- 
man of the House Tax Investigating 
Committee making a Nation-wide inves- 
tigation of the administration of inter- 
nal revenue laws. Being also a mem- 
ber of the strategic Committee on Com- 
mittees for the eight western States, I 
have the prerogative of nominating 
members from those States to the va- 
rious standing committees of the House 
of Representatives, insuring fair and 
adequate committee representation for 
the State of California, which is of such 
vital importance to our State. I also 
organized the Western States caucus— 
made up of the Members of the House 
from the West—in order to more fully 
and efficiently protect the interests of 
our western region of the country. 

Each new Member of Congress must 
attain experience and seniority before 
he can represent his constituents really 
efficiently and effectively. A Congress- 
man must learn through experience how 
to serve his constituents effectively in 
processing veterans’ problems, in helping 
his local business firms in their contacts 
with the Federal Government. He ac- 
quires the ability to appear before other 
committees of Congress to advocate or 
oppose legislation affecting his district. 
He also learns how to support appropria- 
tions for flood control, parks, harbor 
improvements, and other projects. 

REDUCTION OF TAXES 


Can taxes be reduced by curtailing the 
expenses of Government?—The answer 
is obviously “Yes.” Taxes can be reduced 
by a reduction in present Federal serv- 
ices or by eliminating waste wherever it 
exists, or by a combination of both. It 
has been proved very difficult to reduce 
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Federal services which our citizens have 
come to regard as necessary. An ex- 
ample was the order of the Post Office 
cutting home mail deliveries from two 
to one per day. I received thousands of 
letters protesting this curtailment of 
service, and the same protest occurs 
when any service is eliminated. 

It might be well to bear in mind that 
83 percent of the estimated budget for 
the fiscal year 1952 covers fixed operat- 
ing costs of the Government, including 
the military, international commit- 
ments, interest on the debt, veteran’s 
benefits, and so forth, with but 17 percent 
remaining which can be subjected to 
economy moves. However, the elimina- 
tion of waste in Government expendi- 
tures is worthy of continuous study and 
investigation, 

The Hoover Commission pointed out 
in their 1949 report many instances of 
waste, duplication, and inefficiency. 
They made recommendations to cure this 
waste evil. The Congress has approved 
70 percent of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission, and I have 
voted for all recommendations to date. 
As a result there has been a savings of 
some two billion dollars annually. 
Among the remaining recommendations 
are several of a controversial nature, 
and it is hoped that the differences in 
these can be reconciled and these meas- 
ures also approved. 

MAINTAINING A SOUND ECONOMY 


Serious domestic and international 
problems during the past 10 years have 
made necessary the building of our mili- 
tary strength and caused our taxes and 
national debt to increase sharply. The 
alternative during the years between 
1940 and 1945 would have been surren- 
der to Hitler, and since the end of the 
war the alternative would have been to 
surrender the free world to communism, 
We could not accept either of these al- 
ternatives and retain the freedoms in- 
herent in the American way of life. 

Our great job has been to meet these 
totalitarian threats und at the same 
time maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ing for our people at home. We have, in 
the main, succeeded. We defeated the 
Hitler axis. We have stopped the 
growth of communism in Europe and 
here athome. We have maintained full 
employment. We have increased great- 
ly our production of consumer and mili- 
tary goods. Some price inflation has oc- 
curred but the standard of living, as ex- 
pressed in actual increased consumption 
of consumer goods, has improved. Cor- 
porate net income and individual net 
income, after taxes, is higher than it was 
in the prewar years. 

I shall continue to fight inflation of 
prices and do all in my power to increase 
the purchasing power of the consumer’s 
dollar. 

WATER, THE LIFEBLOOD OF CALIFORNIA 


The one indispensable factor in the 
continuing welfare of every citizen of 
California is the maintenance of an 
adequate water supply. Our under- 
ground water supply level has lowered 
from near the ground surface to a depth 
of several hundred feet in the last few 
years. The Mulholland aqueduct from 
Owens Valley is totally inadequate, and 
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we are now dependent on water which is 
pumped through the Metropolitan water 
aqueduct from the Colorado River 475 
miles away. 

During the past few years a dispute on 
water rights has been bitterly waged be- 
tween California and Arizona. We be- 
lieve that legislation introduced by Ari- 
zona and now pending in the Congress 
will jeopardize California’s claims to a 
substantial amount of Colorado River 
water. As a member of the Committee 
on Committees I was successful in seeing 
that California received maximum rep- 
resentation on the committee having 
jurisdiction over this important water 
problem, thus further safeguarding our 
State in this crucial fight for an ade- 
quate water supply. Together with the 
other California Congressmen of both 
parties I am vigorously defending our 
water rights. 

TIDELANDS OIL FIGHT 


The State of California for many years 
has been receiving millions of dollars in 
royalties from oil pools which lie off- 
shore and below the ocean waters adja- 
cent to our coast line. The State of Cali- 
fornia has used these funds for the pur- 
chase of public beaches, parks, and recre- 
ational facilities for the people of Cali- 
fornia. The Federal Government has, 
in recent years, claimed rights to these 
offshore oil deposits, claiming Federal 
ownership of submerged lands. 

I have joined with other California 
Congressmen in the fight to maintain 
California’s right to these offshore oil 
royalties. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 


Our rapidly increasing population has 
provided industrial workers and there- 
fore more consumers for industrial prod- 
ucts. Wartime defense expansion on 
the Pacific coast gave impetus to our in- 
dustrial development. The location of 
defense industries and the allocation of 
defense contracts have been a constant 
concern of California Congressmen. I 
have, together with my California col- 
leagues in Congress, vigorously fought 
for the establishment of steel, aluminum, 
shipbuilding, aircraft, rubber, machine 
tool, and many other industrial facilities 
in southern California, just as I have 
vigorously fought through the years for 
the protection of our great fishing in- 
dustry and habor. 

We have also been successful in insist- 
ing that large defense contracts be allo- 
cated to the West instead of to eastern 
and southern areas. This has helped 
immeasurably in the growth of our 
southern California industrial plant, and 
the employment at good wages of thou- 
sands of our citizens. 

GRAFT IN GOVERNMENT 


Approximately 2,500,000 citizens are 
Federal civilian employees. Of this 
number a few hundred have betrayed 
their trust and committed dishonest acts, 
It is obviously unfair to charge that this 
great body of Federal employees is cor- 
rupt and dishonest. There is absolutely 
no excuse for dishonesty in Government 
or anywhere else. Betrayal of public 
trust is reprehensible and should be ex- 
posed and punished immediately. The 
subcommittee of the Committee on Ways 


and Means investigating the internal 
revenue laws, of which I am chairman, 
has played a prominent part in expos- 
ing dishonesty and corruption of em- 
ployees in positions of trust. The work 
of my subcommittee has been credited 
with the prompt voting of Congress for 
the reorganization of the entire Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. One of the im- 
portant changes being to abolish the po- 
litical offices of collectors of internal 
revenue and replace them with civil- 
service employees. The effect of these 
changes will be to insure a more respon- 
sible and honest administration of our 
tax-collection agency. 


Sea Bottom Lands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Record an editorial published in the 
Reno Evening Gazette of May 3, 1952, en- 
titled “Tidelands Bill Would Deprive 
West of Funds.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIDELANDS BILL. Wou.tp DEPRIVE WEST or 
FUNDS—MALONE QUESTIONS PROPRIETY OF 
LANDS TRANSFERS 
Nevada and other Western States stand to 

lose heavily in reclamation funds if the so- 

called tidelands oil bill becomes law. 

That was the warning sounded in Washing- 
ton today by Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Republican, Nevada. 

The law which transfers the sea-bottom 
lands to the States, and which Senator Ma- 
LONE contends has been erroneously named 
“tidelands,” has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and soon will be in the hands of the 
President either to approve or veto. 


DECISION PENDING 


At the same time there is pending in 
Federal district court in Washington a de- 
cision as to whether the National Oil and 
Gas Leasing Act applies to sea-bottom lands 
off State coasts in the same manner as other 
Federal lands within State boundaries. 

“I seriously question propriety of Congress 
in transferring sea-bottom lands to the 
States through special legislation and abro- 
gating any rights that may have been ac- 
quired under a prior congressional act while 
that suit is pending and ready for decision,” 
MALONE stated. 

Senator MaLone voted with the minority 
opposing passage of the measure and in 
doing so said it was for Nevada's best in- 
terests. 

The reason I voted against the bill is be- 
cause Nevada and other Western States would 
lose an estimated 82,500,000, 000 to $6,500,000,- 
000 in reclamation funds,“ he added. 


OTHER STATES LISTED 


With Nevada in that category are the States 
of Arizona, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma. 

Instead of reclamation sums being appor- 
tioned to those States, only California, Texas, 
and Louisiana would benefit by virtue of oil 
and gas revenues produced from sea bottoms 
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lying within boundaries of those States. The 
former two States now share with other 
Western States in reclamation revenues, 

The National Leasing Act directs that 3714 
percent of such revenues accrue to the State 
in which oil and gas is produced. Another 
52% percent goes to the United States recla- 
mation fund, and remaining 10 percent goes 
to the Federal Government for supervision. 

“Should the so-called tidelands bill become 
law, Nevada and other States concerned 
would lose that vital source of reclamation 
revenue. The billions collected annually 
would benefit only California, Louisiana, and 
Texas,” Senator MALONE declared. 

Several United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions have held that tidelands—the land be- 
tween high and low tide—are the property 
of the State. However, in June of 1947, the 
Nation’s highest court ruled that the States 
do not own the bottom of the sea—that land 
from low-tide seaward. That was the first 
ruling on that question. 


DEFENDS RIGHTS 


Long a defender of State rights, Senator 
MALONE nevertheless declared that, “while 
the authority of the Congress to transfer 
federally owned lands within a State to that 
State has never been disputed, no State has 
ever claimed such transfer as a right.” 

He went on to say that, “if the mis-named 
tidelands legislation becomes law, revenue 
from 15 to 40 billion barrels of oil under sea- 
bottom lands will go to the States of Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and Louisiana. Nevada and 
the other States concerned will suffer dras- 
tically in reclamation apportionments.” 

He pointed out that public dispatches 
building the case for the transfer of sea- 
bottom lands to the State on the basis of 
tidelands and State’s rights are entirely mis- 
leading. 

“Tidelands are not now and never have 
been involved in current legislation or in the 
Supreme Court decision of 1947,” the Senator 
added. 

He warned that “Nevada is contemplating 
reclamation projects along the Humboldt, 
Truckee, Walker, Colorado, Carson, and 
Muddy Rivers and is dependent on Federal 
reclamation funds. Those proposed projects 
may be seriously jeopardized if the so-called 
tidelands legislation becomes law.” 


West Coast Shipbuilding and Repair In- 
dustry and Its Importance to National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
my reason for taking the floor at this 
time is to impress on my colleagues in 
the House the extreme importance of the 
west-coast shipbuilding and repair in- 
dustry to the Nation's defense. If that 
importance were recognized, as it should 
be, it would not be necessary for me to 
appear before you today. But, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the insufferable dis- 
crimination against the Pacific coast 
shipbuilding industry in the allotment 
of budgeted funds for naval and mer- 
chant fleet shipbuilding construction, 
conversion, and repair work, immedi- 
ate action should be taken to assure 
west-coast shipyards that they will re- 
ceive a fair share of national defense 
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new shipbuilding construction. Particu- 
larly that Pacific coast shipyards be as- 
signed a reasonable share of the work of 
reconverting naval cruisers and naval 
aircraft carriers and other naval vessels. 
The Department of Defense should take 
such action as will assure the shipbuild- 
ing industry in California and on the en- 
tire Pacific coast a fair share of national 
defense shipbuilding construction, re- 
conversion, and repair work to the end 
that Pacific coast private and naval ship- 
yards be maintained at a standard of ef- 
ficiency as to skilled worker personnel 
and facilities which will guarantee 
prompt expansion and full utilization in 
the event of a grave national emergency. 
DISCRIMINATION 

Since the end of World War I in 1945, 
over $4,000,000,000 have been spent by 
the Navy, the Maritime Commission, and 
its successor, the Federal Maritime 
Board, and private operators in the con- 
struction of new naval and maritime fleet 
vessels, but not one single major Navy or 
merchant vessel included in this vast 
program of expenditure was constructed 
either in the navy yards or private ship- 
yards on the Pacific coast. This vast ex- 
penditure was concentrated almost en- 
tirely in private and naval shipyards lo- 
cated in a small segment of the North 
Atlantic coast. 

This imsufferable discrimination has 
resulted in an alarming deterioration 
of the shipbuilding industry on the Pa- 
cific coast, and by virtue of its concen- 
tration, as noted above, poses a grave 
peril to our national security. 

This unjust, unfair, and dangerous 
discrimination is clearly evident, not only 
as it pertains to the total lack of new 
construction of major vessels, either in 
naval or private shipyards on the Pacific 
coast, but it is becoming more blatant 
and more alarming as it affects the con- 
version, repair, and servicing side of the 
Pacific coast shipbuilding industry. 

Over $150,000,000 in conversion, re- 
construction, and repair work on Navy 
vessels has been diverted since January 
of this year by the Navy Department to 
shipyards on the east coast. The vessels 
covered by this large sum were in moth- 
balls; the cruisers Boston and Canberra 
were towed from Bremerton, Wash., oy 
Navy tugs down the Pacific coast, 
through the Panama Canal, and up to 
yards on the east coast. Likewise, the 
aircraft carrier Ticonderoga, also in 
mothballs at Bremerton, was commis- 
sioned with a limited crew and taken to 
a navy yard on the east coast. The air- 
craft carrier Intrepid in mothballs the 
Hunter’s Point Navy Yard at San Fran- 
cisco was also delivered to a yard on the 
east coast. The diversion of the above 
work—and possibly more—was a serious 
blow to the economic stability of the 
entire Pacific coast. 

A $3,000,000 Navy small-boat contract 
about to be let to a Wilmington, Calif., 
shipbuilding company, on the basis of 
the lowest bid, was nullified by the oper- 
ation of Presidential Executive Order 
No. 4, wherein the President is empow- 
ered to transfer work from one section 
of the country to another because of 
employment conditions—and yet unem- 
ployment existed in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry in the San Pedro-Wilmington- 


Long Beach area at the time the contract 
was nullified and transferred to the east 
coast. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert the following letter I directed to 
the Secretary of the Navy, Dan Kimball, 
requesting reconsideration of the this 
contract award under manpower policy 
No. 4, which I deem to be discriminatory 
to the shipbuilding industry in our har- 
bor area: 

JUNE 28, 1952. 
Hon. Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dan: With further reference to the 
low bidder Harbor Boat Building Co. of 
Terminal Island, Calif., being deprived of a 
contract award for the construction of three 
138-foot AMS-60 class minesweepers under 
invitation PR 516-33, because of the opera- 
tion of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4. 

As a result of the operations of this order, 
the Harbor Boat Building Co. was forced to 
defer to a New York shipbuilding firm, the 
Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., because the 
area in which Consolidated operates had 
been certified as a so-called labor surplus 
area under the order. 

While I do not contest the fact that there 
may have been certain displacements of 
labor in the New York market—just as 
there have been in my own section of south- 
ern California—I do believe that a thor- 
ough examination of the New York situation 
will disclose that there is in fact no real 
surplus of skilled shipyard labor. 

I should like to inquire further whether 
it is not a fact that the Brooklyn naval 
shipyard, which is certainly in the New York 
area, has not had over a continuing period 
the last few years, a shortage of skilled ship- 
building mechanics. I cannot possibly un- 
derstand how there could be a surplus inso- 
far as Consolidated is concerned, if there is 
in fact a shortage insofar as the Navy's own 
industrial installation is concerned. 

I believe the time has come—and in fact 
is probably overdue—for an immediate and 
thorough reexamination of this manpower 
order. There are many Members of Congress 
who agree with me that to tamper with the 
traditional—and legally supported—theory 
that the low bidder gets the job, is not the 
safest course for the Government to pro- 
ceed upon. The idea of virtually holding an 
auction for the awarding of a contract— 
which is what happens in effect when ODMP 
No. 4 is invoked—is contrary to the principle 
upon which I believe Government business 
should be conducted. 

I would appreciate your immediately per- 
sonally reviewing this matter and taking the 
necessary action for reconsideration of this 
award, which, in view of the facts, would 
certainly appear to be discriminatory to the 
shipbuilding industry in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Very sincerely, 
CECIL R. KING, 
Member of Congress. 
NEED FOR CARRIERS 


Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of the 
Navy, Dan Kimball, has repeatedly said 
that, in his judgment, this country 
should build at least one large modern 
aircraft carrier per year, and thai this 
program should be extended for 10 years 
if the threat of Soviet aggression con- 
tinues unabated. The Navy Secretary, 
who is himself a southern Californian, 
has further said that he believes that 
some of these vessels should be built on 
the west coast. I concur in both of his 
opinions. In the first place, I do not 
believe we should continue to operate 
our defense program on a hand-to- 
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mouth basis. With particular regard to 
naval construction, this is a foolhardy 
procedure. It takes about 3 years to 
build a carrier of the Forrestal class, and 
the spectacle to which the country has 
just been treated, in which the money 
ard authorization for a second Forrestal 
class ship has been booted around like 
a political football rather than a seri- 
ous commitment by the Congress, 
clinches the point for me. 

I believe the Eighty-third Congress 
should make it one of the first orders 
of business to consider legislation which 
would authorize the construction of ad- 
ditional large aircraft carriers. I fur- 
ther believe that initial appropriations 
for at least two should be included in 
the naval appropriation next year. By 
doing this the Congress will have given 
assurance to the Navy and the American 
people that we intend to retain com- 
mand of the seas. 

Carriers in the 60,000-ton category 
cannot be economically constructed on 
shipbuilding ways. The only practical 
way to construct them is in a large dry- 
dock. Iam informed that there are only 
two such docks on the entire west coast 
at this time; neither one is in southern 
California. 

Additional dock facilities are needed 
on the west coast, and they are needed 
urgently. They are needed not only be- 
cause there should be a greater west 
coast capability for repairing battle dam- 
age, but because the west coast, and in 
particular the San Pedro-Wilmington 
area, is a logical place to build large car- 
riers which will ultimately be assigned 
to the Pacific Fleet. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, it is 
entirely impractical to build elsewhere 
ships which cannot transit the Panama 
Canal. Economically, the cost of build- 
ing a large drydock can easily be ab- 
sorbed into the cost differential by 
building large carriers on the west 
coast. California and Californians 
could then take justifiable pride in hav- 
ing made a major contribution to Amer- 
ican seapower, while at the same time, 
having created for the future, additional 
overhaul and repair facilities for naval 
vessels. 

Something needs to be done and done 
soon to eradicate whatever situation it is 
which has caused major ship construc- 
tion to be diverted from the west coast. 
The way to do it is clear. Congress 
should first express its intentions to pro- 
vide adequate American sea power, and 
west coast interests should combine to 
see that California is afforded equal 
competitive rights in bidding for this 
construction. 

We from California do not ask for any 
special consideration. We ask only an 
opportunity to compete freely and equal- 
ly with other interests. The old pattern 
of American industry has changed, and 
it is high time that officials at all levels 
were made aware of it. The Secretary 
of the Navy is aware of it because he has 
said he believes some major ship con- 
struction should be accomplished in our 
section of the country. I heartily agree 
with him, and I, for one, propose to do 
something about it. 

The benefits which would accrue to all 


local industry from such a program 
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must be obvious to all. West coast 
steel makers, west coast equipment 
manufacturers, and west coast labor 
would be afforded a stability never be- 
fore realized during the years of our in- 
dustrial growth. West coast skills would 
have the opportunity for a higher ex- 
pression than they have ever before been 
afforded. Ultimately we would be able 
to break down the barrier which has pre- 
vented west coast labor and west coast 
industry from being first-class partners 
on the defense team. 


A Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 24, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include herewith an essay written by 
Miss Ann Fahnestock, an eighth-grade 
student at St. Bernard’s School in Wood 
River, Ill. Miss Fahnestock won first 
place in the eighth-grade competition in 
the American Legion, Department of 
Illinois, annual essay contest. Her es- 
say follows: 

A Great AMERICAN 
(By Ann Fahnestock) 

This great American was famous for her 
work here and abroad. She was the brave 
Clara Barton who was born in Massachusetts 
in the year 1821. 

As a child she was very frail and small. 
At the age of 11 she started her nursing 
career by nursing her invalid brother. 

When she was about 15 she was very timid. 
To overcome this timidity she became a 
teacher and taught for 18 years. Asa teach- 
er she was very successful. She also built a 
school in New Jersey for the poor whose in- 
terest always was one of her great concerns. 

In 1854 Clara was appointed a clerk in 
Patent Office in Washington. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War she, single 
handed, organized a supply depot for the 
needy soldiers. During this war she served 
as a nurse. While serving near the battle 
lines she brought such comfort to the 
wounded and dying that she was called the 
Angel of the Battlefield. After the war 
she aided the Government searching for 
missing soldiers. 

For 23 years she directed the Red Cross in 
every great disaster. In 1904 she resigned. 

In addition to her humanitarian work she 
wrote and lectured extensively. 

In 1912 Clara Barton died but not her 
Americanism. This lives on through the 
organization she founded—the American 
Red Cross. 


Plight of Retired Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
here we are in the closing days of the 
Congress and nothing has been done to 


alleviate the pitiable condition in which 
retired employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment find themselves as the result of 
the inflated dollar. 

Unfortunately, those in the Federal 
service are denied the right of collective 
bargaining accorded workers in indus- 
try, and though they have powerful and 
effective organizations they cannot ap- 
pear as parties in working out the con- 
ditions of employment and in represent- 
ing their membership in the sense that 
the Government has recognized other 
facets of organized labor. 

While the Congress has, from time 
to time, belatedly adjusted the salaries 
of its white collar and postal workers, 
its actions have never kept the remu- 
nerations of these faithful employees 
abreast of the rising cost of living. We 
have never accepted our full responsi- 
bility in this respect but we have allowed 
their wages to lag and then instead of 
meeting the issue forthrightly have only 
made partial adjustments to meet the 
exigencies of the minimum. 

With respect to retired employees, the 
Congress has never realistically helped 
this group. While it is true that we 
made one lump-sum adjustment in 1948, 
the fact remains that the average an- 
nuity is only about $1,120 per annum, 
which is not enough to keep body and 
soul together in our American way, and 
this is materially reduced if a man wants 
to provide for his surviving widow. 

Mr. Speaker, I have given this matter 
serious thought and I know the plight of 
these people. I also know the conditions 
under which our own faithful employees 
are forced to work, and it is my firm 
conviction that the best solution for this 
whole problem is to pass legislation such 
as that introduced by our colleague, Mr. 
Ruopves, of Pennsylvania, H. R. 554, 
which would require departments and 
agencies of the Government to recognize 
for bargaining purposes the employees’ 
organizations, exactly in the same man- 
ner in which the Government requires 
private industry to recognize the unions 
of the workers’ choice for such purposes. 


Summary of the Legislative Record of the 
Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST W. McFARLAND 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a summary of the 
legislative record of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF THE 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
(By the Honorable Ernest W. MCFARLAND, 
majority leader, U. S. Senate) 

Achievements of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress have inspired fresh hope and new con- 
fidence in the hearts of the American people. 
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Security and peace lie at the roots of hu- 
manity’s greatest aspirations. Legislative 
bodies face grave responsibilities when either 
is beset with dangers. 

The Eighty-second Congress recognized 
the task before it when it convened in grave 
and dangerous times. A review of its labors 
and its accomplishments inspires confidence 
since it shows that the economic welfare of 
the Nation and the whole world’s hope for 
peace is moving upon higher ground. 

Security for the individual and security in 
the family circle are linked inseparably with 
national security. Unless the Nation is 
strong economically at home and militarily 
abroad, the dark clouds of uncertainty hang 
over the future of all. 

Sinister developments in the form of Com- 
munist aggression in other parts of the world 
han been casting a shadow over the fate of 
all mankind for many months when the 
Eighty-second Congress convened. The Red 
forces of oppression had gone on the march 
in Korea. Darkened by war clouds that 
could break into the disastrous storm of 
world war III, the new Congress had its test 
of fire in its early days. 

WORLD SITUATION 

Two policies were paramount and the Con- 
gress unreservedly committed itself to them. 
One was to build and train a mighty force 
for defense. The second was to resist Krem- 
lin pressure wherever our power and that of 
our friends in the family of nations made it 
possible. We sought to achieve these ends 
and still avoid provocation that would invite 
general war. 

In adhering to the development of these 
policies, the Eighty-second Congress, through 
both of its sessions, became the national 
defense Congress. In its 2 years, it has taken 
action to greatly strengthen America and to 
aid other free nations that stand with us 
against enslaving aggression by the Soviet. 

Few Congresses have faced greater respon- 
sibility. Deliberations of the Eighty-second 
Congress involved legislation and appropria- 
tions that would affect not only the life and 
future of our own country, but would con- 
cern the destinies of millions of peace-loving 
people in other parts of the world. These 
people looked hopefully to us for leadership 
and help. 

No other choice was before the Congress. 
When force, and force alone, counts in deal- 
ing with those threatening the security of 
free people, the way is clearly marked. The 
Eighty-second Congress, therefore, acted to 
the full limits of its powers to keep the lamp 
of freedom burning on the altar of national 
and world hope. It heard and heeded the 
call of the people. It recognized the dangers 
and the urgent demands of this crucial hour 
of history. It labored long and hard for 
America and the free world. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The outlook, when this Congress assem- 
bled in January 1951, was alarming. Entry 
of Chinese Communists in the Korean con- 
flict stamped that action as a show-down 
between the slave empire of communism and 
the forces of freedom. In Europe the coun- 
tries of the Atlantic Alliance faced the men- 
ace of a Soviet attack with the bitter knowl- 
edge that arms and men were not available 
to stop Kremlin forces short of the English 
Channel, if indeed there. 

When the Congress had completed its first 
session, the whole atmosphere of the world 
had been transformed. With a tide of 
American arms authorized by Congress, 
United Nations troops in the mountains of 
Korea had battered the Chinese Communists 
and the North Koreans to a standstill. 
American arms and men, approved by Con- 
gress, alded Atlantic Treaty forces in attain- 
ing the strength necessary to dispel the 
cloud of fear from Western Europe. 

ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


But all the hazards facing the Nation dur- 
ing the Eighty-second Congress were not 
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from cutside. The menace of inflation con- 
fronted the Nation. The effectiveness of the 
program of making ourselves strong mili- 
tarily was linked closely with the require- 
ment that we continue to maintain a strong 
domestic position economically. One pro- 
gram could not go forward at the risk of 
the other. True security involved the close 
balance of the two. 

The record of this Congress tells a story of 
marked success in meeting the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of these twin problems—de- 
tense and inflation. 

The first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress advanced the entire program magnifi- 
cently toward the desired goal. As the sec- 
ond session convened, the national defense 
machine was rolling, picking up speed and 
might. The second session eliminated 
threatened road blocks. It made revisions to 
strengthen the program. It achieved an 
improved balance between expanding mili- 
tary forces and domestic economy. It ap- 
proved necessary defense appropriations with 
a prudent hand. 

The sands of time were slowly but surely 
beginning to run in our favor. Week after 
week, America’s vast productive capacity was 
turning out new and marvelous tools, not 
only for our own defense but also for our 
allies whose exposed frontiers would feel the 
first brunt of aggression if the foe marched. 

America, always the arsenal of democracy 
in the dark hours when the freedom of the 
world was challenged, was again in high gear. 
As the chains of security were forged in our 
mills and factories, in our mines and shops, 
America attained new stature as the mighty 
champion of freedom not only for its own 
people but for freedom-loving people of 
other lands. 

SAFEGUARDS MAINTAINED 

Meanwhile, the American way of life con- 
tinued. There were no arbitrary restrictions 
on the people of the United States. Such 
limitations as were imposed in use of critical 
materials and direction of production were 
in the interest of the all-important need for 
military might. Many of these were elim- 
inated or modified as the need for them 
moderated. 

Through it all, the American people en- 
joyed the fruits of the greatest prosperity 
in American history. Employment was never 
higher. Production was never greater. 
Wages and profits soared to new peaks. De- 
spite the cost of the tremendous rearming 
program and the need for more revenue to 
finance it, the American worker and the 
American farmer had more income left than 
ever before in history. Despite inflation, the 
real income of all classes of our citizens rose 
to new peaks and continued to make the 
standard of American living the highest in 
the whole world. 

How did the Congress help to create these 
magnificent achievements? Here are the 
principal accomplishments of the session, 
briefly summarized in the main fields of 
legislative action: 

MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 

An action of the Eighty-second Congress 
that has had tremendous impact on the whole 
world and on our own national security was 
the Mutual Security Program. It stands as 
the keystone of American foreign policy. It 
built new hope of peace and security for mil- 
lions of people. 

The program is based on the sound philoso- 
phy that aid to European allies is an invest- 
ment in our own security. By helping those 
who have basic strength and whom we des- 
perately need, we fortify ourselves. 

Were Russia to take over Europe, the So- 
viets would command approximately 580,- 
000,000 people, against our 156,000,000. In 
overrunning Europe, Russia could match our 
own steel production. The Kremlin could 
produce 930,000,000 tons of coal to our 554,- 
000,000 tons. Such a conquest would give 


the Soviets control of overseas areas pro- 
ducing uranium, rubber, tin, and scores of 
other critical materials we need. We would 
stand naked and alone. 

With the United States and the demo- 
cratic countries of Western Europe joined in 
the common defense, each helping itself and 
each other, an alliance was forged that re- 
stores the balance of power. Allied popu- 
lations jump to 434,000,000, steel production 
leaps to 173,000,000 tons, and raw materials 
are kept from Russia’s grasp. 

It is an alliance that could fight with 
reasonable chance of survival if war is 
forced by a fresh outbreak of Communist 
aggression. It is an alliance which is de- 
signed to cause the Kremlin to abandon ideas 
of conquest and expansion simply because 
Russia’s chances of victory are sharply re- 
duced. In an age of atomic weapons which 
could be loosed from friendly bases, the 
Soviets understand the frightful destruc- 
tion which would hit their cities. 

One after another, small nations had been 
completely absorbed or subjugated within 
the orbit of satellite states. America's policy 
of stopping the juggernaut by military and 
economic aid to areas that were threatened 
brought hope and resolution to Western 
Europe. When their economy went on a 
sounder footing, their morale was lifted and 
their will to resist was inspired. 

Involved in this aid program are not only 
guns, but the machines with which many 
of our allies make their own guns. Not only 
is this cheaper for the American taxpayer 
but economic aid is thus converted into 
military aid while also serving the useful 
purpose of increasing employment and 
building a sound economic life in war-torn 
countries. 

These actions build into the hearts of 
other people the will to protect what is 
theirs. They acquire better standards of 
living and thus make themselves potential 
markets for American products. The tre- 
mendous production capacity of America, 
when it becomes safe to taper off military 
output, requires that new and greater mar- 
kets must be available to absorb that ca- 
pacity. The point 4 program buys unem- 
ployment insurance for America’s future 
economy. 

Over a 2-year period, the program for the 
Far East, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and will cost nearly $14,000,000,000. 
Despite its cost, it had the overwhelming ap- 
proval of both political parties, probably be- 
cause every informed knows that, as 
large as it is, it is still less than the cost 
of only 3 months of global war. 


MILITARY MIGHT GROWS 


The vital needs of national defense had 
top priority in the Eighty-second Congress. 
Thorough and thoughtful consideration was 
required as each problem presented itself. 
At stake was the of 156,000,090 
Americans and, in fact, security for the free 
world. 

Three objectives were recognized: (1) To 
build up our military manpower and organi- 
zation; (2) to gear our economic system for 
defense production; (3) to strengthen the 
safeguards for internal security against sub- 
version and sabotage. 

In facing the necessity for a huge expan- 
sion of our military services, the Congress 
in its first session acted to summon young 
Americans to the colors on.a fair and orderly 
basis. The manpower bill set the draft age 
at 18% years, provided for registration of 
all youths at the age of 18 and permitted 
the maintenance of a maximum of 5,000,030 
men under arms. 

jpropriations were made in both sessions 
for arms, equipment, training, and the gen- 
eral operations of the Defense Establishment, 
Other appropriations were made for con- 
struction of military bases here and abroad, 
and to buy arms for allies in the other free 
nations. 
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Modernization of the Navy and construc- 
tion of new ships—one of them a 57.0. -ton 
aircraft carrier—were included in the plan- 
ning and financing. It included money for 
building of experimental atomic submarines 
which might revolutionize naval warfare. 
The first of these supersubs was dedicated 
in the closing days of the second session. 

Development of atomic and guided missiles 
was pushed by the Congress and tests of 
these continued during most of the past 
year. These superweapons may well be our 
best insurance against war. Their widely 
publicized improvement make our enemies 
ponder the sudden and fearful retaliation 
which would result from an aggressive move 
by them. 

The expansion of our Air Force to 143 
wings is insured by funds provided by this 
Congress. This action means a quick step- 
up of plane production toward this new goal. 

Reorganization of all Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces on a uniform and equal 
basis was another important military step 
taken by the Congress. The status of the 
United States Marine Corps was clarified by 
an act raising its strength to 400,000 men in 
peacetime, establishing it on a three-division 
basis with supporting aircraft and assuring 
that its Commandant will have a voice on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on all matters 
directly affecting the corps, 

The building up and maintenance of our 
expanded Army, Navy, and Air Force required 
an appropriation of more than $100,000,- 
000,000 during the past 2 years. 

In other fields we have strengthened our- 
selves and our allies. A am has been 
approved for construction of a globe-girdling 
string of new air bases to afford our Air 
Force strategic take-off points for quick ac- 
tion in event of attack or outbreak of new 
conflicts. As a supplement to our armed sea 
power, this Congress promoted development 
onune American merchant marine by legis- 

on to encourage a long-ra of 
shipbuilding. 8 

This Congress authorized new construction 
at laboratories of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and a research 
and experimental laboratory for the Quarter- 
master Corps. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Important in forging new strength for our 
security and closer ties in our alliances were 
actions taken by the Eighty-second Congress 
in another field, The state of war with Ger- 
many was terminated. A peace treaty with 
Japan brought World War II officially to an 
end. Thus, two former enemy countries— 
except for parts of Germany still Russian- 
occupied—were restored to the position of 
sovereign and independent members of the 
family of free nations. The importance of 
this is that it alines these two countries on 
the side of democracy against international 
communism. 

The Congress firmly established a collec- 
tive-security system in the Pacific through 
security pacts with Japan as well as with the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 

In the humanitarian tradition of America, 
this Congress approved granting an emer- 
gency loan of $190,000,000 to India to al- 
leviate famine in that country. A strong bill 
was approved exports of military 
items to Soviet Russia and her satellites and 
denying American aid to any country making 
such exports on a wide scale. 

In proving conclusively that the old isola- 
tionism was dead, the Senate adopted a 
resolution approving the dispatch of Ameri- 
can troops to Europe under the provisions 
of the North Atiantic Treaty. Proof was thus 
furnished our allies that America was fully 
committed to a course of mutual endeavor 
for security against the Soviet. 

The Senate ratified the extension of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization to Greece 
and Turkey by way of further buttressing 
the structure of strength to maintain peace, 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

A sound economy has been maintained 
despite the heavy costs involved in extend- 
ing our military process. Despite powerful 
opposition, a tax bill was enacted to provide 
additional annual revenues of more than 
$5,600,000,000. Increases were called for in 
corporation taxes, in individual income taxes, 
and in some excise taxes. But for this addi- 
tional revenue, the deficit of slightly over 
$4,000,000,000 at the end of the fiscal 1952 
year would have been far greater, lending 
impetus to great inflation. 

The Eighty-second Congress twice extended 
and reenacted the Defense Production Act. 
As the new law stands after action in the 
second session, the President will continue 
to allocate defense materials and facilities 
to buy raw materials and to guarantee and 
make loans for expansion of defense plants 
for 1 year, to June 30, 1953. Price and wage 
controls, however, expire next spring April 
30, 1953, All rent control authority extends 
to that same date, but cannot be effective 
beyond September 30 of this year, except in 
critical areas, unless local governments take 
affirmative action for its continuance. 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


In recognition of higher costs of living 
and the basic obligation of a grateful Na- 
tion to those who bear arms in their coun- 
try’s defense, the Eighty-second Congress in- 
creased the benefits to veterans. More than 
8,000,000 veterans and dependents of de- 
ceased veterans will receive increased com- 
pensation and pensions under provisions of 
one bill, while a companion act liberalizes 
the limitation on other income a person may 
receive and still be eligible for a pension. 
Both measures apply to those in the Armed 
Forces since the Red invasion of Korea as 
well as World War I and II veterans, These 
measures add an estimated $200,000,000 to 
payments made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration during fiscal 1953. 

Still another bill increasing pensions by 
about $50 per month to veterans of world 
wars needing full-time attendants because 
of disabilities not connected with military 
service was approved by the Congress. 

A comprehensive program which extends 
the same educational and training benefits 
to post-Korean veterans as were granted un- 
der the original GI bill of rights, was enacted, 
In addition, the Korean veterans have been 
granted the hospital, medical, housing, and 
rehabilitation benefits heretofore available 
to World War I and I veterans. 

Base pay and allowances for all members 
of the armed services was increased by an- 
other bill which also allowed extra combat 
pay. In addition the issuance of $10,000 free 
life-insurance policies to personnel of the 
Armed Forces was authorized. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Continuing the program first initiated un- 
der a Democratic administration and Con- 
gress 20 years ago, the Congress resolved to 
do something to aid the needy, the aged, 
the blind, the disabled, dependent children 
and their mothers, and those whose bread 
and butter depend on fixed income retire- 
ment and social-security payments. All of 
these people were feeling the pinch of higher 
living costs because, unlike those who are 
gainfully employed and whose income rose, 
their income had remained static, 

Legislation to accomplish these purposes in 
numerous fields, ranging from monthly in- 
creases in Federal grants for the aged, blind, 
and dependent children to increases in rail- 
road workers’ retirement and Government 
employees’ retirement payments, and from 
additional aid to Indians to increases for 
those receiving social-security insurance, 
were all passed by this Congress, Signifi- 
cantly, the monthly increase voted this year 
for the aged, the blind, the disabled, and 
dependent children was the third such in- 
crease in the last 6 years, all sponsored and 
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pushed through the Congress by the Senate’s 
majority leader himself. 
NEEDY AGED HELPED 

This year’s legislation adds $240,000,000 to 
the annual grants allocated to the various 
States as the Federal Government’s share in 
assisting more than 2,500,000 needy aged 
men and women, 2,000,000 dependent chil- 
dren and their parents, 138,000 disabled per- 
sons, and 97,000 blind. The increase in the 
Federal grant would be equivalent to $5 a 
month in each type of grant except that for 
children which would be $3. 

SECURITY PAYMENTS UPPED 

The high level of employment at the high- 
est wages in has so swelled the social- 
security insurance fund that the Congress 
was enabled to increase monthly payments 
to retired workers without a nickel’s cost to 
the taxpayer. A bill which raised the 
monthly checks of 4,500,000 retired men and 
women by a minimum of $5 a month and 
up to 12½ percent was passed by the Con- 
gress. The increase raised disbursements 
from the retirement fund by $300,000,000 a 
year but no increase in payroll taxes was 
necessary, 

Action of this Congress in increasing pay- 
ments to beneficiaries of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance fund of the soclal-security 
system aids more than 9,000,000 , in- 
cluding those benefited by the Federal grant 
increase to the needy aged, blind, and de- 
pendent children. 


RAILROAD WORKERS HELPED 


The Eighty-second Congress also made 
major improvements in the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation’s railroad em- 
ployees. Aside from wage levels which are 
fixed by collective bargaining and over which 
the Congress does not assume jurisdiction, 
the two most important programs of in- 
terest to railroad workers are the railroad 
retirement system and the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance system. Both of these 
programs were liberally improved by the 
Democratic Eighty-second Congress. 

Railroad retirement changes included a 
15-percent increase in pensions and annui- 
ties; a 3314-percent increase in survivor's 
benefits; a new benefit for a husband or wife, 
age 65 or over, amounting to 50 percent of the 
retired employee's benefit up to a maximum 
of $40; a guaranty that the railroad retire- 
ment benefits will at all times be equal to or 
better than social security benefits; full 
credit for service in the railroad industry 
rendered past the age of 65 up to a maximum 
of 80 years; unlimited to revoke a joint and 
survivor annuity election; and transfer to 
the social security system of workers who 
leave the railroad industry with less than 10 
years’ service. 

The improvements in the railroad retire- 
ment system were worked out on the advice 
of experts so that the railroad retirement 
fund would remain sound as a result of the 
increases voted. The increases already have 
all been placed into effect and the retired 
railroad men and women of the Nation are 
now enjoying their advantages. 

The improvements in the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act will result in about 
a 60-percent increase in unemployment 
benefits without any advance in the tax rate 
which finances this system. 

In addition to these two major pieces of 
legislation affecting the personal lives of all 
railroad employees, this Congress has con- 
stantiy striven to improve the conditions of 
employment in the railroad industry gen- 
erally. All Government agencies having to 
do with the operation of the Nation’s rail 
transportation system have discharged their 
responsibilities conscientiously. This great 
industry which did so much to help this Na- 
tion win World War II and which today is 
contributing so much to our defense pro- 
gram is in a healthy condition and the Demo- 
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cratic Congress intends that it remain this 
way. 
INDIANS BENEFITED 

The fight for a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion program for the Nation’s first citizens, 
the Indians, continued unabated. The aim, 
as it has been for a dozen years, is to restore 
the Indian to first-class citizenship by equip- 
Ping him for all the duties and responsibili- 
ties that go with citizenship. The major 
necessity is money—money for schooling, for 
health, for irrigating lands, for teaching 
sound agricultural and livestock practices. 
In the face of mounting national defense ex- 
penditures and the unfamiliarity of legis- 
lators from Eastern and Midwestern States 
with Indian problems, the fight has gone on. 
In the last two fiscal years, more than 615. 
000,000 was made available for the long-range 
rehabilitation in Arizona. In the 
Senate, additional approval was obtained this 
year for nearly $7,000,000 more for Arizona 
Indian programs alone. 


SECTION A. DIGEST OF MAJOR LEGISLATION 
PASSED BY UNITED STATES SENATE, SECOND 
SESSION OF THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 
CONVENED JANUARY 8, 1952, ADJOURNED JULY 


7, 1952 
Agriculture 
Agricultural Conservation Extension 

S. 2569: Extends for 2 years, or until De- 
cember 31. 1954, the existing national pro- 
gram for agricultural conservation which 
permits the development of programs to im- 
prove the Nation’s soil resources through as- 
sistance to individual farmers. Affords 
States an opportunity to take legislative 
action to carry out the program through 
grants made by the Federal Government. 

Public Law 365. Approved May 26, 1952. 

Forest Fire Protection 

S. 1630: Authorizes the Department of Ag- 
riculture to grant easements up to 400 feet 
from the present 40 feet rights-of-way for 
transmission lines across national forest 
lands. Additional footage provides greater 
protection from fires and other accidents. 
Easements are for a period of 50 years. 

Public Law 367. Approved May 27, 1952. 


Agricultural Extension Work 

H. R. 6773: Provides for further develop- 
ment in cooperative agricultural extension 
work. Requires that available funds for fis- 
cal 1953 be apportioned among the States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico on the same 
basis as in fiscal 1952, Prevents any fur- 
ther shift in funds among the States as a 
result of the 1950 census. 

Public Law 460. Approved July 7, 1952. 

Agricultural Census 

H. R. 7202: Provides that a census of ag- 
riculture be taken in October of 1954 (rather 
than January) in each State but excludes 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, or other areas over which the 
United States has jurisdiction. Authorizes 
a similar census in October of every tenth 
year thereafter. In the areas excluded from 
such census it is directed that data avail- 
able from various Government sources be 
EEA as an appendix to the census re- 

rt. 

Public Law 570. Approved July 16, 1952, 

Marketing Quotas for Maryland Tobacco. 

H. R. 3554: Provides that the carry-over of 
Maryland tobacco for any marketing year 
shall be the quantity of Maryland tobacco 
on hand in the United States on January 1 
of that marketing year, but produced prior 
to the of the calendar year in 
which the marketing year begins. 

Public Law 464. Approved July 8, 1952. 

Peanuts—Marketing Quotas 

S. 7697: Repeals legislation permitting 
farmers to plant peanuts for oil in excess of 
their peanut-acreage allotments (up to their 
1947 acreage) without penalty, provided they 
market the ofl peanuts through agencies 
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designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
This system allowed the farmer to receive 
full price support for peanuts harvested from 
his acreage allotment plus the market price 
for the oil peanuts from his excess acreage. 

Public Law 285. Approved March 28, 1952. 


Forrest Service—New Mexico 


S. 1536: Provides for the transfer of lands 
known as the North Lobato and El Pueblo 
tracts by the New Mexico Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for administration by the Forest 
Service. Tracts involved comprise approxi- 
mately 92,000 acres purchased for the cor- 
poration with Federal relief program funds 
for range lands as part of an effort to give 
stability to the incomes of nearby residents. 
Also permits immediate use of any mineral 
resources the lands may contain subject to 
reserved rights. 

Public Law 419. Approved June 28, 1952. 

Parity Prices 

H. R. 8122: Extends through 1955 the dual 
parity system for the six basic commodities— 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice, tobacco, and pea- 
nuts—whereby the parity price of the basic 
commodities shall be the higher of its parity 
price computed under the old or new for- 
mula, Makes 90 percent of parity price sup- 
port mandatory for the basic commodities 
through 1954. Provides that the level of 
support for extra-long-staple cotton be de- 
termined by the relationship between the 
farm price of long-staple cotton and the 


farm price of American upland cotton in the 
7 years 1936-42, inclusive, which will re- 
sult in a support price for extra-long-staple 
cotton about 2.3 times the support price of 
short-staple cotton. 
Public Law 585. Approved July 17, 1952. 
Tobacco—Acreage Allotments 

H. R. 8170: Reduces from one acre to 
seven-tenths of an acre the minimum farm 
acreage allotment for burley tobacco plant- 
ings, but an allotment of 1 acre or less 
may not be reduced more than one-tenth of 
an acre in any one year. 

Public Law 528. Approved July 12, 1952. 


Appropriations 
Joint Committee on Budget 


S. 913: Creates a Joint Committee on the 
Budget to provide Congress with the neces- 
sary machinery to exercise adequate controls 
over the expenditures of public funds by the 
executive branch of the Government. The 
joint committee to be comprised of 14 Mem- 
bers of Congress: (a) 7 from Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, 4 of the majority party 
and 3 of the minority party; (b) 7 from 
House Appropriations Committee, 4 of the 
majority party and 3 of the minority party; 
(c) no person shall continue to serve as a 
member of the joint committee after he has 
ceased to be a member of the Senate or House 
Appropriations Committees. 

The joint committee is authorized to— 

1, Employ a staff director, appointed by 
and responsible to the majority party. 


Appropriations 
[Blank spaces indicate final figures not yet available] 
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2. Employ an associate director, appointed 
by and responsible to the minority party. 

8. Employ professional, technical, clerical, 
and other employees without regard to civil- 
service laws. 

4. Inform itself on all matters relating to 
the annual budget of Government agencies, 
consider the President’s messages on the 
State of the Union, and the Economic Re- 
port; consider all information relating to 
estimated revenues essential programs, and 
changing economic conditions. 

5. Report its findings to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House and Senate relat- 
ing to budget estimates and revisions in ap- 
propriations required to hold expenditures 
to a minimum, 

6. Recommend to the appropriate standing 
committee of both the House and Senate 
such changes in existing laws as may effect 
greater efficiency and economy in govern- 
ment. 

7. Hold hearings within or without the 
District of Columbia; require by subpena 
or otherwise attendance of witnesses; ad- 
minister oaths, and take testimony. 

8. Assist the staffs of both the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees during the 
periods when appropriation bills are pending. 

9. Examine the fiscal books and reports of 
Government agencies upon the written au- 
thority of the chairman or vice chairman. 

10. Be effective at the beginning of the 
first session of the Eighty-third Congress. 

Passed Senate April 8, 1952. Pending in 
House Rules. 


Public 
Law 


282 | Motor Carrier Claims Commission—Legislative 
$26 | Disaster relief (flood areas in Midwestern States) 


Appropriation 


871 | Flood relief (Midwestern States, for conservation of agricultural land resources; Corps of Engineers for 


emergency flood-fighting activltles) ---- =- 
375 | Third Supplemental (total) 


Legislative 
Justice, Commerce, Judiciary (total) 


451 


Independent Offices (Matitime activities, Housing and Home Finance Agency). 
Emergency agencies (Smal! Defense Plants) 
Increased pay costs in all Government departments, agencies, and the legislative branch. 
Claims and judgments 


(Proviso in the third supplemental relaxes promotion restrictions by providing that any agency may 
make permanent promotions if number does not exceed that of Sept. 1, 1950.) 
431 | Urgent deficiency (total) 
Agriculture Department 


Defense Department (total) 


—— —— — —— — 


Increase (+-) or 


Estimate Amount approved decrease (—) 
$855, 000 $867, 000 —$18, 000 
25, 000, 000 +25, 000, 000 
45, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
1, 084, 087, 533 971, 342, 641 13 72 285 
114, 395 258, 805 +144, 500 
97, 798, 870 87, 551, 170 —10, 247, 700 
20, 360, 000 17, 350, 000 —3, 010, 000 
77, 361, 170 70, 201, 170 —7, 160, 
r —77, 700 
| — ren 
215, 978, 000 192, 528, 000 —23, 450, 000 
26, 640, 000 20, 700, 000 —5, 940, 000 
189, 338, 000 171, 820, 800 —17, 510, 000 
29, 159, 000 7, 228, 000 —21, 931, 000 
3, 363, 000 3, 179, 000 —184, 000 
25, 796, 000 4, 040, 000 —21, 756, 000 
—————— 
, 420, 000 7, 450, 000 —970, 000 
2, 148, 000 795, 700 —1, 352, 300 
353, 229, 900 327, 206, 840 —26, 023, 060 
11, 054, 000 $25, 000 —10, 229, 000 
353, 944, 706 841, 017, 374 —12, 927, 332 
6, 490, 662 0; 400, 002 .. 
1, 475, 420, 000 1, 413, 820, 350 —61, 599, 650 
15, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 —5, 000, 000 
1, 457, 100, 000 1, 401, 000, 000 —56, 100, 000 
1, 128, 000, 000 
44, 100, 38, 000, 000 
000 
000 
350 
5, 500, 000 250, 000 „ 
75, 421, 208 526, 500 
000 100, 301, 194 10, 608, 48 
S 
A 6, 650, 000 =], 350, 000 
28,074,120 fonora aiina 
431, 000 


—— — eed 
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Appropriations—Continued 
[Blank spaces indicate figures not yet available] 


Eon Appropriation Amount approved Tooren (Jan 


1953 
451 Arione Department—Continued 


85 


Farmers Home Administration. d 0000000 é aaa aenar 
eral ane 


885 


Bae 
22 
E 


8 


Forest 
3 Wheat Agreement 
Office of Foreign a Relations 
Office of Informat: 
Office of Secre: — 05 
Office of Solicitor. 
Production and corny ey SN SSO ee ae eae = aa! A eM 
Research on strategic and critical materials. 
— 5 Electrification Administration 
Soil Conservation Service 
Loan authorizations............... 


È 


a 


BR 
8888888888 
2 


—14, 745, 858 
—25, 000 
135.000 
—530, 000 
(+10, 000, 000) 


BARES 
8855 


zi 
88 8 8888 
8 


—128, 566, 200 


—312, 000 
—120, 738, 400 


eea 
River. 
— a Power — — 


8 BSE 3 
8 888 8 


463 | District of Columbia (total) 
et mare 3 of the District budget is $11,000,000 of the 5133.96, 878 aaa Balance of 5122, 606, 875 


District revenues such as taxes and special assessments. 


Executive Office of the President (which includes funds for Bureau of Budget) 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Co: 9 ER eR 


38 
£ 


88888 


4, 879, 000 
174. 272, 500 
—139, 905 650 


ERR 
E 


RASENE 


883832 
8 


cludes $29,880,000 for payment of annual contributions 
— the construction of 35,000 new dwelling units during 


Interstate Commerce Co: 
Interstate Commission on the Potomac 
National Ad p Committee for Acronautics. 


BES 


SS 
ESA SSS ee 85 


8888888888888 8888388888 


— 
7 


2833238822833832 8838 
f 
A 


3 B. en AEB Ne 
8828838888288 


à 
8 


Cai RT Es elt Slade Rd a E Se SO 8 
Office of the Secretary (total) enprene nnpannnennnansne r = 
Connally Hot Oil Act, enforcemen: 


Power and en stu: New England and New York. 
Southeastern Powe vay Now nc (OR SUES Dette 


Construction (includes — 28. 000 for e of contract obligations) 
Operation and maintenan 


Commission of Fine Arts 


Construction | 2 $4,096, 400 — liquidation of contract obligations) 
Operation and maintenance 


M 
Con: 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (total) 
. — education, and welfare services. 
uroes Management 


eneral administrative expenses. 
2 fund or loans 


Dun eee : S 
(Parentheses indicate figures not included in totals.) 
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Appropriations—Continued 
[Blank spaces indicate figures not yet available] 


Public 
Taq Appropriation Estimate 


470 | Interior Department—Continued 
n . v . — —— 
Construction and rehabilitation (includes the initiation of 10 new projects). 
Operation and maintenance +2222 en nn --- === -2-- 
General administrative expenses.. 2 
r S skeeaueen 


Geological Survey 
Bureau of Mines ( otsh 


Conservation and development of mineral resources. 
Fü %% ĩ v; —— — 
Construction (includes $2,600,000 for liquidation of contract obligations) 
General administrative expenses... „„ 


Nationa Park Service ede r IA A 
Management and protection. 22 <<. 525.2655 dns ennnen eeutccuceccaseustecsusnneveusnt 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 
Sr io A E EOE 
General administrative r cc E E 

Fish and Wildlife Service (total)..---.---------------~ 7/%%%%%%ͤͤͤàdſd/èd sae a aR 


Management Of rB Soo ꝓęSDSSqSq r asni eai EE 7,325, — 
Investigation of resources. 4, 062, 
673, 300 
904, 000 


SERR 
32232 
8888 8) S888 88 88888 


88 


88 
g 


rBee 8 reek 
2222 | 2) 5228 


— 
E 


Construet ion 
General administrative expenses 


Office of Territories (total) 49, 319, 487 


R CRORES 5M 2s, 020 le dee ene Deen T Ae ar daa a aee aA 
Virgin Islands Corporation (total) . a nN peat eee TE S tn een SENE NE 


1, 515, 000 
2⁴ 


==————S=——S_ ——_— 
Emergency flood and storm repair 4444«44„„ͤ„é„ééͤè;', „„ 1, 350, 000 
452 | Labor-Federal Security Agency (total) 1, 983, 610, 861 1, 787, 471, 050 


Increase (+) or 
Amount approved decrease (=) 


—23, 645, 513 


= 
—196, 139, 811 
m 


Labor Department (total). 228, 096, 100 211, 008, 539 —17, 087, 561 
Office of Secretary (total) 4, 235, 900 4, 050, 300 —185, 600 
Salaries and expenses 1, 417, 400 1,376, 000 —41, 400 
Solicitor’s office 1, 848, 800 1, 764, 600 —84, 200 
Labor standards 684. 000 624, 000 —60, 000 
Veterans’ reemployment rights... 44! 285, 700 | r 
—̃ ——ͤ —“— — k — 
! — EIES ¼——————— ̃ ‚———— NL 2, 751, 500 —51, 500 
Bureau of Employment Security (estimate includes $2,800,000 for Mexican farm labor program 
which was appropriated in the First Supplemental for 1983—Public Law 547 (ote) St 203, 717, 000 —15, 174, 000 
% AJ ² ᷑ ⁵ ² ⁵⁵—:—— —T— A E 8,037, 000 —3. 054, 000 
— —ꝛ—ꝛ—ꝛ—ꝛ —. . p OEE EER EATERS R OR URa tate 195, 680, 000 —12, 120, 000 
22. a 
Bureau of Emplo: * Compensation... 2, 243, 000 —22, 000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 6, 358, 000 we 000 
Women’s Bureau 364, —4, 700 
Wage and Hour Division... 8, 426, 000 —786, 861 
Federal Security Agency (total) 22... 4c4õ4„4444%y 1, 740, 958, 261 1, 562, 885, 011 —178, 073, 250 
American Printing House for Blind 115, 000 a ae Se 
Columbia Institution for Deaf. 413, 000 503, 000 +90, 000 
Food and Drug Administration 5, 637, 000 5, 600, 000 —37, 
s Hospital 2. 890, 000 2. 860, 750 —29, 
Howard University. 4, 461, 000 4, 047, 000 —414, 000 
Office of Education 5 214, 803, 261 199, 053, 261 —15, 750, 000 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 23, 732, 000 22, 950, 000 782, 
Public Health Service 802, 598, 000 283, 452, 000 —19, 146, 000 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 8, 830, 000 8, 781, 500 —48, 
Social ig yee l 1. 173, 677. 000 1, 032, 135, 000 —141, 542, 000 
COUR OP A cir Lk oe ae eo ptenc pina a na Solan am EA 3, 802, 000 3, 387, 500 —414. 
Federal Mediation and Coneiliation Service — acum 3, 626, 500 R, 447, 500 —179, 000 
National Labor Relations Board 9, 800, 000 9, 000, 000 —800, 000 
National Mediation Board 1, 130, 000 1 
Railroad Retirement Board (transfer from trust fund) (6, 307, 000) (6, 207, 000) —(100, 000) 
471 | Legislative branch (total) 86, 172, 413 76, 849, 392 
ie tion and general administration 13, 340, 971 13, 406, 396 
House presentatives—operation and general adm 24, 872, 215 24, 066, 513 
Capitol. Police ips p ia StS DG ee 34, 340 36, 340 
islative counsel. ............-. 233, 000 208, 141 
Education of House and Senate pages 33, 220 33, 220 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures - 20, 000 
Statement of appropriations na AES 4, 000 4,000 
Architect of the Capitol. 8, 520, 700 7, 598, 175 
Botanic Garden 218, 500 218, 
Library of Congress 10, 727, 582 9, 440, 987 
CRG WORT PTC . nananae a A A 28, 187, 885 21, 817, 120 


(Parentheses indicate figures not included in totals.) 
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Appropriations—Continued 
[Blank spaces indicate figures not yet available) 


Publie 
Tar Appropriation Estimate 
1958 
408 | National Delonte ted : „„%47.õ $51, 390, 709, 770 
National ae Council... 186, 
National Secur 5 — 1. 1 
Nati Becunity =) A 
e of E OE a vay tor veel persone 470, 465, 000 
Department of the Army (total) 2-0 --neen een nn nen nernesennessenennee= 14, 380, 632, 000 
Military personnel nn ennnnnecernne ne nnen neon eeennnn nnn reeennnnnnnensen- == 4, 665, 661, 000 
Maintenance and 0; 4, 820, 000, 000 
Procurement and uction. 3, 684, 520, 000 
Military construction, Army 20, 000, 000 
Reserve personnel 115, 485, 000 
Army National Guar 220, 000, 000 
Research and 2 450. 000, 000 
Fromotion and practice 130, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communication System- 4, 835, 000 
Army stock fund. ———ͤ— nnn neem wenn nn nnn nnn nn nnn nena nnee en neene 400, 000, 000 
Department of the Navy (total) nnn enenen nnn nnnnnnnnnnncoenncnncncnseennse= 13, 958, 246, 000 
Military personnel (total) „44446. 2, 692, 140. 000 
2, 609, 914, 000 
„550, 
21, 670, 000 
103, 000, 000 
649, 449, 000 
17, 944, 000 
926, 192, 000 
1, 038, 600, 000 
3, 980, 042, 000 
1, 287, 000, 000 
140, 133, 000 
944, 306, 000 
= 982, 600, 000 
pi eee mae “pe A (1948-51 pr 47, 000, 000 
Ordnance for shipbuilding and 9 4882-55 programs) 102, 890, 000 
Increase and ment of naval vensels R =< os ee nce ene . 9 27, 400, 000 
%%% ̃ BDI ²⁰!-Al.. ⁊ h. mw! ̃ — ——— 88 12, 500, 000 
Armor, armament, and ammunition........--. 22-22-22 eee eee mene eee 14, 900, 000 
116, 500, 000 
222, 800, 000 
75, 700, 000 
483, 400, 00 
120, 000, 000 
13, 250, 000 
8, 500, 000 
nne ͥV ( A 22. 570, 289, 770 
Atreraft and related C òðVu p ean naa 12, 685, 044, 000 
9 . PTTPTTTTVTVTVTVTCTCVTbTfT—TTVTV—T—T—TT—T7TꝓV—7wmr , 1, 300, 000, 000 
A and construction of real property (for liquidation of prior contract authorization) 45, 334, 770 
„„ r . eee 4, 389, 817, 000 
ili : 3, 439, 536, 000 
525, 000, 000 
28, 396, 000 
116, 375, 000 
40, 787, 000 
Included in the National Defense appropriation is $45 a month combat pay for Korean veterans. 
405 | Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary (total) 1, 243, 136, 809 
Department of State (total). ...=--==--5--.5-5-.-=-=>mm E E . ĩ¼ ( 318, 408, 010 
General administration 2222 T la wg sia a 79, 900, 000 
International Claims Commission i 350, 000 
Representation siosan 750, 000 
Foreign Service retirement and disabi 7, 426, 000 
Acquisition of buildings abroad... 7, 500, 000 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular 1, 100, 000 
Contributions to international organizations 30, 486, 710 
Missions to interna tional organizations 1, 450, 000 
man nnen „ 2, 200, 000 
International Boun and Water Commission, United States and Mexico (total) 16, 166, 500 
§ꝙ& ee UU—U—U ] UU — ＋—iͤQWttt 1. 910, 000 
S SS pk Ria A on 14, 156, 800 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection. — 100, 000 
American sections, international commissions... 000 


5 information and educational acti 


Acquisition construction of radio facilities.. 
Payment of — — United States and Panama.. 
Working capital PTN EOE E AET ASTOTAIS TEETE S PEE E 
Department of Justice (tta) iaon io iaai N 189, 907, 000 
Legal activities and general administration (total) 32, 145, 000 


10, 030, 000 
8, 750, 000 
— — 11.250.000 
Claims of persons of Japanese a8 745, 000 
Federal Bureau of Inv: Re a See TS SA RS IS EEE r ES Ret a ee 84, 400, 000 
N stem e support Si 8 808 
(a prison system u su oi es =.....- 
Office of Alien Property -osse ncen aera S “a i aas (8, 900, 000) 


Amount approv 


$46, 610, 938, 912 


155, 000 


98, 590, 000 


pa 
822852 


5 888888888888 


884, 
279, 
600, 
000, 
042, 
009, 
133, 
938, 
000, 
000; 
341, 
400, 
900, 000 


184, 293, 000 
31, 270, 000 
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Increase (+-) or 
ed decrease (—) 


. 779, 770, 858 
—— 


—31. 000 
=], 155, 000 
73, 


—73, 500 
— 69, 665, 000 


= 
—2, 141, 132, 000 


—5, 614, 000 
878, 000 
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Appropriations—Continued 
Blank spaces indicate figures not yet available) 


Public Increase (+-) or 
Law Appropriation Estimate Amount approved decrease (— 
1953 
495 | Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary—Continued 
. ̃⅛—L—... 7 $707, 122, 400 $596, 588,586 | —$120, 533, 913 
Dp / — 
Office of the Secretary G hoenna EERE 2, 580, 000 2,141, 500 —438, 500 
% % A E ⁵⁵: : EES 1, 877, 000 —233, 000 
Technical and scientific services —205, 500 
Census Bureau (total) e —2 268, 065 
General administration —234, 065 
Seventeenth Decennial Censu: —50, 
Census of business, transportatio —394, 700 
Census of agriculture._... —20, 
Census of governments... —1, 560, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Administration (totap—— n: an 163, 141, 499 —21, 910, 280 
General administration. „ „„4„„%.ñf cé7)1!½ 44“ 108, 970, 000 —3, 376, 000 
Air navigation facilities -n-e 21, 141, 499 10, 050, 000 
Technical development and evaluation 1, 000 x —102. 028 
Washington National Airport (tota—— 1, 395, 000 5 17. 000 
Maintenance and operstion. eee 1, 365, 000 1. 350, 000 —15, 000 
Oonstruotion eee eee 30, 000 2 28, 000 —2. 000 
eee . ST, 26, 500, 000 19, 821, 154 
Alaska airports, maintenance and operation... x 470, 000 504 
Air navigation development 2, 000, 000 1, 750, 000 
‘Transport aircraft development.. 1, 400, 0007 
Civil Aeronautics Board 3, 980, 3, 800, 000 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 12, 866, 000 12, 535, 000 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce (total) _........---.-.-------0-------s------e-eneee 5 11, 080, 000 10, 507, 932 
önnen : E E E 8 8, 065, 000 2, 792, 932 
Field office service.... 1, 965, 000 1, 965, 000 
eee EES E PER R A A E A ER AA ES ER E O ERSA 6, 050, 000 5, 750, 000 
N A AAA EOI, a E a 12, 200, 000 12, 000, 000 
Bureau of Public Roads (total) „„ —M²m ww x E A 359, 000, 000 
nnn ˙ů d mmm nes 325, 000, 
Forest highways 18, 000, 000 
Inter-American Highway. 1, 000, 
% ⁰—Z—————T—T—ꝓ—W—EümCWau —... OET 30, 15, 000, 000 
/ 
National: Bureau of Standards | (total)... ese eee 8, 101, 000 
Operation and administration. 1,351, 000 
Research and testing „ 000, 
Radio propagation and standards. 2, 750, 000 
a A E P O E E E E E E E E A ST a N 27, 250, 000 
27, 398, 700 
1,329, 650 
202, 700 
467, 000 |. 
617, 500 
24, 781, 850 
_=—————— | = E u 
547 Supplemental for 1953 (total) (includes items for fiscal year 1953 and prior years) 13, 867, 928. 689 11, 793, 776, 339 —2, 074, 152, 350 
District of Columbia (out of District revenues) (2, 919, 416) (2, 115, 366) — (804, 050) 
Legislative branch... 889, 050 -}685, 1 
Department of Justice 
Department of Agriculture. 
Department of Commerce (total) _ 
Civil Aeronautics Administration—Federal Airport Claims 1, 821, 423 
MEA Butea Of SANAS . ooo nce ese secu cb bensscdauananwwansnshessigucganscnnencenean 131, 000 
end. W m aon 
Labor-Federal r e saanceoe 
Department of Labor- Bureau of Employment Security (total) ..-.-.-=-.-5.----u1.........-.. 
($2,800,000 for Bureau of 8 Security for Mexican Farm Labor Program included in 
estimate for Department of Labor, Public Law 452.) 
8 potas 5 pith 5 — —6, 800, 000 
exican Farm or Program... 600, 000 
ee e =). OOOO seca A 990 050 
|5 r r - . ———— 
lseuritz Agenor (Cet e 72, 775, 250 —21, 065, 150 
American Printing House for the Blind... 60, 000 —30, 000 
Office of Education 71, 630, 000 —20, 117, 000 
1, 085, 250 —918, 150 
Go 
627, 500 —537, 500 
2 
Independent ofise (wisich a $,508/50i/00 a a Oommibecas 7] an, 098 | ey SR 
e ent offices (w. udes — — 210, 636, 500 225, 113, 200 
Department of Defense (total)... > —— — 2, 200, 190, 840 Tios, 


(Parentheses indicate figures not included in totals,}); 
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Appropriations—Continued 
[Blank spaces indicate figures not yet available} 
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Public Increase (+-) or 
Law Appropriation Estimate Amount approved decrease (—) 
Supplemental for 1953—Contin' 1 
547 ental for — Con 
of OS civil functions (Rivers 1. — ff! ² A / A oy Seder te FE SEAT a $5, 000 +35, 000 
a . . . $2, 990, 487, 740 2, 288, 794, 840 —101, 692, 900 
Office of Secretary of Defense gaiters construction, foreign eountries) 650, 000, 000 140, 000, 000 —A10, 000, 000 
Department of the Army (military construction) 5 414, 515, 000 585, 510, 090 +170, 905, 900 
Department of the Navy (public works) 3 387, 972, 740 363, 284, 840 — 2, 687, 900 
Department of the Air Force (acquisition and construction) _......-.. 8 1, 538, 000, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 —338, 000, 000 
De ent of the Army (construction, Alaska communications system). 3, 380, 700 1, 400, 000 —1, 980, 700 
Mutual Security—Departments of State and Defense (total) 6, 526, 060, 750 6, 031, 947, 750 —494, 113, 000 
Mutual Security (totao—ᷣ———————————— 6, 402, 740, 750 6, 001, 947, 750 —490, 793, 000 
Europe (total) ooo e e oasis 4, 698, 057, 750 4,410, 657, 750 —287, 400, 000 
F ² ˙—2—22 222 22:2: 8 3, 415, 614, 750 3, 128, 224, 750 —287, 390, 000 
Economie and technical assistance. 5 — 1, 282, 433, 

Near East and Africa (total)... 2 741, 430, 500 680, 230, 500 

Military assistance X 560, 316, 500 499, 116, 500 

‘Technical cooperation.. a , $22, 7 00 822. 750 

Palestine refugees. 3 60, 083, 250 60, 063, 250 
FOPOOE TO UGE oun tecctvacaetgectensshasth atcha cadubepanUnbanbucunedud-cuLtndeugunesune |, 228, 70, 228, 000 
Asia and Pacific (total)........ JßEFETTrCCC -P bole EE AA 931, 222, 000 811, 378, 750 


Technical cooperation (TCA). 
Contributions to United Natio 


American Republics (total) 


Military assistance 
Technical cooperation 


Miscellaneous Economic Assistance (tota— nn nena nn enwennnennnene- 


8 e peek 7 i eran 
reight—volun rolle 
Multilateral Technical ior 


ration 
Contributions to United Nations International Children’s Emergency fund 
Department of Defense—Government and u in 9 —T! k 


Department of State Government in 
Emergency agencies (includes Defense 


Claims and judgments (Motor Carrier Claims Commission) 


425 | Treasury-Post Office (total). 


. Ä ͤ ˙·¹A ( » ↄ—Ä c —ͤ—ß̃— ¾—⅛¼ q Ä l ennai 


Office of the 8 „FFC ——:—b AAAATTTTTT—TTCTCT—T0T—TTTTT T A 


Bureau of — 


Total, regular annual, and supplemental appro: 
Total, regular annual, deficiency, supplemen 


ations for fiscal 1953... 
aE MOEN CASES a A 


Saj mec appropriations, gencral and special accounts: 


terest on public de 


All other permanent and indefinite, general and special accounts =... 


cin Panton regular annual, supplemental, deficiency, miscellaneous acts, and — appro- 
—: ... Z ... 


575, 935, 808 


6, 150, 000, 000 6, 150, 000, 000 
1, 173, 615, 076 1, 173, 615, 076 
17,323, 615, 076 17.823. 615, 076 


82, 899, 550, 884 | —8, 387, 529, 888 


1 Estimated, 


Provisions which apply to the 1953 appro- 
priations for the majority of Federal agen- 
cies: (1) Limitation on annual leave ac- 
cumulated after January 1, 1952, must be 
used during the fiscal year in which ac- 
cumulated, but excludes employees outside 
the continental United States and employees 
who go into the military service; (2) Only 
90 percent of the budget estimates for per- 
sonal services may be used in the Federal 
agencies unless the agency, or parts thereof, 
have been specifically excluded; prohibits 
the agencies from filling more than three 
out of four vacancies until a 10 percent per- 
sonnel reduction has been made; (3) Only 


75 percent of the budget estimates for in- 
formation personnel and publicity functions 
may be used in any Federal agency unless 
that agency, or part thereof, has been spe- 
cifically excluded; and (4) Limits travel and 
transportation of “things” to 90 percent of 
the budget estimate. 
District of Columbia 
Hospital Center 

H. R. 7496: Extends from June 30, 1952, to 
June 30, 1955, the authorization which pro- 
vides for the establishment of a modern 
hospital center in the District of Columbia. 

Public Law 424, Approved June 28, 1952, 


Columbia Hospital 

H. R. 7253: Conveys to the Columbia Hos- 
pital for Women and Lying-in-Asylum Corp. 
the Columbia Hospital property in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Should the corporation 
cease to use the property as a hospital for 
women, ownership reverts to the Govern- 
ment. 

Public Law 423. Approved June 28, 1952. 

Rent Control 

H. R. 7397: Extends to April 30, 1953, the 
present provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia rent control law. Provisions permit rent 
increases up to 20 percent above the Janu- 
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ary 1, 1941, level, including adjustments 

already made. New housing, if rented on 

January 1, 1951, frozen as of that date. 
Public Law 430. Approved June 30, 1952. 


Gasoline Tax Increase 


H. R. 6811: Increases the District of Co- 
lumbia gas tax from 4 to 5 cents a gallon, 
effective on the first day of the first month 
following enactment but not prior to July 1, 
1952. 

Public Law 374. Approved June 4, 1952, 


Tax Laws 


S. 2605: Amends certain tax laws appli- 
cable to the District of Columbia: 

1. Extends statute of limitations from 2 to 
3 years on the assessment of personal prop- 
erty taxes, in the absence of fraud or the 
failure to file a personal property tax re- 
turn. 

2. Reduces interest on the following delin- 
quent taxes from 12 to 6 percent a year or 
from 1 to one-half of 1 percent a month, 
effective July 1, 1952: 

(a) Delinquent estate and inheritance 
taxes. 

(b) Delinquent unemployment compensa- 
tion contributions. Also provides procedure 
for collecting these contributions. 

(e) Delinquent sales and use taxes. Elimi- 
nates the Assessor’s discretion to reduce in- 
terest to 6 percent a year, but retains the 
Assessor’s discretion to waive the 5 percent 
penalty. 

(d) Income-tax deficiencies. 

3. Makes procedural changes for the Board 
of Tax Appeals for the District of Columbia: 

(a) Eliminates the requirement of a writ- 
ten protest on taxes paid under protest. 

(b) Makes decisions of the Board review- 
able by the United States Court of Appeals 
in the same manner and extent as decisions 
of the United States district court in civil 
actions tried without a jury. Gives the court 
the same scope of review for decisions of 
the Board of Tax Appeals for the District as 
it now has for the decisions of the Tax 
Court of the United States. 

(c) Makes it possible for a taxpayer to ap- 
peal to the Board of Tax Appeals from an 
increase in his real property tax even though 
he has not contested the assessment before 
the Board of Equalization and Review, unless 
the taxpayer has been notified in writing that 
his assessment is being changed. 

4. Provides procedures for obtaining re- 
funds of overpaid taxes. 

5. Changes the name of the Board of Tax 
Appeals for the District of Columbia to the 
District of Columbia Tax Court and author- 
izes a member to be called judge; makes it 
clear that the Board/or court is independ- 
ent of the assessing and taxing authority of 
the District. Authorizes the Commission- 
ers to appoint a member of the bar to act 
as judge of the tax court in the event the 
single judge should be unable to sit or should 
disqualify himself, or in the event of a tem- 
porary vacancy. 

6. Permits the District Unemployment 
Compensation Board to collect unemploy- 
ment compensation contributions from de- 
linquent employers by using the same sum- 
mary collection procedure, including dis- 
traint, now available to the Collector of 
‘Taxes for collecting personal-property taxes, 
effective July 1, 1952. 

7. Effective dates of amendments, where 
not indicated, would be upon their enact- 
ment into law. 

Public Law 493. Approved July 10, 1952. 

Home Rule 

8. 1976: Establishes a representative local 
government for the District of Columbia by 
providing for— 

1. A mayor for a 4-year term appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate. The mayor will be empowered to veto 
resolutions or ordinances of the District 
Council but his veto may be passed over by 


a vote of two-thirds of the Council mem- 
bers. He must have been a resident of the 
District for 3 years prior to his appoint- 
ment. 

2. A 15-member District Council for a 2- 
year term, 3 from each ward, elected by the 
citizens of the District. Ordinances adopted 
by the Council become effective after 60 days; 
in case of an emergency, 30 days after passage 
if adopted by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers. 

3. A nonvoting District delegate elected at 
large for a 2-year term, with duties similar 
to Territorial delegate. Congress, however, 
retains its powers to legislate for the Dis- 
trict. 

4. A five-member Board of Elections ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, whose duties. will be to divide 
the District into five wards and to conduct 
elections. Members must be qualified elec- 
tors, reside in the District, and hold no other 
job in the District government. 

5. A five-member Board of Education for a 
2-year term, one from each ward, elected at 
large. 

6. The District council and mayor may 
abolish present boards, agencies, or commis- 
sions, and transfer their duties to newly 
created boards, agencies, or commissions 
to carry on their functions. 

7. Referendum on charter to be held on 
November 15, 1952, and the first general elec- 
tion March 7, 1953, but, in the bill is not 
enacted by March 31, 1952, all effective dates 
to be postponed 6 months. 

Passed Senate by voice vote January 22, 
1952. House District Committee voted to 
table on May 9, 1952. 


Motor-Vehicle Liens 


S. 2735: Provides that written liens on 
motor vehicles in the District of Columbia 
need only the serial number in order to be 
registered by the Recorder of Deeds, elimi- 
nating the former requirements of engine 
numbers. 

Public Law 373. Approved June 4, 1952. 


Clerk of District Court 


S. 1345: Eliminates the United States Dis- 
trict Court bond or bail charge of 1 percent, 
Public Law 281. Approved March 14, 1952. 


Municipal Court 


S. 1368: Increases from $100 to $200 a 
month the exemption from garnishment on 
the earnings of the head of a family in the 
District of Columbia, 

Public Law 315. Approved April 15, 1952. 


Recorder of Deeds 


S. 2871: Provides for the appointment of 
a Recorder of Deeds by the District Commis- 
sioners and brings all employees of the office 
under civil-service laws and regulations. 

The Recorder of Deeds, to be eligible for 
appointment, must have been a resident of 
the District for at least 5 years preceding 
his appointment; however, he may retain 
voting residence in a State. 

Public Law 379. Approved June 9, 1952. 
Records of the Office of Recorder of Deeds 

S. 2736: Relieves the Recorder of Deeds of 
the obligation of maintaining obsolete rec- 
ords. Requires vendors, mortgagees, trus- 
tees, and conditional vendors, or their as- 
signees, to execute releases upon satisfaction 
of the debt, Authorizes the Recorder to dis- 
pose of chattel mortgages and deeds of trusts 
after 7 years; if, at that time the debt were 
not satisfied, it could be extended 7 years hy 
filing an affidavit showing the amount still 
due. Requires, upon demand, that a con- 
ditional vendee or holder of a chattel mort- 
gage or deed of trust give a release and have 
it recorded. 

Public Law 376, Approved June 5, 1952. 


Board of Accountancy—Reexamination Fee 


S. 2383: Increases from $10 to $20 the re- 
examination fee for persons taking the ex- 
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amination for certified public accountant, 
The $25 initial fee remains the same. 
Public Law 394. Approved June 16, 1952. 


District of Columbia—Election of Delegates 


S. 3027: Regulates the election of delegates, 
alternates, committeemen, and committee- 
women, representing the District, to national 
political conventions, and sets up necessary 
election machinery. Establishes a Board of 
Elections of three members, to be appointed 
by the President of the United States. Pro- 
vides for holding of referenda upon public 
questions at the request of Congress or the 
District Commissioners. Provides for inde- 
pendent registration of qualified voters in 
voting in any referendum, Regulates ex- 
penditures by a candidate, committee, and 
individuals. Establishes the qualifications 
of electors—citizens of the United States, 21 
or over, residents of the District for at least 
1 year before voting, and without voting 
privilege in any other part of the United 
States. Carries penalty provision of a $500 
fine, or imprisonment of not more than 90 
days, or both, if convicted of false represen- 
tations in any of the qualifications. 

Passed Senate July 3, 1952. Pending in 
House, 

Boxing 

H. R. 5768: Amends the act regulating 
boxing contests and exhibitions: 

1. Authorizes the District of Columbia 
Boxing Commission to assign dates on which 
boxing contests may be held, and to deter- 
mine which of two or more promoters may 
hold a contest on an identical date. 

2. Requires persons holding or conducting 
boxing contests to pay the Commission 10 
percent of the receipts, or an amount equal 
to the actual cost of supervising the contest, 
whichever is larger. 

3. Includes among the receipts for any 
boxing contest both the admission fees and 
the receipts from sale, lease, or other ex- 
ploitation of motion-picture, radio, and tele- 
vision rights, and from other public pre- 
sentations of the contest. 

4. Authorizes the Commission to use for 
expenses and for reinvestment purposes, in- 
terest and principal amount of certain bonds 
purchased by the predecessor Boxing Com- 
mission prior to December 20, 1944, and held 
in custody by the auditor and the secretary 
of the Board of Commissioners. 

Public Law 454. Approved July 5, 1952. 

Potomac River Bridge 

H. R. 5235: Authorizes and directs the 
Commissioners to make the necessary study 
and investigations concerning the construc- 
tion and location of a bridge over the 
Potomac River. The results of this study 
and investigation, together with recom- 
mendations, are to be reported to the House 
District Committee within 6 months after 
enactment, 

Public Law 266. Approved March 8, 1952. 


Corporations 


S. 664: Permits charitable, educational, 
and religious corporations to invest their 
funds in the purchase of common or pre- 
ferred corporate stocks. 

Public Law 280. Approved March 14, 1952. 


School Employees 


H. R. 4703: Provides the Board of Educa- 
tion with full authority to regulate the vaca- 
tion periods and annual leave of absence of 
principals, assistant principals, and similar 
Officers. 

Public Law 271. Approved March 6, 1952. 

Teachers—Military Science 

H. R. 4419: Authorizes the Board of Educa- 
tion, on the written recommendation of the 
Superintendent of Schools, to employ not 
more than 15 retired members of the United 
States armed services as teachers of military 
science and tactics in the District schools to 
be paid the salary authorized by the Teach- 
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ers’ Salary Act in addition to their retired 
pay and allowances. 
Public Law 265. Approved March 3, 1952, 


Retirement of Public-School Teachers 


H. R. 8860: Provides the public-school 
teachers of the District with the same re- 
tirement benefits as those provided for other 
District employees covered by the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act; also increases salary de- 
ductions from 5 to 6 percent. Increases the 
District's contribution by $311,000, and in- 
creases the cost to the teachers by $160,000 

Public Law 274. Approved March 6, 1952, 

Youth Correction 

S. 1184: Amends the Federal Youth Cor- 
rections Act of 1950 by extending its pro- 
visions to the District of Columbia. The 
act provides that a judge may, at his dis- 
cretion, remand a person under 22 years of 
age to the parole section of the Department 
of Justice for investigation to determine 
whether he should be sentenced or there 
should be some other corrective measure. 

Public Law 300. Approved April 8, 1952. 


Inaugural Ceremonies—Permits 


House Joint Resolution 393: Authorizes 
the Administrator of General Services and 
other officers of the District of Columbia and 
the United States, who control any public 
lands in the District, to grant permits to the 
Committee on lnaugural Ceremonies for use 
in the presidential inaugural ceremonies of 
1953. 

Public Law 501. Approved July 10, 1952. 

Inaugural Ceremonies—Armed Forces 

House Joint Resolution 394: Authorizes 
the Administrator of General Services and 
heads of Federal agencies to allocate space 
in any public building for quartering troops 
participating in the presidential inaugural 
ceremonies to be held on January 20, 1953. 

Public Law 502. Approved July 10, 1952. 


Inaugural Ceremonies—Property Protection 


House Joint Resolution 395: Authorizes 
thc appropriation of $55,100 for maintaining 
public order and protecting life and property 
during the presidential inauguration cere- 
monies of 1953. 

Public Law 503. Approved July 10, 1952. 

Daylight-Saving Time 

S. 2667: Authorizes the District Commis- 
sioners to advance standard time by 1 hour 
(daylight-saving time) commencing the last 
Sunday of April 1952 and ending not later 
than the last Sunday of September 1952. 

Public Law 297. Approved April 4, 1952. 


Conference of State Societies 


H. R. 4467: Incorporates the Conference of 
State Societies, Washington, D.C. The pur- 
pose of the conference is to promote friendly 
and cooperative relations between the vari- 
ous State and Territorial societies in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to foster, participate in, 
and encourage educational, cultural, chari- 
table, civic, and patriotic programs and ac- 
tivities in the District and surrounding com- 
mrunities; and to act as contact agent with 
States for carrying out State and National 
programs. 

Public Law 298. Approved April 3, 1952. 


Criminal Proceedings 

H.R.5256: Authorizes the Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Columbia to secure 
a summons requiring the attendance of wit- 
nesses from without the District in criminal 
proceedings or in grand jury investigations. 
Permits reciprocity among the courts of 
States having a similar law. 

Public Law 272. Approved March 5, 1952. 


Trinity College of Washington 
H. R. 6273: Amends the act relating to the 
incorporation of Trinity College of Wash- 
ington, D. C., by making the archbishop of 
the Roman Catholic archdiocese of Wash- 
ington an ex officio member and chairman 


of the board of trustees in place of the arch- 
bishop of the archdiocese of Baltimore, since 
the college is no longer within the spiritual 
jurisdiction of Baltimore. 
i Public Law 263. Approved February 29, 
952. 
Rent Control Administrator 

H. R. 6805: Increases from $11,200 to $12,- 
000 a year the salary of the Administrator 
of Rent Control for the District of Columbia, 
correcting an inequity under Public Law 201 
of the Eighty-second Congress in which the 
Rent Administrator was denied an increase 
in salary at the time all other District and 
Federal employees received an increase. 

Public Law 332. Approved May 8, 1952. 


District of Columbia Tax Exemptions—Or- 
ganizations and Corporations 

S. 3351: Prescribes qualifications for grant- 
ing special exemptions from District of Co- 
lumbia taxes to organizations and corpora- 
tions. 

Passed Senate July 3, 1952. Pending in 
House, 

Employment of Minors 

H. R. 6857: Lowers the age limit of per- 
mitted child actors from 14 to 7, and re- 
stricts such minors to not more than two 
performances in any one day, nor more than 
eight performances in 1 week. Requires that 
they must no appear after 11:30 p. m. 

Public Lew 449. Approved July 3, 1952. 

Juvenile Court 

S. 1822: Amends the Juvenile Court Act by 
(1) providing that no child may be held in 
a detention home for more than 5 days, ex- 
clusive of Sundays and holidays, unless so 
ordered by the judge; (2) authorizing the 
judge to admit persons to hearings who have 
a legitimate interest in the case or the work 
of the court; and (3) vesting the courts 
with authority to divulge the records con- 
cerning these children to legitimate inquir- 
ers only, such as governmental or private 
institutions. 

Public Law 388. Approved June 12, 1952, 

Dangerous Weapons 

S. 493: Provides an orderly procedure for 
the disposal of pistols and other dangerous 
weapons seized following an arrest or search. 

Public Law 260. Approved February 20, 
1952. 

Garagekeepers-Liverymen’s Liens 

S. 1842: Creates a lien for the board and 
keep of animals in the District of Columbia 
and allows detention of the animal until all 
charges under the agreement have been paid. 
Creates a similar lien for storage, repair, or 
furnishing supplies on automobiles. 

Public Law 369. Approved June 3, 1952. 

Public Assistance 

S. 2502: Consolidates the three laws now 
providing public assistance in the District 
of Columbia: (1) Aid to dependent children; 
(2) old-age assistance; (3) needy blind 


persons, 
Authorizes the District Commissioners to 
te one agency to administer all phases 
of public assistance. Among the regulations 
set up for the agency are: (1) Residence in 
the District for 1 year preceding applica- 
tion; (2) amounts of public assistance to 
be determined after a thorough investiga- 
tion; (3) emergency public assistance may 
be granted for a period of 2 months pending 
completion of investigation; (4) assistance 
prohibited if there is a responsible relative 
such as spouse, father, mother, or child; (5) 
criminal penalties for fraud in obtaining as- 
sistance; (6) confidential record. 
Passed Senate May 12, 1952. Pending in 
House District Committee. 
Substitute Teachers 


S. 2949: Authorizes the Board of Educa- 
tion, retroactive to July 1, 1949, to hire and 
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pay substitutes for teachers on leave without 
pay. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952, 
House District Committee. 

Court Sentences 

S. 2941: Empowers the municipal court 
and the juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia to suspend sentence or to suspend 
execution of sentence should it appear 
advisable. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. Pending in 
House District Committee. 

Credit Unions 

S. 2384: Amends the District of Columbia 
Credit Unions Act by eliminating the present 
limitation of 200 shares in the account of any 
one member and permitting a member to 
own shares jointly with any person desig- 
nated by him; however, no joint owner may 
vote, obtain loans; or hold office, unless he 
himself is a qualified member. 

Provides that when the reserve fund 
equals 10 percent of the total amount of 
members’ shareholdings, no further transfers 
to the fund from net earnings shall be re- 
quired except as needed to maintain the 10 
percent ratio. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. Pending in 
House District Committee. 

Registered Nurses 

S. 3041: Increases from 815 to $25 the ini- 
tial registration fee of a nurse, and from 81 
to $2, the annual registration fee. Provides 
that in the event the proposed higher fees 
are more than adequate, the Board is re- 
quired to pay into the United States Treas- 
ury, credited to the District of Columbia as 
miscellaneous revenues,.all funds on hand at 
the end of each fiscal year in excess of $5,000. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. Pending in 
House District Committee. 

Dentistry 

S. 2380: Increases the examination and 
annual registration fees for dentists, and the 
examination, annual registration, and reci- 
procity fees, for dental hygienists: 

Dentists’ examination fee, from $20 to $30. 

Dentists’ annual registration fee, from 85 
to $10, 

Dental hygienists’ examination fee, from 
$10 to $15. 

Dental hygienists’ reciprocity fee, from $10 
to $15. 

Dental hygienists’ annual registration fee, 
from $3 to $5. 

Also increases the per diem fee for each 
member of the Board of Dental Examiners 
from $10 to $15 for each day a member is ac- 
tually engaged in official business. 

Passed Senate March 24, 1952. Pending in 
House District Committee. 

Detention of Real Property 

S. 1344: Provides that whenever any per- 
son detains possession of real property with- 
out right, or after right to possession has 
ceased, the municipal court, on complaint 
under oath, may issue a summons to the 
party complained of to appear and show 
cause why judgment should not be be given 
against him for the restitution of possession. 

Passed Senate February 25, 1952. Pending 
in House District Committee. 


Veterinary Medicine 

S. 2379: Amends the act which regulates 
the practice of veterinary medicine in the 
District of Columbia: 

1, Removes the requirement that each 
member of the Board of Examiners in Vet- 
erinary Medicine be a bona fide resident of 
the District. 

2. Increases the course of study required 
of licensees to four 9-month college sessions, 
in place of the precent requirement of two 
6-month college sessions. 

3. Deletes the provision in existing law 
relative to licensing graduates of 2-year col- 
leges with 5 years’ practice. 


Pending in 
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| 4. Increases the license fee from $10 to 
$25, in order to meet the expenses of the 
Board of Examiners. 

5. Provides for examinations to be held 
whenever one or more applicants desire, in 
lieu of the present requirement that exami- 
nations be held in January, April, July, and 
October of each year, 

Passed Senate May 1, 1952. Pending in 
House District Committee. 


Firemen and Policemen 


S. 3188: Provides authority, retroactive to 
June 1, 1951, for compensatory time to be 
granted to officers and members of the Met- 
ropolitan Police force, the United States 
Park Police, the White House Police, and the 
Fire Department, in lieu of annual leave can- 
celed during an emergency. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952, 
House District Committee. 

Optometry Act 

S. 106: Strengthens the provisions of the 
District of Columbia Optometry Act: 

1. Increases the education requirements 
for the practice of optometry from 3 to 5 
years, 

2. Prohibits optometrists from engaging in 
the practice of ophthalmology. 

3. Provides that the health officer of the 
District be a member ex officio of the Board 
of Optometry. 

4. Defines the practice of optometry as be- 
ing a profession affecting the public health 
and safety and permits only qualified op- 
tometrists to practice in the District. 

5. Permits persons to sell spectacles and 
eyeglasses provided they do not adapt them 
to the eye or profess to practice optometry. 

6. Bans price advertising of professional 
services by optometrists and claims to pro- 
fessional superiority. 

7. Forbids an optometrist to use the title 
of Doctor“ without tying it to the word 
“optometrist.” 

Passed Senate May 7, 1952. Pending in 
House District Committee. 


Alcohol Tests 


S. 951: Prescribes the evidential weight to 
be given to results of tests for alcohol in 
criminal cases arising out of the operation 
of motor vehicles where claim is made that 
the defendant was under the influence of 
alcohol. Legislation does not require any 
person to submit to a test; it merely pro- 
vides that if tests are taken they may, as at 
present, be used in evidence. 

Passed Senate January 24, 1952. Pending 
in House District Committee. 


Special Policemen 


S. 1836: Authorizes the Commissioners to 
appoint special policemen for duty within 
the District of Columbia for the protection 
of property under the charge of the Govern- 
ment, any association, corporation, organiza- 
tion, partnership, or individual. The special 
police to be paid by the applicant wanting 
protection. 

Passed Senate February 25, 1952. Pend- 
ing in House District Committee. 


Government Employment 


S. 2381: Permits the District Commission- 
ers to grant written authority for persons to 
be employed by the District government who 
have been convicted of bribery, perjury, or 
other infamous crime, including conviction 
of a felony. 

Passed Senate February 25, 1952. 
ing in House District Committee. 

For District of Columbia Reorganization— 
See General Government. 


Finance, commerce, industry 
Defense Production Extension of 1952 

S. 2594: The Defense Production Act as 
extended— 

1. Continues price and wage controls 
through April 30, 1953; rent control in critical 
defense areas through April 30, 1953, but ends 
on Septen ber 30, 1952, in noncritical areas 


Pending in 


Pend- 


unless extended by 
resolution. 

2. Creates a new Wage Stabilization Board 
with members representing the public, labor, 
and industry, to be confirmed by the Senate, 
to establish and advise regarding wage regu- 
lations. 

3. Removes price ceilings on fresh or proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables. 

4. Exempts engineers, architects, and cer- 
tified public acountants from wage controls. 

5. Requests the President to immediately 
invoke the 80-day injunction provision of 
Taft-Hartley in present steel strike. 

6. Lifts price controls on a commodity 
when price falls below ceiling and conditions 
permit, and suspends reporting requirements. 

7. Retains provisions guaranteeing pro- 
ducers price ceilings reflecting cost in- 
creases, but excludes retailers and whole- 
salers. 

8. Expands provisions requiring custom- 
ary percentage margins over costs before 
Korea for retailers and wholesalers. 

9. Provides for court review of Secretary 
of Labor's interpretations under Walsh- 
Healey Act, which provides that prevailing 
wages be paid in production of goods under 
Government contract. 

10. Continues through June 30, 1953 (a) 
Credit controls on buildings with certain 
restrictions; (b) Presidential authority to 
grant priorities, procure and allocate scarce 
materials; (c) Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration; (d) Import controls on fats, 
oils, dairy products, peanuts, and rice prod- 
ucts if President determines such controls 
essential; (e) Ban on slaughter quotas, types, 
and grades. 

11. Encourages importation of scarce ma- 
terials and authorizes the President to ap- 
point representatives, confirmed by Senate, 
to International Materials Conference to con- 
fer with other friendly nations upon the 
equitable distribution of scarce strategic 
materials, 

12. Provides OPS must place controls on 
processors, wholesalers, and retailers when 
price ceilings are placed on farm 
commodities. 

13. Eliminates regulation W (consumer 
credit controls). 

14. Exempts from controls hourly wages up 
to $1. 

15. Exempts small businesses with eight or 
less employees from wage and salary controls. 

16. Exempts all wages paid agricultural 
labor. 

17. Requires OPS to observe State and 
municipal price laws. i 

18. Grants individual reviews on price and 
wage regulations by the Emergency Court of 
Appeals, and expands the authority of the 
court. 

Public Law 429. Approved June 30, 1952. 

Postal Card Rates 

S. 2394: Repeals the 10-percent surcharge 
on postal cards sol in quantities of 50 or 
more provided for in Public Law 233 of the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

Public Law 279. Approved March 12, 1952. 


Parcel Post Rates—Blind Persons 


S. 2677: Restores the former weight and 
size limitations of 70 pounds and 100 inches 
in all post offices for all mailings of repro- 
ducers for sound-reproduction records, 
braille writers, and other appliances, or parts 
thereof, for the blind. 

Public Law 308. Approved April 9, 1952. 


Savings and Loan Associations 


S. 1212: Amends a section of the United 
States Code, commonly known as the Federal 
Bank Robbery Act, which provides criminal 
penalties for robberies and related offenses 
in connection with certain banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. This amend- 
ment clarifies the definition of the term 
“savings and loan association” by stating 
specifically that the term does include build« 
ing and loan associations, homestead as- 


local community 
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sociations, and cooperative banks, organized 
and operating under State law and insured 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation. 

Public Law 301. Approved April 8, 1952. 


United States Obligations—Federal Reserve 
Banks 


H. R. 6909: Extends to June 30, 1954, au- 
thority for the Federal Reserve banks to buy 
from the Treasury, rather than in the open 
market, direct obligations of the United 
States, or obligations fully guaranteed by the 
United States. 


Public Law 405. Approved June 23, 1952, 
Insurance Companies 

S. 2214: Removes prohibition against use 
of the word “national” as a part of the 
name of any business or firm engaged in 
the insurance or indemnity business re- 
gardless of whether the word was in actual 
use before or after the enactment of this 
law. 

Public Law 438. Approved July 3, 1952, 

Bankruptcy Act 

S. 2234: Extensively amends the Bank- 
ruptcy Act to correct inaccuracies and minor 
imperfections, to conform to new termi- 
nology resulting from subsequent law, and 
to resolve confusion in the adjudicated cases 
by the addition of clarifying language. 

Public Law 456. Approved July 7, 1952, 

Bank Mergers 

S. 2252: Provides for conversion of national 
banks into, and their merger and consoli- 
dation with, State banks. 

Public Law 515. Approved July 12, 1952. 

Referees’ Salaries 

S. 2240: Amends the Bankruptcy Act by 
raising the limit on the salaries of full-time 
referees from $10,000 to $12,500 a year, and 
for part-time referees from $5,000 to $6,000 
a year. 

Public Law 457. Approved July 7, 1952. 

Alaska Railroads Tax 

H. R. 158: Repeals the 1 percent tax on the 
gross annual income of all railroad corpora- 
tions doing business in Alaska. 

Public Law 386. Approved June 10, 1952. 

Import Duties—Religious Articles 

H. R. 7593: Permits duty-free importation 
of altars, pulpits, communion tables, etc., by 
any corporation or association organized and 
operated exclusively for religious purposes. 

Public Law 302. Approved June 12, 1953. 


Importation of Textile Machines 


H. R. 1012: Permits free importation of 
textile machines, or parts, by educational, 
religious, or charitable institutions for in- 
struction purposes, if equivalent machinery 
is not being manufactured in this country. 
Collector of customs authorized to accept 
affidavit of a responsible officer of the insti- 
tution that the substantial equivalent of the 
imported article is not being manufactured 
in this country. Sale or commercial use of 
such machinery is prohibited. 

Public Law 286. Approved March 29, 1952. 

Suspension of Import Duties on Lead 

H. R. 4948: Suspends import duties on lead 
until March 31, 1953, or until the end of the 
present national emergency, whichever is 
earlier. The law provides, however, that 
should the price of lead go below 18 cents per 
pound and remain below, for one full cal- 
endar month, the duty will be restored. 

Public Law 257. Approved February 11, 
1952. 

Suspend Import Duties and Taxes—-Metal 
Scrap 

H. R. 6845: Continues until June 30, 1953, 
suspension of the import tax on scrap metal, 
but excludes lead scrap. The rate of duty 
or tax would range from 3714 cents a ton 
on iron and steel alloy content to three- 
fourths of a cent a pound on zinc, 20 cents 
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a pound on magnesium, 1½%e cents a pound 
on lead, 2 cents a pound on copper, and 144 
cents a pound on aluminum, 

Public Law 535. Approved July 14, 1952, 

Import Duty—Racing Shells 

H. R. 4902: Provides for the free importa- 
tion of racing shells for use by any athletic 
team or association in the United States 
preparing for competition in the 1952 Olym- 
pic games. 

Public Law 349. Approved May 21, 1952. 

Suspension of Import Duties on Zine 

H. R. 6448: Suspends import duties on 
zinc- ores, zinc in blocks, pigs, and 
slabs until March 31, 1953, or until the end 
of the present national emergency, which- 
ever is earlier. Import duties will be re- 
stored, however, if the per pound price goes 
below 18 cents and remains below for one 
full calendar month. 

Public Law 258. Approved February 11, 
1952. 
Washington State—Far East International 

Trade Fair 

House Joint Resolution 422: Permits free 
entry of articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries for display at the Washington State- 
Far East International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., from September 6 to 14, 1952. 

Public Law 351. Approved May 21, 1952. 


Coconut Oil—Tax Exemption 


H. R. 7188: Extends to coconut oil pro- 
duced in, or from materials grown in, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, the 
exemption from the additional processing 
tax of 2 cents a pound on coconut oils de- 
rived from copra originating in the Philip- 
pine Islands or in any possession of the 
United States. The basic processing tax of 
3 cents a pound still applies. 

Public Law 391. Approved June 12, 1952. 


Vodka—Tax Exemption 


H. R. 5282: Removes the 30-cents-a-gallon 
tax on rectified spirits vodka produced from 
pure spirits at registered distilleries. 

- Public Law 355. Approved May 22, 1952. 
Import Duties on Tungsten 

H. R. 5248: Suspends certain import duties 
on tungsten for a 2-year period following 
date of enactment, or termination of the 
national emergency proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident on December 16, 1950, whichever is 
earlier. 

Requires the President to revoke the sus- 
pension of duties when, for any calendar 
month, the average market price of high- 
grade tungsten concentrate, f. o. b. mine, 
has been below $63 per short-ton unit of 
tungsten trioxide, the price established for 
Government purchases under the program 
to encourage the expansion of domestic 
tungsten production. 

Passed Senate, amended, July 3, 1952. Re- 
turned to Senate July 4, 1952. 


Taxation—Photographic Apparatus 
H. R. 5998: Exempts, as of November 1, 
1951, unperforated microfilm from the 20 
percent excise tax on photographic appara- 


tus. 

Public Law 352, Approved May 21, 1952. 

Life Insurance Companies—Taxation 

H. R. 7876: Requires life-insurance com- 
panies to pay taxes on their 1952 earnings at 
the same rate they paid in 1951, which is 
3% percent of the normal-tax net income 
up to $200,000 and 644 percent in excess of 
$200,000. 

Public Law 468. Approved July 8, 1952. 


Income Tax—Red Cross Benefits 


H. R. 7345: Permits a corporation engaged 
in furnishing sports programs to conduct 
such programs exclusively for the benefit 
of the Red Cross and exclude the proceeds 
from its gross income. Applies only to pro- 
grams conducted after the enactment of this 
law. Increases from 15 to 20 percent the 


limit for income-tax deductions from ad- 
justed gross income for contributions by in- 
dividuals to charitable, educational, religious, 
and other specified organizations; applicable 
to taxable years beginning after December 
31. 1951. 

Public Law 465. Approved July 8, 1952. 

Property Adjustments—Income Tax 

H. R. 3168: Provides that, in determining 
gains or losses on sale or other disposition 
of property (for income-tax purposes) with 
respect to the period February 28, 1913, to 
January 1, 1952, the correct basis of prop- 
erty shall be adjustments made on the basis 
of the depreciation actually allowed during 
a given tax year and which resulted in a 
deduction in the taxpayer's taxes in that 
year. The amount of depreciation shall not, 
however, be less than the amount allowable 
under this or prior income-tax laws. 

Public Law 539. Approved July 14, 1952. 


Taxation—Firearms 


H. R. 7189: Imposes a tax of $200 on mak- 
ing sawed-off shotguns and rifles. Exempts 
from this tax (1) any person in the United 
States manufacturing firearms; (2) firearms 
previously taxed on transfer or making; (3) 
firearms for use of the armed services or 
peace officers. Tax must be paid in advance 
of the making, and the stamp showing pay- 
ment must be affixed to the original declara- 
tion. Extends the Federal taxes on firearms 
to Alaska and Hawaii. 

Public Law 853. Approved May 21, 1952. 

Merchant Marine—Excess-Profits Tax 

H. R. 8271: Amends the Excess Profits Tax 
Act of 1950 by adding a new subsection re- 
lating to earning deposits under the Mer- 
chant Marine Act. 

Public Law 594. Approved July 21, 1952, 


Taxation—Stock Transfers 


H. R. 7230: Provides that insurance com- 
panies transferring certain stocks or bonds to 
a trustee or public officer to secure the per- 
formance of an obligation will not be subject 
to transfer tax if accompanied by a certifi- 
cate setting forth the facts. 

Public Law 361. Approved May 23, 1952. 


National Banks—Cash Reserves 


H. R. 160: Provides that four-fifths, in- 
stead of the present three-fifths of the 15- 
percent reserve required to be kept by banks 
located outside the continental United 
States and not members of the Federal Re- 
serve System, may consist of balances due 
from certain associations approved by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Public Law 433. Approved July 1, 1952. 


Fair Trade 


H. R. 5767: Permits manufacturers and re- 
tailers to set minimum prices on brand- 
named items, thus setting aside a Supreme 
Court decision, and validates fair-trade laws 
in some 45 States. These laws permit a man- 
ufacturer and one retailer to sign a mini- 
mum-price agreement which then becomes 
binding on all retailers in the State. Su- 
preme Court had held that merchants who 
did not sign such agreements were not 
covered. 

Public Law 542. Approved July 14, 1952. 

Federal Deposit Insurance—Puerto Rico 

H. R. 5120: Requires that all deposits pay- 
able be insured at branches of insured banks 
in Puerto Rico. 

Public Law 533. Approved July 14, 1952. 
Federal Reserve Membership—State Banks 

S. 2938: Permits State banks to become 
members of the Federal Reserve System 
whenever, in the judgment of the Board of 
Governors, their capital stock is adequate in 
relation to assets, liabilities, and responsibili- 
ties; if, however, it has less capital and sur- 
plus than that required for national banks, 
the State bank is ineligible for membership 
unless approved for deposit insurance under 
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the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. If a 
member of the Federal Reserve System, a 
State bank need only obtain the approval of 
the Board before estab: out-of-town 
branches as well as intracity branches. 
Public Law 543. Approved July 15, 1952. 
Smokey Bear 


S. 2322: Prohibits the manufacture or use, 
for the purpose of trade or advertising of the 
character Smokey Bear originated by the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as a symbol for forest-fire prevention. 
Misuse of the Smokey Bear character will 
subject the offender to a $250 fine or 6 
months imprisonment, or both. Smokey 
Bear may be used under rules and regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
any fee charged can be used only for fire- 
prevention purposes. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture may issue a special authorization to 
any person who, because of plans or commit- 
ments made prior to effective date of this act, 
would suffer a substantial loss. The special 
authorization cannot extend beyond 180 days 
and, in no event, beyond 1 year from the ef- 
fective date of the act. 

Public Law 359, Approved May 23, 1952. 

Withholding Taxes—State 

S. 1999: Authorizes Federal agencies to 
withhold State income taxes from the 
salaries of Federal employees. Upon request 
from the proper official of any governmental 
unit, the Secretary of the Treasury, within 
120 days of the request, may enter into an 
agreement with any State, Territory, posses- 
sion, or subdivision for withholding State 
income tax unless forbidden by statute. 

Public Law 587. Approved July 17, 1952. 


Farmer-Debtor Relief 


S. 25: Provides a permanent basis upon 
which certain farmer-debtors may obtain a 
moratorium during which time, their prop- 
erty cannot be sold to pay debts. This act 
adds a new chapter to the Bankruptcy Act to 
replace section 75 and authorizes— 

1. Insolvent farmer to file a petition for 
moratorium. 

2. Creditor’s meeting to determine cause 
of debtor’s financial difficulty and amount 
of rent to be paid on the property. 

3. The court to enter an order granting the 
debtor a moratorium for the duration of his 
emergency, if the court determines his finan- 
cial difficulty is beyond his control. 

4. The debtor to pay his rent to the court, 
the rent to be used to pay costs, expenses, 
and the creditors. 

5. The debtor to file an extension proposal 
providing for full payment of all debts 
secured by property after his emergency has 
ceased. 


6. The court to enter a final decree which 
discharges the debtor and closes the estate 
if the extension proposal is approved. 

Passed Senate April 4, 1952. Pending in 
House Judiciary Committee. 


Patent Law—Codification 


H. R. 7794: Revises and codifies the laws 
relating to patents and enacts into law title 
35 of the United States Code entitled “Pat- 
ents.” The codification covers the establish- 
ment of the Patent Office, its seal, officers and 
employees, restrictions on officers and em- 
ployees as to interest in patents, bond of the 
Commissioner, duties of the Commissioner, 
the Board of Appeals, the Patent Office 
library, etc. Authorizes a temporary suc- 
cessor to the Commissioner when the office is 
vacant, filling a gap in the present law. 
Maximum fine for unauthorized practice 
raised from $100 to $1,000. Readjusts minor 
fees and makes upward adjustments in the 
fee for an appeal to the Board. 

Public Law 593. Approved July 19, 1952. 

Export Policies’ Investigation 

Senate Resolution 259: Extends to March 
$1, 1952, the authority of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee to 
continue its study and investigation of ex- 
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port policies and control regulations. Au- 
thority for this study and investigation was 
first granted on December 21, 1950. 
Adopted by Senate March 3, 1952. 
Foreign relations 
Mutual Security Act of 1952 
H. R. 7005: Authorizes a total appropria- 
tion of $6,431,249,750 to provide for mili- 
tary, economic, and technical assistance to 
certain friendly nations to strengthen mu- 
tual security, allocated as follows: 
(1) Western Europe (with 
not less than $25,000,- 
000 earmarked for 


Military $3, 415, 614, 750 
1, 282, 433, 000 


Military 

Technical 

Palestine refugees.. 

Israel refugees 
(3) Asia and Pacific: 


560, 316, 500 
50, 822, 750 
60, 063, 250 
70, 228, 000 


564, 807, 500 
Economic and tech- 
nical (continues 
the $45,000,000 
for Korean relief 
and also makes 
available to the 
Korean Recon- 
struction Agency 
$67,500,000 in 
goods and services 
from the Depart- 
ment of the 
— n e 
(4) Latin America: 
Military - 
9 
(5) Provisional Intergovern- 
mental Committee for 
Movement of Migrants 
from Europe 
(6) Ocean freights for relief 


321, 412, 500 


57, 685, 750 
20, 329, 000 


9, 240, 500 


2, 587, 500 
(7) International organiza- 

tions for technical co- 

operation programs 15, 708, 750 


Prohibits use of funds, or any counterpart 
funds, for disseminating general propaganda 
within the United States in support of the 
Mutual Security Program, or to pay the 
travel or other expenses of any United States 
citizen or group of citizens outside the con- 
tinental limits for publicizing the program 
within the United States. Provides certain 
aids to small business and requires that not 
less than $100,000,000 be used for the acquisi- 
tion of counterpart funds for encouraging 
free enterprise. Authorizes $16,481,000 for 
the United Nations’ International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. 

Public Law 400. Approved June 20, 1952. 
Northeastern Interstate Forest Fire Protec- 
tion Compact 

H. R. 4764: Grants the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress to include the Canadian 
Provinces in the Northeastern Interstate For- 
est Fire Protection Compact. Canadian 
Provinces bordering on the New England- 
New York area join in the forest-fire protec- 
tion activities of those States by making the 
Provincial fire-fighting equipment and per- 
sonnel available for protective purposes in 
the neighboring States on a reciprocal basis, 

Public Law 340. Approved May 13, 1952. 

Foreign Agents’ Registration Act 

S. 2611: Requires the registration of every 
diplomatic or consular officer of a foreign 
government disseminating political propa- 
ganda. Foreign Agents’ Registration Act of 
1938 provided for the registration of certain 
foreign agents in the United States and re- 
quired that political propaganda dissemi- 
nated in the United States by these agents 
be filed and labeled, but exempted diplomatic 
or consular officers of foreign government. 

Passed Senate March 24, 1952. Pending in 
House Judiciary Committee. 


International Trade Fair—New Orleans 


House Joint Resolution 108: Authorizes 
and requests the President to grant recog- 
nition to the International Trade Fair and 
Inter-American Cultural and Trade Center 
in New Orleans, La., and to invite foreign na- 
tions to participate and send exhibits duty- 
free. 

Public Law 290. Approved April 3, 1952. 

Olympic Week 

House Joint Resolution 445: Authorizes 
the President of the United States to issue a 
proclamation designating the 7-day period 
beginning May 18, 1952, as Olympic Week. 

The Olympic games will be held at Helsinki, 
Finland, from July 19 to August 3, 1952; 17 
nations will be represented by men and 
women in these international contests. 

Public Law 344. Approved May 16, 1952. 


Funds for New German Embassy 


S. 2439: Authorizes an appropriation of 
$300,000 to replace the former German Em- 
bassy in Washington, D. C., which was sold 
by the Alien Property Custodian in 1951, 

Passed Senate July 3, 1952. Pending in 
House, 

General government 


Reorganization Plan No. 1—Internal 
Revenue 


Reorganizes the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue: 

1. Abolishes the office of collector and all 
other offices filled by political appointment, 
except that of Commissioner. 

2. Creates 25 District Commissioners’ of- 
fices, each to supervise two or more of the 
present collection districts. The District 
Commissioners will report to the Commis- 
sion of Internal Revenue through an As- 
sistant Commissioner for Operations in 
Washington. These offices will provide a 
means for coordinating certain activities of 
the revenue service now performed on a 
regional basis; will reduce to 25 the number 
of field offices reporting directly to Wash- 
ington; and will provide a central headquar- 
ters for each of the various regional ac- 
tivities now carried on independently of each 
other. 

3. Replaces political appointees with civil- 
service employees. There will be three As- 
sistant Commissioners in Washington as fol- 
lows: Assistant Commissioner for Opera- 
tions; Assistant Commissioner to issue and 
interpret rulings and other technical mat- 
ters at the national level; Assistant Com- 
missioner to be the Inspection Commissioner, 
Among others to be appointed under the 
civil-service merit plan are not more than 
70 Deputy District Commissioners, at least 
one in each State, to carry out the duties 
now performed by collectors. Each Deputy 
District Commissioner will be responsible 
to one of the 25 District Commissioners. 

4. Establishes a new office of Assistant 
General Counsel in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

5. Provides for an inspection service to 
check on the performance and conduct of 
all Bureau employees, under the supervision 
of an Assistant Commissioner. The inspec- 
tion service is independent of the operating 
services. 

Plan effective at 12:01 a. m., March 15, 
1952. 


Reorganization Plan No. 5—District of 
Columbia 

Reorganizes the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

(1) Abolishes the 95 District boards, de- 
partments, commissions, and offices, and 
transfers their functions to the Board of 
Commissioners. 

(2) Abolishes the office of the People's 
Counsel; 

(3) Authorizes the Board to make neces- 
sary provisions for terminating the affairs 
of any office, department, or agency abolished 
by the plan; 
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(4) Authorizes the Board to delegate its 
functions to any member of the Board or 
to any other officer, employee, or agency of 
the District of Columbia, except the courts; 

(5) Prohibits the Board from delegating 
any of the following functions to any in- 
dividual member of the Board or to any other 
officer, employee, or agency of the District: 
(a) Any regulatory function vested in the 
Board by Congress except those pertaining 
to the administration of or procedure before 
any District agency; (b) Function of ap- 
proving any contract in excess of $25,000, 
which contracts must have the approval of 
the Board as a whole; (c) Function of ap- 
pointing or removing any District agency 
head responsible directly to the Board; or 
(d) Function of approving the budget for 
the District of Columbia; 

(6) Authorizes the Board to: (a) Estab- 
lish a new departmental structure consist- 
ing of an Executive Office together with the 
Office of Secretary to the Board; (b) Con- 
solidate the approximately 100 existing sep- 
arate District agencies into the following: 

Legal Department. 

Department of General Administration, 

Police Department, 

Fire Department. 

Department of Civil Defense. 

Department of Vehicles and Traffic. 

Veterans’ Division. 

Department of Highways. 

Departments of Buildings and Grounds, 

Department of Inspections. 

Department of Sanitary Engineering. 

Department of Health, 

Department of Corrections. 

Department of Welfare. 

Department of Industrial Relations. 

(7) Establishes a Citizen’s Advisory Coun- 
cil, consisting of nine members, to advise the 
Board of Commissioners on; (a) Proposed 
legislation, (b) regulations affecting the 
public, (c) matters of fiscal policy including 
the budget, and (d) broad public-policy 
matters. Members must be United States 
citizens, not less than 30 years of age, actual 
residents of the District for 5 years, cannot 
hold any full-time office for which compen- 
sation is paid from District funds; to be 
appointed by the Board for staggered 3-year 
terms. 

(8) Provides that the Board of Commis- 
sioners submit reorganization progress re- 
ports to the Congress as part of annual Dis- 
trict report. 

Plan effective at 12:01 a. m. July 1, 1952. 


Foreign Service Buildings 


H. R. 6661: Incorporates the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1939 into the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, which placed 
the functioning of such act under the De- 
partment of State. Raises the amount ex- 
pendable under the act to $90,000,000. Au- 
thorizes the Secretary of State to maintain 
and operate buildings, to insure the Foreign 
Service properties in foreign countries when- 
ever necessary, and to purchase articles 
without regard to previous requirements 
that they be bought in the United States; to 
employ architects and other technical serv- 
ices at local fee rates. 

Public Law 399. Approved June 19, 1952. 


Regulatory Agencies 


S. 1139: Establishes uniformity in the reg- 
ulatory agencies: 

1. Includes the Commissioners of Federal 
Power Commission, Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission (in the already estab- 
lished group of regulatory agencies, that is, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Federal 
Trade Commission, Maritime Commission, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, Federal Reserve 
Board, and National Labor Relations Board) 
whose commissioners and Board members 
can be removed only for cause instead of at 
the President’s pleasure. (Cause only is 
inefficiency, neglect of duty; or malfeasance 
in office.) 
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2. Includes the Commissioners and Board 
members of Federal Power Commission, Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, Federal 
Communications Commission, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, and National Labor Relations 
Board (in the already established group of 
regulatory agencies, that is, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Maritime Commission, and Federal Re- 
serve Board) whose commissioners and 
Board members continue in office until a 
successor is appointed, but not beyond a 60- 
day period, Prior to this act commissioners 
and members of the Federal Power, Securl- 
ties and Exchange, Federal Communications, 
Civil Aeronautics, and National Labor Rela- 
tions, ceased to function as soon as their 
term ended regardless of whether a suc- 
cessor had been appointed and qualified. 

Passed Senate April 9, 1952, Pending in 
House Expenditures Committee. 


Overtime Exemption—Immigration 
Employees 

S. 1539: Extends to highway vehicles the 
exemption from reimbursement of extra 
compensation for overtime to immigration 
inspectors at designated ports of entry which 
up to now included international ferries, 
bridges, tunnels, aircraft, railroad trains, or 
vessels on the Great Lakes and connecting 
waterways, when operating on regular 
schedules. 

In conference. 


Government Employees—Loyalty 
Investigations 

S. 2077: Transfers from the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation to the Civil Service 
Commission the responsibility for conduct- 
ing personnel investigations in the executive 
branch of the Government. FBI continues 
to check its files for names and fingerprints 
of applicants for Federal appointment. FBI 
to receive for its files the fingerprints of all 
persons applying for positions in the execu- 
tive branch, The Federal employee loyalty 
program will be uniformly applied to all 
agencies, but the FBI will continue to per- 
form all of the functions, including field in- 
vestigations, required of it by that program, 
FBI will continue to make the required in- 
vestigations of applicants for positions under 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 and the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1951 if the positions are 
of a high degree of importance and sensi- 
tivity. 

Public Law 298. Approved April 5, 1952. 

Government Employees—Travel Expenses 

S. 2545: Amends the United States Code 
by authorizing the advancement or pay- 
ment of travel and subsistence expenses of 
Federal employees by one agency, and reim- 
bursement by another agency, when those 
employees are summoned as a witness in be- 
half of the United States. 

Public Law 458. Approved July 7, 1952. 


Government Employees—Retirement 
Increase 


S. 2968: Increases up to $324, or 25 per- 
cent, whichever is smaller, the annuities of 
approximately 200,000 persons who retired 
on or before April 1, 1952, and their survivors, 
provided the aggregate annuity does not ex- 
ceed $2,160. The increases, however, will 
not apply to future annuities of survivors. 
Increase amounts to $36 for each full 6 
months elapsed since retirement and Octo- 
ber 1, 1952, effective the Ist day of the sec- 
ond month after enactment. The increase, 
to be financed from the civil-service retire- 
ment fund, will end on June 30, 1954, unless 
Congress appropriates funds to finance it. 
Increase could also terminate at the end of 
the second month after the cost of living 
index drops to 169.9, the point where it stood 
when the last increase was voted. Cost of 
the increase is estimated at $62,000,000 for 
the next 2 years. 

Establishes a committee on fiscal policy to 
make a study of the financial status of the 


various Government retirement systems. 
Members, in addition to chairman appoint- 
ed by the President, will be Secretary of 
Defense, Secretary of Treasury, Chairman of 
Federal Reserve Board, Director of Budget 
Bureau, and Chairman of Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

Public Law 555. Approved July 16, 1952. 
Postal Employees— Emergency Assignments 

H.R 7204: Permits available postal em- 
ployees to be assigned, in emergencies, to 
serve rural routes when there is no available 
regular, temporary, or substitute rural car- 
rier, and to serve without any reduction in 
pay from regular assignment. Grants any 
employee assigned in such dual capacity the 
equipment maintenance allowance for ve- 
hicles used in the performance of his duties, 

Public Law 499. Approved July 10, 1952. 


Canal Zone Employees—Employment Com- 
pensation 

S. 1271: Permits employees of the Canal 
Zone Government and Panama Canal Com- 
pany to appeal decisions under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to the Em- 
ployees’' Compensation Appeals Board. 

Pocket veto July 17, 1952. 

Postal Rates—Alumni Associations 


S. 3072: Extends the 1½ cents a pound 
mailing rate on second-class mail, granted to 
certain nonprofit organizations, to alumni 
SRC of institutions of higher learn- 
ng. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mail—Messenger Service 

H. R. 7758: Clarifies, modernizes, and liber - 
alizes laws relating to employment of mail- 
messenger service and awarding contracts 
to postmasters and other postal employees 
for mail-messenger service: 

1. Increases present limitation from $300 
to $900 on the amount payable under mail- 
messenger contracts to any postmaster, as- 
sistant postmaster, or clerk. 

2. Includes rural carriers along with post- 
masters, assistant postmasters,“and clerks in 
offices of third and fourth class. 

3. Requires the Postmaster General to first 
make a determination that neither the duties 
of the employee nor the operations of the 
postal service will be interfered with by rea- 
son of the employee entering into such a 
contract. 

Retains the provision that special-delivery 
messengers at all classes of offices can enter 
into contracts for this service. 

Public Law 443. Approved July 3, 1952. 

Federal Employees—Japanese Ancestry 

H. R. 7641: Restores to Federal employees 
of Japanese ancestry the proper seniority and 
compensation in cases where they were ad- 
versely affected because of security policies 
during World War II. 

Public Law 545. Approved July 15, 1952, 


Allowances—Outside Continental United 
States 

S. 2008: Grants Federal employees, sta- 
tioned outside the continental United States 
in areas where living costs are substantially 
higher than in the District of Columbia, an 
additional cost of living allowance, in excess 
of 25 percent of basic compensation. 

Passed Senate July 3, 1952. Pending in 
House. 

Postal Service—Vessel Shipment 

H. R. 7877: Permits the master of a vessel 
to break bulk and unload cargo before com- 
plete unloading of mail, if the mail reserved 
is waybilled for another port, and the un- 
loading of the ship, in the opinion of the 
Postmaster General, will not delay the mail. 

Public Law 444. Approved July 3, 1952. 


Rural Carriers—Salaries 


H. R. 6754: Provides that salaries of rural 
carriers serving heavily patronized postal 
routes may not be reduced by reason of in- 
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creases in the length of routes, thus elimi- 
nating present inequities in the pay sched- 
ules of carriers on heavy duty routes when 
their routes are lengthened. 

Public Law 442, Approved July 3, 1952. 

Post Office Documents—Oaths 

H. R. 7030: Substitutes signed statements 
fo: sworn statements now required on bids 
for transporting mail, and on payment claims 
for railroad and air transportation of mail, 

Public Law 422, Approved June 28, 1952. 

Contract Settlement—Appeal Board 

S. 2199: Abolishes, within 6 months but 
not later than 9 months after enactment, 
the Appeal Board established under the Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944 and now func- 
tioning under the General Services Admin- 
istration. An aggrieved contractor may still 
bring suit against the United States in the 
pay of Claims or in a United States district 
court. 

Public Law 537. Approved July 14, 1952. 


Stolen Mail—Penalties 


S. 2198: Makes theft or receipt of stolen 
meil a felony, rather than a misdemeanor, 
regardless of the monetary value of the 
stolen item. A felony conviction carries a 
uniform permissible penalty up to $2,000 fine 
and up to 5 years’ imprisonment regardless 
of the value. 

Public Law 432. Approved July 1, 1952. 


Federal Credit Unions—Fees 


S. 2447: Provides authority, based on assets 
and ability to pay, to prescribe a graduated 
scale of annual supervision fees for Federal 
credit unions. The annual fee is not re- 
quired the year a charter is issued to a credit 
union nor the year it is liquidated. Since 
the inception of this program 17 years ago, 
it has been supported partly by fees from 
credit unions and partly by appropriations 
from the United States Treasury; however, 
under this system, the credit-union program 
will become self-supporting by 1954 or 1955, 
Prior to the enactment of this amendment, 
the supervisory fee was $10 a year regardless 
of size and assets of the union. 

Public Law 322. Approved April 17, 1952. 

Federal Credit Unions—Fund Investments 

H. R. 2608: Authorizes the Federal credit 
unions to invest in the shares or accounts of 
any savings and loan institution insured by 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration. 

Prior to this amendment, a Federal credit 
union could invest its funds (a) in loans 
exclusively to members; (b) in obligations 
of the United States, or securities fully guar- 
anteed; (c) in loans to other credit unions 
if the total amount did not exceed 25 per- 
cent in its paid-in and unimpaired capital 
and surplus; and (d) in shares on accounts 
of Federal savings and loan associations. 

Public Law 337. Approved May 13, 1952. 


Federal Credit Union Act—Virgin Islands 


H. R. 6101: Extends the provisions of the 
Federal Credit Union Act to the Virgin 
Islands. Federal credit unions now operat- 
ing in the continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the Panama Canal Zone, are co- 
operative associations organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting thrift among their mem- 
bers and creating a source of credit for provi- 
dent or productive purposes. 

Public Law 329. Approved May 8, 1952. 


Government Employees—Defense 
Department 

S. 1828: Exempts employees of service ex- 
changes, clubs, messes, and similar activities 
of the Department of Defense from civil- 
service rules and regulations. This exemp- 
tion is necessary because the bulk of these 
are short-term employees, the rates of pay 
must be competitive, and the operations 
must be within the limitation of their op- 
erating income. 

Public Law 397. Approved June 19, 1952, 
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General Government 

H. R. 5350: Provides greater flexibility and 
improves the administration of Federal prop- 
erty laws by: (1) Increasing the capital of 
the general supply fund from the present 
statutory ceiling of $75,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000; (2) extending to June 30, 1953, the au- 
thority to dispose of surplus property by ne- 
gotiation; (3) allowing greater flexibility in 
determining the amount of reimbursement 
for transfer of excess property among execu- 
tive agencies; and (4) authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a buildings management 
working capital fund. 

Public Law 522. Approved July 12, 1952, 


Trading With the Enemy Act—Ceiling 
Increased 

S. 302: Amends Trading With the Enemy 
Act by increasing the property limitation 
from $5,000,000 to $9,000,000 which may be 
returned to persons of dual citizenship whose 
property has been vested by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Public Law 378. Approved June 6, 1952. 


Trading With the Enemy Act—Judicial 
Relief 

S. 2544: Amends Trading With the Enemy 
Act to insure judicial relief to claimants 
whose property has been vested by the Alien 
Property Custodian and permits the claimant 
to file suit within 2 years following enact- 
ment. 

Passed Senate March 24, 1952. Pending in 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Administrative Procedure—Attorneys’ Liens 

S. 2546: Provides for an attorney’s lien to 
attach to any verdict, report, determination, 
decision, judgment, or final order in the 
clients’ favor in proceedings before the courts 
or other departments and agencies of the 
United States by— 

1. Broadening the normal charging lien 
which the Federal courts have heretofore en- 
forced as part of the law of a particular 
State; 

2. All Federal courts enforcing uniformly. 

Passed Senate May 1, 1952. Pending on 
House Calendar. 

Subversive Activities Control Board 

8. 2922: Amends the Subversive Activities 
Control Act to increase the salary of each 
member of the Board from $12,500 to $15,000. 

Public Law 516. Approved July 12, 1952. 

Copyrights on Literary Works 

H. R. 3589: Extends copyright protection for 
all recordation rights in nondramatic literary 
works and all subsequent recordation or 
copying of the original record. Public per- 
formance of such works will be protected 
only if performance is made for profit, so that 
such performances will be protected to the 
same extent as deliveries, readings, and per- 
formances in person. Effective January 1, 
1953. 

Public Law 575. Approved July 17, 1952. 

Statutes at Large—Printing 

H. R. 4109: Amends provisions of law gov- 
erning printing, binding, and distribution of 
copies in slip form of public and private laws, 
postal conventions, treaties, statutes at large 
and Supreme Court decisions, principally to 
transfer distribution functions from the At- 
torney General to the Joint Committee on 
Printing. 

Public Law 490. Approved July 10, 1952. 

Land Titles 

H. R. 3981: Amends the act of July 8, 1943, 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
adjust titles to lands acquired by the United 
States subject to his control by extending 
the limitation period from 10 to 20 years 
for executing quitclaim deeds to correct 
errors. 


Public Law 264, Approved March 3, 1952. 


Immigration and naturalization 
Immigration Laws—Revision 

H. R. 5678: Repeals and revises a major 
part of the immigration laws and raises the 
annual immigrant quota by 380 persons or 
from 154,277 to 154,657, but retains the 
method of selectivity which permits the im- 
migration quota of an individual country 
to be one-sixth of 1 percent of the number 
of persons of that national origin already 
living in America, based on the 1920 census, 
or 100, whichever is greater. Preference 
quotas are to be filled as follows: (a) 50 
percent, immigrants (spouses, minor chil- 
dren) with urgently needed skills; (b) 30 
percent, parents of United States citizens; 
(c) 20 percent, spouses and minor children 
of alien residents; and (d) any unused 
quota, brothers, sisters, sons, or daughters 
of citizens. Eliminates racial and sex bar- 
riers. Grants a quota of 2,000 annually for 
the first time for all Asiatics; however, 
oriental quotas will be charged if a person, 
even though living in another country, is 
50 percent Asiatic. Permits the admission 
of reformed totalitarians such as former 
Communists who have become anti-Commu- 
nists. Bars eligibles in colonial areas from 
filling quotas of their mother countries and 
assigns them minimum blocks of 100. 
Strengthens grounds for exclusion and de- 
portation. Spouses of citizens, and aliens, 
who have served in the Armed Forces for 
3 years, eligible for naturalization after 3 
years’ residence. Adopted children of citi- 
zens eligible for naturalization after 2 years’ 
residence if 18 years of age. Changes basis 
for judicial revocation of naturalization from 
fraud and illegal procurement to procure- 
ment by concealment of a material fact or 
by willful misrepresentation. Establishes a 
joint congressional committee to maintain 
surveillance over the administration and 
operation of the act. Vetoed June 25, 1952. 
House overrode veto by vote of 278 to 113, 
June 26, 1952. Senate overrode veto by vote 
of 57 to 26, June 27, 1952. 

Public Law 414. Signed June 27, 1952. 


Aliens—tlegal Entry 


S. 1851: Assists in preventing aliens from 
entering or remaining in the United States 
illegally and amends section 8 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917: 

(1) Permits a search of vehicles within 
a reasonable distance of the border without 
a warrant. 

(2) Permits a search of private lands, but 
not homes, within 25 miles of the border 
for illegal entries. 

(3) Permits search with a warrant at any 
place in the United States where there is 
reasonable ground to believe there are illegal 
entries. 

(4) Provides that any person who willfully 
or knowingly conceals, harbors, or shields 
such alien shall, upon conviction, be guilty 
of a felony and fined up to $2,000 or impris- 
oned up to 5 years, or both, for each such 
alien so aided. Employment will not consti- 
tute harboring. 

Public Law 283. Approved March 20, 1952. 

Sheep-Raising Industry 

S. 2549: Provides for the issuance of not 
more than 500 special-quota immigration 
visas to skilled sheepherders who have been 
offered permanent employment and for 
whom no immigration quota number or their 
nationality is available. Limited to cases in 
which permission for importation is granted 
within 1 year after the effective date of this 
act. Upon the issuance of each visa the 
appropriate quota is to be reduced by one 
for the first year that a quota is available. 
Not more than 50 percent of any quota shall 
be deducted in any given fiscal year. 

Public Law 307. Approved April 9, 1952. 


Investigation of Problems in Western Europe 


Senate Resolution 826: Authorizes the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, or any subcom- 
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mittee thereof, to conduct a thorough and 
complete study, survey, and investigation of 
problems in certain Western European na- 
tions created by the flow of escapees and 
refugees from Communist tyranny to the 
Western European nations, and to make cer- 
tain recommendations. Authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $65,000. Authority under this 
resolution shall terminate on April 30, 1953. 
Adopted by Senate June 21, 1952. 


National defense 
Emergency Powers Continuation Act of 1952 


House Joint Resolution 477: This resolu- 
tion continues 48 of the President’s 60 war 
powers for 6 months after the termination 
of the present emergency (proclaimed on 
December 16, 1950) unless terminated earlier 
by concurrent resolution, but in no event 
beyond April 1, 1953. These powers would 
have ended by their own terms upon the 
termination of a state of war with Japan or 
the national emergency proclaimed by the 
President in 1939 and 1941, or, in some cases, 
within a fixed time thereafter. The more 
important war powers retained: 

1. Continues priority for troops and ma- 
terials of war in transportation in time of 
war or threatened war. 

2. Continues utilization of the American 
Red Cross in the aid of the Armed Forces. 

8. Continues authority to prohibit photo- 
graphing military installations regardless of 
intent. 

4. Continues authority to operate or reac- 
tivate existing Lanham Act housing projects 
and continuation of leases. 

5. Continues penalties for (a) delivering 
defense information with intent or reason to 
believe that it will be harmful to the United 
States or benefit a foreign nation (death or 
longer imprisonment in wartime); (b) 
gathering or publishing certain information 
with intent that it be communicated to the 
enemy (death in wartime, not a crime in 
peacetime); (c) injuring or damaging war 
materials or making defective war ma- 
terials—greater penalties in wartime (30 
years or $10,000 or both) than peacetime (10 
years or $10,000 or both); and (d) spreading 
false reports when the United States is at 
war, with intent to interfere with the opera- 
tion or success of the Armed Forces or to 
promote the success of the enemy. 

6. Continues restrictions and prohibitions 
as to citizens and aliens entering and leaving 
the United States. 

7. Continues authority to purchase, 
charter, or requisition idle foreign merchant 
vessels in United States waters and to charter 
vessels without competitive bidding. 

8. Continues prohibition of sale of prod- 
ucts of Tennessee Valley Authority for use 
outside the United States except to the 
United States Government for use of the 
Army and Navy or its allies in time of war. 

9. Continues veterans’ preference as to 
farm loans and mortgage insurance, 

10, Extends veterans’ preference for fed- 
erally owned housing under the Lanham Act. 

11. Continues authority for officers of the 
Naval Reserve or Marine Corps Reserve to 
be employed on active duty, with or with- 
out their consent, even later than 7 years 
after commissioning. 

12. Continues the Government’s authority 
to inspect plants, books, and records of any 
contractor who has a defense contract. 

18. Authorizes Secretaries of War and Navy 
to provide installations for manufacture of 
military equipment, at military posts, plants, 
etc. (including privately owned plants), for 
storage and shelter, for exchange of surplus 
equipment; and to operate or dispose of 
plants. 

14. Authorizes settlement of foreign claims 
by any commission appointed for the pur- 
pose even though the commission is not com- 
posed of officers of the service concerned if 
such settlement is made in time of war. 
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15. Continues authority to operate planta- 
tions abroad for supplying food to the Armed 
Forces. 

16. Continues authority for heads of execu- 
tive departments to continue to credit the 
pay accounts of persons who are missing in 
action and to continue allotments of pay 
from those accounts during such periods of 
absences, Also authorizes the head of the 
department concerned to make a finding of 
death, if appropriate, after an absence of 1 
year or longer, and thereby enables the de- 
partment to settle the individual’s accounts, 

17. Continues authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in time of war or 
threatened war, on certification by the Presi- 
dent, to establish preferences and priorities 
in transportation, and for freight forwarders, 

18. Continues suspension of the prohi- 
bition on financial transactions by persons 
with foreign governments at war with each 
other (Neutrality Act). 

19. Continues authority for claims arising 
during World War II or during the 1950 
emergency to be presented 1 year after the 
emergency. 

20. Authorizes payment of claims arising 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea for 
injury to person or property caused by non- 
combat activities of the Armed Forces. 

21. Continues preference for loans in con- 
nection with improvement of farm houses 
and buildings. 

Some of the statutory provisions not ex- 
tended: 

1. Power of the President to seize the 
transportation systems of the country in 
time of war. 

2. Detailing Armed Forces personnel to 
Veterans’ Administration. 

3. Liability of inductees on Reserve status 
for recall to active duty. 

4. Authority to recall to duty an officer of 
the Public Health Service retired for age or 
length of service. 

(Given four temporary extensions under 
Public Laws 313, 368, 393, 428, which carried 
all the provisions through July 3, 1952.) 

Public Law 450. Approved July 3, 1952. 
Additional Emergency War Power Extended 

Senate Joint Resolution 165: Continues 
authority of the President, in time of war, 
to declare the commissioned corps of the 
Public Health Service to be a military serv- 
ice, making it a branch of the land and naval 
forces of the United States subject to the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice. Authority 
to terminate 6 months after present emer- 
gency, but no later than March 31, 1953. 

Passed Senate July 3, 1952. Pending in 
House. 

Military and Naval Construction 

H. R. 8120: Authorizes the expenditure of 
$2,398,282,800 by the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force under the direction of 
the Secretary of Defense, to provide adequate 
airfields, posts, camps, stations, depots, bases, 
and other facilities needed to meet the oper- 
ational requirements of the approved forces, 
and to permit the training of troops and the 
utilization of the new items of equipment 
to be delivered to such forces in the near 
future. ; 

(a) Army: Within United States, $124,- 
420,800; outside United States, $68,617,000; 
confidential facilities, $135,010,000; total 
$328,047,800. 

(b) Navy: Within United States $138,- 
183,000; outside United States, $32,295,000; 
confidential, $86,397,000; total, $256, 875,000. 

(c) Air Force: Within United States, $708,- 
$52,000; outside United States, $1,012,398,000; 
total, $1,813,360,000. 

Public Law 534. Approved July 14, 1952. 
Extends Title II of First War Powers Act of 
1941 

S. 2421: Extends until June 30, 1953, title 
II of the First War Powers Act of 1941 which 
empowers the President to authorize any 


Government agency exercising defense func- 
tions to (1) amend or modify contracts; (2) 
permit advance payments on contracts; (3) 
waive bond requirements on contracts with- 
out regard to provisions of existing statutes 
relating to making, performance, modifica- 
tion, or amendment of contracts; and (4) in- 
demnify contractors against special defense 
hazards including war risks if such actions 
facilitate the defense program. 

Public Law 426. Approved June 30, 1952, 

Armed Services Pay Increase 

H. R. 5715: Increase of 4 percent in the 
basic pay of the Armed Forces, including re- 
tired personnel regardless of the law under 
which such personnel may have been retired. 
All active-duty personnel entitled to quar- 
ters and subsistence allowances are granted 
an increase of approximately 14 percent, in- 
cluding enlisted personnel entitled to the 
benefits of the Dependents Assistance Act. 
Increase of 4 percent for cadets and midship- 
men at the Academies as well as aviation 
cadets and enrollees of the United States 
Maritime Service. Restores the right to 
count midshipman service in the case of 
those retired members of the Navy who were 
appointed as midshipmen to the United 
States Naval Academy prior to March 4, 1913, 
and cadets who had entered the Military 
Academy prior to August 24, 1912. Effective 
the first day of the month in which bill is 
enacted. 

Public Law 346. Approved May 19, 1952, 


Aeronautical Research 


H. R. 6336: Authorizes an additional $19,- 
700,000 for construction and equipment at 
existing laboratories and research stations of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. Specific construction authorized: 
Langley Laboratory: 

Conversion of the 19-foot 

pressure tunnel for dynamic 
model testing to permit a 
closer study of the effect of 
gust loads by utilization of 
dynamic models $8, 955, 000 

High-pressure structural re- 
search laboratory for the 
study of the physical changes 
which occur in structural 
materials as a result of heat 
generated by supersonic 
speed 

Lewis Laboratory: 

High-pressure air supply and 
distribution system to make 
available combustion air 
pressures at a higher gage 
and in quantities sufficient 
for full-scale engine re- 
99 — 

Expansion of air facilities for 
full-scale jet-engine re- 
search to keep pace with the 
increasing power and thrust 
generated by engines of this 


4, 153, 000 


Total .o-cessesaes---== = 19, 700, 000 
Public Law 402. Approved June 23, 1952. 


Research and Development Program 

H. R. 1180: Authorizes the Secretaries of 
the three military Departments: 

1. To establish advisory committees and 
appoint part-time personnel necessary for 
research and development activities. 

2. To make 5-year contracts, with exten- 
sion privileges, to carry out this program. 

Requires the Secretary of each military 
department to report to Congress on the 
contracts entered into during each 6 months 
following enactment. 

Public Law 557. Approved July 16, 1952. 


Loan of Vessels—Japan 


H. R. 8222: Authorizes the President to 
lend not more than 18 patrol frigates and 50 
landing craft suitable for patrol purposes to 
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the Government of Japan for 5 years with 
the privilege of a 5-year extension. Prior to 
delivery, an agreement must be concluded 
providing that the vessels be returned in the 
same condition as when loaned. 

Public Law 467. Approved July 8, 1952. 

Reserve Components of Armed Forces 

H. R. 5426: Primarily a codification or col- 
lection into one statute of a large number 
of laws relating to the Reserve components 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard. 

Enacts into law the following major pro- 
visions which, in the past, were carried out 
administratively: 

1, Establishes a Ready, Stand-by, and Re- 
tired Reserve concept and limits the size of 
Ready Reserves to 1,500,000. Ready Re- 
serves include the entire National Guard and 
Air National Guard and also all persons serv- 
ing on active duty. Ready Reserves to be 
activated during an emergency declared by 
the President but only in such numbers as 
specifically authorized by Congress. Pro- 
vides that Stand-by Reserves can be activated 
only in time of war or national emergency 
declared by Congress unless the Secretary 
of Defense determines that qualified units 
or individuals of the Ready Reserves are not 
available, Expresses intent of Congress that 
Korean veterans should not be called so long 
as there are available in appropriate num- 
bers sufficient reservists who have made less 
sacrifices and suffered less hardships. Al- 
lows a Ready Reserve to transfer to the 
Stand-by Reserves if the reservist has had 5 
years active duty or a combination of active- 
duty and Reserve service totaling 5 years 
to complete his period of obligated 8-year 
service. Retired Reserve consists of those 
members of the Reserve components whose 
names are placed on Reserve retired lists. 
Retired Reserves may be ordered to active 
duty involuntarily, but only in time of war 
or national emergency declared by Congress 
or otherwise authorized by law. 

2. Provides a uniform pattern for arrang- 
ing units and members of the Reserve com- 
ponents into categories based upon type and 
amount of training. 

3. Authorizes the selection of reservists to 
become officer candidates in order to ob- 
tain commissions through their Reserve 
service. 

4. Limits initial appointments in the Re- 
serves to the grade of major or lieutenant 
commander unless recommended by a board. 

5. Authorizes appointments and enlist- 
ments common to both the National Guard 
and the Reserve, subject to the requirement 
that membership in the Nationel Guard be 
approved by the governor of the State. 

6. Provides that future appointments of 
Reserve officers be for an indefinite period 
and converts the present 5-year terms to a 
permanent commission if so desired by the 
Reserve officer. 

7. Continues existing authority that en- 
listments in force at the beginning of a war 
or national emergency declared by Congress 
continue in force for the duration plus 6 
months. 

8. Authorizes the Secretaries to enter in- 
to contracts with the members of the Re- 


. Serves for voluntary active duty for a period 


not to exceed 5 years. 

9. Authorizes members of the Reserves 
serving on active duty to be assigned to any 
duty authorized for officers and enlisted men 
of the Regular components of comparable 
rank, grade, or qualification. 

10. Requires that during periods when 
members of the Reserves are being ordered 
to active duty without their consent, no re- 
servist whether officer or enlisted man, may 
be released except upon the recommendation 
of a board of officers. 

11. Authorizes for officers an initial al- 
lowance of $200 for uniforms, a $50 main- 
tenance allowance payable every 4 years, 
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plus an active-duty allowance of $100 pay- 
able in the event the individual is ordered 
to active duty for a period in excess of 90 
days. 

12 Protects an officer with 3 years’ com- 
missioned service from involuntary discharge 
or separation unless recommended by a 
board of officers or pursuant to sentence of 
court martial. 

13. Recommends against discrimination 
between and among members of the Regular 
components and the Reserves in the ad- 
ministration of laws applicable to both. 

14. Provides that each of the Armed Forces 
shall have Reserve members on active duty 
at the seat of Government or at the major 
geographical commands to assist and par- 
ticipate in the formulation of policies per- 
taining to the Reserves. Provides for a Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board in the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense with approximate- 
ly 20 members with a specified number of 
reservists. 

Public Law 476. Approved July 9, 1952. 


Construction of Geomagnetic Station 


H. R. 3830: Authorizes the construction of 
a new geomagnetic station to be located at 
the A. P. Hill Military Reservation near 
Fredericksburg, Va., together with necessary 
utilities, instruments, and appurtenances to 
be operated by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey under the Department of Commerce. 

Authorizes the Secretary to conduct de- 
velopmental work for the improvement of 
magnetic procedures and instruments, and 
to engage in research in the science of geo- 
magnetism. 

Public Law 338. Approved May 13, 1952. 
Defense Cataloging and Standardization Act 


H. R. 7405: Establishes within the Depart- 
ment of Defense a Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency to be administered by a Direc- 
tor, appointed by the President and con- 
firmed by the Senate, under the supervision 
of the Secretary of Defense to develop and 
install a single supply cataloging system. 

Public Law 436. Approved July 1, 1952. 


Recreational facilities—Armed Forces 


H. R. 5734: Exempts bowling alleys, billiard 
tables, and pool tables from the $20 a year 
occupational tax if used exclusively by, and 
without charge to, members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Public Law 576. Approved July 17, 1952, 

Military—Tax on Homes 

H. R. 8270: Extends to January 1, 1954, the 
nonrecognition of gain from sale or exchange 
of residence for taxpayers serving on ex- 
tended active duty in the Armed Forces. 

Public Law 567. Approved July 16, 1952. 


Submarine Loan—Netherlands 


S. 3337: Authorizes the loan of two sub- 
marines to the Government of the Nether- 
lands from the United States Navy reserve 
fleet to improve the state of training of 
Netherlands antisubmarine warfare vessels. 
Requires that prior to the delivery of the 
submarines an agreement be concluded with 
the Government of the Netherlands provid- 
ing for the return of the submarines in sub- 
stantially the same condition as when loaned, 
Return to be made after completion of the 
first two of four submarines to be constructed 
by the Netherlands Government, but not to 
extend beyond a 5-year period. 

Public Law 510. Approved July 11, 1952. 

Housing 

S. 3066: Increases the authority for Gov- 
ernment assistance by $1,395,000,000, and 
makes other changes essential to carry out 
the Defense Housing and Community Facili- 
ties Act passed by the Congress last year. 
Authorizes: (1) 8400, 000, 000 additional FHA 
insurance to be allocated by the President 
for future mortgages insured by FHA after 
June 30, 1952, covering defense, military, 
and disaster housing; also authorizes the 
President to recapture any unused authori- 


zations under some titles of the act and allo- 
cate them to other titles without increas- 
ing the aggregate FHA authorization; (2) 
Federal National Mortgage Association to 
purchase Government-insured or guaranteed 
home mortgages only if they were insured 
after February 29, 1952, but excepts defense 
or disaster mortgages; (3) $900,000,000 or 
from $252,000,000 to $1,152,000,000 amount 
of commitments which can be outstanding 


on defense and disaster mortgages and ex- 


tend this authority to June 30, 1953; (4) 
$100,000,000, an increase of $40,000,000, for 
Federal loans and grants to critical defense 
localities for such essential facilities as water 
and sewer lines, water and sewage-treatment 
plants, hospitals, streets, and fire-protection 
facilities; (5) $100,000,000, an increase of 
$50,000,000, for Federal defense housing at air 
bases, training camps, navy yards, arsenals, 
ordnance plants, ammunition cepots, and 
ports of embarkation; (6) $20,000,000, an in- 
crease of $5,000,000, for the purchase, on a 
revolving basis, of bonds of the Alaska Hous- 
ing Authority to provide funds for housing 
construction in the Territory; and (7) an 
extension of 1 year, or until July 1, 1954, the 
defense farm housing program with increased 
commitments of $112,000,000. 

Extends the benefits of FHA mortgage 
insurance to permanent housing construct- 
ed by the States for veterans of World War 
II and their families. Extends to the sale of 
permanent veterans’ State-and-municipal- 
owned housing substantially the same FHA 
mortgage insurance benefits as are extended 
to the sale of permanent federally owned 
war housing. In the case of a sale, the prin- 
cipal obligation of the mortgage cannot ex- 
ceed either 85 percent of the FHA appraised 
value of the property or $8,100 per family 
dwelling unit. Mortgage maturities cannot 
exceed 25 years from the date of the FHA 
insurance. 

Public Law 531. Approved July 14, 1952. 


Appointment of Women in the Medical 
Service 


S. 2552: Authorizes appointment of quali- 
fied women as commissioned officers in the 
Medical Services of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force corresponding with male commis- 
sioned officers. Same career opportunities, 
pay, and allowances are offered to women as 
now provided the male commissioned officers. 

Public Law 408. Approved June 24, 1952, 

Civilian Defense 

H. R. 5990: Removes the limitation in the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 which 
prohibited the Administrator, after Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, from acquiring materials or 
lands for civil defense. 

Public Law 412. Approved June 25, 1952. 

Sabotage 

§.1914: Broadens the sabotage statute so 
the definition of “war premises” and the 
definition of national defense premises” in- 
clude places where war material or national- 
defense material may be produced. Prior to 
this amendment, premises included places 
where war material or national-defense ma- 
terial is being produced. 

Passed Senate April 9, 1952. 
House Judiciary Committee. 


Civil Service—Age Requirements 


S. 194: Prohibits age requirements or limi- 
tations for appointment of persons to posi- 
tions in the competitive civil service during 
periods of war or national emergency. Pro- 
hibition permits the Government to make 
full use of the available manpower. 

Passed Senate February 25, 1952, Pending 
in House Post Office Committee. 


Mailing Privileges for United Nations 
Commands 
S. 2728: Extends free mailing privileges to 
members of the armed forces of foreign na- 
tions serving under the United Nations 
command in Korea and other areas desig- 
nated as combat zones or theaters of mili- 


Pending in 
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tary operations by the President until the 
conflicts are terminated. A first-class letter 
may be sent free to any person in a foreign 
nation in whose forces the sender is serving, 
to any person in the United States, the Ter- 
ritories, and possessions, or to any person at 
bases in foreign countries and other places 
outside the continental United States served 
by the United States military post offices 
provided— 

(1) The nation in whose forces the sender 
is serving authorizes free mailing privileges 
for its armed forces in Korea or other combat 
zones or theaters of military operations. 

(2) The foreign nation in whose forces the 
sender is serving grants the same privileges 
to the United States Armed Forces under its 
jurisdiction. 

(3) The country whose troop mail is con- 
tained in international mail dispatches pays 
the cost of transportation. 

Passed Senate April 2, 1952. Pending in 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. 


Merchant Marine—Service Ribbon 


S. 2485: Authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to award a distinguished service rib- 
bon bar to each person who has served hon< 
orably as an officer or a member of a United 
States flag merchant ship sailed in a combat 
zone during the Korean conflict, beginning 
June 25, 1950. 

Passed Senate March 24, 1952. Pending in 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

Armed Forces—Voting Franchise 

S. 3061: Provides that members of the 
Armed Forces, eligible to register and quali- 
fied to vote, may vote in Federal elections for 
President, Vice President, United States Sen- 
ators, and Congressmen when absent from 
home regardless of State laws to the con- 
trary and exempts them from the require- 
ment of paying poll tax. 

Congress recommends for consideration 
by the States that legislative or administra- 
tive action be taken: (1) To allow members 
serving with the Armed Forces, persons work- 
ing outside the United States on defense 
projects, and students participating in aca- 
demic activity abroad under Federal spon- 
sorship to vote by absentee ballot in primary, 
special, or general elections; (2) to authorize 
the States to accept the standard Federal 
post card application for registration and 
absentee ballots—States supply the neces- 
sary information; (3) to waive personal reg- 
istration; (4) to waive registration for those 
honorably discharged too late to register; 
(5) to authorize State secretaries of state 
to forward post card applications to appro- 
priate local officials; (6) to be certain that 
absentee ballots be available for mailing not 
later than 35 days before the last date on 
which ballots are to be counted. 

Federal responsibilities under the act are: 
(1) The Attorney General must cooperate 
with the Council of State Governments in 
assisting with drafts of State legislation 
to carry out the recommendations for State 
action; (2) Secretary of Commerce is re- 
quired to publish reports on number of ab- 
sentee-ballot applications received in each 
State, number of marked ballots received 
in each State, and number of persons of 
voting age from each State in the Armed 
Forces; (3) Secretary of Defense for Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, and the Secretary of 
Treasury for the Coast Guard are required 
to provide information and instructional 
programs on voting rights. 

Authorizes the use of a Federal ballot by 
members of the Armed Forces who are resi- 
dents of those States whose election laws 
(1) do not allow absentee voting; (2) re- 
quire personal registration; (3) do not ac- 
cept the Federal post card as a valid appli- 
cation for absentee ballot; or (4) do not 
allow 35 days between mailing and counting 
of absentee ballots, 
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Prohibits public-opinion polling of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Empowers com- 
missioned officers and noncommissioned of- 
ficers above the rank of sergeant to admin- 
ister oaths. Act to expire December 31, 1952. 

Passed Senate June 20, 1952. Pending in 
House Administration. 


Soldier’s Vote 


Senate Resolution 349: The Senate adopted 
a resolution urging cooperation between the 
Federal and State Governments in giving 
servicemen the right to vote in elections this 
year. 

Adopted July 5, 1952. 


Extension of Rubber Act of 1948 


H. R. 6787: Extends the Rubber Act of 1948 
until March 31, 1954. Provides there shall 
be maintained in the United States a rap- 
idly expanding rubber-producing industry 
capable of supplying the Nation’s needs for 
synthetic rubber in time of war. Requires 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
submit a preliminary report on the disposal 
of synthetic facilities to the President and 
the Congress by March 1, 1953, and the Presi- 
dent to submit his recommendations for dis- 
posal to the Congress by April 15, 1953. 

Public Law 404. Approved June 23, 1952. 


National Guard Organization 


H. R. 7714: Authorizes the President to re- 
tain unit organizations and equipment (ex- 
clusive of the individual members or per- 
sonnel) of the National Guard, Air National 
Guard, and other Reserve components in ac- 
tive Federal service for a total period of five 
consecutive years. Personnel of the unit or- 
ganizations, upon release, to be returned to 
their stations in an inactive status. Units 
comparable to those retained in Federal serv- 
ice will be established in those States which 
have had units ordered into Federal service. 
These latter units will carry the same desig- 
nation as their counterpart in Federal serv- 
ice except that the letters NGUS will fol- 
low the numerival designation of the unit. 
The NGUS units will be integrated into their 
counterpart units in Federal service within 
a reasonable time after the release of the 
latter to State control. 

Public Law 461. Approved July 7, 1952. 


Armed Services—Medical Officers 


S. 3019: Extends for 10 months, or from 
September 1, 1952, to July 1, 1953, the ap- 
plication of the $100 special-inducement pay 
for all physicians and dentists in the armed 
services while serving on active duty unless 
ordered to duty without their consent. This 
special-inducement pay also applies to re- 
tired officers ordered to active duty. 

Public Law 410. Approved June 25, 1952. 
Internal Security—Additional Expenditures 

Senate Resolution 314: Extends to January 
$1, 1953, the authority of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee to continue a study of the ad- 
ministration, operation, and enforcement of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, and other 
laws relating to espionage, sabotage, and the 
protection of the internal security of the 
United States. Increases by $163,800 the 
limit of expenditures for the subcommittee 
conducting the investigation. 

Adopted by Senate May 29, 1952. 

Armed Service Personnel—Naturalization 

H. R. 401: Grants the privilege of expedi- 
tious naturalization and other benefits under 
the naturalization laws to aliens who have 
served, are serving, or will serve in our Armed 
Forces between June 25, 1950, and June 30, 
1955. 

Passed Senate; amended July 3, 1952. 
Pending in House. 

Natural resources 
Canadian River Waters 

S. 1798: Creates the Canadian River Com- 
mission and provides the basis for effectu- 
ating an equitable division of the use of the 
unappropriated waters of the Canadian River 
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and tributaries in the States of New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas and completes agree- 
ments for all waters in the Arkansas River 
Basin for the purpose of irrigation. New 
Mexico is granted unrestricted use of all 
waters originating in that State above Con- 
chas Dam, a flood- control and irrigation res- 
ervoir that supplies the Tucumcari reclama- 
tion project; also granted the right to use all 
waters originating in the State below Con- 
chas Dam by providing an aggregate storage 
not exceeding 200,000 acre-feet; New Mexico 
may develop by storage only unappropriated 
waters of the North Canadian River in New 
Mexico and Oklahoma. 

Texas is given unrestricted use of all wa- 
ters of the Canadian River in Texas subject 
to the limitation of use of the North Cana- 
dian River tributary waters by storage in 
Texas for municipal, domestic, stockwater, 
and irrigation purposes. Oklahoma granted 
unrestricted use of Canadian River waters 
in that State, and may construct any amount 
and capacity of storage units n sub- 
ject, however, to upriver States’ rights under 
the compact. 

Public Law 345. Approved May 17, 1952. 


Water Production—Research and Develop- 
ment 


H. R. 6578: Authorizes the appropriation of 
$2,000,000, over a 5-year period, for the Sec- 
retary of Interior to acquire property and 
facilities to conduct research and technical 
development work to determine methods and 
costs of producing water suitable for agricul- 
tural, industrial, municipal, and other bene- 
ficial uses from the sea or other saline wa- 
ters. Secretaries of Defense and Interior 
will coordinate all research and development 
activities as far as feasible. Permits the 
engagement, by noncompetitive contract or 
otherwise, of chemists, physicists, engineers, 
and such other necessary personnel, and any 
educational institution, scientific organiza- 
tion, or industrial or engineering firm to do 
any part of the research or other work to 
further the program. Secretary of Interior 
must report to the President and Congress 
at the beginning of each regular session and 
shall include suitable recommendation for 
further legislation. (One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars appropriated 
in the 1953 supplemental appropriation, 
Public Law 547.) 

Public Law 448. Approved July 3, 1952. 

Submerged Lands 

Senate Joint Resolution 20: Quitclaims to 
the States all titles the United States may 
have to land beneath navigable waters in or 
adjacent to the various States of the Union. 
(This does not apply to certain sovereign 
regulatory powers.) “Navigable waters” in- 
clude waters 3 miles oceanward from the 
States’ coast lines, except where a broader 
belt has been approved by Congress. Also 
quitclaims any title the United States may 
have to reclaimed land formerly underlying 
the sea outside the low-water mark on the 
coast of the United States or any similar 
land which may be reclaimed in the future. 
Specifically excluded from the quitclaim is 
the area known as the Continental Shelf, the 
land underlying the sea beyond the 3-mile 
limit, title to which is retained in the United 
States. Relinquished to the States is pri- 
marily the right to the natural resources, 
particularly oil, found beneath the waters of 
the submerged lands. 

Presidential veto May 29, 1952. 


Arizona—Land Transfers 


S. 2169: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire the Gila Pueblo, in Globe 
County, Ariz., for an archeoiogical labora- 
tory and for general monument uses in con- 
nection with the national monuments of 
the Southwest. Authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $75,000 for this purpose. 

Public Law 259. Approved February 12, 
1952. 
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Weather Control—Advisory Committee 


S. 2225: Creates a nine-member Advisory 
Committee on Weather Control, five to be 
appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate from among persons of outstand- 
ing ability in the fields of science, agricul- 
ture, and business, together with the Sec- 
retaries of Defense, Interior, Agriculture, and 
Commerce or their designees. The Commit- 
tee will be authorized to secure information 
and statistics from Federal agencies; hold 
hearings and take testimony; require keep- 
ing of and, when necessary, the production 
of records on the part of persons undertak- 
ing weather-control experiments. The Com- 
mittee to report to Congress at the earliest 
possible time on the advisability of the 
Government regulating (by means of licenses 
or otherwise) the activities of persons at- 
tempting to modify the weather. Final re- 
port to Congress to be made no later than 
June 30, 1955. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. Pending on 
House Calendar. 

Surplus Waters 

S. 2521: Authorizes the sale of surplus 
waters, available at any reservoir, for do- 
mestic and industrial uses under the con- 
trol of the Secretary of the Army, and pro- 
vides that all moneys received be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Public Law 360. Approved May 23, 1952. 


Reclamation Projects—Colorado 


S. 2610: Provides that the excess-land pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws shall 
not be applicable to lands which receive a 
supplemental or regulated supply of water 
from the San Luis Valley project in Colorado. 
No landowner may receive an amount of 
water greater than that quantity reasonably 
necessary to irrigate 480 acres of land 

Public Law 415. Approved June 27, 1952. 


Idaho—Irrigation District 


H. R. 5633: Approves repayment contracts 
negotiated by the Secretary of Interior and 
authorizes him to execute them on behalf of 
the United States for the following projects: 
(1) Owyhee project, Idaho-Oregon—the re- 
turnable balance of the project cost is about 
$18,500,000 and the water users will be able 
to pay out in 88 years under the terms of the 
contract; (2) Riverton project, Wyoming— 
repayment obligation is $7,000,000 and the 
water users may select a variable formula to 
reflect current economic conditions; (3) Milk 
River project, Montana—repayment for the 
Malta district is $3,662,165, with a pay-out 
period of 106 years, and repayment for the 
Glasgow district is $1,588,800 with a pay-out 
period of 116 years; (4) Frenchtown project, 
Montana—repayment obligation of $272,733 
to be fully repaid by 1988. 

Public Law 402. Approved June 23, 1952. 


Coronado Memorial—National 


S. 2909: Amends the act authorizing the 
Coronado International Memorial, by chang- 
ing the designation of the memorial from 
“international” to “national” and by elimi- 
nating the provision requiring the establish- 
ment of a comparable adjoining area in 
Mexico before the memorial is established 
in the United States. 

Public Law 478. Approved July 9, 1952. 

Columbia River—Bridges 

H. R. 2572: Provides that the Secretary of 
the Army compensate the owner of any 
bridge, trestle, or other highway or railroad 
structure, and approaches, located over the 
McNary lock and dam on the Columbia 
River and its navigable tributaries for the 
actual cost of or replacement of such struc- 
ture or approaches damaged or impaired as 
a result of the construction of the McNary 
lock and dam 

Public Law 546. Approved July 15, 1952. 

Dry Falls Dam—Columbia Basin 

Senate Joint Resolution 74: Authorizes 

changing the name of the South Coulee Dam 
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in the Columbia Basin project to Dry Falls 
Dam. The name Dry Falls Dam has interest 
value because the Dry Falls is a well-known 
and spectacular feature of considerable his- 
torical importance. 

Public Law 500. Approved July 10, 1952. 


Collbran Reclamation Project—Colorado 


H. R. 2813: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and maintain 
the Collbran project in the Colorado River 
Basin in the State of Colorado at the ap- 
proximate construction cost of $16,086,000. 

Collbran project will consist of a system 
of reservoirs, canals, high-pressure pipelines, 
and hydroelectric power plants, to supply 
water for municipal, industrial, and irriga- 
tion uses, and to generate power. Grand 
Junction is the principal, metropolitan com- 
munity in the Colorado River Basin in Colo- 
rado and the present water supplies are 
brought from Grand Mesa a distance of 
nearly 25 miles. 

Provides for 50-year repayment contracts 
with water users, both irrigation and munici- 
pal, exclusive of development periods, and 
for power costs to be returned at 3 percent 
a year. After repayment of the power-cost 
allocation, net revenues from the power 
installations will be credited to any unpaid 
costs of the irrigation works. 

Public Law 445. Approved July 3, 1952. 

Vermejo Reclamation Project 

H. R. 2398: Amends Public Law 848, Eighty- 
first Congress, which authorized the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of the 
Vermejo reclamation project in New Mexico, 
by removing the requirement that taxes be 
levied on property for payment of 
the reimbursable cost of the project. New 
Mexico law does not permit the taxation of 
personal property for such repayment. 

Public Law 269. Approved March £E, 1952. 


Dam Construction—Coos Bay, Oreg. 


H. R. 5652: Authorizes the Highway Com- 
mission of Oregon to construct a dam and 
dike in connection with the reconstruction 
of the Federal-aid coast highway north of 
Coos Bay, Oreg. The dam and dike will pre- 
vent the flow of tidal waters into the north 
slough of Coos County, Oreg. 

Public Law 341. Approved May 13, 1952. 


Honolulu Revenue Bonds—Flood Control 


H. R. 4801: Enables the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture to authorize the Board of Supervisors 
of the City and County of Honolulu to issue 
general-obligation bonds amounting to 
$1,000,000 to carry out a flood-control pro- 
gram designed to prevent further damage 
in 21 districts in the island of Oahu. No 
expenditure of Federal funds is required. 

Public Law 380. Approved June 9, 1952. 


Hawaii Revenue Bonds—Flood-Control 
Projects 

H. R. 5071: Permits the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture to authorize the county of Maui to issue 
public-improvement bonds amounting to 
$500,000 for the construction of fiood-control 
projects on Iao stream. No expenditure of 
Federal funds is authorized. 

Public Law 383. Approved June 9, 1952. 
Reclamation Projects—Repayment Contracts 

H. R. 5097: Extends until December 31, 
1954, the authority of the Secretary of the 
Interior, granted under the Reclamation 
Project Act of 1939, to amend irrigation re- 
payment contracts, entered into prior to 
August 4, 1939, with irrigation districts and 
water users’ organizations in need of financial 
adjustment. Also, continues the authority 
to grant deferment of construction charges, 
under the act of April 24, 1945, in the event 
the Secretary of the Interior finds that the 
installments cannot be paid on their due 
dates without undue burden on the water 
users, 

Public Law 273. Approved March 6, 1952. 


Sea Lamprey Investigation 

H. R. 6500: Authorizes $446,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, to continue 
the investigation and eradication of preda- 
tory sea lamprey of the Great Lakes by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Public Law 434. Approved July 1, 1952. 

Tennessee River Basin—Flood Protection 

House Joint Resolution 350: Provides for 
an extension of time (until December 31, 
1953) for the authorization of projects for 
local fiood protection on the Tennessee River 
at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Public Law 314. Approved April 15. 1952. 


Water Pollution 


H. R. 6856: Extends until June 30, 1955, 
the duration of the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. The original act provides for full 
recognition of the States’ responsibilities in 
controlling water poliution and authorizes 
the United States Public Health Service to 
develop control programs in cooperation with 
the States. Provides for Federal grants to 


the States to assist them with their indus- 


trial waste problems and for the construc- 
tion of abatement works. Provides for Fed- 
eral research and technical counsel and as- 
sistance. 

Public Law 579. Approved July 17, 1952. 


Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


S. 1705: Provides for the appointment of 
two United States Commissioners for the 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. One 
Commissioner’s jurisdiction to extend to the 
park site in the State of Tennessee, and the 
other Commissioner's jurisdiction limited to 
the North Carolina portion. 

Public Law “77. Approved July 9, 1952. 


Claims—Filing Time Extended 


S. 1095: Provides that all persons who 
claim their property, easements, rights in 
land, or mineral interests were taken, and 
not paid for, as a result of construction on 
Lake Texoma, or Denison Dam, may insti- 
tute suits within 1 year from date of en- 
actment of this act, regardless of any stat- 
ute of limitation or lapse of time. Any 
claim shall be barred unless suit is insti- 
tuted within the 1-year period. Legislation 
is not to be construed as creating any lia- 
bility against the United States not existing 
prior to its enactment, the intent being to 
grant the claimant a forum only. 

Private Law 1015. Approved July 17, 1952. 


United States Water Rights 


S. 18: Authorizes the United States to be 
joined as a party defendant in any suit for 
the adjudication of rights to the use of 
water of a river system, or other source, 
or for the administration of such rights 
where it appears that the United States is 
the owner or is in the process of acquiring 
water rights by appropriation under State 
law, by purchase, exchange, or otherwise, and 
that the United States is a necessary party 
to the suit. The United States, when a 
party to any such suit, shall (1) be deemed 
to have waived the inapplicability of the 
State laws to it and (2) be subject to the 
same legal orders and rights as a private 
individual under like circumstances, pro- 
vided that judgment for costs shall not be 
entered against the United States in any 
such suit. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. Pending in 
House Judiciary. 

(Included as an amendment to Depart- 
ment of Justice appropriatien bill, Public 
Law 495. Approved July 10, 1952.) 

Fuel Reserves Investigation 

Senate Resolution 242: Extends to January 
$1, 1953, the authority of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
continue its study and investigation of the 
fuel reserves and to formulate a fuel policy 
of the United States. The authority for this 
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study and investigation was first granted on 
August 15, 1950. 
Adopted by Senate January 24, 1952. 
Chief Joseph Dam 

H. R. 6163: Provides the basis for irrigation 
works in connection with Chief Joseph Dam 
project on the Columbia River in Washing- 
ton, and also provides for financial assistance 
from power revenues. 

Public Law 577. Approved July 17, 1952. 

Social welfare 
Social Security—Public Assistance 

H. R. 7800: Increases old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, public-assistance pay- 
ments in the United States, and raises in- 
come limitations as follows: 

1, Old-age and survivors insurance pay- 
ments to retired workers increased by $5 a 
month or 1214 percent whichever is greater. 
For example, those persons now recetving 
$20 would have their monthly benefit in- 
creased by 85. while those receiving %50 
would be increased to $56.30, or an increase 
of $6.30 a month, and the maximum paid 
to a family would be $168.75 instead of the 
present $150. Increases the benefit formula 
from 50 percent to 55 percent of the first 
$100 of the average monthly wage and 15 
percent of the next $200. 

2. Increases the Federal share of the pub- 
lic-assistance payments to States for aid to 
the aged, blind, and disabled by $5 a month, 
and 83 for dependent-children grants, but 
limits the increase in assistance grants to 2 
years beginning October 1, 1952. Under the 
prior formula on old-age grants, the Federal 
Government paid $15 of the first $20 and a 
half of the next $30 a month, and under the 
revised formula the Federal share would be 
— of the first $25 and then half of the next 
$30. 

3. Permits a beneficiary to earn 875, in- 
stead of $50, a month and still be eligible for 
benefits. 

4. Grants a credit of $160 a month for each 
month of active military or naval service 
after July 24, 1947, and before January 1, 
1954, to be financed out of the trust fund 
rather than out of general revenues. 

5. Provides that States, up to June 30, 1954, 
may disregard the first $50 of the earned in- 
come of a blind recipient in determining the 
need of other members of his family in re- 
ceiving old-age assistance. After June 30, 
1954, this provision becomes mandatory, 
The increase for old-age and survivors insur- 
ance affects approximately 4,500,000 persons 
and about $2,685,000 receiving public assist- 
ance in the States. 

Public Law 590. Approved July 18, 1952. 


Social Security—Public Employees 


H. R. 6291: Extends from January 1, 1953, 
to January 1, 1954, the period within which 
the States and Federal Government may en- 
ter into voluntary agreements to place State 
employees under social security making such 
coverage retroactive to January 1, 1951. 

Public Law 420. Approved June 28, 1952. 

Increase in Annuities—Foreign Service 

H. R. 3401: Provides increases under the 
Foreign Service retirement and disability 
system for any Foreign Service officer who 
retired before November 13, 1950, in accord- 
ance with the following scale: 

(1) By 25 percent or $300, whichever is the 
lesser, if retirement took place before No- 
vember 13, 1946; 

(2) By 20 percent or $240, whichever is the 
lesser, if retirement took place on or after 
November 13, 1946, and before November 13, 
1947; 

(3) By 15 percent or $180, whichever is the 
lesser, if retirement took place on or after 
November 13, 1947, and before November 13, 
1948; 

(4) By 10 percent or $120, whichever is the 
lesser, if retirement took place on or after 
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November 13, 1948, and before November 
13, 1949; 

(5) By 5 percent or $60, whichever is the 
lesser, if retirement took place on or after 
November 13, 1949, and before November 
13, 1950. 

Similar benefits are provided for retired 
officers and their widows who have elected to 
receive reduced annuities, thereby acquiring 
survivorship benefits instead of their full 
annuity. 

Public Law 348. Approved May 21, 1952. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance Increase 
S. 2639: Adjusts the unemployment insur- 

ance protection provided by the Railroad 

Unemployment Insurance Act: 

(1) Increases the minimum yearly earn- 
ings necessary to qualify for unemployment 
benefits from $150 to $300. 

(2) Provides a new table of daily benefits 
ranging from a minimum of $3 to a maxi- 
mum of $7.50 as shown in the following 
table: 


Tastre 1.—Benefits for unemployment and sickness (excluding maternity) under the pres- 
ent Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act and under the schedule proposed in S. 2639 


Former act 


Benefits for 
14-day registra- 


Base-year earnings tion period 


2 
nF 
sa 


eee 
2 8888888 
2 888888 
8 88888 


----| $3.00 5⁰ 130 
50 3.50 55. 55 96 
00 4.00 60 69 
00 4. 50 50 58 
00 5.00 42.9 50 
00 5. 50 37.5 45 
00 6. 00 33. 33 39 

6. 50 30 3 
00 7.00 40 30 

7. 50 50 2 


Benefits for 
14-day registra- 
tion period Maxi- 


Nore.—The benefit year begins July 1 and the base year is the preceding calendar year. 
Source: Office of Director of Research, Railroad Retirement Board, Feb. 16, 1952. 


As indicated by the table, instead of pro- 
viding the same daily benefit rates for all 
base-year earnings of $2,500 and over, Senate 
bill 2639 adds two additional earning brack- 
ets: $3,000 to $3,499.99 and $3,500, or more, 
for which daily benefit rates of $7 and $7.50, 
respectively, are provided. The percentage 
increases in the daily benefit rates range 
from 30 to 60 percent, depending upon the 
employee’s base-year earnings. 

Public Law 348. Approved May 15, 1952. 

Education—Aid to Blind 

H. R. 1499: Increases the authorization 
for funds to the American Printing House 
for the Blind from $115,000 to $250,000, in 
addition to the permanent annual appropri- 
ation of $10,000, to promote the education 
of the blind. Funds are used for free braille 
textbooks and other educational material 
and apparatus for the education of the Na- 
tion’s blind children in the public schools 
and classes for the blind. 

Public Law 354. Approved, May 22, 1952, 

School Aid 

S. 1032: Authorizes each of the States of 
Montana, North and South Dakota, and 
Washington to pool royalties (within each 
State) from oil and gas and other mineral 
leases on public lands and to apportion these 
royalties among the public schools and the 
various institutions of each State. At least 
50 percent of the royalties received by each 
school or institution must be placed in a 
permanent fund. 

Public Law 417. Approved June 28, 1952. 

Idaho Ranch for Youth, Inc, 

S. 1870: Authorizes the Secretary of Inte- 
rior to convey 2,560 acres of public land to 
the Idaho Ranch for Youth, Inc., upon pay- 
ment of the appraised value determined by 
the Secretary of Interior, to maintain a home 
for training of needy and delinquent boys 
and girls. 

Permits an installment payment plan and 
provides for a 65-year development period 
for construction of buildings, sinking wells, 
land leveling, and other similar work before 
the initial payment becomes due. 

Private Law 838. Approved July 11, 1952. 


University of Florida—Public Lands 


S. 556: Authorizes the Secretary of Inte- 
rior to convey, upon the payment of $300, 
55 acres of land in Putnam County, to the 
State board of education of the State of 
Florida for the use and benefit of the Uni- 
versity of Florida for educational purposes. 
The United States reserves the minerals 
rights and, should the land be used for oth- 
er than educational purposes, title to the 
land reverts to the United States. 

Public Law 491. Approved July 10, 1952. 

Housing—Mortgage Authority 

Senate Joint Resolution 140: Increases 
from $200,000,000 to $252,000,000 Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Associations’ authorization 
of total commitments for purchase of FHA- 
insured, and Veterans’ Administration-guar- 
anteed mortgages and other type mortgages 
insured by FHA under title VIII of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. Eliminates the Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, dead line for (1) defense hous- 
ing applications received and approved by 
the FNMA prior to December 28, 1951, but 
unprocessed on paper because of lack of time, 
and (2) FHA commitments on mortgages 
issued between December 27 and December 
31, 1951, which permits FNMA to process 
mortgages on military housing at two im- 
portant military installations. 

Public Law 309. Approved April 9, 1952. 

Housing Act of 1949—Amendment 

S. 2786: Removes prohibition from Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, that payments on contracts 
cannot be made until projects are completed. 
Elimination of this prohibition reduces total 
project cost by curtailing interest and carry- 
ing charges necessitated by local agency 
loans pending single lump-sum payment by 
the Government. R 

Public Law 370. Approved June 3, 1952. 

Housing—Additional Funds, Veterans 

H. R. 5893: See Veterans—Public Law 325, 
approved April 18, 1952. Provides additional 
funds up to $125,000,000 to the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs for direct loans under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act for 
direct home and farmhouse loans to eligible 
veterans. 
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S. 3066: See national defense. Increases 
authorizations by $1,395,000,000, and makes 
other changes essential to carry out the De- 
fense Housing and Community Facilities Act 
passed by Congress last year. 

Papago Tribe 

S. 107: Authorizes an appropriation of 
$23,000,000 to promote a program of rehabili- 
tation and resource development for the 
Papago Tribe of the Papago, San Xavier, and 
Gila Reservations in southern Arizona. Pro- 
gram is designed to establish the members 
of this tribe on an economic level comparable 
to that of the rural population of the area; 
to facilitate their integration into the social, 
economic, and political life of the Nation; 
and to hasten the termination of Federal 
supervision and control special to Indians. 
Authorizes capital expenditure over a period 
of 10 years for: 


1. Economic development: 
Soil and water conservation, 
range improvement $7, 000, 000 
Trrigation and water spread- 


Off-reservation employment 
and resettlement = 

2. Special development: 
Education 


Common service facilities... 
Roads and communications. 3, 500, 000 
Domestic water supply 400 
Establishment of revolving 


S ote — 1,000,000 

1 23, 000, 000 

Passed Senate July 3, 1952. Pending in 
House. 


Shoshone and Arapaho Indian Tribes Lands 

S. 3333: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey to the United States ap- 
proximately 25,880 acres of land of the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Indian Tribes of the 
Wind River Reservation, Wyo., needed for 
the construction of the Boysen unit of the 
Missouri River Basin project. Payment of 
$458,000 from the funds of the Missouri 
River Basin project is to be deposited in 
the United States Treasury to the credit and 
for the use of the respective tribes. 

Public Law 591. Approved July 18, 1952. 

Health—Treatment of Leprosy 

H.R.1739: Authorizes the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to reimburse the Board of Health of 
the Territory of Hawaii for the care and 
treatment in its facilities cf persons afflicted 
with leprosy. The rate, subject to the avail- 
ability of appropriations, to equal approxi- 
mately the per diem operating cost per 
patient of such facilities; however it cannot 
exceed the comparable rate at the National 
Leprosarium, Carville, La. 

Public Law 411. Approved June 25, 1952, 

Labor—Mine Safety 

S. 1310: Provides for safer working con- 
ditions in coal mines whose operations sub- 
stantially affect interstate commerce by en- 
acting into law the Federal coal-mine safety 
provisions operators will be required to ob- 
serve. Specifically exempts any mine in 
which no more than 14 persons are regularly 
employed underground; also exempts all strip 
mines. Provides for an annual inspection by 
the Bureau of Mines and any special inspec- 
tions necessary for proper administration. 
Provides for issuance of a mine-closing or- 
der by a Federal coal-mine inspector if he 
finds (1) immediate danger of a mine explo- 
sion, mine fire, mine inundation, man-trip 
or man-hoist accident, (2) that any of these 
might occur before the “imminent danger” 
can be eliminated, or (3) if one or more 
of the safety provisions have been violated. 
Grants no authority nor power to the Bu- 
reau of Mines to make coal-mine safety 
regulations of any kind; only Congress may 
exercise that power, and only Congress may 
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change any of the following coal-mine safety 
provisions enacted by this law: 

1. Adequate support of roof and ribs in 
underground roadways. 

2. Classify a mine as a gassy mine, and 
provides also for an appeal from such de- 
termination. 


3. Prescribe minimum standards of ven- 
tilation of underground areas which must 
be maintained to provide currents of air 
sufficient to dilute and render harmless nox- 
ious gases. 

4. Cover accumulations of coal dust with 
sufficient inert rock dust so that the com- 
bined coal dust and rock dust will not ex- 
plode or burn. 

5. Prescribe the kinds of examinations 
which must be made in all underground 
mines. - 

6. Electrical machinery must be of a type 
which will not permit sparks from the ma- 
chine to come into contact with the air in 
the mine and ignite, 

7. In extending underground working 
areas in a mine if the walls of such areas 
approach within 200 feet of any abandoned 
mine, which cannot be inspected and might 
contain dangerous accumulations of water, 
holes must be bored at least 20 feet ahead 
of advancing walls for the purpose of de- 
tecting such accumulations of water. 

8. Hoists used to transport persons in a 
mine must be equipped with adequate safety 
brakes and safety catches—hoists to be in- 
spected daily. 

Provides the following penalties: 

1. Up to $2,000 fine if: (a) An operator 
willfully fails to comply with a closing order; 
(b) an operator's agent knows of closing 
order and willfully directs, authorizes, or 
causes any person, other than one lawfully 
authorized, to enter or be in the affected 
area; (c) any person knows of a closing order 
and without lawful authority enters or re- 
mains in the affected area. 

2. Up to $500 fine if any person having 
control or supervision of a coal mine refuses 
to admit the Director, any duly authorized 
representative of the Bureau, any State in- 
spector, or any lawfully authorized inde- 
pendent inspector. 

Creates a Federal Coal-Mine Safety Board 
of Review to hear appeals from orders of 
Federal coal-mine inspectors and the Di- 
rector, to be an independent tribunal con- 
sisting of three members appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate: (a) 
One to be a person representing the view- 
point of coal-mine operators; (b) one a 
person representing the viewpoint of coal- 
mine workers; and (c) one a graduate engi- 
neer with experience in the coal-mining in- 
dustry or as a practical coal-mining engineer. 
Final orders issued by the Board are subject 
to review by the United States Court of 
Appeals. 

Provides for coordination of Federal and 
State activities in the field of coal-mine 
safety. State laws or contracts relating to 
mine safety will be superseded only to the 
extent to which they are in conflict with the 
provisions of this act. 

Public Law 552. Approved July 16, 1952. 


Labor—Building and Construction Industry 


S. 1973: Permits employers in the building 
and construction industry to: 

(1) Execute collective bargaining agree- 
ments prior to hiring employees: 

(2) Conclude labor agreements which re- 
quire membership in the contracting union 
on or after the seventh day following em- 
ployment. 

(3) Negotiate such agreements despite any 
other provision of the act or any other Fed- 
eral, State, or Territorial law. 

(4) Require that a labor organization 
executing such a contract be in compliance 
with the financial statement and non-Com- 
munist affidavit-filing provisions of the pres- 
ent act, 


(5) Provide for an expedited election in 
which employees covered by a contract per- 
mitted under the bill could choose another 
bargaining representative. 

Passed Senate May 12, 1952. Pending in 
House Education and Labor. 

Shoshone Indian Mission 

S. 2646: Suspends for 5 years the irriga- 
tion maintenance and operation charges and 
cancels all maintenance and operation 
charges assessed against the lands on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation owned by 
the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church (com- 
monly known as the Shoshone Indian 
Mission). 

Private Law 876. Approved July 14, 1952. 

Indian Contracts—Sioux Tribe 

S. 2408: Extends the time from 18 to 28 
months for the negotiation and ratification 
of separate settlement contracts with the 
Sioux Indians of the Cheyenne River Reser- 
vation in South Dakota and Standing Rock 
Reservation in South Dakota and North Da- 
kota for Indian lands and rights acquired 
by the United States for the Oahe Dam and 
Reservoir, Missouri River development. 

Public Law 302. Approved April 8, 1952, 

Indian Hospitals 

H. R. 1043: Provides the maximum use of 
Indian-service hospitals and facilities by 
making them available to non-Indians in 
areas where there are no other hospital facili- 
ties and where the Indian hospitals are not 
being fully utilized by Indians, This ex- 
pansion will serve to attract better doctors. 
Authorizes the Secretary of Interior to en- 
ter into contracts with physicians to provide 
medical care for the Indians without re- 
quiring them to become part-time employees 
of the Government. 

Public Law 291. Approved April 3, 1952. 


Legal Services—Oklahoma Indians 


H. R. 1788: Authorizes the employment of 
attorneys for the Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Cherokee, Creek, and Seminole Tribes of 
Oklahoma, on a contingent basis, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
or his authorized representatives. 

Substitutes for the President of the United 
States the Secretary of Interior, or his au- 
thorized representative, as an approving 
agency with respect to various tribal con- 
tracts, including contracts for professional 
legal services but excluding claims against 
the United States. 

Removes limitations restricting attorney 
contracts to a 1-year period and a fixed fee 
not in excess of $5,000 for the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Tribes. 

Public Law 440. Approved July 3, 1952. 


Indian Schools—California 


H. R. 6675: Authorizes the Secretary of 
Interior to convey, by deed, 45 acres of land 
located in the agency and school reserve on 
the Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif., 
to the State of California or to the Hoopa 
unified school district for use as a site for the 
construction of a school for both Indian and 
non-Indian pupils. 

Public Law 389. Approved June 12, 1952, 

Chippewa Indians—Red Lake Band 

H. R. 6133: Authorizes payment of $100 to 
each member of the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota from the 
proceeds of timber and lumber sales on the 
Red Lake Reservation, provided such pay- 
ment is made first from any funds on deposit 
in the Treasury of the United States drawing 
interest at the rate of 5 percent and there- 
after from funds drawing 4 percent interest. 

Public Law 398. Approved June 19, 1952. 

Indians—Investigation 

Senate Resolution 241: Extends to Janu- 
ary 31, 1953, the authority of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
continue to investigate the relations of the 
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United States with the Indians and Indian 
tribes. Authority for this investigation was 
first granted on July 13, 1950. 

Adopted by Senate.January 24, 1952. 


Navajo-Hopi Indian Administration 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 64: Author- 
izes the Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi In- 
dian Administration to expend not more 
than $25,000, one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Represent- 
atives, through January 31, 1953. This joint 
committee serves as the “watchdog commit- 
tee” for expenditures of $88,570,C00 author- 
ized for the rehabilitation of Navajo and 
Hopi Indians. 

Approved by the Senate March 26, 1952, 
and by the House April 9, 1952. 


Puerto Rico Constitution 


House Joint Resolution 430: The Congress 
approved unanimously on June 23, 1952, the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, adopted by the people of 
Puerto Rico on March 3, 1952. 

The constitution establishes the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
with three coordinated branches of govern- 
ment—legislative, executive, and judicial; 
San Juan is designated as the capital. 

Legislative power of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico is vested in the legislative 
assembly with 27 members in the senate and 
51 members in the house of representatives 
to be elected for a term of 4 years by direct 
vote at each general election. Both United 
States and Puerto Rican citizenship are req- 
uisites for election to legislative office. 

Executive power of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico is vested in a governor elected 
for a term of 4 years by direct vote in each 
general election. To be eligible for the gov- 
ernorship, one must be at least 35 years of 
age, and have been, during the 5 years pre- 
ceding the date of election, a citizen of the 
United States and a citizen and a bona fide 
resident of Puerto Rico. The Governor is 
vested with powers similar to our Chief Ex- 
ecutive including the power to veto bills 
enacted by the legislature; the legislature 
may override the Governor's veto by a vote 
of two-thirds of the total number of mem- 
bers of which each house is composed. 

Judiciary power of Puerto Rico is vested 
in a supreme court as well as in such other 
courts as may be established by law. Su- 
preme court, designated as the court of last 
resort in Puerto Rico, to be composed of a 
chief justice and four assoicate justices, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and confirmed 
the senate to hold office during good be- 
havior. Justices now serving on the supreme 
court, who have been appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, are to continue to 
hold office during good behavior. The num- 
ber of supreme court justices (five) cannot 
be increased except by direct request of the 
court itself. The chief justice is appointed 
for life and removable by impeachment only. 

The bill of rights of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico includes provisions similar to 
our own; however, in addition, it contains 
express provisions regarding public educa- 
tion, conditions of labor, and the protection 
of private property. 

Constitutional amendments may be pro- 
posed by a concurrent resolution approved 
by not less than two-thirds of the total mem. 
bership of each house of the legislative as- 
sembly. Amendments must be adopted by 
a majority of the qualified electors either in 
a general election or in a special referendum. 

The first election under the provisions of 
the constitution will be held on the date pro- 
vided by law, but not later than 6 months 
after the effective date of the constitution. 

Constitution to take effect when the Goy- 
ernor so proclaims, but not later than 60 days 
after its ratification by the Congress of the 
United States. 


Public Law 447. Approved July 3, 1952. 
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Civil Government—Trust Territory of Pacific 
Islands 


Senate Joint Resolution 149: Provides for 
the continuance of civil government on an 
interim basis in the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands pending the enactment of 
organic legislation. Authorizes a specific 
appropriation for a period of 3 years, but 
limits the amount to a total of $10,000,000 
annually for the Department of the Interior 
to carry out its responsibility for the civil 
administration of the trust territory. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952, (H. J. Res. 
421, House Calendar.) 

Alaska—Education 

H. R. 3100: Repeals the act appropriating 
to the Territorial treasury the proceeds from 
the sale of timber and minerals on public 
lands in Alaska reserved for educational 
purposes, 

Public Law 270. Approved March 5, 1952. 

Agricultural Education—Alaska 


H. R. 6922: Extends benefits of provisions 
relating to the endowment anc support of 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
to Alaska. Increases from $980,000 to $1,- 
000,000 annual appropriation to be divided 
equally among the several States and the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; also in- 
creases from $1,500,000 to $1,501,500 the addi- 
tional annual appropriations to be divided 
among the several States and the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii in the ratio of the 
population of each to the total population 
of all, 

Public Law 390. Approvec June 12, 1952. 


School-Lunch Program 


H. R. 1732: Places Alaska and Hawaii on the 
same basis as the States in the apportion- 
ment of funds for the school-lunch program. 
Apportionment among the States is based 
on two factors: (1) Number of school chil- 
dren in the State, and (2) need for assist- 
ance in the States as indicated by relation of 
per capita income in the United States to 
per capita income in the State. Modifies 
present limitation of 3 percent by provid- 
ing that in the first apportionment of funds 
each year the allotment to each child of 
school age in Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands would be not less than that 
received by children in the States having the 
lowest per capita income. 

Public Law 518. Approved July 12, 1952. 

Women as Jurors in Hawaii 

H. R. 4798: Extends to the Territory of 
Hawaii the principle and spirit of the nine- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution by 
permitting women to serve as jurors in the 
Territory of Hawaii. Forty States of the 
Union, plus the District of Columbia and the 
Territory of Alaska, permit women to serve 
on juries. 

Public Law 289. Approved April 1, 1952. 

Hawaii—Public Parks and Playgrounds 

H. R. 4802: Enables the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture to authorize the Board of Supervisors of 
the city and county of Honolulu to issue 
public improvement bonds amounting to $1,- 
600,000 for the acquisition, construction, and 
improvement of public parks and play- 
grounds. No expenditure of Federal funds 
is required. 

Public Law 381. Approved June 9, 1952. 
Hawaii, Public Improvement Bonds—School 
Building 

H. R. 5072: Permits the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture to authorize the county of Maui to issue 
public-improvement bonds amounting to $1,- 
000,000 for the construction of new public- 
school buildings. No expenditure of Federal 
funds is required. 

Public Law 384. Approved June 9, 1952. 

Hawaii—Public Lands for Schools 

H. R. 5386: Enables the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture to authorize the city and county of 
Honolulu to issue general-obligation bonds 


amounting to $5,000,000 for acquisition of 
real property, construction, and replacement 
of buildings for public-school purposes. No 
expenditure of Federal funds is required. 
Public Law 382. Approved June 9, 1952. 


Housing—Hawaili 


H. R. 4407: Increases the capital of the 
Hawaiian home-loan fund from $2,000,000 
to $5,000,000 and doubles the capital of 
the Hawaiian home-development fund in- 
creasing it from $400,000 to $800,000 for the 
construction of sewage facilities, roads, and 
cther improvements. Increases the amount 
of loans to homesteaders from $5,000 to 212. 
000, and from $3,000 to $6,000 for residen- 
tial purposes. Decreases the amount of in- 
terest to be paid on such loans from 3 per- 
cent to 2½ percent. 

Public Law 482. Approved July 9, 1952. 


Divorce Decree 


S. 1331: Guarantees the divorce decree 
of any State full faith and credit in every 
other State providing that (1) the decree 
is final in the State where obtained; (2) 
the decree is valid in the State where ob- 
tained; (3) the decree contains reci‘als stat- 
ing that the jurisdictional prerequisites have 
been met; and (4) the State in which the 
decree was granted was the last in wnich 
the couple lived together as man and wife, 
or the defendant was personally subject to 
the State’s jurisdiction or appeared gener- 
ally in the proceedings. 

In all cases, except cases involving fraud, 
this statute would give full recognition to 
decrees based on constructive service where 
the rendering State was the last place of 
domicile during marriage; would also per- 
mit a State wherein only one spouse is domi- 
ciled to determine its jurisdiction to grant 
the divorce, and to render a decree con- 
clusive against everyone, where the defend- 
ant appears or is validly personally served 
with process. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. 
in House Judiciary. 


Apprehension of Criminals 
S. 3143: Authorizes the use of informa- 


Pending 


tion filed by a public prosecuting officer for 


making demands for fugitives from justice. 
Prior to this amendment an indictment 
found or an affidavit made before a magis- 
trate of a State or Territory were the two 
demands for returning fugitives. Section 
3183, pertaining to the extradition of fugi- 
tives taking refuge in a country in which 
the United States exercises extraterritorial 
jurisdiction, has a similar provision and is 
simultaneously amended. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. Pending in 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Penal Institutions—Federal 

5. 2160: Authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral, when Federal facilities are available, 
to contract with State and Territorial offi- 
cials for the custody, care, subsistence, edu- 
cation, treatment, and training of persons 
convicted of criminal offenses in the courts, 
Each contract entered into by the Attor- 
ney General must provide for reimbursement 
to the United States in full for all costs 
or expenses involved. 

Public Law 333. Approved May 9, 1952. 

District Court—Florida 

H. R. 948: Provides for terms of court to be 
held at West Palm Beach and Fort Myers in 
the southern district of Florida. 

Public Law 581. Approved July 17, 1952. 

Claims—Gold Mine Operators 

S. 3195: Grants jurisdiction to the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment on the claim of any 
owner or operator of a gold mine or gold 
placer operation for losses incurred because 
of closing, curtailing, or preventing opera- 
tions as a result of restrictions imposed by 
War Production Board limitation order, pro- 
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vided actions on such claims are brought 
within 1 year from effective date of this act. 

Public Law 532. Approved July 14, 1952. 

Boy Scouts of America 

S. 3100: Authorizes the Secretary of De- 
fense to lend camp and medical equipment 
to the Boy Scouts of America for use at the 
Third National Jamboree, Irvine Ranch, 
Irvine, Calif., during June-July 1953. 

Public Law 363. Approved May 26, 1952. 


Wages and Effects—Seamen 


S. 2324: Increases the limitation from $300 
to $1,000, relating to the wages and effects 
of a deceased seaman or apprentice which 
have been placed in the custody of a United 
States district court by requiring that only 
when the wages or effects exceed $1,000 must 
they be paid or delivered to a legal personal 
representative, rather than to his widow, 
children, next of kin or legatee. 

Passed Senate May 1, 1952. Pending in 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. 

Blind Persons—Books 


H. R. 7231: Makes the annual appropria- 
tion for books and sound-reproduction rec- 
ords for the blind available to blind children 
as well as adults. 

Public Law 446. Approved July 3, 1952. 


Transportation and communications 
Federal Aid Hightway Act of 1952 


H. R. 7340: Authorizes $1,385,000,000 (of 
which $60,000,000 is lump sum and $1,325,- 
000,000 is over a 2-year period) to continue 
construction of highways: (1) Appropria- 
tions each year for fiscal 1954 and ‘fiscal 1955; 
(a) $550,000,000 for primary, secondary, and 
urban systems—$247,500,000 for primary, 
$165,000,000 for secondary, and $137,500,000 
for urban; (b) $25,000,000 for interstate 
highways; (c) $22,500,000 for forest high- 
ways; (d) $22,500,000 for forest roads and 
trails; (e) $10,000,000 for park service roads; 
(f) $10,000,000 for parkways; (g) $10,000,000 
for Indian reservation roads; (h) $2,500,000 
for roads through public lands; (1) $8,000,000 
for Inter-American Highway (Central Ameri- 
ca); (J) $2,000,000 for completion of the road 
between San Benito and Rama in the Repub- 
lic of Nicaragua, and for the completion of 
a survey for the construction of a road from 
Rama to El Bluff but not for the construc- 
tion of it; (2) lump-sum appropriations for 
(a) emergency fund $10,000,000; (b) $50,- 
000,000 for defense access roads. 

Public Law 413. Approved June 25, 1952. 


Great Lakes Shipping 

S. 2748: Permits vessels of Canadian reg- 
istry to transport iron ore between the 
United States ports on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing the 1952 shipping season. The number 
of available ore carriers in the American fleet 
is insufficient to handle the ore demands of 
the United States steel mills. 

Public Law 409. Approved June 24, 1952. 
Canadian Vessels—United States and Alaska 

S. 2721: Extends until June 30, 1953, au- 
thority for Canadian-flag vessels to trans- 
port passengers between Skagway, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska, between Haines, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, and pas- 
sengers and merchandise between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, or the 
continental United States, either directly or 
via a foreign port. 

Public Law 387. Approved June 11, 1952. 

Philippine Vessel Charters 

Senate Joint Resolution 144: Authorizes 
the Department of Commerce to extend char- 
ters of eight United States vessels to private 
corporations of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines to be operated only in the interisland 
commerce in the Philippines. No vessel may 
be continued under charter beyond the com- 
pletion of the first voyage terminating after 
June 30, 1953. This extension continues 
the original authority, granted during the 
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Seventy-ninth Congress, which made these 
eight United States Government vessels 
available to the Philippines to replace vessels 
which had been destroyed by enemy action 
in World War II. 
Public Law 327. Approved April 30, 1952. 
Motor Carriers—Service of Process 

S. 2211: Amends section 221 (c) of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Act which 
now requires that every common carrier of 
passengers designate an agent in every State 
of the Union even though they may never 
operate a bus (neither chartered, special, nor 
regular) in most of the States. This pro- 
cedure, in case of an accident, has resulted 
in a motor carrier being compelled to defend 
himself against a claim in any State in the 
United States no matter how remote from 
the area of its actual operations or the place 
where the claim arose. This amendment 
specifically provides that motor carriers of 
passengers must designate process agents in 
those States in which they conduct charter 
service beyond the specific terms of their 
certificates, but may only receive process 
for accidents arising in such State. 

Passed Senate February 25, 1952. Pend- 
ing in House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 

Motor Carrier Securities 

S. 2360: Amends section 214 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act (regulating the issuance 
of securities by common or contract car- 
riers by motor vehicles) by increasing from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 par value securities and 
from $100,000 to $200,000 notes maturing 
within 2 years, which may be issued without 
the Commission's approval. 

Public Law 492. Approved July 10, 1952. 

Motor Carriers—ICC 

S. 2357: Extends exemptions from the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act to 
horticultural commodities which now apply 
to agricultural commodities by including 
horticultural commodities, such as nursery 
stock, flowers, and bulbs, within the defi- 
nition of agricultural commodities. Exemp- 
tions apply (1) when motor vehicles, con- 
trolled and operated by a farmer, are used 
in transporting his agricultural commodities 
or in transporting supplies to his farm; and 
(2) when motor vehicles are used exclusively 
for carrying livestock, fish, or agricultural 
commodities (not including manufactured 
products thereof); such vehicles must not be 
used for carrying other property or passengers 
for compensation. 

Public Law 472. Approved July 9, 1952. 


Lethal Munitions 

S. 1429: Prohibits the transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce of lethal 
munitions except when the movement is ar- 
ranged for, or on behalf of, the United States 
provided this does not apply to transporta- 
tion of articles procured by the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force for transfer on a grant or reim- 
bursable basis pursuant to any foreign-as- 
sistance act of Congress. Act is designed to 
protect citizens against the hazards of trans- 
porting dangerous war munitions and may 
forestall the development in this country of 
a private munitions industry organized to 
sell muntions to foreign countries or to any 
foreign agency. 

Passed Senate February 25, 1952. Pending 
on House Calendar. 

Explosives 

H. R. 6521; Prohibits the United States 
Coast Guard from issuing permits or au- 
thorizations for loading or discharging ex- 
plosives by any vessel at any point in the 
United States, its Territories or possessions 
(not including Panama Canal), unless they 
are packaged and marked in conformity 
with regulations of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 

Public Law 562. Approved July 16, 1952. 


Merchant Msrine—Decorations 

S. 2530: Authorizes the Maritime Adminis- 
tration, under prescribed rules and regula- 
tions, to award a medal to members of the 
American merchant marine who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by conduct or service 
in line of duty on or before July 25, 1947. 
Not more than one medal may be issued to 
any one person but, in cases of duplicate jus- 
tifications, the Maritime Administrator may 
award a silver bar or insignia to be worn with 
the medal. 

Passed Senate March 24, 1952. Pending 
in House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee. 

Common Law Crimes—Air Carriers 

S. 2149: Grants Federal jurisdiction to 
prosecute such crimes as assault, maiming, 
larceny, receiving stolen goods, murder, man- 
slaughter, rape, carnal knowledge, and rob- 
bery when committed on an American air- 
plane in flight over the high seas or over any 
other waters within the admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction of the United States pro- 
vided the plane is out of the jurisdiction of 
any particular State. 

Public Law 514. Approved July 12, 1952. 

Public Highway Bridges 

H. R. 8127: Includes alterations to public- 
highway bridges which the Secretary of the 
Army orders necessary to meet navigation 
conditions, to the same extent now applied to 
railroad bridges. Provides that the United 
States shall bear a portion of the cost. 

Public Law 564. Approved July 16, 1952. 

National Forests—Airports 

S. 2229: Authorizes the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to acquire, construct, operate, main- 
tain, and protect public airports in close 
proximity to national forests located in the 
continental United States, when such air- 
ports are determined by him to be necessary 
for the proper performance of the functions 
of the Department of Agriculture. Requires 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics in 
making annual revisions of the national air- 
port plan to consult with the Secretary of 
Agriculture to obtain his recommendations 
for development of airports near national 
forests. No airport may be constructed un- 
less included in the current revision of the 
national airport plan, nor can an airport 
owned or controlled by a State or political 
subdivision be acquired or taken over with- 
out the consent of the State or political sub- 
division. 

Passed Senate June 2, 1952. Pending in 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Air Transportation—Ticket Agents 

S. 2690: Amends the Civil Aeronautics Act 
to bring ticket agents within the scope of 
its provisions which (1) require air car- 
riers to refrain from engaging in unfair and 
deceptive methods of competition in air 
transportation; and (2) provides that it is a 
misdemeanor for an air carrier to knowing- 
ly and willfully furnish transportation at 
less than the lawful rates, or to grant re- 
bates or other concessions, 

Public Law 538. Approved July 14, 1952. 

Hawaii, Revenue Bonds—Kalihi Tunnel 

H. R. 4923: Permits the Hawaiian Legisla- 
ture to authorize the Board of Supervisors 
of the City and County of Honolulu to is- 
sue a general bond obligation of $6,000,000 
for the construction of the Kalihi tunnel 
through the Koolau Range from Honolulu 
to the windward side of the islands. No ex- 
penditure of Federal funds is required. 

Public Law 385. Approved June 9, 1952. 

Poisons—Postal Service 

H. R. 5609: Authorizes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to permit shipment of poisons not out- 
wardly dangerous or of their own force dan- 
gerous or injurious to life, health, or prop- 
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erty, between manufacturers, dealers, bona 
fide research or experimental scientific lab- 
oratories, and persons who are employees of 
the Federal, State, or local government. In 
the case of Government employees, their of- 
ficial duties must be comprised, in whole or 
in part, with the use of poisons and must be 
specifically designated by the head of their 
particular agency to receive or send such 
articles. 
Public Law 330, Approved May 8, 1952. 


Natural Gas—Local Distribution 


S. 1084: Permits the States to regulate nat- 
ural gas distributing companies selling only 
within the State by exempting from Fed- 
eral Power Commission regulation any com- 
pany which distributes gas only within the 
State where it receives the gas or which 
does not use its transportation facilities in 
connection with interstate commerce. 

Passed Senate July 5, 1952. Pending in 
House. 

Ministers—Air Rates 


S. 2592: Permits free or reduced air trans- 
portation rates to ministers should airlines 
desire to extend the courtesy. 

Passed Senate July 4, 1952. 
House. 


United States Vessels—Foreign 
Discrimination 


Senate Joint Resolution 150: Provides for 
the removal of discriminatory practices of 
foreign nations against American-flag vessels 
and requires the President to submit to Con- 
gress within 1 year following enactment a 
progress report on the elimination of these 
practices. Among the discriminatory trad- 
ing privileges are— 

1. Manipulations or prohibitions in foreign 
exchange. 

2. Control of overseas cargoes, either di- 
rectly by the governments themselves, or by 
policies of such governments, which require 
or influence forwarding such shipments on 
vessels of national flag. 

3. Preferential berthing facilities for ships 
of national flag. 

4. Reduced port charges and consular and 
documentation fees for national ships and 
for cargo moving over national ships. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1952. Pending in 
House Merchant Marine Committee. 

Captain Carlsen—Medal 

House Joint Resolution 363: Authorizes 
the Maritime Administrator to present the 
Merchant Marine Distinguished Service 
Medal to Capt. Henrik Kurt Carlsen, master, 
steamship Flying Enterprise, in recognition 
of his heroic conduct while attempting to 
bring his ship and his cargo to port. 

Private Law 504. Approved March 31, 1952. 


Construction Reserve Funds—Merchant 
Marine 

House Joint Resolution 480: Extends until 
March 31, 1953, the time within which de- 
posits in the construction reserve funds, un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act, may be com- 
mitted for the acquisition of new vessels 
without losing tax-deferment benefits. 

Public Law 571. Approved July 16, 1952. 

Treaties 
Japanese Peace Treaty 

Executive A, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session: Treaty of peace with Japan, 
signed at San Francisco on September 8, 
1951, with reservation submitted by Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Ratified by 
the Senate March 20, 1952, by a vote of 66 
to 10. The treaty terminates the state of 
war in the Far East and restores Japan as 
an independent sovereign nation. Its pro- 
visions are— 

1. Reservation: Provides that the terms of 
the treaty shall not be construed as giving 
Russia any right or claim to territories, 
rights, or interests possessed by Japan on De- 
cember 7, 1951, nor recognize any provisions 


Pending in 
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favoring Russia regarding Japan in the Yalta 
agreement. 

2. Territorial: (a) Japan retains its four 
main home islands of Honshu, Hokkaido, 
Kyushu, and Shikoku. 

(b) Japan renounces all title to Korea, 
Formosa, the Pescadores, the Kurile Islands, 
South Sakhalin, the Japancse-mandated is- 
lands, Antarctica, the Spratly Islands, and 
the Paracel Islands. 

(c) Japan concurs in placing the following 
islands under United Nations trusteeship 
with the United States as the administering 
power: Ryukyu, Daito, Bonin, Rosario, Vol- 
cano, Parece Vela, and Marcus, 

3. Security: 

(a) Japan agrees to live peaceably, settle its 
international dispute by peaceful means, 
give the United Nations every assistance in 
any action it takes, and to refrain from giv- 
ing assistance to any states against which 
the United Nations may take preventive or 
enforcement action, 

(b) Occupation forces of the Allied Powers 
are to be withdrawn 90 days after the treaty 
comes into effect, but foreign troops may be 
stationed in Japan under agreements with 
Japan. 

(c) Allied Powers agree that Japan has 
the right of individual and collective self- 
defense. 

(d) All Japanese prisoners not yet freed 
are to be returned to their homes. 

4. Political and economic: 

(a) Each of the Allied Powers, within 1 
year after the treaty has come into force 
between it and Japan, may notify Japan 
which of its prewar treaties or conventions 
with Japan it wishes to continue in force 
or to revive, and they will be continued or 
revived subject to this treaty. 

(b) Japan accepts judgment of the In- 
ternational Military Tribunal for the Far 
East and of other allied war crimes court 
and will carry out the sentence imposed 
upon Japanese Nationals. 

(e) Japan declares its readiness to ne- 
gotiate trade agreements with each of the 
Allied Powers and, during the 4-year period 
pending the conclusion of the treaty or 
agreement, it will accord to each of the Allied 
Powers most-favored-nation treatment in 
connection with exports and imports on a 
reciprocal basis. 

(d) Japan agrees to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Allied Powers in order to 
reach agreement covering civil aviation. 

5. Reparations, claims, and property: 

(a) Japan is obligated to pay reparations 
for the damage and suffering it caused dur- 
ing the war. Because of its limited re- 
sources, Japan is required to apply only 
those assets it has in surplus, that is, ex- 
cess labor and unused plant facilities for the 
processing of raw materials. 

(b) Allied Powers may seize, retain, liqui- 
date, or dispose of all property, rights, and 
interests of Japan and its nationals which 
were subject to its jurisdiction on the effec- 
tive date of the treaty, except (1) property 
of Japanese who resided in territory of one 
of the Allied Powers with permission of that 
government; (2) property owned by Japan 
and used for diplomatic purposes; (3) prop- 
erty belonging to religious bodies or private 
charitable institutions and used exclusively 
for such purposes; (4) property, rights, and 
interests acquired as a result of the resump- 
tion of trade with Japan after September 2, 
1945, and (5) obligations of Japan and its 
nationals expressed in Japanese currency. 

(e) Japanese property in neutral coun- 
tries to be turned over to the International 
Red Cross for the benefit of the families of 
prisoners of war. . 

(d) Korea is recognized as independent by 
Japan and entitled to the Japanese property 
in that country. 

6. Ratification: Treaty to come into effect 
after Japan, the United States, and five of 
the following specified states ratify: Aus- 


tralia, Canada, Ceylon, France, Indonesia, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Great Britain. Treaty will 
be in force for each subsequent ratifying 
state from the date of the deposit of its rat- 
ification. 


Mutual Defense Treaty Between the United 
States and the Philippines 

Executive B. Eighty-second Congress, Sec- 
ond session: Signed at Washington on Au- 
gust 30, 1951. Ratified by the Senate March 
20,1952. The mutual defense treaty between 
the United States and the Republic of the 
Philippines provides: 

1. Both parties agree to settle interna- 
tional disputes by peaceful means and to 
develop jointly, by self-help and mutual aid, 
their capacity to resist armed attack. 

2. Both parties agree to consult together 
if their territorial integrity, political inde- 
pendence, or security is threatened in the 
Pacific. 

3. Both parties recognize that an armed 
attack on either in the Pacific area would 
be dangerous and agree they would act to 
meet the common danger by constitutional 
process, 

4. Treaty shall remain in force indefi- 
nitely, but either party may terminate fol- 
lowing a 1 year's notice. 


Security Treaty Between Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United States 

Executive C. Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session: Signed at San Francisco on 
September 1, 1951. Ratified by the Senate 
March 20, 1952. The security treaty be- 
tween Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States provides: 

1. Parties agree to settle any internation- 
al disputes by peaceful means. 

2. Parties separately and jointly by means 
of continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid agree to maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack. 

3. Parties agree to consult together when- 
ever their territorial integrity, political in- 
dependence, or security is threatened in the 
Pacific. 

4. Parties recognize that an armed attack 
on either in the Pacific area would be dan- 
gerous and agree they would act to meet the 
common danger by constitutional process. 

5. Establish a council consisting of their 
Foreign Ministers or their deputies, to con- 
sider matters concerning the implementation 
of this treaty. 

6. Treaty shall remain in force indefinitely. 
Any party may cease to be a member of the 
council 1 year after notice has been given to 
the Government of Australia. 


Security Treaty Between the United States 
and Japan 

Executive D, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session: Signed at San Francisco on 
September 8, .951. Ratified by the Senate 
March 20, 1952, by a vote of 58 to 9. The 
provisions uf the security treaty between the 
United States and Japan are— 

1. Japan grants to the United States the 
right to station land, sea, and air forces in 
and about Japan to maintain international 
peace and security in the Far East, to protect 
Japan from armed attack and, at the request 
of the Japanese Government, to put down 
riots caused by any outside power. 

2. During the exercise of this right, Japan 
will not grant, without the prior consent of 
the United States, any bases or military 
facilities to any third power. 

8. Administrative agreements between the 
two Governments will govern the disposition 
of United States Armed Forces in and about 
Japan. 

4. Treaty will expire whenever the two 
Governments agree that there exist satisfac- 
tory alternative provisions for the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in the general 
area of Japan. 
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Greece and Turkey—North Atlantic Treaty 
Executive E, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session: By a vote of 73 to 2, the Senate, 
on February 7, 1952, ratified the protocol to 
the North Atlantic Treaty on the accession of 
Greece and Turkey signed at London on be- 
half of the United States on October 17, 1951. 
Approval by all parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty will authorize the United States to 
extend an invitation to Greece and Turkey to 
join the pact. This will serve to bring 
Greece and Turkey fully into plans for an 
integrated defense of the Mediterranean and 
European areas. Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18, passed by the Senate on April 4, 
1951, approving sending four additional divi- 
sions of American ground troops to Western 
Europe, provided for the inclusion of Turkey 
and Greece in planning for the defense of 
Europe. 
Convention With Canada—Radio Equipment 
on Stations 

Executive C, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session: A convention between the United 
States of America and Canada, relating to the 
operation by citizens of either country of 
certain radio equipment or stations in the 
other country, signed at Ottawa on February 
8, 1951. 

The convention, ratified April 1, 1952, seeks 
to eliminate difficulties which have arisen 
between the United States and Canada in 
the operation by the nationals of one country 
of certain types of radio equipment in the 
territory of the other. The convention pro- 
vides that— 

(1) Pilots, qualified as radio operators in 
either the United States or Canada, will be 
permitted to operate radio equipment on air- 
craft registered and operated in either 
country, provided the operation is in accord 
with local laws and regulations. 

(2) Properly authorized operators of 
mobile radio transmitters in vehicles used for 
public service or commercial purposes and 
individuals who have radio-telephone in- 
stallations in their cars will be granted per- 
mission to use their radio equipment while 
in the territory of the other country. 

(3) Properly licensed amateur radio 
operators of either country may operate their 
amateur stations in the other country sub- 
ject to possible registration and licensing, 
proper identification of their amateur sta- 
tions by call signs and geographic location, 
and in compliance with local laws and regu- 
lations. 

(4) Convention will enter into force on 
the day of the exchange of instruments of 
ratification, remain in force for a period of 5 
years, and indefinitely thereafter, subject to 
termination on a 6 months’ written notice by 
either Government any time after the 5- 
ver period. 


Canada—Supplementary Extradition 
Convention 

Executive G, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session: The Senate ratified on April 
1, 1952, a supplementary convention, signed 
at Ottawa on October 26, 1951, to the extra- 
dition treaty of 1900 between the United 
States and Canada for the mutual extradi- 
tion of fugitive criminals. The supplemen- 
tary convention enlarges the present treaty 
coverage by broadening the definition of 
fraud in securities transactions, and by 
adding the crime of mail fraud to the list 
of extraditable crimes. 

The present supplementary convention 
shall enter into force on the day of the ex- 
change of instruments of ratification and 
will continue in force as an integral part of 
the supplementary convention of December 
13, 1900. 8 

Amendments to International Load Line 

Convention 

Executive Q. Eighty-second Congress, first 
sesslon: A proposal by the Government of 
Canada and a proposal by the Government of 
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Australia relating to changes in the delimi- 
tation of certain of the seasonal zones es- 
tablished in Annex II of the International 
Load Line Convention, signed at London on 
July 5, 1930. The resolution of ratification 
was adopted by the Senate on April 1, 1952. 
The first modification, proposed by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada, includes the port of 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, within the 
area described as the summer zone instead 
of in the area described as the winter sea- 
sonal zone, which will permit more deeply 
laden vessels to operate into Prince Rupert. 
The second modification, proposed by the 
Government of Australia, permits ships to 
remain in the summer zone on voyages be- 
tween the Indian Ocean and the mainland 
ports of southern and eastern Australia, 
thereby permitting them to operate in this 
area more deeply laden. 


Consular Convention With the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land 


Executive O, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session: A consular convention with proto- 
col of signature between the United States 
and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, signed at Washington 
on June 6, 1951. The convention, ratified 
by the Senate June 13, 1952, is similar to 
the convention with Ireland (Executive P, 
8lst Cong., 2d sess.), so provisions other 
than those described in the convention with 
Ireland will be explained briefly in this con- 
vention. Both conventions (Great Britain 
and Ireland) concern the ctatus of consular 
establishments, the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of consular officers, and the du- 
ties and functions of consular officers sta- 
tioned in the territories of the parties to the 
convention: Briefly, it provides that: 

1. This convention applies (a) on the part 
of the United States, to all territories sub- 
ject to the sovereignty or authority of the 
United States, except the Panama Canal 
Zone; (b) on the part of His Majesty, to 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, Southern Rhodesia, to all 
His Majesty's colonies and protectorates, to 
all territories under his protection, and to 
all territories under trusteeship adminis- 
tered by his government in the United King- 
dom. 

2. A consular office may not be entered 
by the police or other authorities of the 
territory, provided such office is devoted ex- 
clusively to consular business, except with 
the concent of the consular officer or, if 
such consent cannot be obtained, pursuant 
to appropriate writ or process and with the 
consent of the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs. In the event of fire or other 
disaster, the consent of the consular officer 
will be presumed. 

3. Communications. may be in secret lan- 
guage. 

4. A consular officer, his wife, and minor 
children are exempt from the requirements 
of registration for foreigners. 

5. A consular officer is required to carry 
liability insurance on vehicles operated by 
the consulate. 

6. This convention shall be ratified and 
the instruments of ratification exchanged 
at London. The convention shall take effect 
on the 30th day after the date of exchange 
of the instruments of ratification and will 
continue in force for 5 years in the absence 
of notification by either contracting party. 

Conventions With Finland 

Executives K, L, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session: Signed at Washington on 
March 3, 1952. Ratified July 4, 1952. Con- 
ventions between the United States and Re- 
public of Finland for avoidance of double 
taxation and prevention of tax evasion on 
income, estates, and inheritances. 


Convention With Switzerland 


Executive P, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session: Signed at Washington July 9, 


1951. Ratified by the Senate July 4, 1952. 
Convention between the United States and 
Switzerland relating to avoidance of double 
taxation on estates. 


International Convention—High Seas Fisher- 
ies of North Pacific Ocean, With Protocol 
Executive S. Eighty-second Congress, sec- 

ond session: Signed at Tokyo on May 9, 1952, 

on behalf of the United States, Canada, and 

Japan. Ratified by the Senate July 4, 1952. 

Establishes an International North Pacific 

Fisheries Commission, representing the three 

parties, to promote and coordinate conser- 

vation measures for maximum productivity, 

Specifies fish stocks, subject to continued 

conservation practices, which certain parties 

are to abstain from fishing. 
Consular Convention With Ireland 

Executive P. Eighty-first second 
session: A consular convention between the 
United States and Ireland, signed at Dublin 
on May 1, 1950. 

The convention, ratified by the Senate 
June 13, 1952, is designed to achieve the 
desirable objectives of regulating the con- 
sular affairs of each country in the territory 
of the other country and of formalizing the 
understandings of the two countries relative 
to the treatment to be accorded consular 
Officials and employees. It provides briefly 
that— 

1. The territories of the high contracting 
parties to which the provisions apply shall 
be understood to comprise all areas of land. 
air, and water subject to the sovereignty 
or authority of either state, except the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone. 

2. Either high contracting party may es- 
tablish and maintain consulates in the ter- 
ritories of the other at any place where any 
third state possesses a consulate and at any 
other place where the receiving state agrees 
to the establishment of a consulate. It shall 
be within the discretion of the sending state 
to determine whether the consulate shall be 
a consulate general, vice consulate, or con- 
sular agency. 

3. The sending state may assign to any of 
its consulates consular officers of such num- 
ber and rank as it may believe necessary. 

4. The receiving state shall upon request 
inform its appropriate authorities of the 
name of any consular officer entitled to act 
under this convention. As an official agent 
of the sending state, a consular officer shall 
be entitled to speciai protection and to the 
consideration of all officials of the receiving 
state with whom he has official business. 

5. This convention shall be ratified and 
th instruments of ratification shall be ex- 
changed at Washington. The convention 
shall take effect on the thirtieth day after 
the date of exchange of the instruments of 
ratification and will continue in force for 
5 years in absence of notification by either 
contracting party. 

Convention on Relations—Germany 

Executive Q, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session: Convention on relations be- 
tween the three powers, United States, Great 
Britain, France, and the Federal Republic of 
Germany, signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952. 
Ratified by the Senate, 77 to 5, on July 1, 
1952. The convention on relations— 

(1) Ends the occupation of Western Ger- 
many and restores it to regular status in the 
family of nations. 

(2) Provides for répeal of occupation stat- 
ute 


(3) Returns to the Federal Republic con- 
trol over its affairs and diplomatic relations 
with France, Great Britain, and the United 
States. 

(4) Provides that occupation troops will 
become troops for the common defense and 
may be stationed in Germany. 

(5) Provides that a state of emergency 
may be declared under certain circum- 
stances, 
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(6) Provides for an arbitration tribunal to 
settle disputes between the three powers and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. 

(7) Provides for review and modification 
of the terms of this convention. 

Convention shall be ratified or approved 
by the signatory states, and instruments of 
ratification shall be deposited with the Gov- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. Germany will notify each state of 
the date of entry into force of the con- 
vention. 

Protocol to NATO—Germany 

Executive R, Eighty-second Congress, sec- 
ond session: Protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty signed at Paris on May 27, 1952. Rat- 
ified by the Senate, 71 to 5, on July 1, 1952. 
Protocol is designed to bring the Federal 
Republic of Germany within the defense 
orbit of the North Atlantic Treaty by— 

(1) Extending the guaranty of mutual 
assistance to the European Defense Commu- 
nity (EDC) of which West Germany is a 
member, 

(2) Provides that an attack on the Euro- 
pean territory of any member of the EDC 
shall be considered an attack against all 
parties to the Atlantic pact. (There are sim- 
ilar reciprocal guaranties in a separate proto- 
col signed by the six EDC states.) 

Protocol shall enter into force as soon as 
each of the parties (Great Britain, France, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany) has 
notified the Government of the United 
States of its acceptance and the Council of 
European Defense Community has notified 
the North Atlantic Council of the entry into 
force of the treaty setting up the European 
Defense Community. The Government of 
the United States must inform all the parties 
to the North Atlantic Treaty of the date of 
the receipt of each such notification and of 
the date of the entry into force of the present 
protocol. 

International Conventions—Working Stand- 
ards on Seagoing Vessels 

Executives R, S, Y, Z, Eightieth Congress, 
first session: Ratified by the Senate July 4, 
1952, international marine labor conventions 
covering working conditions for ships’ cooks, 
certification of able seamen, medical exami- 
nation of seafarers, and the supply of food 
to crews with an understanding that they 
apply only to foreign ships and not United 
States. 

Veterans 
GI Benefits for Korean Veterans 

H. R. 7656: Declares as congressional policy 
that the veterans’ education and training 
program created in this act is for the pur- 
pose of providing vocational readjustment 
and restoring educational opportunity in- 
terrupted or impeded by reason of active 
military service. Provisions are— 

1. Grants 144 days of education or training 
for each day of service on or after June 27, 
1950, regardless of where service was per- 
formed—maximum period limited to 36 cal- 
endar months which is equivalent to a 4-year 
college course. 

2. Education or training must be initiated 
within 2 years after discharge and completed 
within 7 years after discharge. 

3. Veterans may make only one change in 
program. 

4, Avocational and recreational courses 
may be taken if evidence is submitted that 
they will be of bona fide use in pursuit of 
the veteran’s present or contemplated busi- 
ness or occupation. Exceptions are bartend- 
ing, dancing, and personality development. 
(Flight training does not fall into ‘this clas- 
sification.) 

5. With specified exceptions, courses must 
have been in existence for 2 years prior to 
enroliment of the veterans and in the case of 
proprietary profit schools offering nonac- 
credited courses (excluding farm training) 
enrollments must include at least 15 percent 
nonveteran students in each course. 
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6. Education and training monthly allow- 
ance is set as follows: (a) Full-time program 
at the rate of $110 for a veteran without de- 
pendent, $135 with one dependent, $160 with 
more than one; (b) three-fourths-time basis 
at the rate of $80 without dependent, $100 
with one dependent, $120 with more than 
one; (e) one-half-time program at the rate 
of $50 without dependent, $60 with one de- 
pendent, $80 with more than one; (d) full- 
time instruction and on-the-job training at 
the rate of $90 without dependent, $110 with 
one, $130 with more than one;.(e) fiight 
training at the rate of 75 percent of the es- 
tablished charge; (f) apprenticeship or 
other on-the-job training at the rate of $70 
without dependent, $85 with one, $105 with 
more than one, allowances for such train- 
ing are subject to reduction for each 4 
months as course progresses, plus an over-all 
monthly income limitation of 6310; (g) in- 
stitutional on-farm training at the rate of 
$95 without dependent, $110 with one, $130 
with more than one, allowance is subject to 
reduction for each 4 months as course pro- 
gresses. 

7. Less than one-half time courses or cor- 
respondence will receive an allowance based 
upon the established charges, tuition, and 
fees. 

8. Bans employees of the VA and em- 
ployees of State approval agencies from hav- 
ing any pecuniary interest in schools or other 
educational institutions which conflict with 
the interest cf the Government, except that 
the Administrator may waive prohibition 
if he determines there will be no detriment 
either to the veteran or the Government. 

9. Extends to veterans who were on active 
duty on or after June 27, 1950, the same 
housing benefits as were granted to World 
War II veterans—which include guaranty of 
home loans up to 60 percent with a maxi- 
mum guaranty of $7,500 to eligible veterans 
and widows of such service-connected vet- 
erans; business loan guaranty of $2,000; 
direct loans in rural areas where private 
financing is not available up to but not to 
exceed $10,000; interest rate in all categories 
not to exceed 4 percent. Property sales may 
not be financed within a 1-year period fol- 
lowing construction unless the property 
meets or exceeds the minimum requirements 
for planning, construction, and general ac- 
ceptability. 

10. In addition to unemployment benefits 
of $26 per week for 26 weeks under State 
laws, mustering-out payments are provided: 
$100 for less than 60 days’ active service, 

8200 for more than 60 days’ active service, 
$300 for more than 60 days“ active service 
and overseas service. Includes up to and 
including rank of captain in the Army, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force, and lieutenant 
senior grade in the Navy and Coast Guard. 
Annual cost on mustering-out pay will be 
approximately $200,000,000 a year. 

11. Provides employment assistance to eli- 
gible veterans on the same basis as World 
War II veterans. 

Public Law 550. Approved July 16, 1952. 

Veterans Benefits—Increase 

H. R. 4394: Provides cost-of-living increase 
in the monthly rates of compensation and 
pension to veterans and their dependents as 
follows: 

1. Five percent for service-connected vet- 
erans of all wars, if the disability is 49 per- 
cent or less. 

2. Fifteen percent increase for service- 
connected veterans of all wars, if the dis- 
ability is rated 50 percent or more. 

3. Nine dollars increase, or from $120 to 
$129, for non-service-connected veterans of 
all wars requiring regular aid or attendance, 
helpless, or blind. 

4. Three dollars increase, or from $60 to 
$63, and from $72 to $75 (where the veteran 
has reached the age of 65 or has been totally 
disabled for 10 years or more) for all non- 


service-connected pensions of World Wars I, 
II. and veterans of Korean conflict. 

5. Six dollars increase, or from $42 to $48, 
for widows of veterans of World Wars I, II, 
and the Korean conflict. 

6. Seven and one-half percent increase 
for veterans and dependents of the Civil, 
Indian, and Spanish-American Wars. 

Effective July 1, 1952. 

Public Law 356. Approved May 23, 1952. 


Veterans’ Preference Act Extension 


H. R. 7721: Extends civil-service preference 
benefits of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944 to persons serving in the Armed Forces 
after April 28, 1952, and prior to July 2, 1955, 
the termination date for inductions under 
the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act. 

Public Law 536. Approved July 14, 1952. 


Income Limitations for Non-Service-Con- 
nected Pensions 


H. R. 4387: Increases income limitations 
applicable to non-service-connected dis- 
ability and death pension cases from $1,000 
to $1,400 for a veteran without dependents, a 
widow without children, or a child, and from 
$2,500 to $2,700 for a widow with children or 
a veteran with dependents. Exclusions from 
income include Veterans’ Administration 
benefits, proceeds of Government insurance, 
payments under World War I Adjusted 
Compensation Act, overtime pay to Federal 
employees, and funds contributed by the 
employee now being drawn as annuities in 
the social-security and civil-service retire- 
ment systems. Applicable to World Wars I, 
II, and Korean conflict. Effective July 1, 
1952. 

Public Law 357. Approved May 23, 1952. 


Statutory Award Increases 


H. R. 7783: Increases the special compen- 
sation provided for the most severely service- 
incurred disabled veterans, such as those 
who have lost a hand or a foo: or are blind. 
Estimated cost of the bill $20,764,000 for 
fiscal 1953, and will benefit approximately 
119,000 veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, World Wars I and II. and the Korean 
war. Increases provided are: 

1. Single losses from $42 to $47 per month, 
with the ceiling for total compensation being 
increased from $360 to $400. 

2. Loss of both hands or feet, or of one 
hand and one foot, or blind in both eyes, or 
permanently bedridden, or so helpless as to 
need regular aid and attendance, from $240 
to $266. 

3. More severe losses, from $282 to $313; 
from $318 to $353; from $360 to $400. 

4 Arrested tuberculosis, from $60 to $67 
per month. 

Public Law 427. Approved June 30, 1952. 


Housing—Additional Funds 


H. R. 5893: Provides additional funds up to 
$125,000,000 to the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs for direct loans under the Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act for direct home 
and farmhouse loans to eligible veterans. 
These additional funds will be used only in 
areas where Veterans’ Administration-guar- 
anteed 4-percent loans are not available from 
private sources. The maximum loan amount 
to an individual is $10,000. The direct-loan 
program expires June 30, 1952, and these 
additional loans will be made quarterly in 
the amounts of $25,000,000 each quarter. 

Public Law 325. Approved April 18, 1952. 


AMVETS Headquarters 


H. R. 6635: Exempts from taxation in the 
District of Columbia property purchased by 
the AMVETS at 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C., to serve as their 
national headquarters, so long as this prop- 
erty is owned and occupied by AMVETS as 
national headquarters and not used commer- 
cially. 


Public Law 421. Approved June 28, 1952. 
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Blank Ammunition—Veterans’ Organizations 


H. R. 4949: Amends the act of February 10, 
1920, by providing free blank ammunition 
for national veterans’ organizations recog- 
nized by the Veterans’ Administration to be 
used in connection with funeral ceremonies 
of deceased veterans and for other ceremonial 
occasions. The act of 1920 authorized the 
Secretary of War to sell blank ammunition 
to veterans’ organizations at cost price, plus 
the cost of packing and transportation. 

Public Law 364. Approved May 26, 1952. 

Civil Relief 

S. 2390: Amends the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act of 1940 by subjecting to 
criminal penalties those who knowingly make 
a sale, foreclosure, or seizure of property (as 
well as those who knowingly cause the sale, 
foreclosure, or seizure of property to be made) 
of any serviceman’s property protected by 
this act. Conviction carries imprisonment 
up to 1 year, a fine up to $1,000, or both. 

Public Law 401. Approved June 23, 1952. 


Patents—Extension 


S. 1537: Provides that no person shall be 
held not to be the sole owner of a patent, 
within the meaning of the provisions of law 
extending the term of certain patents of 
persons who served in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during World 
War II, by reason of any interest of his wife 
in such patent. Extends the time for filing 
an application 1 year following the date of 
enactment in the case of any patent held by 
the applicant and his wife as property under 
= laws of any State, Territory, or posses- 
sion. 

Public Law 437. Approved July 1, 1952. 

War Claims—Prisoners of War 

S. 1415: Authorizes payment out of the 
war claims fund to— 

1. All Armed Forces personnel of the 
United States who were prisoners of war for 
any period of time subsequent to December 
7, 1941, at the rate of $1.50 per day for each 
day he was held a prisoner of war. Claims 
must be filed within 1 year of enactment. 

2. Religious organizations in the Philip- 
pines which gave aid to American citizens 
and military forces in World War II whose 
facilities for educational, medical, or welfare 
work were destroyed. Claims must be filed 
on or before October 1, 1952. 

Public Law 303. Approved April 9, 1952. 

Arizona—National Cemeteries 

S. 2621: Directs the Secretary of the Army 
to establish one or more national cemeteries 
in the State of Arizona to service the approx- 
imately 72,000 veteran population of the 
State. 

Passed Senate June 2, 1952. Pending in 
House Interior Committee. 

Philippine Scouts 

H.R.1216: Authorizes the President to 
transfer the United States Army Provisional 
Philippine Scout Hospital at Fort McKinley, 
Philippine Islands, to the Philippine Repub- 
lic and to furnish grants-in-aid for not more 
than 5 years in order to pay for the care of 
Philippine Scouts now under treatment. 

Public Law 311. Approved April 9, 1952. 
SECTION B. DIGEST OF MAJOR LEGISLATION 

PASSED BY UNITED STATES SENATE, FIRST 

SESSION OF THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, 

CONVENED JANUARY 3, 1951, ADJOURNED 

OCTOBER 20, 1951 

Agriculture 
Mexican Farm Labor 

S. 984: Authorizes the Government to carry 
out an agreement with Mexico under which 
Mexican nationals may be legally imported 
into the United States subject to the immi- 
gration laws for temporary agricultural em- 
ployment if the Secretary of Agriculture cer- 
tifies that such workers are needed and that 
American labor is not available. The Secre- 
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tary of Labor is authorized to recruit farm 
workers in Mexico, transport them to the 
United States, and guarantee that American 
employers will comply with the individual 
work contracts relating to wages and trans- 
portation. The law expires December 31, 
1953 


Public Law 78. Approved July 12, 1951. 
Mexican Farm Labor Appropriation 

House Joint Resolution 311: Appropriates 
$950,000, of which $750,000 is reimbursable, 
to carry out the terms of the Mexican Farm 
Labor Act, 

Public Law 113. Approved August 16, 
1951. 

Farm Mortgage Loans 

S. 684: Amends the Bankhead- Jones Farm 
Tenant Act as follows: (a) Secretary of Agri- 
culture authorized to insure up to $25,000,- 
000 a year of farm-mortgage loans on the 
basis of bona fide applications and the avail- 
ability of farms; no change is made in the 
use of the remaining $75,000,000 original 
authorization which is loaned on the basis 
of farm population and prevalence of ten- 
ancy; (b) Secretary is authorized to post- 
pone refinancing insured mortgage loans un- 
til the borrower has sufficient equity to meet 
the requirements to which the holder of the 
insured mortgage may be subject in making 
uninsured loans; (c) the limit of initial pro- 
duction and subsistence loans is increased 
from $3,500 to $7,000 and the total outstand- 
ing indebtedness of any borrower on all such 
loans from $5,000 to $10,000; (d) term of 
repayment of operating loans and the maxi- 
mum period which a borrower may be in- 
debted in order to be eligible for further 
financial assistance is extended from 5 to 7 
years; (e) Secretary is authorized to post- 
pone the initial annual repayment of both 


real estate and production assistance loans, 


for two full crop years after the date of the 
loan if it is determined that the farm income 
will not be sufficient to make the payment 
at an earlier date. 

Public Law 123. Approved August 23, 1951. 

Poisonous Weed Control 

S. 1041: Provides general authorization for 
the eradication and control of Halogeton 
glomeratus, a poisonous weed growing on the 
range and pasture lands of the United States 
which has caused serious loss to the live- 
stock industry. Establishes a Federal policy 
authorizing needed work without regard to 
land ownership and provides for coopera- 
tion between State and local agencies and the 
several agencies of the Federal Government 
having land management responsibility. 
Authorizes: (a) surveys to detect the pres- 
ence and effect of the weed; (b) measures and 
operations necessary to control, suppress, and 
eradicate; and (c) authorizes funds to be 
appropriated to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of Interior, from time to 
time, as may be necessary to carry out this 
program. 

Public Law 529. Approved July 14, 1952. 

Sugar Tax and Quotas 

H. R. 4521: Extends the Sugar Act of 1948 
to December 31, 1956, and amends the In- 
ternal Revenue Code by continuing excise 
tax on sugar to June 30, 1957. Increases 
annual quota allocation to Puerto Rico by 
170,000 tons and to the Virgin Islands by 
6,000 tons. Establishes an annual quota of 
300,000 gallons of liquid sugar for the British 
West Indies. Quota allocations for the vari- 
ous producing areas on the mainland of the 
United States, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands remain the same as in existing law. 
A slight increase is provided in the alloca- 
tion to foreign countries, except Cuba, which 
ship sugar into the United States, restoring 
to these countries their prewar ratio of sugar 
imports. Cuba’s percentage share of im- 
ports is reduced, but the actual tonnage of 
Cuban sugar to the United States is expected 
to increase. 


Public Law 140. Approved September 1, 

1951. 
Peanut Acreage Allotments 

H. R. 2615: Amends Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 to authorize an increase in 
acreage allotments for edible and other 
types of peanuts for the 1951 crop year. 
Allotment increase of 34,900 acres for in- 
edible peanuts is authorized; edible peanut 
acreage increase is allotted on a proportional 
basis by States to farmers producing this 
type. Total acreage increase for all types is 
97,743, making final 1951 allotment 1,771,117 
acres, which is a reduction of 331,334 acres 
from 1950 allotment of 2,200,194 acres. 

Public Law 17. Approved April 12, 1951. 


Transfer Horse Breeding Farm 


S. 271: Directs the Secretary of Agriculture 
to transfer to Vermont Agriculture College 
some 942 acres of land comprising the for- 
mer United States Morgan Breeding Farm, 
to be used by the college for general agri- 
cultural purposes, including the continuance 
of breeding Morgan horses. 

Public Law 26. Approved May 7, 1951. 


Bar Entry of Destructive Mollusks 


H. R. 4443: Prohibits importation into the 
United States of certain land and fresh wa- 
ter snails, and particularly the giant African 
snail, destructive to agriculture, by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
rules for inspection and treatment of goods 
entering the United States, and establishes 
penalty of $500 fine and 1 year imprisonment 
for violation. 

Public Law 152. Approved September 22, 
1951. 

Federal Land Banks 


S. 2091: Repeals the authority of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to subscribe to the 
capital stock of Federal land banks since 
such subscriptions are no longer needed by 
the Federal land banks. 

Passed Senate October 1, 1951. Pending 
in House. 

Tobacco Quotas 

H. R. 4475: Authorizes the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture on the basis of certain findings to 
increase the marketing quotas and acreage 
allotments for certain types of tobacco suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. 

Public Law 178. Approved October 17, 
1951. 

Timber Sales 


S. 1517: Raises from $500 to $2,000 the 
limitation on the amount of national for- 
est timber that may be sold by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture without advertisement. 

Public Law 366. Approved May 27, 1952. 


Virgin Islands Experimental Station 


H. R. 4027: Authorizes the transfer of cer- 
tain lands and facilities in the Virgin Is- 
lands from the Secretary of the Interior to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to conduct an 
agricultural research and extension service 
program in the Virgin Islands. 

Public Law 228. Approved October 29, 
1951. 

Import Baler Twine 

H. R. 1005: Authorizes the duty-free im- 
portation of twine used for baling hay. 
straw, and other fodder which is now sub- 
ject to duty at 15 percent ad valorem. 

Public Law 219. Approved October 25, 


1951. 
Appropriations 
Agriculture Department Appropriation 


H. R. 3973: Appropriates for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture $802,988,626 for the 
1952 fiscal year (which is $17,216,920 below 
the budget estimates) for the following 
major activities: 

1. $434,167,491 for Production and Market- 
ing Administration which includes (a) $256,- 
500,000 for the 1952-crop-year soil-building 
program, and (b) $10,000,000 for the acreage 
allotment and marketing quota programs} 
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2. $71,417,816 for Agricultural Research 
Administration of which (a) $30,626,650 is 
for agricultural engineering research and 
plant quarantine, (b) $23,828,928 for the 
Bureau of Animal Industry for meat inspec- 
tion, animal research, disease control, (c) 
$12,795,798 for maintenance of experimental 
stations throughout the United States and 
its possessions, (d) $1,475,000 for the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry, (e) $1,350,000 for 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics, (f) $550,000 for eradication of 
foot-and-mouth and other contagious dis- 
eases of animals and poultry; 

3. $63,222,308 for Forest Service for re- 
search, protection, management, fighting 
forest fires, development of roads and trails; 

4. $60,083,291 for Soll Conservation Service 
which includes $6.372,800 for flood control. 

5. $76,808,000 to Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to discharge indebtedness incurred 
under the International Wheat Agreement 
Act of 1949; 

6. $27,985,000 for cooperative agricultural 
extension work; 

7. $27,825,000 for Farmers Home Admin- 
istration but includes borrowing authoriza- 
tion of $153,000,000 for production and sub- 
sistence loans to farmers; 

8. $7,750,000 for rural electrification pro- 
gram but includes authority to borrow $209,- 
SAO. for loans to rural electric coopera- 

ves; 

9. $7,949,911 for the Federal crop insurance 
program; 

10. $6,000,000 for control of forest 
which includes $3,300,000 for control of white 
pine blister rust; 

11. $4,998,304 for Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of which (a) $2,150,000 is to be 
used for economic investigations, and (b) 
$2,848,304 for publishing crop and livestock 
estimates; 

12. $4,750,000 for Research and Marketing; 

13. $2,725,000 for Farm Credit Administra- 
tion of which $2,325,000 is an advance from 
farm credit agencies; 

14. $650,000 for Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority; * e 

15. $6,656,505 for general administrative 
expenses of the Department of Agriculture; 

16. Provisos are added reducing all appro- 
priations for personal services by 10 percent 
and prohibiting filling more than 75 percent 
of vacancies in publicity and information 
service personnel. 

Public Law 135. Approved August 31, 1951. 

Civil Functions Appropriations 


H. R. 4386: Appropriates $597,262,713 for 
the 1952 fiscal year (which is $65,175,130 
below the budget estimate) for civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
the Army, which includes: 

1. $316,544,100 for the general flood-con- 

trol program, including (a) $7,060,000 for 
maintenance and operation of the program; 
(b) $1,000,000 for planning of flood-control 
projects; and (c) $308,484,100 for construc- 
thas of approximately 84 flood-control proj- 
ects. 
2. $192,657,613 for the rivers and harbors 
program, including (a) $66,965,000 for main- 
tenance of rivers and harbors; (b) $500,000 
for planning of rivers and harbors projects; 
(c) $125,192,613 for construction of approxi- 
mately 43 rivers and harbors projects. 

3. $60,500,000 for flood control on the Mis- 
sissippi River and its tributaries. 

Public Law 203. Approved October 24, 
1951. 


Department of Defense Appropriations 

H. R. 5054: Appropriates for the Defense 
Department—Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps—$56,939,568,030 for the 1952-53 and 
succeeding fiscal years (which is $740,057,- 
670 below the budget estimate) for the fol- 
lowing major activities: 

1. $19,888,032,030 for the Department of 
the Army, including (a) $2,787,990,000 for 
the Quartermaster Corps, of which (1) $1,- 
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506,681,000 is for clothing and equipment, 
(2) $603,309,000 is for subsistence, (3) $465,- 
000,000 is for regular supplies of the Army; 
(b) $1,213,707,000 for the Signal Corps; (c) 
$307,792,000 for the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserve; (d) $1,214,412,700 for the 
Corps of Engineers, of which (1) $1,166,049,- 
000 is for the engineer service, (2) $48,363,- 
700 is for military construction; (e) $3,297,- 
076,000 for Army pay; (f) $269,580,000 for 
medical service; (g) $22,300,000 for Army 
training; and (h) $1,138,130,000 for general 
administration of the Department of the 


Army. 

2. $15,544,891,000 for the Department of 
the Navy, including (a) $2,538,541,000 for 
military personnel of Navy and Naval Re- 
serve which includes pay, allowances, travel, 
and authorized transportation of depend- 
ents; (b) $97,570,000 for training, education, 
and general expenses of naval personnel; 
(c) $580,604,000 for military personnel of 
Marine Corps and Marine Corps Reserve, in- 
cluding pay, subsistence, clothing, travel, 
and authorized transportation of depend- 
ents; (d) $923,393,000 for aircraft and fa- 
cilities; (e) $4,000,000,000 for construction 
of aircraft and related procurement; (f) $1,- 
537,452,000 for ships and facilities, which 
includes design, maintenance, operation, 
and alteration of vessels and facilities; (g) 
$1,420,650,000 for construction, acquisition, 
and conversion of ships; (h) $1,819,503,000 
for ordnance and facilities which includes 
production, procurement of ordnance and 
ammunition; (i) $135,770,000 for medical 
care, which includes maintenance and op- 
eration of naval hospitals, procurement of 
supplies and training of personnel; (j) $485,- 
102,000 for service-wide supply and finance 
activities. 

3. $19,975,785,000 for the Department of 
the Air Force, including: (a) $12,990,800,000 
for construction, procurement and modifica- 
tion of aircraft and equipment; (b) $3,016,- 
700,000 for military personnel of the Air 
Force; (c) $106,943,000 for maintenance of 
Air Force Reserve and Air National Guard; 
(d) $40,600,000 for expenses necessary for the 
maintenance, operation, and administration 
of the activities of the Air Force. 

4. $1,760,000 for related agencies, including 
(a) $160,000 for the National Security Coun- 
cil; and (b) $1,600,000 for the National Re- 
sources Board. 

5. $1,529,100,000 for the Office of Secretary 
of Defense. 

6. Provisos are added: (a) terminating a 
contract if it is determined gratuities were 
offered a Government employee or officer; 
(b) prohibiting flight pay unless assigned 
duties involve actual combat missions or in- 
volve flight in excess of 20 hours per month; 
(c) allowing release of involuntary reserv- 
ists having served 16 months on active duty 
since June 26, 1950, if they served at least 12 
months between December 7, 1941, and Sep- 
tember 2, 1945; (d) prohibiting retirement 
pay after October 18, 1951, for any officer who 
retires voluntarily unless physically unfit, 
has reached retirement age, or retirement is 
approved by Secretary. 

Public Law 179. Approved October 18, 
1951. 

District of Columbia Appropriation 

H. R. 4329: Appropriates $11,400,000 (which 
is $600,000 below the budget estimate) for 
District of Columbia for the 1952 fiscal year 
which is the Federal share of the total $138,- 
216,150 appropriation for general adminis- 
tration of the District government. The bal- 
ance, $126,816,150, is derived from District 
revenues such as taxes and special assess- 
ments. 


Public Law 106. Approved August 3, 1951. 


Additional District of Columbia 
Appropriation 
H. R. 5215: Included in the eighth supple- 
mental appropriation bill is $136,650 for the 
1952 fiscal year for the Office of Rent Control 


for the District of Columbia. (Payable out 
of District of Columbia revenues.) 

Public Law 253. Approved November 1, 
1951. 

Additional District of Columbia 
Appropriation 

H. R. 3587: Included in the third supple- 
mental appropriation bill is $1,122,740 for 
general administration of the District of Co- 
lumbia. (Payable out of District of Colum- 
bia revenues.) 

Public Law 45. Approved June 2, 1951. 


District of Columbia Rent Control—Second 
Supplemental 

House Joint Resolution 207: Appropriates 
$21,250 for the administration of the District 
Rent Control Office through June 30, 1951. 
(Payable out of District of Columbia reve- 
nues.) 

Public Law 11. Approved March 24, 1951, 


Independent Offices Appropriation 

H. R. 3880: Appropriates for the Executive 
Office and independent agencies $6,162,825,- 
175 for the 1952 fiscal year (which is $675,- 
077,290 below the budget estimates) for the 
following major activities: 

1. $3,969,436,220 for Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration which includes $2,112,230,000 for pay- 
ment of disability compensation and pen- 
sion; 

2. $1,139,932,750 for Atomic Energy Com- 
mission; 

8. $10,513,535 for Interstate Commerce 
Commission; 

4. $6,116,650 for Federal Communications 
Commission; 

5. $4,005,325 for Federal Power Commis- 
sion; 

6. $3,940,400 for Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; 

7. $5,878,480 for Securities and Exchange 
Commission; 

8. $1,144,600 for Tariff Commission; 

9. $238,389,600 for Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; 

10. $330,455,900 for Civil Service Commis- 
sion which includes $310,000,000 for civil- 
service retirement and disability funds; 

11. $157,558,900 for Maritime Administra- 
tion under the Department of Commerce; 

12. $150,368,000 for General Services Ad- 
ministration; 

13. $67,600,000 for National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, which includes $11,- 
700,000 for contract authority for construc- 
tion and equipment at laboratories and re- 
search stations; 

14. $31,494,000 for General Accounting 
Office; - 

15. $23,060,000 for Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Agency but includes authority to 
guarantee $58,488,000 in loan authorizations; 

16. $7,811,215 for Executive Office of the 
President which includes $3,362,000 for the 
Bureau of the Budget and $800,000°for dis- 
aster relief; 

17. $7,000,000 for Displaced Persons Com- 
mission; 

18. $3,719,000 for American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission; 

19. $3,545,200 for Smithsonian Institution 
and National Gallery of Art; 

20. $235,000 for Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board; 

21. $89,600 for Indian Claims Commission; 

22. Provisos are added reducing all appro- 
priations for personal service by 10 percent 
and prohibiting filling more than 75 percent 
of vacancies in publicity and information 
service personnel. 

Public Law 187. Approved August 31, 1951. 

Interior Department Appropriation 

II. R. 3790: Appropriates for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior $511,841,816 for the 
1952 fiscal year (which is $52,344,184 below 
the budget estimates) for the following ma- 
jor activities: 

1. $229,123,522 for the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion exclusive of special funds and authority 
for transfer of various facilities; 
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2. $72,908,439 for the Bonneville Power 
Administration; 

8. $68,978,512 for the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, which includes more than $2,000,000 in 
tribal funds; 

4. $39,912,970 for the Office of Territories 
of which (a) $31,900,000 is for Alaska public 
works, road and other construction, and (b) 
$992,970 is for public works in the Virgin 
Islands but exclusive of an additional $2,725,- 
000 in advances and grants to the Virgin 
Islands Corporation; 

5. $27,646,564 for the National Park Service; 

6. $23,412,856 for the Bureau of Mines; 

7. $21,300,000 for the Geological Survey; 

8. $12,077,555 for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service exclusive of funds derived as reve- 
nues from taxes on certain sporting goods 
and seal sales in Alaska; 

9. $8,422,605 for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement exclusive of funds received from 
grazing, royalties, etc., for expenditure to 
States and range-land improvements; 

10. $2,154,911 for general administrative 
expenses of the Department of the Interior; 

11. Provisos are added reducing all appro- 
priations for personal services by 10 percent 
and prohibiting filling more than 75 percent 
of vacancies in publicity and information 
service personnel. 

Public Law 136. Approved August 31, 1951. 
Labor-Federal Security Agency Appropriation 

H. R. 3708: Appropriates for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Federal Security Agency, and 
related agencies $2,512,004,270 for the 1952 
fiscal year (which is $232,249,490 below the 
budget estimate) for the following major 
activities: 

1. $222,504,944 for the Department of La- 
bor, which includes (a) $169,576,919 for the 
Bureau of Employment Security, and (b) 
$2,950,000 for general administrative expenses 
of the Department of Labor; 

2. $1,715,027,843 for the Federal Security 
Agency, which includes (a) $346,710,408 for 
Public Health Service for tuberculosis, na- 
tional heart, national cancer, mental health, 
etc., (b) $75,000,000 for school construction, 
and (c) $65,000,967 for Office of Education; 

3. $1,189,833,500 for the Social Security 
Administration, which includes a limitation 
of $58,110,300 from the Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance trust fund; 

4. $7,885,418 for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board; 

5. $1,092,248 for the National Mediation 
Board; 

6. $562,534,409 for the Railroad Retirement 


7. $2,959,413 for the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service; 

8. Provisos are added reducing appropria- 
tions for personal services by 10 percent and 
prohibiting filling more than 75 percent of 
vacancies in publicity and information serv- 
ice personnel. 

Public Law 134. 
1951. 

Labor Department—Seventh Supplemental 

House Joint Resolution 311: Appropriates 
$950,000 for the 1952 fiscal year ($750,000 - 
reimbursable from payments made to the 
United States by employers) for expenses 
in connection with the Mexican farm labor 


Approved August 31, 


program. 
Public Law 113. Approved August 16, 1951, 
Legislative Branch Appropriations 

H. R. 4496: Appropriates for the legislative 
branch $73,805,507 for the 1952 fiscal year 
(which is $8,116,079 below the budget esti- 
mate) for the following major activities: 

1. $12,395,605 for the Senate which in- 
cludes (a) $6,481,545 for expenses of operat- 
ing Senators’ offices including salaries, (b) 
$1,498,334 for operations of offices of Secre- 
tary of Senate, Sergeant at Arms, Door- 
keeper, (c) $1,928,593 for operation of Senate 
committees including salaries, (d) $160,135 
for operation of Joint Committee on Atomic 
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Energy, and (e) $125,532 for oficial reporting 
of Senate proceedings; 

2. $22,822,109 for the House of Representa- 
tives which includes (a) $14,730,450 for ex- 
penses of operating Members’ and Delegates” 
offices including salaries, (b) $1,219,390 for 
operation of House committees, (c) $1,523,- 
874 for operation of offices of Clerk of the 
House, Sergeant at Arms, Doorkeeper, (d) 
$180,000 for operation of Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, and (e) $114,- 
935 for reporting House proceedings: 

3. 67,501,888 for Architect of the Capitol 
which includes (a) $2,456,468 for repairs, 
maintenance, and improvements of Capitol 
buildings, and (b) $4,267,600 for operation 
and improvement of Capitol power plant; 

4. $8,695,160 for operation of Library of 
Congress; x 

5. $21,900,000 for Government Printing 
Office for printing and other activities in- 
cluding distribution of documents. 

Public Law 168. Approved October 11, 1951. 


Legislative Branch—First Supplemental 

House Joint Resolution 195: Appropriates 
$831,155 for the legislative branch for the 
1951 fiscal year (which is $25,000 above the 
budget estimate) for (a) $633,655 for oper- 
ating expenses of the Senate, and (b) $197,- 
500 for operating expenses of the House of 


Representatives. 
Public Law 7. Approved March 19, 1951. 


Legislative Branch—Fifth Supplemental 

House Joint Resolution 267: Appropriates 
$150,000 for the legislative branch for the 
1951 fiscal year for expenses of inquiries and 
investigations. 

Public Law 49. Approved June 15, 1951, 

Mutual Security Appropriation 

H. R. 5684: Appropriates $7,328,903,976 
(which is $198/623,814 below the budget 
estimate) for the fiscal year 1952 for mili- 
tary, economic, and technical assistance to 
various foreign countries as follows: (1) 
$5,840,852,457 to Western Europe, of which 
$4,818,852,457 will be military aid and $l,- 
022,000,000 will be economic aid; (2) 6772, 
405,866 to Asia and the Pacific, of which 
$535,250,000 will be military aid and $237,- 
155,866 will be economic aid; (3) $556,250,- 
000 to the Near East and Africa, of which 
$396,250,000 will be military aid and $160,- 
000,000 will be economic aid; (4) $59,395,- 
653 to the American Republics, of which 
$38,150,000 is military aid and $21,245,653 is 
for economic aid; (5) $100,000,000 is added 
for assistance to Spain. 

Public Law 249. Approved October 31, 
1951. 


State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
Appropriations 

H. R. 4740: Appropriates for the 1952 fiscal 
year $1,042,867,887 (which is $215,428,254 
below the budget estimate) including: 

1. $228,104,861 for the Department of State, 
including the following major activities: (a) 
$85,000,000 for international information and 
educational service; (b) $30,297,861 for con- 
tributions to international organizations; 
. (c) $12,030,000 for Rio Grande emergency 
flood protection and construction; (d) $7,- 
500,000 for acquisition of buildings abroad; 
(e) $74,200,000 for general administration of 
the State Department. 

2. $181,602,000 for the Department of Jus- 
tice, including the following major activ- 
ities: (a) $90,000,000 for the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation; (b) $36,400,000 for the 
operation of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service; (c) $25,970,000 for the oper- 
ation of the Federal Bureau cf Prisons; (d) 
$12,990,000 for United States marshals and 
attorneys; (e) $14,517,000 for general legal 
activities and administration. 

3. $607,242,911 for the Department of 
Commerce, including the following major 
activities: (a) $42,943,500 for the Bureau of 
Public Roads, of which (1) $9,343,500 is for 
Federal aid to highway construction, (2) 


$24,500,000 is for forest highways, (3) $3,- 
500,000 is for access roads; (b) $122,800,000 
for the Civil Aeronautics Administration, of 
which (1) $28,700,000 is for the Federal aid 
to airports program, (2) $525,000 is for con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
Alaskan airports; (c) $25,500,000 for the 
Weather Bureau; (d) $13,700,000 for the 
Census Bureau; (e) $12,200,000 for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; (f) $11,500,000 for the 
Patent Office. 

4. $25,918,115 for the judiciary, including 
the following major activities: (a) $1,238,250 
for the Supreme Court; (b) $2,180,000 for 
the Federal probation system; (c) $588,900 
for the Court of Claims; (d) $483,165 for the 
Customs Court. 

5. Provisos are added (1) reducing by 10 
percent below budget estimate the total 
number of personnel in the agencies under 
this bill; (2) barring funds for filling more 
than 75 percent of vacancies occurring after 
August 1, 1951, but excepting from the 10- 
percent cut (a) positions filled from within 
the agency; (b) positions filled by Presiden- 
tial appointment; (c) positions in the judi- 
ciary, FBI, CAB, CAA, Foreign Service, etc. 

Public Law 188. Approved October 22, 
1951. 


Treasury-Post Office Appropriations 

H. R. 3282: Appropriates for the Treasury 
Department and the Post Office Department 
$2,928,398,000 for the 1952 fiscal year (which 
is $30,027,000 below the budget estimate) as 
follows: 

1. $2,340,800,000 for the Post Office Depart- 
ment which includes $2,315,000,000 for postal 
operations and transportation of mails. 

2. $587,598,000 for the Treasury Depart- 
ment which includes (a) $253,000,000 for 
Bureau of Internal Revenue; (b) $162,700,000 
for operation and maintenance of Coast 
Guard; (e) $2,500,000 for Secret Service Divi- 
sion; (d) $2,100,000 for the Bureau of Nar- 
cot ies. 

3. Proviso is added prohibiting filling more 
than 75 percent of the vacancies occurring 
among persons engaged in information or 


publicity services. 
Public Law 111. Approved August 11, 1951. 


Supplemental Appropriations 


Executive, Legislative, and District of 
Columbia—Third Supplemental 


H. R. 3587: Appropriates for the executive 
branch, legislative branch, and the District 
of Columbia government $364,932,477 for the 
1951 fiscal year (which is $530,833,816 below 
the budget estimate) as follows: 

1, $159,500,000 (out of postal revenues) 
for the Post Office Department for postal 
operations and transportation of mails. 

2. $79,372,500 for various Independent Of- 
fices of which (a) $27,418,000 is for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, (b) $25,000,000 for 
Federal @ivil Defense, and (c) $20,000,000 for 
the vessel operations revolving fund” of the 
Maritime Administration. 

3. $50,000,000 for the Federal Security 
Agency in grants for surveys and school 
construction. 

4. $33,081,895 for the President’s fund, of 
which (a) $5,750,000 is for international 
child-welfare work, and (b) $27,331,895 for 
expenses in connection with defense pro- 
duction. 


5. $9,533,989 for the Department of State 
to carry on its international information and 
educational activities. 

6. $7,870,000 for the Department of Jus- 
tice, of which $5,872,000 is for the general 
administration of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, 

7. $7,652,000 for the Department of In- 
terior of which (a) $3,650,000 is for con- 
struction by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and (b) $4,000,000 for construction work on 
the Alaska Railroad. 

8. $6,234,384 for the Department of Com- 
merce of which (a) $1,464,384 is for the pay- 
ment of slaims under the Federal Airport 
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Act, and (b) $4,250,000 for the Bureau of 
Public Roads. 

9. $3,300,000 for the Department of Agri- 
culture for the Forest Service. 

10. $3,103,881 for the payment of claims 
and judgments rendered against the United 
States by United States courts. 

11. $3,000,000 for the Department of Labor 
as an additional amount for the employees 
compensation fund. 

12. $1,578,878 for general administrative 
expenses of the legislative branch of the 
Government and for repairs and maintenance 
of the Capitol Buildings. 

13. $1,122,740 for general administration of 
the District of Columbia to be derived from 
the District revenue. 

14. $480,000 for the Treasury Department 
of which $350,000 is for the Coast Guard. 

15. $225,000 for the general administration 
of the judiciary. 

16. Public Law 22 appropriating $10,000,000 
for defense production for the 1951 fiscal 
year is chargeable against this appropriation, 

Public Law 45. Approved June 2, 1951. 

National Defense—Fourth Supplemental 


H. R. 3842: Appropriates for national de- 
fense purposes $6,442,668,000 for the 1951 fis- 
cal year (which is $46,985,000 below the 
budget estimate) for the following: 

E 1. $59,323,000 for Atomic Energy Commis- 
on; 

2. $6,379,673,000 for the Department of De- 
fense of which (a) $2,847,570,000 is for the 
Army, (b) $1,645,439,000 for the Navy, and 
(c) $1,886,664,000 for the Air Force; 

8. $3,672,000 for the Department of the In- 
terior for construction by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Public Law 43. Approved May 31, 1981. 

Disaster Relief—Sixth Supplemental 


House Joint Resolution 292: Appropriates 
$25,000,000 for the 1952 fiscal year for relief 
in the Mississippi and Missouri River areas. 

Public Law 80. Approved July 18, 1951. 


Executive and Independent Agencies—Eighth 
Supplemental 

H. R. 5215: Appropriates for various de- 
partments and agencies of the Government 
$1,676,246,976 for the 1952 fiscal year (which 
is $628,244,681 below the budget estimate) 
for the following: 

1. $1,334,159,250 for various independent 
agencies, of which (a) $835,582,500 for the 
General Services Administration, including 
$790,216,500 for purchase of strategic and 
critical materials; (b) $265,965,000 for the 
Atomic Energy Commission; (c) $74,945,000 
for the Civil Defense Administration; (d) 
$116,775,000 for the Veterans’ Administration 
for the national service life insurance pro- 
gram; (e) $30,154,000 for the selective serv- 
ice program; (f) $4,575,000 for the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency; (g) $100,000 for 
the Motor Carrier Claims Commission; (h) 
$2,543,750 for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, to be used for the Defense Trans- 
portation Administration; $3,500,000 for the 
National Science Foundation, 

2. $100,682,105 for the Department of Com- 
merce, which includes (a) $39,737,500 for ex- 
penses of defense production program; and 
(b) $60,000,000 for maritime activities. 

3. $26,250,000 for the Department of State, 
to be used in governing occupied areas. 

4. $22,555,182 for the Department of De- 
fense, of which $22,500,000 is to be used for 
government and relief in occupied areas. 

5. $23,287,500 for the Department of Labor, 
of which $21,287,500 is for the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security. 

6. $6,100,000 for the Federal Security 
Agency, 

7. $11,069,000 for the Department of the In- 
terior, of which (a) $2,285,000 is for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation; (b) $954,000 is for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs; and (c) $5,000,000 
is for expenses of defense production. 

8. $2,059,714 for the Department of Justice, 
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9. $411,650 for the District of Columbia out 
of District of Columbia revenues. 

10. $31,775,000 for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, of which (a) $28,000,000 is for the Coast 
Guard, and (b) $400,000 for the Bureau of 
Narcotics. 

11, $350,000 for the Small Defense Plants 
Administration. 

12. $1,711,250 for the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

13, $2,800,000 for Defense Production Ad- 
ministration. 

14. $98,053,375 for Economic Stabilization 
Agency. 

15. $185,000 for the National Security 
Training Commission. 

Provisos are included (a) reducing by 50 
percent appropriations in this bill for do- 
mestic informational personnel; (b) reducing 
by 25 percent all appropriations this fiscal 
year for publicity and informational per- 
sonnel for the Department of Labor and the 
Federal Security Agency but exception is 
made for those engaged in the preparation 
or distribution of technical, scientific, or re- 
search publications; (c) specifically excluded 
from any reduction in information staff made 
by this or any other act are personnel in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization engaged in 
informing the public about the progress and 
purposes of the defense mobilization pro- 
gram or persons in the agencies assigned 
functions under the Defense Production Act 
who are engaged in informing the public 
about rules, regulations, and orders. 

Public Law 253. Approved November 1. 
1951. 

Veterans’ Administration—Ninth 
Supplemental 


House Joint Resolution 340: Appropriates 
$5,000,000 for the 1952 fiscal year for pay- 
ments to beneficiaries under the Service- 
men's Indemnity Act of 1951. 

Public Law 169. Approved October 11, 
1951. 


Rehabilitation of Flood-Stricken Areas— 
Tenth Supplemental 


House Joint Resolution 341: Appropriates 
$53,440,000 (which is $346,560,000 below the 
budget estimate) for the rehabilitation of 
flood-stricken areas (Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Illinois) for the 1952 fiscal year of 
which: 

(1) $18,440,000 is for the Department of 
Agriculture for restoration of productive ca- 
pacity of farms through clearing sand, water, 
reestablishing pastures; 

(2) $30,000,000 is for the disaster loan re- 
volving fund of the Farmers’ Home Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Agriculture; 

(3) $5,000,000 is for disaster relief activi- 
ties to supplement the $25,800,000 previously 
appropriated by the Eighty-second Congress. 

(4) The bill also increases the limitation on 
RFC disaster loans from $40,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 to provide funds to rehabilitate busi- 
ness and home owners and extends from 10 
to 20 years the time limit fixed by law on 
loans for acquisition or construction of hous- 
ing (Public Law 139, 82d Cong., authorized 
the Federal National Mortgage Association to 
make advance commitments up to $200,000,- 
000 to purchase eligible mortgages of which 
$50,000,000 was reserved for housing for vic- 
tims of the flood disaster.) 

The above funds together with amounts 
already available through presently author- 
ized programs in existing agencies for finan- 
cial aid to the disaster area, totals $257,- 
590,000. 

Public Law 202. 
1951, 

National Defense — Military Bases — 

Eleyenth Supplemental Appropriation 

H. R. 5650: Appropriates $4,146,407,108 
(which is 8941. 109,966 below the budget esti- 
mate) for the fiscal year 1952, as follows: 

1. $3,890,296,392 for the Department of 
Defense for military public works for the 


Approved October 24, 


following major activities: (a) $1,000,000,000 
for the Department of the Army for military 
construction; (b) $819,096,392 for the De- 
partment of the Navy for public works; (c) 
$2,071,200,000 for the Department of the Air 
Force for acquisition and construction of real 
property. 

2. $245,603,000 for various Independent Of- 
fices, including the following major activi- 
ties: (a) $200,000,000 for the Atomic Energy 
Commission; (b) $1,400,000 for the Civil 
Service Commission; (c) $43,103,000 for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, of which 
$25,000,000 is for defense housing. 

3. $4,250,000 for the Federal Security Agency 
for defense community facilities and services. 

4. $1,885,416 for claims and judgments 
rendered against the United States. 

5. $550,500 for the legislative branch for 
contingent expenses of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

6. $3,635,000 for the Department of the 
Interior of which (a) $635,000 is for Indian 
Affairs; (b) $3,000,000 for the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

7. $186,800 for the Department of Agri- 
culture for flood control. Provisos are in- 
cluded that (a) not more than 50 percent of 
the funds apprcpriated by this act for em- 
ployment of persons engaged in domestic in- 
formation functions shall be used for that 
purpose; (b) Secretary of Defense must 
approve payments for cost-plus contracts 
where cost estimates exceed $25,000 for work 
within continental United States. 

Public Law 254. Approved November 1, 
1951. 


Permanent Indefinite Appropriations for 
1952 (Estimated) 


These total $8,874,669,207, but are not an- 
nual appropriations by the Congress. They 
are annual expenditures by the Federal 
Government, authorized by permanent leg- 
islation. They include the following general 
and special funds: (a) $5,800,000,000 for in- 
terest on public debt; (b) $16,000,000 for re- 
funds and draw-backs on customs duties; 
(c) $4,900,705 for interest on uninvested 
trust funds; and (d) $2,768,000,000 for re- 
fund of internal revenue collections. 


Total appropriations by 

K $91, 626, 541, 716 
Savings below budget esti- 

W oso een 4, 718, 624, 294 
Total permanent indefinite 

appropriations (esti- 

ä 8, 874, C69, 207 
Total national defense up- 

Propriations 77, 201, 739, 830 


District of Columbia 
Rent Control 

S. 1590: Extends the District of Columbia 
rent-control law until June 30, 1952, and 
permits rent increases up to 20 percent above 
the January 1, 1941, level, inclusive of ad- 
justments already made. New housing, if 
rented on January 1, 1951, will be frozen as 
of that date. (Public Law 10, approved 
March 31, 1951, extended the Rent Control 
Act for 3 months until June 30, 1951.) 

Public Law 63. Approved June 30, 1951. 


Settlement of Claims 


S. 262: Authorizes the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to settle claims and 
suits up to $10,000 against the District; adds 
a new section (5) authorizing the Commis- 
sioners, with consent of the corporation 
counsel, to compromise a claim or suit, ex- 
clusive of taxes or special assessments, pro- 
vided the compromise does not reduce the 
claim or suit more than $10,000. 

Public Law 95. Approved July 31, 1951. 

Cancer and Malignant Diseases 

S. 260: Authorizes the Commissioners to 
require that cancer, sarcoma, lymphoma (in- 
cluding Hodgkin’s disease), leukemia, and 
all other malignant growths be reported to 
the Director of Public Health of the District 
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of Columbia. These reports will be kept 
confidential except upon order of the court 
or upon written authorization of the Direc- 
tor of Public Health. Authorizes the Com- 
missioners to prescribe a reasonable penalty 
or fine, not exceeding $100, for the violation 
of any regulations under this act. 
Public Law 83. Approved July 27, 1951. 


Disbursing Office Procedure 


S. 259: Provides that the disbursing officer 
of the District of Columbia shall disburse 
moneys in strict accordance with vouchers 
certified by the Auditor of the District of 
Columbia and holds both accountable for 
their official acts. 

Public Law 84. Approved July 30, 1951. 

Disbursing Office Personnel 

S. 494: Provides that the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia shall appoint a 
deputy disbursing officer and such assistant 
disbursing officers as are necessary. 

Public Law 88. Approved July 30, 1951. 


District of Columbia Hospital Construction 


H. R. 2094: Authorizes the Federal Works 
Administration to meet up to 50 percent of 
the construction cost of new nonprofit hos- 
pital facilities for those hospitals in the 
District of Columbia which do not partici- 
pate in the Hospital Center planned under 
Public Law 648, Seventy-ninth Congress. 

Public Law 2211. Approved October 25, 
1951. 


Finance, commerce, and industry 
Defense Production Act 


S. 1717: Amends the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 and the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947 by establishing certain controls: 

1. Extends price and wage controls through 
June 30, 1952, with certain provisos: 

(a) Ceiling prices on nonagricultural com- 
modities cannot be lower than the lowest 
prevailing price at the time ceiling is estab- 
lished, or prevailing price between January 
25 and February 24, 1951; 

(b) Roll-backs of nonagricultural com- 
modities permitted if the ceiling price either 
(1) is based on highest price received for 
material or service between January 1 and 
June 24, 1950, and reflects adjustments for 
subsequent increases or decreases in costs oc- 
curring prior to July 26, 1951; or (2) is estab- 
lished under regulations issued prior to en- 
actment of this law; 

(c) Slaughtering quotas are banned; 

(d) Ceiling price on agricultural products, 
including livestock, cannot be set below 90 
percent of price received by producers, on 
May 19, 1951. 

2. Continues until June 30, 1952, authority 
to issue priorities and allocate materials for 
defense, requisition needed materials and ac- 
quire property by condemnation as well as 
other means of transfer; and empowers Gov- 
ernment agencies to stockpile defense mate- 
rials, to establish mineral and metal produc- 
tion incentives, to contract for purchases 
and sales until June 30, 1952, and to use sub- 
sidy payments if an adequate supply of criti- 
cal materials from high-cost sources is 
threatened, 

3. Continues through June 30, 1952, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board power to limit consumer 
credit, but relaxes regulation W for the pur- 
chase of new or used automobiles extending 
credit to 18 months with one-third down 
payment required; permits trade-ins and ex- 
tends credit period to 18 months; residential 
repairs require 10 percent down with 36 
months to pay. 

4. Continues rent control through June 
30, 1952; in areas now controlled rent in- 
crases are allowed up to 20 percent over 
levels of June 1947; in newly designated crit- 
ical defense areas rent roll-backs to pre- 
Korean levels are permitted (rent controls 
had previously been extenced by two reso- 
lutions from March 30 to July 31, 1951). 

5. Establishes Small Defense Plants Ad- 
ministration to assist small business. 
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6. Extends until June 30, 1952, import 
controls on fats, oils, dairy products, pea- 
nuts and rice products, 

Public Law 96. Approved July 31, 1951. 

Defense Production Act Amendment 

S. 2170: Amends the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, to permit the Office 
of Price Stabilization to set up ceiling prices 
on an industry-wide basis rather than on an 
individual-seller basis under a formula re- 
quiring that the ceiling price cannot be low- 
er than the highest level of prices prevailing 
just before the issuance of the regulation, or 
the highest level of prices prevailing between 
January 25 and February 24, 1951. OPS 
must tuke ce of cost increases up to 
July 26, 1951, which are necessary and un- 
avoidable. Permits on application and 
showing only those suffering financial hard- 
ship to secure relief whereas under existing 
act any seller could request price adjust- 
ments regardless of whether he was sustain- 
ing financial hardship. 

Passed Senate October 4, 1951. 
in House. 


Pending 


Defense Housing 

S. 349: Authorizes the construction of 
housing, community facilities and services in 
connection with the national defense by 
providing: (a) 81,500,000, 000 in Govern- 
ment-insured mortgages as an incentive for 
private construction of defense housing; (b) 
$60,000,000 in loans and grants for the in- 
stallation and maintenance of community 
facilities, exclusive of schools; (c) #50,000,- 
000 for Government construction of rental 
housing in critical defense areas but private 
builders would have 90 days in which to un- 
dertake such projects; $15,000,000 in loans 
for the production and distribution of pre- 
fabricated and mobile housing with a limi- 
tation that not more than $500,000 shall go 
to one company or individual; (e) $10,000,- 
000 revolving fund for the acquisition and 
improvement of sites for defense housing 
for resale to private builders; (f) an addi- 
tional 2-year period during which veterans 
will have the right to obtain GI loans at 4 
percent interest from a Government fund 
of $150,000,000 if the loans are not other- 
wise available; (g) relaxed credit controls 
on GI housing selling for $12,000 by reduc- 
ing scale of down payments to range from 4 
to 8 percent and allowing 25 years to pay; 
similar relaxation on nonveteran housing 
selling for less than $12,000 with scale of 
down payment ranging from 10 to 20 per- 
cent and allowing 25 years to pay; (h) sus- 
pension of residential credit restrictions un- 
der the Defense Production Act of 1950 re- 
lating to housing sold at $12,000 or less, or 
rented at $85 or less per month; relaxation 
of credit restrictions on all other housing in 
such a manner and to such extent as the 
President finds necessary to obtain the pro- 
duction of housing needed in defense and 
military areas. 

Norr.—Additional housing construction at 
military installations was authorized in a 
separate law, providing $1,488,480,820 for 
that purpose. See Military and Naval Con- 
struction Act under “National Defense” 
heading in this section. See also “Appropri- 
ations” under “National Defense.” 

Public Law 139. Approved September 1, 


1951, 
Flood Disaster Housing 


House Joint Resolution 303: Authorizes 
the Federal Government to build temporary 
housing or other emergency shelter in flood 
disaster areas and relaxes credit regulations 
for Government-insured mortgages, per- 
mitting 100 percent guaranties in the dis- 
aster area instead of the customary 95 per- 
cent. 

Public Law 107. Approved August 3, 1951. 

National Rent Control 

Senate Joint Resolution 39: Extends Na- 
tional Rent Control Act for 3 months until 
June 30, 1951. 

Public Law 8. Approved March 23, 1951. 


National Rent Control 


House Joint Resolution 278: Extends Na- 
tional Rent Control Act additional month 
until July 31, 1951. 

Public Law 69. Approved June 30, 1951. 


Price Discrimination 


S. 719: Provides that in any proceeding 
charging price discrimination under the 
Robinson-Patman Act, the seller may show 
that his price differential or furnishing of 
extra facilities was made in good faith to 
meet the practices of a competitor and this 
shall be a complete defense unless it is 
proved that he knew his competitor’s prac- 
tices were unlawful. 

Passed Senate 42 to 34 August 2, 1951. 
Pending in House. 


Charter Private Corporations 

S. 1898: Establishes as congressional policy 
to grant Federal charters to private corpora- 
tions under following conditions: 

(a) Only nonprofit corporations organized 
and operated for charitable, educational, 
patriotic, or civic-improvement purposes will 
be awarded a charter by act of Congress; 

(b) Corporations will not be chartered un- 
til the Department of Justice has carefully 
investigated the purposes as well as the in- 
corporators; 

(c) Private corporations chartered by act 
of Congress will be subject to an annual 
audit by certified public accountants at the 
corporation’s expense. The annual audit will 
be filed with the General Accounting Office 
and retained as a public record for at least 
10 years, and the report of such audit will 
be made to the Congress by General Account- 
ing Office. 

Passed Senate August 9, 1951. Pending in 
House. 

Parcel Post Limitation 


S. 1335: Amends or repeals all laws 
relating to size and weight limitation on 
fourth-class mail, parcel post, and reduces 
package size to 72 inches in girth and length 
combined (present, 100 inches) for all zones, 
and lowers the weight to 40 pounds in zones 
1 and 2; 20 pounds in zones 3 through 8 
(present weight is 70 pounds for all zones). 
The new limitations do not apply to parcels 
(a) addressed to any third- or fourth-class 
Office or to rural areas; or (b) mailed at any 
third- or fourth-class office or on any rural 
or star route; or (c) containing baby fowl, 
live plants, trees, shrubs, or agricultural 
commodities (not including manufactured 


“products thereof); or (d) to books which do 


not contain advertising. 

Public Law 199. Approved October 24, 
1951. 

Export Controls 

House Joint Resolution 197: Extends un- 
til June 30, 1953, President’s authority to 
control exports by limiting shipments of 
scarce materiais; by channeling exports to 
countries where needs are greatest and 
where our foreign policy and national econ- 
omy will best be served. 

Public Law 33. Approved May 16, 1951. 

Fur Labeling 

H. R. 2321: Requires mandatory labeling of 
fur articles and invoicing of furs moving in 
interstate or foreign commerce to show (a) 
name of the animal that produced the fur; 
(b) the country of origin; (c) whether the 
fur has been dyed, bleached, or is composed 
of inferior pieces such as paws, tails, or waste 
fur. Permits retailers to substitute own 
label for that of the manufacturer, jobber, 
or wholesaler, but record of such substitu- 
tion must be kept for 3 years; failure to label 
properly and maintain required records is an 
unfair method of competition under the 
Federal Trade Commission Act; penalty for 
lack of records is $100 fine for each day of 
violation. 

Public Law 110. Approved August 8, 1951. 
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Cooperative Bank Debentures 

S. 2085: Authorizes national banks and 
State member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System to receive commissions on the sale of 
debentures issued by the Central Bank for 
Cooperatives as they do on the sale of other 
bonds. 

Public Law 305. Approved April 9, 1952. 

Bank Mergers 

S. 2128: Establishes the terms for a merger 
of two or more national banking associations 
and for a merger of State banks with na- 
tional banking associations and provides 
that only the dissenting stockholders of the 
absorbed bank may demand cash value for 
their shares. 

Public Law 530. Approved July 14, 1952. 

Revenue Act of 1951 

H. R. 4473: Provides total additional rev- 
enue of $5,691,000,000 annually ($2,280,000,- 
000 from individual income taxes, $2,207,- 
000,000 from corporation taxes, and $1,204,- 
000,000 from excise taxes) by: (a) increasing 
individal income taxes by 11 percent on the 
first $2,000 and 113 percent above $2,000, 
effective November 1, 1951; (b) mereasing 
normal corporation tax by 5 percent to 52 
percent, retroactive to April 1, 1951, and 
limits combined corporate normal and excess 
profits tax to 69 percent; (c) increasing ex- 
cise taxes on alcoholic beverages, smoking 
tobacco, gasoline, automobiles, numerous 
electric appliances except machines 
and vacuum cleaners, all effective November 
1, 1951; (d) imposing a new 10-percent tax 
on all money wagered and a $50 occupational 
tax on those engaged in wagering but pari- 
mutuel installations are exempt; (e) sub- 
jecting a percentage of the income of mutual 
savings banks and building and loan associ- 
ations, and the undistributed income of co- 
operatives to corporation tax, but patronage 
dividends and refunds by rural electric co- 
operatives and certain mutual insurance com- 
panies are exempted; (f) modifying provi- 
sions of the corporate excess-profits tax by 
lowering the present 85-percent exempt base 
to 83 percent of the average earnings of the 
best 3 out of the 4-year period 1946 through 
1949, but allowing special hardship exemp- 
tions for certain newer corporations whose 
earnings in the base period were low and 
setting effective date as July 1, 1951; (g) in- 
creasing the rate on long-term capital gains 
1 percent to 26 percent but limiting coal 
royalty income for capital gain purposes. 

The law reduces revenue yields by (a) in- 
creasing some percentage depletion rates and 
extending depletion allowances to cover coal, 
asbestos, sand, gravel, sodium chloride; (b) 
providing some income-splitting advantages 
for an unmarried head of household; (c) 
taxing owner of an interest in a family 
partnership regardless of the method of ac- 
quisition; (d) providing that proceeds from 
sale of a residence shall not be treated as 
income except as it exceeds the purchase 
price of a new residence; (e) removing pres- 
ent limit of 5 percent on deductions for medi- 
cal expenses for taxpayers 65 years of age or 
over; (f) allowing regular $600 exemption to 
be taken for dependents whose earnings are 
less than $600 per year; (g) continuing to 
January 1, 1954, the existing exemption from 
income tax on the pay of members of the 
Armed Forces serving in Korea; (h) abating 
any income tax that may be due from a mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces who died in combat, 
or who is hospitalized as a result of wounds; 
(i) providing that no State may be deprived 
of Federal grant-in-aid payments because of 
State law which permits public access to lists 
containing names of persons receiving such 
assistance, if the State law prohibits the use 
of such information for commercial or polit- 
ical purposes. | 

Public Law 183. Approved October 20, 
1951. 
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Excess Profits 

H. R. 4014: Extends the time for corpora- 
tions to file excess profits tax statements 
from September 15 to November 15, 1951; 
grants Secretary of Treasury subpena powers 
in cases involving the denial or revocation 
of industrial alcohol permits. 

Public Law 145. Approved September 14, 
1951. 

Tax Exemption 

H. R. 3590: Exempts gain realized from in- 
voluntary conversion of property from in- 
come tax where (1) taxpayer purchases re- 
placement property before he receives the 
proceeds from the converted property; or 
(2) where a part of the proceeds from the 
converted property is used to pay off its in- 
debtedness; and (3) eliminates present re- 
quirement that proceeds from the converted 
property must be traced into the replace- 
ment property. 

Public Law 251. 
1951. 


Approved October 31, 


Suspend Copper Tax 

H. R. 3336: Suspends the 4-cents-a-pound 
import tax on copper, copper-bearing ores 
and concentrates, and the 3-cents-a-pound 
tax on various articles containing copper so 
long as the average monthly market price 
of copper is 24 cents or more a pound. The 
tax suspension applies to articles entered 
for consumption, or withdrawn from ware- 
house for consumption during the period 
beginning April 1, 1951, and ending February 
15, 1953, or at the end of the present emer- 
gency, but if during that period the aver- 
age market price of electrolytic copper de- 
livered Connecticut Valley, has been below 
24 cents per pound for one calendar month, 
the Tariff Commission, within 15 days after 
the end of that month, shall advise the 
President, and the President shall by procla- 
mation, not later than 20 days after he has 
been advised, revoke the tax suspension. 

Public Law 38. Approved May 22, 1951. 


Savings Bonds 


H. R. 2268: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to provide a convenient method of 
handling the maturity of series E United 
States bonds by either (a) paying holder 
cash, according to the original terms of the 
contract; or (b) permitting holder to retain 
present bond up to an additional 10 years 
after original maturity at the same rate of 
interest; or (c) permitting holder to ex- 
change bond for a current income savings 
bond of series G in authorized denomina- 
tions. 

Public Law 12. Approved March 26, 1951. 


Gasoline Tax Deduction 


H.R.136: Permits gasoline consumers to 
deduct for Federal income-tax purposes, be- 
ginning in the 1951 tax year State taxes on 
gasoline or other motor-vehicle fuels im- 
posed on wholesalers and passed on to con- 
sumers. 

Public Law 29. Approved May 12, 1951. 

Military Gift Importation 

H. R. 2141: Extends for 2 years the law 
which permits members of the Armed Forces 
on duty abroad to return bona fide gifts, 
not exceeding $50 in value, without pay- 
ment of customs duties, charges, or exac- 
tions, or internal revenue taxes. 

Public Law 1. Approved February 21, 1951, 

Refund Estate Taxes 

H.R. 2654: Extends until January 1, 1952, 
the authority to refund any additional Fed- 
eral estate tax overpaid, if the overpayment 
resulted from the tax exemption of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who were killed 
in action or who died of wounds or dis- 
ease incurred in line of duty between De- 
cember 7, 1941, and January 1, 1947. 

Public Law 34. Approved May 17, 1951. 

Suspend Scrap Tax 


H. R. 3181: Continues suspension for an- 
other year until June 30, 1952, of the im- 


port tax on scrap metal which ranges from 
3714 cents per ton on ferrous to three-quar- 
ters cent per pound on zinc, 20 cents per 
pound on magnesium, 24 cents per pound 
on lead, 2 cents per pound on copper and 
1½ cents per pound on aluminum. 
Public Law 66. Approved June 30, 1951. 
Estate, Gift Tax Changes 
H. R. 2084: Clarifies and simplifies certain 
provisions of estate and gift tax laws, relat- 
ing to the power to determine the manner 
in which the property of another shall be 
disposed, by repealing certain technical pro- 
visions enacted in 1942, and establishes 
standards on rules to determine taxability, 
Public Law 58, Approved June 28, 1951. 


Admissions Tax Cxemption 


H. R. 4601: Exempts members of Armed 
Forces from Federal admissions tax when 
admitted free of charge to sporting events, 
moving-picture theaters, or any other place 
subject to admissions tax. 

Public Law 124. Approved August 24, 
1951. 

Panama Canal Income Tax 

H. R. 3804: Eliminates the retroactive pro- 
vision of the 1950 Revenue Act affecting 
Federal employee in the Canal Zone by 
making the tax apply to compensation re- 
ceived in taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1950, instead of beginning De- 
cember 31, 1949. 

Public Law 82. Approved July 23, 1951. 

Transfer of Distilled Spirits 

House Joint Resolution 73: Permits any 
necessary national emergency transfers of 
distilled spirits and allows heretofore au- 
thorized tax-free removals to be made to 
and from industrial alcohol establishments 
if the spirits are 160 proof; provides that 
upon such transfer any liens for sales or 
otherwise shall be transferred to the prem- 
ises of the transferee, except where spirits 
are transferred to an internal-revenue 
bonded warehouse; and authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Treasury temporarily to exempt 
proprietors of distilleries from statutory re- 
quirements except payment of taxes. 

Public Law 76. Approved July 11, 1951. 


Tax on Blended Whiskies 


H. R. 2745: Exempts from rectification tax 
blended whiskies and brandies not under 
80 proof; existing exemption limited to whis- 
kies and brandies not under 90 proof. 

Public Law 161. Approved October 10, 
1951. 

Foreign relations 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 


H. R. 1612: (1) Extends until June 12, 
1953, the authority of the President to nego- 
tiate trade agreements through the mutual 
exchange of goods; (2) reestablishes the 
peril-point system, adopted in the Eightieth 
Congress, which requires the President to 
report his reasons to Congress if he fails to 
follow the Tariff Commission’s recommen- 
dations on import duties on goods which 
might cause injury to our domestic indus- 
try manufacturing competitive goods; (3) 
requires an escape clause in all future agree- 
ments and directs the President, as soon 
as practicable, to insert an escape clause 
in all existing agreements; (4) provides for 
the suspension or withdrawal of tariff con- 
cessions to Communist areas; (5) limits the 
imports of perishable farm commodities 
under certain circumstances. 

Public Law 50. Approved June 16, 1951. 


Aid to India 


S. 872: Provides $190,000,000 emergency 
credit aid to India for the primary purpose 
of obtaining food to relieve famine. Of the 
$190,000,000 credit, not less than $100,000,- 
000 is to be made available from ECA funds 
appropriated for fiscal 1951; $90,000,000 is 
to be made available from any balance of 
such funds unallotted and unobligated as 
of June 30, 1951, and, if insufficient, the 
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balance is to be obtained by Treasury pur- 
chase of ECA notes, Credit terms are to be 
the same as those for Marshall plan loans 
with payment extended over a period of 33 
to 35 years, interest rate of 244 percent, and 
& grace period of 6 to 8 years before any 
principal payments are due. The terms in- 
clude provision for partial repayment by 
transfer to the United States of certain 
critical materials not available in this coun- 
try. Interest payments by India, as might 
be agreed upon for the first 5 years up to 
$5,000,000 are to be held in a special ac- 
count for educational, scientific, and philan- 
thropic purposes in India. Assistance to 
India may be terminated by the President 
whenever he, or Congress by concurrent res- 
olution, deems assistance is no longer neces- 


sary. 

Public Law 48. Approved June 15, 1951. 

Friendship 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 11: Reaffirms 
the friendship of the people of the United 
States for all peoples of the world, including 
specifically the peoples of the Soviet Union, 
and requests the Soviet Government to in- 
form its people of the text of the resolution. 

Adopted unanimously May 4, 1951; adopted 
amended by House June 4, 1951; conference 
report adopted June 20, 1951. 


Communist China 


Senate Resolution 35: Requests that the 
United Nations should immediately declare 
Communist China an aggressor in Korea. 

Adopted unanimously, January 23, 1951, 

Communist China in U. N. 

Senate Resolution 36: Declares sense of 
Senate that Communist China should not be 
admitted to membership in United Nations 
as the representative of the Government of 
China. (House of Representatives adopted 
similar resolution, H. Res. 96, May 15, 1951.) 

Adopted, 91 to 0, January 23, 1951. 


Protest to Czechs 


House Concurrent Resolution 140: Ex- 
presses indignation over the arrest and con- 
viction of William N. Oatis, American citizen 
and bureau chief of the Associated Press, by 
the Czechoslovakian Government for “es- 
plonage“; requests that the executive agen- 
cies take all possible action to bring about 
his release; and approves termination of all 
commercial relations with Czechoslovakia 
until Oatis is freed. House adopted August 
14, 1951. 

Adopted, 81 to 0, August 23, 1951. 

Korean Relief 


House Joint Resolution 281: Expresses the 
hope that Americans will respond generously 
to the appeal of American Relief for Korea, 
Inc., and authorizes the President to set aside 
as soon as practicable a period of at least 1 
month for special clothing collection ap- 
peal for relief of the refugees in Korea. 

Public Law 138. Approved August 31, 
1951. 

Mailing Privileges 

S. 855: Provides for free transmission of 
official mail of members of the armed forces 
of nations serving with or under United Na- 
tions military commands with which the 
Armed Forces of the United States are serv- 
ing. The official mail, not exceeding 4 pounds 
in weight, must have been addressed within 
these commands for delivery within the 
United States. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1951. 
House. 


Pending in 


International Children's Fund 


S. 2079: Authorizes an appropriation of 
$12,000,000 for contributions to the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund for the 1952 fiscal year, to continue 
world-wide operation of health training pro- 
grams, mass health programs, and disease 
control in Asia, the Middle East, and Latin 
America, as well as continue emergency re- 
lief in certain European and Near East areas. 
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Contributions by the United States thus far 
amount to $75,000,000. 

Passed Senate October 1, 1951. 
in House. 


Ships Sales to South Korea 


Senate Joint Resolution 104: Authorizes 
the Secretary of Commerce, within 1 year 
from date of enactment, to sell up to 50,000 
tons of United States war-built coastal ves- 
sels to the Government of South Korea, 

Passed Senate October 1, 1951. 

Diplomatic Privileges 

S. 2042: Authorizes the President to ex- 
tend to representatives on the Council of the 
Orgenization of American States the same 
diplomatic privileges and immunities now 
authorized by law to foreign envoys in the 
United States; terms and conditions of the 
privileges are to be determined by the Presi- 
dent and are subject to corresponding condi- 
tions and obligations. 

Public Law 486. Approved July 10, 1952. 

End War With Germany 

House Joint Resolution 289: Formally ter- 
minates the state of war between the United 
States and Germany, declared by Congress 
on December 11, 1941, and provides that the 
rights and privileges of the United States 
and its nationals which were acquired by the 
unconditional surrender of Germany on May 
8, 1945, remain unchanged. 

Public Law 181. Approved October 19, 
1951, 


Pending 


Display United States Flag 

S. 2089: Prohibits the display of flags of 
international organizations or other nations 
in equal or superior prominence to the flag 
of the United States except that the flag of 
the United Nations may be placed in a posi- 
tion of superior prominence at the headquar- 
ters of the United Nations or where an offi- 
cial meeting of the United Nations is in 
progress. Violation is punishable by a pen- 
alty of $250 fine and 6 months in jail. 

Passed Senate October 19, 1951, Pending 
in House. 

Foreign Decorations 

S. 2165: Prohibits the acceptance by an 
officer of the United States of any present 
or decoration presented by a foreign govern- 
ment unless it has been tendered through 
the Department of State after authorization 
by Congress. 

Passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
in House. 


Pending 


General government 
Readjust Postal Rates—Annual Leave 


S. 1046: Increases postal revenues by about 
$117,000,000 first year, $121,000,000 the sec- 
ond year, and $125,000,000 the third year by 
(a) raising postal-card rate from 1 to 2 cents 
and drop-letter rate from 1 to 2 cents both 
effective February 1, 1952; (b) raising sec- 
ond-class rate (newspapers and magazines) 
by 10 percent annually each year for 3 years 
effective April 1, 1952, but exempts publica- 
tions by nonprofit organizations and those 
designed for classroom or religious instruc- 
tion; (oe) raising minimum rate for third- 
class bulk riailings from 1 to 1½ cents effec- 
tive July 1, 1952, but exempts from increase 
mailings of certain nonprofit organizations; 
(d) raising special-delivery rate from 15 to 
20 cents. Another section of the bill pro- 
vides for a graduated system of annual and 
sick leave for Government employees, allow- 
ing annual leave ranging from 13 to 26 days 
based on years of service; and up to 13 days’ 
sick leave annually, 

1 Law 233. Approved October 30, 
1951. 


Postal Employees Pay Increase 
S. 355: Authorizes pay increases from $400 
to $800 annually for all postal employees in 
the field service of the Post Office Depart- 
ment retroactive to July 1, 1951, with fourth- 
class rs to be increased not more 
than 20 percent of their present salary; and 


hourly employees to be increased 20 cents 
an hour over their present compensation; 
eliminates the first two grades in the auto- 
matic grades, and advances by two grades 
all those entering the service on or after 
July 1, 1945, who have not, through previous 
legislation, been advanced one or two grades 
but in cases where employees have advanced 
one grade, they would receive a one-grade 
promotion. 

Public Law 204. 
1951. 


Approved October 24, 


Civil Service 


S. 216: Permits secretaries and law clerks 
who have served 4 years to any justice or 


‘Judge of the United States, and whose sepa- 


ration from the service is involuntary and 
without prejudice, to acquire upon passing 
a noncompetitive examination, a classified 
civil-service status for transfer to a position 
in the classified civil-service if the transfer 
is obtained within 1 year from the date of 
separation. 

Public Law 407. Approved June 24. 1952, 


Reorganize RFC 


Reorganization Plan No. 1 proposing a 
reorganization of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation by (a) establishing Office of 
Administrator to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the consent of the Senate; 
(b) abolishing present Board and transfers 
functions to the Administrator; (c) ap- 
pointment by the President with the con- 
sent of the Senate of Office of Deputy Ad- 
ministrator; (d) prohibits other employ- 
ment by the Administrator or the Deputy 
Administrator; (e) establishes Loan Policy 
Board, all ex officlo members, Administrator 
as Chairman, Deputy Administrator as Vice 
Chairman, Secretary of Treasury, Secretary 
of Commerce, one other member designated 
by the President from among the officers of 
the United States who are required to be ap- 
pointed by and with the consent of the Sen- 
ate; (f) granting and denial of loans will be 
governed by Loan Policy Board; (g) pro- 
viding that all applications for loans in ex- 
cess of $100,000 are to be considered by a 
board of review, to be made up of five per- 
sons designated by the Administrator from 
among personnel of the Corporation. 

(Nore.—Resolution (S. Res. T6—CAPEHART) 
disapproving plan defeated 41 to 33 April 13, 
1951. Plan became effective April 30, 1951.) 


Government Employment 


S. 15: Prohibits collection of a fee by a 
private employment agency from a person 
for referring his name to an executive de- 
partment or agency unless such a service has 
been requested in writing by the department 
or agency. Penalty of $1,000 fine or impris- 
onment of 1 year for conviction. 

8 Law 141. Approved September 13, 

51. 

Administrative Rules Commission 

S. 17: Establishes an Administrative Rules 
Commission consisting of a Member of Con- 
gress, an assistant attorney general, head of 
an independent agency, the chief judge of 
the judicial circuits, the dean of a law school, 
and a practicing lawyer, to formulate and 
transmit to the Attorney General for report 
to Congress general rules of practice and 
procedure for agencies, including forms and 
appropriate rules respecting judicial proceed- 
ings for the enforcement or review of agency 
action. The rules of practice and procedure 
are to be presented to the Congress, within 
30 days of the beginning of a session and, 
unless disapproved by concurrent resolution, 
shall become effective 10 days after the ad- 
ee ee sine die of that particular ses- 

on. 

Passed Senate June 21, 1951. 


House, 
Postal Service 
S. 759: Extends benefits now enjoyed by 
star-route contractors to screen vehicle 
postal contractors by authorizing the Post- 


Pending in 
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master General to renew any screen-vehicle 
contract for an additional 4-year term at the 
rate prevailing at the end of the contract 
term; permits readjustment of the compen- 
sation of the screen-vehicle contractor for 
increased or decreased compensation costs 
occasioned by changed conditions occurring 
during the contract term, in exactly the same 
manner as applies to star-route contractors, 
Screen vehicle contract operation involves 
carrying mail to and from post offices to 
railroad stations, boat landings, etc., and 
requires special equipment suitable for such 
service. * 

Public Law 262. Approved February 29, 
1952. 

Rules of Evidence 


H. R. 4106: Amends United States Code to 
permit evidence to be introduced, whether 
the original is in existence or not, of pho- 
tographic, photostatic, microfilm, microcard, 
miniature photographic, or other process, 
which accurately reproduces the original. 

Public Law 129. Approved August 28, 1951. 

Protect Congressional Witnesses 

S. 1390: Amends sections 1505 and 3486 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to make it 
a violation of law for any officer of the Fed- 
eral Government, both civilian and military, 
to dismiss or discipline a Government em- 
ployee for testifying before a committee of 
Congress. 

Passed Senate July 23, 1951. 
House, 


Pending in 


Secret Service 


H. R. 2395: Broadens the basic authority 
of the United States Secret Service by writ- 
ing into substantive law certain authority 
now exercised by the Secret Service and sup- 
plementary existing law by providing: (a) 
that persons who fraudulently alter, deface, 
or mutilate United States coins or foreign 
coins in circulation as money in the United 
States, or who pass such coins, shall be sub- 
ject to a fine up to $2,000 or imprisonment 
up to 5 years, or both; (b) that persons who 
design, engrave, print, circulate, or use any 
professional card, notice, circular, or adver- 
tisement imitating an obligation or security 
of the United States shall be fined up to 
$500; (c) that persons who make or possess 
likenesses of coins shall be fined up to $100; 
and (d) authorizing the Secret Service, sub- 
ject to the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to protect the President and his 
immediate family, President-elect, and Vice 
President at his request; execute warrants 
issued under authority of United States; 
carry firearms; offer and pay rewards lead- 
ing toward the apprehension of criminals. 

Public Law 79. Approved July 16, 1951. 


Condemnation Suits 


S. 1058: Amends subdivision of the general 
rules of practice and procedure in United 
States district courts to provide that parties 
to a condemnation suit may, on demand, re- 
quest a jury trial on the issue of what is just 
compensation under a condemnation pro- 
ceeding. Under existing law the Supreme 
Court submitted on May 1, 1951, a rule (rule 
71) which abolished the right to jury trial 
in condemnation proceedings and permitting 
it only at the discretion of the court. 

Passed Senate August 9, 1951. Pending in 
House. 

Government Employees’ Pay Increase 

S. 622: Provides an increase, effective July 
1, 1951, of 10 percent or $800, whichever is 
less, with a minimum of $300, in the rates of 
compensation for certain employees of the 
Federal Government, but does not cover 
postal employees who are provided for under 
other legislation. The increases apply: (a) 
to the entrance salary grade for all classified 
employees; (b) to the basic compensation 
for Foreign Service officers, physicians, den- 
tists, nurses, and other employees in the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in the 
Veterans’ Administration; (c) and to the 
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gross salaries of legislative employees, but 
excludes Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives. The aggregate amount 
of the basic allotment for each Senator’s 
office is increased by 10 percent but there is 
no automatic salary increase for employees 
in the office of a Senator or Congressman. 
es Law 201. Approved October 24, 
1. 
Modify Bankruptey Act 

H. R. 3292: Amends section 55 of the Bank- 
auptcy Act by providing that the first cred- 
itors’ meeting after adjudication of bank- 
ruptcy shall be not less than 10 days nor 
more than 30 days after the adjudication, and 
that the meeting shall be at a place within 
the judicial district reasonably convenient to 
the parties in interest. 

Public Law 32. Approved May 16, 1951. 


Transporting Obscene Matter 


S. 27: Adds to the existing prohibition 
against transportation in interstate com- 
merce of obscene matter by the mails or com- 
mon carrier for commercial purposes, a simi- 
lar prohibition against such transport by 
any person in a private conveyance. The 
prohibition applies to books, pamphlets, 
pictures, films, recordings, electrical tran- 
scriptions, or any other matter of indecent 
or immoral character, and a $6,000 fine or 
imprisonment of 5 years is provided for vio- 
lation. 


Passed Senate January 29, 1951. Pending 
in House. 
Notice to Creditors 
H. R. 1746: Amends section 58 of the 


. Bankruptcy Act to provide that in addition 
to publication of notices to creditors, the 
clerk of the court must mall such notices 
and certified copies of every court order in 
the proceedings to the local collector of in- 
ternal revenue, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and the Comptroller General, and 
in the case of a debt to the Government of 
the United States, a notice also must be 
mailed to the head of the agency involved. 
Public Law 71. Approved July 8, 1951. 
Malling Obscene Matter 
S. 34: Broadens existing law prohibiting 
the mailing of obscene matter to cover the 
mailing of all obscene, lewd, indecent matter. 
Existing law limits the ban to letters, packets, 
or packages containing obscene matter. 
Passed Senate January 29, 1951. Pending 
in House. 
Post Office Department Checks 
§.1411: Authorizes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to issue duplicate checks without re- 
quiring bond when checks of the Post Office 
Department are lost while in the custody of 
the United States or without — of the 
owner. 
Public Law 276. Approved March 10, 1952, 
Drug Prescription Safeguards 
H. R. 3298: Amends the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to bar the sale with- 
out prescription of certain barbiturates, nar- 
cotics, and new experimental drugs and to 
relieve retail pharmacists from unnecessary 
restrictions with regard to drugs sold for 
use without the supervision of a physician 
by (1) providing a statutory definition of 
certain prescription drugs and prohibiting 
their sale without a prescription; (2) per- 
mitting oral prescription by a physician for 
all drugs; (3) permitting refilling of a pre- 
scription, without reauthorization by physi- 
cian, for drugs which are not dangerous. 
Public Law 215. Approved October 26, 1951. 
Administrative Procedure Changes 
S. 1770: Subjects to the requirements of 
the Administrative Procedure Act, all ad- 
ministrative and judicial procedures under 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 1946, 
Sugar Control Extension Act of 1947, Housing 
and Rent Acts of 1947 and 1948, Rubber Act 
of 1948, Defense Production Act of 1950, In- 
XCVII—App.— 293 


ternational Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, 


Export Control Act of 1949, and others Which 


were exempt. 
Passed Senate October 11, 1951. 
in House. 


Pending 


Personnel Selection 

S. 1135: Authorizes the Civil Service Com- 
mission to make certain changes in its oper- 
ations which will provide a more effective 
method of selection of persons for positions 
in the competitive civil service, establish 
standards for personnel operations, and pro- 
vide a systematic transfer plan for Federal 
employees. 

Passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
in House. 


‘Transfer Government Jobs 


S. 2251: Authorize the Administrator of 
General Services to transfer over a period 
of 3 years 50,000 Government positions now 
located within 20 miles of the White House, 
to locations beyond 150 miles from the White 
House, under a permanent decentralization 
program. Not more than 50 positions in 
any one agency may be transferred unless 
approval is obtained from the proper Sen- 
ate and House committees. 

Passed Senate October 19, 1951. Pending 


Pending 


“in House. 


Additional Judgeships 

S. 1203: Provides for the creation of 2 
additional circuit court judgeships and 18 
permanent and 3 temporary district court 
judgeships as follows: One circuit court 
judgeship for the fifth circuit and one for 
the ninth circuit; permanent district court 
judgeships for (a) the southern district of 


‘California, (b) Colorado, (c) Delaware, (d) 


the southern district of Florida, (e) the 
northern district of Georgia, (f) the north- 
ern and southern districts of Indiana, (g) 


Nevada, (h) the eastern, middle, and west- 


ern districts of North Carolina, (1) the north- 
ern district of Ohio, (j) the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, (k) the western district 
of Tennessee, (1) the eastern district of 
Texas, (m) the eastern district of Virginia, 
(n) the western district of Washington, and 


(o) Alaska. The present temporary judge- 


ships for the southern district of Texas, the 
eastern and western districts of Missouri, 
and the northern and southern districts of 
West Virginia are made permanent. One 
temporary judgeship is authorized for Ari- 
zona and two for the southern district of 
New York, Other provisions include au- 
thority for the President to appoint addi- 
tional judges when a judge eligible to re- 
tire for disability does not do so, and des- 
ignates certain places for the holding of 
court. 

Passed Senate October 9, 1951. Pending 
on House calendar. 

Increase Narcotics Law Penalties 

H. R. 3490: Provides more stringent pen- 
alties for violations of laws relating to nar- 
cotics and marihuana by fixing maximum 
fine of $2,000 for each offense with mini- 
mum and maximum prison terms of from 
2 to 5 years for first offense, 5 to 10 years 
for second offense, and 10 to 20 years for 
third offense with no probation or suspen- 
sion of sentence after the first conviction. 

Public Law 255. Approved November 2, 
1951. 

Immigration—naturalization 
Admission of Aliens 

H. R. 1090: Extends for 12 months from 
date of enactment the period for admission 
of alien spouses or unmarried minor.children 
of citizens of the United States who are 
members of the Armed Forces, and waives 
racial inadmissibility as a cause for exclusion. 
In the cases of alien spouses the marriage 
must have taken place before 12 months 
after the date of enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

Public. Law 6. Approved March 19, 1951. 


- talitarian 
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Japanese Evacuation Claims 


H. R. 3142: The Evacuation Claims Act of 
1948 was enacted to authorize the Attorney 
General to determine, according to law, any 
claim by persons of Japanese ancestry against 
the United States for losses due to their 
forced eyacuation from the west coast, 
Alaska, or Hawaii during World War II. A 
total of 24,684 claims have been filed against 
the Government amounting to in excess of 
$130,000,000. This new law permits the At- 
torney General to effect compromise settle- 
ments not exceeding $2,500 per claim, with 
the purpose of more rapidly disposing of a 
large majority of the 13,915 claims for 
amounts up to $2,500, and a portion of the 
3,909 claims for amounts between $2,500 and 
$5,000. The original act required the Attor- 
ney General to make a formal, regular, and 
final judgment of each claim, and a more 
expeditious method of handling became nec- 
essary because of the unexpected large num- 
ber of claims. 

Public Law 116. Approved August 17, 1951. 


Modification of Deportation-Immigration 
Provisions. 


H. R. 2339: Requires the Attorney General 
to remoye bar against certain involuntary 
membership in subversive organizations by 
clarifying the interpretation of the act of 
1918, as amended, relating to exclusion and 
deportation of subversive classes of aliens. 
The act of 1918, as amended by the act of 
1940, excluded from the United States aliens 
who were or have been members of or afiliat- 
ed with any organization, association, society, 
or group that believes in, advises, advocates, 
or teaches certain subversive doctrines, 
Thereafter, section 22 of the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 added to the excludable classes 


of aliens those who are or were members of, 


or affiliated with the Communist Party, the 
Communist Political Association, or other to- 
parties. The new law directs the 
Attorney General to provide by regulation 
that the terms “members of” and “affiliated 
with” shall include only membership or 
affiliation which is or was voluntary, and 
shall not include membership or affiliation 
which is or was solely (a) when under 16 
years of age, (b) by operation of law, or (c) 
for purposes of obtaining employment, food 
rations, or other essentials of living. 

Public Law 14. Approved March 28, 1951. 

Passports—Citizenship 

H. R. 2396: Provides that the statute of 
limitations applicable to violations of the 
passport laws and the laws relating to the 
falsification of citizenship be extended to 10 
years instead of the 3 years under the exist- 
ing law. 

Public Law 65. Approved June 30, 1951. 

Displaced Persons 

H. R. 3576; Amends the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended, to (a) extend to 
December 31, 1951, the termination date for 
the issuance of visas for eligible displaced 
persons; (b) extend to June 30, 1952, the ter- 
minal date of the period during which 5,000 
nonquota visas can be issued to eligible dis- 
placed orphans. 

Public Law 60. Approved June 28, 1951. 

Alien Detention Facilities 

S. 1932: Authorizes the Attorney General 
to establish facilities for the detention of 
aliens who are illegally in the United States 
and subject to deportation. 

Public Law 395. Approved June 18, 1952. 


Restore Citizenship 


H. R. 400: Enables those persons who lost 
their United States citizenship by reason of 
voting in a political election or plebiscite in 
Italy on June 2, 1946, or on April 18, 1948, to 
regain it; The law will not permit reinstate- 
ment if citizenship has been lost for any 
other reason, Those qualified to regain 


American citizenship under this act must 


take an oath, within 2 years after enact- 


i 
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ment, that they have done nothing to pro- 
mote the cause of communism. Approxi- 
mately 3,000 former American citizens are 
affected by this act. 

Public Law 114. Approved August 16, 1951. 


National defense 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 


H. R. 5113: Authorizes total expenditure of 
$7,483,400,000 for military, economic, and 
technical assistance to strengthen security 
by furnishing military and economic aid of— 

(a) $6,050,000,000 to Western Europe of 
which $5,028,000,000 will be military aid and 
$1,022,000,000 will be economic aid; 

(b) $556,250,000 to the Near East and 
Africa of which $396,250,000 will be military 
aid to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, and $160,- 
000,000 will be economic and technical aid 
to various Near East and North African coun- 
tries; 

(c) $817,750,000 to Asia and the Pacific 
areas of which $535,250,000 will be military 
aid to Philippines, Korea, and China; $237,- 
500,000 will be economic and technical aid 
to China and the Philippines; $45,000,000 
to the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency for reconstruction work in Korea; 

(d) $59,400,000 to the American Republics 
of which $38,150,000 will be military aid, and 
$21,250,000 will be technical aid. 

Administration of military aid is to be 
carried out by the Secretary of Defense; 
administration of economic aid through 
June 30, 1952, by a mutual security agency 
headed by a director with a proviso that after 
that date the President is to advise the 
Senate and House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees which powers and duties should be 
vested with the agency; administration of 
the technical aid by the Department of State; 
over-all coordination of the entire program, 
including apportionment of funds between 


countries is vested in the President; law to. 


terminate June 30, 1954, or earlier by con- 
current resolution of Congress. 

Public Law 165. Approved October 10, 
1951. 


Military and Naval Construction 


H R. 4914: Authorizes the expenditure of 
$5,864,301,178 by the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force, under the direction of 
the Secretary of Defense, to establish, con- 
struct, convert, or develop military installa- 
tions as follows: 

(a) Army: Inside continental United 
States, $940,450,398; outside continental 
United States, $175,341,130; confidential fa- 
cilities, $302,234,000; total, $1,418,025,528; 

(b) Navy: Inside continental United 
States, $629,272,960; outside continental 
United States, $89,043,090; confidential fa- 
cilities, $113,531,800; total, $831,847,850; 

(c) Air Force: Inside continental United 
States, $1,993,603,800; outside continental 
United States, $415,420,000; confidential fa- 
cilities, $1,071,638,000; total, $3,480,661,800; 

(d) Joint military installations (all con- 
fidential) : Army, $55,766,000; Navy, $15,000,- 
000; Air Force, $63,000,000; total, $133,766,000. 

These funds include authorizations for 
housing projects to be constructed under title 
VIII of National Housing Act. The Senate 
Armed Services report disclosed that the 
total housing expenditure proposed is $1,- 
433,480,820 of which $1,174,055,108 is for troop 
housing inside and outside the United States, 
$153,280,212 for bachelor officers’ quarters in- 
side and outside the United States, and $111,- 
145,500 for family quarters inside and outside 
the United States. 

Public Law 155. Approved September 28, 
1951. 

Naval Vessels 

H. R. 1001: Authorizes the construction of 

140 major new naval vessels costing $1,070,- 
949,000, including (a) the construction of a 
new “super carrier“; (b) the conversion of 
292 vessels to cost $1,297,143,000; (c) the ac- 
quisition of ammunition to cost $382,000,- 


000; and (d) prohibits the disposal of combat 
vessels without the approval of Congress. 
Public Law 3. Approved March 10, 1951, 


Transfer of Naval Vessels 


H. R. 3463: Authorizes the transfer, under 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, of 
24 old type destroyer escorts to six countries, 
as follows: (a) eight to France of which six 
already are being used by her under lend- 
lease, leaving two to be transferred; (b) one 
to Great Britain already being used by her 
under lend-lease; (c) eight to Brazil all of 
which are already being used by her under 
lend-lease; (d) two to Denmark; (e) two to 
Uruguay; and (f) three to Peru. Title trans- 
fers to be made as soon as certain specific re- 
quirements are met by the recipient coun- 
tries. 

Public Law 146. Approved September 15, 
1951. 

Control Radio Emissions 


S. 537: Authorizes the President, in times 
of war or declared emergency, to control sub- 
stantially all radio emissions in the United 
States, permitting shut-down of certain radio 
facilities to prevent radiations from such fa- 
cilities operating as a radio beam for attack- 
ing aircraft or missiles. The President's au- 
thority extends to specified frequencies, in- 
cluding standard and FM radio, television, 
and those used for certain common-carrier 
facilities, industrial heating, and certain 
other uses. Fine and imprisonment for un- 
authorized use of radio facilities in viola- 
tion of a shut-down is provided, but pay- 
ment for damages sustained by such shut- 
down is authorized. 

Public Law 200. Approved October 24, 
1951. 

Selective Service, UMT 


S. 1: Principal provisions include (a) selec- 
tive service extended to July 1, 1955; (b) 
draft age lowered from 19 to 18%, registra- 
tion at 18 with 19- and 26-year-olds to be in- 
ducted first; (c) period of service for in- 
ductees increased from 21 to 24 months; (d) 
sets ceiling of 5,000,000 men on active duty 
in the Armed Forces until July 31, 1954; (e) 
mental standards reduced from a score of 70 
to 65 designed to bring in approximately 
150,000 IV-F's; (f) until July 1, 1953, Presi- 
dent authorized to call organized reservists 
or National Guard men for 24 months active 
duty, but allows inactive reservists, who are 
World War II veterans, to be released within 
17 months; (g) student deferment left up to 
local draft boards; (h) until July 1, 1954, 
suspends the existing 2-percent limitation on 
the number of women in the Regular com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces; (i) 4 months 
basic training required before being assigned 
for duty outside the continental limits; (J) 
number of aliens to be enlisted by June 30, 
1955, increased to 12,500 (raised from 2,500); 
(k) service required totals 8 years—2 active 
and 6 reserve; (1) voluntary enlistments ex- 
tended until July 1, 1953; (m) five-man Na- 
tional Security Training Commission is 
created to submit to Congress within 4 
months following confirmation to broad out- 
line of a UMT program to be acted upon 45 
days after the recommendations are received 
by Congress. 

Public Law 51. Approved June 19, 1951. 

Strategic Minerals Acquisition 


S. 2006: Amends the Export-Import Bank 
Act of 1945 to increase the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington 
from $3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 and ex- 
tends to June 30, 1958, the period within 
which the bank may exercise its functions, 
Purpose of the $1,000,000,000 increased cap- 
ital is to facilitate the development and ac- 
quisition of strategic materials from foreign 
countries, 

Public Law 158. Approved October 3, 1951, 


Mutual Security Controls 
H. R. 4550: Establishes a congressional 


policy with respect to trade carried on by 
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nations receiving American military, eco- 
nomic, and financial assistance under various 
aid assistance programs with the purpose of 
restricting trade with Communist Russia and 
satellites. Major provisions include: 

(a) Shipment of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war, atomic-energy materials, 
petroleum, transportation materials of stra- 
tegic value, and items of primary strategic 
significance used in the production of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war 18 pro- 
hibited to any nation or combination of na- 
tions threatening the security of the United 
States. 

(b) Military, economic, or financial assist- 
ance will not be given any nation unless it 
embargoes such shipments. 

(c) All assistance may be terminated to 
any nation in violation after 60 days’ notice 
of items covered. 

(d) Mutual Defense Assistance Adminis- 
trator made responsible for carrying out the 
provisions of the act. 

(e) Administrator has primary responsi- 
bility to determine items to be embargoed 
after consideration of interested agencies’ 
views. 

(f) President may, on advice of Adminis- 
trator, continue assistance if circumstances 
indicate cessation of aid is detrimental to 
security of United States. 

(g) Embargoed items to be reported to se- 
lected congressional committees. 

(h) Administrator is to coordinate activi- 
ties of the departments and agencies con- 
cerned with security controls over exports 
from other countries. 

(1) Repeals subsection (d) of section 117 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948, as 
amended (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.), and 
subsection (a) of section 1302 of Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951 (Public 
Law 45, 82d Cong.). 
ieee Law 213. Approved October 26, 


Financing Defense Contracts 
S. 998: Amends the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940, which was enacted for the pur- 
pose of inducing private financial institu- 
tions to participate in financing contracts 
under the defense program of that period, 
to: (1) remove the requirement in existing 
law that copies of assignments’ be filed in the 
General Accounting Office; (2) eliminate re- 
quirement on assignees to repay any amounts 
received by them since July 1, 1950, under 
an assignment merely because the assignor 
may not have been entitled to receive or 
retain such amounts ;(3) enlarge the author- 
ity now given the Defense Department to 
include a “no set-off” clause to be included 
in contracts entered into by the General 
Services Administration, Atomic Energy, or 
other departments designated by the Presi- 
dent but such authority would hereafter be 
available only during time of war or national 
emergency; (4) amplifies existing “no set-off” 
clause to include any liability of the as- 
signor on account of renegotiation fines, pen- 
alties, taxes, or social-security contributions, 
or the withholding or nonwithholding of 
taxes or social-security contributions whether 
arising from or independently of the assigned 
contract; (5) not affect or impair rights or 
obligations accrued prior to the date of en- 
actment. 
Public Law 30. Approved May 15, 1951. 
- Defense Contract Renegotiation 
H. R. 1724: Provides for elimination of 
excessive profits from national defense con- 
tracts by directing renegotiation of those 
contracts performed after June 30, 1950, and 
proceeds from which accrued after January 1, 
1951. Creates a five-man board to administer 
the act. Limits renegotiation to those con- 
tracts and subcontracts in excess of $250,000 
in a single-year period but subcontractors 
with 1-year totals in excess of $25,000 whose 
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income is derived from commissions and fees 
are subject to renegotiation. Mandatory 
exemptions from renegotiation include con- 
tracts involving agricultural commodities, 
products of a mine, oil or gas well, or other 
mineral or natural deposit, and transporta- 
tion common carriers. Government agencies 
which come within provisions of the act in- 
clude Defense Department, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Commerce, General Services Adminis- 
tration, Atomic Energy Commission, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Canal Zone 
Government and Panama Canal Company, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and such 
others as the President may designate. The 
law expires December 31, 1953. 

Public Law 9. Approved March 23, 1951, 


Troops for Europe 


Senate Resolution 99: This resolution, 
haying no force in law, (a) approves the ac- 
tion of the President in (1) designating Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe; and (2) sending four 
additional divisions to Western Europe in im- 
plementation of article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, but suggests congressional ap- 
proval should be first obtained before further 
forces are sent; (b) provides (1) that the 
United States should seek to eliminate all 
provisions of the existing treaty with Italy 
which imposes limitations upon her military 
strength and prevents fulfillment of her ob- 
ligations under the North Atlantic Treaty 
to contribute to the full extent of her ca- 
pacity to the defense of Western Europe; (2) 
for consideration of the revision of plans for 
the defense of Europe to provide for volun- 
tary utilization of the military and other re- 
sources of Western Germany and Spain, but 
not exclusive of the military and other re- 
sources of other nations. 

Adopted April 4, 1951. 

Troops for Europe 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 18: This 
resolution, also having no force in law but 
requiring House approval, contains the 
identical provisions of Senate Resolution 99 
with the added proviso that Greece and 
Turkey are to be included in the suggested 
revision of existing plans for the defense of 
Europe. 

Adopted April 4, 1951. Pending in House. 

Gifts for Defense 


S. 1230: Reenacts a provision of the Second 
War Powers Act permitting the Government 
to accept gifts or services from donors who 
stipulated specific uses to further the defense 
effort. The original provision was repealed 
in 1946 which has since limited the Govern- 
ment to accept only unconditional gifts. 

Passed Senate May 17, 1951. Pending in 
House. 

Marine Corps 

S. 677: Authorizes three full-strength com- 
bat divisions with three full-strength air 
wings, and the necessary supporting organi- 
zation in the Marine Corps; provides (a) that 
the Regular Marine Corps shall not exceed 
400,000 in personnel, (b) that the Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps should meet with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on all matters per- 


taining to the Marine Corps and on all other. 


problems unless the Secretary of Defense 
rules it is a matter outside the Comman- 
dant's jurisdiction. 

Public Law 416. Approved June 28, 1952. 


Korea—Free Postage 


H. R. 4393: Extends for 2 years, until June 


80, 1953, the present law providing free 
postage for members of the Armed Forces of 
the United States serving in Korea and cer. 
tain other specified areas. 
Public Law 54. Approved June 26, 1951. 
Postage—Armed Services 


S. 826: Provides that any first-class mail, 
including air mail, may be sent free of post- 
age by a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States while on active duty, or while 


confined in a military or naval hospital, to 
any person in the United States, including 
the Territories and possessions, 

Passed Senate June 21, 1951. 
House. 


Pending in 


Alaskan Civil Defense 


S. 1244: Removes the matching fund limi- 
tation for Alaska required from all States and 
Territories under the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950. 

Public Law 268. Approved March 5, 1952. 

China Embargo 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 31: Re- 
quests the General Assembly of the United 
Nations to take action which would lead to 
placing an embargo on the shipment by all 
member nations of all war materials to Com- 
munist China. 

Adopted by Senate May 15, 1951; by House 
May 15, 1951. 

Aircraft Carrier 

House Joint Resolution 67: Directs that 
the first large carrier be named the Forrestal 
in honor of the late James V. Forrestal, for- 
mer Secretary of Defense. 

Public Law 90. Approved July 30, 1951. 


Navy-Marine Corps Officer Personnel 


H. R. 4200: Authorizes the President to set 
aside certain provisions of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act so as to permit the retention on 
active service of some 300 Navy and Marine 
Corps officers. Existing law requires that 
when Navy and Marine Corps officers twice 
fail selection board approval for promotion 
they must be separated from active service, 
which would result in relieving about 300 
officers from duty during the existing na- 
tional emergency. The requirement was 
modified for the Army and Air Force, and 
this act will permit the same modification 
for the other services. 

Public Law 67. Approved June 30, 1951, 


Air Force Reorganization 


H. R. 1726: Establishes a more detailed or- 
ganization of the Air Force by (a) reaffirming 
the authority of the Secretary of Air Force 
to administer the Department of the Air 
Force; (b) providing for a Chief of Staff to 
preside over the Air Force to be appointed for 
a 4-year term by the President, by and with 
the advice of the Senate; (c) providing for 
Vice Chief of Staff and five Deputy Chiefs 
of Staff who shall be general officers of the 
Air Force detailed to these positions; (d) 
providing for an Air Staff, with the manner 
of its organization, performance of duties, 
and title of members left to the determina- 
tion of the Secretary of Air Force, but requir- 
ing that an Air Force officer be assigned to 
advise the Secretary and Chief of Staff on 
matters relating to Air Force Reserve; (e) 
providing that, except in time of war or 
national emergency hereafter declared by 
Congress, not more than 2,800 officers of the 
Air Force may be detailed or assigned to 
permanent duty in the Department of the 
Air Force for tours of duty not to exceed 
4 years. 

Public Law 150. Approved September 19, 
1951. 

Experimental Submarines 

H. R. 1227: Amends the Act of 1947 which 
authorized the construction of two experi- 
mental type submarines by increasing the 
cost limitation from $41,000,000 to $49,000,- 
000. The original cost estimate was based 
upon 1944-45 construction experience and 
wage-price levels. The increased authoriza- 
tion is necessary because of a speed-up de- 
signed to obtain earlier delivery, within the 
next 6 months, thus increasing cost due to 
overtime and certain design changes, 

Public Law 176. Approved October 16, 


1951. 
San Diego Water Supply 


H. R. 5102: Authorizes the Secretary of the 
Navy to provide for new and enlarged fa- 
cilities for the transportation of Colorada 
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River water to the San Diego, Calif., area 
in order to insure an adequate Water supply 
for defense establishments there. 
Public Law 171. Approved October 11, 
1951. 
Atomic Tests 
S. 1994: Authorizes the Navy Department 
to use the incompleted submarine Ulua as a 
target for certain atomic explosive and re- 
lated tests. Existing law requires the Navy 
to complete construction of any vessel which 
was 20 percent or more complete on March 
1, 1946; work on the Ulua was suspended in 
1945 but was about 50 percent complete. 
Public Law 173. Approved October 12, 1951. 
Release Atomic Information 
S. 2233: Amends the Atomic Energy Act to 
authorize the United States to release to 
other countries certain specified informa- 
tion or data relating to atomic energy under 
definitely prescribed conditions and circum- 
stances to permit certain tangible benefits to 
te defense of the United States. 
Public Law 235. Approved October 30, 1951. 
National Defense Land Transfers 
H. R. 1215: Grants the Secretary of the 
Navy authority similar to that presently 
vested with the Secretary of the Army and 
the Secretary of the Air Force dealing with 
condemnation of lands, granting of ease- 
ments, and acquisition and disposal of real 
property generally; authorizes Navy to make 
nine specific easements in or near certain 
naval fields, depots, and stations for pipe- 
lines, roads, railroad tracks, etc. 
Public Law 210. Approved October 25, 1951. 
Air Bases Construction 
H. R. 5425: Amends an authorization here- 
tofore granted the Secretary of the Air Force 
of $121,338,000 for the construction of cer- 
tain facilities essential to the support of a 
95-air-wing program by transferring the au- 
thorizations as follows: (a) $50,792,000 to 
construct facilities at McGuire Air Force 
Base, Wrightstown, N. J.; (b) $1,746,000 for 
air defense facilities at Sioux City, Iowa; (c) 
$18,800,000 for B-36 strategic reconnaissance 
wing facilities at Travis Air Force Base, Fair- 
field, Calif. 
Passed Senate October 19, 1951. Pending 
in House. 
Reenlistment Bonuses i 
H. R. 5405: Authorizes payment of reen- 
listment bonuses to members of the Army 
and Air Force who reenlisted for an indefi- 
nite period prior to October 1, 1949. 
Public Law 217. Approved October 26, 
1951. 
Military Post Offices 
S. 2078: Authorizes the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to establish postal stations and branch 
post offices at military, naval, and Coast 
Guard camps, posts, or stations during any 
national emergency which is proclaimed by 
the President. 
Public Law 277. Approved March 10, 1952. 
Increase Espionage Penalty 
S. 1292: Increases the maximum penalty 
from 30 years to life imprisonment for per- 
sons convicted of gathering or delivering 
certain defense information to aid a foreign 
government in time of peace or war. 
Passed Senate October 19, 1951. Pending 
in House. 
State Military Compact 
S. 968: Grants the consent of Congress to 
an interstate compact between New York 
and New Jersey which provides for mutual 
military aid in time of extreme emergency. 
Public Law 435. Approved July 1, 1952. 
Withholding of Patents 
H. R. 4687: Provides that, when the grant- 
ing of a patent would disclose information 
detrimental to the national security, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall withhold the 
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patent and order that the invention be kept 
secret. 

Public Law 256. 
1952. 


Approved February 1, 


National Defense Highways 

H. R. 5504: Authorizes an additional appro- 
priation of $35,000,000, of which $20,000,000 
is to be made immediately available for con- 
tract, for the construction of access roads 
certified by the Secretary of Defense as being 
essential to the national defense. Also per- 
mits $5,000,000 of the total authorization to 
be used for reconstruction, maintenance, and 
repair work on roads within military ma- 
neuver areas, on certification by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The original authorization 
for access-road construction under the Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act of 1950 was $10,000,000; 
this bill increases the authorization to $45,- 
000,000, (See also Public Law 175 under 
Transportation and Commerce.) 

Public Law 177. Approved October 16, 
1951, 

Schools in Defense Areas 


H. R. 5411: Provides for the construction, 
Operation, and maintenance of schools in 
critical defense housing areas by (1) author- 
izing the Commissioner of Education to ex- 
tend Federal financial assistance to local 
educational agencies for construction of fa- 
cilities in critical defense housing areas; (2) 
increasing Federal aid for operation and 
maintenance of local educational agencies 
which have had an attendance increase of 10 
percent in last 3 years because of Federal 
activities; (3) providing additional Federal 
assistance where the local educational agency 
is not otherwise able to operate. 

Passed Senate October 19, 1951. 
veto. 


Natural resources and reclamation 
Central Arizona Project 


S. 75: Authorizes construction (but pro- 
hibits during present national emergency 
any appropriation or construction) of the 
central Arizona project at Bridge Canyon 
on Colorado River in northwestern Arizona 
which includes: (a) a dam and incidental 
works at Bridge Canyon; (b) certain nec- 
essary appurtenant dams and incidental 
works which will effectuate coordination 
with other Federal power projects on the 
Colorado or its tributaries; (c) a related sys- 
tem of canals for diverting the waters of 
the Colorado River to needed points which 
can be served by the project; (d) power 
generating and related transmission equip- 
ment for the production and transmission 
of electrical energy to various points in the 
Southwest; (e) flood control and related pur- 


Pocket 


Passed Senate, 50 to 28, June 5, 1951. 
Pending in House. 
Conserve Oil and Gas 

Senate Joint Resolution 42: Authorizes the 
extension and renewal of the interstate com- 
pact to conserve oil and gas for a period of 
4 years to September 1, 1955. The purpose 
of the compact is to conserve petroleum re- 
sources, prevent their waste, and aid the in- 
dustry to achieve a relatively stable situa- 
tion. The act does not authorize the sig- 
natory States to limit the production of oil 
or gas for the purpose of stabilizing or fix- 
ing the price, or to create or perpetuate mo- 
nopoly, or to promote regimentation. The 
original compact was entered into by 6 States 
in 1935, and 20 States now participate. 

Public Law 128. Approved August 28, 


1951. 
Duck Stamp Fund 

S. 509: Amends the Migratory Bird Hunt- 
ing Stamp Act of 1934 to permit 15 percent 
of the migratory bird conservation fund 
(duck stamp fund) to be used for enforce- 
ment and administrative purposes and 85 
percent for other purposes of the act. Ex- 
isting law provided that Fish and Wildlife 
Service may use 90 percent of the fund for 


acquisition, maintenance, and development 
of wildlife refuges and 10 percent for en- 
forcement and administration. 
Public Law 182. Approved October 20, 
1951. 
Assessment— Mining Claims 


S. 1726: Amends basic law (sec. 2324, Rev. 
Stat.) by changing the year during which 
assessment work is to be performed from the 
12-month period beginning on the lst of 
July each calendar year to the 12-month 
period beginning on November 1. Assess- 
ment work required to be performed on 
mining claims during the period beginning 
July 1, 1950, may be performed during the 
additional 4-month period ending on No- 
vember 1, 1951. 

Passed Senate June 26, 1951. 
House. 


Pending in 


State-Owned Lands 

S. 108: Enables the State of Arizona to de- 
velop public lands by removing restrictions 
imposed by the Federal Government in the 
Arizona Enabling Act. Permits oil and gas 
leases to run for as long as oil and gas is 
produced in paying quantities after the pri- 
mary term of not more than 20 years; re- 
serves a royalty to the State of not less than 
124% percent of production; and extends the 
exemption from the restrictions contained 
in the original enabling act which now ap- 
plies to agricultural and grazing lands to 
also include commercial and home-site 
leases, 

Public Law 44. Approved June 2, 1951. 


Grand Canyon Scenic Views 


S. 109: Provides protection to scenic values 
by directing that on certain lands along the 
Grand Canyon Park South Approach Road 
the rights of locators of subsequently filed 
mining claims would be limited to minerals, 
and title to the surface would remain with 
the United States; use of the surface by the 
locutor would be restricted to the needs for 
mining purposes, the timber cutting would 
be subject to national forest timber cutting 
rules. 

Public Law 77. Approved July 12, 1951. 


Power Facilities in Tennessee 


S. 97: Authorizes the construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of facilities for gen- 
erating hydroelectric power at Cheatham 
Dam on the Cumberland River in Tennessee 
at a cost of $18,200,000. 

Public Law 396. Approved June 19, 1952. 

Social welfare 
Public Health Units 

S. 445: Amends the Public Health Service 
Act by authorizing the establishment and 
maintenance of local public health units 
under approved State plans, aided by Federal 
grants, and administered by the Surgeon 
General to provide the following basic serv- 
ices (a) gather vital statistics; (b) control 
and prevent communicable and chronic 
diseases; (c) improve sanitation methods; 
(d) provide iaboratory services for diagnosis 
and examination; (e) aid in maternal and 
child-health care; (f) provide source for 
health education. 

Passed Senate, 38 to 35, March 16, 1951. 
Pending in House. 


Increase Aid to Aged 


H. R. 2416: Authorizes an increase in the 
Federal share payment to States for aid to 
the aged, blind, and disabled by $3 per 
month, bringing the Federal payment to $33 
per month; and $2 a month for each de- 
pendent child, bringing the Federal payment 
to $18 per month. The provision was made 
through an amendment (by Mr. McFarland) 
to a bill excluding discharge of indebtedness 
from gross income for tax purposes. 

Passed Senate July 19, 1951. Pending in 
House, 

Union Elections 

S. 1959: Authorizes discontinuance of 

mandatory election procedure in reaching 
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union-shop agreements, but provides that a 
labor organization shall not be authorized to 
conclude a union-shop agreement unless, 
within the preceding 12-month period, it has 
received notice from the National Labor Re- 
lations Board that it is in full compliance 
with section 9 (non-Communist affidavit re- 
quirement) of the Labor Relations Act. 
Mandatory election is necessary if 30 percent 
or more of the employees in a bargaining unit 
disapprove a union-shop agreement and 
present a petition. 

Public Law 189. Approved October 22, 
1951. 

School Construction 


S. 703: Provides that no reduction should 
be made for prior construction under WPA, 
PWA, or NYA programs in determining the 
amount which local educational agencies are 
to receive for school-construction purposes. 
Existing law (Public Law 815, 81st Cong.) au- 
thorized funds for construction but allowed 
deductions for work completed after June 
30, 1939, with Federal assistance. 

Passed Senate August 27, 1951. 
in House, 


Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes 


S. 950: Extends for an additional 5 years 
the authority to make a semiannual per 
capita distribution of two-thirds of the trust 
funds of the Shoshone and Arapaho Tribes 
and permits earnings and income from oil 
royalties, and income from all other sources, 
to be available for distribution. 

Public Law 133. Approved August 30, 1951, 


Menominee Indian Payments 


H. R. 3782: Directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to pay $150 to each of the 3,000 
Menominee Indians, the funds to be with- 
drawn from that portion of tribal funds now 
in the Treasury bearing interest at 5 percent. 
Payments come from funds derived from 
logging and sawmill operations and from a 
judgment for $8,500,000 made by the Court 
of Claims to this tribe. 

Public Law 118, Approved August 20, 1951. 


Ute Indian Payments 


H. R. 3795: Directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to distribute to the Ute Indians 
$1,000 per capita, and the tribal council to 
use about $5,000,000 over a 3-year period for 
a rehabilitation program. Funds are to come 
from a judgment of $31,460,216 awarded the 
tribe against the United States in payment 
for 11,720,000 acres of land taken from them, 
but not more than one-third of the judg- 
ment sum plus certain other trust funds 
totaling about $40,000 may be distributed. 

Public Law 120. Approved August 21, 1951. 

Release of Prisoners 

H. R. 2924: Provides that a Federal prisoner 
who has served his sentence, less good-time 
deductions, shall be released uncondition- 
ally if there remain less than 180 days to 
serve under the maximum term or terms of 
his sentence. 

Public Law 62. Approved June 29, 1951. 

Modify Parole Laws 

H. R. 3455: Amends the Criminal Code 
(sec. 4202, title 15) to: (a) permit the parole 
of prisoners serving a term or terms of over 
180 days instead of limiting parole to offend- 
ers committed for more than 1 year as under 
the present statute; (b) provide that pris- 
oners sentenced to terms of over 45 years may 
be considered for parole after serving 15 
years; (c) includes youth offenders under the 
exemption now provided for juvenile delin- 
quents. Existing law provides that a Fed- 
eral prisoner serving a term or terms of over 
1 year may be paroled after serving one- 
third of his term or 15 years of a life 
sentence. 

Public Law 98. Approved July 31, 1951. 


Rehabilitate Prisoners 


S. 1365: Authorizes the Attorney General, 
in his discretion, to make loans not ex- 
ceeding $150 to Federal prisoners out of 


Pending 
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commissary funds to be secured by the per- 
sonal note of the prisoner and to be repaid 
monthly with interest up to 6 percent. The 
Attorney General is also authorized to ac- 
cept gifts or money bequests for credit to 
the commissary fund. 

Public Law 342. Approved May 15, 1952. 


Change Railroad Retirement 


H. R. 3669: Amends the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and the Unemployment Insurance 
Act to (a) increase pensioners’ and annui- 
tants benefits by 15 percent; (b) increase 
survivors’ benefits by 3344 percent; (e) in- 
crease a spouse’s benefit up to 50 percent 
of the retired employees’ benefit but not 
more than $40 per month; (d) provide over- 
all guaranty that in no case will a railroad 
retirement beneficiary receive less than 
under social-security program; (e) provide 
that employees with less than 10 years’ serv- 
ice upon retirement are to be paid benefits 
from the general social-security system and 
with gueranty that neither railroad retire- 
ment fund nor social-security fund will be 
adversely affected by this arrangement. 

Public Law 234. Approved October 30, 
1951. 

Transportation and communications 
Long-Range Shipping 

S. 241: Amends the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936 to (a) make construction subsidies 
available, on present terms, to all United 
States vessels operated in forcign commerce 
and not just those on routes deemed essen- 
tiai to our trade or defense; (b) protect 
the purchasers of ships of certain specified 
standards by providing that if purchaser 
defaults in mortgage payments he may avoid 
liability by surrendering the ship to the 
Governinent which waives right to any de- 
ficiency judgment; (c) provide that vessels 
engaged in domestic as well as foreign com- 
merce which are at least 12 years old may 
be traded in to the Government for credit 
upon the purchase of a new vessel; (d) per- 
mit officers and employees of subsidized 
companies to be paid salaries in excess of 
the present limitation of $25,000. 

Public Law 586. Approved July 17, 1952. 


Philippine Vessel Charters 


House Joint Resolution 223: Authorizes 
the Department of Commerce to extend to 
April 80, 1952, charters of certain United 
States vessels to private corporations of the 
Repullic of the Philippines, continuing the 
original authority, granted during the 
Seventy-ninth Congress, which made United 
States Government vessels available to the 
Philippines to replace vessels which had been 
destroyed by enemy action in World War II. 

Public Law 25. Approved April 28, 1951. 

Great Lakes Shipping 

S. 683: Permits vessels of Canadian registry 
to transport iron ore between the United 
States ports on the Great Lakes during the 
1951 shipping season. The number of avail- 
able ore carriers in the American fleet is 
insufficient to handle the ore demands of 
United States steel mills. 

Public Law 15. Approved March 29, 1951. 

War-Risk Insurance 

S. 435: Authorizes the Secretary of Com- 
merce to provide war-risk insurance for air- 
craft, air cargo, aircraft crews, and persons 
transported by air, when such insurance 
cannot be obtained on reasonable terms from 
commercial insurance companies. This au- 
thority may be exercised only with the ap- 
proval of the President and after consulta- 
tion with interested Federal agencies as the 
President may require. Expires 5 years from 
date of enactment. 

Public Law 47. Approved June 14, 1951. 

Alaskan Airports 


S. 1183: Permits the Secretary of com- 
merce to lease real estate belonging to public 
airports in Alaska for periods of 20 years for 


purposes of erecting structures necessary to 
the operation of such airports. 

Public Law 160. Approved October 10, 
1951. 

Water Transportation to Alaska 

H. R. 157: Extends until June 30, 1952, 
authority for Canadian-flag vessels to trans- 
port passengers between Skagway, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska, between Haines, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, and 
passengers and merchandise between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, or the 
continental United States, either directly or 
via a foreign port. 

Public Law 55. Approved June 27, 1951. 


Vessel Transfers 


S. 1704: Prohibits transfer of ships owned 
or partly owned by a citizen or a corporation 
of the United States to foreign-flag registry 
without prior approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Secretary of State who must pass upon all 
requests to sell, mortgage, or agree to sell or 
mortgage any vessel or any interest therein 
owned by a citizen of the United States and 
documented under the laws of the United 
States to any person not a citizen of the 
United States. 

Passed Senate July 23, 1951. Pending in 
House, 

Motor Carrier Claims Commission 

S. 1042: Extends the termination date of 
the Motor Carrier Claims Commission to 
June 30, 1953, or until such time as the final 
report is made to Congress on all claims 
filed. This Commission was established in 
1948 to hear and determine existing claims 
by motor-carrier transportation systems for 
losses and damages sustained by them as a 
result of seizure, operation, and use of their 
properties during World War II. 

Public Law 75. Approved July 11, 1951. 

Communications Act Changes 

S. 658: Amends the Communications Act 
of 1934 to clarify existing laws and remove 
certain ambiguities: (1) Makes definite cer- 
tain administrative and legal steps; (2) ex- 
pedites the procedure of handling both li- 
cense applications and lawmaking functions; 
(3) separates prosecutory and judicial func- 
tions of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission; (4) effectively directs the reorgani- 
zation of the internal organization of the 
Commission in the interest of speeding up 
case processing; and (5) makes clear the ad- 
ministrative actions and appellate proce- 
dures in accordance with the Administrative 
Procedures Act so far as they apply to the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Public Law 554. Approved July 16, 1952, 


Navigational Aids 


S. 1025: Authorizes the Coast Guard to 
install and maintain navigational aids in 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the 
United States wherever naval and military 
bases are located or where such aids to navi- 
gation were established prior to June 26, 
1948. 

Public Law 52. Approved June 22, 1951. 


Air Mail Subsidy Separation 


S. 436: Separates payment for the trans- 
port of domestic and foreign mail on United 
States airlines from subsidy payments to 
airlines by providing: (a) that the rates for 
the carriage of domestic mail shall be fixed 
from time to time by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and payment made by the Postmaster 
General; (b) the rates for the carriage of 
American mail destined for delivery abroad 
shall be fixed by and paid by the Postmaster 
General; (c) that the amount of subsidy 
to airlines carrying mail both domestically 
and foreign shall be fixed by and paid by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Subsidy pay- 
ment may be made only to certificated air- 
lines which carry mail; each carrier must 
bear the burden of proving the need for and 
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the amount of the subsidy; subsidy contracts 
may not be made for longer than 5 years 
with an airline operating to foreign coun- 
tries, and for not longer than 3 years with 
a domestic airline providing it repays to the 
Government half of all profits over and above 
10 percent of its capital investment. 

Passed Senate September 19, 1951. 
ing in House. 


Marine Reserve Fund 


House Joint Resolution 333: Extends for 
1 year, until March 31, 1952, the time within 
which deposits in the construction reserve 
fund, under the Merchant Marine Act, may 
be used for the acquisition of new vessels. 

Public Law 157. Approved October 1, 1951, 

Emergency Highway Repair 

H. R. 5257: Authorizes an increase of $10,- 
000,000 (present limit is $5,000,000) in the 
amount available under the Federal Aid 
Highway Act as an emergency relief fund 
for the repair of highways and bridges dam- 
aged by floods or other catastrophes. 

Public Law 175. Approved October 15, 1951. 

Grain Transport on Great Lakes 

H. R. 3436: Authorizes ships of Canadian 
registry to transport grain between United 
States ports on the Great Lakes until De- 
cember 31, 1951. 

Public Law 162. Approved October 10, 1951. 


Safety at Sea 


H. R. 5013: Authorizes the President to 
proclaim certain regulations for the safe op- 
eration and navigation of United States ves- 
sels on the high seas which were approved 
by the International Convention for the 
Safety of Life at Sea. : 

Public Law 172. Approved October 11, 1951, 


Transportation Policy 
S. 1899: Amends the policy section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to require that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in con- 
sidering application or transfers of certifi- 
cates shall weigh factors which will tend to 
all modes of interstate transport under 
its jurisdiction free of racketeering, extor- 
tion, acts of terrorism, or unethical busi- 
ness practices, and declares congressional 
policy is to keep interstate transportation 
free of such evils, 
Passed Senate October 1, 1951. Pending in 
House. 


Pend- 


Bankruptcy Act Changes 

H. R. 4693: Amends section 77 (c) of the 
Bankruptcy Act to permit a railroad in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings to finance purchase of 
safety equipment by clarifying the powers of 
the bankruptcy court so that it can direct 
that indebtedness certificates for safety 
equipment purchases shall have repayment 
priority over all existing obligations, or State 
or local taxes. 

Public Law 194, 
1951. 


Approved October 24, 


Treaties 
Double Taxation on Estates 


Establishes formal agreement between the 
United States and the contracting nation to 
prevent double taxation on the estate of a 
United States citizen who was a resident of 
one signatory country and domiciled in the 
other by (a) permitting the amount of tax 
due on the property in one country to be 
credited against the amount due on the same 
property in the other country; (b) but no 
credit may be established in excess of the 
amount actually paid to the country in which 
tr: property is situated; and (c) where the 
United States estate tax is due solely to 
citizenship, full credit for all estate taxes 
on property situated in other countries must 
be allowed. Regulations governing the im- 
position of estate taxes relating to citizen- 
ship, domicile, residence, and situs of prop- 
erty are agreed to and the signatory coun- 
tries pledge each other to lend certain assist- 
ance in the collection of estate taxes. 
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Executive FF between the United States 
and the Union of South Africa, signed April 
10, 1947; ratified September 17, 1951. 

Executive R between the United States and 
Norway, signed June 13, 1949; ratified Sep- 
tember 17, 1951. 

Executive E between the United States and 
Treland, signed September 13, 1949; ratified 
September 17, 1951. 

Executive K between the United States and 
Greece, signed February 20, 1950; ratified 
September 17, 1951. 

Executive S between the United States and 
Canada, signed May 24, 1951; ratified Sep- 
tember 17, 1951. 


Double Taxation on Income 


Establishes formal agreement between the 
United States and the contracting nation to 
prevent double taxation on the incomes of 
citizens or corporations of the respective 
countries. 

(a) With respect to corporations, United 
States enterprises in a treaty country are 
subject to a tax by that country on all in- 
come derived there if the enterprise has a 
permanent establishment in the treaty 
country and a reciprocal policy applies to 
treaty-country enterprises in the United 
States. 

(b) With respect to individuals, residents 
of the United States earning income in a 
treaty country are subject to a tax by that 
country on income earned there if they are 
in the treaty country more than 183 days 
out of the year and if they work for other 
than a resident of the United States and a 
reciprocal policy applies to residents of 
treaty countries earning income in the 
United States. 

(c) To avoid double taxation, the tax im- 
posed on United States residents by a treaty 
country for income derived there shall be a 
credit against the United States tax on the 
income of such residents and a reciprocal 
policy applies to the treaty country allowing 
credit for United States tax on residents of 
the treaty country but no credit may be 
established by the taxpayer in excess of the 
amount of tax actually paid to the country 
in which the income is earned. Reciprocal 
administrative assistance between the coun- 
tries is provided to facilitate collection of 
taxes but extraordinary expenses in collect- 
ing shall be borne by the country seeking to 
collect. 

Executive O between the United States 
and the Union of South Africa, signed De- 
cember 13, 1946; ratified September 17, 1951. 

Executive J between the United States and 
New Zealand, signed March 16, 1948; ratified 
September 17, 1951. 

Executive Q between the United States and 
Norway, signed June 13, 1949; ratified Sep- 
tember 17, 1951. 

Executive F between the United States 
and Ireland, signed September 13, 1949; rati- 
fied September 17, 1951. 

Executive L between the United States and 
Greece, signed February 20, 1950; ratified 
September 17, 1951. 

Executive R between the United States 
and Canada, signed June 12, 1950; ratified 
September 17, 1951. 

Executive N between the United States 
and Switzerland, signed May 24, 1951; rati- 
fied September 17, 1951. 


Veterans 
Veterans’ Insurance 


H. R. 1: Authorizes free life insurance to 
persons in the armed services by providing: 
(a) $10,000 automatic insurance for all mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty after 
June 27, 1950, with protection covering period 
of active service plus 120 days after separa- 
tion from service; (b) veterans may obtain 
nonparticipating Government veterans’ in- 
surance after separation from service if dis- 
abled in service and ineligible for a normal 
veterans’ coverage, and in cases of total dis- 
ability a waiver of premiums may be granted; 


(e) World War I or II insurance policies may 
be continued in force by those in active serv- 
ice or if such policy has been surrendered for 
cash, it may be reinstated or a new policy 
issued on the same plan and in the same 
amount without medical examination; (d) 
beneficiaries are limited to members of im- 
mediate family of insured; (e) maximum in- 
demnity to be paid in monthly installments 
of $92.90 each over a 10-year period and is 
exempt from claims of creditors and taxa- 
tion; (f) application for a term policy up 
to $10,000 may be made within 120 days after 
discharge at 2½ percent per annum. 
Public Law 23. Approved April 25, 1951. 


Veterans’ Education 

Senate Resolution 124: Clarifies misinter- 
pretations by the Veterans’ Administration of 
Public Law 266, Eighty-first Congress, which 
authorized funds for education and training 
of veterans, by declaring it the sense of the 
Senate that: (a) customary cost of tuition 
and other charges required by educational 
institutions for training of veterans are in- 
tended to apply to all courses of training 
covered by contract or other agreement re- 
gardless of calendar duration established or 
weekly hours of attendance required for such 
courses; (b) a contract, including tuition, 
fees, or other charges, for a course will be 
considered as an entity in determining the 
rate or rates to be paid to the institution for 
such course; (c) any institution will be re- 
garded as a nonprofit institution for the pur- 
pose of applying the governing statutes and 
applicable regulations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration relating to payment of tuition 
and other charges if it is exempt from taxa- 
tion under certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code, no matter when it was certi- 
fied as such by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue; and (d) the rate established in the 
most recent contract by any educational or 
training institution which has entered into 
one or more contracts in two successive years 
will be considered the customary cost of 
tuition, 

Adopted August 27, 1951. 

Renew Insurance 


H. R. 1072: Grants World War I veterans 
the privilege of renewing expiring 5-year 
level-premium term policies of United States 
Government life insurance every 5 years with- 
out further legislation. 

Public Law 101. Approved August 2, 1951. 


Pension Rates 


H. R. 315: Fixes the pension rates for vet- 
erans of certain wars at $60 a month for 
those with 70 days but less than 90 days in 
service but $78 a month if they require aid 
or attendance; and at $90 a month for 90 
days or more service but $120 a month if they 
require aid or attendance. The new rates 
apply to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, Philippine Insurrection, and Boxer Re- 
bellion. 

Public Law 108. Approved August 4, 1951. 

Renew Term Insurance 


H. R. 4000: Permits World War II veterans 
to renew for successive 5-year periods their 
5-year level-premium term national life in- 
surance policy without further medical ex- 
amination and at the premium rate for the 
attained age. This removes the bar which 
limited such renewal only to policies issued 
before January 1, 1948: 

Public Law 104. Approved August 2, 1951. 

Gold-Star Lapel Buttons 

H. R. 3911: Provides gold-star lapel but- 
tons for widows, parents, and next of kin 
of members of the Armed Forces who lose or 
lost their lives in any war activity of the 
United States. Applies to veterans of World 
Wars I and I and the Korean conflict. 

Public Law 121. Approved August 21, 1951. 


Veterans’ Representation 


S. 831: Permits veterans appealing separa- 
tion from the Federal service to name as their 
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representative an accredited representative 
of certain veterans’ organizations provided 
the organization and its representatives com- 
ply with the rules of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Passed Senate May 17, 1951. 
House. 


Government Insurance Dividends 


H. R. 321: Provides that unless the policy- 
holder of veterans’ insurance has advised the 
Veterans’ Administration in writing that the 
dividend is to be paid in cash, any divi- 
dend payable after January 1, 1952, will be 
used toward payment of the premium. If a 
policyholder continues to pay premiums and 
permits dividends to accumulate, interest 
will be paid based on a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

Public Law $6. Approved May 18, 1951. 


Missing Persons Act 


H. R. 1199: Clarifies and broadens section 
12 of the Missing Persons Act of 1942 by pro- 
viding for the transportation of dependents 
of dead or missing veterans from abroad to 
their home; and for carriage of any house- 
hold goods, or automobile, from the debarka- 
tion port to the home of the missing or de- 
ceased soldier. Existing law was limited to 
carriage to the United States of personal 
property, including automobiles. 

Public Law 131. Approved August 29, 1951. 


War Claims Payments 


S. 1669: Authorizes the War Claims Com- 
mission in making payments to claimants 
who are minors or under other legal disa- 
bility, and for whom there was no provision 
under the War Claims Act of 1948 to certify 
such payments to those charged with their 
care. Payments would be made for the use 
of the claimant to the natural or legal guard- 
ian, committee, conservator, or curator un- 
der the laws of the State of the claimant’s 
residence, or to the superintendent, manager, 
or chief officer of the hospital or institution 
in which the claimant may be a patient or 
a resident. 

Public Law 304. Approved April 9, 1952. 


Prisoner Claims 


Senate Joint Resolution 40: Extends until 
March 31, 1952, the time for filing claims 
with the War Claims Commission and directa 
the Commission to make every effort to lo- 
cate soldiers and civilians who were prisoners 
of the Japanese and advise them of their 
rights to secure compensation for periods of 
imprisonment, 

Public Law 16. Approved April 5, 1951. 


Philippine Burial Expenses 

S. 82: Authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to furnish a flag and to pay 
a sum not exceeding $75 for the burial and 
funeral expenses of any person who served 
in the military forces of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines during World War II. 
Included are those who served in organized 
guerrilla forces while such forces were in 
the Armed Forces of the United States pur- 
suant to the July 26, 1941, military order 
of the President of the United States and 
permits claims to be filed for 2 years after 
the date of enactment. 

Public Law 21. Approved April 25, 1951. 

Veterans’ Hospitalization 

Senate Joint Resolution 72: Extends to 
persons who have served in the Armed Forces 
on or after June 27, 1950, medical and hos- 
pital care, compensation, or pension com- 
mensurate with World War II veterans, 

Public Law 28. Approved May 11, 1951. 

Automobiles for Disabled Veterans 

S. 1864: Authorizes payment up to $1,600 to 
eligible veterans by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs for the purchase of an auto- 
mobile or other conveyance. Veterans eli- 
gible are those who: (a) served in the active 
military, naval, or air service of the United 


Pending in 
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States on or after June 27. 1950, and prior to 
such date as shall be determined by Presi- 
dential proclamation or concurrent resolu- 
tion of Congress; (b) are entitled to com- 
pensation for the loss, or loss of use, of one 
or both legs at or above the ankle, loss or 
permanent loss of the use of one or both 
hands; or permanent t of vision of 
both eyes. Application must be made within 
3 years after enactment, or within 3 years 
after the date of discharge if discharge occurs 
after enactment. 

[Public Law 663 of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress was the first law enacted giving auto- 
mobiles to certain disabled veterans of World 
War II. The Eightieth Congress enacted 
Public Law 161 continuing the authority and 
an additional appropriation of $5,000,000 for 
this purpose was ineluded in Public Law 271 
of the Eightieth Congress. Public Law 785, 
Eightieth Congress, appropriated $1,500,000 
and Public Law 904, Eightieth Congress, ap- 
propriated an additional $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30,1949. Public Law 
343, Eighty-first Congress, extended funds 
and the law for automobiles until June 30, 
1950. Public Law 798, Eighty-first Congress, 
authorized the sum of $800,000 and extended 
the law for 1 year to June 30, 1951, and Pub- 
lic Law 843. Eighty-first Congress, appro- 
priated an additional $375,000. To date $42,- 
675,000 has been appropriated for the pur- 
chase of automobiles and other conveyances 
for World War II veterans.] 

(Passed Senate August 9, 1951; passed 
House September 17, 1951; President vetoed 
October 18, 1951; Senate overrode veto 55 to 
10 October 19, 1951; House overrode veto 223 
to 53 October 20, 1951.) 

Public Law 187. Enacted October 20, 1951. 


Widows’ Pensions 


H. R. 3549: Broadens eligibility of veterans’ 
widows for pension payments by eliminating 
dependency clause, but requiring widow to 
be unmarried, at least 60 years old, to have 
married the veteran at least 10 years prior 
to his death, to have lived with him con- 
tinuously from date of marriage to his death, 
and is applicable to widows of veterans of 
Civil War, Indian Wars, Spanish-American 
War, Boxer Febellion, and Philippine insur- 
rection. 

Passed Senate July 22, 1951. Vetoed Au- 
gust 6, 1951; no further action. 

Nonservice Pensions 

H. R. 3193: Increases existing pension pay- 
ments for veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disability from $60-$72 to $120 a 
month. Eligible are veterans of World War 
I, World War II, and the Korean campaign 
who (a) are totally and permanently dis- 
abled (not due to misconduct), or blind or 
so helpless as to require the constant aid of 
another person at all times, regardless of 
whether the injury is service-connected; 
and (b) whose income is not more than 
$1,000 annually if single, and $2,500 annually 
if married. Note: The increase to $120 
makes the pension rates for veterans of all 
wars uniform, but the difference in eligibil- 
ity requirements still exists with veterans of 
the Civit War, Indian wars, and Spanish- 
American War being entitled to a $120 pen- 
sion if they require the regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person regardless of the 
veterans’ income. (Passed House June 20, 
1951; passed Senate July 23, 1951; President 
vetoed August 6, 1951; House overrode veto 
by a vote of 318 to 45, August 17 1951; 
Senate overrode by a vote of 69 to 9, Sep- 
tember 18, 1951.) 

Public Law 149. 
1951. 

Veterans’ Housing Overcharges 

H. R. 319: Amends Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, to permit veterans to sue 
for treble damages for whatever amount they 
were overcharged above the reasonable value 
in the purchase of property where a loan by 


Enacted September 18, 


the Veterans’ Administration is involved. 
Determination of the reasonable value is to 
be made by an appraiser designated by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and the liability 
for damages lies against whoever is know- 
ingly involved in such sale whether or not 
they receive any part of the consideration. 
If the veteran does not bring action within 
30 days from the time the overcharge is dis- 
covered, the action may be brought by the 
Government and in such case, the Govern- 
ment may recover two-thirds of the damages 
and one-third goes to the veteran. 

Public Law 142. Approved September 13, 
1951. 


Housing Benefits for Korean Veterans 


S. 2244: Grants veterans of the Korean 
conflict the same benefits given to veterans 
of World War I under the National Housing 
Act, such as preference in the rental of low- 
rent housing units, in the purchase of war 
housing under the Lanham Act, and in ob- 
taining special FHA mortgage insurance ad- 
vantages. 

Public Law 214. Approved October 26, 
1951. 

Multiple Sclerosis 

H. R. 3205: Increases from 1 year to 2 years 
after separation from active service the time 
limitation within which any veteran devel- 
oping multiple sclerosis may claim a service- 
connected disability. Compensation for 
such cases range from $15 per month for 10- 
percent disability to $150 a month for total 
disability. 

Public Law 174. Approved October 12, 
1851. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Training 

H. R. 3932: Extends the vocational reha- 
bilitation benefits, enacted by the Seventy- 
eighth Congress for World War II veterans, 
to all service-connected cases who need vo- 
cational rehabilitation to overcome a disa- 
bility handicap incurred in or aggravated by 
service since June 27, 1950. The extent and 
type of training to be determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law 170. Approved October 11, 
1951. 

Veterans’ Disability Benefits 

H. R. 320: Provides hospitalization and 
out-patient treatment for veterans of World 
War II who develop a psychosis within 2 
years from their release from active duty. 

Public Law 239. Approved October 30, 
1951. 

Correct Military Records 

H. R. 1181: Authorizes the Secretaries of 
the armed services to correct any military or 
naval records where it is necessary to remove 
an injustice, and authorizes payment of any 
money which is found to be due as a result of 
such correction. 

Public Law 220. Approved October 25, 
1951. 


Defense Against “Prejudeers” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor» the text of my re- 
marks on June 19 before the joint de- 
fense appeal of the American Jewish 
Committee and the Antidefamation 
League of B’nai B'rith which I was priy- 
ileged to attend at the Hotel Pierre in 
New York. 
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I say privileged advisedly because 
there is a real source of inspiration in 
meeting with groups like these which 
are dedicating themselves to the preser- 
vation of all the provisions in our Bill 
of Rights through temperate, intelli- 
gent, and courageous leadership. The 
constructive examples they set in the 
exposure and stamping out of all forms 
of prejudice and misunderstanding war- 
rant the support of everyone who is 
appalled by persecution in all its evil 
forms and believes in meeting the prob- 
lem head-on with facts and good will. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Officers of the American 
Jewish Committee and of the Antidefama- 
tion League of B'nai B'rith, let me thank 
you from the bottom of my heart not only 
for the great honor you do me tonight, but 
for the privilege of joining you im a work 
of utmost importance. 

Nothing is more important in the world 
today than stamping out prejudice and mal- 
ice and replacing them by fairnecs and un- 
derstanding. : 

Like many others who are not directly 
Sons of the Covenant, I am aware of the 
long and courageous struggle which both 
your organizations have carried on. It is 
a struggle of high importance to all seg- 
ments of the American community. 

Prejudice and misunderstanding are joint 
menaces to each group distinguishable by 
racial or religious origin or by color. These 
evils in action wreak terrible economic, 
emotional, and even bodily harm. 

Any group that suffers today is the fore- 
runner of still another group that suffers to- 
morrow. Every one of us who came here 
fro another land or whose ancestors came 
here, if he examines the chronicles, must 
face that fact. Many groups, we know, have 
learned this lesson in bitterness and trial. 

The story of persecution based on preju- 
dice is long. Fortunately, in this country, 
the forces of sanity always have won out, 
but not without leadership and effort. As 
you here tonight know so well, there have 
been periods of retrogression. Yet, in the 
long run, our American spiral has been up- 
ward. 

This progress has never been achieved at 
any stage in our history—and I cannot 
emphasize this too strongly—without active, 
conscious leadership. Like the battle for 
political democracy, the battle for men’s 
minds must be continuous. 

Tonight let us salute two great imple- 
ments most useful in winning these recur- 
rent contests. One is the especial field of the 
American Jewish Committee. It is the clear 
and honest interpretation of man—as man- 
to-man—to substitute the reality of the 
individual for the stereotypes. The com- 
mittee has done great and triumphant work, 
both here and abroad. II it had done noth- 
ing more than make available the heritage 
of Jewish thought through the pages of 
Commentary, its contribution would have 
reen great. The committee has done much 
more. It has great achievements to its 
credit abroad, for example, in the interpreta- 
tion of many aspects of the American way 
of life, our aspirations and our good will. 

Here and abroad the committee has recog- 
nized that one of the most valid methods of 
achieving satisfactory group relations is the 
exposition of cultural similarities and the 
explanation of cultural differences. We here 
in this country have understood long since 
that these threads and patterns enrich the 
texture of our American lives. 

Another method of combating evil is its 
exposure. The Antidefamation League has 
handled this tool with care and restraint and 
yet with courage. 
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The work of the league in protecting the 
good name of minorities has been carried on 
with admirable restraint but still with neces- 
sary vigor. The league can proudly take 
credit for helping to alert our Nation to the 
dangers of totalitarianism. 

Many a member of a minority group can 
rest easier at night because of the work of 
the league—the league which has never con- 
fined its interest to any one minority. 

Yes, all Americans should feel grateful 
for the work of the league. 

There is no greater agent for corruption 
of a majority than the persecution of minori- 
ties. We saw this happen in Germany, in 
the brutality and the purges. We are now 
seeing it in the lands behind the iron cur- 
tain. Again the same symptoms are rife— 
the brutality and purges. 

One of the great menaces to our American 
way of life is a kind of individual with 
which the Antidefamation League is all too 
familiar; I mean the “Prejudeer.” 

You will not find the word “prejudeer” 
as yet in any dictionary nor even in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. But you all could 
define it. 

A “prejudeer” is one who gains by spread- 
ing prejudice. He is not merely a person 
with static prejudices; his prejudice is ac- 
tive and virulent. But he has another 
characteristic. He makes a profit out of his 
active, virulent prejudice. 

This is not to say that the prejudeer is 
wholly opportunistic. He may start with a 
natural inclination to prejudice, in other 
words, with a psychosis or a habit of think- 
ing in sterotypes. Then he discovers that 
he can exploit his prejudices to his own 
temporary advantage—as Hitler did and as 
Stalin is doing: now. 

Some of these creatures make a living di- 
rectly in this fashion—by organizing com- 
mittees and by taking money from the 
psychopaths. 

Others are the “prejudeers” of politics, a 
special kind of demagog who battens on 
the fears, the feelings of insecurity and the 
dark unhappiness of the neurotics who exist 
in every society. 

These last are, perhaps, the most danger- 
ous, for they sometimes succeed in attain- 
ing elective office. They sometimes achieve 
positions that should be honorable and that 
do have power. They poison the atmosphere 
to such an extent that the venom even finds 
its way into some of our most important 
and far-reaching laws. 

For example, the McCarran immigration 
bill recently passed by the Congress reeks 
of this miasma of prejudice. 

In this act the Congress reaffirms and 
rededicates United States policy, in this year 
of crisis, 1952, when we are fighting for the 
very existence of the institutions we hold 
dear, to the curious position of declaring 
by law that the southern and eastern Euro- 
peans are inferior human beings. 

A similar poison is present in our failure 
to enact a Federal FEPC act. The failure 
of this bill even to reach the floor of the 
Senate is not merely another classic ex- 
ample of the denial of liberal principles. It 
pinpoints also the grossly illiberal insti- 
tution of the filibuster, under which a 
handful of determined Senators can block 
the will of the great majority. 

The FEPC issue is far more than an issue 
of domestic justice here within the United 
States. It is now deeply involved with the 
security, indeed the very survival, of the 
United States. 

For 2 years, when I was Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, it was my responsibility to 
study foreign opinion about the United 
States, and my unhappy responsibility to 
analyze how Communist propaganda twist- 
ed and distorted our civil rights problems 
throughout the channels of world commu- 
nications, 

What is the greatest single factor in our 
national life which mars the mobilization of 


the forces of human freedom in the cold 
war? What is the national handicap which 
most dampens and dims our torch of lib- 
erty as seen beyond our shores? What de- 
fect in America’s armor of democracy con- 
tributes most to the poisonous effective- 
ness of the Soviet propaganda? The answer 
to all three of these questions is the same. 
It will continue to be the same until we 
heed the Lord—and mend our ways. The 
answer is our failure to live up to our 
democratic preachments of civil rights for 
all Americans, regardless of race, religion, 
color, or national origin. 

It can be a great and tragic mistake for 
us if we underestimate this weakness of ours 
in this highly dangerous world. The short- 
comings of our democratic way of life have 
had a profound effect upon the minds of 
men, entirely apart from the fulminations 
and distortions of the Soviets. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate how sensitive other 
countries are to the question of civil rights 
in America. Our friends abroad are listen- 
ing—not only to words about our weak- 
nesses in civil rights—but also for news of 
the efforts we are making to overcome them. 

World opinion—which we once could af- 
ford to ignore or thought we could afford 
to ignore—is now of paramount importance 
to us. It is the big new issue in the civil- 
rights debate. It is a powerful and a new 
issue. It is not yet getting the emphasis it 
must get and should get. 

I am arguing that whereas our attitude on 
racial discrimination may once have been 
deemed to be a domestic matter—or even a 
matter of State rights—it is so no longer. 
It can no longer be permitted to be a matter 
for Louisiana, Alabama, and Mississippi to 
decide, in line with their historic preoccupa- 
tion and prejudice, because the very life of 
our country is at stake and may depend 
upon it. The people of the 48 United States 
can no longer afford to present to our enemies 
the whip with which to flay us—to our ene- 
mies who would destroy us. We, the Ameri- 
can people, cannot afford to give cur own 
human rights issue to the Soviet Union, the 
U. S. S. R. which is perhaps the most power- 
ful enemy of human rights in all history. 
We assuredly cannot afford to give reasonable 
men anywhere—and we must remember that 
two-thirds of the men and women of the 
world have skins we call colored—we cannot 
afford to give grounds for reasonable sus- 
picion or justified criticism against us in 
this life-or-death area of human rights. 

The letters FEPC mean Fair Employment 
Practice Commission. In my vocabulary 
these letters could also mean “fight effec- 
tively the propaganda of communism.” ` 

I am sorry to note that—of the attitudes 
of the avowed presidential candidates on the 
subject of the FEPC—only two are flatly and 
unequivocally for the bill before the Con- 
gress—Senator MCMaHon by his votes and 
Averell Harriman by his statements. Let us 
tonight pay tribute to these two, to my can- 
didate from my State and to yours from your 
State. They stand alone, 

I have taken these two current issues—the 
proposed immigration legislation which I 
hope the President will veto, and on which 
all liberals must unite to secure support to 
sustain his veto—and the proposed FEPC 
act—to ‘llustrate the fight that is unending 
and that is forever yours—and mine. This 
is what brings us together here tonight, dis- 
agree as we might on this or that. Thus 
does the poison of prejudice at home damage 
the spread of decent opinion abroad. That 
is why we must stand firm in our defense of 
our civil liberties and our tried and proved 
methods of preserving them. Many of the 
provisions in our Bill of Rights are built on 
the need of defending individuals and groups 
against arbitrary actions that find their in- 
ception in prejudice. 

That is why all of your American citizens, 
whether in private life or public office, should 
be prepared to take a risk now and then to 
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check the prejudeer. Sometimes it may even 
be necessary to give up one protection of the 
law to take full advantage of another—in 
the public interest. 

Organizations such as yours, by courageous 
and temperate example, must continue to 
give courage to others. Your cause of stamp- 
ing out prejudice and prejudicial methods 
warrants great risk-taking. The cause of 
reason is worth every risk and will, with 
faith, be won. 


Reviewing Federal Participation in Hous- 
ing Programs: FHA Insured Loans, 
Veterans’ Housing, Federal National 
Mortgage Associations, and Public 
Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. DEANE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 6 years I have been privileged to be 
a member of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. One of our 
principal assignments has been to con- 
sider various legislation dealing with the 
important matter of housing for the 
people of the United States. This is a 
subject in which I have particularly 
interested myself because I believe that 
decent homes at prices families can af- 
ford are the foundations of a good 
society and one of the best protections 
of our democratic way of life. 

Because of the opportunity which I 
have had to observe the various housing 
programs in which the Federal Govern- 
ment has an interest, both as a member 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and more recently as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee Investigating 
Housing of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have been asked to give my 
appraisal of these housing programs. 
The statement I give here has been pre- 
pared in a completely fair and objective 
manner. I want it to be perfectly clear, 
the views I express are for no argu- 
mentative purpose but simply to give a 
picture of the major housing programs 
as I see them. 

NATIONAL HOUSING ACT OF 1934 


The program of the Federal Housing 
Administration was initiated by the Na- 
tional Housing Act of 1934. Its primary 
purpose was to stimulate activity in the 
construction field in which recovery had 
been conspicuously lagging. The spon- 
sors of the legislation believed that in- 
surance of mortgages by the Federal 
Government would unfreeze mortgage 
credit which had been almost nonexist- 
ent since the debacle of the twenties and 
early thirties. 

It is my considered opinion that the 
concept of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration was sound. The critical con- 
dition of the country at the time was 
such that only the Federal Government 
could have undertaken so vast and ad- 
mittedly so speculative an enterprise. I 
believe it fair to say that the issue of 
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socialism might well have been errone- 
ously raised about the operations of the 
FHA, as it has indeed been falsely raised 
about other housing programs of the 
Federal Government. But it was not. 
The private construction industry and 
real-estate interests have almost con- 
stantly proposed and sponsored greater 
liberalization and extension of FHA 
operations. The FHA is universally ac- 
cepted as a part of the private enter- 
prise system. 
RAPID GROWTH INSURED MORTGAGES 

After a somewhat slow start, natural 
in a new enterprise, the FHA gained 
rapidly in acceptance. In its first full 
year of operation, 1935, mortgages were 
insured on just about 26,000 units. This 
jumped to over 84,000 in 1936 and by 
1940 the annual rate was 177,000, Inthe 
year 1950, 10 years later, a record break- 
ing total of over 500,000 units were cov- 
ered by FHA mortgage insurance, 

By May 31, 1952, the FHA had insured 
mortgages on nearly 3,720,000 dwelling 
units in the total amount of $21,400,000,- 
000. An additional $5,700,000,000 of 
property improvement loans had been 
insured. This is a total of $27,100,000,- 
000 of loans which the Federal Govern- 
ment has guaranteed through the FHA; 
on May 31, 1952, nearly $15,000,000,000 
of FHA insurance was outstanding. 

Over the entire period 1935-52 mort- 
gages on nearly one-third of all homes 
built in the United States were insured by 
the FHA. In 1943 this went as high as 
80 percent but in 1951-1952 has leveled 
off at about 26 percent. 

GI LOANS 


For a clear picture, however, of the 
Federal Government’s participation in 
the private housing field there must be 
added the operations of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in guaranteeing “GI loans.” 
Through April 1952 the VA had guar- 
anteed loans on nearly 2,700,000 dwell- 
ings in the amount of $8,800,000,000. I 
believe that the VA program of loans to 
veterans is thoroughly justified and a 
proper function of government. These 
men and women who sacrificed so much 
had to be assisted in obtaining homes 
when they returned from the war to find 
the country with a critical housing short- 
age, 

CHALLENGING RECORD FHA AND VA IN HOUSING 
FIELD 

Together, these two programs have 
participated in the purchase or building 
for rental of about 6,000,000 dwellings 
with a total financial commitment of 
over $30,000,000,000. While the pro- 
portion is somewhat lower now than in 
the past, FHA insurance and VA guar- 
anties are currently accounting for near- 
ly 40 percent of all new residential con- 
struction in the country. 

In addition, there have been insurance 
and guaranties in the amount of $5,700,- 
000,000 for the modernization and im- 
provement of over 13,500,000 dwellings, 
Thus, the Federal Government, through 
the FHA and VA, has underwritten home 
purchase, construction for rental, and 
property improvement in the amount of 
536,000,000, 000. 

It is my opinion that these programs, 
for the most part, have been successful 
in accomplishing the purposes for which 


they were launched. So far, their cost 
to the Federal Government has been 
negligible. It must be clearly under- 
stood, however, that their ultimate cost 
cannot be determined. To date they 
have been operated almost entirely in a 
rising market and a shortage economy. 
We will not know the reckoning until 
years have passed and these programs 
have been tested in the downs as well as 
the ups of the market. 
HOUSING INVESTIGATION 


As a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee chairmaned 
by Mr. Rarns, of Alabama, I have visited 
a number of areas to look into the qual- 
ity of construction covered by FHA and 
VA mortgages. Frankly, we found a 
number of deficiencies, due mainly on 
the part of those responsible to see that 
proper inspections were made. I rec- 
ognize that many of these houses were 
built in a great rush after the war to 
meet a critical need. This is not an ex- 
cuse, however, for failing to give people 
full value for their money. Some of the 
houses which I saw were so bad that I 
believe that they will be the slums of 
tomorrow. 

I should also say that a grave re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the appraisers 
for the FHA and VA programs. While 
it is my opinion that by far the great 
majority of appraisals have been fairly 
and faithfully done, there have been 
some reports to the contrary. I recog- 
nize that appraisal is not an exact 
science and that entirely honest men 
will differ on the valuation of a piece of 
property. Any deliberate overvalua- 
tions in appraisals, however, must be 
swiftly and summarily dealt with. 

A responsibility is also placed upon 
private builders under these programs. 
The purpose of Government insurance or 
guaranties is to make credit available on 
good quality homes at fair prices to the 
public and fair profits to the builders, 

ese programs must not be used to in- 


sure extortionate profits on poor 


construction. 
PROGRAM OF FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 
Another important housing aid to pri- 
vate enterprise is the Federal National 


Mortgage Association, commonly called. 


Fannie May. Provision for this Associa- 
tion was made in the original National 
Housing Act of 1934, although it was 
assumed at that time that private asso- 
ciations of this type would be started 
under Federal charter. Its purpose was 
to provide a secondary market for FHA, 
and later VA, mortgage loans if it was 
necessary to expand credit resources. 
This activity has been on many occasions 
extended by the Congress on representa- 
tion by private industry that construc- 
tion would be held up for lack of private 
credit unless the Federal Government 
provided a market for the purchase of 
mortgages. To date the “Fannie May” 
has purchased nearly $3,200,000,000 of 
FHA and VA mortgages. 
HOUSING AID TO PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 

The Federal Government through 
these three major programs has been of 
direct assistance to the private construc- 
tion industry and real-estate and finan- 
cial interests in the amount of nearly 
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$39,000,000,000. Of course, the total dol- 
lar volume of business generated is sub- 
stantially greater. I think it is fair to 
say that there are few segments of the 
economy which have received greater 
benefits from their Government than 
private construction, real estate, and 
mortgage financing. 
LOW-RENT PUBLIC HOUSING 

Of all of the housing programs consid- 
ered by the Congress the most contro- 
versial one has been the low-rent public 
housing program. Although I have sup- 
ported and believe in this program, I 
want it to be clear that I do not present 
my findings as an advocate. I present 
them solely as a factual statement, based 
on my own observation and understand- 
ing as a member of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

This program was started in 1937 un- 
der the United States Housing Act of 
that year. Its purpose was to provide 
Federal Government assistance to those 
localities who wished to eliminate their 
slums and to build housing of minimum 
standards for rental to low-income fam- 
ilies who had insufficient income to af- 
ford decent housing being provided by 
private enterprise. 

About 170,000 dwellings were built un- 
der the original act and in 1949 the Con- 
gress voted, by an overwhelming major- 
ity in the Senate but by a very narrow 
margin in the House, to extend the pro- 
gram by the construction of an addi- 
tional 810,000 units at the rate of 135,000 
units a year for 6 years. 

CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS—THE NEED FOR LOW- 
RENT HOUSING 

Consideration of the extension of this 
program was started 2 years before I 
came to the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. By the time the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 was voted upon there had 
been eight different reports filed by com- 
mittees of the Congress, and testimony 
had run to nearly 9,600 printed pages. 
Without exception, each of these eight 
reports concluded that the low-rent pub- 
lic-housing program being proposed was 
necessary if the goal of a decent home 
and a suitable living environment for 
every American family was to be ap- 
proached. 

A close examination of the extensive 
hearings will reveal that the various 
committees, in desiring to do something 
about the deplorable living conditions 
of low-income families, thoroughly ex- 
plored all the alternatives to public hous- 
ing which were presented, and came to 
the conclusion that the low-rent pro- 
gram was the most economical and cer- 
tain way of meeting the needs of low- 
income families. 

Actually, the findings of subsequent 
commitees were not substantially differ - 
ent from the first, the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Housing and Urban Redevelop- 
ment of the Special Committee on Post- 
war Economic Policy and Planning. Aft- 
er reviewing, and rejecting, various 
alternatives proposed, the report of the 
subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Tart] 
said: 

In facing the necessity for public housing, 
the subcommittee does not feel that the Gov- 
ernment should attempt to provide for all 
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families now living in substandard shelter, 
With the revival of construction, many of 
these families should be able to find used 
houses, depreciated in value, but still in good 
condition, Many other families will be able 
to find new houses in outlying communities. 

But, recognizing all this, the subcommittee 
is strongly of the opinion that the present 
housing situation cannot be satisfactorily 
dealt with except by the gradual elimination 
of slum housing and the provision of a rea- 
sonable percentage of subsidized housing to 
replace it. 


I believe that I can best report my ob- 
servation of the workings of the low-rent 
program through an example. I select 
the city of Raleigh, in my own State of 
North Carolina, for no special reason 
other than that I am familiar with the 
details of the operations there and think 
that they are typical of operations 
throughout the country. 

RALEIGH, N. c., PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS 


There are two projects in Raleigh 
which have been in existence for some 
years. One of these is Halifax Courts, 
consisting of 231 dwellings for white 
families, and the other is Chavis Heights, 
also consisting of 231 dwellings, for 
Negro families. These projects are 
owned and operated by the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Raleigh and are 
in no sense Federal projects. The Fed- 
eral Government only gives financial 
assistance. The projects are locally 
owned and operated and could not be 
built at all without the approval of the 
local government. It would be impos- 
sible, under the law, for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to force housing on any com- 
munity that did not want it. 

On January 5, 1941, the Sunday be- 
fore his inauguration, Governor-elect 
J. Melville Broughton, of North Carolina, 
dedicated Halifax Courts, the first of the 
Raleigh projects to be opened. 

The total cost of Halifax Courts was 
$4,234 a unit and the unit cost of Chavis 
Heights was $4,099. The projects were 
filled as rapidly as dwellings were com- 
pleted and have remained fully occupied 
ever since with a long list of applicants 
constantly waiting for admission. Just 
this past month, 50 units of a new 86- 
unit addition to Halifax Courts were 
opened and all leases were signed in less 
than 3 days thereafter. 

PAYMENTS IN LIEU OF TAXES 


At the time the projects were built 
the annual tax levy on the two sites was 
$2,233 and one of the sites had delin- 
quent taxes and assessments amount- 
ing to $1,131. The delinquent taxes 
were paid up at the time of acquisitions 
and since then the Raleigh Authority 
has made a total payment in lieu of taxes 
to the city of $73,624.57, or an average 
of $6,693 a year. 

It is clear to me that although the 
cities agree to forego the ri to levy 
full taxes on the properties, the differ- 
ence between full taxes and the pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes made by local 
housing authorities does not represent 
a tax loss or out-of-pocket expense to 
the city. The localities do substantially 
assist in the achievement of low rentals 
for these projects through granting tax 
exemption, and that is what the Con- 
gress intended, but this does not repre- 
sent a cash loss or expense. The law 


provides that local authorities may make 
payments in lieu of taxes to their cities 
in an amount equal to 10 percent of 
shelter rents collected. This formula 
was written into the law by the Con- 
gress as being fair and equitable on the 
basis of an exhaustive study by the 
United States Conference of Mayors, 
the Association of Municipal Finance 
Officers, and the Association of Tax 
Assessors. 
TENANTS OF LOW INCOME 


The incomes of the families admitted 
to the Raleigh projects in the first year 
were very low; Negro families had aver- 
age incomes of about $800 and white 
families just under $1,000. In the year 
1951, 11 years later, the average income 
of Negro families who became tenants 
was $1,566 and white families, $1,848. 
When adjustment is made for the change 
in cost of living over the period it will 
be found that the Raleigh Authority in 
1951 was serving about the same income 
group it was serving in 1941. 

When the projects were first opened 
the average rent in Chavis Heights was 
$15.31 per month, including all utilities, 
and in Halifax Court, $17.51. These 
rents were based on the incomes of the 
families. As the incomes of families 
served have increased, the rents have 
likewise risen. The average rent col- 
lected for the year ending March 31, 
1952, was about $28.50 per month for the 
two projects; this included $9.16 for 
utilities—cooking, lighting, and heating. 

BUILDING BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


It is my observation that families in 
the low-rent housing projects, as indeed 
practically all other families, are work- 
ing to better themselves. Many fami- 
lies in public housing—the chronically 
ill, the physically incapacitated, the aged 
and infirm, the broken families—have 
little hope for the future. Of course, 
these will require continued assistance. 
But the other families who are tempq- 
rarily helped while they are trying to get 
ahead under their own steam do move 
out when they can afford to buy or rent 
adequate private accommodations. It 
has been reported to me not only in 
Raleigh but also in place after place over 
the country that low-rent public hous- 
ing is educating families to good living 
and making customers for private hous- 
ing when they can afford it. 

A study of six cities in North Carolina 
in 1946, Charlotte, Wilmington, Raleigh, 
High Point, Kinston, and New Bern 
showed that more than one-third of the 
families moving from public housing be- 
cause of ineligibility on account of in- 
come bought their own homes. In 
Raleigh alone, over the 5-year period 
ending June 30, 1952, nearly 43 percent 
of the 173 families who had become in- 
eligible for continued occupancy in the 
projects left and bought their own 
homes. 

CAPITAL COST OF RALEIGH PROJECTS 


What has been the cost of the Raleigh 
program thus far? The capital cost of 
the projects in the amount of some 
$1,925,000 was financed by the sale of 
bonds of the Raleigh Authority. As I 
have already stated, the city of Raleigh 
has received substantially more in reve- 
nue than the sites formerly yielded in 
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taxes collected. The cash contribution 
of the Federal Government has amount- 
ed to an average of $9.35 per unit per 
month over the nearly 12 years of opera- 
tion. This contribution represents the 
difference between what the low-income 
families in the projects could afford to 
pay and the amount necessary to op- 
erate the projects and to amortize the 
capital cost represented by the bonds of 
the Authority. 

I have given this factual statement of 
the Raleigh operation as illustrative of 
the way I believe the low-rent public 
housing program is working throughout 
the country. To complete my report, 
however, I believe it is necessary to men- 
tion several matters about which there 
is apparently some misconception. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR CONSTRUCTION STARTS 


Under the Housing Act of 1949, author- 
ity is given to start 135,000 low-rent 
housing units a year. This figure was 
agreed upon, after much discussion, as 
representing an appropriate share, or 
about 10 percent, of the total volume of 
residential construction which it was be- 
lieved desirable to maintain. Power was 
given to the President to raise this to 
200,000 in any one year or to reduce it to 
50,000. In his budget submissions for 
both 1952 and 1953 he recommended a 
reduction to 75,000 units, in keeping with 
the present emergency situation. In 
Appropriation Acts the Congress reduced 
the program to 50,000 units in 1952 and 
still further to 35,000 in 1953. In both 
years an attempt was made in the House 
to reduce the program to 5,000 units. 
The total volume of residential construc- 
tion has remained at relatively high 
levels with the result that the low-rent 
program represents a far lesser share of 
total construction than had been origi- 
nally contemplated, only about 3 percent 
as against the 10 percent which had been 
considered reasonable. 

RATIONING 35,000 UNITS FOR FISCAL 1953 


The restriction to 35,000 units means 
that a very large number of low-rent 
dwellings, some 75,000, which were ready 
to go ahead this year and on which sub- 
stantial funds have already been spent, 
cannot proceed. Many localities with 
slum clearance and urban redevelopment 
plans and other civic improvements will 
be stopped because it is clearly necessary 
to provide housing for the low-income 
families who would be displaced in such 
operations. 

I have been informed that the selec- 
tion of 35,000 units out of the 110,000 
units ready to go ahead will be done on a 
completely fair and objective basis. My 
belief is that the reduction to 50,000 
units last year was accomplished in just 
this manner, I have been assured that 
consideration will be given to how far the 
projects have advanced, whether the ad- 
ditional projects are needed to provide an 
equitable racial distribution of units in 
the locality, whether the projects repre- 
sent first or additional construction in 
the community, and that there will be a 
fair allocation as among the large cities 
and the small urban and rural nonfarm 
communities. It appears now that the 
average allocation will be just over 100 
units per project. I mention this be- 
cause there appears to be current the 
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opinion that low-rent housing means gi- 
gantie projects of many thousand units. 

WHAT IS THE COST OF LOW-RENT PUBLIC 

HOUSING? 

Recently there has been presented on 
the floors of Congress and elsewhere 
throughout the country the statement 
that low-rent public housing costs the 
taxpayer about $18,000 per unit and that 
it would be cheaper to build houses at a 
cost of $12,000 and to give them away. 

I do not want tc argue this statement, 
made in some instances by good friends 
of mine in the Congress. I merely want 
to set forth my understanding of the 
cost of this program. 

The average total cost per unit of all 
units put under construction to date has 
been $10,200. In addition, an amount 
of $500 per unit has been set up for con- 
tingencies of which a portion will un- 
doubtedly be used. Taking the conserv- 
ative assumption that 60 percent of the 
reserve will be spent means that the 


units will ultimately have a capital cost- 


of. about $10,500. These figures are 


based upon the actual contract cost and 


details are available at any housing au- 
thority in the country, which has a proj- 
ect under construction and may be ob- 
tained also from the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

In appraising the cost of these units 
it must be kept in mind that they are 
considerably larger than average to take 
care of large families who so pressingly 
need housing. They contain 4.9 rooms 
per unit compared with about 3.8 rooms 
for all nonfarm rental housing in the 
country in 1950 and about 3.6 rooms per 
unit for rental housing being built. 
Furthermore, many of the low-rent 
units are built on expensive slum sites 
in the centers of cities. Finally, the 
units must be built to keep operating 
costs at a minimum in.order to achieve 
low rentals. 

To date the Federal Government. has 
contracted to pay a ‘maximum subsicy 
on these units of $32.39 per month over 
a period of 40 years. Statements made 
to the Congress during consideration of 
the Housing Act of 1949 estimated that 
the maximum contribution would be 
$31.69, very close to what has been 
accomplished. 

Based on the past 11 years of opera- 
tion, during which time about 54 percent 
of the maximum contribution has been 
actually paid, future contributions 
would amount to about $17 per month. 
It was recognized, however, that the past 
11 years have been entirely in a period 
of rising incomes during which time 
low-income families could afford to pay 
a somewhat larger rent. Therefore, it 
was fairly and conservatively estimated 
that over a 40-year period in the future, 
actual contribution might average as 
much as $25 per unit per month, or 
about three-fourths of the maximum, 
rather than a little more than one-half. 
I would like to call attention to the fact 
that the Congress had all of these fig- 
ures when it enacted the Housing Act 
of 1949. They all appear in the hearings. 

Now it is true that $25 a month over a 
period of 40 years comes to just $12,000. 
The rest of the $18,000 figure quoted es 
representing the cost of a iow-rent 
housing unit is made up of a $6,000 tax 


_ 


basis. 


loss sustained by the locality. With re- 
spect to this tax loss, I have already given 
my opinion in connection with the ex- 
ample I gave of the Raleigh, N. C., 
projects, 

As to the $12,000 figure and as to 
whether it would be cheaper to build the 
units and give them away, my thoughts 
are these: 

If a GI were buying a $12,000 house on 
terms of 4-percent interest and a 25- 
year loan, it would be obviously cheaper 
for him to put down $12,000 cash—if he 
had it—because his total interest and 
principal payments over the geriod would 
be about $19,000. 

If the cost of the low-rent public 
housing units are $10,500 and the Fed- 
eral Government were to give the units 
away, they would have to be financed 
some way. If the units were placed ona 
pay-as-you-go basis and were financed 
over their lives of 40 years at the present 
going rate of interest on Government 
bonds, 234 percent, the total interest and 
principal payments over the period would 
amount to nearly $17,500. 

The present method of annual contri- 
butions, that is paying each year only 
the amount necessary to make up the 
difference between costs of operation and 
what low-income families can afford, 
involves what I believe to be a very con- 
servative estimate—conservative on the 
high side—of $12,000 over the 40-year 
period. Even this amount is $5,500 less 
than if the Federal Government gave the 
units away and financed their capital 
cost of $10,500 per unit: Should experi- 
ence in the future be the same as in the 
past, the actual cost of annual contribu- 
tions would be about $8,400 over the 40- 
year period, less than half the cost of 
financing the units and giving them 
away. 

The Congress on many occasions re- 
viewed the merits of placing the low-rent 
program entirely upon a capital grant 
It decided against this course, 
however, because it preferred to have ap- 
propriated each year just the actual 
amount necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween income and expense. Experience 
has proven this to be a wise decision. 
It has resulted in the saving of many 
thousands of dollars to the Government, 
As the incomes of families have risen 
they have been able to pay a greater 
share of the cost. 

I have tried honestly and faithfully to 
answer the questions which have been 
put to me. I hope that this brief report, 
based on my own observations, will help 
in a greater understanding of these 
major housing programs of the Federal 
Government. 


Memorial to A. Parks Rasin, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
t- .HE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
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statement by me on the death of the late 
Alexander Parks Rasin, Sr. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

It is my sad duty today to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the death of a faithful 
servant of the Federal Government who was 
also a prominent and faithful son of the 
great State of Maryland, I refer to Alexander 
Parks Rasin, Sr., who was born in Kent 
County on September 30, 1886, and died sud- 
denly February 24, 1952. 

At the time of his death Mr. Rasin was 
assistant to the collector of revenue in 
Maryland and in charge of the Washington 
office. He had served with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue since 1921. 

Mr. Rasin attended Washington College 
and was captain of the football team when 
he was forced to withdraw from school be- 
cause of the death of his father. He began 
his public career in 1910 when the Peoples 
Bank of was organized and he 
became its first cashier. 

He became interested in politics in 1915 
and was elected as clerk of the court for a 
6-year term in his home county. It was at 
the completion of this term that he became 
deputy collector of revenue in Baltimore. In 
1943 he served for several months as acting 
collector for the Baltimore district and since 
then has served in the Washington office. 

His services were so well received by the 
people with whom he worked that during the 
funeral services the 200 employees in his 
Office halted for a moment of silence. 

Mr. Rasin was a member of the Repub- 
lican State central committee for Kent Coun- 
ty. He attended a number of the National 
Republican Conventions and he was a mem- 
ber of Chester Lodge, No. 115, A. F. and A. M. 

I join with his many friends in expressing 
my appreciation of his services to his Gov- 
ernment and take this opportunity to ex- 
press the great loss I feel at his untimely 
demise, 


The Pay-Off After 13 Years of Spending, 
“Borrowing, Taxing, and Inflating 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, our Fed- 
eral debt has increased during the past 
13 years from $40,000,000,000 to $259,- 
000,000,000 in spite of the fact that Fed- 
eral taxes and revenue collections during 
that period have reached the highest 
peaks in our history. 

What have been the results of spend- 
ing, borrowing, taxing, and inflating dur- 
ing the past 13 years? 

One important result, at least, can be 
measured with considerable exactness, 
and that is the effect of these policies 
upon the purchasing power of our citi- 
zens. At the conclusion of my remarks 
is appended a table which has been pre- 
pared for me by the staff of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. In effect, the table compares the 
purchasing power of various income 
groups in 1939, 13 years ago, with the 
purchasing power of persons in identi- 
cal groups today—in 1952. 

It should be pointed out at the outset 
that the table takes into consideration 
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only the two most important factors 
which have caused the tremendous losses 
of purchasing power during this period. 
These are the increases in Federal income 
taxes and the increase in the cost of 
living. Not considered in the table, for 
example, are the increases in those taxes, 
such as State and local taxes and Federal 
levies like payroll and liquor taxes, which 
do not enter into the cost of living index. 
In this respect, the table does not indi- 
cate the full loss of purchasing power. 

Nevertheless, the facts disclosed by this 
table are startling, and I would like to 
emphasize a few of the most revealing at 
this time: 

First. For a married couple with two 
dependents: 

A $4,189 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $2,000 net income in 1939. 

A $9,118 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $4,000 net income in 1939. 

A $14,187 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $6,000 net income in 1939. 

A $25,542 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $10,000 net income in 1939. 

A $96,079 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $25,000 net income in 1939. 

A $374,483 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $50,000 net income in 1939. 

A $1,000,975 net income in 1952 buys 
less than a $100,000 net income in 1939. 

Second. For a single person: 

A $4,694 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $2,000 net income in 1939. 

A $10,185 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $4,000 net income in 1939. 

A $17,014 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $6,000 net income in 1939. 

A $36,706 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $10,000 net income in 1939. 

A $228,100 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $25,000 net income in 1939. 

A $642,525 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $50,000 net income in 1939. 

A $1,053,008 net income in 1952 buys 
less than a $100,000 net income in 1939. 

Third. Single persons whose income 
has remained constant during the 13- 
year period, such as widows, annuitants, 
and others, have suffered a severe loss of 
purchasing power, as follows: 

A $2,000 net income in 1952 will buy 
$1,639 worth of goods and services; in 
1939 the same net income would have 
bought goods and services costing $3,731 
today. The loss in purchasing power, 
measured by today’s dollar, has been 
$2,042. 

A $4,000 net income, 1952, will buy 
$3,212 worth of goods; in 1939 it would 
have bought goods costing $10,966 today. 
The loss in purchasing power, measured 
by today’s dollar, has been $7,754. 

Fourth. Persons who have been un- 
able to increase their earnings at a fast 
enough rate have suffered serious losses 
of purchasing power. For example: 

A salaried man with a wife and two 
children who has increased his pay from 
$4,000 in 1939 to $6,000 in 1952 has lost 
$2,360 in purchasing power, or the dif- 
ference between spendable income, meas- 
ured by today’s dollar, of $7,561 in 1939, 
and $5,201 in 1952. 

A single school teacher who has in- 
creased her salary from $2,000 in 1939 
to $4,000 in 1952 has lost $519 in pur- 
chasing power. 

A laboring man with a wife and two 
children who has increased his weekly 


wage from $38 a week in 1939 to $77 a 
week in 1952 has only succeeded in los- 
ing $147 in purchasing power. 

Parenthetically, to equal his own or 
his predecessor’s salary of $10,000 in 
1939, a Member of Congress today would 
have to be paid $25,542, if married and 
with two dependents, or $36,706, if single. 

Fifth. Nor can we disregard the effect 
of these policies upon the incentive of 
managers, executives, and professional 
people to advance, to risk and to add to 
the productive capacity of our Nation— 
the only real way of increasing real in- 
come and real purchasing power. How 
far along the road toward the complete 
stifling of incentive we have gone is in- 
dicated by these facts: 

To have the spending power of & 
single person making $10,000 a year in 
1939, the single executive, engineer, en- 
trepreneur or independent businessman 
must increase his 1952 net income to 
$36,706 a year. 

The president and general manager 
of å large concern whose salary was $25,- 
000 in 1939 and who has a wife and two 
children to support must persuade his 
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board of directors to pay him $228,100 in 
1952 if his 1939 purchasing power is to 
be maintained. 

It requires more than a million dollars 
of net income in 1952 to equal the 1939 
executive’s salary of $100,000. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I need 
scarcely mention that this concerted 
attack upon purchasing power is still 
continuing. We have repeated requests 
from the Truman administration for 
more spending—far beyond our capacity 
to pay, inviting larger deficits and more 
inflation. Although these programs 
have largely been rejected, we will stead- 
ily add to the size of our debt through- 
out the coming fiscal year. Further- 
more, we have had repeated requests 
from the President for higher taxes— 
another means of further reducing in- 
dividual purchasing power. 

The only way to stop this march to- 
ward decreased purchasing power is to 
reduce Federal spending—first, in order 
to balance the budget and reduce the 
Federal debt; and, second, in order to 
lighten the burden of exorbitant Fed- 
eral taxes on all of our productive 
citizens. 


Individual income tax burdens and spendable income for 1939 and present law and the 
amount of net income necessary under present tax laws to equal the 1939 spendable income 


after adjustment to current prices 


SINGLE PERSON—NO DEPENDENTS 


Amount of tax 


Spendable income ! 


Number of 


Net income | times greater 
necessary the net 

under pres- | income under 

1939 spend- | ent tax laws resent tax 

able income} to equal the ws is over 

Net income J adjusted to} 1939 spend- | that of 1939 

1939 Present current | able income to bo ag 
law prices? | after adjust- | spendable 
ment to come 
current 1939 adjusted 
prices to current 
prices 

$4, 694 23 
10, 185 2.5 
17,014 2. 8 
36, 706, 3.7 
228, 100 9.1 
642, 525 12.9 
1, 053, 008 10.5 
$4, 189 2.1 
9, 118 2.3 
14. 187 2.4 
25,542 2.6 
96, 079 3.8 
374. 483 7. 5 
1, 001, 975 10.2 


1 Net income after taxes. 
Current consumers price index for 1952 is average for January 187.9 and February 189.1 or 188.5. The 1939 cone 


sumers price index was 99.4. 
3 Assumes a joint return is filed. 


Happenings in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD MARTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Recor a radio address 


made by me entitled “Happenings in 
Washington.” 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON 


(Program No. 63) 

This is Ep MARTIN speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital and bringing you an- 
other discussion of happenings in Wash- 
ington. 

In this broadcast I want to bring you up 
to date on a subject that has always been of 
great interest to me and of vital importance 
to Pennsylvania. 

It is the protection of the jobs of thou- 
sands of Pennsylvania workers which are be- 
ing destroyed by unfair competition from 
low-wage-scale foreign countries. 
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The bureaucrats down here in Washington 
don’t seem to care what happens to long- 
established plants and factories that have 
provided employment for highly skilled 
Pennsylvania craftsmen for many years. 

They seem to be more concerned with 
building up business for European and Japa- 
nese factories than with the prosperity of 
Pennsylvania and the living standards of our 
workers, 

They have turned the jobs of our people 
into instruments of foreign policy with dis: 
astrous results to many industries, ‘ 

Year after year the pressure of cheap for- 
eign imports, subsidized by American dollars 
and produced at starvation wages as com- 
pared with the American scale, has been de- 
stroying the market for American goods in 
many lines. 

Because of this condition many firms have 
been forced out of business, others have had 
to curtail their operations, and a steadily in- 
creasing number of workers have joined the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

Let me tell you about one specific example. 
It is the latest in a long series which have 
been brought to my attention by working- 
men, officials of organized labor, and execu- 
tives of industry. 

Recently I received a letter from William 
J. Hart, director of district 19, United Steel- 
workers of America, a CIO union, with head- 
quarters at Tarentum, Pa. 

Mr. Hart pointed to the fact that the 
Pacific Oerlikon Co., a subsidiary of a Swiss 
corporation, had been awarded a contract for 
two generators at a Government installation 
in Alaska. The rejected bidder was an out- 
standing Pennsylvania firm, the Elliott Co., 
with plants at Ridgway and Jeannette. 

The big point, made by this CIO official, 
is that the State Department stepped in and 
brought pressure upon the Department of 
the Interlor—which supervises Alaskan af- 
fairs, to help win the contract for the Swiss 
company against an American competitor. 

Mr. Hart says that for the State Depart- 
ment to intervene is a new fact in our inter- 
national economic affairs. 

Actually, my fellow Pennsylvanians, the 
State Department has been intervening in 
things like this for a long time although 
some of us have protested vigorously. 

Mr. Hart commented in his letter that the 
CIO has been a leader in supporting eco- 
nomic aid for Europe. But he adds, and I 
quote: 

“We simply don’t believe that a ruthless 
policy of ‘price only’ decisions in interna- 
tional trade is any real help to a world whose 
economy has too long depended on such 
decisions, with a fatal blindness to more 
basic economic needs of other nations as 
well as our own, Surely these facts and 
arguments should be brought to the atten- 
tion of Congress.” 

I have brought them to the attention of 
Congress, Mr. Hart. I have been fighting in 
the Senate and before Congressional commit- 
tees to prevent the flood of cheap, imported 
goods from breaking down the hard-won 

_living standards of the American worker. 

The battle on behalf of the pottery and 
chinaware workers shows how difficult it is 
to get relief from the executive department 
of the Government, 

Pennsylvania has a substantial china- 
ware and pottery industry of many years 
standing, principally in the western part of 
the State. 

Since the end of World War II the Japa- 
nese chinaware industry has been reestab- 
lished by the United States Government 
through financial aid and technical equip- 
ment, and information. 

I am informed that new American china- 
ware patterns were flown to Japan to be 
copied for shipment into the American 
markets, 

In the production of chinaware labor ac- 
counts for 75 percent of the total cost. That 
gives the Japanese a tremendous competitive 


advantage. The pottery worker in Japan is 
paid 15 cents an hour while the American 
who does the same work gets $1.47 an hour, 

Additional competition comes from Ger- 
many where the pottery worker is paid 29 
cents an hour and England where he gets 
85 cents an hour, 

As a result the American markets were 
flooded with imported goods, principally 
from Japan, to sell at retail prices far below 
the cost of production here. In many stores 
Si American product was completely driven 
out. 

What happened to the worker in the do- 
mestie chinaware industry? 

Well, up in Newcastle, Pa., one of the larg- 
est potteries in the country dad 3,300 em- 
ployees on the payroll in 1 In January 
of this year that figure had dropped to 1,440, 
a drop of almost 60 percent in well-paid em- 
ployment, Other plants suffered in the same 
way. 

It was realized of course that unless some- 
thing was done for its protection the whole 
industry was in danger of destruction. 

In June 1951 the Vitrified China Associa- 
tion filed a petition with the Tariff Commis- 
sion asking for an investigation of the differ- 
ence in production costs between Japan and 
the United States. Request was made for a 
tariff adjustment that would more nearly 
equalize their competitive position. It was 
pointed out that imports from Japan had 
increased from less than 500 dozen pieces in 
1946 to more than 3,000,000 dozen pieces in 
1950. Today imports from Japan are more 
than 5,500,000 dozen pieces a year. 

In support of the application, I addressed 
a letter to the Tariff Commission, asking that 
an investigation be instituted without delay, 
since the survival of the industry was a mat- 
ter of deep concern to the thousands of pot- 
tery workers in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Four months later, on October 24, 1951, the 
Tariff Commission made public its decision. 
The application was denied and dismissed, 
with two of the six members dissenting from 
the majority action. 

The decision came as a terrific blow to the 
chinaware industry and to many other in- 
dustries in which the fiood of foreign im- 
ports had caused widespread unemployment. 

Other Members of Congress became aware 
of the danger. As a result, I joined with the 
distinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
CLYDE R. Hoey, in sponsoring a resolution 
requesting the Tariff Commission to imme- 
diately initiate and carry out an investiga- 
tion under the provisions of section 336 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Section 336 requires the Commission to 
recommend a tariff adjustment to the Presi- 
dent if evidence placed before it indicates 
injury to an industry by foreign competition. 

The President is not bound to follow the 
recommendation but if he does not do so he 
must submit his reasons to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. 

The resolution was passed by unanimous 
vote on May 12, and 3 days later the Com- 
mission announced it had started an inves- 
tigation which is now under way. 

Without action by the Senate the Tariff 
Commission's rejection of the application for 
an investigation would have been final. 

It may be found when the investigation is 
completed that a tariff adjustment is not 
sufficient to equalize the difference between 
15 cents an hour labor cost in Japan and 
$1.47 an hour in the United States. It has 
been suggested that import quotas may be 
necessary for the protection of the industry 
and its workers. 

Since coming to the Senate, I’ve received 
many complaints of unfair foreign competi- 
tion from representatives of organized labor 
in Pennsylvania. I’ve always tried to coop- 
erate fully with them in defending the living 
standards of their members. 

Let me remind my friends in organized la- 
bor of the resolutions that were presented by 
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various locals at the convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor last April. At 
that time, this powerful segment of the 
AFL received a series of resolutions con- 
demning the foreign imports which were 
causing unemployment in that State. 

It was pointed out that imports of glass, 
exclusive of window glass, had jumped 30 
percent in a single year and 100 percent in 
3 years. This caused havoc in western Penn- 
sylvania’s glass industry—distress and un- 
employment. ; 

Heavy imports of cigars, competing with 
Pennsylvania production; heavy imports of 
shoes, lace curtains, cement, luggage, hand- 
bags, candy, cakes, pottery and chinaware 
were denounced by local and district unions. 
All of these goods were made in other coun- 
tries by labor paid—in every instance—a 
fraction of our American workers’ wages. 

It was by this difference in wages that they 
could undersell the American product. 

It was by this difference in wages that 
they could shut down Pennsylvania's fac- 
tories and throw Pennsylvania citizens out 
of work. 

Today the situation continues. It has the 
backing of the Government bureaucrats and 
the State Department. I have fought it in 
the past, and I am continuing to fight it at 
present. I welcome any support in this fight 
from Pennsylvania’s labor unions. 

Just the other day, in conversation with a 
Government official, I specifically brought up 
the case of Pennsylvania's fine glass table- 
ware industry. It has been seriously crippled 
by a flood of cheap imports. The biggest 
exporter has been Czechoslovakia, a Com- 
munist-controlied nation, behind the iron 
curtain. 

I was told that the State Department had 
hoped to make friends in Czechoslovakia and 
also that glass was not a very important in- 
dustry for the United States. 

That was the official attitude. This bu- 
reaucrat didn’t seem to think it was worth- 
while to make friends among the glass work- 
ers and the glass manufacturers in the 
United States—the people who will be called 
upon to defend our Republic if we should 
be attacked by the Communists. 

Now, it happens that hand-made glass- 

ware has been produced in Pennsylvania for 
nearly 300 years. It is an old American in- 
dustry, with a tradition of fine craftsman- 
ship. 
What is to become of these fine workers 
and their skills? Are we to toss them on 
the scrap heap for the benefit of slave la- 
bor in factories behind the iron curtain? 

Or, are we to say to them: “We can't pay 
the American wage scale. You must cut 
down your standard of living to compete 
with the starvation wages of Europe and 
Asia.” 

The Washington bureaucrats regard these 
people as expendable. I do not. 

I, for one, do not propose to stand idly by 
while Government bureaucrats preside over 
the liquidation of these fine Pennsylvania 
industries and their highly skilled workers, 
These fine Americans have helped to build 
the greatness of Pennsylvania. So long as 
I can fight for them, I assure you—my fellow 
Pennsylvanians—I will do all I can to pro- 
tect them in their right to live and prosper 
in the American way. 

We all agree that we should help every 
freedom-loving country that shows a will- 
ingness to help itself. 

We want to strengthen them in their 
stand against communism. 

We want to help them raise their living 
standards. 

We want to help them expand their pro- 
duction and their trade. 

But we must not go beyond the limits of 
what we can afford. Our guiding principle 
must be not to cut down our own standards 
of living; not to destroy the jobs of Ameri- 
can workers in order to create employment 
abroad, 
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We must limit the aid we extend by the 
yardstick which measures its effect on Ameri- 
can industry and the welfare of the work- 
ers in our mills, factories, mines, and farms. 

The policy making level of our State De- 
partment seems willing to build up the eco- 
nomic life of every country but our own. 
They are not using the right yardstick. I 
am opposed to that type of foreign policy. 

This is Ep MARTIN, speaking to you from 
the Nation’s Capital. I will be with you 
again in 2 weeks. Thank you for your at- 
tention. 


West Point of the Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I want to reiterate my position with 
reference to the proposed establishment 
of an Air Force Academy and I want to 
point out some pertinent considerations 
with reference thereto. 

During 1951 an Air Force consisting 
of 95 wings was approved. In the fall 
of 1951, while that approved force was 
still considerably less than the 95 wing 
program, the decision was reached to 
expand the Air Force to 143 wings, 126 
combat wings and 17 support wings. 
This decision was approved by the 
President, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Congress, and the general public. 

Everyone recognizes the complex 
problems involved in the operation and 
maintenance of modern jet aircraft but 
it seems to me that far too little atten- 
tion is being devoted to the caliber of 
men who are to shoulder that responsi- 
bility. Since the Air Force became a 
separate service, it has received a minor 
percentage of the graduates of West 
Point and Annapolis for commissioning 
in the Air Force and that relatively 
small group, far too few to meet the 
need, comprises the basic regular officer 
corps of the Air Force of the future. 

In my judgment, the time has come 
for the Congress to squarely face this 
issue and recognize the fact that the 
demands of modern air power in our 
military services require a constant flow 
of highly qualified and highly trained 
young men from an Air Force Academy. 

In this connection, I want to commend 
to every Member of Congress the article 
by the Honorable Cart Vinson, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Armed 
Services, For a West Point of the Air, 
appearing in the New York Times of 
June 22, 1952. 

The article is as follows: 

For A WEST POINT oF THE AIR—ONLY A SEPA- 
RATE AIR Force ACADEMY CAN MEET OUR 
NEEDS, ARGUES HOUSE ARMS CHAIRMAN 
VINSON 

(By Hon. CARL VINSON) 


WASHINGTON.—The Air Force is outgrowing 
its present and visible supply of really supe- 
rior officers at such a rate as to raise a serious 
question where its leadership will come from 
in the years immediately ahead. For the 
last several years it has been unable to at- 
tract to its service enough men of the requi- 


site educational background and outstanding 
qualities of character and intelligence to 
enable it to keep pace with the incredibly 
accelerating demands of the air age. 

Consider for a moment what has happened 
to our air arm in the last 5 years, 

From its postwar low of 303,614 officers and 
men, reached in 1947, the Air Force today has 
risen to a complement of 962,848. From a 
force of 38 wings manned in that same year 
we have moved today to 76 combat wings and 
15 troop-carrier groups, and are pushing as 
rapidly as we can toward a goal of 126 com- 
bat wings and 17 troop-carrier groups. From 
the relatively simple days when the B-29 
was our biggest bomber and the F-51 our 
fastest fighter we have leaped into the era of 
jet propulsion, supersonic speeds, and elec- 
tronic controls that outperform the human 
brain. From a 1947 budget of about $2,300,- 
000,000 the Department of the Air Force re- 
quirements have increased to approximately 
$20,700,000,000 in fiscal year 1953. 

As we teeter today on the precipice be- 
tween war and peace, our Air Force is both 
our first line of defense and our first weapon 
of offense. Yet the hard and incontrover- 
tible fact is that the number of adequately 
educated men now rising through the officer 
ranks of the Air Force—the men upon whom 
its operation will soon depend—is inadequate 
to meet the great responsibilities the Air 
Force will have a bear. Let me emphasize 
again that no question of loyalty, integrity, 
or devotion to duty is involved. The inade- 
quacy is in the number of men with the 
broad educational background and the desire 
to make a lifetime career in the Air Force 
to assure us in the years ahead enough senior 
officers with the great talents of leadership 
which the times will surely demand. 

A substantial part of this deficiency can be 
corrected, I believe, through the establish- 
ment of an Air Force academy, an institu- 
tion that would be on a par with West Point 
and Annapolis, Such an academy would 
not, of course, supply all the officers the Air 
Force needs any more than the two existing 
academies currently fulfill all the needs of 
the Army and Navy. But it would produce 
a constant infusion into the commissioned 
ranks year after year of superbly trained and 
qualified men whose influence would per- 
meate and raise the officer standards of the 
whole service. 

As things stand now, the Air Force has the 
lowest percentage of college graduates in its 
officer corps of any branch of the defense 
establishment—slightly less than 33 percent 
as compared to 45 percent for the Army and 
55 percent for the Navy. Thirty percent of 
its officers have had no college education 
whatsoever. 

Flying has lost much of its romantic ap- 
peal to the younger generation. “The wild 
blue yonder” has been largely obscured in 
youthful eyes by the grim realities of what 
war in the air is really like—danger, hard 
work, great personal sacrifice. Fewer youths 
and young men flock to the recruiting sta- 
tions in the hope of earning their wings. 
Only a fourth of those who completed the 
air reserve officers’ training program last 
year volunteered for active flying service. 

The result is that the Air Force, which 
long has prided itself on having “the pick 
of the flock” from the available manpower 
pool, now has to take pretty much what it 
can get. At the same time, its need for men 
who will make a lifetime career in the Air 
Force and who are capable of developing into 
leaders of outstanding vision and ability was 
never greater. But how would an Air Force 
academy help to correct the growing 
deficiency? 

We can answer the question in part by 
looking at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, and the United States 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. These two 
great institutions are the symbol and re- 
pository of virtually our entire military tra- 
dition. From their halls have come most of 
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the great military figures of our history. 
They have nurtured the lofty ideals, the code 
of honor and the tradition of courage that 
has always marked American arms. And 
they have produced in each generation out- 
standing leaders to direct our Armed Forces, 
whether in peace or in war. We turn as 
naturally to West Point and Annapolis for 
these military leaders as we turn to our uni- 
versities for scientists and scholars, 

Of more direct importance, however, is 
their function in producing uninterruptedly 
throughout the years a steady replenishment 
of officer personnel, broadly educated to 
comprehend the world in which they live 
and trained as specialists in the most mod- 
ern sciences and techniques of warfare. 
Though these academy graduates are but a 
minority of each year’s increment to our 
Army and Navy officer force, they are the 
dominant influence in that force. They are 
the leaven that controls the standards of 
character, outlook and technical proficiency 
throughout their respective services. 

The Air Force today has no comparable 
fountainhead either for the spiritual or the 
material qualities just mentioned. Nearly 
all of its senior officers have come up through 
the Army. Annually for the last few years 
the two service academies have contributed 
a quota of about 300 of their graduates to 
the Air Force. The remainder have come 
from the reserves and the aviation cadet 
training program. In 1946 and 1947 the 
Air Force gave regular commissions to over 
14,000 officers, mostly juniors, who had en- 
tered the service during the war and decided 
to remain permanently. 

Thus the approximately 123,000 men who 
constitute the present active officer force of 
the Air Force are widely assorted in back- 
ground, education and motivation. Their 
proficiency as fliers is certainly among the 
highest in the world. But it takes more 
than the ability to fly to produce the well- 
rounded air officer. And without its own 
service academy to instill both the outlook 
and the broad intellectual competence 
which the Air Force needs, it is unable to 
duplicate that hard core of superbly trained 
and indoctrinated career officers which are 
such invaluable adjuncts of its sister sery- 
ices. 

Another compelling reason why the Air 
Force needs its own service academy is be- 
cause of the extraordinarily high level of 
technical competence required of its offi- 
cers. Aerial warfare employs weapons of 
such infinite complexity that the propor- 
tion of men who are capable of becoming 
both first-class officers and first-class fliers 
is extremely small. 

It has been reliably estimated, for example, 
that out of the total population of young 
men between the ages of 19 and 27—which 
are the limits for admission to the aviation 
cadet training program—50 percent would 
fail to pass the stiff physical requirements; 
of the remaining 50 percent, only 16 percent 
could complete successfully a 4-year course 
in a first-rate college; and of this 16 per- 
cent, only about half could then successful- 
ly complete the existing pilot training pro- 
gram. 

Not all Air Force officers need necessarily 
be fliers, of course. But even allowing for 
a normal margin of nonfliers it is clear that, 
if the Air Force is to maintain its officer 
standards at the high levels where they ought 
to be, only about 5 percent of the youth 
of the country are qualified physically, men- 
tally, and in flying proficiency to enter its 
commissioned ranks. 

Clearly, we can’t depend on chance and 
the patriotic impulse alone to draw a suf- 
ficient number of these superior young men 
into the Air Force. In time of peace, or 
even in the type of conflict in which we are 
now engaged, civilian pursuits offer too many 
competing attractions. We can get them into 
the Air Force only through creating a strong 
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motivation for such a career and backing it 
up with the necessary inducements. 

Legislation is now pending for the crea- 
tion of an Air Force academy. This legis- 
lation is based on studies carried out over 
a period of years by a distinguished group 
of civilian educators and military men. Its 
proposals, in brief, are these: 

The physical characteristics of the pro- 
posed academy, and its geographical location, 
are relatively minor considerations. Since 
it would have a student body of approxi- 
mately 2,500, it would have to have facili- 
ties and accommodations approximating 
those of a moderate-sized college or univer- 
sity. It should have, naturally, a degree 
of atmosphere and architectural and esthetic 
charm, A gentle climate would be desirable 
but not essential since flight instruction 
would be a minor part of the curriculum. 

Educationally, the academy would be 
qualified to award a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree comparable in standing to that of any 
first-rate institution in the country. The 
objective would be to turn out graduates 
educated not only as military men but as 
well-rounded citizens of the world capable 
of holding their own culturally in any group 
or society. The curriculum would fall into 
three broad and coequal categories—the hu- 
manities, sclence, and military studies, 

In the first of these categories the cadet 
would have college courses in English, his- 
tory, psychology, economics, geography, at 
least, one foreign language and, in his senior 
year, a “great issues” seminar. The purpose 
here would be to provide him with a knowl- 
edge of the world about him, an understand- 
ing of the diverse people who populate that 
world, and skill in dealing with them. 

The science courses would impart not only 
a solid foundation of basic and aeronautical 
science, but provide the scholarly back- 
ground for specialization later in post-gradu- 
ate work. The Air Force has probably a 
greater need for specialists in many branches 
of science than either of the other services. 
Throughout the cadet's 4 years at the acad- 
emy he would have classes in mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, electrical engineering, 
electronics, and aerodynamics, 

In the field of military studies the pur- 
pose would be to prepare the cadet mentally, 
psychologically, and physically for the exer- 
cise of command and fulfillment of the re- 
sponsibilities and duties he will have to as- 
sume as an officer.. Administration, military 
law, military hygiene, physical education, and 
tactics would be included. In the senior 
year the cadet would get basic flying experi- 
ence in light planes. 

The student body would be organized into 
squadrons of about 100 cadets. They would 
be a uniformed military body and receive 
base pay of approximately $80 a month, as 
do the cadets at the other service academies. 

Each year’s entering class would number 
approximately 750. They would come into 
the academy through appointments appor- 
tioned among the various States and the Na- 
tion at large in much the same manner that 
entrants for Annapolis and West Point are 
chosen. To qualify, applicants would have 
completed high school, be of good moral char- 
acter, be able to pass a physical examina- 
tion equivalent to that for pilot training, 
and to make a satisfactory score on various 
psychological tests designed to measure their 
aptitude for flying, their leadership qualities, 
and other desired attributes. 

Experience has shown that there is a nor- 
mal attrition of about 25 percent between 
freshman and senior years at service acade- 
mies, So, of the 750 who became cadets each 
summer, about 580 would graduate as sec- 
ond lieutenants 4 years later. A certain 
number of these would be assigned to the 
various regular Air Force training stations 
to earn their wings as filers. 

To maintain its present strength the Air 
Force needs approximately 1,250 line officer 
additions to its regular officer corps each 


year. An Air Force Academy, such as is now 
contemplated, would provide almost half 
this number. Such a proportion of young 
men of exceptional mental and physical at- 
tainments, broadly educated, would raise the 
standards of the entire group to a level 
which could not be outmatched anywhere 


in the world. 


The Congress has not seen fit so far to act 
favorably on the proposal to establish an 
Air Force Academy. One reason is that it is 
an item of cost which many Members feel 
can safely be put off. Another is that many 
Members wonder why the two existing acad- 
emies and the civilian colleges and universi- 
ties cannot supply the educational needs of 
the Air Force. 

With respect.to the first of these reasons, 
I think we have to equate the cost with the 
needs of national security. I think it is poor 
economy to build toward the world’s greatest 
and most expensive Air Force but to skimp 
on the training of the men charged with 
its operation. 

As to the second argument, neither the 
Army nor the Navy can longer afford to 
share their academy graduates with the Air 
Force. Each needs every qualified man it 
can produce for its own ranks. Of the civil- 
lan institutions, few, if any, are prepared 
to give undergraduate degrees in the inte- 
grated courses of study which the Air Force 
requires. Nor do they provide the sort of 
motivation and professional training in 
their students which leads to the choice of 
the Air Force as a career. 

I hope that in time Congress can be per- 
suaded to the realization that if our Air 
Force is to maintain its superior state of ef- 
ficiency it must have the highest quality of 
leadership that can be produced. Men of 
such exacting qualifications are seldom the 
casual product of their naturel environment. 
They are usually the product of a deliberate 
design. 


Special Projects Activities of the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Chapter of B’nai B’rith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, these 
are difficult and tumultuous days. Many 
of our citizens wonder what they can 
do. I think this article from the 
Bridgeport Post of June 15, 1952, about 
the special projects activities of the 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Chapter of B'nai 
Brith gives an answer. I congratulate 
the entire Bridgeport chapter and es- 
pecially the chairman, Mr. Leo Trager 
and Mrs. Michael Beck, for their energy 
and patriotism. This is the kind of com- 
munity program that could well be prac- 
ticed all over the United States, 

I ask unanimous consent to include an 
article regarding the activities of this or- 
ganization from the Bridgeport Sunday 
Post of June 15, 1952, in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NINE HUNDRED AND Firry B'NAI B'RITH MEM- 
BERS REDEDICATED TO COMMUNITY, CONCEN-= 
TRATE ON THREE PROJECTS 

(By Bob Stock) 

A letter went out recently to the 950 

members of B'nai B'rith from the lodge 
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president, Irwin Levin. “We have rededi- 
cated ourselves to the promotion of local 
community projects,” the letter read, “May 
we have your cooperation?” There followed 
a list of planned activities, special projects, 
as they were called. 

Last week, President Levin had his answer. 
In the same way in which the membership 
had responded to the call to community 
service during World War II, so they re- 
sponded now. 

WAR YEARS’ WORK 

The term “rededication” which B'nai B'rith 
leaders are using refers to the volunteer work 
the group did during the war years in all 
phases of civilian preparedness and military 
morale building. Following the war B'nai 
Brith community activity fell off as the need 
lessened until, as the leaders say today, “we 
were out of things.” With the advent of the 
special projects, though, B’nal B'rith is defi- 
nitely “in things” again. 

The projects are three, for the present, 
with more in the offing: Buddy Bags, con- 
taining refreshment for th» mind and body 
for Gl's leaving from the Bridgeport railroad 
station; Woodfield Children’s Village recrea- 
tion, providing adult recreational supervi- 
sion; Red Cross emergency drivers, placing 
men and cars at the disposal of the Red 
Cross for emergency use. 

The entire program is a double operation 
involving both the lodge and the chapter, 
husbands and wives joining in putting it 
across. Leo Trager and Mrs. Michael Beck 
are over-all chairmen. 

Operation Buddy Bag is in command of 
Sol Pluskin and Mrs. Jack Gelsner and has 
within it three separate operations: getting 
the candy, cigarettes, pocketbooks, soap, 
razor, toothpaste and other items; making 
the bags themselves out of durable cloth and 
packing them; meeting the trains and dis- 
tributing the bags, 

Getting the items posed a problem at first 
until someone thought of appealing to local 
merchants, “Their cooperation has been 
terrific,” says Chairman Pluskin. Examples: 
500 tubes of toothpaste from a drug firm; 
300 packages of candy from a tobacco man; 
1,000 packages of cigarettes from another 
member-businessman. 

PROCUREMENT TALES 

And there are other individual tales of 
procurement beyond the call of duty, such 
as the salesman who has touched each of 
the 300 stores he visits for a pack of playing 
cards. Anything that is lacking when the 
time for making up the bags arrives is 
bought and paid for from the treasury of 
the lodge and chapter. 

Operation Woodfield is commanded by Mac 
Kravitz and Mrs. Herman Bromberg. The 
children's village is populated by youngsters 
from broken homes, orphans and other too- 
young unfortunates. The village budget 
permits necessities only and thus recrea- 
tional opportunities for the children are of 
necessity limited. B'nai B'rith didn't ask 
much of those who yolunteered for this proj- 
ect—merely some spare time and a love of 
children. 

The men who volunteered—men are espe- 
cially needed for the work—came back from 
their Sunday afternoon with the youngsters 


glowing. “You should see the kids,” said 
one man. They're so eager for someone to 
play with.” Most of the volunteers have 


been married men with children of their 
own * * * but the time the Woodfield 
children take from their own families is not 
begrudged. The fathers have even invited 
their own children to join in the Sunday 
fun. In the future project leaders hope to 
get the BBYO, the youth group of the B’nai 
B'rith, interested in the village * * to 
supplement, not replace, the adult super- 
vision, 

What do the men do up at Woodfield? 
They push swings and organize ball games 
or teach a little elementary wood working. 
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Within the next week they'll take the 
youngsters on a hot dog roast, with hot 
dogs provided by B'nai B'rith. Money is 
being put aside from the group’s charity 
fund drives for athletic equipment for the 
village, as well. 

DRIVERS NEEDED 


Operation Red Cross is commanded by 
Leonard Srebnick. It stems from a Red 
Cross need for volunteer drivers. The need 
has been answered, in part, from response 
of women in the community. But there 
are emergency jobs that men are needed 
for—and that’s where B'nai B'rith comes 
in. From its membership, BB is drawing up 
a list of available drivers for the Red Cross 
work, men who will be on call at any hour 
of the day or night. 

The list will be used only for emergencies, 
fire, flood, disaster. Should a veteran need 
immediate transportation to a hospital, 
should Bridgeport be atom-bombed, the list 
of drivers can spell the difference between 
life and death. 

In all these projects, and in the ones yet 
unannounced, the organization has made ita 
point to be nonpartisan. Though it is essen- 
tially a Jewish group, composed of Jews 
and dealing with Jewish needs and problems, 
the B'nai B'rith has always had a com- 
munity sense of responsibility. The “Special 
Projects” are an obvious indication of this. 

The largest Jewish service organization in 
the world, B'nai B'rith (“Sons of the Cove- 
nant”) has a 400,000 membership. The local 
group, Abraham Lodge 89, was organized over 
75 years ago in line with these goals: “To 
unify Jews in their own best interests and 
those of humanity and to serve world Jewry 
wherever and whenever it needs such serv- 
ice.” 

B’NAI B’RITH ACTIVITIES 

Included in the B’nai B'rith activities are 
the following programs: 

Hillel, composed of Jewish cultural centers 
in over 200 colleges in the United States; 
ADL, the Antidefamation League, made up of 
professional and lay fighters against all forms 
of anti-Americanism; veterans’ affairs, pro- 
viding recreational and other equipment for 
veterans’ hospitals and centers; vocational 
guidance, arranging dissemination of litera- 
ture to high schools and public libraries; 
B’nai B'rith Youth organizations, for boys 
and girls; Americanism and civic affairs, un- 
der which heading come the special projects 
and such recent donations as a Hubbard 
tank for the Newington Crippled Children’s 
Home and recreational equipment for the 
Fairfield State hospital. 

Funds for all these activities come from 
leadership dues and from the various fund- 
raising drives sponsored by the organization. 
The next of these will be a wrestling match 
in Candlelite Stadium, August 9. The donor 
dance and donor journal are the other main 

revenue sources. 


Committee on Un-American Activities: 
Watchdog Against Subversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, as the rank- 
ing Republican member on the Un- 
American Activities Committee, I would 
like to give the House a very brief résumé 
of the vital and valuable work that has 
been done by our committee during this 
Eighty-second Congress, 


The principal objectives of the com- 
mittee, during this Congress, have been 
to expose subversive elements in the mo- 
tion-picture industry and in essential 
defense areas in the United States, to 
expose the complicity of American Com- 
munists and their part in the destruction 
of freedom in the Far East, and to ex- 
pose the manner in which Communists 
and espionage agents have gained em- 
ployment in the Federal Government. 

Besides these exposures, an important 
service is rendered to the country 
through our committee’s voluminous files 
and records section. The Committee on 
Un-American Activities is probably the 
foremost means by which Government 
agencies may review and obtain infor- 
mation concerning subversive aims and 
purposes in the United States. 

Last year alone, there were from 50,- 
000 to 60,000 index cards added to the 
committee’s files which were garnered 
from Communist publications, pam- 
phlets and booklets, as well as from hun- 
dreds of newspaper articles published 
here and abroad. Last year Government 
agencies availed themselves of the com- 
mittee’s files more than 6,000 times. In 
each instance, the request for informa- 
tion normally concerned hundreds of in- 
dividuals. 

Our committee has, during this Con- 
gress, issued numerous publications 
which have served to educate the pub- 
lic as to the true purposes of the Com- 
munist Party toward our country. Our 
Guide to Subversive Organizations, 
which is a compilation of organizations 
which have been cited as subversive by 
the Attorney General, our committee, 
and others has proved to be of inesti- 
mable value. The popularity of the pub- 
lication entitled “The Shameful Years” 
was such that the New York Times de- 
scribed it as rapidly surpassing best sell- 
ers in popularity. 

Mr. Speaker, our Committee on Un- 
American Activities long ago recognized 
that the vital defense areas of the United 
States would be a prime target for Com- 
munist infiltration. We further realized 
that if the Communists were to be suc- 
cessful, the very security offered by the 
volume of America’s defense production 
would be seriously in danger. During 
the past session of Congress, the com- 
mittee conducted extensive investiga- 
tions into the scope and success of Com- 
munist infiltration into the vital defense 
areas of Baltimore, Md.; Massachusetts; 
and Detroit, Mich. It was startling to 
learn the extent and the success with 
which this infiltration had been accom- 
plished. The committee learned that 
the Communist Party, through its mem- 
bership, had heavily infiltrated into 
these areas and because of the training 
and directions issued to these Commu- 
nist Party members, each of these indi- 
viduals was a potential saboteur and es- 
pionage agent. The Communist Party 
brazenly directed its members to leave 
nonessential industries and take up em- 
ployment in vital defense industries. It 
called upon its members to secure data 
concerning the nature and extent of our 
defense preparations. Such informa- 
tion could be of value only to a poten- 
tial enemy. The committee has not 
ceased in its endeavors to ascertain the 
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extent and success of such Communist 
treachery. 

I am pleased to state that the com- 
mittee’s investigation is currently cover- 
ing the area of my own State of Illinois. 
It is also conducting investigations con- 
cerning the vital defense areas of Los 
Angeles, Calif. These are but two of the 
committee’s planned investigations. 

Mr. Speaker, before I was given the 
high honor by the people of the Eight- 
eenth District of Illinois to represent 
them in this distinguished body, I fol- 
lowed with great interest, hearings which 
were concucted by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities during the 
Eightieth Congress. In the course of 
these hearings, as you will recall, the 
committee heard testimony given by 
Whitaker Chambers. Out of this testi- 
mony came the exposure of Alger Hiss 
as an agent of the Soviet Union. 

While it is true that this exposure of 
Alger Hiss has been the most startling 
disclosure by the testimony of Whitaker 
Chambers, I have always recognized that 
there are other phases of this testimony 
which are of vital importance to this 
country. One of the most important as- 
pects of the conspiracy in which Whit- 
aker Chambers and Alger Hiss were en- 
gaged was the manner in which the con- 
spirators gained employment in the Gov- 
ernment and therefore access to secret 
Government information which they 
later relayed to their Soviet superiors. 
It is also of particular significance to 
note the ease with which these individ- 
uals transferred from one Government 
agency to another. In most instances 
each of the individuals involved in the 
conspiracy were employed in at least five 
different Government agencies during 
the period of their conspiratorial mis- 
deeds. 

I am glad to advise that our commit- 
tee is conducting an extensive investi- 
gation to ascertain all aspects of the 
employment of these individuals, who 
employed them, and who made it pos- 
sible for them to gain access to these 
vital positions. The committee, during 
1952, has had before it Edward J. Fitz- 
gerald, Irving Kaplan, and Allan R. 
Rosenberg, all of whom were identified 
either by Whittaker Chambers or Eliza- 
beth T. Bentley, as having engaged in 
Soviet espionage while employed by the 
Federal Government. The committee 
las discovered an amazing similarity in 
the manner and means of their employ- 
ment. 

I want to assure Members of this body 
that our committee will exhaust every 
effort to make a full disclosure, not only 
of the individuals named before the 
committee as having engaged in espio-— 
nage while in Government employment, 
but to expose those important individ- 
uals who made it possible for them to 
become employed in the Government. 

I want to make it clear, however, that 
we have been thwarted in our efforts 
time and again by the executive depart- 
ment. The President and his family of 
brain trusts have stubbornly refused to 
deal with this infiltration openly and 
vigorously, The false cry of “red her- 
ring” is still being raised, and other 
measures have been taken to discredit or 
belittle our investigations, Our com- 
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mittee—and the Congress for that mat- 
ter—has been denied files and informa- 
tion. President Truman has set up 
boards of his own to keep information 
secret and deal lightly with security 
risks and persons of doubtful loyalty. 
Prosecution against even the most noto- 
rious Communists has gotten under way 
only after being forced by public opinion, 

I thank God for this public opinion, 
and my only hope is that enough pres- 
sure can be brought to bear to cause a 
wholesale housecleaning of every last 
agent, fellow traveler, and subversive 
regardless of how insignificant a posi- 
tion he or she might hold. 


The Unprepared Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM BENTON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the lead editorial 
in the New York Times of June 21, 1952, 
entitled “The Unprepared Mind.” With 
great insight, this editorial quotes Field 
Marshal Earl Alexander, British Defense 
Minister, on a comment which has had 
all too little publicity. 

Yes; “ignorance, indeed, is the dead- 
liest danger.” 

I commend this editorial to my col- 
leagues in the Congress for the greater 
understanding it will bring to them. I 
am sure those who read it will agree with 
the concluding sentence, “Nothing is 
more important in the cold war than the 
shared knowledge of cold facts.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNPREPARED MIND 

In Edmonton, on his way home from 
Korea, Field Marshal Earl Alexander reiter- 
ated that he was greatly impressed by the 
fine teamwork of the UN forces. In several 
press conferences following his visit to the 
Korean battlefields the British Defense Min- 
ister has declared that criticism either of 
military operations or the conduct of the 
truce talks is entirely unjustified. “The 
people of England,” he told a Canadian re- 
porter, “have been awfully ignorant of what 
is happening over there.” 

This comment points to the explanation 
of much of the misunderstanding and com- 
plaint clouding the atmosphere of the West- 
ern World. It covers a multitude of sins of 
omission in informing the public of what is 
going on, not only in Korea but in the less 
active battlefields of the cold war. Some- 
times an Official policy of muffling pertinent 
facts, as in the explosive situation on Koje 
Island, left the popular mind unenlightened 
and unprepared when the riots broke out. 
Oftener public ignorance is due to inade- 
quate news coverage of a continuing story. 
The Korean war is a striking instance of 
this. While it has been pretty fully reported 
in the American press, in countries where 
fewer national troops are involved and the 
local newspapers are hard-pressed for space, 
-the reports are so spotty and summary that 
people are apt to go off half-cocked when 
they are suddenly confronted with a crisis. 
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They have no background knowledge of what 
led up to the climax and no comprehension 
of the conditions in which it took place. 

It is a bromide to say that self-government 
depends on the free flow of information, but 
at a time when a vast segment of the human 
race is governed by lies it is more than ever 
imperative to insist that the people who re- 
main free should live in a world of reality. 
Soviet misrepresentation is no great peril to 
the Atlantic community; it defeats itself by 
its whopping exaggerations. The real danger 
to the alliance lies within. It consists of 
lack of factual information, and lack 
of the kind of interpretation of the facts 
that prompted Field Marshal Alexander's trip 
to Korea. He went to ask the questions the 
British public raised about the war and he 
comes back saying that most of the criticism 
is based on ignorance of what is happening. 

Ignorance, indeed, is the deadliest danger. 
And this does not apply merely to the bitter 
test of principle, perseverance and unity the 
United Nations and the United States are 
enduring in Korea. Other common policies 
suffer because public opinion has not been 
prepared to support them. Sponsors of the 
Schuman plan and the Atlantic Defense 
Community lament that the governments 
which have hammered out these agreements 
with truly heroic patience and determina- 
tion have not taken the same pains to edu- 
cate their people to accept them. The pub- 
lic in France and Germany, in other words, 
has been called upon to revolutionize its tra- 
ditional thinking without being informed 
step by step of the reasons for the change. 
Thus it cannot be expected to rush overnight 
to the conclusions that have been reached 
by a long and painful process of negotiation. 

We shall never understand ourselves or 
form an effective working team with other 
nations until we are all more adequately 
informed about the reasons, processes, and 
events that shape our common decisions— 
and our common destiny. Since we have no 
choice but to work together, the pooling of 
information and explanation is as vital as 
the pooling of arms. To hear what our 
friends abroad are saying about us and what 
we are saying about them is to comprehend 
the danger to our joint enterprise of the un- 
prepared mind. It is also to be convinced 
that nothing is more important in the cold 
war than a shared knowledge of cold facts. 


Social Security Act Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
two resolutions be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. Both are resolutions by 
the fraternal order of Eagles, one Aerie 
2228 at Rochester, and the other Aerie 
2617 at Hallock in my State of Minne- 
sota. The resolutions endorse certain 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

HALLOCK AERE, No. 2617, 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, 
Hallock, Minn., June 25, 1952. 
Hon. HusErt H. HUMPHREY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HUMPHREY: Our members 

in regular session Tuesday evening, June 24, 
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passed the following resolution which is self- 
explanatory: 

“Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
was the leading proponent in the 14-year 
legislative campaign to introduce social se- 
curity; and 

“Whereas the late Eagle President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, signed the social-security 
bill in 1935 and presented the pen to a spe- 
cial Eagle delegation; and 

“Whereas the late President Roosevelt, 
upon presenting the pen to the Eagle dele- 
gation, said: ‘Our countrymen owe the Ea- 
gles good will for their unselfish services; 
and 

“Whereas a bill aimed at increasing indi- 
vidual benefits for those entitled to social- 
security benefits was recently defeated by 
the House of Representatives; and 

“Whereas it is anticipated that another 
bill, of similar nature, will be presented; 
and 

“Whereas the interest of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles in all matters pertaining to 
social security will never waver; and 

“Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
holds that such increased benefits should 
accrue to social-security beneficiaries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That Hallock Aerie, No. 2617, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles cf Hallock, Minn., 
hereby endorses amendments to the Social 
Security Act which will increase old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits, which will pre- 
serve insurance rights for permanently and 
totally disabled individuals, which will offer 
insurance protection for those who served 
in our Armed Forces since the end of World 
War II, particularly in the Korean conflict 
and which will increase the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of benefits and 
for other purposes; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to Senator HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, Washington, D. C.” 

May we count on your support? 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
WALTER PETERSON, 
Worthy President, 
Lynpon H. Lucas, 
Worthy Secretary. 


ZUMBRO AERIE, No. 2228, 
FRATERNAL ORDER OF EAGLES, 
Rochester, Minn., June 30, 1952. 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: Whereas the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles was the leading proponent in 
the 14-year legislative campaign to introduce 
social security; and 

Whereas the late Eagle President, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, signed the social security bill 
in 1935 and presented the pen to a special 
Eagle delegation; and 

Whereas the late President Roosevelt, upon 
presenting the pen to the Eagle delegation, 
said: “Our countrymen owe the Eagles good 
will for their unselfish services”; and 

Whereas a bill aimed at increasing individ- 
ual benefits for those entitled to social secu- 
rity benefits was recently defeated by the 
House of Representatives; and 

Whereas it is anticipated that another bill, 
of similar nature, will be presented; and 

Whereas the interest of the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles in all matters pertaining to social 
security will never waver; and 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
holds that such increased benefits should 
accrue to social security beneficiaries: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Zumbro Aerie, No, 2228, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, of Rochester, 
Minn., hereby endorses amendments to the 
Social Security Act which will increase old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits, which 
will preserve insurance rights for perma- 
nently and totally disabled individuals, which 
will offer insurance protection for those who 
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served in our Armed Forces since the end of 
World War II, particularly in the Korean 
conflict and which will increase the amount 
of earnings permitted without loss of bene- 
fits and for other purposes; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
shall be forwarded to Congressman AUGUST 
ANDRESEN and Senator HUMPHREY, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
JaMEs R. WELLS, 
Worthy President. 
L. STANNARD, 
Secretary. 


My Ideal Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a great many legislative issues that con- 
front us here each day. The important 
issues affect the lives of all our constit- 
uents and it is our duty to vote on these 
issues in line with the will of the ma- 
jority in our respective congressional 
districts. 

I have sincerely and earnestly tried to 
follow this course ever since the good 
people of the Eighteenth Congressional 
District so generously bestowed upon me 
the honor and privilege of representing 
them in the Congress. 

Following is a brief outline of what I 
believe to be the views of the majority of 
people in my district on the important 
issues of the day, and the philosophy I 
would employ in tackling these prob- 
lems: 

AGRICULTURE 

The American farmer is among the 
most resourceful and independent of 
businessmen. He should be left to his 
choice in the use of land, labor and capi- 
tal. Determination of the levels of farm 
production should be left to the price 
working of the free market system. 

Farmers should be protected, however, 
against an undue share of the burden of 
price decline by the use, in emergencies, 
of price supports at levels which will not 
cause the production of unmanageable 
surpluses. 

The so-called Brannan plan, which 
calls for direct subsidies from the Fed- 
eral Treasury in lieu of prices to con- 
sumers, is a fraud on both the farmer 
and the consumer. 

I am in favor of a consiructive and 
expanded soil conservation program ad- 
ministered through locally controlled 
local districts. I support the principle 
of bona fide farmer-owned, farmer-op- 
erated cooperatives. I also believe that 
we must insist on an adequate supply of 
manpower on the farnr as necessary to 
our national welfare and security. 

COMMUNISM 

My experience as a former member of 
the FBI and my work on the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities has 
put me in close touch with this menace 
for the last 10 years. 

Communism must be recognized as a 
world conspiracy against freedom and 


religion. There can be no compromising 
or appeasement of communism, but the 
administration has been doing just that 
both at home and abroad. Communists 


and their fellow travelers have been per-. 


mitted to serve in many key Government 
agencies for the last 20 years. 

Our loyalty and security programs 
must be overhauled, and only persons of 
unquestioned loyalty apointed to posi- 
tions in the Government. 

The result of our appeasement policy 
abroad led to needless sacrifice of Amer- 
ican lives, a crushing cost in dollars for 
defense, possession by Russia of the 
atomic bomb, the lowering of the iron 
curtain, and the present threats to world 
peace. 

To combat communism abroad, we 
must revamp the State Department and 
get off the defensive and on to the offen- 
sive in our foreign relations, 

CONTROLS 


Experience has shown that controls of 
any kind destroy incentive and retard 
production. The present administration 
in power has thrived on controls, build- 
ing up one agency, bureau, and com- 
mission after another to harbor thou- 
sands upon thousand of payrollers. Ex- 
cept in time of total war, controls serve 
only to hamstring the economy that 
heretofore has known no bounds when 
given the opportunity to operate freely. 
I have consistently voted against con- 
trols and will continue to champion the 
American free-enterprise system. 

CORRUPTION 


The American people have been 
shocked and sickened with the revela- 
tion of the sordid tale of graft and cor- 
ruption within the Truman administra- 
tion. The fraud, bribery, graft, favor- 
itism, influence peddling, immorality, 
and unethical behavior cannot be mini- 
mized or kissed off lightly as being just 
something that comes about naturally. 

The American people deserve the best. 
A thorough house cleaning is of para- 
mount importance, and I pledge my 
every effort to kicking out the crooks 
and cronies and restoring honest govern- 
ment to the people. 

EDUCATION 


This country has thrived on the sys- 
tem of popular education supported by 
taxes at the local level and free to all. 
I see no reason for the Federal Govern- 
ment assuming this responsibility. 

FISCAL POLICY 


Our domestic and foreign policies can 
only be properly carried out when the 
economy is sound. During the last 20 
years the wanton extravagance and in- 
flationary policies of the administration 
in power have cut the value of the dollar 
in half and imposed the most confisca- 
tory taxes in our history. This ruinous 
trend must not only be stopped, but re- 
versed. Inflation can be prevented, but 
it will take a revision of our tax and 
monetary policies to do the trick. 

First, we must reduce Federal expend- 
itures by the elimination of waste and 
extravagance so that the budget will be 
balanced and a general tax reduction 
made. 

Second, the Federal Government 
should surrender appropriate sources of 
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revenue, such as estate and gift taxes, to 
State and local governments. In no 
other way can States and localities re- 
gain the functions and responsibilities 
which rightfully belong to them. 

Third, the Federal Reserve System 
with its jurisdiction over the value and 
integrity of our money, must be kept free 
of political influences and independent of 
the executive branch. 

The ultimate objective would, of 
course, be to see all our dollars fully con- 
vertible to gold. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


This country has been without a for- 
eign policy since the end of World War 
II. Instead of being on the offensive we 
find ourselves on the defensive. Ap- 
peasement has been the watchword of 
the administration in power. 

By their own admission their policy 
toward Russia is simply one of contain- 
ment. The administration’s only posi- 
tive act in the foreign relations field 
seems to be, “We must send more and 
more billions abroad.” The truth of the 
matter is most of the little people abroad 
are sick of our waving the big money bag 
around, And moreover, there is a limit 
to this country’s ability to foot the bill 
for the rest of the so-called free world. 

Our foreign-aid program should be 
completely reexamined as to its cost in 
relation to other Government costs and 
as to the effects on our economy of the 
taxes needed to finance those costs. 

There should be freedom of interna- 
tional trade and stimulation of interna- 
tional economic development should be 
done through private enterprise. 

As far as international agreements 
are concerned, no treaty or executive 
agreement should be allowed to abridge 
the rights guaranteed to citizens by the 
Constitution. 

Basically our foreign policy should 
provide independence, integrity, and 
security. 

GOVERNMENT ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


The surest means of reducing taxes 
and warding off inflation is by practicing 
economy and efficiency. Deficit spend- 
ing, by which the Government piles up 
the national debt for future generations 
to pay, is the most potent source of infla- 
tion. Overswollen bureaucracy must 
be reduced. Spending projects which 
cannot be justified in the present emer- 
gency must be postponed or eliminated. 
Congress must regain its constitutional 
control of spending which it has lost, to 
some degree, by granting Federal agen- 
cies long-time responsibility to spend for 
broad social purposes. 

HEALTH 


` The activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of health should be 
confined to stimulating the development 
of adequate hospital services without 
Federal interference in local administra- 
tion; support of scientific research and 
encouraging improved methods of assur- 
ing health protection. 

There ought to be a just division of 
responsibility between Government, the 
physician, the voluntary hospital, and 
voluntary health insurance. I am un- 
alterably opposed to Federal compulsory 
health insurance with its crushing cost, 
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wasteful inefficiency, bureaucratic dead 
weight, and debased standards of medi- 
cal care. 

LABOR 

I am in favor of retaining the basic 
features of the Taft-Hartley Act which 
has proved to be fair and equitable to 
both labor and management. 

Under this law the workingman’s 
rights are protected; the union’s rights 
to strike, to bargain collectively and to 
establish union-shop contracts by agree- 
ment with management are guaranteed, 

Certainly time and experience will call 
for some amendments to be made to the 
law. 

One of these should require that com- 
pany officials also sign a non-Commu- 
nist affidavit as is presently required of 
union officials. 

The seizure of plants and industries 
to force the settlement of labor disputes, 
as was done by President Truman, has 
no place in the American way as at- 
tested to by the Supreme Court decision 
in the steel seizure case. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


During the Eightieth Republican-con- 
trolled Congress appropriations were 
made for a 70-group Air Force. This was 
blocked by President Truman. Appro- 
priations were made for a sizable Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps, but they too 
were cut back. Now we find ourselves 
in a precarious position feverishly re- 
building our defenses. 

Our boys on the fighting front deserve 
the best and the most. There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for their not having 
the best and the most for Congress has 
appropriated the funds. 

In a preparedness program of this 
kind every precaution should be taken 
to make sure that each defense dollar 
buys a dollar’s worth of defense. For 
this reason a close check must be made 
on the military to assure us that plans 
are being coordinated between the serv- 
ices, that waste is being eliminated, and 
that nothing stands in the way of our 
reaching peak strength in time to meet 
successfully any future aggression. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


There is no doubt about the fact that 
those persons on fixed incomes, pensions, 
and annuities have been hardest hit by 
inflation. While I voted to raise social- 
security benefits during this session of 
Congress, the best assurance of preserv- 
ing the benefits for which the worker has 
paid is to stop the inflation which causes 
the tragic loss of purchasing power. 

There really is no reason to limit the 
earned income of persons receiving so- 
cial-security benefits, and the law should 
be amended to provide coverage for those 
justly entitled to it but who are now 
excluded. 

When talking social legislation I can- 
not escape the thought that the search 
for personal and family security pro- 
vides the strongest incentive to individ- 
ual effort, ingenuity and thrift. The 
productive power of the free-enterprise 
system provides the greatest guaranty 
of individual security, and it will con- 
tinue to do so unless the people are 
falsely led to believe that the objective 
can be wholly obtained by Government 
programs. 


VETERANS 


I am in favor of extending to Korean 
war veterans the same aid and compen- 
sation as given to the veterans of previ- 
ous wars, and that these benefits be ad- 
justed to meet the changes in the cost of 
living. 

I believe that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration ought to be maintained as a 
single, independent agency in full charge 
of all veterans’ affairs and that it should 
be equipped to provide and maintain 
medical and hospital care of the highest 
possible standard for all eligible veterans. 


“What Is Best for America?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHRISTOPHER C. McGRATH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have elected not to be a candidate for 
reelection to Congress from the Twenty- 
sixth District of New York, I would like 
to make some observations upon the 
question of compensation of Members of 
Congress. Since I will not be the recipi- 
ent of any benefits in increased salary, I 
have attempted to look upon this matter 
objectively with the one thought in mind, 
“What is best for America?” and I con- 
sider the best for America to be the best 
type of legislators. 

I respectfully submit, therefore, to the 
people of America that no better article 
could possibly have been written than 
that by Cabell Phillips, which was pub- 
lished in one of America’s great news- 
papers, the New York Times, under date 
of February 24, 1952. 

I quote in part: 

Tue HTH Cost or Cur Low-Pam CoNncREss— 
PUBLIC Business Is FOUND To BE SUFFERING 
BECAUSE OF THE MEMBERS’ FINANCIAL 
Worries 


(By Cabell Phillips) 

WasHIncTON.—That $15,000 we pay our 
Senators and Representatives for holding 
down one of the world’s most responsib.s 
jobs is too little for most of them to meet 
their expenses, much less to achieve the in- 
dependent and contemplative mood which 
grows out of a feeling of financial security 
and, we like to imagine, ought to permeate 
the atmosphere of our legislative halls. It 
is, furthermore, far out of line with com- 
parable rewards in the American scale of 
values. A business pays more for second- 
flight managerial talent; many cities and 
States treat local public servants more 
handsomely. 

These conclusions are the result of a recent 
effort by the New York Times magazine to 
find out just what it costs to be a Member of 
Congress and how well situated the Members 
are to meet those costs. To obtain the in- 
formation detailed questionnaires seeking 
both fact and opinion on the subject were 
sent to the entire membership of both 
Houses. The percentages and the sums of 
money shown here (the latter representing 
averages of the amounts given in replies) 
were obtained from the wide response to 
these queries, 

Although there is an unmistakable glam- 
our surrounding the job and the person of a 
Member of Congress, the cold fact is that 
many statesmen spend long and melancholy 
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evenings at home with the family account 
books, trying to balance their payables 
against their receivables. Like citizens of 
lesser stature, they are beset by debts, mort- 
gages, installment payments and all the other 
vicissitudes of trying to make ends meet. 
For not a few it is an unequal and exasperat- 
ing contest, and one that is not made any 
easier by the lack of popular understanding. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY, the intense young 
Senator from Minnesota (who likes to remind 
people that he’s “the only pharmacist in 
Congress”), bespoke the anguish of many of 
his colleagues when he told a Senate com- 
mittee recently: 

“To do*my duty as a Senator I have to go 
back home and talk to my people at least 
once a month. Each trip costs me from 
$200 to $250. But every time I go I have to 
scrounge the countryside like the Russian 
Army, making speeches and lectures along 
the way. I simply can’t afford it out of my 
salary.” 

An outside income—whatever the source— 
is an almost indispensable requirement 
for congressional service these days. Fig- 
ured either on the importance and respon- 
sibility of the job, or on what it actually 
costs a Member of Congress to live in rea- 
sonable comfort, his pay and perquisites fall 
short by at least $3,000 a year. 

This statistic raises the question of how 
much the efficiency of our Congress is ham- 
pered by worry over personal financial prob- 
lems. It raises the question of how much of 
a Congressman’s effort and energy has to be 
diverted to making extra money on the out- 
side. It raises the question of his vulner- 
ability to favors, gifts, and bribes. It raises, 
indeed, the whole broad question of how we 
are to get and keep men and women of the 
highest talent and integrity in our National 
Legislature. 

Let us take a look at the established rate 
of pay for serving in one of the world’s most 
responsible legislative posts. 

The basic salary of both Senators and 
House Members is the same, $12,500 per year. 
To this is added a nonaccountable expense 
fund of $2,500, making a total of $15,000. On 
top of this there is a travel allowance of 20 
cents per mile for one—and only one—round 
trip per session between Washington and 
the Member's home. There is also an annual 
$800 stationery allowance any unused por- 
tion of which can be withdrawn in cash at 
the end of the year—a negligible and unlikely 
sum in most instances. 

There are other fixed allowances for clerk 
hire, telegraph and telephone service, office 
supplies and other necessities. But the 
Member cannot touch a cent of this money 
and unused quotas must revert to the Public 
Treasury. Thus, the Government provides 
little beyond the Congressman’s $15,000 in- 
come—all of which is subject to the attrition 
of the tax collector, even as yours and mine, 


THE PRESSURES 


Now, against this base income, what are 
the peculiar burdens of congressional life 
that make it so onerous? The survey turns 
up these salient features. 

1. The necessity of maintaining duplicate 
homes: 

About three-fourths of the Members own 
their homes back home, These are, by and 
large, fairly substantial establishments, the 
average value for House Members being 
$22,300, and $31,000 for Senators. Their 
owners can't live in them during the 8 or 
10 months when Congress is in session—75 
percent have their families with them in 
Washington—but taxes, mortgage pay- 
ments and upkeep go on just the same. 
This means an average outlay for Represent- 
atives of $1,900 and for Senators of $3,440 
just to keep their homes back home avail- 
able. 

Meanwhile, Members need a place to live 
in Washington, where housing is about as 
dear and scarce as in any city in the Nation, 
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apartments and medium-sized houses in the 
Capital’s northwest section. A few have es- 
tablished themselves in the more fashionable 
surroundings of Georgetown and Spring 
Valley, or gone across the river into one of 
the historic relics of Alexandria. But some, 
from either choice or necessity, have re- 
treated to the less elegant neighborhoods 
adjacent to the Capitol. And a few whose 
constituencies are near enough to permit 
regular week ends at home, live pretty much 
as transients in the grade B hotels down- 
town. 

Whatever its scale, then, each Member has 
to maintain a domicile of some sort in Wash- 
ington as well as one back home. For Sen- 
ators this averages $2,700 a year and for 
Representatives $2,300 Adding the cost of 
the upkeep of these two homes, and express- 
ing it in terms of rent, we come up with an 
average double domicile housing of $510 
monthly for Senators and $350 for House 
Members, which is a pretty sizable outlay 
even on the presently inflated real-estate 
market. 

. * . s a 


3. The cost of getting elected and staying 
in office: 

Every 2 years the 435 seats in the House 
and one-third of those in the Senate go on 
the block. “Safe” districts, particularly 
those in the South, do not engender much 
of a contest. But where there is competi- 
tion for a seat and an incumbent has both 
a primary and an election fight on his hands, 
the cost of getting elected can be staggering. 

Effective party organization will relieve a 
candidate of some of this burden, as may 
also a wealthy constituent or two whose 
motives, however, may not always be of the 
purest. But in the majority of instances 
the candidate himself winds up paying a 
substantial part of his campaign bills out 
of his own pocket. This often runs as high 
as $5,000 for a close House seat, or $10,000 
for one in the Senate, “pure” election laws 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Political expenses, moreover, don’t end 
with elections. They go on month after 
month, as inexorably as taxes. 

As good party men the Members are ex- 
pected to contribute generously to national 
and local party chests; to aid in the cam- 
paigns of their friends and party colleagues; 
to show up at the $100-a-plate fund-raising 
dinners. They must keep up their mem- 
berships in the Elks, Masons, Rotary, and 
make free speeches at their conventions and 
clambakes. They must subscribe to the 
building fund for that new church, lodge 
hall or orphanage; buy tickets to the civic 
rallies and school plays; contribute prizes 
for the charity bazars and bingo tourna- 
ments; buy space in countless programs and 
fraternal papers. 

Silly and trivial stuff, you say? Well, 
maybe. But it’s the sort of stuff that keeps 
you in business as a politician. As an av- 
erage Member of Congress you will have to 
lay aside each year $2,100 if you are a Sena- 
tor, or $2,500 if you are a Representative just 
to stay in office. 

4. Travel expenses between Washington 
and home: 

As we have seen, the Members are reim- 
bursed for only one round trip a session. 
But every Member feels the impelling neces- 
sity to get back to his constituents from 
time to time to find out what they are think- 
ing and to look after his political fences, 
And most of them feel obliged to combine 
personal and political business on these vis- 
its—to get in a few licks at their law prac- 
tice, sit in with their boards of directors, 
etc., as well as listening to the murmurs 
from the grass roots. 

The survey showed that about 40 percent 
of the Members make such pilgrimages at 
least once a month. Nearly all would go more 
frequently if they could afford it. The lim- 
iting factor in nearly every case is the cost. 


Members living within, say, 200 miles of 
Washington usually manage to get home 
every week end. But even such trips are 
likely to cost upward of $50 each. If a Mem- 
ber lives on the west coast, his plane fare 
alone will come to around $350. 

No averages can be adduced for this item 
of travel, but that it is one of the most costly 
and vexatious burdens of congressional life 
is abundantly clear from the heated com- 
ments which this item in the questionnaire 
elicited. 

THE BUDGET 


These, then, are the usual financial bur- 
dens which a Member of Congress has to 
carry—upkeep of two homes, the social de- 
mands of official life, political obligations, 
and frequent necessary travel between Wash- 
ington and home. Let's see how a typical 
Member makes out on his congressional pay. 
For convenience, we'll use the somewhat 
more modest scale of House Members and 
create a hypothetical profit-and-loss state- 
ment out of statistics. 


Income: 
Salary and expense allowance . $15, 000 


Outgo: 

Housing cons ĩ˙ AA ̃ a 4, 296 
Living expenses, Washington . 6, 700 
Social obligations 1, 200 
Political obligations 2,520 
6ꝶ6— — m 8, 500 

„ — s 

Denen... makka — $3,216 


A small proportion of Members reported 
that they managed to get by satisfactorily 
on their congressional incomes, that they 
have no deficit at the end of the year. By 
and large, these were in the older-age brack- 
ets so that their family responsibilities were 
minimized, and they were from safe dis- 
tricts in the South and elsewhere which 
made but modest political demands upon 
them. But for the majority of Members an 
annual deficit of around $3,000 is a familiar 
experience. 

If on the average, then, it costs $3,000 a 
year more to be a Member of Congress than 
the job pays, how do Members manage to 
hold out year after year, with every evidence 
of enjoying the experience? 


OTHER INCOME 


The answer, of course, lies in the fact that 
the overwhelming majority of Congressmen 
have some dependable source of outside in- 
come. Eighty percent of the Representa- 
tives and 67 percent of the Senators who 
replied to the questionnaire reported such 
income either from businesses and profes- 
sions which they still maintain in their 
home communities, or from investments. 
Independently wealthy men are becoming 
increasingly common on Capitol Hill and 
there are a few millionaires. 

There is nothing to prevent Members of 
Congress from carrying on outside business 
operations. About two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate and something over one-half of the 
House is made up of lawyers. Others in 
their order of importance are businessmen, 
farmers, journalists, and teachers, with a 
scattering of other professions. 

In the first three categories, at least, it 
is easily possible to keep a finger in a pie 
back home while carrying on for the national 
welfare in Washington. A few Members, 
with a high sense of duty toward their office, 
divest themselves of all outside interests 
when they come to Congress. But most do 
not. If they cannot devote a great deal of 
personal attention to their enterprises back 
home, at least the prestige of their name on 
the office door or letterhead makes up in some 
degree for their absence. By putting in an 
occasional appearance, which is all most of 
them can do while Congress is in session, or 
by doing favors for important clients and 
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customers in Washington, they not only pre- 
serve their position on the payroll but they 
are keeping a handy exit in case of an invol- 
untary return to private life. 

Another source of income for the less 
affluent is lecturing and writing. There is a 
certain market value attached to the names 
of Congressmen in newspaper or magazine 
bylines or as attractions on the lecture cir- 
cuit. Most of the network radio and tele- 
vision appearances also yield a fee. By such 
means 40 percent of the Senators and 16 
percent of the Representatives who reported 
added to their income last year. The aver- 
age senatorial earnings from these ‘sources 
were $2,330, and those of Representatives 
were $850. 

But this is grueling, time-consuming work, 
and except for a handful who are in top de- 
mand, such as Senators McCartHy and Mo- 
Manon, for example, it is not highly reward- 
ing. Moreover, a Member can’t afford to 
seem to neglect the free appearances before 
his home-town Rotary or Women’s Club in 
favor of the paid performance elsewhere, 
however much he may need the money. 

Senators have a higher market value in 
this respect than Representatives. One 
Senator, for example, reported he had made 
more than $10,000 last year from writings 
and public appearances of various kinds. 
Several have hired agents and set minimum 
fees of $500 per lecture. In the majority of 
instances, it is hard-driving necessity that 
causes the Members to take on these outside 
chores. 

For those who are without private means, 
then, life as a Member of Congress can bor- 
der on desperation. Particularly is this true 
of the House, where the tenure of office is 
more uncertain. Almost one-third of the 
House Members (although less than 10 per- 
cent in the Senate) reported themselves in 
debt as a direct result of their congressional 
service. Most of these are in hock to their 
own paymaster, the House disbursing clerk, 
with whom they have the dubious privilege of 
drawing up to 6 months in advance on their 
salaries. 

Last July, Representative Ed Gossett, of 
Texas, resigned after 11 years in the House. 
In his farewell he said: “It has become ab- 
solutely impossible for a man to do his full 
duty as a Con an and to do his full 
duty to his family.” Not many are prepared 
to follow his drastic example, but they have 
a deep and sympathetic understanding of 
his dilemma. 

THE EFFECTS 


It is not difficult to conjecture what this 
all means in terms of congressional efficiency. 
No man can stay for long in the intellectual 
pink with the bill collector breathing down 
his neck, and that goes for Members of Con- 
gress as well as for lesser fry. “I have to 
worry so much about making ends meet 
and about going deeper and deeper into the 
hole each year that it is hard to keep my 
mind on my work,” one harried New Eng- 
lander reported. 

More and more Members are finding that 
they have to spend more time than they 
should with their professions and businesses 
back home. To take on a particularly lucra- 
tive law case for their firm or to sew up a 
big contract for their factory, they have to 
absent themselves from Washington at 
awkward and critical times. Thursday to 
Tuesday week ends are not uncommon 
among many Members from nearby con- 
stituencles who are up t this neces- 
sity of spreading themselyes over two jobs, 
Often they have to resort to deception to 
make these absences acceptable, a corrosive 
process at best. 

The situation undoubtedly has discouraged 
some able men from seeking office, and has 
caused others to retire after 1 or 2 terms. 
Yet, never have the times called for greater 
intellectual competence in our lawmaking 
establishment than now. The dearth of 
men of broad scholarship and of specialized 
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ability in particular fields of statecraft is 
one of the most conspicuous weaknesses of 
Congress, 

Finally, the situation is hand-tailored for 
potential corruption. Any Member of Con- 
gress is automatically the possession of in- 
fluence in the Federal bureaucracy. The in- 
fluence of. many, because of their exalted 
position, extends beyond the realm of gov- 
ernment as well. At the same time, Wash- 
ington is acrawl with persons seeking to dis- 
cover and employ that influence, at what- 
ever price may be asked. A Member suf- 
ficiently harassed by debt may find it hard 
to resist a few thousand dollars, or a worth- 
while equivalent, in exchange for a preemp- 
tory telephone call to a Government official 
or for his yote in a committee proceeding. 

Such things have happened and they will 
happen again. Raising congressional pay 
will not put a stop to it. But it will narrow 
the range of temptation to corrupt and be 
corrupted. 

THE PROPOSALS 


Since Congress is its own boss and the ulti- 
mate guardian of the national exchequer, it 
would seem relatively simple for it to vote 
itself such additional emoluments as it feels 
are necessary. But Congress lives in mortal 
dread of the public scorn it thinks would be 
heaped upon it if such a move were made 
now. Members recall with shudders the 
“bundles for Congress” gag which swept the 
country when they first tried to vote pen- 
sions for themselves in 1946. And it was 
only a few months ago that, in a frankly dis- 
tasteful burst of self-righteousness, they 
abolished tax exemption on their $2,500 ex- 
pense allowance. 

Most Congressmen are timorous about dis- 
cussing their pay publicly. Privately, how- 
ever, there appears to be overwhelming 
agreement that their compensation deserves 
to be $25,000 a year. This figure is concurred 
in by such eminent students of the question 
as Dr. George Galloway, of the Library of 
Congress, and Robert Heller, the Cleveland 
management engineer. President Truman, 
who used to be a Senator himself, likes that 
figure, too. 

The feeling is that a Member of Congress is 
worth as much to the country as a Cabinet 
officer, whose salary is $22,500, or a Supreme 
Court Justice, at $25,000. 

* * * * . 


There is no escaping the fact, however, 
that Congress needs more adequate compen- 
sation, and probably at the level of $25,000. 
It ought, in spite of any adverse psychologi- 
cal effect that might ensue, to have it at 
once. 

Its needs cannot be measured by familiar 
home-town standards any more than its re- 
sponsibilities can be. Senators and Con- 
gressmen are not merely transplanted law- 
yers, farmers, and bank presidents from the 
hinterland, or if they are they should go 
back to their trade. As lawmakers for the 
world’s greatest democracy, they should be 
permitted to live in dignity and to work 
with a mind free of unnecessary worries. 

If Congress is not to become a rich man’s 
club or, equally bad, a refuge for impecuni- 
ous misfits who can’t make the grade in pri- 
vate life, it should get its compensation up 
to a level where it will attract and hold the 
best and be too good for the worst. 


As to the businessman, the law pro- 
vides as follows: 


All the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable years in 
carrying on any trade or business, including 
a reasonable allowance for salaries or other 
compensation for personal services actually 
rendered; traveling: expenses (including the 
entire amount expended for meals and lodg- 
ing) while away from home in the pursuit 
of a trade or business; and rentals or other 
payments required to be made as a condition 


to the continued use or possession, for pur- 
poses of the trade or business, of property to 
which the taxpayer has not taken or is not 
taking title or in which he has no equity. 
(Title 26, sec. 23 of the Internal Revenue 
Code.) 


A reading of this section shows that 
all reasonable expenses are deductible 
without a limitation. The Members of 
Congress, by their recent action, have 
not given to themselves the full benefit 
of this law, but have limited their ex- 
penses not to exceed $3,000, which will 
be very small benefit to the Members 
who will serve beginning January 1, 1953. 

As one retiring from Congress, I know 
that the American people will be im- 
pressed by the article written by Cabell 
Smith, of the New York Times, 


Truman’s Fictitious Prosperity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HAROLD H. VELDE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
lot these days from the propaganda mill 
of the Truman administration about the 
great prosperity being enjoyed by the 
American people today. Much has been 
said, and undoubtedly much more will 
be said in the ensuing months, about how 
much better off the people are today than 
they were 20 years ago. In fact one of 
the stock questions already being asked 
of the man on the street by the admin- 
istration in power is, “Aren't you making 
more money today and living better than 
you did 20 years ago?” 

No question could be more loaded. It 
is just natural for any average person, 
with the possible exception of those in 
the twilight of life, to enhance their 
economic station in life over a 20-year 
period, Let us take, for example, a young 
man who was in his twenties in the year 
1932. Would he not consider himself 
to be somewhat of a failure if he were 
not making more money and living bet- 
ter today than he was in 1932 regard- 
less of what political party was in con- 
trol of the country? 

I am not so concerned about this 
argument as I am about the fictitious 
prosperity being lauded by President 
Truman. 

We are not in a period of peace, tran- 
quillity, and prosperity. We are at war 
in Korea. The most basic industry of 
our industrial economy is shut down by 
virtue of the Nation-wide steel strike 
here at home. 

Bureaucratic squandering of the pub- 
lic money has saddled us with a debt 
reaching the staggering total of $260,- 
000,000,000. 

To help pay the costs of this spend- 
ing spree the tax rates have soared to 
the highest peak in our history. The 
middle class and poor among our people 
are forced to assume the major burden 
of the back-breaking tax load. 
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Planned inflation and unsound cur- 
rency manipulations have reduced the 
value of the dollar to 53 cents and in- 
creased the Consumers’ Price Index to 
189.6, as of June 15, working untold 
hardships on our people, especially those 
on pensions and fixed income. 

To vividly refute the fictitious pros- 
perity claims of the ‘Truman adminis- 
tration, I have prepared the following 
table utilizing figures from the Presi- 
dent’s own Economic Report to the Con- 
gress, the Treasury Department, and the 
economic section of the Library of 
Congress. 

I need only draw upon the figures for 
the years since 1948, the last year of 
a Republican-controlled Congress, to 
prove my point that the people were 
better off then than they are today. 

The individual income-tax percentage 
below is based upon the net income of 
a married person with two dependents 
at the rates in force for the years 1948 
and 1952. 

I have taken into consideration a raise 
in wages or salary that may or may not 
have been realized between the years 
1948 and 1952. This arbitrary increase 
of 21.6 percent I have applied is based 
upon the rise in average weekly earnings 
in manufacturing from 1948 up to April 
of this year. It should be pointed out, 
however, that everyone has not enjoyed 
this great an increase in wages or salary, 
but I do not want to be accused of dis- 
torting the figures in favor of my argu- 
ment. On the contrary, all benefit of 
rin doubt has been given to the other 
side. 

The 9-percent loss in purchasing power 
is the difference between the 58.2-cent 
dollar of 1948 and the 53-cent dollar of 
today. 

The 10.3-percent increase in the cost 
of living is taken from the Consumers’ 
Price Index (1935-39=100 cents) which 
shows a reading of 171.9 in 1948 and 
189.6 on June 15 of this year. 


1948 
Mon i A e N A E pene. - $3,000. 00 
Less 3.3 percent income tax 99. 00 
Net income. ==- 2,901.00 

1952 
So stele a 3, 000. 00 
Wage increase of 21.6 percent 648, 00 
TTT 3, 648. 00 
Less 4.4 percent income tax 160. 51 
Total odes ten daeecne 8, 487. 49 
Less 9 percent purchasing power. 313. 88 
. 3, 173. 61 

Lost in 10.3 percent rise in cost - 

of-living increase 326. 88 
Net income 2. 846. 73 

1948 
mer La aceon wen eme = 5,000.00 
Less 8.6 percent income tax 430. 00 
Net income 4, 570, 00 

1952 
moon —? 5. 000. 00 
Wage increase of 21.6 percent... 1, 080. C0 
elt tee tip peers iciecn! 6, 080. 00 
Less 11.5 percent income tax 699. 20 
. E 5, 380. 80 
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Less 9 percent purchasing power. $434, 27 
S 4, 896.53 

Lost in 10.3 percent rise in cost- 
of-living increase 504. 34 
Net income 4, 392. 19 

1948 
A ———— nn oauitel 10, 000. 00 
Less 13.6 percent income tax-... 1, 360. 00 
Net meome 8. 640. 00 
1952 

CCC 10, 000. 00 
Salary increase of 21.6 percent — 2. 160. 00 
—T——K———— 12, 160. 00 
Less 17.7 percent income tax 2, 152. 82 
S 10, 007. 68 
Less 9 percent purchasing power. 900. 69 
NRE Se — Songs 9, 106. 99 

Lost in 10.3 percent rise in cost- 
of-living increase 938. 02 
Net income_._........... 8, 168.97 


It can readily be seen from the above 
figures that in spite of all the talk of 
prosperity, high wages, and salaries the 
people were actually better off 4 years 
ago than they are today. 

And that, Mr. Speaker, brings to mind 
the record. of performance of the 
Eightieth Republican-controlled Con- 
gress, which was grossly defamed by 
President Truman and the administra- 
tion in power. 

The record shows the Republican 
Eightieth Congress launched the pro- 
gram to stop communism; unified the 
armed services; authorized a 70-group 

Air Force, which the President blocked; 
enacted a national service law; balanced 
the budget; accumulated an $8,000,000,- 
000 surplus; reduced taxes with 70 per- 
cent of the tax savings to those with in- 
comes under $5,000; freed 7,400,000 wage 
earners in the lower brackets from hav- 
ing to pay any further income tax at all; 
ellowed married couples to divide their 
incomes for tax purposes, and granted 
an additional $600 exemption to those 
over 65 years of age and to the blind; 
enacted the Taft-Hartley law for equita- 
ble labor-management relations; passed 
the first long-range agriculture pro- 
gram; increased social-security benefits; 
and carried out every single pledge they 
made to the voters in 1946. 

I do not believe the people are going 
to be fooled this year by an artificially 
propped-up economy, and are looking to 
the Republican Party to steer the coun- 
try back upon the road to peace, sol- 
vency, and into a new and better day. 


The Tom Jenkins Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be a little less than human if I did not 


feel proud and pleased to have a large 
Government dam named after me. Es- 
pecially would this be true when this has 
been done by reason of an act of Con- 
gress duly passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and by the Senate and signed 
by the President. 

And further I should be proud of the 
fact that the proceedings to name this 
dam were initiated by a number of very 
prominent citizens of Glouster, Ohio, and 
vicinity who served as members of a civic 
committee, known as the Burr Oak Dam 
Association. This committee was organ- 
ized about 15 years ago for the purpose 
of securing flood protection for that sec- 
tion by the construction of this dam. 

This committee represented Glouster 
and several large communities below 
Glouster which were being flooded very 
frequently by flash floods. This com- 
mittee in order to advance this program 
sought my services as their Congress- 
man. I gladly responded. By working 
together we accomplished our purpose. 

After several hearings before the Army 
engineers at Huntington, W. Va., and 
before the Board of Army Engineers at 
Washington we succeeded in having sur- 
veys made by the Army engineers. These 
surveys established the feasibility of the 
project. This committee and I, supported 
by a strong public sentiment, kept up 
our efforts for about 10 or 12 years and 
finally I secured an appropriation from 
the Government of about $2,500,000 to 
construct the project. 

When we had gotten the construction 
of the dam well on its way we took steps 
to interest the State of Ohio in the im- 
portance of the large lake that would be 
the natural result of the construction of 
the dam. 

A 2,500 acre lake located in that beau- 
tiful spot and easily accessible within 70 
miles to a million people carried the pos- 
sibilities for a great recreation center 
that would. surpass anything of its kind 
in Ohio. 

The committee and I then contacted 
the State officials who regulate the fi- 
nances of the State. After some nego- 
tiation the State provided $600,000 for 
the purchase of the land surrounding 
the lake and for the development of this 
lake project. The State authorities have 
done a splendid job in developing this 
project, I think that in addition to the 
$600,000 first provided by the State the 
State has advanced additional sums of 
about $300,000: 

I cannot close this statement without 
paying a strong compliment to the fine 
loyal work done by practically all of the 
people in Glouster and all the communi- 
ties both above and below Glouster. 
They were ceaseless in their efforts. 
They now realize how much they have 
been benefited by this fine flood-control 
project. They have no further fears of 
the floods that formerly worried and 
threatened them. 

And those located above the dam are 
also entitled to credit for the loyalty that 
they have shown to this great dam and 
lake project. This has changed the life 
of their communities. From a peaceful, 
hilly country, social atmosphere they 
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have been translated into a hustling and 
bustling community that may easily be- 
come Ohio’s recreational center. 

I am especially appreciative of a let- 
ter that the members of the Burr Oak 
Dam Association and others sent to the 
Army engineers. I am adding this let- 
ter to this statement. This letter was 
largely responsible for the action of Con- 
gress in naming this large project the 
Tom Jenkins Dam. 

The letter is as follows: 

GLOUSTER, ORO, May 3, 1952. 
Lt. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, 
Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army Engineers, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran GENERAL Pick: We, the undersigned 
citizens of: Glouster, Ohio, have for many 
years, been active in securing the construc- 
tion of Burr Oak Lake and the dam which 
impounds it. We have been active members 
of the Burr Oak Dam Association for several 
years, 

Among the first things we did was to ap- 
peal to our Congressman, THOMAS A. JEN- 
KINS. He responded enthusiastically and 
arranged several meetings for our commit- 
tee with the Army engineers in Huntington, 
W. Va., and also in Washington. Mr. Jen- 
KINS was also responsible for securing ap- 
proximately two and a quarter million dol- 
lars from the Government for the construc- 
tion of the dam, which was constructed by 
the very capable organization of which you 
are now head—the United States Army engi- 
neers. 

We, each and all of us would be very glad 
if arrangements can be made whereby the 
dam at Burr Oak can be named the Tom 
Jenkins Dam, or be given some name that. 
will reflect the credit, which we think Mr, 
JENKINS Is entitled to by reason of his efforts. 

We know the custom which your organiza- 
tion has followed in the matter of naming 
projects in years gone by, and we most re- 
spectfully inquire of you as the Chief of 
the United States Army engineers whether 
you have any objection to naming the dam 
at Burr Oak in honor of our Congressman, 
THOMAS A. JENKINS? 5 

We would be glad if you will address yout 
reply to M. M. Bryson, Glouster, Ohio, secre« 
tary of the Burr Oak Dam Association. 

With assurances of respect and best bis gis 
we are, 

Sincerely yours, 

C. F. Wallace, Daniel R. Kovach, M. `M. 
Bryson, B. R. Angle, Ernest W. Parker, 
Dr. L. E. Burnelle, Hull F. Kittle, L. E. 
Richardson, C, E. Handley, 


The Army engineers replied to this 
letter by saying that they would inter- 
pose no objection to naming the dam the 
Tom Jenkins Dam. These letters weré 
filed with the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of Congress and the proper legisla- 
tion was passed, 

Again I express my profund apprecia- 
tion to all those who have in any way 
contributed to this great honor that has 
been conferred upon me. I am not un- 
mindful of the action of my colleagues of 
the House in passing this legislation pro- 
viding for the naming of the Tom Jen- 
kins Dam and also for a similar unani- 
mous action of the Senate. 

I hope that the Tom Jenkins Dam will 
for generations hold back the floodwa- 
ters and at the same time furnish a 
lake which will be the source of pleasant 
and wholesome recreation to all the peo- 
ple in that section and to thousands yet 
unborn, 
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More and Cheaper Power From Garrison 
Dam Vital to Northwest Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that Congress failed to take 
action to provide the funds for building 
transmission lines from Garrison Dam 
on the Missouri River to northwest and 
west central Minnesota. 

Here is an area in the heart of Amer- 
ica’s greatest agricultural section where 
adequate electric power is vital to the 
efficient operation of the farms and al- 
lied industries throughout the region. 

Iam proud that I have been a leader in 
the long fight to get the appropriation 
necessary for a Federal loan to build the 
lines which would bring power from the 
Missouri River into Minnesota. Our fight 
this year centered around efforts to have 
appropriated $2,913,000 for a 50-year 
loan for preliminary work on the trans- 
mission lines. Along with other Mem- 
bers of the House from Minnesota, I ap- 
peared before the House Appropriations 
Committee and also testified at hearings 
held on the subject by the Senate Ap- 
propriation Committee. Although the 
appropriations presently were not ap- 
proved, I am sure we presented facts and 
made such a strong effort that we will 
be successful in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Construction of the 230,000-volt line 
to carry Missouri Valley hydroelectric 
power from the Garrison Dam to Fergus 
Falls, Granite Falls, Mankato, and other 
Minnesota points, is supported by all 
rural electric co-ops as well as by private 
utility companies and the municipal 
plants in Minnesota, 

In my testimony before the Appropri- 
ations Committee, I pointed out that 
there are many farming activities with 
a tremendous and growing use and need 
for cheap electric power in the Ninth 
District of Minnesota; and throughout 
the whole district a tremendous expan- 
sion of small business and small indus- 
tries is developing. 

It has been my feeling that these 
power projects can be paid off from their 
operation. Here is an opportunity to 
give the people the cheaper power they 
need now which will mean more business 
activity for the whole area, more pros- 
perity for everyone and thus assist one 
of the greatest food production sections 
of the country help supply our Nation 
what it needs. 

I would like to repeat again an impor- 
tant point which I brought up before 
the committee. It is just this: There 
is a shortage of power even though all 
of the utility companies are constantly 
spending millions of dollars to develop 
more power. They are always behind in 
their development programs because the 
demand for power is increasing so fast 
that they cannot keep up with the de- 
mand, 


Now the Government is not giving the 
REA or the private and municipal utili- 
ties anything in this case. They are 
asking for a loan for a 50-year period at 
3 percent. It is an investment for your 
Uncle Sam and the taxpayers. They are 
going to make money on the deal. Con- 
gress is not giving away anything. It 
is going to be a loan at 3 percent inter- 
est, a loan which is well secured. It is 
going to be paid back and it will not be 
anything like this money going to Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia, where we do not 
get anything back. 

The fight was lost in the House Appro- 
priations Committee, but we carried it 
on in hearings before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee where we succeeded 
in having the appropriation put back in- 
to the legislation. Although we con- 
tinued our efforts while the bill was in 
conference, it finally was not included 
in the appropriations for the year start- 
ing July 1, 1952. 

We were assured, however, that the 
matter will be taken up again in the next 
Congress and that it will be included in 
next year’s budget and appropriation 
measure. 

Thus, we have won a victory even 
though it is a delayed victory. The 
Missouri River power project in North 
Dakota will not be supplying power until 
late 1954 or 1955 so that we will still be 
able to get the transmission lines built 
in time to bring power into Minnesota 
as soon as it is available. 

Your Congressman from the Ninth 
District, HAROLD C. Hacen, was glad to 
have been in this soon-to-be-successful 
battle for more and cheaper electricity 
from the Missouri River. 


Agriculture’s 20 Years of Progress: Farm- 
ers Have Come a Long Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, farm 
life by and large has changed since Re- 
publican days from poverty living to 
American living, from fatback standards 
to beefsteak standards. That is the sim- 
ple fact behind all the talk about agricul- 
tural programs. 

American farmers and their wives have 
achieved this change through their own 
hard work. But farmers have always 
worked hard. They worked hard dur- 
ing the Republican 1920’s—and over half 
a million of them went broke. They 
worked hard in Republican 1932—and by 
the end of the year were all virtually 
bankrupt. In the past 20 years, Demo- 
cratic policies have made the differ- 
ence—while leaders and those in control 
of the Republican party were still ob- 
structing the farm programs. 

THE PATTERN OF REPUBLICAN OBSTRUCTION ON 
AGRICULTURE 

Under Republican administrations the 

farmer is always the forgotten man, He 
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was the forgotten man in the adminis- 
tration of President Harding. Thirty 
years ago, after farm prices had been 
sliding downhill for a year and a half, 
President Harding said: 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the 
farmer must be ready to help himself. 


This has been the pattern the Repub- 
lican Party has consistently followed in 
its treatment of agricultural problems, 
It was the pattern under President Cool- 
idge, who twice vetoed the McNary- 
Haugen bills. It was the pattern under 
President Hoover, whose administration 
enacted the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 
which killed all hope farmers had of ex- 
panding their foreign trade. 

It was the pattern that was followed 
by the Republicans in the Congress 
from 1933 through 1946 and by the Re- 
publican-controlled Eightieth Congress 
in 1947-48. 

It is the same pattern that has been 
followed by the Republicans in the 
Eighty-first and Eighty-second Con- 
gresses. ; 

In short, it is, and has been, the pat- 
tern of the Republican Party to promise 
the American farmer, in preelection pe- 
riods, the programs and aids he needs 
to produce abundantly and efficiently, 
and to use land resources wisely—but 
to forget these promises the day after 
election. 

To see how far we have come, one 
need only look back to the dark Re- 
publican days. 

PRICES UP, PRODUCTION UP, INCOME UP 


In 1932, after 12 years of Republican 
rule, farm families in the Midwest found 
it cheaper to burn corn for fuel than to 
buy coal. In 1932 we had sunk to 30-cent 
wheat, 15-cent corn, 5-cent cotton, 
3-cent hogs, 244-cent beef, 5-cent wool, 
and 3-cent sugar. Compare these with 
today's prices. In 1932 farm prices were 
45 percent below parity. At the end of 
1951 they stood 7 percent above parity. 

Farm production meanwhile has 
jumped almost 50 percent since 1932. 
Net income for the average farmer 
excluding inventory gains—stood at 
nearly $2,800 in 1951—almost 10 times 
the 1932 figure. In terms of purchasing 
power, the average farmer’s income has 
nearly quadrupled. 

Democratic government helped bring 
these changes not only through its farm 
policies—embodied in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Acts, the Soil Conservation 
Act, the Commodity Credit Act—but by 
reviving all parts of the economy to- 
gether, thus increasing farm markets. 

MORE OWNERS, FEWER TENANTS 


Today nearly three-quarters of all 
farmers own their farms, a higher pro- 
portion than at any time since 1880. 

Between 1880 and the early 1930’s—a 
predominantly Republican period—each 
decade showed more and more farmers 
losing their farms, being forced into ten- 
ancy. In 1932 over 42 percent of the 
country’s farms were run by tenants. 

Since 1932, thanks to Democratic poli- 
cies, this 50-year Republican trend away 
from owner-operation has not only been 
reversed but its results have been com- 
pletely wiped out. 
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If the Republican trend had contin- 
ued, nearly half of America’s farms 
would today be operated by tenants. In- 
stead, only about a quarter of them are. 
If this achievement equals dependence 
or socialism, then truly a camel can go 
through a needle’s eye. 

FROM THE SHERIFF AT THE DOOR TO 91 PERCENT 

7 EQUITY 

In 1932, 176 farms were foreclosed each 
and every day of the year. In 1950, less 
than three farmers a day suffered fore- 
closure. Most farmers in 1932 were vir- 
tually bankrupt. Today American farm 
owners hold an equity in their properties 
of 91 percent, about 10 times as much as 
the total farm debt. 

FROM BANKS THAT CHARGED HIGH AND THEN 
CLOSED THEIR DOORS TO CHEAP LOANS, SAFE 
SAVINGS 
In 1932, 1,453 banks failed, with great 

losses to depositors. Last year not a 

single depositor in any insured bank suf- 

fered a penny of loss or a moment of de- 
lay. By 1932, American farmers had 
managed to conserve only $3,000,000,000 
in savings. By 1951, they had $22,000,- 

000,000 saved up. 

In 1932, farm credit was both expen- 
sive and hard to get. Since 1933, Farm 
Credit Administration agencies have 
remedied this by making more than five 
million cheap loans, totaling $20,000,- 
000,000. More than 2,000,000 small 
farmers have gotten loan help from the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

FARMING ALSO HAS COME A LONG WAY 

Electrification, through REA coopera- 
tives, have transformed American farm- 
ing and modernized farm life. In the 
early 1930’s only 1 farm in 10 had power- 
line service. Now nearly 9 out of 10 
farms have such service. And since 
1949 REA has begun to repeat the same 
story on telephone. 

Tractors and other equipment have 
also transformed farming. In 1930, 
American farmers had only 920,000 trac- 
tors. Today they have 3,940,000 or 
more—over four times as many. Today 
there are 242 times as many trucks on 
farms as in 1930, nearly 7 times as many 
milking machines, 10 times as many 
mechanical corn-pickers, 13 times as 
many grain combines. 

Conservation, with Government help, 
is transforming the future for farmers. 
Last year more than 2,800,000 farmers 
carried out one or more soil or water 
conservation practices, in complete con- 
trast to the old days of mining the soil 
and devil take the future. 

Research, greatly expanded by Demo- 
cratic Government, has proved of tre- 
mendous value. Hybrid corn returns 
about $1,000,000,000 a year; total research 
costs were $10,000,000. Cotton-ginning 
improvements save $25,000,000 a year, at 
a. cost of $200,000 a year. Phenothiazine, 
a remedy for internal parasites of live- 
stock, saves $10,000,000 a year. Research 
cost: $10,000. Invest a mite in research 
and you get a pound. 

Yields, as a result of these different 
forms of progress, have increased for 
crops. by more than 40 percent in the 
past 25 years. Milk per cow is up 25 per- 
cent. Eggs per hen are up about 50 per- 
cent. Increased yields add 810,000,000, 


000 a year—nearly a third— to gross 
farm income. t 

Efficiency of work has also increased— 
by 75 percent since 1932 in terms of farm 
output per man-hour. 

Cooperation—the Democratic way— 
has replaced the old dog-eat-dog com- 
petition of Republican theories. Today, 
farmers cooperate not only in the REA, 
the Federal Land Banks and production 
credit associations, but also vote demo- 
cratically on marketing quotas. Elected 
committeemen administer the price sup- 
port and conservation programs. 

Instead of being independently free to 
go broke, farmers are now independently 
and cooperatively free to prosper. 

CONCLUSION 


In agriculture, Democratic government 
recognizes that much still remains to be 
done. The price-support program must 
be strengthened and made more effec- 
tive. The problem of supporting prices 
of perishables must be solved. The con- 
servation program must be completed. 
The farm telephone program must be 
pushed ahead as soon as materials are 
available, and electrification must be car- 
ried completely through. Farm incomes, 
particularly the incomes of the poorer 
farmers, are still too low compared to the 
incomes of other groups. They must be 
raised. 

Under Democratic administration, 
farmers have come a long way. Under 
Democratic government, they will ad- 
vance even further in the future. The 
farmer’s only insurance for continued 
progress lies in Democratic government. 


Radio Address of Wayne Fisher, Long 
Beach, Calif., June 2, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent so to do having 
been heretofore granted me, I submit for 
the attention of your distinguished self 
and all of my distinguished colleagues 
in this Congress, the following text of 
a radio broadcast which I am pleased 
and proud to say was given over radio 
station KFOX in my home city of Long 
Beach, Los Angeles County, Calif., on the 
evening of June 2, 1952. 

Not least of all because the radio time 
was paid for personally by Mr. Fisher, 
but because of the inspiration I naturally 
had during the recent California primary 
election campaign and the knowledge of 
this life-long friend personally prepar- 
ing and paying for this broadcast, to- 
gether with the fact that it relates to 
factors and fundamentals involved in 
every conscientious political campaign, 
I felt that the text and import of this 
broadcast, as from a stanch Republican 
in support of a Democrat had far more 
than just local congressional district 
value, 


I was sure that all of my col- 
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leagues would naturally be particularly 
interested in these comments by an out- 
standing successful businessman, in- 
cluding the brief appraisal he made of 
some of the elements that he considered 
in selecting a Representative in Congress 
in the election booth. 

And as the official report from the 
registrar of voters and the certificate 
of election from the secretary of state 
of California have both notified me that 
I won both the Democrat and Republi- 
can nominations at the June 3 primary, 
the following text over the radio by Mr. 
Fisher is probably of unusual interest 
and possibly of value to other congres- 
sional members: 


This is Wayne Fisher, a stanch Republican, 
broadcasting in support of the candidacy of 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, a Democrat. It 
may seem strange for a Republican to take 
to the air in order to tell of certain quali- 
ties of a Democrat, and yet this is no fur- 
ther fetched than is the annual procedure in 
Congress on Lincoln’s birthday. During 
those five March twelfths which 
man Doyle has served in Congress, he has 
been officially chosen as the representative, 
who was to extoll before the House, and thus 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the now 
historic qualities of public service shown by 
our first great Republican President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, 

Regardless of any difference Congressman 
CLYDE Doyle and I may have as to party 
politics, we are in complete accord on the 
necessity to evaluate the honesty, sincerity, 
ability, and patriotism of the man first, then 
look to his party affiliations as a matter of 
secondary consideration. Were this not so, 
Congressman Dox Le could not have so clearly 
patterned his public life and official state- 
ments in a manner to conform to the ideals, 
só indelibly stamped on the United States, 
by Lincoln, its first Republican President. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing CLYDE 
Dorre for about 40 years. During these dec- 
ades, I constantly observed that he was 
spending a large portion of his time in some 
sincere, helpful type of public service. Much 
of this civic work related to character build- 
ing in the children and young people of this 
area. As an explayground director of the city 
of Los Angeles, I recognized a sincerity of 
approach by CLYDE Dort in his desire to 
build a better America of tomorrow by cre- 
ating finer ideals and greater ability in the 
youths of yesterday. 

It was natural that a man of CLYDE DOYLE'S 
characteristics would look for divine guid- 
ance when, at last, he faced the hard, offi- 
cial decisions which must be made by a Con- 
gressman. Consequently, he soon became 
one of the leaders of the Congressional 
Prayer Group, formed by those legislators 
who felt that they needed far more than 
human help if they were to reach wise deci- 
sions in times of national emergencies. 

Since before World War II. I have made 
an average of several trips a year to the 
Capitol. These trips were made, not as a 
lobbyist, but as a citizen interested in the 
safety, progress or development of certain 
local governmental or civic projects. On 
these trips I have been able to observe the 
attitudes, the sincerity and the effectiveness 
of numerous Congressmen and Senators. 
None have been more studious and conscien- 
tious than Congressman Dorie. Time after 
time, I have watched him at his seat on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. Dur- 
ing long, technical discussions by various 
other Representatives, Dora would listen 
attentively, jotting down notes on impor- 
tant points to help him form carefully- 
weighed decisions when voting time arrived. 

It is desirable for all voters to realize that 
the vast majority of legislative action does 
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not take place on the floor of either the 
House or the Senate. Instead, the actual 
point of official contact between the citizens 
and their congressional representatives is 
in the committee rooms—where home town 
folk appear to air their points of view Ou 
various problems or projects before con- 
gressional committees, appointed to study 
and decide specific matters. 

A newcomer in Congress will be appointed 
to fill a vacancy, usually on some undesir- 
able and unimportant committee. Not only 
is the greenhorn legislator assigned to a 
committee which is of minimum help to him- 
self and his district, but his status as a 
newcomer is shown by the necessity for him 
to take a seat at the outer tip of the horse- 
shoe shaped arrangement of seats for com- 
mittee members. Little real power goes to 
any except those seated near the center of 
the horseshoe, and that position is gained 
only by seniority. 

That word “seniority” is doubtless ob- 
noxious to any newly arrived Congressman 
and “seniority in Congress” may be objec- 
tionable to many American voters, but 
seniority is an old and strongly entrenched 
institution which must be recognized as a 
vital factor in American Government. 

CLYDE DoYLE has now been in Congress long 
enough to have gained strong seniority. 
Years ago he left the tip of the horseshoe 
in the Armed Services Committee and moved 
up toward the center of this, one of the 
most potent of all congressional committee 
semicircles. I have watched DoyLe during 
certain Armed Services Committee hearings; 
hearings which were so important that their 
outcome was predestined to shape the effec- 
tiveness of the United States in its resist- 
ance to communism. The attentiveness with 
which Congressman Doyle listened to the 
proceedings, the pertinent, well-worded 
questions which he interjected, and the final 
voting on vital committee proceedings, all 
demonstrated that CLYDE DOYLE was thinking 
and acting with deliberation and care in the 
fulfillment of his duty on the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I was extremely interested when the chair- 
man of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee asked Congressman DoYLE to serve on 
that important, yet dangerous committee. I 
say “dangerous” because the activities of this 
committee could easily be perverted into a 
national witch hunt, through which the 


reputations of men could be assassinated— 


or, in contrast, the committee powers could 
be utilized to whitewash Government offi- 
cials, or leaders of public thinking, who had 
ties with Red organizations. Realizing these 
dangerous possibilities, the chairman of the 
Un-American Activities Committee sought a 
man of liberal leanings, yet with judicial bal- 
ance, in order to equalize the political and 
economic affiliations of its members. The 
balance wheel chosen was CLYDE DOYLE. 

It has been a revelation to watch the bat- 
tle between Congressman Dorrz's evident 
desire to protect the constitutional rights of 
witnesses as indivdiual citizens, and his evi- 
dent contempt for men who seek to hide 
behind constitutional immunity in their ef- 
forts to destroy all constitutional security 
for other Americans. The genuine, down-to- 
earth questions asked by Dorie during the 
Un-American Activities Committtee proceed- 
ings often resulted in obtaining vital infor- 
mation from witnesses—or leaving them ex- 
posed as men unwilling to help perpetuate 
our American form of government. 

Probably Congressman Doyte’s activities 
on the Un-American Activities Committee 
have formed the basis for certain leftists now 
labeling him as a “tool of capitalism.” 
However, in this case, such a smear by ex- 
tremists should be considered an honorable 
designation. It indicates that CLYDE DOYLE 
is strongly rated by the leftists as a liberal 
who has unalterably refused to countenance 


destructive foreign theories, which their pro- 
ponents would place ahead of proven Amer- 
icanism. 

Yes, I am a Republican, but I cannot 
lightly agree that it is desirable to replace 
honest Congressmen of proven ability, merely 
because they are Republicans or Democrats. 
Experience and seniority, when coupled with 
honesty, are of real value to both a congres- 
sional district and the State in which it is 
located. 

The political power of the deep South and 
the surprising strength of Arizona are gained 
by maintaining continuity in congressional 
representation. As a man who has repeat- 
edly visited Washington and has been per- 
mitted to intimately view the inner work- 
ings of our Government, I sincerely advise 
the voters of the Twenty-third Congressional 
District to maintain the power of continuity 
in their congressional representation by re- 
turning their Congressman CLYDE DOYLE to 
Washington for another term of effective 
service, 


Voting Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. HESELTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix to the Rrecorp, on June 29 I left 
Washington for Chicago to carry out an 
assignment I had accepted in behalf of 
the Eisenhower candidacy. Consequent- 
ly, I was not able to attend the sessions 
of the House between June 30 and July 7, 
when it adjourned. 

During that time there were 13 roll 
call votes. 

I was able to arrange for live pairs on 
3 as follows: 

No. 127 was on passage of a bill guar- 
anteeing that the prices of cotton, wheat, 
corn, tobacco, rice, and peanuts will be 
supported by the Government at 90 per- 
cent of parity for 3 years, and also 
providing that parity prices for these six 
crops, plus long-staple cotton, would be 
determined under one of two formulas, 
whichever is the higher. 

I voted through a pair against passage 
of this bill. 

No. 129 was on a resolution authoriz- 
ing funds for the expenses of the Select 
Committee To Investigate Foundations. 

I voted through a pair for this resolu- 
tion. 

No. 137, in connection with appropria- 
tions for Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary, was on a 
motion to recommit with instructions to 
insist upon a Senate amendment pre- 
venting the use of funds for expenses for 
participating in the International Ma- 
terials Conference. 

I voted through a pair for this motion. 

I want the record complete as to how 
I would have voted on the other roll 
calls during my absence. This record is 
as follows: 

No. 124 was on a citation of Arthur 
McPhaul for contempt of Congress by 
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reason of refusal to produce records and 
documents and to answer questions. 

I would have voted for the citation. 

No. 125 was on a citation of Saul 
Grossman for contempt of Congress for 
refusal to produce records and docu- 
ments and to answer questions. 

I would have voted for the citation, 

No. 131 was in connection with the 
conference report on independent of- 
fices appropriation bill. A motion was 
made to recommit, with instructions to 
insist upon House provisions relating to 
the number of public housing units to 
be started in fiscal 1953. 

Y I would have voted against the mo- 
on. 

No. 133 was in connection with the 
conference report on Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. A motion was 
made to recommit with instructions to 
reinsert a Senate amendment provid- 
ing $2,913,600 for construction of west- 
ern Minnesota power transmission lines. 

I would have voted against the mo- 
tion. 

No. 134 was on a motion to agree to a 
Senate amendment providing funds for 
civilian administration of Trust Terri- 
tory of Pacific Islands, with amend- 
ment limiting availability of the funds 
to June 30, 1953, and setting a termi- 
nation date for the Island Trading Co. 
of Micronesia at December 31, 1953. 

I would have voted for the motion. 

No. 140 was on a motion to adjourn in 
order to prevent consideration of a bill 
creating a Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on the Budget. 

I would have voted against adjourn- 
ment. 

No. 142 was on the adoption of a rule 
to permit consideration of the bill pro- 
viding for the creation of a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Budget. 

I would have voted for the rule. 

No. 144 was on the adoption of a con- 
ference report authorizing the extension 
of the defense housing program. 

I would have voted to adopt the con- 
ference report. 

No. 146 was on the adoption of the 
conference report on the bill authoriz- 
ing educational and training program, 
housing benefits and other benefits for 
veterans of service since June 27, 1950. 

I would have voted for the adoption 
of the conference report. 

No. 147 was in connection with the 
conference report on appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, Com- 
merce, and the Judiciary. A motion was 
made to strike out a Senate amendment 
which barred the use of funds for the 
prosecution of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s suit involving Santa Margarita 
waterways in California. The motion 
was defeated. 

I would have voted for the motion. 

Upon examination of the individual 
voting record for the second session of 
the Eighty-second Congress, I find that 
I was recorded as not voting on roll call 
No. 64, which was on an amendment 
providing for submission to and ap- 
proval by the Committees on Public 
Works of the House and Senate of all 
proposed lease-purchase agreements by 
the Postmaster General. 
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I went to Massachusetts to vote in the 
presidential primary and did not arrive 
in Washington in time to vote on this 
roll call. Had I been present, I would 
have voted for the amendment. 


A Report to the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey of the Activities of 
the Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-second Congress has adjourned. 
Unless the President call an extra ses- 
sion it will not convene again until the 
new Congress assumes office in January 
next. 

It has been a privilege to represent the 
First Congressional District in the Con- 
gress of the United States and I am very 
appreciative of the honor conferred upon 
me. The session just closed has been 
one of great importance both from a leg- 
islative and investigatory standpoint. I 
consider it appropriate that I should 
make a report to the citizens of the First 
Congressional District of some of the 
more outstanding matters. That which 
follows is an effort upon my part to do so 
in a way that will enable the citizenship 
of the district to know not only what 
was done by the Congress, but, also my 
attitude toward the several matters. 

SCANDALS INVESTIGATED 


The session that has just ended has 
been one that was outstanding in the 
number of scandals revealed in the ad- 
ministration. Never in recent years has 
there been a more disgraceful flaunting 
of honesty and integrity in high office 
than that which was shown to exist in the 
present administration. Conditions such 
as were revealed cannot be permitted to 
go unnoticed without seriously and ad- 
versely affecting our entire public serv- 
ice and weaking the structure of our 
Government. 

It is important to note that these reve- 
lations of wrongdoing were brought to 
the attention of the public by committees 
of Congress comprised of Democrats and 
Republicans. The fact that the com- 
mittees were bipartisan in their mem- 
bership, and, in each instance had a ma- 
jority of Democrats to control the com- 
mittees, leaves no doubt that their find- 
ings of dishonesty in the administration 
were true and in no way chargeable to 
mere partisan politics. This fact gives 
courage to those who believe in good gov- 
ernment and wish to see it honestly 
administered. I gave my full support to 
all efforts that were made to investigate 
corruption, waste, extravagance, and 
favoritism in conduct of public business. 
I shall continue to do so believing that 
dishonesty in public office strikes at the 
very foundations of our Government. 
While much that is worth while has al- 
ready been done in putting the spot- 


light of publicity on the corruption, 
waste, and extravagance of this admin- 
istration, as well as pointing out those 
responsible for the conditions, yet, there 
remains much more to be done before 
the job of cleansing our Government, 
and removing unfaithful public officials 
has been completed. It is the duty of 
every citizen in the coming election to 
see that those elected to public office are 
the kind that will carry on the work of 
eliminating dishonesty and waste vig- 
orously and without fear or favor. 
COMMUNISM 


Another subject that was given con- 
siderable attention, and, investigated 
with great zeal, was the extent to which 
communism had gained headway in our 
Nation, and, particularly among high of- 
ficials in the policy-making departments 
of our Government. In this respect the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities performed a service of untold 
value to our Nation. The investigations 
conducted by this committee brought to 
our attention facts and conditions that 
astounded us. It was shocking to learn 
of the extent to which there had been an 
infiltration of communism into our 
schoe] systems, the moving-picture in- 
dustry, religious organizations, some sec- 
tors of the labor movement, and, into the 
departments of our Government. 

At first there was a hesitancy upon the 
part of our people to believe that these 
shocking conditions could exist in this 
land of ours. We seemed to think it 
could not happen here. But, at least we 
awoke to the fact that they did exist, 
and, that we as a people had been grossly 
negligent in permitting these conditions 
to flourish in our midst, But, the most 
disturbing part of the whole sordid mess 
was to realize that officials of our Gov- 
ernment were part of this Communist 
scheme to take over our Nation by work- 
ing from within. Today, we realize too 
late, that our heroic boys have been sac- 
rificed in Korea as a result of the policies 
determined in our State Department, 
based upon the advice given, and, the in- 
fluence exerted, by some of these agents 
of communism who held important posi- 
tions in departments of our Government, 
and, in whom confidence had been im- 
properly placed. 

Throughout the years my support has 
been given wholeheartedly to the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, and 
every other agency of Government that 
has sought to expose, punish, and drive 
from our midst the enemies of our Gov- 
ernment. I shall continue to do so. I 
sincerely hope that our citizenship will 
realize the danger that confronts us 
from within, and by their votes and in- 
fluence seek to eliminate every vestige of 
un-Americanism from our midst. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


The necessity for economy in Govern- 
ment became crystal clear. Taxes had 
reached an all-time peak. Never before 
in the history of our country had taxes 
reached such a height. The present ad- 
ministration for the last 20 years has 
followed a policy of “spend, spend, and 
spend—tax, tax, and tax.” It has been 
carried to a point where the Truman 
administration since it came into office 
in 1945 has collected more taxes and 
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spent more money than all the previous 
administrations from the time of George 
Washington down to and including the 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
If it were not for the fact that the Treas- 
ury Department reports confirm this fact 
it would seem unbelievable that there 
could be such extravagance. Notwith- 
standing this condition the President 
presented to the Congress budgets for 
Government expenditure that could not 
be met under present taxes. Whereupon 
a demand was made by the President for 
increased taxes. And this demand was 
answered by increasing the taxes to be 
paid by our people. 

My attitude has been one of consistent 
opposition to increasing the expenditures 
of Government. I have voted to de- 
crease our expenditures whenever it was 
possible for me to do so. I voted against 
the increase of taxes because I was firmly 
of the opinion that the more money the 
present administration was given the 
more it would spend, It was my opinion 
that instead of increasing taxes we 
should decrease expenditures, If we did 
so, then there would be no need to in- 
crease taxes. Consequently, all through 
the session as the several bills came be- 
fore us to either increase expenditures 
or increase taxes, my vote was no.“ 

The ever-increasing cost of Govern- 
ment is one of the most serious questions 
confronting the American people today. 
We cannot continue to follow our pres- 
ent course without coming face to face 
with disastrous conditions. Nations are 
no different than individuals. If indi- 
viduals live beyond their means they face 
bankruptcy. The same is true of a na- 
tion. The only way the latter could 
avoid it would be by increasing taxes. 
This, if continued beyond the present 
taxes would bring a burden upon our 
people that would mean disaster to all 
private initiative. It is later than you 
think. This is the time to correct these 
unwise fiscal policies. If our people 
fully realized the danger they face I am 
certain they would correct the situation 
by their votes. I trust they will realize 
the danger before it is too late. Now is 
the time to change. 

FOREIGN AID 


The subject of foreign aid was one of 
the most important questions before 
Congress during the present session. 
The question was considered mainly 
from two aspects. First, is it necessary, 
and, second, if so, then what should be 
the amount. 

It was generally agreed that there was 
some need for a continuation of aid, but 
it was just as generally felt that the 
amount should be decreased. The feel- 
ing that aid should be continued was 
based upon the thought that the threat 
of communism was still existent, and 
that the nations of Western Europe and 
elsewhere were not able to carry the full 
expense of combating it. However, 
there was an equally definite opinion 
upon the part of many Members of Con- 
gress that foreign nations receiving aid 
from us were not doing their full duty in 
rearming against Communist aggression. 
They seemed to be lagging in their ef- 
fort and too inclined to depend entirely 
upon this Nation. 
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In consequence of the above consider- 
ations, Congress voted to continue for- 
eign aid, but on a reduced basis. Presi- 
dent Truman had requested an appro- 
priation of $7,900,000,000 for the pur- 
pose, but Congress cut the amount to 
$6,400,000,000. This together with the 
amount already appropriated and unex- 
pended was considered by Congress to be 
adequate. 

I supported the action of Congress in 
making the above reduction on the basis 
that it was proper and sensible to grad- 
ually curtail the amount of our contribu- 
tions to foreign nations, and thereby 
force them to support and defend them- 
selves to a larger extent than they had 
previously done. This position I feel is 
justified by the fact that European na- 
tions have restored their industrial pro- 
duction to an average of 145 percent of 
what it was before World War II. Itis 
apparent, therefore, that such nations 
are, or should be, in a position to take a 
considerable part of the financial load 
off the backs of the overburdened tax- 
payers of America. Furthermore, we 
must ever be conscious of the need that 
exists in our country for benefits which 
have been withheld owing to our gener- 
ous contributions for foreign aid. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The need for adequate national secu- 
rity is generally acknowledged in this 
time of uncertainty. However, it must be 
recognized that it is easy, under the con- 
ditions of fear that now exist, for the mil- 
itary authorities, contractors, and other 
interested parties to stir the emotions 
of the people to the end that vast ap- 
propriations be made. The need for 
economy, within the bounds of necessity, 
must be recognized and find expression. 
The amount appropriated for national 
defense since 1945 has been astounding, 
and yet, when the Korean war broke out 
we found that we were woefully deficient 
in arms, ammunition, airplanes, and all 
the necessary equipment. What was 
done with the large amounts appropri- 
ated each year since 1945 has never been 
satisfactorily explained. We do know 
from investigations already held that 
there has been waste, extravagance, cor- 
ruption, and graft to an extent that is 
appalling. It is pleasing to note that as 
a result of these revelations Congress is 
taking a more active interest in making 
certain that the expenditures for na- 
tional defense shall be more wisely and 
honestly expended in the future than 
has been the case in the past. 

It has been estimated that during the 
next 12 months our expenditures for 
maintaining our military establishments 
will be approximately $50,000,000,000. 
This is adequate if a dollar’s worth of 
defense is obtained for every dollar spent. 
My attitude has been to support an ade- 
quate national defense as I firmly believe 
that it will be a force for peace and not 
for war, This Nation, more than any 
other, has supported every effort to pro- 
mote peace and avoid war. The desire 
for peace is the heart and soul of Amer- 
ica. Our military force has never been 
used to provoke war. Nor, will it ever 
be so used, as long as the desire for peace 
remains the aspiration of our people. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


The need for the improvement of our 
social legislation in its different activi- 
ties has become more and more apparent, 
Those who are dependent upon pensions 
or annuities are finding it extremely 
difficult to meet the high cost of living 
resulting from inflation. 

Throughout my service in Congress I 
have always been deeply interested in 
the welfare of our aged. During the 
present session I have supported the in- 
crease of benefits under the Social Secu- 
rity Act and the Railroad Retirement Act. 
In addition to this I supported legislation 
that increased benefits to Federal em- 
ployees who had retired. Being strong- 
ly of the opinion that our aged should 
have sympathetic consideration, I have 
supported by word and deed all the old- 
age pension organizations in their effort 
to have Congress approve adequate and 
uniform old-age pensions, not detrimen- 
tal to our economic welfare. 

At the present time I am a member of 
the joint committee of Senate and House 
to make a study of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. Iam definitely of the opinion 
that there is much that should be done 
to improve the status of retired railroad 
workers. To this task I shall give my 
sincere and conscientious service. Like- 
wise, I shall cooperate in all other en- 
deavors to improve the welfare of those 
who because of age or physical handi- 
caps are in need of assistance. 

VETERANS 


The same difficulties that have been 
encountered by all of us, as a result of 
the inflationary high cost of living, have 
been experienced by veterans, their de- 
pendents and survivors. The benefits 
received by each had been based upon 
the lower cost of living that prevailed at 
the time the benefits were originally 
granted. Consequently, they were en- 
tirely insufficient to meet the higher 
costs that now prevail. This of course 
necessitated an increase in the rate of 
benefit paid. I supported all such legis- 
lation believing that our servicemen, 
their dependents and survivors have a 
first claim upon us. In acknowledging 
our responsibility to all veterans, it was 
gratifying to realize that Congress, 
though after long delay, finally recog- 
nized by appropriate legislation that 
Korean servicemen and their families 
were entitled to the same recognition ac- 
corded the veterans of previous wars. 
It is needless to say that my support was 
given to all such legislation, and, that 
there shall be a continuing interest upon 
my part at all times in behalf of our 
servicemen, past, present, and future. 
The handling of the numerous and var- 
ied matters that have been presented to 
me affecting their welfare, and that of 
their families, has always been a real 
pleasure and privilege. My interest and 
desire to be helpful in all that pertains to 
the welfare of our veterans, our service- 
men, and, their families, will continue to 
the fullest extent that is within my 
power. 

ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 

Congress recognized in no uncertain 
manner the obligation that is due to 
those who serve their country in the 
Armed Forces. It increased military pay, 


` which has been done for others. 
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provided combat pay for Korean vet- 
erans, and greatly improved the status 
of reservists, This latter legislation was 
designed to correct many of the inequi- 
ties affecting Reserves that had become 
apparent since the beginning of the Ko- 
rean war. However, there is much more 
to be done before the status of the Re- 
serves is what it should be. We are 
promised that the Committee on Armed 
Services will give its attention to such 
legislation during the next session of 
Congress. The Congress did not give its 
approval to the Pentagon UMT bill be- 
cause of its inequities and the fact that 
it did not accomplish the objectives of a 
peacetime program. 

It has been a pleasure and a privilege 
to assist literally thousands of present 
and former servicemen, their dependents 
and survivors, in their personal prob- 
lems of every kind and character, in- 
cluding allotments, transfers, and hard- 
ship discharges and other types of prob- 
lems too numerous and varied to be set 
forth in detail. There is no part of my 
service as a Member of Congress that 
has given so much pleasure as that 
I give 
assurance of a continuing desire to be 
helpful. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 

Inflation has seriously affected each of 
us without regard to our individual 
status. Our experience in World War II 
was sufficient to show that under war 
conditions, with deficit financing and 
large expenditures of money by the Gov- 
ernment, that à condition of inflation 
would be created with ever-increasing 
prices. Hence, the necessity for eco- 
nomic controls, 

With the commencement of the Ko- 
rean war, Congress almost immediately 
adopted controls based upon the experi- 
ence of World War II. Notwithstand- 
ing this action upon the part of Con- 
gress, the President neglected or refused 
to put these controls into effect for sev- 
eral months thereafter. In the interim 
prices shot up, and have continued to do 
so ever since, because of a failure to 
properly utilize the powers of control. 
The result is that in June of this year 
we reached the highest cost of living 
ever experienced in this country. This 
should not have been, I supported the 
controls that seemed justified and have 
felt there is a necessity to do so until 
the conditions that created high prices 
have been rectified. Their removal 
should be accomplished when conditions 
permit in a gradual manner and not ina 
precipitous way that could do more harm 
than.good. 

AGRICULTURE 

The problems that affect the farmers 
are in some instances general in char- 
acter, and similar throughout the Na- 
tion. However, in many other instances 
they are of a local character. Hence, 
the subject is one that has required a 
considerable amount of attention, In 
my endeavor to do what was necessary 
to improve, or properly protect, the in- 
terests of our farmers, I have sought the 
advice and counsel of those identified 
with our farm organizations. This has 
been willingly given to me. Thus, I have 
supported all farm legislation that was 
considered by my advisers as necessary 
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for a healthy agriculture and also ac- 
counts for my opposition to the Bran- 
nan farm plan. 

TAXES 


There is no subject that claims greater 
attention than that of taxes. During 
this session of Congress the President 
demanded that taxes be increased. He 
expressed the opinion that the great 
spending program of the Government 
made it necessary to do so. I voted 
against any increase of taxes believing 
that there should be a reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditures before there 
should be any increase of taxes, The 
administration, however, having a ma- 
jority in both Senate and House was able 
to put through a tax increase bill. 

Furthermore, it should not be over- 
looked that today, we have the highest 
rate of taxation that has ever existed in 
this country, and, that waste, extrava- 
gance, corruption, and inefficiency in the 
present administration have resulted in 
the most expensive government that our 
Nation has ever had throughout its en- 
tire history. If this was corrected there 
would be mo need for increasing our 
taxes. The tax burden is already too 
great. 

Today, we need an administration of 
our public affairs that will eliminate the 
waste and extravagance that now exist, 
and, give us an efficient and businesslike 
administration that will reduce the bur- 
den of taxation under which the backs of 
our people are breaking. The oppor- 
tunity to bring about this desirable 
change will come to the voters of the Na- 
tion in November, next. I am inclined 
to believe that they will be glad to avail 
themselves of it. 

FOREIGN POLICY NEEDS REVISION 

Our foreign policy commitments in 
the future must be given more serious 
consideration. The tax burdens on the 
average American are becoming intoler- 
able. It is ridiculous to continue giving 
aid to most of the world and crush our 
own people in doing so. While we do not 
wish to discourage our friendly allies, 
yet, there should be a firm stand taken 
that they must assume their full share in 
our common defense efforts. Our past 
and present attitude of trying to make 
allies by our benevolences ought to be 
gradually ended. As long as we con- 
tinue to give there is a tendency to take. 
Until we have a more realistic policy even 
‚our allies will not have the respect for 
us that they should. The time has come 
when our allies can, and should, take up 
& larger share of the burden. Certainly, 
the aggressive tactics of Soviet Russia 
should be a sufficient incentive to do so 
for their own protection. In our future 
foreign-aid programs more considera- 
tion must be given to the American tax- 
payer and our own economic stability. 

NATIONAL BANKEUPTCY 


With ever-increasing expenditures and 
ever-increasing national debt we are 
moving forward to fulfill the desires of 
Soviet Russia. Communist leaders are 
delighted to see us spending ourselves 
into a condition of financial weakness. 
If this should result then the whole 
financial structure of the world would 
fall and communism would be enabled to 


take over our country and the world, 
without the necessity of engaging in any 
real war. We cannot afford to become 
unwittingly allies of Russia in the ac- 
complishment of this objective. But, we 
do become such allies unless we have the 
courage and fortitude, regardless of 
party affiliation, to stand against a 
spendthrift administration that seems 
to have no regard for the financial sta- 
bility of our Government. 
KOREAN WAR AIMS 


The progress of the Korean war is 
such that it gives deep concern to all of 
us. More than 2 years has elapsed since 
it started. From the beginning it seems 
that the administration has not consid- 
ered it as seriously as it deserved. This 
is evidenced by the President terming it 
merely a police action. However, our 
casualties exceed 112,000 at the present 
time. If this is not war, then I do not 
know the meaning of the word. For 
over a year truce talks have been carried 
on while our boys are being killed by the 
thousands. Our military leaders are not 
permitted to strike the enemy behind 
the Yalu River for fear we will displease 
Russia, England, or someone else. Who 
ever heard of a war in which military 
leaders were not permitted to strike at 
the source of supplies, men, and mate- 
rial of the enemy? How can we ever 
win when political leaders play politics 
with the Army? It is time the political 
shackles were taken off and either peace 
declared or our boys be permitted to go 
in and finish off the enemy the way we 
know they could do if given a chance. 

I am deeply concerned. I do not see 
our allies in the United Nations giving 
anything but a token of help. I note 
that our ally, Great Britain, complains 
because we bomb enemy electric power 
installations. And our strategy is evi- 
dently to be determined by the advice 
and consent of Great Britain in the fu- 
ture. Are we not supposed to win the 
war? 

It is my opinion that our whole par- 
ticipation in the Korean war must be re- 
examined with the intention to force an 
early and successful conclusion. It be- 
comes more and more apparent that the 
strategy of Russia is to exhaust Ameri- 
can manpower and defense materials 
and thereby bleed us white. It is time 
we began to realize that our fighting 
men are priceless, and neither they nor 
our resources are inexhaustible. We 
must continually have in mind that the 
Korean engagement is only part of a 
world strategy designed by our enemy, 
Soviet Russia. The big engagement is 
yet to come. Let us make certain that 
we are ready if and when it does come. 

DELAWARE RIVER PORT AUTHORITY 


Two bills similar to those which I in- 
troduced, to give congressional approval 
to the two compacts entered into be- 
tween the State of New Jersey and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, provid- 
ing for a second crossing of the Dela- 
ware River and the creation of a Dela- 
ware River Port Authority were passed 
by the Congress and approved by the 
President. 

These bills are of tremendous impor- 
tance to all of south Jersey as well as to 
the eastern portion of Pennsylvania, in 
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the vicinity of Philadelphia. The future 
of this whole area will be one of great 
progress and development. Not only 
will another crossing of the Delaware 
River greatly facilitate interstate trafic, 
but the rapid-transit system contem- 
plated for southern New Jersey will 
make of this area one of the great resi- 
dential districts of the country. Already 
vast industrial enterprises have located 
on the shores of the Delaware River, 
others are coming, and in a short period 
of time will make the Delaware River 
Valley one of the greatest industrial and 
manufacturing centers in the whole 
Nation. 
OTHER LEGISLATION 


There are many other important legis- 
lative measures which I supported, too 
numerous and varied to even summarize 
in this speech. To fully understand the 
magnitude of the legislative program it is 
necessary to bear in mind that there were 
3,494 public bills and 171 joint resolutions 
introduced in the Senate, with 8,568 pub- 
lic bills and 497 joint resolutions intro- 
duced in the House. While all of these 
did not pass the Congress, yet, it was 
necessary to be more or less familiar with 
all of them. 

CONCLUSION: MORAL LEADERSHIP IS A NATIONAL 
NECESSITY . 

At no time should the citizens of this 
great Nation ever overlook the fact that 
no nation can be strong if it is lacking 
in moral principles, or, if the leade: ship 
in the nation fails to be bound in its 
every act and deed by such principles. 

The early colonists who came to these 
shores were men and women who wove 
into the laws and customs of our early 
governments the moral and religious be- 
liefs that dominated their personal lives, 
It is not strange that under these cir- 
cumstances this strength of character, 
both public and private, produced a kind 
of society that formed a solid foundation 
for the new Nation that was to arise. 

Thus, the principles of Christianity 
have entered into and become part of 
the foundation and also of the life in this 
Republic. It came with its beginnings 
and prompted them; it has been identi- 
fied with our toils and trials as a Nation; 
it has inspired us to victories; it has 
cheered and sustained us in the hour of 
darkness and gloom, and, stands today 
as an assurance of blessings in the fu- 
ture if we maintain our allegiance to its 
principles and hold true to its teachings, 

Today, there is need for strong men in 
the leadership of this Nation who will 
help hold us true to the ideals and prin- 
ciples of morality that actuated the 
founders of our Republic. 

Today, we need leaders of the type that 
Abraham Lincoln showed himself to be. 
In 1858 it is said that Abraham Lincoln 
was about to address a political conven- 
tion at Springfield, Ill. Before doing 
so he read his proposed speech to a group 
of his friends for their opinion. When 
he had finished they all, without excep- 
tion, said it was too advanced. Lincoln 
listened to them intently. He then 
walked to and fro in deep thought. He 
stopped and facing his friends, he said, 
“I have thought about this matter for 
a long time. I have weighed it from 
every standpoint. I am convinced the 
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time has come when it should be uttered. 
I will do so, and, if I go down to defeat 
because of it, then, let me go down linked 
to truth and die in the advocacy of what 
I believe to be right and just.“ So spoke 
the man who felt to the full the danger 
to his political future but flinched not 
from doing what he believed to be right. 
This is the type of men we need today to 
direct and lead us in this time of danger 
and uncertainty. 

And, as a people let us recognize that 
as long as we maintain a strong founda- 
tion of character, this Nation will sur- 
vive, but when we permit our national 
character to weaken, then our Nation 
can crumble as did great nations that 
once ruled the world. Remember, no 
nation has ever fallen that was not first 
conquered from within. 


Advertising Is No Sacred Cow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, under the 
general leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
speech delivered by Leonard W. Trester, 
director of public policy, General Out- 
door Advertising Co., Inc., Washington, 
D. C., before the annual convention of 
the Advertising Federation of America 
on Monday, June 9, 1952: 

ADVERTISING Is No SAcRED Cow 


Mr. Borton asked me to talk with you 
about the public policies of advertising and 
the public relations of the advertising 
business, 

That's quite an assignment. 

I guess he picked—or picked on—me be- 
cause I am in charge of public policy for 
an advertising company. 

My major qualification for so broad a sub- 
ject is that I have done the club circuit. 
And giving my talk with some variations 
before your various clubs, I have had a 
chance to get acquainted with what you are 
doing and accomplishing. It’s quite a job. 
In fact, to use our own parlance, it’s amazing, 
terrific, tremendous, stupendous, spectacular. 
And that’s all. 

Now seriously, I can say that the way to 
know what is going on in advertising 
throughout the Nation is to visit with the 
Advertising Federation of America Clubs. 

The courses you are offering, and the work 
you are doing with educators is attracting 
the right kind of people to advertising—pre- 
testing the fit and misfit and thus saving a 
lot of advertising companies’ money as well 
as importantly helping the teachers—a 
highly vocal, intelligent, and influential if 
sometimes difficult profession—to under- 
stand that we in advertising are of some use 
to society. In New York you even teach 
people in the advertising profession—the 
profession which functions as the articulate 
voice of business—to be articulate them- 
selves as individuals. You have Stand Up 
and Speak Up public-speaking courses, I 
learned from the report of the club’s presi- 
dent, one George S. McMillan, who certainly 
never needed any instructions himself in 
how to stand up and speak up. 

Your AFA advertising to advertise ad- 
vertising is appearing in almost all media 
everywhere. 


I was reading an insertion in Pathfinder 
the other day. It starts out “Now you're 
old enough to know about advertising: Read 
these inside facts that many high-school 
students have never been told.” With a 
clever cartoon of an automobile which if 
hand-made would cost $45,000, it tells in 
simple language and in straight-forward 
fashion the story of how advertising helps 
make economical mass production possible. 
It ends: “We just thought you'd like to 
know these facts.” 

Here is an excellent example of adver- 
tising techniques being used to put across 
a message on behalf of advertising itself. 
Unlike so much institutional advertising on 
economic subjects it does not read like a 
pious pronouncement from above talking 
down to the public. It has “come on”; it 
has a “just folks” approach; it has humor; 
and yet it has the convincing power of giv- 
ing specific facts and figures. 

And your own good work in using ad- 
vertising to sell itself and its economic 
function to the public is being buttressed 
by the work of other organizations. The 
Brand Names Foundation constantly re- 
minds the public through advertising of the 
superior merits of the trade-marked goods 
advertised and in that way keeps us all re- 
minded that the advertised brand method 
of merchandising is a good, abundant, and 
democratic system. The Advertising Coun- 
cil helps us all in our own efforts to make 
the public feel that the advertising profes- 
sion—and the businesses that use advertis- 
ing—have hearts and souls. The council 
helps us all to demonstrate this through 
our cooperation with its various well-coordi- 
nated programs in furtherance of health, 
welfare, humanitarian, and civic goals. 

Pick up a paper or magazine, turn on the 
radio, or look at the superpanels at Times 
Square—you cannot long escape the influ- 
ence of these public relations efforts on 
behalf of advertising itself. 

The surveys, however, seem to show that 
much yet remains to be done in clearing up 
popular misconceptions about advertising. 
However, I can't get too much concerned 
about that. As with products, so in the 
realm of ideas and facts, we are advertising 
to a procession, not to a static audience. 
Every day people are being born, people are 
dying, people are obtaining information or 
misinformation, children are attending 
school for the first time. We are never going 
to arrive at the point where your program 
will have done its job. We are going to have 
to keep on every day in every conceivable way 
drumming in the simple truth that no busi- 
ness advertises goods or services unless the 
cost of selling those items, by employing ad- 
vertising to presell them, is less than the 
cost of selling them without employing ad- 
vertising in the selling process and that this 
being true, it logically follows that the major 
part of the savings effected through adver- 
tising are passed along to the consumer be- 
cause competition compels business people 
to price as low as possible. It seems simple, 
but we are just going to have to keep ham- 
mering away at it all the time, just the way 
we keep on repeating “Ivory” or “Bromo- 
Seltzer.” Stop these efforts for a week, a 
month, or a year and more and more people 
will forget these truths and buy some other 
idea, just as they would begin to forget Ivory 
or Bromo-Seltzer under the same circum- 
stances and buy something else. 

Such tremendous progress has been made 
in the public relations of advertising in the 
last 5 or 10 years that I feel there may pos- 
sibly be some danger that we will fail to 
recognize that we must keep everlastingly at 
it. We are on the right track now. What 
seems to be needed is a real awareness that it 
is just as important to observe the principles 
of repetition, continuity, and frequency in 
presenting truths about advertising and our 
economic system as it is to observe these 
same principles in advertising goods. When 
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these public relations efforts for advertising 
started, they were new and exciting, the 
problem they came into being to deal with 
was everywhere apparent. Therefore, the 
support of business and the advertising pro- 
fession, in contributing time, skills, facili- 
ties, and money was readily forthcoming. 
Now that these programs and the organiza- 
tions carrying them are well established— 
now that everyone accepts them in princi- 
ple—perhaps the programs do not seem to us 
to have so much drama or glamour. Under 
these circumstances I think there is always 
lurking the possibility that because these 
efforts may seem not quite so urgently needed 
anymore, we will relax our support of them. 
Yet what we need is more of the same. We 
need to be doing more of what works. What 
I would like to see the AFA do is to put on 
a real drive for a goal of specific increase 
in the space and time devoted to the 
advertising program during the coming year. 
The successful advertiser, because he wants 
to stay successful and become more so, in- 
creases his advertising as his sales increase. 
The very same principle applies here. I feel 
confident I can pledge the cooperation of the 
outdoor advertising business in such a 
stepped-up effort, and, I would e all 
media would willingly increase their partici- 
pation. 

There is no way that we can overdo our 
effort to sell the American public on the im- 
portance of advertising. For advertising is 
unquestionably one of the keystones of our 
free system. Advertising makes competition 
on a national scale possible and therefore 
makes mass production profitable. And ad- 
vertising has also brought into being on an 
economical basis our great and varied chan- 
nels of communication which have welded 
us together as a nation of people with a 
common speech and idiom, common loyal- 
ties and cbjectives, common understanding 
and beliefs. An efficient, constantly expand- 
ing mass production system distributing its 
benefits on a widespread basis and our vast 
national network of communications for 
public enlightment and discussion—these are 
the two real antidotes to socialism, central- 
ized government and suppression of liberty. 
Like Mr. Duffy, I, too, am greatly concerned 
about the thinking of some of the higher 
echelon in Washington. 

Those who favor paternalistic government 
and control over men’s minds must first un- 
dermine mass production, widespread dis- 
tribution and free communication—those 
great guarantors of freedom to which adver- 
tising so vitally contributes. Obviously, 
therefore, consciously or unconsciously, 
every purposeful or unwitting collectivist 
must fight for or favor centralized control 
over advertising. To those who favor cen- 
tralized government advertising is also a 
thorn in the flesh because advertising assures 
that the individual decides and gets what he 
wants. It is up to the individual whether he 
will exchange the fruits of his labor for the 
frivolous, for the shoddy, or for the good and 
durable things of life. 

So let us never forget that the collectivist 
intuitively knows that advertising must be 
hemmed in. Advertising must be burdened 
with restrictions and limitations so that it 
does not function freely—all this must be 
accomplished if the collectivists’ goal is to 
be achieved, if the statist’s day is to come. 

But against this philosophy, and against 
the campaign of misrepresentation, our pro- 
grams of public information and enlighten- 
ment on behalf of advertising are making 
headway. Why is it in the final analysis that 
this can be so? Why is it that our views and 
statements about advertising now being ar- 
ticulated are constantly if gradually gaining 
in public acceptance? The reason is that the 
basic underlying conditions in advertising 
are healthy. 

First of all, most advertising is truthful. 
We, the business community, have long had 
voluntary mechanisms to take care of those 
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whose advertising and promotion get out of 
hand. To paraphrase an observation of the 
former Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, Robert E. Freer—and I think he 
made this observation at one of your meet- 
ings; we would really be in a hell of a 
mess if American advertising did no better 
than to meet the minimum standards re- 
quired of it by law. The better business bu- 
reaus report that of the hundreds of thou- 
sands of ads they survey every year, only a 
small fraction of 1 percent of the ads 
contain questionable claims. The FTC re- 
ports the same thing. The better business 
bureaus, which play such an important 
part in this self-policing, are the direct result 
of the “truth in advertising“ movement 
which has always been fostered by your 
organization. 

In the organized outdoor advertising in- 
dustry we have observed a code of ethics for 
more than 50 years. And the same has be- 
come true of just about all other media. I 
understand the 4 A's agencies exchange 
among themselves criticisms of any adver- 
tising which strikes two people in agencies 
as being unethical—and have been doing so 
for years. Yet there are some people in ad- 
vertising who perhaps seem to feel that the 
principle of self-regulation of advertising 
calls for some brand new crusade, rather 
than primarily emphasizing a continuance 
ot our present sound progress. American 
business and advertising does exercise a very 
considerable degree of self-control and of 
this we should be justly proud. 

There almost seems to be coming into 
being a major occupation of collecting erit- 
ical things that have been said about adver- 
tising and giving them further circulation. 
Unquestionably, self-analysis is a sound prac- 
tice for us to engage in. However, while I 
am somewhat concerned I cannot get unduly 
alarmed when I see quotations based on mis- 
taken theories about advertising taken from 
some of the textbooks used in some of our 
schools. Your program and the other public 
relations efforts for advertising are, I know 
from observation, doing much to counteract 
these unsound doctrines. Your clubs are 
providing helpful materials and speakers to 
the schools and helping teachers get summer- 
time jobs in advertising. Obviously though 
while we can offer our fullest cooperation, it 
is not our job to try to tell the schools what 
to teach. And in any event even though a 
few schools may give a somewhat less than 
balanced instruction about advertising, 
through advertising itself we can reach vir- 
tually all the youth of the land, the teachers, 
as well as the public at large with the facts 
about adv 75 

Now this whole business of what the pub- 
lic thinks of advertising is highly impor- 
tant but I think sometimes we get ourselves 
too close to the subject and so lose some of 
our objectivity about it. 

With the people I know—and I gather that 
Everett Smith finds the same thing—if I 
mention casually that I am in advertising, 
they usually say “Gee, I wish I were in some- 
thing real interesting like that, working with 
words and pictures, in swank offices and with 
classy people.” When I say I am in adver- 
tising, they don't lift an eyebrow. 

Now if without revealing that I'm in ad- 
vertising, I as a stranger casually ask people: 
Do you think advertising is a good thing, 
they usually act a little startled and then ap- 
parently thinking I must be a foreigner, they 
patiently proceed to explain that advertis- 
ing is the way we promote the sale of goods 
in America; that is, that it is the accepted 
method, part of the American way of doing 
business. Therefore, it seems to me to be 
true that actually most people don’t think 
much about advertising one way or the 
other. They accept it. Perhaps they don't 
appreciate it as much as would please our 
vanities—but is that important? 

Of course, you can provoke people into 
saying negative things about advertising 


easily enough by asking them what's wrong 
with advertising or by making some exag- 
gerated claim for it such as saying Advertis- 
ing is the thing that made America great. 
People will not buy that kind of overstate- 
ment but most of them will agree if you 
say “Advertising is one of the things that has 
helped make America great,” 

Advertising is just like any other method 
of communication. It can be used to achieve 
worth-while ends or it can be used to attain 
objectives which are not so worth-while. 

If someone is asked for a formal comment 
on advertising, I don’t see how he can help 
but say, after acknowledging advertising's 
virtues, that misleading advertising is bad 
or that there is some advertising that is an- 
noying or that suggestive advert! is of- 
fensive. I like advertising, but I don't like 
fraud. 

I like conversation, but I don’t like gossip. 
I like conventions, but I don’t like brawls. 
Yet, I suppose it is conceivable someone 
might interpret that last statement to mean 
that I don’t like most conventions. Or 
someone else might say: Trester called this 
convention a brawl. And pretty soon all 
this might be interpreted to mean: Leonard 
Trester says conventions must go. 

At how many conventions have we heard 
about “This great force, advertising, * * +” 
How many times have we heard that and 
the recital of all its achievements. Well, I 
have already stated my view that adver- 
tising’s achievements are very real. And, 
in addition, I suppose it is only natural and, 
kept within bounds, healthy for every pro- 
fession to like to pat itself on the back 
and develop an ideology that it is well-nigh 
perfect. Herbert Hoover, for instance, had 
an excellent piece in the American Weekly 
the other day on the very real contribution 
engineering has made to our welfare. Yes, 
engineering has contributed a lot. So have 
teachers and our system of popular educa- 
tion. So have our clergy and our freedom 
of religion, assembly, and speech. So, too, 
our statesmen and politicians, our Consti- 
tution and form of government. So has 
the fact that we are people or descendants 
of people whose major reason for coming 
to these shores was that they valued liberty 
above all else. We in advertising certainly, 
generally speaking, are one of the good in- 
fluences in America. But we are not the 
only one. In fact, we in advertising have 
too much to be proud of to risk ruining our 
case by overstating it, by making exaggerated 
claims, 

Some sociologist got himself a headline 
the other day by observing at a convention 
that if civilization is to be preserved it must 
be sold like aspirin through national ad- 
vertising on match-box covers, through sky- 
writing, spectaculars, and all the rest. 

Quite a few academic and literary people 
seem to be talking that way these days. To 
be truthful, I don’t know what his state- 
ment means. But whatever it means it 
sounds like an awfully tall order for ad- 
vertising people alone to tackle. I think 
we've oversold some of these folks on the 
power of advertising. 

Of course, in recent years American busi- 
ness has become more and more aware that 
advertising methods can be successfully ap- 
plied in connection with other situations 
besides the sale of products. For instance, 
advertising methods can be used to achieve 
a better understanding of company policies 
and contributions by employees, citizens of 
the local community, by the public at large 
or by other members of one’s industry or 
by one’s dealer organization. Such adver- 
tising. has unquestionably helped raise the 
public's esteem for American business. 

However, there seems to be abroad in the 
business community today as well as in some 
academic -circles an idea that advertising 
methods and communications generally can 
solve just about any problem. It is true that 
communications help bring about under- 
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standing. All of us instinctively fear the 
unknown. By communicating with one 
another we become familiar with each other 
and understand each other better. But 
simply because we understand some one or 
some institution does not necessarily mean 
that we will get along better with that in- 
dividual or organization or like or respect 
them more. The policies and personnel 
themselves must be right. The fact that be- 
fore we can communicate we must analyze 
our policies, personnel or other situations 
may be helpful in that it frequently forces 
us in the process of reevaluating basic con- 
ditions to improve those conditions before 
we can or want to communicate about them, 
But communications alone are no sure 
means of bringing about changes in atti- 
tudes, beliefs, loyalties, or ideas, In a 
democratic society communications alone 
cannot make people believe, to use George 
Orwell's phrases from the book 1984“ that 
war is peace, that love is hate, that fear is joy. 
Communications in a free society cannot 
alter fundamental truth. The only society 
in which communications can begin to ac- 
complish that is one based on fear and force 
where free speech is suppressed. Yet I think 
in overstressing the potentialties of adver- 
tising we have given some people the im- 
pression that advertising, of itself, has oc- 
cult powers. Now, in a healthy society 
any widespread impression on the part of the 
public that any group has excessive power, 
even though that impression be based on 
misinformation or misconception, inevitably 
brings in its wake restriction and regulation 
of that excessive power. So why exaggerate 
the power of advertising? 

Frankly, in connection with our tendency 
to make exaggerated claims for advertising 
one minute and to get an inferiority com- 
plex about what other people think of our 
business the next—I believe shows that too 
many of us are not quite sold on the im- 
portance and social significance of our work 
in advertising. Why not talk more about 
some of the improvements for they are very 
real. Why not put positive ideas about ad- 
vertising into circulation? Let's never be 
negative. What we say about ourselves is 
what others pick up and often, without 
analyzing the statements, also say about ad- 
vertising which are patently ridiculous to go 
unchallenged? 

The widespread currency which false state- 
ments can achieve simply because no one 
challenges them is amazing. For instance, 
we have all heard that the bathroom is the 
most dangerous room in the house. Well, 
Just the other day, one of the plumbing as- 
sociations decided to find out, checked with 
the insurance companies and found that the 
bathroom is actually just about the least 
dangerous room in the house. How much 
we all “know” that isn’t so, simply because 
some one—sometimes with an axe to grind— 
put an idea into circulation or started a 
rumor. Why allow further currency to mis- 
statements about advertising? Challenge 
them. Why not look at the ads and find out 
what is and is not true of advertising today? 

For instance, take this matter of so- 
called “snob appeal” and “keeping up with 
the Joneses,” which advertising is sometimes 
accused of playing upon and fostering 
unduly. I find very little of that in the ads 
appearing in our great national media, I 
mean the media the average person is being 
exposed to daily. Of course, there are prod- 
ucts and media especially designed for 
minority tastes. 

Take also the matter of informative adver- 
tising and labeling. There used to be some 
substantial sentiment for compulsory Gov- 
ernment labeling programs for consumer 
goods. That demand seems largely to have 
subsided, and unquestionably one of the 
reasons is that ads and labels, generally 
speaking, do give the consumer increasingly 
more objective data about the character, 
care, and uses for the products being sold, 
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Then there is the testimonial. It comes in 
for its share of abuse from the critics of 
advertising. There are still plenty of corny 
ones, I suppose, but we can see what can 
be done with this technique in the recent 
Zenith ad showing portraits of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Governor Edison, and Rupert Hughes 
with only this copy: “These three great 
Americans can afford a hearing aid at any 
price. They wear the $75 Zenith hearing 
aid.” That is interesting news. 

Another constant improvement in adver- 
tising is art work. Some of the best art in 
America today is commercial. Through its 
use of art in advertising, American business 
is replacing the private patron, whom the 
tax laws have all but liquidated. And also 
through advertising, this art is made avall- 
able to all the people. 

Another often-voiced objection to adver- 
tising is that the people in the ads do not 
look like real people—that advertising fos- 
ters a stereotype of the typical American 
family as being an Anglo-Saxon, middle or 
upper class, white-collar or managerial, one- 
or two-child family—and that this makes 
other folks feel inferior, Well, that state- 
ment is certainly less and less true. Take 
a look at the ads. 

Certainly, there is nothing to criticize 
about showing good-looking attractively 
groomed people in advertising. Not every 
girl can be or even rationally can aspire to 
be a Miss Rheingold, but most don’t know 
it and who is the loser when they try? 

Also humor in advertising has certainly 
increased and improved. I understand that 
more than one study has shown that the 
humorous approach often attracts the most 
interest and this is certainly reflected in 
current copy. 

“Don't procrastinate” is a headline I no- 
ticed in a magazine ad the other day. Use 
of complex words is another evidence that 
we are becoming increasingly conscious of 
the fact that the American people are a 
pretty intelligent lot. It simply is not true 
any more that most advertising copy is writ- 
ten down to the level of 12-year-old mental- 
ity. As our friend, Dr. Henry Link, used to 
point out, it is not the American people who 
have a mental level of 12 years; it is the 
psychologists who have not been able to find 
a way to measure the mental age above 12 
years. Never underestimate the intelligence 
of the American people, never overestimate 
the amount of information people have, as 
Raymond Clapper once observed. 

Another erroneous idea which has been 
put into circulation about advertising and 
which is widely and thoughtlessly repeated 
is that during periods of excess profits taxes 
many companies advertise simply so the Gov- 
ernment will not recapture the money. Ac- 
tually during a period of excess-profits taxes, 
corporations obviously have a more difficult 
time than usual in maintaining dividends 
and must redouble their efforts at cost con- 
trol, Corporations don't deliberately waste 
money—they are accountable to their stock- 
holders. During the war, when they had 
fewer goods to sell, most established pro- 
ducers of durable goods, automobiles and 
allied products continued their advertising 
appropriations in proportion to sales or if 
they had no goods to sell carried on enough 
advertising to keep their names and prod- 
ucts before the public. 

Of course, even as we continue to get these 
truths into circulation there are people who, 
because of their emotional bias are never 
going to be completely sold on advertising. 
These are the people, such as some profes- 
sors, some clergymen, some club women, 
some Government employees and some social 
workers who are not especially keen about 
commercialism. It is all very well to say 
that these are people who have never met a 
payroll. But that is begging the question. 
They are an important influence in Ameri- 
can life. These people, never having had 
experience in business will never feel as do 


we. We whose loyalties, principles and 
friendships are bound up in business. But 
before we condemn them we should ask our- 
selves whose standards of values are more 
important. Who is to say? I think the 
sensible answer is that we need both kinds of 
people. And also that we business and ad- 
vertising people need intelligent critics. The 
significant thing for us is not so much 
whether these people like advertising, what is 
important is that we give them the facts in 
a fashion which assumes they are fair- 
minded. Also it is important that, as in the 
advertising council, we assist in civic and 
humanitarian endeayors behind which peo- 
ple from all walks of life can unite and in 
promotion of which advertising can play a 
major role. 

To sum up, I do not think we are always 
as sold ourselves on the importance to society 
of our jobs in advertising as we like to sound. 
I think one of our biggest public relations 
jobs begins at home—with ourselves and the 
people we work with. I believe if we take a 
more objective view of what advertising is 
accomplishing and how it is improving, we 
will automatically: resell ourselves in that 
process in a more mature fashion. Secre- 
tary of Commerce Sawyer said recently in 
speaking of business “As yet you have not 
closed your sale.“ Well, we in advertising 
have not yet closed our sale. Perhaps be- 
cause we are trying to sell to a procession 
and not to a crowd we can never close. But 
we need to keep on keeping on and add an 
extra measure of effort. That is our Job 
yours and mine. 


Speaking of Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALLAN OAKLEY HUNTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
call attention to a timely and thought- 
provoking statement by Walter S. John- 
son, president of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation, which appeared in the National 
Lumber News, March 1952. Mr. John- 
son, who is president of the American 
Box Corp., has spent a lifetime in the 
lumber business and is an acknowledged 
leader in the lumber. industry. His 
statement, which follows, is deserving of 
serious consideration: 


Some 40 years ago the Government with- 
drew timberlands, principally in the Western 
States, from acquisition by individuals or 
companies under the public land laws. 
These lands became national forests. This 
action practically stopped further develop- 
ment of private timberland holdings by 
transfer of public lands to private owner- 
ship. It left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment about half of the standing timber of 
the western United States. No effective ef- 
fort has since been made to enact a law 
which would again open up such timberlands 
to private ownership. 

Today the bulk of privately owned virgin 
timber in the Western States has been har- 
vested and a good many operators who were 
never able to acquire timberlands from the 
Government have become dependent upon 
the purchase of Government timber. Their 
choice is to buy such timber on the Govern- 
ment’s terms or go out of business. Thus 
one of the Nation’s greatest natural resource 
monopolies has been created, with no chance 
of its being dissolved except through an act 
of Congress, 
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On the privately owned timberlands, 
meanwhile, the industry is encouraging a 
tree-farm movement that is rapidly increas- 
ing the acreage being placed under scientific 
forest management. The keep-green moye- 
ment is aiding greatly in the preservation 
of these lands from fire. But the industry 
is still landlocked, and neither of these 
movements will in themselves produce a 
change of heart by the Government with 
respect to its timberland monopoly. In fact, 
it continues to seek more land and is con- 
stantly increasing its ownership largely 
through the exchange of Government timber 
for private land. The great remaining stands 
of federally held virgin forests are essentially 
an economic waste until they are opened up 
for harvesting and the lands upon which 
they stand are permitted to produce new 
crops of trees. They add nothing to supply- 
ing the Nation’s present and future need for 
lumber until such time as the Government 
decides to open them up. 

It is unthinkable in a Republic such as 
ours that half the farm lands of the Nation 
could ever belong to the Government and 
half the farmers till the soil under Govern- 
ment supervision with no hope of ever own- 
ing farms. Yet that is exactly what the 
lumber producers are up against in this 
“land of the free and home of the brave.” 

What is the remedy? It is an act of Con- 
gress which would require that Government 
timberlands be made available for purchase 
at fair prices by producers of lumber who 
needed them for their forestry operations. 
On all such sales title to the land, as well 
as the timber, would go to the purchaser 
who would cut the timber properly and sus- 
tain it as timber-growing land by protecting 
it from fire and operating it as a tree farm. 
A provision would require that if he failed 
to log or care for it properly title would be 
taken from him or his successors and trans- 
ferred to the forestry division of the State 
in which the lands are located, to be sold in 
turn by the State to any operator who would 
operate it as a tree farm. A safeguard 
against local monopoly should be included 
in the law that would limit the amount of 
land sold to any one company. 

Such a law would diminish the Govern- 
ment’s land ownership and reduce its cost of 
administration, break the timber monopoly 
it now holds, give a boost to private owner- 
ship and our free enterprise economy, and 
lessen the danger of socialistic or totalitarian 
government that now threatens to engulf us. 


The True Story of the Eightieth Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
time and again it has been wrongfully 
charged that the Eightieth Congress—a 
Republican Congress—was a failure. It 
seems as if those who make the charge 
are utilizing the tactics of Hitler, who 
said, “If you tell a big enough lie and 
repeat it often enough the people will 
believe it.” As Al Smith said, Let's look 
at the record.” To do so is to be con- 
vinced that in achievement the Eightieth 
Congress has not been exceeded by any 
other Congress in recent years. The 
following is a short summary of its 
record: 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 

rejected the policy of appeasing “Good 
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Old Joe,” as President Truman termed 
him, and strengthened our armed might. 

They brought about a unification of 
the armed services that General Mac- 
Arthur says worked 100 percent in 
Korea. 

They ordered the first Navy super- 
carrier for launching A bombs. Presi- 
dent Truman scrapped this vital ship. 
Now the carrier has been reordered, and 
its delivery to our Armed Forces will be 
delayed two critical years. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
provided the money to expand the United 
States Air Force to 70 groups. Presi- 
dent Truman froze the funds and 
allowed only 48. In the words of the 
Air Chief himself, the Korean war has 
had to be fought with only a “shoe- 
string Air Force.” 

Your Republican Congress approved 
the largest peacetime appropriation for 
the national defense in the history of the 
Nation. Republicans know the only 
thing communism respects is strength. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Hunger and lies are communism’s 
allies: The Eightieth Congress recog- 
nized this and did something about it. 

They launched the European Recovery 
Program to fight communism and put a 
war-torn Europe back on its feet. 

Greece and Turkey were saved from 
Communist plotters with emergency aid 
voted by the Eightieth Congress. 

The Eightieth Congress made perma- 
nent the Voice of America—the Voice of 
Freedom—to combat Communist lies 
and to tell the countries behind the iron 
curtain the truth. 

If the Truman administration had lis- 
tened to the Republicans, China- could 
have been saved from the Reds and the 
Korean war need never have happened. 
The Eightieth Congress voted the money 
to keep Chiang’s Nationalist forces fight- 
ing against the Communist army. But 
the State Department, following its 
policy of “wait until the dust settles,” 
held up delivery of military aid until it 
was too late. 

TAXES 


The Republican Eightieth Congress 
cut taxes by $5,000,000,000 a year. It 
took over 7,000,000 low income workers 
entirely off the tax rolls. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
also changed the tax laws so that a hus- 
band and wife could file a joint return. 
This has meant an annual average sav- 
ing of $100 for each taxpaying family 
since 1948. 

The Eightieth Congress also did the 
old folks a real favor. It gave everyone 
over 65 years of age an extra exemption 
of $600 which makes retirement pay go 
a heap further. 

The Republican Congress was fair to 
all people. Seventy-one percent of the 
tax reductions passed by the Eightieth 
Congress went to people earning less 
than $5,000 per year. 

The Republicans reduced taxes from 
their wartime highs—cut Truman spend- 
ing and gave the country the largest sur- 
plus in history. These tax savings have 
been more than taken from you by two 
Democratic tax increases—one in 1950 
and one in 1951. 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMY 


The Eightieth Congress forced record 
savings, as follows: 

Six billion dollars was pared from Tru- 
man’s budget demands. 

Seven billion dollars was paid off on 
the national debt. ‘The first real reduc- 
tion in 17 years. 

Eight billion, five hundred million dol- 
lars surplus was left in the Treasury in 
1948. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
created a commission under Herbert 
Hoover. It showed the Federal Govern- 
ment how to save $5,000,000,000 every 
year by eliminating waste and inef- 
ficiency. 

There would be no need for a tax in- 
crease if all these Hoover recommenda- 
tions were followed. Adopting these 
findings would save every taxpayer on 
the average $100 a year. It is wrong to 
waste all this money when there are so 
many things the average taxpayer needs. 
Two billion dollars have already been 
saved by Hoover proposals that have 
been made into law. 

COMMUNISM 


Deadly Communist fifth columns have 
delivered country after country to Mos- 
cow. The Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress made sure that “it cannot happen 
here.” 

The Republicans exposed Communist 
infiltration into the Government, Holly- 
wood, some unions, schools, and civil life. 

They awakened America to the Com- 
munist threat. 

The Eightieth Congress exposed Ger- 
hart Eisler, proving he was American’s 
No. 1 Communist agent. They saw him 
convicted of passport fraud. The Tru- 
man administration let him escape to 
Europe. Why? 

The Republicans exposed Alger Hiss, 
former top-ranking State Department 
official, as a Communist agent and had 
him put in prison. Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson said, “I do not intend to 
turn my back on Alger Hiss.” Why? 
President Truman called the Republican 
investigation a “red herring.” Why? 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
forced President Truman into setting up 
a loyalty review program. But Republi- 
cans have had to fight to weed out the 
Reds who never should have been hired 
in the first place. The American people 
still do not know how many Communists 
remain on the Federal payroll. 

BENEFITS TO LABOR 


The Taft-Hartley Act has been called 
by some labor leaders a slave labor 
law. There may be some provisions 
that in the light of experience could 
properly be amended or repealed. How- 
ever, the fact remains that the provi- 
sions of the act assisted in throwing out 
commie leaders in some organizations, 
also eliminated jurisdictional fights, 
thereby enabling workers to save what 
would otherwise have been lost in such 
fights, and required that members be 
informed as to the expenditure of union 
funds. 

Furthermore, unions are stronger than 
ever with wages up 50 percent and strike 
losses down 80 percent, 
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Here is the before and after record: 

Average monthly man-days idle in 
1946, 10,000,000; in 1951, 2,000,000. 

Average weekly factory earnings in 
1946, $44. In 1952, $65. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
gave postal employees $450 pay increases: 

It liberalized retirement benefits for 
both civil service and railroad employees. 

It gave $440 raises to millions of other 
civil-service workers and improved labor 
management relations. throughout the 
country. 

AGRICULTURE AND THE FARMER 


Under the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress farmers net income was the highest 
in American history. 

The Eightieth Congress voted more 
money for reclamation than any previ- 
ous Congress since the Republicans 
founded the program in 1902. 

In 1949, the administration proposed 
the Brannan plan. The dangers of this 
plan were exposed by the Republicans as 
a costly, socialistic trap, so the Democrat 
Eighty-first Congress voted to continue 
the farm plan of the Republican Eight- 
ieth Congress with only minor revisions, 

The Eightieth Congress made over 
half a billion dollars available for soil 
conservation, most of which went di- 
rectly to the farmer for following good 
conservation ‘practices. 

They brought electricity to nearly one 
million farm homes through the REA, 

VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


The Republican Eightieth Congress 
enacted 188 laws benefiting veterans, af- 
ter President Truman said he “figured” 
the veterans’ program was complete. 

In 1947 over President Truman's ob- 
jections, the Eightieth Congress author- 
ized cashing enlisted veterans terminal 
leave bonds. This put $2,250,000,000 in 
7 pockets when they needed it 
most. 

The Eightieth Congress raised the ceil - 
ing on wages and allowances which en- 
abled veterans to finish college. It also 
made it possible for veterans to have a 
— in getting a house with his GI 
loan. 

The Eightieth Congress appropriated a 
total of $14,500,000,000 for veterans, 
The Republican Party has kept as a 
sacred trust the protection of veterans 
who have served their country, and, their 
widows, children, and parents. 

OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The Eightieth Congress doubled the 
construction of badly needed housing, 
freed the building industry from red- 
tape, and cut building time in half. Only 
438,000 houses were built in 1946. Under 
Republican Congress, 835,000 were com- 
pleted in 1847 and over 900,000 in 1948. 

During 1947 and 1948, the time of the 
Eightieth Congress, national income and 
jobs increased. National production and 
income reached record peacetime highs. 

During the Eightieth Congress in- 
vestigations into waste, extravagance, 
and corruption in government were com- 
menced. Conditions revealed were of so 
astonishing character that a continua- 
tion of the investigations by subsequent 
Congresses became necessary. From 
these investigations we have learned the 
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existence of influence peddling, tax 
shakedowns, gambling in Government- 
controlled commodities, the operation of 
5 percenters, deep freezes, mink coats, 
and many more types of questionable 
practices. 

WHAT OF THE FUTURE 


This record of the Eightieth Congress 
is given so that. serious-minded citizens, 
regardless of party affiliations, who de- 
sire to do the right thing may know the 
true story of the Eightieth Congress. 
And, knowing the truth can better judge 
what degree of confidence can be placed 
in another Republican Congress. 

The times in which we live are serious, 
They demand our best thought and 
patriotic endeavor. The future of our 
Republic is at stake. Let us do only 
that which in our own hearts we believe 
will be best for our country and its 
people. 


President Harry S. Truman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, at 
the close of this session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, it is fit and proper 
that a tribute be paid to our great Presi- 
dent, Harry S. Truman, who, in the 
light of his announcements, will be ab- 
sent from that august office when the 
new Congress embarks on its active legis- 
lative program next January. This was 
the last session which has had the bene- 
fit of his inspirational guidance and 
leadership, and it accordingly behooves 
us the Members of this eminent legisla- 
tive body, to express our great admira- 
tion for his undaunted courage, his abid- 
ing loyalty, and his extreme devotion to 
American principles while serving as our 
Chief Executive. I know that I speak for 
most of my colleagues when I assert that 
We regret his determined intention not 
to continue in that capacity for another 
term. The Presidency of the United 
States is the greatest public office within 
the gift of man anywhere: The honors 
are high but the responsibilities are cor- 
respondingly stupendous. President 
Truman has carried his honors with 
great dignity and simplicity, and he has 
discharged his responsibilities with out- 
standing ability, with unquestionable 
fidelity, and with meticulous efficiency 
and great courage. 

It has been my good fortune to know 
our President personally and officially 
for many years, and while it is dangerous 
to assay and evaluate contemporary and 
current history, I feel that I am justified 
in expressing my sincere conviction that 
Harry S. Truman will go down in the 
annals of mankind as one of the greatest 
Presidents that our country has been 
privileged to have had at its helm. 
Someone has said that the measure of a 
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master is his success in bringing all 
men around to his opinion 20 years later. 
I dare say without fear of contradiction 
that the measure of President Truman’s 
success and greatness will be recognized 
much sooner. Catapulted by fate with 
dramatic suddenness from a compara- 
tively obscure office into the greatest 
position of world-wide influence, Harry 
S. Truman has not only vindicated the 
trust and confidence that was reposed in 
him by all who knew him but has risen 
way above anything that could have been 
expected from him in the light of his 
past. experience and background. 

In his humility, in his simplicity, in 
his family life, and in his ascent to power 
he has epitomized the typical American 
and the full opportunities available un- 
der our democratic form of govern- 
ment. Born and reared on a Missouri 
farm, he has ascended from the humble 
position of a farm boy to the eminence 
of the greatest office any man can hold; 
and he has proven himself equal to the 
occasion. Coming from sturdy stock he 
has in his personal courage, in his faith 
in democracy, in his passion to help the 
underprivileged and exploited, enlarged 
the area of justice and hope for the dis- 
tracted and confused in the most per- 
plexing period in the history of man, 
While his efforts will have to be evalu- 
ated ultimately in the light of historic 
perspective and many subsequent events, 
it is not too early even as of this mo- 
ment to speak of him as the champion 
of the common man, the man who is now 
the chief architect of the plan to stop 
powerful and ruthless barbarism and to 
organize the enduring peace which the 
world so sorely needs. 

It was a fateful moment in the life of 
Harry S. Truman and our country when 
the late and lamented Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was called to his eternal reward, All 
of us can recall the universal expressions 
of sincere sorrow and grief at the passing 
of that great man of history. It was a 
unique and terrifying experience for any 
man to take over the rudder of the ship 
of state at that moment and to guide a 
Nation still at war during the many 
perilous and dynamic days to follow. 
President Harry S. Truman has guided 
us well. With vision undimmed, courage 
undaunted, loyalty to democratic prin- 
ciples unabated, he has espoused the 
rights of the common man regardless of 
color or creed with an intensity and 
forcefulness unmatched in our times. 

He, as much as any Chief Executive of 
our country, has never flinched in his de- 
termination to see to it that our constitu- 
tional guaranties of inalienable rights 
with which we are endowed by our Cre- 
ator be translated into action and that no 
man, regardless of difference of race, 
color, or religion, be denied the right and 
opportunity to enjoy the blessings of 
freedom under the Nation and the laws 
which constitute our democratic form of 
government. Even in the midst of a 
world of turmoil and strife, this humble 
man who was called to supreme leader- 
ship by destiny has never diminished his 
rigorous support of the needs and rights 
of the common man. He has been in the 
true sense a great and fighting champion 
of liberty-seeking men everywhere, and 
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thus has been unyielding in his battle to 
assure the enjoyment of human rights 
everywhere on earth. He has supported 
and defended democratic ideals for all 
mankind with vigor, with courage, with 
determination, and with hope. 

World events have hurled our Nation 
into a position of leadership. As Presi- 
dent of the United States, Harry S. Tru- 
man has given this leadership the buoy- 
ancy, the spirit, the inspiration, and the 
stimulant to enable this country to chart 
for mankind a path of moral and ethi- 
cal justice, the only path which can lead 
our world to the lasting peace which man 
so desperately needs. When the tenta- 
cles of communism were extended to 
trap democracy in North Korea over 2 
years ago, our President electrified the 
world by his courageous decisive act to 
stem, at its inception, aggression against 
human rights. The world will ever be 
grateful to him for his vision and for 
this feat of courage. We know now that 
the diabolical and devious plans of the 
evil men within the Kremlin walls have 
been upset and that their machinations 
for the conquest of all mankind and 
the enslavement of all free people have 
been snagged in time. 

This has been possible because our 
beloved President has always main- 
tained an abiding faith in the spiritual 
strength that belief in God and the ethi- 
eal principles of all religions can give 
to mankind. It is no coincidence then 
that when called upon to assume the 
duties of President, his plea to a fellow 
Senator was “Pray for me.” In that 
critical and sorrowful hour when the 
country was shrouded in grief for the 
passing of a great leader, he looked for 
guidance to the Supreme Being, and he 
has constantly and assiduously sought 
out that guidance through his entire 
career as our leader. It is that faith 
in the spiritual that has enabled him to 
do so much for the advancement of 
human progress and the establishment 
of a citadel of liberty on this earth. He 
has indeed emphasized the need of an 
arsenal of the spirit of our country, and 
he has helped to build it. 

As he leaves his office of Chief Execu- 
tive he will carry with him the love and 
affection of all the people of the coun- 
try. Even his political opponents con- 
cede his sincerity, his humility, his faith- 
fulness to democratic principles and his 
unequivocal devotion to the cause of 
peace and freedom for the entire world. 
We wish him Godspeed and many years 
of good health and happiness. He is 
deserving of the rest from the almost 
unbearable burdens of the great office 
he now holds. 

I am certain, however, that when 
called upon by his countrymen he will 
give of his experience and wisdom to the 
cause of the welfare of our people gen- 
erously and willingly. It has been said 
that his greatest asset is that he is an 
average man. Iam sure that that is the 
way he would wish to be characterized 
himself. Yet the special knowledge and 
broad experience which he brought to 
his office and which he gained while in 
office in the most fateful moments of the 
world’s history must and will be mar- 
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shaled by his countrymen; he will en- 
thusiastically comply. 

His entire life to date is a vivid lesson 
of true democracy. His talent, his con- 
scientiousness, his honesty, and his spir- 
it of cooperation will ever be before us 
to guide us. He was ever courageous 
and forthright in his decisions; and his 
fine statesmanship will ever serve as an 
example of forceful and dynamic execu- 
tive resoluteness. He has strengthened 
our faith and confidence in the Ameri- 
can institutions which are the heritage 
and security of the average American, 
He has manifested the true principle of 
Americanism by never permitting party 
loyalty to interfere with the welfare of 
our people as a whole. 

As President he has carried the great- 
est burden ever imposed on any states- 
man of the past. Presiding over our des- 
tinies in the most critical period of our 
history, he has set a precedent for true 
leadership, courageous action, and in- 
spiring guidance. May other Presidents 
follow his example. James Russell Low- 
ell once said that a great man is made up 
of qualities that meet or make occasions. 
I say without equivocation that Harry S. 
Truman has met this test of a great 
man. He has met and made great occa- 
sions. Truly a man of destiny, he is 
surely due to be recorded in the annals 
of man as one of the greatest architects 
of the peace that mankind will and must 
achieve with the help of the Almighty. 

In conclusion, I should like to express 
my admiration for the exemplary family 
life of our President. Whether we like 
it or not, the eyes of our countrymen and 
those of men and women elsewhere, are 
constantly focused on the private lives 
of our Chief Executive and members of 
his family. In his relationship and de- 
votion to his gracious wife and charming 
daughter the President has truly typi- 
fied the ideal American family life. 
There is love, considerateness, devotion, 
and a spirit of godliness ever prevailing 
in that home. Their definite efforts to 
escape ostentatiousness, their sincere at- 
tempt to shy away from the limelight 
and their constant endeavors to live the 
simple life of the average American fam- 
ily has invoked the admiration and re- 
spect of all Americans. For myself and 
on behalf of our colleagues, I extend to 
them our heartfelt wishes for a very 
happy life with the distinguished head 
of their family. May they have many 
years of joy and happiness in their state 
of retirement. May the Heavenly Fath- 
er reward them with the peace and tran- 
quillity to which they are entitled. 


Chennault’s Planes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, for many 
months now, Gen. Claire Chennault, one 


of the heroes of World War II, has been 
attempting to obtain from the British 
court in Hong Kong restoration of a 
group of aircraft which he legally owns. 
The decision of the Hong Kong court 
has been unfavorable and was admit- 
tedly based on political expediency 
rather than justice. Since the State De- 
partment, in pursuance of its casual 
policy toward the rights of American 
citizens, has done nothing to help Gen- 
eral Chennault he has had to carry on 
the struggle against British appease- 
ment singlehandedly. On May 7, the 
New York Times carried an interesting 
and informative editorial on the subject. 
Because I believe that every Senator and 
every other American should be aware 
of the facts in this case, I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHENNAULT’S PLANES 

Britain’s highest judicial authority, the 
Privy Council, will have an opportunity in 
the near future to rectify some highly un- 
fortunate decisions made in the courts of 
Hong Kong. The supreme court of the colony 
has authorized an appeal by Maj. Gen. Claire 
Chennault from its orders transferring title 
to some 40 planes owned by him to the Chi- 
nese Communists. General Chennault has 
three times been rebuffed in Hong Kong in 
his legal efforts to take possession of the 
planes that he bought and paid for. The 
Privy Council can give him a more equitable 
hearing than he has had in the tense atmos- 
phere of the threatened colony and can do 
justice to his manifestly appropriate claim. 

These are American-made civilian trans- 
port planes, formerly the property of the 
Chinese Nationalist Government. When the 
Nationalist Government stood in danger on 
the mainland and moved to Canton these 
planes were sold to the Civil Air Transport 
Co., an American corporation in which a ma- 
jority of the stock was owned by General 
Chennault. This happened some time before 
Great Britain gave its recognition to the Chi- 
nese Communist regime, which has since 
claimed the planes. 

In denying General Chennault’s title to the 
planes the Hong Kong court, in effect, or- 
dered that American-made and American- 
owned air transport must be turned over to 
the Chinese Communists. Two of the court's 
decisions were actually made after those 
Communists were fighting both Britons and 
Americans in Korea. They were made with 
the obvious knowledge that they would 
strengthen the transport potential of an 
enemy engaged in killing Britons and Amer- 
icans and in defying the United Nations. 

Meanwhile, in the name of expediency a 
grave injustice has been done, not merely to 
General Chennault but also to the abstrac- 
tions of right and wrong, to the concept of 
fair play, to the cause of freedom. 

The Communists have argued that Gen- 
eral Chennault bought the planes merely to 
keep them from falling into Communist 
hands, and the Hong Kong courts have sus- 
tained this argument. General Chennault 
upholds the good faith of the transaction, 
and has gone on with a transport service in 
which the planes could and would have been 
used. Regardless of the merits of this clash, 
and to our mind General Chennault has the 
better of it in any case, the upshot of the 
court action would be to put valuable mate- 
rial into the hands of a self-elected enemy. 
The Privy Council can prevent such mani- 
fest folly. 
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Mexico Progresses Under Good-Neighbor 
Policies of President Aleman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
marvelous progress that has been made 
in Mexico during the last few years is 
a tribute to the wise and progressive 
leadership of President Miguel Aleman. 

It was 6 years ago, July 7, 1946, that 
Miguel Aleman was elected President of 
Mexico. During the time that has in- 
tervened since he assumed office in De- 
cember 1946 the Republic of Mexico has 
experienced an astounding advancement 
in all lines of endeavor that has not 
been equaled in any similar period in 
the entire history of the country, or, by 
any other nation of Central or South 
America. It has found expression in in- 
dustry, finance, agriculture, education, 
health, and a system of transportation 
made manifest in improved highways, 
railroads, and air transport; and, in nu- 
merous other important activities that 
have made a direct contribution to this 
remarkable advancement. 

Beneath all this progress, and sup- 
porting it, there has been established a 
strong and stable government, with 
friendly policies, that has undoubtedly 
made possible the confidence that has 
encouraged foreign investments in Mex- 
ico. Thus, in these recent years the 
businessmen of the United States, and 
large industrial and financial organiza- 
tions, have recognized Mexico as a land 
that provided appropriate conditions 
for promoting worth-while enterprises. 
Consequently, they have been anxious 
and willing to participate in the indus- 
trial and financial activities that have 
made the splendid growth that has 
brought such great satisfaction to the 
Mexican people, All that has been ac- 
complished in this cooperate effort is 
additional proof that the businessmen of 
our two countries can and will work 
together to the mutual advantage of 
each. 

President Aleman, by his friendly atti- 
tude toward the United States and a 
wise administration of the laws of Mex- 
ico that have a bearing upon foreign 
investments as well as those domestic 
laws that have a relation to the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of Mexico, 
has made it possible for the businessmen 
of our two countries to draw closer to- 
gether. It is the spirit of mutual under- 
standing that makes it possible for us to 
work together for the common good. 
The future alone can tell the extent of 
the worth-while benefits that will accrue 
to our respective countries as a result 
of the good will that has resulted from 
the friendly and understanding atti- 
tude of President Aleman. 

The attitude of President Aleman to- 
ward the United States is characteristic 
of his friendly attitude toward other 
nations. President Aleman is at heart a 
friendly man. Thus, he has promoted 
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good will and mutual understanding not 
only between the United States and his 
own country, but also with all other na- 
tions whose affairs have brought them 
in contact with each other. 

It is undoubtedly the fundamental de- 
sire and purpose of President Aleman to 
promote a spirit of peace and good will 
throughout the world. Thus, his desire 
in this respect has found expression not 
only with respect to the nations of this 
Western Hemisphere, but also as an ideal 
to be recognized and established by all 
the nations of the world. He has been 
a leader in every movement to substi- 
tute peaceful measures for the settle- 

ment of international differences, rather 
than resort to arms. 

The strength of his influence in ad- 
vancing the cause of peace has not been 
due alone to his words, although these 
leave no doubt of the strength of his 
desire, but because his actions have 
spoken louder than words and have al- 
ways been an example to all the world 
of the sincerity of his allegiance to the 
cause of peace. 

It is a source of. pride to realize that 
as a Nation we have an assurance of 
friendship that comes to us from the 
great Republic of Mexico, through the 
words and deeds of its distinguished 
President, and to further realize that 
our two countries are joined together 
by the strong ties of mutual friendship 
in an effort to promote the peace of the 
Western Hemisphere and of the world. 
We feel it to be a distinct honor to be 
associated in such an undertaking that 
means so much for the future good of all. 


Will We Have Peace in Korea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 
HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, if there is 
a solution in sight for Korea I am not 
aware that one exists or is in the mak- 
ing. I have just read a provocative col- 
umn on the question by Mr. George H. 
Todt, who writes for the Highland Park 
News-Herald in Los Angeles. Mr. Todt 
is a thoughtful citizen. who worries about 
his Nation’s dilemma, as do we all. I 
think that Mr. Todt’s viewpoint may pro- 
voke discussion in others, so I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In My OPINION 
(By George H. Todt) 

Will we have peace without honor in 
Korea? 

Many of us are to suspicion that 
this is perhaps the best we may be allowed 
to hope for. 

We have already thrown away our chances 
of victory when the recommendations of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur were not carried 
out last summer, 

At that time, Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, 
United Nations commander, had the Chi- 


nese Reds hanging on the ropes—literally 
and figuratively, as well. 

Their backs had been broken by their un- 
heeding assaults upon our heavily fortified 
positions. They had been beaten back time 
and time again, until they were shapeless 
bloody wrecks. 

With their collective talls between their 
legs, the shattered Reds began to whine and 
mumble that possibly it would be well if 
we talked things over. 

This is always the manner of the defeated 
and deflated bully. 

In order to gain a little much-needed time 
for their bloody comrades in arms, the Rus- 
sians permitted their puppet at the United 
Nations, Tovarisch Jacob Malik, to bleat for 
peace between the victorious Americans and 
the defeated Chinese. 

Why did we fall for it? 

Why have we allowed the blood of more 
than 100,000 American soldiers to be shed 
for naught? 

They had purchased victory for us—and 
then it was thrown away by men with spines 
of jelly. 

This is a tragedy of the greatest conse- 
quence to us and to our Nation. 

The reason it is such a terrible and crush- 
ing blow to America is because it reveals 


that our leaders are men without much 


character, 

We should only go to war as a last resort 
after all avenues of diplomacy had been 
exhausted. 

But once having committed ourselves to 
action, we should never cease our efforts as 
a people until our honor had been satisfied. 
The ancient Romans and ths ent 
British of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were like this. They were re- 
spected by everyone and flaunted by none. 

Such is not the case with the United States 
today. - 

There are some so-called citizens to whom 
the flag means little or nothing; nor do they 
like our Constitution very much. They 


think the term American honor” is a laugh. 


Let us not dwell for long upon such luna- 
tics, for they are truly unworthy of our 
notice. Let us discuss what ought to be 
done by our Nation instead. 

In the first place, there is little point in 
making agreements with those who cannot 
keep their word. Why make a treaty with 
a Har who will break it before nightfall? 

In the second place, we must not permit 
ourselves to be willingly subjected to indig- 
nity after indignity at the hands of oriental 
gangsters—such as the Chinese Reds have 
proven by demonstration to be. 

At present they are making fools of us, 
and everyone in Asia knows of it. 

Those who are aware of the devious and 
cunning pathways of the treacherous oriental 
mind in the art of making war upon alien 
enemies should not have been kept long in 
doubt as to the present series of stupid 
negotiations between the Reds and our peo- 
ple in Korea. : 

They have eraftily some much- 
needed time for themselves at the price of 
only a few hundred thousand meaningless 
words doled out in little packets to gain 
still more time for themselves. 

These are the kind of tactics which the 
greatest general of all time—Genghis Khan— 
once used against these same Chinese nearly 
750 years ago. He slashed them to ribbons 
and caused them terrible losses through his 
advanced tactics and strategy and cunning. 

The Chinese Reds of today have not for- 
gotten the terrible lessons of yesterday 
taught their dead ancestors by the mighty 
Khan of the thirteenth century Yakka Mon- 
gols. 

Now they are applying his enlightened 
strategy to the Americans and their pitifully 
few United Nations camp followers. 

And we are being sucked in, too, 
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What is the answer to the near-hopeless 
impasse into which we have allowed ourselves 
to be pushed slowly, but surely, by our 
cunning enemy? 

In truth, our only hope now lies in cour- 
ageous action. Otherwise, we shall have the 
same bitter pathway to fight all over again 
sometime in the future. Perhaps tomor- 
row—possibly next year. If not in Korea, 
then somewhere else. 

The Truman administration presently 
wants peace-at-any-price. This because of 
an important national election coming up in 
November—which they cannot win, anyway. 

But as I wrote in this column last June: 
“A bargain basement peace is worse than no 
peace at all.” That still goes. 

We should now give the Reds an open ulti- 
matum, with a definite time limit. The gist 
of it ought to be to either put up or shut up. 

As an opening gun, to show the Reds that 
we mean business, we ought to permit all 
anti-Communist prisoners of war to simply 
escape. This would be easy enough to ac- 
complish. The guards would merely need 
to leave the gates open, and permit the pro- 
Nationalists to steal away into the night. 

If there were some boats at the water’s 
edge enroute to Formosa, who would be the 
wiser if a few thousands of ex-Reds might 
decide to make the trip without delay to join 
up with Chiang Kai-shek once again? 

Then we should tell the Chinese once and 
for all: 

“Our patience is drawing to a close, 
Choose whether it is to be war or peace be- 
tween us. There will be no more talking 
after this, if you choose war. We do not 
know what will happen then. Only God 
knows.” 

Then, if we were wise instead of foolish, 
we would send Douglas MacArthur back into 
the Pacific theater and give him everything 
this great Nation could afford which he 
might ask for—until the day when the 
Chinese Reds came to us again with caps in 
hand saying: 

“Let's really talk it over. You see, we have 
had enough.” 


Give West Virginia One Honest Senator 
To Stop Corruption 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the pub- 
lisher of the Clarksburg Telegram re- 
cently editorialized about the splendid 
character and attainments of Chapman 
Revercomb who aspires to return to the 
Senate of the United States. That I 
think highly of Chapman Revercomb is 
an understatement. He is a friend and 
public figure whom I admire and respect. 
Because of my affection for Chapman 
Revercomb and because of my hope that 
he will sit again in the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Give West VIRGINIA ONE HONEST SENATOR TO 
Stop CORRUPTION 


The Clarksburg Telegram favors the nom- 
ination and election of at least one United 
States Senator to represent our great State. 
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That candidate is former United States 
Senator Chapman Revercomb, whose term 
expired in 1949. 

During his 6 years in office, he was one of 
the most outstanding and respected Senators 
ever to represent West Virginia. He did 
what he thought was right. He used his 
own judgment and was not bossed or dic- 
tated to by anyone. That is the reason we 
are supporting him. 

Senator Revercomb, with no opposition in 
the primary, enjoys an excellent reputation 
among the many United States Senators and 
Congressmen to whom we have talked. 
While he was not in a position to carry out 
all his program, he cooperated fully with 
the strong and influential Republicans, earn- 
ing the admiration and respect of the Dem- 
ocrats as well. 

When Revercomb took a stand, no indi- 
vidual or organization changed it unless he 
found a better solution, 

Everyone realizes that from all reports 
corruption and thievery in our Government 
are at a new high. West Virginia needs a 
man in the Senate who will not be a rubber 
stamp. We need a man with the high char- 
acter and integrity of Senator JOHN J. WiL- 
Lams, of Delaware, and we believe Chapman 
Revercomb is such a man. 

Certainly West Virginia should have at 
least one representative in Washington who 
votes for his convictions. Certainly we are 
entitled to at least one man who will stand 
up for honesty and against racketeers, thiev- 
ery, and corruption in government, and 
against some who are taking money away 
from the people who work, rendering no real 
service, except some lip-service a few weeks 


before election for thelr own personal 
benefit. 

From all indications the year 1952 is going 
to be one of the liveliest politically in West 
Virginia as well as in other States. 


Report to the People of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin—VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, BYRNES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a report to the people of the Eighth Con- 
gressional District of Wisconsin on my 
voting and attendance record for the 
second session of the Eighty-second 
Congress, 

No attempt has been made to include 
votes on all of the numerous bills, mo- 
tions, and amendments, but the report 
does include all roll-call votes, all quo- 
rum calls, and my votes on some other 
measures on which there was no record 
taken, but which I believe are of im- 
portance and concern to the people of 
the Eighth Congressional District of 
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Wisconsin. The purpose of this report 
is to collect in one place and in concise 
form information which is scattered 
through some 10,000 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD., It also contains in- 
formation which is not obtainable from 
any public record but which I feel should 
be available to the people of my district. 

The descriptions of the bills and the 
amendments or motions as contained in 
the report are for the purpose of identi- 
fication only; no attempt is made to de- 
scribe the legislation completely or to 
elaborate upon the issues involved. I 
believe this word of caution is advisable 
in view of the fact that the descriptions 
used are, for the most part, taken from 
the official titles of the bills which un- 
fortunately do not always reflect the na- 
ture or true purpose of the legislation. 
Upon request, I will be pleased to fur- 
nish more complete information con- 
cerning any particular bill, as well as a 
summary of the issues involved and the 
reasons for my vote. 

The furnishing of this report contin- 
ues a service I began in the first session 
of the Eightieth Congress. This is the 
sixth report of my voting and attend- 
ance record. These six reports show 
how I voted on 947 questions in the 
House of Representatives. Based on the 
quorum calls and the record votes, they 
also show an attendance record of 94 
percent. The report follows: 


Voting and attendance record, Representative John W. Byrnes, Eighth District, Wisconsin (82d Cong., 2d sess.) 


Measure, question, and result 


9/4! Zan: onde Hones | oats Lé•uůůœgͥů : ͤKx ̃ ̃ ——.:. ᷣ »»»» Present 
2 Jan. 15 ern ¼—T—pT— TT:... E E E E a A ̃ ̃̃ . nbawcs see aepna ede Present 
le e 5715, N for an across-the-board increase of 10 percent in pay and allowances of members of the Armed Forces. On passage Nay. 
à| Jan: 30 | Quorum Call ooo. . , , r e e . Present, 
Feb. 4 * ‘i, 1 that any LB id not a citizen and regardless of age who serves with the Armed Forces between June 25, 1950, and | Yea. 
June 30. 1955, may be natural after compliance with the naturalization laws (Passed, voice vo 
5 Feb. 5 H. Res. 517, citing Sidney Buchman for contempt of Congress by his refusal to comply with a subpena issued by the Committee on | Not voting. 
Un-American Activities. (Adopted, 314 to 0.) 
6| Feb. 19 . 6893, as amended, authorizing not to oxceed $125,000,000 additional for revolving fund for the purpose of making direct loans under 
bervicemen’ s Readjustment Act for housing at 4 percent interest rates where such loans are not avsilable from private sources. (Passed, | Not voting.t 
, ̃ R in pda nop E T T E E T EEE KA AS Absent. 
ouso Resolution 514, directing Secretary of State to transmit to House information relating to any agreements made by the President 
of United States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain during their recent conversations: 
On motion to table resolution. (Defeated, 184 to 180... ͤ 22 „2 2 „ Not voting. 
On adoption, (Adopted, 189 to 148). Not voting.! 


II. 
World War II to hold hearin gs in Peo 


19 On previous question. (Defeated, 164 1 70 156) 
a 89 9 5 adoption. (Adopted, 206 to 115) 
8. 2057. N from the FBI to the Civil Service Commission the task of investigating loyalty of personnel prior to their being em- 
ployed by the Government in certain agencies: 

22 do. ‘Gn Motion: to reqowimis, ne,, S E A E E A A SE NSSE E ET T Yea, 

ae On passage, (Passed, voice vote.) Nay. 
23 | Mar. 12 | Quorum call. Present, 
24 | Mar. 1 do Present, 
25 Present. 

R. cl ill re sun 
26 do. On amendment striking out title II. (Defeated, 147 to 184.) 222.2221 namaa nessa neste een e en seeeen Yea, 
27 isi Fs On amendment deleting claim of John ‘leckstein for compensation due to physical 2 115 received in 1912 while employed in the serv- | Yea. 
e ice eae onthe Isthmian Canal Commission and the Panama Canal. (Adopted, 186 to 1 wank: 
CY Ye he | BRE ERS | DRUG r ß pe gree, Naan SEES re: 
29 |...do_-.. Pes. | 578, providing for consideration of H. R. 7072, making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent offices for | Yea. 
1 ine . June 30, 1953. (Adopted, 228 to 133.) 8 4 
e eee , . ʒ ß ß EE EE PEEN resen 
31 do. H. Res. 556, providing $65,000 to send a committee to Europe to investigate the massacre of Polish soldiers in the Katyn Forest in Russis | Nay. 
during World War II. (Adopted, 235 to 114.) 
2 Absent. Would have voted “Yes” if present. 
$ Absent. Paired for. 
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easure, question, and result 


—— do. 
H. R. 7176, making tions for the Department of Interior for the year ending June 
On amendment reduc’ —— 518,816,800 to $18,000,000 for the Bureau of Mines. (adopted, 192 to 164.) 


Ee eee I eae eee ee ——e mae 
R. 7216, making appro ee ee of the District of Columbia for the year ending June 30, 1953: 
t with instructions to reduce by $2,400,000 the Federal Government’s appropriation to the District’s general fund. 


3 me to 143.) 
41 8. 105 fag! ent — her tr: iokieh inhumane umane treatment of, | of, prisoners of war as well as the relief of certain organi- * — 
for com an war as as 0 
‘ations te the 1 — — aid aided Americans during World World Wa * II. (Passed, 325 to 0.) = 
42 H. R. 6661, on motion to suspend -the rules and pass bill — — Foreign Service Buildings Act of 1926 au the Depart- | Nay. 
(asl, 401082) program overseas through utilization of $90,000,000 of foreign credits owed the United States, 
43 Quorum 
44 
45 


: do 
46 | — H. an 591, . for consideration of S. 1203, providing for appointment of 23 permanent and 4 temporary circuit and district. judges. 


FC Sn Tn cl 08 tic ones a dea tastes piesa ee E ͤ—— . ̃— —. A ß ——— — T 
g committee to conduct an investigation and study of tax-exempt foundations and other comparable organ- 


Res. 561. creating a special 
izations. (Adopted, 194 to 158.) 
a FAIRE ASPARTATE SSIS RSENS Se ah 


Been E eee United States ternational organizations, Including the U. N., to not more than one-third 
of total expenses of such organization. o (A dopta Adopted, division vote, 154 to 99.) 
On amendment reduetiig from $111 575,000 the funds provided for international information and educational activities of 


the Department of State. (Adop lachen vote, 167 to 98.) 
amendment deleting * million for for acquisition and construction of additional radio facilities by the State | Yea. 
Department. (Adopted, division 115 141 to 119.) 
49 On amendment reducing from $43,400,000 to $40,399,000 the amount allowed for salaries and expenses of the Immigration and Naturali- | Yea, 
50 3 serve Adopted 19 18) ptions, the filling of only 25 percent of the vacancies which in the offices and bureaus, | Yi 
amen n exce: W oceur 0 an ea. 
ete. covered by this shi in 1958. (Adopted, 208 to 114.) $ 
51 | (Passed, 200 to 55.) 
52 
80 
55 H. Res. €62, citing Henry W. ae for conten ol of Congress. (Adopted, 334 to 0) Not voting. 
50 H. R. 7391, mak ing appropriations for the De of Defense and related independent agencies for the year ending June 30, 1953. On Not voting.? 
S e limiting to $46 billion the amount to bo. expended by the military in 1953. (Adopted, 220 to 131). 
10 
4 77 8 8. 1208. providing for the appointment of additional circuit and district judges. On motion to recommit. (Adopted, 165 to 150). 
SE A INN TbTTTTT—T—T—TT—T—T—X——. ̃ ˙ —ꝛ— “ —̃ ‚— —˖—ͤ“-T-— — REIT AER be 
62 3 . aa directing the Committee on Education and Labor to conduct an investigation of the Wage Stabilization Board. (Adopted, | Yea. 
8 pei 30 R. a a ⁵⁵TT8 General to lease lease quarters quarters for post office purposes. On amendment y S 
pr. and e: ffice purposes. en. 
requiring — — all . agreements be submitted to and approved pl the and te Committees on Publie Works. 
65 | May 1 
66 May 5 
e 
a Mey i J tho a Da limitations governing tbe t of pension to certain veterans and their dependents. On | Yı 
3 0 me go payment of pen i 
adoption ol f conference * (Adopted, voice vote.) 
do. H. R. 5767, 8 the Federal Trade Commission Act to permit minimum-price agreements where lawful, on an intrastate basis. Yea. 
and with respect to brand 2 —— in r with each other. Cami Hivision ve vote, 196 to 10.) 
do. . H. R. 4304, providing certain increases in monthly rates of compensation and pension payable to veterans and their dependents. On | Yea. 
adoption of conference report. (Adopted, voice vote.) 
Lee . ft SE ß :: eee Present. 
Fc SOEI TEENS EAS R E E S ENRE S EER R EEN SE Ee Presen 
71 |...do....| 8. J. Res. 20, confirming and estab! the titles of the States to lands beneath navigable waters within State boundaries and to the | Yea. 
natural resources within such paa 8 (Conference rej ) (Adopted, 8 to 89.) 
72 |...do....| H. R. 4606, amending the Federal Prop (Conference report.) (Adopted, 333 to 0.) „„ a Yea. 
A Fee fh: 8 8 amending the Fede: Property — Administrative Act of 1048. 9 Administrator of General Services to 
enter lease-purchase agree: 
73 do On recommittal to commision: vith instructions it be reported back with amendment pro for — 7 tee all jease-purchase | Yea. 
agreements involving more than $50,000 to the Committee on Expenditures in the — partments of the House and Senate 
30 days prior to their execution. (Recommitted, 260 to 75.) 
74 „0 err c y TOE CAD FELIS Yea. 

75 |_..d0-....| Quorum call Present, 
Fy | ay a |g e aias thie poroounel strength of te ß 
1 o ‘orps at n an wi ea. 

and J) ð]ð1„uö SA ceed EEE ae Chiefs of Staff. 253 to 30.) 

78 May 19 a k ̃ͤ œͤüN1!T—.... ñ . ̃ K— — ..,. ACs ee I Present. 

ae Ven. 

— 00. ce rights of — — and totally disabled indi- Lea. 

n loss 8 On suspension of rules and passage. (Defeated, 
ee ß . EAR ENEE Present. 
81 | May 2. do Present, 
$2 do. Present. 
e . e a . . a Present. 
84 0. ER 7005, Mutual Security Act. On amendment reducing economie aid funds to $615,300,000. (Adopted; 221 to 137.) - Yea. 
85 do. On amendment cutting funds — Asia $111 million and separating the military funds from point 4 funds, (480 tel. 192 to 165. . Yea. 
80 do.. On 0 ↄ Dalia Le 2 patie => Bar RUA LE ei oe eee eh ES SRS RE PA Repeat a Yea. 
H. R. 6811, increasing District of Columbia gas tax: 

87 May 26 Qu amendment fixing District of Columbia tax at 4 cents in lieu of 5 cents as originally provided in the bill. (Defeated, 84 to 180.) pa. 
88 | May 28 | Quorum call. = 
89 00. a 
90 | June 5 
91 June 5 


1 Absent. Wontd have voted “Yea” if present. 
3 Absent. Paired against. 
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Measure, question, and result 


Vote 


June 5 H. R. 7656, authorizing educational and training 1 and other benefits comparable to those granted veterans of World War II for 


veterans of Korean war. On passage, 


Quorum call 
H. R. 7005, Mutual Security Act. 


(Passed, 361 to 


(Conference report.) (Adopted, 230 to 115.) 


eval GJ fy EIS ³˙ a PERSE INNER E SR Rarer Doct ..,, E per a NB NS ß... . RS RN 
Wiese 8. 97, authorizing the appropriation of $18,200,000 for the construction, operation and maintenance of aaie for generating hydroelectric 


power um ell Cheatham Dam on the Cumberland River, Tenn. On passage. 


(Passed, 132 to 12: 


— 00 


June 16 
June 17 


June 
June 
June 20 
June 


H. K. Te, De roviding an approximate 1 5percent increase in the rates of statutory awards for service-connected disabled veterans of all wars. 
n Adopted, voice vote.) 


loging and standardization agency in the Department of Defense. On adoption of conference 


On adop of conference report. 


report. (Adopted, voice vote. 
Quorum call 


controls: 


when such materials 
on amendment abolishing 
in the steel industry. 


H. R. 7405, providing for a single supply cata! 


On amendment providing ra decontrollin 
are = sorpjas or 
On amendment guarantee 3 the custo 


(Passed, 361 to 22.) 


quate supply and sre not rationed. 


ies call r ͤ ͤÄ——:: ß ̃ ̃ ß ß a rr eras D 
R. 7800, increasing old-age and survivors insurance benefits, preserving insurance rights of permanently and totally disabled individuals 
and increasing the amount of earnings permitted without loss of benefits. 


do. 
H. R. 8210, Defense Production Act of 1950 extending beyond June 30, 1952, program for materials, allocation, and price, credit and rent 


materials by suspending ceiling e eg yest are selling below ceiling prices, 
o 0 182. 
percentage mark-ups of individual 7 and retailers. Gapan; 231 to 164.) 
e Wage Stabilization Board and creating new Board with limited 
amendment e ee os 1 to 5 the provisions of the National Labor Rela’ 
0} ol 


risdiction. (Adopted, 256 to 138.) 


ons Act in the current labor dispute 


On amendment 5 5 alt wage and price controls on July 31,1952. (Defeated, 151 to 244.) 
On amendment terminating all rent a on Sept. 30, 1952 except in critical defense areas or where local governing authorities request 


its continuance. 
On 


P (Qvertaden, 278 to 113. 


7072, making eee for the Executive Office and sundry independent offices and agencies for 
ni On recommittal to committee of conference with instructions to insist on House limitatio: 
units to be started in 1953 instead of the a figure of 35,000. (Recommitted, 195 to 181.) 
1936 to further a the development and maintenance of the American merchant 
On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, voice vote.) 


E 5 —.— report. 


S. 241, amending the Merchant Marine Act 


marine. 


uotum ca 


passage. 85.) 
H. R. 5678, revising and codifying * relating to immigration, naturalization and nationality. On overriding the President's veto. 


ending June 30, 1953. 
m of 5,000 public housing 


Res. 638, N the expenditure of certain funds for the expenses of the Select Committee To Investigate Foundations and other 


comparable organizations exempt from Federal taxation 


uorum 
post on Ho 
uorum ae 
pes "Pe 
ae 


38 


H. R. 7280. making appropriations for De 


in connection with participation in the International Materials Conference. 


Bop: SEPAR es call 


“Motion to measer (Rejected, 138 to 189. 


uorum ca 


H. R. 7289, makin; 


gapi ropriations for 
On motion to 


„ 


itation relative to t 


(Adopted, 247 to 99.) 


R. 7072, appropriating funds for inde) 
ase lim 


ndent offices for fiscal 1953. On recommittal to committee of conference with 3 to 


be number of public housing units to be commended in 1953. 
H. R. 5426, reltig to the reserve components of the Armed Forces. On Ear of conference report. 


(Rejected, 160 to 194.) 
(Adopted, voice vote.) 


rtments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Judiciary for fiscal year 1953. On recommittal 
of conference report to committee on conference with instructions to agree to Senate amendment barring mae ofappropriations for expenses 


sce of State, Justice, Comnserce, Sa ae Judici 
le and concur with Senate amendment deleting — 

suit or proceeding in any court by or on behalf of the United States 

On adoption of conference report. (Adopted, voice TTT 


use of fun: 


(Recommitted, 184 to 157. 


2 fiscal zee 1953: MA 
for preparation or prosecution of any 
a State of the Union. (Rejected, 119 to 181.) 


AN EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


Of necessity the report contains par- 
liamentary and legislative terms with 
which the reader may not be familiar. 
An explanation of some of these terms 
may, therefore, be helpful: 

A. A quorum call consists of a calling 
of the roll of Members to determine 
whether or not a quorum—a majority 


of Members—is present. No business 
may be conducted when it is found that 
a quorum is not present. 

B. Recommittal: Generally, on all im- 
portant bills, a motion to recommit the 
bill to a committee, with or without in- 
structions, is voted upon by the House 
before it votes upon passage of the bill. 
If such a motion is adopted, it means 


that the bill will be changed, delayed, 
or even killed. However, when a mo- 
tion to recommit is accompanied by in- 
structions, the vote generally indicates 
whether the Member is in favor of or 
opposed to the change in the legislation 
proposed by the instructions and does 
not necessarily indicate his position on 
the bill as a whole. A motion to recom- 
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mit with instructions, if aaopted, does 
not kill the bill. 

C. The type of bill can be determined 
by the letters which precede its num- 
ber. All bills that originate in the 
House are designated by an H; those 
that originate in the Senate by an S. 
There are four main types: 

First. H. R. (S.) designates a bill 
which when passed by both Houses in 
identical form and signed by the Presi- 
dent, becomes law. 

Second. House Joint Resolution 
(Senate Joint Resolution) designates a 
joint resolution which must pass both 
Houses and be signed by the President 
before becoming law, It is generally 
used for continuing the life of an exist- 
ing law, or in submitting to the States 
a constitutional amendment, in which 
case it does not require the signature of 
the President but must be passed by a 
two-thirds majority of both Houses. 

Third. House Concurrent Resolution 
(Senate Concurrent Resolution) desig- 
nates a concurrent resolution. To be- 
come effective it must be passed by both 
the House and Senate but does not re- 
quire the President's signature. It is 
used to take joint action which is purely 
within the jurisdiction of Congress. 
Many emergency laws carry the provi- 
sion that they may be terminated by 
concurrent resolution, thus eliminating 
the possibility of a Presidential veto. 

Fourth. House Resolution (Senate 
Resolution) designates a simple resolu- 
tion of either body. It does not require 
approval by the other body nor the sig- 
nature of the President. It is used to 
deal with matters that concern one 
House only, such as changing rules, 
creating special committees, and so forth. 

D. Rule: Important bills, after ap- 
proval of the committee concerned, go 
to the House Committee on Rules where 
a rule, in the form of a House resolution 
(H. Res.), is granted covering the time 
allowed for debate, consideration of 
amendments, and other parliamentary 
questions. 

E. Conference: Representatives from 
both Houses of Congress meet in confer- 
ence to work out differences existing in 
the legislation as passed by the two 
bodies. Upon conclusion of their confer- 
ence, a report is submitted to each House 
setting forth the agreements reached. 
Each House then must act by way of 
adopting or rejecting the report in whole 
or in part. 

F. Ordering the previous question: A 
motion to order the previous question, if 
adopted, shuts off further debate on the 
question before the House and prevents 
further amendments to such proposi- 
tion. 

G. A bill may pass, or be defeated, by 
one of the following kind of votes: 

First, Voice vote: The Speaker first 
asks all in favor to say “aye” then those 
opposed to say “nay.” If there is no 
question as to the result, this is suf- 
cient. 

Second. Division: If the result of the 
voice vote is in doubt, the Speaker asks 
those in favor to stand, then those op- 
posed to stand, He counts in each in- 
stance and announces the result. If he 
is in doubt, or if demand is made by one- 
fifth of a quorum, then— 


Third. Tellers are ordered. A Mem- 
ber on each side of the question is ap- 
pointed as teller, and they take their 
places at each side of the center aisle, 
Those in favor walk through and are 
counted. Those opposed do likewise. 
The result settles most questions, but 
any Member, supported by one-fifth of 
a quorum, can ask for a roll call. This 
privilege is guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Fourth. Roll calls place each Member 
on record on the particular measure in- 
volved. Each Member’s name is called, 
and his vote recorded. Roll calls con- 
stitute the official voting record of the 
House. 

The results of various votes when 
taken by a division, tellers, or roll calls 
are indicated in parentheses in the rec- 
ord above. The yeas are shown first; 
the nays last. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
time passes on it seems that the subject 
of civil rights becomes more and more 
confused and its future less certain. 
This is not as it should be. The basic 
purpose of our Constitution is to provide 
equality of rights for all citizens regard- 
less of race, color, or creed. We all agree 
to this underlying theory, but, there are 
divergent views of a pronounced charac- 
ter as to how it can or should be made 
effective. It is regrettable that there has 
been so much heat engendered in the 
consideration of this subject. The prop- 
er solution cannot be reached by argu- 
ments based upon prejudice. There 
must be a more sane and sympathetic 
consideration given to the subject. It 
would seem that a real settlement will 
never be reached until more than lip 
service is given to the principle involved 
by political leaders regardless of party 
affiliation. The importance of the mat- 
ter to our national welfare demands 
sincerity upon the part of both political 
parties. 

I believe deeply and sincerely that 
equal opportunity to work and to ad- 
vance in life should never be limited in 
any individual because of race, religion, 
color, or country of origin. For this 
reason I have consistently worked for 
FEPC legislation with enforcement 
powers and for other laws against dis- 
crimination in the Federal establish- 
ment and in our respective States. 

I am proud of the fact that the 
seven States which have compulsory 
FEPC laws have Republican governors. 
Such legislation is of the best tradition 
of the party of Lincoln. 

During the last 20 years the Demo- 
cratic Party has been in control of our 
Federal Government. During that time 
it has been apparent that the Demo- 
cratic Party has handled the issue of 
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civil rights with duplicity and insincerity. 
Despite the fact that it has had complete 
control during that time it has not de- 
livered on its promises. Judging by past 
experience we must therefore assume 
that it cannot, nor, will not, perform its 
promises in this respect in the future, 
It is plain that so far as civil rights is 
concerned the Democratic Party can 
only promise but cannot achieve. 

The Republican Party has the tradi- 
tion and the capacity to make great 
strides forward in Federal laws against 
discrimination and as a member of that 
party I pledge my best efforts toward the 
attainment of that objective. 


Talk Given by Gregg C. MacDonald 
Before Rotary Club of Seattle, April 2, 
1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Gregg C. 
MacDonald, of Seattle, Wash., is a rather 
typical young businessman who is be- 
ginning to take an interest in public af- 
fairs and questions. He recently offered 
his judgment on some current public 
questions to the Seattle Rotary Club. My 
desire is to encourage Mr. MacDonald 
and others like him to participate in 
things political, and, for this reason, I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from Mr. MacDonald's Seattle Rotary 
Club speech be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

President Darrah, members of Rotary, and 
guests, there are a lot of people in the United 
States who apparently feel it is perfectly 
all right to forget about fighting battles to 
win, and instead only fight to hold the enemy 
back. Those same people also apparently 
feel it’s all right to spend practically un- 
limited amounts of money here and abroad, 
even if it our economy. They also 
feel it’s all right to curb the press so that 
the military and Government may attain cer- 
tain objectives unhampered by public criti- 
cism, and there are those who believe the 
United Nations is a pure and innocent peace- 
making organization whose aims are so high 
and genuine and good for us that we should 
push our own Constitution aside and rush 
with open arms to embrace the U. N. spon- 
sored Declaration of Human Rights. In a 
sense, those people are just as much an 
enemy of yours and mine as Stalin and the 
Kremlin 


Why do we have people like that in the 
United States? Why do some of you here 
today toy with some of those ideas? When 
I think of a young man’s future, these ques- 
tions always come up, and here is a glimpse 
of how my thinking goes: 

When the United States was just getting 
under way back in 1776 and it came time to 
shed some blood for our independence, every- 
one had to pick up a gun or a pitchfork and 
go to war—everyone staked his life on inde- 
pendence and a free life. That made free- 
dom valuable. Now, when we get into a war 
it’s the young man who stakes his life, 
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Even with World War I and World War II 
just past, there are not many people in this 
room who have been backed to the wall 
where it was a “fight for your life” situa- 
tion—you would have fought if necessary, 
but you didn’t, so you really haven’t experi- 
enced the frustration involved in staking 
your life on an older man’s judgment. You 
see what I mean? Men like you make the 
decisions in Washington, D. C., and we young 
men have no voice, or at least very little 
voice, in those decisions that really amounts 
to anything. 

We are not cowards—we are willing to put 
ourselyes right out in the front lines any 
time, providing our goal is to whip the enemy 
and thus guarantee the enemy isn’t going to 
take over at home. But, since before 1940 
the enemy has been taking over at home, 
and one of the reasons he has been able to 
worm his way in is that freedom to many, 
many people—and that includes most of 
you—has lost some of its value or dearness. 
It has been some time since you had to think 
about you~ life and this freedom or death 
proposition, so the enemy has crept in in 
the form of socialism, communism, squan- 
dering money in foreign countries, subscrib- 
ing to the United Nations, and a whole list 
of things—none of which bother you very 
much now. Your life and my life may or 
may not be at stake today, but your way 
and my way of life very definitely is in 
danger. K 

Plato, the great philosopher, once sald, 
“The penalty for the lack of interest in poli- 
tics is to be governed by one less capable 
than yourself.” 

If we young men show from here on the 
same lack of interest in politics many of you 
men have shown in the last 20 years, then 
we haven't a chance for a future as good as 
yours has turned out. A few of you have 
done a good job of taking your turn at the 
wheel as an American citizen. You’ve been 
busy in youth work, politics, and other things 
besides your private business which are nec- 
essary for our community—but the majority 
of you are just sitting, waiting for George 
to do it.“ Some of you have to be needled 
into registering to vote; you say to your- 
selves you wouldn't touch politics with a 
10-foot pole; and you are always getting 
caught telling the gang at the club what 
some other fellow should be doing to raise 
money for the coming campaign, for instance, 
without thinking you are just too lazy or 
haven't the nerve to get out and plug, too. 
Here you are, running your business with 
permission of the Government, Harry Tru- 
man and his gang pulling a blanket of so- 
cialism over us, tax dollars going down the 
drain, ideas being spawned in the U. N. or- 
ganization which very seriously threaten the 
Constitution of the United States—and still 
you sit. 

We are not going to level any criticism 
without suggesting what can be done to help, 
so listen for suggestions as we go along. 

Right here I'd like to register a disappoint- 
ment. You all know Senator Cary. I'll vote 
for him, and most of you probably will, too, 
come election day next November. But Harry 
Carn is getting a reputation for being a man 
who says nothing in a lot of words. He 
makes a very fine-sounding speech, but he 
doesn’t very often say anything of value. He 
is not alone on that—there are a number 
of Senators who do the same thing. 

You know, when a Senator of the United 
States gets up before a representative group 
of American businessmen like you to give a 
talk, I kind of hope he'll tell us what's cook- 
ing in Washington that affects business that 
isn’t in the newspapers and magazines—or 
maybe a little something interesting on At- 
torney General McGrath or Newbold Morris, 
or what about the Federal Government's 
usurpation of authority over our own State in 
the Cowlitz River Dam dispute and the tide- 
lands situation. Is our own Federal Govern- 
ment going to push us around more and more 
out here? What are the signs and trends? 


And what is he going to do about them? 
Does he want us to help to do something? 
How does he feel about the U. N.? And you'd 
think the propositions coming before our 
Congress involving the U. N. would be some- 
thing he'd know a lot more about than we do. 
For a fellow like Carn, who has been sort of 
a Senator at large for the last 544 years, the 
U. N. would be a good one for him to work on. 

We make this charge and we challenge any 
of you or anybody in the United Nations Or- 
ganization, to prove beyond a doubt that it 
is a false charge. That charge is: The United 
Nations and its UNESCO and Covenant on 
Human Rights will not be able to create a 
one-world government unless we in the 
United States scrap our Constitution. We 
young men stand before you and say the 
Constitution of the United States has to 
come first and the United Nations second. 
If, to preserve our Constitution, we have to 
pull out of the United Nations then let's 
pull out. We hope those in charge will have 
the nerve to quit the United Nations before 
our Constitution is pressed to the point of 
collapse. 

There are two bills coming up before Con- 
gress which are very important: 

1, Senate Resolution 130, which would ban 
treaties and executive agreements affecting 
the rights of American citizens. This has to 
do with article 6 of our Constitution, One 
of the main sponsors is Senator Bricker, of 
Ohio. 

2. House Resolution 5080, to rescind and 
revoke membership of the United States in 
the United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies thereof, Representative Jonn T. Woop, 
of Idaho, is the main sponsor of this one. 

Following Frank Holman's talk, we got 
interested and took a little deeper look at 
the U. N. and its ramifications. We would 
like to impress on you a discovery or two 
that we made. 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, is an 
organization reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by the Honorable Joh T. Woop, of 
Idaho, to be a subversive association which 
is consciously furthering a campaign cal- 
culated to pervert the teaching profession 
of the country and so destroy the worth and 
integrity of America’s first bulwark of free- 
dom—our tax-supported schools. It makes 
a direct attack on what we teach our kids 
at home. I'll quote from Representative 
Woon’s report and from book V. pages 58 and 
60—that’s UNESCO's book: 

“As we have pointed out it is frequently 
the family that infects the child with ex- 
treme nationalism. The school should, 
therefore, use the means described earlier to 
combat family attitudes that favor jingoism 
(or overpatriotism) .” 

The earlier-described methods are partly 
set forth in the following quotation from 
Representative Woop's report: 

“The teacher is to begin by eliminating 
any and all words, phrases, descriptions, pic- 
tures, maps, classroom material, or teaching 
methods of a sort causing his pupils to feel 
or express a particular love for, or loyalty to, 
the United States of America. Children ex- 
hibiting such prejudice as a result of prior 
home influences (which UNESCO calls the 
outgrowth of the narrow family spirit) are 
to be dealt an abundant measure of counter- 
propaganda at the earliest possible age.” 

In answer to the question of “How can a 
treaty change our form of government from 
a Republic to a completely socialized form?” 
All that is needed is for the Declaration of 
Human Rights to be incorporated into a 
treaty and ratified by two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate present and voting—since treaties be- 
come the supreme law of our land under ar- 
ticle 6 of our Constitution. Wecan probably 
protect ourselves on this if Senate Resolution 
No. 130—that’s the Bricker bill—is passed. 

You must remember everyone stampeded 
toward the U. N. because it was the organ- 
ization that held out the magic word “peace.” 
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Since we ratified our membership in 1945 
these things have spawned—just remember 
that—we went for it without knowledge of 
such things as UNESCO and the Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

I would like to read from the Declaration 
of Human Rights as currently sponsored by 
the U. N. 

Article 22 says that everyone has the right 
to social security. 

Article 23 says that everyone has the right 
to just and favorable conditions of work and 
the protection from unemployment and the 
right to just and favorable remuneration. 

Article 24 says that everyone has the right 
to food, clothing, housing, and medical care, 
and necessary social services, and the right 
of security in the event of unemployment, 
sickness disability, widowhood or old age. 

Another article says everyone has the right 
to work, but it doesn’t say they have to 
work to enjoy these rights. 

Article 25 says that everyone has the right 
to education and that education shall be 
directed to the full development of the hu- 
man personality and to the strengthening of 
respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms. In other words, education in the 
future shall be an instrumentality for prop- 
agandizing the citizens of America and the 
world toward accepting a collectivist society. 

The Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights has provided that higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the 
basis of merit. The draft Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights, article 28, clause 5, adds that 
higher education shall be made progres- 
sively free. According to William Fleming, 
chairman of Political Science at Ripon Col- 
lege, Wis., and written in the American 
Bar Association Journal for October 1951: 
“The adoption of the covenant, of course, 
would mean the end of education as we have 
it in America today. The private liberal 
arts colleges, important bulwarks of the 
free world in the struggle against commu- 
nism and totalitarianism, would be driven 
away from the American scene which so sig- 
nificantly has been shaped by these great 
institutions.” 

Not only will our form of Government be 
changed by such a treaty if passed, but we 
will be committed to financing this social- 
istic form of government for the world—as 
stated in article 22, to the effect that the 
“social security to which everyone is entitled 
is to be achieved” through national effort 
and international cooperation, and in ac- 
cordance with the organization and resources 
of each state. I'd like to point out that we 
in the United States have 6 percent of the 
land area, 7 percent of the population, and 
60 percent of the production. 

Now our own Constitution specifically de- 
nies an alien the right to the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President, This safeguard could 
be nullified by article 22, which states that 
“everyone has the right to equal access to 
public service in his country.“ However 
loose the language incorporated in a treaty 
as a means of furthering peace between coun- 
tries, such a treaty becomes the supreme 
law of the land when ratified, and we would 
then have no legal right for refusing anyone 
the right to become President of the United 
States. 

Similarly, all of our immigration laws could 
be wiped out by article 14, section 1, which 
provides that everyone has the right to 
seek and enjoy the other countries’ asylum 
from persecution. Anyone with the price 
of a boat ticket could come to America, and 
we could not stop him. 

Article 13 of the Covenant on Human 
Rights says: “Everyone shall have the right 
to freedom of thought, conscience, and re- 
ligion,” but part 2 of article 13 says: “Free- 
dom to manifest one’s religion or beliefs 
shall be subject only to such limitations as 
are pursuant to law and are reasonable and 
necessary to protect public safety, order, 
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health, or morals or the fundamental rights 
and freedom of others.” 

The first amendment to our United States 
Constitution expressly provides that: Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” At a time when the 
expression and teaching of the belief in God 
is restricted to the smallest land area of 
the world in the past hundred years, we are 
confronted with a concept of freedom of re- 
ligion embracing the free use of limitations 
which seem reasonable and necessary by 
the government in power. The people of 
the United States are asked to approve re- 
strictions for others which the authors say 
will not apply to us. How do we know that 
they won’t? The persecuted people of any 
religious group under the Soviet control 
shall be assured that such persecutions are 
legal and proper under a Covenant on Human 
Rights, because the party in power deems 
that public safety and order demands such 
protection. 

Article 14, part 1, of the Covenant on 
Human Rights says that “Everyone has the 
right to hold opinions without interference“: 
part 2 says, “Everyone shall have the right 
to freedom of expression.” In other words, 
complete freedom of speech, press, radio, or 
any other media of his choice. 

But the third part of article 14 says that 
this freedom of the press carries duties and 
responsibilities, and therefore shall be sub- 
ject to certain penalties—liabilities and re- 
strictions—which are necessary for the pro- 
tection of national security, public order, 
safety, health or morals, or the rights, free- 
doms, or reputations of others. 

The first amendment to our United States 
Constitution provides that “Congress shall 
make no law * * * abridging the free- 
dom of speech or of the press.” 

But, under article 2 of the covenant on 
Human Rights it is provided that: “In case 
of a state of emergency proclaimed by the 
authorities, a state may take measures to 

freedom of speech and the press.” 

In other words, the whole right to freedom 
of speech and of the press may be suspended 
when a state of emergency is Officially de- 
clared by the authoritiesin power. We have 
lived in a state of officially declared emer- 
gencies frequently during the past 20 years, 
and are still doing so. 

If this Covenant is ratified by the United 
States Senate, the President could close all 
of the newspapers in the United States, or 
such of those and in such places ‘as he 
thought wise to close, 

Now, gentlemen, our look into the U.N. is 
certainly a most superficial one, but look at 
what is just under the crust. For my money, 
I want no part of it, I believe in my family, 
my business; and my country—and so do you. 
And from what I have seen thus far, the U. N, 
influence will most certainly destroy those 
things as we now know them and want them, 

In conclusion and in summary: 

1. We suggest you wake up and take an 
active part in politics, from your local school 
board to the Presidency of the United States, 

2. We suggest you adopt the attitude of 
“more work and less talk.” Politics, youth, 
churches, and charities need a hand. 

8. Remember, young men tend to shy 
away from political machines. We think 
you should be leery of them, too. 

4. We should start after our Senators and 
Representatives in Washington, D. C., to 
make sure they are aware of the United Na- 
tions’ trap. 

5. Ninety-nine percent of our people are 
completely uninformed about the one-world 
government, as sponsored by the United Na- 
tions. A campaign should be launched at 
the grass-roots level to present the whole pic- 
ture and bring out the dangers in the fine 
print. 

6. The United States Constitution must 
not be watered down to fit the whims of the 
U. N. Rather, it should be strengthened if 


necessary to withstand any ulterior foreign 
influence and the U. N. 

7. We must discipline ourselves to care for 
our liberties, or they will slowly disappear. 

8. We young men are ready and willing to 
take on the never-ending job of preparing a 
future for ourselves and for the next gen- 
eration—and while there is still some time 
left for you, we'd like to have your help. 

Thank you very much. 


Democratic Party Has Treated Poland 
and Its People With Great Injustice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been very disappointing to me to 
realize the extent to which the adminis- 
tration in control of our Government has 
ignored the injustices that have been 
meted out to Poland by Soviet Russia. 
This attitude upon the part of our Gov- 
ernment has been unfair, unjust, and in- 
human. 

The administration from the time that 
Russia became an ally of ours in World 
War II, has neglected to give any con- 
sideration to Poland and its people. It 
has seemed to take the position that it 
was more important for use to retain 
Russia as an ally than to see that the 
principles of right and justice were ob- 
served by Russia in its treatment of Po- 
land. 

Whatever may have been the alleged 
justification for this neglect of Poland 
by us during the war, and I do not con- 
sider there ever was any justification for 
such at any time, yet, there is absolutely 
no justification or reason for our con- 
tinually ignoring its claims since the war 
was ended. 

For years, during and after the war, 
Russia has treated Poland and its people 
as vassals and servants. It has sought 
in every way possible to crush the spirit 
of liberty and freedom that has been 
uppermost in the breasts of the Polish 
people for centuries of time. 

Our Nation, through the policies 
adopted by the administration leaders, 
has refused to give any aid to the deserv- 
ing Poles. All that this heroic people 
have had from administration leaders 
has been lip service, but nothing substan- 
tial. This attitude upon the part of our 
Government officials is not understand- 
able, especially in view of the fact that 
for more than a score of years the Polish 
citizens of this country have in general 
supported the Democratic Party. Such 
being the case we must admit they have 
been given shabby treatment in return 
for their year-in and year-out loyalty to 
the party in power. 

This unjust and inhuman treatment 
was never more plainly shown than in 
the failure and refusal of our Govern- 
ment to charge Russia with the respon- 
sibility of having unlawfully and inhu- 
manly executing upward of 15,000 loyal 
Polish officers in the spring of 1940, and 
burying their bodies at Katyn Forest, lo- 
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cated about 500 miles south and west of 
Moscow in an isolated section. 

The Germans and the Japanese were 
brought to trial, and the guilty punished 
for their cruelties committed against the 
law of nations during the war. Notwith- 
standing our State Department and our 
military intelligence had indisputable 
evidence of the atrocities committed by 
the Russians at Katyn Forest, yet not 
even a protest was made by any official 
of our Government. Why? Nor was any 
effort made before the bar of interna- 
tional justice at Nuremberg, or elsewhere, 
to hold Russia responsible for this proven 
atrocity that involved the lives of 15,000 
or more loyal officers of the Polish Army 
who had been taken prisoners, including 
numerous priests who were chaplains in 
the Polish Army. Again, I ask, why? 
Furthermore, the Democratic adminis- 
tration was not satisfied to only with- 
hold charges against Russia but it took 
every possible means of hiding and de- 
stroying the evidence against Russia that 
had been presented to it and that proved 
the guilt of Russia. Why? Again, with 
added emphasis, I ask, why? 

To our amazement and astonishment 
we have come to realize that communism 
had its agents at work in our Govern- 
ment, even in the policy-making depart- 
ments of government. But did anyone 
realize that the influence of these un- 
faithful officials was such that they could 
keep an atrocity of the magnitude of that 
committed at Katyn Forest from even 
being given publicity, much less prevent 
any protest or charge by our Nation 
against Soviet Russia as the perpetrator 
of this vile crime against liberty-loving 
Poles? 

During the last session of Congress 
when some of the details of this atrocious 
case, by some means or other, came into 
possession of some of our Members, there 
was an immediate demand for an inves- 
tigation of the whole matter. I voted for 
the appointment of a committee with full 
authority to make a complete investiga- 
tion. The resolution was adopted. The 
committee has already done a splendid 
job, although handicapped by official op- 
position in the administration and un- 
willingness to give any substantial as- 
sistance. 

The facts as developed by committee 
hearings both here and in Europe show 
a case that excels, if possible, the atroci- 
ties alleged to have been committed by 
the Nazis at Dachau and Buchenwald. 

The whole sordid story has been pub- 
lished in a report issued by the commit- 
tee, and also set forth in clear, logical, 
and convincing form in an article en- 
titled “Truth About the Katyn Massacre,” 
by Arthur Bliss Lane, former United 
States Ambassador to Poland, as told to 
the editors of the American Legion 
magazine. 

The article by former Ambassador Lane 
opens with the startling statement: 

In 1940 Stalin’s gunmen slaughtered 15,000 
Polish officers. Because of mysterious influ- 
ences in this country, the facts about this 


Red atrocity have been kept from most Amer- 
icans. 


What could be more direct or more 
challenging? Is it any wonder that, as 
the details of this atrocious massacre are 
becoming known to our Polish citizens 
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they are demanding to know why our 
present Government officials have not 
done anything about it? Nor is it any 
wonder that, because of the failure of 
those officials to make any satisfactory 
answer, that Polish citizens throughout 
the country are withdrawing their alle- 
giance to the Democratic Party? 

The facts of the unpunished crime at 
Katyn Forest, as revealed in the article 
by Ambassador Lane, go back 12 years 
to the spring of 1940 and are as follows: 

The Kremlin a few months earlier, in 
a treacherous instant that suited Stalin 
and his Politburo, had broken all its 
treaties with Poland, attacked the Polish 
people from the rear while they were 
trying to defend their country from the 
Nazi invaders. Hitler and Stalin in a 
temporary alliance, had divided Poland 
and each taken a half. The very Soviet 
general, Timoshenko, who had publicly 
pledged the Poles friendship, and rescue 
from the Nazis, was the man who com- 
manded the invasion. Molotov in the 
Kremlin and Timoshenko in Poland, had 
issued their notorious order of the day 
that, as of October 1939, “Poland ceases 
to exist as an independent state.” 

Two hundred and fifty thousand 
Polish officers and soldiers, including 12 
generals, 250 colonels, 500 majors, 2,000 
captains, and over 5,000 young lieuten- 
ants, together with some 7,000 selected 
Polish NCO technicians, were rounded up 
in Poland as prisoners of the Kremlin 
and deported, like cattle, far into Russia. 

Into 3 of the 100 Polish prisoner-of- 
war camps in the frigid Russian interior 
all Polish officers were collected and con- 
centrated. These sites were then re- 
moved by Stalin from the Red Army’s 
command and placed under Beria and 
his Soviet secret police—the notorious 
NEVD. During the blizzardy winter of 
1939-40 we know that Camp Kozielsk 
contained 4,500 Polish officers, Camp 
Strabielsk 3,920 officers, and Camp Os- 
tashkov 6,900 officers. In these camps 
the Kremlin’s Beria, under Vishinsky 
and Molotov, installed his most efficient 
interrogators, photographing each officer 
front and side, fingerprinting him, and 
compiling a life dossier of each captive 
and his Polish family. These, as has 
been well said, were the very flower of 
Polish intellectual and military patri- 
otism—and Beria had the job of blight- 
ing them. 

“Poland no longer exists, and never 
will exist again,” the NKVD specialists 
kept repeating, as they tried many de- 
vices for turning Polish patriots into 
Polish quislings. It is an everlasting 
monument to all Polish people that, after 
five terrible months of Communist in- 
doctrination techniques in these special 
camps, Bria had obtained only 20 of 
the officers as even quisling candidates. 

In March 1940, Stalin, through Molo- 
tov, through Vishinsky—in that chain 
of brutal command—sent Beria a Krem- 
lin order: He was to liquidate the ada- 
mant Polish officers as quickly and as 
secretly as possible. With the destruc- 
tion of the Polish officers, Stalin added, 
would also be liquidated, throughout 
Poland, “the whole apparatus of the 
bourgeois Polish state, leaving not one 
stone or skeleton for the future.” 


Between April 3 and May 12, 1940, 
the three special NKEVD camps were 
evacuated of all Polish officers. Those 
from the Kozielsk camp were, we know, 
packed in long trains, and sent through 
Smolensk to an isolated railroad station 
at Gniezdovo. Here they were, around 
the clock, unloaded, day and night, 
30 or more to a van load, and driven 
into a deep NKVD-guarded forest. The 
officers did not know where they were 
being taken. Some NKVD officials jo- 
vially fooled them into believing they 
were being freed. From diaries found 
later on their bodies some of the officers 
really thought they were being liberated, 
that soon they would be back in Poland, 
with their families once again. 

This evil forest of Katyn, 550 miles 
west by south of Moscow, at the head- 
waters of the Dnieper River, had, since 
1934, been entirely isolated from ordi- 
nary Russians. Beria of the Moscow 
Kremlin was its master. Within it he 
had his notorious little castle, overlook- 
ing the Dnieper, a bestial hunting lodge 
where senior NKVD officials indulged 
themselves in lust and murder. For 
many years, prior to 1940, it has been 
the Kremlin’s secret burial place to 
which Russians who displeased the Polit- 
buro were taken, never to be seen again 
by their families or friends. 

Into the forest of Katyn some 15,000 
Polish officers were taken that terrible 
spring of 1940. Beria's NKVD execu- 
tioners did their Moscow-ordered jobs 
with swift precision; group by group the 
captive Poles were led to the brinks of 
great, deep pits, larger than our swim- 
ming pools, and shot through the backs 
of their heads by Beria’s pistol experts, 
In most cases only one inexpensive bul- 
let was necessary, shot into the officer’s 
neck, piercing his skull, and exploding 
where his hairline and forehead met. 

Frequently, but not always, the Polish 
officer’s hands were tied behind his back 
with special twine and with a peculiar 
knot that tightened into flesh if any 
attempt to free the hands was made. 

Into the prepared excavations, 30 by 
50 yards in area and sometimes 18 feet 
deep, the murdered Polish officers were 
placed in layers, heads in each layer 
lying on top of legs and feet of the 
corpses below. Into just one of these 
Soviet graves the Kremlin’s executioners 
packed the bodies of 2 generals, 12 col- 
onels, 50 lieutenant colonels, 165 majors, 
440 captains, 542 first lieutenants, 930 
second lieutenants, and 146 military doc- 
tors. Then they covered over the exca- 
vation, stomped down the sandy loam, 
and replanted it with pine and spruce 
saplings. As fast as one mass grave was 
packed and disguised, another was 
waiting. 

Thus the Soviets massacred the cap- 
tive flower of Poland’s virile manhood in 
one gigantic, bestial crime. Except for 
a twist of fate’s sometimes punitive co- 
incidence, this crime might never have 
become known or proven. The Kremlin 
thought the saplings, in the spring and 
summer of 1940, would grow quickly and 
that soon, behind their iron curtain, 
there would be nothing visible at Katyn 
but the forest. The disclosure of the 
crime of Katyn came unexpectedly and 
suddenly, in April 1943, 
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The official attempts in Washington, 
beginning with Harriman’s in Moscow, to 
cover up the Communist crime, is im- 
portant to all Americans, and, particu- 
larly those of Polish descent. The at- 
tempt to hide this crime from the Amer- 
ican people has led into our major pres- 
ent national and international troubles, 
Whenever a report from the Polish Gov- 
ernment in exile, or any other intelli- 
gence agency, reached Washington that 
incriminated the Soviets, the record will 
show that such a report was hastily 
stamped “Top Secret,” and kept out of 
the reach or knowledge of the American 
voters. Instead of facts our Office of 
War Information continued to broadcast 
only the Kremlin’s propaganda. 

To honest American newspapermen 
and historical researchers there was a 
continuing iron curtain in Washington; 
in the Pentagon and the State Depart- 
ment. The American press had to take 
the Soviet story as given by American 
officials, or they obtained nothing. The 
OWI and later the Voice of America re- 
leased nothing contradictory to the false 
propaganda of the Communists. 

There are still men in Washington 
who want to hide Katyn facts, and their 
participation in sabotaging them, from 
the American people—especially so now 
that we are about to nominate and elect 
new Federal officials. But three very im- 
portant questions—for Americans—it is 
hoped, will be answered as the result of 
a congressional investigation: 

First. Who, at the very top levels of 
the United States Government, ordered 
the hiding of all intelligence reports un- 
favorable to the Soviets, and the dis- 
semination only of lies and Communist 
propaganda? 

Second. Who manipulated the tech- 
niques of the 1946 Nuremberg trials, 
when the Van Vliet, Stewart—United 
States Army officers—and other evidence 
was available, so that no Soviet crime or 
criminal was punished; so that the crime 
of Katyn, the greatest single mass execu- 
tion of captives of the entire war, was 
never even mentioned in the tribunal's 
verdict? The United States Congress 
had authorized our participation in these 
European trials for the purpose of try- 
ing and convicting all war criminals. . 

Third. Who, in the State Department, 
have been acting as agent, or agents, of 
Soviet communism? 

The Poles through their long history 
have been great friends of America and 
to Americans. When they crossed the 
Atlantic they have made patriotic Amer- 
ican citizens. Let us not forget that 
two very brave Poles—Kosciusko and 
Pulaski—and many of their countrymen 
helped our young Nation, against great 
odds, to win our war of independence. 

Today, our duty is plain. Officials of 
Government, who, through allegiance to 
communism, would withhold from us 
knowledge of the atrocious crime com- 
mitted at Katyn Forest, and, thereby 
protect the perpetrator of the crime, 
Soviet Russia, have no right to continue 
as leaders in our Government. In their 
place we must have those who hold alle- 
giance to the principles that have in the 
past made America the protector of the 
weak and the antagonist of all that is 
wrong. Men who are not afraid to speak 
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up and accuse wrongdoing, no matter 
who is the guilty party. We can be 
thankful that in America we still have 
the right, by our vote, to make changes 
in our Government when officials fail in 
their duty to the citizens. 


Air Base Construction in North Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in recent 
months the Preparedness Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee 
has been investigating many serious crit- 
icisms which have been made of air-base 
construction in north Africa. Mr. J. B. 
Bonny, vice president and general mana - 
ger of the Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., 
which is one of the contracting firms em- 
ployed to undertake the north African 
air-base construction, has written to me 
about this and submitted some of the 
correspondence which has recently 
passed between his company and Robert 
S. Allen, the Idaho Daily Statesman, and 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON. This corre- 
spondence is deserving of study by every 
interested Member of the Congress. I, 


therefore, ask that the material and let- 
ters in question be printed in the Appen- 


dix to the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
and letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Morrtson-Knupsen Co., INC., 
Boise, Idaho, May 23, 1952. 
Senator Harry Carn, 

x United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Cain; I am enclosing copy 
of an article put out by Robert S, Allen on 
May 22, 1952, syndicated in many newspapers, 
including the Idaho Statesman at Boise. I 
am also attaching a copy of my letter to the 
Idaho Statesman, together with a copy of 
my letter to Robert S. Allen, columnist, and 
copy of my letter to Senator LYNDON JOHN- 
son which is self-explanatory. 

We, of course, have no way of knowing 
whether Allen got his misinformation from 
conversations with Mr. Rice, the counsel for 
the subcommittee, or whether he dreamed 
this up from newspaper accounts of the pre- 
vious testimony, but it certainly appears to 
us that we have taken enough grief and 
should make some sort of an answer. 

Best personal regards, 
Jack BONNY. 


[Prom the Idaho Daily Statesman of May 22, 
1952 
ALLEN’s CAPITAL REPORT 
(By Robert S. Allen) 

Wasnincton.—The Senate Armed Services 
Investigating Committee has struck new pay- 
dirt in its probe of the five United States 
air bases in north Africa that is even more 
shocking than what has already been ex- 
posed. 

Those published disclosures involved cor- 
ruption, gross waste, and astounding mis- 
management in the building of the strategic 
installations. 

The new scandals the committee is in- 
vestigating deal with the letting of the con- 
tracts for these multimillion dollar proj- 


ects—and lead directly to the doorstep of 
the Democratic national committee. 

It is charged that political headquarters 
had a big hand in the awarding of the con- 
tracts. 

William Boyle was national chairman at 
the time the alleged secret manipulations 
occurred. Boyle quit abruptly last year after 
figuring prominently in a Senate investiga- 
tion of RFC loans to a St. Louis printing 
company. 

One of the most extraordinary discoveries 
so far made by the defense probers, headed 
by Senator LYNDON JoRNS N, Democrat, of 
Texas, is that the main cost-plus contract 
for the Moroccan air bases was awarded to a 
corporation that was not even in existence 
at the time the highly profitable deal was 
made. 

The Johnson committee has also learned 
that in numerous cases low bids were dis- 
regarded and contracts were awarded to 
higher bidders who, presumably, had the 
“right kind of political pull.” 


BIG BOODLE 


Estimated cost of the five Moroccan bases 
is $500,000,000, of which approximately $150,- 
000,000 already has been expended. 

The decision to build the strategic air- 
flelds was made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
shortly after the collapse of General Mac- 
Arthur’s “home by Christmas” offensive in 
North Korea. Three of the bases were en- 
tirely new and the other two were existing 
installations that were to be reconditioned 
and enlarged. 


Senator’s JoHNSON’s committee has worn 


testimony that the runways of two of the 
bases, at Sidi Slimane and Mouasseur, are so 
shoddily constructed that they cannot be 
safely used by jet fighter-bombers. 

According to information in the hands of 
the probers, the big cost-plus contract was 
given to a group that, later, organized a com- 
pany known as the Atlas Constructors, Early 
in January 1951 representatives of the group 
were called to the office of the chief of Army 
engineers and were informed that they would 
get the cost-plus contract for the north 
African bases. At that time, Atlas Construc- 
tors were not in existence, 

The following day the juicy multimillion 
dollar contract was handed to the group. 
It was after this that Atlas Constructors was 
organized. 

Chief counsel of this corporation is Paul 
V. McNutt, one-time Governor of Indiana, 
Democratic presidential aspirant in 1940, and 
head of the Manpower Board in World 
War II. 

Also under scrutiny by the Johnson com- 
mittee are the activities of— 

A former top official of the Democratic 
national committee who is now a high-sal< 
aried executive of one of the construction 
companies that got a big contract. 

A general of the Army engineers who re- 
tired and became head of one of the large 
subcontractors. 

A lobbyist whose amazing inside informa- 
tion about United States military bases all 
over the world enabled him to make at least 
$100,000 a year—and has aroused the sus- 
picions of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, which is checking up on him, 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN Co., INC. 
Boise, Idaho, May 23, 1952. 
The EDITOR, 
The Idaho Daily Statesman, 
Boise, Idaho 
Dear Sm: We have read with complete 
amazement the article by Robert S. Allen in 
Allen’s Capital Report appearing in the 
Statesman on Thursday, May 22, 1952, re~ 
garding the investigations being made into 
the north African air-base’ construction. 
The prime contract for this work is between 
the United States Corps of Engineers and 
Atlas Constructors, a joint venture sponsored 
by Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc. 
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Frankly, we are at-a loss to understand 
how Mr, Allen could be so misinformed or 
why he could have in his article such inac- 
curate statements. Obviously, he has not 
made a thorough check of his sources or has 
given too much credence to those sources. 
We will cover the points contained in his 
article one by one to show that he is, at 
best, completely misinformed. 

1. First, Atlas Constructors is a joint ven- 
ture of five reputable construction firms and 
not a corporation, as Mr. Allen says that the 
defense probers headed by Senator LYNDON 
JouNsON, Democrat, of Texas, have discov- 
ered. Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., as spon- 
sor, is the construction company member of 
the joint venture that has the responsibility 
for seeing that the group’s obligation under 
our contract with the Corps of Engineers is 
fulfilled. All of the facts about the joint 
venture have been very completely explained 
to the Johnson committee, under oath, and 
are a matter of public record. There are no 
excuses for a statement on this point such 
as that appearing in Mr. Allen’s column. 
2. The published disclosures of “corrup- 
tion, gross waste, and astounding misman- 
agement in the building of the strategic in- 
stallations“ have been refuted by Atlas before 
the Johnson committee, under oath, This 
is also a matter of public record. 

8. The open inference of any connection 
between Atlas and William Boyle, one-time 
national chairman of the Democratic na- 
tional. committee, or any other politicians, 
in connection with Atlas’ north African con- 
tracts is blatantly libelous and has no foun- 
dation in fact. 

4. Any implied suggestion that Atlas ob- 
tained this contract through the “right kind 
of political pull“ is, again, completely with- 
out foundation and contrary to the truth. 
These facts, also, are available to Mr. Allen, 
or anyone. else, if he cares about or has any 
desire to make a reasonable investigation 
into the validity of what he writes. 

5. The “highly profitable deal“ portion of 
the remarks, attributed to the defense prob- 
ers headed by Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, can 
only be termed “ridiculous.” The type and 
amount of fees that are paid to Atlas un- 
der its contract with the Corps of Engt- 
neers are a matter of public record having 
been thoroughly detailed by Atlas repre- 
sentatives at the hearing before the John- 
son committee. These can be studied by 
anyone interested enough to take the time 
to do so. 

6. If Mr. Allen is desirous of publishing the 
facts, why doesn't he check the record to find 
out that the estimated cost of the air bases 
is $300,000,000 and not $500,000,000. 

7. The statements about “shoddy con- 
struction” certainly do not conform to the 
facts and as reputable contractors with over 
40 years’ experience in our field, both at home 
and abroad, we resent such careless, un- 
founded allegations. 

8. Atlas does not know of any “former top 
official of the Democratic national com- 
mittee who is now a high-salaried executive 
of one of the construction companies that 
got a big contract”—certainly no such per- 
son is connected with Atlas. 

9. Atlas knows of no “general of the Army 
engineers who retired and became head of 
one of the large subcontractors.” Atlas has 
no large subcontractors—and no American 
subcontractor, at all—only a few small 
Moroccan subcontractors. 

10. Atlas Constructors employed the serv- 
ices of Paul V. McNutt as chief counsel be- 
cause of his reputation for honesty, integrity, 
and because of his ability as a lawyer. 

Atlas: Constructors has appeared before 
two congressional committees. There was 
a public hearing held on May 7, 1952, before 
the Johnson committee which is the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee. During the week 
of May 12 to May 16, 1952, we also appeared 
in closed session before the House Appro- 
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priations Subcommittee. To both of these 
committees, Atlas has presented documents 
refuting the allegations leveled at it by cer- 
tain sections of the press. 

In all fairness, as editor of an impartial 
newspaper and in defense of the truth, we 
do not see that you have any alternative 
but to publish this letter in its entirety in 
as prominent a place on your pages as you 
have previously published the allegations 
against us. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. Bonny. 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN Co., INC., 
Boise, Idaho, May 23, 1952. 
Mr. ROBERT S. ALLEN, 
Care the Post-Hall Syndicate, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. ALLEN: We are attaching here- 
with copy of a letter which we have today 
written to the editor of the Idaho Daily 
Statesman regarding the article appearing in 
your column published in the Idaho Daily 
Statesman on Thursday, May 22, 1952. We 
believe that you should be sincerely inter- 
ested in what we have to say in this letter 
to the editor of the Idaho Daily Statesman. 

We reiterate to you that we believe there 
has been entirely too many unfounded 
statements regarding the performance of 
Atlas Constructors on the north African air 
bases and we believe that, in the interests of 
the public, it would be advisable for you to 
thoroughly check you sources before you 
lend the weight of your column in publish- 
ing any more of these unfounded statements. 

We are sending copies of our letter to the 
Idaho Daily Statesman to all the major news- 
papers in the United States that publish your 
column, 

Yours very truly, 
J.B. Bonny, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN Co., INC., 
Boise, Idaho, May 23, 1952. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: We are forwarding 
to you for your information, a copy of a let- 
ter we have written today to the editor of 
the Idaho Daily Statesman regarding an 
article published in a column of Robert S. 
Allen on Thursday, May 22, 1952. For your 
information, we are also attaching a copy of 
Mr. Allen's article. 

We believe that you should be interested in 
our reply to Mr. Allen and hope that you 
will make available to any interested parties 
the testimony which was given by Atlas Con- 
structors before your committee on May 7, 
1952, so that anyone concerned with the 
construction of the north African air bases 
can have a clear picture of our testimony and 
our position in your investigations. 

We are sending copies of our reply to Mr. 
Allen to all the major newspapers in the 
United States who publish his column. 

Yours very truly, 
J. B. Bonny, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Industrialist Makes Significant Contribu- 
tion to American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pended letter published in the Letters to 


the Editor column of the New York 
Times by Walter W. Weismann, a leading 
industrial figure makes a real contribu- 
tion to our thinking on American foreign 
policy. Our greatest asset in the eyes of 
the peoples of the world is our reputa- 
tion for knowing how to produce goods 
and services to the greatest benefit of all 
our people that has ever been known on 
earth. Mr. Weismann urges that we use 
this prestige and I believe that we can 
and should do so with excellent effect. 


PROMOTING FREE ENTERPRISE—INDUSTRY 
Urcen To RELATE DEFENSE OF SYSTEM TO 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 


To the EDITOR oF THE New YorK TIMES: 

In view of the recent conflict in the State 
Department in connection with news and 
propaganda techniques, perhaps emphasis 
placed on promotion rather than mere de- 
fense would help create a better understand- 
ing of the American free-enterprise system. 

Why should we say, as we always do, that 
free enterprise provides an incentive for 
profit and that the profit motive creates 
jobs and prosperity? All that, of course, is 
true. But it is also true that free enterprise 
does much more than that in terms of hu- 
man values, Right now American industry, 
the child of free enterprise, is serving as the 
bulwark of peace, which is the highest of 
human values and without which freedom 
cannot exist, 

World peace is conditioned upon the eco- 
nomic stabiliity of the United States. So is 
the freedom that stems from peace. Should 
that stability be impaired by a breakdown 
or the gradual deterioration of the free-en- 
terprise system we would not be able to assist 
the free world in resisting Communist ag- 
gression. Hence the security both of free- 
dom and peace is hinged on the ability of 
American business to protect free enterprise 
from those who, consciously or otherwise, 
would undermine its foundations. 


DEFINING CAPITALISM 


American business must raise its sights 
and approach the problem in this broader 
perspective. If businessmen would relate 
their defense of free enterprise to these 
higher values with which all humanity is 
concerned—the defense of freedom and 
peace—they could sell the capitalist system 
much more effectively and with much less 
resistance. 

American industry, tended by two-thirds 
of the world’s engineers and guided by the 
genius of freemen, can out-produce the state- 
controlled industry of our enemies by more 
than 3 to 1. 

Yet free enterprise is not an evil force that 
has been made beneficent by virtue of cir- 
cumstances. Free enterprise is the expres- 
sion and fulfillment of the creative power 
of men in a free society. Like all creative 
forces, it adds to the welfare and happiness 
of society by producing more goods and 
services at progressively lower costs. It is 
for this reason the American standard of 
living is highest and that what are luxuries 
elsewhere are necessities in our own country. 

APPROACH TO PROBLEM 

We spend too much time defending our- 
selves as though we were wrongdoers. We 
spend too much time wrangling with organ- 
ized labor as though organized labor was our 
preordained enemy. We spend too much 
time griping about taxes and the high cost 
of Government. 

That approach must be reversed. Organ- 
ized labor is here to stay; and so are taxes. 
The time spent fighting labor could be better 
used to convince labor that its fortunes are 
tied up inextricably with ours. The inde- 
pendence of free labor and free enterprise is 
rooted in the nature of the American system. 
Neither can survive without the other; and 
the prosperity of one is always conditioned 
on the prosperity of the other, And as for 
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taxes, the sooner we accept them as an in- 
dispensable part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness the better. You can’t reduce taxes by 
cursing them; you can only reduce them by 
producing more goods and services and creat- 
ing a more abundant prosperity. 

If American businessmen would abandon 
their negative attitudes and channel their 
exertions into these positive directions it 
would better serve the cause of free enter- 
prise; and—what is more- important—it 
would better serve our country. For the 
more people who know about free enter- 
prise, and what it means in terms of their 
security and fredom, the more united and 
the more progressive our country will be- 
come. 

This is not only a challenge to American 
business but a challenge to every organized 
American forum, including the United States 
and local chambers of commerce, labor 
unions, clubs like Rotary, Lions, and Kiwanis. 
and professional groups. 

WALTER W. WEISMANN, 

New Yoru, June 6, 1952. 


Letter From Jack K. McFall, Assistant 
Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, under date 
of March 24, 1952, I offered an editorial 
from the Marine Digest of Seattle which 
expressed a suspicion that a portion of 
ECA grain intended for use in India was 
being diverted to Communist China. 
This suspicion has been studied and an- 
swered through a letter to me from Mr. 
Jack McFall, Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of State. In order that Mr. 
McFall’s reply be made available to those 
who considered the editorial from the 
Marine Digest, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. McFall’s letter be printed in the 
Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 17, 1952. 
The Honorable Harry P. CAIN, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR CAIN: Reference is made 
to the record of your remarks contained in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 24, 1952, 
page 2740, and the editorial from the Marine 
Digest which you read into the Recorp which 
reports a well founded suspicion that a large 
portion of ECA grain to India’s poverty- 
stricken millions is being diverted and going 
over the Burma Road to Communist Chi- 
nese.” The allegation contained in the edi- 
torial is a most serious one in that it im- 
pugns the good faith of the Government of 
India on the one hand and suggests that 
the intent of the Government and people of 
the United States is being disregarded on 
the other. 

At the outset, I am glad to be able to 
assure you that the United States Govern- 
ment and the agencies thereof which are 
particularly concerned with the movement 
of grain from the United States to India 
through ordinary commercial channels or 
under the terms of the Indian Emergency 
Food Aid Act of 1951 have absolutely no 
evidence that the allegation contained in 
the Marine Digest has any basis in fact. On 
the contrary, the information available in- 
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dicates that no grain, whether imported from 
the United States or produced domestically, 
has been shipped from India to China during 
the past 2 years. 

Although the emergency assistance pro- 
vided by the Congress last year was in the 
form of a loan, steps were taken at the very 
beginning of the program to Keep this Gov- 
ernment informed of the use of the grain 
purchased with the loan funds. The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration estab- 
lished a small mission in India to observe 
and report on the delivery and distribution 

` of the grain. Periodic and careful reports 
of this mission indicate that the grain moves 
through the government rationing system 
into the hands of the Indian people. The 
grain has been carefully tallied as it has 
been unloaded from incoming ships at the 
Indian ports and transferred to freight cars 
for overland transportation. On arrival in 
the various cities and towns the wheat moves 
under government supervision until dis- 
tributed to the local inhabitants through 
government channels. The Indian rationing 
system is not only the largest but it is one 
of the most efficient in the world. 

The editorial alleges that the wheat is be- 
ing spirited away from India into China 
over the Burma Road. This, too, can be 
readily discounted, for the present condition 
of the road is such that no sizable volume of 
supplies of any type could move by this 
route from India into China. The old Ledo 
Road, known as the Stilwell Road, made the 
connection between India and the Burma 
Road. It went through some 500 miles of 
jungle and has, to all intents and purposes, 
been abandoned and is now practically im- 
passable. Other routes would either be 
equally difficult or unusable without the 
knowledge of United States authorities. As 
for the possibility of shipments by sea, the 
United States consulates general, which 
carefully note movements of important com- 
modities, report no grain moving by sea to 
China from India. On the contrary, we know 
that China shipped food grains to India in 
1851—-360,000 long tons of milo and 66,000 
long tons of rice. 

The people of India are benefiting directly 
from the generous action of this country in 
making the large grain loan available to 
India. Concrete evidence is to be seen in the 
grain ration of the Indian people. In 1951, 
as the food shortage grew more acute in 
India, the Government of India was forced 
to reduce the grain ration from 12 ounces 
to 9 ounces per day per adult. This exceed- 
ingly low grain ration, in a country where 
grain constitutes over three-fourths of the 
average diet, brought great pressure upon 
the Government of India to increase the ra- 
tion by any means available. As soon as ac- 
tion by the United States Congress made it 
clear that help was to be obtained from the 
United States, the ration was restored to 
its previous 12-ounce level. 

Bearing these facts in mind, and consider- 
ing that India’s need for imported food grain 
is still very urgent, that India is spending 
approximately 37 percent of its current 
budget on food imports, and that all im- 
ported grain enters the Indian rationing sys- 
tem, the alleged traffic reported in the edi- 
torial in the Marine Digest, would have to be 
carried on without the knowledge of the 
Government of India and in contravention of 
Indian laws. . 

The editorial also claims that the United 
States has received no credit in Indian news- 
papers for its aid to India. The United 
States Embassy in New Delhi. and the 
United States consulates general in various 
important cities in India have for some time 
been sending to the Department reports on 
newspaper and newsreel publicity being 
given the United States shipments of grain, 
Innumerable articles from newspapers 
throughout India are on file in the Depart- 
ment. All-India radio broadcasts throughout 
India reports of the arrival of the first ship- 


ments, and documentary films of India pre- 
pared and issued a newsreel on the subject. 
The United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange program has been most ac- 
tive in seeing that appropriate publicity is 
given to the shipments. The publicity which 
developed on the initiative of the Indian 
newspapers themselves is gratifying. Mean- 
while, Communist efforts to belittle the grain 
loan have had no great impact. 

You may be interested to know that very 
recently the Food Minister of the Govern- 
ment of Madras, in answering a question 
raised by a Communist member of the state 
assembly, stated that after the Government 
of India last year had accepted an offer of 
grain from the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics without knowing the exact price, the 
order was canceled wnen it was found that 
the price was double that which obtained in 
other quarters, and that the Government. of 
India had had to “pay through the nose” for 
the first consignment of 50,000 tons which 
had arrived before the order was canceled. 
He pointed out that “the food supplied by 
Soviet Russia is an insignificant fraction of 
what we have been able to get from the 
States.” Indian newspapers further quote 
the Food Minister as saying: 

“The United States has supplied food to 
India both by way of gift and-sale. The 
quantity supplied by the United States has 
kept the wolf from the door of many a peas- 
ant in this country.” 

An allegation of this kind made by a repu- 
table magazine on the authority of a reliable 
source inevitably has a damaging effect on 
public morale and on our relations with 
friendly nations. The Department of State 
is always anxious to investigate allegations 
of this kind and to inform any responsible 
news organ interested in the facts. It is re- 
grettable that before publishing this misin- 
formation the Marine Digest did not report 
what it had heard to the Department of 
State in order that an investigation could 
be made. 

Thank you for bringing this editorial to 
my attention and for giving the Department 
the opportunity to refute the allegation. If 
further information is desired, the Depart- 
ment will be glad to supply it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K. MCFALL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


Railroad Retirement Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a very real and genuine desire to 
see our railroad retirement system pro- 
vide the largest possible benefit to our 
retired railroad workers, or their sur- 
vivors as can be done without impairing 
the solvency of the retirement fund. I 
realize there are many seeming inequities 
under the present laws governing the 
system. Therefore, I have accepted 
membership on the joint committee of 
the Senate and House, created by con- 
gressional resolution, to make a complete 
study of the Railroad Retirement Act, 
and, make recommendations with respect 
thereto. 

In order that there may be an under- 
standing upon the part of all interested 
Parties as to the provisions of the pres- 
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ent law and the changes that have been 
incorporated into the original law be- 
tween the time of its enactment and the 
present time. I have endeavored in a 
brief manner to set forth the provisions 
of the Retirement Act as presently 
amended, as follows: 

Legislation proposing to establish a 
railroad retirement system was first in- 
troduced in Congress in 1933 which re- 
sulted in the enactment of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1934. However, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down a decision on May 6, 1935, 
holding that this law was unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Social Security Act, which was ap- 
proved August 24, 1935, covered railroad 
employees as well as individuals em- 
ployed in other industries outside of the 
railroad industry. However, at that 
time the railroad labor organizations 
and Congress were in accord in the be- 
lief that there was need for a separate 
retirement system to cover railroad 
workers engaged in interstate commerce 
the same as there was a need for a 
separate law to govern and regulate the 
transportation of interstate commerce by 
railway carriers. Therefore, Congress 
enacted the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1935 which was approved on August 29, 
1935. This act also amended the Social 
Security Act so as to remove railroad em- 
ployment from coverage under that act. 

The Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 
was amended on June 24, 1937. The 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, abol- 
ished the provision which provided for 
compulsory retirement at age 65. It also 
provided a reduced annuity to a retired 
employee who had attained age 60 and 
who had 30 years of service. It also 
provided for a full annuity for total and 
permanent disability after 30 years of 
service regardless of age. Minimum an- 
nuities were also provided for employees 
reaching age 65 with at least 20 years of 
service, and lump-sum death benefits 
were provided calling for a refund to the 
survivors of all taxes which had been 
paid by the deceased employee, plus an 
allowance for interest, less any retire- 
ment benefits that had been received by 
the employee under the act. 

The 1937 taxing act levied a tax in 
equal amount upon the employee and 
employer for all wages up to $300 per 
month. This tax started at 234 per- 
cent on each beginning January 1, 1937, 
to be increased one-half of 1 percent 
each 3 years until it reached a maximum 
of 334 percent on each on January 1. 
1949. 

The Railroad Retirement System was 
further amended in 1946 by the enact- 
ment of what is called the Crosser Act, 
which was approved July 31, 1946. 
Amendments made by that act provided 
in brief, first, a provision providing for 
monthly survivor annuities correlated 
with and patterned after those provided 
by the Social Security Act; second, 
liberalization of the provisions govern- 
ing disability annuities. The amend- 
ment provided that an employee who had 
been disqualified for his regular occu- 
pation would be entitled to a disability 
annuity if he had attained age 60 re- 
gardless of his length of service, how- 
ever if he had not attained age 60 he 
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must have had at least 20 years of serv- 
ice; and, third, changes in the provision 
with respect to minimum annuities 
which resulted in increases in the mini- 
mum retirement annuities. The amend- 
ments also eliminated the tax refund 
provision which guaranteed that the 
employee or his survivors would always 
receive in benefits as much as the em- 
ployee had paid in taxes, plus interest 

The Crosser Act also increased the 
taxes payable by the employee and the 
railroads for the support of the retire- 
ment system to 5%4 percent each in 1947 
and 1948, 6 percent in 1949, 1950 and 1951 
and 6% percent thereafter. 

The Railroad Retirement Act was 
again amended in 1948 by the Wolverton 
Act, approved June 23, 1948. All cur- 
rent retirement annuities and pensions 
and all future retirement annuities were 
increased 20 percent, with no change in 
the survivor benefits except to restore 
and make retroactive the provision 
which guaranteed that the employee or 
his survivors would receive benefits equal 
to the taxes paid by the employee, plus 
interest on such taxes. 

In 1951 the Congress of the United 
States further amended the Railroad 
Retirement Act which amendments were 
approved Oct. 31, 1951. As in the past 
these amendments were the result of a 
movement sponsored by the railroad 
labor organizations. However, unlike 
past movements by the labor organiza- 
tions, the railroad brotherhoods were 
not in agreement as to proposed amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, 
which disagreement resulted in the in- 
troduction of two bills H. R. 3669 and 
H. R. 3755. 

H. R. 3669 was supported by the Rail - 
way Labor Executives Association, and 
H. R. 3755 was supported by the trans- 
portation brotherhoods, namely, the 
Order of Railroad Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

It is my understanding that the major 
differences of the railroad labor organi- 
za tions was that the Railway Labor Ex- 
ecutives Association favored a correla- 
tion of railroad retirement benefits with 
those of social security while on the other 
hand, the four transportation organiza- 
tions were opposed to such correlation 
with social security of railroad retire- 
ment benefits and in addition the impos- 
ing of the social security $50 a month 
work restriction upon retired railroad 
employees. According to the represent- 
atives of the four transportation broth- 
erhoods they had three or four meetings 
with the representatives of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association for the pur- 
pose of working out a compromise bill 
which failed. Therefore, the result was 
that each group sponsored legislation; 
the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, H. R. 3669, and the transportation 
brotherhoods, H. R. 3755. 

H. R. 3669 provided in brief, first, to 
increase retirement annuities approxi- 
mately 13 percent and pensions 15 per- 
cent; second, to increase minimum an- 
nuities 13 percent; however, it also pro- 
vided that the minimum annuity would 
not be less than that which would be 


paid by social security if such railroad 
service was covered under such Social 
Security Act; third, to provide for the 
payment of a spouse’s annuity in an 
amount equal to 50 percent of the re- 
tired employee’s annuity, but not in ex- 
cess of $50 a month; fourth, to credit 
service and compensation earned after 
the end of the year in which the em- 
ployee had attained age 65; fifth, to in- 
crease the monthly survivor benefits of 
widows, children, and parents from 50 
to 75 percent. The bill also provided 
that no annuity would be paid to any 
employee, or to the survivors of any 
employee who had less than 120 months 
of railroad service. Such employees and 
the survivors of such employees would 
be transferred to the social-security 
agency for the purpose of receiving ben- 
efits. H. R. 3669 also provided a work 
restriction clause which proposed that a 
retired railroad employee who earned 
more than $50 a month in employment 
covered under the Social Security Act 
would have to give up his railroad re- 
tirement annuity for such month. The 
amended bill also provided that the rail- 
road retirement annuity of a retired em- 
ployee would be reduced for any month 
in which he was also entitled to a social- 
security old-age benefit. That is the an- 
nuity would be reduced either by the 
amount of his social-security benefit or 
by the amount of his railroad retire- 
ment annuity computed on his prior 
service, whichever was least. The bill 
also provided to increase the taxable 
base compensation from $300 to $400 a 
month, which would mean a 3344 in- 
crease in taxes to the employee who has 
a monthly wage of $400 or more. 

H. R. 3755, the bill sponsored by the 
transportation labor organizations, pro- 
posed to increase all retirement annui- 
ties, all pensions, and all survivor bene- 
fits 25 percent. There were no other 
changes proposed by that bill. 

Both bills were referred to the House 
Interstate Committee and open hearings 
were held, at which the representatives 
of both labor and others were heard. 
After many executive meetings of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce a bill was reported out by the 
committee which provided for a flat 15- 
percent increase in retirement annuities 
and pensions and at 33%4-percent in- 
crease in survivor benefits, Although 
this bill as reported out was acceptable 
to the four transportation organizations 
it was not acceptable to the Railway La- 
bor Executives Association. 

On September 26, 1951, an open letter 
was sent to all Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives which 
was signed by Mr. J. P. Shields, grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Engineers; Mr. D. B. Robert- 
son, president of the Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; Mr. R. O. Hughes, 
president of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; and Mr. W. P. Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, which read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 26, 1951. 
To all Senators and Members oj the House of 
Representatives. 
Re railroad retirement legislation. 

HONORABLE Sms: The four transportation 
brotherhoods—Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
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men and Enginemen, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men—favor the enactment of the amended 
bill H. R. 3669, reported favorably by the ma- 
jority of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Retired railroad employees and survivors 
of deceased railroad employees are sorely in 
need of an increase in their fixed low in- 
comes on which they are now struggling 
against the highest living costs in the Na- 
tion’s history to live in decency and with 
some slight degree of comfort. This na- 
tional appeal for financial aid from this group 
of retired railroad employees who devoted 
the working years of their lives to the task 
of handling the commerce of this country, 
including the transporting of our soldiers, 
supplies, and weapons of war in two world 
conflicts we believe is entitled to sympa- 
thetic and immediate consideration by the 
Congress of the United States, with (1) no 
increase in present tax rates or taxable wage 
limits, and (2) with preservation of the 
financial soundness of the railroad retire- 
ment system without impediment or possible 
defeat by injection of controversial fringe 
amendments of questionable soundness. 

We originally suggested a 25-percent in- 
crease in benefits, but actuarial testimony 
presented before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce persuaded us to modify our original 
proposal in order to keep the fund within 
the realm of actuarial soundness. 

The work performed by transportation em- 
ployees is extremely hazardous. The num- 
ber of accidents is high and occupational 
disability frequently results in disqualify- 
ing such employees from service. In such 
cases benefits are paid under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. No similar benefits are paid 
under social security or other retirement 
systems. Involvement to any degree with 
other pension or old-age retirement systems 
is of grave concern to the transportation 
brotherhoods. 

The transportation brotherhoods pioneered 
in the development of the present railroad 
retirement system to which their members 
look with confidence and security for finan- 
cial assistance when seriously injured in line 
of duty or when they have reached the win- 
ter of life. Our railroad retirement system 
is maintained without one penny of cost to 
the public and without interference with 
other pension or old age retirement systems, 
and we express the sincere hope that the 
Congress will not enact legislation that will 
in any manner arbitrarily involve our rail- 
road retirement with other pension or re- 
tirement plans. 

The thousands of men and women now de- 
pendent upon railroad retirement benefits 
are in need of an increase, which Congress 
should provide without delay. If any of the 
controversial fringe amendments now pend- 
ing—whether intended to expand or con- 
tract the rights or benefits under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act—are considered by 
Congress to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant serious consideration, then may we 
suggest that Congress grant immediate in- 
creases in benefits and later provide an op- 
portunity for a thorough investigation of all 
controversial matters at which all interested 
parties will be accorded an opportunity to be 
heard. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. P. SHIELDS, 
Grand Chief Engineer, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 
D. B. RoBERTSON, 
President, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. 
R. O. HUGHES, 
President, Order of Railway Con- 
ductors. 
W. P. KENNEDY, 
President, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. 
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Although the transportation labor or- 
ganizations favored the passage of leg- 
islation providing for flat increases in 
all retirement benefits, the members of 
the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion still held out for the so-called 
Crosser bill. 

Due to the disagreement of the railway 
labor groups as to the kind of legisla- 
tion that should be enacted and also due 
to the immediate need of providing an 
increase in the benefits of those individ- 
uals on the retirement rolls with a fixed 
income and living costs at the highest 
peak in the history of the country, I 
considered that it was imperative to 
bring about an adjustment of the con- 
troversy, if any legislation was to be 
passed before Congress adjourned. 
Therefore, I and other Members of Con- 
gress, after consultation with represent- 
atives of railway labor and others, in- 
troduced a compromise bill in place of 
the so-called Crosser bill. 

The compromise bill proposed in brief: 

First. To increase all retirement an- 
nuities and pensions 15 percent; 

Second. To increase all monthly sur- 
vivor benefits 3344 percent; 

Third. To increase all 
death benefits 25 percent; 

Fourth, To allow credit for compensa- 
tion earned and service performed by an 
employee after age 65; 

Fifth. To provide that in no case 
would the minimum annuity be less than 
that which would be paid under the So- 
cial Security Act assuming that railroad 
service was creditable under such act; 

Sixth. To provide for a monthly an- 
nuity for the spouse of a retired em- 
ployee, equal to one-half of the employ- 
ee’s annuity or pension, but not to ex- 
ceed $40 a month; and 

Seventh. To provide that a duly elect- 
ed joint and survivor annuity would be 
revoked upon the death of the spouse or 
upon the request of the retired employee, 
and the individuals annuity shall be in- 
creased to the amount that would have 
been payable had no joint and survivor 
been elected. 

This compromise bill was endorsed by 
the presidents of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
and the Order of Railway Conductors. 
However, it did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association and they continued to sup- 
port the Crosser bill. i 

The compromise bill and the Crosser 
bill did not vary greatly as to the bene- 
fits proposed. However, the Crosser bill 
contained certain requirement provisions 
which, in my opinion and also in the 
opinion of the transportation labor or- 
ganizations, were very objectionable, in- 
asmuch as they were of a restrictive na- 
ture. For example, the Crosser bill pro- 
posed: 

First. To restrict the payment of all 
retirement and survivor annuities to only 
those cases in which the employee had 
performed 120 months of railroad sery- 
ice. It also proposed to transfer to the 
Social Security Agency those cases in 
which the employee had less than 120 
months of service, and if the employee 
met the requirements of the Social Se- 
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curity Act then such benefits as payable 
under that act would be paid. This pro- 
vision was not included in the proposed 
compromise bill for several reasons. 
First, the railroad employee who had per- 
formed less than 10 years of service would 
be required to pay a 6%4-percent tax on 
his railroad income, but, those employed 
in social-security employment would 
only be required to pay a 142-percent tax 
for the same benefits payable to the rail- 
road employee for service of less than 
10 years. Second, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act did provide for a monthly an- 
nuity payable to an aged or disabled em- 
ployee who had less than 10 years of 
service provided he met the age require- 
ment of 60 or 65 years. However, under 
the Social Security Act there is no bene- 
fit payable to those that are disabled 
before age 65 and further under that act 
an individual must meet a certain re- 
quirement as to length of service before 
any benefits are payable. This require- 
ment in the future will mean that rail- 
road employees with only railroad serv- 
ice of less than 10 years of service will 
not qualify for benefits under the Social 
Security Act, which will mean that the 
employee will never receive any benefits 
although he has paid a 64%4-percent tax 
in to the railroad retirement fund. 
Second. The compromise bill did not 
contain the $50-a-month work restric- 
tion provision of the Crosser bill. This 
provision provided that the annuity or 
pension of any aged retired railroad em- 
Ployee would be canceled for any month 
in which the retired employee earned 
more than $50 in employment covered 
under the Social Security Act. This work 
restriction was considered as unfair to 
the retired railroad employee. The rail- 
road employee was restricted as to em- 
ployment in the railroad industry. Why 
should he be restricted from employment 
covered outside of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act? The retired Government em- 
ployee and the retired social-security- 
covered employee were only restricted 
as to work covered under their retire- 
ment system and were not restricted 
from working in the railroad industry 
or any other field of employment except 
that from which they were retired. 
Third, The compromise bill also did 
not include that provision of the Crosser 
bill which provided that the retirement 
annuity or pension of an individual, and 
the annuity of his spouse shall be reduced 
for any month in which the individual 
is entitled to receive an old-age insur- 
ance benefit under the Social Security 
Act, either by the amount of the social- 
security benefits or by the amount of his 
railroad retirement annuity which is paid 
for service before 1937, whichever is less. 
The Government retirement system does 
not penalize the retired worker if he re- 
ceives a pension from the railroad re- 
tirement or social security or any other 
retirement system, nor does the Social 
Security Act provide for any reduction 
in old-age benefits of a retired worker 
if they received or was entitled to re- 
ceive any retirement benefits from any 
other retirement system. This restric- 
tive provision contained in the Crosser 
bill, in my opinion, did not have any 
rightful place in the railroad retirement 
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system; therefore, the compromise bill 
did not contain such a provision. 

Fourth. Another objectionable feature 
of the Crosser bill which was not in the 
compromise bill was that provision which 
proposed to increase the taxable com- 
pensation base from $300 a month to $400 
a month. This provision would mean 
that the railroad employee who receives 
$400 a month or more would have to pay 
taxes of $25 a month instead of $18.75, 
which would be an increase of 3344 per- 
cent in the amount of taxes paid. 

In October of 1951 the Crosser bill was 
defeated in the House of Representatives 
and the compromise bill was passed by 
the House in its place. However, the 
Senate in passing the bill included all 
of the provisions of the House compro- 
mise bill, and the Senate bill also in- 
cluded from the Crosser bill the follow- 
ing provisions: 

First. To restrict the payment of re- 
tirement monthly benefits to those em- 
ployees and survivors of employees who 
had at least 120 months of railroad serv- 
ice and to transfer to social security 
those employees with less than 10 years 
of service. 

Second. To reduce retirement annui- 
ties and pensions of retired railroad 
workers and the spouse of such indi- 
vidual for any month in which such in- 
dividuals were entitled to receive an 
old-age insurance benefit under the So- 
cial Security Act. 

Third. To increase the taxable com- 
pensation from $300 a month to $350 a 
month. . 

Due to the differences in the House 
bill and the bill passed by the Senate 
the legislation was referred to a con- 
ference committee of both Houses of 
Congress. The bill as reported out from 
the conference committee included all 
of the provisions as passed in the com- 
promise bill and in addition the first two 
provisions of the Senate bill; however, 
there was no increase in taxable com- 
pensation included. This bill as re- 
ported out by the conference committee 
was adopted by both House and Senate 
and signed by the President on October 
31, 1951. 

The correlation of railroad retirement 
benefits with those of social security and 
the transferring of employees with less 
than 10 years of service to social se- 
curity for the payment of benefits was an 
about face for certain representatives 
of labor from the principle of a separate 
retirement system for railroad em- 
ployees. 

I still am of the opinion that there 
should be a separate retirement system 
which should pay annuities to railroad 
employees upon their railroad service re- 
gardless of any retirement benefits re- 
ceived by the employee from any other 
source, 

Furthermore, it is plain to me that 
there is need for a complete and search- 
ing study of the present Railroad Retire- 
ment Act as amended. There is gen- 
eral complaint with respect to the effect 
of the amendment, recently made, that 
connects railroad retirement with social 
security, and which in the opinion of 
many works to the detriment of the re- 
tired railroad worker. Complaint is also 
made as to the rate of tax paid by rail- 
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road workers as compared to that paid 
by workers under social security, and 
that the benefits received are not pro- 
portionately as large as received by those 
who come under social security. There 
is also a growing desire for liberalization 
of the act with respect to length of serv- 
ice and retirement age. All of this, of 
course, necessitates a careful examina- 
tion of the fund from an actuarial stand- 
point to make certain that the fund shall 
remain solvent. 

I assume all our railroad workers, in- 
cluding those already retired, that it is 
my desire to do everything possible in 
the way of improved benefits for the tax 
paid as the continued solvency of the 
fund will permit. And, as a member of 
the joint Senate and House committee 
appointed to make a study of the Retire- 
ment Aci, I will give the task my most 
sincere and conscientious effort. 


How Congressman Hays of Ohio Voted 
on Important Legislation, Eighty-second 
Congress, Second Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
am including, under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks, an explanation of 
some of the more important bills to come 
before the Eighty-second Congress and 
my stand on them. 

SECOND SESSION 


Military construction bill authorized 
a public-works program for establish- 
ment and improvement of military and 
naval bases in the United States and 
abroad. I voted yes“ June 12, 1952. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 provided 
for reorganization of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, reduced the number of col- 
lectors, and put them under civil service, 
thus taking tax collection out of politics, 
I voted “no” on the resolution of dis- 
approval, in effect an affirmative vote on 
the plan—January 30, 1952. 

Social Security Act amendments of 
1952 increased old-age and survivors in- 
surance benefits, preserved insurance 
rights of permanently and totally dis- 
abled persons, and increased the amount 
of earnings permitted without loss of 
benefits. I voted “yes” on the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill— 
May 19, 1952. Motion failed for lack 
of necessary two-thirds, but bill later 
passed. 

Housing Act of 1952 increased the au- 
thorization for mortgage purchases by 
Federal National Mortgage Association, 
FHA insurance, and community facil- 
ities in defense areas. I voted yes“ 
July 2, 1952. 

I supported strong legislation to pre- 
vent illegal entry of wetbacks—cheap 
Mexican farm labor—into the United 
States. A somewhat less stringent bill 
passed the House—February 26, 1952. 


As one of the few farmers in Congress 
I am particularly aware of the value of 
the soil-conservation program and sup- 
ported the bill to extend the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to make 
soil-conservation payments—May 19, 
1952. 

The conference report on the Armed 
Forces pay bill provided a pay increase 
and additional subsistence allowances 
for our servicemen. I yoted yes“ May 
15, 1952. 

The bill to make additional funds 
available to the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to make direct home and 
farmhouse loans to eligible veterans pro- 
vided much-needed financing for vet- 
erans seeking to build in areas where no 
private capital can be secured for the 
purpose, I voted yves“ February 19, 
1952. 

The Korean veterans’ education and 
training bill provided GI bill of rights 
benefits for veterans serving after June 
27, 1950. I voted yes“ —June 5, 1952. 

The coal mine safety bill should go a 
long way toward preventing the disasters 
which over the years have cost the lives 
of thousands of men who work in the 
mines, I voted yes“ July 2, 1952. 


The World Is Ours, if We Have Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Lloyd Mel- 
seth gave promise of becoming an out- 
standing future adult citizen when he 
was graduated in 1951 from high school 
in Blaine, Wash. He was respected, ad- 
mired, and held in high regard by class- 
mates and by everyone who knew him. 
Lloyd Melseth did not live to accomplish 
and satisfy his dreams and ambitions. 
Shortly after leaving high school Lloyd 
Melseth died by drowning. His passing 
was sad and unfortunate but he left his 
encouragement as a guide to his own 
generation. At his high school gradua- 
tion ceremony Lloyd Melseth addressed 
the student body. His observations were 
worthy of his title The World Is Ours, 
if We Have Faith.” 

In order that youngsters and all of us 
who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may 
benefit from a young man’s view, I ask 
unanimous consent that the commence- 
ment speech given by Lloyd Melseth be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe WORLD Is Ours, 1F We Have FAIH 
(By Lloyd Melseth, Blaine High School 1951) 

J shall quote to you a saying from a famous 
British writer, Eric Knight who once said, 
“Anybody can have faith in what reason 
tells him is certain. Faith is the ability to 
believe beyond reason.” 

When we see a watch we believe that be- 
hind it there was a plan. We perceive that 
it was put together for a definite purpose. 
It wasn't by accident that the intricate parts 
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produce motion which points out the hours 
of the day. There cannot.be a design with- 
out a designer or order without choice, 

Faith tells us that the universe also had 
a designer. Wisdom and intelligence were 
behind the creation of the sun under whose 
warmth plants thrive, yet if there were not 
light and water, the plan would be useless, 
It wasn’t blind chance that created gravity 
sufficient to uphold planets in their orbits. 

Man is justly proud of his discoveries, but 
often does not realize that he couldn’t dis- 
cover gasoline if it were not stored in the 
depths of the earth in the form of crude oil. 
Radio and television are only a wise appli- 
cation of discovered principles available in 
a world for which man has no credit. The 
minute particles of matter in the atom were 
placed in the earth before man's existence, 
This speaks for a Supreme Intelligence. 

If we are the product of purposeless forces, 
we have no responsibility to a higher power. 
There is no will to satisfy but our own. Yet 
if these marvels are the product of an Al- 
mighty God we must concede that they were 
made for a purpose. If man was created for 
a purpose it behooves him to seek his pür- 
pose and fulfill it. 

Here’s a verse from the Bible found in 
Hebrews 11:3, “Through faith we under- 
stand that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God * * .“ 


The Communist Chinese Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, in 1944, 
when the road to victory against Japan 
became clearly defined, our Military Es- 
tablishment naturally and logically con- 
cerned itself with conditions which 
would exist in Asia following the sur- 
render of Japan. 

The major factor in their calculations 
was the international Communist move- 
ment and the program of the Soviet 
Government. The top intelligence ex- 
perts, both military and civilian, were 
assigned the important job of preparing 
a definitive study of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement. The final report was 
issued on July 5, 1945, and represents one 
of the most competent studies that I 
have seen. This study makes it clear 
that our intelligence experts and our 
Government generally were aware of the 
true nature of communism in Asia. 

Because the claim has often been made 
by the State Department that our Far 
East policy blunders were committed be- 
cause of ignorance, this report becomes 
of utmost significance to every Ameri- 
can, since here our Government had 
available to it the real facts. This re- 
port warned very clearly of the disaster 
which would overtake American inter- 
ests unless a specific anti-Communist 
policy were followed. It is, of course, a 
matter of record that the facts presented 
were ignored, that the recommendations 
made were contradicted. The disaster 
which followed is apparent. 

This document shows very clearly that 
the surrender of China and North Korea 
to the Communists was deliberate, and 
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that it was the cornerstone of the Tru- 
man-Acheson policy in the Far East. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION, 
Washington. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNIST MOVEMENT 
(Prepared by Military Intelligence Service) 
1. THE PROBLEM 


The problem of the Chinese Communists 
is not merely one of how the Communists 
should be dealt with; even more difficult has 
been the problem of determining the facts. 
“Authorities” on both sides have disputed 
the most elementary statements of fact. 

It was considered by the Military Intelli- 
gence Service that this state of affairs con- 
stituted an impediment to the effective 
prosecution of military operations in China 
and in the Pacific. A major project was 
therefore initiated at the end of 1944, under 
which the most competent analysts—both 
civilian and military—were assigned to the 
examination of all material available, and to 
the compilation of a report on the Chinese 
Communist movement. The preparation of 
the report involved the examination of over 
2,500 reports, pamphlets, and books, 


2. FUNDAMENTAL CONCLUSIONS 


Careful study of these materials has led 
to a number of basic conclusions. Appro- 
priate qualification and detailed authentica- 
tion for these conclusions is contained in 
the full report. The most important conclu- 
sions may be summarized as follows: (1) 
The “democracy” of the Chinese Communists 
is Soviet democracy; (2) the Chinese Com- 
munist movement is part of the international 
Communist movement, sponsored and 
guided by Moscow; (3) there is reason to 
believe that Soviet Russia plans to create 
Russian-dominated areas in Manchuria, Ko- 
rea, and probably north China; (4) a strong 
and stable China cannot exist without the 
natural resources of Manchuria and North 
China; (5) in order to prevent the separa- 
tion of Manchuria and North China from 
China, it is essential that, if Soviet Russia 
participates in the war, China not be divided 
(like Europe) into American-British and 
Russian zones of military operations. 

3. PRÉCIS OF CONCLUSIONS 

(a) High morale: The Chinese Commu- 
nists are the best led and most vigorous of 
present-day organizations in China. Their 
morale is high. Their policies are sharply 
defined and carried out with a devotion which 
is fanatical. 

(b) Policy of establishing communism 
through democracy: The Chinese Commu- 
nists emphasize two stages in their revolu- 
tionary program: First, the change of the 
Chinese semifeudal society into a bourgeois 
(or capitalist) democracy; second, the es- 
tablishment of communism. The first is 
their present goal according to their own 
claims. They insist, however, that the bour- 
gecis democracy must have “the support and 
leadership of the proletariat under Commu- 
nist guidance.” This objective they have 
achieved in their areas of control; theirs is a 
one-party controlled democracy. 

(c) Soviet democracy: While the Chinese 
Communists call their present political sys- 
tem democracy, the democracy which they 
sponsor is in fact Soviet democracy on the 
pattern of the U. S. S. R. rather than democ- 
racy in the Anglo-American sense. It is a 
democracy more rigidly controlled by the 
Chinese Communist Party than is the so- 
called one-party dictatorship of the Chung- 
king government controlled by the Kuomin- 
tang (People’s National Party). This is in- 
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dicated by the fact that Chiang Kai-shek 
rules by maintaining a measure of balance 
between the various factions within the Kuo- 
mintang and by making concessions to the 
non-Communist opposition groups outside 
the Kuomintang in Chungking-controlled 
China. Whenever he fails, as he has in the 
past 4 years, to maintain such a balance, he 
weakens his rule. On the other hand, while 
minority parties which wholeheartedly accept 
Communist leadership are tolerated in Com- 
munist-controlied China, real opposition 
parties and groups are summarily suppressed 
as traitors. If the Communists’ charge of 
Kuomintang intolerance is true, it is also 
true that the Communists will be still more 
intolerant if they ever obtain supreme power 
in China. 

Nevertheless, since the Chinese Commu- 
nists provide individuals, especially the la- 
borers and peasants, with greater economic 
opportunities than the Kuomintang Nation- 
alists provide, the Communists enjoy wider 
popular support in the areas held by their 
own armies than do the Nationalists in their 
areas of control. This is the Communists’ 
greatest source of strength in China. 

(d) Part of international Communist 
movement: The Chinese Communist move- 
ment is a part of the international Com- 
munist movement. Its military strategy, 
diplomatic orientation, and propaganda pol- 
icies follow those of the Soviet Union. They 
are adapted to fit the Chinese environment, 
but all high policy is derived from interna- 
tional Communist policy, which, in turn, de- 
pends on Soviet Russia. Throughout their 
history the Chinese Communists have loy- 
ally supported and followed the policies of 
Soviet Russia and have accepted the whole 
content of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism. 

(e) Desire for United States support 
against Japan and the Kuomintang: This 
does not prevent the Chinese Communists 
from maintaining a friendly attitude toward 
the United States. Their attitude toward 
us and all capitalist democracies is condi- 
tioned, however, by the extent to which they 
can obtain benefits from us in the further- 
ance of their own revolutionary aims: The 
subjugation of China under Communist rule 
and the development of a Communist-con- 
trolled capitalist democracy in China as a 
preliminary to the introduction of commu- 
nism, They would use American support to 
further their struggle against both Japan and 
the Chungking Government. 

(f) De facto independence: The Chinese 
Communist movement today is not repre- 
sented merely by a political party; it is repre- 
sented by what is a state in all but name, 
possessing territory (the combined area of 
which is about the size of France or one- 
fifth of China proper), a population of prob- 
ably more than 70,000,000 people, armies, 
law, and money of its own. The Chinese 
Communist state is economically primitive 
but (at a primitive level) fairly self-suffi- 
cient. 

(g) Rivalry with the Kuomintang: 

(1) Failure of the Entente Cordiale: Dur- 
ing the period of the Soviet Russian-Kuo- 
mintang Entente Cordiale, 1923-27, the Kuo- 
mintang and the Chinese Communists co- 
operated. The Chinese Communists prom- 
ised to support the revolutionary, national- 
ist, democratic program of the Kuomintang, 
They broke this promise. It soon became 
evident to the Kuomintang leaders that the 
Chinese Communists, urged on by Soviet 
Russia, were aspiring to turn the revolution 
into a class war in order to gain supreme 
control over China. In 1927 the Kuomintang 
therefore turned against the Chinese Com- 
munists and Soviet Russia. 

(2) Development of the united front 
movement: The ensuing civil war, 1927-37, 
between the armies of the two Chinese par- 
ties was accompanied by the bloody excesses 
characteristic of all class wars. By 1936 the 
Kuomintang had almost defeated the Chi- 
nese Red Army. The latter was saved by 
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the Tuomintang's acceptance of the idea 
of a united front with the Communists in 
defense of China against Japan. The united 
front idea had been developed in Moscow. It 
applied to Communists in all countries and 
inyolyed cooperation between Communists 
and non-Communist groups and parties in 
the capitalist democracies, as a means of 
safeguarding the Soviet Union against the 
threat of Fascist aggression and of expanding 
the influence of the Communists in capital- 
is‘ democracies, 

Under the terms of the united-front un- 

derstanding in China, the Chinese Commu- 
nists pledged themselves, as of 1937, to cease 
subversive activities against the Government, 
to abolish their separate government and 
administration, and to integrate the Chinese 
Red Army with the Government’s Central 
Army. 
(3) The war within the war: The Chinese 
Communists did not fulfill this promise. 
Soon after the outbreak of the Sino-Japa- 
nese war, the Government assigned to the 
Communists certain defense zones. The 
Communists, however, refused to stay with- 
in their assigned zones. While the Kuo- 
mintang armies in obedience to the Chinese 
high command, kept within their assigned 
defense zones, the Communist armies in- 
sisted on being granted entry into any 
Kuomintang zone that they desired to en- 
ter. Whenever the Kuomintang troops re- 
fused to admit the Communist troops into 
their defense sectors and to share with them 
their exceedingly limited resources they were 
called traitors by the Communists. When 
the National Government refused to grant 
the Communists permission to establish in 
Kuomintang areas their own separate civil 
administrations, called “united front gov- 
ernments,” which flouted the National au- 
thority of Chungking and accepted orders 
only from the Communist capital, Yenan, 
the Communists accused the Kuomintang of 
being antidemocratic and the Kuomintang 
troops of being “experts in dissension.” Such 
tactics inevitably led to clashes with Kuo- 
mintang troops. The latter fought in self- 
defense against both the Communists and 
the Japanese for the protection of their 
bases. 

Internecine strife led to a general de- 
terloratſon of the Chinese war situation. 
After the United States entered the war 
against Japan both the Communists and the 
Kuomintang became more interested in their 
own status vis-à-vis each other than in 
fighting Japan. The interparty struggle be- 
came of paramount importance. For the 
Chinese believed that America guaranteed 
victory against Japan, and the fruits of this 
victory would obviously go to the party that 
won out in the Kuomintang-Communist 
struggle for power. 

(h) Role in World War II: In spite of 
this internecine strife, or quasi war, the 
Chinese Communists have contributed to 
the United Nations war against Japan. By 
organizing extensive guerrilla territories 
within areas enclosed by the Japanese Army 
they have prevented the full Japanese ex- 
ploitation of north China’s resources in food- 
stuffs, raw materials, and manpower. They 
have also rescued many American pilots who 
have been forced down in Communist-con- 
trolled areas. 

Contrary to the widely advertised reports 
of their sympathizers, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have, however, fought the Japanese far 
less than have the National Government 
troops. The Generalissimo, Chiang Kal- 
shek, and his followers have yielded ground 
politically and militarily to the Communists 
in order to avoid an open break; as a Nation- 
alist, Chiang Kai-shek has been primarily 
interested in the war against Japan, 

(1) Military capacity small: The Chinese 
Communists now claim to have an army of 
910,000 troops in addition to local militia 
forces numbering about 2,000,000 men. How- 
ever, in October 1944 the strength of the 
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Chinese Communist regular forces was re- 
UHably reported as 475,000. The degree to 
which the increase since October of last year 
represents an actual increase in fighting ca- 
pacity depends upon the number of rifles 
available. Rifles were available for only 
about 250,000 men in October 1944. 

(J) The alternative settlements of the 
Kuomintang-Communist problem: 

(1) General; As far as can be seen at pres- 
ent there are three alternatives for a settle- 
ment of the internal situation in China: (1) 
Civil war between the Kuomintang and the 
Chinese Communists; a settlement which 
would be disastrous for the Chinese people, 
even though it might ultimately decide the 
question of which shall rule; (2) in- 
stitution of a National Assembly to inaugu- 
rate a democratic, constitutional form of 
government in which all parties find repre- 
sentation; (3) division of China into two 
(or more) separate parts, these parts to be 
united in a loose federation represented by 
a coalition government of all parties. The 
decisions of this coalition government would 
be executed independently by the Chinese 
Communists and the Kuomintang. The two 
parties would continue to maintain their 
separate armies and administrations. 

Many observers believe that neither of 
the latter two alternatives is feasible. Both 
the Kuomintang and the Chinese Commu- 
nists aspire to supreme control over China. 
This being the case some observers believe 
that civil war is unavoidable, 

(2) Generalissimo sponsors the National 
Assembly: Chiang Kai-shek has proposed the 
National Assembly, which is to convene on 
November 12, 1945, as the only possible 
means for a peaceful solution of the Kuo- 
mintang-Communist problem and for the 
reestablishment of unity in China, He in- 
sists, however, that no unity can be achieved 
so long as there are several independent par- 
tisan armies in China. He therefore de- 
mands that the Communists fulfill their 
pledge of 1937 to subordinate their army 
to the National Government. He makes 
compliance with this demand a prerequisite 
for any political settlement with the Com- 
munists. 


(3) Chinese Communists sponsor idea of 
coalition government; The Communists re- 
fuse to comply with this demand. They have 
boycotted the National Assembly and insist 
that the coalition government is the only 
solution of the interparty problem in China. 
The pian for a coalition government might 
be workable if the Communists would ac- 
cept a clear demarcation of Kuomintang and 
Communist areas. But throughout the war 
the Kuomintang has vainly tried to obtain 
an agreement with the Communists for a 
demarcation of defense areas, and there is 
no indication that the Communists would 
accept any demarcation of Kuomintang and 
Communist areas if a coalition government 
were to be established. 

In view of this, the coalition government, 
were it to be established without the Com- 
munists being committed to a specific de- 
marcation of their areas, would only serve 
the interests of the Communists in that 
their present areas would obtain legal status 
by consent of the Kuomintang and other 
parties, while leaving the Kuomintang part 
of the country open to further Communist 
infiltration through legal or illegal means. 
Chiang Kai-shek has refused to accept the 
idea of a coalition government. 

(4) Unity or permanent division of China, 
the issues at stake: Here the matter rests 
(July 3, 1945). For the time being it is a 
question of the National Assembly versus 
the coalition government. The former pro- 
vides a chance for unifying China by the 
agreement of the China armed parties to 
submit to arbitration and law instead of 
force. The latter would continue into the 

period the system of territorial di- 
vision of China between the Kuomintang 
and the Chinese Communists and the main- 


tenance of separate party armies. Real unity 
cannot be achieved on this basis. Each 
party insists on its own plan. 

(k) International implications: 

(1) Common policy of United States and 
U. S. S. R.: It is generally believed that a 
peaceful interparty settlement in China 
depends largely upon the extent to which the 
United States and Soviet Russia can follow 
a common policy toward China. Were the 
Soviet Union to decide to give active sup- 
port to the Chinese Communists, in terms 
of supplies or military aid, while the United 
States supports the Chungking government, 
the Russians and Americans would be meet- 
ing head on. 

(2) Uncertainty concerning Soviet aims in 
China: Present relations between Chung- 
king and Moscow are cool. The Soviet press 
is strongly denouncing the “reactionaries” in 
the Kuomintang and is openly sponsoring 
the plan of the Chinese Communists for a 
coalition government. There are indications 
that Soviet Russia envisages the establish- 
ment of Soviet domination (along somewhat 
the same lines as in Outer Mongolia and in 
Easte: a Europe), in the areas of north China 
adjacent to Soviet Russia; that is in Sinki- 
ang, Inner Mongolia, Manchuria, and possi- 
bly also the northern provinces of China 
proper. A typical statement in this regard 
is one by a Soviet Russian diplomat in China 
who emphasized that Soviet Russia is deter- 
mined that all her border states should be 
“free from unhealthy combination or link- 
age with other great powers.” 

The Chinese Communists’ plan for a coa- 
lition government would conceivably further 
this aim in the north China and Manchuria 
might legally become the exclusive spheres 
of influence of the Chinese Communists and 
hence come under a regime that would be 
wholly obedient to Soviet Russia. At the 
same time the coalition government, which 
would represent all groups in China, would 
lend China an outward appearance of unity. 

On the other hand, it is conceivable that 
the Soviet Union will try to improve rela- 
tions with Chungking on the basis of the 
reestablishment of a united front between 
the Kuomintang and the Chinese Commu- 
nists. For it has been Soviet Russia’s experi- 
ence in China that cooperation or a united 
front between the Kuomintang and the Chi- 
nese Communists has always favored the 
Communists against the Nationalists, no 
matter what political shading the latter 
represent, whether reactionary or liberal. By 
contrast, the Communist cause in China has 
suffered whenever the Kuomintang has 
fought the Communists in an all-out civil 
war. It is possible that this is the ex- 
planation for Soviet Russia's apparent wil- 
lingness to welcome the visit of Dr. T. V. 
Soong, president of the Executive Yuan and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Chinese 
Government. He arrived in Moscow and was 
received by Stalin on June 30. An agreement 
between Moscow and Chungking would have 
the advantage, for Soviet Russia, of reducing 
the danger of immediate disagreement be- 
tween the U. S. S. R. and the United States. 

(3) The United States and the situation 
in China: 

(a) The postwar peace in the Far East 
depends on reestablishment of Chinese in- 
dependence and unity: The type of peace 
we shall gain by our victory over Japan de- 
pends on our success in aiding the Chinese 
to regain complete independence and to 
establish unity. For China is the center of 
the Far East; political, economic, and mili- 
tary relationships in the Far East have al- 
ways revolved around China. Russia be- 
came one of the leading far-eastern powers 
by acquiring vast regions from China. Rus- 
sia’s growth as a far-eastern power has de- 
pended greatly upon its success in extending 
its influence in China. Similarly, Japan 
grew to a world power by virtue of her ter- 
ritorial acquisitions in Korea and Man- 
churia. She grew into a world menace after 
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her vast conqussts in China proper in the 
1930's. 

The independence and territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity of China, including 
Manchuria, have been key points of United 
States policy and interests in the Far East. 
During the past 85 years Russia, and during 
the past 50 years Russia and Japan, the two 
leading military land powers in Asia, have 
been the chief threats to China’s independ- 
ence. Because of this, a considerable part of 
the international struggle over China has 
been centered on creating a balance between 
these two powers. The sea powers, Great 
Britain and the United States, have main- 
tained the balance between the two land 
powers. America’s concern in this contest 
between Russia and Japan for control in 
China has been demonstrated several times. 
The rivalry between Russia and Japan has 
centered on Manchuria and Korea. 

(b) With the defeat of Japan, Soviet Rus- 
sia will emerge as the sole military land 
power in Asia: Necessary. as is the defcat 
of Japan to the reestablishment of peace in 
the Pacific, the fact remains that her de- 
feat will upset the whole structure of the 
international balance of power in the Far 
East which was developed in the decades be- 
fore 1931. Deprived of her empire in China, 
and with her cities and industries smashed 
to pieces, Japan will be back where she 
started at the dawn of her modern era; a 
group of relatively worthless islands, popu- 
lated by fishermen, primitive farmers, and 
innocuous warriors. The clock will be 
turned back some 80 years, to the time when 
the rivalry between Russia and the western 
democracies in China began. With the total 
defeat of Japan, Russia will again emerge as 
the sole military land power of any account 
in Asia. But she will be vastly stronger than 
at any time in the past. 

(c) Prevention of a repetition of the Polish 
situation in Manchuria and Korea is essen- 
tial to postwar stability in the Far East: 
The problem of postwar peace in the Far 
East revolves, insofar as the United States 
is concerned, around two major questions: 
(1) How can the military- political vacuum 
in the Far East be filled following the defeat 
of Japan? (2) How can the United States 
promote internal unity in China? 

The answer to both questions is vitally af- 
fected by the action of Soviet Russia, and by 
the arrangements in regard to the Far East 
that we can make with Soviet Russia. If it 
be assumed that Soviet Russia will join in 
the war against Japan, the solution of those 
questions will be greatly affected by the ex- 
tent to which we can prevent the division of 
China along the same lines as Europe into 
an American-British and a Soviet zone of 
military operations. For the elements of un- 
certainty as to Soviet Russia’s intentions in 
China and in regard to the Chinese Commu- 
nists are very similar to those in regard to 
eastern Europe during 1943 and 1944. Many 
of the fears and speculations current at that 
time, to the effect that Soviet Russia intend- 
ed to develop Eastern Europe as an exclusive 
Soviet sphere of influence, have proved to be 
right. There is justification for similar fears 
in regard to north China, Manchuria, and 
Korea, Just as Soviet Russia’s plans in East- 
ern Europe have been favored by the absence 
of American and British forces in these areas, 
so also would Soviet Russia, if she does plan 
to create a Soviet sphere of influence in 
north China, Manchuria, and Korea, find 
herself in a most favorable position if these 
areas were assigned to her exclusively or even 
predominantly as a zone of military opera- 
tions against Japan. 

On the other hand, if American forces co- 
operate on equal terms with Soviet Russian, 
Chinese, and British forces in the reconquest 
and occupation of north China, Manchuria, 
and Korea, a peace settlement in complete 
accord with the terms of the Cairo declara- 
tion of December 1, 1943, can much more 
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readily be achieved. For it is clear that if 
the war were to end with us in control of 
Japan, and with Chungking-Chinese, Ameri- 
can, and British forces in control of central 
and south China, while Soviet Russian and 
Chinese Communist forces held the control- 
ling power in Manchuria and Korea, a peace 
settlement in regard to these areas might 
entail a considerable compromise of the 
terms of the Cairo declaration. In that case, 
the plan of the Chinese Communists for a 
coalition government might well be the only 
feasible way of settling the situation in 
China; north China and probably also Man- 
churia and Korea would come under the con- 
trol of native Communists dependent upon 
Soviet Russian support, and in these areas 
there would be established the now typical 
united front or democratic coalition admin- 
istrations in which the Communists hold the 
dominant power. Deprived of the vast raw 
material resources of north China and Man- 
churia the present National Government of 
China would find itself unable to compete 
with the Communists in the north and to es- 
tablish a strong and stable state. For this 
reason it is necessary, for the maintenance 
of peace in the Far East and for the long- 
range interests of the United States, that 
the Cairo declaration be implemented with- 
out modification. 
P. E. PEABODY, 
Brigadier General, GSC, 
Chief, Military Intelligence Service 
(For the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2). 


Tribute to Hon. Fred G. Aandahl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deep regret and sadness that I learned 
of the retirement from Congress of one 
who has given his State and country 
honorable and distinguished service, our 
good friend, FRED AANDAHL, of North Da- 
kota. 

I feel it is a distinct loss to not only 
the State of North Dakota, but also to 
the Congress of the United States. His 
many good friends will miss the inspira- 
tion of his friendship, his wise and sage 
counsel, his kindly tolerance and broad 
understanding, his ready smile and 
handclasp. We have all too few men of 
Frep AANDAHL’s capabilities—men thor- 
oughly imbued with the principles and 
ideals that underlie our Constitution. 
Frep AANDAHL is an honest man, of high 
moral character and integrity, forth- 
right and unyielding in principle. His 
word is his bond. The Governor, as 
many of us call him, is a man of sterling 
character, high Christian ideals, a de- 
voted husband and father, with a charm- 
ing wife and three lovely daughters. 

Frep’s lifelong work has been farm- 
ing. He does a good job of it, too, as his 
friends and neighbors in the Litchville 
area will tell you. His services in the 
State senate gave him a broad back- 
ground of State and national problems, 
Through his sound philosophy of gov- 
ernment, his sympathetic approach and 
interest in the problems of government, 
he rendered outstanding service as Gov- 
ernor of our great sister State—North 


Dakota. Three terms he piloted their 
ship of state with honor and integrity, 
and through his able, conscientious, and 
just governorship, he earned the respect, 
the admiration, the esteem, and the con- 
fidence of the people throughout the 
State. Here, with great dignity, he ad- 
ministered the laws of his State. As Gov- 
ernor, he conducted a sound, businesslike 
administration and worked hard in 
maintaining a balanced budget. His ef- 
forts were unceasing to further irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects, and he did 
much of the groundwork for the building 
of the greatest earth-filled dam in the 
world, Garrison Dam, now being con- 
structed in North Dakota. He has 
worked through all his public service for 
the betterment of rural America, the 
promotion and extension of REA, RTA, 
SCS, and other sound constructive agri- 
cultural programs. 

FRED AANDAHL, in his 2 years of dis- 
tinguished service here in the House of 
Representatives, has carried on his ear- 
lier goal to preserve and maintain our 
American way of life and insure the con- 
tinuation of the incentives of our free- 
enterprise system. One might call him 
a moderate liberal. He has given all-out 
support to the Federal water develop- 
ment program, full parity farm price 
supports and rural electrification and 
telephone service. He has stood firm in 
his purpose and objective of keeping 
these Federal projects in full harmony 
with the American free enterprise sys- 
tem. He, as most of us do, feels that such 
is the very foundation of our personal 
rights and privileges, including the indi- 
vidual ownership of homes, farms and 
other businesses. 

Frep served first as a member of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, where he was immediately recog- 
nized as a man of stature and level- 
headed judgment, an acknowledged 
leader in committee action. He has been 
hard-working, thorough, conscientious 
and painstaking in his study of the de- 
tails and complexities of the structure of 
our Government. 

Since Frep came to Congress, his work 
and efforts have been to achieve that 
worthy goal of effecting a balanced budg- 
et, and to bring about measures of econ- 
omy in our Government without sacri- 
ficing efficiency and impairing necessary 
functions. His ability and complete un- 
derstanding of governmental problems, 
his unassuming modesty, his keen in- 
tellect soon made him many friends on 
both sides of the aisle. The Republican 
leadership recognizing his capabilities 
and stature, appointed him to a post on 
the powerful House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Frep is a man of quiet and effec- 
tive activity. He is serious in committee 
and serious in the performance of his 
duties on the floor of the House—a man 
devoted to representing the people in as 
effective a way as possible. The people 
of his State can be justly proud of his 
representation. He has given them an 
outstanding and fine reputation. They, 
as we do, admire and respect him. He 
has been an indefatigable worker, sin- 
cere in his efforts to provide and main- 
tain adequate defense facilities, to curb 
unnecessary spending, to reduce taxes, 
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and balance the budget, to halt the trend 
toward socialism and preserve our free- 
enterprise system. He has been astute 
and unwavering in his purpose to rid our 
Government of subversive and unwhole- 
some influences. He has given serious 
consideration and sound judgment to 
the many problems facing our Govern- 
ment today, and carefully weighs the is- 
sues involved before arriving at a deci- 
sion. The people at home sincerely ad- 
mire and respect him, as we do here. 

In the words of his constituents, he is 
one of North Dakota's finest citizens. I 
honor and revere his friendship. Surely 
his retirement from Congress does not 
mean that his public service has ended. 
I cannot help but feel that the people of 
North Dakota will call on him again for 
vane service in the not too distant fu- 

ure. 

I salute a great American patriot and 
statesman, my friend and yours, FRED 
AANDAHL. Would we had more men cut 
to his pattern. 


Human Engineering 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Mr. Roderic 
Olzendam, the director of social security 
for the State of Washington, is an un- 
usual and very talented person. In the 
spring of this year he addressed the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in Seattle on the subject of human 
engineering. Others may derive as much 
satisfaction from Mr. Olzendam’s ad- 
dress as I did, and, for that reason, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HUMAN ENGINEERING 


(By Roderic Olzendam, director of social 
security for the State of Washington) 


I define human engineering as the science 
of purposeful planning of human relations 
to achieve a goal. The goal is the improve- 
ment of man’s relationship to man. The 
application of science to this process entails 
continuous research to develop workable 
formulas and embodies the techniques re- 
quired to apply these formulas to man’s re- 
lationship to man—in the family, with 
friends, in the community, in industry, and 
between the men of one nation and another. 

Human relations is not a new subject. The 
problem is as old as man himself. Any in- 
dividual would be presumptuous to fancy 
that he could contribute anything profound 
or new to this—the most fundamental prob- 
lem in the world today. 

Man is the only animal on earth that has 
the power to stand in the present, examine 
the past, and project his ideas into the 
future. And so, from our 1952 vantage point, 
what do we really know about human rela- 
tions in the past? Here are a few quick de- 
ductions which undoubtedly everyone will 
accept as fundamental: (1) Man is a human 
being; (2) he is an individual with a separate, 
distinct personality; (3) he is a member of 
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the human race—one of the 2,400,000,000— 
increasing at the rate of approximately 70,000 
a day every day. 

A superficial review, therefore, seems to 
indicate that human engineering is not a 
simple, easily defined, scientific principle. 
Rather, we find there is a necessity for de- 
fining terms, establishing basic factors, then 
endeavoring to formulate a principle that 
will hold water and serve as a guide for you 
and me. 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “HUMAN”? 


What are the principal characteristics of 
humanity—of a human being? According to 
the Scriptures, man was created in the 
image of God, spiritually, that is. 

By looking in our mirror or by looking at 
our neighbors, we know that all men have 
certain common physical characteristics, 
that is, two ears, two eyes, two arms, two legs, 
and all the other physical attributes recog- 
nized as being human. 

It is evident from the Scriptures that the 
first man and his mate might have lived 
happily in an earthly paradise, but Eve was 
approached by a serpent who whispered in 
her ear that a bite of a Washington Delicious 
apple would result in a lot more fun than 
just being good. So, it turns out that in 
addition to being made in the image of the 
Creator, man has a second nature—he is a 
sort of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. There was 
something else in the nature of Eve, some- 
thing not so excellent—she was tempted and 
the goodness in her make-up was not quite 
robust enough to withstand the lure, so she 
took a bite and because she wanted him to, 
Adam did too. 

And so man was created with the ability 
to reason, and with it came the responsibility 
of choice, and therein lies one of the most 
important factors in a formula for human 
engineering. God gave man the power to 
choose between God, or the good in his na- 
ture, and the devil, or evil. 

To offset love, hate rears its head. 

When man doesn’t exercise justice, he is 
unjust. 

Man’s superior kindness can change into 
searing unkindness. 

His feeling of sweet charity is balanced 
by a greed, a covetousness, a graspishness 
that unbecomes his Godlike nature. 

The most unmerciful deeds are done by the 
sons of men who can become terribly rigid 
in their unforgivingness. 

Good or evil, man is gregarious. 

Man is a social being; he longs for com- 
radeship. 

The normal human being would prefer the 
fire of damnation rather than to be alone. 


MAN IS UNPREDICTABLE 


The human part of the two-word title of 
this talk is quite unpredictable. We never 
are really sure which choice man will make— 
good or evil—positive or negative. 

Our raw material, then, has these charac- 
teristics. Man, whom we are to “engineer” 
is: loving, hateful; charitable, stingy; crea- 
tive, destructive; just, unjust; kind, mean; 
merciful, ruthless; forgiving, vindictive—a 
strangely complex, contradictory material 
upon which to try to use an engineer's slide 
rule. This human being—this raw material 
we are working with—one day chooses to 
follow a Hitler or a Stalin and brings the 
human race to the brink of annihilation 
with the weapons created by engineering. 

The application of force to human engi- 
neering may give the appearance of success 
at first, but man will not respond to force 
for long. Caesar, Hitler, and Mussolini 
found this out, and so will Stalin. 

The greatest and most permanent power 
comes when man does something because he 
really wants to, because insofar as he is per- 
sonally concerned, it is the right thing for 
him to do. 

This human being will another day choose 
to follow a Stephen Bayne, Episcopal bishop 
ot western Washington; or a Pope Pius XII; 


or a Billy Graham, and move toward an 
orderly, decent society wherein “it is a good 
thing for men to dwell together in unity.” 

The dizzy business of human engineering 
is revealed in another way by the following, 
suggested by a friend, and quoted from In- 
spection News. 

“As nearly everyone knows, an executive 
has practically nothing to do except to decide 
what is to be done; to tell somebody to do it; 
to listen to reasons why it should not be 
done, why it should be done by someone else, 
or why it should be done a different way; to 
follow up to see if the thing has been done; 
to discover that it has not; to inquire why; 
to listen to excuses from the person who 
should have done it; to follow up again to 
see if the thing has been done, only to dis- 
cover that it has been done incorrectly; to 
point out how it should have been done; to 
conclude that as long as it has been done, 
it may as well be left where it is; to wonder 
if it is not time to get rid of a person who 
cannot do a thing right; to reflect that he 
probably has a wife and a large family, and 
that certainly any successor would be just as 
bad, and may be worse; to consider how 
much simpler and better the thing would 
have been done if one had done it oneself in 
the first place; to reflect sadly that one could 
have done it right in 20 minutes, and, as 
things turned out, one has had to spend 
2 days to find out why it has taken 3 weeks 
for somebody else to do it wrong.” 

Well, if we are agreed that we don’t know 
all we think we know about this unsimple 
human being, how about a look at the “engi- 
neering” phase of our problem, 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY ENGINEERING? 


What, then, do we mean by engineering? 
Iam not an engineer. However, I have asso- 
ciated with engineers a great part of my life. 
Mention the quantum theory, calculus, slide 
rule, the molecular theory of gases, and the 
eyes of the engineer glitter. You are talking 
his language; talking about something he 
knows; a tangible, measurable quality. The 
engineer has no difficulty rationalizing any 
quality he can reduce to a formula. For- 
mulas are the engineer’s stock in trade—the 
tools with which he solves his problem. Logi- 
cal reasoning is also an engineer's tool be- 
cause it allows an orderly arrangement of 
thought from which he can deduce correct 
conclusions, and hence produce a correct 
solution to a problem. 

An engineer, to me, is a fabulous person. 
He thinks as I would like to be able to think; 
he does the things I crave to do. When I 
look at the physical world today, I bow low 
in admiration and respect before the engi- 
neer, as does every thinking human being. 

What has the engineering mind created? 
The Queen Mary, New York City, the Tacoma 
Narrows Bridge, Coulee Dam, Boeing XB-52, 
the Empire Building, the Seattle Floating 
Bridge, sawmills, pulp mills, plywood plants, 
and atomic engineering—fantastic. Unbe- 
lievable. How does he do it? 

An engineer is a creative human being. He 
probes, explores, and experiments to develop 
his formulas. He works with the raw mate- 
rials of nature—earth, timber, metals, gases— 
and applies his formulas to these known ele- 
ments. He relies on exact results because he 
has, through experiments and experience, 
found that the materials with which he works 
react in a predictable manner. They re- 
spond to his treatment. 

Once in a while a slipstick slips, and a 
narrow bridge is unable to withstand the 
stresses and strains of nature, and the bridge 
collapses. But this seldom happens, because 
you know your materials and you know your 
formulas. 

An engineer isa planner. He predicts what 
is going to happen and it happens, because 
from experience he knows the formula he 
uses will produce a predetermined result. 
He follows a plan worked out to the smallest 
decimal. There is no doubt in his mind that 
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if he follows the laws of engineering, the end 
result will be just “what the doctor ordered.” 

So, an engineer, though he belongs to the 
human race, and has the same grab bag of 
contradictory qualities as every other human 
being, creates services which have contrib- 
uted mightily to the progress of the human 
race, or to its extermination. 

Where are we now? A cursory glance at 
what we mean by human and what we mean 
by engineering demonstrates that the human 
part of the equation is unpredictable, where- 
as the engineering part of the formula is 
amazingly predictahle. 


ARE THERE ANY GUIDES TO HUMAN ENGINEERING? 


Out of the creative methods of engineers, 
can we produce a formula of human engi- 
neering that will work better than any we 
have tried in the past? Do we have any laws 
to go by? What facts do we know? 

We have the Ten Commandments; the 
Sermon on the Mount; the United States 
Constitution; the Gettysburg Address, Each 
one of these documents produced by the 
mind of man gives us a clue to what is em- 
bodied in human engineering. 

From the Scriptures we learn that the Law 
of Moses embodies the Ten Commandments, 
the Code of Human Engineering, and then ‘we 
are told that there are two great command- 
ments—first, to love God; second, to love 
your neighbor as yourself. 

Perhaps the facts we seek can be found in 
the Sermon on the Mount. If all humanity 
were to live according to the laws of human 
behavior as set forth in the sermon, we 
would literally have heaven on earth. 

There certainly must be a very strong ap- 
peal in the Christian Gospel to make it last 
for 1952 years—something practical and 
workable, 

Yet, it is the so-called Christian nations 
that have started and spread the wars that 
have killed millions of human beings in 
World War I, and more millions in World 
War II. 

There is great danger that in searching for 
a formula of human engineering we will look 
for something elaborate, complicated, and 
unworkable, yet I am certain the basic con- 
cept is reducible to a simple axiom any man 
can understand. Perhaps the principal fac- 
tor in our formula for human engineering is 
to be found in the climax of the Sermon on 
the Mount: ; 

“Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

After all, we are human beings to whom 
God has given the power to look within our- 
selves as individuals and say, “These things 
I like to have people do to me and these 
things I dislike having people do to me!” 
Because I am a human being I must know 
that other men have certain preferences and 
dislikes in their relationship with their fel- 
lows—and, more to the point, each individual 
has the God-given right of individual deter- 
mination. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION GIVES SOME CLUES 


We find in the preamble to the American 
Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

The Constitution is buttressed with the 
principles of human relations wherein indi- 
viduals join together to gain a more fruitful 
and satisfying life for all men. 

These early wise men of our Nation recog- 
nized the dignity of the individual human 
being—they created for him the environ- 
ment in which he could develop as a human 
personality; use his ingenuity, his brains— 
and exchange his ideas with his fellow human 
beings. 
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Every human being is an individual; he 
has characteristics which make him the way 
he is, in the same manner that our own per- 
sonal quirks make us what we are. 

Abraham Lincoln laid down some princi- 
ples of human engineering which appear to 
be fundamental, when he stated the follow- 
ing on the battlefield at Gettysburg: 

Fourscore and 7 years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty and delicated to 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal.” Then, in another portion of that 
memorable address, he stated: “It is for us 
the living, rather, to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain—that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom—and that 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

Mr. Lincoln pointed out with these words 
that the highest goal in human achievement 
is a united effort to create a free government 
for free men that would not perish. 


FREE EXCHANGE OF IDEAS FUNDAMENTAL 


Economic, scientific, and social progress is 
dependent upon the free exchange of ideas 
between individuals. When the fire of a 
great idea falls from Heaven, it is not caught 
by the mass of the people, but by an indi- 
vidual who then transmits it to other indi- 
viduals and all profit. We are gregarious and 
social in our basic make-up. We have an 
innate desire to share our triumphs and our 
burdens. Each one of us recognizes that 
desire within himself. 

In the Old and New Testaments, in our 
Constitution, and in the- precepts of Mr. 
Lincoln we find many truths which we can 
write into our formula of human engineer- 
ing. If we would actually follow the for- 
mula, these documents indicate that the 
bridge of human understanding would carry 
us safely to the other shore, instead of sway- 
ing ominously as it is today. We obey the 
laws of civil, mechanical, electrical, chemical, 
hydraulic, and forest engineering and marvel 
at the results. 

Yet we disobey the laws of human engl- 
neering over and over again, and stand won- 
dering and wide-eyed why millions of men 
are pitted against each other in mortal com- 
bat. We say 2 plus 2 equals 6 in human 
engineering, and then are flabbergasted when 
human relations fail. 

If engineers had built a thousand bridges, 
one after another, and had watched each in 
turn collapse and had done nothing to find 
out the causes of the failures, they would all 
be locked up behind bars permanently. But, 
for 2,000 years we, human beings, have built 
10,000 times 10,000 human relations bridges, 
and they have swayed and collapsed. We 
keep on building bridges of human relations, 
using the old formula. Looking out over the 
world today we seem to be headed for an- 
other crash. 

What profit is there in it for the human 
race if we apply the formula that engineers 
develop in creating marvelous works, if in 
the end all these creations can be wiped out 
because we have failed in our human engi- 
neering? 

The most desperately needed thing today is 
that our human relations be brought up to 
date, so our human engineering will be 
abreast of our technical advances. 

And what does this add up to? Are we 
getting anywhere nearer to discovering a 
workable formula of human engineering? 
I think we are. Our experience as human 
beings indicates that we are distinctly indi- 
vidual and there is no formula that can be 


used to apply to humanity at large, as we 
do in science. 


A POLICY IS REQUIRED 


Apparently in human relations we must 
have a goal—a policy—an objective. This 
goal must be composed of fundamental con- 
ditions that appeal to the individual. It 
must be dynamic and appealing—it must be 
attractive to all individuals so that they will 
feel that they—each one of them—belongs; 
here is a job he wants to do because he wants 
to reach a common goal. We realize that 
while we can’t reach the goal alone, we can 
reach it together with other people who are 
moving in the same direction. 

Out of our economic and industrial system 
our creative efforts have built America. We 
have the greatest productive might the world 
has ever seen. More people have shared 
more of the fine things of life more equi- 
tably than anywhere else at any other time. 

Here, then, is an attempt to state an in- 
dustrial policy—a goal—an objective. It 
could serve as a suggestive model for other 
policies in other realms of human engineer- 
ing. Considered from the point of view of 
the individual worker, our policy is written 
so that it appeals to him and to all other 
workers, to leaders, to management, to stock- 
holders, and to consumers, all human be- 
ings, each an individual. 

I will choose a fictitious name—the Heart- 
wood Forest Products Co.—and I will state 
an industrial policy which I think embodies 
these fundamentals that we have been 
laboriously trying to pull out of the record 
of human relations. 


POLICY OF THE HEARTWOOD FOREST PRODUCTS 
co. 


“The Heartwood Forest Products Co. is an 
American enterprise in which 1,000 indi- 
vidual human beings are associated together 
in business for their mutual profit. We rec- 
ognize each man and woman in our company 
as an individual human being who has joined 
our team because he seeks self-preservation, 
progress, freedom, and justice. We have in- 
vested our lives, our savings, talents, and 
ideas in this enterprise, knowing that to- 
gether we can attain the goals of each in- 
dividual which are unattainable by the indi- 
vidual alone. Each of us has a personal, 
economic self-interest in continuously grow- 
ing trees and manufacturing them into use- 
ful products efficiently. Together, through 
teamwork, we aim to earn profits; for em- 
ployees in wages, salaries, and security; for 
shareholders in dividends and sound rein- 
vestment of savings; for customers in satis- 
faction with quality products, prices, and 
services; and for our Government in reason- 
able taxes for all necessary public services. 
We contribute as individuals to the stability 
and progress of all associated in the enter- 
prise, and in the State, and in the Nation. 
Our goal is the common good and well-being 
of the Nation.” 


CARRYING OUT THE POLICY 


In administering this policy, we see to it 
that employees are carefully and conscien- 
tiously selected—that all applicants for em- 
ployment, whether hired or not, are inter- 
viewed and talked to as prospective associ- 
ates in business, that the policies of the 
Heartwood Forest Products Co. are carefully 
explained to each individual before he starts 
to work. Each individual is introduced to 
his foreman as one businessman to another. 
The foreman takes time to start the new man 
on the job with understanding, and intro- 
duces him to his fellow associates and sees 
that he is trained and promoted with ad- 
vancements equal to his ability. The wages 
each individual receives are equitable with 
those being paid for similar work in other 
organizations, and his hours are fair and 
reasonable, and working conditions whole- 
some. Employees are advised in advance of 
management moves which affect them. Col- 
lective bargaining is carried on openly in the 
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presence of all employees who may wish to 
listen. Employees talk freely with manage- 
ment representatives without fear of arous- 
ing suspicious other employees. 

When we do these things in the Heartwood 
Co., or in any other company, the comrade- 
ship begins to grow. An employee of that 
industry and his family and his friends are 
for the industry. Each knows that he is a 
respected member of the team, that he is 
moving forward, shoulder to shoulder, and 
mind to mind, with his fellow employees 
toward the attainment of the goal he seeks 
and that they together can achieve. When 
these things happen 8 hours of every working 
day, then the spirit of each individual hu- 
man being in the Heartwood Forest Products 
Co. is free. Do these things and each in- 
dividual begins to feel that he is working 
with an employer who is fair and just to 
him and a who welcomes his services. 

Such a policy as we have stated for the 
Heartwood Forest Products Co. must be sal- 
able to every American worker. To carry out 
this policy day in and day out, year in and 
year out, calls for leadership. This leader- 
ship comes from the executives, from the 
managers, from the supervisors, and from 
the men themselves, To succeed, this policy 
must be carried out continuously every hour 
of every working day, and it must be sold 
and resold to each individual so that he sees 
clearly that he is moving toward the goal 
which he yearns to reach. 

Any formula of human engineering must 
be made to fit the individual human being. 
It must command his respect, his loyalty, and 
his energy. The formula must be designed 
so the individual feels in his own heart that 
he is leading his life fully and freely and that 
through this policy under leadership he ad- 
mires and respects, he is a human individual 
who is free to pursue happiness. This is the 
process by which men grow and develop ma- 
terlally and spiritually. 


MAN IS MATERIAL AND SPIRITUAL 


There is danger lest we become so en- 
meshed in the shiny, new, intricate mecha- 
nisms of industrial relations that we miss the 
real core of the matter which is not alto- 
gether material. Calvin Coolidge expressed 
the concept when he said: 

“Man must work for more than wages, fac- 
tories must turn out more than merchandise, 
or there is naught but black despair ahead, 
Wages won't satisfy, be they ever so high, nor 
houses, nor lands, nor coupons, though they 
fall thick as the leaves of autumn. Man has 
a spiritual nature. Touch it, and it must 
respond as the magnet responds to the pole.” 

Human engineering is based on under- 
standing. We want freedom of choice, which 
is much harder to follow than a dictatorial 
edict. 

Man is naturally lazy-minded and prefers 
to have someone do his thinking for him. 

We have to educate for freedom, for intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth. 

We seem to have allowed our concepts of 
imagination, character development, quality, 
depth of understanding, to become diluted, 
yet these are the qualities of the human soul, 

Human engineering is the process of learn- 
ing and developing these qualities in man’s 
relationship to man, The more you under- 
stand man, the more you understand hu- 
man engineering. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


Having recited what we already know 
about human engineering, we might project 
ourselves ahead as to how we can make our 
human engineering catch up with our scien- 
tific engineering. 

It is evident that man as an individual 
is determined to be free to think his own 
thoughts—to go his own way—the way he 
thinks he wishes to go. 

He insists upon security for himself and 
his family. He wants steady employment, 
whether he works by the hour, the piece, the 
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week, the month, or the year. To accom- 
plish this end, he insists upon having the 
opportunity to earn according to his ability. 


He insists upon being recognized as an- 


individual, thinking human being, and 
therefore he wants to have the opportunity 
freely to exchange his experiences with other 
human beings on all subjects of human 
interest. 

It is the will of all human beings to see 
that all grievances which arise are promptly 
and justly handled. 

He wants recognition and credit for what 
he does. 

Most men want the opportunity to own 
their own homes and to have their children 
enjoy the best possible chances for educa- 
tion. 

These are the natural desires toward which 
all men seem to be moving. They are the 
applications of his inborn instincts for self- 
preservation, security, freedom, justice, and 
comradeship. If man would follow these 
natural laws by encouraging the human in- 
stincts which underlie them, the life of the 
individual would be fuller and complete. 
Recognition of these qualities in all men 
would produce a tremendous constructive 
revolution—a world revolution in the pro- 
duction of material and spiritual wealth 
which would spread into commerce, trade, 
religion, family life, and into international 
relations. Then “man’s vast estate“ that 
Mr. Lincoln talked about—his real destiny 
would begin to be fulfilled. 

RECOGNIZE MAN AS MAN 


‘That “ism” which recognizes man as man 
and which shapes its program in such a way 
as to give man’s fundamental, human in- 
stinets free play to develop in a way that 
will serve humanity—mankind as a whole— 
will become the ism that will be the light 
to lighten the world. True, I am only one 
man, but for my money, the only ism that 
has any hope of achieving man’s salvation as 
man is Americanism. 

Are these simple wants of man attain- 
able? Yes. We in America have taken long 
strides in the right direction, particularly in 
the last 50 years. 

Are these wants the wants of man every- 
where? I believe they are. If the immigra- 
tion bars were lowered tonight all over the 
earth and man could and had the means with 
which to travel unhindered and unhampered 
wheresoever his spirit moved him, where 
would most men head—to Russia? To 
China? To India? To Italy? To England? 
I don’t think so. 

I believe the flood of human beings would 
be surging toward America. Why? 

Because we have created here an en- 
couraging environment in which man’s body 
and man’s spirit have the best chance on 
earth to come closer to being himself, closer 
to expressing-freely, to stating positively the 
fundamental aspects of his human nature. 

We have evidence to back up this thought, 
for during a period of a hundred years some 
50,000,000 dissatisfied human beings chose to 
leave their ancestral homes in Europe and 
Asia to create a new life in the United States 
and Canada. How many have ever returned 
to stay? Only a very few. 

Must be we have something here that is 
close to man—a nation under which the in- 
dividual human being has at least the op- 
portunity to pursue happiness. 

I close with what I have chosen to call 
the citation of an American citizen, I believe 
man everywhere would like this or one simi- 
lar as his own citation—the citation of man. 
I have tried to weave into it the factors 
of human engineering that we have been ex- 
ploring tonight. I think we have the factors 
in the formula, but all of us don’t know 
that we have them—we keep searching and 
searching, when it is right here in front of 
us—quite simple. The next step then is for 
each individual American to thank God that 
we have so many of the factors now and 


then ask for His direction so that each one 
of us may strive mightily to use the formula 
each hour of every day. Then, indeed, will 
each individual American become a leader 
in the world revolution. Then we will be 
moving toward a world in which man as man 
can grow materially and spiritually. 
CITATION OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN 


I am an American citizen—a member of 
the greatest fraternity on earth—the brother- 
hood of freemen. Because a million Ameri- 
can citizens have died and millions have 
suffered in the wars of this Republic, I have 
greater freedom than any other citizen of 
any other nation in any other period in the 
history of mankind. I have greater freedom 
to work, to worship, to love, to learn, and 
to play; mine is the freedom to compete, to 
invent, to save, to invest, to create, to pro- 
mote, and to own; I have freedom to choose, 
to join, to vote, to speak, and to walk erect 
with head high; I am free to be my own self, 
as an individual human soul; I am free to 
glorify Almighty God. And so I will really 
work hard every day at the job of preserving 
and strengthening these freedoms, wherever 
I am, whatever I do—that I may pass them 
on to my sons and daughters undiminished. 
If I do not, there will be darkness at noon. 

I am responsible. 


Report on Health Progress During the 
Past 20 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4. 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it is ex- 
tremely encouraging to look back over 
the last two decades and see what re- 
markable forward strides have been 
made in promoting the health of the 
people of the Nation. 

I have prepared a brief report entitled 
“Health Progress in 20 Years and the 
Job Ahead.” Task unanimous consent to 
have this document inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HEALTH PROGRESS IN 20 YEARS AND THE JoB 
AHEAD 

The past 20 years have seen tremendous 
gains in man’s age-old struggle against di- 
sease and death. In this progress, in Ameri- 
ca, programs sponsored by Democratic ad- 
ministrations have played a considerable part, 
because Democrats believe the health and 
strength of Americans is of real concern 
to the Nation as a whole. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DISEASE AND DEATH 
Longer life for all 


The average American born this year can 
expect to live until the year 2020—68 years. 
In 1932 the average life span was only 60 
years. We have added 8 years. 

The current death rate, 9.7 per thousand, 
is the lowest on record, even though the aver- 
age age of our population is rising. 

Deaths per capita from typhoid are down 
97 percent since 1932. Deaths from diph- 
theria are down 91 percent. Deaths from 
tuberculosis are down 56 percent. Deaths 
from dysentery are down 47 percent, Deaths 
from syphilis are down 49 percent. 

Mothers’ and babies’ health 


During the 1920's, over 6 American mothers 
died in childbirth for every 1,000 live births. 
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Today less than 1 mother dies per 1,000 live 
births. In the 1929's; 60 to 70 babies died for 
every 1,000 births. Today, 30 die out of every 
1,000. 2 : 
Much of this progress can be traced to the 
Pederal-State maternal and child health 
programs, started under the Social Security 
Act in 1935 and continuously expanded since 
then. 


OTHER FACTORS IN OUR NATIONAL HEALTH GAINS 
Public health advances 


Under the impetus of Federal grants to 
States for public health (established on a 
continuing basis in the Social Security Act 
of 1935), the Federal Government has be- 
come a partner with the States and local 
communities in the effort to make the United 
States a healthier place in which to live. 

These grants have been used by State and 
local health agencies to train health. per- 
sonnel; to purify water supplies; to dispose 
of sewage and garbage; to eradicate malaria- 
bearing mosquitoes; to safeguard. milk; and 
to improve sanitation of hotels, camps, and 
food-handling establishments; to reduce in- 
dustrial accident and health hazards; to 
immunize people against communicable di- 
sease; to provide health nursing services and 
health education; and to expand laboratory 
services, nutrition services, school health 
programs, and personal health services. 

The grants under the Social Security Act 
have been supplemented by additional Fed- 
eral funds for the control of specific diseases 
that are leading causes of death and disa- 
bility—tuberculosis, venereal diseases, can- 
oer, heart disease, and mental disorders. In 
the past 20 years, the United States Public 
Health Service has vastly expanded research 
into the causes and cure of these and other 
diseases that cripple and kill, not only by 
intensified research in the seven National In- 
stitutes of Health, but by grants to medical 
research institutions throughout the Nation. 

We may take pride in the many-sided 
campaign against disease launched in the 
United States through coordinated Federal; 
State, and local health agencies acting in co- 
operation with many private organizations, 

The campaign involves case finding for 
early detection of iliness, Hke the X-ray films 
to reveal tuberculosis, heart disease, and 
other chest disorders, and the tests for dia- 
betes and circulatory ailments. 

The health campaign includes curative 
services, like those for venereal diseases, and 
hospital care for persons suffering from 
tuberculosis or mental diseases. 

The campaign involves collection and 
analysis of sickness and death statistics to 
determine what diseases are prevalent and 
where. 

The efforts to promote health also include 
development of new immunizing agents, 
drugs, and antibiotics and tests of their 
safety and effectiveness. 

An army of health personnel has been re- 
cruited and trained for the fight against ill- 
ness and its causes, In 1933 there were only 
5€9 full-time county health departments and 
their total full-time staff numbered about 
3,000 persons. In 1951, local health depart- 
ments had 25,000 full-time professional em- 
ployees—doctors, dentists, nurses, sanitary 
engineers, etc., and the State health depart- 
ments had an additional 11,000. 

With the accomplishment of means for 
effective control of acute communicable dis- 
eases and increased life expectancy, we have 
intensified our efforts toward the conquest 
of chronic diseases. The experience gained 
and the success achieved in two decades of 
teamwork in the control of other diseases 
render the prospects promising. 


Help jor the stricken ones 


In the old days crippled children, blind 
people, permanently disabled people, handi- 
capped people, had to rely primarily on their 
families or private charity for care. The 
Social Security Act in 1935 started chan- 
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neling real Federal help to these people who 
needed it—and this help was substantially 
expanded in 1950. Help for disabled and ail- 
ing veterans has also been greatly improved 
and increased. 


Hospitals for rural and small-town families 


In 1946, the Hill-Burton Act started the 
first Federal-State hospital planning and 
construction program, designed to help the 
States and local communities to overcome 
a national shortage of hospital and health 
facilities. By 1952, this program had added 
82,000 beds in 1,435 new hospital projects 
completed or under construction. In addi- 
tion it had built 314 health centers through- 
out the Nation. Over 80 percent of these 
hospitals and health centers are going to 
rural areas and small communities. 

Nearly 500 hospitals have been built in 
communities that never had a hospital of 
any kind. The program is bringing to 
thousands of small towns and rural com- 
munities the benefits of medical progress and 
by building modern, well-equipped hospitals 
is attracting doctors and nurses to many 
communities that previously had no doctor or 
nurse, 

Medical research progress 

Thanks to Democratic Presidents and Con- 
gresses, we now have seven national insti- 
tutes of health, with current appropriations 
totaling $60,000,000—compared to only one 
institute in 1932 with an appropriation of 
$48,000. Much of the current money goes 
to finance research in private universities and 
medical schools, and many of the heads of 
these institutions have testified that Federal 
aid has broadened the scope and freedom of 
medical research, 

Federal funds have financed the following 
medical developments, among others: peni- 
cillin treatment for syphilis (1943); a vaccine 
against mumps; a vaccine against typhus; 
terramycin for amoebic dysentery; aureomy- 
cin as a cure for whooping cough; a narcotic 
substitute for morphine; fluoride treatment 
against tooth decay. 

With so much progress behind us now in 
treatment of fever diseases, medical research 
is concentrating more and more on chronic 
diseases. Most of the institutes of health 
are working on diseases, such as heart disease, 
cancer, arthritis, and mental illness. 

Military medical triumphs 

The advance of military medicine, both 
scientifically and from the standpoint of 
care, is dramatically illustrated by the fol- 
lowing facts: 

Deaths from disease in Armed Forces, 
World War I: 141 per 10,000; World War II. 
6 per 10,000. 

In World War II, only 4.5 percent of all 
casualties requiring hospitalization died. In 
Korea, this percentage is even lower, 2.6 per- 
cent. 


THE FIGHT TO GET AND PAY FOR MEDICAL CARE 
Shortage of doctors and nurses 


Dr. Howard Rusk, chairman of the Health 
Resources Office, estimated last year that by 
1954 we shall have a critical shortage of 
22,000 doctors. Official estimates indicate 
a shortage of 40,000 to 65,000 nurses—thou- 
sands of hospital beds over the country are 
closed down for lack of nurses to staff them. 

Somehow these shortages must be met. 
It is officially estimated that the medical 
schools need a minimum of $40,000,000 a year 
for operating funds plus $330,000,000 for new 
construction. 

Up to December 31, 1951, the American 
Medical Association had only $746,000 in its 
fund to help medical schools, including 
$500,000 allocated by the AMA itself. 

To meet the situation the administration 
has since 1949 supported a bill to give 5- 
year emergency financial aid to the medi- 
cal, dental and nursing schools. 

In addition the administration has asked 
a further health program for grants-in-aid 


to States to set up local public-health units 
in rural areas, 
Elder citizens’ health needs 

The mounting cost of medical care is a 
particularly disastrous burden on many of 
those 11,500,000 Americans who are 65 or 
older. Raising the income-tax exemption 
for medical expenses to $1,250 a person, as 
was done in 1951 for those over 65, was a 
step in the direction needed, 

Meeting the cost of sickness 

Despite high employment and incomes, 
medical costs have mounted so fast that 
serious illness for most of us remains not 
only a physical but an economic hardship. 
Many can afford good medical care. But the 
great majority of us—especially if we live 
in a small town or on a farm—are caught 
right in the middle. 

Voluntary health insurance has helped 
tremendously. Millions of Americans are al- 
ready enrolled in prepaid voluntary hospital- 
and health-insurance plans. 

But there still remains the problem of 
how to bring health insurance within the 
reach of every citizen. 

Two major avenues looking to a solution 
have been proposed. One is national health 
insurance, which has been strongly opposed 
by many groups and for many reasons. The 
other is Federal aid to assist the States in 
stimulating enrollment in voluntary private 
health-insurance plans. This approach is 
set forth in the voluntary health-insurance 
bill (S. 2171) which I am sponsoring. This 
bill, like the Hospital and Health Center Con- 
struction Act which has worked so well, 
leaves the direction of the voluntary hospital 
and health-insurance program in local and 
private hands with the States and counties 
providing public assistance enrollment in 
privately administered health-insurance 
plans. 

The Democratic Party will continue to 
fight to bring good medical care within 
the reach of every American. 


Alfred Kohlberg—He Lobbies Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, nearly 
every Member of the Congress has heard 
of Mr. Alfred Kohlberg. Some of us 
know him as a real friend of the Republic 
of China. Others among us have heard 
Mr. Kohlberg criticized as being an un- 
reasonable lobbyist. Irene Corbally 
Kuhn has recently written about Mr. 
Kohlberg in the American Legion maga- 
zine. I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix to the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HE LOBBIES AGAINST COMMUNISM—THE PROPA- 

GANDISTS OF THE LEFT HAVE BEEN TALKING 

A Lor ABOUT A SO-CALLED CHINA LOBBY— 

THıs Is THE STORY OF ALFRED KOHLBERG 

WHo Has INCURRED THEIR HATRED BECAUSE 

He Purs His AMERICAN INTERESTS FIRST 

(By Irene Corbally Kuhn) 

In the late spring of 1951, after General 
MacArthur’s summary dismissal and recall, 
a high-ranking United States official invited 
Dr. T. F. Tsiang to lunch. This was just 
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about the time the American people were 
beginning to realize that our State Depart- 
ment’s pink policies had wiped out all the 
hard-won victories over Japan in the 4-year 
war in the Pacific, made a mockery of the 
sacrifice of thousands of young men’s lives, 
and got us into the disastrous Korean ad- 
venture, 

Dr. Tsiang was then, as he is now, the 
chief of the Nationalist Chinese delegation 
to the United Nations. He was in the habit 
of lunching and dining with American diplo- 
mats and he attached no special importance 
to this invitation, which he accepted. 

When the meal was over, the Chinese dip- 
lomat retired with his host to the library. 
There, without further ado, the official as- 
sured Dr. Tsiang that past mistakes in Amer- 
ica's far-eastern policy would soon be cor- 
rected; the line was even then being altered 
to be more favorable to China. 

Dr. Tsiang, naturally, was agreeably sur- 
prised. He murmured a non-committal 
courteous phrase and, being a smart diplo- 
mat, waited for the gimmick. He didn't 
have to wait long. 

“There’s just one little problem,” the 
American said, with elaborate casualness. 
“There's a fellow named Alfred Kohlberg. 
He's a stumbling block to the department's 
efforts to get on the track. Kohlberg’s a 
nuisance, I don’t mind telling you. He gets 
in everybody’s hair at State. Can’t you 
choke him off?” 

The fellow named Kohlberg and Dr. Tsiang 
had been friends for 8 years. The reason for 
the invitation to luncheon was now all too 
apparent. Dr. Tsiang, an experienced and 
able man of distinguished attainments, a 
direct, forthright, hard-hitting fighter, told 
his host politely but in the clearest kind of 
language, that there was no connection 
whatsoever between Alfred Kohlberg and the 
Chinese Government. 

“We have no control over Mr. Kohlberg,” 
he said. “Besides,” he added, “I wouldn't 
dream of suggesting to him what he ought or 
ought not to do. He'd tell me quite plainly 
to go to hell,” Dr. Tsiang said succinctly. 

It is doubtful if the deceptively mild- 
mannered, quiet-spoken Alfred Kohlberg who 
is always courteous, even when he’s taking 
the hide off someone, would have said any- 
thing at all if Dr. Tsiang had consented to 
be the American official’s complaint-carrying 
messenger boy. What is certain, however, 
is that Kohlberg would have redoubled his 
efforts to expose the persons and policies he 
believes responsible for Communist success 
in the Far East at America’s expense. 

When the naive American diplomat com- 
plained that Alfred Kohlberg was a nuisance 
to the State Department, he was vastly un- 
derstating. For 6 years now, this stubborn 
little patriot, a self-educated authority on 
communism and far eastern affairs, has been 
the No. 1 headache of the comrades and 
their sympathizers, wherever they may be, 
particularly those who have fouled up our 
China policy. And the State Department 
and its Far East policy have been the chief 
objects of his bulldog attentions ever since 
his painstaking studies and investigations 
convinced him that this vital department 
of American government harbored a lot of 
strang folk doing stranger things. 

He began quietly enough, in January 1946, 
to write letters of inquiry and criticism to 
Government officials and others who were 
called experts in far eastern affairs. In 4 
years those early epistolary showers became 
a cloudburst inundating the Tydings com- 
mittee hearings that grew out of Senator 
Jor McCartHy’s charges of Reds in the State 
Department. And Kohlberg became a force 
to be reckoned with. 

Hostile commentators and columnists, 
quite erroneously, charged that he was the 
man behind the Wisconsin Senator. When 
one columnist wrote that Kohlberg was fi- 
nancing Joe McCartuy he replied with a 
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letter saying he had not given the Senator 
a cent. 

“Now, however, I will,” he added, and 
forthwith sent MCCARTHY a check for $500. 
“He sent it back,” Kohlberg said, “and since 
then I've not offered him any financial sup- 
port nor has he suggested that he wants 
any from me. I've recently distributed 2,000 
copies of the Senator's book America’s Re- 
treat From Victory. That's the extent of my 
financial support of MCCARTHY. 

“I hadn’t even met the Senator when I 
was sup to be his mainspring and his 
bankroller,“ Mr, Kohlberg said, laughing. 
“At the time he was preparing his Wheeling 
talk—that one about Commies in the State 
Department that started all the ruckus— 
some friends told his investigators about the 
material I had in my files, I made it avail- 
able to him. But it wasn’t until nearly 2 
months later, in March 1950, that we met. 
I’m 100 percent for him. It's my considered 
judgment,” he went on, “that every charge 
made by the Senator is factually correct and 
fully justified. His critics are always com- 
plaining that he only makes charges on the 
Senate floor under the cloak of immunity. 
The fact is he’s repeated all over the United 
States all the charges he’s ever made and no 
one has ever brought suit against him. No 
one, that is, except Drew Pearson—and he 
sues everybody at the drop of a hat.” 

Kohlberg is no stranger himself, now, to 
personal abuse. When the hostile pack 
started after MCCARTHY they took after Kohl- 
berg too, because McCarrHy’s targets were 
also his—Dean Acheson, the State Depart- 
ment, et al. He was accused of being the 
head of a China lobby and, to this day, he 
is industriously trying to get himself investi- 
gated so that he can blow these charges out 
of the water and, with them, the sinister 
forces that have supported a real China 
lobby, a Communist China lobby. 

When he began his one-man crusade he 
was just an average, successful, middle-aged 
American businessman. Beyond his business 
circle, a small group of old China hands, and 
an even smaller group of long-time, militant 
anti-Communists, few other Americans knew 
his name. And even among his professional 
colleagues and personal associates, few knew 
him really well. He is a man adept at pro- 
tective coloring. Short and solid, he is faintly 
rotund, and while he is now 65 years of age 
he looks no more than 50. A friend of fairly 
recent vintage, noting the fringe of brown 
hair, the thick dark brows, remarked one 
day on his “premature” baldness. 

“I've been bald since my twenties,” Kohl- 
berg told him. “You might say I lost my 
hair before I really had it.” 

Although he is quite well-to-do, he is in- 
different to externals and dislikes any kind 
of fuss or show. He has extraordinary poise 
and coolness and a dry, crackling, subtly 
sarcastic wit as well as the unusual ability 
of making his personality felt as a strong, 
vital force even when he is merely sitting 
quiet, listening. In an argument he starts 
mildly enough, develops his point of view 
deftly and surely, and then waits for the 
proper moment to demolish an opponent's 
stand with one piece of indubitable fact, 
presented with sweet reasonableness. Like 
a child's plastic toy, loaded at the base, he 
cannot be toppled, no matter how far he is 
pushed. r 

Nor will be compromise on a principle. 
Once he has determined the principle at 
issue, nothing will change him. Nor does he 
ever weaken his position by admitting flaws 
on his side. He doesn't belong, for instance, 
to the “I-agree-with-you-but” school. One 
long-time friend said of him: “Alfred doesn't 
make the mistake of being a liberal who 
dilutes his views. He keeps a kind of narrow 
militancy about them which strengthens 
them beyond measure. He's a man of firm 
convictions—not merely opinions—a natu- 
ral-born fighter.” 


Another friend describes him as “one part 


mountain cat, one part limpet, and one part 
bloodhound.” The nonzoological part of 
him—the quiet-spoken, mild-seeming, con- 
ventional gentleman—is what confuses the 
individuals who have tried to pat him into 
purring submission and felt his claws. “He 
just doesn't seem like the man who writes 
that stuff,” said one bewildered victim try- 
ing to reconcile the letter on his desk with 
its bland, courteous author who was walking 
briskly away from their first personal en- 
counter, He's so gentle, so polite.” 

Until about 10 years ago, however, most of 
Kohlberg’s energies were devoted to his busi- 
ness—the importing of Chinese textiles and 
embroidered linens and handkerchiefs. It is 
a business he began in San Francisco, his 
birthplace, after University of California and 
a brief career in job printing. The man is 
gifted with a daring practicality, a willing- 
ness to try anything, and sympathetic under- 
standing of other minds, which he has been 
able to put to good use in commerce. He 
built up a real cottage industry in south- 
eastern China, supplying linens from Ire- 
land, basic designs from the United States. 
Shortly before the outbreak of the Chinese- 
Japanese war in 1937, he had 10,000 em- 
broiderers working under contractors, ready- 
ing linens for export to him. 

His enlightened business methods have 
made his firm an outstanding one. Virtually 
all his employees own stock in the company; 
most of them have been with him anywhere 
from 10 to 25 years. In China, too, he built 
a reputation for scrupulous honesty and 
generous dealing over the more than 35 years 
he traveled and traded there. Few long- 
time residents of the port cities like Shang- 
hai and Tientsin knew China half as well as 
Alfred Kohiberg—who never lived in the big 
cities but traveled thousands of miles every 
year through the remote, primitive back- 
woods country that foreigners rarely saw. 

Alfred Kohlberg doesn't sound horns and 
bells and set off firecrackers when he em- 
barks on a project. He just goes quietly and 
matter-of-factly about the business in hand. 
When we went to war with Japan he was 
55 years of age. Nevertheless, he volun- 
teered his services. He was an old hand at 
cross-country and all-weather flying, for he 
had piloted his own plane for years. The 
Army Air Force used him as a pilot in the 
antisubmarine patrol of the Gulf of Mexico, 
flying protection for the conyoys. Later, 
when the submarine danger in the Gulf was 
greatly diminished, he went on an inspection 
trip to wartime China, as a director and 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
American Bureau for Medical Aid to China. 
Although he neither speaks nor understands 
Chinese, he has never let this handicap his 
movements there. Frequently, when time 
was of the essence, and an interpreter could 
not be found in that wild western area in 
Szechuan and Yunnan Provinces, he struck 
out anyway, all by himself. 

It was on one of these trips that, by pure 
accident, he turned up the unsavory mess 
which converted him from a businessman 
into a crusader against Communist influence 
in American life and particularly American 
policy in Asia. i 

“It was in 1943," he recalls. “I was in 
Chungking and got to talking to some of our 
Embassy Officials there. They told me that 
Chiang Kai-shek was stockpiling tariks and 
guns he’d got from us under lend-lease, 
hoarding them for future use against the 
Chinese Communists. He wasn't using them 
against the Japanese, they said. 

“T got kind of sore at that, and a few weeks 
later, in Kunming, I repeated these charges 
to Brigadier General Arms, who was in 
charge of the infantry training school there, 
under Stilwell, preparing Chinese forces for 
the Burma campaign. I asked the General 
why we had no control over lend-lease equip- 
ment for China, 
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But we do,’ General Arms said. I in- 
sisted that I knew differently and repeated 
what I'd been told at the Embassy in Chung- 
king. The general just looked at me for a 
moment, a long hard look, and then he pro- 
ceeded to give me the low-down facts. Those 
facts were completely at variance with the 
information our Embassy officials in Chung- 
king were distributing.” 

General Arms showed Kohlberg that all the 
munitions that had come into China had 
been delivered to him. N. had gone to 
the Chinese. Nothing would go to the 
Chinese, General Arms said, not one gun or 
one round of ammunition, until General 
Stilwell’s forces had been fully supplied. 

“This was August—August 1948,“ said 
Kohlberg. “Nothing came through from us 
on lend-lease for Chiang’s Chinese armies 
until the autumn of 1944. The Embassy 
story was just not true. Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist forces couldn't have hoarded any 
American arms because they hadn't received 
any.” 

The question that troubled Kohlberg after 
this disconcerting experience was one he 
couldn’t answer. Why should American 
diplomats go out of their way to discredit our 
Chinese ally? It was such a disturbing ques- 
tion he began to investigate quietly. He 
found other lies being circulated, a pattern 
of hostile propaganda; and ‘the lies in the 
United States matched the ones he'd heard 
in China. Just for a starter, he began to 
look into the heavily endowed private re- 
search organization, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, to which he’d contributed time 
and money. 

“I found the IPR was full of men who 
peddled the same line as those officials in 
Chungking,” he says. “And I knew our State 
Department was drawing a lot of its per- 
sonnel and consultants from the IPR—Owen 
Lattimore, for instance, and Philip K. Jes- 
sup.“ 

So he made an intensive study of the 
institute’s publications and pronouncements 
on China for the preceding 7 years. He 
found that nearly all of these ran parallel 
to the Communist Party line on China. 
When he was completely satisfied with his 
facts, he acted. 

He sent out the first of his now famous 
open letters to Edward C, Carter, of the IPR, 
on November 9, 1944, enclosing a copy of 
the 88-page study he'd made of the institute, 
He called attention to the deadly paraliels 
and asked if Carter didn’t think it was time 
for a housecleaning. He mailed 1,800 copies 
of the letter and the study to all the insti- 
tute trustees and members as well as every- 
aad knew who was interested in the Far 

And in so doing he touched off one of the 
hottest controversies of our times. That 
controversy, begun in 1944, is still going on, 
for the affairs of the IPR figured in the 
Tydings committee whitewash after Senator 
McCartHy fired his broadside; and echoes 
reverberated in House hearings and in the 
Whittaker Chambers-Alger Hiss case and in 
the Hiss perjury trials. And the Internal 
Security Committee, a subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee (known also as 
the McCarran committee) is finishing a solid 
year of painstaking investigation into this 
powerful organization and men connected 
with it. It is all too tragically clear now 
that some of those men like Lattimore, Jes- 
sup, John Carter Vincent, Frederick Vander- 
bilt Field, and others exerted an influence on 
American foreign policy that has been dis- 
astrous—and the end is not yet. Small won- 
der that Senator Par McCarran said flatiy 
that the Institute of Pacific Relations “was 
taken over by Communist design and made a 
vehicle for attempted control and condi- 
tioning of American thinking and American 
policy with regard to the Far East.” 

Once Kohlberg had sensed the outlines of 
the Communist conspiracy he turned with 
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characteristic thoroughness to read and study 
Marxism, the Communist Manifesto, the Con- 
stitution of the U. S. S. R., proceedings of 
the Communist International Congress and 
everything else he could lay his hands on 
about communism and its methods and ob- 
Jectives. Fortified with knowledge, he car- 
ried the war to the enemy and he’s in the 
fight for the duration. He organized the 
American China Policy Committee in 1946. 
This is a private, fact-finding group of Amer- 
icans, all experts on China and all militant 
anti-Communists as a result of experience 
and conviction. He contributed half of the 
first $50,000 to set up research for the anti- 
Communist newsletter Counterattack and 
the magazine Plain Talk. Counterattack 
soon was on its own and is still going strong; 
Plain Talk, which Kohlberg supported as 
publisher, was succeeded by the current, 
popular fortnightly magazine, The Freeman, 
of which he is treasurer. No vanity pub- 
lisher, Kohlberg seldom wrote for Plain Talk 
and appears only occasionally in The Free- 
man. However, in 1946, Kohlberg-signed 
articles began to appear regularly every 
month in other magazines, and he began 
also to acquire a reputation as the most 
prolific open-letter writer in the country. 
Newspapers soon took notice of his well- 
documented letters and releases, loaded with 
dynamite, coldly polite, subtly sarcastic, and 
full of bite. He charged Owen Lattimore, 
for instance, with being a Soviet intelligence 
agent and invited Lattimore to sue him. He 
received no response from Lattimore. He 
repeated the charge in 1950 and again on 
July 8, 1951, in a speech at Baltimore, Md., 
Lattimore's home base, he challenged the 
Johns Hopkins professor—who, incidentally 
has no single earned academic degree, not 
even a bachelor of arts—to a court contest. 
Neither Owen Lattimore nor any other of 
the many persons Alfred Kohlberg has so 
challenged has dared to accept. 

A striking evidence of the man’s accuracy 
as a prophet occurred in the summer of 1949 
when the American-owned and edited news- 
paper, the Shanghai (China) Post and Mer- 
cury was shut down by the Reds. The year 
before, Kohlberg had carried on a correspond- 
ence with the American editor of the paper, 
a man who had lived and worked in China 
25 years or more, warning the American 
businessmen there of the folly of trading 
or doing business with the Chinese Com- 
munists. The editor answered the letters 
with humorous comments of his own and 
published, besides, a sarcastic editorial titled 
“Dizzy Brother Kohlberg.” He had a fine 
time leading the laughter and jeers in the 
Shanghai clubs and bars that last carefree 
summer of 1948. 

Just a year later the Reds were in Shanghai 
and the newspaper’s American publisher had 
to put up $100,000 in good United States 
currency to induce the Chinese Communists 
to spring his no-longer-laughing editor 
whom they’d made a prisoner in his own 
editorial sanctum, and to get him and his 
wife back home. The Chinese Reds are now 
running what used to be the Shanghai Post 
and Mercury. 

Kohlberg is not discouraged by the fact 
that he has never received any direct answers 
to his letters to the President, the Secretary 
of State, and others, including Ambassador 
Philip K. Jessup, whom the Senate refused 
to confirm and whom President Truman sent 
abroad anyway on an interim basis to repre- 
sent the United States in delicate negotia- 
tions with such amenable Soviet charac- 
ters as Jacob A. Malik. Kohlberg, like Old 
Man River, just keeps rolling along, writing 
and circulating his documented charges, 
paying not the slightest attention to the 
smears leveled at him. 

Recently he agreed to receive an obscure 
writer from a pinko scandal sheet who 
wanted to interview him. When the young 


man arrived in the West Thirty-seventh 
Street offices he was received as politely as 
Alfred Kohlberg receives his closest friends, 

“Before you start I just wanted to tell you 
I've got a tape recorder hooked up here so 
that everything we both say will be re- 
corded,” Kohlberg said dryly, as he motioned 
his visitor to a chair. Later, when the pub- 
lished interview appeared and Kohlberg read 
it, he found himself reading a completely 
different set of answers to questions which 
had never been asked. He was neither great- 
ly surprised nor particularly annoyed. He 
merely sent out photostats of the distorted 
article and copies of the actual recording. 
He believes implicitly in the ability of fair- 
minded people to judge for themselves when 
they are given all the facts. 

By this time, everybody who has tangled 
with Alfred Kohlberg is buzz-saw conscious. 
He plows serenely ahead, unruffled and un- 
marked, completely secure in his rectitude 
and uncompromising honesty. Not even the 
recent astounding behavior of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau jarred him even momen- 
tarily. 

Soon after Owen Lattimore first charged 
that Kohlberg was in the pay of the Chinese 
National Government and was, besides, the 
undercover head of a “China lobby,” and the 
self-styled “liberal” publications and com- 
mentators repeated the absurd myths end- 
lessly, the income tax boys took official cog- 
nizance of the accusations. 

They combed his financial affairs and his 
late wife’s for 2 months. Finally, the exam- 
ining agents reported that not only were 
there no hidden lobby fees but, actually, he 
had overpaid his taxes in the amount of $188 
in 1946 and $108 in 1947. Kohlberg immedi- 
ately sent a caustic letter to Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder commenting acidly on the 
waste of taxpayers’ money as an end product 
of such an investigation. The Secretary did 
not reply directly but soon thereafter Kohl- 
berg received a bill for $32,000 from the In- 
ternal Revenue Department for items it had 
decided, on second thought, to disallow as 
deductible although it had previously ap- 
proved them. 

The attacks and abuse only strengthen the 
Kohlberg campaign. He now not only writes 
letters, pamphlets and articles; he makes 
tremendously effective speeches. No plat- 
form is too small for his best efforts, and no 
audience is too large for the thunder of his 
wrath against the individuals and forces he 
believes are trying to deliver the United 
States over to its enemies. He has broadened 
his campaign against communism in every 
conceivable way, and while he has already 
contributed thousands of dollars to the fight, 
he keeps his checkbook handy to finance new 
sorties and forays. He would not be the 
honest man he is if he denied that he likes 
the fighting career that is now almost his 
whole life. It provides a perfect outlet for 
his energy, his specialized knowledge and, 
above all, for his old-fashioned American 
patriotism. 


Statement by the Honorable Ernest A. 
Gross at the Dedication of the Fountain 
at United Nations Headquarters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to include in the 
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Appendix of the Record a statement by 
the Honorable Ernest A. Gross, deputy 
United States representative, at the de- 
dication of the fountain at United Na- 
tions headquarters. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE ERNEST A. 
Gross, DEPUTY UNITED STATES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, AT THE DEDICATION OF THE FOUNTAIN 
AT UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 
We of the United States mission are par- 

ticularly pleased that the children of the 
United States have chosen this day for the 
presentation of this beautiful fountain to 
the United Nations, You children of the 
United States have been of constant inspira- 
tion to Ambassador Austin and myself in 
our work. You come by the hundreds to 
visit us with interest and enthusiasm. We 
have had the opportunity to meet with you at 
all sorts of gatherings all over the country 
and we have never failed to return to our 
post with new vigor and new dedication. 

Youth asks the straight question and 
wants the honest answer. That is the spirit 
of our country, and with God's help it will 
remain so. The times in which we live 
bring danger to this tradition because we are 
allowing fear to crowd in upon us along 
with the peril our country faces. But fear 
conceals, does not reveal, the honest answer. 

Through our history our watchword has 
rightly been “Vigilance is the eternal price 
of liberty.” And I believe that the eternal 
enemy of liberty is fear. 

The United Nations is fighting in Korea, 
and working on a thousand fronts all over 
the world in health, education, agriculture, 
and all the good works of man, with the 
object of bringing to mankind freedom from 
fear. 

Moral unity rests upon mutual confidence 
andrespect: The only thing which can really 
undermine this is if we allow fear, confusion, 
and doubts to creep in. 

The United Nations is a wonderful in- 
strument for the creation of moral unity, 
provided we remain true to the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. It has done 
wonderful things in its short span of years. 
For a 7-year-old you can be proud of it and 
confident in its future. 

No one can know how many millions of 
men who are now at work all over the world 
would have been sick or helpless but for 
the World Health Organization. Hundreds 
of millions of people have hope who might 
otherwise see Communist violence as the only 
alternative to despair; disputes between 
neighbors have been removed from the bat- 
tlefield to the conference table; new nations 
have been born into freedom. 

But above all, we know that the United 
Nations Charter provides a standard of con- 
duct for all nations. Civilization itself rests 
upon carrying out these standards. 

We will have no peace—no peace with 
justice and honor, which is the only kind 
of peace we would find endurable—until 
there is total and complete observance of the 
principles of the Charter. We are not blind 
to the difficulties we face, But we know that 
there is no alternative to going ahead with 
this effort. 

Do not let cynics and fear-laden people de- 
ceive you. We have seen with our own eyes 
in our own lifetime that neither wars nor 
epidemics stop at national frontiers. Pov- 
erty, distress, and idleness are evils which 
overflow national boundaries and there is 
no wall or iron curtain which has yet been 
invented that can confine them within a 
narrow space. 

We who represent the Government of the 
United States in the United Nations pledge 
to you our full support to help the great 
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work of the United Nations. We know that 
we are trustees for the future. We know 
that the future is you. 


The High Cost of Low Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, Dr. John 
Paul Pack, minister of the University 
Christian Church in Seattle, Wash., ad- 
dressed himself some time ago to the 
subject, The High Cost of Low Living. 
Dr. Pack’s address is as stimulating and 
provocative as was his subject. As I have 
benefited from Dr. Pack’s observations, 
I know that they will be of equal interest 
to many who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I, therefore, ask that the ad- 
dress in question be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue Hen Cost or Low LIVING 


(By Dr. John Paul Pack, minister, University 
Christian Church, Seattle, Wash.) 


I am indebted to my friend Dr. Stanley 
MacNair for the subject of this sermon, 
The High Cost of Low Living. It is a phrase 
I heard him use. The object of the sermon 
is to show that selfishness is far more ex- 
pensive than we ordinarily suppose. Sel- 
fish living is what we mean by low living. 
All manner of evil is rooted in ordinary sel- 
fishness. Dishonesty, impurity, hate, jeal- 
ousy, envyy—these spring from our kind of 
selfishness. The root sin is selfishness. The 
trouble with the world is selfishness. Our 
kind of selfishness. The trouble is not mere- 
ly that there are worse people in the world 
than ourselves; the trouble is that most peo- 
ple are not any better than we are. We do 
not often enough consider this fact. We 
think of low living in terms of certain dis- 
reputable behavior and we overlook the obvi- 
ous fact that we ourselves can be thoroughly 
selfish and entirely respectable. This fact 
was dramatized on the hill called Calvary. 
In the center was crucified the Master of life 
who lived above the level of respectability. 
And crucified on His right and on His left 
Were men who had lived below the level of 
respectability. They were criminals. But 
everybody else on that hill was perfectly 
respectable. “Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord?” Of course we were there 
and we are still there. Now let me assure 
you that I do not like this kind of talk any 
more than you do. But if it is the truth we 
must face it because only the truth can set 
us free. In my judgment, our society today 
is in the predicament of a man whose physi- 
cal condition calls for radical surgery and 
without it he has very little chance of sur- 
vival. 

Recall the story of the Children of Israel 
in the Book of Exodus. How human they 
were to want to break away from the exact- 
ing leadership of Moses while he was off 
communing with the Eternal on the moun- 
tain-side. How human we are. And how 
very naturally and easily, in this secular 
world, we forget the demands of the Master 
of life and go on our own selfish way. Moses 
exploded in anger when he returned and 
found to what a low level the life of the 
people had fallen and his anger did not abate 
when Aaron said to him in substance, “Now 
Moses, don’t be mad at us. You know how 


unstable these people are.” And he did know 
that, but he also knew that by letting these 
people off Aaron had let them down, There 
have always been two kinds of leaders in the 
church, those typified by Moses and those 
typified by Aaron, the prophets and the 
priests, and God knows we need them both. 
But in my judgment, a part of the tragedy 
of man’s predicament is that too many have 
been like Aaron. We have let the people 
off and so we have let them down. 

Now let me give you a concrete instance of 
what I mean by low living, Here is a story 
that appeared on the front page of last Sun- 
day Morning's Times. The headlines read, 
“Chinese loses gamble on democracy. Whites 
vote against him as a neighbor.“ “A former 
Chinese Nationalist intelligence officer today 
gambled on American democracy—and lost.” 

Residents of the all-white Southwood resi- 
dential district voted 174 to 28 to express 
their objections against Sing Sheng, 25, his 
American-born wife, and their small son be- 
coming their neighbors. 

Sing, who himself suggested the unofficial 
ballot, said before the balloting that he 
would abide by the result—despite the facts 
he already had made a $2,950 down payment 
on a Southwood home and there is no legal 
bar against his moving into the district. 

The United States Supreme Court last year 
ruled that racial restrictive covenants on real 
estate cannot be enforced, 

Jack Denison, who sold Sing the house, 
said he would refund the money. 

Just before the votes were counted, before 
some 100 assembled home owners, Sing asked 
to be allowed to speak and declared: 

“If the balloting is against me, it will prove 
we are fighting in vain in Korea,” 

Afterward, as his pretty wife shed a tear, 
he said: “We'll have to sell the furniture we 
bought and go somewhere else to live. I hope 
the people are happy now and will live secure 
in the knowledge their property values will 
continue to rise.” 

None of the assembled home owners would 
be quoted on why he voted against Sing. 
Many even refused to tell reporters their 
names, 

But their remarks indicated they feared 
property values would fall if Sing moved in. 
One man was overheard to remark that he 
understood dozens of orientals planned to 
move to Southwood if Sing were accepted. 

Fourteen voters marked their ballots no 
opinion.” Six ballot were voided because the 
outer envelopes in which they were returned 
did not carry the required home-owners 
identifications. Thirty-one of the 253 de- 
clared eligible to vote did not return ballots, 

After Sing, a graduate of Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind., made the down payment, he 
said, he started receiving protests from 
neighbors who said his living there would 
lower property values. 

“At first,” Sing recalled, “they tried to use 
a little bit of threat. It was suggested little 
children might throw rocks and dump gar- 
bage on the house if I bought it. I was not 
born in America and didn't understand.“ 

But Sing said he met with’ Southwood 
home owners, discussed the matter and pro- 
posed a vote because I was sure everybody 
really believed in democracy.” 

The Southwood tract, bordered by the fash- 
jonable California Golf Club, formerly was 
covered by an all-white covenant written 
into land deed. 

An officer in the Chinese Army, Sing came 
to the United States in 1947 to study for dip- 
lomatic service. But when the Communists 
took over his homeland, he stayed on to be- 
come an airline mechanic. 

Sing and his family now live in an apart- 
ment in San Francisco's crowded China- 
town. 

It was a very appropriate story to be on 
the front page of the paper on Brotherhood 
Sunday. This is a good point, I think, for 
us to remember the old saying that “People 
who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw 
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stones,” or even the words of the Master, 
“Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone.” The vote was 174 to 28 against the 
Sings. What was behind the vote? What 
were they thinking about? Perhaps a prior 
question should be “How did they feel?” 
because certainly emotions play a great part 
in this kind of thing. 

I must confess that I was a grown man 
before I got over the feeling that there is 
something sinister about all orientals and 
I have no idea where I got this feeling except 
that I breathed it in from the atmosphere 
in which I was reared. All of us are filled 
with prejudice. I know now that people are 
people regardless of their race, color, or 
creed. Fundamentally we are all alike, the 
Chinese heart beats just like ours. To para- 
phrase the words of Shakespeare’s Shylock, 
Sing might have said, “I am a Chinese. Has 
not a Chinese eyes? Has not a Chinese 
hands? organs? dimensions? senses? affec- 
tion? passion?” Of course, his blood is just 
like our blood. Indeed Sing’s blood could be 
used to save any one of us, God has made 
of one blood all nations of men. God is our 
Father. The first words of acceptable prayer 
is “Our” and the word “Our” includes the 
last man upon earth. 

It’s possible that some of the 174 felt about 
the Chinese as Jonah did about the Nine- 
vites. Jonah held that the only good Nine- 
vite was a dead Ninevite and when the Lord 
told him to go there and preach repentance 
he traveled in the opposite direction as fast 
and far as he could. It wasn’t long though 
until he ran into trouble and he sank to 
the roots of the mountains before he got out 
of it, and changed his mind. He changed 
his mind about going to Ninevah but he did 
not change his mind about the people who 
lived there. So he preached repentance and 
the people did repent and it made him mad 
as fire. He went out to the edge of the city 
and sat down. He could not feel comforta- 
ble even with repentant Ninevites. One day 
as he sat there he was feeling sorry for a 
gourd that had wilted in the sun. The 
Eternal said, “Jonah, you feel sorry for this 
gourd. Should I not feel sorry for the 120,- 
000 babies who know not the right hand 
from the left? Babies, Jonah, babies who 
did not ask to be born and yet in whose 
hands the future is held?” The Sings have 
a little boy. A good assignment for all of 
us would be to write them a letter suggest- 
ing how they ought to explain the situation 
to that little boy. 

Now all this comes under the head of 
emotion but there was not anything emo- 
tional about the way in which these people 
explained the reason for their vote. It was 
all very simple. If a Chinese family moved 
into the neighborhood, property values 
would diminish over night. Some of these 
people had spent a lifetime saving enough 
money to have a nice home and they would 
say to me at this very minute, “You can call 
us selfish or anything else you want to—we 
voted to save the value of our homes and we 
would do the same again.” And in answer 
I would say, that even on the basis of 
selfishness, the 28 people made a wiser 
decision. And this is why I think so: I am 
convinced that our future security depends 
on winning the war against communism, 
And I am also convinced that we cannot win 
it by arms, by military might alone. The 
battle must be won in the hearts and minds 
of people. And the Communists are winning. 
in that realm today simply by putting the 
spotlight on this kind of undemocratic be- 
havior in the United States of America. If, 
we caught any of these 174 residents in the 
Southwood district in San Francisco smug- 
gling arms to the Communists we would pro- 
tect ourselves by putting them in jail and 
we might even execute them for treason,’ 
And yet they furnish the Communists with’ 
weapons more effective than the atomic 
bomb and we shrug our shoulders and go 
about our business as though nothing had 
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happened. This is the sort of thing which 
causes the Communists to split their sides 
laughing at us. “Here,” they say, not only 
to the Chinese, but to the seventeen hundred 
million hungry and ignorant and wretched 
masses of people all over the world, “Here 
is another example of what I have been tell- 
ing you all along. The western white man 
lives for himself. He preaches democracy 
but doesn't practice what he preaches. This 
is the way they have always acted, they have 
pushed you around and held you down and 
treated you like the scum of the earth. No 
matter how cultured and educated you be- 
come you cannot expect to become more than 
a second or third rate citizen in their pres- 
ence.” They tell the Chinese about the 
opium war, how in 1839 when China was 
making an honest attempt to stamp out the 
opium traffic Britain declared war upon her 
because she had seized opium from British 
ships and by military force compelled her to 
cede Hong Kong to Britain as well as pay a 
large indemnity and open up five ports to 
foreign trade. 

This is the sort of thing behind the pent- 
up bitterness and hatred out in the Middle 
East. Our great industries out there have 
reserved the top positions for our people 
even when the natives were available and 
had the talent. They have had one wage 
scale for the natives and another for our 
own people. The natives hate us for that. 
All the rioting and irrational behavior in 
the Near East is not directed by logic but 
by deep and pent-up emotions. We are not 
dealing with machines out there. We are 
dealing with men’s wills and emotions. The 
problems of the world are not mathematical 
and they are not going to be solved by addi- 
tion and by subtraction. At bottom the 
problem of the world is religious. It’s reli- 
gious; it’s a matter of faith; it's a matter of 
what men love and hate and want in this 
world, The Communists are not going to 
declare war, I think, any time scon. They 
could if they wanted to. They have more 
divisions in the field right now than we plan 
to have by 1954. They spent more money 
on armament last year that they did in 1940. 
But I don’t believe they will start a hot war. 
Why should they? They are winning with- 
out it. They took over China without de- 
claring war. It was as easy as shooting fish 
in a rain barrel. Why should they start a 
war? They are winning, don’t make any 
mistake about that. In the minds of people 
they are winning. We ought to face that 
fact. A returned Chinese missionary showed 
some pictures last Sunday, pictures of fine 
Chinese young people who were members 
of his church and before he left China some 
of them had already become Communists 
and now a great many more of them are 
Communists. 

Here is a remarkable letter from a 21-year- 
old Chinese, brought up in a Christian mis- 
sion, which was received by Dr. Alton True- 
blood. He said, “I am no longer the former 
man you knew. Apart from my body which 
is the same, my whole mind and thought 
have changed. I am a new man in a class- 
less reyolution pioneer corps, a loyal believer 
in Marx-Leninism. I shall never live for my- 
self alone but for the masses. What satis- 
fies my aspirations now is the progress of a 
happy socialism in a Communist state. In 
this new teaching I have found unimagined 
blessings and happiness. I am very sorry 
that I must inform you that I no longer be- 
lieve in God or worship Him. I can no 
longer address you as a religious brother but 
I send you my revolutionary love.” 

As I see it, these 174 people have strength- 
ened the hands of communism. The Com- 
munists could start a hot war tomorrow and 
if they did I am sure there is not a parent in 
the 174 who wouldn't gladly give his home 
to keep his boy from going to that war and 
he would certainly give it if he could keep 
his boy from being killed in a war. But if 
and when this war comes such thinking will 


be vain. The boys will go to war and some 
of them will be killed and some may bring 
bombs to rain upon those 174 homes. If the 
real issue is property values I say to you that 
the Christians of America should divert some 
of their foreign missionary money to pay 
these people in San Francisco the amount 
that they would lose if they welcomed the 
Sings. We should beg them to welcome 
them in the name of Christ. Or to be pure- 
ly selfish, why not say to Congress that they 
should appropriate the money out of the tax 
dollar, taking it from military appropria- 
tion. I think it would be a good investment. 
The whole bill would be less than building 
and equipping and manning and loading one 
or two big bombers with atom bombs and 
such an investment would certainly do more 
to prevent war than one or two more big 
bombers. 

Dr. Arthur Compton spoke here last week 
and he said that in developing atomic chain 
reaction we had to get rid of the poison 
atoms, they were the ones that took and 
did not give. He made a wonderful analogy. 
He said we must have a human chain re- 
action, people who are bound together by 
love and have gotten rid of the poison of 
hate and fear and prejudice. Well that is 
what we need in the world and he believed 
that we could do that. 

I was fascinated recently by the way the 
board of trade functioned in Chicago. The 
traders buy and sell with hand signals ac- 
companied by shouts which keeps every 
transaction on the record. They are so ef- 
ficient that a man owning wheat in Spokane 
at 10:59 a. m. decides to sell 50,000 bushels. 
He will call up his broker and have his 
broker advise Chicago to have the order ex- 
ecuted in the wheat pit and receive a con- 
firmation of the sale by 11 a. m. Just 60 
seconds for a transaction involving 12 steps 
in all and covering nearly 4,000 miles, 
Meanwhile news of the sale has been re- 
corded in every major city in the world. 
That takes less than 10 seconds. Now when 
we really want a decent world and we seek 
to understand and to apply the laws of the 
moral universe to achieve that end with the 
same eagerness and determination and per- 
sistence as we use the laws of the physical 
universe to sell wheat it will not make 
sense for a preacher to be talking about the 
high cost of low living. 


Important Measures Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Harold C. Hagen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, our con- 
stituents sometimes wonder how a Con- 
gressman spends his time. There is a 
popular conception that the extent of 
our work is debate on the floor and vot- 
ing on bills which have been prepared 
for us by some unknown source, perhaps 
by some official in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

In reporting to the people of the Ninth 
Minnesota District on this phase of my 
congressional activities, I would like to 
point out that I introduced in this ses- 
sion of Congress a total of 57 bills. Each 
one of these bills took hours of research 
and study to determine the justness of 
the proposed legislation and additional 
time by myself, members of my staff, 
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and the staff of the legal counsel to put 
the bills in finished form for presentation 
to the House. 

These 57 bills covered matters I 
deemed important and which should 
have legislative consideration in the 
Eighty-second Congress. 

I am proud to say that all of the legis- 
lation I have introduced has been de- 
signed to improve the lot of the people 
of my district and the welfare of the 
country as a whole. 

One of the most important pieces of 
legislation prepared by me was House 
Joint Resolution 438 to establish a joint 
committee of the House and Senate to 
study and develop concrete plans for 
flood control. If this resolution is 
finally passed, and I am hopeful that it 
will be in the next session, it will lead 
to real flood control and the saving of 
millions of dollars annually now being 
lost to flood waters in every section of 
the country. 

Some of the legislation I have intro- 
duced has been designed to bring about 
better treatment of our aged and handi- 
capped citizens and our veterans. 

Not all of the bills introduced by a 
Congressman can be passed in each ses- 
sion, but I am happy to state that a fair 
share of mine have been passed. I will 
continue to fight for passage of the most 
worthy ones in succeeding sessions, if I 
am reelected to the Eighty-third Con- 
gress. The list below includes the num- 
bers of some of the bills I have introduced 
with a short description of the matter 
involved. 

Any of my constituents who are in- 
terested mray secure copies of any of 
these bills by writing to me at my office, 
1405 New House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or 205 Post Office Build- 
ing, Crookston, Minn. Just send your 
letter to United States Representative 
Harortp C. Hacen at either of these ad- 
dresses. 

The list of the most important bills of 
my authorship follows: 

House Joint Resolution 128: Providing 
for a revision of the regulations relating to 
the deferment from service in the Armed 
Forces of persons employed in agriculture 
so as to assure essential production of food. 

H. R. 176: To rescind the order of the 
Postmaster General curtailing certain postal 
services. 

H. R. 178: To extend rural mail delivery 
service. 

H. R. 180: To provide for the display of the 
American flag on every post office in the 
United States. 

H. R. 1537: To equalize the rates of com- 
pensation payable for wartime and peacetime 
service-connected disabilities. 

H. R. 1542: To exempt from income tax so 
much of any Christmas bonus paid to an 
employee as does not exceed $100. 

H. R. 1991: To provide for the construc- 
tion of flood-control and hydroelectric dams 
on the Red Lake River, Minn. 

H. R. 2053: To waive the charge for migra- 
tory-bird hunting stamps sold to members 
of the Armed Forces. 

H. R. 2235: To authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to withhold certain wildlife- 
restoration project payments in the case of 
any State which unreasonably discriminates 
against nonresident hunters. 

H. R. 2417: Creating a Commission on 
Federal Reimbursement to States and Local 
Governments by reason of Federal ownership 
of improved and unimproved real property. 
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H. R. 2932: To confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Minnesota to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon claims for losses of, and 
damages to, property caused by flood con- 
ditions resulting from, or aggravated by, the 
establishment of the Mud Lake Migratory 
Waterfowl Refuge, Minnesota. 

H. R. 3259: To provide for the compensa- 
tion of certain persons whose lands have 
been flooded and damaged by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake of 
the Woods. 

H. R. 3457: To supplement the Federal-Aid 
Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, to authorize regular ap- 
propriations for the construction of rural 
local roads, and for other purposes. 

H. R. 3581: To establish the Federal Agency 
for Handicapped, to define its duties, and 
for other purposes, 

H. R. 3930: To authorize a $100 per capita 
payment to members of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of 
the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation, 

H. R. 4281: To provide for the compensa- 
tion of certain persons whose lands have 
been flooded and damaged by reason of fluc- 
tuations in the water level of the Lake of 
the Woods. 

H. R. 6395: To provide for an investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission of the 
manufacture, sale, and use of dangerous toys 
(with particular reference to toy guns and 
military toys and equipment). 

H. R. 6988: To provide an extension of time 
for claiming refund or credit of overpayments 
of income tax with respect to sales of live- 
stock. 

H. R. 7061: To amend part VI of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a) so as to extend 
the period during which vocational rehabil- 
itation training may be afforded certain hos- 
pitalized or otherwise incapacitated veterans. 

House Joint Resolution 488: To establish 
a Joint Committee on Flood Control. 

H. R. 8428: To grant additional income tax 
exemptions to taxpayers supporting blind 
or aged dependents. 

H. R. 6429: To provide that each motor 
which is used in the propulsion of a vehicle 
and which is transported in interstate com- 
merce shall bear a stamp indicating serial 
number and year of manufacture. 


Pertinent Facts Concerning the Colville 
Reservation in the State of Washington 
and the Indians Belonging Thereto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THs UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, many citi- 
zens in eastern Washington have written 
to me about S. 378 and H. R. 2387. In 
an effort to satisfy these inquiries, I 
have prepared a historical résumé con- 
cerning the Colville Indian Reservation 
in the State of Washington. I ask that 
this brief history be printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the résumé 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PERTINENT FACTS CONCERNING THE COLVILLE 
RESERVATION IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
AND THE INDIANS BELONGING THERETO 


The Colville Indian Reservation was es- 
tablished by Executive order on July 2, 1872, 


providing for setting apart a tract of coun- 
try in the State of Washington, bounded on 
the east and south by the Columbia River, 
on the west by the Okanogan River, and 
on the north by the British possessions, for 
the following bands of Indians: 

The Methow Indians; the Okanagan In- 
dians; the San Poel Indians; the Lake In- 
dians; the Colville Indians; the Kalispel 
Indians; the Spokane Indians; the Coeur 
d’Alene Indians; and for such other Indians 
as the Department of the Interior may see 
fit to locate thereon. 

The original reservation comprised an area 
of approximately 2,886,000 acres. 


CESSION OF THE NORTH HALF OF THE COLVILLE 
RESERVATION 

The act of August 19, 1890 (26 Stat. 355), 
authorized the President to appoint a com- 
mission of three persons (not more than two 
of whom to be of the same political party 
and not more than one of whom to be a 
resident of any one State) to negotiate with 
the various bands of Indians on the Colville 
Reservation for the cession of such portion 
of their reservation as the Indians may be 
willing to dispose of to be opened to white 
settlement. 

An agreement, dated May 9, 1891, was nego- 
tiated and made with the various tribes and 
bands of Indians living on the Colville Reser- 
vation by the terms of which the Indians 
surrendered to the United States all their 
right, title, claim, and interest in and to the 
northern half of the reservation, described 
as follows: 

“Beginning at a point on the eastern 
boundary line of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion where the township line between town- 
ships 34 and 35 north of range 37 east of the 
Willamette meridian if extended west would 
intersect the same, thence west parallel with 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude, to the 
western boundary line of the said Colville 
Indian Reservation in the Okanogan River, 
thence north following the said western 
boundary line to the said forty-ninth parallel 
of latitude to the northeast corner of the 
said Colville Indian Reservation, thence south 
following the eastern boundary of said reser- 
vation to the place of beginning, containing 
by estimation one million five hundred thou- 
sand acres, the same being a portion of the 
Colville Indian Reservation created by Execu- 
tive order dated April 9, 1872.” 

The above (north half) area comprises an 
area of approximately 1,500,000 acres. 

The agreement of May 9, 1891, among other 
things, provided for the allotting of 80 acres 
of land to each Indian residing on the north 
half; for the relinquishment by the United 
States to the Indians of one section of land 
to be used and occupied for school purposes, 
the United States to erect suitable buildings 
thereon and conduct, equip, and maintain 
schools for Indian children; that in lieu of 
the sawmill, gristmill, and other mill prop- 
erty ceded, the United States will provide 
a suitable mill site located upon that part 
of the reservation not ceded (south half) 
at a point convenient to the Indians elect- 
ing to remain on the ceded part of the reser- 
vation; the Government, at its own cost, 
erect suitable buildings thereon and place 
all necessary fixtures in the buildings; that 
lands to be allotted to the Indians and the 
improvements thereon shall not be subject, 
within the limitations prescribed by law, to 
taxation for any purpose, national, State, or 
municipal; that the Indians shall enjoy 
without hindrance the right at all times 
freely to use all water power and water 
courses belonging to or connected with the 
lands to be so allotted; that the right to 
hunt and fish in common with all other per- 
sons on lands not allotted to the Indians 
shail not be taken away or in any way 
abridged; and for the payment of $1,500,000 
in five equal annual installments of $300,000 
each. 
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This agreement was submitted to the Con- 
gress. The Congress declined to ratify it 
because there was a question as to whether 
the Indians had any title to the land in- 
volved and substituted in lieu of the agree- 
ment, the act of July 1, 1892 (27 Stat. 62), 
which is a substantial compliance with the 
agreement of May 9, 1891, except for the pay- 
ment of $1,500,000. This act, among other 
things, provides that the north half of the 
Colville Indian Reservation, containing ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 acres, be restored to 
public domain and opened to settlement and 
entry, the entrymen paying $1.50 per acre; 
that each and every Indian residing on the 
north half shall be entitled to select 80 acres 
of land, which each Indian shall be allotted 
in severalty; that the net proceeds derived 
from the sale and disposition of lands shall 
be set apart in the Treasury of the United 
States for the time being, subject to such 
future appropriation for public use as Con- 
gress may make, and subject to expenditure 
by the Secretary of the Interior from time 
to time, in such amounts as he shall deem 
best, in the building of schoolhouses, the 
maintenance of schools for such Indians, 
for the payment of such part of the local 
taxation as may be properly applied to the 
lands allotted to Indians, as he shall think 
fit, so long as allotted lands shall be held 
in trust and exempt from taxation, and in 
such other ways as he may deem proper for 
the promotion of education, civilization, and 
self-support among the Indians; that the 
cost of making the allotment and selections 
of the lands to the Indians shall be paid 
by the United States; that the land used 
and occupied for school purposes and the 
site of the sawmill, gristmill, and other mill 
property be reserved to the Indians; and that 
nothing contained in the act of July 1, 1892, 
shall be construed as recognizing title or 
ownership of Indians to any part of the 
Colville Reservation, whether that hereby 
restored to the public domain or that still 
reserved by the Government for their use and 
occupancy. 

On April 10, 1900 (31 Stat. 1965), by 
Presidential proclamation, it was declared 
that all the terms, conditions, and consider- 
ations required by the act of July 1, 1892 
(27 Stat. 62), had been complied with, 

The northern half of the Colville Reserva- 
tion, except for the 674 Indian allotments 
made under the authority of the act of 
July 1, 1892, was then opened to entry and 
settlement. 

THE COLVILLE NATIONAL FOREST 

By the Presidential proclamation of March 
1, 1907 (34 Stat. 3288), the Colville National 
Forest containing 869,570 acres was created 
out of the area embraced in the north half 
of the Colville Indian Reservation which 
was ceded to the United States in 1892. An 
additional area of 2,880 acres was added to 
the Colville National Forest by the act of 
March 4, 1927 (44 Stat. 1412). 


CESSION OF THE SOUTH HALF OF THE COLVILLE 
INDIAN RESERVATION 

On September 6, 1905, the Secretary of the 
Interlor directed Indian Inspector James Me- 
Laughlin to proceed to the Colville Reserva- 
tion to obtain the consent of the Indians 
to cede the lands in the south half of their 
reservation. 

On December 1, 1905, McLaughlin, on the 
part of the United States, entered into an 
agreement with the Indians for the cession 
of the south half of the Colville Reservation. 
McLaughlin, on December 20, 1905, submitted 
his report, together with the said agreement, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, who, on 
January 11, 1906, submitted it to the Con- 
gress for ratification. 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
after careful consideration, determined that 
the agreement of December 1, 1905, contained 
two separate and distinct propositions: (1) 
The opening of the said south half of the 
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Colville Reservation for public purposes, 
and (2) that the United States agrees to 
pay to the said Indians the sum of $1,500,000 
for the lands vacated and opened to settle- 
ment by the said act of July 1, 1892 (27 
Stat. 62). 

The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 
in submitting its report on the bill for the 
ratification of the McLaughlin agreement, 
among other things, stated: 

“A comparison of the agreement with the 
provisions of this bill will show that the bill 
in all material respects is in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement. Your commit- 
tee believes that it is better to enact this leg- 
islation in this form than to formally ratify 
the agreement, and especially in view of the 
fact that the agreement embodies two dis- 
tinct propositions which should be consid- 
ered independently of each other. The lands 
in this reservation should be opened. There 
are nearly 1,500,000 acres of land in the north 
central part of the State of Washington, 
and this land is not being utilized by anyone 
except for general grazing purposes. The 
Indians farm but little, probably because 
the land is held in common and no Indian 
has any particular tract that he can call his 
own, for which reason that is no incentive 
to him to make improvements. 

“It is the universal testimony that the 
Indians in the vacated parts of this reserva- 
tion who took their allotments are progress- 
ing and have progressed much more rapidly 
than those who reside in the unopened part 
of the reservation and who have not taken 
their allotments. Inspector McLaughlin, in 
his report accompanying the agreement, 
makes this statement. Your committee be- 
lieves that these Indians should receive their 
allotments and that the surplus lands should 
be disposed of as soon as possible. Under 
the terms of this bill the Indians will receive 
every dollar that can be realized from the 
disposition of the surplus lands after deduct- 
ing the necessary expenses. This is emi- 
nently fair to the Indians and ought to re- 
sult in great good to them and also the State 
of Washington.” 
` The Congress again declined to ratify the 
agreement and instead enacted a bill which 
became the act of March 22, i906 (34 Stat. 
80), whose provisions are a substantial com- 
pliance with the said McLaughlin agreement, 
except for the payment of $1,500,000, in pay- 
ment for the lands (north half) to entry by 
the act of July 1, 1892 (22 Stat. 62). 

PAYMENT OF $1,500,000 TO THE COLVILLE 

INDIANS 

On May 12, 1894, the Indians of the Col- 
ville Reservation entered into a contract with 
Messrs. Levi Marsh and Hugh H. Gordon, 
attorneys, stipulating that they were em- 
ployed to prosecute the claim of these In- 


1The agreement provided, among other 
things, that an allotment of 80 acres each, 
within the south half shall first be made to 
every man, woman, and child belonging to 
the Colville Indian Reservation, who have 
not heretofore received such allotments; that 
the surplus lands not allotted or reserved 
for certain purposes be classified and ap- 
praised under their appropriate claims by 
legal subdivision, with the exception of the 
lands classed as mineral lands, which need 
not be appraised but shall be subject to 
location and disposal under the mineral land 
laws of the United States; that upon com- 
pletion of the classification and appraise- 
ment the lands shall be opened to settle- 
ment and entry at not less than their ap- 
praised value: that the price of said lands 
when entered shall be fixed by the appraise- 
ment; that the lands remaining undisposed 
of at the expiration of 5 years from the 
opening to entry shall be sold to the highest 
bidder for cash, at not less than $1 per acre, 
and that any lands remaining unsold after 
10 years may be sold to the highest bidder 
for cash without regard to the minimum 
limit of prices. 


dians against the United States for the pay- 
ment of $1,500,000 additional compensation. 
The contract was approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs on July 17, 1894, 
limiting the fees to be paid to the attorneys 
to 10 percent of the recoveries, and was 
similarly approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on July 25, 1894. 

The contract expired by limitation on May 
12. 1904. 

It appears that all the time during the 
life of contract the Indians and their attor- 
neys were engaged principally in the appeals 
to Congress in their efforts to secure legisla- 
tion authorizing the Indians to bring suit 
in the Court of Claims for payment of the 
$1,500,000. Nothing was accomplished for 
the Indians under this contract. 

After the expiration of the Marsh-Gor- 
don contract in 1904, a number of attor- 
neys, by their appeals and representations to 
the committees of Congress, succeeded in 
securing a (by the act of June 21, 1904, 34 
Stat. 377) direct appropriation of $1,500,000? 


The said act (of June 21, 1906, 34 Stat. 
877) provides as follows: 

“To carry into effect the agreement bear- 
ing date May 9, 1891, entered into between 
the Indians residing on the Colville Reser- 
vation and commissioners appointed by the 
President of the United States under author- 
ity of the act of Congress approved August 
19, 1890, to negotiate with the Colville and 
other bands of Indians on said Colville Res- 
ervation for the cession of such portion of 
said reservation as said Indians might be 
willing to dispose of, there shall be set aside 
and held in the Treasury of the United States 
for the use and benefit of said Indians, which 
shall at all times be subject to the appro- 
priation of Congress and payment to said 
Indians, in full payment for 1,500,000 acres 
of land opened to settlement by the act of 
Congress “to provide for the opening of a 
part of the Colville Reservation, in the State 
of Washington, for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved July 1, 1892, the sum of $1,500,000, 
and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render final judgment in the name of Butler 
and Vale (Marion Butler and Josiah M. Vale), 
attorneys and counselors at law, of the city 
of Washington, D. C., for the amount of 
compensation which shall be paid to the 
attorneys who have performed services as 
counsel on behalf of said Indians in the 
prosecution of the claim of said Indians 
for payment for said land, and in determin- 
ing the amount of compensation for such 
services the court may consider all contracts 
or agreements heretofore entered into by said 
Indians with attorneys who have represented 
them in the prosecution of said claim, and 
also all services rendered by said attorneys 
for said Indians in the matter of said claim. 
Petition hereunder shall be filed in said 
court by the said attorneys (Butler and Vale) 
within 30 days from the passage of this act, 
and the Attorney General shall appear on 
behalf of the defendants, and said cause shall 
be given preference for immediate hearing 
in said court, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized and directed to pay 
the sum of money so awarded by said court 
to the said attorneys (Butler and Vale), 
upon the rendition of final judgment, out cf 
the said sum herein set apart or appropriated 
for the benefit of said Indians, and payment 
of said judgment shall be in full compen- 
sation to all attorneys who have rendered 
services to said Indians in the matter of 
their said claim, the same to be apportioned 
among said attorneys by said Butler and Vale 
as agreed among themselves: Provided, That 
before any money is paid to any attorney 
having an agreement with Butler and Vale 
as to the distribution of said fees, each of 
the same shall execute and deliver to the 
Secretary of the Interior a satisfaction and 
discharge of all claims and demands for serv- 
ices rendered said Indians in the matter of 
their said claim.” 
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from Congress. Payment was made without 
committing Congress to a recognition of 
Indian title. 

This act also conferred jurisdiction upon 
the Court of Claims to determine the amount 
of compensation to be paid to the attor- 
neys for their services performed in obtaining 
the appropriation. 

Pursuant to the provisions of the act of 
June 21, 1906, the Court of Claims (43 Ct. 
of Cls. 497), after full consideration of the 
subject matter, taking into account the at- 
titude of and the valuable assistance ren- 
dered by the Department of the Interior, 
awarded the attorneys $60,000 to be paid out 
of the said $1,500,000 apportioned as follows: 


Daniel B. Henderson. 
Heber J. May 
Frederick C. Robertson 


Under the authority of the act, 2,505 In- 
dians on the south half of the reservation 
were allotted 33,275 acres of land of their 
own selection. The remaining part of the 
south half of the reservation was restored to 
public domain and opened to non-Indian 
settlement on terms similar to those em- 
ployed on the northern half. The allotment 
of lands to the Indians was completed and 
the rolls closed in 1914. 


PROCLAMATION OF MAY 3, 1916 


By Presidential proclamation of May 3, 
1916 (39 Stat. 1778), issued under authority 
of the act of March 22, 1906, all nonmineral, 
unallotted, and unreserved lands within the 
south half of the Colville Indian Reservation, 
classified as irrigable, grazing, or arid lands, 
were ordered disposed of under the Home- 
stead Act, and opened to settlement and 
entry.“ 

COLVILLE RESERVATION OPENED TO MINERAL 

ENTRY 

By the act of February 20, 1896 (29 Stat. 
9), the north half of the Colville Reservation 
was opened to mineral entry, and by the 
act of July 1, 1898, the mineral land laws 
were extended to the south half. The Col- 
ville Reservation has been open to entry 
under the mineral land laws since these 
dates. 


TEMPORARY WITHDRAWAL ORDER OF SEPTEMBER 
10, 1934, AND THE RESCINDING OF THE SAME 
ON OCTOBER 31, 1935 
The lands situated within the south half 

of the Colville Reservation which have not 
been sold or otherwise disposed of were, on 
September 19, 1934, temporarily withdrawn 
from all forms of entry or disposition, with 
a view of transferring them to tribal owner- 
ship under the provisions of the Wheeler- 
Howard act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984). 
Since the Colville Indians voted to exclude 
themselves from the provisions of the 
Wheeler-Howard Act, they were not, there- 
fore, eligible to have undisposed lands trans- 
ferred to them under the provisions of the 
act. On November 15, 1935, however, an 
Interior departmental order was issued rec- 
ommending that the temporary withdrawal 
of lands be continued until the matter of 
their permanent transfer to the Indians by 
special legislation can be given further con- 
sideration. 

I submit since the Secretary of the In- 
terior and his Indian Bureau have failed 
after many years of devious and question- 
able tactics and efforts to have this vast 


*Excepting all lands classified as timber 
or mineral, and lands classified for irriga- 
tion, by the Government, and all lands with- 
in townships 31, 32, 33, and 34 north, range 
30 east; north half of township 31 north, 
range 28 east; townships 32, 33, and 34 north, 
range 28 east; south half and south half of 
north half of township 33 north, range 27 
east. 
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area of 818,000 acres of mineral, nonmineral, 
unallotted, and unreserved lands transferred 
to a communal status, and since the Indians 
have asserted their alleged claims against 
the United States before the Indian Claims 
Commission, the Secretary of the Interior 
should promptly and unmistakably restore 
the lands to the public domain so that the 
miners, prospectors, individual home and 
land owners may freely and without any 
interference acquire these lands as directed 
by Congress. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU HAS FAILED TO CARRY OUT 
THE MANDATE OF CONGRESS TO LIQUIDATE THE 
COLVILLE RESERVATION 
By the act of July 1, 1892 (27 Stat. 62) and 

the act of March 22, 1906 (24 Stat. 80), which 
provided for the restoration to public domain 
and for the entry and sale of all unallotted 
lands on the Colville Reservation, it was the 
clear intention of Congress to liquidate the 
reservation, As it stands now, the Govern- 
ment is obliged to sell the lands and the 
funds in the Treasury not otherwise disposed 
of should be distributed to the Indians for 
their use and benefit. 


CONGRESS PROVIDED AN EXCLUSIVE METHOD BY 
WHICH THE COLVILLE INDIANS MAY ASSERT 
THEIR CLAIMS AGAINST THE UNITED STATES 
The Colville Indians have now availed 

themselves of the provisions of the Indian 

Claims Commission Act of August 13, 1946 

(60 Stat. 1046). 

The claims of the Indians living on the 
Colville Reservation, consisting of various 
bands (who have no treaty with the United 
States) have now been officially presented to 
the Indian Claims Commission. These 
claims are based upon aboriginal rights and 
occupancy and include the alleged taking 
by the United States of the same area which 
contain the 818,000 acres involved in H. R. 
2387 (82d Cong.), introduced by Congressman 
Horan, and S. 378 (82d Cong.), introduced 
by Senators Macnuson and Murray of Mon- 
tana. 

Since no treaty was ever made with these 
bands of Indians, their principal claims are 
based upon possessory and original occu- 
pancy rights. In their petitions setting 
forth their claims, they seek compensation 
for the value of the lands (including min- 
eral) alleged to have been unlawfully taken, 
and the value of the alleged unlawful taking 
of their fishery and hunting grounds. 

I believe that these Indians now, through 
their attorneys, have proceeded properly and 
legally in their attempt to recover compensa- 
tion for the damages which they have sus- 
tained. If the claims are sustained by the 
Indian Claims Commission, the Indians will 
be justly compensated by a money judg- 
ment. 


Since the claims of the Colville Indians 
have’ been asserted in the Indian Claims 
Commission for money judgments, there is 
now no necessity for the legislation as pro- 
posed by S. 378 and H. R. 2887, There can- 
not be both money judgments and the 
transfer of the same lands to the Indians 
without any money consideration paid to 
the United States. 


Hagen Continues Fight for Complete Long- 
Range Flood-Control Plan—Makes Big 
Gains in Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
_Eighty-second Congress draws to a close, 


I would like permission to report to the 
people of my area, the Ninth Minnesota 
Congressional District, on the progress 
made during this Congress in the matter 
of flood control. 

The flood problem is one of major im- 
portance to the people of my district as 
the rampaging Red River of the North 
and many of its tributaries and branches 
cause an annual loss of many millions 
of dollars. 

During my 10 years in the United 
States House of Representatives, I have 
continued this fight to provide adequate 
flood control, to prevent this recurring 
damage to northwestern Minnesota. In 
thus fighting to protect the people of my 
district, I have also been waging a fight 
for many other sections of the Nation 
where floods bring disaster year after 
year, 

RED LAKE RIVER 

As the farmers living along its banks 
hoped for so long, the Red Lake River 
project now has been completed. It has 
been a tremendous help to the farmers 
in that drainage area. 

They now can seed crops and expect 
to harvest them on land right up to the 
river bank. More security and better 
living has been the result of this great 
project. 

It is my hope and ambition to remain 
in Congress long enough to see the com- 
pletion of the Clearwater River, the Lost 
River-Ruffy Brook, the Sand Hill River, 
the Wild Rice-March Creek, the East 
Grand Forks Dike, the Orwell Dam, and 
many other miscellaneous projects to 
complete the over-all comprehensive Red 
River Valley flood-control program. ¢ 

I am happy to report that we have 
been successful in the Eighty-second 
Congress in obtaining a portion of the 
funds necessary to complete or continue 
the projects for flood control on the Red 
River of the North drainage system. 

The battle in this last session of Con- 
gress centered around our efforts to 
maintain in the annual civil functions 
appropriation bill, sufficient funds for 
several very important projects in north- 
western Minnesota. 

Orwell Dam, a water reservoir and 
flood-control project, on the Ottertail 
River, was started in 1951 and is well 
over half completed. An estimated ad- 
ditional $550,000 is needed during the 
next year or two to complete the dam 
and authorized channel improvements. 

A second project of vital concern is 
the construction of dikes at East Grand 
Forks, Minn. ‘This flood-control project 
is badly needed and should be completed 
as soon as possible, East Grand Forks 
has suffered serious and costly floods in 
three out of the last four years. With no 
unforeseen delays, the dikes could be 
ready to protect the area against another 
fiood disaster next spring or summer. 

I pointed out the importance of these 
two projects in hearings before the Sen- 
ate committee and to the conferees after 
the Senate had put back into the bill a 
major portion of the funds which had 
been taken out by the House committee 
before the serious floods of this year. 

We had asked for $1,050,000, a nominal 
sum which would result in saving many 
times that amount, After my appear- 
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ances before the Senate committee, they 
inserted this amount. Later the Senate 
approved and finally in conference with 
the House conferees, it was reduced as 
a compromise to $625,000. 

In conference on the bill, we were 
able to convince the House Members of 
the necessity of the projects and suc- 
ceeded in getting an appropriation of 
$625,000 which was included in the bill 
on its final passage. This is enough to 
enable us to almost complete the Orwell 
Dam and the river-channel work below, 
and get a good start on the dikes at East 
Grand Forks and to advance other 
needed projects. 

Other projects which were involved in 
the appropriations asked for flood con- 
trol in the Red River Valley, included the 
Sand Hill River, and Wild Rice-Marsh 
Rivers. These projects, along with the 
others, were jeopardized when the House 
Appropriations Committee slashed $550,- 
000 from the budget of the Civil Func- 
tions appropriations bill. I appeared be- 
fore the Senate to urge that this money 
be put back into the bill. Ialso met with 
individual Representatives and Senators 
urging that they support my position, 
Fortunately my arguments were success- 
ful and the conferees agreed to a major 
portion of the appropriation. If there 
were not sufficient funds for both these 
projects, we will get additional needed 
funds next year. 

OTHER PROJECTS PUSHED 


I also introduced a bill for another 
project to construct a flood-control reser- 
voir and hydroelectric dam on the Red 
Lake River west of Red Lake Falls. This 
bill was still before the Committee on 
Public Works when the Congress fin- 
ished its work, but we will have the op- 
portunity to renew this fight in the next 
session. However a survey of the pro- 
posal is being made. 

One of the major accomplishments of 
the session was to secure assurance that 
Lost River-Ruffy Brook project eventu- 
ally will be completed. I, together with 
our Senators, will urge sufficient appro- 
priations in the next Congress, to get 
this job underway. 

The final and favorable report on the 
project is scheduled to be completed by 
the district engineer and submitted to 
the office of the Chief of Engineers in 
Washington, D. C. by early fall. 

This is news of great importance to 
the people in the drainage area. ‘The 
floods of the Lost River and Ruffy Brook 
have been serious and damaging to many 
farmers of Clearwater, Polk, and Red 
Lake Counties. When completed, the 
project will restore thousands of acres of 
the finest farm lands in the northwest. 

CLEARWATER RIVER PROJECT 


I continued my activity for flood-con- 
trol projects on the Clearwater River 
with the result that work on the third 
stage of this project is expected to be 
completed shortly. 

The third stage of the Clearwater 
River project consists of deepening, wid- 
ening and straightening a 15.8 mile reach 
on the Clearwater River about 30 to 45 
miles east of Red Lake Falls. Included 
in the new work is construction of a 
bridge and stream control structure at 
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the mouth of Butcher Knife Creek, and 
pier footing protection at one existing 
bridge. 

Work on the lower 6.7 miles is sched- 
uled to start after completion of the work 
now in progress and will be completed 
in about 2 years or less. 

The Clearwater River project empha- 
sizes the continued and long-range ef- 
fort necessary to keep these flood con- 
trol projects going. Any letdown in our 
efforts is likely to stop work which would 
not only mean additional loss by floods, 
but the added loss of making work al- 
ready completed useless. Unless your 
Congressman keeps fighting for every ap- 
propriation, the money would not be 
available and projects underway would 
be halted. You may be sure that I am 
ever vigilant to see that this does not 
happen. 

AN OVER-ALL STUDY AND PLAN NEEDED 


Because I believe that trying to solve 
the flood problem at a local level in a 
piecemeal fashion generally is too costly 
and will take too long, I introduced 
House Joint Resolution 438, calling for 
coordinated effort and concrete action 
in tackling the national flood problem. 

My bill, when passed, and I hope that 
favorable action will be taken on it early 
in the next Congress, will create a con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Flood 
Control. The committee will be respon- 
sible for the study and investigation of 
floods and the causes of floods, and for 
formulating methods and measures to 
alleviate or end them. 

This committee will investigate such 
flood-control measures and programs as 
natural water storage pools, farm ponds, 
artificial lakes, soil conservation, grass 
planting, wildlife habitats, tree planting, 
ditches, dikes, levees and other protec- 
tion works, diversion projects, dams, the 
construction of reservoirs at river heads, 
as well as on main river channels, river 
channel deepening, widening and 
straightening projects and any other 
feasible plans. The committee will de- 
termine the full extent of the flood prob- 
lem and be responsible for developing 
a practical comprehensive flood control 
program. 

Many of my colleagues in the House 
have attested to my unceasing fight for 
flood control. This problem is above and 
beyond partisan lines. I seek the sup- 
port of and work with members of both 
parties and I have cooperated on 
every worth-while flood-control project 
brought up in the Congress. This is 
one matter where politics should play no 
part, and Iam happy to say in my expe- 
rience it has not. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this brings the 
people of my district up to date on the 
progress of flood control. I want to 
assure them that I will continue this 
fight until we put an end to the huge 
annual losses and human misery brought 
about by floods. 

At the close of the last session of 
Congress I ended my report to the people 
with eight words which express how I 
feel about flood legislation. These eight 
words still sum up the feeling I have: 
“The need is great—the cause is just.” 


Presbyterian Influence in Determining 
Basic Freedoms and Principles of Our 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no more interesting study that 
one can make in connection with the 
formation of our Government than to 
determine the influence of the different 
religious groups in fixing the principles 
that determined the type and kind of 
government we have. Each has made its 
own particular contribution. 

In an address I made at a breakfast 
meeting of the men's club of the Mer- 
chantville Presbyterian Church, April 
27, 1952, I outlined briefly the extent to 
which Presbyterian doctrine had been 
recognized in the basic principles of our 
Government, and the influence that had 
been exerted by those of that faith in the 
formative days of this Republic. The 
address is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, OF 
New JERSEY, TO MEN’s CLUB AT PRESBY-< 
TERIAN CHURCH BREAKFAST MEETING, SUN- 
DAY, APRIL 27, 1952 
Mr. Chairman, members of the Men's Club 

and their friends, I consider it a privilege 

and an honor to address you today. 

It has been no easy matter for me to de- 
cide upon what subject to address you, 
There were several, any one of which in my 
opinion would have been appropriate. 

First, having in mind the unsettled condi- 
tion of our affairs today, both from a do- 
mestic and international standpoint, and, 
recognizing the fact that uncertainty and a 
sense of fear are about us on every hand, 
it seemed to me that it would be ap- 
propriate to take as a text the words of the 
Psalmist, “They that trust in the Lord shall 
be as Mount Zion which cannot be removed 
but abideth forever,” and, develop historically 
the fact that back of all our patriotism and 
high ideals there has been a divine hand 
that has guided our destiny as a nation, 
and will continue to do so as long as the 
people of this Nation shall continue to trust 
in the Lord and recognize the principles 
of true religion as the foundation of our na- 
tional life. 

Second, it occurred to me in view of an 
apparent deterioration of moral conduct in 
public and private activities it might be well 
to emphasize the fact that the United States 
is a Christian nation and has been so de- 
clared by the Supreme Court of the United 


States. We should never forget that Chris- 


tlanity was the primary cause that brought 
not only the early explorers but early set- 
tlers to these shores. It is surprising to 
know in detail the extent to which Almighty 
God is recognized as supreme ruler, and the 
principles of Chritianity made a part of the 
organic instruments, charters, laws, and 
statutes of the colonies. All of which indi- 
cates that Christianity was a controlling 
factor in the life of the people. It is timely 
and appropriate to emphasize that today. 
There is need for strong men who will help 
hold us true to the ideals and principles of 
morality that actuated the founders of our 
Republic. 

Third, it also seemed to me that it would 
not be amiss to speak on the subject of 
individual responsibility for the welfare of 
our Nation and thereby emphasize the 
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thought that the whole cannot be any 
greater than its parts, and that strong na- 
tional character is a necessary foundation 
if we are to maintain our position of pre- 
eminence and moral leadership among the 
nations of the world and be ever mindful 
of the fact that great nations of the past 
were first conquered from within by the 
weakening of national character. 


PART TAKEN BY PRESBYTERIANS IN FOUNDING 
OUR NATION 


It was in this state of uncertainty that 
during the last week or two I read some 
interesting books of a historical character 
that dealt with the part that had been taken 
by the early Presbyterian settlers who came 
to our shores in determining the kind and 
character of government we have. The fur- 
ther I read the more interested I became, 
and finally concluded that there could be no 
better subject for me to bring to your con- 
sideration than a relation of some of the 
established facts that would be inspiring and 
helpful to Presbyterians today. 

It has always been interesting to me to 
study and understand the early influences 
that played an important part in the set- 
tlement of this new land known as America 
and particularly the influences and the char- 
acter of persons who formed our Nation and 
determined the kind of government that has 
made this a land of civil and religious 
freedom. 

Even the most casual reading of our early 
history is sufficient to impress one with the 
fact that religion was the underlying cause 
that brought the early settlers to our shores, 

The early colonists who came to these 
shores were men and women of strong reli- 
gious beliefs, moral and upright—men and 
women who wove into the laws and customs 
of our early governments the moral and rell- 
gious beliefs that actuated their personal 
lives. Nothing could make more plain their 
intention to make this a Christian nation 
than to study the early statutes and laws of 
our several Colonies. They are impressive in 
the clear and unmistakable acceptance of 
religious principles as the foundation of 
our Government and the rule and guide for 
official conduct. It is not strange that under 
these circumstances this strength of char- 
acter, both public and private, produced a 
kind of society that formed a solid founda- 
tion for the new Nation that was to arise, 

Thus, the principles of Christianity have 
entered into and become part of the founda- 
tion and also of the life of this Republic. 
It came with its beginnings and prompted 
them; it has been identified with our toils 
and trials as a nation; it has inspired us to 
victories; it has cheered and sustained us in 
the hour of darkness and gloom; and stands 
today as an assurance of blessings in the 
future if we maintain our allegiance to its 
principles and hold true to its teachings. 

Today it is my intention to point out the 
important part that was taken by Presby- 
terians in this all-important matter of 
founding this Nation, determining its type 
of government, and formulating its policy of 
civil and religious liberty. It is a rich and 
priceless heritage that your Presbyterian 
forefathers have left to you as their con- 
tribution in making this a Christian nation 
and liberty the keystone of its foundation. 


PRESBYTERIANS HAD CLEAR PERCEPTION OF 
PRINCIPLES OF LIBERTY 

No people has a clearer perception of the 
essential principles of liberty, or had done 
and suffered more to assert and defend them, 
than the Presbyterians of Scotland. Their 
great and incomparable reformer, John Knox, 
when obliged to flee his native land, had 
gone to Geneva where he studied under Cal- 
vin and became imbued with the independ- 
ent spirit of that great leader. Through him 
he learned the immortal principles of the 
rights of man, of human liberty, equality 
and self-government, the same basic prin- 
ciples on which our forefathers, at a later 
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day founded this Nation, and which today 
is the glory of our American form of gov- 
ernment. 

It was these teachings inculcated by Cal- 
vin into the heart and mind of John Knox 
during the stay of the latter in Geneva that 
first found expression in Scotland through 
the courageous pr of Knox upon his 
return from Geneva. It was he who de- 
manded the recognition of civil and re- 
ligious freedom as the fundamental right 
of all men. The story of his courage, zeal, 
and determination in preaching this doctrine 
of freedom is one of the most inspiring epi- 
sodes in history. 

The spirit and conviction with which Knox 
maintained the justice of his position was 
shown by his memorable reply to Queen Mary 
when she asked him the question: “Think 
you that subjects having the power may re- 
sist their princes?” Knox with that courage 
and frankness that was characteristic of him 
replied: “If princes exceed their bounds, 
madam, no doubt they may be resisted even 
by power.” This the learned historian 
Froude calls “the creed of republics”; and 
so John Knox became the representative of 
civil, equally with religious, freedom in 
Scotland. 


The rights of man and the basic freedoms 
advocated by Knox became deeply imbedded 
in Presbyterian doctrine, and, it is not 
strange that they were carried to the shores 
of America by the early settlers who re- 
membered how their ancestors had been 
hunted like wild beasts by the soldiery, and 
their houses pillaged and burned, while they 
were compelled to fly for safety to glens and 
mountain—fastnesses under a despotic re- 
gime which sought to prevent the free exer- 
cise of their conscience in the matter of re- 
ligious worship. Thus it was that the his- 
tory and the traditional memories of the 
Scottish people who constituted so im- 
portant a part of the Presbyterian Church 
of America, made them earnest and active 
patriots when called upon to choose between 
resistance or submission to arbitrary power. 

The causes were also many and obvious 
why the patriotism of the Scotch-Irish, from 
Ulster in the North of Ireland, should have 
been so universal and ardent in the war with 
Engiand. Their antecedent history furnished 
abundant reasons why they should distrust 
the mother-country and dislike her meth- 
ods of governing her colonies. Through op- 
pressive measures of the government im- 
posed upon them, they, and their fathers 
before them, had been made to feel all the 
evils that arrogant rulers could inflict, both 
political and religious. In a word, they had 
seen that England’s policy was to use her col- 
onies for her own interests, irrespective of 
their rights or their consent. 

With their past experience, it would in- 
deed have been strange if they had not been 
among the first to discern the threatened 
evils that were manifest in the treatment ac- 
corded the American colonies, and, the most 
earnest in resisting them. They observed 
the same governmental measures were sought 
to be employed in America as had been in 
Ireland. The wrongs which the American 
people were called upon to resist had been 
inflicted upon the people of Ireland for 
generations. So that if the Scotch-Irish were 
more suspicious than other settlers of the 
mother-country, and more positive and out- 
spoken in their opposition, the reason was 
none had such cause for complaint on ac- 
count of the grievances they had previously 
endured. 

However, it must not be overlooked that 
the patriotism of the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians in America, as was also true of their 
brethren from Scotland, was influenced 
largely by deep religious convictions. Many 
of them were voluntary exiles for conscience 
sake. These would be very naturally the 
faithful advocates and supporters of reli- 
gious freedom. Here, in the land of their 


adoption, they wished to enjoy and to trans- 
mit to their children not only the blessings 
of a liberal civil government but also free- 
dom to worship according to the dictates of 
their conscience. 

It was not only then, because their civil 
rights were imperiled, but also because their 
religious freedom was in danger, that the 
Presbyterians were such steadfast, earnest 
patriots. They recognized the fact that civil 
and religious liberty stood or fell together, 
So that, while they protested against taxa- 
tion without representation, they were 
equally opposed to any interference with the 
rights of conscience. They felt it to be their 
duty to resist all arbitrary power in civil 
government that curtailed civic or religious 
freedom. 

These principles and sentiments were com- 
mon to the Scotch and Scotch-Irish colo- 
nists and their descendants and sustained 
them through the sacrifices and perils of a 
7-year conflict for independence. So well 
known were the opinions and sympathies of 
Presbyterians for the cause of independence 
that they were subjected to all the evils the 
enemy was capable of visiting upon their 
persons or their property, and wherever 
found they were regarded and treated as 
archrebels. 


IMPOSITIONS UPON COLONISTS 


accords to Presbyterians the honor 
of being the first to combine to resist the 
impositions of the mother country upon the 
colonists. In a book published dealing with 
the reign of George III. the author used the 
following language: “The first effort toward 
a union of interest was made by the Pres- 
byterians.” 

Equally explicit testimony is borne in a 
published address by a prominent Philadel- 
phian of that time. He said: “The part 
taken by the Presbyterians in the contest 
with the mother country was indeed, at the. 
time, often made a ground of reproach, and 
the connection between their efforts for the 
security of their religious liberty and oppo- 
sition to the oppressive measures of Parlia- 
ment, was then distinctly seen.“ Another, 
who was an opponent to the cause of inde- 
pendence, in 1774, ascribed the revolt and 
revolution mainly to the action of the Pres- 


byterian clergy and laity. Another writer of. 


the same period said: “You will have dis- 
covered that I am no friend to the Presby- 
terians, and that I fix all the blame of these 
extraordinary proceedings upon them.” And 
the editor of a Methodist journal, at a later 
date in answer to an assailant of Presby- 
terlans said: The Presbyterians of every 
class, were prominent, and even foremost, in 
achieving the liberties of the United States, 
and they have been all along the leading 
supporters of the Constitution and law and 
good order.” 

It is also interesting to note that the Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church, which met in 
Philadelphia a year before the Declaration of 
Independence, was the very first body to de- 
clare themselves in favor of open resistance, 
and to encourage and counsel their people, 
who were then ready to take up arms. A 
few weeks before the conflict at Lexington 
had taken place, and created great excite- 
ment throughout the land, the General Con- 
gress was also in session in Philadelphia, con- 
sidering the crisis which had been precip- 
itated upon the Colonies. At this impor- 
tant period the synod gave expression to its 
deep sympathy for the cause for freedom, 
and its religious convictions respecting the 
rights of the people. A prominent writer 
in speaking of this document has aptly said: 
“As à literary production, the letter is evi- 
dently of a superior order, highly creditable 
to the body from which it eminated; as a 
political document, it is unexceptionable; 
as a Christian testimony and admonition, it 
is all that could be possibly desired.” 
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THE MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Of the highest significance were the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Scotch-Irish Presby- 
terians of North Carolina in convention at 
Charlotte, May 20, 1775, which are known 
in history as the Mecklenburg Declaration. 
All the members of this convention were 
connected with the seven Presbyterian 
churches and congregations that embraced 
the entire county of Mecklenburg. This 
high-spirited people had carefully watched 
the progress of the controversy between the 
Colonies and Great Britain; and when, in 
May 1775, they received news of the address 
that had been presented to the King by 
Parliament, declaring the American colonists 
to be in actual rebellion, they concluded that 
the time for action had arrived, and accord- 
ingly proceeded to renounce their allegiance 
to the Crown. The result of their delibera- 
tions was to form, in effect, a declaration of 
independence, as well as a complete system 
of government. 

The importance of the resolutions adopt- 
ed at Charlotte justifies my making specific 
reference to at least two of them. In the 
second they resolved: “That we do hereby 
dissolve the political bonds which have con- 
nected us with the mother country and 
hereby absolve ourselves from all allegiance 
to the British Crown”; and in the third: 
“We hereby declare ourselves a free and in- 
dependent people, are, and of right ought to 
be, a sovereign and self-governing associa- 
tion, under the control of no power other 
than that of our God and the general gove 
ernment of the Congress, to the mainte- 
nance of which we solemnly pledge to each 
other our mutual cooperation and our lives, 
our fortunes, and our most sacred honor.” 

These extraordinary resolves were sent by 
a messenger to the Congress in Philadelphia, 
Owing to the remarkable coincidence of lan- 
guage, as well as the many phrases common 
both to the Mecklenburg and the national 
declaration, the question has often been dis- 
cussed as to which took precedence in point 
of time. However this may be decided, or 
whether they both were not indebted to 
some common source, such as the national 
covenants of Scotland and England, it is 
certain that the Presbyterians of Mecklen- 
burg were in advance of Congress and in 
advance of the rest of the country in pro- 
claiming the inherent and inalienable rights 
of man, and that the historian ‘Bancroft 
was right in stating that the first voice pub- 
licly raised in America to dissolve all con- 
nection with Great Britain came from the 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. 


PRESBYTERIANS THROUGHOUT COLONIES TOOK 
PROMINENT PART IN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
A similar spirit was shown by the Presby- 

terlans throughout the several colonies. I 
wish time permitted a more specific refer- 
ence to the words contained in the many 
resolutions, declarations, and pastoral let- 
ters, etc. The brave words contained in 
these several memorials were followed by 
equally brave deeds when the call was made 
upon them to meet the enemies of their 
country. 

Throughout the entire period of the war 
with England, the Presbyterian ministry bore 
a conspicuous and honored part. Their 
superior culture, the respect and the affection _ 
in which they were held by their people, their 
well-known -principles and patriotism, and 
their resolute and unflinching courage, all 
combined to make them leaders. They not 
only taught their people the duty of resisting 
oppression in every form, but many of them, 
by example as well as precept, encouraged the 
members of their churches to take up arms 
in defense of their country. And when dis- 
asters came upon the American Army and 
the future of the cause appeared dark and 
forbidding, they inspired their fellow-citi-< 
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zens with fresh courage, and with confidence 
in the God of nations. Many served as chap- 
lains in the Army, not a few as soldiers and 
Officers, while others were of equal service in 
State and National councils; and others still 
placed their property and their lives upon 
the altar of their country with a devotion 
rarely paralleled. 

It is appropriate to mention in this con- 
nection the name of Dr. Witherspoon, a 
Presbyterian clergyman of outstanding 
ability; president of Princeton University 
and a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who rendered eminent service in 
establishing a free government, He was a 
lineal descendant of John Knox, and, like 
the celebrated Scotch reformer, was fitted to 
be a great leader among men. To perpetuate 
his memory there has been placed in the 
city of Washington, in front of what is known 
as the National Presbyterian Church, on 
Connecticut Avenue at N Street NW., a life- 
size statue of this great and immortal Pres- 
byterian who played such an important part 
in our early history. 

I sincerely wish that the available time was 
sufficient for me to fully set forth the names 
of Presbyterians, both clerical and lay, who 
took an active and important part in laying 
the foundations of this great Nation and the 
winning of its independence. It would in- 
deed be an imposing list that would be a 
source of just pride to the Presbyterians of 
this day and generation. 

Likewise, the names of those who through 
all the years of our history as a nation, until 
the very present, have rendered the finest 
type of service to their Nation in times of 
peace and of war. I confess to you that the 
reading I have engaged in as a basis for this 
address has been one of the most intriguing 
experiences I have ever had. There seemed 
to be no limit to the historical data that 
clearly shows the Presbyterian influence to 
have been trenrendously dominant not only 
in the formation of this Nation, but in its 
maintenance and preservation, 

The of the United States from the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth Rock 
and the establishment of the first church 
with the Presbyterian minister by the name 
of James Robinson, with William Brewster 
the first elder, down to the present day, is so 
intertwined with the history of the Presby- 
terlan Church as to make the two almost 
inseparable. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
republican form of government adopted by 
the Continental Congress in the Constitution 
of the United States should be so largely 
taken from the Presbyterian standards. In 
fact, when the Continental Congress was in 
session in Philadelphia, setting up the form 
of 3 under which we live, the 

od of the Presbyterian Church was in 
session and many of the elders and min- 
isters in attendance upon the latter were 
the accredited representatives of the orig- 
inal States forming the Federation of the 
United States. 

One has to read but a little of the history 
of the United States to appreciate the part 
the Presbyterian Church has had in estab- 
lishing the strong foundation principles un- 
der our Government. 

~. PRESBYTERIAN INFLUENCES THROUGHOUT 
HISTORY OF NATION 

Theodore Roosevelt in his voluminous 
writings repeatedly speaks of the leadership 
of the Presbyterians in the development of 
all our western frontiers. The Presbyterian 
church has marched steadily forward through 
all the years, always at the forefront in ex- 
ploration, in settlement, and in the evang- 
lization of our newly acquired frontiers. 

As an indication of the large part that 
Presbyterians have taken in the conduct of 
our Government, and likewise a source of 
pride, is the fact that 15 Presidents of the 


United States of America were members of- 
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or attended churches holding the Presby- 
terlan system of government during their 
administration, as follows: 

John Adams, third President; church, 
Philadelphia. 

James Madison, one of the two Presidents 
graduated from Princeton. 

John Quincy Adams, New York Avenue 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

Andrew Jackson, New York Avenue Church, 
Washington, D. C. 

Martin Van Buren, New York Avenue 
Church; brought up in Dutch Reformed 
Church, 

William Henry Harrison, New York Avenue 
Church. 

James K. Polk, New York Avenue Church, 

Franklin Pierce, New York Avenue Church. 

James Buchanan, New York Avenue 
Church. 

Abraham Lincoln, New York Avenue 
Church; Lincoln pew still 


preserved. 
Andrew Johnson, New Tork Avenue 


Church. 

Grover Cleveland, First Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

Benjamin Harrison, Presbyterian Church 
of the Covenant, Washington, D. C. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Dutch Reformed 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

Woodrow Wilson, Central Presbyterian 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

In conclusion, I am certain that even this 
brief reference to historical data has been 
sufficient to demonstrate that the basic doc- 
trines and beliefs of Presbyterianism have 
found lodgement in our form of government. 
It is not a strange coincidence that the 
constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
should bear a close and striking resemblance 
to the political Constitution of our country. 
The two have characteristics that indicate 
they were formed after the same model. 
Nor is this to be wondered at when we recall 
the part which Dr. Witherspoon, the embodi- 
ment of Presbyterianism, had in framing and 
adopting that instrument, and the valuable 
services which so many other distinguished 
members of the Presbyterian Church ren- 
dered in establishing a constitutional, rep- 
resentative republic. 

At the time of the Revolution the esti- 
mated population of our country was 3,000,- 
000. Of this number 900,000 were of Scotch 
or Scotch-Irish origin. Six hundred thou- 
sand were of Puritan English, while over 
400,000 were of Dutch, German Reformed, 
and Huguenot descent. Thus, two-thirds of 
our Revolutionary forefathers were trained in 
the teachings of Calvin. 

Well may the famous German historian, 
Ranke, one of the profoundest scholars of 
modern times, say, “John Calvin was the 
virtual founder of America.” 

Amazing this may seem, yet, the 
fact is that a careful consideration of all the 
events leading up to the foundation of 
America, some of which I have outlined in 
this address, will give considerable justifica- 
tion for the statement. Not only did Presby- 
terianism, based Calvinistic doctrine, 
furnish the foundation principles of our 
Republic, a number of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence, a remarkable 
number of the commanding generals and ofii- 
cers in the Continental Army, but it also 
supplied the best and largest part of the 
early material of our Republic; it furnished 
the model for the immortal Constitution of 
our Republic, and, took the leading part in 
securing the national independence that 
guaranteed the life of our Republic. 

It is a proud and priceless heritage that 
your forefathers have left to you as Presby- 
terlans. It should be cherished and be an 
inspiration to devoted service in the cause of 
our country. : 

Never has there been a time when the 
leadership and guidance of Almighty God 
was so necessary. What we need today above 
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all else is humility before God, a recognition 
of our dependence upon Him, a desire to 
know His will, and a willingness to follow His 
direction, 


Statement of Principles Adopted by the 
Electric Consumers Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on May 27 
I was privileged to address a meeting of 
the Electric Consumers Conference com- 
posed of representatives of several mil- 
lion Americans who are interested in our 
Nation’s supply of electricity and its cost 
to consumers, Attending the meeting 
were 519 persons from 38 States of this 
Nation, all of them deeply concerned over 
current attacks upon our public power 
program by the private power industry 
and determined that our country shall 
have abundant electric energy at reason- 
able cost. 

‘Represented at this meeting were the 
millions of members of the National 
Grange, the Farmers Union, Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives, the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
American Federation of Labor, and citi- 
zens of towns, cities, and districts served 
by public power. It has been estimated, 
and I believe quite conservatively, that 
between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 con- 
sumers of electricity were represented 
through their organizations. 

This meeting was the direct result of 
the all-out war which the power lobby in 
our country is making today, right here 
at this Capitol, to regain monopoly con- 
trol over the sources of electricity. 

In their 2 days’ of deliberations the 
representatives attending the conference 
heard first-hand accounts of scores of 
situations in which the power companies 
are fighting the public-power program 
through such means as attacking the de- 
velopment of greatly needed hydro- 
electric and steam generating capacity- 
and the building of transmission lines. 

From this group came a unanimous 
call for an investigation of the present 
day operations of the power companies. 
There was a great deal of evidence pre- 
sented at the meeting that the power 
companies are again using ratepayers’ 
money to spread propaganda over the 
Nation. We read the advertisements of 
their propagandists in our newspapers 
and magazines, we hear it on the radio, 
and we see it on television. Reports 
filed with this Congress reflect huge lob- 
bying expenditures. 

It was clear to me, as I visited with 
those in attendance at the Electric Con- 
sumers Conference from the length and 
breadth of this land, that public resent- 
ment of power company tactics is run- 
ning high as it did back in the thirties, 
when the Federal Trade Commission ex- 
posed the practices and wrong doings of 
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the power industry. I am in agreement 

with those who propose a reinvestigation 

of the electric power industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of the statement of principles adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Electric Consum- 
ers Conference held in this city May 26- 
27, 1952. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES UNANIMOUSLY 
ADOPTED BY THE ELECTRIC CONSUMERS CON- 
FERENCE HELD aT WASHINGTON, D. C., May 
26-27, 1952 
All Americans, as consumers and citizens— 

laborers, farmers, housewives, manufacturers, 
merchants—have a fundamental interest in 
the production, distribution, and utilization 
o the power resources of our Nation. 
Abundance of low cost electrical energy or its 
scarcity and consequent high cost affect the 
standards of living of all, and the produc- 
tivity and strength of our Nation itself. It 
is so vital to all our citizens, to a full produc- 
tion economy, and the national welfare that 
the assurance and provision of an abundant 
supply at lowest possible cost is a public re- 
sponsibility. 

Assurance of an abundant supply requires 
the prompt and orderly development of our 
Nation's power resources. Assurance that 
the American public, and not exploitive pri- 
vate interests, will receive the undiminished 
benefit of such development requires a posi- 
tive program of public generation, transmis- 
sion and distribution reaching all the way to 
the public, whenever and wherever neces- 


The American people’s heritage of power 
resources is threatened today by unreformed 
private power monopolists, defending their 
high-cost, scarcity-supply policies by the 
immoral use of rate-payers’ funds to corrupt 
our sources of information, our educational 
institutions and the democratic processes 
themselves. 

The participants in the Electric Consum- 
ers Conference, meeting in Washington, 
D. C., May 27, 1952, therefore call upon their 
established membership organizations to 
vigorously prosecute a program of action, 
separately and cooperatively, based upon the 
following principles: 

1. There must be the best possible electric 
service to consumers everywhere—residen- 
tial, agricultural, commercial, or industrial— 
at the lowest rates consistent with sound 
business principles, 

2. All feasible potential power resources of 
the Nation, hydro or other, must be de- 
veloped as rapidly as they can be soundly 
undertaken. Public and cooperative agencies 
must be permitted to build and operate fuel 
burning generating plants and to integrate 
them with hydro power. 

3. River basins should be developed not 
only for power production but in accordance 
with comprehensive, basin-wide plans which 
will assure optimum soil and forest conser- 
vation, flood control, reclamation and irri- 
gation of land, improvement of navigation, 
abatement of pollution, municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply, protection of fish and 
wildlife, expansion of recreational and cul- 
tural facilities, salinity control, and other 
benefits. Such development can and must 
be done only by public agencies with widest 
practical participation of local public 
agencies and cooperatives. The obstruction 
of such unified developments by licensing of 
the economically advantageous projects to 
private exploitative interests must be 
stopped. Outstanding private licenses to ex- 
ploit the public’s hydroelectric power re- 
sources should be cancelled and recaptured 
as rapidly as is possible. 

4. Benefits of the development of the pub- 
lic’s power resources must reach consumers 


undiminished by any unnecessary added 
costs. Wheeling contracts, exchange, or 
rate arrangements violative of this principle 
must go. Public transmission facilities and 
aid to local agencies or cooperatives in the 
establishment and acquisition of distribution 
systems must be provided where ever need 
exists. 

5. Electric power publicly produced be- 
longs to the public. The public has first 
preference right to it as such owners. It 
should not be supplied to private profit dis- 
tributors (1) if needed by public agencies 
and consumers’ cooperatives, or (2) without 
such control of resale rates and conditions 
of service by the producing agency as will 
assure that all publicly created benefits 
reach the public in the form of lowest pos- 
sible rates. 

6. The private power industry in America 
must be cleansed. Although its illegal, im- 
moral, and degrading activities were exposed 
and condemned only two decades ago, the 
unreformed and unrepentant industry given 
a priveleged monopoly position to supply a 
necessity of our lives, is today again charg- 
ing and expending ratepayers’ money as op- 
erating expense, to corrupt public sources 
of information, educational institutions, 
public agencies and the functioning of our 
democratic institutions. There must be im- 
mediately established at every level of pri- 
vate utility operation a thorough and con- 
tinuing investigation of all expenditures of 
moneys by power monopolists for propa- 
ganda, lobbying, political activity, or corrup- 
tion of public servants or institutions. Regu- 
latory bodies, law-enforcement agencies, leg- 
islatures, and the Congress itself must dis- 
charge their duty to the American people to 
expose, punish, and publicize unethical, im- 
moral, or illegal practices on a vigorous and 
continuing basis. There must be immediate 
and continuous action to assure that benefits 
of tax concessions, accelerated amortization 
subsidies, and similar windfalls to private 
companies reach consumers, and that in- 
flated valuations, watering, and inefficiency 
are not charged in expense. 

7. There must be continuous cooperation 
of consumers’ groups, including the sponsors 
of this Electric Consumers Conference and 
others not yet participating, to see that these 
basic principles and objectives are vigorously 
prosecuted, 

To implement this program of cooperative 
action, we recommend that the sponsors of 
this conference maintain an informal Elec- 
tric Consumers Conference committee in 
Washington, D. C., composed of their repre- 
sentatives and others who will join with us; 
the conference committee to undertake all 
proper activities such as calling further gen- 
eral conferences, organization of regional 
conference committees, exchanging legisla- 
tive information and cooperating generally 
on matters which the member organizations 
determine will advance consumer and na- 
tional interests in the electric-power field, 


Appropriations Committee Operations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the consent given to me in the House, 
I am submitting herewith a table which 
I have prepared showing a picture of the 
Appropriations Committee operations to- 
gether with the estimates submitted by 
the President, The table which I am 
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submitting shows the following differ- 
ences—as compared to the table sub- 
mitted by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee: 

In the Department of Agriculture I 
have a final figure of $1,020,790,374—this 
is $292,178,404 above the figure shown on 
the chairman’s statement. This is made 
up of loan authorizations and cancel- 
lation of debts due from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to the Treasury, the 
latter item aggregating about $100,000,- 
000. The destruction of an asset is just 
the same as taking money out of the 
Treasury, and a loan authorization is 
the same thing, I have felt that these 
things should appear for what they 
really are. 

Iam carrying, all the way through, the 
reappropriation of the unexpended bal- 
ances aggregating $1,009,000,000. This 
all appears in the mutual aid section of 
the bills and should be carried that way 
as that is the only reappropriation of 
unexpended balances of any substantial 
character in all the bills. 

The final figures seem to show a re- 
duction of $7,201,430,630 below the Presi- 
dent’s original budget figure and $6,- 
687,984,342 below the President’s final 
Budget figure. 

There is one other difference in the 
permanent appropriation item where I 
have added in the figures for highway 
and housing construction under a per- 
manent contract authorization totaling 
approximately $1,293,000,000 because 
that is actually a permanent appropria- 
tion and I have also added in the $182,- 
000,000 which is the cost of the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 

I believe that the Republicans and 
Democrats who took part in reducing the 
appropriations are entitled to the ap- 
proval of the people. 

The Federal deficit running into enor- 
mous figures and the terrific taxes that 
people are called upon to pay make it ab- 
solutely essential that we cut out every 
unnecessary expenditure and the further 
go the more necessary it is that we do 

8. 

Funds have been provided, in a great 
many cases, in a much more liberal way 
than I would approve. On the other 
hand, we have made a very substantial 
headway towards saving money. 

One of the things which developed in 
the year's operation which made one lose 
confidence in the whole governmental 
structure is the situation with reference 
to mutual security appropriation funds. 
There, an analysis and an investigation 
into the unexpended balances situation 
developed on the admissions of the De- 
fense Department that in telling their 
story to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations they had stated that 
the unexpended balances would be $800,- 
000,000 less than they actually turned 
out to be. This sort of thing does not 
produce confidence in the operations of 
the Departments of the Government. 

If it were not for the fact that the 
Senate deleted entirely the appropria- 
tion for military construction, totaling 
$2,186,000,000, the Senate figures would 
be much higher than the House figures 


all the way through. 
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Salary Deductions for the Payment of Life 
and Hospitalization Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on May 13 I introduced a bill 
which provided that under regulations 
prescribed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and upon the request of any officer 
or employee in or under the executive, 
legislative, or judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or of any 
officer or employee of the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia there 
shall be withheld and deducted from the 
compensation of such officer or employee 
such amounts as may be necessary to 
pay the premiums under any contract of 
life, health, accident, hospital, and medi- 
cal insurance which has been entered 
into by such officer or employee. The 
amount so withheld and deducted shall 
be paid to the insurer or insurers at such 
times and in such manner as shall be 
provided in the regulations of the Com- 
mission. 

My purpose in introducing this legis- 
lation was to make available to Federal 
employees certain advantageous insur- 
ance plans which are now available to 
employees of private industry. These 
insurance plans contain requirements 
whereby to be eligible the employees 
must have a payroll-deduction arrange- 
ment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has sub- 
mitted an unfavorable report on this bill 
and because of the great interest favor- 
ing the bill that has been evidenced to 
me by employees from all parts of the 
country, I believe they are entitled to 
know the views of the Bureau of the 
Budget on this important measure. I 
should like to point out in this regard 
that the position of the Bureau of the 
Budget, which is that my bill goes further 
than previous proposals to permit payroll 
deductions for contributions to chari- 
table drives, is not my intention. There 
is a distinct difference between contribu- 
tions to charitable drives and payments 


to an individual's insurance or hospitali- 
zation program, because in the final an- 
alysis it will be a savings of the employee 
concerned in exactly the same manner 
as purchases of United States Govern- 
ment Defense bonds on payroll-savings 
plans. And, in fact, with respect to the 
cost, there should be no more cost in- 
volved than these payroll-savings plans 
which are urged by all executive depart- 
ments. 

Many private industries provide their 
employees with hospitalization insur- 
ance, The Federal Government does not 
do so. In my judgment, one of the prime 
requisites for an adequate personnel pro- 
gram for our 2,500,000 Federal employees 
is that we do everything possible to pro- 
vide them opportunities to obtain hos- 
Pitalization insurance at the lowest rates. 

In my opinion, the cost of this legis- 
lation will be more than made up in a 
healthier, happier group of Federal em- 
ployees. 

The Bureau of the Budget report to 
which I have referred follows: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 

BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 1952. 
Hon. Tom MURRAY, 

Chairman, Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. CHARMAN: This is in reply to 
your letter of May 21, 1952, inviting the Bu- 
reau of the Budget’s comments on H. R. 7844, 
which would authorize payroll deductions for 
premium payments on certain types of in- 
surance, 

Under the provisions of the bill, officers or 
employees of the executive, legislative, or ju- 
dicial branch of the Government, or of the 
municipal government of the District of Co- 
lumbia, pursuant to regulations prescribed by 
the Civil Service Commission, may request 
that amounts be withheld and deducted from 
their compensation for the purpose of effect- 
ing payment of premiums under any con- 
tract of life, health, accident, hospital, and 
medical insurance which they have entered 
into. Furthermore, the amounts so with- 
held and deducted are required to be paid 
by the Government agencies to the insurer or 
insurers. 

This bill is similar to other bills which 
have been introduced in the Congress in the 
past. Similar proposals have been made in 
recent years by Government employees or 
representatives of private organizations. 
Each bill and proposal has called for payroll 
deductions for various purposes. Each of 
these p has been studied by either 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Treasury De- 
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Conference report 
or public law 
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partment, or the General Accounting Office; 
some have been reviewed by all three agen- 
cies. All have been rejected, 

It has been a well-established policy that 
the Government as an employer should par- 
ticipate in campaigns which have been either 
initiated as a community enterprise or a na- 
tional undertaking and have as their pur- 
pose the solicitation of funds for charitable 

for which the community or nation 
as a whole will benefit. While the Govern- 
ment should and does cooperate and lend all 
necessary assistance in acquainting its em- 
ployees as to the worthiness and needs of 
these organizations, it is the inherent right of 
each Federal employee, the same as any other 
citizen, to have free choice of decision and 
exercise independent judgment regarding the 
merits of the enterprise. To permit with- 
holding through payroll deductions for such 
purposes would lend itself to exploitation 
through institutional pressure, and thus con- 
flict with this basic principle. 

A requirement that the Government go 
further and act as financial agent for private 
business, such as H. R. 7844 provides, intro- 
duces a philosophy which requires careful 
analysis and consideration. Since an affirm< 
ative position cannot be justified with re- 
spect to withholding, through payroll de- 
ductions, amounts pledged for worthy chari- 
table purposes administered by non-profit or- 
ganizations, we are in a much less favorable 
position to support a plan whereby the Gov- 
ernment will assume the role of collecting 
agent for private enterprise. : 

It has been argued that any benefits that 
might accrue to the insurer under this bill 
would be passed on to the insured. While 
this represents a good selling point, there 
is considerable doubt that in actual practice 
these benefits could be identified. However, 
it is reasonable to assume that both the 
insurer and insured will be benefited if the 
Government acts as their financial agent. 
Such benefits will accrue at the expense of 
individuals or enterprises representing the 
bulk of our taxpayers, who either do not 
participate or are excluded from the plan. 
This legislation, if enacted, would encourage 
pressures aimed at inclusion of other obli- 
gations, such as loan and mortgage pay- 
ments, installment sales, and contributions 
for charitable and ecclesiastical purposes, 
These are equally worthy purposes for which 
payroll deductions would be convenient and 
the extension of this service for one group 
would make it inequitable to deny the privi- 
lege for others. 

Important for consideration is the effect 
of the provisions of this bill on the Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal operations, particularly the 
payroll function. In cooperation with the 
General Accounting Office and the Treasury 
Department, the Bureau of the Budget in 
recent years has devoted a considerable 
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amount of time and effort toward modern- 
izing and simplifying the Government's ci- 
vilian payroll system. We are currently 
cooperating with these agencies in a re- 
survey of the pay system with the view to 
providing additional economies, 

It is with deep concern that we view the 
potentials of this bill which could result 
in the nullification of many of the improve- 
ments in operating procedures that have been 
achieved in recent years. One of the most 
serious problems confronting administrators 
in seeking solutions to improved payroll 
operations is the uncontrollable factors af- 
fecting changes in pay. Every effort has 
been made and will continue to be made 
to keep such factors to a minimum. How- 
ever, should the instant bill become law 
it would introduce uncontrollable factors 
which could not be administered within the 
framework of the Government’s present sim- 
plified payroll system. It is not unreasonable 
to anticipate that the requests for this type 
of service would be extensive. The resultant 
workload factors would have a material and 
primary effect on the staffing requirements 
of the Goyernment’s payroll offices and also 
affect other agency service units responsible 
for handling and processing of correspond- 
ence and attendant activities related to such 
& program. The General Accounting Office 
and the Treasury Department, including the 
Government's disbursing offices, would be 
confronted with increased workloads involv- 
ing the audit of such transactions and the 
issuance of checks to the various organiza- 
tions involved. 

Aside from the more fundamental policy 
of whether the Government should provide 
subsidies to private business in the form of 
gratuitous collection services, the potential 
costs of administering such a program would 
in itself invite unfavorable consideration. 

In view of the foregoing, the Bureau of 
the Budget recommends against enactment 
of this measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 
Assistant Director. 


Korean War Mismanaged—Over 100,000 
Casualties—No End in Sight—Who Is 
to Blame? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than two long years American boys 
have fought, bled, and died on the bat- 
tlefields of Korea in a war which the ad- 
ministration does not know how to fight 
or how to win. 

The administration plunged our Na- 
tion into this conflict for which we were 
totally unprepared, and which has cost 
us prestige and good will in all sections 
of the world. 

Following World War II the President 
and his advisers and planners wrecked 
the magnificent military machine which 
had made the United Siates the most 
powerful force in the world’s history, and 
then they sat back complacently while 
Stalin built and planned for his next 
aggressive step. 

OUR BUNGLING KOREAN POLICY 

Warnings of trouble, trouble which 
most likely would come in Korea, poured 


in from all sides but fell on deaf ears in 
Washington. In November 1948 the Na- 
tional Assembly of the Korean Republic 
passed a resolution asking the United 
States to keep its troops in that country 
until South Korea could train and equip 
a proper defensive force. But the ad- 
ministration in Washington ignored the 
request, and in June 1949 we pulled out 
our force of 50,000 soldiers. This was 
just what Stalin wanted us to do. 

As if to make it clear that the United 
States had no interest in Korea, nor any 
intention of defending it, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson publicly declared 
on January 12, 1950, that Korea was of 
no concern to us. In a speech in Wash- 
ington, he said that our defense per- 
imeter runs along the Aleutians to Japan 
and then goes to Ryukyus, Okinawa, 
and to the Philippines.” Thus Korea 
was placed outside of or beyond Dean 
Acheson’s so-called perimeter, and 
therefore territory that did not call for 
United States defense. This was the 
green light to the Reds in North Korea. 

The Republic of Korea sent frantic 
warnings that the Communists north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel were about to 
attack. The administration in Wash- 
ington did nothing. Indicating the ab- 
solute ignorance of the administration as 
to the serious conditions in Korea, the 
President on June 1, 1950, said: 

We are closer to permanent peace now 
than at any time in the last 5 years. 


Twenty-four days later, June 25, 1950, 
the war began. Whereupon, the admin- 
istration committed this Nation to fight 
back under the most unfavorable condi- 
tions. Already the tragic cost is over 
112,000 American casualties, 

It is plain to see that all of this is the 
result of a bungling policy that an- 
nounced to the world our lack of interest 
in Korea, which encouraged the Reds to 
enter in, and, then a sudden change of 
policy by the administration that took us 
into the war and for which we were not 
prepared. With foresight, the Korean 
war would never have happened, 


WHAT THE AFL SAYS 


The April-May 1951 issue of Labor's 
Monthly Survey, a publication of the 
American Federation of Labor, was 
highly critical of the administration’s 
foreign policy. It said among other 
things: 

We have not followed through with a con- 
sistent policy that could bring a solution to 
the world tension. We gave away China to 
Stalin (1947-49), thus opening ourselves and 
our allies to a two-front attack—in Asia and 
in Europe. A consistent policy with ade- 
quate help to the anti-Communist Chinese 
could have prevented the present huge loss 
of life tor Americans and our allies in Korea. 
We have permitted huge supplies of strategic 
materials to reach the Soviet sphere for use 
in killing our boys in Korea and building 
Soviet military strength. 


CASUALTIES 


When President Truman ordered Gen- 
eral MacArthur to defend South Korea 
against the invading Communists from 
the North, he said such a move was not 
war, it was just a “police action.” 

The President's contention and rea- 
soning must certainly sound odd and 
most peculiar to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of American boys who have been 
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fighting for more than 2 years in the 
blistering heat of the rice paddies and 
the freezing and killing cold of the Ko- 
rean mountains. It must sound hollow 
to the parents and wives and the chil- 
dren of the 1,000,000 men who have 
served their term of uniformed service 
since June 25, 1950. 

This “police action” up to July of this 
year caused total casualties of 112,843. 
In addition to this terrific toll, the De- 
fense Department in its latest official re- 
port said there were 401,628 nonbattle 
casualties in the Korean area, This 
makes an over-all total of 514,471. 

President Truman’s “police action” 
has developed into the fourth bloodiest 
war in United States history. The 
casualties are higher than they were in 
the Revolution. They are higher than 
the casualties of the War of 1812. They 
are higher than the casualties of the 
Mexican War, and higher than the cas- 
ualties of the Spanish-American War. 

Much has been said by the President 
and Administration leaders that the 
struggle against aggression in Korea is a 
United Nations operation. I want to 
give you some facts on the support of 
the Korean war by other members of 
the United Nations. The latest available 
report of forces sent by other U. N. 
members to the Korean area gives these 
figures: Great Britain, 10,000; Turkey, 
4,000; Australia, 1,500; France, 1,400; 
Canada, 1,200; Phillipines, 1,200; Siam, 
1,200; Belgium, 1,000; New Zealand, 900; 
Greece, 800; Netherlands, 600—a total of 
less than 24,000. 

Compare these figures with our present 
force of 350,000 now in Korea. 

The latest report on casualties among 
the troops of these nine Allied nations is 
as follows: dead, 1,648; wounded, 5,528; 
missing in action, 1,522—a total of 8,698. 

Compare these figures with total 
United States battle casualties of 112,843, 
~ including nonbattle casualties 514,- 

AMMUNITION RATIONING 

Since the outbreak of the Korean war, 
Congress has appropriated more than 
$151,000,000,000 to build up America’s 
defensive and fighting machinery. 

When we hear that staggering figure 
and when we think of the great produc- 
tion potential of the United States, our 
people cannot help but be dismayed by 
the conditions under which our men are 
fighting in Korea. Our boys went into 
action against the Reds with worn-out 
weapons, old-fashioned tanks, howitzers, 
and rifles. 

Even these outdated weapons were in 
short supply. On top of this, there was 
rationing of ammunition for rifles and 
tanks on the fighting lines. The people 
at home cannot comprehend the fact 
that the great United States is fighting 
a war with worn-out weapons and with 
rationed ammunition. 

The situation is indeed startling. As 
an illustration, on February 29, 1952, 
Senator WILLIAM KNOwLAND, of Cali- 
fornia, read a letter from a soldier in 
Korea who said: 

Our tanks are set up on a ridge and have 
unlimited targets to shoot at, but they can 
only give them a very limited supply of am- 


munition so they fire their allotment for the 
day in about a half hour cr 45 minutes. At 
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the rate this war is going it ought to last 
at least 20 years. I think the next step will 
be to take away the weapons and start 
throwing rocks. It will be cheaper that way. 


Another letter of considerable interest 
because of the soldier who wrote it. On 
February 10, 1952, Maj. George Davis, 
Jr., of Lubbock, Tex., the leading fighter 
pilot in the Korean war, was shot down 
and is still carried as missing in action. 
Just before Major Davis’ wife was noti- 
fied that he had been shot down by the 
Reds, she received a letter from the ace 
in which he said: 

Things can't go on like they are. We lost 
so many men and so many planes. The 
MIG’s (Russian jets) are so much better than 
the Sabres (American) that something must 
be done. The war is censored, and no one 
knows what goes on overhere. All they want 
to do is hold and let people get killed. 


What an indictment of the adminis- 
tration that lets such things happen. 
RED ATROCITIES IN KOJE 


On November 14, 1951, the civilized 
world was shocked by the official dis- 
closure that the Reds in Korea had 
slaughtered thousands of American pris- 
oners. The Eighth Army, in making 
this known for the first time, said that 
this was an act of barbarism unique 
even in the Communist world, The 
Eighth Army announcement made at 
Pusan, Korea, said that the Reds had 
killed about 5,500 American prisoners 
and 290 other Allied prisoners. 

When this shocking announcement 
came from Pusan, the State and Defense 
Departments said it was a distinct sur- 
prise to them. High officials said they 
were without any explanation as to why 
the news of this most extreme brutality 
and cold-blooded killing was made pub- 
lic at this time because the Korean truce 
talks were reaching what Washington 
believed to be a crucial point. In other 
words, official Washington's reaction was 
typical of the administration’s appease- 
ment policy—nothing must be done to 
upset the Russians. Asa matter of fact, 
the military high command ordered an 
official investigation as to why the atroc- 
ities were made public—not why the 
news had been suppressed. 

As the official investigation got under 
way in Korea, on November 16 the Eighth 
Army increased the number of American 
war prisoners murdered by the Reds to 
6,270. 

Then at the United Nations head- 
quarters in New York, it was revealed 
that Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway had sub- 
mitted.a report to the U. N. Security 
Council in Paris on November 12 saying 
that 8,000 American soldiers had been 
murdered as war-crime victims by the 
Communists up to July 20, 1951. 

When the Eighth Army made its orig- 
inal announcement on November 14 in 
Korea, Tokyo headquarters said that the 
high command in the Far East had not 
authorized its publication, and the Army 
Department in Washington. said it did 
not know that any public announcement 
was going to be made. As a matter of 
fact, Col. James N. Hanley, chief of the 
Eighth Army’s Judge Advocate Section, 
who made the original public disclosure 
of the atrocities, was reprimanded for so 
doing. 


One cannot but wonder whether, if 
Colonel Hanley had not revealed the 
slaughter of the thousands of American 
boys and men, the high command and 
the United Nations would ever have in- 
formed the American people of these 
cold-blooded murders. 

There can be no possible reason in all 
common decency, honesty, and responsi- 
bility, for withholding for a single mo- 
ment the information about such an in- 
human deed. 

These atrocities in Korea by the Reds 
prove again the true character of those 
who are our real enemy. 

COMMUNIST BUILD-UP DURING TRUCE 
NEGOTIATIONS 

In June 1951 there was every military 
indication that the United States was 
on the verge of victory in Korea. From 
the edge of the sea to the tip of the 
Korean peninsula, we had fought our 
way back up beyond the thirty-eighth 
parallel. Then for the first time since 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the United States appeared in 
a new role—that of bowing to the wishes 
of an emey, an enemy facing defeat. 

The State Department, on June 22, 
asked the Soviet Union to end the Korean 
war near the thirty-eighth parallel. 
Shortly thereafter Jacob A. Malik, Soviet 
delegate to the United Nations did pro- 
pose truce talks; and they were begun 
on July 10, 1951, at Kaesong. 

These cease-fire negotiations have 
now been carried on for more than a 
year without any satisfactory results. 
While they have been carried on, the 
Communists above the thirty-eighth 
parallel in North Korea have steadily 
and efficiently built up their military 
strength. There was every evidence 
that the Reds were in a bad way when 
the truce talks began. But it is clear 
that they are now much stronger than 
they were in July 1951. 

On confirmation of this, I call atten- 
tion to testimony by General Ridgway 
before the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee on May 21, 1952. The general 
told the Senators that the Red military 
force in Korea is now “very materially 
greater than it was at this time a year 
ago.” General Ridgway further said 
that “our relative combat potential is 
perhaps not quite as favorable now as 
it was a year ago.” 

Gen. James A. Van Fleet, commander 
of ground forces in Korea, told a press 
conference on May 31, 1952, that the 
Communists have 24% times the combat 
strength of the United Nations and about 
twice the artillery power of the Eighth 
Army. 

Thus, while we met and palavered with 
the Red truce teams, the Reds built 
themselves into such a force that a re- 
sumption of full-scale hostilities means 
it will cost us most dearly to defeat them 
decisively. 

DISMISSAL OF GENERAL MAC ARTHUR 


After the first disastrous months of 
the Korean war, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur rallied and reorganized our forces 
and planned the big push back up the 

i The American and allied 
come-back was a typical MacArthur tac- 
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tic. It was reminiscent of his campaign 
in the Pacific during World War II. 

It was MacArthur who conceived and 
executed the brilliant strategic coup at 
Inchon which destroyed the North Ko- 
rean armies. Then, early in 1951, with 
things really rolling“ in Korea, the 
general had other plans which he 
thought would bring quick and complete 
victory. 

But on April 11, the man in the White 
House gave an exhibition of his tactics. 
He removed General MacArthur from his 
Far East command and ordered him back 
to the States, 

Many and wordy were the alibis for 
the dismissal of the man who has been 
called America’s greatest soldier. But 
there was only one actual reason. After 
the success at Inchon and with the Reds 
reeling on their heels, General Mac- 
Arthur urged a real offensive against the 
enemy. We were in a war, and when you 
get into a war you try to win it as speed- 
F˙˙ SA a ONE 

ves, 

This was a strictly military approach 
to a military problem. But it did not 
fit in with the views of the diplomats in 
Washington. Nor did it fit in with the 
plans of the diplomats in other capitals. 
The British had recognized Red China. 
Now it was said that 900,000 Chinese 
Reds were in the war and the British did 
not want to stir up anything that might 
result in political repercussions. They 
agreed with President Truman that the 
fighting in Korea was just a “police ac- 
tion” to punish the bad boy aggressors. 
No, MacArthur's hope of a speedy knock- 
out of the enemy Reds did not fit in with 
the teacup diplomacy of the appeasers. 

MacArthur made another sound pro- 
posal which displeased the “big brains” 
in Washington and London. He sug- 
gested to the commanders of the Red 
armies that a strictly military armistice 
be put into effect. The general’s pro- 
posed armistice was to involve purely a 
military talk with the terms on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis. MacArthur made it 
clear that if the Communists attempted 
any hedging or stalling and did not ac- 
cept the armistice honestly, he would 
promptly launch a campaign to end and 
win the war, 

President Truman was angered at 
MacArthur's proposal because the White 
House said the President himself was 
contemplating making just such a sug- 
gestion to the Reds. But when the truce 
talks began on July 10, 1951, under terms 
approved by the President and by 
London, they were not confined to 
strictly military matters and they have 
lasted for more than a year to the great 
advantage of the Communists. 

In his address to Congress on his re- 
turn from Japan, General MacArthur 
said that the measures he proposed 
would “bring hostilities to an end with 
the Ieast possible delay and at a saving 
of countless American lives.” 

The general told Congress that this 
would not mean enlarging the war. He 
said: 

China ts already engaging with the maxi- 
mum power it can commit, and the Soviet 
will not necessarily mesh its actions with 
our moves. 
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General MacArthur properly labeled 
the Truman policy as “appeasement” 
and said: 


History teaches * * * that appeasement 
but begets new and bloodier war. 


After the dismissal of the general, au- 
thoritative officials have said without 
reservation that MacArthur’s plan for 
winning the war would have succeeded. 

Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, who 
commanded all United Nations Air 
Forces in Korea, said at Orlando, Fla., on 
February 16, 1952: 

We could have crossed the Yalu River at 
the right time. I had the planes, and the 
boys were anxious to cut loose. General 
MacArthur wanted to let me go. We had 
control of the air and practically no opposi- 
tion—except some antiaircraft fire. 

We were prepared to pulverize the Com- 
munist airdromes, supply lines, and depots 
so completely that they never could have 
moved any large number of troops or equip- 
ment southward. They would never have 
gotten near the thirty-eighth parallel again. 
MacArthur had a complete victory within his 
grasp, if they had given him the green light 
and supported him reasonably. 


Gen. Frank Lowe, who was in Korea 
9 months as the special representative 
of the President, said: 

MacArthur could have smashed the Com- 
munist armies in Korea. Instead, we have 
given them months in which to build up 
their strength. 


No, General MacArthur’s plans on the 
conduct of the war did not suit the 
President. 

What have been the consequences? 

We have lost our greatest fighting gen- 
eral, Armistice discussions were started 
under the President’s appeasing plan. 
During these talks, the Reds increased 
their air power so that it is greatly su- 
perior to ours, and the Communist fire 
power has been built up far beyond our 
capabilities. Allied ground troops faced 
a foe nearly three times their own size. 

Those are the consequences of the 
MacArthur dismissal. 

With victory within our grasp, a com- 
bination of Presidential pique and ap- 
peasement struck it from us. 

WILL THE FUTURE BE PEACE OR WAR? 


The Republican Party has demon- 
strated through the years that its poli- 
cies foster peace and not war. Here is 
the record of the Democrat and Repub- 
lican Presidents on the question of peace 
or war for the past 50 years: 

Battle casualties under Republican Presi- 
dents in 50 years 


Theodore Roosevelt 0 
rt cate 0 
Warren G. Harding 0 
eee ee w cnn cenne 0 
——ͤ — 0 
A ——— 0 
Battle casualties under Democrat Presidents 
in 50 years 
Woodrow Wilson 334, 734 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (World War 
. 994. 893 
Harry S. Truman (Korean War to 
CPF 112, 843 
„e 1. 442, 470 


The above figures demonstrate that 
under Republican policies we have had 


peace, and, thus we can expect future 
peace under Republican policies. The 
Republican Party can properly be con- 
sidered the peace party. 

CONCLUSION 


The present administration has by its 
actions demonstrated it is too confused, 
too vacillating, and too committed to 
policies of appeasement to offer any as- 
surance of present success or prevention 
of war in the future. 

On the other hand, the Republican 
Party, as demonstrated in the past, can 
be expected to provide the leadership 
and the policies that will succeed in pro- 
viding peace—leadership that will stop 
communism and avert a third world war. 
Its policies can and will bring a just and 
lasting peace that will mean security, 


prosperity, and happiness. 


The American people must decide on 
the record of the past whether to con- 
tinue in office the party, which by its pro- 
gram and policies, has been responsible 
for the uncertainty and fear that exists 
today, and which offers at this time no 
change in the policies that have brought 
the present fear of war. A change to the 
Republican Party gives promise of poli- 
cies and actions that will be based upon 
the best interests of our own country, 
with an absence of all appeasement to 
Soviet Russia, and a firm opposition to 
communism that will also mean a com- 
plete clearance from our Government of 
all those who directly or indirectly hold 
allegiance in any degree to communism. 
The policies of the Republican Party will 
be based upon courage, self-respect, 
steadfastness, vision, purpose, and spirit- 
ual faith, 


Biennial Report to Citizens of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing served in the Republican-controlled 
Congress of 1947-48, and two succeeding 
Democrat-controlled Congresses, I have 
had ample opportunity to examine the 
contrast in legislating for the public 
welfare. The Congress of 1947-48 con- 
ducted the affairs of the Nation without 
recourse to bickering and bitterness as 
a general proposition. There was, of 
course, honest disagreement in many in- 
stances over legislative objectives. The 
Eighty-first and Eighty-second Con- 
gresses were marked with unprecedented 
acrimony. Party lines were forgotten 
many times when there were obvious at- 
tempts to pattern our system of Govern- 
ment after discredited alien concepts, 
rather than on the course of constitu- 
tional freedom of action. It was over- 
whelmingly demonstrated that Members 
of Congress were, in the main, good 
Americans first and loyal party members 
second. Of the three in which I served, 
the Eighty-second Congress was the one 
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most subservient to the will of pressure. 
groups seeking private and political ad- 
vantage. Its leadership was nonexist- 
ent generally, and this situation worked 
to the disadvantage of the American 
people. I would label the Eighty-second 
Congress a total failure for its lack of 
concrete achievements. Under its stew- 
ardship, the Nation became more im- 
periled by aggressive forces seeking 
world domination, and our domestic 
economy suffered through carrying the 
dead weight of bureaucracy. 

In the 2 years since my last report to 
you, Communist minions have gained 
control of the fate of two-thirds of the 
earth’s population. We, with a few 
other members of the United Nations, 
have fought a limited war in Korea. 
Millions of Americans have had their 
lives dislocated, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are again in military service. Each 
succeeding stitch in this pattern has 
brought higher taxes, higher living costs, 
and a decrease in economic planning for 
the future to every individual and fam- 
ily. This, surely, is not the record of a 
competent administration or Congress, 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


In the legislative area of international 
affairs this Congress authorized and ap- 
propriated for the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram; extended the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act for 2 years; provided for 
an emergency loan to India to forestall 
famine; extended the Displaced Persons 
Act for 6 months; and approved our par- 
ticipation in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. These few actions met 
with my approval as I deemed them nec- 
essary to honor commitments heretofore 
made. Some were woefully inadequate 
in concept, but corresponded to unilater- 
al actions already taken by the Presi- 
dent in his conduct of this Nation’s for- 
eign policy. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


It was in this field that I concentrated 
the bulk of my legislative activities. Be- 
ing a member of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, my natural interest 
lay in the military preparedness pro- 
gram of our country. The open record 
of this Congress discloses but a portion 
of the advancements made in the pro- 
gram for national defense. Progress 
was made in unification of the services 
through adoption of a single military 
catalog for purchases; the authorized 
Strength of the Marine Corps was in- 
creased; further facilities for industrial 
military research were provided; the 
atomic energy program was speeded; a 
completely new system of reserve 
strength was instituted; and a public- 
works program for domestic and foreign 
military bases was enacted. These are 
the absolute essentials for a preparedness 
program, looking to the defense of our 
own freedom rather than any aggressive 
intent. Though the total program re- 
quired a tremendous outlay of tax money 
for its inception, world conditions left 
us no other honorable choice, 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 
This term groups together rather 


loosely legislation which fits into no 
other classification. Among the major 
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measures enacted by Congress, many 
which I did not support, were amend- 
ments to the Internal Revenue Code—in- 
cluding a $5,700,000,000 tax increase; ex- 
tension of rent control; increased postal 
rates; the Fair Trade Act; authorization 
for Federal highway aid; amendments to 
the patent laws; and the extension of 
Government controls over prices and 


wages, 
A description of the effect this var- 
ied legislation has upon the lives of 
our citizens would require volumes of 
explanation. Most of it was thoroughly 
outlined by press and radio as it was 
being considered in Congress. It will 
suffice to say that much of this legisla- 
tion was harmful rather than helpful to 
our people. I shall comment further on 
the increase in personal income taxes in 
a later section of this report. 
GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


The lack of action in this category 
would indicate that a separate heading 
is not deserved. The attainment of re- 
organization in the sprawling bureauc- 
racy of the Federal Government is a 
much-desired objective, however. 

The single major achievement was the 
reorganization of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau in the second session. Public 
reaction to the disclosures of graft, 
favoritism, and outright corruption in 
this section of our National Government 
left Congress with no alternative. Al- 
though the House did adopt plans to 
take the appointment of postmasters, 
customs officials, and United States mar- 
shals from political consideration, the 
Senate, in each instance, defeated the 
proposals. Some changes were made in 
the operations of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and the reorganiza- 
tion of the District of Columbia govern- 
ment, Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
both failed of adoption. 

Here Congress might have justified its 
being by improving the efficiency of gov- 
ernment in numerous instances. In the 
main, no recommendations for such ac- 
tions were mace by the President, which 
lack of attention by the Executive spelled 
out the indifference which surrounded 
any sincere effort to reduce expenses by 
efficiently operating the Government. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 

Progress under this title was restricted 
to a few major accomplishments. When 
Congress refused to accept without 
change proposals of a socialistic nature, 
no compromise efforts were made to se- 
cure beneficial legislation contributing 
to the general welfare of our citizens. 

Enacted were various sums for flood 
disaster, relief, and rehabilitation; Fed- 
eral aid in construction of housing and 
community facilities in defense areas; 
amendments to the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act; Housing Act of 1952; and an 
increase of approximately $6 per month 
in benefits under the Social Security 
Act. 

The elderly citizens of our Nation, 
whose income is fixed and inadequate 
by present-day standards, suffered far 
worse from the lack of effort to combat 
inflation through Government means 
than in any other manner. They could, 


however, have salvaged some benefit 

from positive action in the field of social 

security, health, and welfare. Unfortu- 

nately, their claims for equitable treat- 

ment were neglected by this Congress. 
AGRICULTURE 


Some agricultural reforms benefited 
all those in this most important occu- 
pation, but emphasis was laid on subsi- 
dies to groups operating in areas of one- 
party domination. The solid South ob- 
tained the greatest consideration in the 


- subsidy field, insuring its prosperity at 


the expense of taxpayer's from all parts 
of our country. 

Major enactments were increased 
farm-tenant loans; increases in allot- 
ments to tobacco and peanut. growers; 
extended price supports on cotton; con- 
tinued 90-percent price support on basic 
farm products, and strengthened immi- 
gration laws concerning importation of 
Mexican farm labor. 

LABOR 


In this area of our national economy 
there were only minor changes in basic 
labor-management relations with the 
Federal Government. The National La- 
bor Relations Act was amended to abol- 
ish elections before the granting of 
union-shop agreements; benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, the Rail- 
road Unemployment Compensation Act, 
and to retired Federal employees were 
increased; pay increases for Federal em- 
ployees were authorized; and a Federal 
Mine Safety Act was adopted. 

It is my opinion that many revisions 
should be made in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947—Taft-Hart- 
ley—but stubbornness on the part of its 
opponents precluded this action. With 
them it is a question of total repeal or 
nothing. As Congress and the general 
public are not disposed to take this 
course, desirable changes have not been 
made. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The greatest sham in legislative activ- 
ity is biennially carried on by the ma- 
jority party in its proclamation of civil- 
rights adherency. Having had 20 years 
of exclusive administrative control, there 
is yet no civil-rights legislation of any 
consequence upon the statute books. 


This session of Congress saw no change, 


except that there was not even a serious 
attempt made to accomplish passage of 
civil-rights measures for the protection 
of minorities. Under a two-party sys- 
tem, responsibility for all talk and no ac- 
tion must be borne by the party having 
control of both Houses of Congress and 
the executive branch, 

The only measures of consequence en- 
acted were one restoring the citizenship 
rights to United States citizens who voted 
in the Italian elections of 1946; codifica- 
tion of the immigration laws; and ap- 
proval of the Puerto Rican Constitu- 
tion. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 

Considerable headway was made in 
providing benefits to veterans of the Ko- 
Tean war, commensurate with those 
available to veterans of World War H. A 
more efficient set-up for service life in- 
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surance was authorized; pensions and 
salary increases were enacted to bene- 
fit both veterans and those now in service. 
Other forms of Government assistance 
were granted; for example, housing loans 
and automobiles for blinded or amputee 
veterans. > 

Both major parties carried planks in 
their national platform pledging enact- 
ment of legislation beneficial to veterans 
and servicemen. By and large, these 
promises were kept in almost every in- 
stance by general agreement, and with- 
out substantial opposition. One singular 
failure was the reluctance of the Presi- 
dent to increase the hospital facilities 
needed to care for the larger number of 
veterans who will return from the Ko- 
rean war. 

APPROPRIATIONS AND SPENDING 


Appropriations for the two fiscal years 
1952-53 totaled several billions less than 
requested by the President. Even so, the 
amounts granted exceeded any author- 
ized in the past, with the exception of 
periods of total war. Spending con- 
tinues unabated, principally because 
Congress cannot alone determine where 
cuts may safely be made without endan- 
gering national security. It requires the 
sincere cooperation of administrative de- 
partments to accomplish true economy in 
Federal Government operations. 

Many times during this Congress I 
learned from fellow Members that they 
were, for the first time, joining in efforts 
to reduce Federal spending. They in- 
formed me that this change in attitude 
resulted from the tremendous interest 
evidenced by their constituents in hav- 
ing the cost of government reduced, I 
insert this thought to convince you, as 
an individual citizen, that your letters 
and personal pleadings do accomplish 
much when it is obvious that a majority 
of your fellow citizens have the same 
interest. 

PERSONAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

In the course of the 2 years since my 
last report to you, I have exerted efforts, 
as your Representative in Congress, not 
only for the national welfare, but for the 
best interests of you—the citizens of the 
Fifth District. 

Much of the work undertaken was out- 
side the scope of purely legislative ac- 
tivity. It involved the continuous task 
of presenting the needs of my constitu- 
ents to governmental agencies and de- 
partments. As we, in the Fifth District 
are, in the main, a group dependent upon 
heavy industry for our subsistence and 
prosperity, this area of our economy ab- 
sorbed my interest to a great degree. 
Having been responsible in 1947 for the 
Patterson Copper Act, which assured 
sufficient supplies of foreign copper for 
our use, it was my responsibility in this 
Congress to press for extension of this 
legislation, which was accomplished. In 
addition, I secured releases of copper 
from the national stockpile when the 
supplies in the hands of mills and fab- 
ricators were too low to permit of a full 
workweek for copper and brass company 
employees. I introduced legislation to 
provide for the suspension of import du- 
ties on zinc also when that material be- 
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came scarce, and the manufacture of 
brass began to slump. All in all, this 
particular problem necessitated months 
and months of conferences, meetings, 
and personal representations—many of 
them in Connecticut and the remainder 
in Washington. 

Having become concerned with unrea- 
sonable delays in the construction of the 
much-needed veterans’ hospital in West 
Haven, I prodded, cajoled, and threat- 
ened the Government departments re- 
sponsible for this project and obtained 
some assurances of speed for its con- 
struction. The tuberculosis section is 
scheduled for occupancy and staffing this 
fall, and the general medical portion 
next spring. I am pleased that some 
concrete results are apparent from my 
persistence in obtaining fair treatment 
for our veteran population. 

Along legislative lines, I introduced 
several bills of general interest. One 
providing for expansion of the Marine 
Corps, and granting this group perma- 
nent status as a military service, was en- 
acted in amended form. A bill I spon- 
sored to grant income tax exemption to 
hospitalized combat veterans of the 
Korean war was included as a part of the 
Revenue Act of 1951. You will recall the 
valiant efforts of the whole Connecticut 
delegation in opposing the dispersal of 
industry from our State and geographi- 
cal area. I am proud to have coordi- 
nated the efforts of Congressmen from 
several States by requesting and obtain- 
ing a meeting for this purpose. I also 
sponsored legislation to revoke the Presi- 
dent's Executive order on this subject. 
In furtherance of my interest in those 
who are fighting for us in Korea, I spon- 
sored bills to provide separate and dis- 
tinct lapel insignia for such veterans, and 
to grant additional pay for combat duty. 
The latter has been enacted as a rider on 
an appropriation measure. A resolution 
to strengthen the United Nations by pro- 
viding that a police force may be main- 
tained by it to assure world peace also 
bears my name. 

Believing it to be of interest to you as 
taxpayers, I am appending here two 
charts. One shows the contributions 
made by citizens of Connecticut and five 
other States of similar population to the 
Federal Treasury. In contrast you will 
note the reversal of this process in the 
grants to these same States from the 
Federal Government. The figures in- 
dicate that Connecticut has not fared 
well at the hands of this administration 
insofar as the return on its tax dollars 
is concerned. I do not advocate greater 
hand-outs by the Federal Government, 
but a lessening of them with consequent 
savings to our people. Tax dollars that 
are not spent are dollars in your pocket, 
These are the dollars which will clothe, 
feed, house and educate your family if 
not taken from your pay envelopes for 
tax revenues. I might add here that the 
fallacy of “soaking the rich” has been 
pretty well disproved. Should doubts re- 
main in your mind, I need only point out 
that should the Government confiscate 


all the taxable income of each individual 
taxpayer above the sum of $10,000, there 
would be only enough additional yield to 
operate the Government for 16 days 
under the present spending program. If 
all taxable income above $4,000 were 
taken, it would enable the Government 
to operate only 47 days. It is your money 
that runs the Government throughout 
the year. 


Population 1950 census 


Conne äĩ⸗;ͥe 2. 007, 280 
E ——U—T—ů— ß — 1. 909, 511 
G ( ( S S 2, 178, 914 
(On ai Aaea na T AA A E AEE EE PEES NSE 2, 233, 351 
South Carolina 2,117, 027 
West Virginla -uneneen anoa 2. 005, 552 


Total Federal ta revenue receipts fiscal year 
1951+ (States sent to Federal Treasury) 


Connecticut. $818, 038, 816 
Arkansas 130, 984, 457 
Mississippi 113, 976, 845 
Oklahoma 494, 893, 021 
South Carolina 191, 326, 842 
West Virginia_...-..-...__.. 245, 969, 387 


1 Source: Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, U. S. Treasury 
Department. 


Total grants-in-aid to States, fiscal year 
19511 (Federal Government returned to 
States) 


Connecticut $38, 958, 392 
TTT 95, 575, 552 
nnn, ena 106, 590, 440 
Oklahoma =- 117, 124, 017 
South Carolina = 82, 551, 046 
N ( ((( ( ( 46, 271, 358 


1 Source: S. Doc. No. 101, 82d Cong., 2d 
gess., Joint Committee on Recuction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, Congress of 
the United States. 


PERCENTAGE OF RETURN ON FEDERAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Connecticut: 4.7 percent or approxi- 
mately 5 cents on the dollar. 

Arkansas: 73 percent or approxi- 
mately 73 cents on the dollar. 

Mississippi: 93 percent or approxi- 
mately 93 cents on the dollar. 

Oklahoma: 24 percent or approxi- 
mately 24 cents on the dollar. 

South Carolina: 43 percent or approxi- 
mately 43 cents on the dollar. 

West Virginia: 19 percent or approxi- 
mately 19 cents on the dollar. 

The second chart grants a closer pic- 
ture of your participation in foreign-aid 
programs. It is sometimes obscure to 
the average citizen to think in terms of 
billions being appropriated for this pur- 
pose. As foreign policy looms so large 
in the scheme of national life, it is de- 
sirable for each of us to know the cost 
to individuals. The chart portrays this 
clearly by showing the obligations of 
each town and city in dollars, for the 
money and goods sent abroad since 1947, 
and in the two fiscal years of this Con- 
gress. Your own share can be computed 
by dividing the cost to your community 
by the number of residents. The amount 
you have contributed will approximate 
$250 for the 7-year period, of which 
more than $90 was for the foreign aid 
authorized by the Eighty-second Con- 
gress.. This obligation must be multi- 


_ plied by the number of persons in your 
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immediate family to arrive at the cost in 
taxes to the head of the household. 
Apportionment of foreign-aid appropriations 


to the Fifth Congressional District of 
Connecticut in selected years 


phare of 
foreign 
1950 Fharr aid appro- 
pon aid sppro- priations, 
ation r 28 82d Cong. 
census | Mugen | lsc 
4 years 1952 
and 1953) 3 
Litehfield County: 
Burkhamsted. 946 | $236,165 $87, 329 
Bethlehem 1,015 255, 210 94,372 
Bridgewater. 8 63 159, 983 59, 159 
Cangan 708 175, 219 64, 793 
Colebrook. 592 148, 555 54, 933 
Cornwall. 896 224, 738 83, 104 
oshen... 940 236, 165 87, 329 
Harwinton 1, 858 464, 712 171, 842 
Kent... 1,392 350, 438 129, 586 
Litchfield. 4, 964 | 1, 249, 388 462, 001 
Morris. 799 198, 074 73, 244 
New Hartford. 2,395 601, 840 222, 549 
New Milford 5, 799 | 1, 458, 889 539, 470 
Norfolk 1, 572 396, 148 146, 488 
North Canaan 2, O47 666, 504 246, 494 
Plymouth. 6,771 | 1, 706, 482 631, 025 
Roxbury.. 740 182, 837 67, 609 
Salisbury.. 3, 132 788, 486 291, 567 
Sharon 1, 889 472, 330 174, 659 
Thomaston.. „ 898 | 1, 230, 343 454, 958 
Torrington.. 27,820 | 7,008,764 | 2, 591, 711 
Warren 437 106, 655 39, 439 
Washington. 2, 227 559, 939 207, 055 
Watertown.. -| 10,699 | 2, 693, 041 995, 837 
Winchester. — 1 10,535 | 2,654, 950 981,751 
Woodbury... ...--- 2, 564 643, 740 238,043 
Total, Litchfield 
ounty. 98, 872 24, 869, 684 9, 196, 347 
New Haven County: 
Ansonia . --| 18,706 | 4,711,870 | 1,742, 302 
Beacon Falls --| 2,067 518, 039 191, 561 
Derby. 10, 259 2, 582, 577 954, 989 
Middlebury. --| 3,318 | 834, 105 308, 470 
Naugatuck. ........ 17,455 | 4,395,714 | 1,625, 453 
Oxford 2, 037 510, 421 188, 7 
Prospect 1, 896 476, 139 176, 067 
Seymour. 7.832 1, 973, 119 720, 623 
Southbury «-| 3,828 963, 705 356, 360 
Waterbury 104, 477 20, 328, 574 | 9, 735, 818 
Wolcott. 222.2... 3, 553 895, 141 331, 007 
Total New Haven. 
County 175, 428 44, 189, 494 16, 340, 455 
Total Fifth Dis- 
trict of Con- 
necticut 274, 300 69, 059, 178 25, 536, 802 


— — — j j st 
1 Based on 1950 census of population and total foreign 
aid appropriations of 838,091, 108,478 for the fiscal years 
1947 through 1953. 
2 Based on 1950 census of population and total foreign 
aid appropriations of $14,085,384,726 passed by the 82d 
Cong. for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, 


Sources: 82d Cong., Ist sess., Appropriations, Budget 
Estimates, Etc., S. Doc. No. 88, Washington, U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1951. 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
Public Law 758, July 15, 1952. U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Combined Statement of Receipts, Expenditures, 
and Balances of the U. S. Government, 1951, Washing- 
ton, D. C., pp. 426-433. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These are momentous days. As one 
of the few strong, free nations of the 
world, it is not only our right but our 
sacred duty to provide wisely for the fu- 
ture. Our greatest strength is in our 
youth, and should we fail to hand on to 
them a heritage of independence and 
undimmed liberty, all people will suffer. 
More citizens than ever are responding 
to the call for service to freedom. Yet 
many still shirk their responsibilities, 
It is little enough to require your interest 
in the general welfare and to request 
that you exercise the grand privilege of 
choosing your political leaders for the 
years ahead. That opportunity presents 
itself on November 4. Do not be a half 
1 — Vote your own convictions, but 
vote, 
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Dollars and Sense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, economy in Government is 
everybody's business. It is everybody's 
business to see that we as a nation get 
real economy not just that we spend 
less money, but that we spend less and 
get as much, or more, for our money in 
the services and benefits the American 
people want and need. 

That is real economy. 

That is what the Hoover Commission 
undertook to do, and in the main 
achieved. 

It is 4 years since the Hoover Com- 
mission issued its remarkable reports. 
Since then, 70 percent of its recommen- 
dations have been accepted by Con- 
gress. 


BIG SAVINGS 


I am proud to be able to say that my 
vote helped pass into law those money- 
saving recommendations for Government 
reorganization. 

I am proud to be able to report today 
that those Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations which I voted for already 
have saved American taxpayers $1,244,- 
600,000. 

Eventually these recommendations will 
result in economies and savings totaling 
$4,000,000,000 per year. 

Those are not my figures. They are 
the figures from an official statement of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, issued during the closing hours 
of Congress this year. 

The Citizens Committee, incidentally, 
was formed when the Hoover Commis- 
sion dissolved. It took over the crusade 
for the realistic economies recommended 
by the Hoover Commission, 

I consider it unfortunate that now, 
even the Citizens Committee—and its 
300 State, county, and local committees— 
has suspended organized activities. It 
is my hope that both the Citizens Com- 
mittee and its local and State groups will 
reactivate themselves after the political 
campaigns, for the job of achieving econ- 
omy in Government is a continuing and 
ever-more-difficult task. 

BUSINESSMAN'S APPROACH 
The Hoover Commission was success- 


ful because it took the businessman's 


approach. 

In many instances it contracted with 
independent business firms and business 
experts to survey Government functions 
and activities. 

It took inventory. 

It weighed costs against the value of 
the product and, so to speak, consumer 
demand. 


Where it found goods and services 
could be provided cheaper than they were 
being provided, it said so. 

Where it found duplications of goods, 
services—and costs—it said so. 


That is the way a businessman would 
go about effecting economy in operations, 
The Government, after all, is a busi- 
ness, albeit a nonprofit business. Some 
people have called it the biggest business 
in the world. 
AN OBLIGATON 


Like private business, it seeks to pro- 
vide certain goods and services that peo- 
ple need and want. It has an obligation 
to do this intelligently and economi- 
cally—and to remain solvent. 

The people who work for Government 
have varying capacities and skills, just 
as do the employees of any large corpo- 
ration or business, The overwhelming 
preponderance of them are honest and 
diligent. They give good work for value 
received. 

One of the remarkable things about 
the Hoover reports was that they found 
virtually nothing to criticize the great 
mass of Government workers and em- 
ployees about. 

They did find many ways in which 
management and operations in Govern- 
ment could be improved, and, as the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port has stated, 70 percent of its recom- 
mendations for such improvements have 
been carried out. 

Savings in the National Military Es- 
tablishment alone, the committee states, 
“range from 8800, 000,000 to 81,000,000, 
000 a year.” For purposes of tabulating 
totals throughout Government it has 
chosen the lesser figure, to be on the 
conservative side. 

The committee adds: 

The substantial cuts im the military budget 
made in the closing days of the congres- 
sional session would have been impossible 
without the Hoover Commission's. recom- 
mendations. 


It continues: 

Despite the war situation, the Department 
of Defense and the three military services 
have achieved certain substantial operating 
economies under the Military Unification 
Act. 

MILITARY REFORMS 


It lists specifically 15 major reforms. 
They are—and I quote directly from the 
Citizens Committee's report: 

1. Establishment of a single supply 
catalog. 

2. Merging procurement activities through 
use of single service assignments on pur- 
chasing such materials as coal, lumber, food, 
textiles, bazookas, guided missiles, ordnance, 
motor vehicles, and thousands of other 
objects. 

3. Merging transportation activities of the 
three services into a single Military Air 
Transport Service, a single Military Sea 
Transport Service, and a Single Military 
Land Transport Service. 

4. Standardization of methods for issuing 
uniforms and provision of incentive rewards 
therefor. 

5. Merging military attachés’ offices abroad. 

6. Reconditioning of ordnance equipment. 

7. Merging operations of the three sepa- 
rate military police systems. 

8. Merging of Army and Air Force recruit- 
ment offices. i 

9. Establishing joint quartermastering fa- 
cilities such as warehouses and laundries. 

10. Provision for joint use of hospitals and 
medical facilities, particularly in Japan, 
Korea, and Hawalli. 
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11. Provision for joint use of communica- 
tions networks and weather stations. 

12. Merging printing establishments, 

13. Joint utilization of wind tunnels, 

14. A single blood bank. 

15. Establishing one telephone network 
for the Pentagon and the entire Washington 
military area. 

I quote further from the Citizens 
Committee statement: 

And this Is not all. The effectiveness of 
the armed services has been increased. 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur, Gen. Carl Spaatz, 
and Gen, Omar Bradley are among the many 
military leaders who have praised the un- 
precedented degree of teamwork between. 
Army, Navy, and Air Force in Korea, 

NONMILITARY SAVINGS 


Economies in nonmilitary activities of 
the Government also are listed by the 
committee, and again I quote: 

1, Federal personnel management, $12,- 
000,000. 

2. Creation of the General Services Ad- 


ministration, including supply activities, 
public buildings and records management, 
$160,000,000. 


3. Reduction in the potential postal defi- 
cit, $78,500,000, 
4. Budgeting and Accounting, including 
the Treasury Department, $11,900,000. 
5. Veterans’ Affairs, $18,500,000. 
6. Department of Commerce, $4,000,000. 
7. Federal Medical Activities, 6160, 700,000. 
8. Federal Business enterprises, $6,000,000. 
9. Administration of the Territories and 
insular possessions, $3,000,000, 


There you have it—some of the 
specific savings brought about by adop- 
tion of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations. 

HEADLINE ECONOMY 

From this recital.of facts and figures 
it becomes clear that the fight for econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government is a 
painstaking ore. It is made even more 
difficult by those who propose irrespon- 
sible and false economies for political 
advantage. 

Economy in the headlines does not al- 
Ways Mean economy in the taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. 

In the last Congress, for example, ap- 
propriations for veterans and for public 
assistance grants to the States were 
chopped by nearly $300,000,000. Time 
and again I have seen cuts like this made 
with a great deal of fanfare. Only later 
does it become clear that to meet the 
Government’s obligations, the $300,000,- 
000 will have to be restored by a supple- 
mental appropriation, But by then 
somebody has made the headlines. 

For this reason, people will sometimes 
hail as a saving an appropriation cut 
which is false economy at its worst. But 
by and large, the people, and particularly 
the taxpayers, of this country are not 
easily fooled. They know that in Gov- 
ernment, as in anything else, you get 
what you pay for. Given the facts, they 
will be able to tell who is for true econ- 
omy, and who is not. 

Look at the record of the actual votes 
in the Senate. There were at least 21 
roll-call votes in the Senate between 1947 
and 1952 on Hoover Commission reor- 
ganization plans to make the Govern- 
ment more efficient and economical. I 
voted for every one of those plans that 
came up in the House, 


2 
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MEAT-AX MAGIC 


Can any more economies in our Fed- 
eral Government be accomplished? Of 
course they can. 

But they can be accomplished only by 
searching analysis, by prudent paring, by 
a businesslike approach such as taken 
by the objective, nonpartisan Hoover 
Commission. 

They cannot be accomplished by any 
megical meat-ax formula. 

Some people try to tell us that all 
you have to do to economize is to cut 
the budget across the board by some 
pretty percentage or fancy figure. 

You just do not get economy that way. 
Any husband and wife who keep house- 
hold accounts, any businessman who 
keeps a ledger, can tell you why. 

For example, many items in the busi- 
nessman’s budget are fixed items, such 
as rent, fuel, raw materials, and install- 
ment payments on equipment. Likewise 
with government: More than $12,000,- 
000,000 in last year’s budget went to meet 
commitments that are absolutely fixed. 
Interest on the national debt alone runs 
to about $6,000,000,000. Another $4,000,- 
000,000 goes for veterans’ pensions and 
benefit payments. 

Still other parts of the Federal budget 
cannot be touched without going back on 
some long-range commitments made by 
previous Congresses and accepted by the 
American people. 

As for the rest of the budget, it just 
would not make sense to cut everything 
by a flat percentage. The job is to find 
out what can be cut safely and what 
cannot. 

EAST TO CRITICIZE 

Like most Americans, I was brought up 
to appreciate the value of a dollar and 
the virtue of thrift. The men with 
whom I have worked on the House Ap- 
propriations Committee—and this goes 
for plenty of Republicans as well as Dem- 
ocrats—work as hard as people can to 
find ways to cut the budget honestly and 
without damaging the Government and 
the country. We have held down some 
of the largest Federal budgets in history. 

Sometimes we get a little irritated with 
the meat-ax magicians. A few years ago 
we asked every one of them who came 
before us exactly what he would cut. 
When we got through listening to them 
we were able to tell Congress, in our 
official report, only that— 

None of those who advocated extensive re- 
ductions in the budget through press re- 
leases, brochures, etc., submitted any data to 
the Committee on Appropriations which 
would have been of assistance in effecting 
reductions. * * Not one single witness 
appeared before the committee to suggest a 
program for reduction except in a few iso- 
lated cases where local interests opposed 
specific appropriations for local purposes. 


I do not, and never have advocated 
any wholesale slashes in our budget. I 
have supported every honest effort to 
reduce expenditures and increase effi- 
ciency. Ishall continue to do so. 

GOOD BUSINESS 

The Hoover Commission way is the 
sound way to go about it. The Hoover 
Commission cost taxpayers $1,920,000, 
with proven savings to date amounting 
a $1,244,600,000 at the most conservative 

ure, 


To spend $1 to save $655 is good busi- 
ness. 

The Hoover Commission has blazed the 
trail for economy in government. 

It is my fervent hope that the next 
Congress, and the one after that, and 
the one after that, will follow the Hoover 
Commission path so clearly marked with 
measureable savings. It is equally my 
fervent hope that the Citizens Commit- 
tees for the Hoover Report—at the na- 
tional, State, and local levels—will again 
take up their good work after the 
elections. 

I reiterate my original premise: Econ- 
omy in government is everybody's 
business, 


Predictions and Observations of Hon. 
Foster Furcolo, of Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
think all the Members will be interested 
in some predictions and observations 
that were made by our colleague from 
Massachusetts, FOSTER FURCOLO, 

They were made in December of 1933, 
about 19 years ago. 

In December 1933, FOSTER FURCOLO 
predicted that Germany and Japan 
would be allies in a war against the 
United States within a few years from 
1933. 

In 1933, Foster Furcoto predicted that 
America would defend Russia against an 
invasion by Germany and Japan not long 
after 1933. 

In 1933, Foster Furcoto predicted that 
within 25 years Russia would be one of 
the most highly industrialized of all na- 
tions and would have an industrial em- 
pire second to none. 

In 1933, Foster Furcoto predicted that 
within 25 years Russia would have taken 
all foreign consumers away from us. 

In 1933, Foster FuRcoLo predicted that 
America, the greatest capitalistic Nation, 
would give the flower of its youth to 
protect Russia, the greatest communis- 
tic nation, against other capitalistic na- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, Foster FurcoLo made 
those predictions 19 years ago. 

Today everyone knows Russia has a 
great industrial empire—but think back 
to 1933 when Russia was merely a 
vast wilderness—a barren, unproductive 
wasteland of hungry peasants. It was 
generally believed that Russia might be 
able to take care of herself agriculturally 
but very few people believed she would 
ever amount to anything much indus- 
trially. 

Even those who believed Russia had 
an industrial potential felt it would be 
at least 100 years before Russia would 
be industrialized to any appreciable ex- 
tent. In the minds of most people it was 
unthinkable that Russia would be one 
of the most highly industrialized of all 
nations by 1958. Or, that Russia would 
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be taking foreign consumers away from 
us—but Foster Furcoto predicted it at 
a time when most people thought such 
events were impossible and when such 
warnings were ridiculed. 

Back in 1933, did you hear any talk 
about any war in the near future? Fos- 
TER FurcoLo predicted it. 

Back in 1933, did anyone ever dream 
that within a decade Germany and Ja- 
pan would be allies against the United 
States? Or that Russia would be in- 
vaded in such a war? Foster FURCOLO 
predicted it. 

Mr. Speaker, the occasion for those 
predictions by our colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Foster Furco.o, was recogni- 
tion of Russia by the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. When that hap- 
pened in 1933, Foster Furcoto wrote a 
warning letter to President Roosevelt. I 
am going to include in my remarks the 
full text of that letter. 

It was written in 1933 and it appeared 
in newspapers in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, and perhaps in other 
States. 

Congressman Furcoto dated the letter 
December 1958—the actual date of writ- 
ing it was December of 1933. Then, 
writing from the date of 1958, he re- 
viewed events that had happened in the 
25 years from 1933 to 1958. 

So, as you read his letter, you will see 
that he made his predictions in the form 
of past events that had happened—look- 
ing back from 1958—rather than in 
terms of future happenings—looking 
ahead from 1933. 

Here is the entire letter: 


DECEMBER 1958. 

DEAR PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT: Twenty-five 
years have elapsed since you inaugurated 
your policy of recognition of Russia. It was 
undoubtedly time that we had extended the 
hand of friendship to a sister nation, but our 
actions following that gesture were rather 
short-sighted and pitifully unsophisticated, 
May I take the liberty of recounting some 
of the pitfalls into which America has fallen? 

You will undoubtedly remember the com- 
plaints of many businessmen, those rugged 
individualists who decried the extension of 
credit to a communistic child when America’s 
own had been denied. It did seem peculiar 
that our Government should refuse credit to 
men who had built up a reputation of in- 
tegrity and fidelity through the years but 
should graciously extend it almost unlimit- 
edly to a nation who had done nothing but 
repudiate a debt. 

Of course, the Communists claimed they 
had not repudiated anything because they 
had incurred no debt—the Czar owed the 
money. But Russia is Russia and, for all you 
knew in 1933, those to whom we extended 
credit might have gone on to the Ozar’s realm 
when the creditor called: the Communists 
could easily change their identity by shav- 
ing as they had altered Russia by chasing out 
royalty. But the new Russia promised to 
pay, even to pay the once repudiated debt— 
that is, of course, if more debts were forth- 
coming. I, too, should be willing to pay a 
debt if the means whereby it was done was 
the grant of still more credit. 

To get on, however, it was said that our 
producers needed consumers; so, following 
that theory, produce for Russia and let them 
pay our Government later. That certainly 
meant good times for us—everybody working, 
the wheels of industry turning, and America 
was humming in busy prosperity once more. 

All this time, however, Russia had done 
nothing but receive goods and issue promises 
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to pay; and there was nothing wrong with 
that because we had never had any experi- 
ence before where foreign debtors refused to 
pay us what they owed. We had absolutely 
no reason to suspect that Russia would not 
keep faith; other nations had always repaid 
us and Russia was, moreover, a communistic 
country. And who ever heard of Communists 
falling to pay debts? Especially to the most 
capitalistic nation of all? Of course we had 
no reason to fear anything. 

Well, to make a long story short, by this 
year 1958 Russia has become one of the most 
highly industrialized of all nations. Her late 
start has given her the advantage of the 
newest inventions and technical improve- 
ments; scientific planning has been made 
possible by other nations’ experimentations; 
and the opportunity to capitalize upon the 
mistakes of others has given Russia an in- 
dustrial empire that is second to none. 

Fabulously rich in natural resources, the 
introduction of modern machinery has given 
Russia the means to develop and exploit her 
hidden wealth. The marvelous discipline 
and efficiency created by a dictatorial gov- 
ernment and by a completely socialistic re- 
gime, the lower cost of living as compared to 
that in other nations, and the economics re- 
sulting from a carefully planned program 
have all combined to make Russia the great- 
est industrial country in the world. She is 
able to undersell any other nation due to her 
lower costs of production—the result of effi- 
ciency, discipline, modern machinery, low 
wages, natural resources, low cost of living, 
and a number of other economic factors. 

Now, to get back to the question of the 
payment of debts to our United States, the 
friend who has aided immeasurably in Rus- 
sia's industrialization, As you know, re- 
gardless of any agreement that may have 
been made, Russia is insisting that the only 
way she can repay America is by goods, not 
cash. Her stand on this question is justi- 


States gave us goods, 
should we not repay exactly what we re- 
ceived? Moreover, we are unable to pay cash 
as we do not have it. The allied nations can 
appreciate our position in this matter be- 
cause they, too, had good intentions of pay- 
ing the United States but were unable to 
do so.” 

It does sound logical, doesn't it? And it 


pay 
already defaulted in payments due us, 
wouldn't it? 

We find it hard to condemn Russia too 
heartily, for she is willing and ready to re- 
pay us exactly what we loaned her—raw 
materials, manufactured articles, agricul- 
tural products, and other commodities. But 
we cannot accept these as payment because 
it will mean that we have become the con- 
sumers for Russia's producers, which is just 
the reverse of our reason for recognizing the 
Soviet Nation. 

Tf we are to be given the products of Rus- 
sia’s industry, there will no longer be any 
American consumer for the American pro- 
ducer. Therefore, if we allow Russia to re- 
pay us in this way, it will stop the wheels 
of industry more completely than they were 
back in 1933, at which time we started them 
by reopening relations with Russia. 

And if the American consumer be taken 
from us, we are completely lost because all 
foreign consumers have already been taken 
from us by Russia, Her lower prices have 
pushed our products out of all foreign mar- 
kets; and even If we could match her efi- 
cleney, industrial methods, and resources, 
we stilt cannot compete with her because her 
workers, due to a lower standard of living, 
receive lower wages, and wages are the 
greatest cost of industry. So we are in a 
quandary, are not we? 

I know that you had the best of inten- 
tions in extending credit ta Russia, and it 
undoubtedly did much to relieye the depres- 


sion of 1983. But we of the generation of 
1958 wish that you had looked into the fu- 
ture a bit—what aided our parents is 
threatening to destroy the children. 

A short-sighted policy often cures the ills 
of one period at the expense of a later one; 
unfortunately, your policy has given Rus- 
sia the means whereby we have been ex- 
ceeded, It is rather ironic, is it not? 


1933. It is ‘io bad that you did not lend 
to him instead of to Russia; it would have 
done much to relieve the depression and 
would have also eliminated a great many 
problems subsequent to the foreign loan. 

It would undoubtedly have saved us from 
the war that took place not so long after 
recognition—do you remember it? 

We really didn't have much choice there: 
American capital, investments, manufac- 
tories, and property in general had to be 
protected. Of course, Russia was doing all 
in her power to protect them against the 


destroyed 
forts, was it Russia's fault? Of course not. 

But the property of American citizens has 
always been protected—and especially so 
when powerful American capitalists are af- 
fected (and poor men don't build factories 
or dig oll wells)—so Uncle Sam had to 
step in. 

We didn’t intend to fight Russia’s battles, 
of course, and it was probably just mere 
chance that put us between the invaders 
and the Russians. Some people didn't think 
so, though; I remember that some had said 
the Russian success in obtaining our recog- 
nition was a nicely timed and shrewdly cal- 
culated piece of diplomatic maneuvering for 
which the Russian genius deserved due 
credit. 

Then there was that cartoon showing the 
heavily bearded Russian chuckling up his 
sleeve in the background while Uncle Sam 
stood with fixed bayonet against the invad- 
ers, The caption said something about the 
greatest capitalistic nation giving the flower 
of its youth to protect the greatest com- 
munistic nation against other capitalists. 

It was rather humorous in a delicately 
subtle, ironic way, wasn't it? But then, it 
doesn't seem that the Russians could be 
so devilishly clever, so cunningly ingen- 
ious, as to have foreseen this result. It 
was probably as much a surprise to them as 
it was to us—the only difference being that 
it was pleasant to them and rather disagree- 
able to us. However, it would have been too 
much to suppose that our Government could 
have foreseen all these possibilities. 

True, there were rumors of an impending 
war on the Russian border—but they were 
merely rumors. It would have been an ex- 
cessively prudent man who counseled a con- 
servative policy of watchful waiting at the 
time; that sort of thing might apply to 
depositing private funds in a bank rumored 
to be unsound, but to urge such precau- 
tions to a government—preposterous. 

We of the next generation dislike to com- 
plain about a policy that was so well padded 
with good intentions; we merely wish that 
you had considered the future to a greater 
extent. We can well appreciate the need 
for immediate relief in 1933; but a nation 
is a Hving entity and its statesmen must 
beware of remedying present ills at the ex- 
pense of future generations, 

It is unfortunate that things happened 
as they did—and it is too late in 1958 to offer 
advice. Our factories have closed, unem- 
ployment is increasing daily, and our chil- 
dren are crying. 

If only you could have foreseen in 1933 
what we see now, things might have been 
different, but it is too late now to retrace our 
steps, If only it were 1933 again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Foster Funcotro. 
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Mr. Speaker, that was the letter writ- 
ten by our colleague, FOSTER Furcoto, 
back in 1933 when Russia was recognized 
by this Nation. I have included it in 
my remarks because I know the Mem- 
bers will find it—and particularly the 
amazing predictions—extremely inter- 
esting. 


Summary of Activities of Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, Eighty- 
second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a summary 
of the activities of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency in the Eighty- 
second Congress. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF SENATE COMMITTEE 

ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, EIGHTY-SECOND 

CONGRESS 


INTRODUCTION 

The Banking and Currency Committee has 

a more direct legislative responsibility to- 
ward maintaining our economic stability and 
maximizing our productive efforts than per- 
haps any other committee in the Congress. 
It is, therefore, quite understandable why 
this committee has been in almost continu- 
ous session during the 2-year period since the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict. Not that 


your 
gaged in attempting legislatively to bring 
about a peacetime economic prosperity after 
World War II. Before that time there was 
World War II with all its economic problems, 
and before that the depression decade with 
all the legislative attempts to get us back 
to normal. 

The 199 days the committee sat, compared 
with 287 days the Senate was in session; the 
38 bills the committee reported to the Sen- 
ate, 30 of which are now public law; and the 
27 nominations it approved during this Con- 
gress, while it gives some indication of the 
committee’s activity, in no way indicates the 
number, the complexity, the scope, or the 
ramifications of the problems which con- 
fronted your committee. Nor does it reveal 
the all-day hearings, week after week, and 
the numerous and very lengthy executive ses- 
sions and all night “beat the deadline” con- 
ference and committee sessions. Nor does it 
include the numerous sessions of the joint, 
so-called watchdog committee, on the De- 
fense Production Act, composed of the five 
senior members of your committee and the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, and 
the time the members of that committee 
spent on hearfngs and conferences. 

It does not include either the three hous- 
ing field inspection trips to the Atomic 
Energy Commission plant in the Savannah 
River area, the inspection in New York, or 
the Nation-wide on-the-spot survey of the 
operation of the national housing programs 
made by some members of your committee 
and the committee staff during the recess 
between the two sessions. 

Even before the first session started your 
chairman and his staff were holding long 
conferences with Government housing ofi- 
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cials, and Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the armed services. Numerous meetings 
were also held with representatives of local 
and State governments, the construction in- 
dustry, and public interest groups as to the 
best approach toward providing housing and 
community facilities in what your commit- 
tee subsequently called critical defense areas, 
It was out of these conferences that the De- 
fense Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951 was developed. 

It was out of a similar series of conferences 
by your chairman and the committee's staff 
with Government officials and members of 
the building, banking, mortgage, and insur- 
ance people, and a follow-up hearing in the 
form of a round-table discussion on the ex- 
isting tight mortgage financing problem with 
representatives of the aforementioned groups 
participating, that the amendments with re- 
spect to the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation were written into the Housing Act 
of 1952. 

A major portion of your committee's time 
and efforts were concentrated on two key 
problems arising out of the defense emer- 
gency; (1) maintaining a strong and stable 
economy while maximizing our defense effort 
and our production, (2) developing a hous- 
ing program and a community facilities pro- 
gram for critical defense areas. 

Legislation directed toward the solution of 
these two problems was considered and acted 
upon both in the first and second sessions of 
this Congress. The bills which your com- 
mittee considered were an object of endless 
controversy and public discussion. The va- 
rious sections of these bills affected in a most 
direct way thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple, communities, industries, businesses, and 
other groups throughout the Nation, and 
your committee and its members heard from 
& very large number of them. 

When the President and his advisers in 
the defense agencies presented their recom- 
mendations for amendments to the Defense 
Production Act on three separate occasions 
during the two sessions, the interest in the 
legislation and the problems connected with 
it were so keen and so widespread, it was 
necessary for your committee to make the 
distasteful decision of limiting the number 
of witnesses to the Government and repre- 
sentatives of major economic groups affected, 
and to limit their time at that. The Mem- 
bers of the Senate, I am happy to say, co- 
operated fully and understandingly with 
your committee, and hearings were com- 
pleted on schedule, 

To expect that bills that affected the eco- 
nomic interest—yes, the economic life- 
blood—of hundreds of thousands of indus- 
tries, businesses, and property owners 
throughout the United States, and the cost 
of living of every citizen in our land, would 
be completely satisfactory to all would be 
to expect the absolutely impossible. To 
realize that a committee of Congress and 
the Congress could finally agree on a bill 
which did have such direct, diverse, and vital 
economic effects is, in the Judgment of the 
chairman of your committee, an eloquent 
commentary on the ability of democracy to 
act, and act with speed and to make the 
required sacrifices. 

The defense bills as they were finally 
passed and signed by the President will en- 
able the administration to maximize our 
productive efforts and channel them for the 
national defense. They continued and 
amended the priorities. and allocation pro- 
gram; the requisitioning and condemnation 
authority; the provision for expansion of 
productive capacity and supply through 
loans, loan guaranties and purchase pro- 
gram; the price and wage stabilization pro- 
gram over which there was the greatest con- 
troversy; the credit-control program; the 
small business assistance program; and the 
enforcement, regulatory, and administrative 
procedures. A completely revised rent-con- 
trol program was provided for. Each title 


and amendment to the successive bills on 
this subject could well have taken and were 
deserving of a full session of continuous 
study and discussion. That your committee 
and the Congress completed work on them 
in a period of 4 months in the case of the 
amendments of 1951, 1 month in the case 
of the amendments to the act recommended 
by the President in the fall of 1951, and 4 
months in the case of the amendments of 
1952 is a tremendous achievement. 

Your committee in addition to its work on 
the Defense Housing and Community Fa- 
cilities Act and the amendments to it, and 
the extensions and amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act, completed its work on 
the RFC investigation and legislation on its 
reorganization; extended the operations of 
the Export-Import Bank; worked out and 
enacted an Assignment of Claims Act; held 
hearings and numerous conferences with 
Government agencies and insurance com- 
panies on the complex problem of devising 
ways and means of insuring against war 
damage; and held a series of hearings on and 
conducted an investigation into some of the 
operations and administrative policies of 
the FDIC. It recommended to the Senate a 
number of amendments to existing law, in- 
cluding two bills on bank mergers, a bill 
regulating the branches of the Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations, a bill extending 
the Export Control Act, a bill amending the 
Federal Credit Union Act, a bill providing for 
the increase in funds for direct housing loans 
to veterans, a bill granting housing prefer- 
ance for Korean veterans, and a number of 
technical amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
and the National Housing Act. 

The staff keeps itself constantly abreast of 
the changing developments and trends re- 
lating to the committee’s work, and in that 
way your chairman is satisfied that your 
committee shall always be in front of the 
problems, not coming up behind them. That 
part of the committee work receives less at- 
tention and less glory, but it reduces the 
workload of your committee, offers an arm of 
effective, nonpolitical cooperation to the 
administration, and provides every United 
States Senator and his office and his con- 
stituents with accurate information and ad- 
vice. 

I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend every member of your committee 
majority and minority members —for their 
efforts in seeing our job through. Particu- 
larly do I want to commend the ranking 
minority member, the senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] for his complete and 
energetic cooperation. While the chairman 
of your committee on some pieces of legis- 
lation was not completely satisfied with 
every aspect of the legislation he felt that, all 
in all, the committee had performed an ex- 
cellent and herculean task, and one which 
not only every committee member should be 
proud of, but for which the American peo- 
ple, I am sure, will be grateful. 

(A committee print of the full report, of 
which the above is the introduction, may be 
obtained at the office of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, room 303, 
Senate Office Building.) 


Congressman Hall Knows Problems of 
Dairymen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


House OFFICE BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND: I know the problems of our 
dairymen because I operate a small family 
size farm. 

I am against the selfish interest who are 
trying to squeeze the honest dairyman out 
of business. 

I am fighting corrupt, big city politicians 
because they are dishonest. They want to 
make slaves of our Northeast farmers. 

The farmers must decide this election. 
The crooked bosses must keep hands off. 

I am at your service. 

Your Congressman, 
EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 


Corruption in Government: A Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day thoughtful citizens, regardless of 
party affiliation, are deeply concerned 
over the extent to which corruption has 
crept into high places of Government. 

The people of this Nation have been 
stunned by the revelations of the last 
few months. Never before has there 
been so many cases or such a variety 
of wrongdoing upon the part of those 
holding high official positions in our 
Government. 

The widespread existence of such dis- 
honesty has in itself been disturbing to 
our citizens, but equally so has been the 
apparent condoning of the guilty prac- 
tices, or at least the failure to take 
action against guilty parties. 

All of this is an indication of moral 
disintegration which cannot be permit- 
ted to exist without weakening the moral 
structure of our Government. We must 
never be unmindful of the fact that 
great nations of the past have fallen, but 
in each instance they were first con- 
quered from within by a weakening of 
their moral fiber both public and private. 

What this country needs today is the 
kind of attitude a Republican adminis- 
tration showed in the early 1920’s in the 
case that involved the leasing to private 
corporations of Government-owned oil 
lands known as Teapot Dome—in Wyo- 
ming. When this case first broke, the 
Republican administration went into ac- 
tion fast and firmly. A Republican 
Senator stepped aside so that Democrat 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, 
could run the investigation, lest there be 
any suspicion of a cover-up. 

President Calvin Coolidge, a Republi- 
can, declared: 

If there has been any crime, it must be 
prosecuted; if there has been any property 
of the United States illegally transferred or 
leased, it must be recovered. I propose to 
employ counsel of high rank, drawn from 
both political parties, to bring action for the 
enforcement of the law. The counsel will 
be instructed to prosecute these cases in 
the courts so that if there is any guilt, it 
will be punished; if there is any civil liabil- 
ity, it will be enforced; if there is any fraud, 
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tt will de revealed; and if there are any 
contracts which are illegal, they will be 
canceled, Every law will be enforced, and 
every right of the people and the Govern- 
ment will be protected. 


That's a President enforcing the law 
to the letter. 

President Coolidge appointed as joint 
prosecutors former Senator Atlee W. 
Pomerene, of Ohio, a life-long Democrat, 
and Owen J. Roberts, of Philadelphia, a 
Republican. Mark Sullivan, in his his- 
tory Our Times. commented: 

To Roberts and Pomerene, President Cool- 
idge gave strong, continuous, and vigilant 
support. 

As a result of the action taken by Pres- 
ident Coolidge his appointees had the 
illegal contracts canceled, the lands re- 
turned to the United States, and the 
guilty punished. After he successfully 
prosecuted the wrongdoers, Roberts was 
elevated to the Supreme Court by Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover. 

There has been no such disposition to 
clean up the mess that has recently been 
revealed by congressional investigations, 
It seems that every possible means of op- 
position by the administration has been 
utilized to cover up instead of clean up. 

The grand finale of the clean-up fiasco 
came only afew monthsago. After all of 
the denials that any corruption could ex- 
ist in the administration, President Tru- 
man acknowledged that maybe there was 
something wrong after all. Amid great 
fanfare, a New York attorney, Newbold 
Morris, was brought to Washington to 
conduct the clean-up. Mr. Truman, At- 
torney General McGrath, and all the rest 
of the top administration officials prom- 
ised Mr. Morris every help and coopera- 
tion. Everything was encouraging for a 
real show-down and clean-up. 

Then came the blow-up. It developed 
that Mr. Morris really wanted to find out 
where the money was going in the ad- 
ministration. Accordingly, Mr. Morris 
drew up a questionnaire aimed at de- 
termining how much income each ad- 
ministration official had been receiving 
from any source whatsoever and how 
much each official was now worth. 

That did it. A number of top-level 
officials balked at answering the ques- 
tionnaire. They complained to the Pres- 
ident. Before he knew what was hap- 
pening, Mr. Morris was fired and on his 
way back to New York. 

That was the end of the alleged clean- 
up. There never has heen a house- 
cleaning in the administration, and 
there never will be as long as the Gov- 
ernment is controlled by those who be- 
lieve that anything goes. 

THE SOLUTION 


The question of public morality is an 
issue that goes to the very foundation 
of our Nation. The strength of our Gov- 
ernment is not alone in the beauty of the 
kind or type of governmental structure 
we have, but, the kind of national char- 
acter we have to support it. We must 
have a foundation of strong national 
character. The whole cannot be any 
better than its parts, as the parts are 
good or bad in the aggregate, so will be 
the Nation. Thus, maintenance of pub- 
lic morality in the performance of our 
Government business, and, private mo- 


rality, as a sustaining influence, is neces- 
sary if our Government is to accomplish 
all that is expected of it, and set the 
right kind of example to its citizens. 

In addressing ourselves to the prob- 
lem that confronts us, we must first ac- 
knowledge that dishonesty in public 
service does not apply to the thousands 
of Government employees who work for 
their Government faithfully and well. 
They are men and women of honesty 
and integrity. It is the exception that 
has cast a blot. It is the few in high 
places who have by their conduct 
brought disrepute and deteriorated the 
honesty and integrity we expect of all 
who are in the service of our Govern- 
ment. 

What is the solution for the wrong 
dealing that has been revealed: What 
should be done? There is only one prac- 
tical solution. America must have a 
leadership that recognizes the necessity 
for morality in the conduct of public 
business, that is willing to appoint to 
public office men of unquestioned hon- 
esty and integrity of high moral char- 
acter and ability, and, a leadership that 
will neither condone or shield wrong- 
doing in the conduct of public business. 

I say this in no partisan sense. There 
are millions and millions of honest, sin- 
cere, patriotic Democrats and Independ- 
ents who see eye to eye with millions 
and millions of honest, sincere, patriotic 
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Republicans on the necessity for a lead- 
ership dedicated to the cause of restoring 
honesty and decency to public life. 

This is our task today. 


Population, National Income, Federal 
Public Debt, and Per Capita Debt— 
Selected Years From 1932 With Esti- 
mate for July 23, 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the purchasing power of the dollar has 
been drained away each year from 1932 
to an including the year 1952 up to date. 
The debt of each individual has increased 
from $156 in 1932 to $1,649.93 up to and 
including July 23, 1952. The purchasing 
power of the American dollar was valued 
at 81.534 based upon the wholesale price 
index: 1926=100 on a fiscal year basis, 
Under leave to extend heretofore grant- 
ed, I am inserting the table as part of 
my remarks: 


Fiscal year National income Publie debt Per capita sen 
ROOSEVELT’S ADMINISTRA- 
. 124, 840, 471 $39, 545, 000, 000 $19, 487, 000, 000 $156.10 $1 84 
1080. 128, 053, 180 63, 799, 000, 000 33, 778, 500, 000 201. 96 1, 237 
1087 128, S24, 820 73, 627, 000, 000 36, 424, 600, 000 282. 76 1. 158 
1938.. 129, 824, 830 67, 375, 000, 000 37, 164, 700, 000 286. 29 1.272 
1939... 130, 880, 000 72, 832, 000, 000 40, 439, 500, 000 309. 03 1.207 
1040 131,984,000 81, 347, 000, 000 42, 967, 500, 000 325. 61 1.272 
1041 133, 060,000 103. 834, 000, 000 48, 961, 400, 000 367. 70 1.145 
1042. 133, 772,000 136. 486, 000, 000 72, 422, 400, 000 538. 34 1.012 
1943.. 133, 966,000 188. 262, 000,000 | 136 696, 100, 000 1, 001. 47 -970 
IIH. 132, 552,000 | 182. 260,000,000 | 201, 003, 400, 000 1, 455.87 "961 
ß —— 132 019,000 | 182 808,000,000 | 288 682, 200, 000 1, 852. 73 615 
ot e Les eal r 000| 2000 422, 100, 000 1, 908. 01 0.825 
Be A 28 28 paj oes 
1048 226, 204, 000,000 | 282 292, 200, 000 ¥ 721. 41 1606 
1040 216, 800, 000,000 | 252. 770, 400, 000 1.66411 6⁴⁵ 
1950.. 235, 800, 000,000 } 257, 357, 400, 000 1, 606. 10 1570 
1951... 262) 400,000,000 285. 222, 000, 000 1, 653. 37 543 
1082 279, 330, 000,000 | 289. 105, 178, 000 1, 649. 93 1529 
8 oe 280, 000, 000, 000 | 2002, 929, 150, 505 1, 674. 64 2524 
NOTES ON STATE AND LOCAL PUBLIC DEBTS United States Should Increase Italian 
The statistical abstract for 1951, at page : 3 
857, reports State and local public debts Immigration 
totaled $23,647,000,000 in 1950. The distri- IREE 
bution was: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
State debt $5, 323, 000, aoe oF 
Olty es 10, 107, 000, 
County deb—„%n'!᷑ù 1, 666, 000, 000 HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 
Township debt. 337, 000, 000 A ae 
School district debt 2. 710, 000, 000 i 
Special district debt. 3, 504, 000, 000 IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


State and local debt, as of 1950 averaged 
$156.30 per capita. The total debt burden, 
Federal, State, and local thus becomes 
$1,852.40 for 1950, 

Thus pensions, annuities, social-secu- 
tity benefits, life insurance, estates, 
bank deposits, soldiers’ benefits, are van- 
ishing under the Fair Deal socialistic 
system. 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that Congress did not act on 
bill H. R. 7376 before adjournment. 

On May 16, I introduced H. R. 7895— 
companion to H. R. 7376—a bill to au- 
thorize the issuance of 300,000 special 
nonquota immigration visas to certain 
persons, including natives of Italy. My 
bill would authorize the issuance of 
117,000 special nonquota immigration 
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visas to Italian nationals during the next 
3 years. 

As the Members of Congress know, I 
have sought since 1948 to have the Con- 
gress enact special legislation authoriz- 
ing the issuance of special non-quota- 
immigration visas to nationals of Italy 
and Greece. 

The Italian quota is currently so small 
that it works an extreme hardship on 
Italian-American citizens who have close 
relatives and loved ones whom they 
would like to bring into this country. 

Overpopulation in Italy complicates 
every phase of her economic life and one 
of the greatest contributions we can 
make to the restoration of a sound 
economy in Italy is to take the lead in 
relocating several hundred thousand of 
Italy’s nationals. 

Mr. Speaker, in a speech I made on the 
floor of the House on December 31, 1948, 
I said: 


Italians are peculiarly susceptible to the 
influence of the Americanization process and 
are most enthusiastic supporters of the 
American way of life. They readily become 
thoroughly American in thought, word, and 
deed. Italian immigrants in the United 
States have made a name for themselves and 
have taken an active and patriotic part in 
the civil and military activities of the coun- 
try. The inherent sociability of the Italian 
is proverbial, but whereas in Europe it is 
confined to the small village group, in this 
country it assumes the form of intense and 
enduring interest in the problems and wel- 
fare of all the citizens of our country. The 
grace, ambition, and courtesy of Italian chil- 
dren and their heritage of thrift and indus- 
try are noticeable. These ambitious and 
forward-looking people have indeed made a 
place for themselves in the modern life of 
America. Many have gone into small-scale 
enterprises and have eventually built up 
large businesses by the exercise of these vir- 
tues. The natural health with which the 
Italian physique is endowed is a valuable 
addition to the biological heritage of the 
American people. The robust physical en- 
dowment of the Italian has built many a 
railroad, street, and building in the United 
States. These people know how to use their 
brawn when labor is needed and how to take 
jobs which require skill and trained abili- 
ties for which physical strength is not a 
prime requisite. 

They have become lawyers, doctors, con- 
struction workers, engineers, and business- 
men in great numbers, entering every form 
of business, industrial, and professional life. 
There are judges, legislators, and teachers of 
Italian origin throughout the country, Dur- 
ing the last half century literally thousands 
of Italian-Americans have held public office 
in the United States, including three gov- 
ernors, two chief justices of State supreme 
courts, Congressmen, mayors, and so forth. 
Others have been teachers, musicians, and 
artists. Many served in both World Wars, 
making distinguished records for themselves, 
Twenty Medals of Honor were awarded to 
men of Italian-American descent in World 
War II. 

The Italian immigrant has shown that 
with the changing tides of economic need 
he can with facility turn his hand to com- 
mon labor, to skilled artisan work, and to 
managerial or business functions. The Ital- 
ian faculty for art and music is proverbial, 
for it has achieved an appreciation for the 
colorful aspects of life in a most highly de- 
veloped fashion. 


A study of economic factors in the 
United States and in Italy indicates the 


necessity and the desirability of increas- 
ing the number of Italian immigrants 
and the ability of the United States to 
assimilate them. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall in the next Con- 
gress reintroduce and make every effort 
to obtain passage of my bill, H. R. 7895. 


Community Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
annual series of balance sheets on group 
relations in the United States published 
by the American Jewish Congress and 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People are among 
the important interpretive summaries of 
our shortcomings and our gains in this 
important field of human relations. 
Whether or not one agrees with every 
conclusion of the authors, the compre- 
hensive coverage of the document makes 
it a most helpful source of information. 

To bring the current report in this 
series, entitled “Civil Rights in the 
United States in 1951,” to the attention 
of a wider public, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor the 
editorial on community relations from 
the Washington Post of June 17, 1952. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The admirable report on civil rights in the 
United States during 1951, issued recently 
by the American Jewish Congress and the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, places its greates stress on 
the increasing resort by large groups in 
our population to lawlessness, violence, and 
terror to maintain existing inequalities. 
Among the cases cited in point are the riots 
in Cicero, II., the bombings, killings, and 
vandalism in Florida, and incidents of police 
brutality and killings in New York, Birming- 
ham, and other cities. 

This resort to violence is perhaps another 
tragic symptom of the anxiety of these cold- 
war times—an expression of the personal 
insecurity that has become so pervasive. 
Group relations are exacerbated in periods 
of crisis and unrest such as the present. Mob 
action of the kind that flared up with such 
deplorable frequency in 1951 has conse- 
quences beyond its impact upon those di- 
rectly involved. As the joint report observes, 
“The propaganda of those who would destroy 
us makes our failures in the field of human 
rights loom far larger than our achieve- 
ments and the slackening of our pace toward 
the goal of equality is distorted to appear 
as a retreat or repudiation of democracy.” 

Ignorance, prejudice, fear, lie at the root 
of all group antipathies. Education is their 
only antidote that is effective and enduring. 
And education is best achieved at the local 

. level—through the practice of tolerance 
among neighbors and through the experience 
of living and working together and trying 

to understand each other's points of view. 
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Just such an experiment is being under- 
taken in a locality singled out by the joint 
Congress-NAACP report as one of the worst 
trouble spots in the country—Dade County, 
Fla. Dade County, it will be remembered, 
was the scene last year of a frightful wave of 
vandalism and mob assaults on both Negroes 
and Jews. 

Yet Dade County has now inaugurated a 
council or community relations—the first of 
its kind in the South. Made up of diverse 
elements of the community, it will engage 
in research and planning to get at the roots, 
not just the symptoms, of difficulties in 
group relations, provide a clearing-house for 
intergroup problems, seek to eliminate causes 
of tension, support remedial action by the 
county commission and promote a general 
program of community education. 

This is the best imaginable way to tackle 
Dade County's problem and to reestablish 
its reputation. It is especially heartening 
that the impetus to this step came from in- 
side the county itself. We tender congratu- 
lations to all those responsible for it. Here 
is an irrefutable answer to Communist prop- 
agandists and a shining instance of democ- 
racy at work. 


Summary of Activities of the Public 
Works Committee, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a summary of ac- 
tivities of the Public Works Committee, 
United States Senate, Eighty-second 
Congress, 

There being no objection, the sum- 


mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Under the provisions of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act, the Public Works Committee of the 
United States Senate has jurisdiction over 
legislation relating to flood control, improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, public buildings, 
public roads, water power, bridges over navi- 
gable waterways, pollution of navigable 
waters, and public reservations and parks in 
the District of Columbia. 

During the Eighty-second Congress the 
committee reported out 40 bills, 36 of which 
became law. Hearings were held on many of 
them. Field trips were made to inspect the 
flood areas on the Kansas and lower Missouri 
Rivers in 1951, and on the upper Missouri 
River in the spring of 1952. Survey reports 
for flood control and navigation have been 
received and reviewed, and review of previ- 
ous reports covering 39 basins and localities 
have been authorized by committee reso- 
lutions. i 

Budgetary requirements and economic rea- 
sons have necessitated careful consideration 
of all measures presented to the committee, 
and have limited authorizations for public 
works to those of an emergency nature, hav- 
ing a national defense value, or essential for 
civilian needs, 

The following tabulation lists the meas- 
ures reported by this committee and enacted 
into law: 
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Bills and resolutions enacted into law 


Date a Estimated 
ayer Title cost 
Public Law 57 95 — 27,1951 | Extension of time for completion of bridge across Delaware River, Wilmington, Del ‘pics: 0 
Authorize city of Bur n, Lowa, to o 3 toll bridge across . $ pine map 0 
Increase authorization of emergency fu: for repair of highways damaged by $10, 000, 000 
Increase authorization for construction of — ways for national „000, 000 
Exchange of lands in the District of Columbia 0 


8 
8 


Consent to interstate compact between Pennylvania and New Jersey, re tarnpike bridge 
Amend Mississippi Valley Flood 1 50 Act to include the White River backwater area. 
9 —— of ape over canal, Cape May H to Delaware Bay, N. J T 77, 
Authorize —.— ol Sabine Lake Bridge and causeway authority, Texas-Louisiana_....-.....--.- > 
7, 1052 Transfer highway rights-of-way at Center Hill Dam from Secretary of Army to State of Tennessee u----- -2-17 - 
Public Law 287...... Mar. 31,1952 | Consent to Sappiemental interstate compact between Pennsylvania and New Jersey re construction of bridge or acquisi- 
Z tion of Tacony-Palmyra B and combining for financing. 
Public Law 314. Apr, 15,1952 | Extension of time for of local protection ae at Chattanooga, Tenn., and Rossville, Ga. 
Public Law 323 Apr. 17, 1952 hange name of Wolf Creek Reservoir to Lake Cumberland 
Publie Law 341 May 13,1952 | Authorize construction of dam and dike in North Slough by State of Oregon 
Public Law 350 May 21, 1952 pe provision of suitable accommodations at El Paso, Tex., for Doreen of Customs and other offices for lease to 
vernment, 
Public lee 8 Authorize acquisition of site for Federal nen Newman; Gio. r ate e ia TE 16, 
Public Law 300 Reenact section 6 of Flood Control Act of 1944 re sale of surplus water from enna TEER POEET 
Public Law 300 Construction of hy: generating facilities at Cheatham navigation dam, Cumberland River, Tenn 18, 200, 
Public Law 413. Authorize appropriata for continuing construction of Federal-sid and other highways for 5 years 1954 and 1955__| 1, 385, 600, 


Public Law 469 


July 15,1952 
July, 16,1952 


Publie Law 568. 
Private Law 1006. 
Public Law 573. 


‘ee Sa of na 


Designate reservoir form rato Cay — Dam, Columbia River, Wash., as 
Authorizes preliminary 

Increase pay of TVA Mud commissioners. 
‘Transfer duties of super visor of New York Harbor from Navy ap ares 
Incorporation of navigation channel in Guadalupe River, Tex., 
Alteration of bridges in MeNary Reservoir, 
Construction of river and harbor project at Humboldt Bay, Cali 


tion and survey of Las Vegas Wash, Nev- 


ition channel in Gowanus Creek, N. X 


spre 
Consent k for alteration to Calumet River, Il., railroad bridge 
Consent for alterations to existing bridge an 
Construction of Duluth- “Superior Harbor, Minn. and Wis. 


ict Eerde Co, 


Rufus 


oy E Gui 
Columbia River, Wash — << 


e... 


3. „8. 8888. 22-2828 cone 8 


es. 
Public Law 574. Consent to supplemental compact between New 7 and Pennsylvania relative to construction of bridges or tunnels.. 
Public Law 579. Extension of duration of Water Pollution Control Act for 3 years ending June 30, 1958. $1, 000, 
1 Annually. 
? Saves 100,000 annually. 


The important legislation of national in- 
terest and effect that was approved by the 
committee and enacted into law is discussed 
briefly, as follows: 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1952 


Public Law 413, Eighty-second Congress, 
the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952, au- 
thorizes appropriations for continuing the 
construction of highways, and for other pur- 


poses, 

The following provisions are contained in 
the law: 

Authorizes the appropriation of $550,000,- 
000 annually for fiscal year, 1954 and 1955. 
No change is made in the percentage alloca- 
tions to the Federal-aid primary, secondary, 
and urban systems, or to the apportionments 
to the States. 

Provides $25,000,000 annually for the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 for improvements on 
the national system of interstate highways, 
to be apportioned among the States in the 
same manner as the funds, with 
the same Federal share payable as for proj- 
ects on the primary system. 

Provides $22,500,000 annually for the fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 for forest highways, and 
the same amount for forest development 
roads and trails, with public hearings re- 
quired for timber access roads proposed for 
construction under the latter program. 

Provides $10,000,000 annually for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 for construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of roads and 
trails in national parks, and a like sum for 
construction and maintenance of parkways, 
with an increase of $1,500,000 in the authori- 
zation of the Baltimore-Washington Park- 
way and contract authorization provided for 
that additional amount. 

Provides $10,000,000 annually for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 for the construction, 
improvement, and maintenance of roads and 
bridges on Indian reservations, and to pro- 
vide access to Indian reservations and In- 
dian lands. 

Provides $2,000,000 annually for fiscal years 
1953 and 1954 for continuing the survey and 


construction of a highway from San Benito 
to Rama in the Republic of Nicaragua and 
for a survey of the road extension from 
Rama to El Bluff. 

Provides $8,000,000 annually for fiscal 
years 1953 and 1954 for continuation of the 
survey and construction of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway through the Central Amer- 
ican Republics. One-third of the authoriza- 
tion may be expended without requiring the 
affected country to match the amount al- 
lotted thereto. 

Provides an emergency fund of $10,000,- 
000 for repair of highways damaged by floods 
or other catastrophes, to be replenished an- 
nually as required, and to be expended on 
a 50-50 matching basis by the States. 

Provides $2,500,000 annually for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 for construction of 
main roads through unreserved public lands. 

Provides $50,000,000 for construction of ac- 
cess highways for national defense, with 
further provisions that circumferential or 
radial highways essential for civilian de- 
fense may be included under this authori- 
gation, and that I ublic hearings will be held 
on timber-access roads proposed under this 
authority. 

All provisions of previous Federal-aid 
highway acts not inconsistent with this act 
to remain in full force and effect. 

WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 

Public Law 845, Eightieth Congress, pro- 
vided for water-pollution control activities 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
in cooperation with other Federal agencies, 
State and interstate agencies, municipalities, 
and industries affected. It provided for 
studies, preparation of plans, and adoption 
of comprehensive programs for eliminating 
or reducing the pollution of interstate waters 
and tributaries, and improving the sanitary 
condition of surface and underground water. 
Funds were authorized for loans to public 
agencies for preparation of plans and speci- 
fications and construction of n 
treatment works; grants to such agencies for 


‘aid in financing cost of engineering and in- 


vestigations; grants to States for conduct of 
research and investigation of pollution 
caused by industrial wastes; funds for con- 
struction of a research laboratory at Cin- 
cinnati; and funds for the Federal agencies 
to carry out their functions under the act. 

Public Law 845 covered the five fiscal years 
during the period beginning July 1, 1948, 
and ending June 30, 1953. Public Law 579 
extends the life of the Water Pollution Act 
for 3 years ending June 30, 1956. 


EMERGENCY HIGHWAY REPAIRS 


The Federal-Ald Highway Act of 1950, in- 
cluded $5,000,000 for emergency repair or 
reconstruction of Federal-aid highways dam- 
aged or destroyed by floods, tornadoes, or 
other catastrophes. Excessive damages were 
caused by the destructive floods in the Mis- 
souri and Kansas River valleys in 1951, which 
necessitated repairs in excess of the funds 
authorized. Public Law 175 authorized an 
increase in the emergency fund from $5,000,- 
000 to $15,000,000, to care for immediate re- 
pairs and have funds available should other 
emergencies arise at any point in the Nation, 

DEFENSE ACCESS HIGHWAYS 

Section 12 of the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1950, authorized an appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 for construction of highways certi- 
fied as essential for national defense. Due 
to the conflict in Korea and the expansion 
of the defense program, that amount proved 
insufficient to meet the urgent needs. Pub- 
lic Law 177 authorized an increase in the 
amount of funds from $10,000,000 to $45,- 
000,000. 

CHEATHAM DAM, CUMBERLAND RIVER, TENN. 


The Cheatham lock and dam was author- 
ized as a unit in the navigation project on 
the Cumberland River, Ky. and Tenn. It is 
under construction for navigation only, with 
provisions made for the addition of hydro- 
electric power generating facilities at a later 
date. Due to the large defense installations 
being constructed in the area, particularly 
plants of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
there is a power shortage at the present time. 
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Public Law 396 authorizes the installation 
of 36,000 kilowatts of power-generating fa- 
cilities in the Cheatham Dam at a cost of 
not to exceed 818,200, 000. 


BRIDGE ALTERATIONS 


Public Law 564 amended the Truman- 


Hobbs Act to permit Federal contributions 
toward alteration of highway bridges ne- 
cessitated by navigation requirements in 
the same manner as now applies to railroad 
bridges. 
RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS 

In general, the committee deferred action 
on individual river and harbor projects, with 
the idea of including them in the next omni- 
bus flood control and river and harbor bill. 
However, due to the needs for defense and 
emergencies existing in specific locations, sev- 
eral individual bills were reported favorably 
by the committee. These projects include 
additional maintenance of a channel from 
Choctawhatchee Bay through East Pass to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and 1 year extension 
of maintenance of bridges over the intra- 
coastal waterway from Cape May Harbor to 
Delaware Bay, N. J. Modification of exist- 
ing harbors to meet the present needs of 
commerce was authorized at Gowanus Creek, 
N. T.; Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn.-Wis., 
and Humboldt Bay, Calif. 

CONSENT TO COMPACTS 

Several bills were enacted into law which 
would grant the consent of Congress to in- 
terstate compacts between States relative 
to construction and operation of bridges 
and other structures. Most noteworthy of 
these were four supplemental compacts be- 
tween New Jersey and Pennsylvania, grant- 
ing authority to construct a bridge across 
the Delaware River connecting the turnpikes 
of the two States; permit acquisition of the 
Tacony-Palmyra Bridge or construction of 
new bridge and combining various bridges 
for financing purposes; construction of a 
bridge or tunnel between Philadelphia and 
Camden, and establishing the Delaware River 
Port Authority for construction of bridges, 
tunnels, and port facilities, 


NOMINATIONS 


Two nominations were reported by the 
committee and confirmed by the Senate. 


Kansas Leads Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Selective Service Board recently has 
confirmed a fact which I have long 
known to be true. The State of Kansas 
is not only the geographical center of 
the United States; it is the health center 
as well. All Kansans are justly proud 
again because, among all States of the 
Union, Kansas has the lowest ratio of 
draft rejections. The figure for this 
State is but 20.6 percent. The ratio 
soars in other States, to a high of 63.2. 
The Sunflower State long has led the 
Nation in production of wheat, our most 
important food crop. Now it is also the 
acknowledged leader in the most vital 
crop of all—the youth of America. 

These figures prompted the Lawrence 
(Kans.) Journal-World to call attention 
to important factors involved in the 
eia which produced this result, 

us: 


The young people often have been referred 
to as the best crop of Kansas and the Army 
figures confirm that estimate. 

The fitness of Kansas youth for military 
service is not the only significance to be 
found in the draft figures, It is reasonable 
to assume that the young people of Kansas 
are also better fitted for peaceful pursuits, 
for the pressures and stresses of life in gen- 
eral, than those in other States. And it 
is desirable that as many of them as possi- 
ble be given the opportunity to serve their 
time in peaceful ways. 

That is one of the reasons why Kansas 
has a direct stake and a big one in de- 
terminations of both foreign and domestic 
policies of the Nation. The best investment, 
the best product of the State is affected by 
decisions on the national level. 


Leadership in this highly important 
national particular may be ascribed 
largely to healthful living conditions 
which obtain in Kansas. I think that 
healthful living habits play a most im- 
portant part also. Our heritage of a 
strong pioneer spirit and clean living, 
plus a good, old-fashioned, hard work- 
ing, early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise phi- 
losophy, are paying dividends once more 
not only for the State of Kansas but for 
the entire country. 


Edge Moor Iron Works Tax Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
July 2, 1952, I discussed in the United 
States Senate the compromised tax case 
of the Edge Moor Iron Works, along with 
49 other cases, 

On that date, I stated thet the Edge 
Moor Iron Works, Inc., had on January 
15, 1951, compromised a $947,266.83 tax 
obligation for $300,000. 

In that statement, I quoted from a 
Treasury report which listed W. B. 
Beamish, of New Rochelle, N. Y., as the 
owner during the pericd in which the tax 
obligation was incurred, namely, 1943- 
45. 

Since that time, a question has been 
raised as to certain details of this case 
and in compliance with the requests of 
interested parties, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix in the Record and include a sum- 
mary of this case as prepared from re- 
ports submitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Epen Moor Iron Works, INC., EDGE Moor, DEL. 


1943 tax plus penalty and inter- 
est (after carryback loss of 


1) Hie E eee nae $67, 605. 85 
9 sax plus penalty and inter- 

3 ———— 879, 660. 98 

Total nea ——— 947, 266. 83 


3 Assessed 1948-49. 

3 Assessed August 1946-October 1948. 

This tax obligation of $947,266.83 was sete 
tiled on January 15, 1951, by compromise 
agreement for $300,000, payable as follows: 
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Thirty-five thousand dollars in cash, on 
deposit with the collector, $15,000 payable 
within 10 days after the date of notice of 
acceptance of the offer, and 10 installment 
payments of $25,000 each, the first of such 
installments to be paid on a date certain 
6 months after the date of notice of accept- 
ance of the offer and 9 further installments 
to be paid on successive dates certain at 
intervals of 6 months thereafter; the entire 
sum of $300,000 to be paid not later than 5 
years after the date of notice of acceptance 
of the offer. The offer, on Form 656C (1946) 
contains the waiver of refunds and other 
provisions of such form and, further, agrees 
to reduction of the basis of depreciable as- 
sets, applicable after December 31, 1949, 
for all Federal income tax purposes. 

SUMMARY 

In 1936 a group of Canadian investors 
formed the instant company to take over 
the assets, only, of the old company. 

Mr. B. D. Beamish is listed in Who’s Who 
in America, 1948-49 as having been born in 
Quebec, Canada, in 1907, but having come to 
the United States about 1936, starting busi- 
ness and becoming a naturalized citizen. He 
is listed as having served as pesident of 
Edge Moor Iron Works, Inc., from October 
1942 to March 1946, 

On July 19, 1945, the stockholders of the 
company were: 


Name Common | Preferred 


Perey R. Gardiner 1. 500 
Thomas J. Dillon A 1,700 
Gardiner, Wardrip & Co. š 440 
United Steel Corp., Ltd ` 400 
Gravan Inv estments, LId 560 

Total outstanding shares 4, 600 
Par value per share TA, $100 


The directors of the corporation were: 
T. J. Dillon, New York, N. Y.; P. R. Gardiner, 
Toronto, Canada; F. R. Graham, Montreal, 
Canada; D. H. McDougall, Montreal, Canada; 
S. A. Hayden, Toronto, Canada; B. D. 
Beamish, Hockessin, Del. 

It appears from the minutes of a special 
meeting of the board of directors on July 30, 
1945, however, that the common stock was 
held by one shareholder, who, from the fol- 
lowing wording, must be presumed to be 
Mr. B. D. Beamish: 

“The chairman stated that the meeting 
had been called to consider the advisability 
of the corporation's accepting an offer of his 
to sell to the corporation 42,125 shares of its 
common stock at a price of $8 per share, 
The chairman produced a letter embodying 
his offer to the corporation and submitted 
the offer to the board. The chairman stated 
that the comptroller of the corporation had 
prepared full balance sheets and earnings 
estimates as of July 28, 1945, and the state- 
ments were submitted to the board. The 
chairman then stated that he would not 
enter into the discussion of the advisability 
of the corporation’s purchase, but would sub- 
mit the question for the discussion of the 
remaining directors, whereupon, after full 
consideration and discussion, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted 
by those present, the chairman not voting: 

“Whereas a stockholder of this corpora- 
tion has offered to sell 42,125 shares of his 
common stock of this corporation to the 
corporation at a price of $8 per share, or a 
total consideration of $337,000 * * : 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of 
Edge Moor Iron Works, Inc., on behalf of 
the corporation, does now and it hereby ac- 
cepts the offer of its principal stockholder to 
sell to it 42,125 shares of the common stock 
of this corporation at a price of $8 per share.” 

Among the directors signing the foregoing 
was B. D. Beamish, listed as president and 
chairman. 
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There is nothing to show that the preferred 
stock changed hands between July 19 and 
July 30, but it is evident that the common 
stock was sold to Beamish between those 
dates, he in turn, to sell the majority of the 
stock to the corporation to obtain the money 
to pay off the former stockholders. The 
3.875 shares remaining were subsequently 
sold to the present sole shareholders under 
the above-listed option agreement. 

On August 3, 1945, there appeared a cer- 
tificate of redemption of preferred stock as 
of July 31, 1945. 

On July 81, 1945, two checks were drawn 
totaling $820,000 to the order of B. D. Beam- 
ish in payment for the redemption of the 
preferred stock and the purchase of 42,125 
shares of common stock at $8 per share. 

An option was issued to the present com- 
mon stockholders, Condenser Service & Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., by B. D. Beamish for the 
purchase of the remaining outstanding com- 
mon shares issued in the latter’s name, said 
option bearing date of January 21, 1946. 
Negotiations terminated in the purchase of 
the shares as of March 6, 1946, a tentative 
agreement having been reached in February, 

On page 9 of the rejection memorandum 
of June 24, 1948, the following notation 
appears: 

“The obvious reason for proponent’s pres- 
ent lack of liquid capital is primarily the 
distributions in 1945 (i. e. $820,000 to Bernard 
D. Beamish on July 31, 1945). If the prop- 
erty represented by the stock had been ac- 
quired for $120,000 (sic. $135,000) free and 
clear of tax liability, it would appear to have 
been a bargain of an exceptional kind, It 
appears * * * probable that the present 
owners entered into an engagement to as- 
sume the 1945 liabilities * and that 
this circumstance was a factor in determin- 
ing the otherwise inadequate consideration 
for the stock. 

“In brief , the present financial stringency 
may be reasonably attributed to the with- 
drawal from the business of $160,000 derived 
from sale of New Castle defense plant 
(used to reduce the mortgage * * *) and 
sums drawn by the former owner, derived 
partly from + * contracts with the 
United States Navy and the balance from 
unpaid Federal taxes.” 

The question of the ethics of such dis- 
tribution and redistribution of the propo- 
nent's liquid assets and disposal of the re- 
maining outstanding shares of the propo- 
nent's capital stock, to clear the former 


stockholders of responsibility for the large 
Federal tax liability then accruing, has a 
natural tendency to color consideration of 
the matter of the offer in compromise. 

As the supplement appears to disclose, 
the stockholders, past and present, acted 
within their legal rights and, no matter 
how unpleasant the prospect of losing the 
large original 1945 tax liability may be, 
the Government appears to have no recourse 
with respect to what was done and is con- 
fronted merely with the problem of collec. 
tion. 

The Government is in the position of being 
left to salvage the maximum amount of the 
proponent’s indebtedness. 

Before leaving this phase, it is pointed 
out that less than 2 percent of the original 
1945 liability has ever been paid, although 
large sums were paid by the United States 
Navy to the proponent during the years 
1946 and 1947, 


Impact of Federal Revenue Collections 
Now 25 Times as Heavy as in 1932 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have had so many inquiries with refer- 
ence to the tax burden increases by years 
that I have caused to be prepared a table 
which furnishes the information re- 
quested. Under leave to extend hereto- 
fore granted, I am inserting the table as 
part of my remarks: 
IMPACT or FEDERAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 

Now 25 Times as HEAVY As IN 1932 

A study of Federal revenue collections from 
1932 through 1952 reveals that the impact on 
the American family of 4 persons is approxi- 
mately 25 times as great as it was in the fiscal 
year 1932. For fiscal 1953, if collections reach 
the Treasury Department's estimate, the im- 
pact will be even higher as shown by the 
table following: 


Fiscal year 


Average 
Midyear Total Federal impact 
population receipts family 
of4 
725, 437 $64. 2 
956, 615 128. 57 
028, 840, 237 156. 00 
661, 227 180. 00 
823, 626 158. 00 
124, 670 166. 00 
211, 852 230. 00 
799, 061, 621 383. 00 
642, 709 669. 00 
926, 968 1, 364.00 
554. 580 1, 407. 00 
798, 808 1, 334, 00 
833, 189 1, 208. 00 
542, 077 1, 168. 00 
667, 810 1, 031. 00 
733. 557 999. 00 
604, 532 1, 250. 00 
606, 579 1, 589. 00 
000, 000 1, 813. 00 


The Bureau of the Budget estimates that 
Federal revenues in fiscal 1953 will be raised 
from the following sources: 


Direct taxes on corporations 
Excise taxes on consumer goods, etc.... 14 
Customs and other receipts.......... — 4 


A n 
XCVIII—App.— 298 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt was elected the 
first time on his promise to reduce the cost 
of Government. He frequently said: “Taxes 
are paid in the sweat of every man who labors 
because they are a burden on production 
and are paid through production.” 

. How much more can we sweat for the eco- 
nomic internationalists? 
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When the Army Was Smeared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY P. CAIN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, seldom in 
our history has any event been more 
badly misrepresented than the so-calied 
Washington bonus march of 1932. The 
left-wing press, the Communist sympa- 
thizers, and the extremists in the pres- 
ent administration have twisted the 
events of that day in an effort to dis- 
credit the United States Army and the 
then Chief of Staff, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Since these events are now be- 
ing used for political purposes again, it 
it important that the real facts be 
brought out and made known to every- 
one. 

The February 1952 issue of the Com- 
bat Forces Journal contains such a fac- 
tual, documented report. The Journal 
is the official publication of the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army, an 
organization of undoubted integrity. 
The honorary president of the organ- 
ization is the President of the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the article entitled “When the Army 
Was Smeared.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHEN THE ARMY Was SMEARED—THE COM- 
MUNISTS TURNED THE BONUS MARCH OF 1932 
INTO A VICIOUS SLANDER OF THE ARMY 

(Maj. Gen. H. W. Blakeley) 

“Recent confessions of John Pace and 
other former Communists have explained 
how half a dozen concealed Communist lead- 
ers were able to manipulate the confused 
veterans into violence,” says W. L. White 
writing of the bonus riots of 1932 in an 
article, condensed from the Freeman, in the 
December 1951 Reader's Digest. Their story 
cleanses several farsighted American leaders 
of a vicious smear, which was no less a Com- 
munist objective than the bloodshed.” 

The Army has been the chief victim of 
this smear to which many newspapers and 
magazines have been continuing contribu- 
tors. 

When Gen. Douglas MacArthur was riding 
down Pennsylvania Avenue on the day of 
the 1951 Washington celebration in his 
honor, he may well have remembered another 
day, nearly 20 years before, when he was 
greeted less enthusiastically on the same 
avenue. He may have remembered, too, some 
of the abusive terms applied to him in print 
during the hot summer days of 1932, but 
the old soldier might have been a little 
startled if he had known that, even as he 
was being greeted as a national hero, letters 
to the editor were going into the mails call- 
ing him “the MacArthur whose mercenaries 
killed defenseless citizens in cold blood” 
and charging him with shooting fellow- 
veterans just as similar letters had assailed 
him, and the Army, in 1932. 

He was Chief of Staff then, and already a 
national figure. The fantastic cast of char- 
acters for the bonus disorders included no 
other names well known at the time, but 
among them were Gen. George S. Patton, 
then a major, Capt. Lucian Truscott, who was 
to be a lieutenant general and commander 
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of Fifth Army before World War II was over; 
and Maj. Alexander D. Surles, destined to be 
the Army's Chief of Information during most 
o* the war. These three were on duty with 
the Third Cavalry at Fort Myer, across the 
Potomac from Washington. In Washington, 
assigned to the General Staff, was a major 
named Eisenhower, and on detached service 
as head of the park police was Capt. Doyle 
Hickey, now a lieutenant general, who was 
to be MacArthur’s chief of staff when the 
latter’s relief orders arrived in Tokyo. 

At noon on July 28, 1932, there was little 
indication that all these officers would, by 
dark, be engaged in the duty which the 
Army dislikes above all others—suppression 
of a domestic disturbance. And over the 
years, General MacArthur and all concerned 
have been accused of shooting and beating 
hungry veterans. Even Mrs. Roosevelt in her 
autobiography, This I Remember, wrote, “I 
shall never forget my feeling of horror when 
I realized that the Army had actually been 
ordered to fire on the veterans * * * Mr, 
Hoover was a Quaker, and General MacAr- 
thur, his Chief of Staff, must have known 
how many veterans would resent the order 
and never forget it; he must have known the 
effect it would have on public opinion.” 

When this statement appeared in the serial 
version of Mrs. Roosevelt’s book in the July 
1949 issue of McCall's, the Honorable Patrick 
J. Hurley, who had been Secretary of War 
at the time of the bonus disturbances, wrote 
the editor a well documented letter which 
proved that no orders “to fire on the veter- 
ans” had been given by anyone. Mrs. Roose- 
velt made the comment that “I am glad to 
have an authentic account published and I 
only wonder that it was not done sooner,” 
but the same charge appeared unchanged 
when her book was syndicated in various 
newspapers in January of 1950. 

In the same month, Time referred to “the 
United States least glorious military action, 
the assault on the bonus marchers at Ana- 
costia.” John Gunther in his recent book, 
The Riddie of MacArthur, refers to “what 
seemed an outrageously harsh and flowery 
display of force against a hungry, miserable 
group of fellow citizens.” These were all 
mild words compared to some of the phrases 
used in letters published in the press during 
the heat of the dispute over General Mac- 
Arthur's recall. 

Here are the facts, partly from personal 
knowledge, partly from talks with partic- 
ipants, and partly from official records and 
Secretary Hurley's letter. 

Although other troops, including one bat- 
talion of the Twelfth Infantry, participated 
in the operation, the preparations made by 
the Fort Myer elements of the Third Cavalry 
were typical. These units (the remainder of 
the regiment was stationed in Vermont) 
Were at greatly reduced strength, but both 
men and horses were superbly trained. Al- 
most every t had at least 15 years’ 
service, and few of the privates had less than 
2 years’ service. The officers of the rank of 
captain and above were all World War I 
veterans. The lieutenants were selected of- 
ficers, nearly all graduates of West Point. 
Officer schools covering both the legal and 
tactical aspects of riot duty were conducted. 
Throughout, the emphasis was on what all 
the officer well knew to be true; an officer 
cannot get any credit, only trouble, out of 
riot duty; he must be sure that he is acting 
under legally proper orders; he must know 
exactly what his mission is; he must never 
use more force than is necessary to carry 
out the mission; he must never bluff. 

The troops were given practical exercises 
in dispersing crowds. At first, the dis- 
mounted men of the artillery battalion sta- 
tion at Myer, waving sheets and blankets, 
were able to disrupt the advance of the horse- 
men, but after a few days the horses walked 
quietly forward into groups of men trying 
to panic them. 


When the bonus marchers first started 
gathering in Washington late in May, many 
of them came out to Fort Myer, and visited 
around the barracks. On a fellow-veteran 
basis (“What outfit were you with?” “Well, 
what do you know, my regiment was right 
next to you in the Argonne.”) they got so 
many free handouts from mess halls that it 
was finally necessary to bar them from the 
barracks area. Initially, the relations be- 
tween the troops and the marchers were 50 
good as to cause some concern among War 
Department staff officers who, unlike the 
officers on duty with the troops, were some- 
what doubtful about the reliability of the 
troops if their services were needed. Actu- 
ally, no disloyalty ever developed, and Com- 
munist statements that “only rookies were 
used” during the riots and that “the au- 
thorities were afraid to use the old-timers 
and vets” were pure invention. 

When Congress appropriated money for 
the return of the veterans to their homes, 
over 5,000 of the estimated 12,000 then in 
Washington left the city. Leadership to a 
considerable extent passed from well-inten- 
tioned veterans to subversive and criminal 
elements, and the number remaining grad- 
ually dwindled to somewhere around 5,000. 
The FBI managed to fingerprint over 4,000 
of the marchers and nearly 25 percent (1,069) 
had police records although only 829 of these 
had actually been convicted, at one time or 
another, of violating a jaw. 

There always seemed to be money for gas- 
oline and printing. Even after the ricts 
were over, leaflets were distributed through- 
out Fort Myer headed “Refuse duty against 
our people!” and definitely inciting to mu- 
tiny. 

A doctor, a World War I veteran himself, 
who went to the veterans’ camps to try to 
be helpful told me just before the riots 
started that “7 out of 10 of those men 
are constitutional psycopaths or worse. If 
they were paid a bonus most of them 
wouldn’t work until they had spent it, and 
if you got them a job they wouldn’t stick to 
it for more than 3 months.” 

The troops at Myer gradually got fed up 
with the situation. It meant extra hours of 
training in riot duty, and restriction to the 
post after duty hours and on week ends. 
And the crude appeals to mutiny aroused the 
soldiers’ resentment. 

In July there were several brushes between 
the police and bonus marchers, and an at- 
tempt was made to clear some of the 
marchers from buildings which were being 
razed not far from Capitol Hill. The build- 
ings were on Government land, and the proj- 
ect was intended to give employment to 
many who were out of work, but the march- 
ers refused to move out of the area. The 
police then attempted to make the marchers 
move. 

Secretary Hurley described what then hap- 
pened in these words: “Bonus marchers 
hastened to the area from outlying camps 
and greatly outnumbered the police force, 
In the first fray the police were repulsed. 
Having been reinforced the police made a 
second attempt to clear the area. Several 
policemen were severely injured; one bonus 
marcher, a veteran, was killed, and another 
Was wounded and died later. In all 57 per- 
sons were seriously injured.” 

The President of the Board of Commis- 
sioners (the head of the civil government of 
the District of Columbia) then made an oral 
request for troops, and followed it by a writ- 
ten statement to the President of the United 
States in which he stated that it would “be 
impossible for the police department to 
maintain law and order except by the free 
use of firearms.” 

There is no doubt that the police had lost 
control. An elderly police sergeant told me 
later: “The rioters were too much for us. If 
they had not been driven out of Washington 
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when they were, they would have looted the 
shopping district that night.” And a young 
policeman said, rather indignantly, “Sure we 
were licked. You Army people act as if you 
didn’t know there was such a thing as 
politics.” 

The President finally directed the Secretary 
of War to use troops. The Secretary issued 
this order: 


JULY 28, 1932—2:55 P. M. 
To Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army: 

The President has just now informed me 
that the civil government of the District of 
Columbia has reported to him that it is un- 
sed maintain law and order in the Dis- 

You will have United States troops proceed 
immediately to the scene of disorder. Coop- 
erate fully with the District of Columbia 
police force which is now in charge. Sur- 
round the affected area and clear it without 
delay. 

Turn over all prisoners to the civil au- 
thorities. 

In your orders insist that any women and 
children who may be in the affected area be 
accorded every consideration and kindness. 
Use all humanity consistent with the due 
execution of this order. 

PATRICK J. HURLEY, 
Secretary of War. 

At Fort Myer, the morning had been a 
routine one. The artillery battalion had 
been released some time before to go to Fort 
Hoyle, Md., to assist in the usual summer 
training of Reserve components. Headquar- 
ters, Sixteenth Infantry Brigade, in Wash- 
ington, passed on reports of the rioting, but, 
at noontime, apparently thought the police 
would be able to handle the situation. 
Shortly thereafter, however, the command- 
ing officer of the Third Cavalry received tele- 
phonic orders to move his troops to the 
Ellipse, just south of the White House. 

For some reason the colonel of the Third 
Cavalry did not take personal command of 
his troops. The machine-gun troop and 
the headquarters troop were attached to the 
Second Squadron (Troops E and F), com- 
manded by Major Surles, This left Major 
Patton out in the cold, as he was regimental 
executive. He solved the problem by going 
along anyway. The Third Cavalry records 
show him as “attached,” militarily a very 
peculiar arrangement, as he was senior to 
Major Surles. This situation later resulted 
in some unorthodox but typical operations 
by the future Third Army commander. 

The cavalry got down to the Ellipse 
promptly but wasn’t used until after 1600 
hours, when brigade orders to clear Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, from Sixth Street to the 
Capitol, were received. The area was by this 
time a fantastic mixture of rioters, specta- 
tors, shoppers, streetcars, baby carriages, po- 
lice, infantry, and officers from the War and 
Navy Departments in civilian clothes, 

The rioters, well supplied with bricks and 
hunks of concrete, also had considerable 
shelter in the partly dismantled buildings. 
An infantry squad with fixed bayonets quick- 
ly pushed its way into the building where 
the police had been resisted most success- 
fully, ignored the rioters and went on the 
double up the stairs to the roof, They then 
used a few tear-gas grenades and cleared 
the building with little trouble. The cavalry, 
operating with drawn sabers, largely to keep 
the rioters from grabbing at bridles, cleared 
the avenue, and the long job of pushing the 
rioters out of the center of Washington and 
across the Anacostia River began. 

Initially, there was considerable resistance 
and the troops had several casualties from 
rock showers. The task was made more diffi- 
cult by the necessity of halting before ad- 
vancing to give time for innocent spectators 
to get out of the way. This, unfortunately, 
also gave the rioters time to reorganize and 
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to get more bricks, and also time to try to 
go around the flanks of the troops and in- 
filtrate with the general public back toward 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 

In one open park, a cavalry lieutenant 
halted his platoon, called a warning to the 
crowd to disperse, and then started an ad- 
vance at a walk. Everyone ran except one 
man who sauntered slowly away edging to- 
ward the flank. The lieutenant trotted over 
to him and encouraged him with an off-side 
forward stroke with the flat of his saber. 
The man started to increase his pace but 
looked indignantly over his shoulder and 
protested: “Damn it, Heutenant, Im a ma- 
jor in the Signal Corps.” It was that kind 
of an affair. 

Major Patton’s exploits of the afternoon 
are already too surrounded by the legends 
that; he always created to make- possible a 
guaranteed factual account. An expert 
horseman and swordsman, he apparently 
made himself into a one-man task force to 
turn back rioters who endeavored to slip 
around the flanks, The stories of his snip- 
ping off ears without touching any other 
part of a man’s body can be disbelieved. 

Captain Truscott, who would one day com- 
mand an international army of hundreds of 
thousands of men in Italy, moved forward 
with his little troop of 2 officers and 49 men 
into showers of bricks. In Troop F the only 
lieutenant was John K. Waters, only a year 
out of West Point, where he had been cadet 
first captain. He was soon to be Patton's 
son-in-law, and later to be a prisoner of war, 
and wounded in a German prison camp 10 
days before he was liberated. He is now a 
colonel and commandant of cadets at the 
United States Military Academy. 

General MacArthur, who could well have 
left the execution of the Secretary's order to 
the commander of the Sixteenth Brigade or 
to the Third Corps Area commander if it 
became necessary to call in more troops, 
elected to get into uniform and personally 
supervise what he knew was an unpleasant 
and politically dangerous job. Major Eisen- 
hower accompanied him, but other officers 
who participated do not remember any in- 
cidents involving the future supreme com- 
mander. One commented, “Most of us 
wouldn't have known him if we'd seen him.” 

Aside from the strain on discipline and 
tempers imposed by the situation and the 
hot weather, the troops had been up and 
active since reveille on the day of the riot 
and did not return to their posts until 1800 
hours on the following day. But discipline 
held. In spite of abuse and physical attacks, 
no shot was fired by any soldier. 

General MacArthur's own comment on the 
conduct of the troops was based on first-hand 
observation. He said in a report to the Sec- 
retary of War: “The mission given them had 
been performed loyally and efficiently and 


in accordance with your personal injunction ‘ 


to ‘use all humanity consistent with the due 
execution of this order.’ They had neither 
suffered nor inflicted a serious casualty. 
They had not fired a shot, and had actually 
employed no more dangerous weapons than 
harmless tear-gas bombs. Even these were 
not used in heavy concentrations nor for 
periods of more than a few minutes each, 
Any contention that injury to individuals 
was caused by them is entirely without 
foundation.” 

In summary: 

1. A large element of Communists and 
criminals, some not even veterans, had asso- 
ciated themselves with the bonus marchers, 


2. The situation was beyond the control 


of the police, and the civilian heads of the 
District of Columbia had asked for troops. 

3. General MacArthur and the troops acted 
under competent orders of the President 
and the Secretary of War. 

4. General MacArthur associated himself 
with an unpleasant and unpopular duty 


when he could easily have evaded such asso- 
ciation, 

5. The troops were well trained and well 
disciplined, and less than 700 were used, 
They did not use unnecessary force. They 
did not fire a shot, They did not inflict a 
single serious casualty. 

Secretary Hurley, interviewed when the 
troops were withdrawn from Washington, was 
evidently a little torn between satisfaction 
at the way the job had been done, and a 
realization that the use of troops against 
civilians, however necessary, can never be a 
source of real satisfaction to anyone. He 
said: “Mac did a great job.” Then, after a 
pause, he added: “But I must not make any 
heroes just now.” 

The next day, the Washington Post said in 
an editorial: “Fanatics will picture this 
dramatic evacuation of the bonus army as 
a brutal attack upon helpless men. But the 
people of Washington who witnessed the af- 
fair know that the veterans were not abused 
and force was used only when absolutely 
necessary. The troops prevented further 
bloodshed and possibly serious riots.” 

Now, nearly 20 years later, Mr. White’s 
Reader's Digest article confirms every word 
of that paragraph. The Army need make no 
apologies for its part in handling a situation 
which had the essence of revolution in it. 
On the contrary, the Army can take pride in 
the discipline, training, and good judgment 
shown by its officers and men under trying 
conditions. 


The Immigration Fight Has Only Begun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “The Immigration Fight Has 
Only Begun,” by Oscar Handlin, from 
the July 1952 issue of Commentary. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE IMMIGRATION FIGHT Has ONLY BEGUN— 
LESSONS OF THE MCCARRAN-WALTER SETBACK 


(By Oscar Handlin) 


The passage of the McCarran-Walter bill 
has frustrated 5 years of effort to reform our 
immigration laws. At this writing, the news 
comes that President Truman has vetoed the 
bill, and it is difficult to predict whether or 
not it will be passed over his veto. But 
whether the measure ever becomes law or 
not, it represents a resounding defeat for all 
those who have toiled to bring into con- 
formity with present needs and ideals the 
complex code by which we regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants. 

That this code demands revision is almost 
beyond argument. The considerations in 
favor of a total overhauling of these regula- 
tions have been frequently and forcefully 
stated (e. g., see Commentary, January 1947). 
The laws under which we now operate were 
enacted 30 years ago and are unrealistic in 
terms of the needs of 1952. Their intention 
Was, presumably, to give the United States 
a stable flow of newcomers, fixed at a little 
over 150,000 a year. These laws have never 
done so. Assigning the largest number of 
places to applicants from countries like Great 
Britain, which no longer produce substan- 
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tial numbers of emigrants, and limiting the 
available places for countries like Italy which 
do, they have reduced the stream to a negli- 
gible trickle. In recent years the laws have 
prevented us from making useful additions 
to our manpower; the shortages of the early 
postwar years might certainly have been 
alleviated under a more flexible policy. In 
a future in which every competent demo- 
grapher predicts for use a declining birth 
rate, such additions may become more and 
more desirable, if not actually essential, to 
our national survival. 

Most important, the present system 
clashes with the democratic ideals of most 
Americans today. The product of an earlier 
troubled postwar period, it reflects the spirit 
of isolationism and a racist xenophobia that 
in those same years was also expressed 
through the Ku Klux Klan and in the re- 
jection of the League of Nations, and it is 
clearly anachronistic at a time when the 
United States strives to speak for the free 
peoples of the world against totalitarianism. 
A quota system setting up a hierarchy of de- 
sirable and undesirable peoples is offensive 
to our allies and potential allies throughout 
the world, and is a slur upon millions of our 
own citizens, 

The need for some fundamental change 
became apparent shortly after the end of 
the war in 1945. As immigration resumed, 
even at the low levels of 1946 and 1947, it 
revealed scores of inconsistencies and mani- 
fest injustices, altogether apart from the 
major defect in policy represented by the 
system of national-origins quotas itself. A 
long series of hearings before the immigra- 
tion subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee evoked reams of evidence, and 
this spring the Congress was offered two sets 
of bills dealing with the immigration prob- 
lem. 

In accepting the proposals of Senator 
McCarran and Representative WALTER, and 
rejecting an alternative set of proposals of- 
fered by Senators LEHMAN and HUMPHREY 
and Co man ROOSEVELT, the Congress 
has indicated that it does not wish to make 
any departure from the principles of the 
legislation of 1924. For the McCarran-Walter 
bill is one of the worst statutes to which an 
American Congress ever gave its approval. 
Far from correcting the inadequacies of our 
immigration code, it multiplies them. Not 
since the Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 
has an act of Congress come so close to 
subverting the underlying assumption upon 
which the conception of citizenship in the 
United States rests: the assumption that 
there are no degrees of citizenship, that all 
Americans are completely equal in rights 
whatever their place of birth. 

The bill perpetuates all but one of the 
regrettable features of the old system and, in 
addition, introduces a variety of new ones, 

It does fortunately make available quo- 
tas—albeit small ones—to the countries of 
Asia, and thus ends one of the worst of the 
old invidious discriminations. But the re- 
gressions in the new measure more than 
cancel this slight gain. Retaining the rigid 
national quotas, it actually raises and for- 
tifies the racist barriers. It thus deprives 
the Negroes of the British West Indies of 
the right to take advantage of the unusual 
quotas of Great Britain. It defines as Orien- 
tal persons with even one Asiatic parent, no 
matter what their place of birth; the son 
of a Chinese mother and an English father, 
born a British citizen in Britain, would not 
be free to enter our country under the Brit- 
ish quota, Professors, ministers, and refu- 
gees from religious persecution would lose 
the few advantages they now enjoy in seek- 
ing admission to the United States. In addi- 
tion, the bill curtails severely the civil lib- 
erties of immigrants and resident aliens. 
The latter would be compelled to register 
annually, and two failures to do so would 
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be cause for summary deportation. Convic- 
tions for crime, anywhere, at any time, would 
bar an applicant for admission to this coun- 
try; there would no longer be, as there is 
now, some consideration of the surrounding 
circumstances of the crime—when it oc- 
curred; whether it involved moral turpi- 
tude, the nature of the convicting tribunal, 
or whether it would be considered a crime 
in the United States. Resistance to Mus- 
solini in 1924 or the Czech Government in 
1948 might conceivably be grounds for ex- 
clusion. The power of immigration and con- 
sular officials, already arbitrary, would be 
increased. Most disturbing, the McCarran- 
Walter bill sets up a class of conditional, 
or second-class, citizens: under its provisions, 
our naturalized citizens would not imme- 
diately receive rights equal to those of the 
native born, as they have in the past, but 
for 5 years their citizenship would remain 
probationary, subject to revocation for Com- 
munist affiliation. 

That such bitter fruit should have come 
forth from all the effort expended toward 
securing the revision of our immigration 
laws in undoubtedly discouraging. Yet it 
is important to understand the true nature 
of this setback; hysterical reactions to it 
can only frustrate the ultimate purpose of 
achieving an effective democratic policy in 
this field. The McCarran-Walter bill is not 
the product of any devious reactionary con- 
splracy. Nor does it indicate any widespread 
adherence to racist doctrines among the 
American people. Its motives and causes lie 
rather in the peculiarities of an immediate 
political situation, in the persistence of cer- 
tain anachronistic habits of thought, and in 
a widespread apathy in sectors of the popula- 
tion that ought to be most actively concerned 
with these matters. An understanding of 
these elements will point the way toward 
the strategy that might bring about at last 
the needed long-term reform of our basic 
immigration legislation. 

Par McCarran, Senator from Nevada, il- 
lustrates in his own person the vestigial 
fears that animated many who voted for his 
proposals, and his position in the Senate re- 
veals the peculiar political configuration 
within which the measure was considered. 

McCarran is not just a bitter old man 
resentful of the changing America within 
which he lives. He is the symbol of a fos- 
silized radicalism inadequate in its own day 
and mischievously incongruous in ours. A 
desperate quarrel with F. D. R. drove him in 
1938 into the camp of those who resist all 
changes and his Catholic sympathies early 
made him an admirer of Franco. But the 
roots of his feelings toward immigrants reach 
back to the unrecognized fears of his early 
manhood in the first decade of the century. 

As a young man in Nevada, McCarran 
was moved by the quasi-populist ideas that 
swept through the Mountain States in the 
years before the First World War. Like many 
others swayed by the free-silver argument, 
McCarran absorbed a profound distrust of 
all that was international and a hatred of 
foreigners that was one of the byproducts of 
the silver crusade. Often in the sentiments 
McCarran expresses in 1952 we hear the 
overtones of the shrill arguments of Tom 
Watson 40 years ago. 

McCarran is, furthermore, the son of im- 
migrants, and a Catholic who grew to ma- 
turity in an era in which all immigrants— 
and particularly Catholics—lived under an 
incessant pressure to prove their loyalty. 
The charge of un-Americanism McCarran 
first heard directed against his church and 
against his parents’ people. The first con- 
ception of Americanism he learned was from 
the lips of men who resented the right of 
immigrants to maintain their own ways of 
life and demanded total assimilation as the 
price of toleration. The venom McCarran 
now directs the aliens was generated 
by the hatred of foreigners that was all about 
him in his youth and by the dim, recalled 


fear that he himself might be counted 
among them. That fear, joined to the atavis. 
tic fear of some international conspiracy, 
accounts for the iron determination which 
raised this old man from a sickbed and 
brought him to Washington to fight for his 
measure. 

McCarran, however, is one man, and has 
one vote. The power he wields comes from 
his position in the Senate. The system of 
seniority has brought to the aging Senator 
from Nevada the chairmanship of the criti- 
cal Judiciary Committee, a position that 
gives him a determining voice in the deci- 
sions that brings bills to the floor of the 
Senate. To the power derived from this 
official situation, McCarran has been able to 
join the weight of influence derived from his 
strategic political role. Responsible only to 
his safe little constituency in Nevada, he 
has long acted the free-wheeling independ- 
ent, disregarding party discipline and Presi- 
dential leadership alike. The emerging al- 
liance of Dixiecrats and stalwart Republi- 
cans has enormously magnified the impor- 
tance of that role; McCarran may well be 
capable of drawing from those groups almost 
enough votes to assure passage of any meas- 
ure in which he is concerned. And in the 
case of the immigration bill he was able to 
count also upon support from the racist 
anxieties of the southerners and the isola- 
tionist concerns of the midwesterners, 

Whatever other powers he has needed, 
Senator.McCarran has been able to draw 
from his other role as chairman of the Inter- 
nal Security Committee. That committee 
has thus far been largely preoccupied with 
far eastern policy, although its mandate was 
by no means limited to that area. Operat- 
ing in the excited atmosphere generated by 
reckless charges of communism, the com- 
mittee has aroused more fears than it has 
stilled. Its inclination to call almost every 
kind of dissident a Communist, coupled with 
its opponents’ insistence that there were no 
Communist conspirators at all, has stirred 
up a vast sense of uneasiness, and few public 
Officials would lightly incur the enmity of 
the chairman of this committee. Out of his 
own fears and the fears of others, capitaliz- 
ing on his key part in a touchy political sit- 
uation, McCarran assembled the forces that 
brought him easy victory in the struggle to 
determine the future immigration policy of 
the United States. 

It would be deceptive to allow the analysis 
to rest there, however. The supporters of 
McCarRan’s immigration policy have had 
their way through effective exploitation of 
the Senator’s own position and of the new 
party alinements. But those who seek a re- 
versal of his policy would be sadly mistaken 
to put their own faith in demagogy and po- 
litical maneuvering. Even were such means 
available—and they are not—it would be 
unfortunate to permit the case for reform of 
the immigration laws to rest on the grounds 
of political expediency and partisan deals. 
It will be the part of principle as well as of 
tactics to abjure such methods altogether 
and to look elsewhere for reform in our 
immigration legislation. 

If we cannot beat McCarran and his co- 
horts with their own weapons, we can do 
much to destroy the efficacy of those weap- 
ons. These maneuverings have succeeded 
because they have taken place in the half 
light of public inattention. To understand 
how this could happen we must move out- 
side the realm of day-to-day politics and ex- 
amine the more basic reasons why millions 
of Americans with a direct personal stake in 
the issue paid it no attention whatsoever. 

The shadows of the bitter debate that ac- 
companied the enactment of the immigra- 
tion laws of 1919-24 still hang over us. 
For 35 years, the long argument had pro- 
ceeded acrimoniously and intemperately. 
Then it was over, and with the depression, 
the New Deal, and the new interests of social 
scientists, there was an inclination to let it 
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die altogether. For the past 20 years only 
a handful of scholars have touched the ques- 
tion at all. 

The result is that the scientific literature 
on this subject is still dominated by con- 
ceptions set forth in books written 50 years 
ago; and most of those books came from 
sociologists who assumed as a matter of 
course that it was possible and necessary to 
distinguish among the races of ts 
that clamored for admission to the United 
States, and who argued that immigrants 
brought wages down and forced native labor 
into unemployment, and that they increased 
crime and created slums. Such are the writ- 
ings that still occupy the shelves of our li- 
braries, such are the sources to which reter- 
ence is still commonly made—for want of any 
better. 

It was significant from this point of view 
to observe the reviews by sociologists of W. 
S. Bernard’s judicious presentation of the 
problem in 1950, American Immigration 
Policy—a Reappraisal. Roy L. Garis of the 
University of Southern California, for in- 
stance, was content to repeat the conclusions 
of his own study, Immigration Restriction, 
of a quarter century earlier; and E. P. Hutch- 
inson of the University of Pennsylvania 
shrugged the whole question off as one that 
was safely closed. 

Unfortunately, few among us are able to 
recognize the nature of the commitments 
we have allowed to be made for us. The 
liberalism of the 1930's, which regarded all 
men of apparent good will as members of 
the same camp, encouraged in this matter 
as in others a tendency to disregard mean- 
ingful distinctions. A particularly ironic ex- 
ample can be found in the case of Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, whose widely read book, Im- 
migration, which was published in 1913, did 
more than any other single volume to poison 
the minds of a generation of Americans on 
the subject of immigration. As late as 1947 
Professor Fairchild explicitly stated his belief 
in the ineradicable biological differences 
among races in a blindly prejudiced volume 
filled with attacks upon the minorities (Race 
and Nationality as Factors in American Life), 
Yet Professor Fairchild has acted as judge 
of the Saturday Review's Anisfield-Wolft 
award, given annually to the best book in the 
field of group relations. Such a choice sim- 
ply points to the general ignorance of the 
nature of the issues involved and the casual- 
ness with which these matters are now 
treated. 

More general evidence of disregard for the 
importance of this question may be found 
in the failure of liberals, even at the height 
of the New Deal when humanitarian senti- 
ments in Congress were in the ascendant, to 
secure any relaxation of the laws of the 
1920's. Our shocking failure to assist the 
refugees of the 1930’s revealed the prevailing 
point of view with particular clarity. 

A variety of elements probably joined to 
crowd this problem out of the thoughts of 
men of good will in the 1930's. The fact that 
such liberals as E. A. Ross and John R. Com- 
mons had once served in the forefront of 
the campaign to end immigration must have 
contributed to the indifference of their fol- 
lowers to the question. Again, though the 
liberals of the New Deal era did not of 
course accept the racist premises of their 
predecessors, it was possible in the 1930’s to 
defend the quota policy on another ground: 
the necessity of barring culturally backward 
peoples who might more profitably remain 
in their own countries to prepare for the 
inevitable social revolutions. For all those 
who had lost faith in the expansive capac- 
ities of America, who talked of narrowing 
opportunities and closing frontiers, immi- 
gration may have seemed outdated, a mean- 
ingless meliorism. 

More generally, it seemed futile to at- 
tempt to restore what had inevitably 
passed. The easier course was to treat the 
matter as closed and to refrain from rais- 
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ing issues of no immediate practical con- 
sequences. A liberal was above all, in those 
days, realistic. It was not likely, after all, 
that a flow of peoples on the nineteenth 
century scale would ever again become a 
significant part of American life. Why waste 
energy and thought on our cumbersome 
structure of immigration laws? 

There is the crux of the matter. McCar- 
RAN will not long occupy his present place; 
the political crisis which gives him so much 
of his power will be resolved after a longer 
or shorter interval; survivals of racist atti- 
tudes will gradually wither in the light of 
exposure. A public that understood its own 
interests could sweep away the obstacles to 
revision of these laws and bring them into 
accord with our national interests and ideals. 
Our central problem is to arouse the under- 
standing of the mass of Americans to the 
significance of the problem. 

Why are these laws important? As I 
have said, it is never again likely that the 
United States will welcome to its shores a 
million immigrants in 1 year as it did 
six times between 1905 and 1914, Even were 
there no restrictive statutes at all, our world 
would not be one of free movement; the high 
cost of transportation alone would surely 
hold down migration, If we wish to alter 
the code we have, it is not to restore a state 
of affairs now past, but because the laws 
themselves are bad and fail to express either 
the attitudes of Americans toward the world, 
or their conception of their own national 
identity. 

The laws are bad because they rest on the 
racist assumption that mankind is divided 
into fixed breeds, biologically and culturally 
separated from each other, and because, 
within that framework, they assume that 
Americans are Anglo-Saxons by origin and 
ought to remain so, To all other peoples, the 
laws say that the United Stattes ranks them 
in terms of their racial proximity to our 
own “superior” stock; and upon the many, 
many millions of Americans not descended 
from the Anglo-Saxons, the laws cast a dis- 
tinct imputation of inferiority. 

More recent defenders of the quota sys- 
tem, unwilling to endorse the open racism 
that gave it birth, have urged that the dif- 
ferentiations it establishes be regarded as 
cultural rather than racial. The south Ital- 
ian or the Syrian, it is argued, is culturally 
less capable of adjusting to American life 
than the Englishman or the German. Alas 
for uneasy consciences—there is not evidence 
to support that contention. We have had 
some 60 years of experience with the immi- 
grants and the children of immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe and from Asia, 
and the results are clear for anyone who 
wishes to read them: allowed to settle in 
peace, every variety of man has been able 
to make a place for himself in American life, 
to his own profit and to the enrichment of 
the society that has accepted him. The 
dreaded “riffraff’” of 1910—Greeks, Armeni- 
ans, Magyars, Slovaks, Polish Jews—are the 
respected parents of respected citizens today. 
All theory aside, these human beings are the 
decisive proof that our present immigration 
policy must be changed. 

Thus far, we have been excessively cau- 
tious. Even the rejected Lehman-Hum- 
phrey-Roosevelt bill, though far superior to 
the McCarran-Walter bill, compromised with 
the quota system, seeking merely to correct 
its more obvious abuses. What is needed, if 
we are to dramatize the issue properly and 
awaken Americans to its importance, is a 
direct frontal attack on the whole concep- 
tion of the national origins quota. 

The direction the attack ought to take is 
clear: Immigration should be restricted in 
terms of the economic and social needs of 
the Nation. We can set what limits we like 
on total numbers and express our preferences 
in terms that do no violence to American 
ideals. Although no adequate. examination 
has ever been made of the possible means 


of selecting potential immigrants, it is 
enough to point to the fact that there are 
alternatives to the national origins quota. 
Preference might thus be given to certain 
professions or occupations to remedy defi- 
ciencies, as they occur, in the domestic labor 
supply. There might be tests, as there were 
even before 1924, of literacy, or of intel- 
ligence, or of liability to become a public 
charge. Priority could be given to applicants 
sponsored by friends or relatives in the 
United States. Or there might simply be 
waiting lists, as there are now for individual 
countries, with admission, in a sense, reward- 
ing patience and determination. 

Any one of these alternatives would be 
superior to the present basis of selection. 
Certainly, there ought to be no place in our 
laws for the racist ranking of nationalities. 
The Americans of the nineteenth century 
had confidence enough in their own society 
and in their own institutions to believe any 
man could become an American. More than 
ever do we now need to reaffirm that faith. 

A frontal attack upon the quota system 
would attract the active, not merely formal 
support of substantial groups which have not 
yet seen the sharp relevance to their own po- 
sition of this legislation. Upon whom do 
the quotas cast the slur of inferiority? Upon 
all those whose grandfathers would not have 
been reckoned fit, under these laws, for ad- 
mission to the United States. Whose grand- 
fathers? Along with Par McCarran’s grand- 
father, the grandfathers of millions of Poles 
and Italians and Jews, and of hundreds of 
thousands of others who, by their contribu- 
tions to American life, have earned the right 
to be counted the equals of the descendants 
of the Pilgrims. If the issue were presented 
in these terms, many more would come to 
see a meaning in it that is now lacking for 
them. 

We have been so often threatened with 
the epithet “hyphenated American” that we 
tend to forget that the descendants of im- 
migrants have a right to be heard for what 
they are. Largely through administrative 
and judicial rulings in the past 40 years, 
there has been created a presumption that 
Americans have no direct interest in immi- 
gration: the citizen who wishes to bring 
over a relative has none of the rights of 
the citizen who wishes to bring over a bale 
of wool, and it has come to be reckoned 
indecent, if not disloyal, for an Italian Amer- 
ican to express concern over the quota of 
immigrants from Italy. Only those may 
speak who do so as 100-percent Americans. 

Yet any sober consideration of the nature 
of our past and of the structure of our 
society exposes the falsity of this view. The 
Italian American has the right to be heard 
on these matters precisely as an Italian 
American. The quotas implicitly pass a 
judgment upon his own place in the United 
States. Furthermore, his concern as a per- 
son with the fate of his relatives in Italy is 
legitimate and deserves respect. Most im- 
portant of all, he stands on the same foot- 
ing as every other individual who voices an 
opinion on the subject. There are no 100- 
percent Americans, totally divorced from 
the ties and the biases of their antecedents, 
above and apart from the groups which to- 
gether make up this Nation. In a society 
which has always taken pride in the diversity 
of its population, all men have the privi- 
lege of influencing the determination of 
Government policy, the offspring of the most 
recent newcomers no less than the descend- 
ants of the settlers of Jamestown. 

In retrospect, it now appears that the 
campaign for revision of our immigration 
legislation has been overly solicitous of the 
prejudices of those who wish to maintain 
the status quo. Not a few Congressmen 
would have weighed their votes more care- 
fully had their constituents been awakened 
to their own personal stake in the outcome, 
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As it was, many groups failed to see the 
relevance of the McCarran-Walter bill to 
their own position; while the responsible 
leadership was generally alive to its signifi- 
cance, their following was not. Some Amer- 
ican Jews, for instance, reckoned that there 
Was no longer any large body of their Euro- 
pean coreligionists seeking emigration, and 
that those who were, would most likely move 
in the direction of Israel; American policy 
seemed therefore not to affect them. Al- 
though the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People objected to the 
McCarran bill, the mass of Negroes had no 
interest in the matter, some under the de- 
lusive belief that more liberal immigration 
would overstock the market with cheap un- 
skilled labor. 

With the issue of principle not clearly 
drawn, still other groups were misled by the 
appearance of partial gains or by concern 
with other measures. M. Masaoka thus spoke 
for some Japanese-Americans, so impressed 
by elimination of the barred Asiatic zone as 
to overlook all the unacceptable features of 
the McCarran bill. The sponsors of the 
Celler bill, among them several Catholic 
organizations, fell into a similar error; in 
the hope of securing the admission of 300,000 
European refugees in the next 3 years, 
they were inclined to minimize their opposi- 
tion to the McCarran bill, thinking thus to 
smooth the way for enactment of their own 
proposal. What was lacking was the clear 
assertion of the overriding principle around 
which all these groups could unite. The 
principle involved their equal dignity, their 
equal share in the heritage of America. It is 
the principle that all men, being brothers, 
are equally capable of being Americans. 

The recent passage of the McCarran- 
Walter bill need be no more than a tempo- 
rary set-back. Indeed, by uncovering dra- 
matically the shortcomings of our present 
laws, it may actually open the way to a 
significant reformation. This chapter has at 
least served to demonstrate that the forces 
struggling to preserve these antiquated laws 
are so thoroughly out of step with life in the 
United States today that there can be no 
compromise with them. Day by day 
and throughout the world, events expose the 
hollowness of the pretentions of 1924. We 
need only keep clearly before us the historic 
meaning of America and Americanism, the 
richness and the strength that spring from 
our diversities. Then, before too long, a clear 
appeal on the basis of those very diversities 
can evoke the protest that will strike from 
our statute books the laws that are out of 
keeping with our place in the free world and, 
above all, with our own character and 
aspirations. 


Marvelous Arizona 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
twice shown a movie film on Arizona to 
members of my Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, a beautiful, color 
film with sound attachment, portraying 
the youngest State’s marvelous achieve- 
ments and potentials. This film was 
produced by Arizona’s great Phelps- 
Dodge Mining Co. under the skillful pro- 
duction of Dr. Leopold. Dr. Leopold, 
recently deceased, filmed many notable 
productions such as this one on Arizona, 
but none has been so popular or in such 
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demand from the extensive film library 
of the department. 

Dr. Leopold delighted to film the phys- 
ical features of Western States as sig- 
nificant educational work. He told me 
that although more than a hundred 
copies were first produced of this nota- 
ble Arizona film for their film library 
service distribution, that it was booked 
as much as 3 months in advance and 
was the most popular film for which 
they received requests. So great was 
the demand for it that the Phelps- 
Dodge Co. supplied the department li- 
brary with another 100 copies. Let 
me say here, however, that this was 
not an advertising film for Phelps- 
Dodge, because only a simple announce- 
ment card of the company’s sponsor- 
ship is shown at the beginning. Nor 
can it be said to be an advertising 
film for the mining industry, because 
less than 20 percent of this portrayal of 
Arizona bears direct connection with the 
mining industry. It shows the varied 
industries of our new State. 

I wish to convey thus publicly my ap- 
preciation of this film to the Phelps- 
Dodge Mining Co. who made the fine 
production possible and announce thus 
publicly—as I had already done privately 
to Dr. Leopold—my appreciation of his 
part in this splendid production. 

In regard to this film, as in regard to 
the beautiful Arizona Highways maga- 
zine, when colored photography is ap- 
plied to such marvelous scenery a high 
class production is bound to result. Ari- 
zona’s appeal is largely in the quality of 
her scenery as it is enhanced by able 
presentation, but scenery is not all that 
Arizona has to show. Her people have 
accomplished remarkable things in keep- 
ing with and aided by the natural or 
God-given qualities of this area. The 
courageous spirit of her pioneers who 
ventured in the name of private enter- 
prise may be given credit for much of 
this man-made development. Also we 
must remember that a benign govern- 
ment under the guidance of statesman- 
ship must be given proper credit for that 
part of the development which was too 
great and too expensive for private in- 
dividuals or corporations. Having had 
some small part in the governmental 
part of this development during the past 
16 years, and being now chairman of the 
House Interior Committee—which initi- 
ates practically all the national legisla- 
tion involved in this development as we 
know it and as pictured in this film—I 
am naturally not only interested in but 
proud of the governmental phases of such 
development. 

MINING 

It is with pardonable pride that Ari- 
zona points to her production of copper, 
because our State produces more of the 
red metal than any other State in the 
Union, While I have been a Member of 
Congress I have taken many opportuni- 
ties to aid our copper production, Before 
the recent war and the great defense pro- 
gram and while our Nation was just com- 
ing out of the great depression of the 
thirties, the fight was to retain the 4 
cents per pound excise duty on foreign 
copper. Having seen the great copper 
camps of Arizona become practically 


ghost towns in the early thirties, with 
many inhabitants on relief, the Arizona 
Members in Congress fought to retain 
the 4 cents per pound duty on imported 
copper even until after the price situa- 
tion changed and the domestic demands 
of copper became far greater than the 
American production of copper. Ihada 
hand in the various phases of this fight. 

I recall almost with a smile the suc- 
cessful blocking effort put up by cer- 
tain Democratic Congressmen, under 
my leadership, in the Republican Eight- 
ieth Congress, when the House Ways 
and Means Committee sought to ram 
through without hearings the Patterson 
bill designed to repeal all excise duties 
on copper. Congressman PATTERSON, of 
Connecticut, is a personal friend of mine, 
but I could not, of course, go along with 
him on his proposal to kill that tariff, 
although as I told him publicly, I cer- 
tainly wanted his fabricators in the 
Connecticut Valley to make all of those 
things involving copper, but I did not 
want Arizona’s copper camps to run the 
risk of such decline as they had in the 
thirties. Believe it or not, three west- 
ern Democratic Congressmen from Ari- 
zona, Montana, and Utah, in the face 
of a Republican bill in a Republican- 
controlled committee of a Republican 
Congress, successfully warded off Par- 
TERSON’S proposed repeal and held it 
down to a mere suspension of such ex- 
cise duties during the war emergency. 

Earlier, just as we were entering the 
defense program preceding the Second 
World War, three western Congress- 
men- Munpock, of Arizona; Scrugham, 
of Nevada, and White, of Idaho—called 
Leon Henderson into conference while 
he was Price Administrator by Execu- 
tive order and before price-control leg- 
islation had been enacted, and we got 
an agreement from him that bettered 
the case for copper, lead, and zinc, and 
those agreed-upon terms were the terms 
supported by later legislation and made 
effective by regulation during World 
War II. 

I recall many times during my years 
in the House working with and at the 
request of the small-mine operators of 
Arizona in our efforts to better the con- 
ditions of such operators. Just recently 
I defended, against the harshest criticism 
in my own committee, the Government 
loan of about $100,000,000 to develop 
the new and one of the largest copper 
companies in Arizona, the San Manuel 
at Tiger, when it was severely condemned 
or at least criticized by CLA ENGLE, of 
California, and others of influence on 
the Interior Committee. However, in 
defending this greatest Government loan 
to a mining corporation I made it clear 
that I did so not because it was a big 
Arizona company but because the de- 
fense program urgently required maxi- 
mum production of copper, and I also 
made it clear that I favored support for 
the small mine operators along with the 
big operators to promote a stable and 
constant mining production to meet the 
needs of a great emergency. 

AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE 


This splendid film on Arizona also por- 
trays our abundant production from the 
soil. Easterners are astounded when 
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they see the row crops that literally cover 
the face of our valleys with carrots, 
melons, head lettuce, and other vege- 
tables. Dull figures are amazing when 
we read that thousands of carload lots 
of this vegetable production are shipped 
annually from our highly productive val- 
leys. Seeing is believing, and one look is 
better than a thousand figures, so this 
film tells the story convincingly. The 
same is true of citrus production. It 
doesn’t impress one adequately to read 
that so many million boxes of oranges 
and grapefruit are shipped annually 
from Arizona, but one look at the heav- 
ily laden trees as shown in the film 
makes a lasting impression. 

Of course, none of this agricultural 
production would be possible without 
water, and since my Interior Commiitee 
has jurisdiction over irrigation and 
reclamation I must say that the increase 
and improvement of our water supply 
has always been nearest my heart and 
the matter to which I have given a large 
part of my attention. Remarkable de- 
velopment has already occurred, but I 
believe that what Arizona now has is but 
an earnest of what she will have in fu- 
ture years. I have definite plans as well 
as hopes for much more irrigation in 
Arizona. In my campaign for reelec- 
tion I always stress the point that my 
chairmanship of the committee dealing 
with water problems gives Arizona a 
stake in my committee position. 

LUMBERING 


The unique topography of Arizona 
makes it possible to go in a short time 
and distance from the land of the date 
palm to the land of the great pine for- 
est. There is a mountain diagonal run- 
ning from the northwest to the south- 
east across northern central Arizona on 
which is the greatest stretch of yellow 
pine in our country. Although lumber- 
ing has been carried on for many years 
with great sawmills such as at Flagstaff, 
parts of this vast area have never been 
touched. I want to assure my audience 
that I have always had a much greater 
interest in Arizona’s great national for- 
ests than merely a summer desire to 
camp among the pines. Several times I 
have joined with other western Congress- 
men to go before the budget authorities 
and later before the appropriation sub- 
committees asking for more funds for 
fire-fighting equipment to minimize for- 
est fires in these national forests. 

Less than 4 years ago I took both 
pride and pleasure in supporting the 
establishment of a self-sustaining unit of 
lumbering at Flagstaff, and later I de- 
fended this new idea agains: the attacks 
of CLAIR ENGLE of northern California 
who doubied the value of such an organ- 
ization and wished to oust one from his 
district. At the request of prominent 
men in the Valley of the Sun, men who 
have no personal interest in lumbering, 
I have requested funds to carry on re- 
search work such as has long been car- 
ried on at Fort Valley west of Flagstaff 
and have encouraged research in better 
forest products. 

SCHOOLS 

In this film, you see some views of our 
modern school buildings. As a new 
State, Arizona is proud of its fine modern 
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school buildings. Even before the recent 
war, these buildings constituted a heavy 
pull on the taxpayer, but bond issues 
have been voted by an appreciative citi- 
zenry. However, the impact of war has 
become almost an intolerable burden on 
certain school districts, especially in the 
valley around Phoenix. War plants have 
brought families to live in nontaxable 
government housing and thus the schools 
have been crowded with children beyond 
the ability of certain communities to 
properly house in proper school build- 
ings. Fortunately, legislation has helped 
to remedy this. The Lanham Act was a 
great help, and Public Law 815 further 
aided the schools burdened by the war 
impact. 

My entire office force of former school 
teachers has taken a lively interest in 
educational problems. At my request, 
Congressman CLEVELAND BAILEY, of West 
Virginia, chairman of a subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, brought his subcommittee to 
Phoenix late in 1949 and held hearings 
relative to our crowded conditions. 
Many of the school districts surround- 
ing Phoenix, to say nothing of those near 
Tucson and other Arizona cities, called 
for and received funds for building con- 
struction to supplement bond issues. 
These schools include Creighton, Balsz, 
Isaac, Madison, and Murphy. These dis- 
tricts adjoining Phoenix could not have 
had their present buildings had it not 
been for the Federal aid made possible by 
this building program. Besides these 
districts, there were others in Mesa, 
Tempe, Tolleson, Glendale, and other 
communities in central Arizona alone, 
The greatest pleasure that I personally 
have had in my legislative work has been 
to help in whatever way I could in secur- 
ing this aid for our public schools. 

SCENIC ATTRACTIONS 


This beautiful colored film admirably 
pictures Arizona from the land of the 
pine to the land of the palm, but, of 
course, it cannot show all her 101 histor- 
ic and scenic spots worth traveling 3,000 
miles to see. Besides the Grand Canyon 
National Park, Arizona has 18 national 
monuments and may soon have more 
under recent legislation sponsored by the 
Arizona delegation in Congress. My In- 
terior Committee handles all bills per- 
taining to national parks and monu- 
ments, and in this last session I put 
through two bills creating such, and in 
the preceding session I supported two 
other measures to protect them. I cer- 
tainly do not want to destroy these mar- 
velous scenic spots, but rather to develop 
and preserve them for ourselves and our 
posterity. Therefore, I join with Sena- 
tor HAYDEN in working for more and bet- 
ter access roads to reach them. My 
present committee chairmanship en- 
ables me to work for a balanced and sane 
development for maximum benefits. 
The first place for travelers to see 
“America First” in Arizona. 

In connection with this film on Ari- 
zona, I like to show a lesser known film 
entitled “Hopi Horizons.” It is also acol- 
ored film with sound attachment. This 
is a production by two talented women 
who not only shot some remarkable pic- 
tures but did the more remarkable thing 


of getting voluntary and hearty cooper- 
ation of certain Hopi leaders. They did 
this by promising in return for such Co- 
operation to show this picture to Con- 
gress. I made it possible for them to 
keep that promise. Barney Baruch was 
one of the notables who accompanied 
the Secretary of the Interior and many 
Members of both Houses of Congress to 
see Hopi Horizons, This August many 
tourists will travel miles over the Painted 
Desert to see less than this Hopi film 
will show them in comfort at home. 

By showing these films as I do, I want 
my friends in Congress and my constitu- 
ents at home to know that I love Ari- 
zona and the greatness of this marvelous 
country. In a political sense, I want the 
voters in my district to know that as 
chairman of the Interior Committee I 
have done much, and if returned to Con- 
gress I can and will do more to enhance 
Arizona. If I am not returned to Con- 
gress, this important committee posi- 
tion will go to a Californian who knows 
not Arizona. He is interested only in 
California. 


Federal Expenditures and Taxes Is a Tre- 
mendous Burden on Every Man, Wom- 
an, and Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Federal expenditures anc taxes is a tre- 
mendous burden on every man, woman, 
and child in this Nation. In order to 
demonstrate this fact, I wish to bring to 
15 attention of our people the following 

acts: 

First. United States population, ac- 
cording to 1950 census: 150,000,000. 

Second. Federal receipts—taxes—in 
fiscal year July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953, as 
officially estimated: $68,300,000,000. This 
amounts to $450 for every man, woman, 
and child in the Nation. 

Third. Federal expenditures for same 
period: $80,000,000,000. This amounts to 
$530 for every man, woman, and child in 
the Nation. 

Fourth. Federal debt as of June 17, 
1952: $260,000,000,000. This amounts to 
$1,730 for every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation. 

Fifth. Foreign aid from July 1, 1945, to 
June 30, 1952, according to Library of 
Congress: $55,000,000,000. This amounts 
to $370 for every man, woman, and child 
in the Nation. 

The above facts show a burden upon 
our people that is unreasonable and 
without justification. The time has come 
in the interest of our people to remove 
the burden. It can be done by cutting 
down on Government expenditures, 
eliminating waste and extravagance, and 
practicing thrift and careful manage- 
ment of our fiscal affairs. 

In the Eightieth Congress the Repub- 
lican Party showed that our Government 
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expenditures could be cut down, that the 
Government could be run within our in- 
come, that there could be a surplus, that 
the national debt could be reduced, and 
without any increase of taxes; in fact, 
it was all done after reducing taxes and 
taking more than 7,000,000 low-income 
workers off the tax roll entirely. If this 
is to be done again, it will require the 
election of a Republican administration 
in place of the present extravagant Dem- 
ocratic administration. The battle cry 
of our forefathers was “No taxation 


without representation.” Today we have 


“Taxation with misrepresentation.” 


Report to the People of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Record a report to the 
people of Missouri of my activities in the 
Senate for the past 6 years. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One's judgment can be no better than his 
or her information. If the people are to act 
wisely in reaching decisions on important 
questions of Government policy, they must 
have full, complete, unbiased information. 

It is appropriate, therefore, that I take this 
opportunity to report to the people of Mis- 
souri- on my efforts to serve them in the 
United States Senate during the past 6 years. 
They have a right to know my views on im- 
portant issues and how I voted. 


TAXES AND ECONOMY 


I opposed Mr. Truman’s soak-the-poor tax 
bill when it was before the Senate last year, 
and I vigorously opposed Mr. Truman’s plan 
to soak the people again this year. 

I have consistently fought the reckless 
squandering of the people's money. 

There are many in public office who talk 
economy when seeking votes, but there are 
all too few who vote economy or act econ- 
omy. The record is clear that I practice in 
Washington what I preach in Missouri. 


COST OF LIVING 


The way to control inflation is to elim- 
inate the basic causes of the evil. 

Inflation has already cut in half the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar—of retirement 
benefits, veterans’ pensions, and old-age and 
social-security benefits. The reason for the 
high cost of living is the high cost of Govern- 
ment. Government bureaucrats can clamp 
on controls until they’re blue in the face and 
still not halt inflation so long as the funda- 
mental cause of inflation—uncontrolled 
spending—goes on. 

The plan of Trumanite spenders to con- 
trol inflation by new taxes is unsound and 
unjust. 

The theory of the Trumanites is that 
if you take dollars from the low-income 
group—reduce the little man’s take-home 
pay—reduce his purchasing power so he 
won't be able to enter the market as a 
buyer—you will cut down the available pur- 
chasing power and thus hold down prices. 
We are told we must “tax the money out of 
the pockets of the people so they cannot go 
into the market places and bid up the price 
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of goods.” This is a wicked, fallacious 
theory. It cannot work so long as our tax 
money is being turned over to Federal bu- 
reaucrats who go into the market places and 
bid up the price of goods. 
OPPOSES ONE-MAN WAR MAKING 

On June 26, 1950, President Truman or- 
dered American troops into war in Korea. 
For the first time in our history, the United 
States was involved in a major war by the 
direction of the President alone. The first 
the Senate knew officially of the Korean war 
was when the then majority leader, Senator 
Lucas, of Illinois, read in the Senate a press 
release issued from the White House telling 
of the President's action. As soon as this. 
press release was read, I immediately rose in 
the Senate and made the point that the 
President and those about him had arrogated 
to themselves the right to declare war, which 
under the Constitution is the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the Congress. 

It is now generally recognized that the 
war in Korea is an unconstitutional war. 

Korea should teach us once and for all 
that snap judgments by one man are no 
substitute for decisions made by Congress 
after careful study, debate, and advice from 
the folks back home. I am firmly convinced 
that the people of Missouri strongly desire a 
return to government by the Constitution. 
They violently oppose permitting any one 
man or small group of men to say when and 
where their sons shall lay down their lives. 


COOPERATION BUT NOT INTERVENTION 


I do not believe in isolating ourselves from 
other nations, nor do I believe we should 
interfere in their internal affairs. I am con- 
yinced that we should cooperate with coun- 
tries abroad, but that such cooperation 
should be a two-way street, Since the 
end of World War H, the administration has 
poured abroad lavish gifts to the tune of 
more than $60,000,000,000 in a misguided 
effort to purchase friendship. It hasn't 
worked, and it won't work. 

KEM AMENDMENT 

The Senate adopted my amendment to 
halt the sales of critical war materials such 
as rubber and roller bearings to the Reds by 
Marshall-plan countries. The Kem amend- 
ment would have halted this shocking busi- 
ness by shutting off aid to countries engaged 
in furnishing strategic materials to the Com- 
munists. It would have halted it, had the 
President given it a chance. Instead, he sus- 
pended the operation of the Kem amend- 
ment. The flow of war materials to the Reds 
continues to this day. 

It is unforgivable that those young men 
should be forced, as they were, and are now, 
to face weapons made of materials furnished 
in part by ourselves and our allies. Our 
allies take the cash. Our boys take the 
casualties. 


A BACKER OF A MIGHTY AIR FORCE 

I supported funds for a mighty air force to 
defend America and deter aggression. We 
can’t hope to match the Reds in ground 
troops. Therefore, we should concentrate 
on air power and sea power of such magni- 
tude that no nation in the world will dare 
attack us. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


I opposed the universal military training 
plan because it would set up peacetime mili- 
tary conscription on a permanent basis. 

Instead of adding to our national secur- 
ity, UMT would imperil and weaken our 
defense. What we need are not more trainees 
housed in barracks, executing “squads right” 
on a parade ground, but more men profitably 
employed in producing goods that will be 
useful in war and peace. 


_MILITARY JUSTICE 


In 1948 I persuaded the Senate to drasti- 
cally revise the harsh military courts-martial 


procedure. Senate adoption of an amend- 
ment I offered to the draft bill paved the 
way for the establishment of a new system 
of military Justice more consistent with the 
traditional ideas of fairness and justice of 
the people of the United States. My amend- 
ment in particular was designed to give en- 
listed men a better break at courts martial, 
including authorizing enlisted men to sit as 
members of courts-martial. 


STRONG SUPPORTER OF FARMERS 


I have warmly supported measures to pro- 
mote prosperous agriculture with free and 
independent farmers, As Missouri's first 
representative on the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture in many years, I believe that the 
farmers are entitled to a fair share of the 
national income, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an obligation to provide them 
an opportunity for prosperity and stability. 

Without exception I have supported bills 
providing appropriations for the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration. The future of 
Missouri will be best assured by emphasis 
on the principle of balanced farming. My 
“Jim Kem Livestock Trophies” awarded an- 
nually to the outstanding livestock exhibits 
offered at the State fair by Missourl 4-H 
Clubs and FFA chapters, have created an 
active interest in livestock improvement by 
young Missouri farm boys and girls, 

BILL OF RIGHTS FOR THE WORKING MAN 

I believe in collective bargaining and the 
right to strike. 

Labor unions should be run by, and in the 
interest of their members. 

If the individual worker and the public 
are to enjoy freedom from abuses, reason- 
able restrictions against unfair practices 
must be imposed on employers and union 
leaders alike. With this in mind, I sup- 
ported the Taft-Hartley Act as a bill of 
rights for the average man. I favor reten- 
tion of the Taft-Hartley Act, with such 
amendments as experience shows to be desir- 
able to further protect the rights of labor, 


management, and the public. 


FLOOD CONTROL 


I have worked hard for a sound, long- 
Tange flood~control program. When the dis- 
astrous flood struck last year I urged, and 
was successful in helping to obtain, an ap- 
propriation for emergency relief, 

After emergency needs had been met, I de- 
manded that Congress do everything neces- 
sary to assure protection against another 
flood disaster. 

The needs of our own people should be 
given priority over the demands of govern- 
ments abroad, 


HELPED THAW TV-FREEZE 


As a member of the vital Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, I 
helped to get the freeze order by the Federal 
Communications Commission on new tele- 
vision stations lifted. As a result, the way 
was paved for additional television stations 
in St. Louis and Kansas City, and for new 
stations elsewhere in Missouri. 

LOW PRINCIPLES IN HIGH PLACES 

I joined Senator Wm11aMs, Republican, of 
Delaware, and other Senators, in the drive to 
rid Washington of the minks and the pinks. 

For 5 years I sought an investigation of 
the whitewash by the United States At- 
torney General of the notorious theft in 1946 
of the Kansas City vote fraud ballots. My 
efforts were blocked by the Truman forces in 
every conceivable way, including an all-night 
filibuster in the United States Senate. 

Last year I introduced in the Senate a res- 
olution calling for an investigation which 
exposed widespread graft and corruption in 
the Department of Agriculture’s commodity 
storage program. This led Secretary of Agri- 
culture Brannan to launch a smear campaign 
against my record on farm legislation, The 
farmers of Missouri will not be deceived by 
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such smoke-screen tactics. They know a red 
herring when they see one. 

The present mess can be cleaned up ontg 
by new, crusading leadership in the Govern- 
ment dedigated to reviving its moral strength. 
We must not underestimate the task. No one 
who has been lenient about Communists 
and corruption is needed in Washington or 
should be sent back there, As has been well 
said: “He that sleepeth with the dogs, is 
bound to have fleas.” 

FOE OF SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 

I took a leading part in the drive to defeat 
the Kerr gas bill, designed to soak the con- 
sumers of natural gas for the benefit of a 
wealthy few. This year I aided in blocking 
the move to turn the marginal oil lands over 
to the States adjoining them. Had this plan 
succeeded, coastal States would have been 
enriched at the expense of the people of the 
entire Nation. 

A RETURN TO LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

I have a practical solution to big govern- 
ment and red tape. It is this: Send back to 
the State capitols, to the county courthouses, 
and the city halls, and to private citizens 
generally, the power that belongs to them 
and is rightly theirs. 

Mr. President, this is not a complete rec- 
ord of my activities in the Senate; it is only 
a summary of my position on some of the 
more important issues. 

It has been a privilege to serve the people 
of Missouri these past 6 years. So long as I 
am here I intend to continue, with God's 
help, to do the very best job that I can. 


Voting Record in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted for the social security legislation 
because I believed it to be one of the 
most progressive pieces of legislation 
which certainly will be far-reaching in 
its effect on the people of this country. 

It has been my privilege to participate 
in the vital work of the Eighty-second 
Congress, and in looking over its accom- 
plishments I feel that my voting record 
has at all times been directed in the best 
interests of the people of this country, 
and particularly, the people in Queens 
County whom I have been honored to 
represent, 

Among the legislative programs I have 
supported was the increase in social se- 
curity benefits including earnings to 
$75 per month without loss of bene- 
fits, low-income housing and slum clear- 
ance, the lifting of credit restrictions, 
the expansion of our Air Force to 143 
wings, the placing of all members of the 
Reserve components and of the Armed 
Forces on a more equal basis, the exten- 
sion to Korean veterans of education 
and training benefits granted under the 
GI bill of rights, as well as the hospital, 
housing, and medical benefits that have 
been available to veterans of World Wars 
I and II. 

From time to time I have introduced 
measures which I believed would prove 
& great benefit to our people. Among 
others are the following: Resolutions de- 
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manding the return of ships transferred 
to Russia under lend-lease agreement 
and recommending the denial of mem- 
bership to Red China in the U. N.; bills 
providing for the establishment of finan- 
cial responsibility by owners of civil air- 
craft for damages arising out of the oper- 
ation of such aircraft; amendment of 
the Social Security Act increasing to 
$100 per month the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of benefits; 
deduction of all medical and dental ex- 
penses for income tax purposes; an in- 
crease to $1,000 in the Federal income 
tax exemption for dependents; removal 
of the statute of limitations on com- 
mencement of prosecutions for offenses 
arising from espionage; the setting up 
of a permanent commission to maintain 
maximum safety in fiying with particu- 
lar emphasis on low-flying planes; estab- 
lishment of a hospital for juvenile drug 
addicts; the death penalty for those 
found guilty of selling narcotics to 
minors; the requirement that a loyalty 
oath be taken by all officers and em- 
ployees of the United States Govern- 
ment and that a similar oath be taken 
by all Federal petit and grand jurors; 
establishment of a veterans hospital for 
Queens County, which was approved by 
the House as an amendment to H. R. 313. 

I stand on this record and pledge 
my continued support of legislation in 
the best interest of my country and the 
people of Queens County. 


Civil Rights Legislation To Protect the 
Rights of Every Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Republican Party has always stood for 
the protection and advancement of the 
rights of every citizen. The party was 
founded in 1854 as the only major politi- 
cal group dedicated to the freedom of 
the individual and the preservation of 
his inalienable rights. The Republican 
Party has always been true to that 
purpose. 

On the other hand, Democrat ad- 
ministrations in the last 20 years have 
worked unceasingly to make a political 
football out of civil rights. Administra- 
tion Democrats have given every sign of 
being far more interested in talking 
about civil rights than in actually doing 
something. 

Many administration supporters have 
become thoroughly disgusted by the in- 
sincerity of the Democratic Party on 
civil rights. 

Gould Lincoln, the newspaper colum- 
nist, wrote in his newspaper column on 
May 16, 1950: 

If civil-rights legislation falls on its face, 
President Truman and the Fair Deal Demo- 
crats will do their best to convince the Negro 


voters of the country that Republicans are 
to blame. The great difficulty the Democrats 
will labor under in this clash of claims is 
that the vast number of Republicans in Con- 
gress are for civil rights legislation. 

THE RECORD 


The record speaks for itself. While 
the Democrats were talking civil rights 
and dragging their feet, Republicans 
were delivering. 

Fact No, 1: Of 11 States which now 
have fair employment practice laws, 7 
were enacted by Republican legislatures 
and Republican governors; one by a Re- 
publican Senate. 

Fact No. 2: The only FEPC bill passed 
in the history of the House—February 
23, 1950 -was supported by the Republi- 
cans, 124 to 42. Democrats voted against 
the bill, 134 to 116. 

Fact No. 3: The House has passed anti- 
poll-tax bills five times—1942, 1943, 1945, 
1947, 1949. Ninety-one percent of the 
Republican Members voted for these 
bills; only 9 percent against. Forty-five 
percent of the Democrat Members voted 
against these bills; only 55 percent for. 

Fact No, 4: The House has passed anti- 
lynch bills twice—1937, 1940. Ninety-six 
percent of the Republican Members 
voted for these bills; only 4 percent 
against. Forty-five percent of the Demo- 
crat Members voted against these bills; 
only 55 percent for. 

Fact No. 5: All of these civil rights bills 
have been blocked in the Senate, either 
by southern Democrats who filibustered 
or through disinterest by the Democrat 
leaders. In Senate tests to force a vote— 
by invoking cloture to cut off filibuster- 
ing speeches—Republicans voted over- 
whelmingly in favor of breaking the fili- 
buster roadblock. But the Democrats 
voted against cloture, thus preventing 
civil rights legislation from coming to a 
vote. The two cloture votes: On May 19, 
1950, Republican Senators voted 33 to 6 
to break the roadblock. Democrats 
voted 26 to 19 to keep the roadblock. On 
July 12, 1950, Republican Senators voted 
33 to 6 to break the roadblock. Demo- 
crats voted 27 to 22 to keep the road- 
block. Sixty-four votes are necessary to 
invoke cloture. 

Fact No. 6: The two Senate attempts 
to invoke cloture and end filibusters by 
southern Democrats were possible only 
because of the new Senate rule that was 
adopted on March 17, 1949. This rule 


was sponsored by the late Senator Ken- , 


neth Wherry, of Nebraska, Republican 
leader of the Senate. The Wherry rule, 
providing for cloture on the two-thirds 
vote—64—-was the first effective means 
in the history of the Senate to limit de- 
bate and end a filibuster. 

Fact No. 7: When the Senate was de- 
bating the draft in 1950, Republicans 
voted against segregation in the armed 
services, 26 to 4—June 21, 1950—and 29 
to 3—June 22, 1950. Democrats voted 
for segregation, 25 to 16, and 24 to 16. 

We Republicans are proud of our 
heritage as defenders of the rights of 
every American. We are proud of our 
record of living up to that heritage in the 
past, and we will be proud of our record 
in the days ahead if given the oppor- 
tunity to serve by the votes of our people, 
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Congressman Hagen Again Wins Fight 
for Per Capita Payment to Red Lake 
Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. HAGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr, Speaker, I am 
proud to report to the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians in the Ninth Min- 
nesota District that, during the sessions 
of the Eighty-second Congress, I have 
been able again to get for them much 
favorable legislation. 7 

Northern Minnesota is the home of 
the Chippewa Indian and much of the 
Indian population is concentrated in my- 
district. These people are fine, indus- 
trious, ambitious Americans who are a 
great credit to our area in Minnesota. 

They have many problems because 
much of their land is held in trust by the 
Government and many of their actions 
are subject to governmental review. 
Therefore, Congress has a deep respon- 
sibility in seeing that these Indians are 
given fair and equitable treatment and 
pe justice is fully rendered in their be- 

alf. 

In the closing days of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress final action was taken on 
my bill, H. R. 6133, to authorize a $100 
per capita payment to members of the 
Red Lake Band of Chippewa Indians 
from the proceeds of the sale of timber 
and lumber on their lands. The bill 
was signed by the President, and the 
Office of Indian Affairs is now processing 
the details of the payment, 

In addition to getting the per capita 
payment bill through Congress, I have 
continued to be deeply concerned with 
other aspects of the welfare of the In- 
dians in my area. In the Eighty-first 
Congress I introduced a resolution call- 
ing for the creation of a committee to 
investigate and study the rehabilitation 
needs of the Chippewa Indians located 
on the Red Lake, White Earth, Greater 
Leech Lake, Bois Fort or Nett Lake, Mille 
Lac, Fond du Lac, and Grand Portage 
Reservations, with special attention to 
be given to the following projects and 
problems: 

First. Development of industrial and 
business enterprises. 

Second. Development of off-reserva- 
tion employment. 

Third. Surveys of physical and human 
resources. 

Fourth. Development of agricultural 
opportunities. 

Fifth. Development of educational op- 
portunities, including loans for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Sixth. Hospital buildings and equip- 
ment and other health-conservation 
measures. 

Seventh. Establishment of a revolving 
loan fund for establishment of business; 
home and land improvements; for the 
purchase of machinery, stock, and other 
farming equipment; and for the purpose 
of building new tribal enterprises. 
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Eighth. Construction and mainte- 
nance of roads, trails, and so forth. 

Ninth. Housing and necessary facili- 
ties and equipment. 

Tenth. Water and sewerage systems 
and other common service facilities. 

During the Eighty-second Congress I 
continued to battle for immediate con- 
sideration of these projects and have 
contacted various Government agencies 
many times to speed consideration of 
development of these things. 

Because the matter of Indian employ- 
ment is always serious in the north 
country I made some contacts with the 
Administrator of the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs and with the cooperation of the 
subcommittee handling Indian affairs in 
the House we hope to develop some proj- 
ects, businesses, and enterprises which 
will give more employment and bring 
some cash returns to the Red Lake In- 
dians. We have asked for a conference 
to get this program under way and this 
meeting is likely to be held in Bemidji 
or Red Lake sometime in late fall when 
the Members of Congress most interested 
will be back in Minnesota and other offi- 
cials and the Indians themselves are 
available and able to be on hand. 

During the year I was in frequent con- 
tact with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, urging them to distribute 
surplus commodities to the Indians in 
Minnesota and was successful in seeing 
that this was done. 

I hope this brings the native Ameri- 
cans in my district up to date on my 
continued efforts on their behalf. I 
want them to know that I have their in- 
terest and welfare close to my heart and 
will continue to exert my full efforts in 
their behalf. 

Tam proud that Iam an adopted mem- 
ber of the Red Lake Band of the Chip- 
pewa Tribe and greet my brothers with 
my Indian name, “Gi-gi-go-we-ne-ne.” 

I ask them to write to me or personally 
see me at any time concerning any mat- 
ter on which I can possibly be of service 
and assistance. 

It was a most heart-warming experi- 
ence to me just a short time ago to have 
a member of the tribe write to me: 

Rest assured that I fully appreciate the 
help you have given us. Without you we 
would be in a bad way a good deal of the 
time. 


I will continue to give the Indians all 
the help I can so that their conditions 
and opportunities will be greatly im- 
proved. g 


High Water Is High Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, there is included herewith the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer covering the matter of high 
water's in Lake Erie: 


Hich WATER Is HIGH WATER 


Representative ALVIN F. WEICHEL, of San- 
dusky, Republican Congressman from the 
Thirteenth District of Ohio, is more than a 
little exasperated with the Corps of Engi- 
neers, And rightly so. 

Let the waters of the Ohio, the Mississippi 
or the Missouri River, or even the waters of 
Alum Creek, rise to property-damaging 
height, and the Corps of Engineers rushes 
in to apply flood relief measures at no little 
expense to the taxpayers, Representative 
WEIcHEL points out. 

But when the levels of the Great Lakes, 
and especially the leyel of relatively shallow 
Lake Erie, rise to a flooding stage what do 
we get from the Corps of Engineers, the mas- 
ters of the Nation's inland waterways? 
“Just a lot of conversation, nothing but 
studies and reports, but no action what- 
eyer,” says Congressman WEICHEL, accur- 
ately. 

Although the Great Lakes division of the 
corps recently reported that of $11,920,200 
worth of shoreline damege inflicted by 
Lake Erie in the last year, $4,753,200 was due 
to flooding, the engineers keep telling WEI- 
CHEL, he says, that they cannot give relief 
“because this isn't a flood.“ 

WEICHEL takes the position, and a sound 
one, that so long as the Corps of Engineers 
is charged with applying flood relief and ficcd 
prevention measures, it should apply them 
to lakes as well as rivers, when flooding ac- 
tion takes place. 

In the closing days of the lately adjourned 
session of Congress, Representative WEICHEL 
laid the groundwork for a fight to require 
that the corps take positive actions to re- 
lieve the damage caused by the flooding ac- 
tions of the Great Lakes—a fight he intends 
to carry forward in the new Congress next 


year. 

He introduced in the House legislation pro- 
viding that “all the laws of the United States 
covering relief, aid and prevention of floods, 
high water or otherwise, be applied and car- 
ried out for the shores of the Great Lakes in 
the same manner as is now being carried on 
for river valleys and river basins of the 
United States; and that a sufficient sum out 
of present appropriations be authorized for 
immediate commencement of flood control 
program for Lake Erie and the Great Lakes.” 

The seriousness of the high water situation, 
so far as the shorelands of Lake Erie are con- 
cerned, was brought out in WercHen’s legisla- 
tion. The measure pointed to the fact that 
the flow of water from the upper lakes into 
Erie increased since November 1942, from 
184,000 cubic feet per second to 219,000 cubic 
feet a second by last November, and is still on 
the rise. On top of that, WEICHEL cites, is 
the tremendous volume of water draining in- 
to Lake Erie from streams extending inland. 
The outflow from Lake Erie, through the 
Niagara River, is only 197,000 cubic feet a 
second. 

The next Congress should certainly adopt 
Representative WEICHEL’s legislation, and the 
Corps of Engineers should lose no time in 
applying flood relief measures on the Great 
Lakes and in regulating the lake levels, 


Letter to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 
Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Record, I wish to include a letter which 
I wrote to my constituents: 
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Dear FRIEND: Water is the lifeblood of our 
farms. It is the key to food production in 
our country. 

Unless a drought strikes, as it has in parts 
of the Ohio Valley and our neighboring 
States to the south, we usually take it for 
granted and accept its benefits without ques- 
tion. For that reason, it is important that 
we make use of it in the best ways possible 
at all times. 

Iam happy at the fact therefore, that most 
farmers in the Ohio Valley are paying atten- 
tion to soil and water conservation. 

In our congressional district more than 
one-half million acres of farm land owned 
by nearly 4,000 farmers are under complete 
soil and water conservation plans in cooper- 
ation with soil conservation districts, and 
more farmers are enlisting in the program 
every day. 

Contour farming, for example, has been 
planned for nearly 55,000 acres. Of this 
amount more than 23,000 acres of contour 
farming have been established. Some 38,000 
acres are under planning for contour strip 
cropping, with some 12,000 acres of the 
amount in actual operation on the land. 

I know you will agree with me that these 
are impressive figures. Yet, we still have a 
long way to go. 

Tree planting is also an important part of 
the program, the conservation experts re- 
port. Some 1,800,000 tree seedlings have 
been planted in our district by farmers, and 
our present forest land is being improved 
on all the time, 

Farm ponds too, as you know, are vital and 
especially needed in the event of a dry spell. 
Farmers in our district have plans for 609 
ponds, and have built more than 350 of them, 
averaging about half an acre in size and 
costing between $250 and $300. 

At the same time, more than 2,500 springs 
have been developed, and plans have been 
made for a total of nearly 4,500. 

All these items that I have mentioned are 
but phases of the great. program under way 
in the Ohio Valley, and elsewhere in the 
land, as a cooperative enterprise of the local 
people, the State, and the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is democracy at work. 

With your help I shall continue to support, 
in every way I know how, the conservation 
programs for our soil and water resources, 
They have made us a great people and a great 
Nation, and they will keep us great, 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. BURNSIDE, 
Member of Congress. 


Record of Activity of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to make this report of the acti- 
vity of the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House of Representatives of the 
Eighty-second Congress. The achieve- 
ments of the committee were made pos- 
sible only by the earnest unflagging work 
and interests of the members of the com- 
mittee and the service of the staff. The 
record speaks for itself. Of all the bills 
introduced in the House, 43.1 percent 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, A total of 10,055 measures 
were introduced during both sessions of 
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the Eighty-second Congress. Of this 

total, 8,568 were House bills, 497 were 

House joint resolutions, 242 were House 

concurrent resolutions, and 748 were 

simple House resolutions. 

Let it be noted that of the total of 
10,055 measures introduced in the House, 
4.343 were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and of this number 855 
55 public bills and 3,488 were private 

ills. 

Let it be further noted that out of the 

843 Senate bills which passed the Senate, 

493 of this total were referred to the 

Committee on the Judiciary, giving to the 

Committee on the Judiciary 58.4 percent 

of the bills passed by the Senate. Of the 

493 Senate bills referred to the House 

Judiciary Committee, 53 were public bills, 

and 440 were private bills. 

These percentages can mean very lit- 
tle unless we look into the detailed work 
which accomplished these references. 
The following is self-explanatory: 

Ten thousand and fifty-five measures 
introduced in House. 

Four thousand three hundred and 
forty-three measures referred to House 
Judiciary Committee—855 public bills 
and 3,488 private bills—43.1 percent of 
total. 

Eight hundred and forty-three Senate 
measures passed Senate. 

Four hundred and ninty-three Senate 
bills referred to House Judiciary Com- 
mittee—53 public bills and 440 private 
bills—58.4 percent of total. 

By the Committee on the Judiciary: 

One hundred and seventy-five hear- 
ings held on 123 measures. 

Ninety-eight public measures reported 
to House. 

Ninety-six public measures passed 
House. 

Seventy measures became public 
laws—11.7 percent of total public laws 
of the Eighty-second Congress. 

Two public bills vetoed by President— 
one passed over veto. 

Nine hundred and seventy-six bills be- 
came private laws—95.4 percent of total 
private laws of the Eighty-second 
Congress. 

Eleven private bills vetoed. 

Nineteen public House measures pend- 
ing in Senate at adjournment, 

The work of the committee was as- 
signed to five standing subcommittees 
and five special subcommittees, as 
follows: 

SUECOMMITTEE NO. 1: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER BILLS AS ASSIGNED; SPECIAL JURISDICTION 
OVER IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
This subcommittee conducted exten- 

sive hearings relating to such significant 
legislative matters as resolving the ques- 
tion of ownership of submerged oil lands, 
proposed constitutional amendment to 
abolish the electoral college system, 
amendment to the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, control of illegal entry of immi- 
grant alien workers, extending the life- 
time of the Federal Motor Carrier Claims 
Commission, revision of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, the first such ven- 
ture since 1924, and emergency immigra- 
tion legislation pursuant to the Presi- 
dent’s message to admit 300,000 refugees, 
persons of German ethnic origin and na- 
tives of Italy, Greece, and the Nether- 
lands. 


The hearings referred to above, to- 
gether with executive consideration of 
matters before Subcommittee No. 1, led 
to the enactment into law of measures to 
provide for the admission of oriental 
spouses and children of servicemen, the 
clarification of the Internal Security Act 
barring the admission of Communists, 
the extension of the Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948 to permit completion of the 
program, extension of the lifetime of the 
Federal Motor Carriers Claims Commis- 
sion, the naturalization of former United 
States citizens who voted in Italian elec- 
tions, the strengthening of provisions to 
prevent illegal entry into the United 
States, extension of the Youth Correc- 
tions Act to the District of Columbia, the 
admission of an additional number of 
sheepherders to the United States, and 
the extension of criminal jurisdiction of 
the United States to crimes committed 
aboard aircraft in flight. The Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act became public 
law through the overriding of the Presi- 
dent's veto. Legislation to confirm titles 
in the States to submerged oil lands, 
while passing both Houses, was vetoed by 
the President. No action was taken to 
override that veto. Several of the bills 
referred to this subcommittee passed the 
House but were not acted on by the Sen- 
ate. Among these are bills providing for 
the expeditious naturalization of alien 
servicemen, the authorization for the 
completion of the displaced persons pro- 
gram, and a bill to amend the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act with respect to 
hearings held before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Two bills which had 
been considered by this subcommittee 
were pending on the House Calendar at 
the time of adjournment: First, proposed 
constitutional amendment concerning 
abolishing the electoral college system; 
and second, a bill to repeal all laws ex- 
empting administrative proceedings 
from the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. 

The range of this subcommittee can- 
not be appreciated without a review of 
its activity in the area of private legisla- 
tion. The following table sets this forth: 


House bills: 
Private laws — 406 
Pending in Senate 101 
Derr, no ee 39 
Ai ye (os PRESSES SUR aa ae aes 209 
Tabled (Senate bills passed in 
CCC 62 
House bills reported (Senate bill 
substituted) 18 
Re committed 2 
Reported in Senate but failed to 
DAS TEE 2 
On House Calendar - 1 
Departmental reports received 
and no action taken 482 
Departmental reports requested 
and not received__.......---. 844 
No request for report- 55 297 
Senate bills: 
Private laws — $823 
Tabled .. Se: 7 
Deferred_.....-.. 10 
No action taken 26 
Pocket vetoed 2 1 
22 seen ane eeeee 1 
Passed Senate but not referred to 
House committee 13 
Total number of bills before 
Subcommittee No. 1 2, 844 
Total number of private laws 729 
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Suspension of deportation: 
Cases referred by the Attorney 


Cases approved on 20 Senate con- 
current resolutions passed by 


both Houses 7. 167 
Cases pending (referred in 1952). 4, 410 
Sec. IV D. P. cases: 
Cases referred by the Attorney 
TTT 3, 226 
Cases approved on six House con- 
current resolutions passed by 
both Houses 2, 162 


Cases pending (referred in 1952) 789 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 2—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER BILLS AS ASSIGNED; SPECIAL JURISDIC- 
TION OVER PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, AND COPY- 
RIGHTS; ALSO, REVISION OF THE LAWS 


The following is a résumé of the activ- 
ity of this subcommittee: 


Total bills referred to subcommittee... 102 
Bills reported by subcommittee to full 


CTT 55 
Bills reported to House by full commit- 
!!!! UNE D3, Sic. a pee peor 27 
Bills tabled by full committee 13 
Bills laid on table „%, 13 
Bills on which action deferred or no 
action taken by full committee 2 
Bills that passed House 21 
Bills that became public law 18 
Bills on which hearings were held 63 


Bills on which hearings were held but 
on which subcommittee or committee 
action is pending (including bills re- 
committed by full committee 13 


Hearings together with executive con- 
sideration of matters before this sub- 
committee led to the enactment of the 
following laws: 

Providing basic authority for certain 
activities of the United States Secret 
Service relating to coins and counter- 
feiting. 

Relating to conditional release of Fed- 
eral prisoners, 

To permit the photographic reproduc- 
tion of business records and the intro- 
duction of the same in evidence. 

To provide for the printing, binding, 
and distribution of the Statutes at Large 
and United States Reports. 

To prohibit the solicitation and receiv- 
ing of fees for obtaining employment 
under the United States. 

To grant the consent and approval of 
Congress to an interstate compact re- 
lating to mutual military aid in an emer- 
gency. 

To assist Federal prisoners in their 
rehabilitation. 

To abolish the Appeal Board of the 
Office of Contract Settlement. 

To provide for admission of persons 
committed by State courts to Federal 
penal and correctional institutions. 

Relating to the theft or receipt of 
stolen mail. 

To permit a joint patentee to bring 
suit on a patent in the Court of Claims 
in certain cases where one or more of 
his copatentees is barred from doing so. 

Amending title 17 of the United 
States Code, “Copyrights,” with respect 
to recording and performing rights in 
literary works, 

: Codification and revision of patent 
aws. 

Providing for the withholding of cer- 
tain patents that might be detrimental 
to the national security. 

Extension of patents to spouses of 
World War II veterans. 
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This subcommittee also reported the 
following bills to the House on which the 
House did not act: 

Prohibiting justices and judges of the 
United States from testifying as to char- 
acter or reputation of any person. 

Providing for a jury commission for 
each United States district court. 

Relative to granting and giving in- 
structions in civil and criminal cases in 
the district courts of the continental 
United States. 

To prohibit the transportation of fire- 
works into any State in which the sale 
is prohibited. 

State jurisdiction over Indian offenses, 

To provide for attorneys’ liens in pro- 
ceedings before the courts or other de- 
partments and agencies of the United 
States. 

After consideration by this subcom- 
mitiee, the following measures were 
tabled by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Authorizing the payment of fair com- 
pensation to persons informally and 
formally contracting to deliver certain 
strategic or critical minerals or metals 
in cases of failure to recover reasonable 
costs, 

To extend the law relating to perjury 
to the willful giving of contradictory 
statements under oath. 

Expressing the sense of the House of 
Representatives with respect to the more 
frequent display of the flag of the United 
States. 

Modification of manufacturing pro- 
visions in copyright law. 

Seven bills to extend private patents 
and one private copyright. 

REVISION OF THE LAWS 


The work of classifying the Public 
Laws to the United States Code and the 
District of Columbia Code continues in 
conformity with our policy to classify 
the laws as soon as practical after re- 
ceipt of the slip laws from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. This work is not 
yet completed inasmuch as the Presi- 
dent had on his desk well over 200 laws 
when Congress adjourned on July 7, 
1952. As the final laws are received, 
they will be classified to the respective 
codes promptly. 

Cumulative supplement IV of the 
United States Code consisting of 2 
volumes totaling 3,364 pages was pub- 
lished in July of 1951 containing the laws 
through the Eighty-first Congress. De- 
livery of cumulative supplement V con- 
taining laws through the first session of 
the Eighty-second Congress, also con- 
sisting of two volumes totaling more 
than 3,904 pages, is expected from the 
Government Printing Office shortly. 

With respect to the District of Co- 
lumbia Code, the 1951 edition consist- 
ing of two volumes containing the laws 
through the Eighty-first Congress to- 
gether with supplement I, containing 
the laws of the first session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, is expected 
from the Government Printing Office 
this month. This code contains notes 
of decisions of the courts with respect to 
the various sections and the work of 
preparing these notes is being carried 
on in this office together with the classi- 
fying of the current laws, 


A new edition of the United States 
Code containing the laws through the 
Eighty-second Congress to supplant the 
1946 edition and supplement V thereto 
is in preparation. The new edition will 
probably comprise 6 volumes totaling 
almost 10,000 pages. It is hoped that 
manuscript copy will be delivered to the 
Government Printing Office starting on 
September 1, 1952, with the view of ob- 
taining proofs during the recess. 

The preceding relates primarily to 
work of codifying the laws. In addi- 
tion, we have been engaged in an ex- 
tensive and comprehensive program of 
revising the laws. Bills have been in- 
troduced revising the following tities of 
the United States Code: Title 2, the Con- 
gress; title 20, Education; title 21, Food 
and Drugs; title 23, Highways; and title 
35, Patents. The last bill has become 
law. 

In addition, work is being done on the 
following titles with a view of intro- 
ducing revision bills in the Eighty-third 
Congress: Titles 10 and 34, Army and 
Navy—including provisions relating to 
the Air Force, Department of Defense, 
and National Guard; title 16, Conserva- 
tion; title 24, Hospitals; and title 43, 
Public Lands. 

SUECOMMITTEE NO. 3: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED; SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS BILLS 
This subcommittee, with reference to 

general legislation, fulfilled a special 

function for the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. To that subcommittee were re- 
ferred, in the main, questions of wide- 
scope dealing with matters which have 
been before the Congress for many years. 

Among such issues will be found the dis- 

pute relating to granting the consent of 

Congress to joinder of the United States 

in suit in the United States Supreme 

Court for adjudication of claims to wa- 

ters of the Colorado River system, civil 

rights, the so-called equal-rights amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and practi- 
cally all bills dealing with the composi- 
tion of the court—such as the number 
of judges, salaries and annuities of 
judges, and places of holding court—also 
the subject of wire tapping and bills 
relating to the distribution of Govern- 
ment contracts among contractors. This 
called for the broadest kind of review, 
going back to previous Congresses to de- 
termine questions currently before it. 

Since so many of these bills represented 

controversial issues—issues which still 

remain the center of such controversies— 
it was found necessary that studies 
thereon be continued into the following 

Congress. 

This subcommittee conducted hearings 
on the judges’ salary bill, the omnibus 
judgeship bill, the bill to provide pay- 
ment for property losses resulting from 
the 1951 floods in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma, and a hearing on a bill cre- 
ating positions in the Office of the So- 
licitor General. 

The omnibus judgeship bill, S. 1203, 
was reported to the House by the full 
committee where it was recommitted. 
Subsequently the subcommittee con- 
ducted executive sessions on the bill and 
reported it in an amended form. This 
bill was again reported to the House by 
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the full committee and a rule was 
granted. However, the bill was never 
called up under the rule before the termi- 
nation of the session. It should be noted 
in regard to this bill that in each of the 
two instances when the subcommittee 
acted, the subcommittee rewrote the en- 
tire bill. Moreover, the bill included the 
provisions of at least 10 other bills deal- 
ing not only with additional judgeships 
throughout the country, both in the 
court of appeals and the United States 
district courts, but also included places 
for holding court, the alteration of the 
geographical divisions in the district 
court, and finally it dealt with the resig- 
nation and retirement of disabled judges, 
This subcommittee had 978 private 
claim bills referred to it. Of the bills 
emanating from this subcommittee, 242 
became private laws and 9 became pub- 
lic laws. In addition to the hearings 
noted above, 35 additional hearings were 
conducted relating to private and quasi 
public bills. Three hundred and sixty- 
six bills were reported favorably and 
201 adversely. One hundred and two 
bills passed the House with no action 
taken in the Senate. Three bills were 
left in conference. Three bills were left 
pending on the Private Calendar, and 
three bills were recommitted. 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED; SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER BANKRUPTCY AND REOR- 
GANIZATION 


During the Eighty-second Congress 
the following bills and resolutions were 
referred to Subcommittee No. 4: 


Oude DiS annann a 57 
House joint resolutions 53 
Senate: Dill. - onc n 11 
Senate joint resolution 1 

. ee ew 122 


A total of 47 hearings were held. Final 
action was taken on 29 measures. Of 
these 22 became public law, 5 were 
tabled, and 2 are pending in the Senate: 
Four records of hearings have been 
printed. 

There were 18 executive communica- 
tions referred to the subcommittee. 
Final action was taken on 13 of the bills; 
8 were recommended to the committee 
and were reported favorably to the 
House—6 of these became law, 2 are 
pending in the Senate. Five bills were 
reported adversely and subsequently were 
tabled by the committee. 

In the second session, the members of 
this subcommittee spent considerable 
time on the joint resolution to extend 60 
emergency powers which the President 
wished to have continued during the 
present emergency. Fifteen days of 
public hearings were held and eight or 
nine executive sessions. The subcom- 
mittee recommended the continuation of 
48 of these powers, the committee con- 
curred, and following several meetings 
of a joint conference committee, the 
Senate accepted the version of the meas- 
ure as it came from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Included in the list of measures that 
became public law were five amendments 
to the Bankruptcy Act: one of these— 
Public Law 194—amended section 77 to 
permit trustees to authorize certificates 
to provide funds for installation of 
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safety equipment by railroads; another— 
Public Law 456—amended more than 
100 sections of the Bankruptcy Act, rep- 
resenting the first major revision since 
the Chandler Act of 1938. Still another 
lifts the ceiling on the salaries of ref- 
erees and part-time referees in bank- 
ruptcy. 

SUBCOMMITTEE NO, 5: GENERAL JURISDICTION 
OVER JUDICIARY BILLS AS ASSIGNED; SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER ANTITRUST LEGISLATION 
The work of this subcommittee is 

roughly divided into two categories, 

namely, legislative and investigatory. 

The subcommittee has been operating 

under House Resolution 95 which au- 

thorizes the Committee on the Judiciary 
to conduct studies and investigations of 
subject matter within its jurisdiction. 

Twenty-four public bills were referred 
to this subcommittee. The legislative 
activity can best be understood by out- 
lining the bills before this subcommittee 
and the activities surrounding them, as 
follows: 

Passed House: A bill to increase the 
criminal penalties under the Sherman 
Antitrust Act. 

Reported to House but not acted on by 
House: A bill to establish beyond doubt 
that, under the Robinson-Patman Act, it 
is a complete defense to a charge of price 
discrimination for the seller to show 
that its price differential has been made 
in good faith to meet the equally low 
price of a competitor. Five hearings 
were held on this measure. 

Hearings held but no further action 
taken: A bill to amend the Clayton Act 
by granting a right of action to the 
United States to recover damages under 
the antitrust laws, establishing a uni- 
form statute of limitations. Five hear- 
ings were held on this measure. 

Hearings held: Three bills to provide 
that the antitrust laws shall not apply 
to organized professional sports enter- 
prises. Sixteen hearings were held on 
this subject. An unfavorable report was 
made to the House. 

Hearings held and reported to the 
House: Several bills relating to the so- 
called fair-trade laws were considered by 
this subcommittee. Nine hearings were 
held on the subject and one measure was 
reported favorably to the House by the 
full committee. The Committee on 
Rules granted a rule permitting the bill 
to be offered as an amendment to the 
fair-trade bill reported favorably by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Hearings held and reported adversely 
to the full committee: A bill to rescind 
the the consent of Congress to the com- 
pact or agreement between the State of 
New York and the State of New Jersey 
creating the Port of New York Authority. 
Two hearings were held on this proposal. 
An adverse report was made to the full 
committee. 

INVESTIGATIVE ACTIVITIES 


The subcommittee on Study of Mo- 
nopoly Power continued its studies of 
basic industries following the investiga- 
tion of the steel and newsprint industries 
in the Eighty-first Congress. 

ALUMINUM 

The subcommittee held hearings on 

January 22, 23, 25, 26, 29, 30, and Febru- 


ary 1, 2, 5, 7, and 9, 1951, on the alumi- 
num industry generally. Thirty-two wit- 
nesses were heard and 916 pages of testi- 
mony and exhibits were taken. 

House Report No. 225—49 pages—was 
issued containing a report of the sub- 
committee’s investigation of the alumi- 
num program for defense. 

DIVERGENCE BETWEEN PLANT AND COMPANY CON- 
CENTRATION AND INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATES 

The subcommittee held hearings on 
December 12, 1950, and March 7 and 8, 
1951, on two reports of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Four witnesses were heard 
and 95 pages of testimony and exhibits 
were taken. 

THE MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


The subcommittee held hearings on 
May 21, 23, 25 on certain irregularities 
reported to exist in the National Produc- 
tion Authority with regard to the alloca- 
tion of steel to companies engaged in 
the construction of locomotives for de- 
fense. An interim report was issued 
after hearing 10 witnesses. Thereafter 
the subcommittee held full scale hear- 
ings on the mobilization program and 
heard 23 additional witnesses while tak- 
ing 1,060 pages of testimony and exhibits. 
House Report No. 1217—104 pages—con- 
tains the subcommittee's findings, con- 
clusions, and recommendations. 

The subcommittee has carried on con- 
tinuous study of the activities of all the 
emergency agencies charged with re- 
sponsibilities under the defense program, 

NEWSPRINT 


The subcommittee has issued three re- 
ports relating to the newsprint and 
wood-pulp industries. House Report No. 
505, part 1, contains a report of the prac- 
tices in the newsprint industry—132 
pages. Part 2 contains a report of the 
practices in the pulp industry—53 
pages. Part 3 contains a report of the 
recent price rise of Canadian news- 
print—5 pages. The subcommittee has 
sponsored and made efforts to coordinate 
a study by Government departments and 
agencies for the development of substi- 
tutes for wood pulp in the manufactur- 
ing of paper and paper products. 
PETITIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION TO 

LIMIT FEDERAL TAXATION 

A staff study has been made and a re- 
port prepared on the subject of the me- 
morials from various States to Congress 
petitioning that a constitutional con- 
vention be called for the purpose of 
amending the Constitution to provide for 
a percentage limitation of inheritance, 
gift, and income taxes to be levied by the 
Federal Government. 

PUBLICATIONS BY THIS SUBCOMMITTEE 
Eighty-first Congress, first session 


Serial 14, part 1, hearings of July 11, 
13, 15, 18, 20, 22, 25, 27, and 29 and Au- 
gust 1, 3, 5, and 24, 1949: General hear- 
ings on monopoly problems, including 
report by the Federal Trade Commission 
on concentration of productive facili- 
ties and a summary of existing antitrust 
laws. 

Serial 14, part 2, A and B, two vol- 
umes of hearings containing testimony 
of October 25, 26, 27, November 2, 3, 9, 
10, 15, 16, 17, 21, 22, 25, 28, 29, 30, and 
December 1, 1949, as well as a special 
report based on the Census of Manufac- 
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tures, 1947: A report of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act; and se- 
lected investment data on 100 largest 
life-insurance companies. 

Eighty-first Congress, second session 


Serial 14, part 3, hearings of February 
1, 8, 15, 23, 24, and March 1, 1950, on a 
bill to increase the criminal penalties of 
the antitrust laws; a bill to provide for 
periodic reports by the Attorney General 
on consent decrees in antitrust cases; 
and a proposed bill to amend the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, including a report by the 
Justice Department on strengthening 
the remedies in the antitrust laws and 
the decision in the case of United States 
v. U. S. Alkali Export Association (86 F. 
Supp. 59 (1949)). 

Serial 14, part 4, A and B, two vol- 
umes of material resulting from the sub- 
committee’s investigation of steel. Vol- 
ume A contains testimony of April 17, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, and May 
3, 5, 9, and 11, 1950, at which dates rep- 
resentatives of Government, the steel in- 
dustry, and other interested persons pre- 
sented various views on the iron and steel 
industry. Volume B contains exhibits 
introduced during the hearings. 

Serial 14, part 5, containing the hear- 
ings of May 8 and 10, 1950, on a bill de- 
signed to provide a uniform statute of 
limitations for private triple-damage 
actions and to allow the United States 
Government to sue as a private suitor for 
damages suffered by reason of violations 
of the antitrust laws. : 

Serial 14, part 6, A and B, two volumes 
of material resulting from the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation of newsprint. 
Volume A contains testimony of June 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 27, 28, 29, 30, and July 10, 
11, 13, 18, 19, and 20, 1950, at which 
dates representatives of Government, 
the newsprint industry, and other inter- 
ested persons presented various views on 
the newsprint industry. Volume B con- 
tains exhibits introduced during the 
hearings. ; 

Eighty-second Congress, first session 

Serial 1, part 1, hearings of January 
22, 23, 25, 26, 29, 30, February 1, 2, 5, 7, 
and 9, 1951, on aluminum, at which dates 
representatives of Government, the alu- 
minum industry, and other interested 
persons testified. 

Serial 1, part 2, containing testimony 
of the Federal Trade Commission in two 
reports: The Divergence Between Plant 
and Company Concentration, 1947—pre- 
sented December 12, 1950, Eighty-first 
Congress, second session; Interlocking 
Directorates—presented March 7 and 8, 
1951. 

Serial 1, part 3, hearings of April 9, 
11, 13, May 3, and June 7, 1951, on H. R. 
3408, to amend the Clayton Act by grant- 
ing a right of action to the United States 
to recover damages under the antitrust 
laws, establishing a uniform statute of 
limitations, and for other purposes. 

Serial 1, part 4, hearings of May 21, 23, 
25, and June 11, 12, 18, 19, 20, 25, 28, 29, 
July 16, 17, and 26, 1951, on the mobili- 
zation program, at which dates repre- 
sentatives of Government departments, 
Congress, and industry testified. 

Serial 1, part 5, hearings of July 11, 12, 
13, and September 13 and 14, 1951, on 
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H. R. 2820 to clarify the right of sellers 
to engage in competition by in good faith 
meeting the equally low price of a com- 
petitor and S. 719 to establish beyond 
doubt that, under the Robinson-Patman 
Act, it is a complete defense to a charge 
of price discrimination for the seller to 
show that its price differential has been 
made in good faith to meet the equally 
low price of a competitor. 

Serial 1, part 6, hearings of July 30, 
31, August 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, and October 
15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23, 24, 1951, on H. R. 
4229, 4230, 4231, to provide that the anti- 


trust laws shall not apply to organized 


professional sports enterprises. 
Eighty-second Congress, second session 
Serial 12, hearings of February 13, 14; 


15, 18, 20, 21, 22, 25, and 27, 1952, on 


H. R. 4365, 4592, 4662, and 6367, to 
amend the Sherman Antitrust Act with 
respect to certain contracts and agree- 
ments which establish minimum resale 
prices and which are extended by State 
law to nonsigners. 
REPORTS 

The Iron and Steel Industry, commit- 
tee print, Eight-first Congress, second 
session, 1950, containing a report of the 
subcommittee’s investigation of the steel 
industry. 


Aluminum, House Report No. 225, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
1951, containing a report of the subcom- 
mittee’s investigation of the aluminum 
program for defense. 

Newsprint, House Report No. 505, part 
1, Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
1951, containing a report on practices in 
the newsprint industry. 

Pulp, House Report No. 505, part 2, 
Eighty-second Congress, second session, 
1952, containing a report on practices 
in the pulp industry. 

The Mobilization Program, commit- 
tee print, Eighty-second Congress, first 
session, 1951, interim report of the sub- 
committee containing its study of the 
allocation of steel to certain locomotive 
builders. 

The Mobilization Program, House Re- 
port No. 1217; Eighty-second Congress, 
first session, 1951, containing a report 
of aspects of the mobilization program 
affecting competition. 

Resale Price Maintenance, House Re- 
port No. 1516, Eighty-second Congress, 
second session, 1952, containing a re- 
port of the subcommittee’s investigation 
with respect to resale price mainte- 
nance, H. R. 6925. 

Organized Baseball, House Report No. 
2002, Eighty-second Congress, second 
session, 1952, containing a report of cer- 
tain aspects of organized baseball. 

Newsprint, House Report No. 505, part 
3, Eighty-second Congress, second ses- 
sion, 1952, containing a report on news- 
print price rise. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON REAPPORTIONMENT 


This special subcommittee had referred 
to it three bills dealing with the sub- 
ject of reapportionment. It conducted 
F D. C; 

Francisco, Sacramento, and Los 
Aa. Calif.; and in the city of New 
York. An extensive staff study has been 
on the over-all problem, and a survey is 
in the process of preparation, & survey 
which will neie individual studies of 
the laws of the 48 States and their op- 


eration, as well as the current State 

reapportionment acts as they apply to 

the November elections, 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO CONSIDER THE AP- 
POINTMENT AND POWERS OF THE SPECIAL 
PROSECUTOR 
This subcommittee was created to 

handle House Joint Resolution 380 which 

was introduced as a result of the Presi- 

dent’s message, House Document No. 355, 

which related to the appointment of 

Newboid Morris as a special prosecutor 

and the concomitant requests for a grant 

of power to subpena records and the 
power to grant immunity. This com- 
mittee held several executive sessions 
and made a full and extensive study of 
the over-all problem. Asa result of these 
meetings and studies, it ordered intro- 
duced and reported to the full commit- 
tee a new resolution House Joint Resolu- 
tion 410. That resolution was then or- 
dered reported favorably to the full com- 
mittee which was done in House Report 

No. 1717, Union Calendar No. 548. There 

was no action on the part of the House 

on this particular resolution. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE DEALING WITH LEGIS- 
LATION PERTAINING TO SEIZURE OF THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 
This subcommittee was created to 

handle various types of legislation grow- 

ing out of the seizing of the steel plants. 

In all, 15 various bills were introduced, 

The nature of these bills ranged from 

simple House resolutions to constitu- 

tional amendments. The subcommittee 
met on two different occasions in ex- 
ecutive session to consider these bills. 

In the course of these sessions, it or- 

dered a complete and extensive staff re- 

port on several of the more important 
bills, which was done. However, the sub- 
committee did not report to the full 
committee prior to the adjournment of 

Congress. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO CONDUCT A PRELIMI- 
NARY INVESTIGATION OF JUDGE PHILIP B, 
SULLIVAN 
Resolution was adopted by the full 

committee on April 29, 1952, to appoint a 

special subcommittee to make prelimi- 

nary investigations of the conduct of 

Judge Philip B. Sullivan to determine 

whether allegations of misconduct were 

of sufficient substance to justify a full- 
scale investigation. The subcommittee 
has held executive hearings both in 

Washington and in Chicago. A report 

will follow when the hearings are 

concluded. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE AND THE OFFICE OF 
THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Pursuant to resolution adopted by the 

full committee on January 29, 1952, a 

special subcommittee was appointed on 

February 5, 1952, to investigate the De- 

partment of Justice and the office of the 

Attorney General. 

Four hearings were held by this sub- 
committee from March 26 to April 30, 
1952. On April 12 the President issued 
an Executive order giving the subcom- 
mittee access to Federal tax records. In 
May the subcommittee held two open 
and four executive hearings. One of the 
open hearings was devoted to determin- 
ing whether former Attorney General J. 
Howard McGrath knew of the connec- 
tion of Mr. Newbold Morris in the so- 
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called tanker deals at the time Mr. Mor- 
ris was appointed a special assistant to 
the Attorney General. The other public 
hearing was concerned with the previous 
experience of Deputy Attorney General 
A. Devitt Vanech. In the four executive 
hearings the subcommittee took evidence 
concerning allegations that the Depart- 
ment of Justice failed to prosecute pos- 
sible violations of the antitrust laws in- 
volving one of the Nation’s largest indus- 
tries. This required hearing complain- 
ants, employees of the Department of 
Justice, and officers of corporations. 

In June the subcommittee held 14 
meetings—7 public and 7 executive. 

The subcommittee examined 79 wit- 
nesses, of whom 10 testified in executive 
sessions. In order to hear the testi- 
mony of this large number of witnesses, 
the individual hearings were extended, 
some of the longer hearings into evening 
sessions. 

These hearings were directed to several 
problems. The most extensive testimony 
was taken on the allegation that the 
Department of Justice failed to conduct a 
thorough investigation as a basis for in- 
stituting antitrust suits against the four 
largest corporations engaged in the 
manufacture and distribution of spiri- 
tuous liquors. 

Witnesses heard by the subcommittee 
included representatives of the Big 
Four corporations, many independent 
producers, representatives of cooperage 
companies, and former and present 
members of the staff of the Department 
of Justice. 

Another phase of the subcommittee’s 
hearings was devoted to the allegation of 
the failure of the Department of Justice 
to prosecute cases involving alleged fraud 
which had been submitted to the De- 
partment of Justice by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

Still another phase of the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings covered an examination of 
cases submitted to our subcommittee by 
the House Select Committee to Investi- 
gate the Educational and Training Pro- 
gram Under the GI Bill. These cases in- 
volved alleged fraud and mishandling 
veterans’ affairs by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and Department of Justice. 

An interim report is in the process of 
preparation and should be available 
shortly. 

No attempt has been made to outline 
in detail much of the work which resulted 
in adverse subcommittee reports. In 
many instances the work which resulted 
in adverse reports was as extensive and 
detailed as work called for on bills which 
ultimately reached the full committee 
and both Houses of Congress. 


Who Carries the Tax Load? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
te WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, who 
is really 


carrying today’s crushing tax 
load? From whose pockets comes the 
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greater part of the billions that the Gov- 
ernment is spending? The answer is, 
the average citizen. 

It is the individual who works in fac- 
tories and mills and plants, behind coun- 
ters, or at the desk who is paying out to 
the spenders in Government. 

It is the individual who drives taxis 
and trucks, busses and streetcars, who 
work our farms, or as carpenters, as elec- 
tricians, as steelworkers, bricklayers, 
steam fitters, and plumbers on whose 
shoulders lies the greatest burden of 
today’s taxation. 

It is the women who work as waitresses, 
as stenographers, clerks, nurses, or at the 
bench or on the assembly lines in fac- 
tories, receptionists, and private secre- 
taries who are a part of the great army 
of taxpayers. 

To fully understand who is paying 
most of the taxes, let me illustrate. If 
the Government were to impose a 100- 
percent tax—it is now about 31 percent— 
on all taxable incomes over $6,000 a year, 
the revenue increase would only be about 
$6,000,600,000. This would pay the cost 
of government for only 344 weeks—3 1⁄2 
weeks out of 52 weeks. Think of that. 
So where does the money for each tax 
increase come from? Obviously from 
the people of America—those in the 
lower income-tax groups. 

INCOME TAXES—UP AND UP AND UP 


Now for some facts and figures—some 
very startling and revealing figures. 
Twenty years ago, under Republican ad- 
ministrations, people in the lower in- 
come brackets paid little or no Federal 
income tax. But now—let us see. 

In 1933 a single man earning $30 a 
week paid only $16 a year in income tax. 
Now he pays $178—or 11 times as much. 
If he earns $80 a week, he paid only 
$110 a year in taxes in 1933, but now he 
pays $725—seven times as much, 

Now let us look at our Mr. Average 
American with a wife and two children, 
making $68.50 a week. In 1933 he paid 
not a single cent in income tax. But now 
under the Truman administration, he is 
paying $179. 

Suppose his salary is $100 a week. In 
1933 he paid $55 in taxes. Now he pays 
$506—an increase of $451. If you hap- 
pen to be in this bracket, think of what 
this increase of $451 a year is taking out 
of your life. You could pay a lot of rent 
with that money or buy a lot of groceries 
and clothes and pleasures for your 


family. 
SMALL PRINT TAXES 


But income taxes are only the start. 
Nowadays taxes are like weeds, springing 
up while your back is turned. Small 
print taxes are what the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau calls retailers’ excise taxes 
and the like. These are the taxes that 
are paid on everything that is bought or 
done. 

For example, make a long-distance 
phone call. There is a tax on it—25 per- 
cent for the internal revenue collector. 

Make a local call. There is a tax on 
it—15 percent for the internal revenue 
collector, 

Buy a train or bus ticket. There is a 
tax on it—15 percent for the internal 
revenue collector. 


Buy a pocketbook. There is a tax on 
it—20 percent for the internal revenue 
collector. 

Buy a movie ticket. There is a tax on 
it—20 percent for the internal revenue 
collector. 

Buy face or after-shave powder. 
There is a tax on it—20 percent for the 
internal revenue collector. 


In fact, there is a Federal tax on all 


toilet preparations, on telegrams. 
There is even a Federal tax on the deed 
to a cemetery lot. 

There is an 8-cent Federal tax on 
every pack of cigarettes. The tax on cig- 
arettes alone for 1 year for the average 
smoker amounts to as much as $50. And 
this is not all—many, many more similar 
taxes. 

HIDDEN TAXES 

The third kind of taxes are the kind 
you cannot see, no matter how hard you 
look. These are now commonly called 
hidden taxes. The truth is that every 
single item that you buy is taxed many 
times over. Directly or indirectly, noth- 
ing escapes the Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau. Buy alight bulb. There is a man- 
ufacturer’s excise tax on it—20 percent 
for the internal revenue collector. Buy 
a radio or a TV set. There is a tax on 
it—10 percent for the internal revenue 
collector. 

The list is as endless and varied as 
everything you buy, 

The most shocking part of these hid- 
den taxes is this: On every single item 
that you buy there are not one, but lit- 
erally scores of hidden taxes, boosting 
the prices, emptying the pocketbook, and 
cutting the standard of living. 

ONE HUNDRED TAXES ON AN EGG 


Take the humble egg you eat for break - 
fast. The Tax Foundation, an impartial 
research agency, made a study of all the 
taxes hidden in a single egg. I defy any- 
one to guess just how many hidden taxes 
they did discover, The experts working 
for the Tax Foundation had quite a time 
of it, but they eventually found 100 hid- 
den taxes in the price of one lonely egg. 

One hundred separate and distinct 
taxes hidden in the price of a single egg. 
No wonder a hen cackles when she lays 
an egg. She is working for the tax col- 
lector. He is the one man to fully appre- 
ciate the job she does. 

Here is how the Tax Foundation 
tracked down the 100 taxes on an egg. 

A typical grocer in Chicago pays 14 
different Federal, State, and local taxes, 
and he has to include them in his cost, 
So up goes the price of the egg. 

The trucker who delivers the eggs to 
the grocer pays 20 more taxes, and they 
go into his bill for hauling the egg—14 
plus 20 makes 34 taxes. 

The egg wholesaler pays 17 more 
taxes—34 plus 17 makes 51 taxes. 

The farmer who sells the eggs to the 
wholesaler pays 10 more taxes—51 plus 
10 makes 61 taxes. 

The feed store owner who sells the 
farmer his feed pays 14 more taxes and 
includes them in his selling price—61 plus 
14 makes 75 taxes. 

The railroad company that transports 
the feed from the mill to the local feed 
store pays 11 more taxes—75 plus 11 
makes 86 taxes. 
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The company that mills the feed pays 
14 more taxes—86 plus 14 makes 100 
taxes. 

Every single one of these taxes is in- 
cluded in the grocer’s final price the 
price you pay. 

EIGHTY-NINE BILLION DOLLARS IN TAXES 


This year the total tax bill—Federal, 
State, and local—is reaching a sum that 
is so huge the normal individual cannct 
grasp its full meaning. That $89,000,- 
000,000 tax take means that the average 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States is paying $590 a year in taxes of 
one kind and another. This may seem 
incredible, but these taxes are so well 
hidden, so camouflaged, and so universal 
that it is impossible to know about most 
of them. But the fact remains that 
$89,000,000,000 divided among some 
150,000,000 people means that the per 
capita sum paid this year for govern- 
ment is $590. 

REPUBLICANS REDUCED TAXES 


Only once in the last 20 years has the 
taxpayer had a break. Only once in 20 
years have taxes been lowered. That was 
in 1948, after the voters gave a majority 
in Congress to the Republicans. The 
Republican Eightieth Congress passed 
the only tax reduction in a generation— 
a cut of $5,000,000,000. 4 

Three-fourths of the Republican tax 
reduction went to people with incomes of 
less than $5,000 a year. Furthermore, 
7,000,000 people of small income were 
relieved of paying even a penny of in- 
come tax. 

Did President Truman join in helping 
the taxpayers? Did he side with those 
who wanted to relieve people of small 
income from paying income taxes? He 
did not. Mr. Truman fought the cut bit- 
terly, and then he vetoed it. The Repub- 
lican tax cut had to be enacted over 
President Truman’s veto. 

How did Mr. and Mrs. Sixty-Eight- 
Fifty-a-Week make out when the Eigh- 
tieth Congress reduced taxes? Their 
taxes were reduced $95 a year. That is 
what the Republican Eightieth Congress 
did for them. 

But this reduction was only a brief set- 
back to the tax-happy administration 
crowd. Soon after they took over Con- 
gress in 1949, taxes started to rise again. 
They have not stopped rising yet, and 
they will not stop rising until there is 
a change of administration. 

TAXES INCREASED BY ADMINISTRATION THREE 

TIMES IN 13 MONTHS 

The record of the present adminis- 
tration, over the last 20 years, shows 
that the entire basis of their thinking 
is bigger and bigger taxes. Tax and tax, 
spend and spend, and elect and elect— 
that is the motto they have shame- 
lessly chosen. 

Between September 1950 and October 
1951 no less than three different tax 
increases were pushed through Congress, 
The increases totaled almost $16,000,- 
000,000. 

The administration is not content even 
now. In his budget message to Congress 
on last January 21, the President asked 
for still another tax increase. This time 
he wanted $5,000,000,000 more. 

The chief reason this latest tax de- 
mand did not go through Congress was 
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because Republican Members opposed it 

with their utmost strength. Thatis what 

stopped your taxes from being even 
higher than they are. 

PRESENT ADMINISTRATION COLLECTED MORE 
TAXES IN LAST 7 YEARS THAN UNDER PREVIOUS 
31 PRESIDENTS COMBINED 
Never, not even at the height of World 

War II, have taxes been so heavy. In 

fact, the American people pay more 

taxes today than any nation in the his- 
tory of the world. They are paying 
out in taxes 31 percent of all they earn. 

That means that every third day of 
our lives is worked for the Government, 

One day out of three is worked without 

pay—for the tax collectors. 

Here are some more astounding figures 
on taxation. In the 7 years that Presi- 
dent Truman has been in office, he has 
collected from the American people more 
taxes than all the 31 Presidents who 
preceded him. The 31 Presidents in- 
clude Franklin D. Roosevelt, who was 
in office nearly twice as long and who 
had to finance the greatest war in his- 
tory. 

In seven short years, the administration 
has taken from the American people the 
sum of $310,000,000,000, compared with 
the $254,000,000,000 collected by all the 
Presidents from George Washington 
down to and including President Roose- 
velt. 

Despite all that money, the Govern- 
ment is not paying its way. It is going 
deeper and deeper in the red. It is still 
borrowing and borrowing to pay its day- 
to-day expenses, piling more and more 
billions on the national debt. Like the 
prodigal son of Biblical times, the Gov- 
ernment continues to waste the sub- 
stance of the American taxpayer as if 
there were no end to his patience. j 

Every housewife in, America knows 
how: often she must stop to consider 
the cost of an article before she buys, 
how often she must say to herself, “Can 
I afford this?” If she cannot afford it, 
she waits until she can, or she goes with- 
out. 

The present administration never 
stops to consider cost. It never asks 
itself, Can American afford this?” It 
races wildly from project to project, 
from expense to expense, as if money 
grew on trees and America were one vast 
forest. 

HOW TO CUT TAXES 

The way to cut taxes is plain. Re- 
duce the expenditures of Government 
by cutting out waste, extravagance, and 
inefficiency. The present administration 
does not seem willing to.do so; therefore, 
it is time for a change. 


Voting Information 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 


HON. ROBERT TRIPP ROSS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ROSS. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
fervent hope that every citizen will exer- 


cise his right to vote in the coming na- 
tional election. So that as many eli- 
gible voters as possible may be in- 
formed about voting requirements in 
New York City for the coming general 
election, I am placing in the Rrecorp the 
following information: 

In New York City every person must 
register this year to be eligible to vote 
in the November election. 

Registration days for New York City 
are October 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Central registration is permitted from 
June 2 to September 26. All persons 
who will not be able to register the week 
of October 6 may go to their local bor- 
ough office of the board of elections and 
register. Persons. who should register 
at the central office are college students 
over 21, out-of-city workers, and others 
who expect to be out of the city during 
registration. week. 

First. Must be at least 21 years of 
age on election day. 

Second. Must be a citizen of the 
United States. If naturalized, naturali- 
zation must have occurred at least 90 
days prior to the day of election and 
the voter must present his or her nat- 
uralization papers at the time he or she 
registers. 

Third. Must have all of the following 
residential requirements: 

(a) One year in the State. 

(b) Four months in the city. 

(c) Thirty days in the election dis- 
trict. 

All of the above prior to the day of 
the general election. 

Fourth. All persons who have never 
heretofore registered to vote in the State 
of New York must take and pass a lit- 
eracy test conducted by the board of ed- 
ucation, or in lieu thereof must submit 
a diploma or certificate of graduation 
showing that he or she has completed 
the work of an approved eighth grade 
elementary school or of a higher school 
in which English is the language of 
instruction, or a matriculation card is- 
sued by a college or university to a stu- 
dent then at such institution or a cer- 
tificate or a letter signed by an official 
of the university or college certifying to 
such attendance, or an honorable dis- 
charge from any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States or submitting an 
affidavit of graduation or discharge in 
proper form. 

During the period of central regis- 
tration—June 2 to September 26, 1952— 
literacy tests will be conducted at the 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston 
Street, room 601, Brooklyn, N. L., Mon- 
days through Fridays, from 10 a. m. to 
3 p. m., except on Friday, July 4, 1952, 
and Monday, September 1, 1952, on which 
dates this office will be closed. 

During the local registration days, Oc- 
tober 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 1952, tests will be 
conducted at local public schools within 
walking distance of the polls and the 
address of the nearest school may be 
obtained from the members of the board 
of registry. 

A new or first voter who desires to 
register centrally and who cannot exhibit 
a diploma or certificate or other proof 
as mentioned above, is advised to first 
proceed to the Office of the Board of Edu- 
cation and obtain a certificate of literacy 
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before going to the borough office of this 
board to register. 

Information relative to central regis- 
tration for voters in the city of New 
York: . 

The election law of this State; as 
amended, permits central registration by 
electors of the city of New York. Any 
elector, whether or not he expects to be 
absent from the county of his residence 
during the period of registration, may 
apply in person at the office of the board 
of elections for the borough to which 
he or she resides, for registration by the 
central registration board on any day, 
other than a Sunday or a holiday, dur- 
ing regular office hours daily—between 9 
a. m. and 5 p. m., Saturday, before noon— 
within the period beginning June 2 and 
ending September 26, 1952. 

The election law, as amended, further 
provides that any qualified voter who 
registers by central registration and cer- 
tain other qualified voters, including 
commercial travelers, actors, and em- 
Ployees in the operation of railroad 
trains, and so forth, must make and 
file an application for absentee ballots 
at the time he or she so registers. How- 
ever, in order to apply for such absentee 
ballots the applicant must declare, under 
oath, that his or her duties, business or 
occupation require him or her to be else- 
where, and the reasons for such absence 
must be those provided for in the elec- 
tion law governing applications for ab- 
sentee voters’ ballots. 

Information relative to manner of ob- 
taining absentee voters’ ballots by elec- 
tors in the city of New York: 

All qualified voters who expect in good 
faith to be unavoidably absent from the 
county of their residence on the day of 
the next general election, because of 
their business, duties, or occupations re- 
quire them to be elsewhere, may vote 
as absentee voters. This section has 
been liberally interpreted to include all 
electors of this city who are actually 
engaged in a remunerative occupation 
outside of the city while maintaining an 
actual residence within the city, but it 
cannot be extended to persons taking 
vacations or pleasure trips at such time 
as will include election day. 

Civilian electors who desire to vote 
by absentee voters’ ballots must apply 
for the same at the-time they register. 

There is no provision in the election 
law for registration to mail for civilian 
electors except inmates of veterans’ fa- 
cilities and their dependents who actu- 
ally are accompanying such inmates, re- 
gardless of circumstances. Members of 
the American Red Cross, United Service 
Organizations, Society of Friends, the 
Maritime Service, the Public Health 
Service, merchant marine, and other 
kindred organizations are all classified 
as Civilian, and all members of such or- 
ganizations must register personally 
within the city of New York. 

Applications for ballots for servicemen 
and their families who have accompa- 
nied them to military posts may be ob- 
tained by writing to the servicemen’s 
division of the office of the secretary of 
state, Albany, N. Y. The serviceman may 
write for the application or the service- 
man’s relatives may request that the ap- 
plication be forwarded to the serviceman, 
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Superliner “United States”: Speed and 
Subsidies i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
we have all read the recent press ac- 
counts of completion of the superliner 
United Stater. This great ship is said 
to be the finest and fastest vessel afioat. 
It is designed to cross the Atlantic ocean 
faster than any other ship. 

What is not so widely known, however, 
is that the construction and sale of this 
ship to its private owners, the United 
States Lines, also set some kind of a 
record for siphoning money out of the 
Public Treasury. 

I have taken time to look into this deal, 
and can tell you very bluntly that the 
contrivances used are highly question- 
able. This ship was built for the Gov- 
ernment at a cost of $78,000,000, then 
sold to its private owners for about $28,- 
000,000—36 percent of the cost to the 
Government. Yet, the private owners 
proudly boast of the accomplishments of 
this ship—and, incidentally, are cashing 
in on them. 

In my humble opinion, this arrange- 
ment has been arrived at on the basis of 
one of the most brazen of all the pieces 
of maladministration that I have seen 
among administrative offices noted, or 
rather, notorious, for wasting the pub- 
lic substance. 

These flagrant abuses of discretion 
were disclosed by Comptroller General 
Lindsay C. Warren, who heads the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, which is the 
agency of the Congress to check on finan- 
cial transactions of the Government. 
Here are some things that the General 
Accounting Office has reported: 

In 1946 the United States Lines, a pri- 
vately owned shipping operator, ap- 
proached the former Maritime Commis- 
sion with a proposal to build a $50,000,- 
000 cuperliner, in which the lines and the 
Government would share the cost under 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, The 
United States Lines stated then and 
there that it could pay only $25,000,000, 
and that the other $25,000,000 would 
have to be paid by a 50-percent Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Now, the law says that these subsidies 
may not exceed 33% percent of construc- 
tion cost, except they may be increased 
to not over 50 percent on convincing evi- 
dence that American building costs are 
that much higher than competitive for- 
eigen building costs. The idea is to place 
the American operator in a position to 
compete with foreign operators. 

The law also says that Uncle Sam will 
pay for features included in a commer- 


cial vessel for national defense uses. In 


other words, if costs are incurred which 
are not needed by the operator of the 
vessel for its own commercial purposes, 
but are needed to make a vessel suitable 
for conversion to national defense uses 
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in time of emergency, the Government 
foots the bill for these special costs. 
However, United States Lines never men- 
tioned this part of the law in its proposal 
for the superliner. 

The goal of United States Lines was 
to get a superliner to carry the same 
number of passengers on a faster sched- 
ule than the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth. At one point, they wrote 
“her speed would be sufficient to have 
her passengers in London and Paris 15 
hours sooner than any other ships 
afloat.” At another point they submit- 
ted a statement of the estimated operat- 
ing results of a 33-knot trans-Atlantic 
passenger vessel. 

After further negotiations, the Mari- 
time Commission on April 7, 1949, exe- 
cuted a contract to sell United States 
Lines a 2,000-passenger trans-Atlantic 
liner for $28,000,000, and on the same 
day entered into another contract with 
a shipbuilding company to build the ves- 
sel for the Government at a cost of $70,- 
000,000. The difference of $42,000,000 
plus was to be paid by the taxpayers of 
the country. 

You ask, naturally: How can this be 
done, when the law limits the subsidies 
to a maximum of 50 percent? Simple 
arithmetic tells us that the $42,000,000 
charged to the taxpayer here is nearer 
60 than 50 percent. Also, what about 
the usual 3344 percent limit? This is 
where the gimmick begins to take shape. 

Apparently when it was realized that 
the superliner would cost even more 
than the estimated $50,000,000, they be- 
gan to cast about for a means of having 
the taxpayers contribute this additional 
cost. In April of 1948—2 years after the 
original proposal—United States Lines 
submitted a list of features which would 
be useful in time of national emergency 
based upon a very hasty study after con- 
sultation with their own naval archi- 
tects. Remember, nothing had been 
said for 2 years, up until this time, about 
national defense uses. 

The Maritime Commission asked the 
Navy to appoint representatives on a 
proposed National Defense Allowance 
Committee—since the law requires Navy 
approval before the Government can pay 
for features built into ships for national 
defense uses—with the comment that— 

United States Lines * * + agreed to 
pay * * * no more than $25,000,000. 
This leaves the Government obligated to 
meet the remainder through two channels, 
viz, the construction subsidy and national 
defense allowance. 


So, the National Defense Allowance 
Committee was given a “Hobson’s 
choice.“ It was to arrive at an allow- 
ance which would enable the Maritime 
Commission to sell the superliner to 
United States Lines for $25,000,000. A 
committee member stated, “Now it was 
recognized that starting out with a 
$25,000,000 maximum contribution from 
United States Lines, the difference be- 
tween that and the ultimate cost of the 
ship had to be borne by the Government. 
There was no other place it could come 
from and our problem was exactly how 
that could best be allocated as between 
national defense and a construction dif- 
ferential subsidy under the terms of the 
act of 1936.“ 
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When the final contracts were signed 
in 1949, the Maritime Commission deter- 
mined that the superliner contained 
national defense features costing $25,- 
390,000, for which it charged United 
States Lines only $1,337,000. In other 
words, the Government paid over $24,- 
000,000 for purported national defense 
features, notwithstanding that the ship 
was the same one United States Lines 
originally had proposed for its own use 
with no mention of such national de- 
fense features. Also, of the remaining 
cost of the superliner, a 40.5 percent 
subsidy took care of $18,225,000. The 
combined national defense and subsidy 
allowances equal $42,285,000 to be paid 
by the Government, against $28,060,000 
by United States Lines, as I have already 
stated. 

The method used to determine the 
national defense costs deserves special 
scrutiny. When it was discovered that 
this part of the law was going to have to 
be dragged in to help United States 
Lines avoid some more of the cost of 
its ship, they dreamed up an imaginary 
“commercial equivalent” ship, that is, a 
hypothetical ship containing what 
United States Lines said they needed for 
commercial purposes but no national 
defense features. The plans for this 
imaginary ship were prepared by United 
States Lines’ architects. The estimated 
cost just happened to be so low that 
when it was compared with the cost of 
the superliner—excluding subsidies—the 
difference was $25,398,000—of which 
$24,000,000 was charged to the Govern- 
ment, 

Now let us look at this commercial- 
equivalent vessel. First of all, its top 
speed was 2844 knots. Yet United States 
Lines had insisted on a 33-knot vessel. 
The 28% -knot commercial equivalent 
could not possibly have made the North 
Atlantic run 15 hours faster than the 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth, and 
probably could not even have equaled the 
schedules of the Queens. Yet, United 
States Lines had demanded a vessel 
which could beat the Queens by 15 hours. 
The commercial equivalent could not by 
any stretch of imagination be called “the 
greatest passenger ship in the world, a 
ship which will exceed in speed, comfort, 
and service any vessel in existence to- 
day.” Its only claim to fame was its 
fanciful origin. The superliner, for 
which United States Lines had asked, 
owe answered this luxury liner descrip- 

on. 

Leaving these questionable national 
defense allowances, we come to the 40- 
percent subsidy, amounting to $18,000,- 
000. Suffice it to say there was no sem- 
blance of the convincing evidence which 
the law requires before a subsidy of over 
33 ½ percent is allowable. The law sets 
out definite standards for determining 
the amount of this subsidy. The subsidy 
may not be more than the American 
cost—excluding national defense allow- 
ances—less the estimated foreign cost of 
a ship built under “similar plans and 
specifications.” Differently stated, the 
subsidy is limited to the excess of Ameri- 
can construction costs over foreign con- 
struction costs for like vessels. Obvi- 
ously, any other basis would be like com- 
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paring apples and eggs; the result would 
be an absurdity. 

The General Accounting Office report - 
ed that the Maritime Commission mis- 
construed the term “similar plans and 
specifications” with the apparent calcu- 
lated purpose of increasing the subsidy. 
The Commission deducted from the 
American cost of the superliner—exclud- 
ing national defense allowances—the 
estimated foreign cost of a different ship 
altogether, one built to foreign standards 
instead of American standards which, of 
course, were used in the superliner. 
Since foreign standards are far lower 
than American standards, the result was 
an unjustiflably low foreign cost to be 
compared with the American cost. The 
lower the foreign cost, the greater the 
subsidy. This stratagem undoubtedly 
accounts for much of the excessive sub- 
sidy. 

There is still one more extravagance 
in connection with this superliner. I 
have mentioned how the subsidy is 
worked out by two contracts. One con- 
tract is between the Government and the 
shipbuilder. In this one the Government 
agrees to pay for construction of the ves- 
sel, and the original agreed price for con- 
struction of the superliner was $70,000,- 
000. In the other contract, the Govern- 
ment agrees to sell the vessel, when com- 
pleted, to the operator—in this case 
United States Lines—for an amount less 
than the construction cost, the difference 
representing the combination of subsidy 
and national defense allowances. 

The construction contract for the 
superliner included a so-called escala- 
tion clause, providing that the agreed 
construction price will be increased if 
during the contract period increases are 
incurred in certain costs, such as wages 
or materials. This clause was a material 
factor in the increased cost to the Gov- 
ernment for construction of the vessel— 
the final reported cost being $78,000,000, 
as compared to the original $70,000,000 
price. 

But yet, on the very same day the 
contract including an escalation clause 
was executed by the Maritime Commis- 
sion for construction of the superliner, 
the Commission turned around and exe- 
cuted a contract for sale of the superliner 
to United States Lines without any pro- 
vision for escalation at all. The most 
charitable thing that can be said of this 
is that it was most improvident from the 
standpoint of the taxpayers. It was un- 
conscionable, to my mind, from the 
standpoint of United States Lines. 

It is for these very good and sufficient 
reasons that our Comptroller General, 
Lindsay C. Warren, has officially noti- 
fied the Secretary of Commerce that the 
contract of sale for the superliner is il- 
legal. The Comptroller General had 
urged, as far back as 1949, that appropri- 
ate steps be taken by the Maritime Com- 
mission to protect the Government. His 
1949 report and recommendations were 
fully supported by the House Expendi- 
tures Committee after extensive hear- 
ings. Promises were made of corrective 
action but none has been taken, either by 
the former Maritime Commission or by 
its successors under the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Federal Maritime Board 
and the Maritime Administration. 


As I pointed out in earlier remarks 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
President finally has directed the Attor- 
ney General to take steps to protect the 
interests of the Government, and to con- 
fer freely with the Comptroller General 
and the Secretary of Commerce. Also, 
an order has been issued to hold up $10,- 
000,000 in operating subsidy payments to 
United States Lines pending outcome of 
the superliner case. The Comptroller 
General has conferred with the Attorney 
General and is, I know, giving him valu- 
able assistance. 

The Comptroller General has done 
everything humanly possible in this case 
to protect the taxpayers’ interests. Ido 
not think he can do more. Now, it is up 
to the other responsible officials of the 
Government to do their part. 


Are the American People Better Off 
Today? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently the statement is made by admin- 
istration speakers that “the American 
people are better off,” or you never had 
it so good.” Let us examine this claim 
and determine whether it is true or false. 
Here are the facts: 


1. THREAT OF ANOTHER WORLD WAR 


Gen. George C. Marshall, former Sec- 
retary of State, Secretary of Defense, 
and Army Chief of Staff, told the gradu- 
ating class of Woodberry Forest School in 
Virginia, on June 2, 1952: 

The years are critical as no others have 
been critical * * * since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, and because of your age you 
will bear the primary burden of the days 
to come, If you had graduated from Wood- 
berry on the eve of the firing on Fort Sumpter 
in 1861, you would have been facing a less 
dangerous future, I fear, than you do to- 
day. 


Bernard M. Baruch, administration 
adviser, told the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee on May 28, 1952: 

Our highest military authorities have 
stated, unequivocally, that from now through 
1954, will be the period of maximum peril 
for this Nation. 


Senator Brien McManon, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, and chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, told the Democrat State 
convention in Connecticut on June 14, 
1952: 

The simple truth is that we are today en- 
gaged in an arms race. 


Senator McManon told the Senate on 
April 24, 1951: 

Fact No. 1 is American unpreparedness for 
all-out war, except in the field of atomic 
energy. Another fact * * * is Rus- 
sia’s ability to drop a number of atom bombs 
upon American cities right now—today. * * + 
At stake is whether or not this very Capitol 
building, this very Senate Chamber, may be 
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blown to smithereens next week or the week 
after. 


For the first time in 150 years, Ameri- 
cans fear for their safety. That is what 
the administration party has given us 
and that is what they promise for the 
future. 

2. THIRD WAR IN ONE GENERATION 


By July of this year, the Korean strug- 
gle had cost the United States combat 
casualties of 112,843, plus noncombatant 
casualties of 401,628—an over-all total of 
514,471. I would hate to have to tell 
any of these young men they never had 
it so good. 

President Truman says we are not at 
war—that the Korean struggle is only a 
police action. Dean Acheson claims we 
are holding the line for peace. If 
514,471 casualties are the price of peace, 
what will all-out war cost if it comes? 

Congress has appropriated $246,000,- 
000,000 for defense since 1946. Despite 
this astronomical sum, we seem unable 
to cope with a third-rate aggressor in 
Korea. 

Senator Harry F. BYRD, Democrat, of 
Virginia, said in Atlantic City on May 
17, 1952: 

There is no more prospect of the end of 
the Korean war than there was 2 years ago. 
We are paying 100 percent of the cost; 95 
percent of the fighting in Korea is being 
done by Americans; and 95 percent of the 
casualties are Americans. We are getting 


weaker while the Russians are getting 
stronger. 


Three wars under Democrat admin- 
istrations in the last 50 years have pro- 
duced 1,442,470 battle casualties. Re- 
publican administrations in the same 50 
years have produced exactly zero battle 
casualties. 

8. REDS INCREASE THEIR RULE TO 800,000,000 
PEOPLE 

In the last 7 years, the Communists 
have swallowed one country after an- 
other, increasing their rule from 170,- 
000,000 people to 800,000,000 people. 
The Red flag now flies over one-third of 
the globe. Each new conquest by the 
Communists increases the danger to the 
United States, 

The Communists are waging open 
warfare in Indochina. Unrest sweeps 
all of Asia, the Middle East, and much 
of Europe. The Communists even have 
large beachheads in our own Western 
Hemisphere, in Central and South 
America. 

4. COMMUNIST THREAT AT HOME 


Communists have infiltrated almost 
every phase of American life, in order 
to steal our secrets, influence our poli- 
cies, and weaken us generally. The ad- 
ministration has refused to take the 
necessary steps to stop the Communists. 

Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat, of 
Nevada, and chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, said on March 3, 
1951, after talking to FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover: 

The United States is in greater internal 
security danger than it has ever been, 

5. HIGH PRICES OFFSET WAGE GAINS 


High wages today are meaningless be- 
cause of administration-caused high 
prices. In the past 12 years the cost of 
living has about doubled, so wages are 
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worth, at the most, only half their for- 
mer value. Many wives have been forced 
to go to work to supplement their hus- 
bands’ earnings. The administration 
has caused high prices through its wild 
spending and its bungling of price con- 
trol. Think of how much better off our 
people would be if the cost of living had 
remained stable. 

Poor people have been hit hardest by 
high prices. Representative JOHN Mc- 
Cormack, House Democrat leader, said on 
May 22, 1952: 

Lower income families have no margin to 
absorb higher prices. They just have to do 
without. Inflation is causing special hard- 
ship to people all over the country. Pen- 
sions, annuities, savings, have all diminished 
in value. Veterans, school teachers, and 
white-collar workers are special victims. 
Wages seldom keep pace with rising prices. 


What kind of “prosperity” is it when 
young people cannot buy a house unless 
they are able to raise $3,000 or $4,000 in 
cash for a down payment and unless they 
mortgage their future for $12,000 or 
$15,000? 

6. HIGH TAXES OFFSET HIGH WAGES 


In 1941 the average American paid in 
taxes—Federal, State, and local—15 per- 
cent of his income. Today he pays 31 
percent of all he earns. Think of the 
better life our people could lead if they 
didn’t have to foot the bill for so much 
waste and extravagance. 

President Truman has demanded an- 
other $5,000,000,000 tax increase. Is this 
the way to help the American people? 

Federal taxes now hit millions of poor 
people who never before had to pay a 
cent. The only break they have had in 
recent years came from the Republican 
Eightieth Congress, which relieved 7,000,- 
000 people of small income from paying 
any income tax and reduced the taxes of 
all the rest of us. 

7. SAVINGS CUT IN HALF 


High prices have cut in half the real 
value of United States bonds, saving ac- 
counts, life insurance, social security, 
pensions, and all other fixed-amount 
savings. Elderly people, widows, or- 
phans, veterans, and the poor have been 
hard hit. 

Today, the average American family is 
poorer than it was 7 years ago. Its sav- 
ings bank deposits, life insurance, United 
States bonds, and so forth, increased 
from $4,495 in 1945 to $4,975 in 1951. 
But when the decline in purchasing 
power is taken into account, the 1951 
figure drops to $3,417. In other words, 
while there was an increase in dollars— 
which the administration boasts about— 
there was a drop in what those dollars 
will buy. What these figures prove is 
that the richer we seem to be getting 
in 50-cent dollars, the poorer we really 
are in what those dollars will buy. 

8, NATIONAL DEBT OFFSETS SAVINGS 


The Federal debt was $179 per person 
on June 30, 1933, and $1,725 on June 30, 
1952. This means the total debt for a 
family of four is $6,900. In deciding 
whether you are now ahead of 1933, de- 
duct this amount from your bank ac- 
count and see what you would have left 
if called upon to carry your part of the 
national debt. We are misled by the use 
of big figures and little dollars. 


9. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IS HARD PRESSED 


Thirty years ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment took only 37 percent of the total 
cost of all government, Federal, State, 
and local. Today it is taking 80 per- 
cent. As a result, State and local gov- 
ernments are hard pressed to pay their 
bills and maintain essential services. 
Schools, hospitals, and other institutions 
are crowded because of inability to fi- 
nance additional ones. Highways are 
jammed. Teachers, policemen, firemen, 
and many other State and local govern- 
ment employees are barely able to exist. 

10. RELIEF COSTS SOAR 


If we are so prosperous, it seems 
strange that the Federal, State, and local 
governments paid $2,260,000,000 for di- 
rect relief in 1950. In addition, the Fed- 
eral Government paid out $2,328,000,000 
in unemployment insurance, and so 
forth. Direct relief for 1950 was almost 
2% times greater than that of the high- 
est year of the Roosevelt administration. 


11. UNEMPLOYMENT 


On two occasions it was war and only 
war that saved the country from severe 
unemployement. 

The CIO News said on April 17, 1950: 

More than 4,000,000 persons are totally 
unemployed, and an additional 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 are working only parttime. * * * 
We're supposed to be in a period of pros- 

ty * * yet we have between 10,- 
000,000 and 11,000,000 persons who have no 
jobs at all or work only part time. The CIO 
News concluded: The situation is serious. 


Even after the start of the Korean 
war, unemployment was a serious prob- 
lem. Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the CIO United Automobile Workers, 
said last February: 

Unemployment in 1952 creates more hard- 
ship than unemployment in 1932. 


He pointed out that today’s unem- 
ployed not only suffer from depressed 
income, but they must pay inflated 
prices for the things they need. 

12. THE DRAFT 

Does any one dare shout “you never 
had it so good” to a young man who has 
quit school, halted his career, and post- 
pored marriage in order to serve in the 
Army? 

13. DECLINE IN MORALITY 

There is no greater threat to our long- 
term security than the decline of public 
morality under this administration. No 
nation can last unless its government is 
based on the highest principles of con- 
duct. 


14, USING UP OUR NATURAL RESOURCES 


We are using up our irreplaceable re- 
sources at a fast rate. Today there are 
73 items on the critical list compared to 
only 38 in 1938. 

Stuart Symington, a top administra- 
tion figure, has said: 

Few people realize how grave is the grow- 
ing shortage of raw materials available to 
the economy of this country, 

15. ECONOMIC STORMS AHEAD? 

Many economists say our so-called 
prosperity is based on the quicksand of 
war, preparations for greater wars, Gov- 
ernment hand-outs, grants, loans, sub- 
sidies, and wasteful spending. 
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Henry H. Heinmann, executive vice 
president of the National Association of 
Credit Men, said in Houston on May 12, 
1952: 


There has been nothing real about it 
United States prosperity—for 20 years. We 
have loaned money abroad so they might 
buy, or we have given money abroad to 
have them use it to buy our production. 
International trade resting on that basis 
is moving down a one-way street. There 
must be an end to it sometime. 


John S. Knight, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Daily News and three 
other large newspapers, wrote on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1952: 

The greatest misconception in modern 
times is the notion that we are living in an 
era of unrivaled prosperity. Superficially, 
there is ample evidence to support the pros- 
perity view. * * * However, what we 
are really enjoying is a false prosperity 
induced by unprecedented Government 
spending and an inflated economy. * * » 
The danger signals are flying. The cycle of 
higher taxes, higher wages, and higher prices 
cannot continue indefinitely without wreck- 
ing the economy and all of us with it. 


These are the facts. They answer the 
question. We are not better off when 
higher wages are destroyed by high 
taxes and high prices. What we need is 
a prosperity built upon peace, not upon 
war, 


Do You Believe in Teaching Your Children 
Superstitions and Hoodlumism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
am enclosing a letter from the super- 
intendent of schools, of Drew, Miss., 
together with an editorial from the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. While I 
feel that any legislation in this field is 
primarily the responsibilty of the States, 
Mr, James is to be commended for his 
action in calling this problem to the 
attention of the general public. 

The letter and editorial follow: 


Below is an editorial printed in the Com- 
mercial Appeal on Sunday, November 5, 1950, 
I believe this editorial is worthy of the con- 
sideration of our Congressmen and State 
legislators and our individual communities. 

Since there is no sane reason for celebrat- 
ing Halloween, should it not be legally elim- 
inated? If you will reprint this editorial in 
your paper either as a guest editorial or 
otherwise, I believe it will be the beginning 
of something that needs to be done very 
much. 

A. W. JAMES, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Drew, Miss. 


[From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
November 5, 1950] 
Drew Was BUILDING 
To the mayor and board of aldermen of 
Drew, Miss., and students of Drew High 
School, the civilized world is indebted for a 
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sane idea. There, students of the high school 
took over municipal affairs for a day on Octo- 
ber 31 and looked into matters such as speed 
limits around schools, extension of city limits, 
traffic safety, and the general welfare of their 
community. 

Thus in one American community, at least, 
there was something intelligent and con- 
structive going on while unprecedented van- 
dalism ran rife over so many towns and cities 
in this land. 

To the wise adults and intelligent boys and 
girls of that community, our compliments. 
For they were building while so many others 
were tearing down. 

All this stems from an anachronistic and 
utterly meaningless celebration on the last 
day of October. Then all restraints are 
thrown off by the younger set. This year, in 
particular, many reports came telling of re- 
volting and vicious tricks played by wanton 
and unguided youth. 

It might be worth while to look at this 
Halloween tradition, to trace its source, and 
see why it has no meaning today. First of 
all, it had its origin far back in man’s dim 
past when people looked for jewels in the 
heads of toads; when helpless human beings 
were fastened into huge wicker baskets and 
burned as sacrifices while their luckier neigh- 
bors looked on; when grown people went to 
the fields to indulge in shameful orgies of sex 
to encourage the lands to yield good crops; 
when man was beset on every hand by gob- 
lins, witches, and ghosts. 

It was on Halloween, the ancient Halloween 
observed by the Druids, that ghosts and other 
sinister creatures were most likely to go 
abroad. Poor, blind, superstitious man hud- 
dled in fear lest those nonexistent terrors 
get him; or, worse yet, he fled from his fel- 
lows who would have barbecued him alive in 
a wicker basket in wholesale lots. And that 
is what our boys and girls feel called upon 
to commemorate on this last day of October, 
at the midpoint of the twentieth century. 

Tribute to superstition, homage to a relic 
of man's blind and baseless fear. The myth 
says goblins may be out, so our boys and 
girls go forth to outdo those horrendous crea- 
tures at their own game. 

In some communities grown-ups pay trib- 
ute to escape depredation; they fear to go 
away on that night lest their property be 
damaged, their homes defiled. So they stay 
in and pay off both harmless children of the 
neighborhood and the adolescent vandals 
alike. The police admittedly are unable to 
cope with the situation. Morning dawns, and 
the neighborhood resembles the wake of war. 

The people at Drew, Miss., have petitioned 
the Congress of the United States and the 
legislature of their State to outlaw the prac- 
tice of wanton vandalism on this day or 
night, At the same time, the people of Drew 
have set up something constructive in its 
stead, encouraging their boys and girls to 
have a hand in government for at least one 
day in the year, and a most appropriate day 
at that. 

This might help. But even this is not the 
final answer. The only possible answer to 
unrestrained vandalism is home control. 
Once all the parents in a neighborhood get 
together and make sure their own offspring 
are not out roaming the streets on Halloween 
night, begging alms under the guise of “trick 
or treat,“ or ravishing the countryside, there 
will be an end to this senseless observance of 
an occasion which means nothing in our civi. 
lized heritage. 

The city can’t accomplish it all with bribes 
under the guise of prizes, for plenty of mis- 
chief gets done as the youngsters lug loot 
homeward. 

We want our youngsters to relish life. 
They will be young only once, and they ought 
to taste every legitimate joy that can be pro- 
vided. But wanton destruction of property 
and uncivilized behavior in general, we sub- 
mit, is not legitimate recreation. 


Rodney A. Mattson Wins Air Passage to 
Finland in Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks of Thursday, June 26, 1952, I 
spoke relative to the nation and people of 
Finland who deserve the admiration and 
respect of the entire world. They abhor 
hand-outs and the manner in which they 
work and pay their debts ought to shame 
many parts of the world. 

I was, therefore, most gratified to hear 
of a fine gesture made toward those great 
people. This fine gesture recently took 
place in my district and will do much to 
bring our two great nations closer. 

An essay contest sponsored by Mr. 
John P. Varda, of Madison, Wis., with the 
cooperation of the Iron County Miner 
and radio station WJMS in Ironwood, 
offered an opportunity for a Gogebic- 
range resident of Finnish extraction to 
visit Finland via Pan-American Airways. 
The trip included a 3-week stay in Fin- 
land with tickets to all the principal 
Olympic events. 

The winner of the trip to Finland, with 
emphasis on the 1952 Olympics, turned 
out to be a 19-year-old youth, Rodney A. 
Mattson, who is a champion mile run- 
ner and cross country runner, holding 
several records in the Michigan-Wis- 
consin conference. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point a clipping from a weekly news- 
paper in my district, the Iron County 
Miner: 

THE EsSAY: FINLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 

AMERICA 
(By Rodney A. Mattson) 

Little Finland, the Scandinavian penin- 
sula's land of sparkling lakes and rivers is 
one of America’s most generous benefactors. 
This country, bordering the Arctic Circle, 
has given to the United States the most 
valuable gift that a nation can present, 
namely, its people. Over 400,000 people of 
Finnish extraction now reside in America. 
Percentagewise this is a staggering number 
as it represents 10 percent of Finland’s total 
population. From the early days of Swedish 
rule to the present time, the Finns have mi- 
grated to this country, the melting pot of 
nations, to contribute their ideas and ener- 
gies as they blended with other nations of 
the world. 

Because climatic conditions were similar 
to those in their home country, the region of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan was 
chosen by most of the Finnish immigrants 
for their new homes. Here the vast mineral 
and lumbering industries were exploited by 
the rugged Finns who daily conquered the 
hardships in the days when only crude equip- 
ment was at hand. 

Finland's contributions to the world in 
the form of arts and sports are gifts shared 
by the United States as well as the rest of 
the world. The music of Jean Sibelius, Fin- 
land's great composer has thrilled and still 
thrills tens of thousands of Americans an- 
nually and has echoed and reechoed in the 
approving ears of critics and music lovers 
far and wide. Frans Emil Sillanpaa’s 
works have been translated into English and 
have been published in the United States 
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for lovers of fine literature to enjoy. Fa- 
mous structures on two continents have been 
designed by Eliel Saarinen, the late director 
of Cranbrook School at Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

The axiom, “Develop the body as well as 
the mind,” is uppermost in the minds of the 
Finnish folk, as is evidenced by the strong 
showing of their athletes in the Olympic 
Games, past and present. Especially prom- 
inent in the long distance runs, such men 
as Paavo Nurmi, Taisto Maki, Viljo Heino, 
Lauri Lehtinen, and Eino Borg have perma- 
nently established in the annals of the 
sports world the name of Finland as the 
home of great athletes. 

Finland has the reputation of owing no 
country anything for any lengthy period, 
as the speedy repayment of the United 
States loans signifies. She does not look 
backward on life, as many nations do, but 
forward to see what the future will bring. 
The United States should be grateful for 
the present attitude of the Finns and should 
hope that other nations will follow their 
example. 

Courage and resourcefulness have been 
exhibited by the Finnish nation in regard 
to the preservation of its independence and 
liberty against all aggressors. The Soviet 
sickle has twice swept across their land in 
the last 15 years, removing two sheaves 
of land, and it is now fearfully poised to 
swing again. “Little Finland” has rebuilt 
herself two times in these 15 years and still 
has the fire and enthusiasm of a young 
nation just beginning to grow. 

We, as a Nation, are offered the same 
spirit of determination preserved by the 
Finnish people during her long periods of 
hardship, if we but acceptit. Yes, our coun- 
try needs but to look to tiny Finland to re- 
ceive the most cherished of all gifts, the 
gift of faith in an ideal. With this gift of 
faith we can, perhaps, shut the gaping 
mouth of the ever-present Russian bear for 
all time. 

Being a Christian nation, Finland may 
lend us this parting thought: “Blessed is 
tee nation whose God is the Lord” (Psalms 

:12). 


Labor and Republican Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been differing viewpoints ex- 
pressed as to the Taft-Hartley Act—some 
favorable and others unfavorable. 

The best way to judge the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is to see what it has accom- 
plished. If it has helped the working- 
man, the unions, and the rest of the 
country, it is a good law. If it has been 
unfair to them in any way, it should be 
ckanged. Here are the facts on what 
EA happened under the Taft-Hartley 

ct: 

Fact No. 1: Since the Taft-Hartley 
Act, wages have gone up greatly. In 
1946, before Taft-Hartley, the average 
factory wage rate was $1.09 per hour. 
In May 1952 it was $1.66. These are 
official Government figures. They indi- 
cate that the Taft-Hartley Act has not 
been a detriment to workers obtaining 
higher wages. 

Fact No. 2: There are more jobs than 
ever. In 1946 there were 57,500,000 jobs 
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in the United States. In May 1952 there 
were 62,800,000. ‘These are official Gov- 
ernment figures. Thus, the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act has not reduced the number of 
jobs. : 

Fact No. 3: Unemployment has 
dropped. In 1946 there were 2,300,000 
jobless, In May 1952 there were 1,600,- 
000. These are official Government fig- 
ures, Again in this vital matter it can 
be seen the Taft-Hartley Act has not 
been harmful to workers. 

Fact No. 4: Unions are bigger than 
ever. In 1946 total union membership 
was approximately 14,000,000. Today, 
according to the unions themselves, it is 
16,000,000. This fact makes it plain 
that the Taft-Hartley Act has not been 
a detriment to the growth of unions. 

Fact No. 5: Strike losses are only a 
fraction of what they were before Taft- 
Hartley. In 1946, 116,000,000 man-days 
were lost because of work stoppages. 
Last year the figure was only 22,900,000. 
This has meant more money in the pock- 
ets of workers since the Taft-Hartley 
Act than before. 

Fact No. 6: Pensions, life insurance, 
hospitalization insurance, vacations, and 
many other welfare benefits have spread 
throughout industry. In this regard 
here is something of extreme impor- 
tance. It was under the Taft-Hartley 
Act that the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled for the first time that em- 
ployers must bargain with unions on 
welfare pians. In other words, it was 
under Taft-Hartley that the big boost 
in these benefits occurred. No one will 
deny that this has been of great im- 
portance to all workers. 

IMPROVED CONDITIONS FOR UNION LABOR 


Those are the facts and figures about 
the Taft-Hartley Act, and they add up 
to only one conclusion. The best inter- 
ests of the workingman and of the rest 
of our citizenry have been greatly ad- 
vanced by the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As a matter of fact, union officials have 
spoken repeatedly of the gains being 
made since the Taft-Hartley Act has 
been in effect. Two years after the pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley Act, William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, told an AFL conven- 
tion: 

Our workers are securing increases in wages 
constantly. 


The AFL’s executive council reported: 

Wage rates and earnings have remained at 
high levels. * * * Our union membership 
is at peak levels. 


Here is what Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, told his annual convention 
after 2 years’ experience under Taft- 
Hartley: 

Our movement today is stronger, more 
— entrenched in American life, than ever 

ore, 


Even a top official in the Truman ad- 
ministration, Secretary of Labor Maurice 
Tobin, has joined in the salutes to the 
results that are being achieved under our 
present labor laws. After 3 years of the 
Taft-Hartley law, Secretary Tobin said: 

Successful collective bargaining is going 
on to an extent to which most of us do not 
realize. We see the headlines which have to 
do with violence or obduracy (stubbornness) 


in isolated instances, but we are not aware 
of the vast number of agreements reached 
quietly and as a matter of course in most 
industries. Indeed, labor-management peace 
is commonplace in many industries. 


These opinions confirm what the fig- 
ures show. Under Taft-Hartley, every- 
body is ahead—our working people, our 
unions, and the rest of the country. 

WHY TAFT-HARTLEY IS HELPING LABOR 

The reason why the Taft-Hartley Act 
has benefited workingmen and unions 
is simple. The Taft-Hartley Act guar- 
antees and strengthens the rights of 
labor. Let me tell you exactly what the 
Taft-Hartley Act guarantees, 

To the workingman: A 

The right to quit his job at any time. 

The right to take part in legal union 
activities. 

The right to remain in his union so 
long as he pays his dues. 

The right to protection against un- 
fair practices by either employer or 
union officials. 

The right to political activity of his 
own choice and freedom to contribute 
thereto. 

The right to a secret ballot in any 
election concerned with his livelihood, 

The right to protection from personal 
financial responsibility in damage cases 
against his union. 

To the labor unions: 

The right to establish union-shop con- 
tracts by agreement with management, 

The right to strike. 

The right to free collective bargain- 


The right to protection from rival 
unions during the life of union contracts. 
The right to assurance from employ- 
ers that they will bargain only with 
certified unions as a protection against 
unfair labor practices, 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN HAS USED TAPT-HARTLEY 
ACT NINE TIMES 

There is a provision in the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act that the President may use when 
a strike reaches the stage of being a na- 
tional emergency. This part of the law 
is purely voluntary. If he wishes, the 
President may appoint a fact-finding 
board and take other steps to settle the 
strike or lock-out, but if he does not 
like that procedure, he may skip the 
whole thing. Yet, by this summer Mr, 
Truman had used this Taft-Hartley pro- 
vision no less than nine separate times, 

Here are the occasions when this part 
of the law was used voluntarily by Presi- 
dent Truman: 

March 1948: Atomic-energy dispute, 

March 1948: Meat-packing dispute. 

April 1948: Coal dispute. 

May 1948: Long-lines telephone dis- 
pute. 

June 1948: Coal dispute. 

June 1948: Coastal and Great Lakes 
maritime dispute. 

August 1948: East coast maritime dis- 
pute. 

February 1950: Coal dispute. 

August 1951: Copper dispute. 

In every one of these disputes, there 
was success in bringing about a settle- 
ment. President Truman must have 
thought that there was merit in the 
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used its provisions to settle the above- 
mentioned strikes. 
PERFECTING THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


From the day the Taft-Hartley Act 
Was passed, Republicans have realized 
that experience undoubtedly would show 
ways of perfecting it. This is true of 
any other complicated law that is en- 
acted by Congress. Actual experience 
always shows how it can be changed for 
the better. 

In the Taft-Hartley Act itself, Repub- 
licans included a provision establishing 
a joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate to make a continuing and intensive 
study of the operations of the law. 
After observing the workings of the 
Taft-Hartley Act for 1 year, Republicans 
on the joint committee issued a report 
recommending a number of changes. 

Later, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Republicans backed a bill that 
would have made 19 important improve- 
ments in Taft-Hartley. Every single 
one of these improvements had been 
suggested by labor leaders. These im- 
provements were defeated by the Demo- 
crats. One hundred and ninety-three 
Democrats voted to kill these improve- 
ments, while almost every Republican 
voted to pass them. Evidently, the ad- 
ministration thought it good politics to 
keep the act from being amended and 
thereby continue the subject as an issue 
in political campaigns, 

In the Senate, three Republicans, 
Senators Taft, Smith of New Jersey, and 
Donnell, led a similar attempt to make 
Taft-Hartley even better. They intro- 
duced 29 improvements, most of them in 
response to recommendations by union 
leaders, 

A majority of the Democrats fought 
these improvements, but the Republi- 
cans managed to get them passed any- 
way. But nothing more could be done 
to get these improvements into law be- 
cause of the road block thrown up by 
the Democrats in the House. 

In the Eighty-second Congress Repub- 
licans have continued to fight to perfect 
the Taft-Hartley Act but because they 
are in a minority, most of their efforts 
have been blocked by the Democrats. 
The only amendment that has been 
enacted was one to validate labor con- 
tracts that were signed prior to taking 
of the non-Communist oath by labor 
leaders, and to dispense with the re- 
quirement that an election must be held 
before a labor organization and an 
employer may make a union-shop 
agreement. Republicans supported this 
change by an overwhelming vote. 

Republicans are pledged to continue 
the struggle to perfect the Taft-Hartley 
Act. The Republican position is very 
clear on this point. It is: 

To urge the adoption of such amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act as time and experi- 
ence show to be desirable and which further 
protect the rights of labor, management, and 
the public, 

MINE SAFETY BILL 


In the closing days of the last session 
of Congress, it was a Republican who put 
through a mine safety bill despite some 
strong Democrat opposition. This bill 
gives Federal inspectors authority to 


Taft-Hartley Act or he would not have close coal mines and protect the miners. 
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when the mines are found to be in im- 
minent danger of an explosion, fire, flood, 
cave-in, or other serious accident. 

Here is what the United Mine Workers 
Journal of July 15, 1952, said upon pas- 
sage of the bill: 

The long years of struggle by the United 
Mine Workers for effective mine safety legis- 
lation—years during which thousands of 
miners met violent death and more 
thousands were maimed for life—were cul- 
minated on July 2 when Congress completed 
action on a measure authorizing enforce- 
ment powers by Federal mine inspectors. 
Thus triumphantly ended the coal miners’ 
persistent and unwearying effort to obtain 
Federal mine safety legislation with teeth in 
it. 


Listen also to what the Mine Workers 
Journal said regarding who was respon- 
sible for the law: 

The person most responsible for this law 
was Representative Sam MCCONNELL (Repre- 
sentative SAMUEL K. McCoNNELL, JR, of 
Pennsylvania is the ranking Republican on 
the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor). It was his bill, written under his di- 
rection, driven through a reluctant commit- 
tee, the majority of which fundamentally 
opposed such legislation. Committee Chair- 
man GRAHAM A. BARDEN, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, was a bitter opponent. * * * 
Representative MCCONNELL, through hard 
work, skillfully piloted this bill through sub- 
committee, full committee, Rules Commit- 
tee, and to final passage. 


Republicans in both the House and 
Senate got behind the bill and achieved 
its enactment. 

REPUBLICANS DEFEAT TWO ANTILABOR BILLS 


In 1945, the administration demanded 
a revolutionary bill to conscript labor. 
Unions were vigorously opposed because 
they believed the bill would violate the 
rights of free workingmen. Republican 
Members of Congress played a leading 
part in defeating the bill. 

Again in 1946, another drastic threat 
was made to the freedom of American 
workingmen. Mr. Truman demanded 
what would have been the worst strike- 
breaking law in history—a law giving 
him power to break strikes by drafting 
strikers into the Army and forcing them 
to work at the point of a bayonet. 
Unions naturally opposed the bill. For- 
tunately for the unions and for every 
workingman and woman in the country, 
every Republican Senator voted against 
the bill and killed it. 

REPUBLICANS’ HISTORIC RECORD ON LABOR 


Back in 1868, it was a Republican Con- 
gress and a Republican President that 
established the principle of the 8-hour 
day. It was the Republicans who cre- 
ated the original Bureau of Labor and 
later elevated it to a full-fledged execu- 
tive department. 

Fifty-six long years ago, the Repub- 
lican platform guaranteed the right of 
workingmen to join unions and bargain 
collectively, and 2 years later a law was 
passed during a Republican administra- 
tion prohibiting the discharge of railroad 
employees for union membership. 

It was during a Republican adminis- 
tration that workmen's compensation 
for railroad and Government employees 
was set up. It was the Republican 
States that pioneered with workmen’s 
compensation laws for other employees. 


Twelve years before the Federal Social 
Security Act, the Republican State of 
Montana passed a program of old-age 
assistance. Republican States pioneered 
with child labor laws, and a Republican 
administration in Washington founded 
the Children’s Bureau. 

Republicans passed the Railroad Labor 
Act in 1926—a law that is still regarded 
as a model of fairness and efficiency in 
settling disputes. Republicans passed 
the law that protects working people 
from the competition of prison labor, and 
Republicans passed a law requiring pay- 
ment of prevailing wage rates on Gov- 
ernment construction projects. 

In 1932, Republicans enacted the law 
that launched labor unions on their great 
expansion. This was the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act, which protected labor from 
“vyellowdog” or antiunion contracts. 
When the Wagner Act was passed, the 
record shows a majority of Republicans 
voted for it. 

All of this goes to prove that the Re- 
publican Party has been sympathetic to 
the best interests of the workers, and, 
will continue to promote their welfare. 


A Reply to Henry Kaiser’s Refutation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. O’KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, on May 
22, 1952, I inserted a statement in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD relative to the 
activities of Henry J. Kaiser. My state- 
ment did not purport to contain any new 
and startling revelations. Rather it was 
a compilation of information previously 
published in various mediums but never 
before brought together and related as 
a single continuous saga. 

When so assembled the material told 
an unbelievable story of how one had 
prospered almost exclusively with the 
help and at the expense of the United 
States Government. My reason for 
placing these facts in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp did not rise out of any personal 
vindictiveness toward Henry Kaiser, 
rather it stemmed from a firm convic- 
tion that the Henry Kaiser story has been 
teo often repeated in the past decade 
and from a hope that by compiling this 
story, we might discourage Government 
free loaders, both large and small, in the 
future. 

When I made the remarks on May 21, 
I was sure of my facts and yet I could 
hardly believe that such a complete mas- 
tery of the Federal Government was pos- 
sible. Since that time I have had even 
further verification of my facts, and I 
have begun to see just how this miracle 
was accomplished. 

The first response to my remarks was 
a number of letters from Mr. Kaiser and 
others generally challenging the truth of 
everything I had said, demanding the 
source of my information and defending 
their position in no uncertain terms. I 
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inserted these letters in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in order to be completely 
fair in the matter. 

The next reaction was fair and laud- 
able. Henry Kaiser and six of his as- 
sistants visited me personally. They re- 
peated the contents of their letters and 
generally presented me for the better 
part of 2 hours with their facts and fig- 
ures which I could hardly be expected 
to absorb under the circumstances. The 
upshot of this conference was that I 
asked Mr. Kaiser to submit a sworn 
statement of any facts which refuted 
my remarks, and I agreed that I would 
insert such statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp and that I would repudi- 
ate any of my previous remarks which 
he could show to be in error. 

Slightly over 2 weeks later a 25-page 
document was received in my office. I 
was not in Washington when I intended 
to insert it in the Recorp. But this docu- 
ment was introduced into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD by Congressman JAMES 
Morrison, of Louisiana. I have already 
expressed my approval of Mr. MorrIson’s 
action, but I have asked that any other 
statements attributed to me on the same 
date be expunged from the RECORD, 

I have carefully studied the 85-page 
defense presented by Mr. Kaiser, and I 
have made individual comments on each 
of the points he makes. I will insert 
that detailed comment in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD, but I would like here to 
make some general observations con- 
cerning Mr. Kaiser’s defense. 

The document is supposed to be and is 
advertised as a sworn statement, yet Mr. 
Kaiser swears only that he believes the 
facts therein to be true. The document 
was supposed to show that my previous 
remarks were a tissue of errors, yet it 
fails entirely to point out one signifi- 
cant instance in which I have stated 
something as a fact which is not a fact. 

So that you will fully appreciate what 
I have said about this document, it might 
be well to cite you just a few examples. 

I stated in my previous remarks that 
the original investment by Mr. Kaiser 
and associates in Permanente Metals was 
$100,000 and that, without adding to this 
investment, they now held stock valued 
at some $80,000,000. Mr. Kaiser’s reply 
is to assert that Permanente had a net 
worth of $4,000,000 in 1946 and had also 
borrowed money from private banks, 
This is, of course, completely unrespon- 
sive and entirely irrelevant to my point 
which was that the aluminum facilities 
sold to Kaiser by the War Assets Ad- 
ministration netted him a tremendous 
profit at little or no personal risk. 

Along the same line, I charged that 
John C. McCone had been a business 
partner of Stephen Bechtel, who holds 
a substantial block of Kaiser-Frazer 
stock. Mr. Kaiser’s reply is that John 
C. McCone has never been an employee 
or held stock in Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

In a different vein, I asserted that the 
Hughes flying boat venture was a tre- 
mendous flop. Mr. Kaiser does not deny 
this, but he spends several pages ex- 
pounding on what a fine job he did pro- 
ducing baby flat tops for the Navy. 

One of Mr. Kaiser’s most interesting 
responses came to my statement that 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. was in deplorable 
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financial shape. Mr. Kaiser quotes of all 
people his son, Edgar, predicting that the 
corporation will make a profit in 1952. 
You will be interested in the following 
prediction which Edgar made to the 
RFC in September 1949, when Kaiser- 
Frazer was applying for a substanital 
loan. 

Edgar predicted that losses for 1949, 
9 months of which were already past, 
would be $15,181,000. Actual losses were 
839,329,351. Edgar predicted a $5,900,- 
000 loss in 1950 and a 815,400,000 profit 
in 1951. Actually the corporation lost 
1 in 1950 and $12,308,768 in 
1951, 

With regard to the findings of the 
Senate subcommittee investigating RFC 
loans to Kaiser-Frazer, I stated my opin- 
ion that the dealings appeared highly 
improper. In rebuttal Mr. Kaiser quotes 
two paragraphs from the subcommittee 
report which standing alone might indi- 
cate that the subcommittee approved 
the Kaiser-Frazer loans. He fails, how- 
ever to quote the following paragraph 
which appears in the report between the 
two paragraphs quoted and which neces- 
sarily must be read together with them: 

Notwithstanding these things, the sub- 
committee believes that the RFC should not 
have made the original loan. It does not 
believe that the interest of the general pub- 
lic was such as to justify the use of public 
funds to continue operation of Kaiser-Frazer 
as an automobile company. 


As a final example, you will recall that 
Istated that Judge Augustus Hand found 
Kaiser’s 1948 prospectus to be fraudulent 
and misleading. Kaiser denies this and 
characterizes the opinion as follows: 

It merely held that an earnings table in 
the prospectus was misleading on the 
grounds that a footnote was not sufficiently 
explicit. 


Gentlemen, I can only quote the fol- 
lowing from the court’s opinion and let 
you judge for yourself which character- 
ization is the more accurate: 

Kaiser-Frazer stated its earnings in such 
a way as to represent that it had made a 
profit of about $4,000,000 in December 1947. 
This representation was 83.100, 000 short of 
the truth. 


For the past 12 years, Henry Kaiser 
and his office have been feeding the 
Government and the people things such 
as this prospectus and his 85-page de- 
fense which are, in the words of Judge 
Hand, just slightly “short of the truth.” 
It is time that we got a look at the full 
truth. 

I do not propose to continue this de- 
bate any further. It is my feeling that 
entirely too much of our business is side- 
tracked and lost somewhere in the mael- 
strom of debate. 

My work on this problem has been 
necessarily limited by my own physical 
capabilities, and I do not even suggest 
that I have accomplished anything like 
a complete investigation. Nevertheless, 
by barely scratching the surface, I have 
turned up enough indications of favorit- 
ism that it behooves this Congress to 
pursue the matter further. If nothing 
else, we can thus assure that the same 
practices will not be repeated in the 
future. 

Specifically I would make the following 
suggestions: 


First. That the records of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries pertaining to shipyard profits 
be reexamined and the hearings re- 
opened if necessary to clarify some of 
the disturbing questions raised by those 
original hearings. 

Second. That a joint committee be 
established to further analyze the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, its 
policies and its procedures. Asa starting 
point for such committee, the dealings 
between the RFC and Henry Kaiser 
would be ideal. 

Third. Probably one of the most im- 
portant and certainly one of the most 
immediate problems raised by my infor- 
mation concerns the propriety of the 
award of substantial Government air- 
craft contracts to Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
This is a matter within the jurisdiction 
of the Special Procurement Subcommit- 


tee of the House Armed Services Com-. 


mittee, and it is a matter which was 
brought to the attention of that subcom- 
mittee in March of this year. I have 
anxiously awaited some results of their 
investigation, but to date nothing has 
been forthcoming. I certainly hope that 
the subcommittee has not permitted this 
very vital problem to become buried un- 
der a mound of meaningless words. Too 
many of the investigations pertaining to 
Kaiser-Frazer have met such a fate. 

I would certainly suggest that the 
committee redouble its efforts to uncover 
the truth. This Congress is entitled to 
know how the vast quantities of money, 
which we have appropriated, are being 
dissipated. 

There follows in meticulous detail a 
thorough and careful analysis of Henry 
Kaiser's 85-page diatribe in which he 
answers my statement of May 21, 1952. 
For convenience I have generally fol- 
lowed the style of setting forth at the 
beginning of each numbered division be- 
low the pertinent part of my statement 
of May 21: 

£ 

A year ago the procurement officials of the 
Defense Department awarded a contract to 
Kaiser-Frazer to produce 150 of the Chase 
airplanes known as the C-128. In spite of 
the fact that Kaiser-Frazer had the contract 
for a year, not a single such plane has been 
produced. 


The principal ground for refuting this 
statement is that the primary contract 
was let to Chase Aircraft and that 
Kaiser-Frazer is only a subcontractor. 
At best this is no more than a technical 
discrepancy which in no way affects the 
substance of the statement. It becomes 
even less tangible when we consider that 
49 percent of the stock of Chase Aircraft 
is owned by Henry J. Kaiser Co. 

The assertion that 14 months is good 
time in which to produce an airplane is 
purely a matter of opinion. My opinion 
is that this is not good time and, if such 
a snaillike pace is satisfactory to the Air 
Force, it confirms my basic position that 
our entire procurement program bears 
careful scrutiny. 

Furthermore, the 14-month estimate is 
nothing more than a prophecy, and 
Kaiser-Frazer prophecies are notoriously 
inaccurate. 

Ir 

A few weeks ago the procurement officers 

of the United States Air Force sent a letter 
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of intent to the Munitions Board, which 
would award this same Kaiser-Frazer outfit a 
contract to produce 250 more C-123’s. 

For obvious reasons the Munitions Board 
questioned this letter of intent. The Air 
Force procurement admitted that the letter 
was unusual, but said it was necessary in 
order to help Kaiser-Frazer “in its other 
negotiations.” 


Kaiser’s rebuttal, is simply a disavowal 
of any knowledge of the matter. I am 
reliably, although unofficially, informed 
that what I have stated in this regard 
is the actual fact. My only suggestion 
is that an official inquiry be made into the 
matter and that such letter of intent, 
whether or not known to Henry Kaiser, 
be quashed in the best interests of the 
American people. 

111 

About 2 months ago a great extravaganza 
was held at the Willow Run plant of the 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. The press was invited. 
Rhetoric and champagne almost 3 
the banks of the Willow Run. 

All of the parts for this plane were actu- 
ally made at the Hagerstown, Md., plant of 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. These 
airplanes are not only built but also assem- 
bled at Hagerstown. Yet here Kaiser- 
Frazer just buys the parts, ships them 
nearly 1,000 miles, merely assembles them 
at Willow Run and states to the public, “Look 
at our great work. Look at the great plane 
produced by Kaiser-Frazer.” 


Mr. Kaiser asserts that this was just 
a little party, sort of a family gathering 
and that no one was misled as to the part 
played by Kaiser-Frazer in the produc- 
tion of this C-119. People who attended 
this function assure me that Henry is 
being tremendously modest with respect 
to his talents as a host. I attach a copy 
of the widely circulated invitation to this 
affair, which certainly conveys an im- 
pression far different from that which I 
am now asked to accept. Iam told that 
if this party was somewhat less preten- 
tious than planned, it was only because 
response to this invitation was consid- 
erably less than expected. 

As to whether the press and public 
were misled with respect to Kaiser- 
Frazer’s role in producing the C-119, the 
facts as to what was reported in the press 
are the best indication. I refer particu- 
larly to a picture and caption appearing 
in the Cleveland Plain Dealer on March 
8, 1952, to a picture and caption appear- 
ing in the Detroit News on May 27, 1952, 
and to an article in the Detroit Times 
of May 27, 1952. The same misleading 
theme has been repeated in all the pub- 
licity I have seen concerning Kaiser- 
Frazer and the C-119. Each of these 
articles states that the plane was built 
or produced at Willow Run by Kaiser- 
Frazer. None of them mention that 
Kalser-Frazer's function was purely as- 
sembly, and none of them reflect the 
great credit to Fairchild which Henry 
Kaiser asserts was so heavily emphasized. 

Iv 

It costs more to build planes at Willow 

Run than at Hagerstown. 


Henry Kaiser asserts that “Kaiser- 
Frazer’s recorded costs to date evidence 
that the costs are not in excess of indus- 
try average costs for this type of air- 
craft.” He also asserts that “recorded 
costs on the first C-119’s are not yet 
available.” Since Mr. Kaiser has not 
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seen fit to directly answer my charge 
with respect to comparable costs, I can 
only assume that a direct answer would 
be embarrassing to Kaiser-Frazer. Cer- 
tainly I cannot repudiate my charge on 
the basis of his contradictory assertions. 

I might add that the letter from Rob- 
ert E. L. Eaton, brigadier general, United 
States Air Force, which I recently in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, lent 
weight to my observations regarding 
costs at Willow Run. Furthermore, a 
similar statement was made some time 
ago by Congressman Ayers, of Ohio, and 
Air Force spokesmen quoted in the press 
have tacitly acknowledged its truth while 
attempting to talk around the subject. 

v 

Henry J. Kaiser announced Kaiser-Frazer 
would build 17 C-119 cargo planes during 
1952. 


I cannot dispute Mr. Kaiser's state- 
ment that assembly of the C-119 is pro- 
ceeding on schedule, although it seems 
curious that during 1951 reliable publica- 
tions were allowed to state that the first 
C-119 was scheduled for delivery before 
the end of the year. See an article by 
M. L. Van Slyck which appeared in the 
New York Journal of Commerce for June 
11, 1951. 

As to whether Henry announced that 
Kaiser-Frazer would build 17 planes in 
1952, I have only hearsay information, 
and since the statement has no direct 
bearing on the balance of my remarks, 
I freely withdraw it. 

VL 

Kaiser masterminded the flying-boat proj- 
ect. He withdrew without using any of his 
own funds. The project was a complete 
flop. 


Mr, Kaiser’s answer to the above state- 
ments is in essence that he did a good 
job producing baby aircraft carriers. I 
have no information regarding that 
project, and I have made no remarks 
concerning it. 

With regard to the statement which 
I did make, much of my information 
came from the inquiry conducted by 
subcommittee chairman, Senator FERcu- 
son of the Senate War Investigating 
Committee, and a similar statement was 
contained in remarks of Senator BRIDGES 
on the floor of the Senate on Apri! 17, 
1946, which have never been contra- 
dicted or even challenged. 

VII 

The company (Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp.) lost $1,436,369 in 1942 and $607,177 
in 1943. Production went even lower under 
Kaiser's supervision, and he quietly with- 
drew in April 1944. 


Mr. Kaiser quotes figures to indicate 
that during the 7 months that he was 
president, Brewster production of Cor- 
sairs increased tremendously, man- 
hours per ship were cut drastically, and 
the number of employees at Brewster 
was reduced. I do not challenge the 
accuracy of his figures, but I do ques- 
tion their significance for purposes of 
appraising his performance. 

In the first place, Brewster had al- 
ready produced eight Corsairs in a pe- 
riod of a year, four of them in the month 
of September immediately preceding 
Kaiser’s ascendancy. We have been told 
that Kaiser-Frazer will have done won- 
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ders if it can produce one plane in the 
first 14 months of its C-123 contract; 
so perhaps Brewster was actually not 
doing too poorly and was in a position to 
increase Corsair production without the 
help of Henry Kaiser. 

Secondly, all of the figures supplied 
me deal exclusively with Corsair pro- 
duction, and no mention is made of the 
other activities of Brewster which were 
also quite important. It would have 
been a simple matter to increase the 
output of Corsairs if this phase of the 
business were emphasized to the neglect 
of all others. I do not know that this 
was done, but Moody’s shows net sales 
for Brewster of $139,884,712 in 1942, $73,- 
086,957 in 1944, and $1,507,721 in 1945, 
which would certainly indicate that Mr. 
Kaiser was far from an unmixed blessing. 

I do not regard the reduction in man- 
hours as significant since Brewster was 
obviously still tooling up until October 
1943 and man-hours per ship will ob- 
viously be cut when full production is 
reached. Neither is the reduction in 
total employees startling since that cor- 
responds roughly to the reduction which 
Brewster experienced in total sales. 

Published figures are not available 
concerning the details of Brewster's V 
loan. Moody’s does show this loan as 
being $24,800,000 on December 31, 1942, 
and $35,200,000 on March 1, 1944, how- 
ever, which leads me to believe that, if 
the figure ever reached $50,000,000 as 
asserted, it was put up there by Henry 
Kaiser. 

For quite obvious reasons, I do not put 
much stock in telegrams of praise which 
Kaiser received from various Govern- 
ment officials. I am more interested in 
the facts of Kaiser's record as a plane 
builder, and I find nothing in the Brew- 
ster facts which recommend him as the 
type of person who should be receiving 
contracts to build planes for our defense 
program. 

VIII 

Kaiser Fleetwings, inc., was organized No- 
vember 17, 1942, as Kaiser Cargo, Inc., to 
manufacture airplanes. They obtained $1,- 
000,000 loan from the RFC on March 4, 1943. 
The names were changed May 29, 1946, to 
Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., and its announced 
purpose was to purchase Fleetwings, Inc., of 
Bristol, Pa., and to expand wartime facilities 
for the manufacture of airplanes. 

The total capital investment is $500,000. 
Henry Kaiser and Kaiser companies own 75 
percent of stock and the balance is held by 
friends of Kaiser. 


When the name Kaiser Fleetwings, 
Inc., was adopted in 1946 it was publicly 
announced and widely circulated in 
financial circles that this company would 
expand wartime aircraft facilities and 
would enter the peacetime production of 
aircraft and aircraft components. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the de- 
sign and building of helicopters. Mr. 
Kaiser did not deny the announcement 
then, and he does not deny it now. 

The financial information contained 
in my remarks is not vital to the over-all 
theme, but I might observe thut it is 
taken from published financial reports of 
the company. 

IX 

Kaiser Fleetwings contracted to produce 
automobile doors and deck lids for Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. The price on a cost-plus busis 
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was 75 to 100 percent higher than previous 
Kaiser-Frazer suppliers. 


Mr. Kaiser says that Kaiser-Frazer 
does not now purchase doors or deck lids 
from Kaiser Metal Products on a cost- 
plus basis. This, of course, is not respon- 
sive to my statement. 

As authority for my statement I can 
quote no better source than the minutes 
of a special meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. held De- 
cember 5, 1947. At that meeting the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, That the corporation enter into 
a contract in form and substance satisfac- 
tory to the directors of the corporation not 
interested as stockholders, directors, or offi- 
cers in Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., for the manu- 
facture by said Kaiser Fleetwings, Inc., of 
doors and deck lids in consideration for the 
payment of the cost thereof, plus 10 percent 
of such cost. 


My estimate of the comparable cost 
of the doors and deck lids supplied by 
Kaiser Fleetwings is taken from sworn 
testimony in the record of Masterson et 
al: against Pergament et al., a case tried 
in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Michigan, south- 
ern division. 

x 
MEN IN GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 

Clay P. Bedford: Another good possibility 
is Clay Bedford, executive vice president of 
Kaiser-Frazer, who became first assistant to 
the Defense Mobilization Director in June 
1951 and has since been also appointed spe- 
cial assistant to the Secretary of Defense and 
now is back with Kaiser as president of Chase 
Aircraft Co. 


I wish to point out that the fact re- 
mains Mr. Bedford is and has been a 
very close associate of Henry Kaiser and 
that he held positions of strategic im- 
portance in the Government’s defense 
organization at a time when Kaiser and 
friends were being treated unusually well 
by the defense program. 

The Chase contract for produc- 
ing C-123’s was awarded almost simul- 
taneously with Bedford’s entry into 
Government service, and shortly be- 
fore he left Government service, let- 
ters of intent, increasing this contract, 
were handed to the Munitions Board. 
Throughout his tenure Kaiser-Frazer 
and Chase fared exceptionally well at 
Government hands. 

During the period that Mr. Bedford 
served as one of the top planners for 
the aircraft procurement program, the 
Hagerstown plant of Fairchild was held 
to less than capacity production of C- 
119’s. Fairchild was ordered to abandon 
plans for reopening the Government- 
owned plant at Oak Park, Ill., but Kaiser- 
Frazer was permitted to ccntinue 
assembling C-119’s at a cost which is ap- 
parently so large that even Henry Kaiser 
cannot figure it. 

During this period when established 
airplane manufacturers were in a com- 
plete quandry as to the Government’s 
aircraft program an“ their part therein, 
Kaiser-Frazer spokesmen were regularly 
quoted in confident terms concerning 
that company’s current aircraft con- 
tracts and its future prospects for air- 
craft contracts. Surely this unusual 
confidence must have been based on 
more than a pious hope, 
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John C. McCone: The day after he got the 
third RFC loan, Henry Kaiser met with Under 
Secretary McCone of the Air Force to discuss 
the production of aircraft. Incidentally, Mr. 
McCone was a business associate of Stephen 
Bechtel in the Bechtel-McCone Corp., and at 
the time Stephen Bechtel owned 4,000 shares 
of Kaiser-Frazer stock. 


The authority for the above statement 
is found on pages 17-18 of the Report of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, on Loans to Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp. by the RFC, issued July 19, 1951, 
and in the stock record books of Kaiser- 
Frazer. The facts which I stated are 
undisputed. It is also a well-known fact 
that Mr, McCone and Mr. Kaiser were 
close friends during the last war when 
both were engaged in building ships for 
the Government. 

Mr. Kaiser’s answer to my charge is a 
transparent subterfuge. He denies a 
series of assertions which I never made 
and never addresses himself to assertions 
which I did make. 

Walston S. Brown: The feat was accom- 
plished through the assistance and good of- 
fices of this Walston S. Brown, then a member 
of the Maritime Commission’s Committee on 
Awards, now secretary atid director of Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. 


That Walston S. Brown actually pre- 
pared the recommendations for Kaiser 
settlements made by the Committee on 
Awards of the Maritime Commission is 
recited on page 412 of the report of 
hearings before the House Subcommittee 
To Study Shipyard Profits, September 
23-26, 1946. That shortly after leaving 
the Maritime Commission, Walston S. 
Brown became secretary and director, 
and his law firm became general counsel 
for Kaiser-Frazer is a fact so well known 
that it needs no authority. 

Once again Mr. Kaiser has shown me 
nothing to change my original opinion 
or which requires any amendment of my 
previous statements. 

Warren W. Huff: Warren W. Huff took a 
leave of absence from his position as pur- 
chasing agent of Kaiser-Frazer to follow Bed- 
ford to Washington and to become Assistant 
Deputy Administrator for Procurement and 
Production. Huff was head of the Steel Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board toward the 
end of World War II, and the manner in 
which he left that position to go directly to 
Kaiser-Frazer parallels the manner in which 
Walston S. Brown left the Maritime Com- 
mission to become secretary at Kaiser-Frazer 
at the same time, 


The undisputed facts are that Warren 
Huff left a strategic Government posi- 
tion to join Kaiser-Frazer after World 
War II, and he has now returned to a 
strategic Government position. Whether 
he went directly and whether or not he 
is on leave of absence are pure techni- 
calities about which I do not choose to 
quibble, 

xt 


There is an old saying around Kaiser head- 
quarters. It goes like this—defense billions 
of dollars must defend Kaiser first, his 
friends in Government second, anc the Na- 
tion third, 


This statement is, of course, based on 
hearsay information. Perhaps, as Mr. 
Kaiser says, it is purely a figment of the 
imagination, but I cannot help feeling 
—— the facts fit the slogan surprisingly 
well, 


x 
Until the outbreak of World War II, Henry 
Kaiser's only business experience was as a 
cement contractor building public dams and 
bridges in the western part of the country. 


Mr. Kaiser's reply to this statement is 
to supply me a list of his prewar experi- 
ences which confirm my assertion that 
he was a construction contractor with 
no manufacturing experience of any 
kind. 

xm 


Henry Kaiser invested no capital and took 
no risk. He merely acted as manager of the 
Government facilities and for this service he 
was paid the rather handsome sum of $192,- 
287,284. 


My statement dealt specifically with 
the operation of Government shipyards. 
I am not concerned with the fact that 
the same corporations which operated 
the shipyards engaged in other activities 
which may affect the consolidated pic- 
ture. 

My information is taken from the re- 
port of hearings before the House Sub- 
committee To Study Shipyard Profits, 
held September 23-26, 1946. That re- 
port states that no private capital was 
invested in shipyard facilities, that the 
Government paid for all materials, all 
labor, and all individual administration 
costs up to $25,000 per year per person. 

The Maritime Commission reported a 
capital investment of $2,510,000 for the 
Kaiser Shipbuilding Co.'s, but this was 
devoted to the other enterprises of these 
corporations and had nothing to do with 
shipbuilding. 

The Kaiser companies were paid $192,- 
287,284 for their shipbuilding. activities. 
Since they had no investment and no 
costs, this entire amount was profit, or 
if you prefer, fee for managerial services. 

In all fairness I must admit that the 
figure of $192,000,000 was asserted to be 
Kaiser profits at the hearing with regard 
to shipyard profits in 1946, and at that 
time it was vehemently denied by Mr. 
Kaiser. Nevertheless, I have repeated 
the figure because Iam not satisfied with 
the explanation which he has offered 
either then or now as to why this is not 
all or nearly all profit to Henry Kaiser 
et al. The fact that various devices 
were employed which eliminated taxable 
income has no bearing on the realities 
of the situation. 

Exhibit 10 attached to the report is 
apparently limited to shipyard: income, 
and it reflects operating profits of $166,- 
000,000 for the six Kaiser companies. 
The difference: between this figure and 
my figure is primarily executive salaries 
paid to Kaiser and his friends. 

I might add that the above figure does 
not take into account any profit which 
Kaiser's friends and affiliates made out 
of subcontracts in connection with the 
various shipyards. These are also 
brought out in the above-mentioned 
hearing. $ 

With no money invested and no costs 
to pay, there were, of course, no risks 
entailed in these shipbuilding contracts. 
Percent return on gross sales is not sig- 
nificant where the Government bore all 
the cost. 

xiv 

Kaiser originally entered his shipbuilding 

contracts on a cost-plus basis, but as soon 
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as operations had developed to a point where 
costs could be accurately appraised, he ar- 
ranged with friends in United States Mari- 
time Commissivn to change these contracts 
to a fixed price basis. 


The hearings mentioned under XIII 
above support this statement in its en- 
tirety. They even indicate that some of 
Kaiser's contracts were changed af ter all 
of the work had been completely per- 
formed. I had not mentioned other 
shipbuilders, but if as asserted by Mr. 
Kaiser, they were able to accomplish the 
same thing under similar conditions, the 
wrong is not eliminated, it is multiplied. 

As to who initiated the shift in the 
contract, I can only quote from the rec- 
ommendation prepared by Walston 
Prown which is contained at page 412 
of the hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee Investigating Shipyard Profits, Sep- 
tember 1946: 

Kaiser Co., proposed in January of this 
year to enter into a fixed-price contract cov- 
ering the construction of all 35 vessels called 
2 * existing contract and the letter 

nt. 


Page 413 of the same report indicates 
that as of the date of the recommenda- 
tion, 26 of the ships inyolved were 100 
percent completed. 

In passing I should like to mention 
that I have only touched on some of the 
high points of the aforementioned re- 
port concerning shipyard profits. The 
total report covering some 692 pages is 
full of shocking revelations of how and 
why it costs the American taxpayer so 
much for so little. 

For example, the report brings out 
the fact that the Maritime Commission 
Adjustment Board based its determina- 
tions solely on figures supplied it by the 
contractor and refused to reply to a sug- 
gestion by the Comptroller General that 
it change this policy. There is also a 
strong indication on page 185 of the re- 
port that Henry Kaiser or associates sup- 
plied the Maritime Commission with a 
brief to the effect that Kaiser contracts 
should not be checked by the General 
Accounting Office. I have no informa- 
tion as to why these points were not 
checked further, but at least we can 
serve our constitutents by making sure 
that similar practices are not repeated. 

The purported savings which Kaiser 
made for the Government and other 
favorable statements quoted by Mr. 
Kaiser are not contained among the 
actual findings of the subcommittee, but 
rather, they are contained in an exhibit 
written by Mr. Kaiser and submitted to 
the subcommittee. 

xv 

Kaiser’s next Government-sponsored proj- 
ect, the steel industry, was a wonderful deal, 
not only because it yielded him a tidy re- 
turn on almost no investment, but also 
because it provided a wonderful device for 
rendering his shipbuilding profits practi- 
cally exempt from Federal taxes. The ship- 
building company paid $100,000 for all of the 
capital stock of the Kaiser Steel Co. The 
United States Government loaned the steel 
company $125,000,000 and also permitted it 
the privilege of accelerated depreciation on 
its facilities. Thus, during the early years 
while the Kaiser Steel Co. was being or- 
ganized on Government funds and was not 
returning a profit on its own, the profits 
of the shipbuilding company were being 
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written off for tax prrposes by amortiza- 
tion of the steel facilities.. While other 
taxpayers earning a comparable income were 
being taxed at 90 percent, Henry Kalser 
merely converted his profits into lucrative 
steel-producing facilities and thus retained 
nearly 100 percent. Kaiser always has 
friends in every department of the Govern- 
ment who take care of him. 


Once again Mr. Kaiser does not at- 
tempt to rebut my statement. He at- 
tempts rather to avoid its import by 
pointing the finger at someone else. He 
asserts that many other people had war- 
time certificates of necessity. I recog- 
nize that fact, but I respectfully submit 
that the theory of these certificates was 
to induce the investment of private cap- 
ital in facilities useful primarily during 
wartime. The purpose and need of these 
certificates is not present where, as in 
the case of Kaiser Steel, most of the 
money comes from Uncle Sam. 

I also recognize that the Government 
built steel facilities and later sold them 
to the wartime operators at less than 
cost. I submit, however, that even on 
the basis of figures submitted by Henry 
Kaiser, this was more economical of the 
taxpayer's dollar than the device which 
he employed. If the Government built 
a plant for $125,000,000, all profits of 
the operator thereof were taxable at the 
wartime rate of 80 percent. Assuming 
profits of $125,000,000 and ultimate sale 
of the facility to the operator for 33 
percent, the Government would get a 
return of $141,666,666. 

By Mr. Kaiser’s method, the same fa- 
cility, earning the same income would 
be tax free, and the Government would 
end up in exactly the same position ex- 
cept that it woula be about $17,000,000 
poorer. The figures, which have been 
supplied me, do not take this factor into 
account and therefore have little or no 
significance. 

At the hearing before the subcommit- 
tee investigating shipyard profits, Mr. 
Kaiser himself admits that his shipyard 
companies paid little or no taxes on in- 
come during the war years. See page 
66 and following. 

XVI 

Early in World War II, the War Production 
Board ordered the RFC to build a magnesium 
plant at Los Altos, south of San Francisco. 
Kaiser heard about this and rushed to Wash- 
ington with the proposal that the RFC loan 
him the money and that Kaiser would build 
and operate the Los Altos plant. The pro- 
posal contemplated no private capital ex- 
cept for $100,000 already invested in the Per- 
manente Metals Corp. which Kaiser had 
organized. Mr. Jesse Jones himself says, 
“The whole set-up looked a little screwy to 
me, one that would be of doubtful outcome.” 


As Mr. Kaiser has recognized, most of 
the information for the above statement 
was taken from Fifty Billion Dollars, My 
Thirteen Years With the RFC, by Jesse 
H. Jones. Since this book has been pub- 
lished for over a year without retraction 
of any statements therein, I felt fairly 
confident in relying thereon. Further- 
more, the figures supplied by Mr. Kaiser 
make assumptions which destroy their 
value for appraisal purposes. 

He admits that actual operating costs 
at Permanente’s plant were somewhat 
higher, but he jacks up the operating 
costs at the Government-owned plants 
by applying the costs of the plants. If 


the figures are to be comparable, it will 
be necessary to consider the taxes which 
Permanente saved by amortizing its fa- 
cilities and applying shipbuilding profits 
against its losses. 

Significantly Mr. Kaiser does not deny 
that his magnesium facilities had to be 
closed down after the war because of in- 
ability to compete in a competitive 
market. 

XVII 

Permanente died as far as magnesium was 
concerned in 1945, but it was revitalized in 
1946 when Henry got his hands on some very 
valuable aluminum facilities. The facilities 
in question were built by the Government 
and operated by Alcoa during the war. 
Kaiser obtained these facilities on a risk- 
proof lease-purchase arrangement from the 
War Assets Administration, along with be- 
low-cost contracts for Federal power to op- 
erate the facilities from the Federal Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. 


My sources of information for the 
terms of the leases of aluminum facili- 
ties which Permanente entered into with 
the War Assets Administration are the 
record in the case of Masterson et al. 
against Pergament et al., previously re- 
ferred to, and the prospectus issued by 
Permanente in connection with a 1948 
public offering of stock. 

The leases in question cover the Baton 
Rouge alumina plant, the Mead reduc- 
tion plant, and the Trentwood rolling 
mill, They are each rather lengthy doc- 
uments, but a brief summary will suffice 
to demonstrate why. I have stated and 
still feel that they were practically risk- 
proof arrangements. 

The primary rental in each case is 
based on a percentage of net sales or 
a percentage of production. The leases 
do contain a minimum rental provision, 
but in each case it is so low that it can 
be disregarded for all practical purposes. 
For example, the minimum rental for 
the Trentwood mill was $250,000 for 
the first year, and Permanente had the 
option of canceling the lease at the end 
of a 1-year period. 

As stated in the above-mentioned 
prospectus, power costs for the Trent- 
wood plant are among the lowest in 
the country.” I did not indicate that 
this supply of low-cost power was based 
on any special concessions; I mentioned 
it merely as a factor adding to the value 
of the facilities leased. Furthermore, 
the corporation was not stuck for the 
full term of its arrangement with Bon- 
neville Power Administration. As in 
all leases of this type, there is a pro- 
vision substantially reducing the con- 
tractor's obligation if he is unable to 
use the amount of power for which he 
has contracted. 

XVIII 

The rights were first given to Kaiser- 
Frazer, but as soon as their potential value 
was realized, they were quietly transferred 
to Permanente Metals wherein Kaiser per- 
sonally had a much larger share. In the 
first 11 months of operating these facilities, 
Kaiser and associates reported a net profit 
before taxes of over $8,000,000. The orig- 
inal investment in Permanente Metals, now 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemicals Corp., has 
never been added to by Henry Kaiser or as- 
sociates, but at the market close on March 
8, 1952, their stock was worth $87,780,000, 
and they had received cash dividends in ex- 
cess of $11,000,000 since 1946. The United 
States gave him these assets for next to 
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nothing. No matter what department of 
our Government had something to hand out, 
8 was always the first to be taken 
care of. 


A great deal of what Mr. Kaiser has 
said in reply to my statement above is 
contained in the record of Masterson 
et al, against Pergament et al, I pre- 
viously had access to that record, and 
his repetition of its contents has not 
altered my opinion. That case is now 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit, and pending their de- 
cision, I do not feel that we should com- 
pletely accept the position of either 
party. However, I should like to point 
out that the case involves a charge of 
defrauding the stockholders, while I am 
more concerned with the American tax- 
payer and my conclusions are therefore 
not necessarily analogous to those of the 
court. 

Once again, however, I am satisfied 
that everything I have stated as a fact 
is a fact and that Mr. Kaiser has in no 
way refuted these facts. 

There is a great deal of discussion as 
to the value of the fatilities and their 
price to Permanente. The undisputed 
facts are that Permanente, starting from 
a practically defunct position, showed a 
profit of $8,000,000 in its first 11 months 
of operating the facilities and $12,000,000 
profit in the next 10 months. With 
these figures in mind, I cannot conceive 
of anyone saying that these were not 
extremely valuable assets, or of anyone 
seriously contending that $36,000,000 was 
even a decent price for the three plants. 

It is also extremely interesting to note 
that in at least two cases—the aluminum 
plant at Spokane, Wash., and the alumi- 
num plant at Trentwood, Wash. 
Kaiser was awarded leases by the War 
Assets Administration although he was 
decidedly not the high bidder. The fol- 
lowing facts are contained in a letter 
from Irving Gumbel of the WAA to Sen- 
ator BRIDGES and they were inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 92, 
part 3, page 3851, by Senator BRIDGES; 


Spokane Trentwood 
2-year 6-year 2-year 6-year 
lease lease lease Tease 
Kaiser bid. $468, 000 $4, 160,000) $910, 000) $9, 580, 000 
Reynolds Met- 
al CO.. I, 403,010) 5, 922, 820/1, 750, 00010, 584, 560 


As Senator Brinces remarks: 

One of the amusing features of the alumi- 
num plant awards was the explanation of 
Government officials that Kaiser was pre- 
ferred partly because he plans to use much 
more aluminum in building automobiles 
than other auto manufacturers now are 
using. 


I agree that this is amusing to a point 
but, in final analysis, it becomes a very 
unamusing tragedy. 

Mr. Kaiser also challenges my asser- 
tion as to the investment of he and his 
friends in Permanente. His approach 
here is the same one that he has taken 
with regard to other similar statements 
I have made, and I will therefore make 
my observation a general one. When I 
speak about risk capital or capital in- 
vestment, I mean just that. I am con- 
cerned with the dollars that Henry 
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Kaiser and associates have invested, and 
for this purpose the amount that the cor- 
poration may have borrowed from banks 
or the fact that the particular corpora- 
tion may have an earned surplus which 
increases its net worth is of utterly no 
significance. Getting back to Perma- 
nente, the fact is that Kaiser et al., have 
risked only a nominal sum of their own 
money and have reaped tremendous re- 
wards primarily because of Government 
largesse. 
XIX 


Tt is also quite apparent that Henry's fa- 
bled gonfus falls short when it comes to pro- 
ducing automobiles. Katser-Frazer Corp. 
took advantage of Graham-Paige facilities 
and a starving automobile market to accumu- 
late an earned surplus of over $9,000,000 by 
the end of 1948. From that point on, how- 
ever, the initial advantage was lost, and while 
the automobile industry generally was experi- 
encing the best years in its history, Kaiser- 
Frazer production and sales declined stead- 
ily, and the corporation shows a loss in excess 
of $60,000,000 over the 3-year period ending 
in 1951. 


The following figures taken from 
Kaiser-Frazer annual reports to share- 
holders, plus other information released 
by Kaiser-Frazer, support my assertion 
in its entirety: 


Registration of Kaiser-Frazer automo- 
biles for the first 4 months of 1952 were 
22,178 as coripared to 44,968 for the 
same period last year, so it would seem 
that the trend downward is still contin- 
uing. 

The effort to pin all Kaiser's troubles 
on Otis & Co. is of course ridiculous. The 
stock issue which Otis refused to under- 
write was only designed to raise approxi- 
mately $10,000,000, and Kaiser-Frazer 
has since gotten many times that amount 
from the RFC. Furthermore, the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit has unanimously 
held that Otis & Co. was justified in with- 
drawing from the deal, since it was based 
on a fraudulent and misleading pros- 
pectus. . 

As a matter of fact the court’s decision 
makes it clear that the faulty prospectus 
violates the law of the United States so 
Otis & Co. was not only justified but it 
was required by law not to carry out such 
an illegal contract. 

xx 

Good old Uncle Sam also gave him a big 
boost into the automobile business by selling 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. the huge Willow Run 
bomber plant. This plant cost the Govern- 
ment $42,300,000 to buiid during World War 
II. It was appraised at $67,000,000 in 1949 
and at $105,000,000 in December 1950. This 
plant was sold to Kaiser-Frazer in September 
1945 for a paltry $15,100,000 and even that 
amount was not paid in cash. 

Mr. Kaiser has presented me with 
tables showing leases and sales of surplus 
property to other automobile companies. 
I have no way of checking these figures 
to determine whether the facilities were 


comparable and the circumstances the 
same, but regardless of this, these tables 
do nothing to alter my original state- 
ment. 

Incidentally payments on the purchase 
price have been deferred and $12,231,000 
or over 80 percent of the ridiculously low 
purchase price is still owed to the Gov- 
ernment. 

This device of pointing the finger at 
others and saying they are also tainted 
so therefore I am pure has been used by 
Mr. Kaiser several times. Certainly he 
cannot expect to thus escape the finger 
being pointed at him. My information 
with respect to the appraisal value of 
Willow Run is taken from page 3 of the 
report of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Loans by the RFC to Kaiser-Frazer, 
dated July 19, 1951. e 

XXI 

The United States Government, through 
the War Assets Administration, also gave 
Kaiser-Frazer a tremendous boost by selling 
it a Utah blast furnace for $782,000, full price 
deferred, and by awarding it a lease-purchase 
arrangement on a Cleveland blast furnace, 
although others had offered considerably 
more for the rights. 


With regard to the Utah blast fur- 
nace: The purchase price was $1,150,000, 
but a great part of this was deferred. 
Moreover, the successful bidder ap- 
peared to have been a third party, which 
suggests an arrangements whereunder 
this furnace was sold by War Assets Ad- 
ministration with the understanding that 
the furnace would become property of 
Kaiser-Frazer, which it did. The signs 
of favoritism to Kaiser-Frazer and the 
circumstances surrounding this transac- 
tion ought to have the most searching 
scrutiny. 

I still feel, however, that the sale of 
this furnace was a tremendous boost to 
Kaiser-Frazer, and I am reliably in- 
formed that a higher price could have 
been obtained elsewhere if the War As- 
sets Administration had been inclined 
to try. 

With regard to the Cleveland blast 
furnace, Mr. Kaiser relies exclusively on 
the testimony of Jess Larson before the 
Special Joint Committee To Study Prob- 
lems of American Small Business on Au- 
gust 25, 1948. Mr. Larson was WAA Ad- 
ministrator and naturally wanted to 
justify the award. I have read his testi- 
mony and find it very unsatisfactory, 
particularly when he cites the technical 
and financial ability of Kaiser-Frazer as 
the chief grounds for the award. 

xxi 
RFC LOANS TO KAISER 


My statement concerning RFC loans 
to Kaiser-Frazer and other Kaiser in- 
terests is based almost exclusively on the 
report of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on loans to Kaiser- 
Frazer Corp. by the RFC, issued July 19, 
1951. 

Mr. Kaiser has quoted excerpts from 
this report which give the impression 
that the subcommittee approved the 1949 
and 1950 RFC loans totaling $69,400,000 
to Kaiser-Frazer. He has carefully 


omitted the following paragraph which 


appeared on page 2 of the report between 
the two paragraphs quoted in the Kaiser 
defense: 
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Notwithstanding these things, the subcom- 
mittee believes that the RFC should not have 
made the original loan. It does not believe 
that the interest of the general public was 
such as to justify the use of public funds to 
continue operation of Kaiser-Frazer as an 
automobile company. 


If the facts which I have taken from 
this report and which are contained in 
my earlier remarks to Congress do not 
indicate lack of wisdom and then some, 
Iam very surprised. It is significant that 
Congressman MEADER, of Michigan, for- 
mer chief counsel for the Fulbright sub- 
committee, has urged further investiga- 
tion of the RFC and has stated: 

The manner in which billions of dollars 
of public money are being managed by the 
directors of RFC merits close scrutiny 
through congressional investigation. 


Mr. Meaper has said that the dealings 
of the RFC should be conducted in a pub- 
lic “goldfish bowl.” To this I can only 
respond, amen. 

As far as the guaranty of the Henry J. 
Kaiser Co., the record in Masterson et al. 
against Pergament et al. states that this 
was only $15,000,000, and it further re- 
veals that this guaranty was given in 
place of an earlier guaranty for 
$16,000,000 on loans which were already 
overdue, 

Another point which I have not previ- 
ously mentioned concerning Kaiser- 
Frazer and the RFC is brought out in the 
1951 annual statement of the corpora- 
tion. The loans to the sales corporation 
were originally designed to be secured by 
pledge of production inventories and fin- 
ished automobiles placed in a bonded 
warehouse. 

Footnotes 10 and 11 of the statement 
indicate, however, that on one note of 
$4,158,481 no request has ever been made 
for such a pledge of production inven- 
tories and that another note aggregating 
over $9,000,000 is secured by receivables 
and service parts with less than 
$1,000,000 in finished automobiles as col- 
lateral. Considering the shaky condition 
at Kaiser-Frazer, this would seem to be 
very poor business judgment by the RFC, 

XXIII 
MISCELLANEOUS STATEMENTS 


Stockholders’ equity: The Kaiser- 
Frazer balance sheet as of December 31, 
1951, shows the stockholders’ equity to be 
$10,219,776, or approximately $2.24 per 
share. Edgar Kaiser has admitted a loss 
for the first quarter of 1952 and a prob- 
able loss for the second quarter. Under 
the circumstances, I can only repeat my 
previous statement that the stockhold- 
ers’ equity has been virtually wiped out 
and that the company faces insolvency. 

I am completely unimpressed by the 
optimistic forecast which Mr. Edgar 
Kaiser gave the stockholders of the cor- 
poration. Kaiser-Frazer has been mak- 
ing optimistic forecasts and announce- 
ments of big deals ever since its incep- 
tion, but the cold facts are in the finan- 
cial statement. 

In connection with Kaiser-Frazer 
forecasts I should like to point out that 
the company gave the RFC a forecast at 
the time it was applying for a loan as 
appears on pages 7, 15, 20, and 23 of the 
subcommittee report. The following is 
a summary of that forecast compared 
with the actual facts: 


1 $15, 181, 000 
1 5, 900, 000 
#15, 400, 000 


1 Loss. 
2 Profit. 


The above forecast was given the RFC 
in September 1949. The discrepancies 
in 1950 and 1951 can be attributed to 
faulty judgment, but the tremendous dis- 
crepancy in 1949, when three-fourths of 
the actual figures were already avail- 
able, would almost seem a deliberate at- 
tempt to mislead. 

XXIII 
DECISION OF JUDGE HAND 


Mr. Kaiser states that the decision of 
Judge Hand “merely held that an earn- 
ings table in the prospectus was mislead- 
ing on the grounds that a footnote was 
not sufficiently explicit.” The following 
are quotations from the court's decision: 

Kalser-Frazer elected to set forth * * > 
a table summarizing its sales and earnings in 
capsule form and designed to appraise the 
investor, in a convenient fashion, of the 
financial results of the operation of the 
business. 

Kaiser-Frazer stated its earnings in such 
& way as to represent that it had made a 
profit of about $4,000,000 in December 1947. 
This representation. was $3,100,000 short of 
the truth. * * 

It is apparent * * * that the table 
summarizing earnings was an important 
factor in the sale of stock and that, being so, 
failure to make full disclosure therein of 
all facts bearing upon the corporation's 
earnings constituted a breach of contract and 
violated the Securities Act of 1933 as well. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


It is the duty of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission to enforce the Se- 
curities Act of 1933 and to pass on the 
propriety of a prospectus such as the one 
issued by Kaiser-Frazer. For the Com- 
mission to overlook such a gross mis- 
statement in such a material represen- 
tation as above discussed by Judge Hand, 
smacks of extreme inefficiency, if not 
more. 

In view of the Kaiser-Frazer situation 
and the decision of Judge Hand, I wonder 
if the SEC does not now have a duty to 
enter a stop order on all sales of Kaiser- 
Frazer stock. 

CHARACTER OF HENRY KAISER 


My appraisal of the character of Henry 
Kaiser was based solely on the facts 
available tome. Ihave found no facts in 
his so-called defense which call for a re- 
appraisal of that character. 

I fully contemplate, and I believe I 
have made myself clear, that any action 
taken as a result of my statement should 
follow the normal, prescribed democratic 
process, 

RFC NEGOTIATIONS 

My statement referred solely to nego- 
tiations. Ihave not said that an applica- 
tion was pending. As a matter of fact, 
judging from the manner in which 
Kaiser has obtained previous RFC loans, 
I was quite sure that such was not the 
case. 

PERCENTAGE OF RFC LOANS 

My statement in this regard very care- 
fully limited the percentage to loans of 
the same type. The figure of 32.4 per- 


cent is taken from page 233 of hearings 

before the Committee on Banking and 

Currency, United States Senate, held 

May 1, 1951. 

DEFENSE MONEY IS BEING USED TO “BAIL OUT” 
KAISER-FRAZER 

The fact that funds are not being ad- 
vanced by the Air Force does not affect 
my statement. 

As admitted, Kaiser-Frazer has a $25,- 
000,000 Government-granted V loan, as 
well as RFC funds which have not been 
repaid. What is more important, Kaiser- 
Frazer has been granted substantial Gov- 
ernment contracts, and in my opinion, 
based on the facts available to me, it is 
unthinkable that these contracts were 
awarded to Kaiser-Frazer on any sound 
business basis. I consider it very sig- 
nificant that in 85 pages of so-called de- 
fense, Henry Kaiser has not once denied 
that other experienced aircraft manufac- 
turers have always been ready, willing, 
and able to accept these contracts and 
perform them promptly and at lower 
costs. 

KAISER-FRAZER CORP., 
Washington, D. C., February 11, 1952. 

Kaiser-Frazer is planning for Friday and 
Saturday, March 7 and 8, the first public 
showing of its combined civilian and mili- 
tary operations—automobile and aircraft 
production. We would like you to be our 
guest, 

We plan to be host at Willow Run to a 
group of national automobile and aviation 
writers. The program will include dedica- 
tion of the first Kaiser-Frazer-produced 
C-119 cargo aircraft; a major address by 
a top Government official; a preview of our 
1952 Kaiser and Henry J models; a preview 
of Universal-International’s big technicolor 
movie, Steeltown, which features the Kaiser 
Steel Corp., and a news conference with 
Kalser-Frazer officials, including Henry J. 
Kaiser and Edgar F. Kaiser. 

Also participating in the C-119 dedica- 
tion ceremony on Saturday will be thou- 
sands of Kaiser-Frazer employees and their 
families, as well as many military, indus- 
trial, governmental, and civic leaders. 

Kaiser-Frazer will provide transportation 
and hotel accommodations for press repre- 
sentatives. It would help us complete these 
arrangements if you would let us know at 
your earliest convenience whether you will 
be able to accept our invitation. 

Activities on Friday are scheduled to start 
at 4 p. m. On Saturday, the plant will be 
open to guests and employees at 11:30 a. m., 
and the dedication ceremonies will begin at 
2:30 p. m. 

Sincerely, 
H. WALTON CLOKE, 
Public Relations Director, 
Washington Office. 


The Federal Civil Service in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Howard Lewis, the popular and 
objective reporter on Federal personnel 
matters for the Times-Herald, on a re- 
cent visit to the Pacific coast, wrote three 
articles which I think are factual and 
should be preserved. 
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I am, therefore, inserting these three 
articles by Mr. Lewis in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues who have not had the oppor- 
tunity to read them. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Times- 
Herald of April 25, 1952] 


U. S. AND US 
(By Howard Lewis) 


CALIFORNIA FOUND TO BE ENJOYING BOOM IN 
UNITED STATES JOBS SURPASSING ONE HERE 


San Francisco, April 24.—The big San 
Francisco earthquake was more spectacular, 
but people out here are talking just as much 
about the big Federal job boom, which has 
seen California surpass Washington in re- 
cent months as the center of Uncle Sam's 
employment. 

Federalites here, such as Harry Krantz, 
Civil Service Commission regional director, 
already are referring to this mountainous 
metropolis in such terms as Washington 
with hills and he Nation's capital of the West: 

Employment practically has doubled since 
the period just before the Korean war, 
booming from 50,000 to more than 100,000, 
including 75,000 in the Military Establish- 
ment. 

To give me a look at this surprising thing 
(imagine the Washington area ever being 
usurped from the top of the official Federal 
employment lists) the Secretary of Defense 
invited me to be his special guest to see 
what employees in the fleld are doing. 

The first impression I get is that the boom 
has contributed a tremendous new vitality to 
Federal civil service here. 

For example, they disdain gobbledygook— 
and are in rebellion against the bafflegab 
handed down by Washington bureaucrats as 
a civil-service institution. 

Lt. Col. Walter Donahue, chief of person- 
nel at the huge San Francisco port of em- 
barkation, laughingly points to a sign. It 
says Don't spit on the floor.” Not so long 
ago, the colonel says, it was “Don't ex- 
pectorate.” 

Most seriously, Donahue points out that 
the San Francisco officials are enrolling in 
special courses at the University of Cali- 
fornia, learning to do better jobs. A first 
course was on elimination of gobbledygook. 

It’s reflected in the talk of the people met 
here. They don't say “implement the pro- 
gram.” They tell you in one- and two-syl- 
lable words what they are doing to get the 
job done. 

The sprawling embarkation point was the 
first establishment we inspected. Every- 
where there is a flurry of activity in getting 
military personnel in and out. Already more 
than 100,000 soldiers have been rotated from 
Korea through the port—a happy task for 
the hustling civilian and military people, who 
cooperate in the job with striking amica- 
bility. 

A sadder task is handling the incoming 
dead. There is every evidence of extreme 
care and respect here. The people in charge 
tell us with great sincerity that the most 
painstaking care is taken to make completely, 
positively sure of identity. 

Maj. Gen. James A. Lester, commandant 
of the port, received us. He has something 
interesting to say about his civilian em- 
ployees. 

“I attach tremendous importance to our 
civilian forces, particularly key civilian peo- 
ple. With the turn-over in military personnel 
(152 percent at the port since the Korean 
war started), the continuity of the port is 
maintained by our civilian employees.” 

The port's workload has doubled since Ko- 
rea, but there has been almost no increase 
in port personnel. A large part of this ac- 
complishment is attributed by Colonel 
Donahue to the efforts of the civilian force, 

In fact, because of the necessary respon- 
sibility of military personnel in other mat- 
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ters—such as training—it has been found 
that the military can be replaced by civilians 
with increases in efficiency up to 100 percent; 
that in a good many cases one civilian can 
replace two solders on a job. 

We point out that Federal employee 
groups have complained bitterly that there 
is too great use of military personnel in 
civillan jobs. 

Defense officials, though, state that great 

ogress is being made in replacing military 
people with civil-service aides in those areas 
where the job being done permits it, and 
that this replacement will continue to be 


Touring the port facilities in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland proper, we are struck with 
the things that Federal workers do. 

I learned, to my surprise, that crews of 
the ships of tre military sea service 
are completely civilian, from the captain on 
down. Despite the fact that these ships 
might be carrying generals and admirals, the 
civilian captain is in command, 

The port also has its own railroad. Civil- 
ians run it, from the engineers on down. 

In the huge 344,000-square-foot military 
freight base at the port, Foreman Mike Gould 
proudly displays varicolored paint marking 
on the crated freight. 

He explains that a civilian employee 
thought up this idea. It enabled transient 
alien labor in oversea ports to handle the 
crates. They couldn't sort packages because 
workers abroad could not read English labels 
on them, but all except the color blind can 
tell that the crates with orange markings go 
in one place, those with red in another, and 
so on. Result: great savings for the taxpay- 
ers in handling of oversea freight. 


From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of April 26, 1952] 
U. S. anp Us 
(By Howard Lewis) 


WEST COAST GROUP SUPPORTING MOVE FOR NEW 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


San Francisco, April 25.— There is a strong 
move afoot here tn support of new legislation 
to provide payroll deduction on Federal em- 
ployee salaries for hospital and surgical 
benefits: 

The West Coast Federal Personnel Council, 
counterpart of the Washington council, was 
told by Representative MILLER, Democrat, of 
cereals. that he has drafted such legisla- 

on. 

The legislation would open the way for the 
additional payroll check-off, on a voluntary 
basis, for Federal establishments all over the 
country, including the District of Columbia. 

Tentative suggestions for such legislation 
have been given a cold shoulder by Washing- 
ton officials. But here, in the biggest feld 
establishment, Officials are enthusiastically 
supporting the proposal. 

In fact, a committee of the west coast 
council already has indicated approval of the 
plan, and reports it has received assurances 
from Representative MILLER, a member of 
the House Civil Service Committee, that he 
plans to go ahead with introduction of the 
bill, 

Award ideas 

Al Bergesen, president of the Federal Busi- 
ness Association here, reports an item of 
interest to Washington Federal officials. The 
idea, which was begun in Washington several 
years ago by Jaycees, to give an award to the 
outstanding Government employees of the 
year is being adopted by the San Francisco 
organization. However, the group here, Ber- 
gesen explains, has a variation on the Wash- 
ington awards idea which he believes spon- 
sors of the District of Columbia prize may 
find interesting. Instead of giving only one 
award the local group gives three separate 
awards—one for administrator of the year, 
another for staff assistant of the year, and 
rank-and-file employee of the year. The San 
Francisco awards will be presented in June. 


California jobs 


Many job vacancies in California are re- 
ported by officials for prospective employees 
with specialized or scarce skills. It’s fairly 
easy for workers to get a job here if you're 
in one of these fields: engineering, drafting, 
mechanics (electronics and radio), tool and 
diemaking, medical and nursing specialties, 
electrical, machine-shop occupations. 

Navy, biggest employer, has its west coast 
personnel office at 45 Hyde Street, here. 

Officials also report more than 500 vacan- 
cies to be filled from west- coast offices for 
overseas employment in Pacific areas. 

Incidentally, California employment, 
while it may sound like Green Pastures to 
many easterners, does have disadvantages. 

Living costs are high—even higher than 
in Washington, officials say. 

For example, pot roast is about $1 a pound 
here. There is one other interesting facet 
of local employment: officials say this is one 
of the few places where the Government 
has difficulty hiring ordinary clerks since 
private scales here are higher. 


Supports truth drive 


Able Cliff Miller, head of civilian personnel 
in the big sixth Army district here, is one 
of the big boosters of Civil Service Chairman 
Robert Ramspeck’s truth campaign to tell 
the story of the good job Federal workers 
are doing. Cliff reports that civilian em- 
ployees are the backbone of many vital Army 
operations here, 


Visit causes stir 


My visit caused quite a furor here among 
Federal officials I met Dean J 
prominent writer in the Chronicle here, 
The next day Dean noted my visit, caution- 
ing local government bureaucrats that I was 
one of two Washington civil service writers 
inspecting here as guest of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Employee union storm 


A surprising development in Federal em- 
ployee union fields is reported by local gov- 
ernment people. Local 1251 of the National 
American Federation of Government Em- 
Ployees has broken away from AFGE and is 
forming a new union on its own. 

The interesting point is that the new 
group, which calls itself the Government 
Employees International Union, hopes to 
affiliate with the Seafarers International 
Union of the AFL, 

(The GEU at present is composed largely 
of Government employees.) 

AFGE is also in the AFL and there is a 
big question what will happen if SIU ap- 
proves GEU’s application—a development 
expected by many people here. Is there a 
big jurisdictional hassle in the offing?? 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of April 28, 1952] 


U. S. AND Us 
(By Howard Lewis) 


PRODUCTION BY UNCLE SAM’S CIVILIANS RIVALS 
CALIFORNIA GOLD MINING 

San Francisco, April 27.—The California 
gold rush was a big thing for this Nation 
financially, but another California big thing 
today is the overwhelming output in goods 
and services here by Federal. employees—a 
small part of which I saw first-hand today. 

We're in the Mare Island Naval Yard. We 
pass a dozen big subs under repair. Two 
more miles of waterfront stretch out before 
us, a beehive of activity. Giant cranes and 
ships everywhere. Men swarming over them. 

And all the work, Rear Adm. Bernard 
Manseau tells me, done by civilians. 

Would we like to see a new killer sub? 
The yard commandant is proud of the fact 
that it was made at the Mare Island plant— 
every piece, from the bottom rivets to the 
40-foot snorkel, or breathing tube. 

And it was made by the yard’s civilians. 
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Blue-collar civilians give way from their 
jobs to let us pass, and we clamber labori- 
ously down the hatch. 

This is the business end. Four torpedo 
tubes and four standing by. Sixteen men 
bunked here, in a space as big as a typical 
night club dance floor. 

This sub preys primarily on other subs, 
It’s 200 feet long, about two-thirds the size 
of the regular sub. 

It's elaborately equipped. with sonar and 
electronic devices. 

The crew of more than 60 can live a long 
time without surfacing, since the snorkel 
tube pulls down the air and sea water is con- 
densed into fresh water. 

The main limitations to the time the K-3 
can stay under and stalk its prey are fuel, 
food, and nerves. 

If you think your apartment is crowded, 
you ought to see this. There’s a limit to 
what even picked crews can stand. 

We walk on through a maze of machinery. 
You get the feeling you're walking inside a 
highly precisioned watch. 

“Even as long as I’ve been in the ship- 
building business,” Admiral Manseau com- 
ments, “I still find the amount of detail 
here hard to believe.” 

Military authorities lay down the general 
requirements for a sub like K-2, the admiral 
explains, but civilians fill in the plans. 

More than 2 years of planning and build- 
ing by civilian Government employees— 
millions upon millions of details, thousands 
upon thousands of problems enter into the 
job. 

After we VIP's get out of the way, much 
to the relief of the people fixing the K-3 for 
her first real duty—she recently had her 
shakedown—we ride on. Here we see a 
bunch of blue-collar Federal workers build- 
ing a wooden ship. 

This happens to be a minesweeper, the 
admiral explains, but he says the yard's 
civilians could turn out an old-fashioned 
wooden sailing schooner just as efficiently as 
they turn out modern warships. 

We leave the waterfront facilities, just at 
the point where civilian employees are work- 
ing on a new submarine rocket-launching 
vessel, and move on to the production shops. 

The yard not only builds ships but repairs 
them. It maintains highly complicated 
servicing facilities. We inspect the huge 
servicing shops, each one about half the 
size of the Commerce Department Building 
in Washington. 

We walk and walk and walk. Everybody 
wants us to see everything. You see so 
much you just give up trying to understand. 
But, brother, you can be sure these people 
work. They're not putting on any show for 
any visiting “bigwigs.” 

The variety of work is breathtaking. Men 
and women welding, operating machines, 
polishing huge, bronze propellers, delicately 
repairing electrical apparatus—riveting, ma- 
chining, grinding, burnishing, lifting, pull- 
ing. You could write a book about the 
varied operations and barely scratch the 
surface. 

Navy civilians are a wonderful lot. 

The military stays in the background and 
the civilians take us over on the inspection. 
You can see they like their work; that they 
regard the yard as their own. 

Many employees had fathers, grandfathers, 
and even great-grandfathers work there be- 
fore. 

The yard was commissioned in 1854 and its 
first commander was Admiral Farragut. 
Morale was superb, and we were reminded 
& lot of Washington’s naval gun factory 
and many of its old-timers. Various em- 
ployee groups give us a delightful luncheon, 
They bend our ear about California. I 
thought California pride in its weather was 
something of a joke, but that is highly seri- 
ous business here, mister. My insistence on 
wearing a topcoat hurts them so much that 
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I take it off and try to keep from showing 
my shivers. 

We leave Mare Island—named after one of 
Spanish General Vallejo’s white mares that 
made some sort of historic swim here—and 
we Jeave with a new appreciation of the 
tremendous job Federal employees are doing. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New Republic of February 18, 1952: 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


(Despite his present reticence, the newest 
contender for the Presidency is Adlai Steven- 
son, Governor of Illinois. As Governor, Stev- 
enson’s record is outstanding in reorganizing 
State government, increasing aid to schools, 
overhauling roads and road financing, im- 
proving welfare services, attacking gambling 
and corruption, working deftly to get the 
most from a Republican candidate. As acan- 
didate, Stevenson is a strong campaigner, a 
trained expert in world politics, a spokesman 
for a healthy and solid Midwest liberalism; a 
man set apart from the weakness of the pres- 
ent administration. As primaries pass and 
conventions approach, voters will want to 
know more of the views of all possible Presi- 
dential candidates. For this reason, the New 
Republic prints Stevenson’s views on some 
issues of national concern.) 


At the height of the hysteria created by the 
reckless investigations of State. Senator 
Paul W. Broyles’ seditious activities investi- 
gation commission, the commission intro- 
duced in the legislature a bill requiring 
everything from dismissal from public office 
of any person directly or indirectly affiliated 
with any subversive group to the organiza- 
tion of an antisubversive squad that would 
police the State. The bill passed the Illi- 
nois House and Senate by votes of more than 
2 to 1. But when it reached the Governor's 
desk, Stevenson refused to be intimidated. 
On June 26, 1951, Stevenson vetoed the 
Broyles bill. His message in part was as 
follows: 

ON LIBERTY 


“I veto and withhold my approval from 
this bill for the following reasons: 

“The stated purpose of this bill is to com- 
bat the menace of world communism. That 
the Communist Party—and al! it stands for— 
is a danger to our Republic, as real as it is 
sinister, is clear to all who have the slightest 
understanding of our democracy. No one at- 
tached to the principles of our society will 
debate this premise or quarrel with the ob- 
jectives of this bill. 

“Agreed-upon ends, our concern is with 
means. It is in the choice of methods to 
deal with recognized problems that we Amer- 
icans, in and out of public life, so often 
develop differences of opinion. Our freedom 
to do so is a great source of strength and, 
if not impaired by mistakes of our own, will 
contribute greatly to the ultimate confusion 
of the enemies of freedom. 

“The issue with respect to means raised 
by this bill has two aspects. One is the 
question of the need for it in relation to 
existing weapons for the control of sub- 
versives. The other is whether this addi- 
tion to our arsenal may not be a two-edged 
sword, more dangerous to ourselves than to 
our foes. 


“Were the latter alone involved, I should 
hesitate to impose my judgment upon that 
of the majority of the general assembly. 
But it is precisely because the evil at hand 
has long since been identified and provided 
against that we here in Illinois need not 
now do something bad just for the sake of 
doing something * * 

“Senate bill No. 102 makes it a felony 
to commit or attempt any act intended to 
overthrow by force the Federal or State 
Governments, or any of their political sub- 
divisions; to advocate or teach the commis- 
sion of such acts, or to have any connection 
with an organization devoted to such an 
objective. This approach parallels and dup- 
licates criminal statutes of both the Fed- 
eral and State Governments already in 
effect * t: e 

“But it is in the enforcement provisions 
that I find this bill most objectionable. The 
attorney general of Illinois is directed to 
appoint a special as stant attorney general 
who must assemble and deliver to the State's 
attorney of each county all information re- 
lating to subversive acts of activities within 
such county. The local State’s attorney 
then must present this matter to the grand 
jury. The assistant attorney general in 
Springfield must maintain complete records 
of all such information which may, with the 
permission of the attorney general, be made 
public. * * 

“I know of no precedent for any such in- 
terference with the normal iscretion ac- 
corded to a public prosecutor. One of the 
important responsibilities of State’s attor- 
neys and one of he greatest protections of 
the citizen is the exercise of sound judg- 
ment in sifting the many rumors, charges, 
and counter charges which come to State's 
attorneys’ attention. 

“I can see nothing but grave peril to the 
reputations of innocent people in this per- 
petuation of rumors and hearsay. When we 
already have sedition laws prohibiting the 
offenses to which these provisions relate, I 
see more danger than safety in such radical 
change in the administration of criminal 
justice. 

“Other substantive provisions in the bill 
are intended to assure the loyalty of the 
employees of the State government and its 
political subdivisions. All agencies of gov- 
ernment must establish procedures to ascer- 
tain that there are no reasonable grounds 
to believe that any applicant for employ- 
ment is committed, by act or teaching, to 
the overthrow of the government by force 
or is a member of an organization dedicated 
to that purpose. Thus, one who wishes to 
work for the State or to teach in a school 
must himself carry the burden of proving 
the absence of any reasonable grounds for 
belief that he is subversive or even belongs 
to a subversive organization. The bill does 
not even require that the applicant for em- 
ployment know the 5 of such an or- 
ganization. * * 

“We cannot afford to make public em- 
ployees vulnerable to malicious charges of 
disloyalty. So far as the employers are con- 
cerned—heads of departments and of schools 
and so on—the only safe policy would be 
timid employment practices which could only 
result in a lowering of the level of ability, 
independence, and courage in our public 
agencies, schools, and colleges. 

“Lastly, the bill provides that candidates 
for public office, other than offices for which 
an oath is prescribed by the Constitution, 
shall file an affidavit that he is not a sub- 
versive person. The Attorney General in- 
forms me that, despite the exception made, 
this requirement is of dubious constitution- 
ality. 

“Does anyone seriously think that a real 
traitor will hesitate to sign a loyalty oath? 
Of course not. Really dangerous subversives 
and saboteurs will be caught by careful, con- 
stant, professional investigation, not by pieces 
of paper, 
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“The whole notion of loyalty inquisitions 
is a natural characteristic of the police state, 
not of democracy. Knowing his rule rests 
upon compulsion rather than consent, the 
dictator must always assume the disloyalty, 
not of a few but of many, and guard against 
it by continual inquisition and liquidation 
of the unreliable. The history of Soviet Rus- 
sia is a modern example of this ancient prac- 
tice. The democratic state, on the other 
hand, is based on the consent of its mem- 
bers. The vast majority of our people are 
intensely loyal, as they have amply demon- 
strated. To question, even by implication, 
the loyalty and devotion of a large group of 
citizens is to create an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and distrust which is neither justified, 
healthy nor consistent with our traditions. 

“Legislation of this type, in Illinois and 
elsewhere, is the direct result of the menac- 
ing gains of communism in Europe and Asia. 
But it would be unrealistic, if not naive, to 
assume that such legislation would be effec- 
tive in combating Communist treachery in 
America. Such State laws have nowhere un- 
covered a single case of subversive disloyalty, 

“Basically, the effect of this legislation, 
then, will be less the detection ef subversives 
and more the intimidation of honest citizens. 
But we cannot suppress thought and expres- 
sion and preserve the freedoms guaranteed 
by the Bill of Rights. This is our dilemma. 
In time of danger we seek to protect ourselves 
from sedition, but in doing so we imperil the 
very freedoms we seek to proect just as we 
did in the evil atmosphere of the alien and 
sedition laws of John Adams’ administration 
and just as Britain did during the Napo- 
leonic era. To resolve the dilemma we will 
all agree that in the last analysis the Re- 
public must be protected at all costs, or there 
will be no freedoms to preserve or even re- 
gain. But if better means of protection al- 
ready exist, then surely we should not fur- 
ther imperil the strength of freedom in 
search of illusory safety. 

“We must fight traitors with laws. We 
already have the laws. We must fight false- 
hood and evil ideas with truth and better 
ideas. We have them in plenty. But we 
must not confuse the two. Laws infringing 
our rights and intimidating unoffending per- 
sons without enlarging our security will 
neither catch subversives nor win converts to 
our better ideas. And in the long run evil 
ideas can be counteracted and conquered 
not by law but only by better ideas. 

“Finally, the States are not, in my judg- 
ment, equipped to deal with the threat of 
the world Communist movement which in- 
spired this bill. Communism threatens us 
because it threatens world peace. The great 
problems with which communism confronts 
us are problems of foreign relations and na- 
tional defense. Our Constitution wisely 
leaves the solution of such matters to the 
National Government. 

“In conclusion, while I respect the motives 
and patriotism of the proponents of this bill, 
I think there is in it more of danger to the 
liberties we seek to protect than of security 
for the Republic. It reverses our traditional 
concept of justice by placing upon the ac- 
cused the burden of proving himself inno- 
cent. It makes felons of persons who may 
be guilty more of bad judgment than of any- 
thing else. It jeopardizes the freedom of 
sincere and honest citizens in an attempt 
to catch and punish subversives. It is un- 
necessary and redundant. 

“I know full well that this veto will be 
distorted and misunderstood, even as telling 
the truth of what I knew about the reputa- 
tion of Alger Hiss was distorted and misun- 
derstood. I know that to veto this bill in 
this period of grave anxiety will be unpopular 
with many. But I must, in good conscience, 
protest against any unnecessary suppression 
of our ancient rights as freemen. Moreover, 
we will win the contest of ideas that afflicts 
the world not by suppressing these rights, 
but by their triumph. We must not burn 
down the house to kill rats.“ 
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ON FOREIGN POLICY 


“Believing as we do in a community of 
free nations and free peoples, acting peace- 
fully and responsibly through governments 
freely chosen, we conclude at least that we 
cannot live in comfortable security with a 
great imperial power which has seen the 
barriers to its expansion collapse and is on 
the move again, taking here, probing there, 
and pressing relentlessly against the uncom- 
mitted, discontented millions. Capitalizing 
the ancient racial xenophobia and the mes- 
sianic zeal to missionize the world of the 
Russian people the leaders of the new Rus- 
sia, armed with force and the old weapon 
of fomented revolution, use the seductive 
new weapon of communism to soften their 
victims. But whatever the trappings, the 
methods, the weapons, the objective is dom- 
ination—imperialism. I often think it 
would be both more accurate and more 
effective if we talked less of communism 
with all its appeal for ignorant, miserable 
peoples and more of imperialism which 
threatens the freedom and independence of 
everyone and has no appeal. Communism 
can be a fighting faith, but imperialism is 
subtle slavery. * * * 

“How have we reacted to this condition 
of perpetual danger? It seems to me that 
for 5.years we have suffered from the con- 
fusion and distraction of alternate moments 
of illusion and despair, Hoping always for 
a cheap and painless eseape from the reali- 
ties of a distasteful destiny, aided and 
abetted by politicians who will say anything 
to be popular and by editors either myopic 
or worse, public opinion has moved in violent 
pendular swings between optimism and pes- 
simism, between the mountains of compla- 
ceney and the marshes of despair. 

“In fatuous haste to be shut of war worry 
and expense, we obliterate our power and 
leave it to the United Nations to keep a peace 
that never existed. When things go right 
we gush paeans of praise for the U. N.; when 
they go wrong we damn it. * Per- 
petual danger invites the complacency of 
status and we underestimate the peril of 
overconfidence in our virtue and 
power. * * * But the self-hypnosis of 
loud and repeated talk about our righteous- 
ness and freedom will rally no allies nor 
blow the Kremlin walls down. 

“And now, as things get tough and we find 
we can’t buy, threaten, or preach our way to 
peace, we are menaced by amateur strategists, 
Even the isolationists have reappeared, flex- 
ing thelr muscles, or rather their tongues, 
and proclaiming: ‘Let the whole world go. 
We can defend ourselves with a strong Navy 
and Air Force.’ I suppose at any moment 
even America First may emerge full blown 
again, except that I hope this time it is more 
properly entitled ‘America Last’—last on 
the Kremlin's list. 

“Why should we be poor in spirit? The 
task is great, but the prize is better than life, 
With Europe and its great industrial concen- 
tration and forward bases shored up and 
steadfast, with access to the tin and rubber 
of south Asia, middle-eastern oil, African 
manganese and uranium, the scales are still 
weighted to the west. Aggression 
must be called aggression in the U. N. But 
in insisting on no equivocation about the 
legal and moral position, we dare not forget 
that the allegiance of India, uncommitted to 
East or West, is the ultimate objective of both 
East and West in the Orient, and we dare not 
fall into the trap—the oubliette—Russia has 
prepared for us in China. 

“Military force alone cannot win the day 
for us in Asia: Our moral authority there 
is low because we are white and Asia is col- 
ored. Desperately poor, struggling to shake 
off the shackles of white colonialism, Asia 
is just now passing through the era of revo- 
lution, independence, and self-determination 
that swept the Western World long ago. It 
will take great patience, great insight, great 
restraint for us * * to win confidence 


and faith in the great uncommitted areas 
of Asia. But it can be done 

“It’s easier to fight for principles than to 
live up to them. But now is the time that 
a passionate belief counts if we are to avoid 
another war, and if we are to avoid the 
greater menace of cowardly surrender to our 
own doubts and fears.” (From an address 
at Northwestern University’s one hundredth 
anniversary, January 8, 1951.) 

ON LABOR AND ECONOMICS 

“Today, the practices and policies of labor 
organizations are invested with a public 
character they did not have in years gone by. 
No longer are your deliberations, and your 
decisions, of concern only in the union halls. 
Organized labor today exerts an enormous 
influence in almost every area of American 
Hire. * The outcome of this war for 
peace means far more to every man and 
woman who works for wages than any tem- 
porary ebb and flow of labor fortunes. It 
seems to me that is the all-important fact 
for us toremember. And it is almost equally 
important to remember that we cannot fight 
Russian expansionism with more guns and 
more production alone. We could gain these 
ends and still lose everything if we fail to 
win the fight against inflation. * * * I 
don’t presume to say on what date wages 
could be frozen or on what date prices should 
have been stabilized. But I do say that 
prices and wages chasing each other upward 
are like a dog chasing his tail, and if we don't 
watch out we'll all get dizzy and topple into 
the abyss. 

“Unfortunately, Congress hasn’t paid any 
more attention to organized labor's warnings 
and appeals for stronger price controls and 
a realistic tax program than it has to the 
President’s. We are speeding along with bad 
brakes, and it isn’t a prudent, safe way to 
travel. * * * But as of today we are 
falling back on the inflation front while we 
advance on the military front. * * * 

“We have made some noteworthy forward 
steps nere in Illinois this year. We 
succeeded in substantially increasing unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits * 
The workmen’s compensation and occupa- 
tional diseases act was improved. * * * 
Illinois was the only State that did not show 
an increase in industrial accidents this 
year.. 

“There have been some notable failures, 
too. The legislature again failed this year to 
enact a fair-employment-practices law. It 
again refused a State minimum-wage law. 
And it again refused to extend the benefits 
of unemployment compensation to employees 
of establishments hiring six or fewer workers, 

“In my message to the general assembly I 
urged that consideration be given to estab- 
lishing in Illinois a system of temporary dis- 
ability insurance. * * * The most recent 
available estimates indicate that fewer than 
one-fourth of the workers covered by the 
Unemployment Compensation Act are pro- 
tected by any kind of group health insur- 
ance. I believe Illinois rhould, and I hope 
will, soon take its place among the progres- 
sive States recognizing the need for disability 
insurance. 

“In my message to the legislature urging 
a more workable minimum wage act, I said: 
The legislature should give attention to 
broadening and strengthening our present 
law which is cumbersome and obsolete. Our 
present act was passed in 1933. It applies 
only to women and minors. It does not es- 
tablish for intrastate workers a flat minimum 
wage as the Federal law does for employees 
in interstate industry. * I hardly 
need say more about the existing 
law. * * But the bill introduced at the 
last session, proposing a flat minimum wage 
of 75 cents an hour for intrastate workers, 
was defeated by seven votes in the House of 
Representatives. 

Organized labor can exert a useful in- 
fluence in public affairs. 


A broad view of its 
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public responsibility is the handmaiden of 
its public influence. It must not be afraid 
to recognize and correct abuses in its own 
sphere. It can no longer content itself with 
unthinking and combative refiex actions. To 
sacrifice sound principle for immediate ad- 
vantage is to injure the people it serves.” 
(From a speech delivered at the sixty-ninth 
convention of the Illinois Federation of 
Labor last year.) 
ON M’CARTHYISM 

“McCarthyism has become the trade-mark 
of a new breed of political demagog who 
frightens the people with epithets, carelessly 
impugns the loyalty of patriotic men, and 
shouts dire forebodings of a treacherous 
doom for America and all her cherished in- 
stitutions. It is sad that America, at the 
height of her power, influence, and well- 
being, should be ringing with slander, epi- 
thet, ill temper, and the counsels of political 
desperation when all the world looks to us 
for dignity, sanity, and confident leadership. 

“But the people have been listening to 
these voices of doom for the past 20 years 
now. and meanwhile we have 
emerged from a grim depression and never 
been more prosperous. We have destroyed 
tae Nazi menace and are fighting the even 
greater Communist menace to a standstill 
with words, weapons, and the faith of free 
men. 

“And there are some words uttered by the 
first Republican which reckless politicians 
could well ponder, Abraham Lincoln said: 
‘In times like the present, men should utter 
nothing for which they would not willingly 
be responsible through time and eternity.’ 
Not only in times like the present, but at all 
times, we should do nothing for which we 
would not wish to be held accountable in 
the future. The responsibility for our moral 
standards rests heaviest upon the men and 
women in public life, because public con- 
fidence in the integrity of the Government 
is indispensable to faith in democracy. 

“While the faithless must be exposed and 
rooted out of every place of public trust, it 
will be a tragic disaster if we forget the tens 
of thousands of honest, conscientious public 
servants. While generalities about crime and 
corruption in Government which embraces 
the many good with the few bad can only 
make it harder to induce good people to 
enter public service. We do not lose faith 
in the banking system because a few bankers 
turn out to be embezzlers. * * * 

We have all witnessed the stifling, choking 
effect of McCarthyism, the paralysis of in- 
itiative, the discouragement and intimida- 
tion that follows in its wake and inhibits the 
bold, imaginative thought and discussion 
that is the anvil of policy. 

“e + > there is much more at stake in 
all this current orgy of epithet and injury 
than the welfare of any man or, indeed, the 
result of any election. Long ago in his 
American Notes Charles Dickens said of us, 
brutally and prophetically: 

Any man who attains a high place among 
you, from the President downwards, may date 
his downfall from that moment; for any 
printed lie that any notorious villain pens, 
although it militate directly against the 
character and conduct of a life, appeals at 
once to your distrust, and is believed. You 
will strain at a gnat in the way of trustful- 
ness and confidence, however fairly won and 
well deserved; but you will swallow a whole 
caravan of camels, if they be laden with un- 
worthy doubts and mean suspicions. Is this 
well, think you, or likely to elevate the char- 
acter of the governors or the governed among 
you?'” (From an address at the Democratic 
National Committee, Chicago, December 13, 
1951.) 

ON CRIME AND LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT 

“At the annual meeting of the American 
Bar Association not long ago, the retiring 
president said that the most serious prob- 
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lem confronting bar and country alike was 
the trend toward centralization of govern- 
mental authority, the constant pushing of 
old and new public functions up to higher 
and higher levels. At the same meeting, the 
assembled membership, approved a report of 
the bar association’s commission on organ- 
ized crime, recommending that State gov- 
ernments assume enlarged responsibilities 
and functions in the area of law enforce- 
ment. Now I am sympathetically conscious 
of Emerson’s cautionary reminder that con- 
sistency is too often the hobgoblin of little 
minds, and we lawyers fancy that our pro- 
fessional training and experience have a lib- 
erating and broadening effect intellectually. 
Nevertheless, the apparent inconsistency is so 
transparent that a layman might well con- 
clude that lawyers are no better than any- 
one else when it comes to keeping clear the 
relationships between our general princi- 
ples and their application in concrete 
cases. 

The 3 in its report accepts and 
confirms the finding of the Kefauver com- 
mittee that ‘gambling profits are the princi- 
pal support of big-time racketeering and 
gangsterism.’ I agree also with the addi- 
tional finding that ‘the creeping paralysis of 
law enforcement which results from a fail- 
ure to enforce the gambling laws spreads to 
other types of crimes and leads to a general 
breakdown in law enforcement.’ This spill- 
ing over of gambling profits and influence 
into other fields of still more intrinsic harm- 
fulness and danger is one of the principal 
reasons why I have been against commercial 
gambling in Illinois—and why I always shall 
be. And not the least of the many perni- 
cious effects of lax enforcement in the gam- 
bling field is its corrupting influence on poli- 
tics and political organization. Democracy is 
not healthy when a large, illegal business— 
gambling—can control candidates and elec- 
tions, can defeat and dishearten decent 3 
ple who venture into politics. 

“The immediate question is: How do we 
deal with this problem without compromising 
the values of local self-government? I think 
it fair to characterize the commission’s re- 
port and recommendations as looking clearly 
in the direction of greater power and respon- 
sibility for law enforcement at the State 
level, * * * The commission concludes 
that ‘there must be a greater assumption of 
responsibility on the part of the State in 
connection with law enforcement,’ and ‘the 
State must provide the organization, the 
money, the manpower, and the direction.’ 

“Now, whatever else this all may be and 
however valid, it is not home rule; it is 
not local self-government in its most basic 
aspect—law enforcement. It is a long stride 
toward, rather than away from, the pro- 
gressive migration of authority and Mnason 
from the bottom to the top. * * 

“I suggest that it is timely to 855 every 
possible alternative before we embark upon 
@ source of funneling power over law en- 
forcement to the State level. Once that 
level is reached, the pressures will build up— 
as they have already begun to do—to effect 
a further transfer to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

“I think we should travel that inviting 
but hazardous road very slowly. In this 
instance I don’t think we need travel it at 
all if we cultivate more positively the sense 
of community responsibility—if we stop 
preaching so much about the virtues of 
local management and begin to practice 
them. * * * 

“I should like to point out that public 
Officials don’t corrupt each other; that be- 
hind every bribe-taker in Government is 
a bribe-giver, behind every fixer is a fix, be- 
hind every influence-peddler is someone who 
wants the influence, behind every lobbyist 
is a pressure group. Who are they? Why, 
they are the people. And sometimes they 


are * * the same respectable people 
who demand that all the officials in a gov- 
ernment by the governed should be cleaner 
than the governed, cleaner than them- 
selves. * + 

“There is a price tag on good local gov- 
ernment as there is on everything else. It 
must be paid for in active and continuing 
interest In local affairs, in self-denial in all 
those situations where self-indulgence—the 
double standard—has a harmful effect on 
the community at large, in willingness to 
press issues insistently in the face of strong 
personal and social pressures.” (From an 
article by Governor Stevenson in the Feb- 
ruary 1952 issue of the Atlantic.) 


The Changing South 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
would like to include the following 
article from Focus, the publication of the 
American Geographical Society: 

THE CHANGING SOUTH 
(By Wilbur Zelinsky) 


The myth of the Old South dies hard. 
Ask the man in the street what the term 
“American South” means to him, and you 
are likely to be regaled with magnolias, mint 
juleps, banjos, bales of cotton, lynchings, 
and the KKK. Turn to a well-read citizen 
and the response may be, “The Nation’s eco- 
nomic problem No. 1.” Actually, the popu- 
lar legend and the easy epithet, whatever 
their past validity, have kept most of us un- 
aware of a profound metamorphosis in 
southern life, a transition that is presenting 
our frontier-loving country with the most 
recent of its great challenges. This renas- 
cence has been developing with such rapidity 
that its full implications have been missed 
even by many of its participants, but it is a 
change which in its vast and permanent sig- 
nificance to the Nation ought soon to become 
a familiar theme to all of us. 

If the changing South is not the land of 
the myth, what then is it, and where is it 
headed? 

The single unifying physical element of 
the American South is a rather uniform 
climate with abundant rains and long, warm 
growing seasons. Land forms, minerals, and 
plant life vary greatly, and so do soils, which, 
unfortunately, average out as scarcely medi- 
ocre in fertility. 

The cement that binds together these di- 
versities is the inheritance of a unique cul- 
tural pattern and a shattering material 
bankruptcy from a brief heyday of planta- 
tion glory. The process of trial and error 
by which other American regions found their 
vocations a century or more ago is being re- 
enacted before our eyes, but more quickly 
and deftly. The South is profiting from its 
own and its neighbors’ blunders and has be- 
gun to “substitute the research laboratory 
for the wailing wall.” It is learning to capi- 
talize on its great human resources, its con- 
siderable mineral, plant, and hydrologic 
treasure, and, particularly, to adapt itself 
profitably to a near-tropical climate favoring 
farming, forestry, recreation, and even in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps the simplest keys to these be- 
wildering events are the recent trends in the 
two basic geographical elements of the re- 
gion: Its people and its land. In April 1950, 
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the South! reported a population of some 
41,500,000 or 28 percent of the Nation’s 
total. During the past half century the 
South has merely kept pace with the rest of 
the country in population growth, but in the 
make-up and activities of its people there 
have been notable changes. From 1940 to 
1950 its urban population increased by 35 
percent, the fastest rate of growth in the 
United States. The flight from the land has 
so intensified in recent years that in the 
1940s about half of all Southern counties 
almost all rural ones—lost population, and 
the South was the only section of the coun- 
try to show an absolute decline in rural- 
farm dwellers. 

Another significant change is the steadily 
decreasing proportion of Negroes in the 
South. In 1860, 38 percent of the people were 
Negroes, in 1950 only 22 percent, and there 
is every indication of a continuing drop, not- 
withstanding the fact that the national per- 
centage of Negroes has remained stable. 

In the past a low standard of living and 
inadequate medical facilities kept health 
levels markedly below those in the rest of 
the country; they have now improved suffi- 
ciently to bring life expectancy approximate- 
Iy up to the national figure. The popula- 
tion, however, is still a relatively young one, 
and the South continues to function in a 
very real sense as the seedbed of the Nation— 
its most fertile area and largest source of 
out-migrants. The great exodus to the North 
and West (amounting to several million 
people), which began seriously in the 1920’s, 
reached full flood in the past decade, with 
Negroes participating in very large numbers. 

By virtue of much self-sacrifice, the South 
has made advances in the quality and quan- 
tity of its educational resources that have 
begun to pay dividends of economic and so- 
cial achievement. A sizable North-South 
educational differential persists, even though 
the South increased its school expenditures 
155 times in the period 1870 to 1948, and now 
spends more of its income on education than 
the country as a whole; but the gap may yet 
be closed if southern incomes continue to 
increase and the regional birth rate con- 
tinues to drop. 

As the accompanying graph on Figure 2 
indicates, there has been a sharp rise in the 
income levels of southerners in the past two 
decades. A certain fraction of this rise can 
be attributed to wartime industry and Fed- 
eral aid in various forms, but in large part 
it reflects the general strengthening of the 
economy. Historically, the South has func- 
tioned as the exporter of a few staple crops 
and raw materials and as a market for all 
the industrial and farm products it has been 
unable or unwilling to furnish itself. This 
unbalanced, speculative, quasi-colonial econ- 
omy is now being replaced with diversified 
agriculture and industry, as is shown clearly 
by both the accompanying maps. The South 
is now supplying to itself, and even export- 
ing, a wide variety of products in its new 
role as a full partner in the national econ- 
omy. 

Some interesting clues to the economic 
changes can be found in the ways in which 
southern workers are employed. Although 
farm income has greatly increased in the 
past two decades, the lower proportion of 
workers engaged in agriculture (32 percent 
in 1940, and only 21 percent in 1950) indi- 


i Throughout this discussion this term re- 
fers to the following 13 States: Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. This is an arbitrary choice adopted 
in order to expedite the use of statistics; the 
author is keenly aware that portions of the 
above States are culturally nonsouthern and 
that sections of others not listed should be 
included in the South, 
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cates a distinct decline in the historic dom- 
mance of farming. Mining, the other ma- 
jor extractive industry, has remained sta- 
tionary in terms of employment, occupying 
during the same period only about 3 percent 
of the regional working force. 

On the other hand, the proportion of em- 
ployment and income derived from the vari- 
ous manufacturing, service, and secondary 
industries has risen steadily in recent years. 
It is not unlikely that industrial activity 
(occupying more than 18 percent of the re- 
gion’s workers by 1950) may surpass agri- 
culture during the current decade as the 
prime producer of wealth. 

The remarkable advance of manufacturing 
in the Southeastern States is not merely a 
matter of expanding volume in the few old 
established industries—textiles, wood prod- 
ucts, and tobacco—but, more significantly, 
a vigorous branching out into chemicals, 
hydroelectric energy and refined mineral 
fuels, transport equipment, electrical goods, 
metal products, and other technically ad- 
vanced enterprises. Simultaneously, the 
older industries have upgraded their prod- 
ucts, introduced more complex forms of 
manufacture, and, as in the case of the 
southern entry into synthetic textiles, have 
explored new fields of endeavor. Because of 
a slow start and the limitations imposed 
by the mineral and transport situation, there 
is little likelihood that the South will ever 
produce a Ruhr or a Pittsburgh, but the gen- 
eral diversification of economic activity 
which it seems destined to achieve may prove 
healthier than either its own overly agrarian 
past on the top-heavy industrialization of a 
black country. 

The bulk of this industrial expansion has 
come not only through the development of 
war industries such as the 8600. 000,000 
H-bomb project near Aiken, S. C., but 
through the establishment of branch plants 
of northern businesses, and by the invest- 
ment of outside capital in new enterprises 
within the South. To name but a few of 
the most recent: The Ford and General Mo- 
tors plants in Atlanta, Ga.; the Camden, 
S. C., plant of the du Pont Co., producing 
the new fiber, orlon; the Celanese Corp.'s 
acetate filament yarn plant near Rock Hill, 
S. C.; and the International Paper Co.’s rayon 
pulp plant near Natchez, Miss. The largest 
weaver of rayon, Burlington Mills, now has 
more than 30 plants in operation, and has 
recently announced plans for a new mill near 
Sanford, N. C. Other spectacular develop- 
ments include the chemical- and ore-process- 
ing plants along the Gulf coast. 

The well-advertised hydroelectric power 
development in and around the southern 
Appalachians has been the critical locational 
factor for surprisingly few new businesses. 
The majority of the new factories were drawn 
to the South by the opportunity of profitably 
supplying markets furnished by a steadily 
increasing population with expanding pur- 
chasing power. Some other new industries 
are oriented toward supplies of raw ma- 
terials that are abundantly or uniquely pres- 
ent in the South such as petroleum, natural 
gas, coal, iron, phosphates, bauxite, and sul- 
fur; others were attracted primarily by the 
industrial labor supply, especially by its 
abundance, reliability, and quality. It would 
seem, then, that the recent industrial boom 
in the South is based on conditions perma- 
nently attractive to the investor, not on a 
relatively evanescent wage difference, and 
that it is likely to continue for a good many 
decades. The fact that some 35 percent of 
the industrial structures contracted for in 
the United States between 1945 and 1948 
were to be erected in the South gives some 
indication of the sustained strength of this 
movement, 

The tragedy and the promise of the South 
are clearly marked also on the face of its 
land. The campaign to arrest the destruc- 
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tion of soil resources and to conserve and 
rebuild what is left continues vigorously. 
Now that the countryside is being renovated 


. through contour plowing, strip cropping, and 


the use of cover crops designed to protect 
and enrich the soil, and with 56 percent of 
the Nation’s fertilizer bill being paid by 
the South, the destruction of the soil has 
been retarded sufficiently to minimize one 
of the main causes of agricultural crisis. 
As the number of farms in the South has 
decreased, their average size has grown, per- 
mitting more intelligent and efficient man- 
agement of the land. This crucial reversal 
of the fragmentation of holdings that had 
been going on since the Civil War became 
evident in the early 1930’s with the decline in 
farm tenancy. From a total of 1,750,000 
units operated by tenants in 1929, the num- 
ber of such farms had dropped to a little 
over 1,000,000 in 1944, and is probably much 
lower at the present time. In the face of 
a great loss of labor and a dearth of farm 
mechanization, the South can boast of the 
greatest relative gains in the United States 
(1933-50) in the productivity of the farm 
worker and the per acre value of farm land. 
The remarkable increase in southern farm 


income from 1929 to 1948 was in part a mat- 


ter of governmental subsidies and rising 
commodity prices. In the main, however, it 
was due to the substantial gains in per acre 
yields of crops and livestock through better 
plant and animal selection, improved farm 
practices, and, notably, a shift in the selec- 
tion of crops. The gospel of diversification 
has been preached with mounting success. 
The acreages devoted to cotton, corn, and 
tobacco—the old standbys—have been cur- 
tailed; more attention is being given to 
peanuts, soybeans, the small grains, truck 
crops, citrus fruits and other tree crc s, and 
a great variety of hay and forage crops. 
But the most noteworthy trend in south- 
ern land use today is the rapid transition to 
a pasture and livestock—principally beef 
cattle—economy. A grass-and-cattle rush 
has resulted from the recognition of the 
cheapness of potentially good pasture, the 
unsatisfied local demand for meat products, 
the possibilities inherent in new breeds of 
forage plants and livestock, the soil-building 
aspects of animal husbandry, and the profit 
to be derived from year-round grazing with 
a concomitant decrease in overhead costs. 
The broiler industry also has made spec- 
tacular progress in parts of the South, and 
although egg-and-dairy production is only 
getting started, the livestock industries of 
the South all seem destined for prosperity. 
No activity is more important to the re- 
gion than growing the trees that occupy 
some 55 percent of its territory. With less 
than one-third of the Nation's forests, the 
South produces half of our annual timber 
growth—and also maintains a virtual world 
monopoly of turpentine and rosin. The 
progressive exhaustion of most of our non- 
southern forests has combined with our 
mounting demand for wood products to 
give this southern resource a particular 
value. Although there has been a steady 
drop in the amount of standing timber and 
a deterioration in the quality of the rem- 
nant because of reckless, haphazard cutting, 
of late the formulators of southern forest 
policy have tried to equalize forest growth 
and drain, and to institute scientific tree 
farming. There can be no doubt that the 
South could double its present production 
by fully stocking with useful trees its great 
acreages of brush and abandoned land, by 
improved management, and by more effec- 
tive fire and disease control. It could thus 
support its ever-expanding wood-products 
industries and continue to export lumber 
to other areas. Whether this increase in 
output can be attained is still unclear, 
largely because of the presence of innumer- 
able small farm forest holdings; but_many 
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observers are hopeful, and the progress 
made on large private landholdings may be 
symptomatic of future possibilities. 

All in all, whether we mourn the passing 
of the frontier and plantation folkways or 
rejoice in the improved welfare of the South, 
it appears that the southern people are ap- 
proaching the national norms. The various 
North-South differentials are being chipped 
away, unevenly to be sure, but unmis- 
takably. The South has too long been a 
paradoxical land of poverty in the midst of 
potential plenty. Even though its inhabi- 
tants have not yet fully utilized themselves 
and the resources of their physical environ- 
ment, the forces of a profound change are 
at last in visible motion everywhere, and it 
will not be many years before we shall have 
to stop calling the South poor. Mines, 
farms, forests, and dams can feed numerous 
mills scattered over the countryside and in 
the expanding cities; and both farming and 
industry are becoming varied, balanced, and 
profitable as they never have been before. 
Within this century the South is ceasing to 
be a national problem and is attaining its 
long deferred status of economic and social 
equality in the richest Nation in the world. 
The process is not easy, but the wheels have 
begun to turn. 


My Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Rcond, I include my following platform: 


My PLATFORM 


I. Strengthening of the United Nations as 
the arm of international cooperation for col- 
lective security.* 

II. Sufficient economic and military for- 
eign aid to increase the self-sufficiency of 
friendly nations.* 

III. Removal of restrictions on interna- 
tion 1 trade.“ 

IV. Effective utilization of all avenues to 
combat Communist aggression.“ 

V. The welding into one instrument of all 
agencies relative to overseas information.“ 

VI. Removal of all discrimination in our 
immigration laws.* 

VII. Enactment of emergency immigra- 
tion legislation to alleviate surplus popula- 
tion countries and to help refugees from 
communism.* 

VIII. Enactment of legislation to combat 
the inroads in our civil liberties.* 

IX. Support of every effort to control infla- 
tion by price control and otherwise and to 
secure enactment of adequate rent control 
legislation.“ 

X. Endeavor to keep under constant review 
our tax structure and to support reduction 
without sacrifice to our national defense or 
social welfare.* 

XI. Enactment of effective civil rights 
legislation, including compulsory Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission.* 

XII. Protection of American consumer 
through the strengthening of our anti-trust 
laws.* 

XIII. Federal aid to education.“ 

XIV. Adequate low-cost housing.“ 

XV. A legislative program fair to labor.* 

XVI. Federal interest in the aged.* 3 
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I. STRENGTHENING OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AS THE ARM OF INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The United Nations has proven its ability 
to help maintain the peace in various corners 
of the world, such as in the Indonesian and 
Palestinian disputes. Through such com- 
mittees as UNESCO, the World Health Or- 
ganization, and the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (WHO and FAO), it has helped 
raise educational standards throughout the 
world, it has wiped out plagues, and come to 
the rescue of famine-stricken countries. In 
Korea it has stopped the march of aggres- 
sive communism. In the forum of the 
United Nations, it has helped to expose to 
the world the dubious content of Soviet 
propaganda. To retreat from the United 
Nations into isolationism would be serving 
on a silyer platter to the Soviet Union the 
very dish she so ardently desires. 


Il. SUFFICIENT ECONOMIC AND MILITARY FOR- 
EIGN AID TO INCREASE THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
OF FRIENDLY NATIONS 


The link of the United States is the 
strongest in the chain of collective security. 
The weakness of any link will be reflected in 
the weakness of that chain. So that these 
links may be held together, the United 
States must give of its strength so that, in 
turn, the chain may become unbreakable. 
The growth of democracy must be every- 
where encouraged, whether it be in Italy, 
Greece, or Israel. 


It, REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS ON INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE 


If we continue to increase tariffs and 
quota restrictions on the import of goods 
into the United States, we would be pre- 
venting these foreign countries from ob- 
taining the dollars with which, in turn, they 
buy our products. We have seen how the 
high protective tariff led to world economic 
collapse and that the United States, despite 
its strength and resources, shared in that 
collapse. If we wish to sell, we must buy. 
We do not contain within our borders all 
the raw materials which our great indus- 
trial economy demands. Our economic 
health depends upon reciprocal trading. 


IV. EFPECTIVE UTILIZATION OF ALL AVENUES TO 
COMBAT COMMUNIST AGGRESSION 


This would mean continued expenditures 
for research, for a balanced Army, Navy, and 
Air Force through an effective unification of 
the services. This will mean a stable do- 
mestic economy as well. This will mean 
the approval of regional defense pacts and 
the encouragement of a unified European 
command, The ultimate aim must be peace 
and disarmament, but not a peace born 
out of necessity nor by dishonor. 


V. THE WELDING INTO ONE INSTRUMENT OF ALL 
AGENCIES RELATIVE TO OVERSEAS INFORMA- 
TION 


We have weakened our influences by the 
division of agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility of overseas information. The 
Soviet Union has taken advantage of our 
uncoordinated program and is blunting the 
message of America overseas. Only one 
agency should be charged with the respon- 
sibility of executing such a program. 


VI. REMOVAL OF ALL DISCRIMINATION IN OUR 
IMMIGRATION LAWS 


The national origins concept imbedded in 
our immigration laws must be pried loose, 
Our immigration laws discriminate against 
peoples of southern European origin. The 
unbalanced proportion of immigration quotas 
which are assigned to Great Britain must be 
redistributed. Differences between native- 
born and naturalized citizens must be re- 
moved. Our immigration laws must reflect 
true democratic principles in every respect, 


Vil. ENACTMENT OF EMERGENCY IMMIGRATION 
LEGISLATION TO ALLEVIATE SURPLUS POPULA- 
TION COUNTRIES AND TO HELP REFUGEES FROM 
COMMUNISM 


Every effort must be made to enact legisla- 
tion encompassed in my bill, H. R. 7376, a bill 
to authorize the issuance of 300,000 special 
nonquota immigration visas to certain refu- 
gees, persons of German ethnic origin and 
natives of Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands, 
and for other purposes. Growing labor 
shortages, particularly in agriculture, can be 
filled through such emergency legislation. 
The surplus population countries, notable 
among which is Italy, can obtain a measure 
of relief. It will help to shrink unemploy- 
ment and economic problems which are 
thrusting Italy and similarly situated coun- 
tries forward into the arms of communism. 
It will encourage all other countries to open 
their doors to receive a fair share of these 
people. But finally and foremost, this must 
be done for the sake of the people them- 
selves. 


VIII. ENACTMENT OF LEGISLATION TO COMBAT THE 
INROADS. IN OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES 


This is one of our most complex and im- 
portant domestic issues. To strike a balance 
between internal security and civil liberties 
is a question to which all people must address 
themselves. Prevention of the Infiltration of 
subversives must not carry with it totalitarian 
practices of condemnation without trial, 
character assassination, and the loss of re- 
spect for individual freedom. I shall prepare 
a code of conduct for congressional hearings, 
giving protection to the witness against arro- 
gance and unfair inferences of committee 
members. 


IX. SUPPORT OF EVERY EFFORT TO CONTROL IN- 
FLATION BY PRICE CONTROL AND OTHERWISE, 
AND TO SECURE ENACTMENT OF ADEQUATE RENT- 
CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Military demands have caused increasing 
shortages in goods, as well as the slowing 
down of housing development. The rising 
prices affect adversely the low-income groups, 
the white-collar workers, and those with fixed 
incomes. Strong price-control legislation is 
necessary to obtain a juster distribution of 
consumer goods. Run-away inflation can 
wreck the economy of the country. Military 
demands likewise make it necessary to enact 
adequate rent-control legislation lest a run- 
away increase in rents eat its way into in- 
comes, consuming a major portion thereof. 


X. ENDEAVOR TO KEEP UNDER CONSTANT REVIEW 
OUR TAX STRUCTURE AND TO SUPPORT REDUC- 
TION WITHOUT SACRIFICE TO OUR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE OR SOCIAL WELFARE 


Taxes have a way, once having been im- 
posed, of never being lifted. The entire tax 
structure must be reviewed with constant 
vigilance lest, like excise taxes, for example, 
they defeat their purpose. Every effort must 
be made to prune taxes wherever possible, 
without doing injury to our aims of peace 
and our social advancement. 

XI. ENACTMENT OF EFFECTIVE CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION, INCLUDING COMPULSORY FAIR 
EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMISSION 
Equality of opportunity for every person, 

regardless of race, creed, or color is the 
cornerstone of an expanding democracy. 
Mere exhortation or persuasiveness is insuf- 
ficient to remove such inequalities. Only 
effective enforcement through the machinery 
of the law can curb the abhorrent practices 
of discrimination in employment and in the 
excesses of mob rule or lynch law. 

XII. PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CONSUMER 
THROUGH THE STRENGTHENING OF OUR ANTI- 
TRUST LAWS 


We have been blind to the growing con- 
centration of industry into the hands of a 
few. The practices of monopoly power, 
which defeat the independent businessman, 
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must be reexamined to the end that they be 
governed by antitrust legislation. Control 
of the market or the source of materials in 
the hands of a few is a contradiction in a 
free competitive economy. 


XIII, FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Responsibility for the education of its 
citizenry cannot be confined to the States 
alone. A person poorly educated in Missis- 
sippi, who subsequently becomes a New York 
resident, for example, affects the standards 
of that State. Hence, those States less able 
to contribute to the education of their citi- 
zenry must be helped, so that the educa- 
tional level shall remain high throughout 
all the States of the Union. 


XIV. ADEQUATE LOW-COST HOUSING 


Every person of low and middle income 
who has sought to purchase a home for him- 
self understands the need for this kind of 
legislation. Low-cost housing projects must 
be encouraged by the Government, lest such 
building materials which are obtainable are 
consumed entirely by the construction of 
expensive homes. 


XV. A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FAIR TO LABOR 


Labor is entitled to be free to bargain col- 
lectively and to organize, to secure for it- 
self a decent living wage and decent work- 
ing conditions. That legislation which 
strikes against labor strikes against the heart 
of our economy, reducing individual se- 
curity, reducing ultimately production which 
is dependent upon purchasing power and the 
standard of living of our country. 


XVI. FEDERAL INTEREST IN THE AGED 


We are moving unquestionably age-wise 
into the older bracket. The Federal Gov- 
ernment must lend encouragement in the 
development of planning for greater inde- 
pendence, more varied skills and recreational 
and training resources for the aged. 


“To Promote the General Welfare —A 
Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 4, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eighty-second Congress is approaching 
the end of its sessions and this seems 
an appropriate time to report to my con- 
stituents on my service. 

During the 2 years when this Con- 
gress was in session our Nation was con- 
fronted with many important problems 
at home and abroad. As each of these 
problems came up before Congress, I 
sought to the best of my ability to serve 
the interests of the Nation as a whole, 
as well as those of the people of my dis- 
trict. Ever since I first took the cath of 
office as a Member of Congress my guide 
has always been that all-embracing 
phrase in the preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the United States which reads: 

We, the people of the United States, in 
order to * * promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity do ordain and 
establish this Constitution, 

The welfare and liberty of the people, 
to my mind, are the two greatest princi- 
ples and needs of our time, 
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In presenting this my third report to 
my constituents I wish to take this op- 
portunity to express my gratefulness to 
the people of my district who thrice have 
elected and reelected me to this high 
office, each time by overwhelming ma- 
jorities. I appreciate more than words 
can express this great outpouring of 
confidence and encouragement. 

Now, for the fourth time in succession, 
the Democratic Party has unanimously 
designated me for another term of 2 
years in Congress. Similarly, the Lib- 
eral Party, after reviewing my record in 
Congress, is supporting my candidacy 
for reelection, as it has done on previous 
occasions. 

Many endorsements and commenda- 
tions have come my way from leading 
national organizations, labor unions, 
civic groups, and others. Only a few of 
these can be mentioned in this brief 
space. The A. F. of L., the CIO, and 
the United Automobile Workers rated 
me as having a perfect score on selected 
vital issues in Congress, such as civil 
rights, labor laws, housing, price control, 
rent control, public power, control of 
commodity speculation, tidelands oil, 
foreign aid, reciprocal trade, social se- 
curity, and so forth. Railway Labor’s 
Political League, the Railway Conduc- 
tors, and the Seafarers International 
Union have endorsed my candidacy for 
reelection. 

Letters of commendation have come 
voluntarily from the National Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, the National Grange, National 
Woman’s Party, Marine Corps Reserve 
Officers Association, American Veterans 
Committee, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Reserve Officers Association of the Unit- 
ed States, American Chamber of Com- 
merce for Trade with Italy, National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees, American 
Federation of Government Employees, 
New York Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, and the National Association of 
Postal Supervisors. 

The American Zionist Council voiced 
its gratitude for my efforts on behalf 
of Israel; the Welfare Council of New 
York City appreciated my help in de- 
feating the amendment to limit the con- 
struction of public housing; and the 
Brooklyn chapter of the American Red 
Cross wrote: 

Your latest actions in our behalf merely 
serve to confirm our belief that you are 
making a valuable contribution to the well- 
being of all the people of Brooklyn and else- 
where by your efforts on our behalf. 


Business and consumer groups like- 
wise expressed their appreciation for my 
efforts and achievements in Congress. 
The National Association of Consumers 
thanked me “for your participation in 
the long and hard struggle during de- 
bate on the need for continuing the con- 
trols as provided in the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, especially those relating to 
price, credit, and rent controls. You 
are to be commended for your contribu- 
tion.” The Office of Price Stabilization 


appreciated help to that agency in its 
efforts on behalf of consumers, and the 
Small Defense Plants Administration for 
aid in furthering its program in behalf 
of small business. Other commenda- 
tions were received from the New York 
State Pharmaceutical Association, Na- 
tional Council of Salesmen’s Organiza- 
tions, Diamond Manufacturers and Im- 
porters Association, New York State 
Bowling Proprietors Association, and 
many other organizations. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


For more than 2 years now our coun- 
try, in conjunction with other members 
of the United Nations, has been resisting 
Communist aggression in Korea and has 
resorted to all possible efforts to prevent 
this long, drawn-out conflict from de- 
veloping into another and more destruc- 
tive world conflagration. Our primary 
gain in Korea has been not only to stop 
communism in its tracks, but also to 
stop the march of communism else- 
where. Since the ill-fated aggression on 
Korea the masters of the Kremlin have 
made no other attempts at open inva- 
sion of peaceful nations. 

In Congress I have supported our for- 
eign policy and our efforts to check 
Communist imperialism. We have at- 
tained a certain degree of success 
through such efforts as the Marshall 
plan and more recently through military 
and economic aid under our Mutual Se- 
curity Program. President Truman’s 
point 4 program to aid underdeveloped 
areas is becoming more significant and 
is beginning to show concrete results, 
Many nations have been aided economi- 
cally to get back on their feet. We have 
strengthened our ties with others, par- 
ticularly in Latin America and Europe. 
Today, the free nations of the world are 
probably more united against the com- 
mon enemy than ever before. 

In addition to the steps mentioned, I 
have supported our own defense efforts 
so that we and our allies abroad should 
have the necessary weapons and be pre- 
pared to defend our people in the event 
of further Communist aggression. The 
security of this Nation is uppermost in 
our thinking and planning, and for this 
reason I wholeheartedly supported the 
appropriations required to meet our 
military and economic programs. 

Specifically, I have urged that finan- 
cia] aid be withheld from those nations 
who participate in acts of aggression; 
that a Joint Committee on International 
Economic Development be established to 
study the possibilities of development of 
backward areas; that we undertake steps 
to strengthen the United Nations and to 
seek to convert it into a world federation 
which would be able to preserve peace. 
It has always been my view that if the 
U. N. had been a stronger and more in- 
fluential organization, the conflict in Ko- 
rea could have been averted and the 
world would today be far advanced on 
the road toward genuine peace. 

Other problems and issues within the 
sphere of foreign affairs which I sup- 
ported are: Prohibiting the transfer of 
strategic materials to aggressor nations, 
extension of reciprocal-trade agree- 
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ments, shipment of wheat to India to 
alleviate the famine in that country, 
contribution to the International Chil- 
dren's Emergency fund, advocating the 
unification of Ireland, aid to the people 
of Italy in their efforts to preserve de- 
mocracy in their country, approving the 
constitution of Puerto Rico granting the 
people of that country self-government, 
investigating the Katyn Forest massacre 
of Polish officers during the last war. 

The Prime Minister of Italy presented 
to me an autographed picture of himself 
as a tribute to my efforts to help rid his 
land of communism. 

On a number of occasions I protested 
the persecution of religious minorities, 
the violation of freedom of speech and of 
the press in Russia and its Communist 
satellites. I have directed attention to 
the Soviet technique of attracting mi- 
norities to its cause by pretending to aid 
them, only to suppress and crush them 
later. On Apfil 10 of this year, I placed 
in the REcorp a lengthy document pre- 
pared by our Department of State show- 
ing how the Communist Government of 
Rumania is conducting an all-out cam- 
paign to destroy freedom. 

My interventions and efforts to aid the 
State of Israel are a matter of record. 
I have not only voted for economic aid 
to Israel in 195: and 1952, but I have 
exerted every effort within my power to 
establish cordial relations between Israel 
and the United States and to obtain this 
country’s intercession to reach peace be- 
tween Israel and the Arab States. Ever 
since the establishment of Israel, I have 
utilized the occasion of its independence 
day to organize a “salute to Israel” on 
the floor of Congress in which many 
Members participated with appropriate 
addresses and greetings. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The question of safeguarding our civil 
liberties and reaffirming our civil rights 
has become one of the foremost prob- 
lems of our time. Notwithstanding the 
hysteria of the present day, I have al- 
ways worked diligently in Congress for 
the principles of civil rights as they affect 
the entire population, and the minority 
groups in particular, such as Negroes, 
Jews, Catholics, and so forth. I have 
opposed discrimination in employment 
and in housing; I fought against segre- 
gation in the armed services and for free- 
dom in education. 

While I am wholeheartedly in favor of 
eliminating subversive and disloyal in- 
dividuals from public service, I am vig- 
orously opposed to tactics which smack 
of thought control, character assassina- 
tion, guilt by association and other such 
totalitarian methods which we have 
come to recognize as “McCarthyism.” 
These are not in the tradition of Ameri- 
can democracy and, if continued, will do 
irreparable harm to this country, to its 
democratic institutions, and to the civil 
rights and liberties- of the American 
people. 

When Congress was considering a res- 
olution to investigate philanthropic and 
educational foundations, I fought and 
voted against this resolution because 1 
saw in it an attempt to censor and con- 
trol the policies and objectives of these 
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institutions. Among those to be investi- 
gated are listed the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, Guggenheim Foundation, Carnegie 
Endowment, and the Rosenwald Fund, all 
of which have contributed greatly toward 
the education and improvement of the 
standard of living of minorities. 

I have urged home rule for the disen- 
franchised people of Washington, state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii, withholding 
of aid to National Guard organizations 
practicing discrimination, and elimina- 
tion of restrictions in housing on the 
grounds of race,.color, or creed. I have 
never hesitated to speak up for religious 
freedom, tolerance, brotherhood, and 
true understanding among the people of 
this great Nation. 

PRICE CONTROL 


To give my constituents a complete 
picture of the struggle I waged in the 
past 2 years to continue economic con- 
trols and check inflation would require a 
report several times the size of this item. 
As a member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee—which is the com- 
mittee that deals with legislation on eco- 
nomic controls—I was in the forefront 
of the struggle for price control, rent 
control, housing, wage stabilization, and 
credit control. 

At all times during these lengthy con- 
flicts both in committee and on the floor 
of Congress, I was continually guided 
by the problems and difficulties facing 
the average American family in meeting 
its budget for food, shelter, clothing, and 
other necessities of life. That was up- 
permost in my mind, for it was clear 
that unless we adopt legislation to ef- 
fectively halt soaring prices and the 
spiral of inflation, our entire economy 
would be ruined. Hardest hit of all, are 
those of middle and low income, the 
workers, the professionals, and those of 
fixed incomes, including those living on 
pensions. 

Throughout 1951 and 1952, when the 
Defense Production Act was up for re- 
newal and powerful forces sought to 
cripple controls or to eliminate them en- 
tirely, I spoke up in the interests of the 
consumer. Whenever possible, I sought 
to show the conspiracy against the con- 
suming public on the part of profiteering 
and greedy elements. On June 12, 1951, 
T said: 

There is little doubt in my mind that 
there is a conspiracy afoot between the big 
packers, some of the feeders, and some of 
the cattlemen, to scare the consuming pub- 
lic into demanding a cessation of price con- 
trol. As part of that conspiracy they will 
try to create beef shortages where actually 
there are none and there is no reason for 
any. We have more livestock today than 
the country has ever before produced. 


In the ensuing weeks, when it became 
evident that the Republicans in Congress 
were not concerned with price control or 
inflation but were actually impeding ev- 
ery effort to establish effective controls 
in order to aid certain selfish interests, 
I stated on the House floor June 30, 1951: 

The Republican p this year as to 
how to control inflation starts with the 
promise of pay-as-you-go taxation; the ac- 
tion, Republican votes to defeat every item 
in the tax bill so you do not get enough 
taxes with which to pay for the expenses 
of Government. Next is the Republican 
promise to stop inflation by control of 


credits ; the action, Republican 
votes beat down the amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act which seek to do that. 
Then they say control inflation by increased 
production because that will bring prices 
down. But prices continue to run away. So 
the Republican action on every vote >% » 
is to kill price control. 


When the Republicans continued to 
emasculate controls through various 
crippling amendments, I again warned 
them that the consumer will not forget 
their action, On July 5, 1951, I said: 


If we are to have an effective control bill 
that Is going to do any good and help save 
the economy of our country and beat down 
the forces of inflation, which all agree are 
Just as vicious and just as bad as commu- 
nism at its worst, we will have to have a 
control bill that will do equal justice to all 
with exemptions to none. We will have to 
put the national interest above the selfish 
interest. But the consumer is a small guy; 
he has no lobby here to come in and plead 
for him. We can kick him around. He 
speaks only on election day and you hope 
by election day of 1952 he will have forgot- 
ten how you mistreated him in 1951. 


On occasion, when certain elements 
could not meet the arguments in defense 
of the consumers in the big cities, they 
resorted to name calling and threats. In 
defense of the good name of the people 
of New York, I refuted such tactics as 
follows—July 17, 1951: 

To those who continually make invidious 
reference to New York black marketeers, let 
me say that if their constituents were as law 
abiding, as cooperative, and as good citizens 
as the average New Yorker, we would have 
very little difficulty. 


Finally, when it became evident that 
the 1951 control bill would be weak and 
practically ineffective, I frankly told the 
Members of Congress on July 19: 

Iam taking this time to call the attention, 
not only of the Members of Congress but of 
the American public to this situation, so that 
they can wake up and know that unless this 

wakes up we will have a Defense 
Production Act without any defense and 
without any production. We will have a 
control bill with no controls. 


Some last minute changes were writ- 
ten into the bill which made it workable 
to some extent last year. When renewal 
of the act came up for consideration 
early this summer, a strenuous effort was 
made on the part of opponents of eco- 
nomic controls to kill the entire act or 
at least to eliminate price control, rent 
control, credit control, and other vital 
phases. Again and again I pleaded with 
the opposition not to terminate controls 
but to extend them for another full 
year. On June 19, 1952, I stated: 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
showed good judgment when they voted to 
extend the controls until June 30, 1953. We 
must play it safe as far as our economic 
stability is concerned. If the controls are 
extended for 12 months, and if the emer- 
gency should end in a shorter time, they can 
always be terminated by administrative or 
congressional action. On the other hand, if 
the emergency should still be with us a year 
from now, Congress would have adequate 
opportunity to consider further extension 
legislation. 


I was highly dissatisfied with the final 
bill as adopted by Congress. I consid- 


ered it an unenforceable bill with inef- 
fective provisions. I stated then: 
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I voted for the extension of the Defense 
Production Act most reluctantly. I do not 
think that it was a good bill, but I think it 
is better than having no controls at all. 
The rent-control provisions, for example, are, 
in my judgment, very weak. I also think 
that some of the price-control features, par- 
ticularly the one relating to processed fruits 
and vegetables, are bad. The amendments 
affecting the wage-stabilization program are 
likewise far from perfect, 


At every step of the way I sought to 
improve the act by introducing amend- 
ments and bills to aid the consumers in 
the struggle against soaring prices. 
Among the more important proposals 
were bills to create a select committee 
to study consumer interests; to protect 
the Nation’s economy against inflation- 
ary pressures; to provide for fuel allo- 
cations and priorities during emergen- 
cies; to appoint business advisory com- 
mittees; to repeal the Capehart amend 
ment, and so forth. F 

RENT CONTROL AND HOUSING 


As already indicated, I fought con- 
sistently for effective rent control, which 
is so vital to the maintenance of our 
standard of living for millions of Amer- 
icans. The danger of any relaxation of 
rent control is especially great in the 
large metropolitan areas where a difficult 
situation would follow. It has always 
been my view, ever since I became a 
Member of Congress, that the fight 
against exorbitant rents must be con- 
tinued, with ample protection, however, 
to the landlords to assure them a fair 
return. I fought against every attempt 
to lift rent control in various areas, par- 
ticularly in critical defense-housing 
areas, In the latter case I argued as 
follows on June 26 of this year: 

In these critical areas the Federal Govern- 
ment—not the local government—is respon- 
sible for the acute housing situation and the 
pressure on rents. The Federal Government 
has established the military installations and 
has directed the men to be stationed at these 
installations. The construction and expan- 
sion of defense production plants are the 
direct effect of defense orders which the 
Federal Government has placed. For these 
reasons, the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility which it cannot evade—to pro- 
vide protection to servicemen and defense 
workers against exorbitant rents. 


Similarly, I have urged the adoption 
of legislation calling for slum clearance 
and the construction of federally as- 
sisted low-cost and middle-income hous- 
ing, as well as cooperative housing proj- 
ects to alleviate the urgent need for ade- 
quate housing. In support of such legis- 
lation I stated on August 14, 1951: 

Under this bill, we will have no more 
slums, * * In every community that 
needs housing that does not have the 
finances to build community facilities, this 
bill will give private free enterprise the op- 
portunity to create private housing. The 
bill will also provide the community facil- 
ities withont which the housing is unin- 
habitable. * * * You thereby help these 
communities to build up in the American 
way, under the American standard of living, 
and we will have no more slums, and we will 
have no unsanitary conditions. 


The most difficult struggle encoun- 
tered by the forces fighting for adequate 
housing was the move instigated by the 
real-estate lobby which attempted to cut 
the number of public-housing units to be 
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constructed per year from 50,000 to a 
mere 5,000 units. During the debate on 
this question, I spoke up frequently in 
support of 50,000 units and also read to 
the Members of Congress a telegram ad- 
dressed to me by the mayor of New York 
describing how the proposed cut would 
seriously hurt the housing situation in 
New York. On March 19, 1952, I said: 

May I remind you that originally the law 
provided for the starting of not more than 
135,000 units of public housing each year. 
Then we cut that to 75,000 units per 
year. * * Last year we cut it to 50,000 
units per year. Now this distinguished com- 
mittee recommends that you cut it to 25,000 
units per year. 


Actually, however, it proved to be sven 
worse, since an amendment was intro- 
duced cn the floor of the Congress to re- 
duce the number of units to 5,000. When 
that amendment came up for discussion 
and the vote the next day I said: 

What you are going to do if you adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas Mr. Frsxtzn] to cut this to 5,000 units 

+ + is to make worthless millions of 
. of investments of cities and States 
throughout the country. I tell you that you 
are making a very serious mistake if you do 
not go along with this project, at least to 
the limited extent of 50,000 units per year, 
It you want to do the right thing 
by your constituents, if you want to do the 
right thing by those people who cannot help 
themselves, if you want to eliminate de- 
linquency and crime among the low-income 
groups, give them a decent place in which 
to live, give them a place where they can 
bring up their children in some sort of 
decent fashion, so that they may realize 
the ambition of every American to attain 
the standard of living that we recognize as 
the very minimum. 

LABOR AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


My opposition to antilabor laws and 
my efforts for improved labor legislation 
have been duly acknowledged by the 
A. F. of L., the CIO, and other sections 
of organized labor. I look forward to 
determined action in the Eighty-third 
Congress for better labor laws and I 
shall give my utmost support to achieve 
this goal. 

In the field of labor relations, I op- 
posed the Lucas amendment which 
sought to abolish the Wage Stabilization 
Board or reduce its effectiveness by tak- 
ing away from the Board its emergency 
labor-disputes powers assigned to it by 
the President. The amendment which 
aimed to strip the Board of its power in 
1951 was rejected by Congress, but a new 
and more successful attempt to destroy 
the WSB was made this year. 

What brought it on was the prolonged 
steel-industry dispute which sharply di- 
vided opinions on such matters as the 
legality of the wage-dispute functions of 
the WSB, the invoking of an injunction 
against the union, proposals to submit 
labor unions to the provisions of the 
antitrust laws, and other matters. In 
arguing against changing the equal tri- 
partite structure of the WSB, I stated 
on the House floor on June 20: 

If you adopt the Lucas amendment as it is 
given to you now, when you put more public 
members on the Board than labor and man- 
agement together, you will still have the 
public members controlling and giving a de- 
cision just as they did in the steel dispute 
case. The Wage Stabilization 
Board made the recommendation that the 


union-shop clause should be part of the 
contract. Who started this cry of kill the 
umpire”? The steel mill owners and man- 
agers who lost the decision. 


Several days later, on June 25, when 
Congress was considering a request to the 
President to invoke the Taft-Hartley law 
in the steel dispute, I said: 

The Congress is not enacting fair and 
effective legislation. It is not enacting any 
legislation if it adopts this amendment to 
the Defense Production Act by which you will 
send the President a letter telling him to use 
a law which you and I know is not going to 
produce steel and is pok going to get the men 
back to work, * * 

For reasons of . practicality, and 
effectiveness, the Taft-Hartley Act does not 
provide the answer to the present steel dis- 
pute. What is needed is authority for the 
Government to operate the steel mills until a 
settlement is reached. 


In the end, Congress retained the tri- 
partite structure of the WSB, but it took 
away the Board’s jurisdiction over the 
union-shop issue and instituted other un- 
justifiable changes, This may result in 
much difficulty in settling labor disputes 
in the future. 

Just as I worked for and voted in 1950 
to broaden the Social Security Act to 
include 10,000,000 additional people, so 
this year I wholeheartedly supported the 
bill to increase social-security benefits. 
The increase goes into effect as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1952, and every beneficiary will 
receive at least $5 or more additional in 
his monthly check. I shall continue to 
work toward the goal whereby the en- 
tire adult population will be entitled to 
such benefits upon reaching the statu- 
tory age. 

Among other measures in this field I 
sponsored a bill to provide equal pay for 
equal work for women, a bill to amend 
the Social Security Act to increase the 
amount of outside earnings to $80 per 
month (this Congress increased that 
sum to $75); I supported an increase in 
the pension to retired railway employees 
and an increase in unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, 

NATIONAL ECONOMY AND TAXES 


During the fiscal year 1951-52 Con- 
gress appropriated about $50,000,000,000 
for defense, while in the current year 
some sixty billions have been designated 
for that purpose. These are unquestion- 
ably tremendous sums. They constitute 
about three-fourths of our national 
budget. Unfortunately we have no other 
recourse, since the security of our Na- 
tion comes before everything else. In 
order not to invite national disaster, our 
defenses must be strengthened and made 
ready for any eventuality. 

This huge budget is met through tax- 
ation which serves a double purpose: 
taxes help to pay the expenditures of 
our defense program and operations of 
the Government, and they also serve to 
keep inflation in check. There is not 
a Member of Congress who would not 
like to see the day come soon when taxes 
can be appreciably reduced and all con- 
trols abolished—and I am among 
them—but I would not like to see it 
done at the price of ruin to our national 
economy resulting from run- away infia- 
tion. 

At the present time, we can only hope 
for equalization of the tax burden 
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whereby that burden should be taken 
off the shoulders of the low-income 
groups and placed upon the middle and 
higher income groups and big business. 
In the past, I advocated repeal of excise 
taxes because they affect primarily the 
small wage earner; I supported an ex- 
cess-profits tax directed chiefly against 
profiteering on the part of the greedy. 

More recently, I have urged tax ex- 
emptions for members of the Armed 
Forces who are serving outside the 
United States, deductions for expenses 
in connection with education of chil- 
dren, increasing the exemption to 
$3,500 for heads of families and $2,500 
for single persons, granting exemptions 
to persons living on retirement pensions 
and annuities, and other proposals. 

In connection with strengthening the 
national economy, I took an active in- 
terest in aiding small business in order 
to keep it alive and operating during 
this period of our dislocated economy. 
In February 1951, I was appointed as 
a member of a Select Committee to 
Conduct a Study and Investigation of 
the Problems of Small Business. This 
congressional committee conducted 
hearings throughout the country and 
made a number of important recom- 
mendations to aid small business by ex- 
tending to it a share of the defense work 
and through the establishment of the 
Small Defense Plants Administration to 
cope with this problem. 


IMMIGRATION 


It has always been my view that one 
of the major reasons for this country’s 
growth and development was its liberal 
policy on immigration which enabled 
the homeless and the persecuted to come 
to these blessed shores and help to build 
our country. In Congress, I have always 
favored the continuation of such a 
policy. Consequently, I worked ardently 
for passage of the Displaced Persons Act 
in 1948 under which more than 300,000 
DP's entered the United States. When 
that act was about to expire in 1951, I 
urged that all DP’s who had filed for 
admission to this country before the ex- 
piration date of June 30, 1951, should 
be granted the opportunity to come here 
notwithstanding the fact that the law 
will have expired. This was subse- 
quently accomplished by enactment of 
a 6-month extension. 

It was not so simple, however, in the 
case of the McCarran Immigration Act 
which was passed by Congress this year. 
I did my utmost to fight this discrim- 
inatory measure, but the anti-immigra- 
tion forces were too strong. When the 
bill was under discussion in the House, 
I stated on April 23: 

I do not know whether my father and 
mother came here because somebody gave 
them the exalted right or the exalted privi- 
lege to come here, but I do know that most 
of us would not be here today if their fore- 
bears had not had the absolute right to come 
here before the time that some Congress 
wrote into this Nation’s law the provision 
making it only an exalted privilege. * * * 
If you look at the bill and try to determine 
where the merit or lack of merit lies, you 
will find there is discrimination written ull 
through the bill. 


That bill was, as is well known, ap- 
proved by overwhelming majorities in 
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both Houses of Congress and then the 
President’s veto of the measure was over- 
ridden to make it the law of the land. 
I hope that a strong effort will be made 
in the Eighty-third Congress to elim- 
inate the discriminatory and racist sec- 
tions of this law. 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

In casting my votes on veterans’ leg- 
islation, I have always tried to preserve 
the best interests of the men who an- 
swered the call of their country. They 
and their families are entitled to certain 
rights and privileges which must be re- 
spected and preserved. 

The most important legislative meas- 
ure containing benefits to veterans to 
come out of Congress this year was the 
GI bill for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict who were granted medical, educa- 
tional, housing, training, and other bene- 
fits similar to those extended to World 
War I veterans. I supported this meas- 
ure, as well as other bills calling for 
pension and compensation benefits for 
disabled veterans and their dependents 
and pay increase to servicemen to meet 
the cost of living. 

At the same time, I sponsored various 
bills of interest to veterans, such as to 
provide free postage for members of the 
Armed Forces, to amend the Housing 
Act of 1950 to permit veterans to use 

: teed housing loans to $7,500; to 
provide that pension, compensation, and 
retirement pay be paid during active 
service, such amount being deducted 
from active-service pay. 

I joined with the entire Brooklyn con- 
gressional delegation to prevent the Vet- 
erans’ Administration from removing its 
regional office from Brooklyn. When the 
same threat came up a second time dur- 
ing the summer of 1951, I introduced 
a bill to prohibit the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Administrator from transfer- 
ring any offices or making extensive re- 
ductions in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion staff until 60 days after giving no- 
tice to Congress. 

In recognition of my services on be- 
half of veterans I was given two awards 
by veterans’ organizations which I shall 
always cherish. The Raymond Lupin 
Memorial Post of the American Legion 
in Brooklyn elected me an honorary 
patron in 1951. The Brooklyn Chapter 
of Disabled American Veterans pre- 
sented me with a certificate of merit 
for outstanding accomplishments in pro- 
moting legislation for disabled veterans. 

MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 


The defense of the rights of minori- 
ties in yarious countries where they are 
persecuted as such has always been of 
deep concern to me. On numerous oc- 
casions I brought to the attention of 
Congress the plight of the Jews in the 
Soviet Union and in the Communist 
satellite countries where Jewish religious 
and cultural life is being exterminated 
and Jews are not permitted to emigrate 
to Israel. Similarly, I have vigorously 
protested the resurgence of nazism in 
Germany and our failure to denazify the 
Germans. I have been as alert in pro- 
testing the plight of persecuted Catho- 
lics in various countries. 

On January 30, 1951, I described to 
the Members of Congress the anti- 


Jewish policy of persecution adopted by 
Communist Hungary. I said: 

Anti-Semitism is rampant in Hungary, the 
Jews and other religious minorities are re- 
garded with suspicion because they look to 
America and the West as their last hope for 
eventual freedom. 


I have similarly urged the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee to appoint a bi- 
partisan commission to investigate our 
failure to stamp out nazism in Germany 
and to eliminate anti-Semitism there. 
I told the committee: 

Large sections of our population today are 
distrustful of Germany. They fear we may 
be building up a new Frankenstein that may 
some day come back to plague us. 


Not only has the violation of human 
rights abroad concerned me, but I am 
equally interested in the efforts to com- 
bat prejudice and anti-Semitism in this 
country. Ihave urged interfaith under- 
standing and true brotherhood as a 
means of combatting such misconduct. 
Rabbie rousers in this country have for 
some time been spreading the lie that 
one of our founding fathers of this Re- 
public, Benjamin Franklin, disliked the 
Jews and criticized them. The story 
was a forgery and an insult to the mem- 
ory of this venerated American. To 
establish its falsity, I inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a document 
showing how Franklin headed a drive 
to clear the debt of a Jewish synagogue 
in Philadelphia in 1788. 

As a result of my efforts, for the first 
time since the establishment of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, Jewish 
chaplains have been assigned to each 
Academy on a full-time basis to minis- 
ter to the boys of their faith, who are in 
attendance there as cadets and mid- 
shipmen. 

One of the projects, of which I am 
most proud, was my part in obtaining 
the consent of our great President, 
Harry S. Truman to lend his name to 
the establishment of a village in Israel, 
known as Kfar Truman. 

The village was dedicated to him at 
a dinner tendered by the Jewish National 
Fund to the President in Washington, 
D. C., on May 26, 1952, attended by out- 
standing personalities from every walk 
of life and every part of the country. 
The speakers on that historic occasion 
included the Vice President of the United 
States, the Ambassador of Israel, Dr. 
Harris J. Levine, president of the Jewish 
National Fund, and your humble servant. 
President Truman's response was beau- 
tiful and inspiring. 

Other issues which were of interest 
to significant segments of our popula- 
tion were considered by the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress. Where the idea was of a 
constructive and beneficial nature, I 
worked assiduously for its enactment; 
where it was, in my opinion, detrimental 
to the interests of the Nation, I opposed 
it vigorously. ” 

Time and again I urged upon Congress 
to increase the pay of Federal and postal 
employees. They are loyal and efficient 
workers. I opposed cutting their annual 
leave and sick-leave benefits. I also pro- 
tested on several occasions as false econ- 
omy the curtailment of the postal serv- 
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ice and I introduced a bill to reestablish 
the service to its previous status. 

In the realm of Government reorgani- 
zation, I supported the various reorgan- 
ization plans to make the executive de- 
partments more efficient, including such 
plans as reorganization of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, revision of our 
military reserves, reorganization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and 
others. 

I opposed the tidelands oil bill which 
aimed to give away to a few States the 
Offshore oil deposits estimated to be 
valued at about $40,000,000,000. This is 
the property of the country as a whole 
and all the people should benefit from it. 

In the field of health and welfare, I 
favored aid for local and State develop- 
ment of public-health units, the exten- 
sion of grants to States for public assist- 
ance, and flood relief for people in the 
stricken areas. 

Other bills which I introduced were to 
provided a uniform national system of 
automobile registration; to amend the 
Tariff Act by stabilizing import duties 
to encourage international trade rela- 
tions; for negotiation of a treaty for the 
defense of the Mediterranean area; to 
establish a memorial honoring the con- 
tribution to American military and naval 
history by all religious faiths, and many 
others 


I introduced a number of private bills 
to aid individuals where the circum- 
stances merited such aid. In other in- 
stances I did all possible to help those 
of my constituents who called upon me 
for assistance of one sort or another. 
I never failed to try to help them, even 
though my efforts have not always been 
successful. 

CONCLUSION 

My record in Congress is an open book, 
which I modestly, yet proudly, present 
to the people of my district. They have 
been kind to me in permitting me to 
serve them in the highest legislative 
Chamber of the Nation. I have tried 
to show here how I have fulfilled their 
trust in me, realizing at all times that 
“public office is a public trust.” 

The exigencies of our time are so great 
that we must not lessen our efforts to 
defend human liberty and preserve our 
free institutions. The free nations of 
the world must stand united in their 
common effort to uphold the highest 
ideals of mankind and to maintain our 
way of life. Our people are on the 
threshold of great decisions. With the 
help of Almighty God, we shall decide 
wisely and go forward to a better day 
of peace and tranquillity for all man- 


West Virginians Review the Eighty- 
second Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been a privilege to represent the 
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citizens of the Second Congressional 
District of West Virginia in the Congress 
of the United States during the Eighty- 
first and the Eighty-second Congresses. 
I am most appreciative of this honor 
conferred upon me. The session just 
ended has been of great importance not 
only to our country but to the world. 

I consider it appropriate to make a 
report to the voters of the second dis- 
trict of a few of the more outstanding 
actions of this Congress. It would be 
impossible for me to list in detail at 
this time all of the progressive legis- 
lation enacted. Generally the achieve- 
ments of the Eighty-second Congress 
have inspired fresh hope and new con- 
fidence in the hearts of the American 
people. 

Security for the individual and the 
family are linked inseparably with na- 
tional security. To lift the dark clouds 
of uncertainty hanging over our future 
we must have a Nation economically 
strong at home and militarily abroad. 
Our greatest aspirations are security 
and peace and the legislative faces the 
grave responsibility of providing these. 
We are slow in realizing true progress, 
but I know that West Virginians are 
aware of the extent to which living con- 
ditions have been improved for all sec- 
tions of the population of our State. 
The people of West Virginia have shared 
greatly in the Nation’s tremendous ad- 
vances of the past 20 years. 

We know that life is fuller and richer 
and folks are living better now than ever 
in history. This is due to the improve- 
ment in wages, hours and working con- 
ditions, and the steady growth of busi- 
ness under our system of free enterprise. 
We cannot afford to stand still, nor do 
we dare to go back. We must go for- 
ward, 

The Eighty-second Congress com- 
mitted itself to build and train a mighty 
force for defense and to resist Kremlin 
pressure ‘wherever possible. In the past 
2 years we have taken action to greatly 
strengthen America and to aid other free 
nations that stand with us against en- 
slaving aggression by the Soviet. Our 
deliberations involved legislation and ap- 
propriations that would affect not only 
the life and future of our own country but 
would concern the destinies of millions of 
peace-loving people in other parts of the 
world, These people look to us for lead- 
ership and help. We must not fail in our 
fight for permanent peace. 

Our most important task is the con- 
tinuation of a strong domestic economy 
and adequate defense. We cannot have 
one without the other. We made revi- 
sions to strengthen our present programs 
and initiated the ground work for 
further development of new defense 
methods. 

America, always the arsenal of democ- 
racy in the dark hours when the freedom 
of the world is challenged, again is run- 
ning in high gear. Our vast productive 
capacity is ever turning out new and 
marvelous tools for our own defense and 
that of our allies. 

Our citizens are enjoying the fruits of 
the greatest prosperity in American his- 
tory. Our employment has never been 
higher; production never greater. De- 
spite the cost of the tremendous rearm- 


ing program and the need for more rev- 
enue to finance it, the American worker 
and the American farmer have more 
income left, after paying taxes, than ever 
before in history. Despite inflation the 
real income of all classes has risen to 
new peaks and has lifted our standard of 
living to the highest in the entire world. 

These achievements have been brought 
about by legislative actions, such as our 
mutual-security program. This pro- 
gram is based on the sound philosophy 
that aid to European allies is an invest- 
ment in our own security. By helping 
those who have basic strength and whom 
we desperately need, we fortify ourselves, 
This program has built new hope of 
peace and security for millions of people, 

The vital need of national defense re- 
ceived top priority in the past Congress, 
At stake was the security of not only 
America but for the free world. We rec- 
ognized that we must build up our mili- 
tary manpower and gear our economic 
system for defense production and 
strengthen the safeguards for internal 
security against subversion and sabotage. 
We provided for arms, equipment, train- 
ing, and the general operations of the de- 
fense establishments, We provided for 
the construction of military bases; new 
ships and aircraft; atomic submarines; 
the development of atomic and guided 
missiles, and the expansion of our Air 
Force. These are just a few of the im- 
portant steps taken in forging new 
strength for our security, 

Yet, despite the heavy costs involved 
in extending our military process we have 
maintained a sound economy in domestic 
affairs. 

The veterans and servicemen were not 
forgotten. Recognizing the higher cost 
of living and the basic obligation of a 
grateful nation to those who bear arms 
in their country’s defense, the Congress 
increased the benefits to veterans and 
their dependents. The Korean veteran 
has been brought under the same educa- 
tional and training program as his World 
War II brother, and he has been given 
the same hospital, medical, housing, and 
rehabilitation benefits, 

Nor were the aged, the needy, the 
blind, the disabled forgotten. The hu- 
manitarian program initiated 20 years 
ago, was revised and increases granted 
to those citizens benefiting under the 
Social Security Administration. Legis- 
lation was enacted granting additional 
assistance, ranging from monthly in- 
creases in Federal grants for the aged, 
blind, and dependent children to in- 
creases in railroad workers’ retirement 
and Government employers’ retirement 
payments, 

The high level of employment at the 
highest wages in history has so swelled 
the social security insurance fund that 
the Congress was able to increase 
monthly payments to retired workers 
without a nickel’s cost to the taxpayer. 

The Nation’s railroad employees re- 
ceived major improvements for their 
social and economic welfare. Two im- 
portant programs of interest to the rail- 
road employee are the railroad retire- 
ment system and the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance system. Both of 
these programs were liberally improved 
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by the Democratic Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

The agricultural conservation program 
was extended for 2 years, which permits 
the development of plans to improve the 
Nation’s soil resources through assist- 
ance to individual farmers. Appropria- 
tions were made for the Production and 
Marketing Administration, which in- 
cludes the 1952-crop-year soil-building 
program; for agricultural extension 
work; for school lunch program; for 
acreage allotment and marketing quota 
program and for agricultural research, 
and so forth. 

The Forest Service was granted funds 
for research; fighting forest fires; de- 
velopment of roads and trails, and for 
soil conservation service, which includes 
flood control. 

The Defense Production Act was ex- 
tended; better housing provided; a pro- 
gram designed for greater advances in 
health and provisions made for the 
growth of educational programs. 

Another law of paramount importance 
to the workers in the coal flelds of our 
State, was the mine safety law, which 
provides for safer working conditions in 
the coal mines. 

We did not overlook the voting fran- 
chise for the members of our Armed 
Forces. Provisions have been made for 
the absentee voting of these citizens re- 
gardless of State laws. 

There are many other important leg- 
islative measures which I supported, too 
numerous and varied to summarize. 

Never should we forget that no na- 
tion can be strong if it is lacking in 
Christian principles, or if its leadership 
fails to be bound by the teachings of the 
Master of Galilee. We must remember 
the early colonists who wove into the 
laws and customs of our early govern- 
ments the moral and religious beliefs 
that dominated their personal lives. 
Thus, the principles of Christianity have 
entered into and become part of the 
foundation of our Republic. Christian- 
ity has been identified with our toils and 
trials as a nation; it has inspired us to 
victories; it has cheered and sustained 
us in the hour of darkness and gloom, 
and stands today as an assurance of 
blessings in the future if we maintain 
our allegiance to its principles and hold 
true to its teachings. 


Mike Mansfield Reports on Project 
Developments in Western Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday. July 5, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, in ac- 
cordance with my usual custom, I am 
happy to include with my remarks a 
summary of appropriations approved by 
the Congress for specific reclamation, 
Bonneville Power Administration, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Forest 
Service, Indian office, and Army engi- 
neers projects in western Montana. 
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This summary does not include proj- 
ects in eastern Montana, such as Miles 
City Veterans’ Hospital, the Great Falls 
Air Base, Tiber and Missouri-Souris 
project, Bull Hook flood-control project, 
Havre-Shelby transmission lines, and 
others that I have worked and fought 
for in behalf of Montana. 

With the exception of $40,000 expend- 
ed for flood control in Missoula, $1,500,- 
000 expended for the Indian wing to the 
tuberculosis hospital at Galen, $700,000 
expended for the smoke-jumpers’ project 
at Missoula, and the $100,000 expended 
for the Polson drainage project, practi- 
cally all the projects in western Mon- 
tana are reimbursable to the Govern- 
ment and will repay far more to the 
Government than their original cost. 

These projects, with the coming into 
western Montana of new industries in 
the Butte-Anaconda and Hungry Horse 
areas, mark the beginning of the devel- 
opment of our State, a diversification of 
our economy, and greater security for 
our people. 

Reclamation projects 


1, Hungry Horse project: 
1946-52 


Cee r bc Saal el aie LL $93, 271, 985 
106888 kͤ i 1, 620,000 
— E 105, 891,985 
— 
2. Can: 0 $ 
et “i tt no s: 25, 795, 775 
1058... T 254, 000 
e. 32,080, 775 
3. Canyon Ferry-Great Falls 
transmission line and 
substation: 1951...-.--- 385. 000 
4. Ts Valley project: 
———— ART . 245. 000 
— — BRS T 3 es 10, 000 
l as 255, 000 
oo 
5. Jefferson River project: 
1 —— $640, 445 
— — — 139, 000 
6 779. 445 
6. Three Forks project: 
2 770, 600 
1968———7ꝙ—— 975. 000 
Total. 1. 745, 800 
7. Bitterroot project: 
1946-51__...... 3 179. 238 


8. Missoula Valley project: 
1945-47 (completed) 5 


Bonneville power projects 


Hungry Horse-Kerr No. 1 trans- 
mission line: 1950-51 com- 
B Manua A 
ungry Horse-Hot Spr 
transmission line: 
1950-52. 


Hot Springs-Anaconda trans- 
mission line (Ansconda sub- 
185 A iver Bow): 


Hot 8 No. 
transmission line (with in 
terconnection ithe Cabinet 
Gorge Dam of Washington 
Powor Oo.): 

8 


Katispel substation addition: 
1950-51-52 completed 
i aca station: 


Hungry Horse terminal: 1953.. 
Miscellaneous facilities 


1 — PREM 
Bonneville — for western 


1. Orchard Homes flood- control 


project: 1949 840, 000 
S ———— 
2. Libby Dam: 

1950-52 (allocated) ....... 125,000 
1953 (allocated)........... 160,000 
Total © 285,000 

Forest Service project 

1. Smoke-jumper project, Mis- 
soula: 1952_.-...-..-...-.-. 89700, 000 

Indian Office projects 

1. Indian Tuberculosis Hospital, 
Galen: 1949-50 $1, 500, 000 
2. Polson drainage project: 19050. — 100,000 


Rural Electrification projects 


1. Ravalli County Electric Cooperative, 
Inc., Corvallis, Mont. (it includes Ravalli and 
Missoula Counties) : 


2. Vigilante Electric Cooperative, 
Twin Bridges and Dillon, Mont. (it includes 
Deer Lodge, Gallatin, Jefferson, Madison, 
Silver Bow, Beaverhead, and Broadwater 
Counties) : 


Inc., 


— ee 


1082 (cumulative)... 


8. Missoula Electric Cooperative, Inc., Mis- 
soula, Mont. (it Includes Ravailli, Granite, 
Mineral, and Lake Coun- 


Powell, Missoula, 


4. Flathead Electric Cooperative, Inc., 
Kalispell, Mont. (it includes Flathead and 
Lake Counties): 


5. Elmo Electric Cooperative, Inc., Polson, 
Mont. (it includes Lake and Sander: Coun- 
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Bonneville power projects—Continued 6. Lincoln Electric Cooperative, Inc., For- 
2 tine, Mont. (it includes Lincoln and Flathead 
Counties), Construction not completed: 


In addition, funds allocated to the North 
Idaho Electric Cooperative were used to en- 
ergize lines and serve farms in Sanders 
County, and funds allocated to the Park 
County Electric Cooperative were used for 
similar purposes in Gallatin County. 


Hon. Styles Bridges, of New Hampskire, 
Calls for the Democratic Congress To 
Face the Facts on the Public Debt 


— — 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by me in reference to the public debt. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Mr. President, the final curtain is about 
to come down on the last act of a tragic 
drama. There need be no plans for curtain 
calls for there will be none. In my opinion, 
the audience has been somewhat less than 
appreciative of the script produced by the 
Playwright and of the director’s skill in 
handling the cast. 

I refer, of course, to the approaching de- 
mise of the Eighty-second Congress and of 
the Democratic Party as the administrator of 
our Nation's policies. The end of the tragic 
20-year incumbency of the Democratic Party 
will come to pass in November. 

When the Democratic-led Eighty-second 
Congress finished, it had written another 
chapter, enacted another scene in the history 
of spending. It had thrown away the rules 
for this type of thing and produced a mon- 
strosity of its own making which, as things 
now stand, it will pass on to its successors 
and require the new Congress to accept the 
responsibility for its creation. 

No; I hardly think the audience compris- 
ing the Nation's taxpayers now, or as time 
goes by, will appreciate or approve of the 
tragedy which has been enacted on Capitol 
Hill for the last 20 years, nor of what Con- 
gress has done this year as a capping climax 


to the entire episode of fiscal folderol. 


Should anyone think I lay the entire blame 
for this disregard for the welfare of our fiscal 
life on Congress, I rush to dispel that notion 
now. There can be no doubt but that the 
Democratic administrations under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Harry Truman have de- 
manded, ordered, yes, even dictated so-called 
must legislation which has run this Nation 
further and further into debt. 

Those of us who have returned to serve 
more than one term in this Senate are well 
acquainted with the “crises which have 
been generated from time to time to force 
these administration-sponsored bills through 
the Congresses. We well know who fathered 
the methods and means which produced the 
disastrous spending records, the loose fiscal 
policies, the matter-of-fact disregard for the 
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tax-paying ability of the average citizens of 
the United States which have characterized 
the executives’ operation of this Nation's af- 
fairs since 1932. 

The 20-year regime of the Democratic 
Party has seen the acceptance of deficit fi- 
nancing not as an emergency budgetary op- 
eration but as a matter of standard practice, 
The Democrats have paid lip service to the 
“pay as you go” idea but have mortgaged the 
lives of generations to come, The entire 
“Operation Spend and Spend and Tax and 
Tax“ has provided a dizzy climb in the pub- 
lic debt from $22,500,000,000 in 1933 to $262,- 
800,000,000 on July 1 of this year. That, 
Mr. President, is quite a record to leave be- 
hind, that is quite a burden to place on the 
new administration and the new Congress. 

In fact, Mr. President, that is such a 
burden and such a disastrous record that I 
propose we reflect upon it. 

This record cannot be explained away by 
ignorance. This fiscal achievement did not 
happen because the Democrats didn’t know 
the facts of financial life. As a matter of 
fact, within a month after the inauguration 
of the Democratic President in 1933, one of 
the predecessors of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the late Senator Joseph Rob- 
inson, served ample notice that the high- 
handed methods used by the New Dealers 
could lead only to disaster. Although he 
may not have been talking to his colleagues 
as a warning, his words could well have 
served as their guide in the succeeding 20 
years. 

For, on March 23, 1933, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reported Senator Robinson's words as 
follows: “Yet governments can no more live 
beyond their means than individuals, with- 
out incurring the same risk of bankruptcy. 
National credit supported even by the limit- 
less resources as those we possess can be 
stretched to the breaking point.” 

There it is, Mr. President. And there it 
was, almost 20 years ago. A warning and a 
sound warning. Let, 19 years later the very 
things against which the Arkansas Senator 
warned are at hand. 

His own Democratic Party members, ig- 
noring his advice, have given the Nation a 
$263,000,000,000 debt and another $10,000,- 
000,000 to $12,000,000,000 is expected to be 
added to that figure during the next 12 
months, which will bring the public debt to 
approximately $275,000,000,000 at the end of 
fiscal 1953. 

Now with $72,000,000,000 of unexpended 
balances facing this Nation at the end of fis- 
cal 1953—and remember this sum will remain 
to be financed from current revenues by the 
next administration—the next budget sent 
to the Congress of the United States must 
demand that the legal public debt limit be 
raised. The reason for this is the actions 
of the Eighty-first and Eighty-second Con- 
gresses in having to appropriate billions be- 
yond expected revenue. 

Can it be any wonder that another Demo- 
crat, the highly regarded senior Senator from 
Georgia whose financial knowledge is well 
recognized here, declared at the start of this 
very session: “I will not sponsor another tax 
bill as long as conditions remain as they 
are. Iam more convinced than ever that we 
have imposed all of the additional individual 
and corporate taxes our economy should 
bear.” 

Yet, Mr. President, since the chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee maintained 
that attitude, there is no need to ask or to 
identify the source of the money which will 
meet the difference between our income and 
our expenditures, is there? We know the 
method to be used will be deficit financing 
and we know that an increase in the public 
debt is merely a step away. 

Nevertheless, we have not limited our 
spending. We have made a few cuts in the 
appropriations bills but they have not been 


enough, We on this side of the aisle have 
tried desperately to effect some real economy, 
to refuse money where we thought it was 
not needed, to pare down expenses to a rea- 
sonable level. In some of these efforts we 
have succeeded. But in the vast majority 
of cases we have gone down to defeat at the 
hands of the predominant party. 

And what will be the result? Anyone—-or 
nearly anyone who can add and think— 
should be able to foretell the result. 

When we have completed our work here, 
our appropriations will be approximately 
$73,000,000,000 as against $81,400,000,000 in 
budget requests presented for annual appro- 
priations. If permanent and indefinite ap- 
propriations are added to this, appropriations 
of $80,000,000,000 will have been voted 
against budget requests of 688.000.000.000 
plus. Not all of these funds will be spent 
during the new fiscal year, to be sure. But 
the carry-over funds from previous years 
will take the place of any sums not used and 
exceed them. The funds we have author- 
ized in the past years to be obligated—and 
are now, as a matter of fact, obligated—will 
return to haunt us during fiscal 1954 and 
fiscal 1955. 

And so this Nation will be faced with the 
spending monster—the handiwork of the 
Eighty-first and Eighty-second Congresses— 
the spending monster which will be break- 
ing the back of our fiscal structure and 
breaking the very law which we ourselves 
enacted. For just as surely as the sun rises, 
the Nation’s debt will have climbed beyond 
the $275,000,000,000 mark before fiscal year 
1954 is ended, despite any new administra- 
tion. 

That means the law is to be violated, of 
course. That means those who have im- 
posed a limit on the debt are the very ones 
who are responsible for violating that legal 
limit. Would that not be a direct violation 
of the statutes? If we overlook that for the 
moment, the potential disaster this reckless 
spending can inflict upon our Nation's econ- 
omy, they still must face the moral conse- 
quences. They still must accept the burden 
of refusing to stand up to a test imposed 
upon themselves. This Congress and the 
Congresses of the last 20 years—save for the 
single exception of the Republican-led 
Eightieth Congress—are to blame for that 
violation. 

Mr. President, I say the Eightieth Con- 
gress must be absolved from blame in this 
particular matter, and I believe the facts 
support that contention. Wrongly called the 
“do nothing“ Congress by the publicists of 
the Democratic Party, the Eightieth Con- 
gress was the only Congress in the last 20 
years which not only held down the national 
debt but which actually succeeded in reduc- 
ing that liability. And meanwhile it reduced 
taxes and balanced the budget without halt- 
ing the necessary governmental services or 
hampering the adequate national defense 
structure which we so strongly advocated 
for this Nation. 

Yes; I am convinced that no finger can be 
pointed at the Eightieth Congress for the 
debt load which now faces our taxpayers. 
But I do point a finger of blame at all of the 
other Congresses since the inauguration of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. I am charging 
those Congresses, the Democratic adminis- 
tration, and their practice of deficit spend- 
ing with the direct responsibility for the 
present disastrous state of our national 
finances. I say those Democratic Congresses 
and Democratic policies and Democratic 
leaders must be held wholly to blame when 
our national debt exceeds the present legal 
bounds. 

We have only to review the messages which 
have accompanied each of the budgets we 
have received since 1932 to understand where 
the seed for this swollen debt figure was first 
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sown. We can point to the wishes and in- 
tent of the two Presidents who have held 
office during this time to discover where the 
push for more and more spending originated, 

We can list the demands they have made, 
We can show that an abiding détermination 
to spend the taxpayers’ moneys has not al- 
ways been motivated by a desire to accom- 
plish the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber of people. And we will come to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the two adminis- 
trations must accept a primary responsibility 
for plunging this Nation over its head 
into debt. 

Now, there may be reasons for the financial 
machinations of the Democrats. While the 
Senator from New Hampshire feels the Dem- 
ocrats had ample warning of the eventual 
outcome of their actions, as witness the 
words of Senator Robinson, he is prepared to 
concede some of them may not have seemed 
at times to be aware of whet was happening, 

Indeed, how could they have understood 
the danger to our national debt when they 
apparently did not know the facts of appro- 
priating and expending procedures? You 
may recall, Mr. President, shortly after this 
budget was presented to Congress that some 
Members of the Senate scoffed at the idea of 
a deficit this year because of what they 
termed “idle cash” in the United States 
Treasury. 

Imagine, Mr. President, some of the Mem- 
bers who voted on the appropriation bills 
this year were of the opinion that a sum of 
$53,000,000,000 in actual cash would be in 
the Treasury at the close of business yester- 
day. What is the Treasury? Something akin 
to a cold storage locker plant where drawers 
of frozen assets are maintained until the 
account is ready to be charged against them? 

Of course, if such a condition did exist— 
and I assure you, Mr. President, that no such 
condition is possible—there would be, there 
could be, no possibility of a deficit. 

One of these Senators was quoted in the 
press as saying: “To me it looks ridiculous 
to talk of a deficit or increased taxes when 
the money is simply going to lie idle.” 

No; I think we all know better. I think 
we all know that what we are doing here 
is appropriating money. We must under- 
stand that the officials of the various de- 
partments, military as well as nonmilitary, 
will do the spending. Anyone who wants 
to look at a daily statement from the United 
States Treasury will understand that a big 
day at that office will see about one-tenth 
of that $53,000,000,000 on the books and that 
$5,500,000,000 balance definitely is not idle, 

As a matter of fact, during fiscal 1952, 
the estimated net receipts for the entire year 
were only $62,100,000,000 while the total esti- 
mated expenditures were 866, 100,000, 000. 
The difference between the two, Mr, Presi- 
dent, is $4,000,000,000 and this represents a 
deficit which is actual, not imaginary, which 
is real, not just words, 

As I have talked here, I have been won- 
dering if, perhaps, those of my colleagues 
who subscribed to the frozen-assets idea of 
the Treasury really did understand the finan- 
cial side of things, after all. I have heen 
wondering if, perhaps, all that talk of idle 
cash were mere gobbledygook. The chance 
of a balanced budget was out of the ques- 
tion, of course. As the House proceeded to 
view the appropriation requests, the pros- 
pect of favorable consideration for many 
of the administration desires grew exceed- 
ingly dim. Therefore, a little political 
smoggery about the fiscal folly was in order 
+ + or seemed to be justified by the 
trend of events. Do you think that may be 
a true interpretation to place on this fan- 
tastic fiscal fumblings, Mr. President? I 
wonder, 

If that were the case, it failed and failed 
miserably. It didn't obscure the facts. We 
were then heading into a deficit. We have 
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ended the fiscal year and we've got that defi- 
cit. And now—we're headed for an even 
bigger and redder figure—so big and red 
that the legal debt limit will eventually 
be exceeded. 

What course of action is open, then? I 
firmly believe that in justice, in respect ot 
American principles, in due regard for man's 
Telations with man, the Democrats should 
accept the responsibility for the free and easy 
spending, the freer and easier financing 
which always has and is now resulting in 
higher and higher national debt. 

I believe the Democratic leaders of this 
Senate are now faced with the absolute 
necessity of bringing in a resolution in the 
next Congress legalizing an increase in the 
national debt so that the passing of the 
$275,000,000,000 limit—which must even- 
tually take place as the result of actions in 
this Congress—will at least be done in a 
legal manner. 

Now I am not advocating further deficit 
financing, by any manner or means. My 
record shows that since 1937 I have battled 
against that system; my record shows that 
I have consistently advocated sound financ- 
ing, that I have been an advocate of the 
pay-as-you-go principle. No, I am not urg- 
ing a continuation of the loose financial 
operations which have characterized the last 
20 years. I am merely predicting that obli- 
gations in the past 2 years, which will have 
to be financed from the current revenues of 
1954 and 1955 fiscal years, spell further defi- 
cits in those future years which result from 
a Democratic administration. I am not, 
I assure you, inferring that the new admin- 
istration and the new Congress will, for 
a moment, want to pursue this same pattern 
of operations. 

As a matter of fact, I am sure that when 
the new Republican President and the new 
Congress come into power they will do their 
very best to mend and amend what has been 
done for the last 20 years under the guise 
of one emergency or another. 

I am confident that the new administra- 
tion will follow in the footsteps of the 
Eightieth Congress and will follow sound 
fiscal policies and operations which will head 
toward a reduction of the national debt and 
toward a reduction in taxes. 

But, of course, we here in Congress ap- 
propriate- funds; we do not have control 
of expenditures unless we adopt something 
akin to the Coudert amendment. Thus, the 
new administration will not be able to start 
off with a clean slate at all. It will be en- 
cumbered by something more than $72,000,- 
000,000 future spending which it will inherit 
from the Democratic-dominated Con- 
gresses. 

The new administration—which I am sure 
we must concede will be Republican, Mr. 
President—will have its hands full with 
this mess. It will try hard. It will labor 
long. And much of its effort, I pray, will 
be successful. But success cannot crown 
any attempt to prevent the public debt 
from climbing above the currently author- 
ized limit—for that very thing will have 
taken place, for all practical purposes, by the 
time the new Congress convenes and the 
new Republican President will have taken 
his oath of office, 

No, Mr. President, this new Congress and 
the new administration should not in jus- 
tice be saddled with the burden of raising the 
debt limit almost as its first official act of 
business, but it will be. 

Instead, those who are responsible for the 
conditions which make a higher debt limit 
inevitable should have acted before this to 
raise the limit to a practicable level com- 
mensurate with the spending which they 
themselves have approved. Theirs is the 
blame, Let them accept it. 


What If Immigrants Were Treated Like 
Indians? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
prepared by me regarding the present 
situation of the Indian citizens of this 
country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


WHat Ir IMMIGRANTS WERE TREATED LIKE 


INDIANS? 


The present situation in which the Indians 
of this country are involved is not known toa 
majority of our citizens, otherwise we would 
have had an overwhelming demand for legis- 
lative action to correct the conditions which 
prevail. It is my firm opinion that if the 
truth of the matter were once comprehended 
by the public adequate and immediate ac- 
tion would be taken to remedy the problem. 
Wh: we need more than anything else is to 
understand, After understanding we can 
act intelligently. 

In order to make clear the present de- 
plorable situation of the Indian let us picture 
other national or racial minority groups 
treated in the same way as the Indian has 
been treated. 

Let the immigrant groups who came to this 
country serve as examples of what could hap- 
pen to people who are placed in positions of 
wardship. Suppose the Federal Government 
had set up a bureau for each nationality of 
immigrants who came to this country. There 
would be an English immigrant bureau, a 
Swedish immigrant bureau, an Italian immi- 
grant bureau, a German immigrant bureau, 
and soon. The members of each nationality 
would be provided with village reservations 
where they could use land to the exclu- 
sion of everyone else. On these reserva- 
tions the immigrants would be kept and 
thus more and more isolated from the rest 
of the country. On the pretense of protect- 
ing the immigrants from exploitation any 
use of immigrant land by outsiders would be 
severely restricted. No immigrant could buy 
or sell land except with the permission of 
the proper immigrant bureau. Each immi- 
grant reservation would be organized with 
an elected chief and council who would take 
orders from the proper immigrant bureau. 

Then let us suppose that all the capital 
of the immigrant reservations were im- 
pounded in immigrant trust funds which 
are deposited in the Federal Treasury draw- 
ing interest from the Government and sub- 
ject to Federal use and control by the im- 
migrant bureaus. Collective ownership of 
reservation land by the t tribe 
through the administration of chief and 
council would insure against the possibility 
of any immigrant Frenchman, Swede, or 
Englishman from ever owning his own land, 
The greater part of the land on village reser- 
vations is owned by the village collectively 
and is called village land. Some parts are 
owned by the Federal Government, some 
have been trust-allotted, and some are in 
heirship status—t. e., under immigrant bu- 
reau control—since the heirs of trust-allot- 
ted land have not been allowed to take over 
the land. 

The immigrant bureaus have a revolving 
loan fund and other loan funds which they 
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use judiciously as they see fit for rewarding 
conforming villages and punishing recalci- 
trant villages, 

From time to time the immigrant bureaus 
came forward with vast rehabilitation proj- 
ects for immigrant villages designed, they 
ostentatiously indicate, to bring those vil- . 
lagers abreast of the rest of American life 
and to operate toward removing the need for 
further Government aid. Of course, these 
projects never quite achieve the results in- 
tended so that new ones are always being 
initiated to take their place and to continue 
immigrant bureau control indefinitely. 

In fact, everything is being done that is 
humanly possible by the immigrant bureaus 
to make immigrant nationalities more com- 
fortable and happy as immigrants than they 
have ever been before. The one thing which 
must be avoided at all costs is any diminu- 
tion of immigrant bureau special controls 
over immigrant villagers or any suggestion 
that they might do better on their own feet 
like American citizens generally. Special 
schools are maintained by the immigrant 
bureaus for immigrant village children, but 
the courses are not designed to make Amer- 
ican citizens but rather to keep them im- 
migrant villagers. Special hospitals are 
maintained by the bureaus for immigrant 
villagers since these people are not regarded 
as ordinary citizens. The immigrant bu- 
reaus look after the immigrant villagers’ use 
of natural resources, use of grazing range, 
timber operations, and use of the soil for 
cultivation. At all costs no effort must be 
spared to keep the immigrant villagers apart 
from Americans and from any chance of 
assimilation as citizens. 

Immigrant villages are granted charters 
of incorporation by the Interior Depart- 
ment and under the terms of these agree- 
ments the bureaus set the villages up in 
communal enterprises and pay their ex- 
penses by means of special loans. In this 
way the individual members of these villages 
are prevented from cOntamination by the 
American ideas of free individualistic enter- 
prise. 

In an indirect fashion the various immi- 
grant bureaus support private organizations 
ostensibly organized for the promotion of 
immigrant welfare but in reality devoted to 
the idea of promoting continued immigrant 
bureau supervision for all immigrant vil- 
lagers. These organizations play up the idea 
of the value and importance of the various 
bureaus in testifying at congressional hear- 
ings, by making investigations and by pub- 
Ueity. 

Inasmuch as the several immigrant na- 
tionalities are special wards of the Govern- 
ment no alcoholic Hquors may be sold to 
them, and the law is very explicit on this 
point; but, nevertheless, there is a vast 
amount of bootlegging and illicit sale of 
alcohol to immigrant villagers. 

The immigrant bureaus have encouraged 
the immigrant villagers to establish village 
courts to try infractions of village law out- 
side of the State system of courts. These 
immigrant village courts have their own en- 
forcing officers or police and their own jails. 
Immigrant villagers are also encouraged to 
marry according to old village and national 
customs regardless of the prevailing State 
laws. In this way constant distinction is 
made between immigrant villagers and other 
American citizens, even though Congress en- 
acted that all immigrant villagers were citi- 
zens back in the 1920's, 

No Irish or Swedish or Italian or other 
immigrant veteran can obtain loans under 
the GI bill of rights since his land is held 
in common and he has no private property 
for security. All village enterprises among 
immigrant villagers are organized under im- 
migrant village rules which are in reality 
Department rules, and there is a constant 
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dependence on the Department for financial 
support, 

If an immigrant wants to get away from 
immigrant bureaus’ jurisdiction and become 
a full citizen it requires a special act of Con- 
gress in each individual case. This ties up 
the business of Congress in a multitude of 
private bills when more important matters 
should be under consideration. 

Treaty rights are also maintained by the 
various bureaus in accordance with all the 
past treaties with each of the respective na- 
tions from which the immigrants come. 
The Irish bureau, the Italian bureau, and 
the Swedish bureau, etc., are constantly dis- 
covering old obligations involved in treaty 
rights. Then again under the Swedish 
Claims Act, the Irish Claims Act, and the 
Italian Claims Act and other similar acts, 
members of these various national groups 
can sue the Federal Government under the 
treaties with their respective nations for 
restitution in terms of unfulfillment of 
treaty obligations. During the years the leg- 
islation and judicial decisions concerning 
the individual, immigrant groups have grown 
so large that no one can hope to master but 
a small portion of the field. Yet, a number 
of iawyers have built up a lucrative income 
on the basis of representing these claims. 

Since the Federal Government already 
does so much for these various immigrant 
groups through protection from taxation by 
State or local governments and by special 
services few of the immigrants care to be- 
come citizens. The incentive to work for 
one’s self has been removed, the Government 
has killed all stimulus for private enterprise 
and participation in citizenship rights and 
duties. 

Ever since the various reorganization acts 
for Irish, Swedes, Italians, etc., the immi- 
grant groups have been encouraged to or- 
ganize their own village governments with 
jurisdiction over their own members. This 
has made the prospects of assimilation as 
citizens more remote than ever. 

The foregoing description is not imaginary. 
It is actually the case in the matter of In- 
dians in the United States and it illustrates 
most vividly why the Indians have not be- 
come citizens. It also illustrates why immi- 
grants to this country from various nationali- 
ties have become assimilated and risen to 
full citizenship while the Indian has not 
only remained a noncitizen to all effects and 
purposes but is also at the bottom of so- 
ciety in terms of average income, adequacy 
of diet, clothing, housing; educational at- 
tainments and the ability to read and write 
and speak English. If the immigrant groups 
had been put under the same restrictions as 
the Indian they too would be just as sub- 
merged today as the Indian groups are. 

The whole of the present administration 
of the Indian Bureau is devoted to the arti- 
ficial segregation of Indians from other citi- 
zens of this country. As long as it can keep 
the Indian segregated and distinct from other 
citizens it can maintain control over the 
Indian and his property. This is not the 
way to make citizens of the Indians. 

And yet the Indian Bureau is so definitely 
committed to this policy of segregation that 
the only way to change the policy is to abol- 
ish the Indian Bureau entirely. Let the 
Indian be educated entirely in public schools, 
just as the immigrant groups actually were, 
and receive his first lessons in citizenship 
from the same source as the other groups, 
namely, the public-school teacher. Let the 
Indian receive the same services of hospital- 
ization, medical care, farm assistance, and 
social security as the other citizens do and 
in the same places. Why maintain useless 
and long-forgotten tribal distinctions when 
these people want, above everything else to 
become real citizens and not tribesmen? 

It is our duty to abolish the Indian Bureau 
at once, to repeal the insidious Indian Re- 


organization Act and distribute the tribal 
funds to the individual Indians. Until these 
things are done we will have an ever-increas- 
ing Indian problem both in cost to the tax- 
payer and in postponement of full and right- 
ful Indian citizenship. 

I think we owe to the Indians of the United 
States exactly the same treatment that we 
owe to every other class of our citizenry. 

I do not know of any other people, native or 
immigrant, except the Indians, who have 
been placed on reservations and held down, 
instead of being permitted to advance them- 
selves in the way that the people of all other 
classes of our citizenry are permitted to do. 

I dare say that had we treated the immi- 
grants from the other nations of the world, 
as they came to the United States, in the 
same way that we have treated the Indians— 
namely, putting them on reservations and 
keeping them under the control of the Indian 
Bureau, as we have kept the Indians—the 
people who have emigrated to the United 
States from the other nations of the world 
would today find themselves in the same situ- 
ation in which too many of the Indians on 
the Indian reservations find themselves to- 
day, namely, without an education. 

Many Indians have graduated from our best 
colleges and universities. Some, of course, 
have not advanced as others have advanced, 
or as we would like to have them all ad- 
vance. Those poor Indians are not going to 
advance and make the progress we hope for 
them until they are given full rights of 
citizenship and treated as every other Amer- 
ican is treated. I believe that even though 
the Indians may need assistance, it should 
be given to them exactly as it is given to any 
other needy American. When they need as- 
sistance, they should be treated exactly the 
same as any other citizen in America. We in 
Nebraska treat them that way. 


Fire and Fog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend heretofore granted, 
I am inserting in the Recor an article 
by Paul Harvey News, American Broad- 
casting Co. It is a thought-provoking 
article. 

OF FIRE AND Foc 

Notre Dame’s Law School Dean Clarence 
Manion said it: “Government is like fire: A 
dangerous servant, a terrible master.” And 
the fire is fast getting out of hand, but we 
can’t see it for the fog. An editor with whom 
I generally agree, suddenly says the Presi- 
dency is too big a job for one man, so he 
suggests we add some supercabinet to ad- 
minister top-level affairs. Government is too 
big, so he recommends making it bigger. 
Playing with fire. Loyal Americans, con- 
fused, running every which way in the fog. 

I'll tell you something: We'd better learn 
to cooperate as effectively as we’ve learned to 
compete. Loyal Americans better make up 
their minds where they’re going and hold 
hands ’til they get there. I mean it. Once 
one of my Ozark neighbors listened to a long 
harangue on the subject of baptism. After 
which he said, As I see it, we got Baptists 
arguing for immersion and Methodists argu- 
ing for sprinkling, and a lot of both are 
heading for a place where there ain’t no in- 
fants and there ain’t no water.” Government 
is dangerously swollen. That’s a sign it’s 
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ailing. Lance it! Instead, we hand over 
more and more of our responsibilities to the 
“monstracacy.” Big government is always a 
sign of little people. The free man has to 
take his chances with hunger and cold and 
age and illness. But when he comes to ex- 
pect the Government will provide him a liv- 
ing or an education, or medical care, the 
Government has to get bigger and he gets 
smaller. Until finally he is hardly anything 
at all. Oh, no, you say no superstate for us. 
Communism? Our sons will fight it to the 
death. Socialism? Why old Norman 
Thomas isn't even trying to be President 
any more. 


SEVENTY-TWO GOVERNMENT POWER SYSTEMS 


Whom do we think we're fooling? This 
big, fat, corrupt red-ink Government of 
yours already owns or is constructing 72 
power systems in the United States. Gov- 
ernment-owned power. By the end of this 
year your Government will have more life 
insurance in force than all private insur- 
ance companies put together. Anyway, you 
say, you have your social security. You have 
nothing of the sort. That deduction from 
your last pay check is already spent. There 
is nothing, I say nothing in the social- 
security kitty but a stack of paper I O U’s. 
Do you understand? Your child’s taxes will 
have to pay your pension. You have put 
nothing away. It’s spent already. It went 
up in the fire. Tonight 1 out of every 10 
Americans is on the Government payroll. 
One out of every ten. Your Government 
is spending $2,000 every second of every day 
and night and still going another $400 in 
the hole every time the clock ticks. For 
guns? That’s what they say. That’s part 
of the fog. Now hear this: Since 1946, 
Government spending has increased 50 per- 
cent in those categories which have noth- 
ing whatever to do with defense. Popula- 
tion has increased 6 percent. Cost of run- 
ning the gravy train has increased 50 per- 
cent. That didn’t buy any guns, Mister. 
That bought votes. Nothing more. And it's 
no accident. We're dead bent for bank- 
ruptcy and it’s no accident. Lenin pub- 
lished and advertised his intention to over- 
throw our Government by first debasing our 
currency. To stay free, we've got to stay 
solvent. When the cow's milk is worth less 
than the meat, it’s off to the slaughterhouse, 
Where are the game fish who once swam 
upstream? Where are the men, who with 
trees and rocks and virgin soil and bare 
hands, built the powerhouse of the world 
in 174 years? Have we spoonfed a genera- 
tion of fuzzy-chinned boys to do the bidding 
of crooks? Have we squandered our great 
moral legacy? 

A Federal district judge the other day 
heard the case of a Communist cited for 
contempt of our Congress. And the judge let 
him go, saying, dramatically, “even Satan 
would get a fair trial in an American court.” 
I hope so, Judge Kirkland, but I hope he 
wouldn’t be found innocent. 


FOG 


How do we end up with a government run 
by the friends of Alger Hiss? How can a 
whole people be carried away, captive of 
rulers who cannot rule themselves? Be- 
cause we decided to quit work and hock our 
freedoms instead. And one at a time they 
went. Because when the chips were down, 
businessmen sought Government loans at 
lower rates and paid the difference in free- 
dom. Does the industrialist put freedom 
first who prints pamphlets on the subject 
and then buys special favors from Govern- 
ment insiders? Does the labor leader care 
about freedom when he uses political pres- 
sure to gain personal power? Agricultural 
groups who want their industry treated as a 
perpetual charity case; do they put freedom 
first? Politicians who sell favors to friends 
for a fee; educators seeking Federal hand- 
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outs, are they unaware or do they just not 
care about freedom? Yes, friend, I've heard 
the cynics say, Tou can’t eat freedom.” Well, 
you can't eat faith either. Or decency or 
music or the sunset or the belief in the 
goodness of God. But life would be awfully 
bleak without them. And I'll tell you some- 
thing, something practical, in passing. Men 
eat best in those nations where freedom 
flourishes. And least, where they are gov- 
erned most. 

Big government is always a sign of little 
people. But brave men designed and built 
this Republic and they intended brave men 
would preserve it. Maybe that's where we 
let them down. I wouldn't be wasting my 
breath if I really thought that were so, 
There will be plenty of minute men if we 
can find one for the hour. And I'm paging 
some modern Spartacus, to leave his plow in 
the furrow and answer the anguished cry for 
a leader. Aman who wouldn't give a whistle 
in a windstorm if he never got elected a 
second time. A man of dedication and reso- 
lute conviction to preserve, protect, and de- 
fend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic, 
so help him God. And with a firm hand 
check the spreading fire, and with confident 
voice blow away the fog and awaken the 
echoes. 


Letter and Statement of Fred Saigh, 
President of St. Louis National Base- 
ball Club, Inc, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith a letter and 
statement of Mr. Fred Saigh, president, 
St. Louis National Baseball Club, Inc.: 


Sr. Lovis NATIONAL. 
BASEBALL CLUB, INC., 
St. Louis, July 5, 1952. 
Hon, MELVIN PRICE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Price; On July 4 Senator JOHN 
J. Wimu1uMs wrote into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconp a memorandum on the Cardinal 
transaction quoting letters from Mr. Colin 
F. Stam that I do not believe should go 
unanswered. 

I have prepared the enclosed memorandum 
which I hope you can submit for the RECORD 
in answer to Senator WitulaMs. As stated 
in the memorandum, I deplore the idea that 
the Cardinals and I have become a by- 
product of a political quarrel, 

Sincerely, 


Frep M. Sara. 
President. 


STATEMENT OF Mn. FRED SAICH, PRESIDENT, ST. 
Lours NATIONAL BASEBALL CLUB, INC. 


The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 4, 1952, 
page 9332, carries an item placed therein by 
Senator JoHN J. WLANs, of Delaware, 
which should not go unanswered. When 
Senator WittlaMs placed the memorandum 
in the Recorp, he made a release to the news- 

. Immediately on its appearance, I 
sent Senator WiLLIams a telegram which was 
later confirmed as follows; 

“Last Saturday morning I was astounded 
to see a release from you in reference to the 
Cardinals, Hannegan, and me. In answer, I 
sent you the following telegram: 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 5, carries 
front-page story attributed to your office re- 
flecting on certain tax phases of the transac- 
tion covering the sale of the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals to Mr, Hannegan and myself. Story and 
statement indicate considerable speculation 
and innuendo but few, if any supportable 
facts or proof. I consider the statement 
from your office as quoted in the press as 
damaging to the reputation of those involved 
in the transaction. Statement shockingly 
contains a clear admission of lack of facts 
through such language as “lacked enough 
information to determine if the penalty 
should have been applied, but the Internal 
Revenue Department failed to make a thor- 
ough check into the matter over a period 
of years.” 

Statement in Post-Dispatch attributed 
to you further says Hannegan and Saigh 
made “a substantial profit with the sugges- 
tion being that this profit accrued largely as 
a result of the Treasury Department’s not 
strictly enforcing certain provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code.” 

“‘Strongly urge you to make clear and 
definite what and by whom is this “sugges- 
tion” made. It is obvious that such a state- 
ment from a United States Senator is the 
equivalent of an indictment and will be ac- 
cepted as proof by many citizens. Therefore, 
the responsibility for adhering to absolute 
facts and proof is even greater in this 
instance. 

„ urge you to consider the facts in the 
case and to correct damage which has been 
done. 

“tJ, The facts are that the Internal Reve- 
nue Department made numerous checks and 
inyestigations into every detail of the en- 
tire transaction. 

2. The facts are that every dollar due 
the Government in this transaction was paid 
just as they would have been if the parties 
to the transaction were of less prominence. 

3. The facts are that neither Mr. Han- 
negan nor myself, nor any other person con- 
nected with the sale asked for, sought or re- 
ceived any special rulings, favors, or privi- 
leges from the Internal Revenue Department 
or any of its agents or officers at any time. 

„ fully realize that baseball is a semi- 
public business and those associated with it 
must conduct themselves as if they were 
living in a goldfish bowl. I realize also that 
we are also fair game for rumors, innuendo, 
speculation, etc. But I am sure you will 
agree with me that this is no reason why 
a United States Senator should cast unjust 
suspicion upon any individuals or organiza- 
tions or transactions on the unsupported 
statement attributed to your report to “the 
suggestion being.” 

am sure you realize that any such 
statement would be thrown out of any court 
of law in the land and is no proof or evidence 
at all. 

I urge you in the interest of fair play, 
common decency, and just plain good Ameri- 
canism not to allow such doubts to be cast or 
damage to reputations of persons be done, 
particularly when we have no means to de- 
fend ourselves against the report of a United 
States Senator. I urge you not to allow “in- 
dictment by ambiguity” or “suggestion,” as 
appears to be admitted in this instance. I 
further request that copy of this telegram 
be also placed in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
taining your report.“ 

“You and many other representatives of 
our Government have done tremendous jobs 
for our people, but I now question whether 
handling many phases of your duties in the 
newspapers before the principals are ap- 
prised is either wise or fair. Playing politics 
is a great game, but it should never be 
pointed at an innocent individual or insti- 
tution that has meant so much to the Ameri- 
can people, such as the Cardinals have meant 
to many in the Midwest. i 

“It’s rather difficult for a man under in- 
dictment to present his case to men like 
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you who have a big stake in the Republican 
Party and to men like you who have made 
various announcements at the political time 
of the year when you are attempting to 
sway public opinion. If you are trying to 
get at Mr. Hannegan or other Democrats, 
it should be done in such a way that it 
does not hurt the innocent bystander. 

“T have never taken part in any politics. 
I have never used politicians or the Govern- 
ment in any way to further any transactions 
I have ever had. And yet I seem to be the 
tool by which you and others have been 
trying to get to the American people that 
there is some unsoundness in the present 
regime. I can honestly say and prove that 
at no time have I through Mr. Hannegan or 
any other man in power used the Govern- 
ment to further my interests or the interests 
of the Cardinals. Any transaction I have 
handled has. been handled by competent 
and responsible lawyers who would not be 
a tool to handling a transaction of any sort 
which smelled of influence. 

“Perhaps you and others have accomplish- 
ed something, but also you have torn down 
the chain of command in government so 
that we are now operating under a system 
of fear and un-Americanism. The little 
fellow in Internal Revenue is scared to make 
a decision these days because if he does 
someone may accuse him of being corrupted. 
The result is that many taxpayers are being 
blackmailed into decisions they would not 
otherwise make. 

“Some great person in government once 
said that it is better that a thousand guilty 
go free than one innocent man suffer. I 
know you would subscribe to that. But 
in getting at corruption the innocent are the 
ones who are carrying the load for you. The 
very foundation of Americanism is equal 
treatment of all individuals. That has been 
broken down. 

“I have been indicted on five counts of 
tax evasion without having the privilege of 
explaining one single item of my income or 
expenditures to any responsible person in 
the Government. The procedure which has 
been developed through 35 years of income- 
tax collection was entirely broken down in 
my case. Why? Because the men in Inter- 
nal Revenue, the bulk of whom are honest, 
have been changed from responsible men in 
a responsible bureau to men of fear and in- 
decision. And here is what is going to 
happen: If sidestepped procedure is per- 
mitted to go on, the Government whether in 
the hands of Republicans or Democrats, 
would be a tool of coercion against the citi- 
zens whom they dislike by being able to go 
direct from a field man to a grand jury. I 
am sure you know what I mean. 

“Then the story came out on Saturday 
from your office. If you wanted to handle 
this thing properly and not politically, you 
should have had your office or investigator 
make sure he had the proper facts by coming 
to me, the only one who knows them. In- 
stead, I have not heard from you or anyone 
representing you. So in all these things I 
have yet to have the opportunity to explain 
anything to anyone, and yet I am condemned 
in my area and all through the country for 
things that are untrue. Don't let your zeal 
for reform hurt American citizens or Ameri- 
can institutions, There are ways of handling 
them so that all Americans are given equal 
opportunity. I know you would want that. 

“So far as I am concerned, any transaction 
that I have been in could stand the light of 
day for honesty and legality, matching the 
honesty or legality of any transaction you or 
auy other Congressman or person in Govern- 
ment have had in your lives. But I presume 
that the Government and the ways of politics 
are such that I shall never have the oppor- 
tunity to tell the people these facts. 

Won't you consider the things you do now 
in the light of what they are doing to basic 
American fundamentals? Let's adjourn pol- 
itics when it makes tools of the innocent.” 
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In reply Senator WII Laus sent me the 
following letter: 

“Your telegram of July 5, 1952, came while 
I was out of town, and therefore it was not 
acknowledged sooner. 

“If you will check the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the day to which you refer, you 
will note that the reports placed in it were 
as prepared by the Treasury Department and 
the letter expressing an opinion was signed 
by Colin F. Stam, chief counsel of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation.” 

Since that time the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
has been called to my attention, and, though 
Senator WILLIAMs passes the buck in his 
letter to Colin F. Stam, of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, it is Senator WILLIAMS’ remarks 
and additions which make the article dam- 
aging, 

Senator Wiiu1aMs’ statement that Mr. Han- 
negan and I “made a substantial profit“ 
the suggestion being that this profit accrued 
largely as a result of the failure on the part 
of the Treasury Department to enforce 
strictly certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code—is entirely without founda- 
tion. The St. Louis Cardinal transaction 
was a normal transaction within the laws 
of the United States. It was handled by a 
firm of competent and ethical lawyers in the 
city of St. Louis which represents the bulk 
of the large corporations of the city. On 
the basis of its legality, the First National 
Bank of the city of St. Louls advanced 
$3,000,000. 

If Mr. Colin F. Stam examined the record, 
he could not possibly write to Senator WIL- 
LiaMs that there was a lack of compliance 
with section 102 of the Revenue Code, The 
insinuation is that some influence was used 
on the Internal Revenue Bureau to improp- 
erly avoid application of section 102. I defy 
Senator WILIANSs or Mr. Stam to show 
wherein there was a nonapplication of sec- 
tion 102. 

Baseball is a very hazardous business. Mr, 
Sam Breadon had built up a comfortable 
reserve, not only for the purpose of building 
a new stadium or stadia but for the protec- 
tion of the Cardinals for years to come. 
That reserve amounted to $2,500,000 in cash 
and bonds. No doubt the local internal- 
revenue agents making a review long before 
Mr. Hannegan or I entered into negotiations 
considered the accumulation of reserve and 
being on the local scene and having had 
discussions with Mr. Breadon they no doubt 
determined for themselves that the accumu- 
lation of such a reserve was not unreason- 
able. I can say for my own part that a 
much greater reserye should be built up for 
any baseball organization, for within 5 years 
I have seen a profit of $1,500,000 in 1 year 
be erased to a loss of $40,000 within a year. 
Who is to judge what a reasonable reserve 
is in any business? Is General Motors the 
best judge of the reserve they need to hold 
up under section 102 or are the agents of 
the best authorities on the subject? Each 
business has its particular problem and 
great discretion is left with the local exam- 
irers as to the best application of section 
102. Section 102 has its good purpose, but 
it can prove a big detriment to any busi- 
ness if not applied soundly, and I believe 
in the case of the Cardinals it was applied 
soundly, regardless of what Senator WILLIAMS 
and Mr. Stam have indicated. 

Mr. Stam states in his letter that the 
reserves were built up by Mr. Breadon to 
build a stadium in the organization. That 
is partially true, but it is not all together 
true. A stadium was in the process of 
being built when Mr. Hannegan and I pur- 
chased the Cardinals. It cost $450,000 and 
is located in Allentown, Pa. Further, I 
believe that the Government was rightly 
more lenient with section 102 during the 
war because all materials for building of 
stadia were frozen and it would have been 
against all equity to not consider that fact, 
and so permitted a little more than usual 


to be accumulated for that purpose. But 
I repeat that the building of a reserve in 
baseball is necessary because of the hazards 
of the business, and a reserve equal to the 
whole investment would not be unreason- 
able. 

Senator WILLIAMS gives other details of 
the transaction which are not germane be- 
cause by his and Mr. Stam’s admission they 
are perfectly legal. But the thing he did 
not state to the public at large was that the 
transaction was not necessarily made on a 
shoestring—that it was backed by other 
securities that had accumulated some value 
as additional security to the banks for their 
loans. 

I understand that Senator WILLIAMS made 
an investigation but failed to call on me— 
probably the only person in the world who 
knows the whole of the transaction. 

I want to say one thing more about Mr. 
Hannegan’s connection with it, and this will 
probably come as a surprise to Senator 
Wurms and others. When Mr. Hannegan 
sold his stock to me he went to my lawyer, 
George W. Simpkins and said: “George, pre- 
pare a statement for me as to how this 
transaction took place, for I do not have 
the slightest idea as to how it happened or 
how it was done.” The statement was pre- 
pared for Mr. Hannegan showing how the 
whole transaction (Cardinal) took place. 
Until that time, Mr. Hannegan had no 
knowledge of it and therefore could not in 
any way be connected with the use of in- 
fluence on any phase of the transaction. 
The document prepared for Mr. Hannegan 
is in existence. Senator WILLIAMS was told 
about it but he has not bothered to make 
that public. 

I repeat, I defy anyone in or out of the 
Government to show where one iota of in- 
fluence was asked for or obtained directly or 
indirectly in any transaction in which Mr, 
Hannegan or I have taken part. No influ- 
ence was needed. All the transactions were 
normal, honest, legal business transactions 
such as take place every day of the week, 
but because the baseball business is a semi- 
public business, attention has been focused 
on this particular transaction. 

I for one hate to be the subject of a po- 
litical squabble, but more important than 
that, I deplore that the Cardinals, a great 
midwestern institution, be made a political 
football for Senator WILIIAMus or the Repub- 
licans. And again I repeat that I have had 
no part of politics, I carry no label, and never 
voted a straight ticket in my life, so I have 
no axes to grind for the Democratic Party 
by writing this memorandum for the 
RECORD, 


Why Black Out the Ideals of Our 
American Boys? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I know something of the ideals of the 
American boy. There is no limit to the 
sacrifice he is willing to make even unto 
death for his ideals. The strength of 
the United States is to be found in the 
heart, mind, and soul of our youth. 

Let me give you an example of what 
makes America strong. 

Some years ago there graduated from 
one of our large universities a young 
engineer, He was a brilliant student and 
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an outstanding athlete. His parents 
were poor and unable to finance his edu- 
cation. This young man worked his way 
through the university and finally was 
graduated with honors. 

Upon leaving the university he en- 
tered into the employ of a large corpo- 
ration in Canada. The only room he 
could afford was a small hall bedroom 
in a boarding house. The little money 
he could save he sent to his needy father 
and mother. 

The young man was killed in the serv- 
ice of the corporation. Some of his uni- 
versity friends went up to Canada, 
searched his room to see what, if any- 
thing of value, could be found to send 
to the boy’s parents. They found a docu- 
ment written by their friend entitled 
“My Guide.” Let me read it to you: 

My GUIDE 

To respect my country, my profession, and 
myself. To be honest and fair with my 
fellow man, as I expect them to be honest 
and square with me. 

To be a loyal citizen of the United States 
of America. To speak of it with praise and 
act always as a trustworthy custodian of its 
good name. $ 

To be a man whose name carries weight 
with it wherever he goes. To remember 
that success lies within myself, in my own 
brain, my own ambition, my own courage 
and determination. To expect difficulties 
and to force my way through them; to turn 
hard experience into capital for future 
struggles. 

To steer clear of dissipation and guard 
my health of body and peace of mind as a 
most precious stock in trade. 

Finally, to take a good trip on the joys 
of life, to play the game like a man, to fight 
against nothing so hard as my own weak- 
ness and to grow in strength a gentleman, a 
Christian. 


You will find that these ideals are a 
part of the mind, heart, and soui of the 
average boy who is educated in our 
schools and colleges. Had it not been 
for the sudden death of this American 
boy this document as a guide to his 
conduct in life would doubtless never 
have come to light. His ideals had not 
been blacked out by a regimented mental 
training under military discipline, such 
as Mrs. Anna Rosenberg has in mind. 

What is it that Mrs. Anna Rosenberg, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, has in 
mind in urging universal military 
training? 

Please listen to this: 

In a comparatively recent book en- 
titled “The Iron Curtain Over America,” 
by John Beaty, chapter V closes with 
these remarks: 

This chapter may well be closed by a 
reference to the most far-reaching plan for 
thought-control, or censorship of men's 
minds, ever attempted in the United States. 
Mrs. Anna Rosenberg's triumphal entry into 
the Pentagon in late 1950 was not her first. 
With the administration's blessing, she ap- 
peared there once before to present a plan 
for giving each World War II soldier an 
ideological disinfecting before releasing him 
from service, she to be in charge, presuma- 
bly, of the ideas to be removed and those 
to be inculcated. Fortunately (or unfor- 
tunately, according to viewpoint) all general 
officers in the Pentagon were summoned to 
hear Mrs. Rosenberg, and their unconcealed 
disgust, along with the humorous and de- 
vastating attack of the Washington Times- 
Herald, killed the proposal. A recent ac- 
count of Mrs. Rosenberg’s scheme to estab- 
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lish reorientation camps for American sol- 
diers at the close of World War II, on the 
theory they would be unfit to resume their 
normal lives at home” appeared in the 
Washington Times-Herald for November 13, 
1950. 

The public is entitled to know what facts 
are to be blacked out and what ideological 
doctrines are to be inculcated in propa- 
ganda fed to our soldiers now that the for- 
eign-born Mrs, Rosenberg is in the man- 
power saddle in the wider field of our unified 
Departmen of Defense. 

According to Who’s Who in America (vol. 
25), Mrs. Rosenberg's interests include 
mental hygiene. Can it be that her strong 
effort for lowering the draft age to 18 was 
due to the known fact that boys of that age 
are more susceptible than older boys to 
propaganda? 


I am sure that every patriotic Ameri- 
can will agree with Maj. Gen. William B. 
Ruggles, editor-in-chief of the Dallas 
Morning News, who stated on March 3, 
1951; 


If the Nation is to draft or even to enlist 
its manpower in national defense, the Nation 
owes some sort of guaranty to the cannon 
fodder that it will not be sacrificed to for- 
ward devious methods of foreign policy or 
of war policy that somebody in high office 
is unwilling to lay on the line. They— 
United States soldiers—face the hazards of 
death with sublime courage. But they have 
a right to demand that their own leaders 
must not stack the cards or load the dice 
against them. 


Now it would be interesting to know 
which of the sentiments and ideals ex- 
pressed in My Guide Mrs. Anna Rosen- 
berg would black out, and what ideo- 
logical doctrines she would inculcate to 
replace those ideals objected to by her? 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald on Mon- 
day, November 13, 1950. The title is She 
Doesn't Trust GI’s’’: 

Defense Secretary Marshall, who has had 
difficulty remembering whether he was talk- 
ing about Korea or Puerto Rico at recent 
press conferences, has recommended the ap- 
pointment of Mrs, Anna M. Rosenberg of New 
York as Assistant Secretary. He may feel the 
need of someone to do this thinking for him, 

Mrs, Rosenberg is one of the old Eleanor 
Roosevelt clique in Washington. 

In 1942 she was found to be holding one 
full-time and one part-time Government job, 
at total salaries of $13,500 a year, while she 
was accepting an additional $22,500 from 
two private employers. She talked her way 
out of that one and then got a job from 
President Truman 2 years later to advise 
him on the. rehabilitation of the American 
soldiers then fighting in Europe and the 
Pacific. 

Upon Mrs. Rosenberg’s return from a visit 
to the European battlefields, Brehon Somer- 
vell, the WPA general, ordered all the brass 
in the Pentagon to drop whatever they were 
doing to win the war and assemble to hear 
Mrs. Rosenberg’s words of wisdom. 

Her finding was that American soldiers 
overseas were unfit to resume civilian life, 
and should be subjected to reorientation 
courses before they were allowed to doff their 
uniforms. 

Secretary Marshall said that he wished to 
avail himself of Mrs. Rosenberg’s experience 
in manpower and personnel problems. Her 
reorientation program got nowhere at the 
end of World War II. Perhaps she will be 
given a chance to try it out on the men fight- 
ing in Korea; whom Mr. Truman prevented 
from voting absentee ballots in the recent 
election, It would take quite a stay in a 
concentration camp to convince most of these 
veterans that they should vote New Deal. 


Mr. Truman complained that it was in- 
creasingly difficult to persuade good people 
to take Government jobs. The Rosenberg 
recommendation seems to bear him out. 


The fathers and mothers whose boys 
are to be drafted to supply the victims 
for the Korean slaughterhouse better 
give serious thought to what will hap- 
pen to those who survive if the New Deal 
should win the election in November 
1952. 

I am inserting any extraneous ma- 
terial herein contained under leave to 
extend heretofore granted. 


Hon. Harry P. Cain, of Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN WELKER 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Appendix of the Record a statement pre- 
pared by me regarding the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, Hon Harry 
P. CAIN. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, as a Senator from one of 
the leading agricultural States, I want to 
extend a brief word of appreciation to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington, 
Senator Harry P. Carn. Senator Carn clearly 
recognizes the true importance of agricul- 
ture to the economic, moral, and physical 
strength of our Nation. His services to 
American farmers are not better described 
than in the tribute paid him by three of 
the leading members of the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee. Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
of North Dakota, had this to say about Sena- 
tor CAIN: 

“You have taken an active part in all 
legislation, but I particularly noted your ex- 
cellent work in behalf of veterans and your 
commendable support and vote in behalf 
of agricultural programs. Being a farmer 
myself and representing a State where 83 
percent of our total income is from the farm, 
I particularly appreciated your support of 
agricultural causes. Farmers are not ingrates 
and I am sure they will give you all-out 
support in your home State of Washington.” 

Senator Kart MUNDT, of the State of North 
Dakota, also a member of our Agriculture 
Committee, paid tribute to the fighting quali- 
ties of Senator Carn in these words: 

“Your splendid record as a two-fisted legis- 
lator and as a fighter for the things in which 
you believe convinces me that the good 
people of the State of Washington will not 
want to lose your splendid services on the 
floor of the Senate.” 

Thirdly, there are the words of Senator. 
Bourke HIcKENLOOPER, of Iowa, who ex- 
pressed fully the great services that Senator 
Cam has rendered to agriculture, both in his 
State and elsewhere. Because of this, I 
would like to bring the entire letter to the 
attention of Congress: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 


July 5, 1952. 
Senator Harry P. CAIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Harry: Before this Congress finally 
adjourns, I do want to write you to express 
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my personal appreciation for the help that 
you have given those of us who sit in the 
Senate Agriculture Committee. Not only 
have you kept us constantly informed of the 
problems affecting the economies of the 
Washington farmers, ranchers, and dairymen, 
but we have always been able to count on 
your support of legislation necessary to the 
benefit of American agriculture generally. 

This deep seated interest of yours in farm 
problems has been a major contribution to 
the soft fruit industry of Washington, the 
grain producers, and the fine dairy farmers 
of that State. I remember particularly your 
efforts during the past few months in help- 
ing bring about favorable congressional ac- 
tion in the establishment of the foot-and- 
mouth-disease laboratory and your general 
help in promoting farm research. 

I know well your constant efforts during 
the past 6 years to protect the domestic and 
world markets of the fruit industry of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Your unceasing energy in watching over 
the activities of the Agriculture Department 
has been a vital factor in protecting the in- 
terests of farmers in your State and mine. 

What has made our association in the Sen- 
ate particularly gratifying to me is your com- 
mon-sense approach to this problem. You 
have never succumbed to the fantastic 
schemes of the Brannan-plan promoters, who 
are trying to control the farmer, nor have 
you been intimidated by their propaganda. 
On the contrary, the agricultural plans you 
have promoted have always had in mind the 
important goal of high agricultural pros- 
perity, while at all times protecting the 
sturdy independence and individuality of 
American farmers. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. B. HICKENLOOPER, 


Tax Status of Mutual Financial 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, Mr. Speak- 
er, I have frequently been asked the 
question: Why this persistent agitation 
concerning the tax status of mutual 
financial institutions? 

There is an answer to this question, 
but before attempting to give it, I think 
it is essential to point up some of the 
background history of these institutions 
and the part they have played over the 
years in the national economic scene. 

First, let us remember that mutual 
financial institutions include homestead 
associations, savings and loan associa- 
tions, building and loan associations, co- 
operative banks, and mutual savings 
banks, 

Over a century ago, in the year 1831, 
the building and loan movement was 
cradled in Frankford, Pa., when a group 
of people formed the Oxford Provident 
Building Association, the first of its kind 
in America. From this small beginning 
the idea spread throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and into other States. Eventually 
many thousands of these thrift and 
home-financing institutions were 
formed. 

The public-spirited citizens who start- 
ed these building and loan associations 
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were primarily concerned with the need 
for building homes. They were faced 
with the almost complete lack of facili- 
ties for financing the building of homes 
on reasonable terms. They recognized 
that the encouragement of thrift among 
small wage earners was the only way to 
make sure that people of small means 
could get homes. 

Thus, neighborhood groups banded to- 
gether, each member agreeing to save a 
specified amount each week. When a 
sufficient amount was accumulated it was 
loaned to one of the members for build- 
ing or buying a home. 

While the basic principle was sound 
and workable, it was a slow process and 
forced some of the members of the group 
to delay their plans for home ownership 
until sufficient funds were accumulated. 

To overcome this and insure a con- 
stant supply of home financing funds, 
others were invited to open savings ac- 
counts. It was in this manner that 
these home financing institutions soon 
became savings institutions as well, en- 
couraging people of small means to save 
something out of their income. 

They have come a long way since 1831. 
Today building and loan associations 
both State and federally chartered num- 
ber approximately 6,000. Their com- 
bined assets exceed $20,000,000,000. 
Over $17,000,000,000 of savings in these 
institutions are held by approximately 
11,000,000 members while almost 4,000,- 
000 persons are borrowing members. 

These are impressive statistics but no 
less impressive and more important, is 
the outstanding contribution by these 
associations to the welfare of America 
through their tireless and constant 
teachings of thrift. 

Thrift has long been recognized as a 
cornerstone of happiness for the indi- 
vidual. It is also a keystone of our na- 
tional economy. Without it our indus- 
tries would not have the capital needed 
to carry on. Without it our Government 
could not long endure. Nothing should 
be done to discourage thrift. Every- 
thing possible should be done to encour- 
age it. 

Slightly more than a 100 years after 
the Oxford Provident Building Associ- 
ation was formed, home building activity 
throughout the Nation was suffering 
from a paralysis caused by the worst 
depression in our history. An analysis 
made by the Seventy-third Congress re- 
vealed the fact that about the only type 
of lending institutions which were then 
making loans to finance homes were 
building and loan associations, but even 
these institutions were crippled by the 
general loss of confidence in all financial 
institutions. The Seventy-third Con- 
gress found that building and loan as- 
sociations were especially well fitted to 
finance homes of the low and middle 
income groups and so the Congress au- 
thorized, as part of the Home Owner’s 
Loan Act, the creation of Federal savings 
and loan associations. The Congress 
directed the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to give “primary consideration to 
the best practices of local mutual thrift 
and home financing institutions in the 
United States” in issuing charters for 
such associations. The Congress also 


provided substantial financial assistance 
to the development of these associations, 

£s a further encouragement to their 
development, the Seventy-third Congress 
also provided for the insurance of their 
shares through an instrumentality of the 
United States, the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. Thus the 
member of a building and loan associa- 
tion takes no risk as does the investor 
in an ordinary business corporation but 
neither does he expect nor receive any- 
thing more than a very modest return 
on his savings. 

Building and loan associations cur- 
rently hold over 31 percent of the total 
urban home mortgage debt as compared 
to about 16 percent for the next highest 
institutional holders. They finance 
about 50 percent of the total amount of 
home mortgage loans in the United 
States which are not Government guar- 
anteed or insured and which are made 
by financial institutions. They special- 
ize in financing the homes of the middle 
and lowest income groups. For ex- 
ample, approximately 45 percent of the 
loans made by these associations in 1949 
to finance home construction and home 
purchase were made to families with in- 
comes of less than $3,500; 25% percent 
were made to families with incomes of 
from $3,500 to $4,500. While more re- 
cent statistics are not immediately avail- 
able this can be considered as typical of 
the type of home mortgage financing 
provided by these institutions. By rea- 
son of their governing laws and methods 
of operation they are the only group of 
institutions equipped to make loans of 
this type on a practical basis throughout 
the entire country. If the functioning 
of these institutions and their normal 
growth is curtailed, there will of neces- 
sity, be a lessening of the supply of 
money for home financing especially in 
the critical middle and low income field. 

It has been the long-standing policy 
of Congress to foster these institutions 
for the promotion of thrift and home 
ownership. To that end the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System was estab- 
lished, as was the countrywide system of 
Federal savings and loan associations 
and the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation. For that same 
purpose the Eighty-first Congress en- 
acted additional legislation which fur- 
ther strengthened the building and loan 
movement while providing for the early 
return of Treasury funds which had been 
advanced in the thirties to the Federal 
Home Loan Banks and the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Nearly all of the States have statutes 
recognizing the sound public policy 
served by these institutions. 

That, briefly, is the saga of these truly 
American mutual enterprises which have 
served millions of our people so well in 
the fields of thrift and home financing 
and which today occupy an extremely 
important position in the Nation's 
economy. 

To get back to the original question 
regarding the tax status of mutual ñ- 
nancing institutions, let us clearly un- 
derstand at the outset that they are 
presently taxed despite the bill H. R. 240, 
hailed as a panacea by its sponsor, Con- 
gressman Noam M. Mason, in an article 
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titled “The Biggest Tax Loophole of 
Them All” in the April issue of Reader's 
Digest. They are subject to section 313 
of the Revenue Act of 1951. 

Although the Revenue Act of 1951 is 
now law, it might be well to note the 
lengthy and sincere opposition through- 
out committee hearings and floor de- 
bates of Congress by other Members of 
Congress who understand the truly mu- 
tual concept of building and loan asso- 
ciations and cooperative banks. And, I 
wish to reemphasize the position of my 
colleagues who argued that such insti- 
tutions were unfairly inducted into the 
“army” of double taxpayers on last 
October 20. 

There are presently over 30,000,000 
savers with funds in mutual financial 
institutions throughout the country. 
The dividends they receive are subject 
to income tax, and thus find their way 
into the tax stream. 

The additional, direct tax is unfair and 
may prove to be dangerous. It tends to 
restrict the building up of reserves 
against emergencies—which history has 
taught must be prepared for—reserves 
that are necessary for the safety and 
life of the associations. 

The average savings and loan associ- 
ation in 1949 produced $5,019 in Federal 
income-tax revenue per million dollars 
of withdrawable accounts while during 
that same year insured commercial 
banks produced for the Government 
about $3,357 in income tax receipts per 
million dollars of deposits—a difference 
of some 49.2 percent. 

To simplify these figures, which are 
derived from official reports of Govern- 
ment agencies, for every $1,000 of de- 
posits in commercial banks, the banking 
system, including its depositors and 
stockholders, paid approximately $3.30 
in Federal income tax, whereas for every 
similar amount of savings in building 
and loan associations, approximately $5 
of taxes were paid through the individ- 
uals who make up these mutual societies. 

The entire amount of profit of a mu- 
tual financial institution is used for pay- 
ment of operating costs, allocation to 
necessary reserves required by law, and 
dividends to the savers. And these divi- 
dends, therefore, beyond the expenses 
and required reserves, are taxable in the 
hands of the members who mutually 
own the institution. 

Despite the attempts to explain to 
their colleagues in Congress the position 
of mutual financial institutions by vari- 
ous members—thoroughly acquainted 
with the problem of how governments 
have for 135 years seen fit to recognize 
these mutual savers for what they are— 
these members have been labeled with 
the stigma of protecting a special inter- 
est group, if you can imagine a special 
interest of more than 30,000,000 people 
looking for a tax loophole by concerted 
effort. 

What, in reality, this new law amounts 
to is a tax on thrift and on the small 
saver in small institutions. The Wash- 
ington Post stated editorially on March 
16, 1951, that this tax, were it to be law, 
“would reduce the interest paid to de- 
positors, discourage the accumulation of 
new savings, and lead to withdrawals for 
greater spending.” The newspaper went 
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on to emphasize further inflationary ef- 
fects of a tax because it would discour- 
age thrift. Many other newspapers have 
expressed similar editorial opinions. 
Estimations of revenue to be produced 
by this tax put it in the neighborhood of 
$110,000,000 annually, as compared with 
the country as a whole being on a 
$70,000,000,000 revenue rate. It is my 
opinion that the harm to the economy 
through its impact on home financing 
funds—especially in the critical middle 
and low income groups—and Govern- 
ment bond support will far exceed the 
value of the tax receipts. Needless to 
say, undue harm to the savings’ habit is 
also in the offing despite elaborate gov- 
governmental encouragement to the 
contrary. 
Either mutual savings institutions are 
distinct and different or they have no 
right to be designated as mutual. Being 
mutual without question, however, they 
should be considered as such by every 
American who takes the trouble and 
time to learn the true story of a truly 
great thrift system. The Reader's Digest 
has been misled about the tax status of 
building and loan associations and other 
mutual financial institutions. Conse- 
quently thousands, perhaps millions, of 
people think erroneously that these in- 
stitutions are not properly taxed. Not 
only are they now subject to direct taxes, 
they have always produced tax revenues 
through the taxes paid by their members 
in greater amounts proportionately than 
most other types of financial institutions. 


REA and Rural Telephones in Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have been an ardent and 
enthusiastic supporter of rural electri- 
fication. I have followed the progress 
ef rural electrification from its inaus- 
picious beginning 16 years ago when 
only 11 pereent of the farms in this 
Nation were electrified, and I have never 
ceased to marvel at the astounding rec- 
ord of accomplishments and service of 
the REA to our farm families. 

Sixteen years ago, 89 percent of Amer- 
ica’s farm homes were in darkness, with- 
out the advantages of labor-saving de- 
vices. like washing machines, electric 
irons, and power tools and pumps, or 
the conveniences which add so greatly 
to the pleasures of daily living such as 
electric refrigerators, deep freezers, elec- 
tric stoves, radios, and television sets. 

Sixteen years ago only 11 percent of 
our farms were receiving the electricity 
which for 40 years had been an every- 
day necessity in our cities and towns. 

Today, this 11 percent has increased 
nationally to 85 percent. In my own 
State of Montana only 73.8 percent of 
our farms are electrified, about 11.2 per- 
cent less than the national average. So 
there is much more work to be done if 
we are to expand our 138,813 miles of 


rural lines to approximate the achieve- 

ments of the country as a whole. 
America’s farm families know and ap- 

preciate the value of rural electrifica- 


has directly benefited them more. 

The farmer who now grinds his feed 
with electric power, waters his cattle, 
and irrigates his land by elecirically 
driven pumps does not have to be sold on 
the value of rural electrification. The 
farmer’s wife who does her family's 
laundry in a modern washing machine, 
prepares their meals on a clean, efficient 
electric stove, keeps their food and milk 
fresh and wholesome in an electric re- 
frigerator, or fills a deep freezer with 
vegetables and fruits fresh from her gar- 
den does not have to be sold on the 
value of rural electrification. 

Talk with the farmers yourself and ex- 
perience the feeling of the new life that 
comes to them and their families when 
that vital line touches their farm, and 
share with them their joy at the realiza- 
tion that the years of drudgery and back- 
breaking labor are gone. 

Yes, the farm families know and ap- 
preciate the value of rural electrification, 
but I have found that not all of our 
townspeople do. They have not only 
overlooked the many benefits REA has 
brought to rural areas, but are even less 
aware of what it has done for inde- 
pendent business. Some townspeople, 
misled perhaps by clever propaganda, 
have compared REA with Government 
dictatorship and recklessly charged it as 
being socialistic. I submit, that nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The local REA cooperatives are farm- 
er owned and farmer operated. They are 
successful businesses. They are getting 
electricity to the farms at reasonable 
rates—disproving the big utility claim 
that it would take at least $1,000 or more 
prepayment per farm to assure electrical 
service—but are repaying with interest 
the money loaned by the Government to 
do the job. 

As of March 31, 1951, the Ma's had 
been advanced $1,995,000,000 on their 
loan accounts. On that date, however, 
they had repaid nearly $343,000,600 in 
principal and interest, including about 
$44,000,000 in advance payments on 
principal. I challenge anyone to show 
me a single other Government lending 
operation where the borrowers are $44,- 
000,000 ahead of time in their repay- 
ments. Of the amount repaid Uncie 
Sam, more than $126,000,000 represents 
interest. The remainder is repayment 
on principal. REA is a finaneially sound 
investment. 

In Montana, as in the other States, 
REA is a going business and is benefiting 
other businesses as well as the farm fam- 
ilies they serve. 

Let us not forget that free enterprise 
builds the REA lines, every mile of them. 
Free enterprise has built the $30,745,000 
worth of lines erected in Montana. And 
it has built them in the other States, too. 

Let us see what happens when. the 
enterprising and pioneering farmers of 
Montana invest $30,745,000 in better liv- 
ing. First, the work of building the 
power lines goes to the contractor who 
submits the low bid—private enterprise, 
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Who supplies the poles, the conductor, 
the insulator, and the hundred other 
items needed to erect a power-transmis- 
sion line? Private enterprise. Who 
pays the worker for his services? Pri- 
vate enterprise. And not one of these 
could have shared in the $30,745,000 
which Montana's farmers were willing 
to invest had it not been for REA, and 
as a result private enterprise in my State 
has benefited by that amount. 

Nearly 30,700 consumers have been 
connected to REA lines in Montana. 
What happens when a farm home is 
ready to be energized? Each consumer 
spends at least $500 for wiring, lighting, 
and appliances. Many spend much 
more, but that means about $15,350,000, 
or a total of more than $46,000,000 in 
business for Montana’s private enter- 
prises. Again they have benefited be- 
cause of REA—the State is that much 
richer because of this investment. Does 
this seem unfair to private enterprise? 
Do not forget that this is new business 
business that would not have existed 
without REA. It was territory that no 
one had sought to serve until REA filled 
the vital need which power monopolies 
were unwilling or unable to provide. 

This market of nearly $3,000,000 in 
sales of electricity per year could not be 
served, the private utilities said. The 
job was impossible. 

Yet these farmer-owned cooperatives, 
with Government loans, did the impossi- 
ble. Now each year the demand for 
electricity increases as farmers use 
more and more power in their farm work 
and as new consumers are connected. 


have existed without REA—has climbed 
to nearly $3,000,000 a year. and is still 
increasing. Most of this $3,000,000 is 
transformed into new payrolls for Mon- 
tana workers. 

Can this be contrary to our system of 
free enterprise? Even the big utility 
companies that seek to discredit the 
REA by hurling charges of socialism 
benefit to the extent of nearly $490,000 
a year through the sale of wholesale 
power to REA cooperatives in Montana. 


imperative that our REA’s have depend- 
able, independent sources of electrical 
energy. In my State alone $30,745,000 is 
invested in REA facilities, and that in- 
vestment must be protected. Inciden- 
tally more than $27,000,000 of this 
amount has been invested since 1943. 
Our REA's cannot and must not be left 
without a dependable source of low-cost 
power. They cannot and must not be 
left to the mercy of the utilities for 
whatever energy they are willing to sell 
after meeting the demands of their city 
customers. 

My goal is to be sure we always have 
adequate low-cost power to supply this 
vast farm market. It must be provided 
at a reasonable figure to encourage the 
greatest possible use of electricity on 
the farms. 

These farm electrical systems must 
not be confined to only private utility 
sources for their power. Certainly when 
it is advantageous to them to purchase 
their wholesale power from private lines, 
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properly located for supply, they should 
be encouraged to contract for it at the 
best possible rates. 

But as the legally defined preferred 
consumers they are entitled to purchase 
power from the vast hydroelectric power 
pool generated at Government-built 
flood- control dams. This power, created 
with public funds, should not be turned 
over for the exclusive use of the private 
utilities and the REA’s forced to buy it 
from them at whatever rates they cared 
to charge. It is essential that the rural- 
electric systems have low-cost power 
available. They must have it in order to 
serve the rancher and farmer who is far 
removed from our populated centers, In 
the words of the rural-electric leaders, it 
is essential for area coverage. 

With this policy now established by the 
Congress, unnecessary duplication can be 
avoided, an adequate supply of power for 
REA lines assured at low rates, and Gov- 
ernment and private industry can work 
together to make the vast pool of public 
and private power available to the con- 
sumers of the State. 

The establishment of such a policy has 
not been accomplished without a fight 
and without difficulty. I am happy to 
have been a part of that fight to bring to 
the farmers the advantages of electricity 
at low rates, and to insure also that these 
systems will not and cannot be exploited 
or destroyed by high costs or shortages of 
wholesale power. 

My goal is to see every farm home in 
America have access to electricity at 
rates they can afford to pay. The goal 
is almost in sight and I will continue to 
fight for the REA until it is achieved. 

In addition to the rural electrification 
program, Congress in 1949, authorized 
REA to undertake a rural telephone loan 
program to meet the great need of rural 
people for adequate telephone service. 

During the last 30 years, farm tele- 
phone service has lagged far behind 
progress in other fields. According to 
United States census figures, fewer farms 
had telephones in 1950 than in 1920. 
Farm telephone service had also declined 
in quality. Because there was little evi- 
dence of early major improvement in 
this situation, Congress approved Fed- 
eral financing of the improvement and 
extension of rural telephone service. 

The REA is an agency in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, estab- 
lished on May 11, 1935. Under the tele- 
phone amendment, REA, is empowered 
to make loans to commercial companies 
and rural cooperatives for the improve- 
ment and expansion of rural telephone 
service. As in the electrification pro- 
gram, the loans bear 2-percent interest 
and may be repaid over a maximum 
period of 35 years. 

REA itself operates no rural electric or 
telephone facilities, and the program in- 
volves no grants or subsidies. REA 
serves principally as a banker to local 
systems. Its main functions are to lend 
money and to give technical advice and 
counsel where needed in the construc- 
tion and operation of the borrowers’ fa- 
cilities. REA borrowers. repay loans 
from their operating revenues. 

The rural telephone loan program has 
two basic features. First, it is a lending 
program, The Rural Electrification Act 
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requires that all loans be self -liquidating. 
and that the loans be repaid within the 
time agreed. REA proposes to maintain 
the fine repayment record achieved by 
its rural electrification borrowers. Abil- 
ity of an applicant to meet REA loan se- 
curity requirements is an important con- 
dition of loan eligibility. Every borrower, 
whether commercial company or cooper- 
ative, must provide equity of 10 to 50 
percent of the total value of its telephone 
system, including the facilities financed 
by REA, 

The second major feature of the tele- 
phone program is its objective of area 
coverage, In defining this basic princi- 
ple of the telephone legislation, Congress 
directed that the program be conducted 
to “assure the availability of adequate 
telephone service to the widest practica- 
ble number of rural users of such 
service.” 

There are two ways in which rural 
people who do not have telephones or 
have poor telephone service may arrange 
to benefit from the REA program. 

The first thing for them to do is to 
get in touch with the nearest telephone 
company to find out whether the com- 
pany is willing to extend or improve its 
service and under what conditions. Such 
inquiries should be made in behalf of 
groups or communities, whenever possi- 
ble, rather than individual families. 


If the company reports that it has no’ 


money to finance the new lines or im- 
prove service, the farmers might call at- 
tention to the REA telephone loan pro- 
gram and urge the company to write 
REA for full information about the pro- 
gram. 

If there is no nearby telephone com- 
pany or the local company is not able 
or willing to provide service on an area- 
wide basis under reasonable conditions, 
the formation of a new telephone or- 
ganization in the area will probably be 
necessary. Such a new enterprise may 
be either a cooperative or a profit corpo- 
ration, but a new telephone cooperative 
or mutual would have preference under 
the rural telephone law. 

The basic steps in the formation of 
such a cooperative usually run about as 
follows: 

First. A small group or committee of 
volunteers look into the possibility of 
organizing a telephone co-op. Among 
this group may be the county agent, farm 
organization officials, rural electric co-op 
officials, heads of small telephone com- 
panies in the area, and other rural 
leaders. 

Second. If the committee feels that 
good prospects exist, mass meetings are 
held for community discussion of the 
plans. 

Third. If community reaction is fa- 
vorable, a more formal committee is 
formed. Its responsibilities are to con- 
duct an area-wide membership survey; 
to prepare and submit an application for 
an REA loan; and to work with REA in 
meeting REA loan requirements. REA 
provides guidance and assistance in pre- 
paring loan applications and in steps 
preliminary to construction. 

Rural telephone service in this coun- 
try was at its peak in 1920. At that time 
nearly 2,500,000 farms, or 38.7 percent of 
all farms in the United States, had tele- 
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phones. During the late twenties and 
early thirties, however, farm seryice in 
most States declined. 

Beginning in 1936, farm telephone 
service was again expanded, gradually 
at first, and then more rapidly as farm 
incomes increased after 1940. By 1950 
the census indicated that 38.3 percent 
of farms in the United States had tele- 
phones, although much of their service 
was mediocre or poor. The percentage 
of farms with telephones in 1950 ranged 
from 6.5 percent in Mississippi to 81.9 
percent in Iowa. Although rural tele- 
phone expansion since the war was 
highly publicized, less than 200,000 farms 
were added to telephone lines between 
the 1945 and 1950 census dates. Other 
surveys indicate, moreover, that, al- 
though some expansion has been made 
since the end of the war, about half of 
the farms with telephones still have un- 
satisfactory service. 

The demand of rural people today for 
telephones corresponds to their demand 
of 15 years ago for electric service. 
Operators of small existing telephone 
systems realize the need for a low-cost 
credit program. Expansion or improve- 
ment of their systems is limited because 
this type of financial assistance is not 
available from private sources. The es- 
tablishment of the rural telephone loan 
program gave farmers and other rural 
people fresh hope for full rural telephone 
coverage and satisfactory service. 

Summing up the REA program and 
the rural telephone loan program, the 
following will show the effect of these 
two programs in the State of Montana: 

In the rural electrification program 
in the State of Montana at the time 
REA was established only 2,768 farms, 
or 5.5 percent, were receiving central 
station electric service. REA estimated 
that 25,892 farms in the State, or 73.8 
percent of all farms recorded in the 1950 
census, were served by June 30, 1951. 

The first REA loan in Montana was 
approved in May 1936 and the first REA- 
financed line placed in operation on De- 
cember 5, 1937, by the Lower Yellowstone 
Rural Electrification Association of Sid- 
ney. : 

Up to April 1, 1952, REA had ap- 
proved $37,398,997 in loans in the State 
to 25 borrowers, 25 of them cooperatives. 
The loans will enable these borrowers 
to finance the construction of 21,612 
miles of lines and other rural electric 
facilities to serve 35,574 rural consum- 
ers. Some of these facilities already 
are in operation, and additional lines 
are being built as rapidly as possible. 

By April 1, 1952, REA had advanced 
$30,744,842 as loans in Montana, and 
the State’s borrowers were operating 
18,813 miles of line serving 30,657 farms 
and other rural consumers. 

The average monthly farm consump- 
tion on REA-financed lines in Montana 
increased from 76 kilowatt-hours in De- 
cember 1941, to 357 kilowatt-hours in 
December 1951. This increase reflects 
greater use of electrical equipment to 
save time and labor in performing farm 
and household tasks to meet production 
goals and help bring about a more com- 
fortable way of rural living. In the same 
period the national average went from 
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61 kilowatt-hours to 183 kilowatt-hours 
per farm. 

The latest REA debt-service summary, 
covering all transactions to January 1, 
1952, shows that the Montana borrowers 
have paid $4,365,409 in principal and 
interest on their Government loans, 
This includes $1,174,500 paid on prin- 
cipal in advance of the date due. Fif- 
teen borrowers were ahead on their pay- 
ments and one behind. Only $2,217 was 
more than 30 days overdue on loans in 
the State. 

In the matter of the rural telephone 
program in Montana, the number of 
electrified farms increased from 5.5 per- 
cent of the total in 1935 to 73.8 percent 
on June 30, 1951. The number of Mon- 
tana farms with telephones in census 
years is shown below: 


Farms with telephones 


. Percent of 
Number total 


Rural people have shown tremendous 
interest in the telephone-loan program 
since it was authorized. First came 
hundreds of inquiries from telephone 
companies and individuals, then a flood 
of loan applications. As of June 30, 
1952, REA had on hand 489 formally 
executed loan applications from 41 
States and Alaska. 

Loan requests in these pending appli- 
cations total $89,101,811, of which $1,- 
348,000 represents requests from organi- 
zations in Montana. 

In less than 2 months after REA be- 
gan to receive loan applications, funds 
for the first REA telephone loan were 
allocated to the Florala Telephone Co., 
of Florala, Ala., on February 24, 1950. 
As of June 30, 1952, a total of $82,260,- 
718 had been allocated for loans to 110 
commercial companies and 80 coopera- 
tives in 39 States. These loans will en- 
able the borrowers to construct or re- 
build 65,092 miles of pole line to serve 
135,831 new subscribers and to provide 
improved service to 115,219 present sub- 
scribers. 

The first REA-financed rural-tele- 
phone facilities went into service in Vir- 
ginia in September 1950. 

As of June 30, 1952, REA had approved 
telephone-loan applications from three 
borrowers in Montana. Loans approved 
total $3,942,000 for providing telephone 
service to 4,713 new subscribers, and im- 
proving service to 655 present sub- 
scribers. 


Senator Kem Supports REA 
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or 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, ever since 
I have been in the Senate, I have con- 


sistently supported appropriations for 
the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion. If reelected to the Senate, I shall 
continue to do so. Every Missouri 
farmer is entitled to have access to elec- 
trical service at a reasonable cost. 

The idea for an REA originated with 
the late Senator George Norris, Republi- 
can, of Nebraska. In 1935, a 1-year REA 
program was authorized by Executive 
order, and a little later Congress enacted 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1936. 

When REA began, 1 in 10 American 
farms had the benefit of electricity. 
Now more than 8 out of every 10 farms 
have electrical service. Of Missouri’s 
230,045 farms, more than 185,000 or 80.8 
percent, now have electricity. 

The REA in Missouri, as in other 
States, has laid the basis for a better 
standard of living on the farm through 
added prosperity, health, and happiness. 
New industries have moved into elec- 
trified areas. Better opportunities for 
adequate school lighting, for rural health 
clinics, and improved farm sanitation 
through pressure water systems have 
accompanied the power lines. 

Electricity makes it possible for every- 
one on the farm, the older people or the 
younger people or the children, to do a 
lot of things they could not do without 
electricity. This is particularly impor- 
tant at a time when so many young farm 
boys are being drafted into the Armed 
Forces. 

REA has gone into a field that the 
electric light and power companies were 
not interested in. These companies said 
they could not make a fair return on the 
investment. I think REA and these 
companies should operate each in its own 
field. 

It has always been my conviction that 
where American free enterprise stand 
ready and willing to do a job that Gov- 
ernment ought not to do it. I do not be- 
lieve in the Government building power 
lines to parallel lines already in opera- 
tion by companies who are paying taxes 
and serving their customers at rates pre- 
scribed by the State public service com- 
mission. If public money is used for un- 
fair competition, the public will lose in 
the end. 

Secretary of Agriculture Brannan, in 
retaliation for my having introduced a 
resolution for an investigation which dis- 
closed widespread graft and inefficiency 
in his Department has attempted to 
smear my voting record on farm legis- 
lation. 

In a letter to me dated June 11, 1952, 
Brannan cited 12 roll-call votes in the 
Senate which he said qualified me as an 
enemy of the REA. Incidentally, this 
letter was distributed widely to the press 
at the expense of the American people. 

On June 20, 1952, Mr. Brannan ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, of which I am a member, 
for cross-examination. 

He failed dismally to back up his 
charges. 

It became quickly apparent that Mr. 
Brannan had attempted to confuse the 
issues involved in my votes for aid to the 
REA cooperatives which are owned by 
farm members, with my votes against 
certain unnecessary public-power pro- 
jects which would have been owned by 
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the Government. The REA cooperatives 
are farmer-owned. They belong to the 
members. Power projects built by the 
Secretary of the Interior are Govern- 
ment-owned. The two types of opera- 
tions should not be confused. It is a dis- 
service to the great REA movement, 
which I have always supported, to at- 
tempt to confuse the two in the way Mr. 
Brannan has done. 

In the transcript of the proceedings at 
the hearing on June 20, it is interesting 
to note that on each one of the 12 votes 
Mr. Brannan cited, many others Sena- 
tors from farm States joined me in vot- 
ing as I did. It is also interesting to 
note that not a single Democrat under- 
took to defend Mr. Brannan in his 
charges, or was willing to associate him- 
self with them. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the tran- 
script of the proceedings at the hearings 
on June 20. 

There being no objection, the trans- 
cript was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


INVESTIGATION OF STORAGE AND PROCESSING AC- 
TIVITIES OF THE COMMOÐFTY CREDIT CORPO- 
RATION 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C., Friday June 20, 1952. 
The committee met, pursuant to-recess, at 

10:10 a. m., in room 324, Senate Office Build- 

ing, Senator ALLEN J, ELLENDER (chairman) 

presiding. 
Present: Senators ELLENDER (chairman), 

AIKEN, THYE, KEM, and HICKENLOOPER. 
The CHAIRMAN. The committee will now 

be in order. 


TESTIMONY OF HON. CHARLES F. BRANNAN, SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE—RESUMED 


Senator Kem. Mr. Secretary, at the outset 
of the discussion of the items in your letter 
that have to do with the issues I want to 
ask you some questions that will establish 
exactly what we.are talking about; so my 
first question is for the purpose of identi- 
fying the issues involved. 

Could you tell me who owns the title to 
the electric distribution lines and other fa- 
cilities of the REA cooperatives? 

Secretary BRANNAN. The farmers who are 
members of the REA cooperatives own the 
properties through their cooperative which 
is a State-authorized entity. 

Senator Kem. Just take a’specific example. 
The REA has loaned $3,000,000 to the Macon 
Electric Cooperative with headquarters in 
Macon, Mo. That happens to be the town 
where I was born, and where I grew up. 

Most of the money has been used to build 
a distribution system that serves 5,000 cus- 
tomers in that general area. 

I want to ask you, just taking this as a 
specific instance, who owns the title to the 
property that has been bought and built and 
constructed with the money loaned to the 
REA? 

Secretary BRANNAN. The cooperative, sub- 
ject to a mortgage to the Government for 
that to secure the loan. 

Senator Kem. And the title to that prop- 
erty is not in the name of the Department 
of Agriculture? 

Secretary BRANNAN., No, sir. 

Senator Kem. Not in the name of the REA 
agency here in Washington? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator KEM, you 
tioned the REA owns it. 
tive that owns it. 

Senator Kem. Just to clear the record, I 
am saying it is not in the name of the REA, 


men- 
It is the coopera- 
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The CHARMAN. All right, the record will 
speak for itself. 

Senator Kem. Not in the name of the 
United States Government? 


Secretary Branwan. That is right. It is a - 


farmers’ cooperative. The farmers own it. 

Senator Kem. And as you say, the farmer 
members are the owners; in other words, 
this is an elementary point, but it is im- 
portant im this whole discussion. 

Does the Government in any Way own 
the property that is operated by the co-ops? 

Secretary Brannan. That is the fourth 
time, at least, that has been asked and I 
will answer it for the fourth time, “No.” 

Senator Kem. Allright. Do you know how 
many farmers and rural customers are served 
by REA Co-ops? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, not in numbers, 
but about a little better than 9 out of 10 
farms in this country are now served, now 
have rural-electrie power. 

Senator Kem. The last figure I was able 
to get on it was as of December 31, 1951. 
At that time there were 3,657,502 consumers 
connected to REA co-op lines. Have you 
any reason to believe that figure. is imcor- 
rect? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It sounds all right. 

Senator Kem. How many REA co-ops are 
there? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I am sorry, I do not 
know, sir. 

Senator Kem, I have checked that. I 
would not have known if I had not checked 
tt. As at December 31, 1951, there were 986 
cooperative borrowers. This included 34 
borrowers for loans for refrigeration faeili- 
ties only. 

Can you tell me how many members, ap- 
proximately, these cooperatives have? 

Secretary Brannan. You told me a moment 
ago, 3,000,000. 

Senator Kum. Those are consumers—those 
are consumers. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Consumers and mem- 
bers are about alike. 


Secretary 
Senator Kem. So we are safe in assuming 
that the members are approximately 3,657,- 
502? Are those member-owners in large 
Part farmars and other rural people? 
Secretary Buam NaN. Large part, yes. The 
— thet 
Senator Kem. And in a typical REA co- 


Senator Kem. That is, a board of direc- 
tors elected by the members? 

Secretary Brannan. Right. 

Senator Kem. And who manages the op- 


erations? 

Secretary Brannan. An employee that the 
board selects. 

Senator Kem. He is the manager and sub- 
ject to the direction and supervision of the 
board; is that correct? 

Secretary Brannan. Right. 

Senator Kem. On whose Payroll are the 
Imemen, the accounting staff, and the other 
people who work for the REA cooperative? 

Secretary BRANNAN. The question answers 
itself, the REA co-op. 

Senator Kem. They are on the payroll of 
the REA? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; of the coopera- 
tive. 

Senator Kem. And not Government em- 
ployees? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Right. 

Senator Kum. Are they Government checks 
or are they checks drawn by the coopera- 
tive? 

Secretary Brannan. They are the co-op’s 
checks. 

Senator Kem. What is the role of the Ad- 
ministrator of the REA? 

Secretary BRANNAN. To determine the eli- 
gibility of an applicant for a loan. 

Senator Kem. He largely performs = 
function of a banker, does he not? s% 


Secretary Brannan. Well, he determines 


the eligibility of the loan. 


Senator Kem, And acts as a banker—lends 
the money and collects it back; is that right? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I think it is fair to 
say that. 

Senator Kem. So the REA Is, in effect, a 
banking agency and the taxpayers are the 
depositors; they put the money in the 
co-ops borrow the money and pay it back— 
that is a fair statement, is it not? 

Secretary Brannan, Yes, sir. And paying 
it back very well. 

Senator Kem. Regardless of what we might 
think about socialism, there is nothing so- 
cialistic about an REA activity, is there; 
certainly nothing socialistic about an REA 
cooperative. That is private enterprise in 
operation, is it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Right. 

Senator Kem. For instance, by way of con- 
trast, when the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration builds a transmission line or 
a substation, m whose name does the title 
rest? 

Secretary Brannan, Southwest Power Ad- 
ministration I would assume. 

Senator Kem. Well, that is an agency of 
the Government, is it not—the title rests 
in the United States of America, does it 
not? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, the Southwest 


Power Administration is not am agency of 


the Department of Agriculture and I am 
mot entirely familiar with its operations, 

Senator Kem. It is a Government agency, 
that is true, is it not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Rigħt, Excuse me. I 
am not certain of the answer. If you say 
it is, I would not disagree with you. 

Senator Kem. You know that the Admin- 
istrator of the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, I repeat, is appointed by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, do you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN, If that 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct. 

Secretary Brannan, I will take your word 
for it. 

The CHammaNn. That is under the Inte- 
rior. 

Senator Kam. And when he builds a trans- 
mission facility, the facility is a Govern- 
ment facility; that is right, is it not? 

Secretary Brannan. That is a matter of 
law that I would not be an expert on. 

Senator Kem, You have set out a lot of 
matters about this in your letter, I think 
I may tell you. 

Secretary BRANNAN, These are sources of 
power. 

Senator Kem. I may tell you, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that is correct. 

Secretary BRANNAN. And I will accept that. 

Senator Kem. When the Administrator of 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
builds a line or substation the title to that 
Une or substation is in the Government of 
the United States. 

That same thing is true of the South- 
eastern Power Administration, Bureau af 
Reclamation. When the Tennessee Valley 
Authority builds an electric facility title is 
in the name of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

And as you have just said when the REA 
distribution co-op builds an electric facility 
title is in the name of the co-op, 

Can you tell me who owns the British 
Electric System? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I sure can’t. 

Senator Kem. You have not advised your- 
self about the operations of socialism in the 
British Isles? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, sir. I am not 
interested in socialism anywhere. 

Senator Kem. You are not? That is very 
interesting. ‘You are not interesting your~ 
self on the inroads of socialism into the 
United States? 

Secretary Brannan, wen. we are of 
on-—— 
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Senator Kem. No, no; we are right down 
the beam, Mr. Secretary. That is exactly 
ha“ we are talking about. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, first of all, you 
have got to document the inroads of so- 
cialism. Is the REA the inroad to socialism 
you are talking about? 

Senator Kem. You and I fust agreed that 
that the REA was not socialistic. 

Secretary Brannan. Is the Southwestern 
Power—is that what you were saying is so- 
clalistic? 

Senator Kem. I am saying that is Govern- 
ment operation, that is Government busi- 
mess. I am asking you what is taking 


place 

Secretary BRANNAN. So is the Post Office 
Department. 

Senator Kem. I am asking you what is 
taking place in England with reference to 
the British authority. If you know, all right. 

Secretary Brannan. I 

Senator Kem. I would like to read into the 
record, Mr. Chairman, a little about that: 

“The electricity act of Great Britain of 
1947 required that holders of securities in 
the electric companies be paid for their 
holdings on the basis of average quotations 
on the stock exchange of certain dates. On 
securities not quoted the value is deter- 
mined by arbitration. 

“Compensation was made by the issuance 
of British electric stock of such amount as 
was considered of equal value to the se- 
curtt ies. 

“And so in England the British Govern- 
ment has moved in and is operating the elec- 
tric system.“ 

I think, Mr. Secretary, that your charges 
made here im your letter and before this 
committee have done a lot to harm the REA 
movement in this country by identifying 
with the REA wnessential Government 
power spending. I do not mean to say that 
all Federal power spending has been un- 
essential, but I say that in the opinion of 
the Congress much of the proposed spend- 
ing by the Government for this purpose has 
been held to be unessential, and I think you 
have done the REA movement a great dis- 
service, sir, when you have attempted to 
identify the REA movement with this un- 
essential power spending by the Govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Brannan. We will let the REA 
cooperative members judge that. 

Senator Kem: All right. We will let the 
public, we will let the committee, we will 
let the Congress Judge it. Congress has al- 


ernment builds an electric facility that can 
be built by someone else, then the only 
purpose of the Federal Government in doing 
it is purely and simply to carry out a func- 
tion that would otherwise be performed by 
private citizens under the free-enterprise 


system. 

Now, then, that is just by way of pre- 
liminary, Mr. Secretary. But I think it goes 
to the very meat of the discussion here that 
is involved in your question about my votes 


on power. 

I think it confuses, or is an attempt in 
your mind or an effort on your part, either 
wittingly or unwittingly, to confuse the is- 
sue between REA, which is free enterprise, 
and unessential power spending by the Gov- 
ernment, which is socialism. 

“Now, then, Mr. Secretary, I would like to 
ask you a few questions about the 12 ron 
calls on power issues outlined im your letter. 

“The first one that you set out there is a 
roll-call vote on February 27, 1948, which 
you describe as an effort to pigeonhole the 
St. Lawrence seaway bill. 

“And, Mr. Chairman, I ask that the syn- 
opsis of that vote which oceurred on Febru- 
ary 27, 1948, be set out in the record. The 
result was 57 yeas and 30 nays. I voted for 
the motion. I find myself in the company of 
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such eminent Senators as Byrd, Connally 
Ellender, Fulbright, George, Hoey, Holland, 
Johnson of Colorado, McCarran, McClellan, 
McFarland, McKellar, McMahon, Maybank, 
Myers, O'Conor, Donnell, Overton, Robertson, 
Russell, Stennis, Stewart, Thomas, Umstead, 
Some of those Senators might be very much 
surprised, Mr. Secretary, to hear themselves 
listed in a list of enemies of the REA. 

(The Recorp vote and synopsis are as fol- 
lows: ) 

“Exhibit No. 116 


“Subject: St. Lawrence seaway (S. J. Res. 
111). 

“Synopsis: Vote on Smith motion to recom- 
mit to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions the resolutions approving the 
agreement between the United States 
and Canada relating to the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Basin 

“Action: Agreed to (recommitted). 


“[Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 94, pt. 2, pp. 1497, 1857] 

“Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I move that 
the pending joint resolution, Senate Joint 
Resolution 111, be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

. * è * * 


“The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Senate 
will proceed to vote, and, under the rules 
of the Senate, the first motion submitted will 
be the motion of the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. SmirH] to recommit the joint reso- 
lution, 

“Mr. LANGER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

“Mr. Macnuson (when his name was 
called), I have a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr, Tydings] who is 
necessarily absent because of illness. Were 
he present he would vote ‘yea.’ Were I per- 
mitted to vote I would vote ‘nay.’ I with- 
hold my vote. 

“The roll call was concluded. 

“Mr. KNOWLAND. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] is absent 
because of illness, The Senator from New 
Jersey, if present and voting, would vote 
“yea.” 

“The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Robert- 
son] is necessarily absent, and is paired with 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wagner]. 
The Senator from Wyoming, if present and 
voting, would vote ‘yea,’ and the Senator 
from New York, if present and voting, would 
yote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from Maine [Mr. White] is 
absent because of illness, and is paired with 
the Senator from California [Mr. Downey]. 
The Senator from Maine, if present and vot- 
ing would vote ‘yea,’ and the Senator from 
California, if present and voting, would vote 
‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Wherry] 
is absent on official business. 


“Mr. Lucas. I announce that the Senator 


from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is absent 
because of illness. 

“The Senator from New York [Mr. Wag- 
ner], who is necessarily absent, is paired on 
this vote with the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Robertson]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New York would vote ‘nay,’ 
and the Senator from Wyoming would vote 
vea. 

“The Senator from California [Mr. Dow- 
ney], who is absent on official business, is 
paired on this vote with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. White]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from California would vote ‘nay,’ 
and the Senator from Maine would vote 
‘yea? 

“The result was—yeas 57, nays 30, as fol- 
lows (vote No. 144): 

“Yeas, 57—Baldwin; Brewster; Bricker; 
Bridges; Brooks; Buck; Bushfield; Butler; 
*Byrd; Cain; Capehart; *Connally; Cooper; 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 


Cordon; Donnell; Dworshak; Ecton; *Ellen- 
der; Flanders; *Fulbright; *George; Gurney; 
Hawkes; ‘*Hoey; Holland; Ives; Jenner; 
*Johnson, Colorado; Kem; *Kilgore; Lodge; 
*McCarran; *McClellan; *McFarland; Mo- 
Kellar; *McMahon; Malone; Martin; *May- 
bank; Millikin; Moore; Myers: *O’Conor; 
*O'Daniel *Overton; Reed; Revercomb; *Rob- 
ertson, Virginia; *Russell; Saltonstall; *Sten- 
nis; *Stewart; Taft; *Thomas, Oklahoma; 
*Umstead; Watkins; Williams. 

“Nays, 30—Aiken; Ball; *Barkley; Capper; 
*Chavez; Ferguson; Green; *Hatch; *Hay- 
Gen; Hickenlooper; *Hill; *Johnston, South 
Carolina; *McGrath; Morse; Murray: 
»OMahoney: Pepper: *Sparkman; Taylor; 
*Thomas, Utah; Thye; Tobey; Vandenberg; 
Wiley; Wilson; Young. 

“Not voting, 9— Downey: ‘*Eastiand; 
»Magnuson; Robertson, Wyoming: Smith; 


»Tydings; Wagner: Wherry; White. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On this vote 
the yeas are 57, the nays are 30, and the joint 
resolution is recomitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations.” 


Analysis of vote: 
eas (5 


z 25 
Nays (30). 15 
Not voting (0). — 5 
Positions of Senators not vot- 
ing: 
Paired—yea” 


Secretary BRANNAN. Let us not put words in 
my mouth. We are talking about your vot- 
ing pattern. 

Senator Kem. We are not talking about 

Secretary Brannan. Over the period of 
the past 2 years. 

Senator Kem. You have introduced that 
pattern, that word pattern into this hearing. 
Your statement was that I have voted nearly 
always against what the farmer needs. You 
cannot get away from the issue. I am not 
going to allow you todo that. Iam not going 
to allow you to start talking about pattern. 
I will hold you down the line to what you 
said, And you list this as one of the votes 
that you say I made against the farmers’ 
needs. 

Secretary BRANNAN, Yes. 

Senator Kem. You cannot get away from 
that. I am not going to let you do it, unless 
you want to withdraw what you have said. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I would just like to 
refer to Senator AIKEN’s answer on the St, 
Lawrence seaway. 

Senator Kem. Senator AIKEN and I hold 
different views about that. 

Secretary Brannan. And I hold different 
views about it, too. 

Senator Kem. Yes; I know you do. And I 
have heard it debated at great length in the 
Senate and I have heard it debated with 
great force on both sides, but I have never 
heard any Senator charge a Senator who did 
not agree with him of voting against the 
farmers’ needs on that issue. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator KEM, you are 
aware that all four of the farmer organiza- 
tions favored it. 

Senator Kem. Les. 

Secretary BRANNAN. And, at least, one of 
them you say represents the farmers of Amer- 
ica, the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Kem. No; I did not say that. Isaid 
the major farm organizations I think in gen- 
eral are representative organizations of the 
views of the farmers of America. 

Secretary Brannan. I think the Missouri 
Farmers Association was for it. 

Senator Kem. I agree. And I did not go 
along with them on that. Iam not a rubber 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 
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stamp here for the Missouri Farm Bureau. 
You suggested that yesterday. That is not so. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You suggested it 
yesterday. 

Senator Kem. I am representing all of the 
people of Missouri and of the United States, 
and I have tried to consider every issue on 
its merits. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, 
do you want to answer the question, what- 
ever Senator Kem has been saying there with 
reference to the St. Lawrence seaway as to 
why you think it is against the farmers’ 
rights? I do not know what you said about 
it. The Chair will give you an opportunity 
to answer, 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

I simply say that representatives of the 
farm organizations endorse the St. Lawrence 
seaway which is, certainly, a justification for 
my feeling that the St. Lawrence seaway is in 
the farmers’ interests. I cite this as one case 
on which you voted against farmers’ interests, 

That is my opinion. There are good opin- 
ions to the contrary, and I respect them, but 
I still—— 

Senator Kem. But you do not respect my 
opinion? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, I do, I simply 
am pointing out that this is one of a 
serles—— 

Senator Kem. You have little respect for 
my opinion because you say I vote against 
what the farmers need. Let us refer to your 
letter, page 6, Mr. Secretary. You are pretty 
outspoken in your criticism of Senators who 
do not hold the views you have. 

You speak of the worst enemies of the 


You say: “Its worst enemies are smart 
enough not to attack it head-on. The sig- 
nificant votes come in the form of voting on 
programs which would provide electricity for 
new or even old lines.” 

And then right at the top of this list of 
the votes that you say are significant votes 
do not get away from that word “significant” 
votes—you list “effort to pigeonhole the St. 
Lawrence seaway bill during the Eightieth 
Congress.” 

Secretary Brannan. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill would supply vast amounts of power 
for the New England area which is full of 
REA co-ops, all of which are or most of which 
are in need of power, as is the entire New 
England area, New York, and farther on 
down. 

Senator Xem. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, we 
do not have time to debate whether or not 
this is any time for the United States to 
plunge itself into this billion-dollar enter- 
prise. My good friend from Vermont thinks 
it is. My good friend from Louisiana 

The CHA™MAN. Thinks it is not. 

Senator Kem. I am not going to engage in 
that. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. I thought it was. 

The CHAIRMAN. All of the farmers from 
Minnesota, and I think from the Dakotas, 
thought it should be built in order to afford 
them facility to carry their huge wheat crops. 

Senator HICKENLOOPER, And some of the 
farmers from the Middle West thought it 
should not. 

The CHARMAN. Exactly. 

Senator Kem. And a lot of farmers in Mis- 
souri. We have got a very recent expression 
of opinion in the Congress on this subject, 
on June 18, since you have sent your letter, 
and after the Congress had had the benefit 
of your widely publicized views. The Con- 
gress acted on it again. And I would like to 
put in the record the yote on the motion to 
recommit the St. Lawrence seaway bill on 
June 18, 1952. It appears at page 7466 of 
the Recorp of that date. 

The CHAIRMAN. With objection, that may 
be done, 
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(The Recorp at p. 7466 is as follows:) 
“Exhibit No. 117 


“The VICE Present. The time of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont has expired. All time 
for debate has expired. 

“The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
O'Conor] to recommit the joint resolution 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

“Mr. O'CONOR, Mr. Fercuson, and other 
Senators asked for the yeas and nays. _. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

“Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina (when 
his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Virginia Mr. BYRD]. 
If he were present and voting, he would vote 
‘yea.’ If I were at liberty to vote, I would 
vote ‘nay.’ I therefore withhold my vote. 

“Mr. KNowLAND (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote ‘yea.’ If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote ‘nay.’ 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

“Mr. HICKENLOOPER (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska Mr. BUTLER]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote yea.“ If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote ‘nay.’ 
I therefore withhold my vote. 

“The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. McFartanp. I announce that the 
Senator from Virginia Mr. Bran], the Sena- 
tor from Texas Mr. JOHNSON], and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray] are absent 
on official business. 

“The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

“The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Manon] is absent because of illness. 

“The Senator from Georgia Mr. RUSSELL] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

“I announce further that the Senator from 
Arkansas Mr. FULBRIGHT] is paired on this 
vote with the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Arkansas would vote ‘yea,’ and the 
Senator from Montana would vote ‘nay.’ 

“I announce also that the Senator from 
Texas Mr. JoHNsoN] is paired on this vote 
with the Senator from Connecticut Mr. 
McManon]. If present and voting the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote ‘yea,’ and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote ‘nay.’ 

“Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska Mr. BUTLER] is ab- 
sent because of the death of his brother and 
his pair has been previously announced by 
the Senator from Iowa Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

“The Senator from Washington [Mr. Cad] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

“The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and yot- 
ing, he would vote ‘yea.’ S 

“The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
is detained on official business and his pair 
has been previously announced by the Sena- 
tor from California Mr. KNowLanp]. 

“The result was announced—yeas, 43, nays 
40, as follows: 

“Yeas, 43—Bennett; Brewster; Bricker, 
Bridges; Butler, Maryland; Connally; Dirksen; 
Duff; Dworshak; Ecton; Ellender; Frear, 
George; Hendrickson; Hoey; Hunt; Ives; Jen- 
ner; Johnson, Colorado; Kem; Kilgore, Lodge; 
Long; Malone; Martin; Maybank; McCarran; 
McClellan; Millikin; Neely; O' Conor; 
O'Mahoney; Robertson; Saltonstall; Schoep- 
pel; Smith, Maine; Smith, New Jersey; Smith, 
North Carolina; Stennis; Underwood; Wat- 
kins; Welker; Williams. 

“Nays, 40—Aiken, Anderson, Benton, Case, 
Chavez, Clements, Cordon, Douglas, Eastland, 
Ferguson, Flanders, Gillette, Green, Hayden, 
Hennings, Hill, Holland, Humphrey, Kefauver, 
Kerr, Langer, Lehman, Magnuson, McCarthy, 
McFarland, McKellar, Monroney, Moody, 
Morse, Mundt, Nixon, Pastore, Seaton, Sma- 


thers, Sparkman, Taft, Thye, Tobey, Wiley, 
Yo i 
“Not voting, 13—Butler, Nebraska; Byrd; 
Cain; Capehart; Carlson; Fulbright; Hicken- 
looper; Johnson, Texas; Johnston, South 
Carolina; Knowland; McMahon; Murray; 
Russell. 

“So Mr. O’Conor’s motion to recommit 
was agreed to.” 

Secretary Brannan. Does that include the 
vote in favor of the St. Lawrence, too? It 
does, does it not? 

Senator Kem. Forty nays in favor of it. 
I find such “enemies” of the REA, and that 
is in quotation marks, as Senators Con- 
NALLY, ELLENDER, GEORGE, FREAR, HOEY, HUNT, 
JOHNSON of Colorado, KILGORE, LONG, Mar- 
BANK, MCCARRAN, MCCLELLAN, NEELY, O'CONOR, 
O'MAHONEY, ROBERTSON, SALTONSTALL, SMITH 
of Maine, SmrrH of New Jersey, SMITH of 
North Carolina, Stennis, UNDERWOOD, WAT- 
KINS. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Now if you are again 
trying to imply that I am calling those folks 
enemies of REA you are entirely wrong. 

Senator Km. I am not implying—I am 
not trying to imply anything. I am just 
referring to your letter. You used the words 
“worst enemies.” 

Secretary BRANNAN, Which is the private 
power companies. 

Senator Kem. Now, wait a minute. You 
used the words, “worst enemies,” and then 
refer to significant votes, and then you list 
those significant votes, and you put this at 
the head. There is no implication necessary 
there. It is just a plain statement, of course. 
He that runs can read. 

The CHARMAN. It might be well to point 
out that a good many of us voted as we 
did the other day because of the fact that 
the St. Lawrence seaway was being developed 
for the purpose of navigation, but if this 
matter were simply on the question of power, 
why I would be for it 100 percent. 

Senator Kem. I think a lot of us would, 
but the Secretary's castigation 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand—I under- 
stand. 

Senator Kem. As it was presented was 
against the Senators. 

The Cmarrman. What is next? 

Senator Kem. You are aware that the New 
York State Power Authority has asked the 
Federal Power Commission for a license un- 
der which it could proceed to construct the 
power features of the St. Lawrence proposal, 
are you not? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I have heard about 
that; yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. There is a possibility or, 
perhaps, a probability that those power fa- 
cilities will receive immediate attention? 


Secretary BRANNAN. I have no knowledge: 


on that. 

Senator Kem. Well, have you, as Secretary 
of Agriculture, done anything to urge that 
the Federal Power Commission grant this 
license? 

Secretary Brannan, The New York one? 

Senator Kem. Yes. 

Secretary BRANNAN. We have not been 
asked for our view on it. 

Senator Kem. Well, have you interested 
yourself in trying to get power for these co- 
operatives that you say are in need of it in 
that way? 

Secretary BRANNAN. We certainly have 
been interested in getting power for the co- 
operatives and interested in their efforts to 
get it for themselves. 

Senator Kem. Have you made any speech 
urging that the electric facilities of the St. 
Lawrence receive immediate attention? 

Secretary Brannan. I testified before the 
committees of Congress on that a year or two 
back. 

Senator Kem. Have you done anything 
recently? 

Secretary Brannan, No; but I have not 
changed my mind, 
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Senator Kem. I notice others have been 
very active in that respect, but I did not 
find where you had had anything to say on 
that subject. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, I was in Sena- 
tor AIKEN’s State just recently and made a 
speech and included in my remarks 

Senator Kem. Did you refer to it? 

Secretary Brannan. The St. Lawrence sea- 
way? 

Senator Kem. What did you refer to, the 
fact that if the Congress decided not to build 
the seaway that an effort should still be made 
to build the electric facilities? 

Secretary Brannan. No; but I certainly 
stressed the need of he electric facilities. I 
dc not know whether the thing js separable 
or not, and I do not think anybody else does 
at this stage. 

Senator Kem. I do not know that anybody 
would be interested in your opinion on that. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, I am here be- 
cause you have asked me for my opinion. 

Senator Kem. I will tell you why you are 
here, Mr. Secretary. You are here because 
you made an unwarranted attack on a Mem- 
ber of the Senate. And as you said yester- 
day, you would be perfectly willing to let it 
stop there. You had in mind a hit-and-run, 
that you could just say that and then you 
would not be called on to prove what you had 
said, Now, the day of judgment has arrived 
and you are here and under oath and you are 
required to back up these unwarranted state- 
ments that you made, And that is why you 
are here. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me express my 
complete satisfaction with being here. 

Senator Kem, All right. I am glad you are 
here, too. I hope you enjoy the proceedings 
from now on. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kem. Now then, let us talk some- 
thing about the TVA steam-plant vote. 
They are Nos. 21, 22, 24, and 25 on your list 
of what you call significant votes which you 
couple with the preceding sentence refer- 
ring to the “worst enemies” of the REA. 

The question involved here was never 
whether or not the areas served by TVA 
should or should not have steam power. The 
question all of the time was whether or not 
the construction of the steam plants by the 
Federal Government was a proper function 
of the Federal Government and whether or 
not it was authorized by law. 

The entire controversy was who should 
build the steam plants, whether they should 
be built by the Government. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, Senator, are you 
saying that there is not clear authority in 
the Tennessee Valley Act for them to build 
a steam plant, to firm up their hydropower 
and make year-around service? 

Senator Kem. That is a very controversial 
subject, and I do not think we will gain 
anything by arguing it here. 

Secretary Brannan. You moved 

Senator Kem. I want to talk about these 
four roll-call votes which you specified in 
your letter as being significant votes. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Senator, they are 
not only significant, they are the only votes 
on the subject. 

Senator Kem. All right. They have to do 
with the New Johnsonville steam plant. My 
understanding of the issue when I voted on 
those, and it still is, that the question was 
who should provide the steam capacity for 
that. The question was whether the Fed- 
eral Government should provide it or 
whether the steam capacity in the area 
should not be provided by the municipalities 
and the other distributors and the private 
investors there. 

The question, in part, was whether or not 
it was essential for the Federal Government 
to do it. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, are you of the opinion 
that the REA cooperatives and others in 
Tennessee would have gone without power 
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if the TVA had not been authorized to build 
the New Johnsonville steam plant? 

Secretary Brannan. That is my opinion 
and that I understand to have been the 
opinion of the Congress when it authorized 
the Johnsonville plant. 

Senator Kem, That is your opinion. And 
it was not my opinion, and I have respect 
for your opinion. I do not know whether 
you have any respect for mine or not. 

Secretary BRANNAN, I have expressed it. 

Senator Kem. It is hard—well—— 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. May I suggest, as 
I recall that Johnsonville steam plant argu- 
ment the major emphasis, almost the con- 
trolling emphasis, was an attempt to be put 
on the justification of the Johnsonville 
steam plant to firm up the plant for the 
atomic set-up at Knoxville, Tenn. And 
there was very little said about REA needing 
more power. It was a firming-up proposition 
for the dams there because of the location 
of the very vital atomic energy plant at 
Knoxville, And that was the chief sales 
argument used on the floor of the Senate 
at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN, In that connection I was 
opposed to the building of steam plants as 
such, except to the extent that it would be 
necessary to firm-up power developed from 
falling water, but as the Senator points out 
we have recently been asked to vote mil- 
lions of dollars to build more steam plants, 
and this emergency has been used as a 
method to get that accomplished. 

Senator AIKEN. I think we have, or the 
Government has, issued some $30 or $50 
million in quick tax write-offs to the private 
companies to build plants down there for 
the Paducah atomic energy plant. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is only to furnish 
one-half of the power needed at Paducah, 

Senator HICKENLOOPER. I do not want to 
get into a controversy as to the needs or the 
lack of needs. I want to express my very 
firm recollection, because I am, also, inter- 
ested in that by the fact that the major 
emphasis and the whole sales talk, the whole 
burden of the sales talk on this Johnson- 
ville steam plant was that the power had 
to be firmed up so that a supply of power 
could be available for the atomic energy 
plant at Knoxville. 

Senator Kem. My recollection about the 
recent discussion of that in the Senate is 
that the emphasis again was on the need 
for the atomic energy development and of 
the various war industry plants located in 
that area. 

Secretary Brannan. Now, Senator KE 

Senator Kem. I do not recall any require- 
ments of the REA ever being mentioned in 
that discussion. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Senator Kem, if 
the atomic energy plant had, as it did have, 
a priority claim on the electric power and 
some of the other plants, the industrial 
plants that were building war materials, had 
the priority claims on the power available in 
the area then it stands to reason that as 
they were built and as they demanded the 
power the people who suffered were the farm- 
ers and the REA distributors, because the 
power had to go to these preferential users. 
Therefore, to increase the supplies of power 
and to firm it up the year around was very 
much to the interests of the farmer, because 
he was a secondary claimant on the available 
supply and the total supply was very short, 
very far short of the total demand. He had 
as many chips in that game as the atomic 
energy plant or anybody else. 

I do not know what arguments were used 
to influence the Congress, but, certainly, the 
REA cooperatives of that area had a great 
stake in whether there was enough power for 
the atomic energy plants and the farmers. 

Senator Kem, Well, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to put in record at this point the votes 
on these four amendments that the Secre- 


tary has referred to in his letter. First is 
item 21 which is the vote of June 15, 1948, on 
the Government corporations independent 
executive agencies appropriation in 1949, 
H. R. 6481, where the vote was 45 yeas and 
37 nays. 

And item 22, in the Secretary's letter of 
June 19, 1949, where the subject was Gov- 
ernment corporation and independent execu- 
tive agencies appropriations, H. R. 6841, 
where the vote was 37 yeas and 47 nays. 

And item 24 in the Secretary’s letter, the 
vote on April 13, 1949, where the subject was 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, H. R. 
2632, and the vote was 30 yeas and 55 nays. 

And the vote on April 13, 1949, covering 
item No. 25 of the Secretary's letter, where 
the subject was the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act of 1949, H. R. 2632, and the vote 
was yeas 38 and nays 45. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection they 
will be incorporated in the record. It is so 
ordered. 

(The record votes on the four items are as 
follows:) 

“Exhibit No. 118 


“Subject: Government Corporations and In- 
dependent Executive Agencies Appro- 
priation, 1949 (H. R. 6481). 

“Synopsis: Vote on committee amendments 
en bloc under the caption “Tennessee 
Valley Authority” which authorized the 
appropriation of $4,000,000 for the con- 
struction of a steam plant at New John- 
sonville, Tenn. (See vote No. 239.) 


“Action Agreed to. 


“[Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 94, pt. 7, pp. 8250, 8280, 8282-8283] 


“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will 
state the first committee amendment. 

“The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 7, after 
the word ‘vehicles,’ it is proposed to strike 
out ‘$27,389,061,’ and insert in lieu thereof, 
830,972,061. 

. . * * . 

“Mr, Fercuson. Mr. President, I ask that 
the first three amendments be considered en 
bloc, because they are so tied together, it 
seems to me, that a vote on one of them will 
determine the vote on all of them. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Without objection, the three amendments 
will be considered en bloc. 

“The question is on agreeing to the first 
three committee amendments, which are 
being considered and will be voted upon 
en bloc. 

* „ . * * 

“(The two committee amendments not 
printed in the Recor are as follows: 

“On page 2, line 11, strike out ‘$21,689,000’ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$25,689,000’; and on 
the same page, line 13, insert the words ‘one 
steam plant at New Johnsonville, Tenn.’ 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on 
agreeing to the first three committee amend- 
ments, which, by unanimous consent, are 
considered and are to be voted on en bloc, 
On this question the yeas and nays have been 
requested. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

“The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Georgia, Mr, 
GEORGE. If he were present he would vote 
‘yea.’ If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote ‘nay.’ I withhold my vote. 

“The roll call was concluded, 

“Mr. HILL. On this vote the senior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] is paired with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. White]. 
I am advised that, if present and voting, 
the senior Senator from Nevada would vote 
‘yea,’ and the senior Senator from Maine 
would vote ‘nay.’ 
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“Mr. WHerry. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Bushfield] is 
necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Maine [Mr. White] is 
necessarily absent and is paired with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote ‘nay’ an the Senator from Ne- 
vada would vote yea.“ 

“The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reed], 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], 
and the Senator from Iowa Mr. Wilson] are 
detained on official business. 

“The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tobey] is necessarily absent due to being 
called to the hospital on account of an acci- 
dent to a member of his family. 

“The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] 
is detained on official committee business. 

“Mr, Lucas. I announce that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is absent be- 
cause of a death in his family. 

“The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
KxL GORE] is necessarily absent on important 
public business. 

“The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
and the Senator from New York Mr. Wag- 
ner] are necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Myers] is absent on public business. 

“The Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas] 
is absent by leave of the Senate, having been 
appointed a national delegate by the Presi- 
dent to the annual conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization meeting in San 
Francisco, Calif. 

“I announce further that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE], who would vote 
‘nay’ if present, is paired with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Thomas], who would vote 
‘yea’ if present. 

“If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wagner] would vote ‘yea.’ 

“The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 
37, as follows (vote No. 225): 

“Yeas, 45—Aiken; Barkley: 
*Connally; Cooper; Cordon; 
*Downey; ‘Eastland; *Ellender; 
Flanders; ‘*Fulbright; »Green; Hatch: 
*Hayden; *Hill; *Hoey; *Holland; *John- 
son, Colorado; *Johnston, South Carolina; 
Knowland; Langer; ‘Lucas; *McClellan; 
*McFarland; *McGrath; *McKellar; Mo- 
Mahon; *Magnuson; ‘*Maybank; Morse; 
*Murray; *O’Conor; *O'Mahoney; *Pepper; 
*Russell; *Sparkman; *Stennis; *Stewart; 
*Taylor; *Thomas, Oklahoma; *Tydings; 
Wherry; Young. 

“Nays, 37—Baldwin; Ball; Brewster; 
Bricker; Bridges; Brooks; Buck; Butler; 
*Byrd; Cain; Capehart; Capper; Dworshak: 
Ecton; Ferguson; Gurney; Hawkes; Hicken- 
looper; Ives; Jenner; Kem; Lodge; McCarthy; 
Malone; Martin; Millikin; Moore; *O’Daniel; 
Revercomb; Robertson, Wyoming; Salton- 
stall; Taft; Thye; *Umstead; Vandenberg; 
Watkins; Williams. 

“Not voting, 14—Bushfield; *George; *Kil- 
gore; *McCarran; *Myers; Reed; *Robertson, 
Virginia; Smith; *Thomas, Utah; Tobey; 
*Wagner; White; Wiley; Wilson. 

“So the first three committee amendments 
were agreed to en bloc.” 


*Chavez; 
Donnell; 
*Feazel; 


Republi- 
cans (51) (45) 


Analysis of vote: 
eas (45)... 
Nays (37) 
Not voting Sp 
Positions of Senators not vot- 


ing: 
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*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 
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“Exhibit No 119 

“Subject: Government corporations and in- 
dependent executive agencies appropria- 
tions (H. R. 6481). 

“Synopsis: Vote on Ferguson motion that the 
Senate recede from its amendments to 
H. R. 6481, which provided $4,000,000 for 
construction of a steam plant by TVA 
at New Johnsonville, Tenn. (See vote 
No. 225, and note this page.) 

“Action: Rejected. 

“[Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

vol. 94, pt. 7, pp. 9015-9018] 

“Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous consent, 
as chairman of the conferees on the Gov- 
ernment corporations appropriation bill, 
that I be permitted to move that the 
Senate recede on amendments Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3 to that bill, House bill 6481, and that 
the vote on this motion be taken without 
debate. I ask unanimous consent that I be 
permitted to move to that effect. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objec- 
tion? 

. > * . * 

“Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, let me in- 
clude in my proposal a further proposal that 
the debate be limited to 7 minutes for each 
side, and that the time be assigned by the 
acting majority leader and the minority 
leader. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request will 
be modified accordingly. 

Is there objection to the unanimous-con- 
sent request propounded by the Senator from 
Michigan? 

“Without objection, it is so ordered. 

“Mr. Fercuson. I now make the motion, 
Mr. President. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion. 

» * . * * 


“The Chair asks the clerk, for the purposes 
of the record and the information of the 
Senate, to read the three amendments from 
which the Senator from Michigan asks the 
Senate to recede. 

“The CHEF CLERK. On page 2, line 5, after 
the word ‘vehicle’, to strike out ‘$27,389,061’ 
and insert ‘$30,972,061’; on page 2, line 9. to 
strike out ‘$21,689,000’ and insert 825,689. 
000’; and on page 2, line 11, after the word 
‘dams’, insert the words ‘one steam plant at 
New Johnsonville, Tenn.’ 

“Mr. Kem and other Senators asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. KILGORE (when his name was called). 
I have a pair on this vote with the senior 
Senator from Georgia Mr. GEORGE], who is 
absent because of a death in his family. If 
he were present he would vote ‘nay.’ If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote ‘yea.’ 

“The roll call was concluded. 

“Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota Mr. Bushfield], the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts Mr. LODGE], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Robertson], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. White], and the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Wilson] are neces- 
sarily absent. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] 
and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Robert- 
son] would vote “yea.” 

“Mr. Lucas, I announced that the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is absent be- 
cause of a death in his family. 

“The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], the Senator from Texas [Mr. O'Daniel], 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. Wag- 
ner] are necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas] is 
absent by leave of the Senate, having been 
appointed a national delegate by the Presi- 
dent to the annual conference of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, meeting in San 
Prancisco, Calif. 


“If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nevada Mr. McCarran], the Senator from 
Utah Mr. Thomas], and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wagner] would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 
47, as follows (vote No. 239): 

“Yeas, 37—Baldwin; Ball; Brewster; Brick - 
er; Bridges; Brooks; Buck; 
Capehart; Dworshak; Ecton; Gur- 
ney; Hawkes; Hickenlooper; Ives; Jenner; 
Kem; McCarthy; Malone; Martin; Millikin; 
Moore; Reed; Revercomb; *Robertson, Vir- 
ginia; Saltonstall; Smith; Taft; Thye; Tobey; 
*Umstead; Vandenberg; Watkins; Wiley; 
Williams. 

“Nays, 47—Aiken; *Barkley; Butler; Cha- 
vez; *Connally; Cooper; Cordon; Donnell; 
*Downey; *Eastland; ‘*Ellender; Feazel: 
Flanders; ‘Fulbright; Green: Hatch; 
*Hayden; *Hill; *Hoey; *Holland; *Johnson, 
Colorado; *Johnston, South Carolina; Know- 
land; Langer; *Lucas; *McClellan; *McFar- 
land; *McGrath; *McKellar; *McMahon; 
*Magnuson; Maybank; Morse; Murray: 
*Myers; *O’Conor; *O’Mahoney; Pepper: 
*Russell; *Sparkman; *Stennis; Stewart 
*Thomas, Oklahoma; *Tydings; 


voting, 12—Bushfield; Capper; 
*George; ‘*Kilgore; Lodge; *McCarran; 
*O’Daniel; Robertson, Wyoming; Thomas, 
Utah; *Wagner; White; Wilson. 

“So Mr. Fercuson’s motion was rejected. 

(Note: By voice vote June 19, 1948 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 7. p. 9018) 
the Senate receded on this amendment.)” 
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Not paired—No position. 


“Exhibit No. 120 

“Subject: First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 

1949 (H. R. 2632). 

“Synopsis: Vote on Bridges amendment 
which sought to eliminate funds for con- 
struction of the New Johnsonville, Tenn., 
steam plant, TVA. The cost of the plant 
and the amount involved in the amend- 
ment was $2,500,000. 

“Action: Rejected, 

“(Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

vol. 95, pt. 4, p. 4482] 

“Mr. Brinces. Mr, President, I offer the 
amendment which I sent to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The amendment will 
be stated. 

“The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 12 in line 
9, it is proposed to strike out ‘$2,950,000’ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$450,000.’ 

“In line 13, it is proposed to strike out 
*$24,639,000" and insert in lieu thereof ‘$22,- 
139,000.” 

“Mr. Lancer. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the clerk will call the 
roll. 

“The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

“Mr. Batpwin (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON], 
who is necessarily absent. If he were pres- 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 
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ént and voting, he would vote ‘nay.’ If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote ‘yea.’ 
I withhold my vote. 

“Mr, Frear (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Graham], 
who is absent because of illness.. If present 
the Senator from North Carolina would vote 
‘nay.’ If I were permitted to vote I would 
vote ‘yea.’ I withhold my vote. 

“Mr. Tarr (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. If he 
were present he would vote ‘nay.’ If I were 
permitted to vote I would vote yea.“ I with- 
hold my vote. 

“The roll call was concluded. 

“Mr. Myers. I announce that the Senator 
from Nevada Mr. McCarran], who is absent 
by leave of the Senate on official business, is 

on this vote with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wagner], who is necessarily 
absent. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nevada would vote ‘yea’ and the Sena- 
tor from New York would vote ‘nay.’ 

“Mr, SALTONSTALL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Smrrn] is 
absent because of illness. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote yea.“ 

“The Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse] 
is absent on official business and his pair with 
the Senator from Ohio Mr. Tart], has been 
previously announced. 

“The Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], is 
detained on official business. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. REED], 
would vote ‘yea.’ 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE], 
is detained on official business. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada Mr. 
MaLonE], would vote ‘yea.’ 

“The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 
55, as follows (vote No. 57): 

“Yeas, 30—Bricker, Bridges, *Byrd, Cape- 
hart, Ecton, Ferguson, Flanders, Gurney, 
Henderson, Hickenlooper, Ives, Jenner, Kem, 
*Kilgore, Lodge, McCarthy, Martin, Millikin, 
Mundt, Myers, *Neely, *O’Conor, Robert- 
son, Saltonstall, Schoeppel, Toby, Tydings, 
Vandenburg, Wiley, Williams. 

“Nays, 55—Aiken, *Anderson, Brewster, 
Butler, Cain, Chapman. Chavez, Connal- 
ly, Cordon, Donnell, Douglas, Downey, 
*Eastland, Ellender, *Fulbright, George. 
*Gillette, Green, Hayden, Hill, *Hoey, 
*Holland, Humphrey, Hunt, Johnson, 
Colorado; Johnson, Texas; Johnston, 
South Carolina; *Kefauver, Kerr. Know- 
*Lucas, Meclellan,. 


*Thomas, Utah; Thye, 
Watkins, Wherry, *Withers, Young. 

“Not voting, 11—Baldwin, Frear, Gra- 
ham, *McCarran, *McMahon, Malone, Morse, 
Reed, Smith, New Jersey; Taft, *Wagner. 

Bridges amendment was rejected.“ 
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“Exhibit No. 121 

“Subject: First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 

1949 (H. R. 2632). 

“Synopsis: Vote on Ferguson motion to sus- 
pend the rules in order that he might 
propose an amendment which would 
authorize any taxpayer or consumer to 
test the constitutionality of construction 
oi any steam plant by TVA. 

“Action: Rejected. (Rule not suspended.) 
*Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 95, pt. 4, p. 4488] 

“Mr. Fercuson, Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment. 

“Mr. HL. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order that the amendment is legislation 
on an appropriation bill and not in order, 
except, of course, through a suspension of 
the rules. 

“Mr. FerGuson. I move that the rule be 
suspended 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Chair rule 
first on the point of order. The point of 
order is well taken. It is in violation of 
clause 4 of rule XVI, which prohibits general 
legislation on an appropriation bill. 

“Mr. Fercuson. Mr. President, notice was 
filed in conformity with the rule, and in an- 
ticipation of what the Chair might rule in 
this case. Therefore, I move the suspension 
of the rule. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Michigan to suspend the rule, under 
notice given on March 18. 

“Mr. Fercuson. On this question I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

“Mr. BALDWIN (when his name was called). 
On this vote I am paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut Mr. McMahon], who 
is necessarily absent, and likewise with the 
senior Senator from Kansas Mr. Reed]. If 
the senior Senator from Connecticut were 
present, he would vote ‘nay.’ If the senior 
Senator from Kansas and I were permitted 
to vote, we would vote ‘yea.’ 

“Under the cir-umstances, 
our votes. 

“The roll call was concluded. 

“Mr, Myers. I announce that on this vote 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN], who is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, and the junior Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] are paired on this 
vote with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. If present and voting, the senior 
Senator from Nevada and the junior Senator 
from Nevada would vote ‘yea,’ and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Thomas], and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
THomés] are unavoidably detained, and if 
present, each of these Senators would vote 
‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Graham] is absent because of illness, and if 
present, would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from New York [Mr. Wagner] 
is necessarily absent, and if present, would 
vote ‘nay.’ 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] is ab- 
sent because of illness. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote ‘yea.’ 

“The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Reed] is 
detained on Official business, and his pair has 
been previously announced. 

“The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Topey] is detained on official business. 

“The junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Matone], who is detained on official business, 
and the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] are paired with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is absent on official 
business. If present and voting, the junior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. MALONE] and the 


we withhold 


senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
would vote ‘yea,’ and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The result was—yeas 38, nays 45, as 
follows (vote No. 58): 

“Yeas, 38—Brewster; Bricker; Bridges; 
Butler; Byrd: Cain; Capehart; Cordon; 
Donnell; Ecton; Ferguson; Flanders; *Gil- 
lette; Gurney; Hendrickson; Hickenlooper; 
Ives; Jenner; Kem; Knowland; Lodge; Mc- 
Carthy; Martin; Millikin; Mundt; *O’Conor; 
Robertson; Saltonstall; Schoeppel; Smith, 
Maine; Taft; Thye; *Tydings; Vandenberg; 
Watkins; Wherry; Wiley; Williams. 

“Nays, 45—Aiken; *Anderson; *Chapman; 
*Connally; *Douglas; *Downey; *Eastland; 
*Ellender; ‘*Frear; ‘*Fulbright; George: 
*Green; *Hayden; *Hill; *Hoey; *Holland; 
*Humphrey; Hunt: Johnson, Colorado; 
*Johnson, Texas; *Johnston, South Carolina; 
*Kefauver; *Kerr; *Kilgore; Langer; *Long; 
*Lucas; *McClellan; *McFarland; *McGrath; 
*McKellar; *Magnuson; *Maybank; *Miller; 
*Murray; ‘Myers; ‘Neely; *O’Mahoney; 
*Pepper; Russell; *Sparkman; ‘Stennis; 
*Taylor *Withers; Young. 

“Not voting, 13—Baldwin; *Chavez; *Gra- 
ham; ‘*McCarran; MeMahon; Malone; 
Morse; Reed; Smith, New Jersey; *Thomas, 
Oklahoma; *Thomas, Utah; Tobey; *Wagner. 

“The PRESDING OFFICER. Two-thirds of the 
Senators present not having voted in the 
affirmative, the rule is not suspended. 

“The bill H. R. 2632 was read the third 
time and passed by a voice vote. 

“Mr. Fercuson submitted the following 
notice in writing: 

“In accordance with rule XL of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give 
notice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill 
(H. R. 2632) making appropriations to sup- 
ply deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: After the paragraph under the cap- 
tion “Tennessee Valley Authority” insert the 
following: 

Any Federal taxpayer or any consumer 
of electric energy, neither of whom is sup- 
plied with electric energy produced by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, may, and is 
hereby authorized to, institute and maintain 
an action against the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority in the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia to enjoin the 
expenditure of any funds herein appro- 
priated for the construction of any steam 
electric generating plant by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority and to enjoin the construc- 
tion of said plant or plants as being contrary 
to law: Provided, That such an action shall 
not be maintained unless the complaint is 
filed within 3 months from the date when 
the act making the appropriation becomes 
effective. Service may be made upon the 
Tennessee Valley Authority by delivering a 
copy of the summons and of the complaint 
to any officer or agent of the Tennessee Val- 
ley at the office of said Authority in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or by sending a copy of 
the summons and of the complaint by reg- 
istered mail to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority at Knoxville, Tenn. The provi- 
sion of sections 1253, 2101, 2282, and 2284 of 
new title 28, Judiciary and Judicial Proce- 
dure, shall be applicable to such an action. 

%. It is the intention of this provision 
to vest in such Federal taxpayers and con- 
sumers of electric energy the private sub- 
stantive right to be protected against unlaw- 
ful expenditures of Federal funds and the 
unlawful construction of steam plants by 
the TVA, and to permit the action herein 
authorized for the protection of the public 
and for the protection of such private sub- 
stantive right.“ 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked, 
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Republi- | Democrats 
cans (42) (4) 
Analysis of vote: 
oas B8) ——— 33 5 
Nays (45) oN 3 42 
Not voting (13) 6 7 
3 of Senators not vot- 
Falred— ves“ 8 13 21 
31 41 
1 0 
0 65 
71 0 


1 Baldwin, Malone, Reed. 
2 McCarran, 


3 Morse. 

4 McMahon. 

Smith of New Jersey. 

¢ Chavez, Graham, Thomas of Oklahoma, Thomas of 
Utah, Wagner, 

1 Tobey. 

Senator Kem. Now, Mr. Secretary, without 
prolonging the discussion as to the various 
elements involved in the TVA, I want to 
go to the specification in your letter in 
which you object to my vote on the funds, 
as you say, “Funds to speed up installation 
of generators at Grand Coulee Dam, August 
7, 1948, House Joint Resolution 445.” 

I would like to put in the record at this 
point, covering Item No. 23 of the Secre- 
tary's letter, the vote on August 7, 1948, on 
the subject of the supplemental appropria- 
tions, House Joint Resolution 445, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and Veter- 
ans’ Administration. The vote on that 
amendment was yeas 32, nays 49. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, that 
will be so ordered. 

(The record vote is as follows:) 


“Exhibit No. 122 


“Subject: Supplemental Appropriations (H. 
J. Res. 445)—(Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency and Veterans’ Administra- 
tion). 

“Synopsis: Vote on Magnuson amendment 
which sought to increase the funds for 
the Columbia River Authority (Grand 
Coulee Dam). (See note re Committee 
action on various projects.) 

“Action: Rejected. 


“[Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 94, pt. 8, pp. 10174-10175] 


“Mr, MaGcnuson. Mr. President, I should 
like to submit an amendment to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, which would include the amount cut 
by the Appropriations Committee for the 
Columbia Basin project in Washington, the 
sum of $1,473,000. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Washington to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wyoming. [Put- 
ting the question.] The ‘noes’ appear to 
have it. 

“Mr. Macnuson. I ask for a division. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Washington requests a division. Those 
in favor of the amendment will rise and 
remain standing until counted. Those op- 
posed. The Chair is in doubt. 

“Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
Chief Clerk called the roll. 

“Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Bushfield] is 
necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. BALL], 
who is necessarily absent, is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. Downey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Minne- 
sota would vote ‘nay,’ and the Senator from 
California would vote ‘yea.’ $ 

“The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Buck] 
and the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] are detained on official business, 
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“Mr, Lucas, I announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. CHAvxz] and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] are un- 
avoidably detained. 

“The Senator from California [Mr. Dow- 
ney], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Nevada {Mr, 
McCarran], the Senator from Texas Mr. 
O'Daniel], and the Senator from New York 
Mr. Wagner] are necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
MAYBANK] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

“I announce that on this vote the Senator 
from California [Mr. Downey], who would 
vote ‘yea’ if present, is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Ball], who would 
vote ‘nay’ if present. 

“The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 
48, as follows (vote No. 245): 

“Yeas, 32—*Barkley; *Connally; *Ellen- 
der; *Feazel; *Fulbright; *Green; *Hatch; 
*Hayden; *Hill; *Holland; *Johnson, Colo- 
rado; *Kilgore; Langer; Lucas; *McClellan; 
*McFarland; *McGrath; *McMahon; Mag- 
nuson; *O’Conor; 


nis; *Btewart: *Taylor; Thomas, Oklahoma; 
*Thomas, Utah; U; 

“Nays, 49—Aiken; 
Bricker; Bridges; Brooks; 
Cain; Capehart; Capper; Cooper; Cordon; 
Donnell; Dworshak; Ecton; Ferguson; Gur- 
ney; Hawkes; Hickenlooper; *Hoey; Ives; 
Jenner; Kem; Knowland; Lodge; McCarthy; 
*McKellar; Malone; Martin; Millikin; Moore; 


ginia; Wyoming; 
Smith; Taft; Thye; Tobey; Vandenberg; Wat- 
kins; Wherry; Wiley; Williams; Wilson; 
Young. 

“Not voting, 15—Ball; Buck; Bushfield; 
*Chavez; *Downey; *Eastland; Flanders; 
*George; *Johnston, South Carolina; *Mc- 
Carran; *Maybank; *O'Daniel; Russell: 
*Wagner; White. 

“So Mr. Macnuson’s amendment to Mr. 
O’Manoney’s amendment was rejected. 

“(Note: 

(Mr. Reep. Supplementing what the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee has said, I wish to say 
that the full Appropriations Committee this 
morning, with a very large attendance, con- 
sidered, discussed, debated, and voted upon 
whether or not we would undertake to re- 
strict the appropriations to those matters 
which were the subject of legislation in the 
present extra session. The Senator from 
Tennessee has stated correctly the vote, 
which as I recall was about 16 to 2, to re- 
strict the appropriations to such amounts 
as are necessary for the legislation consid- 
ered in the present session. We are all 
agreed that if we opened up the situation 
every Senator interested in a project here 
or there would be entitled to present an 
amendment respecting the matter in which 
he was interested. We felt that if the Mis- 
scuri Valley were to be provided for, the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], and 
the Tennessee Valley, would be entitled to 
make a request of a similar nature. With 
the exception of the two Members who voted 
in the negative, the committee felt that the 
only reasonable thing to do was to restrict 
the appropriations to those matters con- 
nected with legislation considered in the 
present section.)” 


Republi- 


Democrats 
cans 
GH (45) 
Analysis of vote: 
Years (32) 1 31 
Nays s (40). 45 4 
Not voting (15) 5 10 
Positions of Senators not vot- 
r r 1 
Pairod— “nay” -sseui — Se 
Not paired—no position... 4 9 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked, 


Senator Kem. This was an amendment by 
Senator Macnuson of W: to the 
supplemental appropriations to restore $1,- 
473,000, the sum cut out by Congress from 
the President’s budget, for the Columbia 
River Basin project in the State of Washing- 
ton. 

The majority position was that inasmuch 
as careful study had been given to the ap- 
propriation need of this project, that no new 
evidence had been offered in support of the 
request, there was, therefore, no sound basis 
for giving special consideration to this proj- 
ect unless every similar request for restora- 
tion of budget reductions could be reviewed. 

It was, of course, an economy vote. It was 
an effort by certain Senstors to hold the 
line; that is, the economy line that had 
been established in the appropriations act. 

Now you say it was a significant vote. I 
find Senator McKettar, of Tennessee, one of 
the leading supporters of the REA as one of 
those who voted against that amendment, 
And with him were some of the leading 
supporters of REA all through the years, for 
instance, our good friend from Vermont here, 
Senator Amen, Senator Tonzr., Senator 
Younc, and Senator Morse. 

Do you say they were among the “worst 
enemies” of the REA? 

Secretary Brannan. I do not. 

Senator Kem. Do you still say that was a 
significant vote in that respect? 

Secretary Brannan. The farm people of 
that area certainly did. 

Senator Kem. You regard it as a group, as 
you say, in your letter of the worst enemies” 
of the REA? 

Secretary Brannan. I am not assigning 
that title or phrase. 

Senator Kem. Just apply it to 

Secretary Brannan. I did not even apply 
it to you. I told you I was applying it to 
the power companies, 

Senator Kem. To the power companies? 

Secretary Brannan. Yes. 

Senator Kem. That is not the context of 
your letter. 

“There has not been a roll-call vote of any 
consequence pertaining to REA as an agency 
of the Government for a long time. Its 
worst enemies are smart enough not to at- 
tack it head-on.” 

They do not vote on the roll call. I don’t 
understand what you mean by that. Do you 
mean to say that the Senators who voted 
opposing this motion were instrumentalities 
of the power companies? 

Secretary Brannan. No; I am not saying 
that, sir. 

Senator Kem. Well, just what are you say- 
ing? 

Secretary Brannan. I am saying with re- 
spect to the Grand Coulee Dam that the 
history of last summer, when there was a 
very genuine power shortage in the area 

Senator Kem. I am not talking about that. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Demonstrates there 
was need for that. 

Senator Kem. I am asking you what do 
you mean when you say there has not been 
a roll-call vote of any consequence pertain- 
ing to REA as an agency of the Government 
for a long time: 

“Its worst enemies are smart enough not 
to attack it head-on. The significant votes 
come in the form of voting on programs 
which would provide electricity for new or 
even old REA lines.” 

And then you go on and list the significant 
votes. 

Secretary BRANNAN. They are the only 
votes. 

Senator Kem. Who were they? 

Secretary Brannan. Therefore, they are 
indicative and significant. 

Senator Kem. Now on the Grand Coulee, 
these Senators, these 49 Senators who voted 
against it, are they among the worst ene- 
mies of the REA? 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, sir. 
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Senator Kem. Allright. Do you care about 
going over that and picking out the worst 
enemies? 

Secretary Brannan. No, sir. 

Senator Kem. Do you consider that any 
Senator who tries to balance the budget and 
to adopt an economy line and support an 
economy measure is an enemy of the farm- 
ers? 

BRANNAN. No, sir. 

Senator Kem. Well, now, you and I can 
reach an agreement on that. There is some- 
thing we have agreed on. 

Well now, let us go to item 26 in your let- 
ter. That has a rather euphonious descrip- 
tion, “move to cripple the Southwestern 
Power Administration bill, on August 23, 
1949.” 

Let us take a look at that and just see what 
it was. The roll-call vote was on accepting 
or rejecting a group of four committee 
amendments refusing funds and setting up 
continuing funds for the Southwestern 
Power Administration. The committee 
amendments were rejected by a vote of 38 
to 45. I voted to support the committee. 

Among those who voted as I did were Sen- 
ators BYRD, CHAVEZ, EASTLAND, FREAR, HOEY, 
Jounson of Colorado, MCCLELLAN, THOMAS 
of Oklahoma, and TypIncs. 

I would like to put in the record at this 
point the vote of August 23, 1949, on the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 1950. 

The CHAmMAN. Without objection it is so 
ordered. 

(The record vote is as follows:) 


Exhibit No. 123 


“Subject: Interior Department appropriation 
bill, 1950—(H. R. 3838). 

“Synopsis: Vote on four committee amend- 
ments en bloc relating to power and 
transmission facilities of the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration. The commit- 
tee amendments recommended a reduc- 
tion of the House amount from $4,000; 
000 to $1,616,115 for ‘construction opera- 
tion, and maintenance, power transmis- 
sion facilities’; a reduction from $525,- 
000 to $330,000 to be available in the 
current fiscal year for the operation and 
maintenance of power transmission fa- 
cilities, marketing and administrative 
expenses; a reduction from $5,000,000 to 
$2,257,905 for power transmission facili- 
ties for which the Secretary was author- 
ized-to incur obligations and enter into 
contracts for their construction; and the 
striking of certain House language as 
modified by the previous yote—No. 163— 
relating to the ‘continuing fund, power 
transmission facilities.’ See excerpts 
from the report of the Committee on 
Appropriations on reverse side of vote 
No. 163, the latter relating to the 
stricken language. 

“Action: Rejected. (House figures and lan- 
guage restored.) 

“{Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

vol. 95, pt. 9, p. 12036] 

“Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I desire to 
submit a unanimous-consent request. The 
pending amendment relates to what is com- 
monly called the Southeastern Power Au- 
thority. The debate has been about the 
Southwestern Power Authority. The South- 
western Power Authority amendments are 
technically four in number. One of them is 
on page 6, line 13, to strike out ‘$4,000,000’ 
and insert ‘$1,616,115’; in line 14, to strike 
out ‘$525,000 and insert $330,000’; and in 
line 21, to strike out ‘$5,000,000’ and insert 
82,257, 905⁴: and on page 7, to strike out after 
line 8 to and through line 22. I ask that 
those four amendments be voted upon 
en bloc, 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ob- 
jection to the request? 

“Mr. WHERRY. Am I correct in understand- 
ing that all the amendments which are to be 
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voted upon en bloc pertain to what is known 
as the Southwestern Power Authority? 

“Mr, HAYDEN. That is correct. 

“Mr. WHERRY. Is it agreeable to vote on all 
those including the amendment on page 6 
in lines 13 and 21? 

“Mr. HAYDEN, The amendments are on page 
6 in lines 13, 14, and 21. 

“Mr. WHERRY. The fourth amendment is, 
on page 7, to strike out after line 2, to and 
through line 22; is that correct? 

“Mr, HAYDEN. The amendment proposes to 
strike out the text beginning in line 3; that 
is correct. 

“Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The question now is 
on agreeing to the four amendments en bloc 
as modified by the amendment just voted on. 

“Mr. THomas of Oklahoma, I asked for the 
yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

“The Vice PrestipenT. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments, A 
vote ‘yea’ is a vote in favor of the committee 
amendments as modified. It is a vote on 
all four of them. They are to be voted on 
en bloc. A vote ‘nay’ is against the com- 
mittee amendments. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

“The legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HoLLAND (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Chapman]. If 
he were present, he would vote ‘nay.’ If I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote ‘yea.’ 

“Mr. ROBERTSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 
If he were present, he would vote ‘nay.’ If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote ‘yea.’ 

“The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. Myers, I announce that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Chapman] is absent 
on public business. 

“The Senator from West Virginia IMr. 
Kong] and the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. O'Conor] are necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCar- 
RAN] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

“The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Kon] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from West 
Virginia would vote ‘nay’ and the Senator 
from Nevada would vote ‘yea.’ 


“The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 


45, as follows (vote No. 164): 

“Yeas, 388—Baldwin; Bricker; Bridges, 
*Byrd; Cain; Capehart; *Chavez; Cordon; 
Donnell; Dulles; *Eastland; Ecton; *Ellen- 
der; Ferguson; Flanders; *Frear; Gurney, 
Hendrickson; Hickenlooper; ‘*Hoey; Ives; 
Jenner; *Johnson, Colorado: Kem; *McClel- 
lan; Martin; Millikin; Mundt; Reed, Salton- 
stall; Schoeppel; Smith, New Jersey; *Thom- 
as, Oklahoma; *Tydings; Vandenberg; Wat- 
kins; Wherry; Williams. 

“Nays 45—*Anderson; *Connally; *Doug- 
las; *Downey; *Fulbright; *George; *Gil- 
lette; Graham; Green; Hayden; ‘*Hill; 
Humphrey: Hunt: Johnson, Texas; 
„Johnston, South Carolina; »Kefauver: 
*Kerr; Knowland; Langer; Lucas; McCarthy; 
*McFarland; *McGrath; *McKellar; Me- 
Mahon; Magnuson; Malone; *Maybank; 
*Miller; Morse; Murray: Myers: Neely: 
»OMahoney: *Pepper; Russell; Smith, 
Maine; ‘*Sparkman; ‘*Stennis; *Taylor; 
*Thomas, Utah; Tobey; Wiley; *Withers; 
Young. 

“Not voting, 13—Aiken; Brewster; Butler; 
*Chapman; Holland: ‘*Kilgore; Lodge: 
*Long; *McCarran; *O’Conor; *Robertson; 
Taft; Thye. 

. “The Vice PRESIDENT. On this vote the 
yeas are 38, the nays 45. The four com- 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 


mittee amendments which were voted on 
en bloc are rejected. The result of this 
vote is to restore the House language as 
modified by the amendment of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 


Republi- | Democrats 
cans (43) (54) 
Avene of des 
28 10 
9 36 
6 7 
toe of Senators not vot- 
Paired—General—No po- 
sition į 12 0 
Paired— “yea” 21 63 
Paired—“nay’ 1 3 
11 0 
No ahd. Nö position 1 21 
1 Aiken, Butler. 
2 Taft. 
3 Thye. 
4 Lodge. 
* Brewster. 


„ Holland, McCarran, Robertson. 
7 Chapman, Kilgore, Long. 

§ O'Conor. 

“Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Argen] and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] are ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate, and they have a 
general pair. 

“The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] 
is necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcre] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachusetts would vote ‘yea.’ 

“The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], who 
is neccessarily absent, is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], who is ab- 
sent by leave of the Senate. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Ohio would vote 
‘yea’ and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote ‘nay.’ 

“Southwestern Power Administration 


“Construction, Operation, and Maintenance, 
Power Transmission Facilities 

For the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration, the committee recommends a reduc- 
tion of $2,383,885, or an allowance of $1,616,- 
115 in lieu of the House recommendation of 
$4,000,000, the amount of the 1950 budget 
estimate, 

With reference to the contract author- 
ization proposed for this organization, the 
committee recommends a reduction of $2,- 
742,095, or an allowance of $2,257,905 in lieu 
of the House recommendation of $5,000,000 
and the budget estimate of $5,800,000. 
Breakdown of Amounts Recommended by 

Committee 

The funds recommended by the com- 
mittee are to provide for the following ap- 
proved items in the amounts indicated: 


“Southwestern Power Administration, proj- 
ects approved by Senate committee 


Cash | Contract 
Subproject 1 appro- | author- 
priation | ization 
(1) Old program, administrative, 
engineering, and overhead_.| $150,000 


(2) Operations and maintenance. 330,000 


BY General plant and equipment. 100, 000 
4) Future plans 50, 000 
5) Miscellaneous construction. 227, 460 
6) Van Buren line, 154-kilovolt_. 8, 200 


(7) Van Buren switching station, 
154-kilovolt. 
(8) Brown-Russett interconnee- 
tion (line and substation), 
154-kilovolt, Fe pe tye eet 


75, 000 


236, 750 710, 250 


40, 250 
(11) Wilson substation; 66-kilovolt.| 19, 275 57, 825 
(12) Comanche substation, 66- 
kilóyolta So ee ccc 22, 380 67, 140 


3550, roject title and number refers to list on PS 
ouse Appropriations Committee hearings, pt. 2. 
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“‘Southwestern Power Administration, proj- 
ects approved by Senate committee—Con. 


Cash | Contract 
Subproject appro- | author- 
priation | ization 
(13) Wales substation, 66-kilo- 
2 27, 280 87. 840 
(14) Bull ‘Shoals Dam to a point 
to connect to 154-kilovolt 
trunk line from Norfolk line.. 49, 200 147, 600 
(15) 1 7 OS station, Southeast 
Norfolk Dam (Bull Shoals), 
154-kilo volt 75, 500 226, 500 


(19) Fort Gibson to connect to 
154-kiloy ted line at Webbers 
(20) Tenkiller Ferry to 154-kilo- 
yolt trunk north of Web- 
— Falls, Okla., ICA-kilo- 
(23) Webbers Falis switching sta- 
tion, 154-kilovolt.. 2.22.2... 


147, 600 442, 800 


49, 200 147, 600 


Transmission of Electric Energy 


The private electric utility companies, 
operating in the area of the Southwestern 
Power Administration, have advised the 
committee that they will make the entire 
transmission and related facilities of their 
respective systems available to the Govern- 
ment, without charge to the Government’s 
customers, for the carrying of electric power 
and energy from the Government-owned 
transmission system to preferred customers 
of the Government as defined in section 5 
of the Flood Control Act of December 1944. 

These companies have also advised the 
committee that they will supply all the 
electric energy which may be required by the 
Government, in addition to that produced 
by the Government at its hydroelectric 
plants, for the service of preferred customers 
of the Government. The compensation for 
such transmission and additional energy to 
be in conformance with the principles found 
in the contract between the Southwestern 
Power Administration and the Texas Power 
& Light Co. 

The committee directs that the Admin- 
istrator of the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration report to the Senate and House Ap- 
propriation Committees by January 1, 1950, 
on progress made on entering into contracts 
with private power companies in the area 
where the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion operates’.” 

Senator Kem. Yeas 38, nays 45. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, the issue here was 
much more complex and involved than was 
indicated in your letter. And it was not as 
your letter indicates at all. 

Secretary BRANNAN. As a matter of fact, it 
created or intended to create a constitu- 
tional question. 

Senator Kem, All right. 
fair. 

The House has approved $4,000,000 to be 
used for the construction of the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration transmission 
lines. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee rec- 
ommended that this be reduced to $2,383,885 
or an allowance of $1,616,115, 

The Senate committee also reduced the 
House recommendation of $5,000,000 for con- 
tract authorization, allowing $2,257,905. 

The report of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee directed that instead of spend- 
ing the money to build the transmission 
lines it attempt to negotiate contracts with 
the electric companies to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 5. 

The report states: 

“The committee directs that the Adminis- 
trator of the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration report to the Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees by January 1, 
1950, on progress made on entering into con- 
tracts with private power companies in the 


I think that is 
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area where the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration operates.” 

The major question being voted on was 
whether or not the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration should have a fund behind it 
as a club for negotiating the contracts with 
the company. That was the argument. If 
these funds were appropriated then the ad- 
ministrators of the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration would be in a much better 
trading position with the power companies, 
And the Senate adopted that view. And 
they said that they would not make the 
money available. 

Now Senator HAYDEN in presenting the 
thing said this, and I want to read a short 
excerpt from what he said: 

“I want to state that I understand Mr. 
Wright of the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration is committing himself not to go 
beyond any question in this letter. He has 
agreed that when preferred customers of 
the Government located within the terri- 
tory of a private utility apply to him for 
power he will contact the private utility and 
say, ‘If you will wheel power to these Gov- 
ernment customers on the same basis as that 
on which power is now wheeled by the Texas 
Power & Light Co., you will get a contract to 
do that. The Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration will not build any transmission 
lines in your territory.’ If the company says 
We are ready, able, and willing to build the 
required transmission lines or we have al- 
ready built them,’ then it will get the con- 
tract. If they say ‘We do not care to serve 
your customers,’ Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration will then be provided with the 
money with. which to build transmission 
lines and to provide and to serve the pre- 
ferred customers. 

“As chairman of the subcommittee han- 
dling the appropriations bill, I am going 
to hold Mr. Wright responsible for carrying 
out the pledge which he has made.” 

That appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 95, part 9, page 12031. 

That this was the meaning of the roll- 
call vote in the Senate was shown at the 
time that the conference report was agreed 
to [reading]: 

“Prom this moment on, it has become a 
rather firmly established policy that trans- 
mission lines be built only when necessary 
to serve preferred customers.“ 

This is in strict keeping with the pro- 
vision of section 5 which limits the author- 
ization of building transmission lines only 
where necessary. 

Now, that is also borne out by the col- 
loguy between Mr. Wright and Senator 
Thomas and Secretary Chapman at the hear- 
ing before the Senate committee on the 1951 
Interfor Department bill. 

And I ask, Mr. Chairman, to save time, 
that this colloquy be incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

The Cuatrman. Without objection, it will 
be done. You will furnish it for the record? 

Senator Kem. Yes; I will. 

(The colloquy is as follows:) 

“Exhibit 124 


“Mr. WRIGHT. I testified before the House 
committee that I would recommend to the 
Secretary that he recommend to the Bureau 
of the Budget a reduction in our appropri- 
ation request for this year of between $5,000,- 
000 and $7,500,000, and the House committee 
came up with $6,000,000. 

“Senator THomas. Then in my State alone 
the Secretary can save something like $6,000,- 
000 by signing the contract. Is that correct? 
That is, save that much money or make that 
much money? 

“Secretary CHAPMAN. That depends on how 
you interpret it. It might cost the tax- 
payers that much money and the consumers 
pay for it, if I signed that contract. That 
is our difference in the discussion on that 
point. 


“Senator Thomas. Well, if you could save 
the $6,000,000 as indicated, immediately, 
what about next year and the next year and 
all the years to come? 

“Mr. WRIGHT. We have estimated that it 
would result in a saving of approximately 
$6,390,000 on our over-all system a year. 

“Senator THomas. For how many years? 

“Mr. WRIGHT. And then it would cost us, 
by virtue of this premium, about $1,000,000 
a year—these are our own estimates—and 
we would save approximately $5,000,000 a 
year through the operation of a company 
contract over an operation witbout a com- 
pany contract. 

“Secretary CHAPMAN., Let me comment on 
that, Senator. That is the capital invest- 
ment that would be eliminated if the Goy- 
ernment did not build the lines and other 
facilities you need; is that right? 

“Mr. WRIGHT. No, sir; that would be direct 
savings, continuously through operation and 
interest expense.” 

Senator Kem. Now, then, Mr. Secretary, so 
that we can just know what the issue is, I 
would like to take up the roll-call vote that 
you described in your letter as a move to 
cripple the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration bill. This is item 26. 

The vote was on August 23, 1949. 

Since the real issue before the Senate could 
in no way have crippled the Southwestern 
Power Administration, it is obvious that you 
either did not understand what was involved 
or that you were trying to misrepresent it. 
I will assume that you did not understand, 
and that is the reason I have gone into it 
in such details. 

As far as the Senate was concerned, it had 
already decided the way to market power 
was by negotiating satisfactory wheeling- 
type contracts with the private companies. 
The Senate Appropriations Committee di- 
rected this effort to be made with the under- 
standing that the lines would be built if such 
contracts could not be negotiated. 

So, in the zenate's thought, Southwestern 
Power Administration should be given funds 
to use as a club behind the door to force the 
companies to negotiate satisfactory contracts. 

Others, of which I was one, thought that 
was not necessary; that they did not have to 
have this club behind the door. And it 
developed in other cases that it was not 


When you wrote your letter, were 
aware what was involved in this vote? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I think so, Senator; 
and let me point out now: At the chairman’s 
request, I am trying to keep my answers 
short. So, let me make it in this fashion. 

I think Congressman CLARENCE CANNON 
understood it very well, too. I think his 
attitude on this matter was just the opposite 
of yours. 

Senator Kem, What did he have to do with 
the discussion in the Senate? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, the House is part 
of the Congress yet. 

Senator Kem. We were discussing this vote 
before the Senate. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, it was there. It 
came there on conference report, and it came 
there in connection with the companion bill 
in the House. You cannot divorce any bill. 

Senator Kem. When you wrote this letter, 
were you aware of the position taken by 
Douglas Wright, Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministrator, on this bill? 

Secretary BRANNAN, I was generally aware 
of the record. I try to read the record on 
all of these things. 

Senator hem. Were you aware of the posi- 
tion taken by Senator HAYDEN? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kem. Had you read the Senate dis- 
cussion at the time the bill was accepted? 

Secretary Brannan. I did at the time. 
FF onde ace 
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Senator Kem. All right; are you aware that 
the Southwestern Power Administration the 
following year was able to turn back $6,000,- 
000 to the Federal Treasury because tke 
Southwestern Power Administration and the 
companies had reached a satisfactory agree- 
ment? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I remember something 
of that kind. 

Senator Kem. In view of that, will you 
tell us how in your in your opinion the 
action of the Senate on this bill could have 
been crippling to the Southwestern Power 
Administration? 

Sec: Brannan. Well, the importance 
of a clear authority in the Southwestern 
Power Administration which was then being 
questioned and has since been questioned 
by a formal suit to proceed with the build- 
ing—— 

Senator Kem. Oh, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brannan (continuing). Of the 
transmission lines. 

Senator Kem. You do not understand what 
was involved here. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; I do. 

Senator Kem. That was an appropriation 
bill, This was not a question of authority, 
This was not legislation. I did not think 
you understood when you wrote your letter, 
This was an appropriation bill. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, there was ac- 
companying language in it. 

Senator Kem. There was not any legisla- 
tion, merely whether they needed the funds, 
whether they needed this additional money 
which they said was a club behind the door 
to be used in their negotiations. That is 
all it was about. That was all. They had 
more money than they needed. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Is there any objection 
to putting it—— 

Senator Kem. They had been able to turn 
back $6,000,000. They had more than they 
needed. 

The CHAN. That is because in the 
meantime they entered into this contract, 

Senator Kem. Yes. They got the contract, 
They got the contract 

Secretary BRANNAN. And I am certain and 
I am sure you are, too, that all of the pro- 
ceedings before the Congress had a great 
deal to do about it—a great deal of bearing 
on it. 

Senator Kem. Bearing on what? 

Secretary Brannan. On whether or not the 
power companies came around to a reason- 
able basis in their negotiations with the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 

Senator Kem. I am sure of that—no ques- 
tion about that—but what I am asking you 
is how this particular appropriation could 
be described fairly as crippling to the South- 
western Power Administration. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration needed the funds, 

Senator Kem. No. 

Secretary Brannan. To demonstrate its 
ability to go forward with the transaction, 

Senator Kem. They did not need the 
funds. It turned out they got a perfectly 
good contract. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, they needed the 
funds or the assurance of the funds. 

Senator Kem. Well, I don't want to labor 
the point more. Are you aware that the able 
chairman of the committee voted—— 

Secretary Brannan. I was studying your 
vote, Senator Kem, because you asked me to 
study your vote. 

Senator Kem. You wouldn't consider him 
one of the worst enemies or you didn’t think 
he was trying to cripple the SWPA; did you? 

Secretary Brannan, No. 

Senator Kem. But you thought I was. 

Secretary Brannan. I think that the 
Southwestern Power Administration needed 
the ability to deal with the power companies, 
with the private power companies, on an 
equal basis, and this was the means of pro- 


viding it. 
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Senator Kem. Do you think those Senators 
who voted as I did and did not think they 
needed this stick behind the door were trying 
to cripple the SWPA? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, I am talking 
about your vote chiefly, Senator; but I think 
it would have been crippling—— 

Senator Kem. You can't talk about my vote 
without talking about the votes of the other 
Senators who voted as I did; can you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Let me say I think it 
put the Southwestern Power Administration 
in a more difficult position to bargain for the 
farmers when they didn’t get the money. 

Senator Kem. There are some pretty good 
Senators there who held the same views as 
I did besides the able chairman of the com- 
mittee. I see our good friend from Iowa, 
Senator Hickenlooper; I see Senator Byrd, 
Senator Chavez, Senator Eastland, Senator 
Frear, Senator Hoey, Senator Johnson of 
Colorado, Senator McClellan, Senator Thomas 
of Oklahoma—who \/as the chairman of our 
committee—Senator Tydings. Well, so 
much for that. Now let's go to 

Secretary BRANNAN. And the record should 
show of course that the House by a consid- 
erable majority favored giving the South- 
western Power Administration this author- 
ity, this putting them in the position of a 
good bargaining position, if I recollect cor- 
rectly, and I think you can check it there 
with your records. 

Senator Kem. I don’t know exactly what 
that has to do with this discussion, but I 
will be glad to have the record show it. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Because the House is 
still a part of the Congress. 

Senator Kem. We are not coerced in the 
Senate by their views exactly, and the House 
is sometimes led into error as well as the 
Senate, 

Well, now, let’s take up the next one of 
what you say is a significant yote. No. 27 of 
your letter, page 6 [reading]: “Funds for the 
Kerr-Anaconda transmission facilities.” 

This was a roll-call vote on a request by 
the Bonneville Power Administration for 
funds to build a 230,000-kilovolt line from 
Kerr to Anaconda. Thirty-eight hundred 
thousand was requested in the budget for 
beginning construction of facility. 

The roll-call vote arose on a motion by 
Senator Macnuson to restore the item after 
the Senate Appropriations Committee had 
eliminated it. I voted to eliminate the item 
and to uphold the committee. 

I would like to introduce in the record at 
this point the item referred to, No. 27 of the 
Secretary's letter—the vote on August 24, 
1949, on the subject, The Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, H. R. 3838. The 
vote was yeas, 45; nays, 35. 

(The record vote is as follows:) 

“Exhibit No. 125 

“Subject: Interior Department Appropriation 
Bill, 1950 (H. R. 3838). 

“Synopsis: Vote on Magnuson et al. amend- 
ment for the construction of the Kerr- 
Anaconda transmission facilities. The 
amendment was under the caption 
‘Bonneville Power Administration—Con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance, 
Bonneville power-transmission system.“ 
The estimated cost of the new line was 
$204,000, and this sum was agreed to 
later by voice vote, 

“Action: Agreed to. 

“[Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

vol. 95, pt. 9, p. 12131] 

“Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer an amendment proposed by myself, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the 
junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Idaho Mr. Taylor], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. JoHnson], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 


and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 
I ask the clerk to read the proposed amend- 
ment, 

“The PRESIDING Orricer. The clerk will 
read the amendment for the information 
of the Senate. 

“The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, line 1, 
after the numerals ‘$30,284,500,’ it is pro- 
posed to insert ‘including funds for con- 
struction of the Kerr-Anaconda transmis- 
sion facilities.’ 

“The VICE PRESDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
which will be stated. 

“The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, line 21, 
after the numerals ‘$30,284,500,’ it is pro- 
posed to insert “including funds for con- 
struction of the Kerr-Anaconda transmis- 
sion facilities.” 

“Mr. Wuerry. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

“Mr. FREAR (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON]. If the Senator from South Carolina 
were present and voting, he would vote 
‘yea.’ If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote ‘nay.’ I therefore withhold my vote. 

“Mr, Myers. I announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EastLaNp] and the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
STON] are absent on public business. 

“The Senator from Nevada Mr. McCar- 
RAN] is absent by leave of the Senate, and, 
if present and voting, would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Miller] is 
necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Ty- 
dings] is detained on official business in con- 
nection with the consideration by a subcom- 
mittee of the Committees on Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations, meeting jointly, con- 
sidering the military assistance program. 

“Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont Mr. Arken] and the 
Senator from Nebraska Mr. BUTLER] are 
absent by leave of the Senate, and they have 
a general pair. 

“The Senator from Maine [Mr. Brewster] 
is necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lope] and the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. THYE] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. If present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THE] would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bald- 
win], the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Dulles], the senior Senator from New York 
Mr. Ives], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Vandenberg], and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on official busi- 
ness, If present and voting, the junior and 
senior Senators from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The result was announced—yeas 45, nays 
35, as follows (vote No. 165): 
“Yeas, 45— Anderson; 
*Chavez; *Connally; Douglas; Downey; 
Flanders; ‘Fulbright; George; Gillette: 
*Graham; Green; Hayden; Hill; *Hoey; 
»Humphrey: Hunt; Johnson, of Texas; 
*Kefauver; Kerr: Kilgore; Knowland: 
Langer; *Leahy; Long: Lucas; *McKellar; 
*McMahon; *Magnuson; *Maybank; Morse; 
*Murray; *Myers; *Neely; *O’Conor; 
*O’Mahoney; Pepper; Smith, of Maine; 
*Sparkman; *Stennis; *Taylor; *Thomas, of 
Utah; Tobey; *Withers; Young. 
“Nays, 35—Bricker; Bridges; 
Capehart; Cordon; Donnell; Ecton; El- 
lender; Ferguson; Gurney; Hendrickson; 
Hickenlooper; *Holland; Jenner; *Johnson, 
of Colorado; Kem; McCarthy; *McClellan; 
*McFarland; Malone; Martin; Millikin; 
Mundt; Reed; *Robertson; *Russell; Salton- 
stall; Schoeppel; Smith, of New Jersey; Taft; 
*Thomas, of Oklahoma; Watkins; Wherry; 

Williams. 


*Chapman; 


*Byrd; Cain; 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 
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“Not voting, 16—Aiken; Baldwin; Brewster; 
Butler; Dulles; ‘Eastland; »Frear; Ives; 
*Johnston, of South Carolina; Lodge; *Mc- 
Carran; *Miller; Thye; *Tydings; Vanden- 
berg; Wiley. 

“So the amendment offered by Mr. Macnu- 
SON on behalf of himself and other Senators 
was agreed to.” 


Republi- | Democrats 
cans (43) (83) 
Analysis of vote: 
S 7 38 
Nays 65) 26 9 
Not voting (16) 10 6 
a ri: of Senators not vot- 
Paired: l ioi 12 0 
eneral, no position... 
uy, ” pos 0 i 1 
0 11 
red: 
Position nay“ ....---- 23 21 
No position 35 13 


1 Aiken, Butler. 

2 Ives, Thye, Vandenberg. 

3 Baldwin, Brewster, Dulles, Lodge, Wiley. 

Johnston of South Carolina 

5 Frear. 

6 McCarran. 

1 Eastland, Miller, Tydings. 

Senator Kem. I voted-“no” to sustain the 
committee, and those voting with me in- 
cluded such Senators as Byrd; Ellender, the 
chairman of our committee; Holland; John- 
son of Colorado; McClellan; McFarland; Rob- 
ertson; Russell; and Thomas of Oklahoma, 
who was then chairman of the committee, 

Apparently we were rather unfortunate in 
our chairman if we had these worst enemies 
here that voted “yea.” 

Secretary BRANNAN., That is your state- 
ment Senator; not mine. 

Senator Kem. Yes; I know. Lou just con- 
fine your observations to me, but you don’t 
include Senators who vote exactly as I do 
on these various significant votes that you 
point out. 

Secretary Brannan. Let me just say this, 
to be brief. The farmers of the Montana 
area, expressing themselves through all of 
their organizations, if I remember correctly, 
but certainly the key farm organizations, 
favored this legislation. 

Senator Kem. Will you supply for the rec- 
ord just what necessities the farmers of Mon- 
tana had in this matter? I am going to go 
into that because it is very interesting, 

Secretary BRANNAN. I think it is in the 
record, and I would just get it and reintro- 
duce it in these proceedings if that is what 
you would like to have, Senator. 

Senator Kem. All right, if you will do that. 

Senator AIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I have to 
leave. May I clear up just one matter be- 
fore I go, and that is No. 23 here. 

The Secretary alleges that Senator Kem 
voted against funds to speed up installation 
of generators at Grand Coulee Dam. The 
Senator placed the vote into the record, 
which shows, I think, Senator THYE, my- 
self, and others voting against this move. 

That, Mr. Chairman, was an effort on the 
part of Senator MAGNUSON to tack an appro- 
priation for Grand Coulee onto the Home Fi- 
nance and Veterans’ Administration bill, and 
it was certainly out of place. As I recall, 
it came up in proper form later and went 
through all right. 

I am not sure just when that happened, 
but anyone who voted against appropriations 
for generators at Grand Coulee on a Home 
Finance bill certainly was within his rights, 
because that is not the place for it. 

Senator Kem. It couldn't be considered on 
that account one of the worst enemies of 
our 

Senator AIKEN. Certainly not. 

Senator Kem. It could hardly be consid- 
ered a significant vote on that issue. 

Senator AIKEN. I think when it finally 
went through, there was no record vote. 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 
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Secretary Brannan. That’s right. Do you 
remember how you voted when it did go 
through? 

Senator Kem. If there is no record vote, I 
suppose I voted for it. It probably went 
through with a voice vote. Those voice votes 
do. Certainly I made no effort to stop it. 
I know that. 

Senator AIKEN. We were simply curbing 
Senator Macnuson’s impatience. 

Senator Kem. It appears here in your list, 
Mr. Secretary, “A significant vote.” You say 
these are significant votes which come in 
the form of voting on programs which would 
provide electricity for new or even old REA 
lines. Well, let’s talk about this Kerr-Ana- 
conda transmission line. This was a 230- 
kilovolt line to serve industrial areas. It 
has no intermediate step-down substations 
for serving rural cooperatives. Did you know 
that when you wrote your letter? 

Secretary Brannan. That doesn’t mean 
that they could not or would not have been 
supplied. The REA people thought so. 

Senator Kem. That line is under construc- 
tion, won't be completed until this fall, and 
do you know who it will serve? It will serve 
the Victor Chemical Works and wiil provide 
an interconnection with the Montana Pow- 
er CO. 

Montana Power Co. at the present time is 
wheeling power to all REA co-ops in west- 
ern Montana at one of the lowest rates in 
the country, all the power the REA co-ops 
need is being made available. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, that is the power 
company’s opinion, but not the REA’s 
opinion. 

Senator Kem. Have you got any informa- 
tion there that they are not getting the 
power that they need? 

Secretary Brannan. Their statements on 
it, of course. 

Senator Kem. Mere associations are nega- 
tive. Give us the quotation and Citation, 
Let’s show the letter. 

Secretary Brannan. I will supply it for the 
record. 

Senator Kem. I would like for you to sup- 
ply it here while you are being cross-exam- 
ined. You knew this was coming up when 
you came over here. If you are going to 
make a statement like that, you ought to 
bring the evidence to support it. 

Secretary Brannan. Let me first say, Sena 
tor, that as I explained a moment ago on 
the Johnsonville situation, that every time 
a priority user gets on the line in an area 
of just balance or less than balance between 
supply and demand of power, it is the farm 
people who are cut down first, and there- 
fore, it is no answer to the farmers of that 
area to say that the new line served some 
emergency or semi-emergency industries, be- 
cause as a matter of fact those industries 
would have been served anyhow and they 
would have been served at the expense of 
the farmer and he wouldn’t have objected 
to it, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Kem. You are hollering before you 
are hurt, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, all right, but if 
you have got milk in a cooler, you can’t wait 
until the milk starts to turn sour before 
you run down and ask for an REA line. 

Senator Kem. I have looked into this thing 
and I find the REA co-ops in Montana are 
getting all the power they want, all they ask 
for. They are getting it at one of the lowest 
rates in the country. 

Now how the failure of this line would 
have hurt, if it had not been built, is more 
than I can see. The information I have been 
able to get about it is that many people in 
Montana think that the only thing that 
would have been hurt was the desire of the 
Interior Department to expand their facili- 
ties needlessly and without any real ne- 
cessity. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I don’t believe that of 
the Interior Department, but they can speak 


for themselves. All I am telling you is the 
reaction of the farmers of that area, and let’s 
remember this, Senator, that all of the REA 
co-ops in the country, practically all ot them, 
are increasing their load demand. 

Certainly most of them are getting sufi- 
cient power to satisfy their needs as meas- 
ured by what demand they have put upon 
the line, but if the supply was there, they 
would use a great deal more of the power 
than they are using now. That is the ex- 
planation of your—— 

Senator Kem. Has the line been completed? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I think you said it 
wouldn't be completed until next year. 

Senator Kem. It is not yet in operation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That's right. That 
doesn’t mean that farmers don't need the 
power even though they are now getting all 
they need. They still need it. A man who is 
only getting 1,800 calories a day and still 
lives can very well need twenty-six or thirty- 
six hundred calories and live a lot better and 
be a more useful citizen. 

Senator Kem. Well, that is a very interest- 
ing observation, but its relevancy to the 
matter under discussion is perhaps a little 
hard to tell. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The relevancy ts sim- 
ply this: That when there is an adequate 
supply of power in the area, the farmers will 
buy the additional equipment they need, 
thereby making it possible for them to cut 
down on their labor demands in a very 
stringent labor-supply situation in the coun- 
try at the present time. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
Secretary has drawn a little on his imagina- 
tion. You go out to the farmer and take a 
good look at his operations. That farmer is 
not sitting there waiting to buy the cooler or 
buy the washing machine or buy the motor 
for his grain elevator and things like that, 
just because the current isn’t there. 

The REA association and all the other 
managers of the electrical current supply 
anticipate and try to figure what the load 
is going to be. So far as the farmer is con- 
cerned, he will buy just as he is able to buy 
and he is not waiting to buy because the cur- 
rent isn’t available. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, Senator, if that 
is correct, then any vote for REA was a wrong 
vote. 

Senator THYE. I am an operator and I 
have lived in a rural community practically 
all of my life. Your statement was a little 
bit visionary from the standpoint of an oper- 
ator. That’s all I can say. 

Secretary Brannan. All right, Senator, 
why did you ever vote for REA, if the private 
power companies would have supplied them? 

Senator THYE. We won't get into that 
argument. I was a member of my county 
REA association that was first formed when 
the REA law was passed, I know just how we 
proceed to develop the REA association in 
that State and in that community, and I 
know how it has proceeded to expand itself. 
We are using 5, 6, 10, 20 times as much elec- 
tricity as any one of us had ever anticipated 
we would use at the time we energized our 
farm units. 

Secretary BRANNAN. That’s right. 

Senator THYE. And that is true in any 
community. 

Secretary BRANNAN. And that will take 
place in North Dakota. 

Senator THYE. But, Mr. Secretary, when 
you made the statement that you made in 
this letter relative to a vote of a Member of 
Congress on some of these projects that have 
been more or less discussed here, and when 
you spoke about the producer waiting to buy 
this equipment when he knows that there 
will be additional electricity available to 
him, I thought that was a little visionary. 
I have seen too many of the farmers not to 
know when they buy and how they buy and 
why they buy. 


am visionary, so 
use and the 


Secretary Brannan. If I 
is the majority of both the Ho 
Senate, because they built the line. 
built the line and they built the line to sup- 
ply priority users of the line who would be 
taking power away that farmers could use 
and wanted to use. 

Senator Kem. No, that’s not true, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

Senator Ture. Not necessarily. I followed 
you here, Mr. Secretary. You have been an- 
swering a few questions here 

Secretary BRANNAN. All right, you explain 
them away now. Why did the Congress pass 
that bill? 

Senator THYE. Why did they? 

Secretary Brannan, Yes. 

Senator THYE. Because of the need for the 
current to the companies and to the entire 
area, which the Senator explained before. 

Secretary BRANNAN. All right. Now they 
needed additional current and additional 
service in the area, but do you mean to say 
that farmers were not going to use any ad- 
ditional amount? 

Senator Kem. They are getting all they 
need. Every REA there is being supplied all 
the current it wants at one of the lowest 
rates in the country. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, then if they 
testified to that, then anybody who voted for 
the bill was certainly not moving on a sound 
basis; but they did not testify to that, and I 
am sure the record will not show it. 

Senator Kem. Maybe that is why we find 
such sound Senators as Senator ELLENDER, 
Senator HOLLAND, Senator JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Brun, MCCLELLAN, and MCFARLAND, 
ROBERTSON, RUSSELL all voted against this 
bill. That doesn’t sound like a list of en- 
emies of the REA to me. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I am not saying they 
are. That is your statement, Senator. 

Senator Kem. Well, now here is your letter, 
Mr. Secretary, page 6. 

The CHARMAN. Oh, we have gone into that 
so much, Senator Kem. My goodness, it's 
all over the record. 

Senator Kem. Let's take up Buggs Island 
to Langley Field. That is No. 28. I offer 
in evidence record on that vote of January 
2, 1951. 

(The record vote is as follows:) 

“Exhibit No. 126 

“The Vice PRESENT. A quorum is pres- 
ent. The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona that the 
Senate recede from its amendment No. 8. 
Those who favor the motion to recede will 
vote ‘yea’ and those who are opposed to the 
motion will vote ‘nay,’ when their names are 
called. 

“Mr. Wuerry. Mr. President, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
state it. 

“Mr. WHerry. Am I correct in saying that 
a vote ‘nay’ means a vote to maintain the 
Senate’s position? 

“The VICE PRESDENT. A vote ‘nay’ means 
not to recede from the Senate’s position. 

“Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

“The Vice Present. The Senator will 
state it. 

“Mr. McKELLAR, A vote ‘yea’ is a vote that 
will mean passage of the bill, is it not? 

“The Vice PRESDENT. The Chair thinks 
Senators are intelligent enough to know 
what they are voting on. 

“Mr. SaLTONSTALL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The Senator will 
state it. 

“Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Chair inform 
the Senate whether the House of Representa- 
tives is still in session? 

“The VICE PrEesIpENT. In the view of the 
Chair, that ts not a parliamentary inquiry. 
Furthermore, the Chair does not know. 
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The yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

“The legislative clerk called the roll. 

“Mr. Lucas. I announce that the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. JoHNson] is unavoid- 
ably detained on official business. 

“The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Maysanxk], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Myers], the Senator from Oklahoma 
{Mr. Thomas], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Thomas], and the Senator from Maryland 
IMr. Tydings] are necessarily absent. 

“Mr. SALTONSTALL., I announce that the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn] and 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Vanden- 
berg] are absent by leave of the Senate. 

“The Senator from Indiana Mr. CAPE- 
HART], the Senator from California [Mr. 
Nixon], the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Lope], and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MCCARTHY] are necessarily absent. 

“The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 
41, as follows: 

“Yeas, 43— Alken; Anderson; Benton: 
Chapman; Chavez; Clements; Connally; Cor- 
don; Donnell; Douglas; Frear; Fulbright; 
George; Gillette; Green; Hayden; Hill; 
Humphrey; Hunt; Johnson, Texas; Johnston, 
South Carolina; Kefauver; Kerr; Langer; 
Lehman; Long; Lucas; McFarland; McKellar; 
McMahon; Magnuson; Morse; Murray; Neely; 
O'Mahoney; Pastore; Pepper; Russell; Spark- 
man; Taylor; Tobey; Wiley; Young. 

“Nays, 41—Brewster; Bricker; Bridges; 
Butler; Byrd; Carlson; Dworshak; Eastland; 
Ecton; Ellender; Ferguson; Flanders; Gur- 
ney; Hendrickson; Hickenlooper; Hoey; Hol- 
land; Ives; Jenner; Kem; Kilgore; Know- 
land; McCarran; McClellan; Malone; Martin; 
Millikin; Mundt; O'Conor; Robertson; Sal- 
tonstall; Schoeppel; Smith, Maine; Smith, 
New Jersey; Smith, North Carolina; Stennis; 
Taft; Thye; Watkins; Wherry; Williams. 

“Not Voting, 12—Cain; Capehart; Johnson, 
Colorado; Lodge; McCarthy; Maybank; Myers; 
Nixon; Thomas, Oklahoma; Thomas, Utah; 
Tydings; Vandenberg. 

“So Mr. Haypen’s motion to recede from 
amendment No. 8 was agreed to.” 

Senator Kem. The question was on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from Arizona 
that the Senate recede from its amendment 
No. 8, and the vote was yeas 43, nays 41. 
Would you tell me whether in your opinion 
this vote indicates whether one is or is not 
a friend of the REA movement? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, the construction 
of this line was to the direct benefit of 
farmers in the southern Virginia and Caro- 
lina areas. They indicated their need of it— 
the REA's indicated their need of it. As I 
recall it, it is all in the record very clearly, 
and I think even the farm organizations 
expressed themselves on it. 

Senator Kem. What was the purpose of 
the line? 

Secretary PRANNAN. To serve a priority 


user so that the available supply would not 


be taken away from the farmers in order 
to serve the priority user. 

Senator Kem. What was the line to be 
built to serve? 

Secretary Brannan. It is an airfield or 
some kind of a military installation. 

Secretary Kem. Was it Langley Field air 
tunnel? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes. 

Senator Kem. Now, can you tell us what 
the connection is between the Langley Field 
air tunnel and the REA cooperative move- 
ment? 

Secretary Brannan. I can only repeat 
again that a priority user coming in and de- 
manding a ~ubstantial share of an already 
short supply has the effect of shortening the 
supply to the secondary users, and farmers 
are secondary users in the priority sense. 

Senator Kem. Was any argument made 
when the bill was up about any farmer co- 


operatives not being able to get the power 
they needed? 

Secretary BRANNAN. But they would have 
as soon as Langley Field took all the power 
that it needed. 

Senator Kem. Well, now, it turned out, 
didn’t it, that it was not necessary to build 
the line to serve Langley Field? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, 
question. 

Senator Kem. Well, now, that was demon- 
strated. Didn't Congress later rescind the 
money to build this line? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Because the power 
companies agreed to do it at a fair rate, if I 
remember correctly. 

The CHARMAN. And I think the record 
shows also, Senator Kem, that when an effort 
by Congress was made to provide the money 
it was then that the power company came in 
and built the line. 

Senator Kem. And built the line to Lang- 
ley Field. 

The CHARMAN. That's right. 

Senator Kem. It is solely a question of 
serying Langley Field. 

The CHARMAN. That's right. 

Senator Kem. Now, can you tell me what 
cooperatives were denied power because this 
line was not built? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, now, the line 
was built, a line was built to serve the same 
purpose. 

Senator Kem. The Government did not 
build any line. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, a line was built 
to serve the purpose. 

Senator Kem. The private companies are 
trying to build a line all along. 

Secretary BRANNAN. They don't build them 
until they are put up against the gun. 

Senator Kem. Oh, no; my goodness, Mr. 
Secretary 

Secretary BRANNAN. If they had served the 
American farmer, you would not have had 
an REA today. 

Senator Kem. Mr. Secretary, the country’s 
whole network of power lines serving indus- 
try, power companies serving industry when 
they can 

Secretary BRANNAN. We are talking about 
farmers now. REA is for farmers. 

Senator Kem. Yes; that is the point. You 
are trying to confuse the REA movement 
with the question of whether a line to Lang- 
ley Field should be built by a private com- 
pany or should be built by the Government. 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, sir. I am trying 
to say that a line had to be built to Langley 
Field because it was a priority claimant, and 
farmers would have suffered when and as it 
exercised its claim, and I think the building 
of the line demonstrates that fact. 

Senator Kem. No; the Govérnment line 
was not built. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Now you are begging 
the question. 

Senator Kem. No; I am not. 

Secretary Brannan, That line to serve 
Langley Field was built, which released the 
existing facilities for the farmers who were 
then using it, but who would have lost it 
if the line had not been built. 

Senator Kem. The question was whether 
the line from Buggs Island to Langley Field 
should be built by the Government or by 
private enterprise, and it was decided to 
build it, the Congress decided the Govern- 
ment should built it, and then that was 
later rescinded and it was built by private 
enterprise, 

Secretary BRANNAN, Are you saying private 
enterprise would have built it at a fair rate 
and under fair terms and circumstances if 
the Congress hadn’t passed the act? 

Senator Kem. They were asking to build 
it and they got together and everybody 
thinks the rate is fair. 

Secretary BRANNAN. Well, I don’t think any 
person is so naive as to think that the 


that is a 
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existence of that fund created by the Con- 
gress did not bring the power companies into 
a reasonable attitude about the building of 
a line which they should have built anyhow. 

Senator Kem. I don't deny that 

Senator THYE. Mr. Chairman, there was a 
military question involved and it could not 
be wholly one of a Senator’s vote being for 
or against the farmer. This Buggs Island 
line to Langley Field, as I recall the debate 
on the Senate floor and in committee, was 
strictly one of a military nature, and it did 
not associate itself with an agricultural 
question. 

Secretary BRANNAN. The farmers did, Sen- 
ator. 

Senator THYE. Listen, you can draw that 
question out as long as you like, because 
there is no limit to the elasticity of that 
question if you want to say the farmer is 
involved. 

Why the very shoes on your feet would be 
involved with the farmer if you wanted to 
draw on your imagination to that extent, 
but this particular transmission line was a 
military question of whether we would have 
electricity down there for the wind tunnel. 
That was the question. Whether the power 
company in the area would build it or 
whether the Government would build it, re- 
lated also to the question of whether the 
line would be constructed at a reasonable 
cost or an excessive cost. Finally the ap- 
propriation was made. At a later time the 
transmission line was built by the existing 
power companies in the area, and the funds 
were rescinded. 

Secretary Brannan. Yes, sir. 

Senator THYE. Now you can draw on your 
imagination and say that the farmers are 
involved in that, but it doesn’t heighten my 
consideration for your judgment on that 
question. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is just a question of 
opinion, gentlemen. 

Senator THYE. Why certainly. You can 
draw on that opinion until it is so elastic 
that it draws you clear into the atmosphere. 

The CHAIRMAN. As I recall the situation 
at Langley Field, the money was provided 
but the Government thought that the rates 
charged by the Virginia Electric Power Co. 
were too high. 

Senator Ture. That's right. 

The CHamMan. But by appropriating it, it 
caused the Virginia Electric Power Co. to 
lower its rate and thereby enter into a 
contract. 

Senator THYE. Surely, and the Federal 
funds were canceled out. 

The CHAIRMAN. That's right. 

Senator Kem. As you say, Mr. Chairman, 
that is just a question of opinion. 

The CHAIRMAN. That's right. 

Senator Kem, But to say that anybody 
that had one opinion or the other was an 
enemy of the farmer or the REA co-op move- 
ment is perfectly ridiculous. 

The CHARMAN. Well, now, the coopera- 
tives, as I recall—this was a matter of an 
appropriation for the Interior Department, 
an appropriation bill, and I am a member 
of that subcommittee. As I recall, Buggs 
Island was built primarily to serve certain 
interests in that locality. 

Senator Kem. Langley Field. 

The CHAIRMAN. No, no; not Buggs Island. 
The cooperatives were apprehensive that if 
Buggs Island was built to supply Langley 
Field that they would be deprived of some of 
that electricity. Now, that was their view. 
Now, whether we are right or wrong, I don't 
know. 

Senator Kem. So they were against this 
Government line. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Oh, yes. 

Senator Kem. Well, the Secretary is argu- 
ing just the other way. 
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Secretary BRANNAN. Senator ELLENDER, if I 
remember correctly, the farmers wanted the 
line built one way or another so that the 
available supply would not be taken away 
from them, and they saw in this bill the 
means of getting it built. 

The Cuamman. What I had in mind in 
particular, not about the line but the appre- 
hension on the part of the cooperatives in 
that locality was that they would be denied 
the power from Buggs Island, and that they 
were making every effort to retain it for 
themselves. 

Senator Kem. They didn’t want it used by 
a Government line running to Langley Field. 

The CHammaNn,. They were apprehensive 
that if that occurred, why, they might lose it. 
Now, whether they would or not, I don't 
recall at all what happened. 

Senator Kem. Well, now the line was not 
built, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Brannan. The line was built, 
Senator. 

Senator Kem. No; not from Buggs Island. 

Secretary BRANNAN. It was built by the 
private power companies which this bill was 
designed to force or to do by Government 
funds at fair prices: 

Senator Kem. Can you give us the name of 
a single REA cooperative that has been de- 
nied power? 

Secretary Brannan. You mean in this 
area? 

Senator Kem, Yes. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, no, The line 
was built. Langley Field was served without 
disturbing the existing facilities. 

Senator Kem. Senator ELLENDER has just 
told us that the co-ops were opposing the 
building of the line. 

The CHARMAN. No, they were opposing the 
distribution of the Buggs Island electricity 
other than to themselves. 

Senator Kem. They did not want to use 
it at Langley Field. 

The CHarrman. They were apprehensive, 
as I remember, that if it was used for any 
other purpose, they would be denied that 
preferential right which they then had. 

Senator Kem. Well, let's take up No. 29 of 
the Secretary’s list. That is described in 
the Secretary’s letter as a move to restrict 
SPA and SEPA continuing funds used to 
serve rural electric co-ops. 

That is the issue as the Secretary states 
it. As you must be aware, Mr. Secretary, 
if you have looked into this matter, this 
was a vote involving the construction of the 
rules of the Senate. It was a vote on the 
germaneness under the Senate rules of a 
committee amendment to change a perma- 
nent appropriation to an annual appropria- 
tion. 


Can you tell me how a technical amend- 
ment on the meaning of the Senate rules 
can be interpreted as a move to restrict the 
REA? 

Secretary Brannan. Well, there could be 
very, very many effects from the conversion 
of a authority and a permanent 
appropriation to a temporary one. That 
happens all across the Government. 

I think on the whole the chief effect is 
this: That as soon as an appropriation for 
an enterprise, the construction of which 
must extend year after year after year over 
a period of years, is put on an annual basis, 
then the contractors are put on notice that 
their entry into a contract to perform over 
a period of time may or may not be met 
with the necessary funds. I think that is 
one of the first and foremost effects of mov- 
ing to an annual basis from a continuing 
appropriation. 

Now that in theory could be rectified by 
making the initial annual appropriation so 
large and they got all their contracts obli- 
gated before June 30 of the following year, 


but that Is a practical impossibility in many 
cases, and therefore this amounted to a 
very serious handicap, and it would amount 
to a very serious handicap in some of our 
operations if we were required to have gone 
on an annual basis. 

Senator Kem. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to insert in the record at this point with 
regard to the Secretary’s item No. 29 the 
vote on July 10, 1951, on the subject of the 
Interior D->artment appropriation bill, 1952, 
H. R. 3790. The vote was on the question, 
Is the pending amendment germane? 

Senator Harb, made a point of order 
that it was legislation, but Senator McCar- 
RAN raised a question of the germaneness 
which was submitted to the Senate for de- 
cision. The committee amendment in ques- 
tion related to the establishment of a $300,- 
000 continuing fund for the Southwestern 
Power Administration. The action taken 
was the amendment was held to be germane, 
I voted in favor of the amendment. 

Secretary Brannan. In favor of it being 
germane? 

Senator Kem, Yes. The action taken was 
42 to 30. I ask that the vote be set out in 
the record. 

The Cuamman. Without objection it is 
so ordered. 

(The vote above referred to is as follows:) 

“Exhibit No. 127 
“Subject: Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Bill, 1952—(H. R. 3799). 
“Synopsis: Vote on the question Is the 
pending amendment germane?’ Har- 
DEN made a point of order that it was 
legislation, but McCarran raised a ques- 
tion of germaneness. which was sub- 
mitted to the Senate for decision. The 
committee amendment in question re- 
lated to the establishment of a $300,000 
continuing fund for the Southwestern 
Power Administration. See vote follow- 
ing for analysis of the amendment. 
“Action: Amendment held to be germane. 
“(Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 97, part 6, page 7860] 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee 
amendment previously passed over will be 
stated. 

“The next amendment passed over was, 
under the subhead ‘Continuing fund, South- 
eastern Power Administration,’ on page 3, 
line 24, after the word ‘area’, to insert a 
colon and the following proviso: ‘Provided, 
That the following paragraph under the 
heading “Office of the Secretary, continuing 
fund, power transmission facilities,” In the 
Interior Department Appropriation Act, 
1950—Public Law 350, Eighty-first Con- 
gress—is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘CONTINUING FUND 

Continuing fund, power transmission 
facilities: All receipts from the transmission 
and sale of electric power and energy under 
the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of December 22, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 
825s), generated or purchased in the south- 
western power area, shall be covered into 
the Treasury of the United States as mis- 
cellaneous receipts, except that the Treasury 
shall set up and maintain from such receipts 
a continuing fund of $300,000, including the 
sum of $100,000 in the continuing fund es- 
tablished under the Administrator of the 
Southwestern Power Administration in the 
First Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1944 (57 Stat. 621), which shall 
be transferred to the fund hereby estab- 
lished; and said fund of 8300, 000 shall be 
placed to the credit of the Secretary and 
shall be subject to check by him to defray 
emergency expenses necessary to insure con- 
tinuity of electric service and continuous 
operation of the facilities’. 
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“Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I make a point 
of order that the proviso of the committee 
amendment, beginning with the word ‘Pro- 
vided’ in line 24 on page 3, down to and 
including the word ‘facilities’, in line 22 on 
page 4 is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and, therefore is not in order. 

“Under the heading ‘Continuing fund’ the 
words beginning in line 6, at page 4, down 
to and including the word ‘facilities’, in 
line 22 on page 4, are a repetition of the 
language of the existing law. However, there 
are omitted from the existing law—and that 
is how it becomes legislation—the words: 
‘And to cover all costs in connection with the 
purchase of electric power and energy and 
rental for the use of facilities for the trans- 
mission and distribution of electric power 
and energy to public bodies, cooperatives, 
and privately owned companies.’ 

“I therefore make the point of order that 
the amendment proposes legislation on an 
appropriation bill and is not in order under 
the rule. 

“Mr. McCarran. Mr. President, conceding 
that it is legislation, the amendment is ger- 
mane, and I therefore make the point of 
order that it is germane. 

“Mr. Kerr. I ask for a yea-and-nay vote; 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

“The VICE PRESIDENT. During the absence 
of the present Presiding Officer a point of 
order was raised against the pending amend- 
ment on the ground that it was general leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. The tem- 
porary occupant of the chair sustained the 
point of order, which decision he later re- 
scinded, because, under the rules, although 
an amendment which is legislation on an 
appropriation bill may therefore be out of 
order, if it. is germane to some legislative 
provision in the bill itself, the question of 
its germaneness must be passed on by the 
Senate, without debate. That is now the 
question before the Senate. Is the pending 
amendment germane? 

“On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. Senators who think the amendment 
is germane will vote ‘yea’; those who think 
it is not germane will vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

“Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (when his name 
was called). On this yote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Saltonstall]. If he were present he would 
vote ‘yea’; if I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote ‘nay.’ 

Mr. STENNIS (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. If he were pres- 
ent he would vote ‘yea’; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote ‘nay.’ I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

“The roll call was concluded. 

“Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], 
and the Senator from South Carolina |Mr, 
Mayganx] are absent on Official business. 

“The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
is necessarily absent. 

»The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mo- 
Manon], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman] are absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

»The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
Rar] is absent by leave of the Senate on ofi- 
cial business, having been appointed a rep- 
resentative of our Government to attend the 
International Labor Conference being held 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

“The Senator from Florida IMr. SmaTH- 
ERS] is absent because of illness, 
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“I announce that on this vote the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON] has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine Mr. 
BREWSTER]. 

“In announce further that on this vote the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
is paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Mexico would vote 
‘nay,’ and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would vote yea.“ 

“I announce also that if present and vot- 
ing. the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Ssnator from Montana |Mr. 
Murray], and the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman] would vote ‘nay.’ 

“Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is absent on 
official business. 

“The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] 
who is absent by leave of the Senate on offi- 
cial business of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations has a general pair on this vote with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Mahon]. 

“The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitrH], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. Wr] are absent by leave of the Senate 
on Official business of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

“The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] are necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Massachusetts Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Burren] and 
that pair has been announced previously. 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Martin] is absent because of illness. 

“The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
TosEy] is absent on official business of the 
Committee on Crime Investigation. 

“On this vote the Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. SMITH] is paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosry]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Jersey would 
vote ‘yea’ and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] who is detained on official business is 
paired with the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote ‘yea’ 
and the Senator from New Mexico would vote 
‘nay.’ 

“The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 
80, as follows (vote No, 91): 

“Yeas, 42—Bricker; Bridges: Butler, of 
Maryland; Cain; Capehart; Carlson, Case; 
Cordon; Dirksen; Dworshak; *Eastland; Ec- 
ton; *Ellender; Ferguson; Flanders; Hen- 
drickson; *Hoey; *Holland; Ives; Kem; *Kil- 
gore; Knowland; Lodge; Long; Malone; 
"McCarran; McCarthy; *McClellan; Me- 
Kellar; Millikin; Mundt; Nixon; *O'Conor; 
*Robertson; Schoeppel; Smith, of Maine; 
*Smith, of North Carolina; Taft; Watkins; 
Welker; Wherry; Williams. 


“Nays, 30—Aiken; Benton; *Chavez; 
*Clements; *Connally; Douglas; »Frear: 
*Fulbright; “Hayden; ‘Hennings; Hill;: 


*Humphrey; *Hunt; *Johnson, of Colorado; 
*Johnson, of Texas; *Johnston, of South 
Carolina; Kerr; Langer; Lehman; *Magnu- 
son; ‘*McFarland; Monroney: Moody: 
Morse; *Neely; *O’Mahoney; Pastore; *Rus- 
sell; *Underwood; Young. 

“Not voting, 24—*Anderson; Bennett; 
Brewster; Butler, of Nebraska; *Byrd; Duff; 
*George; *Gillette; Green; Hickenlooper; 
Jenner; *Kefauver; Martin; *Maybank; *Mc- 
Mahon; *Murray; Saltonstall; *Smathers; 
Smith, of New Jersey; *Sparkman; *Stennis; 
Thye; Tobey; Wiley. 

_ “So the Senate decided that the amend- 
ment was germane.” 


Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 


Analysis of vote; 
Yeas (42)__.. 30 12 
Nays (30). - £ 4 26 
Not voting 8 8 12 12 
Positions of Senators not . 
voting: 
Palred— yea“ ...essssc.. 13 21 
Pafred— hay“ 12 12 
Paired— General 11 91 
Not paired—Position F te 
Not paired—No position. #6 95 


1 Duff, Saltonstall, Smith (New Jersey). 
Byrd 


yrd. 
Butler (Nebraska), Tobey. 

Anderson, Stennis, 

5 Brewster. 

ê McMahon., 

1 Kefauver, Murray, Sparkman. 

he Bennett, Hickenlooper, Jenner, Martin, Thye, 


V. 
George, Gillette, Green, Maybank, Smathers. 


The CHAIRMAN. We have that same matter, 
by the way, before our committee, the Ap- 
propriations Committee, now. If you recall, 
the revolving fund we stated was being used 
in order to expand the proposals unduly, but 
there was an understanding that those fa- 
cilities that were contracted for, that the 
Congress would provide the funds so that 
they could pay for the extra electricity. 
Well, now, the Congress will have a chance 
to vote on that probably next week. The 
House has denied the funds, and we in the 
committee are trying to reinstate it. 

Senator Kem. The Senators will have the 
advantage of the Secretary’s view on the 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. That's right. 

Senator Kem. I would like to ask you, Mr. 
Secretary, if the following Senators by rea- 
son of that vote are on your REA blacklist: 
EASTLAND, ELLENDER, Hory, HOLLAND, KIL- 
GORE, LONG, MCCARRAN, McCLELLAN, McKEL- 
LAR, O'CONOR, ROBERTSON, and SMITH of 
North Carolina, 

These are Senators that voted it was ger- 
mane to consider the committee amend- 
ment. Do you think they had in mind that 
they were acting against what the farmer 
needed? 

Secretary BRANNAN. It led to a situation 

which was, in my opinion, detrimental to the 
construction, orderly construction, of the 
Southeast or Southwest Power Authority 
program which is designed to serve farmers 
among other people in the area, and to the 
extent that it impeded the building or the 
providing of power to farmers, then it was, 
in my opinion, contrary to the best interests 
of the farmers. 
Senator Kem. Will you give us your objec- 
tion to the Congress of the United States 
reviewing issues like this each year rather 
than not at all? 

Secretary Brannan. I have no objection to 
their reviewing them as often as they see fit, 
and I am sure that means are provided for 
reviewing them even though the appropria- 
tion is a continuing appropriation. 

Every appropriation of the Department of 
Agriculture which is in anywise continuing 
is reviewed by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee of both Houses very, very carefully each 
year, and the fact that they are continuing 
or noncontinuing has nothing to do with the 
review question, 

Senator Kem. That was the question be- 
fore the Senate on this vote that you set out 
here. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, that is your 
opinion of what it was. 

Senator Kem. Well, you call it a move to 
restrict SPA and SEPA funds in serving 
rural electric co-ops. That is the way you 
set it out in your letter which has been 
given wide publicity all over the country. 

Secretary Brannan. Now, Senator, what 
was the objection to having continuing au- 
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thority? They had been operating under it 
for a long time and the review authorities 
were there and their actions were being re- 
viewed. There was always the power to re- 
scind. I don't see what 

Senator Kem. Do you think that that was 
the question before the Senate, that it was a 
fair description to set out in your letter that 
it was a move to restrict SPA and SEPA 
funds in serving rural electric co-ops? 

Secretary BRANNAN. That is not an opinion, 
that is a fact. The bringing it down to an 
annual appropriation does interfere and does 
hamper the contracting authority when the 
projects are of the magnitude that require 
more than a year or 2 years to finish con- 
struction. 

Senator Kem. If as those who felt that 
way evidently felt, it would put the move- 
ment on a sound, more scientific basis, isn't 
that in favor of the supplying of power 
rather than against it? 

Secretary Brannan. That is a matter of 
opinion. I think it has a tendency to 
hamper. 

Senator Kem. And you think that when I 
voted as I did, I was voting against the 
farmers’ need? 

Secretary Brannan. I included it on that 
premise. 

Senator Kem. And you would include the 
other Senators who voted as I did? 

Secretary Brannan. I think the farmers of 
that area think as I did. 

Senator Kem. And you would include also 
the Senators.who voted as I did? 

Secretary Brannan. I differ with the Sena- 
tors who voted as you did, and I think we 
have all agreed that we have got a right to 
differ, 

Senator Kem. I am interested in your sug- 
gestion that the farmers of that area thought 
that this was not in accord. The vote was 
rather one-sided. i 

It was 42 to 30, 42 yeas and 30 nays, and 
I see some pretty good midwestern Senators 
from the Midwest and agricultural States 
voting as I did: Senators Carlson, Case, Cor- 
don, Dirksen, Dworshak, Eastland, Ecton, 
Ellender, Hoey, Holland, Knowland, Long, 
McCarran, McCarthy, McClellan, McKellar, 
Millikin, Mundt,, Nixon, Robertson, Schoep- 
pel, Smith of North Carolina, Wherry, Wat- 
kins, Welker, and Williams. 

The CHAIRMAN. Again we had the hearings 
on that before Interior and the cooperatives 
were violently opposed to the action that we 
took. Again that is a question of opinion. 

I voted that way, not against the coopera- 
tives, but I thought it was wrong for this 
revolving fund to be used to expand with- 
out authority from Congress, and that 
is what was happening, but the REA's, the 
cooperatives, didn’t think that way. 

Senator Kem. I know, but 42 Senators 
thought that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand that. 

Senator Kem. The majority apparently 
came from the farm States. 

The CHARMAN. Again that is a question of 
opinion. If you took the opinion of the 
cooperatives, why we were all wrong. 

Senator Kem. That's right. 

The CHARMAN. That is those who voted 
as you and I did. 

Senator THYE. Mr. Chairman, the coopera- 
tives may have had a communication com- 
parable to this suggesting that they opposed 
this legislation, and if a Federal agency were 
to send out a communication to the REA’s 
and urge the REA's to either oppose this leg- 
islation or to support it, it might have quite 
an influence upon the action of that REA. 

The CHAIRMAN. They had a mighty smart 
lawyer there in the person of Mr. Ellis who 
handled the case. 

Senator THYE. Yes; but the fact of the 
matter is from a sound legislative stand- 
point it is always advisable to extend the 
funds. 

The CHARMAN. That matter is going to be 
up again before the Senate probably next 
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week, and in Interior, as the Senator knows, 
there is an appropriation there of over 
$1,000,000 in order to pay for power that was 
previously paid through its revolving fund. 
Now whether the Congress is going to appro- 
priate or not 

Senator THYE. You know, Mr. Chairman, it 
was not long ago that I received some letters 
addressed to me, and some were addressed to 
Senator JOHNSON, too, at the Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. Well, whoever 
told those persons just laid down the form 
letter “Senator John Doe” and these persons 
just copied it clear through, “Senator John 
Doe” and sent them to my office, 458 Senate 
Office Building. I received several like that. 

Now it is an obvious thing that somebody 
sent out a pattern for others to copy, and we 
do know that occasionally that has taken 
place. Where people have been urged to 
write their Congressman, 

Secretary BRANNAN. May I just reply to 
Senator THYE. 

Senator THYE has been worrying about my 
imagination here this morning. I just say, 
Senator, if you imagined as you attempted 
to imply here that the Department of Agri- 
culture stimulated the REA cooperatives in 
any way, shape, or form to come in and take 
a position on this, you are wrong in the first 
place, and I think your references to imagi- 
nation are entirely out of place throughout 
this discussion. 

We have not sent them out and any impli- 
cation that we sent out the John Doe letters 
is entirely incorrect and unfounded. I just 
want to get that clear in the record before 
the boys quit writing over here at the side 
desk. 

Senator THYE. Mr. Chairman, I did not say 
“you.” I just said I had received communi- 
cations addressed to John Doe and my Senate 
office number. 

Secretary BRANNAN. You did say it was 
possible that Government agencies might 
have stimulated people to send a letter. 

Senator THYE. Yes, sir; and I have known 
of Government agencies to do it, sir, and 
don’t ever try to tell me that they haven't 
because I have been present in meetings 
when Government agencies had their repre- 
sentatives standing there telling what they 
should do and what they shouldn't do. 
Don't tell me that Government agencies 
haven't been out there. 

Secretary BRANNAN. I am telling you the 
Department of Agriculture did not influence 
any farmer in the country to write his Con- 
gressman about whatever one we are talking 
about here, the Southwest Power or the 
Southeast Power or any of the rest of these 
things. 

Senator THYE. I have not accused you of 
having been instrumental in this, but don’t 
try to tell me, Mr. Secretary, that Govern- 
ment agencies don’t have their representa- 
tives or don’t try to influence how the corre- 
spondence shall come in, 

Secretary BRANNAN. But your implication 
that we were doing it in this case is un- 
founded. 

Senator Ture. And I did not say you were. 

Secretary BRANNAN. No, but you implied it. 

The CHARMAN. Let's proceed in order. 
Senator Kem, will you proceed? We have 
three more minutes to the hour. 

Senator Kem. Now I would like to take up 
No. 30 in your list, Mr. Secretary. You are 
kind enough to denominate that vote, “Move 
to restrict SPA and SEPA continuing funds 
used to serve rural electric co-ops.” 

I would like to ask you: You must be of 
the opinion that some way or other this 
issue involved a determined move to cripple 
the REA, or you wouldn’t have said that I 
know. 

Secretary Brannan. The REA, the groups 
of REA cooperatives are one of the very 
large users of the power supplied by the 
Southwest Power and Southeast Power. 
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Senator Kem. You would not have made 
that statement unless you had read the de- 
bate in this case, would you, on this point? 

Secretary Brannan. I made it on the basis 
of my understanding of the record, sir. 

Senator Kem. Had you read the debate? 

Secretary BRANNAN. At the time I think I 
did, and I think I have refreshed my mem- 
ory about it, but I couldn't recite it to you. 

Senator Kem. Will you tell us whether in 
that debate there was any question of sup- 
plying REA cooperatives, or for that matter 
whether it had anything to do with the 
question of Federal or public power? 

Secretary Brannan. Certainly. The whole 
series of votes had considerable to do with 
the authority of the Southwest Power or the 
Southeast Power or both of them—I don't 
remember which was up that particular 
day—to supply not only the farmers but the 
urban communities, the small urban com- 
munities that wanted to participate in the 
development. 

Senator Kem. I was present during that 
debate and I don’t recall that these things 
were involved. 

Now are you aware that as soon as the 
Senate decided to shift this appropriation 
involved here from a permanent to an annual 
appropriation, an amendment was immedi- 
ately adopted by Senator Kerr and Senator 
Wherry which gave the SPA on an annual 
basis all the money that was necessary to 
carry out the purpose for that fiscal year, and 
that this was passed without any opposition 
whatever? 

Secretary BRANNAN. For that fiscal year, 
sure, and I say again that the effect would 
be to limit the contracting power and in a 
rising cost market to result in an increased 
ultimate cost. 

Senator Kem. I would like to put in the 
record at this point, Mr. Chairman, the vote 
on July 10, 1951, on the subject, The Interior 
Department Appropriation Bill, 1952, It 
shows the vote was yeas 39, nays 29. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

(The votes above referred to are as 
follows:) 

“Exhibit No. 128 


“Subject: Interior Department Appropriation 
Bill, 1952—(H. R. 3790). 

“Synopsis: Vote on the committee amend- 
ment which established a continuing 
fund of $300,000 for the Southwestern 
Power Administration. See previous 
vote which decided that the amendment 
was germane. The amendment was rec- 
ommended because the continuing fund 
of the SPA, since its use was expanded 
in the Interior Appropriation Act of 
1950, had been used as a device through 
which SPA acquired facilities and ex- 
panded in a manner that was never con- 
templated by the Congress. It entered 
into lease and purchase agreements with 
REA super-co-ops, the latter construct- 
ing transmission lines and building 
steam generating plants. By so doing 
SPA would acquire complete ownership 
of facilities without ever having to come 
to the Congress. It was stated that the 
Congress had clearly laid down the prin- 
ciple that it must appropriate all funds 
for the construction or purchase of 
transmission facilities, 

“Action: Agreed to. 

“[Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

volume 97, part 6, page 7864] 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The committee 
amendment previously passed over will be 
stated, 

“The next amendment passed over was, 
under the subhead ‘Continuing fund, South- 
eastern Power Administration,’ on page 3, 
line 24, after the word ‘area’, to insert a colon 
and the following proviso: ‘Provided, That 
the following paragraph under the heading 
“Office of the Secretary, continuing fund, 
power transmission facilities” in the Interior 
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Department Appropriation Act, 1950—Public 
Law 350, Eighty-first Congress—is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

Continuing fund 

Continuing fund, power transmission 
facilities: All receipts from the transmission 
and sale of electric power and energy under 
the provisions of section 5 of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of December 22, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 
825s), generated or purchased in the south- 
western power area, shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscellane- 
ous receipts, except that the Treasury shall 
set up and maintain from such receipts a 
continuing fund of $300,000, including the 
sum of $100,000 in the continuing fund es- 
tablished under the Administrator of the 
Southwestern Power Administration in the 
First Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1944 (57 Stat. 621), which shall 
be transferred to the fund hereby estab- 
lished; and said fund of $300,000 shall be 
placed to the credit of the Secretary and 
shall be subject to check by him to defray 
emergency expenses necessary to insure con- 
tinuity of electric service and continuous 
operation of the facilities.’ 

“The Vice PRESIDENT. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment be- 
ginning in line 24 at page 3 of the bill. 

“Several Senators requested the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered. 7 

ae legislative clerk proceeded to call the 
Toll. 

“Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote yea.“ If I were permitted 
to vote I would vote ‘nay.’ I withhold my 
vote. 

“Mr. Stennis (when his name was called). 
On this vote I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote ‘yea.’ 
If I were permitted to vote I would vote 
‘nay.’ I therefore withhold my vote. 

“The roll call was concluded. 

“Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
BENTON], the Senators from Virginia Mr. 
Brnp and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Senators from 
South Carolina Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. Max- 
BANK], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], and the Senator from Maryland [ Mr. 
O'Conor] are absent on official business. 

“The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
is necessarily absent. 

“The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McMa- 
HON], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

“The Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, having been appointed a represent- 
ative of our Government to attend the Inter- 
national Labor Conference being held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

“The Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
is absent because of illness, 

“I announce further that on this vote the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON] 
has a general pair with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

“I announce further that on this vote the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] 
is paired with the Senator from Virginia 
Mr. RosErTson]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote ‘nay,’ 
and the Senator from Virginia would vote 
‘yea.’ 

“I announce also that if present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEN- 
ton], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER], the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. JOHNSON], the Senator from Montana 
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Mr. Murray], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would vote ‘nay.’ 

“Mr. WERT. I announce that the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] is absent on 
Official business. 

“The Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], 
who is absent by leave of the Senate on 
official business of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, has a general pair on this vote 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McMahon]. 

“The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
Mr. WIr] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

“The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTCONSTALL] are necessarily absent. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
STALL] is paired on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] and that 
pair has been announced previously. 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
MARTIN] is absent because of illness. 

“The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
is absent on official business. 

“The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Torer] is absent on official business of the 
Committee on Crime Investigation. 

“On this vote the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Smrrm] is paired with the Senator from 
New Hampshire Mr. Tosey]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from.New Jersey would 
vote ‘yea’ and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would yote ‘nay.’ 

“The result was announced—yeas 39, nays 
29, as follows ( Vote No. 92): 

“Yeas, 39—Bricker; Bridges; Butler, Mary- 
land; Cain; Capehart; Carlson; Cordon; 
Dirksen; Duff; Dworshak; *Eastland; Ecton; 
*Ellender; Ferguson; Flanders; Hendrickson; 
*Hoey; *Holland; Ives; Kem; *Kilgore; 
Knowland; Lodge; *Long; Malone; *McCar- 
ran; McCarthy; *McClellan; *McKellar; Mil- 
likin; Nixon; Schoeppel; Smith, Maine; 
*Smith, North Carolina; Taft; Watkins; 
Welker; Wherry; Williams, 

“Nays, 29—Aiken; Chase; Chavez; *Clem- 
ents; *Connally; Douglas: ‘*Fulbright; 
“Hayden; Hennings: Hin; Humphrey: 
*Hunt; Johnson, Colorado: Johnson, 
Texas; Kerr; Langer; Lehman; Magnuson; 
*McFarland; *Monroney; Moody: Morse; 
Mundt; ‘Neely; ‘*O’Mahoney; Pastore: 
*Russell; *Underwood; Young. 

“Not voting, 28— Anderson; Bennett; 
*Benton; Brewster; Butler, Nebraska; *Byrd; 
*Frear; *George; *Gillette; *Green; Hicken- 
looper; Jenner; *Johnston, South Carolina; 
*Kefauver; Martin; *Maybank; *McMahon; 
*Murray; *O’Conor; *Robertson; Saltonstall; 
*Smathers; Smith, New Jersey; *Sparkman; 
*Stennis; Thye; Toby; Wiley. 

“So the amendment was agreed to.” 


Republi- | Democrats 
cans (46) (50) 
8 of vote: 

5 29 10 
Nays (200 6 23 
Not voting (28) u 17 

8 ol Senators not vot- 
Paired—' 5 12 12 
Paired—“na: — 22 12 
31 71 
Not iis 5 z 
Not 3 46 7 
1 Saltonstall, Smith 3 New Jersey. 
2 Butler of Nebraska, bey. 
8 Brewster. 
Bennett, Hickenlooper, Jenner, Martin, Thye, 
ey. 
3 Byrd, Robertson. 
1 Anderson, Stennis. 
r ‘ Benton, Johnston of South Carolina, Kefauver, 
x A aA Gillette, G Maybank, O'O 
roen, Ma: onor, 
— — A 3 


»Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 


Senator Kem. Are you aware that Senators 
like Senator ELLENDER and Senator MCKELLAR, 
to mention but two, voted to shift this from 
a permanent appropriation to a direct an- 
nual appropriation? 

Secretary Brannan. I beg your pardon, 
may I hear it? 

Senator Kem. Are you aware that Senators 
like Senator ELLENDER and Senator MCKELLAR, 
to mention but two, voted to shift this from 
a permanent appropriation to a direct an- 
nual appropriation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; and, Senator, I 
said the co-ops came before his committee 
and said they thought that was not in their 
best interests, and that is a matter of opin- 
ion, and again that is what this letter is, 
my opinion. 

Senator Kem. But you would not nominate 
the Senators who took the other views as 
enemies of the co-ops, would you? 

Secretary BRANNAN. I have the same an- 
swer to that question as I have given a 
hundred times. 

Senator Kem. Would you consider they 
were voting against what the farmers 
needed? 

Secretary BRANNAN. The farmers thought 
so. 

Senator Kem. Do you think so? 

Secretary BAN NaN. In my opinion if I had 
been there I would have voted the other way 
probably. 

Senator Kem. You are not sure? 

Secretary Brannan, I think I would. 

Senator Kem. Are you aware that perma- 
nent appropriations have always been con- 
sidered a poor appropriation procedure by 
students of government? 

Secretary Brannan. Some students of gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact there are some 
students of government who oppose appro- 
priations, period. 

Senator Kem. Isn’t the general view of 
authorities on governmental practice that 
annual appropriations are better than per- 
manent appropriations? 

Secretary BRANNAN. There are some who 
feel that way. 

Senator Kem, Isn't that the majority view? 

Secretary Brannan. I have never polled 
the people. 

Senator Kem. Have you ever read any of 
the authorities on that subject? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Yes; I have read a lot 
about it in the Hoover committee reports. 

Senator Kem. All right. Now let’s take up 
the last one, No. 31 in your letter, voted 
July 12, 1951. I would like to insert in the 
record at this point the vote on that subject, 
This is the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill of 1952, H. R. 3970. The vote on 
the Humphrey amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended on the following 
section of the bill, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Construction and Rehabilitation. Amend- 
ment sought to initiate the construction of 
Bureau of Reclamation transmission lines 
in Minnesota and northwestern Iowa. Part 
of the funds sought to be allocated in the 
bill would be allocated for the purpose. 
Action: Rejected. The vote was yeas, 15; 
nays, 55. 

I find myself again in pretty good com- 
pany, Mr. Secretary. I find Senators from 
farm States like BUTLER of Nebraska, BYRD, 
CARLSON, CASE, CHAVEZ, CORDON, DMRKSEN, 
DWORSHAK, EASTLAND, ELLENDER, FREAR, FUL- 
BRIGHT, GEORGE, HAYDEN, HENDRICKSON, HEN- 
Nnincs, Hoey, HOLLAND, Jonnston of South 
Carolina, KNOWLAND, MCCELLAN, MCKELLAR, 
MLLIKEIN, Nixon, O'Conor, O'MAHONEY, 
ROBERTSON, THYE, UNDERWOOD, and others; 
55 in all. 

The CHARMAN. Without objection. 

Senator Kem. As against 15 voting for the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 

(The vote above referred to is as follows:) 
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“Exhibit No. 129 

“Subject: Interior Department appropriation 
bill, 1952—(H. R. 3790). 

“Synopsis: Vote on the Humphrey amend- 
ment to the committee amendment, as 
amended, to the following section of the 
bill: Bureau of Reclamation—Con- 
struction and Rehabilitation. The 
amendment sought to initiate the con- 
struction of Bureau of Reclamation 
transmission lines in western Minne- 
sota, and northwestern Iowa. A part 
of the funds provided in the bill would 
be allocated for this purpose. Note: 
Immediate cost $7,000,000; ultimate, 
cost $29,000,000. 

“Action: Rejected. 


“[Excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 97, pt. 6, pp. 8044-8055 

“Mr. Humpurery. Mr. President, to the 
committee amendment, as amended, I sub- 
mit an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Minnesota to 
the committee amendment as amended will 
be stated. 

“The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the committee 
amendment, as amended, on page 18, in line 
21, after the figure ‘$208,353,450,’ it is pro- 
posed to add the following: ‘which shall 
include and provide for the construction of 
transmission lines in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion regions 6 and 7, including western Min- 
nesota, and.’ 

“The Presipinc Orricer. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hume 
PHREY] to insert in the committee amend- 
ment on page 18, line 21, after the figures 
*$208,535,450’, the following: ‘which shall in- 
clude and provide for construction of trans- 
mission lines in the Bureau of Reclamation 
regions 6 and 7, including western Minne- 
sota, and.“ 

“Mr, HUMPHREY, Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

“The yeas and nays were ordered. 

“The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

“Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON], and the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. JOHNSON], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. LEHMAN], and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] are absent on ofi- 
cial business. 

“The Senator from Texas [Mr. Connatiy] 
is absent by leave of the Senate. 

“The Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Mahon], and the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPARKMAN] are absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

“The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
committee business. 

“The Senator from Montana Mr. Murray] 
is absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business, having been appointed a represent- 
ative of our Government to attend the Inter- 
national Labor Conference being held in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

“The Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatrHers] 
is absent because of illness. 

“The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] is absent on official committee busi- 
ness. 

“I announce that on this vote the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McMahon] has a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maine Mr. 
BREWSTER]. 

“I announce further that if present and 


voting, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 


MayzBaNK] would vote ‘nay.’ 
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“Mr, SaLTONSTALL. I announce that the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], who is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official busi- 
ness of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
has a general pair on this vote with the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut Mr. McMahon]. 

“The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAND- 
ERS] is necessarily absent and if present 
would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 
55, as follows (vote No. 98): 

“Yeas, 15—*Douglas, *Hill, *Humphrey, 
*Hunt, *Johnson, Texas, *Kefauver, *Kerr, 
*Kilgore, Long. *Magnuson, *McFarland, 
*Monroney, *Moody, Morse, Neely. 

“Nays, 55—Aiken, Bennett, Bricker, 
Bridges, Butler, Maryland; Butler, Nebraska; 
*Byrd, Cain, Capehart, Carlson, Case, 
Chavez, Cordon, Dirksen, Dworshak, *East- 
land, Ecton, Ellender, Ferguson, Frear, 
*Pulbright, *George, *Hayden, Hendrickson, 
*Hennings, *Hoey, Holland, Ives, John- 
ston, South Carolina; Kem, Knowland, 
Langer, Lodge, McCarthy, *McClellan, *Mc- 
Kellar, Millikin, Mundt, Nixon, *O’Conor, 
*O’Mahoney, *Pastore, *Roberston, *Russell, 
Saltonstall, Schoeppel, Smith, Maine; *Sten- 


nis, Taft, Thye, Underwood, Watkins, 
Wherry, Williams, Young. 
“Not voting, 26—*Anderson, Benton, 


Brewster, *Clements, *Connally, Duff, Fland- 
ers, *Gillette, *Green, Hickenlooper, Jenner, 
*Johnson, Colorado; *Lehman, Malone, Mar- 
tin, *Maybank, ‘*McCarran, MeMahon, 
*Murray, *Smathers, Smith, New Jersey; 


*Smith, North Carolina; *Sparkman, Tobey, 
Welker, Wiley. 

“So Mr. HumpHrey’s amendment to the 
committee amendment was rejected. 


Republi- | Democrats 
cans (46) (50) 


. sis of vote: 
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The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is absent on official business of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

“The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN-= 
LOOPER], the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH], and the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Wix] are absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. If present and voting, 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH] 
would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
Martin] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

“The Senator from Nevada [Mr. MaLone[ 
is absent on official business. 

“The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tonk is absent on official business of the 
Committee on Crime Investigation, and if 
present he would vote ‘nay.’ 

“The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
WELKER] are detained on official business.” 

Senator Kem. Now the Bureau of the 
Budget here had not requested funds for 
these lines. The House—you have been re- 
ferring to the wisdom of the House in these 
matters—had refused to include them in its 
bill. In addition, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee turned them down. 


*Democrats; Republicans unmarked. 
Permanent Recorp correction, 


Now, I voted to carry out the policy that 
had been established by the Bureau of the 
Budget, by the House, and by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and yet you were 
unkind enough to set this out as a significant 
vote on the question of whether I have been 
favorable to the REA movement. 

Secretary Brannan. Well, now, Senator 
Kem, that we have reached the end of the 
REA ones, let me just remind you again 
that as far as I am able to discern, these are 
all of the record votes on REA, on matters 
relating to REA, over a period of 6 years, and 
that on all of them from the standpoint of 
the farm people who expressed their opin- 
ions, you were negative. 

Now I again go back to the use of the word 
“pattern” and whereas you bring in the 
names of other Senators, I haven't examined 
all of the records of all of the others, but it 
is very obvious to me that certainly on none 
that you have made special reference here 
to today have been unanimously negative on 
these matters, by a long ways. 

You have been negative on all of them, 
and I say that that creates a pattern of con- 
duct which a reasonable person would be 
entitled to say was against what farmers 
needed, and I would like to just point out one 
other thing. 

As I read the debates, I never have been 
aware that you proposed any device for mak- 
ing it reasonably possible for the farmers to 
get low-cost or reasonable-cost power in lieu 
of the REA methods or the methods hereby 
proposed, and on that premise I just think 
that my conclusion that you voted against 
what farmers need in this area is at least 
a reasonably well-founded conclusion. 

Senator THYE, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAMAN, Senator THYE. 

Senator THYE. This last one, No. 31, re- 
lates to those transmission lines from Gar- 
rison Dam in North Dakota down, and the 
transmission lines from Randall Dam in 
South Dakota. Those dams are under con- 
struction, and I do not believe that there 
will be any current generated at those in- 
stallations, not in this calendar year nor in 
the next calendar year. I think, Mr. Sec- 
retary, you should know that. Isn't that 
true? 

Secretary BRANNAN, I am not sure of the 
timetable on the construction at all. 

Senator Ture. Well, it would hardly be 
advisable to construct a transmission line 
2 or 3 years in advance of when the cur- 
rent would be available to energize the lines, 
would it? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Nor do I understand 
that the proposal here was to construct 
it at any unreasonable time in advance of the 
time when it would be needed. 

I don't know why any group Would want 
to put their money into the enterprise and 
let it just draw interest when it couldn't 
earn anything, and I don’t think they had 
any such idea. 

Senator THYE. And would it not be rea- 
sonable then to believe that the Budget 
Bureau recognized it in the same light and 
didn’t make the recommendation? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Very reasonable. 

Senator THYE. And would not it be rea- 
sonable to assume that the Appropriations 
Committee had heard all the arguments, 
that they did not recommend it. If an 
amendment is offered on the floor and if 
the Budget Bureau had not seen fit to rec- 
ommend it, and the committee had not seen 
fit to recommend it, and the Senators are 
found to cast a negative vote, are you going 
to list those Senators as enemies of the 
farmer? 

Secretary BRANNAN. Senator, do you re- 
member how you voted on it? 

Senator THYE. Yes, indeed; and I spoke 
against the amendment citing the fact that 
the transmission lines would not be needed 
until 1953 or 1954, and I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that the Budget 
Bureau had not made a recommendation, 
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The CHAIRMAN. That was one of the main 
reasons, Senator, wasn't it, because it was 
unbudgeted? 

Senator Ture. Certainly. I likewise ad- 
vised the Senate that the committee had 
not acted, I stated that all the interested 
parties in that area should get together, sit 
down and to formulate a plan, and then 
come back to Congress, and we would be 
most happy to hear them. I want to re- 
port to you, Mr. Secretary, in order that 
we may know just how unreasonable that 
charge was in this No. 31, that last Decem- 
ber the officials of three private utility com- 
panies in Minnesota and 20 REA associa- 
tions in Minnesota met with the Reclama- 
tion Bureau and the REA here in Wash- 
ington, and they formulated a plan. Rep- 
resentatives of that entire group have ap- 
peared before committees and have made 
their recommendations jointly to commit- 
tees asking for an appropriation for these 
transmission lines. 

Now then, the negative vote which ap- 
peared on the amendment offered on the 
Senate floor was not against the best in- 
terest or the welfare of the farmer. 

It was the legislative question before us 
that was not a sound legislative question, 
and when we voted in the negative vote, 
and the Secretary, who is one of the Cabi- 
net officers, sees fit to put in a public docu- 
ment that a negative vote on that question 
was against the farmer, it is not exactly 
becoming to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Secretary Brannan. All right, Senator 
Tuye, again I call your attention to the fact 
that I recited or made reference to all of the 
known record votes on a matter related to 
REA and say that there is some significance 
in the fact that one man voted negative on 
every one of the known record votes. I still 
maintain that. : 

Some of them are justifiable. I have said 
continuously that the right of people to dis- 
agree about them is well recognized and that 
many of these votes turned on a question of 
one or two one way or the other. Some of 
them were wider. 

Now it isn’t any more unreasonable for 
me to cite this than for you to say by im- 
plication that the people who voted for this, 
as small a group as they may be, were un- 
reasonable. Why were the Senators who 
voted for this unreasonable? I don’t think 
you can say that at all. 

They have a right to express their opinion 
and they expréssed it, and they have been 
driving at just what took place and indi- 
cating that if just what took place didn’t 
take place, that they would be back here 
fighting for the proper authority. 

Senator Kem. You are singing a different 
tune now than you did in your letter, Mr. 
Secretary. In your letter you list these as: 

“The significant votes came in the form 
of voting on programs which would provide 
electricity for new or even old REA lines. 
The enemies of REA have found this the best 
way to operate. They throttle down the 
supply of electricity by denying it to co- 
operatives organized under the Rural Elec- 
trification Act or kill projects which are 
needed for generating the electricity and 
transmitting it to rural areas.” 

Secretary BRANNAN. In that list of votes 
there are those cases. 

Senator Kem. Well, now, Mr. Chairman, 
you have been very patient and the com- 
mittee has been very patient, and I want to 
make a short statement, by way of conclu- 
sion, so far as I am concerned. 

I want to say that every citizen owes a 
duty to support his Government in every 
measure for the common good. It is not a 
pleasant task to criticize those in positions 
of governmental authority. It is much 
easier to bend the knee to those in high 
places and to join in the reverberating 
chorus of Me, too.” But the successful work- 
ing of free government requires that the 
policies of those in control be subjected to 
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constant, unremitting, searching examina- 
tion. At no time in the life of anyone now 
living has this been more true than at this 
very hour. 

It is well known that any Senator or Rep- 
resentative who undertakes to expose or to 
seek to have uncovered unwholesome con- 
ditions existing in the Government under 
the present administration subjects himself 
to personal attack by those who have per- 
mitted such corruption to exist. I intro- 
duced the resolution for the investigation in 
this case with a full knowledge of this fact. 

The Senator from Arkansas, Mr. FULBRIGHT, 
found this out very well when he began to 
delve into the affairs of the RFC and uncover 
RFC loans wrapped up in a royal pastel 
mink coat. His charges were denounced as 
asinine. The House Un-American Com- 
mittee, when they began to uncover the Hiss 
case, encountered similar tactics. 

The experience of this committee with the 
present investigations is an excellent ex- 
ample of the smear technique in operation. 
During the proceedings the Senator from 
Vermont, Mr. AIKEN, and the senior Senator 
from Missouri were personally attacked by 
Secretary Brannan in a public statement. 
Senator WII IAS, of Delaware, who had 
urged the investigation, was denounced as 
“Enemy No. 1 of the farmer.” Members of 
the committee staff in the discharge of their 
duties incurred the displeasure of the Sec- 
retary. He denounced them as “musclemen” 
and referred to their “mental browbeating” of 
employees of his Department, charges that 
have subsequently been proven in the record 
to be without foundation in fact. 

The record in this investigation proves 
adequately and completely the ridiculous 
character of the charges made against me by 
Secretary Brannan. The record speaks for it- 
self. Mr. Brannan has not produced and 
cannot produce a shred of evidence that 
shows that I have ever opposed a sound, 
workable farm program run by the farmers 
in the interest of farmers. The positions I 
have taken on most—although not all—of 
my votes relating to farm legislation, which 
Mr. Brannan has said are against what the 
farmer needs, have been in complete accord 
with the leading farm organizations of Amer- 
ica. Let me quote from a letter from the 
Missouri Farm Bureau Federation of June 9, 
1952. The letter is signed by H. E. Slusher, 
president of the Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation: 

“I certainly admire your courageous efforts 
to do those things in the Congress which 
are helping to bring before the people the 
real issues confronting the American people 
today. I do appreciate your support of those 
things which we consider to be very funda- 
mental at this time.” 

Let me quote what the Missouri Farm 
Bureau Federation thinks of the present Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I quote from an edi- 
torial in the September 26, 1951, edition of 
the Missouri Farm Bureau News: 

“Secretary Brannan has slanted the policies 
of a number of agencies of the United States 
Department of Agriculture until now, for the 
first time in its history, it is failing in its 
responsibility to the farm people and to Con- 
gress. The Secretary of Agriculture is sup- 
posed to be a friend of agriculture, instead 
he is creating ill will between the city and 
town consumers and the farmer-producers.” 

What I have done in this case, Mr. Chair- 
man, has been in the performance of what 
I regarded as a duty. My own ideas or my 
own fortunes are not important. What is im- 
portant is to establish the principle that 
Members of Congress can proceed in the dis- 
charge of -their duties in good faith without 
being subjected to personal, scurrilous, and 
unfounded attacks by members of the execu- 
tive branch of the Goyernment in an effort 
to throw up a smoke screen to cover up their 
own shortcomings. 

Secretary Brannan. Mr. Chairman, I only 
have just one or two remarks. I think, Sen- 


ator, that the record ought to show, now 
that you have quoted the American Farm 
Bureau Federation in Missouri, that only 
last year the largest farm organization in 
the State of Missouri, the Missouri Farmers 
Association, very kindly awarded me a plaque 
for outstanding service. 

That plaque was awarded at their State 
convention and the recitations which went 
with it wouldn't precisely coincide with what 
Mr. Slusher had to say to you about me 
in his letter. So that it isn’t all a one- 
sided thing in the State of Missouri, by a 
long ways, and there is another farm or- 
ganization in Missouri beside Mr. Slusher's 
outfit. 

I noticed that all throughout the record 
here you made no reference to their existence 
at all. 

I just want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that 
I expressed my views about Senator Krm’s 
voting record which he by implication cer- 
‘tainly asked me to do when he attacked 
me personally as Secretary of Agriculture, 
and my capabilities, and I am very much 
of the opinion which I entertained at that 
time. 

To put it in sort of a simple way, I think 
expecting the American farmers, to depend 
on your record, on your votes, Senator Kem, 
to build a farm program is like asking them 
to depend on a punchboard for a living. 
Every once in a while if they are lucky they 
get a little box of chocolates, and I still have 
that feeling about the total situation. 

I am, Mr. Chairman, sorry that this thing 
has occupied so much time of the com- 
mittee, and I am very happy to rest on 
the record as it has been made here. 

The CHARMAN, Any further questions? 

The committee stands in recess until next 
Wednesday at 10 o'clock. I declare these 
hearings closed. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the hearings 
in the above-entitled matter were con- 
cluded.) 


Letter to Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. BURNSIDE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I wish to include a letter which I 
wrote to my constituents: 

Dran FRIEND: Agricultural science is con- 
stantly finding new answers. It advances 
on one front today, on another tomorrow, 
and there seems to be no end. 

Krilium, the new soil-conditioner, is a 
fascinating example. Already there are 
several soil-conditioners of this type on the 
market, and folks who have used them tell 
me it is almost possible to grow potatoes in 
a paved driveway, if the owner knows how 


to apply the new chemical properly. 


Our men of science are also exploring the 
possibility of putting the world’s 1,200,- 
000,000 acres of desert land under culti- 
vation. This could double the world’s food 
supply. 

How do they propose to do this? Well, 
through irrigation. Recent discoveries in 
connection with converting sea water to 
fresh water, give that an endless 
supply of fresh water from the oceans will 
some day be made available for irrigation, 

At the same time, there is talk about get- 
ting food from the sea. As one scientist 
put it recently: 

“Over half the world’s food manufactured 
by plants occurs in the sea, yet we harvest 
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in our commercial fisheries only a small 
fraction of this. The oceans contain enor- 
mous amounts of seaweed and algae which 
can yield large quantities of highly nutri- 
tious food for use directly by humans, or as 
feed for livestock.” 

These developments, of course, are a long 
way in the future. I thought however, it 
would be interesting to report them to you. 

And, if you stop to consider, there may 
be a moral to all this. Mankind is always 
finding new answers to his problems. It 
appears that he does not intend to starve 
during this century, nor the next. He may 
even learn to stop killing himself someday 
in futile wars. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. G. BURNSIDE, 
Member of Congress. 


Summary of the Activities of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments, Eighty-second Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. DAWSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend, I wish to submit to the 
membership of the House a short ré- 
sumé of the work of our committee. 

This statement I should like to have 
serve as notice of the House committee 
print, prepared in detail, summarizing 
the activities of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures. This House committee print 
was printed on July 7, 1952. 

Our committee has important respon- 
sibilities in both the legislative and in- 
vestigative fields. We have sought to 
discharge with diligence the duty placed 
upon us in these regards. 

During the Eighty-second Congress we 
have pursued important work in the 
basic reorganization legislation as well 
as in the examination of reorganization 
plans submitted to the Congress by the 
President. Many worth-while measures 
have been passed by our committee, in- 
cluding transferring surplus lands no 
longer needed by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States and local communities. 

The public record should show the 
good work and splendid cooperation of 
the subcommittees. On behalf of the 
full committee I should like to single out 
the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, Cali- 
fornia, and the membership of the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislative Reorganization 
Subcommittee; Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM, 
Georgia, and the membership of the Sub- 
committee on Federal Relations With 
International Organizations; Hon. Por- 
TER HARDY, JR., Virginia, and the mem- 
bership of the Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Operations; Hon. Frank M. Kars- 
TEN, Missouri, and the membership of 
the Public Accounts Subcommittee; 
Hon. HERBERT C. Bonner, North Caro- 
lina, and the membership of the Inter- 
governmental Relations Subcommittee, 


Name changed to Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations July 4, 1952. 
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The program that the committee has 
laid out for itself has directed attention 
to management improvement within the 
executive branch of the Government. In 
seeking the twin qualities of improved 
efficiency and increased economy of op- 
eration, our committee has sought on 
every occasion to proceed in a responsi- 
ble manner. 

A committee print of the full report, 
of which the above is an introductory 
résumé, will be forwarded to the House 
membership before the close of the cal- 
endar year. Copies may also be ob- 
tained at the office of the House Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, room 1501, New House 
Office Building. 


Sam Woods, Diplomat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. COLMER. Mr, Speaker, recently 
‘a great public servant, a distinguished 
‘American diplomat, and one of God's 
true noblemen, Sam F. Woods, upon 
reaching his sixtieth birthday retired 
from the United States Foreign Service. 
Mr. Woods, although never an Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James’s, occupied 
many important commercial and diplo- 
matic posts in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury throughout Europe. He was a nat- 
ural-born diplomat. He is one of the 
most personable men it has ever been 
my pleasure to know. His contribution 
to good relations between America and 
a number of foreign countries, including 
Germany and Switzerland, has been out- 
standing. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if there 
has ever been a man connected with our 
Foreign Service who was as universally 
beloved during his career as was Sam 
Woods. Moreover, I might add, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that Sam 
Woods was the favorite diplomat with 
the Members of the American Congress. 
He was known to most. He enjoyed a 
personal intimacy with many of the 
Members of Congress during the last 25 
years. Iam sure that the Members who 
knew and loved him will be interested 
in his retirement, 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I submit the following news- 
paper article which appeared in the Hat- 
tiesburg American, an outstanding south 
Mississippi newspaper, commenting on 
Mr. Woods’ retirement. I am sure that 
all who knew him join me in extending 
him our deep appreciation for his splen- 
did work and our best wishes for his good 
health and much happiness in his re- 
tirement. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

Sam Woops ENDS THRILLING DIPLOMATIC 

CAREER 


(By Jay Milner) 
Someone should write a book about Sam 
E. Woods, the former south Mississippi school 


teacher whose foreign service career reached 
meteoric heights in the eyes of State Depart- 
ment officials and others who knew all the 
details. 

His story has intrigue, suspense, and high 
adventure, and a touch of Horatio Alger. The 
setting revolves from one European capital to 
another, before and during World War II. 
But because of the nature of many of Woods’ 
endeavors, much of the story might be cen- 
sored by Washington, even this long after 
the war. 

At least five Mississippi mothers, however, 
know a part of the story. Their sons were 
personally escorted by Woods out of Switzer- 
land into France after their planes crashed 
in German zones. 

Woods was consul general at Zurich then. 
He received on October 18, 1950, the superior 
service award from the State Department 
for his unofficial aiding of hundreds of avia- 
tors in evading internment by escape to 
France. 

He personally drove 200 of these fliers to 
the French border. The five Mississippians 
were among this 200. 

Prior to Hitler’s invasion of Russia, Woods 
somehow obtained a copy of the Nazis’ de- 
tailed plans for that ill-fated enterprise, 
He even got two Russian currency notes, 
printed by the Germans to spend in Russia 
after the invasion. 

It goes without saying that the name of 
Sam E. Woods, of Hattiesburg and Purvis, 
was near the top of Hitler’s execution list. 

Reaching his sixtieth birthday this year, 
Woods was retired from the United States 
Foreign Service on May 31. He is in Hatties- 
burg now visiting relatives and friends be- 
fore going to Germany to spend a leisurely 
summer on his wife's estate near Berlin. 

Mrs. Woods is a member of the Busch 
family which owns a large portion of the 
Anheuser-Busch Breweries, makers of Bud- 
weiser beer. Her estate in Germany is a 
6,000-acre place in the mountains. 

“It’s cool there,” Woods said today. 

He expects to be in Hattiesburg quite a 
lot from now on, but he and Mrs. Woods will 
make St. Louis their official home. 

“I’m really retiring this time,” Woods 
said. “The next time you write about my 
retirement it will concern retiring to one of 
the Hattiesburg cemeteries.” 

A tall fellow with ruddy complexion, Woods 
doesn't look his 60 years despite a long chain 
of responsible positions and recent tussles 
with bad health, 

He was born in Texas, but his family moved 
to Mississippi when he was 5 years old. He 
grew up in Purvis and taught school in Lamar 
County for a few years, then went to Poplar- 
ville A. H. S. (now Pearl River Junior Col- 
lege) and to Mississippi Southern College 
(then Mississippi Normal). 

During the First World War he was in the 
Marine aviation service, and after the war 
he returned to Mississippi to be the first 
director of the State’s rehabilitation program 
which was connected with the State depart- 
ment of education. 

Shortly after that Woods entered foreign 
service with the United States Department 
of Commerce and was stationed in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, He was there 9 years, and 
then was sent to Berlin, where he remained 
for 5 years, until Germany declared war on 
the United States. 

After 5 months’ internment at Bad Mann- 
heim, Woods came back to America with 
other Foreign Service officials who were in- 
terned with the entry of the United States 
into the war. Meanwhile, the Departments 
of Commerce and State had merged, and 
Woods was sent to Zurich as Consul General, 
with the personal rank of Minister. 

He is the first Foreign Minister to be ap- 
pointed from Mississippi since Grover Cleve- 
land was President. 

On June 13 he received a letter from Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, — from 
the letter follow: 
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“The Honorable Sam E. Woops, 
American Foreign Service Officer, Re- 
tired, Hattiesburg, Miss.: 

“As you retire from the Foreign Service, it 
Is a singular pleasure and privilege for me to 
express my appreciation of the outstanding 
performance which you have rendered to our 
Government, through the Farsign: Service and 
the Department, * * 

„„ + * As a Foreign Service officer, 
èe + pour record is one of loyal, con- 
scientious, and fruitful endeavor, or superior 
staff leadership, and of exceptional effective- 
ness in extra-office relationship, 

“Special mention should be made of the 
award to you by the United States Army of 
the Medal of Freedom for ‘patriotic services 
of unusual value’ in connection with the as- 
sistance rendered * * * to American 
military aviators evading internment by es- 
cape to France; to the superior service award 
by the Department on October 18, 1950, for 
‘Eminent achievements of international sig- 
nificance while serving as Commercial At- 
taché in Berlin prior to the entrance of the 
United States in World War II. 

“But no award or testimonial, I know, can 
be as satisfying as your own inner knowledge 
of the accomplishments of your career. 

“Please accept, for yourself and Mrs. 
Woods, my personal and official best wishes 
for your future happiness and well-being. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DEAN ACHESON.” 


An Oak Has Fallen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. GARY CLEMENTE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr, CLEMENTE, Mr, Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of deep regret and per- 
sonal sorrow that there was removed 
from our midst, by the choice of the 
Giver of all things, a man who had en- 
deared himself to the people of the city 
of New York and who was so devoted 
to the welfare of Queens County, as evi- 
denced by his efforts in promoting its 
advancement. 

Maurice A. Fitzgerald was elected to 
office continually with majorities that 
have left no doubts of the high esteem 
in which he was held by the people of 
the county he served so well. He was 
one of the most truly devoted public 
servants I have ever had the privilege 
of knowing. Scrupulous in the perform- 
ance of his duties, able, conscientious, 
kind and generous of impulse, tenacious 
and unyielding in principle, manly and 
courageous by instinct, forward looking 
in approach, this noble son of New York 
has left an indelible imprint upon the 
annals of this county. His service has 
been one that has exhibited outstanding 
ability and rare devotion to duty. Mau- 
rice A. Fitzgerald was not only a man 
of great intellect; he was a man of great 
heart, great kindness and great love. 
He had a consuming desire to be helpful 
to all those whom it was within his power 
to help. He was a giant among the fig- 
ures of his generation. 

Long before it had been my special 
good fortune to know my valuable and 
beloved friend, Maurice A. Fitzgerald, he 
was known to me for his high reputa- 
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tion. I knew him by his reputation for 
flashing wit which captivated his audi- 
ences ‘whether in public addresses or 
private conversation. I knew of him be- 
cause of his kind but crushing satire 
which ended most controversies in his 
favor and which was reminiscent of the 
orators of old. I knew of him because 
of his mastery of language which served 
him in good stead in so many of his 
high endeavors and which he mani- 
fested so often on the necessary occa- 
sions when the welfare of Queens County 
was at stake. 

Maurice A. Fitzgerald had lived a life 
of great usefulness. Few men had the 
opportunity of service to their fellow men 
in so many and varied activities. In 
every one of such activities he has made a 
record of achievement that makes him 
outstanding. Recognizing his obliga- 
tion to promote the welfare of his fellow 
men he had labored faithfully and well 
to accomplish those things that would be 
of lasting benefit to the people of Queens 
County. 

He was gifted to a very unusual de- 
gree, with a profound understanding of 
his fellow men from whom he gave un- 
selfishly of himself to help the common 
man, His word was his bond. A friend- 
ship once won was never betrayed, a 
meaningful thing, because it rested upon 
the unbreakable rock of loyalty and de- 
votion. 

It was my choice privilege to have en- 
joyed the friendship of this distingushed 
man. I am very proud of the fact that 
I was fortunate enough to number him 
as one of my dearest friends whom I par- 
ticularly admired and esteemed for his 
patriotism, statesmanship, and meticu- 
lous devotion ‘to duty. 

Descending from a proud heritage 
of public spirited, natively talented, pa- 
triotic forebears, Maurice A. Fitzgerald 
has ever strived for the cause of those 
inarticulate groups among us not always 
able to speak and strive for themselves, 
In him the underdog, the underprivi- 
leged, the poor, the helpless, the lowly, 
the oppressed had an able, indomitable 
champion who, while he clung uncom- 
promisingly to the solid spiritual values 
underlying the American way of life, 
had fearlessly displayed a moving and 
dynamic faith in the inexorable search 
for orderly human progress. 

The family life of Maurice A. Fitz- 
gerald might well be a model for those 
who believe, as I do, that the family unit 
is the very center of civilization and 
must be preserved if we are to retain 
our precious way of life. Devoted father 
and loving husband, he kept fast to the 
true virtues that bound the individual 
members of his family, his wife, Cath- 
erine Marie, his daughter, Kathleen 
Ann, and his two sons, Maurice Thomas 
and Thomas William, closely together 
and in turn bound the family in patri- 
otic devotion to church, community, 
State, and Nation. 

His parting stirred in me a deep sense 
of regret that Queens County has lost 
such a valuable, dutiful borough presi- 
dent and a sense of personal sadness 
that such a dear, loyal friend will not 
be regularly with us. I express to his 
family a deep gratitude, for to me he 


was like a brother as he offered to me 
his friendship and advice and I have 
missed him deeply for he was my politi- 
cal godfather. Expressing deep sin- 
cerity, a great debt of gratitude which I 
owe to him and the debt of gratitude 
that this great county owes to him, I 
pray that the Giver of all good gifts 
will be good to his family, assuring him 
and his loved ones of my continued re- 
membrance, 


Record of Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in the Eighty-second 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I should 
like to submit a statement concerning 
the activities of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries during 
the Eighty-second Congress. 

The committee has jurisdiction over 
legislation dealing with the merchant 
marine generally, including such impor- 
tant matters as the size and composition 
of a merchant fleet sufficient in the in- 
terests of the national defense and de- 
velopment of the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States to carry 
its domestic water-borne commerce and 
a substantial portion of the water-borne 
export and import foreign commerce of 
the United States, and the development, 
to the extent necessary, of methods of 
creating Government aid to effectuate 
and maintain the merchant marine pol- 
icy of the United States. 

Our committee also handles legislation 
relating to the registering and licensing 
of vessels and small boats, navigation 
and the laws relating thereto, and rules 
and international arrangements to pre- 
vent collisions at sea; legislation relating 
to merchant marine officers and seamen 
also comes under the committee juris- 
diction. 

The committee has jurisdiction over 
measures relating to the regulation of 
the common carriers by water—except 
matters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission—and 
to the inspection of merchant marine 
vessels, lights and signals, lifesaving 
equipment, and fire protection on such 
vessels. In this connection the commit- 
tee takes legislative cognizance of all 
matters relating to the United States 
Coast Guard, including its organization 
and its functions in connection with the 
inspection of vessels and other matters 
relating to safety at sea, lifesaving serv- 
ice, lighthouses, lightships, and ocean 
derelicts. The committee has jurisdic- 
tion over the United States Coast Guard 
Academy at New London, Conn., and the 
Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. L., and is represented on the 
annual Board of Visitors to each of the 
academies, 
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All bills relating to the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey of the Department of Com- 
merce are likewise referred to our com- 
mittee for consideration, as is also the 
case with measures relating to the Pan- 
ama Canal and maintenance and opera- 
tion of the Panama Canal, including the 
administration, sanitation, and govern- 
ment of the Canal Zone, 

In addition to the above fields of 
jurisdiction, relating primarily to mari- 
time matters, an important portion of 
the committee’s activities relates to the 
fisheries’ and wildlife of the United 
States, including research, restoration, 
refuges, and conservation. 

More than 100 bills were referred to 
this committee for consideration in the 
Eighty-second Congress, Hearings were 
held on 37 of them. Twenty-five of these 
were reported to the House, most of 
which have now become law. 

In addition to hearings on specific bills 
before the committee extensive hearings 
were also held by special subcommittees 
of the committee, pursuant to the so- 
called legislative oversight. provisions of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, on matters of vital importance 
within the committee’s jurisdiction. - 

I think it would be of interest to give 
a brief résumé of some of the more im- 
portant measures which have been en- 
acted into law or which have been con- 
sidered by the committee. Some of these 
have been broad in their effect; others 
have been of wide interest even though 
not as impressive in their scope. 

Without question I believe that most 
significant of the measures acted upon 
by our committee in this Congress is the 
so-called long-range shipping bill which 
was introduced in the House as H. R. 
4729 and in the Senate as S. 241. This 
measure which has become Public Law 
586 is the culmination of nearly 6 years 
of legislative consideration of the need 
for strengthening and modernizing the 
basic provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, A similar proposal passed the 
House in the Eightieth Congress; and 
with only slight variations another simi- 
lar bill was favorably reported in both 
Houses in the Eighty-first Congress in 
the closing days of the second session, 
too late to receive final consideration, 
Subsequent to the review of the prob- 
lems embraced in the legislation in the 
preceding Congresses the committee in 
this session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress entered upon further extensive 
hearings and sought the views of indus- 
try and all interested administrative 
agencies to determine the effect of the 
economic changes of the post-Korean 
years upon the provisions of the bill and 
the economic policies of the Government 
as a whole. As a result of the previous, 
thorough consideration given by both 
Houses and the extensive testimony 
taken by our committee within the past 
few months, I believe the bill as agreed 
upon by the committee of conference 
represents the most important steps 
taken since the enactment of the 1936 
act to bring that act in tune with the 
times and to offer the encouragement 
needed to strengthen the American mer- 
chant marine for the tasks which may be 
imminently upon it. At the same time 
our committee was cognizant of the dan- 
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ger of abuses and took such steps as 
seemed necessary to provide against 
them. 

Much compelling argument was pre- 
sented to the committee in regard to the 
problem of the vastly increased cost of 
replacement of essential vessels and the 
desirability of providing for such re- 
placement through deferment of taxes 
on earnings from vessel operations dedi- 
cated to a replacement program. Our 
committee and our distinguished col- 
leagues of the Senate in conference 
agreed that, notwithstanding the serious 
nature of the replacement problem, the 
tax benefit provisions should be elimi- 
nated from the bill with the understand- 
ing that the Department of Commerce 
and the Treasury Department should 
immediately begin to gather all informa- 
tion relative to the extent and effect of 
tax deferment and tax exemption bene- 
fits to the maritime industry, and make a 
report on same as early as possible in 
the next Congress. At that time the 
Congress should give further careful 
study to the whole question of Govern- 
ment aid to the merchant marine, in- 
cluding direct subsidies versus, or in con- 
junction with, indirect aid through tax 
benefits. A solution to the replacement 
problem must be found, but the commit- 
tee does not believe that indirect aid in 
the form of tax benefits necessarily pro- 
vides the best answer. 

Our committee believes that the 
changes wrought by the long-range ship- 
ping bill in the 1936 act in regard to (a) 
broadened authority for granting con- 
struction-differential subsidies; (b) loans 
on passenger vessels—needed for poten- 
tial troop lift—without deficiency judg- 
ment; (c) discretionary acceptance of 
vessels between 12 and 17 years of age on 
a trade-in arrangement to prevent block 
obsolescence of the merchant fieet and 
to encourage modern construction; (d) 
permissive increase of executive salaries 
above $25,000 per annum without in- 
creasing the Government’s liability in 
connection therewith; and the other 
lesser points of the legislation will go far 
toward maintaining the type of mer- 
chant fleet which experience has proven 
we must have as an arm of the national 
defense and as an essential instrument 
in our foreign and domestic commerce. 

Public Law 172, which authorized the 
President to proclaim regulations for 
preventing collisions involving water- 
borne craft upon the high seas, arose out 
of the International Conference on 
Safety of Life at Sea, 1948. The 1948 
conference drafted a convention—rati- 
fied by the Senate in 1949—setting forth 
various uniform principles and rules re- 
lating to maritime safety. The 1948 con- 
ference also had before it and used as a 
basis for discussion the present Interna- 
tional Regulations for Preventing Colli- 
sions at Sea which Were adopted by the 
United States by the act of August 19, 
1890. Obviously, with the changes and 
technological advances made in shipping 
and shipbuilding since 1890, including 
the use of aircraft which are sometimes 
water-borne, and the over-all increase 
in the world’s shipping tonnage, it was 
essential that the rules relating to pre- 
vention of collisions be first brought up 
to date, and second, adopted into the 


substantive law of all of the major mari- 
time nations. By its modernizing fea- 
tures this law will aid materially in re- 
moving further the dangers inherent in 
the international operation of ships. 

Twice during the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, our committee has again felt com- 
pelled to recommend legislation to per- 
mit Canadian vessels to enter the coast- 
wise trade of the United States to carry 
ore between United States ports on the 
Great Lakes. This permission is re- 
flected in Public Laws 15 and 409. The 
committee regretted the necessity for 
recommending this departure from the 
traditional policy of a protected domestic 
trade, but has had to recognize the exi- 
gencies of the national interest during 
the past several years which has required 
the availability of all usable tonnage, in- 
cluding vessels of our Canadian neigh- 
bors, to move the increased iron ore 
needed by our steel industry from the 
head of the Lakes to the mills. Each 
year hearings have been held on this sub- 
ject, and the committee is now gratified 
to learn that new construction of Ameri- 
can flag ore carriers for use on the Great 
Lakes is or will be, in this year, sufficient 
to meet all possible extreme demands 
for iron ore for American steel produc- 
tion commencing with the next season in 
the spring of 1953. 

Under Public Law 571, upon which our 


committee held hearings, operators who 


deposited proceeds of sales or indemni- 
ties from losses in construction reserve 
funds will be given a year’s extension of 
time beyond that now provided for to 
commit funds for new vessels. As a re- 
sult of this measure approximately $7,- 
500,000 of deposits—which have not been 
committed due to the uncertainties of 
the past several years—will remain 
eligible and available as a source of funds 
for the construction or acquisition of 
much needed new vessels for the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

Of significance among the matters be- 
fore the committee was the proposal to 
expand the authority of the Coast Guard 
to establish, maintain and operate aids 
to navigation to include the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, which became 
Public Law 52. Most of this important 
work was carried out by the Coast Guard 
prior to the termination of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Navy over 
the trust territory, but the legislation 
was essential to assure the continued 
maintenance of the service needed by the 
activities of military and civilian ship- 
ping and aviation in that area during 
the trusteeship. 

In the second session of the Eighty- 
first Congress the committee was charged 
by the House with the grave duty of 
investigating the catastrophic tragedy 
of the explosion at South Amboy, N. J., 
and making recommendations in con- 
nection therewith. The committee 
adopted the report and recommendation 
of a special subcommittee—House Re- 
port 3250, Eighty- first Congress, second 
session—suggesting the need for further 
safeguarding legislation which would aid 
in preventing similar disasters in the 
future, Iam happy to report that as an 
outgrowth of those recommendations our 
committee has had an opportunity to re- 
view particular aspects of the transpor- 
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tation and handling of explosives needed 
by the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska. 
We have considered legislation which is 
calculated to avoid future South Amboys, 
without prohibiting the flow of explo- 
sives into areas which might depend 
thereon for their existence. Public Law 
562, which was just enacted, limits the 
authority of the Coast Guard with re- 
spect to quantities of explosives to be 
handled in any given port to quantities 
not in excess of that permitted by the 
community itself. This is important leg- 
islation, but I call attention to the fact 
that much remains to be done in the field 
of transportation of explosives generally 
and our legislation in this regard cannot 
extend beyond the very limited part cov- 
ered by our committee jurisdiction over 
the affairs of the Coast Guard which 
applies for the most part to the handling 
on and off of vessels in the interest of 
the safety of vessels and the security of 
the ports. 

A very vexing problem arose during 
the early part of this year out of a dis- 
pute over the determination and rede- 
termination of the construction-differ- 
ential subsidies applicable to two large 
new passenger liners, the steamship In- 
dependence and the steamship Constitu- 
tion. This difficult problem originally 
received the careful attention of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Gov- 
ernment Departments during the Eighty- 
first Congress and recommendations were 
made calling for a review of the subsidy 
contracts and for consideration of the 
need for additional or clarifying legis- 
lation. The present Federal Maritime 
Board, successor to the former Maritime 
Commission, as a result of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 21 of 1950, made a review 
and redetermination of the sales prices 
of the two vessels which only served to 
highlight the need for improved pro- 
cedures in making construction subsidy 
determinations and probably for addi- 
tional legislation. A special subcommit- 
tee of our committee held extensive hear- 
ings on the problem concerning these 
two vessels during the closing days of 
the session. I am happy to state that 
I believe the immediate situation is well 
in hand and the Maritime Board, the 
Comptroller General, and the purchaser, 
American Export Lines, Inc., have agreed 
to further steps looking toward an ad- 
ministrative solution. Time prevented 
the study needed to ascertain the modi- 
fications of existing law which may be 
required, but the hearings indicated that 
consideration of amendatory legislation 
in this field should be of high priority 
in the next Congress. 

Public Law 338 authorizes the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomag- 
netic station to be operated by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey under the Depart- 
The designing, 
constructing, developing, and calibrat- 
ing of geomagnetic instruments for ob- 
servatories and for field use on the 
ground, aboard ships, and on aircraft, 
require a nonmagnetic laboratory and 
testing station at a suitable location 
within a uniform geomagnetic field and 
in the proximity of a base observatory 
where absolute values are continuously 
known. Such a station does not now 
exist, This legislation was enacted in 
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order that such a geomagnetic station, 
of prime importance in many loodern 
defense preparations, be constructed. 

In the field of fisheries and wildlife 
conservation the committee has consid- 
ered a number of bills of wide interest 
calculated to preserve important ele- 
ments of our national fish and wildlife 
resources which are in danger of extinc- 
tion. 

Public Laws 94 and 434 provided au- 
thorizations for the continuance of in- 
vestigation and study of the sea lam- 
prey, whose predatory and parasitic hab- 
its have endangered the very existence 
of the formerly extensive and highly 
valuable commercial fisheries of the 
Great Lakes. Extensive hearings on the 
progress of the investigations have as- 
sured the committee of the importance 
of the work, and I believe have been 
of material aid in expediting the pro- 
gram. As a result of these and previous 
authorizations, a means of controlling 
sea lampreys has been produced that is 
both economical and feasible. 

Public Law 182 permits a larger share 
of the migratory-bird conservation fund 
to be used for law enforcement and ad- 
ministrative purposes. This act was re- 
quired due to the striking decline in the 
population of migratory birds in recent 
years, which decline was said to be due 
in part to the illegal take of migratory 
birds. This act will permit the De- 
partment of the Interior to enlarge its 
enforcement staff so as to reduce the 
number of hunting violations. 

In this and in previous Congresses bills 
have been introduced to further protect 
the bald eagle, our national emblem, 
from extinction. The bird has been 
protected throughout the United States, 
under the act of June 8, 1940, except in 
the Territory of Alaska where a Terri- 
torial law places a bounty on its head. 
H. R. 1870, which was before our com- 
mittee, would have extended the protec- 
tion of the 1940 law to Alaska. The bill 
received tremendous support from pa- 
triotic citizens and sincere conserva- 
tionists from all over the country and 
the committee was fully sensitive of 
their wishes and in accord with the ob- 
jectives of the bill. The bill was re- 
ported adversely, however, because of 
the existence of other provisions of law 
under which duly constituted authori- 
ties of the Territory are empowered to 
act jointly with the Secretary of the In- 
terior in any case where it is found that 
any species is in danger of becoming 
extinct. Iam very pleased to state that 
the recommendations contained in our 
report have been followed by appropriate 
administrative action under existing law 
and regulations are now in force which 
will curtail the wanton destruction of 
eagles in Alaska. 

Public Law 569 amended the Black 
Bass Act of May 20, 1926, so as to in- 
clude within its provisions all fish 
whether game fish or commercial species, 
This legislation thus prohibits the trans- 
portation of any fish from any State or 
Territory if the fish was obtained or is 
being transported in violation of the laws 
of the area affected, and prohibits re- 
ceipt or purchase of any fish under such 
circumstances. In recent years large 
quantities of undersized or otherwise 


illegal commercial fish have been trans- 
ported in interstate commerce to the 
great detriment of this important nat- 
ural resource as well as the commercial 
fishing industry generally. This illegal 
practice should be effectively deterred by 
this law, which extends the regulatory 
provisions and penalties of the Black 
Bass Act, to include the interstate trans- 
portation of all fish taken illegally. 

In closing I should like to take this 
opportunity to commend all of the mem- 
bers of the committee for their sincere 
devotion to the problems of the commit- 
tee and for the meritorious work per- 
formed by all. In particular I want to 
publicly state my sincere thanks to the 
ranking minority member, Hon. ALVIN 
F. WEICHEL, of Ohio, for his unfailing 
cooperation. I also wish to pay special 
tribute to Hon. Hersert C. Bonner, of 
North Carolina; Hon. Frank W. BOYKIN, 
of Alabama; Hon. DONALD L. O'TOOLE, of 
New York; Hon. EDWARD A. Garmatz, of 
Maryland; Hon. PHIL J. "WELCH, of Mis- 
souri; and Hon. JohN F. SHELLEY, of 
California, who have ably served as sub- 
committee chairmen during the Eighty- 
second Congress. 


Representative Van Zandt’s Record 
Labels Him as the Minuteman of Con- 
gress 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article by newspaper colum- 
nist, Richard H. Sarge, which appeared 
in a recent issue of the Harrisburg (Pa.) 
Patriot-News: 


REPRESENTATIVE VAN ZANDT’s RECORD LABELS 
Him AS THE MINUTEMAN OF CONGRESS 
(By Richard H. Sarge) 

Representative JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, of Al- 
toona, is the minuteman of . There 
can be no doubt that the Centre, Clearfield, 
and Blair County Republican makes every 
minute count. Despite his heavy commit- 
ments in committee work, public speaking, 
veterans affairs, naval reserve activities and 
a solid schedule of work on behalf of his con- 
stituents, VAN Zaxpr has just been scored by 
the Clerk of the House with a 100-percent 
voting and attendance record for the second 
session of the Eighty-second Congress. This 
follows a 98-percent record during the first 
session and adds up to a six-term score of 98 
percent—one of the best among the 435 
Members of the House. VAN ZANDT’s prac- 
tice of being at the right spot at the right 
time is understandable after watching him 
perform. His office staff, actually awed by 
his energy, feels he may be the personifi- 
cation of perpetual motion. Running at 
high speed for most of the 24 hours in a day, 
it is probably inevitable that Van ZANDT 
occasionally would “race his motor.” And 
his opponents often deride some of his more 
outspoken comments. The Altoona Con- 
gressman’s blast against the Air Force’s giant 
B-36 bomber several years ago precipitated a 
row which shook the Capitol dome. But, he 
insists, this squabble led to better under- 
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standing and greater teamwork among the 
unified military services. Van ZANDT has 
been running since he was a member of the 
United States team in the 1924 Olympics. 
Now he runs to meetings of the important 
Armed Services and Joint Atomic Energy 
Committees and to catch planes and trains 
for speaking and inspection appearances in 
far-off localities. Not satisfied with this fast 
pace, the 51-year-old legislator often slips 
down to the gym in the House Office Build- 
ing for a spirited session of handball, a gruel- 
ling sport. Whether one agrees with his 
political philosophy, it would be hard to deny 
that he is one of the hardest-working Con- 
gressmen in history. He has to be to keep 
up with what Capitol mailmen say is the 
largest volume of mail received by any con- 
gressional office. The most recent example 
of the Altoona Congressman's whirlwind style 
came Friday morning. Mrs. Gene Howard, 
one of his Washington staff, picked up a 
It was the Congressman 
calling from Albuquerque, N. Mex. He's en 
route by car to San Prancisco for the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars convention (he was 
national commander three times running) 
and, then, will drive to Washington State 
to inspect atomic energy installations there, 


How Much Is 562,000, 000,000 7— This Is 
the Amount Uncle Sam Took in Federal 
Taxes From His Citizens in 1 Year 
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HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all conscious that Uncle Sam is tak- 
ing a large part of our income every 
year. However, I do not believe our peo- 
ple are conscious of what it means to 
take $62,000,000,000 from them each 
year. The exact amount for the last 
fiscal year, July 1, 1951, to July 1, 1952, 
was exactly $62,128,606,579. To better 
understand the vast amount of money 
$62,000,000,000 really is, let me illustrate 
in a way that was recently set forth 
in the Pathfinder, a news magazine, in its 
August 6, issue. 

First. That much money would buy 
every family in America all of these: A 
$300 television set, a $300 automatic 
washing machine, a $375 refrigerator, a 
$75 radio, and a $500 vacation. 

Second, Sixty-two billion dollars would 
build 2,000 new $10,000 homes in every 
one of the 3,070 counties in the United 
States. 

Third. Or it would build 10 new $2,- 
000,000 hospitals in each one of the 3,070 
counties. 

Fourth. Sixty-two billion dollars would 
build a road like the New Jersey Turn- 
pike around the world, with 3,778 miles 
tospare. The Jersey Turnpike’s cost in- 
cluded some of the world’s most expen- 
sive land. 

Fifth. One man, counting $100 bills 
diligently over 40 hours a week, would 
have to work 7742 years to count $62,- 
000,000,000. 

Sixth. The $62,000,000,000 would more 
than pay for all the food the 154,000,000 
Americans ate last year, 
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Seventh. In silver dollars, loaded 50 
tons to a freight car, $62,000,000,000 
would require 36,530 cars and make a 
train 307 miles long. 

Eighth. Sixty-two billion dollars would 
pay off all of the mortgages on all of the 
homes and farms in the United States. 

Ninth. Sixty-two billion dollars would 
maintain our 3,320,000 miles of highways 
and build all new ones needed for the 
next 11 years. 

Tenth. Sixty-two billion dollars would 
pay America’s bread bill for 36 years. 

I want to ask a question. Do you not 
think that it is time to cut out waste and 
extravagance in the Federal Govern- 
ment, and thus cnable our people, by a 
reduction of taxes, to have more money 
to spend for things they would like to 
have? If the answer is “Yes,” then it can 
be done by a change of the national 
administration. 


Sports Arena Dedicated to Memory of 
Pfc John Payne, Aguilar, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, a 
rather unusual honor was recently con- 
ferred upon the memory of Pfc John 
Payne, a boy from Aguilar, Colo., who 
was killed in action in Korea on April 5, 
1952. The memory of John Payne will 
be perpetuated because his comrades de- 
cided to dedicate a sports arena in Ko- 
rea in his honor. Some 1,000 officers 
and enlisted men were present at the 
dedication ceremonies. A monument 
was erected at the arena, which con- 
tains the following inscription: “Payne 
Sports Arena in memory of Pfc John 
Payne, Medical Company, KIA, 5 April 
1952, Hill 250.” 

I feel very proud of John Payne. He 
rendered heroic service and gave up his 
life for his country. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to him that can never be paid. 

The dedication script read at the time 
the arena was opened reviews the record 
and service of this gallant soldier from 
Colorado. It reads as follows: 

DEDICATION 

It has been the custom among men since 
ancient times to erect monuments to the 
honor of great men. It is a humble at- 
tempt to leave after a stone or a site which 
will remain for time. Tonight we gather 
here together in the hills of Korea to place 
a stamp upon the land and dedicate it to 
the memory of a brave soldier. But deeper 
in our hearts we dedicate a part of our ad- 
miration for his deed which will last longer 
than the stones of this hill, for we know that 
with its storms shall wear away anything 
we may build here, but our years shall never 
forget the fame of one of our medics who 
made the supreme sacrifice, Pfc John Payne. 

John Payne belonged to the Medical Com- 
pany First Platoon of the Seventh United 
State Infantry. He was attached to the 
second platoon of Able company as platoon 
aid man. 

On the 5th of April 1952, Pfc John Payne 
accompanied a reinforced squad from the 


second platoon of Able company to the out- 
post. At 2100 hours the outpost was at- 
tacked by the Chinese communistic forces 
under a heavy cover of mortar fire. John 
Payne continually checked and administered 
aid and comfort to the wounded. When the 
order came to withdraw, Private First Class 
Payne helped to evacuate the wounded and 
placed them in shelter from the enemy fire. 
He continued to help other wounded men 
until he was killed by enemy fire. 

In every deed there are certain marks by 
which we judge the quality of heroic sacri- 
fice and the nobility of the person who per- 
formed the action. 

In the short account of John Payne’s life 
all we seem to know is the fact of his death. 
But when we study the event, we find that 
in this soldier there were the qualities of 
of humility and grace of simplicity, for to 
care for the ill and wounded has all the 
nobility of a simple and humble spirit of 
love for his fellow man. Another element 
of greatness is having the necessary virtues 
of courage—a power to do what is right. 
But the absolute necessity of greatness is 
the ruling passion of a person to do his duty. 

To do our duty under hardship and danger 
calls for the true marks of greatness. All 
these qualities Pfc John Payne displayed in 
the gallant action that was a prelude to his 
death. Duty is the glorious word of our 
language and this medic has added dignity 
to its meaning. Tonight we make a humble 
gesture of our admiration for this soldier by 
dedicating this arena in his memory. We 
have dug it out of the hillside. It is a scene 
of our military life—a place of pleasure and 
enjoyment. We dedicate this sports arena 
to the memory of Pfc John Payne and it shall 
be known among us as Payne Sports Arena. 
It is our humble and true expression of full 
gratitude to the hero who once walked with 
us in the ranks of our battalion, the first, 
of the Seventh United States Infantry. 


Censorship and Propaganda Prevents Peo- 
ple of America From Knowing the 
Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an old saying, namely, “the truth 
shall make you free.” These words have 
been the rallying cry for lovers of free- 
dom ever since Biblical times. Today 
they are more meaningful than ever. 

The present administration believes 
that it—and it alone—should be the 
judge of what the people should know 
and what they should not know. Ac- 
cordingly, the administration has im- 
posed a system of censorship never be- 
fore known in this country, excepting 
during all-out war. 

But that is not all. From behind this 
iron curtain the administration is wag- 
ing a relentless propaganda campaign 
designed to manipulate public opinion 
and perpetuate themselves in office. 

Under the present administration 
freedom of information is dying, It is 
fast being replaced by freedom to censor 
and freedom to receive, 
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THE IRON CURTAIN DROPS 


September 25, 1951, was a black day in 
the age-old struggle to keep men free. 

That was the day when Mr. Truman 
issued his order directing all Federal 
agencies to withhold vast amounts of 
information from the public. 

Editor and Publisher, the trade paper 
of the newspaper industry, said the di- 
rective “amounts to the most drastic 
peacetime censorship ever attempted in 
this country and will make possible al- 
most a complete black-out of important 
news from the Nation’s Capital. Even 
in wartime civilian agencies were not 
given blanket authority to suppress in- 
formation.” 

Sigma Delta Chi, the professional jour- 
nalism fraternity, immediately adopted 
a resolution pointing out that “the order 
duplicates, in the name of national se- 
curity, the practices of totalitarian 
states, which as one of their first steps, 
seized control of channels of communi- 
cation and information to the people 
whom they later enslaved.” 

How did a former Democrat Congress- 
man from Massachusetts and an asso- 
ciate make a profit of $3,250,000 on the 
purchase and resale of eight Govern- 
ment tankers? They were able to do it 
because they could deal secretly with the 
United States Maritime Commission. 

How could persons judged liable to 
criminal penalties for tax evasion make 
favorable compromises and get off the 
hook with the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue? They were able to do it because 
an iron curtain of secrecy had been low- 
ered over almost every activity of the 
bureau. 

How could such scandalous conditions 
develop in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation? Because the RFC’s every 
action was cloaked in secrecy. Loan ap- 
plications were marked “secret.” Ac- 
tions by field offices on loan requests 
were secret. RFC board meetings were 
secret. Voting records of board mem- 
bers on loans were secret. 

Late last year the General Accounting 
Office, an official arm of Congress, dis- 
covered that approximately $8,000,000 
worth of Government grain had been 
stolen. There had not been so much as a 
peep about these thefts from the De- 
partment of Agriculture which was sup- 
posed to be guarding the grain. This 
was an official explanation for the De- 
partment’s secrecy: It was decided that 
this was an administrative matter in 
which there was no public interest.” 

No public interest? Since when is the 
public not entitled to know what is hap- 
pening to its own property? 

Late last year it was revealed that out 
of 5,000 criminals who had received Pres- 
idential pardons, the identity of more 
than 99 percent had been kept secret by 
the Government. 

ABUSING MILITARY SECRECY 


Every good American agrees that there 
are legitimate military secrets, and none 
of us wants to reveal them. But we also 
know that censorship is a convenient 
way of covering up all kinds of infor- 
mation having no bearing whatsoever 
on military secrecy. 

You will recall how shocked the coun- 
try was late this spring when it sud- 
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denly learned about the explosive situa- 
tion among Communist prisoners of war 
on Koje Island in the Pacific. But did 
you know that alert newspapermen tried 
to tell that story as far back as last 
September? Correspondents of five news 
organizations—International News Serv- 
ice, Associated Press, United Press, Chi- 
cago Daily News and New York Herald 
Tribune—attempted to send stories dis- 
closing the true state of affairs on Koje. 
All of the stories were killed by Army 
censors. 

To show the absurd lengths to which 
censorship sometimes goes, let me tell 
you about an Army contract that was 
classified top secret. What do you sup- 
pose the contract covered? A new se- 
cret weapon? Well, not quite. The con- 
tract was for $20,000 worth of teapots. 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. BLOCKED 


Even congressional committees have 
been stopped cold by executive censor- 
ship. The House Judiciary Committee 
investigating the Department of Justice 
asked the Department for the files on 
all cases where it had refused to prose- 
cute cases that had been referred to 
it for criminal action by other Govern- 
ment agencies. The Department re- 
fused. 

For many years congressional com- 
mittees investigating Communists in the 
Government have been refused infor- 
mation or even cooperation by executive 
bureaus, 

The General Accounting Office, which 
reports to Congress, was created as the 
watchdog of Government spending. 
This is the first time it has had trouble 
getting basic data. 

Difficulty in getting facts is an old 
complaint of congressional committees, 
but the situation is getting worse, they 
say. The King income-tax committee 
has to fight every inch of the way to get 
records from Treasury. The Chelf Ju- 
diciary Committee ran up against the 
same thing with the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

National security is the Agriculture 
Department’s excuse for withholding de- 
tails of how one of its men spent 
$37,500,000 buying Egyptian cotton, 
helping an Egyptian broker make a kill- 
ing on the market. 

POLITICAL CENSORSHIP IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


One of the areas in which censorship 
and secrecy have operated most dis- 
gracefully has been in foreign relations. 
It was this Government’s tight lid of 
secrecy which made possible the terrible 
blunders of Yaita, Tehran, and Potsdam. 
Surely the American people, if they had 
only known what was going on, would 
never have consented to the agreements 
which were of such great help to the 
Communists in their plan to conquer 
the world. 

Another instance where secrecy helped 
the Russians was.the Katyn massacre. 
Ever since 1945 an official United States 
Army document regarding the massacre 
has lain in the vaults of the Pentagon. 
This document placed the blame for the 
murder of the 4,500 Polish officers 
squarely where it belonged—on the Rus- 
sians. But it was not until this year, 
when a House committee conducted its 
own investigation, that the full facts 
about Katyn were brought out. 


If this information had been given to 
the American people 7 years ago, it 
would have served to help reveal the 
true nature and true aims of the Com- 
munists. But such a disclosure did not 
suit the administration, whose official 
line was that the Russians were really 
trying to get along in peace and har- 
mony with the rest of the world. 

The State Department has been one of 
the worst offenders in hiding the truth 
from people. Back on December 23, 
1949, when the Chinese Communists 
gave indications of preparing to attack 
the last of the anti-Communist Chinese 
on the island of Formosa, the United 
States State Department sent a top-se- 
cret document to State Department offi- 
cials around the world. Later some 
newspapers carried rumors about what 
was in the document, but nothing offi- 
cial was ever published because the 
State Department refused to release it. 

Finally, during the MacArthur hear- 
ings before a Senate committee last year, 
Dean Acheson was forced, over his vio- 
lent protests, to release the document. 

The document declared that the loss 
of Formosa to the Chinese Reds would 
be unimportant. It said flatly, Formosa 
has no special military significance.” In 
other words, the State Department was 
paving the way for the fall of Formosa 
to the Communisis. 

Generals MacArthur, Marshall, Brad- 
ley, Collins, and Vandenberg, and the 
late Admiral Sherman, all said exactly 
the opposite—that Formosa must not be 
allowed to fall into Communist hands if 
the onrush of communism in the Pacific 
was to be stopped. 

It was clear that Dean Acheson and 
the State Department had been sup- 
pressing their own document in order to 
prevent our citizens from knowing the 
truth about their efforts to undermine 
the anti-Communist Chinese on For- 
mosa. 

POWER TO SEIZE THE PRESS 


On April 17, 1952, 6 months after 
issuing his blanket censorship order, Mr. 
Truman took another long step. He an- 
nounced to a press conference that he 
possessed, in his own opinion at least, 
the power to seize the newspapers and 
radio stations of the country. 

Not Jong ago 40 editors from leading 
newspapers throughout the country met 
at Northwestern University in a forum 
on freedom of the press, After long dis- 
cussions they issued this manifesto: 

This fundamental right of the people is 
being steadily undermined by the growing 
practice of secrecy in Government on Na- 
tional, State, and local levels; the growing 
tendency of public officials to feel that they 
are not accountable to the public; that they 
may conduct the business of their offices in 
secret; that they may seal or impound public 
records; that they may divulge only such in- 
formation as they think is good for the peo- 
ple to know; that they may extend military 
security into the areas of news which have 
no bearing on the Nation’s security. 

This is the pattern by which the Fascists 
in Italy, the Nazis in Germany, the Bolshe- 
viks in Russia, and the Peronistas in Argen- 
tina began to limit the rights of their people 
to know, forced their newspapers into com- 
plete subjection, and were able to take from 
them all their other democratic rights as 
well, < i 
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GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


Thought control, under the adminis- 
tration, includes more than censorship. 
It also includes propaganda, the like of 
which the world has never before seen. 

The number of publicity agents, either 
full time or part time, on the Federal 
payroll was 45,000 at the time of the 
last survey that was made. 

Can you guess how many different 
publications are turned out in a single 
year? The Scnate Appropriations Com- 
mittee tried to find out. It received 
83,723 different publications before call- 
ing a halt for lack of room. 

Another product of the administration 
propaganda mill is an endless stream of 
motion-picture films. At the latest 
count, the total was 3,434 different films. 
These films may be borrowed, rented, or 
purchased—in 42 different ways. 

How much does the Government’s 
propaganda mill cost? An estimated 
$200,000,000 a year. This money comes 
out of the pockets of our taxpayers and 
it is used to propagandize them into a 
favorable attitude to the administration, 

CONCLUSION 


The administration propagandists 
turn their guns on the people every day 
of your life. Speeches, press releases, 
speakers, radio and television shows, 
motion-picture films—all of the compli- 
cated and expensive information media 
of modern life are used, day in and day 
out, in the campaign to capture their 
minds. 

When the administration is criticized, 
its smear artists go into action. The 
idea is to silence any opposition. There 
is more and more evidence that no man 
can criticize our Government today and 
escape reprisals, 

Unless the headlong rush toward Gov- 
ernment by censorship and Government 
by propaganda is checked, we shall have 
a type of totalitarian Government. As 
the newspaper editors warned in their 
resolution, this is how freedom was lost 
in Italy, Germany, Russia, and Argen- 
tina. 

Our Republic can function only if 
there is freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and freedom of information. 
If these things are destroyed—hbit by bit 
over a period of years—our form of gov- 
ernment will die. A Republic depends 
on intelligent decisions and intelligent 
voting by its citizens. Unless the facts 
are available to them, they are lost. 

We who believe in America believe in 
the right of the people to know. Weare 
not afraid of the truth because the truth 
will keep us free. Let us each feel an 
individual obligation in this important 
matter. 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
when Lenin launched the Communist 
government in Russia in 1917, he de- 
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clared: The historic mission of the So- 
viets is to be the grave diggers, the heir, 
and the successor“ to the governments 
of the world. 

In the 25 short years since then, the 
Communists have gone a long way to- 
ward achieving their terrible goal. In 
the last 7 years alone, the Communists 
have increased the number of slaves 
under the Red banner from 170,000,000 
to 800,000,000, Today one-third of the 
globe is Red. The Communists com- 
mand more people than any other sys- 
tem of government in the history of the 
world. 

We in the United States are faced 
with this stupendous fact: We are the 
last remaining major obstacle between 
the Communists and domination of the 
entire world. We are now the No. 1 
target of this world-wide conspiracy of 
spies, destroyers of nations, and wreck- 
ers of civilization. 

HOW THE COMMUNIST MENACE GREW 


To understand Communist aims and 
methods, we must also understand their 
thought processes. They think in long 
terms. Every skirmish, while important 
in itself, fits into a longer-range plan. 
So let us look at the history of com- 
munism in this country over the past 
three decades. 

The Communist Party in the United 
States was organized in Chicago in 1919. 
For the next 10 years, it went through 
a series of internal shake-ups and fac- 
tional fights that kept it from concen- 
trating very effectively on our own gov- 
ernmental machinery. When the world- 
wide economic slump hit Russia, the 
Communist Party there fell on evil days. 
The party broke in two, and thousands 
of Stalin opponents were murdered. 
Millions of Russians literally starved to 
death, 

But a turning point came on November 
16, 1933. That was the day when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recognized the Commu- 
nist Government of Russia. This was a 
step which three Republican Presi- 
dents—Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover—had refused to take, 

According to an official report of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, at the time when President 
Roosevelt granted recognition to the 
Soviet Government, “Communism was at 
the point of real collapse, but it was 
saved by United States recognition.” 

Then the Communists’ Trojan horse 
program began in earnest in the United 
States. Communists stopped operating 
apart from everybody else and instead 
began to infiltrate other groups. Ac- 
cording to the House committee: 

Communists, fellow travelers, and front 
agents promptly flooded Washington and 
began to worm their way into the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The main inflow 
was through the Public Works Agency, Works 
Progress Administration, Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, and National Re- 
covery Administration, during the years 
1933-36. 

The Federal art project, the Federal writ- 
ers project, Federal theater project, and other 
such organizations introduced them in large 
numbers. Within a few years, Communist 
lawyers, accountants, executives, and scien- 
tists were solidly entrenched in Washington 
in various Government departments, 


Those Americans who warned against 
Communist infiltration were ridiculed. 
Many people did not believe the warn- 
ings were true and others did not think 
it mattered. In the 1936 election, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was given the open sup- 
port of the Communist Party here and 
abroad. George Dimitroff, a leader of 
the Communist Internationale, declared: 

The Communist Party should support the 
election of Roosevelt because his defeat 
would enable forces now opposing us to give 
us a body blow. 


What was true in 1936—namely, that 
election of a Republican administration 
would give the Communists a body 
blow—is just as true today. 

INDIFFERENCE TO THE REDS 


There are scores of examples of the 
administration’s complete indifference to 
what the Reds were doing. Here is one 
example, in the words of J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the FBI who submitted a 57- 
page report to the Federal Security 
Agency on March 7, 1942, on Doxey Wil- 
kerson. The investigation recorded in- 
terviews with persons who stated that he 
was a member of the Communist Party. 
Following submission of the report, we 
were advised by the Federal Security 
Agency that further investigation failed 
to show Wilkerson was subversive or dis- 
loyal to our Government. 

Then Mr. Hoover recounted what hap- 
pened after the Federal Security Agency 
insisted that Wilkerson was a loyal 
American. Mr. Hoover said: 

Wilkerson subsequently transferred to OPA 
and resigned on June 19, 1943. Within 24 
hours, he announced his new job as a Com- 
munist Party organizer. He was subse- 
quently appointed a member of the national 
committee of the Communist Party. To be 
eligible for service with the national com- 
mittee, one must have been a member of 
the Communist Party in continuous good 
standing for at least 4 years. 


For 2 years following Hitler’s launch- 
ing of war in Europe in 1939, the Nazis 
and the Russians were allies. In the 
United States, the Communists went all- 
out to aid Germany and Russia. They 
sabotaged our war production, called un- 
necessary strikes, propagandized, and 
even picketed the White House. After 
Hitler's attack on Russia, the Nazi-Com- 
munist axis fellapart. The Communists 
completely reversed themselves, going 
all-out to help the Allies. 

COMMUNIST PENETRATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 


One of the most incredible chapters 
in the history of administration appease- 
ment of communism concerns their atti- 
tude toward Communists in the military 
and related services. 

It was not until 1950 that the full 
story of the administration’s coddling of 
Communist radio operators on merchant 
ships came out, but what a story it was. 

Rear Adm. Adolphus Staton, who had 
been head of a Navy board set up during 
World War II to remove subversive radio 
operators, told this story: The five-man 
board had no difficulty eliminating Japa- 
nese, German, and Italian radio oper- 
ators from United States merchant ves- 
sels, but when it began removing sus- 
pected Communists, the board ran into 
trouble. On May 19, 1942, the board was 
shown a curt memorandum bearing 
President Roosevelt’s initials, —The mem- 
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orandum stated that membership or sus- 
pected membership in the Communist 
Party was not sufficient to deprive a radio 
operator of his job. This despite the 
fact that one Red radio operator had 
boasted that “Stalin has a Communist 
cell on every United States ship and can 
immediately learn the location of all 
United States ships by simply sending 
out a radio signal.” 

Later, Admiral Staton has disclosed, 
he was called before a House investigat- 
ing committee to testify about the inci- 
dent in executive session. But before he 
could testify in open public hearings, he 
declared, he was told that the White 
House forbade such testimony. 

Another story that came out after the 
war told how the Navy’s intelligence 
records on 100,000 Communists had been 
destroyed in early 1944. The facts were 
told by a retired commander, Floyd G. 
Caskey, who had been wartime chief of 
the Communist section of counterin- 
telligence in the Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence. Caskey’s section spent years 
building up records on known and sus- 
pected Communists and fellow travelers. 
Then Caskey was sent to an advanced 
intelligence school. While he was away, 
his assistant was ordered to tear up and 
burn the files. The Red records were 
completely obliterated. 

The Army likewise was also forced to 
kowtow to the Communists. On May 7, 
1944, an order was issued to destroy the 
copies of subversive records within the 
War Department and to remove the 
originals from the control of the Depart- 
ment by putting them in the hands of the 
archivists and consigning them to 
oblivion. When a Senate committee in- 
vestigated to find out where the order 
had originated, it was told only that it 
had come “from higher-up.” 

On December 30, 1944, another Army 
directive regarding Communists was 
issued. This one provided that a Com- 
munist had just as much right to hold 
an Army commission as a loyal Ameri- 
can. As a matter of fact, it became 
known later that a number of Commu- 
nists had been commissioned even before 
that directive. 

To this day, no one knows how far 
Communist infiltration of the Armed 
Forces went—how many sensitive“ po- 
sitions they occupied, how much secret 
information was turned over to Russian 
agents, and whose influence was exerted 
to let the Communists in. Congres- 
sional investigating committees ran up 
against a stone wall of obstruction. The 
situation reached the fantastic stage in 
which military rules of secrecy, which 
had been employed originally to protect 
the Army against subversion, were used 
for protecting those subversives who 
had been able to make their way into 
the Army. 

THE AMERASIA WHITEWASH 


A good test of how the administration 
handled the Communist menace is the 
Amerasia case. 

On June 6, 1945, six persons connected 
with a magazine called Amerasia were 
arrested by FBI agents on charges of 
conspiracy to violate the espionage laws. 
Some 1,700 secret documents ranging 
from “top secret” down to “vestricted” 
were found in the Amerasia offices in New 
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York. The documents came from the 
War Department, Navy Department, 
State Department, Office of War Infor- 
mation, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, and Office of Strategic Services, 
Amerasia was engaged in propagandizing 
pro-Soviet views about the Far East. 

What do you suppose happened to 
these six defendants who were involved 
in the theft of top secret wartime docu- 
ments? Virtually nothing. The charges 
against four of them were dropped. 
One of the defendants, Philip Jaffe, the 
Russian-born editor of Amerasia, was 
fined $2,500 in a 15-minute Saturday 
morning court session in Washington. 
The Federal prosecutor told the judge 
nothing of Jaffe’s pro-Soviet handling 
of the magazine. The sixth defendant, 
a rg Department employee, was fined 
$500. 

This was indeed one of the most no- 
torious whitewashes of all times. Amer- 
asia people had boasted of their top 
Government connections, and those 
boasts paid off. 

To this day the full truth about Amer- 
asia is still to be told. A Democrat-con- 
trolled House committee made an in- 
vestigation in 1946, and it whitewashed 
just about everybody involved in the 
prosecution and suppressed the record of 
its hearings, In 1950, a Senate subcom- 
mittee, headed by former Senator Millard 
Tydings, of Maryland, perpetrated an- 
other whitewash. 

FBI REPORTS 

It is known that in November 1945, the 
FBI turned over to the White House and 
the State Department a documented re- 
port of Soviet espionage in the United 
States. The report gave a detailed de- 
scription of the gigantic, well-financed 
spy ring, naming more than 100 State 
Department officials, military officers, 
other Government employees, scientists, 
and businessmen as parts of the espio- 
nage network. The report was based on 
the work of hundreds of FBI agents, 
aided by military intelligence, local po- 
lice, and confidential informants who 
had infiltrated dozens of Communist 
cells. The master summary furnished 
to the White House was based on thou- 
sands of individual reports that had been 
checked. Several years later, news- 
papers published partial accounts of the 
spy report. 

As for the congressional investigations 
of Communists in his administration, 
the President called the investigations “a 
red herring” nine times. The dates were 
August 5, August 12, September 2, Sep- 
tember 13, December 9, December 16, 
1948, May 26, 1949, January 27 and Feb- 
ruary 13, 1950. 

If ever the Communists had a green 
light for continued espionage, sabotage, 
and subversion, this was it. 

LOYALTY OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 

It has been clear ever since the start 
of the Communist conspiracy that one of 
its main objectives is to infiltrate our 
Government. The Communists have 
two purposes—to steal our secrets and 
to influence our policies. Yet every ef- 
fort to do a real job of housecleaning in 
the Federal Government has been 
blocked by the administration. 


Way back in 1939, Whittaker Cham- 
bers confessed to Assistant Secretary of 
State Adolf Berle that he had been re- 
ceiving secret United States Govern- 
ment documents from Communists in 
high places, including Alger Hiss and 
three others in the State Department, 
two in the Treasury Department, and 
two in the Bureau of Standards. He 
gave names and dates and proof. Noth- 
ing was done. 

In 1940, William C. Bullitt, then Am- 
bassador to France, warned the State 
Department of reports that Alger Hiss 
was a Communist. Nothing was done, 

In 1941, the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities compiled a list of 
1,121 Government employees connected 
with subversive activities. The commit- 
tee was ridiculed. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


The State Department, which should 
be above the slightest shadow of sus- 
picion, has been in a class by itself. It 
was proved beyond question many years 
ago that Communists had infiltrated the 


Department from top to bottom, but the 


Department has resisted every effort at 
a real clean-up. 

The most famous case—and the one 
the State Department cannot live 
down—was that of Alger Hiss. Ever 
since 1939, information about Hiss’ Com- 
munist activities was in the hands of the 
administration. The only thing that 
happened to Hiss was that he was pro- 
moted. He accompanied President 
Roosevelt to Yalta, where China was 
sold down the river to the Communists, 
and he played a leading part in the 
San Francisco conference that launched 
the United Nations. In January 1947, 
Alger Hiss resigned voluntarily from the 
State Department, to the accompani- 
ment of lavish praise. 

In August 1948, Whittaker Chambers 
told the House Un-American Activities 
Committee the same story about Hiss 
that he told in 1939 and 1843. Hiss pro- 
tested his innocence and received the 
vociferous support of the entire admin- 
istration clique. President Truman ap- 
plied the familiar red-herring smear to 
the House committee, and said it was 
more un-American than the people it 
was investigating. The Justice Depart- 
ment took great pains to do nothing 
about the Hiss case. 

When Chambers produced documen- 
tary evidence of Hiss’ spying for the 
Russians, the Justice Department was 
forced to act. Hiss was indicted for 
perjury in denying he had transmitted 
information to Chambers. The first 
jury disagreed. The second convicted 
Hiss, and after more delays and more 
shedding of copious tears, he was sent 
to jail. 

On the day after Hiss’ conviction, 
Dean Acheson announced to the world: 
“I will not turn my back on Alger Hiss.“ 
That showed the world where the ad- 
ministration’s heart still lay. 

CHINA AND STATE DEPARTMENT 

The China Section of the State De- 
partment deserves special attention. 
Many Far East authorities have con- 
tended that a pro-Soviet cell in the State 
Department was highly influential in 
sabotaging the anti-Communist Nation- 
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alist Government of China and in paving 
the way for the triumph of the Commu- 
nists—the same Communists we are now 
fighting in Korea. 

Lt. Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, a wartime 
commander in the China territory, has 
told a Senate committee that, if he had 
followed his State Department advisers, 
“communism would have run rampant 
over China more rapidly than it did.” 

Finally, for an expert’s objective ap- 
praisal of the State Department’s atti- 
tude toward loyalty, listen to these ex- 
tracts from a meeting of the Loyalty 
Review Board of the Civil Service Com- 
mission on February 13 and 14, 1951. 

Chairman Bingham of the Board said: 

The State Department * * * has the 
worst record of any department in the action 
of its loyalty board. The loyalty board, in 
all the cases that have been considered in 
the State Department, has not found anyone 
guilty. 


Lawrence V. Meloy, executive secre- 
tary of the Board, said of the State De- 
partment’s loyalty officials: 

They're taking the attitude that they're 
here to clear the employee and not to protect 
the Government. We've been arguing with 
them since the program started. 


Garrett S. Hoag, a Board member, 
said; 

I have been disturbed about the State 
Department—their remarkable record of 
never having fired anybody for disloyalty. It 
seems to me we assume more responsibility 
when we sit back for 3 years and know that 
the country rests on a false sense of security 
(in believing) that we are looking after its 
interest here when we know darn well that 
it (the loyalty program) is completely in- 
effective in one of the most important de- 
partments in the Government. 


The American people, seeing all this 
evasion, double talk, and cover up, can 
only ask: If a stumbling, half-hearted 
loyalty program turns up this many 
cases, how many more disloyal employees 
must still be in the Government today? 
How many more must still be in Wash- 
ington stealing our secrets, influencing 
Government policy, and weakening 
America so that it will fall before the 
Communists? 

THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT 


One of the strongest blows to the 
Communist conspiracy in recent years 
was the Internal Security Act, which was 
passed by Congress in 1950 over Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto. This bill was based 
in a large part on anti-Communist pro- 
posals by Senators Nixon, MUNDT, and 
Fercuson. Why the President would veto 
a bill designed to thwart Communist 
sabotage and espionage is beyond under- 
standing, but that’s exactly what Mr. 
Truman did, to the cheers of the Daily 
Worker. 

The administration has consistently 
refused to use many provisions in the 
new law, notably the clause giving the 
Attorney General clear authority to bar 
subversives from this country or to de- 
port them even if they claim the privi- 
lege of diplomatic immunity. 

A Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee charged on November 8, 1951, that 
a top Communist spy had been allowed 
for more than 2 years to gather military 
information and to make frequent trips 
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in and out of this country, even though 
United States intelligence agents knew 
all about his activities. The spy was 
identified as Col, Otto Biheler, military 
and air attaché at the Czechoslovakian 
Embassy. The subcommittee said that 
Biheler, although known to be a key 
figure in the Red spy apparatus in the 
United States, had been permitted to 
leave and reenter the United States nine 
times. The subcommittee also said this 
was a typical case of the use of diplo- 
matic privileges by Soviet agents for 
military espionage. 

Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat, of 
Nevada, and chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, put the blame ex- 
actly where it belonged. He said: 

It would seem that the State Department 
does not wish to impede the activities of 
these people, and the Justice Department 
does not recognize the authority Corgress 
has given it. 


Government intelligence agents plead- 
ed with the State Department to have 
Biheler declared an unacceptable person 
who must be sent back home. Instead 
of doing this, the State Department re- 
peg tedly issued visas to Biheler until he 
finally returned voluntarily behind the 
iron curtain in February 1951. 

Another case related by the Senate 
subcommittee investigators concerned a 
Czech diplomat trained in spying and 
silent killing who was permitted to re- 
matin in this country for more than 2 
years. The diplomat’s name was Jiri 
Stary. The subcommittee heard sworn 
evidence that Stary’s mission in the 
United States was to direct a Czech 
espionage network and that he had been 
trained in garroting, breaking the neck 
with a sudden blow, jabbing a stiletto 
into a vital spot, and for able use of 
powerful anesthetics. Despite this in- 
formation, Senator McCarran said, 
“Stary had been harbored in the United 
States for more than 2 years with the 
acquiescence of the Justice Department.” 

The list of such cases goes on and on, 
but they all add up to one fact—the 
present administration seems to be more 
interested in appeasing the Communists 
than in fighting them. 

If the administration has nothing to 
hide regarding communism, why do 
they not open their files to congressional 
investigating committees? Why do they 
not cooperate instead of obstructing? 

How much longer can the United 
States stand this? How many more 
secrets like the A-bomb can we afford to 
lose? 

CONCLUSION 

For 19 years, Republicans have been 
the principal voice against the menace 
of communism, both at home and 
abroad. In Congress we have main- 
tained the only consistent pressure for 
exposing the Communists in Govern- 
ment and weeding them out. We have 
supplied the principal support to those 
anti-Communist laws which have passed. 

You will not find any Communist or 
fellow traveler in our ranks, They have 
no future with us and they know it. 
Part of our reward for fighting the Com- 
munists has been a string of epithets 
ranging from reactionaries to witch 
hunters. The smears have not bothered 


us because we believe in what we were 
doing. Our real reward has been the 
knowledge that we are doing a job for 
America, 

The largest part of that job is yet to 
be done. The job will not be completed 
until every last Red has been driven 
out of the Government and until every 
trace of Communist influence in and out 
of Government has been wiped out. 
This is the obligation that rests upon 
every citizen. 


The Forgotten (Mail) Man 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presl- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a statement by me on the problems of 
postal employees and the condition of 
our postal service. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I wish to call attention to the problems of 
postal employees and to the condition of our 
postal service. 

One of the most severe injustices arising 
from today's impaired postal service is that 
an unfavorable reflection is cast upon postal 
workers, The fact is that there are no more 
devoted public servants anywhere. 

It is not the fault of the letter carrier if 
he is unable to take all the mail on his 
single trip. The Post Office Department has 
issued instructions on what mail is to be left 
behind if not all can be taken. 

It is not the fault of the post-office clerk 
if the street collections are timed badly. He 
is not to blame if today’s mail is presented 
to him for dispatch tomorrow. 

It is not the fault of the railway mail 
clerk if his branch of the service is expected 
to handle 1952’s mail with 1942's crews. It 
is common knowledge that branch-line train 
service is vanishing. On the trunk lines, 
where there is abundant train service, there 
are now fewer distributing mail trains than 
was the case when mails were far lighter than 
they are today. 

The highway post office might have com- 
pensated in part at least for train with- 
drawals, but it has not replaced even re- 
motely the formerly plentiful mail service 
on branch-line railroads. In my State, there 
are only two highway post-office routes op- 
erating, both of them in the northern part 
of the State. There is now, for example, 
no mobile-distributing unit entering Atlantic 
City. A few years ago, there were five rail- 
Way post-office routes serving the area of 
New Jersey south of Atlantic City. Today 
there is one, and soon there will be none, 
Nor do we have any indication that highway 
service will replace even that one still re- 
maining. 

In spite of the odds against which they 
struggle, you can see letter carriers on the 
streets striving to deliver their precious 
commodity. 

If you pass a city post office late at night, 
you may not be able to enter the lobby, 
much less purchase a stamp. But the lights 
shining from upper-story windows are evi- 
dence that the clerks, while the city sleeps, 


are laboring with undiminished fervor to 
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prepare the mails for the next day’s cur- 
tailed deliveries. 

If you are in a major railroad station dur- 
ing the nighttime hours, you can still see 
postal transportation clerks wrestling under 
the burden of increasingly heavy mails. At 
those times, a small capsule of the public is 
able to get its only available glimpse of 
such men feverishly at work. In the shrink- 
ing over-all footage of the railway post- 
Office cars, those men are performing a chore 
which bears upon the productivity of both 
the letter carrier and the post-office clerk. 
These men, in the narrow confines of the 
post-office car, and in addition to their tra- 
ditional duties, now labor with many sacks 
of special delivery or special-handling parcel 

t 


Parcel post ordinarily is not distributed 
in such limited quarters, but rather in the 
more spacious setting of post office or termi- 
nal buildings. Now, however, the curtail- 
ment of mail deliveries has caused a mount- 
ing number of mailers to pay the special-de- 
livery or special-handling fee; a fee which 
quite rightly is construed as being the only 
method of securing for the shipments the 
attention they deserve. Thus the cost of 
doing business is increased, and the ordinary 
standards of the postal service fall into ever 
lower repute. 

I am very much in favor of a restoration of 
two-per-day postal deliveries. I believe it to 
be a mistaken concept that there is true 
economy in a service which is reduced be- 
low a point at which efficient performance is 
attained. 

The postal worker, I repeat, is patient and 
long-suffering. Sixteen months were re- 
quired to place on the Senate Calendar of 
this Congress legislation to adjust the Civil 
Service Retirement Act. I feel the prospec- 
tive changes are inadequate, but the legisla- 
tion has my full support because it is the 
best we will be given a chance to consider. 
The postal employee feels this same inade- 
quacy, but he has still behaved in a respect- 
able and gentlemanly fashion over the full 
16-month period. 

There appeared in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD—page A3205—an item 
from a Seattle, Wash., newspaper. The item 
related how Seattle letter carriers had gone 
“over their rounds a second time to serve as 
voluntary collectors for United Cerebral Pal- 
sy, Inc.” I believe that this action on the 
part of the Seattle carriers exemplifies the 
type of civic performance which we receive 
frequently from our family of postal work- 
ers. I believe that too infrequently do we 
recognize the highly essential part these 
messengers play in our daily lives. 

Finally, I hope the day is not far distant 
when these faithful public servants receive 
the recognition which is their due, the op- 
portunity to perform their tasks more effi- 
ciently, and monetary compensation com- 
mensurate with their responsibilities, duties, 
and performance. 


Republican Accomplishments in the 
Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
of Republican accomplishments in the 
Eighty-second Congress, January 3, 1951, 
to July 5, 1952, prepared under the di- 
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rection of myself, as Republican Senate 
floor leader, and Representative JOSEPH 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS—REVIEW OF THE 
EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS BY SENATOR 
STYLES BRIDGES, or New HAMPSHIRE, REPUB- 
LICAN SENATE FLOOR LEADER, AND REPRE- 
SENTATIVE JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., OF Mas- 
SACHUSETTS, REPUBLICAN House FLOOR 
LEADER 
The Democrat Eighty-second Congress 

muddled to a dismal end July 7, 1952, dem- 


the executive branch, cannot resolve the 
critical issues of our time. 


‘This Congress had no answer for our young 
people who want to know how they can plan 
their education, how they can start a career, 
and how they can get married and build a 
home free of compulsory military service 
and the fear of war. 

It had no answer for our housewives whose 
pocketbooks and market baskets are robbed 
by 53-cent dollars caused by inflation which 
the administration seeks to check by price 
controls while it feeds inflation with waste- 
ful, uncontrolled spending. 

It had no answer for our veterans, our 
retired school teachers, wage earners, farm- 
ers, and our older people whose savings, pen- 
sions, insurance, and investments have been 
cut in half, except to offer them more Gov- 
ernment hand-outs in return for their votes 
and for the surrender of their independence. 

It had no answer for the crushing taxation 
which takes a third of all our income, except 
more taxation. 

The Democrat administration, in full 
control of the executive department, had no 
answer for labor-management relations ex- 
cept the unconstitutional seizure of plants 
and industries, which is the first step to the 
seizure of labor unions and compulsory labor 
of men. 

For political reasons the President repeat- 
edly refused to apply the Labor-Management 
Relations Act which ts the law of the land 
expressly intended to apply to strike emer- 
gencies. His failure to execute the laws in 
the steel strike cost labor millions of dollars 
In lost wages and set back the Nation’s de- 
fense for many months. 

Republicans vigorously resisted the Presi- 
dent's unconstitutional seizure and were 
vindicated by the clear-cut decision of the 
Supreme Court reduking the President's ac- 
tion. 


The administration had no answer to fa- 
voritism and corruption in government ex- 
cept to promise an executive clean-up that 
ended in a complete farce. 

It had no answer for peace except a stale- 
mate war in Korea, a lagging defense pro- 
gram, and the grim reminder that our peo- 
ple will live under the shadow of war for 
years to come, 

Although im full control of Congress and 
the executive department and with extraor- 
dinary powers and unlimited money to 
spend, the Democrat leaders had no solu- 
tion for any of these problems. 

A DEMOCRAT ADMINISTRATION BOUND BY ITS OWN 
MISTAKES 

The fact is the Democrat administration 
is paralyzed by the accumulation of its own 
mistakes. 


problems were 
either neglected or caught up in the warfare 


consequence, T 

gress confined itself mainly to the bare essen- 
the appropriation bills, the extension of ex- 
isting government 


President and Democrat leaders In Congress 
always shaped legislation with an eye to fts 
political effect on the November election.* 

In the hope of gaining votes to keep itself 
in power, it continued the practice of in- 
creasing the special favors and the size of 
Government checks going to various groups 
of our people. 

In this respect the administration is at- 
tempting to repeat its manipulation of Gov- 
ernment operations for political effect in the 
same way that it rigged the grain market and 
raised a false grain storage bim issue in 1948. 
Senator GEORGE D. AN, of Vermont,? Rep- 
resentative Cirrorp R. Hops, of Kansas, 
and other Republicans, fully exposed these 
administration frauds upon the Nation’s 
farmers.‘ 

CONSTRUCTIVE ROLE OF REPUBLICANS 

Republicans in the Bighty-second Congress 
had no control over legislation, Government 
policies, and operations. Their role in Con- 
gress is narrowly limited. No Republican 
can be chairman of a congressional com- 
mittee. Republicans are in a minority on 
all committees. They cannot carry through 
legislation on their own. 

They cannot take administrative steps to 
solve national problems or to correct abuses 
in the Government of the country. They 
have no control over the conduct of foreign 
relations. 

Nevertheless they played a constructive 
role in molding legislation to benefit the 
farmers, workers, businessmen, teachers, vet- 
erans, the aged, and the handicapped in ail 
sections of the country. They fought to 
protect the American national interest in 
world affairs. They exposed mistakes, cor- 
ruption, and other administration actions 
harmful to the publie interest. They inten- 
sified their fight for loyalty, honesty, and in- 
tegrity in Government. 

Republicans imereased their resistance to 
the administration’s efforts to limit individ- 
val freedom and to undermine private enter- 
prise. 

They fought against further centralization 
of power in the Federal Government which, 
for 20 years, has sapped the strength of State 
and local government. 

They exposed and resisted the adminis- 
tration's persistent tendencies toward social- 
ism. Wherever it was possible. Republicans 
blocked the administration’s attempt to use 
the national defense program as a cloak to 
put over socialized medicine, the Brannan 
plan for Federal Government control over 
the Nation's farmers, Government control 
of education, and other centralizing-soctaliz- 
ing measures. 

Republicans imsisted that the President 
should stay withim the framework of the 


2 A typical example of political calculation 
is the refusal of the Democrat leadership to 
schedule for action a vote on the President's 
veto of the tidelands oil bill, Senate Joint 
Resolution 20. Democrats preferred to let 
the bill die rather than to risk offending 
either States rights supporters or those who 
want the Federal Government to control all 
natural resources. 

? CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 9, 1952, pp. 
6813-6815. = 

* CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 95, part 4, 


4939-4949, 
~ *Hearings before Senate Agriculture and 
Porestry Committee, March 18-June 20, 


Constitution and respect the American sys- 
tem of free government. 

They opposed giving him the broad pow- 
ers he sought which would enable him to 
dictate the course of American life, 

They protested his Executive order giving 
every department of Government the power 
to withhold information from the press and 
from the people. 

They exposed Government propaganda 
designed to cover up mistakes and corrup- 
tion and to mislead the people into accept- 
ing Government attempts to plan and to 
regulate their lives. 

Republicans continued their 20-year fight 
for sound money, They pointed out that 
dollar prosperity is a cruel and bitter iflu- 
sion when the dollar buys half its former 
value im goods and services. 

They sought with every weapon at their 
command to cut down the lavish and irre- 
sponsible spending of Democrat administra- 
tions, insisting that the administration prac- 
tice economy in its own house before it 
shifted the burden of Government spending 
to the people by higher and higher taxes, 

Today's inflated prices are the direct result 
of excessive Government spending. Ceiling 
prices, credit restrictions, and other economie 
controls cannot maintain the yalue of money 
as fast as Government spending destroys 1t, 

Pressed by the Republican membership tn 
Congress, and forced by Nation-wide povre 
opinion, Congress spent a large part of 
time investigating the executive 2 
In the hands of Democrats, some of these 
investigations proved to be whitewashes, 

Others would have stopped short of the 
full exposure of abuses and corruption had 
it not been for Republicans who insisted 
upon full disclosures. Everywhere there 
were signs that the Democrat President had 
lost the trust and confidenee of his own 
party Members im Congress. 

In all these things there was clearly re- 
vealed the appallmg fact that we are wit- 
nessing the deterioration of a political party 
tao long in power. 

PAILURE TO BRING DURABLE PEACE 


we once enjoyed in world affairs. 

When the Eighty-second Congress con- 
vened, our servicemen were fighting mn Korea 
and our security was threatened by militant 
communism all over the world. 


in Korea, and they were held back from 
victory by the Democrat administration. 
Our security is still threatened by milftant 
communism in other parts of the globe. 

Having plunged us into an unnecessary 
war in Korea, Democrats do not know how 
to get us out. With no peace in sight the 
114,000 American casualties already counted 
will be joimed by a constant stream of 
wounded and dead for how long no one 
knows. Our young men face military service 
of unlimited duration, and perhaps eventu- 
ally our young women will be subject to 
draft, if the administration has its way. 
Democrats neglect, Republicans protect sol- 

diers’ vote 

Tronically, the Democrat Bighty-second 
Congress was willing to let our boys fight in 
Korea but refused to pass legislation to let 
these servicemen vote in the November elec- 
tion“ The House Republican Policy Com- 
mitte had recommended legislation to facili- 


Senate bill 3061, the soldier vote bill, 
passed the Senate June 20, 1952, but House 
Democrat leadership failed to report the bill 
to the ffoor for consideration and the bin 
died. At the same time, emergency voting 
provisions were left out of the reenactment 
of the President’s emergency powers. 
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tate the exercise of the voting franchise by 
men and women in the armed services. 

In an attempt to provide some remedy for 
this situation, Senator STYLES Bares and 
19 other Republicans offered Senate Resolu- 
tion 349 calling upon the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of Defense in partic- 
ular to cooperate with the Governors of the 
States in enabling soldiers to vote in the 
1952 national and State elections. The res- 
olution was adopted by the Senate on motion 
of Senator BRIDGES, 

This was done for our servicemen, how- 
ever: In a nonpartisan move, the Congress 
voted $45 a month extra pay to officers and 
men on the front lines in Korea, retroactive 
to the beginning of the Korean war.“ This 
pay extends to men who have left the service 
and to their heirs. 


Republicans work for realistic peace 


While Democrat leaders in the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress seemed barren of ideas for 
ending war, Republicans displayed initiative 
and courage to show the way to the peace 
we long for, just as Republicans worked for 
peace in 1947 and 1948 when they controlled 
Congress. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress worked 
to tilt the balance of world power in our 
favor. That is why Republican leaders ap- 
proved aid for Greece and Turkey, shaped 
the Marshall Plan into a more realistic pro- 
gram than that proposed by the Administra- 
tion, and initiated the North Atlantic Pact 
by passage of the Vandenberg Resolution. 
Republicans insisted, though they knew the 
hour was late, that we give aid to China.“ 
But the Democrat administration, influenced 
by persons following the Communist line, re- 
fused to obey Congress, thus contributing to 
the fall of a friendly China to the hostile 
Communists. 

Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
sponsored and led the fight for adoption of 
a resolution that warned the President he 
‘could not send additional troops to Europe 
without congressional approva:. Republicans 
want no more Truman wars like Korea 
where the Democrat President, without au- 
thority of Constitution or law, plunged us 
into a bloody conflict. 

When, during the Eighty-second Congress, 
the Senate was called upon to ratify the 
peace convention with Germany, Republicans 
saw to it that the Senate repeated its in- 
sistence on congressional approval before 
more troops may be sent to Europe. 

Republicans have long worked to end the 
flow of strategic materials and manufac- 
tured goods to Russia and her Communist 
satellites. Over protests of the Democrat 
administration, Republicans in the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress secured 
passage of the Republican Kem amendment 
barring economic and financial aid to coun- 
tries exporting arms or military matériel to 
Communist countries.“ 

Republicans feel it is inconsistent for us 
to help countries which send war goods to 
the Reds as long as our servicemen are fight- 
ing the Reds in Korea, 

The Democrat administration actually 
ignored the Kem amendment although it was 
enacted into law. But public demand in- 
sisted on some such restrictions. 

Democrats in the Eighty-second Congress 
pushed through the Battle bill which per- 
mits the administration to decide for itself 
whether it will cut off aid. It was soon ap- 


Public Law 488, Defense Department ap- 
propriations, approved July 10, 1952. 

Title IV of the Economic Cooperation Act 
of 1948 (Public Law 472, approved April 3, 
1948) authorized aid to China. Republicans 
passed this provision over Democrat admin- 
istration objections. 

Section 1301 of Public Law 45, Third Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act, 1951, approved 
June 2, 1951. 


parent that the Democrat administration 
was evading the spirit and intent of the Bat- 
tle bill. 

Therefore, Republican Senator James P. 
Kem, of Missouri, fought for adoption of a 
stronger measure. His amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act of 1952 sought to bar 
aid to any country receiving financial, eco- 
nouaic, or military aid from the United States 
which knowingly permits the export of war 
matériel to Communist countries. 

The Senate adopted his amendment, but 
when the foreign aid bill went to conference 
the House conferees, with Democrats in con- 
trol, refused to accept it. Senator Kem 
tried to return the bill to the conferees, but 
a parliamentary technicality made this move 
impossible. 

Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
initiated a series of resolutions to prevent 
the recognition of Communist China, to pre- 
vent the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, and to have the Chinese 
declared aggressors in Korea. Republicans 
remember how the Democrat Administra- 
tion’s recognition of Russia in 1933 lifted 
Russia up to a place in the family of nations 
and permitted her to expand her power to 
our disadvantage. 

Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
continued to expose the sins of Tehran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam agreements under which 
the Democrat Administrations gave to Russia 
domination over 800,000,000 people and 
domination of Asia. Without losing a 


*At Tehran (November 27~December 1, 
1943) Roosevelt and Churchill agreed to an 
invasion of Western Europe, at the same time 
agreeing not to put American and British 
forces into central and southeastern Europe, 
This meant that Russia would be the domi- 
nant power in those areas following Hitler’s 
defeat. At Yalta. (February 4-11, 1945), in 
return for Stalin’s promise to enter the war 
against Japan (Russia was at war with Japan 
less than a week) Roosevelt (1) agreed to 
cession of Kurile Islands, Southern Sakhalin, 
and adjacent islands to Russia; (2) agreed 
to status quo in Outer Mongolia (meaning 
recognition of the Communist state set up 
by Russia in China’s province); (3) agreed 
to preeminent interests in Darien, Port Ar- 
thur, and the Manchurian railways to Rus- 
gia; (4) agreed to participation of Bylorus- 
sia and the Ukraine as original members of 
the United Nations, thereby giving three 
votes to Russia, against one each for the 
United States and Britain; (5) agreed to set 
up a German zone for France, to be carved 
out ot British and American zones, with no 
contribution from Russia’s zone; (6) agreed 
to use of German labor and annual deliveries 
of German goods from current production, 
as part of the reparations plan; (7) agreed 
to split Poland by fixing the Curzon line as 
the western border of the Soviet Union, 
thereby ceding to Russia a substantial por- 
tion of prewar Poland, with Poland to get 
German territory in the north and west. 
The agreement called for the reorganization 
of the Polish provisional government pledged 
to the holding of free and unfettered elec- 
tions. This latter proved to be a tragic farce 
resulting in Communist control of Poland, 
At Potsdam (July 17-August 2, 1945) Tru- 
man, among other things, (1) recognized the 
Russian-satellite government of Poland at 
the expense of the London anti-Communist 
government and recognized the provisional 
Polish administration of Eastern Germany; 
(2) agreed to Russian annexation of the 
northern portion of East Prussia; (3) agreed 
to meet reparations claims of the United 
States, Britain, and other countries entitled 
te reparations, from the western (non-Rus- 
sian) zones of Germany and from appro- 
priate German external assets; while only 
Russian reparation claims would be met 
from the Russian zone and appropriate Ger- 
man external assets, with Russia to settle the 
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single soldier Russia extended her domina- 
tion to one third of the world. 


Republicans expose Korea mistakes 


Republicans showed how Democrats set 
the stage for Communist encroachment in 
Asia by giving up Manchuria and strategic 
areas to the Russians and by splitting the 
Korean peninsula. Republicans showed how 
Democrats invited disaster when they with- 
drew our troops from Korea in 1949, despite 
a formal warning from House Republicans 
that the Communists might move in and 
thereby imperil Japan and the whole Far 
East.” 

Republicans pointed out that Democrats 
invited attack in Korea by officially and 
publicly announcing that Korea was out- 
side the zone we would defend in the Pacific. 

Then, when the Communists attacked only 
6 months later, the Democrat President, 
on his own, reversed himself completely and 
ordered United States trops to fight in Korea, 
In truth, the disastrous war in Korea need 
never have happened. 

Thereafter, the Truman administration 
compounded its tragic mistakes in Korea by 
tying the hands of the American forces fight- 
ing and dying there. So determined was the 
administration to avoid a military victory in 
Korea that the President summarily dis- 
missed Gen. Douglas MacArthur whose bril- 
liant strategy at Inchon reversed the Com- 
munist drive. 

An aroused country demanded a searching 
inquiry which was held jointly by the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee and the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Hope- 
lessly compromised by its policy in Korea, 
the administration was determined that no 
report on these hearings be forthcoming. 

Republicans refused to tolerate such re- 
pression and, led by Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
eight members of the joint committee [Sen- 
ators BRIDGES, WILEY, SMITH of New Jersey, 
HICKENLOOPER, KNOWLAND, CAIN, BREWSTER, 
and FLANDERS] brought in a detailed report 
which will remain the authoritative docu- 
ment on the most tragic military and diplo- 
matic disaster which the United States has 
suffered in current times. 

In spite of Republican efforts, neither the 
Democratic administration nor the Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress has ever squarely 
faced the basic issue whether the United 
States intends to win the war in Korea. 


Republicans force repudiation of secret 
agreements 


The Democratic leadership in the Eighty- 
second Congress made no move to repudiate 


reparation claims of Poland from its own 
share of reparations; (4) agreed to let Rus- 
sia get 25 percent of the industrial capital 
equipment available for reparations in the 
western zones on a preferential basis; (5) 
agreed to Russia’s getting German enter- 
prises and foreign assets in her Russian zone 
and in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, and eastern Austria; (6) failed to 
arrange a detailed agreement on the admin- 
istration of Berlin, especially as regards a 
land corridor of access to the American zone 
through Russia’s zone surrounding Berlin. 

* Republicans on the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee issued this warning on July 
26, 1949, in House Report 962, part I, the 
minority report on H. R. 5330, providing eco- 
nomic aid to Korea. 

m On January 12, 1950, Secretary of State 
Acheson told the National Press Club that 
in the Pacific our “defensive perimeter runs 
along the Aleutians to Japan and then goes 
to the Ryukyus.” Korea and Formosa are 
outside this perimeter and, therefore, were 
beyond the area Acheson felt was important 
enough for us to defend. Text of his address 
appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
96, part 1, page 672. 

“Senate Document 69, Eighty-second 
Cong., Ist sess., September 5, 1951. 
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the secret agreements the Demacratic ad- 
ministrators made with Russia. 

On the other hand, Senator ARTHUR V. 
Warxins, Republican, of Utah; Senator WIL- 
LIAM JENNER, Republican, of Indiana; and 
other Republicans in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress led the fight, over the Democratic op- 
position, for a reservation to the Japanese 
Peace Treaty that specifically repudiated the 
Yalta agreement in regard to cession of Jap- 
anese territory. 

This not only was a great victory for Re- 
publicans, but also for the future of world 
peace. It frees this Nation of commitments 
which only encouraged Communist expan- 
sion without retarding it anywhere. 

Fearing that the Democratic President had 
entered into secret ents with Prime 
Minister Churchill of Great Britain, House 
Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
forced adoption of a resolution requesting a 
Tull report on the discussions and decisions 
of Mr. Truman and Mr. Churchill. 

Republicans guard the national interest 

Republicans in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress supported ratification of the security 
pacts with Japan, New Zealand, and Aus- 
tralia. At the same time, Republicans 
warned that, if our experience in Korea is 
any indication, we cannot expect too much 
from collective security under Democrat 
leadership. 

We supply the manpower, the arms and 
the money, but our share in collective deci- 
sions has been pitifully small because our 
leaders have not had the statesmanship to 
match that of our allies. 

Alert to attempts of the Democrat ad- 
ministration to subordinate our laws to 
their international commitments, Republi- 
can Senator JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, pro- 
posed a constitutional amendment.“ 

His amendment would prevent the use 
of treaties and executive agreements to over- 
ride the Constitution and our laws to the 
detriment of our citizens and our American 
way of life. Fifty-five Senators joined in sup- 
port of this amendment. Democrat leader- 
ship in the Eighty-second Congress refused 
to bring the amendment to the floor for 
consideration, 

Of similar nature, Senator Homer FER- 
GusoNn, Republican of Michigan, in the Sen- 
ate, and Republicans in the House sought 
to prevent our State Department from us- 
ing the defense program to bring about inter- 
national control of. basic materials without 
authority from Congress. 

Republicans also worked to prevent the 
use of Government propaganda to drum up 
support for the work and expansion of cer- 
tain Government programs in foreign coun- 
tries. By an amendment sponsored by Re- 
publican Senator Henry C. DworsHak of 
Idaho, the Mutual Security Agency was pro- 
hibited from using funds for such self-serv- 
ing propaganda within the United States. 

Under this amendment the Agency must 
stop the financing of trips abroad of persons 
and groups for the purpose of publicizing the 
MSA program on their return. 

Outnumbered by Democrats in the Eighty- 
second Congress and Jacking control of the 
executive branch, Republicans in the Eighty- 
second Congress were limited in what they 
could do. At the same time, Republicans 
won the important battles, just described, 
largely because they were supported by many 
Democrat Members of Congress who have 
lost trust and confidence in their own Demo- 
crat administration. 

Before we can steer the United States to 
its rightful position in world affairs, we must 
have Republican control of the Government, 


3 House Resolution 514, adopted by House 
February 20, 1952. 

“Senate Joint Resolution 130, introduced 
February 7, 1952. 


FAILURE TO SECURE THE NATION’S SAPETY 

The Democratic Eighty-second Congress 
faced the stern fact that, after 6 years of 
unparalleled military expenditures, our na- 


tional security was in greater danger than 


ever—and still is. 

Committees of the Eighty-second Congress 
heard. Government officials testify that we 
are inadequately prepared. 

General Vandenberg told a House commit- 


tee in January 1952 that Soviet air forces 


now have in combat units “several thousand 
more planes” than the United States.“ 

General Collins said we are short of ammu- 
nition.” 

General Hudelson said we can't stand up 
against the Communist hordes” in Korea.“ 

General Bradley said that Russia can 
“overrun Europe.” 15 

The Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
concluded, after hearing testimony from top 
defense Officials in June 1952, that we do not 
have the strength we need.” 

These conclusions indict the Democratic 
administration as incompetent to manage 
the National Defense Establishment. The 
administration has had the money and the 
authority to do the job and it has failed 
miserably. 

The cost of this failure is, of course, ap- 
palling. Republicans had little choice but 
to support measures to strengthen our na- 
tional defense, although these current huge 
outlays could have been avoided if there 
had been competent leadership in years past. 
The Armed Forces were given a pay raise and 
the Marine Corps strength was increased. 

Additional money was voted for atomic 
development and for Air Force expansion 
toward a 143-wing force. The weaknesses 
of the administration's stockpiling program 
were exposed. The Rubber Act, enacted by 
the Eightieth Congress, .was extended. The 
Navy got the go-ahead signal for a second 
giant aircraft carrier. 

The Eighty-second Congress set up a new 
system for military reserves aimed at a 
Ready Reserve of trained men and a Standby 
Reserve. 

In this act Congress sought to protect the 
servicemen returning from Korea from the 
inequities caused by the administration in 
recalling them for a second period of serv- 
ice. At the same time Congress became 
once again concerned by the repeated at- 
tempts of the administration to control or 
federalize the National Guard. 

This Congress voted more than $46,600,000,- 
000 for national defense for the year ending 
June 30, 1953. Congress also provided the 
Defense Department with $2,300,000,000 for 
construction of United States military bases 
in this country and abroad. It also gave the 
Atomic Energy Commission $2,900,000,000 for 
atomic weapons. These three items total 
$51,800,000,000 for direct United States de- 
fense. In addition, we provided our allies 
with $4,200,000,000 for direct military assist- 
ance, 


Republican provisions for defense obstructed 
A considerable part of this enormous ex- 
penditure could have been saved and a strong 


defense organization would have been well 
on its way by now, if the Democrat President 


* Hearings by House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Department of the Air Force 
Appropriations for 1953, January 1952, p. 11. 

% Testimony before Senate Appropriations 
Committee, May 5, 1952, p. 349. i 

* Washington Times-Herald, June 9, 1952. 

% Testimony before Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee in May 1952, revealed in New 
York Herald Tribune, June 15, 1952. 

Interim Report on Defense Mobilization: 
Adequacy of Our Air Power, 39th Report of 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Eighty-second Congress, second session. 
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had not obstructed prior Republican efforts 
to increase our military strength. 

This is a matter of record. It is not opin- 
fon. It is not Republican hindsight, 

the growth of Soviet power and 
the decline of ours under the Democrat ad- 
ministration, the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress initiated and passed the act unifying 
the Armed Forces, The Democrat adminis- 
tration has yet to achieve real unification. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress pro- 
vided for stockpiling of critical materials. 
The Democrat administration neglected to 
carry out the act and thereby came under fire 
of Democrat-controlled committees of the 
Eighty-second Congress.“ 

The Republican Eightieth Congress voted 
8189, 000,000 for a new flush- deck aircraft car - 
rier, only to have the ship scrapped by the 
Truman administration after over $4,500,000 
had been spent on laying the keel.” 

Three years later the Truman adminis- 
tration acted to correct this great mistake. 
Work on the construction of the carrier For- 
restal was begun July 14, 1952, at Newport 
News, Va. This is actually the carrier or- 
dered built. by the Republican Eightieth 
Congress, but it will cost $218,000,000 be- 
cause of the increases in prices during the 
past 3 years. Consequently the President's 
wrong was belatedly righted at a cost of 
$29,000,000 to the taxpayers to say nothing 
of the loss of 3 years of time. 

. The Republican Eightieth Co: set the 
strength of our Armed Forces at slightly 
over 2,000,000 men. But the Secretary of 
Defense and the President insisted these men 
were not needed and did not call them until 
the Korean war began. Instead of having 
over 2,000,000 trained men at the start of 
the Korean war, we had less than 1,400,000, 

Republicans, alarmed at the decline of 
cur Air Force from 273 air groups to 38, set 
up a Joint Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board in 1947 to study the problem. On 
recommendation of this Board for a 70-group 
peacetime force the Republican Eightieth 
Congress, over Mr. Truman's opposition, 
voted in 1948 to increase Air Force appro- 
priations by $822,000,000 so that ah orderly 
build-up could begin at once. On June 25, 
1948, Mr. Truman ordered the Air Force 
budget cut to 48 groups. 

Although Republicans lost control of Con- 
gress after 1948, they continued to press for 
an increase in air power. In the fiscal 1950 
military appropriation act, Republicans sup- 
ported an increase of $735,754,000 for the Air 
Force over and above what Mr. Truman re- 
quested in his budget. 

Mr. Truman then issued an order im- 
pounding the $735,000,000 and his Defense 
Secretary impounded an additional $243,- 
000,000 intended for the Air Force. Repub- 
licans led the battle for passage of legis- 
lation reauthorizing a 70-group Air Force, 
but the President and his Democrat lieu- 
tenants in the Senate bottled the bill in 
committee, 

Not until the Korean war began did the 
Administration agree to a 70-group Air 
Force. By that time Democrat inflation had 
raised the costs of defense to almost pro- 
hibitive heights. 

Now the Democrat administration is try- 
ing to make up for its earlier mistakes by 
demanding a 143-wing Air Force. Such a 
force takes years to build. If Republican 
legislation and advice had been followed, 


Senate Preparedness Subcommittee's 
Fourth Report on Nickel, Sixth Report on 
Tin, and 27th Report on Tungsten, all issued 
during the Eighty-second Congress. 

u Scrapped April 23, 1949. See testimony 
of Rear Adm. H. N. Wallin, Department of 
Defense appropriations, 1952. Hearings be- 
fore a subcommitte of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, 82d 
Cong., Ist sess., pt. III, p. 278. 
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we would have been well on our way to strong 
air power, and at far less cost than today. 
Waste and inefficiency in national defense 

In the Eighty-first and Eighty-second Con- 
gresses, Republicans continually fought to 
trim the waste out of defense spending so 
we could increase our fighting strength, 

Under pressure of Republican criticism 
congressional committees turned up fan- 
tastic examples of sheer military waste: jeep 
parts on hand sufficient to last up to 100 
years; some 11,000 dozen oyster forks in 
Navy supply houses for officer messes; 1- 
cent gaskets bought by the Navy for 82 (a 
20,000-percent mark-up); and millions 
thrown away on luxurious military instal- 
lations. 

A particularly flagrant example of waste 
and inefficiency in aircraft production was 
described by Senator Homer FERGUSON, Re- 
publican of Michigan, He showed that in 
the 3 years covered by fiscal years 1951 
through 1953, Congress appropriated $31,- 
250,000,000 for procurement of aircraft and 
related materials. 

However, less than one-half of this stu- 
pendous sum is for the purchase of new 
airplanes, only $14,400,000,000 in round fig- 
ures. Nine and one-quarter billion of the 
total has been designated for spare parts. 
In addition, nearly $2,000,000,000 more for 
spare parts is carried in another appropria- 
tion, or a total of $11,250,000,000 for parts 
alone. 

This means that for every 100 new planes 
turned over to the Air Force and placed on 
an airfield, the equivalent of 64 planes is 
stored on the same field in the form of 
spare parts.“ This policy was questioned 
by Republicans in view of the rapid changes 
in the design of airplanes. 

In civil defense as well as military de- 
fense, the Democrat administration re- 
vealed itself to the Eighty-second Congress 
as incompetent. Civil defense has been a 
mockery with the administration unable to 
formulate a practical plan while padding 
the Civil Defense Administration with po- 
litical appointees. 

Capping its record of incompetency in 
building up our national defense, the Demo- 
crat administration allowed our atomic se- 
crets to fall in the hands of Russian espion- 
age agents. There was little the Elghty- 
second Congress could do to retrieve this 
loss, except to record the disaster in a report 
by the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee entitled The Shameful Years.” 3 

The Eighty-second Congress looked into 
the Army's disgraceful handling of the Koje 
Island prison compound where the Ameri- 
can general was captured by his Communist 
prisoners, and the U. N. commandant success- 
fully blackmailed by the Reds. The Eighty- 
second Congress looked into the refusal of 
` Air Force Reserve officers to take their 
planes up. 

Nevertheless, the Eighty-second Congress 
Was unable to alter our defense picture to 
any appreciable extent. Our national secu- 
rity is still in danger. 

FAILURE TO PROTECT THE UNITED STATES FROM 
COMMUNIST TREACHERY 

Throughout the Eighty-second Congress, 
the Democrat administration continued its 
stubborn resistance to the exposure of Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, other subversives, 
and their sympathizers in Government. 

This is but part of its long record which 
coddled Communists at home and appeased 
them abroad, fought exposure of subversives, 
employed congressional investigations to 
whitewash suspects, and permitted Commu- 


* CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 5, 1952, p. 
9511. 

* House Report 1229, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
January 8, 1952. 
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nist spies to enter the country and even to 
serve in Government. 

Such policies gave Russia. possession of 
atomic secrets, built up the Communist 
menace to the free world, caused the need- 
less sacrifice of American lives in Korea, and 
put upon us a crushing burden for national 
defense. 

Elizabeth T. Bentley and Whittaker Cham- 
bers, both former couriers for a Communist 
espionage apparatus, testified under oath 
that Communists operated from within the 
offices of our Government, ’ 

Lax security precautions of the adminis- 
tration permitted Klaus Fuchs, Harry Gcld, 
the Rosenbergs, Sobell, Greenglass, and Slack 
to steal atomic information and hand it over 
to the Russians. 

Soviet espionage agents entered and left 
this country unmolested, and they still roam 
our country, 

Henry Julian Wadleigh confessed that he 
passed State Department secrets to a Soviet 
agent while employed in the Department of 
State. Alger Hiss is now in prison for per- 
jury when he lied about doing the same 


. 


Democrats resist erposure of security risks 
The Democrat administration employed 
every device to resist congressional efforts 
to get security risks removed from the Gov- 
ernment payroll. It set up its own loyalty 
boards to keep information secret and to 
control gs against persons of doubt- 
ful loyalty. It denied files to Congress. It 
permitted many suspects to resign from one 


Government department so that they could 


transfer to other departments and thus re- 
main concealed. It permitted others to re- 
sign and go on Government pension. The 


Department of Justice whitewashed the 


Amerasia case. Only twice in six long years 
did the State Department use legislation 
designed to give it the power to remove 
suspected employees. 

It is common knowledge that the admin- 
istration never abated its efforts to protect 
persons in the Government who were seri- 
ously challenged as security risks. After a 
searching inquiry, a Senate subcommittee 
made clear its lack of confidence in Philip 


C. Jessup for the post of American delegate 


to the Sixth United Nations Assembly. Not- 
withstanding this rejection in substance of 
the President's nomination, the President 
gave Mr. Jessup an interim appointment 
after the adjournment of Congress. Protest- 
ing the President's arbitrary appointment of 
a person who failed to gain the confidence 
of the Senate as is required by the Constitu- 
tion, 38 Republican Senators joined in Sen- 
ate Resolution 239 which in effect called 
upon the President to recall Mr. Jessup on 
the ground that he does not command the 
confidence of the American people.“ 

No one knows the exact number of Gov- 
ernment employees removed as security risks, 
or how many still remain in Government 
service. Vice President Alben W. Barkley 
was quoted in the press as admitting 2,500 
to 3,500 persons had been separated from 
Government service after loyalty inquiries." 

Republicans expose Communists 

What cleansing of Government that has 
occurred has largely been due to the vigor- 
ous and relentless pressure of Republican 
Members of Congress, 

Alger Hiss, mainly through the efforts of 
Senators Kart MUNDT and RICHARD M. NIXON, 
is now behind prison bars. Republican pres- 
sure brought the imprisonment of Carl A. 
Marzani who concealed his Communist 
Party membership, and the indictment of 
William W. Remington. 


* See footnote 21. 

35 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess., January 10, 1952, p. 64. 

* New York Times, August 25, 1951. 
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Republicans on the Senate Judiciary In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee of the Eighty- 
second Congress supported legislation to pro- 
tect the country against subversives, and 


-took an active part in the investigation of 


Owen Lattimore’s influence in the State 


Department. 
An Immigration and Naturalization Act, 


making the first. codification of past patch- 


work laws and protecting the Nation against 
the admission of undesirable aliens, was 
passed by a nonpartisan vote over the politi- 
cally inspired veto of the President. 

Notwithstanding exposures of many secu- 
rity risks of great danger to our national 
safety, the President has repeatedly denied 
there were Communists in Government and 
labeled such charges as mere red herrings." 

Instead of conducting a searching investi- 
gation of the records of suspected individuals 
repeatedly reported by Senator Josy Mo- 
CarTuy, the administration, its ieutenants 
in Congress, and its propagandists used every 
effort to vilify the Wisconsin Senator. 

The President covered his refusal to give 
Congress the files and loyalty information 
with the statement that he believes it would 
be detrimental to the public interest. 

Viewing the great damage done to our 
people through Communist treachery, Re- 
publicans believe it would have been very 
much in the public interest for the President 
to cooperate fully with Congress in cleansing 
the Government. Throughout the Eighty- 
second Congress Republicans continued to 
work to that end. 


FAILURE TO STOP INFLATION, ELIMINATE 
WASTEFUL SPENDING, AND REDUCE TAXES 
The Eighty-second Congress, under Demo- 

erat control, continued down the deadly path 

of high Government spending and high tax- 
ation—the road to national destruction, 
This Congress had no answer to the pleas - 


of our people for relief from the inflation 


which crushes us daily. Instead of dealing 
with the causes of inflation the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress dealt only with its effects. 
Controls legislation 

The Democrat administration fought hard 
to keep all its economic controls for two 
more years. Thousands of commodities were 
selling below ceiling price, yet the adminis- 
tration insisted it must have power to control 
prices. The FEighty-second Congress ex- 
tended price, wage, and rent controls (in 
critical defense areas) for 10 months. In 
noncritical areas rent controls would end 
September 30, 1952, unless the local govern- 
ing body takes action to continue them. 
This Congtess also continued the authority 
to allocate scarce materials so all business 


can get its fair share. 


By a number of amendments to the De- 
fense Production Act, Republicans were able 
to lessen the stranglehold the Democrat ad- 
ministration had put upon free enterprise. 
Republicans continued to fight for increased 
production unhampered by Government red 


tape as one sound way to get rid of inflation. 


Republicans also exposed the tactics of the 
administration which included many infla- 
tionary steps to create the appearance of 
prosperity in order to influence the 1952 
elections, while demanding more controls to 
keep inflation in check. 

The Democrat Eighty-second Congress 
sharply disapproved the President’s brazen 
manipulation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, and therefore created a new Board 
whose members would have to be confirmed 
by the Senate. 


Ar. Truman cried “red herring” on Au- 
gust 5, August 12, September 2, September 
18, December 9, and December 16, 1948; May 
26, 1949: and January 27 and February 13, 
1950. 
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All in all, the Democrat Eighty-second 
Congress indicated discontent with the ad- 
ministration’s lack of ability to reduce the 
cost of living, but without cooperation of 
the executive branch, the Congress was help- 
less to work its will. 


Republicans Protect Domestic Producers 


Republicans in this Congress successfully 
forced retention of section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act. This section author- 
izes the Secretary of Agriculture to regulate 
importations of dairy products, fats, oils, 
peanuts, rice and rice products so as to pre- 
vent injury to our own farmers and busi- 
nessmen, 

As another move to protect our domestic 
producers and to assure maximum food pro- 
duction for the entire Nation, Republicans 
voted to continue Government loan support 
of prices for cotton, wheat, corn, rice, to- 
bacco and peanuts at 90 percent of parity 
through 1954. 

The law provides that parity for these six 
crops will be determined, through 1955, by 
whichever of two present formulas gives the 
higher price. The “sliding scale” parity pro- 
gram was set aside for the 1953 and 1954 
crop years. Parity is a price determined by 
the Government to be fair to farmers in 
terms of things they buy. 

In other ways Republicans fought for 
safeguards for American industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor. Republicans scored a ma- 
jor victory when the Eighty-second Congress 
overwhelmingly voted to include the Re- 
publican peril point formula in extending 
reciprocal-trade-agreements authority. 

Under the peril point provision restrictions 
are put upon imported goods when their 
volume hurts our own American producers, 
Republicans contend that products of under- 
paid foreign labor should not be admitted 
to this country on terms that endanger the 
living standard of American workmen. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress orig- 
inally enacted this principle into law, but 
the Democrat President refused to abide by 
it, and the Democrat Congress that came 
into power in 1949 promptly repealed the 
provision. 

Likewise, a Republican-sponsored amend- 
ment making the escape-clause procedure 
part of the trade-agreements program was 
adopted over the strenuous opposition of the 
Democrat administration, This amendment 
permits industries damaged by floods of 
foreign imports to appeal to the United 
States Tariff Commission. The President 
must either take action recommended by the 
Commission or must tell Congress and the 
people why he refuses to give relief to Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Republicans took other action in the world 
trade field as it affects our program of allo- 
cating scarce materials. House Republicans 
formed four committees to look into the 
activities of the International Materials Con- 
ference. These Republicans discovered that 
the IMC is using the defense emergency to 
bring about international planning and in- 
ternational rationing of basic materials, in- 
cluding some that are produced in the 
United States, with the result that it was 
costing Americans thousands of jobs. 

Republicans, adhering to the principle that 
our industries are entitled to justice in the 
scramble for key materials around the world, 
battled in the Senate and House to prevent 
discrimination against American producers 
and labor by the IMC, 

As a result of Republican efforts in the 
Eighty-second Congress, workers in the auto- 
mobile plants of Michigan and workers in 
many other industries now have a better 
chance to hold their jobs. 

Republicans will not allow the American 
economy to be throttled or world government 
to be fastened upon the American people 
by measures taken without congressional 
authority or under the pretext of national 
defense. 


Appropriations and economy 

The Democrat Eighty-second Congress 
went along with the administration’s high 
spending program. 

Republicans, on the other hand, fought 
for thrift and prudence in the management 
of our Government. House Republicans at 
a party conference on February 25, 1952, 
unanimously endorsed a proposal calling 
upon President Truman to withdraw his 
$85,000,000,000 budget and send a new one 
to Congress which would limit Federal 
spending to anticipated Federal revenue— 
$71,000,000,000, 

The Senate Republican Policy Committee 
declared it would not support another in- 
crease in taxes and demanded less Govern- 
ment spending to balance the budget. 

On March 31, 1952, Senate Republicans at 
a party conference voted in favor of a single- 
package appropriation bill. which permits 
Congress to balance appropriations with esti- 
mated revenues. 

Democrat leadership in the Congress and 
in the administration ignored these sensible 
suggestions. The result was that the Eighty- 
second Congress approved a Government 
spending program that still leaves us in the 
red. 

As they have done for years past, Repub- 
licans as a party in House and Senate car- 
ried the fight for economy in Federal spend- 
ing. This is the only effective opposition 
in Congress seeking to reduce the excessive 
spending of the Truman administration. 

In the Senate, Senators STYLES BRIDGES 
and Homer Fercuson, and in the House, 
Representatives TABER and WIGGLESWORTH, 
together with many other Republicans in 
the Senate and House, and in company with 
some like-minded Democrats who fear finan- 
cial insolvency, succeeded in lopping $8,400,- 
000,000 from appropriations and almost $2,- 
000,000,000 in authorizations from the Presi- 
dent's budget program for the fiscal year 
1953. These savings were accomplished over 
the bitter resistance of the administration 
and without retarding in the slightest the 
military-preparedness program of the coun- 
try 


Even so, the Democrat administration will 
still be spending more (an estimated $81,- 
000,000,000) than it can possibly collect. as 
taxes (an estimated 668.000, 000, 000) * Only 
a complete Republican administration can 
stop this headlong rush to financial disaster. 

Not only does Democrat leadership refuse 
to cut its budget to fit its revenue, but it 
also refuses to simplify costly Government 
organization, Little was done during the 
Eighty-second Congress to reorganize Fed- 
eral departments and agencies for more eco- 
nomical operation. Several years have 
elapsed since the Hoover Commission, which 
was established by the Eightieth Congress, 
made its recommendations, but the Federal 
Government is still a wasteful, expensive 
bureaucracy. 

The reorganization proposals submitted by 
the Democrat President to the Eighty-second 
Congress were aimed more at eliminating 
the Senate's power to approve or reject his 
appointments than at large-scale economies. 
Half of the Hoover Commission's proposals 
still have not been acted upon—4 years after 
they were recommended. 


Democrats mismanage postal services 


Not only has the Administration failed to 
achieve efficiency and economy in the Post 
Office Department, but its mismanagement 
has caused raises in postal rates and reduc- 
tions in service. It has doubled the rate of 
the penny post card, cut down the acceptable 
size and weight of parcel-post packages, and 
reduced the mail-delivery services to the 
public, 


s ^s estimated by the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 
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Government waste 


Instead of economy, the Eighty-second 
Congress found glaring examples of Govern- 
ment waste. While running the flaxseed 
price-support program the Agriculture De- 
partment was flimflammed out of two to 
three million dollars for dirt. The dirt was 
spread under flaxseed in freight cars and 
Agriculture inspectors failed to notice it. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration 
was reported to have spent $200,000 on a set 
of ruins intended to teach civil-defense 
methods. The Atomic Energy Commission, in 
haste to prepare its Nevada atom bomb site, 
paid plumbers as much as $756 a week and 
common laborers as much as $250 a week. 

Congress found waste in construction of 
Air Force barracks, air bases in French Mo- 
rocco and near the North Pole. 

It is clear that as long as the Democrat 
Party is in the saddle, we can expect no re- 
lief from high, wasteful spending. 


Republicans make constructive record 


On the other hand, the Republican Party 
proved in the Eightieth Congress that it 
can balance the budget. The Republican 
Eightieth Congress cut proposed spending by 
$6,000,000,000, reduced our national debt by 
$7,000,000, and wound up with a surplus of 
nearly $8,500,000. 

By this prudent management Republicans 
were able to cut out income taxes and take 
several million people off the tax rolls. There 
was no suffering in the country as a result of 
Republican economy. 

National defense and all essential services 
were maintained. But much waste was elim- 
inated and the swollen bureaucracy was 
reduced, 

Tares 

The Democrat Eighty-second Congress in 
its first session imposed the third tax in- 
crease since the Korean war began. As & 
result the Federal Government, together 
with State and local governments, now take 
one-third of our earnings from us. The 
Federal Government alone now takes for 
taxes over one-fourth of the Nation's in- 
come. 

During the second session of the Congress 
the Democrat administration demanded 
$5,000,000,000 more taxes, but Republicans 
stood firm against any further tax boost. 

After denouncing rulings made by the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau which allowed per- 
sons who “loaned” thousands of dollars to 
the Democratic National Committee to write 
off these “loans” as losses and thus escape 
taxation, Senator WILLIAMS, of Delaware, and 
other Republicans succeeded in amending 
the law to prohibit this political favoritism 
in the future.” 

Republicans stand against tax increases 

The entire Republican membership of the 
Senate Finance Committee refused to con- 
sider legislation increasing taxes. They were 
fully supported in this by Senator EUGENE 
D. MILLIKIN, chairman of the Senate Repub- 
lican Conference; Senator ROBERT A. TAFT, 
chairman of the Republican Policy Com- 
mittee; and Representative JOSEPH W. MAR- 
TIN, In., chairman of the Republican Policy 
Committee in the House. 


2 By attacking the Williams amendment 
(to the legislative appropriation bill of 1953, 
H. R. 7313) on the technical ground of “ger- 
maneness, Democrats sought to kill this 
prohibition against political favoritism. Sen- 
ator ELLENDER, Democrat of Louisiana, raised 
the point of order. The vote holding the 
amendment germane was: Yeas, Republican 
32, Democrat 15; Nays, Republican 0, Demo- 
crat 25. The Williams amendment there- 
after became law (Public Law 471, 82d Cong., 
2d sess.) by a vote of 67 yeas to 2 nays. For 
details see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 82d Cong., 
2d sess., June 27, 1952, pp. 8488 and 8500. 
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Republicans reduce taxes 

The Republican Party has an excellent 
record on taxes. We promised tax reduction 

in the 1946 election. We kept that promise 
in the Eightieth Congress. 

Over the President’s veto the Republican 
Eightieth Congress cut individual income 
taxes by $4,800,000,000 a year, with most of 
the benefits going to taxpayers with incomes 
under $5,000 a year. 

More than that, under the Republican 
Eightieth Congress tax law, 7,000,000 people 
in the lower-income brackets no longer had 
to pay any Federal income tax. It is the 
only general tax reduction the American 
people have had in a generation. 


Administration tax collectors spread 
corruption 

Even as the Democrat administration de- 
manded more taxes from us, its own tax col- 
lecting agency, the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, was shot through with favoritism and 
corruption. Republican Senator JoHN J. 
WittiaMs of Delaware spearheaded the drive 
for congressional investigation of this agency, 
and the Eighty-second Congress exposed 
one scandal after another in the Bureau. 
As a result of these disclosures, some of its 
top officials were convicted and many other 
employees have resigned or been fired, 

Republicans in the Congress were appalled 
to learn that influential friends of the Dem- 
ocrat Party, plus some gangsters and crooks, 
escaped paying income taxes entirely or were 
able to settle with the Government for a 
fraction of what they owe in taxes. In con- 
trast, honest taxpayers were harassed by 
petty officials. 

To sum up, the Democrat Eighty-second 
Congress was unable to lead us out of the 
economic whirlpool we are in. More spend- 
ing leads to more taxes. Higher taxes re- 
sult in higher costs and higher prices for all 
we buy, including Government purchases. 

This requires more Government spending, 
and the inflationary spiral goes up and up. 
Loose Government fiscal policies invite tax 
fixing and corruption. Controls lead to black 
markets, favoritism and more corruption. 

The Democratic administration has forced 
this vicious cycle and these evils on the 
American people in the name of prosperity. 

On June 30, 1952 (the end of the fiscal 
year 1952), Harry Truman has been Presi- 
dent for 7% years. In those 7½ years, Tru- 
man’s administration collected from the 
American people a total of twice the amount 
taken by the Roosevelt administration in 12 
years, and more than three times the amount 
collected in 144 years by all Presidents in 
American history prior to Franklin Roose- 
velt. 

In actual figures, Truman's total tax take 
in 7½ years is 8310.000, 00.000, as against 
Roosevelt's 615,000, 000,000 in 12 years, and 
only $91,000,000,000 for all previous 30 Presi- 
dents, or $310,000,000,000 in 714 years against 
$246,000,000,000 in 156 years (with Roose- 
velt included). 

Our only hope for a change in such reck- 
less handling of the people’s money is a Re- 
publican Congress and administration. 
CORRUPTION AND FAVORITISM SPREAD THROUGH- 

OUT DEMOCRAT ADMINISTRATION 

Much of the activity of the Democrat 
Eighty-second Congress centered around the 
exposure of corruption, favoritism, and po- 
litical misconduct in the Democrat admin- 
istration. Constant pressure by our Repub- 
lican Members compelled Congress to expose 
a trail of corruption, crime, favoritism and 
wanton betrayal of public trust, such as 
never before has appeared in this Republic. 

Congress investigates corruption 

In this activity some patriotic Democrats, 
who see their party going morally bankrupt 
under alien-minded leadership, joined us. 
Some 230 investigations and probes into ad- 
ministration agencies were made, by far the 
greatest number in all history. 


Nearly every agency of the Government was 
found to be tarnished by irregularities. The 
spotlight turned on the Agriculture, Treas- 
ury, Justice, Post Office, and Defense Departe 
ments, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, Maritime Board, War Assets Admin- 
istration, Surplus Property Administration, 
and the Office of Alien Property Custodian. 

Mink coats, deep freezers, polaroid cameras, 
free vacations and other gifts to public of- 
ficials and employees merely symbolized the 
deeper roots of fraud, crime, and corruption. 
How many millions of dollars of the people’s 
money in cash and property were stolen may 
never become fully known, A Republican 
administration will expose the record for 
public inspection. 

Republicans expose corruption 

Many of the exposures of wrongdoing were 
accomplished by the work and pressure of 
Republicans in the House and Senate. In- 
dividual Members, flooded with reports of 
immorality in the Government, made per- 
sonal investigations and gathered much evi- 
dence to force Democrat-controlled commit- 
tees to take action, 

Republican Representative KENNETH B. 
KEATING, of New York, sponsored the resolu- 
tion which resulted in an investigation of 
the administration of the Justice Depart- 
ment. J. Howard McGrath, Attorney Gen- 
eral at the time, has since been fired by 
the President. That investigation, being 
made by the Chelf subcommittee, is still in 
progress, 

Much credit for exposure of betrayal of 
public trust in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue goes to Republican Senator JOHN J. WI. 
Lans of Delaware. As far back as 1947 the 
Democrat administration fought efforts of 
the Republican Eightieth Congress to explore 
conditions in the Bureau’s Boston office. 
Republican charges of corruption there were 
proven in 1951, 4 years later. 

Scores of officials and employees in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, all across the 
country have been imprisoned, indicted, 
or fired as a result of the exposures of tax 
shakedowns and income-tax fixing. The ad- 
ministration tried to belittle these scandals 
and grudgingly proposed a reorganization 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau. The re- 
organization in theory substitutes the Civil 
Service merit system for the political selec- 
tion of internal revenue collectors and sup- 
posed to provide for a continuous check on 
their conduct and performance. 

Under spur of our Republican Members, 
the ‘Democrat Eighty-second Congress re- 
vealed favoritism and influence in the Demo- 
crat-controlled Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration; the sale of postmasterships in 
Mississippi; profiteering in leases of grain 
storage facilities; rigging of grain prices; 
fraud in the handling of national-defense 
contracts; scandals in the disposition of 
Government-owned tankers; shady deals in 
disposal of surplus Government property and 
links between prominent figures in the Dem- 
ocrat administration and the underworld. 


Democrats fail to clean house 


And every step of the way the Democrat 
administration tried to cover up its wrong- 
doing and block the representatives of the 
people in the Eighty-second Congress in their 
effort to drive the rascals out. The Demo- 
crat President charged that claims of wrong- 
doing were asinine, but when he became 
swamped with evidence of fraud, bribery, 
tax fixes, and corruption on a national scale 
the President promised to clean house, 

Newbold Morris was appointed to clean 
house, but soon Mr. Morris and the then 
Attorney General Howard McGrath clashed 
over procedure. Both were fired and, as 
the Democrat Eighty-second Congress ad- 
journed, the clean-up job had fizzled out. 
DEMOCRAT ADMINISTRATION RESORTS TO SECRECY 


When the scandals of the Democrat ad- 
ministration were being exposed by many 
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searchlights in the Eighty-second Congress, 
the President issued his Executive order of 
September 1951 clamping censorship upon 
all Government officials and agencies.” 

Here was the climax of the practices of 
secrecy and of withholding information 
which the New Deal and the Fair Deal had 
been following increasingly for 20 years. 

The excuse given for the President’s order 
was that it was to prevent the disclosure 
of information, like military secrets, which 
might give aid and comfort to our Nation's 
enemies. But the terms of the President's 
directive were so broad that department 
heads could determine for themselves the 
information they wished to withhold, even 
though it might be only remotely connected 
with national security. This was proved 
almost at once when Michael DiSalle, Price 
Administrator, restricted information which 
might tend to embarrass officials of his 
agency. 

Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
already had run into the wall of secrecy the 
Government has been building around its 
operations. High administration officials de- 
nied their files to the King subcommittee 
investigating Internal Revenue Bureau scan- 
dals. In like manner the Chelf subcommit- 
tee of the House Judiciary Committee was 
hampered by cover-up tactics to prevent its 
investigation of the Department of Justice. 

The Treasury Department withheld its 
files from the first grand jury that investi- 
gated official actions of Internal Revenue 
Collector James P. Finnegan in St. Louis, Mo. 
As a result of Republican efforts, the files 
went to a second grand jury, which then 
indicted Finnegan. Finnegan was later con- 
victed and sentenced for improper activities 
as tax collector. 

The Department of Agriculture refused to 
give facts to the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee in its investigation into reports that 
millions of dollars of undue profits were 
made by an Egyptian cotton firm. 

The President himself withheld loyalty files 
on Government employees from the Senate 
committee investigating the State Depart- 
ment's failure to weed out subversives and 
moral perverts. Public criticism and the 
constant hammering by Congress forced the 
President to relent slightly. He permitted 
committee members to examine 81 files, but 
they had to go to the White House to see 
them and they were not allowed to take any 
notes. 

Restrictions of such a nature are of little 
help to committees in their efforts to make 
certain that Government agencies do not 
harbor persons harmful to national security. 
Countless other loyalty files are still forbidden 
to Congress, 

Secrecy in foreign affairs 

Likewise, marks the administra- 
tion’s numerous international conferences, 
Secret commitments sometimes leak out but 
usually from foreign sources. Even the tele- 
phone directory of the 1945 Yalta Conference, 
where Alger Hiss “advised” the President, 
was marked “Restricted” until recently. An 
indignant Republican Senator got hold of it 
and put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for all 
to see. 

Secrecy still surrounds the full story on 


Pearl Harbor. Important files have been 


“lost,” papers are still sealed at Hyde Park, 
and many “missing links” still cloud this 
monumental betrayal of the Nation’s 
security. 

We still do not know how the decision to 
inyolve us in the Korean war was made, and 
what events occurred prior to the President’s 
order pl us into that war without 
approval of Congress. 

The State Department’s so-called white 
paper refers to a surprise attack by the North 
Koreans upon the South Koreans. But As- 


*Executive Order 10290, September 24, 
1951. 
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sistant Secretary of State John D. Hicker- 
son, testifying before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, remarked that the State 
Department was not completely surprised by 
the attack. 

We still do not have the reports of Admiral 
Roscoe K. Hillenkoetter and other officers of 
the military intelligence agencies on the 
danger of attack in Korea. The admiral was 
subsequently relieved of his post as head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency and ulti- 
mately transferred to a minor command, a 
practice followed on many other occasions 
with witnesses likely to prove embarrassing 
to the administration. 

For 18 months the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee in the Eighty-second Congress questioned 
many witnesses, under oath, in an effort to 
piece together the undermining process 
through which China was delivered into the 
hands of Communists. 

The subcommittee confirmed charges of 
communism in the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. It concluded from all the evidence 
that since the 1930's State Department Ad- 
viser Owen Lattimore had been a conscious, 
articulate instrument of the Soviet con- 
spiracy.* 

This committee turned its record over to 
the Department of Justice with a request 
that a grand jury be asked to decide whether 
perjury was committed before the subcom- 
mittee by Mr. Lattimore and Diplomat John 
P. Davies, Jr. 

Even the General Accounting Office, which 
Congress created to see that Government 
spending is done according to law, has been 
blocked in its efforts to obtain facts. It has 
reported there are many cases in which con- 
tracts are tainted with fraud. 

Republicans in the Eighty-second Congress 
and on other occasions contended that this 
evil growth of Government censorship denies 
to Congress and the public the information 
needed for legislation and proper understand- 
ing of the public business. 

Republicans hold that censorship blocks 
a free press and other channels of informa- 
tion indispensable to a well-informed citi- 
zenry. We believe that censorship covers 
up corruption. It destroys the principle that 
Government officials and employees are serv- 
ants of the people, not their masters, If 
long permitted, secrecy and censorship will 
destroy a free country. 


DEMOCRAT CONGRESS FAILED TO KEEP PROMISES 


The Democrat Eighty-second Congress, 
like the Democrat Eighty-first Congress, 
failed to make good on the promises it gave 
to the people in the 1948 platform. This 
failure deserves public cirticism because 
Democrats outnumbered Republicans in 
House and Senate, and controlled the ma- 
chinery of Congress as well as of the execu- 
tive branch. 

Four years ago the President of the United 
States, in a midnight speech accepting nomi- 
nation by the Democrat National Convention, 
dramatically announced that he was calling 
the Republican Eightieth Congress back into 
special session to enact Federal aid to educa- 
tion, compulsory health insurance, universal 
military training, Taft-Hartley repeal, anti- 
poll tax, antilynch bill, compulsory FEPC, 
antitrust legislation, authority to regulate 
commodity exchange speculation, expansion 
of Federal Reserve Board powers over bank 
credit, and to approve the St. Lawrence 
Waterway Treaty. 

In making this announcement, the Presi- 
dent said “they could do this job in 15 days 
if they want to do it + (but) * * * 
they are going to try to dodge their respon- 
sibility.” 

In the intervening 4 years the Presi- 
dent has had two Democrat-controlled Con- 
gresses and not a singlo 1 of these 11 


u Senate Report 2050, 82d Cong., 2d sess., 
July 2, 1952, 


specific requests has been enacted although 
the President insisted the Republican 
Eightieth Congress should pass them “in 15 
days.” 

The Democrats promised peace in 1948, but 
within 2 years their President plunged us 
into war in Korea, a war which has cost 
many American lives and billions of dollars, 

It seems to be the Democrat Party practice 
to promise peace as was done in the plat- 
forms of 1916, 1940, and 1948, and then lead 
the Nation into subsequent wars. 

The Democrats promised to curb inflation. 
During the Eighty-second Congress the cost 
of living reached an all-time high. The 
dollar fell to an all-time low. The Democrat 
Eighty-second Congress sponsored no legis- 
lation to stop these trends. 

The Democrat President merely sought 
more controls over American life while he 
supported measures in the executive branch 
which directly fed the fires of inflation. 

The Democrats pledged to reduce taxes. 
Since 1948 Democrat Congresses imposed 
three tax increases on our people, and the 
President calls for still higher taxes, 

The Democrats promised to reduce the 
public debt. During the Eighty-second 
Congress the public debt just about reached 
the legal limit and Government spending 
still increases, 

Democrats boast of prosperity—but their 
prosperity rests upon Government spend- 
ing, increasing debt, mounting taxes, sky- 
rocketing prices, and war, 

These are but a few of the long list of 
Democrat administration promises that 
have not been kept by Congresses under its 
control, 


Democrats fail on civil rights 


The Democrat Eighty-second Congress, 
like every Democrat Congress in the last 20 
years, has totally failed to pass civil-rights 
legislation. In every one of its party con- 
ventions for the last 20 years, it has made 
extravagant promises to enact legislation to 
protect civil rights, This is a cynical Demo- 
crat Party fraud to attract the Negro and 
liberal vote in the North, while the party 
slavishly appeases the conservative ele- 
ments in the South. 

Democrat campaigners blame filibusters 
in the Senate for their failure to pass civil- 
rights laws. They never say that southern 
Democrats conduct these filibusters and 
that the Democrat administration counts 
upon them to save the administration from 
having to pass the laws they lavishly prom- 
ised to get minority votes. 

Before March 17, 1949, Senate rules per- 
mitted filibusters at two stages of its pro- 
ceedings, once on a “motion to consider” a 
bill, and again on actual debate of the bill. 
In the second stage debate could be ended 
by two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting and thus a vote on civil-rights laws 
could be forced. 

But filibusters on motions to consider 
could continue indefinitely, No Senate rule 
could end them. And this loophole allow- 
ing indefinite filibustering went uncorrected 
by Democrat Congresses year after year even 
when they had full control of the lawmak- 
ing machinery and proceedings. 

It was this double filibuster which the late 
Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, Republican, of 
Nebraska, sought to end and did end. Over 
stubborn opposition he forced a change in 
the rule making it possible for the first time 
in the history of the Senate to end filibusters 
on motions to consider. The price he had 


to pay for this much progress was the pro- 


vision that required a Constitutional two- 
thirds of the Senate (64 votes) to end these 
filibusters. 

This two-thirds requirement stands as 
a strong block against civil-rights legislation 
because a favorable vote of 64 Senators is 
hard to get over Southern Democrat op- 
position. But if the Wherry rule had not 
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been adopted, there would now be no pro- 
vision at all for breaking filibusters. 

Although Democrat Party platforms for 
years have pledged legislation to give the 
people of the District of Columbia a right 
to vote and home rule legislation, bills to 
accomplish these purposes also died in the 
Eighty-second Congress as in previous Demo- 
crat-controlled Congresses. 


Republican record on civil rights 


In contrast, the Republican Party from 
its birth has stood for liberty as against 
slavery, for the equal right to vote, to work, 
to advance in life and to be protected under 
law regardless of race, religion, color, or 
country of origin. 

Republican Congresses carried through the 
thirteenth amendment of the Constitution 
abolishing slavery, the fourteenth amend- 
ment prohibiting abridgment of citizens’ 
rights and the fifteenth amendment guar- 
anteeing equal rights for Whites and Negroes 
alike, 

While Democrats make empty promises of 
civil rights legislation, Republicans produce 
results. By Republican-sponsored legisla- 
tion in many States all discriminations on 
account of race, color, or national origins 
were prohibited. The Republican Party has 
a sincere and honorable record for keeping 
faith with these high principles. 

Here is the proof of Republican perform- 
ance. In 11 States which have fair employ- 
ment practice laws, seven were enacted by 
Republican legislatures and Republican gov- 
ernors; one by a Republican Senate and 
Republican governor and one by a Republi- 
can legislature. In the history of the House 
only one FEPC bill has been adopted. This 
was on February 23, 1950. The Republicans 
supported it 124 to 42 while the Democrats 
voted against it 134 to 116. 

The record of the Eighty-second Congress 
makes it crystal clear that Democrat prom- 
ises of civil-rights laws are empty gestures 
intended only to lure votes. 


REPUBLICAN EIGHTIETH CONGRESS KEPT 
PROMISES 


The people can depend upon the Republi- 
can Party keeping its pledges. (The Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress carried out every 
single pledge Republicans made to the voters 
who elected them.) This Republican Con- 
gress has an unparalleled record of perform- 
ance in meeting the Nation’s most critical 
problems. Consider the record which was 
grossly misrepresented by the Democrat ad- 
ministration. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
launched the program to stop communism 
after the Democrat administration had ap- 
peased and favored Communists at home and 
abroad. 

It launched the Marshall plan; voted aid 
to Greece and Turkey; and passed the Van- 
denberg resolution which became the foun- 
dation for the entire North Atlantic plan to 
keep Europe free. 

It unified the armed services; authorized 
a 70-group Air Force which the President 
blocked; enacted a national service law; 
passed 188 bills recognizing the just needs 
of veterans; appropriated more money for 
soil conservation, reclamation, and rural 
electrification than had any previous Con- 
gress. 

It passed the first long-range farm pro- 
gram; increased social-security benefits; and 
set up national institutes for heart and can- 
cer diseases and dental research. 

It created special Senate and House com- 
mittees to aid small business, and liberated 
our people from 76,000 Government rules 
and regulations, thereby giving the economy 
the opportunity to expand free of Govern- 
ment restrictions. It passed the Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor Management Act providing fair 
and just procedures for peaceful settlement 
of labor disputes and safeguarding workers’ 
rights. In subsequent Congresses we of- 
fered amendments to improve the act in 
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the light of experience, including amend- 
ments sought by labor leaders, but the Dem- 
ocrat Party, in control of the legislative pro- 
gram, blocked their adoption. Democrats 
preferred to keep labor relations as a political 
issue rather than to improve them. 

Republicans in the Eightieth Congress 
balanced the Federal budget for the only 
time it has been balanced in two decades. 
The Republican Congress ended the year 1948 
with the largest Treasury surplus in all his- 
tory, $8,419,469,843. 

We gut the national debt by $7,000,000,000 
and we cut taxes by $4,800,000,000 despite 
three presidential vetoes, with 71 percent 
of the tax relief going to those with incomes 
under $5,000; removed 7,400,000 wage earners 
in the lower income brackets from the tax 
rolls; allowed married couples to reduce their 
taxes by dividing income for tax purposes, 
and gave special tax relief to persons over 
65 and to the blind. 

Republicans went as far as a minority 
party can go in correcting the unwise poli- 
cies and mistakes of the administration. In 
order to meet the broader problems of peace, 
economic stability, economy and efficiency, 
and balance in Federal relationships with 
States and local governments, there would 
have to be a Republican President in the 
White House who would cooperate with 
Congress. 

The Democrat Eighty-first and Eighty-sec- 
ond Congresses turned the Nation back to 
Government controls, inflation, higher taxes, 
socialistic trends, and to a war in Korea 
which drains our economic strength and 
sacrifices the lives of our soldiers while the 
chance for victory is denied them. 

Here, then, is the record of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress compared to those 3f 
succeeding Democrat Congresses. We are 
confident any fair appraisal will recognize 
Republican performance in contrast with the 
Democrat record of betrayal of public trust. 


Benjamin Franklin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the excellent prize essay on Benja- 
min Franklin written by Gloria Gard- 
ner, a seventh-grade student, at Grant 
School, Danville, Il. 

The essay won first prize in the sev- 
enth-grade competition in the annual 
essay contest conducted by the Ameri- 
can Legion, Department of Illinois, 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
(By Gloria Gardner) 

Genius is not often borne to man amid a 
blare of bugles, or on wings of pomp and 
power. Instead it seeks out the humble, 
the meek, and the most obscure. It dines 
with poverty and nests with squalor. Then, 
when it is ready, it takes the chosen one by 
the hand and leads him, still humble, into 
the courts of kings, the homes of the great 
and powerful, and then at last to the highest 
seat of glory in his own chosen fleld. 

Thus it was with Benjamin Franklin. 
Born in 1706 into a home where hard work 
reigned as master, he overcame his lack of 
social and educational advantages by sheer 
force of will, and became a skilled printer’s 
apprentice, author, publisher, scientist, phi- 


losopher, inyentor, statesman, and social 
figure. 

Today as his memento we have the Satur- 
day Evening Post, and numberless electrical 
devices, offsprings of his experiment with 
electricity. 

He signed four great documents, the great- 
est, our Declaration of Independence and our 
Constitution. The first of these give us our 
precious liberty. The second has kept it 
intact. 

There is no other man or woman living or 
dead, that figures in American history as 
Benjamin Franklin does. 


An Effective Foreign Policy for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY — 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a statement by me entitled “An Effec- 
tive Foreign Policy for America,” which 
I intend to distribute to my constituents, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

An EFFECTIVE FOREIGN POLICY ror AMERICA 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 


America’s foreign policy is not created in 
a vacuum. It is our reaction to the chal- 
lenges and opportunities that surround us 
in the world today. It results from the fact 
that we are a Nation among other nations 
in constant mutual association. It ‘takes 
far less time to circle the globe today than 
it did to go from New York to Georgia when 
the Constitution was adopted. What hap- 
pens today in India, South Africa, or Rus- 
sia may affect your own life tomorrow. Be- 
cause of this we do not always know in ad- 
vance just what our foreign policy is going 
to be any more than a farmer knows what 
his yield is going to be when he sows his 
crops. 

Our foreign policy must be able to meet 
changing times and changing conditions, 
It can never be a predetermined, airtight 
program of inflexibility. It must be adapta- 
ble. We must be able to act promptly and 
effectively to meet a variety of situations. 
That does not mean we do not know where 
we are going. It is the exact opposite of 
a weak, uncertain policy. It is guided by 
certain basic principles to which we as a 
Nation are irrevocably dedicated: 

1. Maintaining and guaranteeing Amer- 
ica’s independence and freedom. 

2. Working for and promoting the inde- 
pendence and freedom of peoples and na- 
tions everywhere. 

3. Working through and strengthening 
the United Nations and related interna- 
tional organization in order to achieve a 
just and enduring peace, based upon sound 
principles of international law and social 
justice. 

4. Giving needed political, economic, mili- 
tary, technical, and cultural assistance to 
those nations and peoples who have dedicated 
their fortunes and their lives to the cause 
of freedom. 

5. Promoting trade and friendly economic 
and political relations among the nations of 
the world. 

6. Actively expressing our deep and sin- 
cere humanitarian concern and generosity for 
those who are underprivileged or suffering 
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from the ravages of famine, disease, and 
poverty. 

7. Honorably fulfilling all our international 
obligations and commitments. 

8. Maintaining our national defense es- 
tablishment so that we cannot be bullied by 
anybody. 

These are enduring principles. They are 
part of our glorious history as a nation, 
Though forged in the heat of necessity, they 
have been tempered by careful considera- 
tion and public discussion. They are ac- 
cepted by both Republicans and Democrats 
as the starting point and basis of our every- 
day foreign-policy operations. 

The strength and resources of the United 
States have never been paralleled by any 
nation in history. This is no proud boast. 
This is cool, unchallengeable fact. It places 
on us the great responsibility of world lead- 
ership. Whether we like it or not, it can- 
not be sloughed off. Every action we take 
in the international field has world-wide con- 
sequences; so do some actions we fail to 
take. That is why the newspapers are filled 
with headlines and bylines from the far-off 
places on the globe. That is why Americans 
are intimately concerned not only with Korea, 
where we are fighting, but with China, Africa, 
South America, India, Egypt, Iran, and a 
host of European countries. 

In this election year, it is the duty of every 
American to weigh and review our foreign 
policy very carefully, to give it his best judg- 
ment, and to express himself accordingly. 
It is the duty of everyone in public office 
to lay his record on the line, to state 
where he stands and what he stands for. 
Here then, is my record, and my estimate 
e world situation and of the issues in- 
volved. 


THE SCOPE OF HUMAN NEEDS 


First of all, in order to get a real look 
at our foreign policy I think we have to 
exercise one of our finest American gifts, 
the gift of understanding, of putting our- 
selves in the other fellows’ shoes. Only in 
this case the first thing we have to realize 
is that the other fellow probably doesn’t 
have any shoes—at least, no new ones, 

We fortunate people living on the North 
American continent are only 10 percent of 
the world’s population, but we received 45 
percent of the world’s income, By contrast, 
Asia, with 50 percent of the world’s people 
receives only 11 percent of its income, and 
Asia, with 50 percent of the world’s people 
has only 3 percent of its income. The worst 
part of this distorted picture is that the dif- 
ferences are growing. This poses a problem 
almost as serious as the menace of com- 
munism itself and very closely tied to it. 

In large parts of Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and the Middle East, only 1 person in 5 
has enough to eat in average years, and 
famine may strike at any moment. To make 
things worse, the population is growing twice 
as fast as the food supply. Only 3 peo- 
ple in 10 are reasonably healthy—the rest 
have malaria, TB or other serious chronic 
diseases. Seven people out of 10 do not 
know how to read. Many people have never 
seen a wheel, a hoe, or other simple, basic 
tools—let alone modern machinery. One 
Indian tribe in a remote area in South 
America hasn’t even learned to use fire, 
Just think of the difference a few matches 
and some fuel, plus a little know-how, would 
make in their lives. 

Our point 4, or technical-assistance pro- 
gram is providing that know-how in many 
areas throughout the world. It is based on 
the recognition of the fundamental truth 
that people want to help themselves and 
will do it if they are given the initial en- 
couragement and are helped to find out what 
to do. Through point 4, missions have been 
sent to more than 30 countries. They heip 
improve agricultural production by intro- 
ducing simple tools and better seeds, fer- 
tilizers, and methods. They are fighting the 
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chronic diseases of the tropics by showing 
people some of the elementary facts about 
sanitation. They are tackling numerous 
problems that are holding up the social and 
economic progress of these areas—always 
with the aid and cooperation of the people 
involved, who put up most of the money 
and do most of the work. 

Point 4 is our answer to this challenge of 
human misery. It is breaking the trail 
toward a better, more abundant future for 
all of us. 


THE HIGH COST OF LIVING ABROAD 


One thing everybody agrees on today is 
that prices are too high. I’ve had plenty to 
say about that on many occasions. Even so, 
we're lucky compared to other peoples. If 
our prices are sky high, theirs are in the 
stratosphere. To illustrate what I mean, 
suppose we take an imaginary trip to the 
grocers with this shopping list: A loaf of 
bread, a pound of butter, a dozen eggs, 5 
pounds of potatoes, a pound of coffee, and 5 
pounds of sugar. An average American 
worker earns enough in 2 hours and 10 min- 
utes to buy these things. Now, here's a list 
of how long the average worker in some 
European countries would have to work to 
buy the same things at his corner grocery: 

Denmark, 4 hours and 23 minutes. 

France, 9 hours and 17 minutes. 

Germany, 15 hours and 57 minutes. 

Norway, 4 hours and 30 minutes. 

Switzerland, 7 hours and 33 minutes. 

Russia (Moscow), 26 hours and 37 minutes. 

There is another way of looking at the 
same situation. In the economists’ jargon 
it would be called “the comparative pur- 
chasing power of hourly earnings.” In 
plain English, it is how much a man makes 
in this country compared with what the same 
amount of work would get him somewhere 
else. Let's take an American family man 
with a wife, two children, and an average 
job. Every time he works long enough to 
earn a dollar his imaginary twin in Norway 
working the same length of time would earn 
the equivalent of 73 cents; in Denmark, 70 
cents; in Great Britain, 67 cents; in Switzer- 
land, 56 cents; in Ireland, 48 cents; in France, 
51 cents; in Western Germany, 42 cents; in 
the Netherlands, 44 cents; in Austria, 36 
cents; in Italy, 31 cents; and in Russia, the 
self-styled workers’ paradise, 18 cents. Many 
of the above countries have family allow- 
ances so that single workers earn even less. 

Not only are wages and earning power 
lower in Europe, but the scars of war are 
everywhere evident. West Germany, for ex- 
ample, lost 20 percent of her housing, 30 
percent of her industrial capacity, and an 
even higher proportion of her agricultural 
resources during the war. Just picture what 
happened to countries fought over twice: 
during invasion and during liberation! 

COMMUNIST LIES VERSUS THE TRUTH 

This is the picture of human misery and 
human need we must have before us when 
we examine cur foreign policy. This is the 
breeding ground of revolution against 
European domination -and colonialism in 
Africa, Asia and the Middle East. These are 
the conditions that feed communism, with 
its phony promises of peace and plenty for 
all. We must realize, too, how easy it is 
in these lands of poverty and distress for a 
person to adopt the communist picture of 
the United States. For instance, in a country 
where only a fabulously rich group of ex- 
ploiters can afford automobiles, many peo- 
ple will swallow the often-repeated story 
that a nation where one person in four has 
a car is a nation of ruthless capitalists. 

Our problem in stopping the spread of 
communism today is partly the problem of 
correcting this picture other people have of 
the United States. This is not an easy task. 
People long fed on a diet of lies cannot 
recognize the truth when they see it. In 
a word where the corrupt as well as the 


innocent appear in sheep's clothing, people 
are wary of masquerading wolves. 

Other people will judge us not by our 
words, but by our actions. We must be 
patient with the skepticism they have of 
our motives. No nation has ever before held 
a position of world superiority without 
trampling upon its neighbors—and many of 
our allies have had this bitter experience in 
the recent past. They suspect we may do 
it, too. Only time and continued good 
responsible behavior will convince them. 

Just because actions speak louder than 
words is no reason for us to shut up en- 
tirely. Our actions have to be interpreted 
and placed in their proper setting to be un- 
derstood. Almost everywhere in the world, 
Communist presses and Communist voices 
are bleating the “big lie’ about America. 
They are playing on our every weakness and 
shortcoming and they are appealing to every 
prejudice of their audiences. From our se- 
cure vantage point it is difficult to realize 
what effect such propaganda has. Constant 
distortion, constant twisting of every action 
or statement by or about the United States 
is bound to have its effect on peoples who 
know little of America, have met few Ameri- 
cans, and whose only pictures of the United 
States are alien caricatures. 

We have made a good, positive effort to 
counteract this Communist flood of lies and 
innuendo, but it has been far too weak and 
limited. Only this year, Congress again cut 
the funds for expanded Voice of America and 
international exchange programs. Yet the 
future strength of the free world rests on 
our mutual understanding and these pro- 
grams are essential. Without them, all of 
our grand alliances and good intentions may 
come to naught. It is unthinkable to me 
that we are so short-sighted in meeting this 
potent aspect of the Communist menace. 
Even without that threat, the program would 
be important; with it, it is indispensable 
to our security. As long as I am in the 
Senate, I will support it heartily. 

Here, in a nutshell, is our information 
program as it stands now: 

The Voice of America—our official radio 
program—is broadcast in 46 languages to 
cover 100 countries, including Russia. Our 
international press and publications service 
reaches more than 100,000,000 readers. We 
have more than 150 information centers 
located overseas. These figures sound large, 
but they are a trickle compared to the need. 
Luckily, the Government is not the whole 
show. The American story is being told 
abroad in many other ways as well. Over 
400,000,000 persons see American movies each 
year. Millions more read American books 
and magazines—and the demand for them is 
always greater than the supply. Thousands 
of students go abroad for study, or come to 
this country from other nations. But the 
number who can come is far smaller than 
the number who would like to. Just to 
illustrate: In one city in India 60 grants 
for study in America were announced. No 
less than 22,000 fully qualified people applied 
for those grants. This is an indication of the 
potentialities of this program, 


THE POSTWAR RECORD 


Our foreign policy has a twofold aim: 
To create peace and to preserve and en- 
large human freedom. In a broader sense, 
this is the expression of essential, every- 
day American ideals and characteristics. 
Tolerance, lending a helping hand to a 
neighbor, ingenuity and faith in the future 
are characteristics of American life. They 
are also our best export products. American 
foreign policy will be successful only in 
the measure that it expresses our ideals and 
holds firm to our principles. 

We have just reason to be proud of our 
postwar record. Almost alone of all the 
warring nations, our economic strength was 
greater, far greater, at the close of hostili- 
ties than when they began, We can be 
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grateful that the fighting was never brought 
directly to our shores—that our cities were 
not bombed and our farms and forests were 
not ravaged by the movement of armies. 
Our partners were not so lucky. In 1945 
and 1946 whole populations were on the verge 
of starvation and millions of people were 
homeless and shelterless, some newly escaped 
from slavery and some fleeing to escape a 
new slavery. The wounds of war still gaped 
and needed first-aid treatment. The United 
States joined with other countries in 
UNRRA—the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration—to tak care of 
the most pressing needs. We went even fur- 
ther by ourselves, and sent billions of dollars 
of relief supplies to the suffering peoples of 
Europe. A total of close to $10,000,000,000 
was spent for this purpose. It was given 
freely and ungrudgingly by the people of 
this country and we should be proud of 
that fact. Never before in history has a 
nation risen with such magnificence to the 
needs of others. 

In cases of serious injury, however, first 
aid is not enough. And Europe was seri- 
ously hurt by the war. There was a vast 
reservoir of moral and spiritual strength, 
but it could not be tapped and put to con- 
structive use without economic reconstruc- 
tion. So the Marshall plan was conceived 
as a means to helping others help them- 
selves. This was no give-away bonanza, it 
was a sound investment program, initially 
run by an able businessman. It marked the 
first concrete recognition by the United 
States Government of two things: First, 
that a long-run, coordinated program was 
necessary, and second, that Europe must 
unite if it was to become strong and healthy 
again. The European Recovery Act provided 
for the former and urged the latter. Under 
the Marshall plan, European production has 
jumped and if it were not for the defense 
drain, recovery would have been achieved. 


EUROPEAN UNITY 


Concern for European unity is an old 
theme song of continental thinkers. Until 
recently, it was attempted by conquest. Now 
it is being done by voluntary cooperation, 
Although progress sometimes seems slow, 
long steps forward have been taken. This 
is an important trend, perhaps as important 
as the steps which led 13 British colonies on 
the shores of the Atlantic Ocean to unite 
some 175 years ago. But the steps toward 
European unity have been far more complex. 
It has been almost like putting together a 
three-layer jigsaw puzzle—and getting parts 
of the top layers fitted together before the 
bottom layer was done. Just to make it 
harder, some of the pieces must fit in two or 
three of the layers at the same time. 


The Council of Europe 


On the political layer—the basic one for 
permanent unity—the nations of Western 
Europe are united by a common devotion to 
freedom and democracy and by their oppo- 
sition to communism, This is the solid base 
which supports the whole structure of agree- 
ments and alliances on the upper levels of 
economic and military unity. The only 
functioning organization that is solely on 
the political level is the Council of Europe— 
not unlike our own Continental Congress. 
The Consultative Assembly of the Council 
meets twice a year in Strasbourg, France, 
Members from almost all free European coun- 
tries discuss common problems and pass res- 
olutions. It is up to the member govern- 
ments to enforce the resolutions of the 
Council, however, 

I was privileged to be a member of the 
congressional delegation that was invited 
to participate in last November’s meeting of 
the Consultative Assembly. I was deeply 
impressed with the spirit of the debate and 
the earnestness with which the delegates 
tackled the problem of making the Council 
a really functioning organization, We 
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Americans took vigorous part in the discus- 
sions and used all of our influence to give 
our European friends a little faith and 
courage. In spite of their determination, at 
times they seemed beaten down by the mul- 
titude of problems which beset them. One 
almost got the impression that they would 
rather keep the project of a real European 
parliament in the hopeful stage of discussion 
than risk a possible flop by attempting it. 

The American delegation encouraged them 
by taking the attitude that any progress was 
better than no progress, and that the whole 
final blueprint didn’t have to be worked out 
before the initial steps could be taken. Our 
fresh outlook proved extremely stimulating. 
At the same time, we learned the magnitude 
of the difficulties these statesmen and diplo- 
mats face and the deep-seated national atti- 
tudes and policies that have forced this jig- 
saw pattern of unification instead of a 
straight-forward, all-out federation. 

Until I actually got over there, I had al- 
ways thought of Europe as a not-too-har- 
monious unit, but a unit just the same. 
Instead, I discovered that the basic problem 
tormenting the men at Strasbourg was what 
might be called the international sectional- 
ism of Europe. Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
the Netherlands formed a very close group. 
They are in process of economic union and 
presented a united diplomatic front. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, did not really 
feel a part of Europe—one sometimes got the 
impression that the English Channel seems 
as wide to them as the Atlantic Ocean does 
to us. Anyway, Britain’s ties to the Com- 
monwealth seemed as important to her as 
her ties to Europe and often the two got 
tangled up and pulled in different directions, 
The Scandinavian countries formed another 
sectional interest. They felt closer to Brit- 
ain than to the rest of Europe and wanted 
to stay out of any firm union unless Britain 
were really in it too. France and Italy, on 
the other hand, were anxious to build up a 
strong union, but were afraid to include 
Germany without the balancing influence of 
England and the Scandinavian countries. 

As a result of these conflicting aims and 
interests, Strasbourg has so far been little 
more than the scene of a diplomatic taffy- 
pull—but even this is an important achieve- 
ment. Efforts are continuing to make the 
Council of Europe the over-all coordinating 
body in Europe. They must and will suc- 
ceed. 

Economic unity 

The Marshall plan brought the first steps 
toward European economic unity. The Or- 
ganization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion—or OEEC, as it is familiarly called— 
was set up to coordinate the recovery plans 
of individual nations and work toward eco- 
nomically sensible solutions. This organiza- 
tion allotted Marshall-plan aid and pro- 
vided a center for discussing various spe- 
clalired problems. Though working quietly 
and in the background, it has, on the whole, 
been an effective instrument of cooperation. 

Another child of the Marshall plan was 
the European Payments Union, nicknamed 
EPU. This was a move at simplifying inter- 
national accounting and freeing trade. Be- 
fore the war, most currencies were convert- 
ible, so France, let us say, could sell to one 
country and use the country’s money to buy 
from some other country—just as a farmer 
can sell his produce at a market and use 
the money to buy shoes from a shoe store. 
After the war that changed. Countries 
would take money from some countries and 
not from others—as though you could only 
buy shoes if the salesman happened to need 
some of your farm produce. Naturally as a 
result of this situation, there was a lot more 
bargaining and negotiating than there was 
actual trading. EPU in effect reestablished 
the old order. Each country got credit at 
the EPU “bank” for what it sold to other 
countries, and drew on its account whenever 


it needed to buy. Thus, EPU has revived 
multilateral trade by getting around the 
many currency restrictions. 


The Schuman plan 


The other moves toward European unity 
on the economic level have been nephews 
rather than children of the Marshall plan, 
Most important of these is the so- e led 
Schuman plan, which is just being put into 
effect. The official name of this is the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community. 

In 1950 Foreign Minister Schuman, of 
France, proposed a step which went right to 
the heart of a lot of European rivalries and 
enmity. He suggested that France, Germany, 
and any other European nations who wished 
to join unite their coal and steel industries 
under a single international authority. To 
really understand the importance of this, let’s 
think of what the situation would have been 
if Minnesota and Pennsylvania had been in- 
dependent countries, each with a tradition 
of enmity for the other. Can't you just 
imagine all the difficulties Minnesota would 
have had getting Pennsylvania to ship it 


enough coal so that its iron ore could be 


refined into steel, and vice versa—especially 
if each thought that the steel made by the 
other would be used to build weapons and 
start a war between them? Well, that’s just 
what has been happening in Europe for over 
a century. Germany has vast quantities of 
coal in the Ruhr but not enough iron ore; 
and France has the iron ore but not the coal. 
So this step of putting both under the same 
international authority is really a vital one 
for the future peace and economic develop- 
ment of Europe. y 

The proposal was enthusiastically received, 
but the details took a long time to work out. 
Just this spring, France, Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and the Netherlands— 
the six nations which originally partici- 
pated—finally ratified the agreement and 
the Schuman plan is now beginning to 
operate. So hopeful are the member na- 
tions about it that plans are already in the 
air to do the same thing with other com- 
modities: Agricultural products, for in- 
stance. If these plans work out, Europe will 
keep moving step by step to full economic 
union. 


The European army and NATO 


The movement toward European unity has 
only recently been tied in with the effort of 
the free world to stop the advance of com- 
munism. Three years ago, the North At- 
lantic Treaty was signed. Last winter, six 
European nations agreed to pool their mili- 
tary forces in Europe to form a common 
army. This European army will have the 
function of protecting the European De- 
fense Community from outside attack. 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Benelux 
countries are the participants in this ven- 
ture—one unprecedented in history and the 
prelude to an even closer unification, The 
European Army will be only a part of the 
force available to defend western Europe 
against communism, It is part and parcel 
of the great North Atlantic Treaty com- 
mand (NATO) which includes Americans, 
Englishmen, Portuguese, Norwegians, and 
Danes as well as the European army nations, 

This alliance of nations is the strongest 
force in the free world and it is growing 
stronger. Thanks to our military and eco- 
nomic aid and to the sacrifices of the other 
NATO countries, we are well on our way to 
becoming a good military match to the 
Communist forces in Europe. The NATO 
countries, united by their devotion to free- 
dom and democratic government, are a new 
kind of alliance—not only military but so- 
cial and economic as well. 

Last February, meeting at Lisbon, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization mapped 
out plans for the coming year. To the al- 
ready existing common strategic defense 
plans were added commitments for troops 
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and bases and the NATO itself was 
strengthened and reorganized. Each nation 
pledged itself to contribute a specified num- 
ber of ground combat divisions, air for- 
mations and naval forces—and each nation 
pledged itself to the limit of its ability. 
Perhaps the most important step was the 
planned integration of Germany into the 
European Defense Commuity. 
Germany 

When the war ended in 1945, Germany 
was a completely defeated and utterly dev- 
astated nation. Government on every level 
was so disorganized that American Army on- 
ciers had to take charge of such basic activi- 
ties as providing for a water supply and 
running the railroads. It took 4 years even 
to clean the debris of bombed buildings from 
the streets of many cities. The Potsdam 
Agreement laid the foundation of allied pol- 
icy toward Germany: To occupy it until the 
last vestige of militarism and totalitarian- 
ism was removed and to promote its re- 
covery as a peace-loving nation which would 
never again menace either its neighbors or 
the rest of the world. Although divided 
into four zones, Germany was to be ad- 
ministered as an economic unit and the four 
powers agreed to cooperate on a common 
political policy. 

Perhaps the Russians foresaw at Potsdam 
the course events would take. We certainly 
didn’t. We made the agreement in good 
faith with allies who had fought with us 
in the war. We knew peace depended on 
our sticking together and we did our best 
to create a peaceful world. But, as we all 
know, the Russians didn't see it that way. 
In the ensuing struggle between the Soviet 
Union and its satellites and the free world, 
Germany became a prize of the highest im- 
portance. 

In spite of the Potsdam Agreement, the 
Soviet Union coolly set out to transform its 
zone of Germany into another satellite area. 
Everything possible was done to consolidate 
Communist rule in East Germany and to pull 
West Germany into the orbit of Soviet con- 
trol. Success in this venture would have 
made Stalin the master of Europe. The fact 
that West Germany—the Federal Republic 
of Germany—is now in the process of be- 
coming a free and independent nation allied 
with the European Defense Community is a 
signal victory for the free world. 

The development of Western Germany into 
a democratic nation is, of course, still incom- 
plete. However, great progress has been 
made, for which the United States is largely 
responsible. We have been the ones behind 
practically every major step the Western 
allies have taken in Germany since VE-day. 

When it became evident that the Russians 
would not allow Germany to be adminis- 
tered as an economic unity or otherwise 
honor the Potsdam agreement, the United 
States tock the initiative in uniting the 
three zones of West Germany and in making 
it possible for the Germans to write a demo- 
cratic constitution and elect a democratic 
government. The thovsands of Germans 
who have crossed the iron border between 
East and West Germany each month since 
that government was established attest to 
the devotion of the German people to free- 
dom; while the courage of the Berliners and 
people of West Germany in resisting direct 
Soviet pressure proves that we can count on 
them as allies. 

The Senate has just ratified a convention 
with Germany which restores the Federal 
Republic to its place in the community of 
nations and integrates it in the European 
Defense Community. Thus, in seven short 
years, thanks largely to American leadership 
and American policy, Germany has been 
transformed from a dictatorship relentlessly 
and ruthlessly bent on world conquest and 
guilty of some of the greatest artocities of 
history into a democracy which has accepted 
the principles and traditions of the free 
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world and has elected to stand with it against 
a common enemy. 

When the history of this decade is writ- 
ten, that fact will stand large upon its pages. 


THE FREE WORLD’S RESOURCES 


All of us know that we are still lagging 
behind the Communists in mobilized mili- 
tary strength. In about every other respect, 
however, we are ahead. The free world now 
includes 68 percent of the world’s population 
with 45 percent of its armies, 81 percent of 
its steel output, 87 percent of its aluminum 
output, 95 percent of its motor vehicle out- 
put, 91 percent of its oil output, 69 percent 
of its coal output, 85 percent of its electric 
power output, 90 percent of its copper ore 
output, 92 percent of its tin ore output, 93 
percent of its rubber output, 60 percent of 
its bread grain and rice output, and 98 per- 
cent of its merchant fleets. 

This is an impressive roster of economic 
strength. It should not, however, soothe 
us into complacency. The slave economies 
of Russia and its satellites demand far less 
of these products for civilian consumption. 
Where the free nations—short of total war— 
can divert only a fraction of these commodi- 
ties to military use, the slave nations can 
gear their whole economies primarily to mili- 
tary purposes, and this is just what they have 
been doing. 

We must also consider another factor. The 
slave world can be forced by Moscow to 
function as a unit. The free world, by very 
definition, has no such controlling force. 
There are shortages of almost all these com- 
modities and resources. We must find volun- 
tary means of putting them to the best use 
and giving each nation a chance to get what 
it needs without bidding up prices to strato- 
spheric levels which might be ruinous to 
our economy, though we could survive it bet- 
ter than most nations. Right after Korea, 
when there was no international machinery, 
raw-material prices rose to many times their 
previous levels as the demand suddenly in- 
creased. Then the International Materials 
Conference was set up—an organization in 
which all producer and user nations were 
represented. Through a process of review 
and discussion, each nation voluntarily lim- 
ited itself not to take more than its fair 
share in view of the world needs, and agreed 
on what this share would be. This is an im- 
pressive example of the new kind of coopera- 
tion which the free nations are developing. 
It is international control through national 
self-discipline. 


REVOLUTION IN THE WORLD 


Most of the industrial resources of the free 
world are in North America and Europe. 
Many of its raw materials come from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America—the so-called 
underdeveloped continents. 

Strong currents of revolution and up- 
heaval have been at work in these areas for 
many years. The spirit of "76 has been the 
spirit of 52. A mighty urge for human 
emancipation and human dignity is surging 
over Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. For 
the first time, the oppressed and poverty- 
stricken peoples of these parts of the world 
are realizing that life can be more than mere 
existence. It can offer political freedom, 
economic sufficiency, and moral and spiritu- 
al growth. They are beginning to see that 
poverty and virtual slavery are not man’s 
destiny but a pervision of it. The explosive 
political and social situations in Asia and 
parts of Africa and the Middle East are the 
result of this awakening—a compound of 
the effort to throw off obsolete and unjust 
shackles and the growing pains of a new 
and vigorous democracy. 

India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, and 
many other countries have achieved their 
political independence since the war. Iran, 
Egypt, Indochina, and other countries, 
though nominally independent, are strug- 
gling to rid themselves of foreign domina- 
tion. All of these countries provide testing 


grounds for us and for the sincerity of our 
devotion to our professed ideals. Even when 
anti-American demonstrations are staged, 
we must remember that these people are 
basically our friends and we are their friends. 
They are activated by the same spirit which 
gave rise to the Boston Tea Party, Paul Re- 
vere’s ride, and other acts of defiance which 
we are so proud of in our own history. They 
are impelled with a fierce desire for human 
equality, and for recognition of their own 
dignity and worth. 

Yet, if there is anywhere in the world 
where our foreign policy has been weak, it 
has been in dealing with these areas. In- 
stead of welcoming this spirit as providing 
kinship with our own traditions and heri- 
tage, we have been far too concerned with 
maintaining order and preserving the status 
quo. We have failed to identify ourselves 
with the legitimate aspirations and desires 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa to attain 
their political and economic independence 
and have instead passively let ourselves be- 
come identified with the very policies and 
conditions they are revolting against. Even 
the point 4 or technical-assistance program, 
which has been a long step in the right 
direction, has often been deprived of the 
impetus and effect which an alert and effec- 
tive over-all foreign policy should have 
given it. 

Here, if anywhere, will be proven the right- 
ness and desirability of conducting ourselves 
and our policy by the guideposts of our 
American ideals. The problems we face are 
complex, but they can be simplified if we 
unite with these new nations in a common 
idealism and determination to build a better, 
freer future. We have a great opportunity 
to bolster this spirit of freedom. If we do 
not seize it, it may burn itself out in nega- 
tive and self-defeating acts. 

The tragedy of our time is that we have 
permitted the Communists to identify them- 
selves with these liberation and emancipa- 
tion movements in Asia and Africa. Yet, 
communism by its very nature is counter- 
revolution, reaction, and subjugation. In- 
ternational communism’s only purpose in 
joining with these people seeking their in- 
dependence is to take them over and inflict 
on these people their vicious and brutal sys- 
tem of exploitation and oppression. Our job 
is to explain that to the world, not only in 
words but by setting an example through 
leadership, through guidance, and through 
generous assistance. 


INDIA 


Let me use India as an example. This 
nation is the most populous free nation in 
the word today—some 400,000,000 people. 
It is beset by all the problems of creating 
a sound democratic form of government in 
a large area, composed of many states and 
provinces with differing local customs, tradi- 
tions, and even languages. Poverty, disease, 
and illiteracy are the lot of the vast majority 
of the peasantry. A semi-feudal economic 
system has condemned agrarians to bondage 
and stifled the growth of industry. The par- 
tition of the Indian subcontinent into Hindu 
India and Moslem Pakistan has caused the 
largest mass migration in recorded history— 
more than 13 million people are homeless, 
berefit of their possessions and often 
separated from their families. 

India is the pivotal country of Asia. If 
the Communists can manage to add victory 
in India to their victory in China there will 
be little chance that the rest of that con- 
tinent can long remain free. The Indian 
Government knows this and is firm in its 
opposition to communism. At the same 
time, India is determined to do what it can 
to prevent the outbreak of a full-scale war 
between the Communist world and the free 
world. For this reason India attempted to 
mediate the Korean conflict and is con- 
tinuing to use its good offices to bring about 


. & truce, For this reason, too, India is not 
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a party to any of our mutual security ar- 
rangement in the Pacific. But there is no 
question of where her vast moral and spirit- 
ual influence lies; it is on the side of freedom 
and democracy. 

For the first time, the Indian people have 
recently participated in a free national elec- 
tion. More people voted than in any other 
free election in history. They gave the 
Nehru government a good majority, though 
the gains of the Communists in some 
provinces should not be overlooked or 
minimized. 

The Communist Party is making a deter- 
mined effort in India. It is playing upon the 
old opposition to British rule and trying to 
fan it into a general antiwesternism. De- 
spite this, the Indians have adopted western 
democracy as their form of government. 
Communism is subsidizing newspapers and 
providing cheap editions of Communist 
books for mass distribution, although the 
Indian Government has done what it can to 
discourage it. The Indians themselves con- 
tinue to buy American books when they can 
afford them and to visit the American infor- 
mation centers to find out about our way of 
life. The Communists promise immediate 
land reform and the end of poverty and star- 
vation. In the face of this temptation the 
Indian people are putting their trust in the 
policies of the present Government for peace- 
ful change and development. We should be 
encouraged by these indications, but we 
must not be complacent in the face of them. 

India needs our understanding, our sym- 
pathy, and our help. We should provide 
them all in full measure. That means end- 
ing our support of white supremacy at home 
and abroad. That means broadening our 
horizons to include India and India’s prob- 
lems and potentialities in our thinking 
about the world. It means giving technical 
and material assistance for economic devel- 
opment in its largest sense. 

We have made a good beginning. A year 
ago India was suffering from severe famine. 
We sent them 50,000,000 tons of wheat to 
alleviate it, though not without a disgrace- 
ful amount of haggling and delay. India is 
now implementing a long-term development 
plan to raise agricultural production and 
eliminate chronic disease. We are helping 
in that through our point 4 program. In 
the next 4 years, by its own efforts and with 
our help, India is planning to bring 16,000,000 
additional acres under irrigation and to pro- 
vide 180,000 villages with a total population 
of 120,000,000 people with the benefits of 
modern extension work service, including 
better seeds, more fertilizer and water, im- 
proved simple tools, malaria control, and 
adult education. 

Let me make it clear that this is an Indian 
program. It was begun on Indian initiative 
and its success will depend on Indian efforts. 
However, the measure of our aid can make 
a big difference in how it works out. We 
have the equipment (including such simple 
things as steel plows and tube wells) which 
India is not yet producing in sufficient quan- 
tities, We have valuable experience in agri- 
cultural extension work, which is a new 
thing in India. We have a backlog of know- 
how and experience which can be invaluable 
to the Indians. And we can also make sorely 
needed dollars available. 

We are going to spend a large portion 
of our point 4 funds in India. But let me 
put the matter in perspective. The total 
amount which the Indians would like to 
see us put into this project (which, if this 
year is any indication, is far more than we 
will eventually approve) is less than the 
amount we have spent on economic aid to 
Greece alone since the end of the war. It 
is a fraction of our own defense budget. 
Furthermore, the Indian Government is pro- 
viding the equivalent of at least $2 worth 
of rupees for each dollar we spend. 

We know that this program will work. 
In the Province of Etawah in the last 2 
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years, a former county agent in Tennessee 
has helped 79,000 people in 102 villages in- 
crease their food production by 46 percent. 
This increase has not been because we have 
given them tractors, fertilizer, or irrigation, 
It has been much simpler than that, 
Wooden sticks were replaced by simple metal 
plows. Improved seeds were introduced. 
Meanwhile scientific planning helped the In- 
dtans translate their former ineffective 
drudgery into fruitful labor. The Indians 
themselves have done much of the work on 
a neighbor-to-neighbor basis and as the 
precious know-how has spread from village 
to village over a large area, new hope, new 
determination, and new self-respect has 
sprung up in the hearts of the people. 

This is the point 4 program for India in 
action. This is the little we are asked to do 
so that a nation can replace a standard of 
dying with a standard of living. With our 
aid, the whole subcontinent can be trans- 
formed in a 5-year period. Fundamental 
human decency calls for its full support. 

I have used India as am example because 
it is the key country in Asia. It is also the 
country where we are doing the best job and 
it is providing a pattern for similar results 
in other areas. 

JAPAN 


This year has witnessed the formal end of 
the war with Japan. On April 28 the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty entered into force. This 
means that Japan is once again a sovereign 
nation. But it is a very different Japan 
from the one we entered in 1945. Under our 
tutelage and occupation, the principles of 
democratic government have been Intro- 
duced. We all hope and believe that the 
Japanese people, which accepted these prin- 
ciples eagerly and gladly, will continue to 
practice them in the years to come. 

The treaty marked a new approach, both 
in substance and in process. Never before 
has the State Department worked so closely 
with Members of the Senate as in the nego- 
tiation of this treaty. Members of the For- 
eign Relations Committee were consulted 
every step of the way. As a result, the 
treaty was a good one and was ratified with 
only token opposition. In short, the Senate 
actually did give its advice as well as its 
consent. 

In substance the treaty is also unique, for 
perhaps the first time in history it has not 
been a case of wreaking vengeance on a 
guilty and vanquished nation. Instead of 
heaping new bitterness on old through the 
imposition of harsh terms, we have wiped 
the slate as clean as possible and given the 
Japanese people the chance to make a new 
start. This does not mean that we in any 
way condone the horrors which Japan per- 
petrated at Pearl Harbor and after—it means 
instead that we are not giving any future 
jingoists the pretext for new horrors. 

Made in the Christian spirit of charity and 
forgiveness, it is a treaty we can well be 
proud of and use as a pattern in the future, 

Concurrent with the Japanese Treaty, in 
order to add ironclad protection to the guar- 
anty thet Japan would never again be the 

and to make double-sure that no 
other nation would be deluded into thinking 
that ‘conquest in the Pacific was an easy 
thing, we signed security treaties with Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and with the Philip- 
pines. This gives us a basis for a developing 
system of alliances and friendships in the 
Pacific which can be of great importance to 
us in the future. 

KOREA 


“Bleak news from a bleak country” is the 
best nutshell description of the situation 
in Korea. The truce talks drag on and 
on—and so does the fighting. As long as 
we are still negotiating we can still hope 
for a settlement. Meanwhile, men of 15 
nations are facing the Communist hordes 
and 20 other countries are backing up our 
effort with material support. All of us are 


fully aware of the tragedy of this situation. 
We cannot and should not underestimate 
it. Even so, there are rays of hope in the 
picture. 

The attack of the North Koreans on the 
Republic of Korea was a clear case of un- 
unprovoked, unadulterated aggression. So 
was the entry of the Chinese Communists 
into the conflict. Those of us who remem- 
bered that World War II started in Man- 
churia and Ethiopia, where aggression went 
unchecked and unopposed by the rest of 
the world, knew that here was a similar 
case. This time the United Nations acted 
and we heartily and fully supported that 
action. 

Because we met this challenge and so far 
have met it successfully, we may well have 
prevented world war II. We have showed 
the Communists in the only way they un- 
derstand that aggression does not pay. The 
conquest of Korea was only one step in 
the grand Communist design. Other steps 
were bound to follow: Iran, Germany, Egypt, 
and the other nations one by one until we 
too would have been next on the list. Those 
who have given their lives in Korea have 
done as much to preserve and protect the 
freedom of their native land as the patriots 
at Valley Forge, the Argonne, Okinawa, and 
the Battle of the Bulge. 

You have heard—often from the very lips 
of those who urge its extension—that the 
Korean conflict has been a useless war. They 
are terribly, tragically wrong. The Korean 
‘wat has been the true preventive war. It 
has prevented further aggression and when 
it is settled the whole world, free and slave, 
will know that the United Nations can and 
will resist aggression successfully. 

Like you, I am of course concerned that we 
are bearing the brunt of the fighting in 
Korea. I would like to see other members of 
the United Nations participate more fully. 
But it is not quite fair to think of Korea by 
itself. Before we condemn the French and 
the British for their relatively small contri- 
butions, we must remember that each nation 
is fighting a hot war—and too often a for- 
gotten war—of its own against communism. 
For several years before the Korean conflict 

the Communists began fighting bloody 
battles with the French in Indochina; and the 
British in Malaya have been fighting a guer- 
rilla war ever since 1945. Casualties in both 
conflicts have been heavy, and these areas, 
too, are of great importance. We can be 
grateful that our French and British friends 
are shouldering the responsibility there. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


The cornerstone on which our foreign poli- 
cy rests is the United Nations. This organ- 
ization, young and weak as it is, is the ful- 
fillment of an age-cld dream of a world in 
which nations would live together in peace 
and cooperate on meeting common problems. 
The League of Nations was a first attempt. 

The United Nations, building on the 
league’s experience, is the second. It is a 
promising one and has a good record. 

Many people today are discouraged about 
the United Nations and think that it is not 
working. That is largely because of the un- 
fortunate tendency some have to play up the 
conflicts, the vetoes, the angry speeches and 
the thorny problems to the exclusion of the 
fine creative, constructive work of the organ- 
ization. 

Just to set the record straight, I would like 
to list for you a few of the successes of the 
United Nations and outline for you what it 
is doing in many important fields. 

First of all, I want to stress that the United 
Nations is no superstate and never can be 
unless the charter is fundamentally changed 
(which would require our consent). It is 
powerless to act by itself. Everything it 
does depends on the consent and support of 
the member nations. 

The United Nations is an organization set 
up by the common consent of the countries 
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who fought together to defeat Nazi and 
Fascist totalitarianism. It is dedicated to 
peace, freedom, and human dignity and well- 
being and tries to achieve those ends, Its 
biggest service is to provide a meeting ground 
where world problems can be discussed and 
to perform some specialized services through 
its affiliates. It can make recommendations 
and draw up agreements, conventions, and 
covenants. But only individual nations act- 
ing singly or in concert can enforce those 
recommendations and member nations are 
Only bound by what they agree to. This 
should be made clear at-the outset because 
I have received many letters which mistak- 
enly oppose the United Nations because it 
will undermine our own sovereignty or de- 
velop into a world supergovernment, 

It is both easy and tempting to point to 
the present cold war between ourselves and 
the Communists as proof that the United 
Nations isn’t working and will not work. 
Those who make this charge forget one sim- 
ple and important thing: The United Na- 
tions never was intended to cope with dis- 
putes between the great powers. The fram- 
ers of the U. N. Charter, meeting in San 
Francisco in 1945, emphasized to the point 
of redundancy that the five great powers 
must remain united or the U. N. itself would. 
be in grave danger of falling apart. The 
veto power was put into the Charter to keep 
the United Nations from being used as an 
instrument of coercion in any struggle be- 
tween the great powers. That miracle is 
not that the U. N. hasn't settled everything, 


but that alter 5 years of cold war the United: 


Nations is still an effective, functioning 
organization. 


In the 7 years of its existence the United. 


Nations has considered 48 political and se- 
curity questions, of which 27 have been in- 
ternational disputes. It has been instru- 
mental in settling several ominous differ- 
ences which might well have exploded into 
war. For instance, the blockade of Berlin 
was settled through negotiations begun in 
the United Nations; Russian troops were 
withdrawn from Iran in 1946 after the Jran- 
ian Government complained to the Security 
Council which discussed the issue; United 
Nations mediation was responsible for set- 
ting up the new state of Israel and pre- 
venting a full-scale Israeli-Arab war; United 
Nations intervention in Indonesia led to the 
establishment of the Republic of Indonesia 
and ended fighting between the Indonesians 
and the Dutch; a U. N. mediator has pre- 
vented war between India and Pakistan on 
the Eashmir dispute; and United Nations 
Commissions in Korea; Greece, and Germany 
have thoroughly investigated the disputes 
between ourselves and the Communists and 
given us a clean bill of health on our policies. 
The list could be extended easily, but its 
point is a simple one: The United Nations 
has succeeded in many of its efforts to settle 
disputes and maintain peace. For this rea- 
son alone, it merits our support. 

Even more important, however, has been 
the work of the United Nations in attacking 
the basic causes of war: Poverty, disease, and 
the denial of human rights and freedoms. 
Here the record is truly impressive. The 
Economic and Social Council and its com- 
mittees have devoted attention to almost 
every pressing problem in the world. Hous-« 
ing, employment, restrictive business prac- 
tices, economic development, income distri- 
bution, status of women, missing persons, 
survivors of concentration camps, displaced 
persons, family and child welfare, and a host 
of other problems have been considered. 
Let me emphasize again that in dealing with 
these questions, the United Nations has not 
taken any arbitrary actions or attempted to 
bind any national government to a certain 
policy. Rather it has explored the extent 
of the problems on a world-wide basis and 
brought together experts from many na- 
tions for mutually profitable discussions. 
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In some cases of pressing need, the United 
Nations has found a way to act. A good 
example is the United Nations Children's 
Emergency Fund, to which many Minne- 
sotans have contributed directly. Organized 
by unanimous vote of the General Assembly 
in December 1946, the fund has spent over 
$100,000,000 in helping the children of the 
world. Among other things, it has partic- 
ipated in the largest single mass-immuniz- 
ation campaign in history in an attempt to 
wipe out tuberculosis. By 1950, over 11,- 
‘000,000 chudren had been vaccinated against 
TB and work is continuing in Asia, North 
Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 
In war-torn areas, UNICEF has conducted 
child-feeding operations which have meant 
the difference between life and death for 
some 6,000,000 children. It is training child- 
health workers in Asia to spread knowledge 
of elementary health methods to towns and 
villages. Perhaps most important of all, it 
is helping many nations improve their own 
child welfare services by providing expert as- 
sistance and advice. 

The United Nations also has 13 specialized 
agencies, which carry out the U. N. aim of 
improving economic and social conditions 
for the people of the world. These include 
the International Labor Organization (ILO) 
which promotes social justice through draw- 
ing up international social standards, pro- 
viding technical assistance, and distributing 
information on social problems. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) keeps a watchful eye on world food 
and agricultural conditions and supplies 
member governments with facts and figures 
on nutrition, agriculture, forestry and fisher- 
ies, and with forecasts on the production, 
distribution and consumption of agricultural 
products. All of its activities aim at in- 
creasing the supply of food and other agri- 
cultural products and bringing more satis- 
factory levels of well-being to rural fam- 
ilies. Through FAO, plant pests, such as 
locusts, have been controlled and animal 
diseases cured or prevented. For instance, a 
disease called rinderpest kills over 2,000,000 
cattle a year in Africa, Asia, and the Far 
East. Through FAO, millions of cattle have 
been inoculated with an inexpensive serum, 
and the disease is being wiped out. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) works 
to advance mutual knowledge and interna- 
tional understanding and especially to en- 
courage popular education—still nonexistent 
in many countries, though we have had it for 
a century. One of its basic aims is to wipe 
out illiteracy. To help in this work, UNESCO 
is setting up six centers, in regions where 
illiteracy is highest, for training teachers as 
specialists in fundamental education. It has 
done other important things, such as setting 
up a system for international book purchase. 
If it weren't for UNESCO, people in many 
countries would not be able to buy the Amer- 
ican books they need to carry on their studies 
or find out about this country. 

Other U. N. agencies are the International 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO); the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, which makes long-term loans to 
needy nations pay off at a profit to both the 
bank and the borrower; the International 
Monetary Fund, which stabilizes the ex- 
change value of currencies; the Universal 
Postal Union, without which it might be im- 
possible to send a letter to another country; 
the World Health Organization, which is 
bringing modern medical methods to back- 
ward areas and stamping out chronic disease 
through inoculation and giving expert ad- 
vice to member nations on setting up the 
kind of health services they want to have; 
the International Refugee Organization 
(TRO) which helped repatriate or resettle 
millions of homeless people after World War 
II; the International Telecommunication 
Union, through which, among other things, 
radio frequencies are allocated so the sta- 


tions of one country won't interfere with 
those of another; the World Meteorological 
Organization which is helping to improve 
weather forecasting throughout the world; 
and several other agencies which are now 
being set up. 

All of these agencies, as you can imagine 
if you think back to the picture of life in 
underdeveloped countries or, indeed, in al- 
most any area of the globe, are doing vital, 
necessary jobs. They are working closely 
with the governments of the areas con- 
cerned—in fact, they cannot interfere or act 
unless the governments request it. They 
are supported on a shoestring budget by 
their members. The United States, which 
makes the largest contribution, spends less 
than 10 cents on the United Nations for 
every $15 it spends on the cold war; and 
the total budget of the United Nations in 
1950 came to less than the city of New York 
spent to keep its streets clean and for other 
activities of the department of sanitation. 


SUMMARY 


This has been a somewhat lengthy review 
of our problems and policies in the field of 
foreign affairs. As you judge our actions, 
bear in mind that we are still feeling our 
way. The temptations to go back into our 
shell or to adopt the outworn and outmoded 
methods of power diplomacy are often great. 
We must resist them both. The future is 
bright with hope—but it cannot be gained 
by moving toward the past, nor can our 
course be straight if our eyes are turned 
backward. Our foreign policy must have 
many parts: in some areas economic and 
technical assistance; in others, military aid. 
Our policy toward nations taken over by 
Russia should be to encourage their breaking 
away, such as happened in Yugoslavia, and 
to give them whatever help we can once they 
do make the break. Even more important, 
we should not fail to hold up to the still- 
captive peoples, of our own devotion to free- 
dom and our steadfast purpose to hold to it 
until the shackles are loosed throughout the 
world. 

This requires military and economic 
strength at home. For this reason we are 
mobilizing our forces, expanding our produc- 
tion, and strengthening our economy. Twin 
production lines—unheard of in the past— 
have become a reality, with one line pro- 
ducing military weapons and the other civil- 
ian goods to maintain and raise our standard 
of living. We are proud of this, but we must 
remember that America’s real strength is 
not in our production lines or the number of 
our automobiles, deep freezes, telephones, 
radios, TV's, or movies. Our real strength 
lies in our people and in our democracy—our 
devotion to freedom and free government, 
our churches, our family life, our generosity 
and willingness to give the other fellow a 
helping hand. 

Whatever we do we must constantly keep 
in mind that we, the people of the United 
States, have a great responsibility of leader- 
ship. The whole world looks to us for guid- 
ance, for inspiration, This may seem like a 
tremendous burden, but I submit it is a 
burden much less crushing than war. 

There are no easy answers to the difficult 
problems we face today. There is no short 
cut to peace. We must be prepared for years 
of earnest endeavor and sacrifice. We must 
develop the sense of poise and strength that 
comes through understanding and a realiza- 
tion of the righteousness of our cause. The 
cornerstone of our foreign policy is, indeed, 
pride in American achievements and in 
America’s way of life. But that cornerstone 
must be laid on the solid ground of idealism, 
fair play, and faith in the future, not on the 
sand of our material prosperity and temporal 
power. We sorely need divine guidance and 
inspiration, for there are some things man 
cannot do alone. I join with you in seek- 


_ ing it. 
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America’s International Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
with regard to America’s crucial inter- 
national role in foreign relations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


I should like to comment with regard to 
America’s crucial international role. 

As the second session of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress concludes, America is passing 
through one of the most critical periods in 
her history, both in domestic and in foreign 
relations. It has been my contention that 
America has been entrusted with great re- 
sponsibilities for leadership at this juncture 
in the human race’s development. We can- 
not abandon that leadership; we cannot 
foresake our responsibilities; we must rise 
to the emergency. 

We must make of the United Nations the 
dynamic force for which humanity has been 
hoping and praying. We must make of the 
regional organizations, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Inter-American Defense Organi- 
zation and others, the dynamic realities 
which they, too, were meant to be. We must 
realize the great potentialities of the affili- 
ated international organizations of the U. N. 

One of the particular organizations in 
which I have been interested has been the 
U. N. International Children’s Emergency 
Fund. The pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD have contained a number of my speeches 
and insertions on this vital score. 

At this time I should like to clear up one 
particular misunderstanding which has un- 
fortunately developed on the work of 
UNICEF. Because of this misunderstanding 
there has been a sharp curtailment on the 
United States contribution to this noble en- 
terprise. Such curtailment is, of course, a 
most regrettable development because every 
single dollar is desperately needed for the 
humanitarian purposes of the organization, 
Every single dollar helps to heal the broken 
body of a child, and/or to prevent that body 
from being broken in health in the future. 

Let me point out that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee urged that $20,962,000 
be appropriated for UNICEF to match con- 
tributions made by other governments in 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953. Unfortunately, 
the authorization of this amount was re- 
duced to $16,481,000 in conference with the 
House. The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee approved the full amount, but on the 
floor the sum was further cut to $6,666,667. 

In my judgment, this cut resulted from a 
misinterpretation of the congressional for- 
mula applied to the authorization legislation 
which stipulates that contributions from 
the United States shall be made in such a 
manner as to give assurance that they will 
not exceed 3314 percent of contributions 
from all governments, including contribu- 
tions made by governments for the benefit 
of persons located within territories under 
their control (Public Law 400). 

The House Member who proposed the re- 
duction must have interpreted the formula 
to mean one-third of the fund’s target budget 
for the fiscal year 1952-53, or $20,000,000. 
This target budget, however, represents only 
the fund’s share of the annual program. 
What the House Member failed to consider 
was the fact that the congressional formula 
specifically stipulated that the contributions 
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made by governments for internal use must 
be taken into. account in addition to 
UNICEF's target budget in determining the 
United States contribution. The tremen- 
dous incentive of the “local matching” or 
international “grant in aid“ principle, which 
requires receiving countries to contribute 
new resources at least equivalent to 
UNICEF's share in the program before they 
can qualify for assistance, is one of the most 
important aspects of the program, 

Moreover, it should be pointed out that 
the authorization period for the UNICEF 
appropriation was not 1 but 2% years. On 
this basis alone the United States contri- 
bution would be much more than the appro- 
priated sum of $6,666,667. 


NEW YORK TIMES ARTICLE 


At this time I submit an article as con- 
tained in the New York Times with regard 
to this fund limitation. It perhaps most 
clearly of all explains the present situation, 
The article was written by Mr. Thomas J. 
Hamilton under the title U. N. Children’s 
Fund May Curtail Work Because Congress 
Reduced Aid.” The subtitle was “Limitation 
Placed on Contributions to All World Agen- 
cies Also May Force United States Delegation 
To Cut Staff.” 

The article begins: 

“A sharp cut in operations of the U. N. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund is 
threatened as a result of a recent decision 
by Congress that. American contributions to 
international organizations must not exceed 
one-third of their total annual budgets.” 

The article goes on to point out that— 

“The decision, sponsored by Representa- 
tive JoHN Brit Witurams, of Mississippi, was 
taken by Congress early this month while 
Senators and Representatives were rushing 
to dispose of outstanding business in time 
for the opening of the Republican conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

In accordance with the Williams amend- 
ment, Congress appropriated only $6,666,066 
for the Children’s Fund for the 2%4-year 
period ending December 31, 1953. The ad- 
ministration had asked Congress to author- 
ize $24,000,000—$12,000,000 each for 1952 and 
1953—but this had been cut down to $16,- 
400,000. 

“Children’s Fund officials said today that 
the $6,666,666 actually was much less than 
one-third of total expenditures this year, 
since matching contributions by recipient 
countries would raise the total for the cur- 
rent year to $45,000,000, 

“ONLY $9,000,000 AVAILABLE 

“As a result of the cut in the United States 
contribution, it is expected that only $9,- 
000,000 will be available for allotment in 
October; allotment of the remaining $11,- 
000,000 budgeted will be possible only if the 
new Congress votes a supplementary appro- 
priation. next January or February. 

“The congressional demand for a one-third 
limitation on contributions to international 
agencies was first expressed in the case of 
the United States assessment for the United 
Nations budget. At the General Assembly 
last year the United States delegation ac- 
cordingly tried to reduce the assessment to 
3314 percent but succeeded only in getting 
it lowered to 36.8 percent; assessments of 
the Soviet Union and Soviet satellites were 
raised, 

“Earlier this year it looked as though Con- 
gress would refuse to appropriate more than 
a flat 3344 percent for the United Nations 
budget, which would have made the United 
States $1,400,000 short on its contribution for 
the current year. However, Congress finall 
increased the appropriation to the $15,844,8 
which the United States was assessed, Of 
this the United States has paid all but $966. 

“However, under the Williams amendment 
only inter-American organizations are ex- 
empted from the one-third rule, and the 
United States contribution to next year’s 


United Nations budget will have to be no 
greater than 3344 percent.. This means that 
the delegation will have to renew its argu- 
ments for a further cut at the 1952 session 
of the General Assembly this fall. 


“CONGRESS BACKS PLEDGE 


. “The United Nations technical assistance 
program for 1952, for which the United States 
has pledged $11,400,000, 60 percent of the 
total, also was threatened for a time with 
the one-third rule. Here, too, Congress fi- 
nally provided the total pledged, but decided 
to limit the United States contribution for 
next year to $8,171,888. A program of $25,- 
000,000 has been envisaged for 1953, of which, 
according to the 60-percent rule, the United 
States share would be in the neighborhood 
of $15,000,000. 

“Congressional demands for reduced ex- 
penditures on international organizations 
also have been felt by the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations. The com- 
bined appropriation for the delegation, and 
for several missions overseas, was cut 9 per- 
cent, 

“Although the exact amount of the cut 
in the delegation’s appropriation has not 
been finally determined, it is anticipated that 
a dozen of the 167 persons on the delegation 
payroll will be dismissed and that 11 existing 
vacancies will not be filled,” 

Let me present now some views as ex- 
pressed by a distinguished leader of free 
enterprise and a very dear friend of mine, 
Mr. Harry Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills, Inc. The following are ex- 
cerpts from an address which Mr. Bullis 
delivered on June 27. I believe that they are 
representative of the thinking of a great 
many leaders. not only of business but of 
all segments of American life. The excerpts 
which I am submitting constituted the con- 
clusion of his address as delivered at a 
luncheon meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce and the commercial club of San Fran- 
cisco. In this conclusion, Mr. Bullis soundly 
summed up his reasons for a realistic op- 
timism as to the future of the American 
tree-enterprise system and of the free world. 
I wish that space permitted inclusion of 
the entire text of this outstanding address, 


“REASONS FOR OPTIMISM 


“(By Harry Bullis) 

“In the great game of poker you put up 
or shut up. It's the same way today when 
answering the question, ‘What’s abead for 
business?’ My last picture is one of long- 
range optimism. 

“We may see some rough going ahead, 
Undoubtedly if the caldron of international 
affairs boils over, our troubles will multiply. 
In any case, the business situation may 
continue unbalanced. Some segments of the 
economy may move forward while others lag. 

“My long-range optimism is based on 
global concepts, and I recognize the tremen- 
dous political and economic importance of 
the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 

“Here are my reasons for optimism: 

“1, The Korean conflict has demonstrated 
to the Communists that aggression does 
not pay. 

“2. We have successfully helped our Euro- 
pean allies to organize. 

“3, Western Germany has been brought 
into military union with the West and the 
chances are that she will also join in eco- 
nomic union. Of course, I realize that the 
European Defense Command still has to be 
ratified by the various parliaments. 

“4, Our production for defense purposes 
will soon be at the $60,000,000,000 level. We 
have taken this expansion in stride and are 
approaching the point where we may again 
expand the production of civilian goods. 

“5. The fact that we have had economic 
stability during the past year shows that in- 
fiation is not inevitable. We have learned a 
good deal about how to stop it. 
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68. The population of the United States 
has been growing rapidly. We have as many 
people now as we expected to have by 1965, 
Furthermore, the 1950 census shows that we 
had 55 percent more children under 5 years 
of age than we had in 1940, Here is assur- 
ance that business will have an expanding 
future. 

7. At the presently planned rate of mili- 
tary expenditures there need be no further 
increase In taxes. By 1954 some tax reduc- 
tions should be possible and the excess- 
profits tax should be allowed to expire in 
June 1953. I believe our total national pro- 
duction and national income will continue 
to expand sufficiently so that by the time 
military expenditures are reduced by 10 or 
20 percent, we can actually balance the 
budget. 

“8. There is a possibility of expanding our 
Overseas markets. 

“9. There are limitless possibilities for 
technological development. in industry, 
There has been a tremendous expansion in 
industrial research and product adaptation 
to mass markets. This research will con- 
tinue to develop entirely new lines of prod- 
ucts and growth industries. It is said that 
consumption of electricity will double within 
the next 10 years. 

“These are just a few of my reasons for 
optimism. Add to them the unbounded 
strength and resources of America and you 
have sound justification for faith in the fu- 
ture, and assurance that our Nation will con- 
tinue to move forward to new goals of higher 
living standards and more goods for more 
people. 

“As we move forward, we must help the 
free world. Trade must be reactivated. Bete- 
ter living must be extended to other peo- 
ples. One problem we have is how to con- 
tinue to give economic and military aid to 
our allies in Europe and at the same time 
assist and win over the so-called backward 
nations of the East and the Far East, so that 
they can develop to the point where they 
can take their place in the world economy by 
providing goods or services their creditors 
need. When that is done, overseas trade 
should be large enough to take up the slack 
which may appear in American production 
when military demands are met. 

“The fruits of freedom are not restricted 
to this American garden of Eden. We must 
graft the tree stock to countries overseas, 
and encourage their people to defend them- 
selves against the hammer of communism, 
which would beat men back to the level of 
the Middle Ages. 

“And through all of this, we Americans: 
haye got to apply the lessons we learned so 
painfully in the past. The one great lesson 
we have learned—or haye we?—is that it is 
necessary to cultivate the other fellow’s point 
of view, 

“Want to work with educators and schools? 
Cultivate the edtoator's point of view. 

“Want to up the productivity curve? Cul- 
tivate the workman’s point of view. 

“Want to spread the blessings of produc- 
tive enterprise to other parts of the world? 
Again, cultivate the foreign point of view. 
In this task we will Jearn by looking to the 
other fellow, by preconditioning ourselves for 
the adjustments that we will have to make 
in order to sell our point of view. 

“In General Mills we have a slogan, The 
best is yet to come, if we all keep working 
together.“ We must keep working together 
in America—businessmen, workers, farmers, 
school teachers, and preachers—and we must 
go forward with a positive attitude, 

“I close with a little story: A big, burly 
truck driver was driving behind a lady in a 
little coupe. They came to a street corner 
and the sign showed red. The lady stopped 
and the truck driver stopped. The sign 
turned to green, but the lady still sat there. 
Finally the big burly truck driver stuck his 
head out of the window and hollered, That's 
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the only shade of green you're going to get, 
lady, so let's go.“ 

„Gentlemen, we have the only shade of 
green we are going to get, so let's go.” 


Hon. Lowell Stockman, of Oregon 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, as 
the Eighty-second Congress draws to a 
close, it is my desire to pay a personal 
tribute to my Oregon colleague and good 
friend, LOWELL Stockman, who is vol- 
untarily relinquishing his seat in Con- 
gress. 

Ten years ago, Congressman STOCK- 
man presented himself to the voters of 
eastern Oregon as a candidate for Con- 
gress from the Second District. As a 
wheat farmer and civic-minded citizen 
of Pendleton, Oreg., he understood and 
appreciated the viewpoints of his neigh- 
bors and the farmers of eastern Oregon. 
His friendliness, forthrightness, and 
staunch championship of good govern- 
ment in the district, State, and Nation, 
won for him the support of the people in 
eastern Oregon. He was first elected to 
serve in the Seventy-eighth Congress. 
As a member of each succeeding session 
of Congress since then, LOWELL has re- 
ceived from his district the expression 
of gratitude for his service by the re- 
peated reelection to the office. The peo- 
ple of the Second District of Oregon 
would so honor him again, I am confi- 
dent, were he desirous of succeeding 
himself for another term. 

The same qualities that gave LOWELL 
Stockman hosts of friends and support- 
ers in his district won for him the re- 
spect and high regard of all of those 
Members of the House who worked with 
him and personally learned to know the 
loyalty and determination which he de- 
voted to his duties in Congress. To 
know LOWELL was a fine experience in 
friendship. Because of warm friend- 
ships, he will be remembered by many 
of his colleagues throughout the future. 

LOWELL STOCKMAN gave freely of his 
time and effort in working with other 
members of the Oregon delegation on 
problems affecting other districts in the 
State. He was an effective and per- 
suasive partner. His wise counsel and 
valued services have meant much to the 
people of his district and the State of 
Oregon. 

Congressman STOCKMAN was a mem- 
ber of the important House Appropria- 
tions Committee. The character of his 
service as a member of that committee 
was such as to earn the full confidence 
and respect of the committee member- 
ship. The State of Oregon and the Pa- 
cific Northwest will miss his presence 
on that important committee. 

As LOWELL STOCKMAN departs the halls 
of this assembly of the people where he 
has served, I salute him for his achieve- 


ment and service. Personally, I will 
miss him. The Second District of Ore- 
gon will miss him. The State and his 
colleagues in Congress will miss him, 
For him, his charming wife, and family, 
I wish a future abundant in accomplish- 
ment and happiness which they richly 
deserve. 


Report of the Accomplishments of the 
Second Session of the Eighty-second 
Congress to the Tenth Congressional 
District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith my report on 
the accomplishments of the second ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress to 
the people of the Tenth Congressional 
District in New York. 

In keeping with the practice estab- 
lished at the close of my first term as 
your Representative in Congress from 
the Tenth New York District, I now sub- 
mit for your study my report of the ac- 
complishments of the second session of 
the Eighty-second Congress. 

On July 7, 1952, the Eighty-second 
Congress officially ended. What this 
Eighty-second Congress did adds up to 
an impressive total of actions in spite 
of the fact that this is a Presidential 
election year and that all Members of 
the House of Representatives and 33 seats 
in the Senate will be contested in the 
November elections. It is regrettable 
that sectional and personal interests 
found expression in some of the legisla- 
tion enacted. It can best be illustrated 
by the expression of a Member of Con- 
gress who blocked final conferee action 
on a report by admitting, “There is noth- 
ing in this bill for my State.” 

Although the Democratic Party was 
the majority party in the recently ad- 
journed Eighty-second Congress, in 
many instances a coalition of Republi- 
cans and southern Democrats controlled 
the vote on vital issues. This accounts 
for the failure of the Congress to enact 
an FEPC statute, to repeal or amend the 
Taft-Hartley law, to enact a military 
service ballot law, and to permit con- 
struction of necessary housing units. 

Despite the handicap of this coalition, 
the Eighty-second Congress, working in 
a grave and dangerous period of our his- 
tory, with the peace of the world resting 
on its deliberations, passed legislation 
and made appropriations that have 
strengthened hope in the hearts of op- 
pressed people the world over, and have 
protected our own free-enterprise sys- 
tem in America. 

Space will not permit a detailed de- 
scription of every bill enacted in the sec- 
ond session. My report contains only the 
major issues but I will be happy to ad- 
vise you on any other legislation of in- 
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terest to you, and to send you my report 
of the first session if you so request. 

The most important of all the accom- 
plishments of the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress in the field of 
international policy are: 

First. The Mutual Security Act of 
1952; 

Second. Ratification of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, thereby affording Japan 
the opportunity to seek membership in 
the United Nations; 

Third. Ratification of a security pact 
with the Philippines; and 

Fourth. Ratification of a security pact 
with Australia and New Zealand. 

The Mutual Security Act is the im- 
plementation of our foreign policy. Its 
cost to the United States is over 
$6 billion. Its purpose is to help other 
nations achieve self-security. Indirect- 
ly, it is for our own preservation. Dur- 
ing the early history of our Nation, the 
foreign policy of the United States did 
not involve a dollar cost, but with the 
realization that there is one world with 
two conflicting ideologies—the rights of 
freemen versus a slave state—and with 
the rapid development of the science of 
war, it has become necessary for the 
United States to develop a foreign pol- 
icy of international cooperation in order 
to assure its self-preservation. Historic 
steps were taken when the United States 
joined the United Nations; established 
the ECA program; enacted the Mutual 
Defense Pact; initiated the mutual se- 
curity program; and ratified the North 
Atlantic Treaty and other regional pacts. 

The Mutual Security Act is the means 
taken by the United States in accepting 
its responsibility as leader of the free 
world. It is testimonial to the fact that 
we are the last bulwark of democracy. 
It is for the mutual benefit of all 
free men. It is the expression of the 
United States that we desire to live in 
peace with all peoples and governments, 
but that we are determined to safeguard 
freedom for ourselves and for other free- 
dom-loving people. 

The men in the Kremlin have caused 
this situation. Their actions as aggres- 
sors in Korea have forced the whole re- 
armament program of the west to be put 
into motion. They do not desire peace. 
They desire world domination at any 
cost. Their actions are well known to 
all of us. 

The past policy of the United States 
in giving foreign aid has been based on 
self-help and mutual cooperation. I be- 
lieve that this policy must now be de- 
veloped into a policy of aid given on 
a step-by-step basis. The amount of 
aid should be determined by the progress 
of recipient nations in carrying out 
agreed objectives. I refer here to U. N. 
actions, to regional collective organiza- 
tions such as NATO, and the plans for 
European unification. The United 
States has taken a broad view of its re- 
sponsibility. The United States must 
demand that other nations and peoples 
take the same broad view and look be- 
yond their own horizons to work with 
others who have identical aims. With 
each nation making its contribution, 
there will be no shirking of responsi- 
bility and the progress toward our com- 
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mon goal will be made with greater ease 
and dispatch. 

The foreign aid program of the United 
States for this year hinges on two de- 
cisive factors. Both involve revolution- 
ary plans and as a consequence, have 
been slowed down by national and in- 
ternational obstacles. The first factor 
involves the conclusion of contractual 
treaty agreements with the West Ger- 
man Republic and Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. This treaty, 
called the Bonn or Provisional Peace 
Treaty, recognizes Western Germany as 
a member of the European community of 
nations. There is a limited status on 
West Germany until such time when 
East and West Germany can be unified. 

The second factor is the creation of 
a European Army. It is realized that 
Germany must play a part in self-de- 
fense and in the defense of Europe. In 
the light of past events, it is deemed 
safer to have the German Army in- 
cluded in the European Army, rather 
than have independent national armies, 
European unity is a necessity—an urgent 
necessity—of long-range importance. 
Its primary aim is not merely military in 
order to build up a barrier against Rus- 
sia’s overwhelming ambitions. It is a 
compelling necessity for economic rea- 
sons. Europe cannot prosper under 
separate national economies which are 
unable to compete in world markets 
against the vast industrial systems built 
up in the United States and in Russia. 
The determination of France and Ger- 
many to set up the machinery under the 
Schuman plan, to establish the admin- 
istration, and to begin the operation is 
highly commendable. 

As we all know, foreign policy has ob- 
jectives of far-reaching and tremendous 
importance. In this field, there can be 
no wishful thinking on what is hoped 
for in the future. Simply stated, our 
foreign policy seeks to achieve a lasting 
peace and to spread our ideals of indi- 
vidual liberty and the principles of 
democracy to all peoples of the world. 
Americans believe in these objectives 
even though their approach to them may 
differ. Therefore, there is a choice in 
the means of attaining them. But, the 
means should not disregard value. Our 
foreign policy must be consistent with 
the beliefs of our Nation. I do not be- 
lievş that a government can lead a dou- 
ble life. No government can use any 
method which, by its objectives, destroys 
the value it seeks to achieve and to up- 
hold. The United States, in its foreign 
policy, aims to unite the nations of the 
free world individually and collectively 
in defense against Marxian communism, 

At the close of the first session of this 
Congress, I was one of the members of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee ap- 
pointed to the special study mission to 
Germany and certain other European 
countries. In conversation with our sub- 
committee, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia 
admitted that he is a Marxian Commu- 
nist and he stated further that he would 
continue the collectivization program 
over and above the protests of the peas- 
ant farmers who represent 85 percent of 
the population of Yugoslavia. Marxian 
communism is communism whether it 


emanates from Belgrade or from Mos- 
cow. It denies the individual his social, 
civil, and spiritual rights. It seeks to 
destroy private enterprise, individual in- 
itiative, and leads only to the enslave- 
ment of man. 

I oppose economic aid to Yugoslavia 
because I believe such aid strengthens 
the Communist hold on the people of 
Yugoslavia who admittedly object to 
Marshal Tito. 

From the New York Times magazine 
section, an article by M. S. Handler, I 
quote the last paragraph which conveys 
this fear: 

It is evident that the constitutional re- 
form represents another step in the steady 
progression of the Yugoslay Communist lead- 
ers toward total socialism—an advance to- 
ward the ultimate goal which is taking place 
simultaneously with the policy of expand- 
ing economic and political collaboration with 
the west. Internal developments in Yugo- 
slavia since the beginning of 1951 demon- 
strate clearly that, that far from considering 
the establishment of socialism to be incom- 
patible with the policy of collaboration with 
the west the Yugoslav leaders believe their 
advance toward socialism has been greatly 
facilitated and, in many respects, been made 
possible by the economic and political sup- 
port granted them by the west. 


Is this the type of government we 
want to support? I do not believe it is, 
The United States is striving for peace 
among the community of nations but is 
beset by a powerful enemy which fosters 
materialistic communism and the stamp- 
ing out of every ideal for which our Na- 
tion has given its all. Are we opposed 
to Soviet imperialism or, are we as a free 
Nation opposed to the tyranny of ideo- 
logical communism? I oppose both. I 
believe in certain absolutes, in a body of 
unchanging principles, in a teaching and 
a way of life which were true yesterday, 
true today, and will be true tomorrow. 
It is either we or they in this world, 

It is generally agreed that the peo- 
ples of the free world must unite mili- 
tarily or perish individually. No nation 
can go it alone militarily, economically, 
or in human lives. Either we democra- 
cies unite or they—the Communists— 
will rule. Yet, with this knowledge be- 
fore them, an economy bloc composed 
of Taft Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats voted to cut, to cut out, and to de- 
stroy the treaty implementation and col- 
lective-security agreements to which the 
Senate of the United States had volun- 
tarily and knowingly committed the 
United States under democratic leader- 
ship. 

The following table is the allocation 
under the Mutual Security Act of 1952. 
This is the total appropriation of $6,431,- 
249,750 to provide for military, economic, 
and technical assistance to certain 
friendly nations to strengthen mutual 
security: 

(1) Western Europe (with 
not less than $25,000,- 


000 earmarked for 

Spain): 
Military $3, 415, 614, 750 
Economic —_--...-... 1, 282, 433, 000 

(2) Near East and Africa: 

Mili — — 560, 316, 500 
Technical 50, 822, 750 
Palestine refugees... 60, 063, 250 
Israel refugees 70, 228, 000 
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(3) Asla and Pacific: 
Militarz 
Economic and tech- 

nical (continues 
the $45,000,000 
for Korean relief 
and also makes 
available to the 
Korean Recon- 
struction Agency 
$67,500,000 in 
goods and services 
from the Depart- 
ment of the 


564, 807, 500 


321, 412, 500 


57, €85, 750 
20, 329, 000 
(5) Provisional Intergovern- 

mental Committee for 

Movement of Migrants 


from Europe 9, 240, 500 


2, 587, 500 


tions for technical co- 
operation programs... 15, 708, 750 


Foreign assistance is costly, but I be- 
lieve it involves a basic fundamental issue 
Americans must face. That issue is, 
Should foreign assistance to free nations 
continue, or should trade barriers be 
lowered? 

Free nations must earn the dollar to 
purchase United States industrial pro- 
duction, both military and industrial. 
The United States produces two-thirds 
of the industrial output in the world, but 
the United States imports a large per- 
centage of the raw materials to maintain 
this production. This proves the inter- 
dependence of the United States on the 
nations of the world. Foreign trade must 
not be considered as a political or sec- 
tional issue. It is economic and global, 
which not only affects the standard of 
living of Americans but of people all over 
the world. The United States exports 
approximately $15,000,000,000 a year. It 
exports one-third of its production of 
cotton, two-fifths of its production of 
wheat, two-third of its production of 
tobacco, and aimost one-fifth of its in- 
dustrial production. 

The United States imports approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000 a year. The 
United States is more dependent on im- 
ported materials than at any time in 
our history. This is due in part to mod- 
ern technological advances, in part to 
the demands of modern defensive weap- 
ons, and in part to the exhaustion of 
our own mineral resources. The United 
States is dependent on imports from 
foreign countries of the following com- 
modities as indicated by percentages: 


The removal of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments will be the major issue of the 


Eighty-third Congress. It must be a 
two-way street. Thus reciprocal trade 
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fits directly into our program of mutual 
security with other free nations of the 
world. Put in simplest terms, the dol- 
lars which we expend to pay for things 
we need, helps their economy contribute 
to their own military strength and en- 
ables them, in turn, to buy from us the 
products they need. 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Federal spending has been the target 
of every antiadministration critic who 
has raised his voice in our country. Cer- 
tainly no taxpayer can consider the Fed- 
eral budget without experiencing a de- 
gree of shock but it must be borne in 
mind that with every succeeding year, 
the United States has had to meet new 
and more difficult challenges which have 
required unprecedented expenditures. 
Whenever I felt that expenses could be 
reduced without impairing or gambling 


with America’s security at home or 
abroad, I was glad to vote accordingly. 
However, I do not think any responsible 
representative in Congress could support 
meat-axe cuts or across-the-board re- 
ductions. Maintaining proper defenses 
for our country at home and abroad has 
necessitated expenditures of a magni- 
tude never before attempted by any na- 
tion. I have studied every appropriation 
bill presented to the House and I have 
made diligent efforts to reduce them 
whenever possible and have supported 
amendments so providing, which, in my 
judgment, were not harmful to the over- 
all program. The table below will in- 
form you of the expenditures which, in 
the judgment of the Members of the 
Eighty-second Congress, were necessary 
to maintain the best interests of our 
country: 


Table of appropriations, Eighty-second Congress, second session 


Public 
Amount as Amount as Amount as 
Title Budget estimates Law 
passed (House) | passed (Senate) enacted No. 
$693, 045, 000 $644, 765, 000 $645, 247, 000 $644, 095, 000 } 425 
Post O = 2, 822, 100, 000 2, 793, 800, 000 2, 748, 800, 000 2, 793, 800, 000 
Third — 1952... S 1, 069, 542, 625 968, 127, 43 976, 368, 838 971, 342, 641 375 
Fourth supplemental, 1952. z 1, 475, 420, 000 1, 413, 820, 000 1, 413, 820, 350 1, 413, 820, 350 431 
Independent offices... — 6, 978, 687, 043 6, 254, 215, 628 6, 279, 088, 678 6, 272, 836, 303 455 
* F; 228, 096, 100 210, 903, 539 211, 113, 539 211, 008, 539 } 452 
= 1, 740, 758, 261 559, 444, 261 1, 561, 888, 761 1, 562, 885, O11 
Interior = 626, 001, 800 486, 248, 253 „328,164 541, 729, 854 470 
District of Columbia 3... — 136, 442, 100 131, 055, 000 135, 117, 089 133, 696, 875 453 
Civil Functions, Arm; 5 692, 977, 800 492, 434, 900 667, 474, 699 584, 061, 600 504 
State à 318, 408, 010 215, 988, 382 211, 869, 847 217, 701, 424 
Justice.. 189, 785, 000 184, 059, 000 184, 523, 000 184, 293, 000 495 
Commerce 706. 971, 499 589, 569, 499 606, 586, 588, 586 
Judiciary........ 27, 657, 800 27, 306, 85 , 548, 27, 398, 700 
Nationa 50, 921, 022, 770 46, 207, 177, 554 38, 403, 000, 912 46, 610, 938, 012 488 
Legislative 72. 055, 542 62, 391, 780 76, 892, 461 76, 849, 392 471 
Agriculture *. 748, 415, 828 724, 003, 699 841, 494, 624 728, 611. 920 451 
Supplemental, 1953 13, 750, 796, 030 10, 127, 840, 780 8, 310, 724, 886 11, 793, 776, 339 547 


1 This bill also carries (not included in above total) $6,255,770,850 in permanent and indefinite appropriations, includ- 
ing $6,150,000,000 interest on the Federal debt; $5,999. 219. 656 in disbursements from FSA ae funds for old-age bene- 
fits, unemployment insurance, railroad retirement benefits, and other authorized paymen 

2 This bill also carries (not included in above total) $9, 000,000 for the National Labor Relations Board; $1,130,000 for 
the National Mediation Board; and $3,447,500 for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 

2 705 total payable from District of Columbia revenues; bill also carries $11,000,000 direct Federal appropriation 


‘4 This bill also carries Le included in above total) about $500,000,000 revolving fund suthorizations for farm loans 


and price-support operation 


4 Includes funds for Mutual Security Administration, Atomic Energy Commission and other agencies, 


REORGANIZATION 


The Eighty-second Congress added 
two major reforms to the record of this 
administration which has put into effect 
more than half of the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission under the Re- 
organization Act of 1949. Studies were 
made looking toward further improve- 
ments in governmental functions. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
reestablished upon a basis to bring about 
increased efficiency of its operations and 
to provide better machinery for assuring 
fair, honest, and impartial administra- 
tion for all the taxpayers. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion was reorganized under another plan 
approved by this Congress. This agency 
was placed under authority of a single 
administrator with major responsibility. 
A loan policy board, including in its 
membership the Secretaries of Com- 
merce and the Treasury, was created to 
coordinate the Corporation’s loan poli- 
cies with other policies, programs, and 
activities of the Government. 

Under reorganization of the RFC, all 
of its loans are of such character as to 
accomplish the objectives of the basic 
law and intent of Congress that it aid 
in financing industry, agriculture, com- 
merce, encourage small business, help 


maintain the economic stability of the 
country, and assist in promoting maxi- 
mum employment and production. 

In recent months this revitalized 
agency was of great assistance to victims 
of Midwest floods by granting loans to 
business firms whose establishments were 
damaged in that disaster. 

The Congress also approved the Presi- 
dent’s plan for reorganization of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia by 
reduction of the number of agencies 
and simplification and modernization of 
functions. 

Three other plans proposed by the 
President—for reorganization of the 
Post Office, the Bureau of Customs in 
the Treasury Department, and the 
United States marshal’s office in the De- 
partment of Justice—were disapproved 
by the Senate. 

Congress itself initiated a much-need- 
ed improvement in purchasing practices 
of the Government by enactment of a 
law requiring the Department of De- 
fense to do all its buying from a single 
catalog of the items required. This 
catalog is to be the basis for procure- 
ment by all Federal supply agencies. 

Legislation was also passed reorganiz- 
ing the structure and procedures of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
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VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Home loans: Public Law $25 added 
$125,000,000 to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration revolving fund for direct home 
and farmhouse loans of not more than 
$10,000 to eligible veterans who are un- 
able to obtain such loans from private 
sources. 

Pensions: Public Law 356 authorized a 
5-percent increase in the rate of service- 
connected compensation for veterans of 
all wars who are 10 to 49 percent dis- 
abled and a 15-percent increase for those 
disabled 50 percent or more. It also in- 
creased from $72 to $75 the monthly 
non-service-connected pension author- 
ized for World War I and II and Korean 
veterans who are 65 years of age or older. 
The monthly non-service-connected pen- 
sion for veterans who require the con- 
stant attendance of another person at 
all times was increased from $120 to $129. 

GI bill: Public Law 550 extended to 
Korean veterans most of the educational 
and loan benefits authorized for World 
War II veterans, Tuition and subsist- 
ence payments of $110 a month were au- 
thorized for veterans without depend- 
ents; $135 for those with one dependent; 
and $160 for those with more than one 
dependent. Maximum amount of free 
schooling authorized was 36 months, 
computed at the rate of 1½ days for 
each day of active military service. Un- 
employment compensation benefits, ad- 
ministered under State law, were pro- 
vided at the rate of $26 a week for not 
more than 26 weeks. Mustering-out 
payments were set at $100 for veterans 
with less than 60 days’ service; $200 for 
those with more than 60 days, but re- 
stricted to the United States; and $300 
for those with more than 60 days, in- 
cluding overseas service. 

Veterans’ preference: Public Law 536 
extended benefits of Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act to persons serving in the Armed 
Forces since April 28, 1952, when the 
state of war between the United States 
and Japan ended, and until July 2, 1955. 

DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


The previously mentioned coalition of 
Republicans and southern Democrats ex- 
erted great influence when legislation 
extending the Defense Production Act 
was under consideration, Through their 
adopted amendments, the authority 
given the President to control consumer 
credit, prices, wages, and rents, was 
drastically weakened and the struggle to 
control inflation was made that much 
more difficult. In weakening the Presi- 
dent’s inflation control authority, the 
proponents of this measure contended 
that the threat of inflation has passed. 
Yet, at the same time, they felt the need 
to set farm price supports at not less 
than 90 percent of parity for the dura- 
tion of the Defense Production Act, 
claiming such support is necessary be- 
cause of the emergency. In my opinion, 
this is decidedly contradictory. Controls 
are a necessity. No special group should 
be guaranteed protection at the expense 
of the consumer who must foot the bill 
through taxes and through higher prices 
for farm products. 

The new bill extends wage-price con- 
trols through April 30, 1953. 
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It extends production controls through 
June 30, 1953. 

It ends Federal rent controls Septem- 
ber 30 of this year with two exceptions, 
They can be continued through April 
30, 1953, in any critical defense area 
or in any local area where their exten- 
sion is requested locally. 

It ends all authority for retail credit 
controls and for voluntary credit control 
programs as of midnight tonight. 

The new act would end next June 30 
the import controls it now authorizes, 
Meanwhile, it liberalizes those controls 
from what they are under the present 
act. 

The new act also ends all authority for 


real estate credit control on June 30, 


1953. Meanwhile, it requires suspension 
of this control (regulation X) when new 
housing starts fall below a stipulated 
level. During periods when regulation 
X is relaxed, maximum required down 
payments on houses cannot be fixed at 
more than 5 percent. 

The new act also takes the Wage 
Stabilization Board out of the disputes- 
handling business, limiting its function 
to policy making. 

It also requests th> President to use the 
Taft-Hartley Act to end the steel strike. 

The new act curbs United States par- 
ticipation in the International Materials 
Conference but seeks to protect the func- 
tion of the Controlled Materials Plan. 

It requires that farm price supports be 
held to 90 percent of parity until this 
act expires June 30, 1953. 

It also guarantees judicial review of 
Labor Department minimum wage set- 
ting activities under the Public Con- 
tracts—Walsh-Healey—aAct. 

DEFENSE 


The following is a brief summary of 
some of the more important measures 
which were enacted in the second session 
to strengthen the defense of our country. 

Public Law 3 authorized the construc- 
tion or conversion of 500,000 tons of 
modern naval vessels, including the 
giant new supercarrier, the Forrestal. 
This increases the striking power of our 
fleet considerably. This law also con- 
tained a provision prohibiting the sale, 
transfer, or lease of any combatant ves- 
sel of the Navy without prior approval 
of the Congress. 

Public Law 171 authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to enlarge water supply 
facilities for the San Diego, Calif., area, 
including the authorization of the con- 
struction of a new aqueduct. This has 
a direct bearing on our support of Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., a Marine Corps instal- 
lation in which the Government has an 
investment of approximately $150,000,- 
000. 

Under Public Law 176 additional 
funds were authorized for the construc- 
tion of experimental submarines. 

Public Law 217 amended the Career 
Compensation Act so as to eliminate an 
injustice to certain enlisted members 
who reenlisted for indefinite periods of 
time, and who, prior to the enactment 
of this law, were deprived of reenlist- 
ment bonuses. 

Public Law 220 granted a very neces- 
sary authority to the Boards for the 
Correction of Military and Naval Rec- 


ords by authorizing them to provide for 
the payment of claims arising from the 
correction of such records. Prior to the 
enactment of this law injustices could be 
corrected, but no monetary claims could 
be paid, 

Public Law 346 increased the pay and 
allowances for members of the Armed 
Forces, including retired pay, and in 
addition, increased the benefits payable 
to the dependents of enlisted personnel, 

Public Law 403 authorized the con- 


struction of aeronautical research facil- 


ities by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee for Aeronautics necessary for the 
effective prosecution of aeronautical 
research. 

Public Law 404 extended the Rubber 
Act of 1948 to March 31, 1954. 

Public Law 408 authorized the ap- 
pointment of qualified women as phy- 
sicians and specialists in the medical 
services of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. 

Public Law 410 extended the date for 
qualification for the special-inducement 
pay provided for physicians and dentists. 

Public Law 416 gave to the Marine 
Corps a strong voice on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and, in addition, placed the Ma- 
rine Corps on a three-divisional organ- 
izational structure together with sup- 
porting aircraft. 

Public Law 436, known as the Federal 
Catalog Act, should bring about tre- 
mendous savings in the armed services 
by establishing a single catalog for the 
myriad items used by the Armed Forces. 

Public Law 534 authorized the con- 
struction of many very necessary milit- 
tary projects throughout the United 
States and many parts of the world. 
The amount exceeds $2,000,000,000. 

Public Law 146 authorized the transfer 
of certain naval vessels to France, Den- 
mark, Peru, Uruguay, Brazil, and Great 
Britain. This act was required because 
of the provisions of Public Law 3, pre- 
viously mentioned, which forbids the 
transfer, sale, or loan of naval vessels 
without prior authorization by the 
Congress. 

Public Law 150 provided, for the first 
time, an organizational structure for the 
Air Force. Prior to the enactment of 
this law the Air Force only existed on 
the basis of a few transfer orders and a 
few sentences in the National Security 
Act. Now the Air Force has a basic or- 
ganization act dealing with its func- 
tions, duties, and its composition. 

Of tremendous significance is Public 
Law 155, which authorized the construc- 
tion or establishment of large numbers 
of very necessary military installations 
and facilities in the United States and 
throughout other parts of the world. The 
total amount of authorization exceeded 
$5,700,000,000. 

DEFENSE 

Public Law 476 incorporated in a single 
law all statutes concerning the organi- 
zation and training of the Reserve forces; 
divided reservists into three categories— 
ready, standby, and retired; limited size 
of Ready Reserve to 1,000,000; gave the 
President authority to call to active duty, 
in a national emergency he declared, 
members of the Ready Reserve of such 
numbers as specified by Congress; pro- 
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hibited the recall of standby reservists 
until time of war or a national emergen- 
cy declared by Congress, and then only 
when the supply of ready reservists has 
been exhausted. 

Public Law 426 extended through June 
30, 1953, the President’s authority to 
amend or modify defense contracts. 

Public Law 256 authorized the with- 
holding of certain patents, the publica- 
tion of which would be detrimental to 
national security. 

Public Law 567 gave members of the 
Armed Forces 4 years, instead of 18 
months, in which to use money obtained 
by selling their homes to start building 
or buying a new home without having to 
pay capital gains taxes on any profit 
realized from such sales. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Social security: Public Law 590 in- 
creased monthly old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits by $5 or 1212 percent, 
whichever is greater. It increased by $5 
per month the Federal share of direct 


assistance payments to needy aged and 


persons who are blind or totally disabled. 
Federai grants for dependent children of 
such persons were increased by $3 per 
month. The amount a person may earn 
and still qualify for old-age and survivors 
insurance payments was increased from 
$50 to $75 per month. Service personnel 
were given an automatic earnings credit 
of $160 per month. Minimum benefits 
payable to a retired person were in- 
creased from $20 to $25 a month. The 
maximum benefit payable to a family 
was increased from $150 to $168.75. 

Railroad retirement: Public Law 343 
increased unemployment benefits for 
railroad workers, effective July 1, 1952, 
by 30 percent to 60 percent. The new 
scale of daily benefit rates begins with $3 
and increases by 50-cent intervals to 
$7.50. New minimum base year com- 
pensation range is from $300 to $474.99. 
Mew maximum is $3,500 and over. 

Retired Federal employees: Public Law 
555 © creased pensions of approximately 
160,000 retired Government employees 
by 25 percent or $324 a year, whichever 
is less. 

Aid to blind: Public Law 348 increases 
the authorization for funds to the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind from 
$115,000 to $250,000, in addition to the 
permanent annual appropriation of $10,- 
000 to promote the education of the 
blind. Funds are used for free braille 
textbooks and other educational mate- 
rial and apparatus for the education of 
the Nation’s blind children in the pub- 
lic schools and classes for the blind. 

Mine safety: Public Law 552 gave Fed- 
eral inspectors authority to close coal 
mines where they find imminent danger 
of an explosion, fire, inundation, or cer- 
tain accidents. Fines up to $2,000 were 
provided for failure to comply with a 
closing order. Rulings by Federal in- 
spectors can be appealed to the Bureau 
of Mines, then to a special Review Board 
and finally to the courts. 

TAX EXEMPTIONS 


Public Law 465 increased from 15 per- 
cent to 20 percent the amount of taxable 
income that can be deducted for contri- 
butions to charitable, educational, and 
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religious organizations. It also ex- 
empted from taxation, revenues from 
sports programs conducted for the bene- 
fit of the American Red Cross. 

FAIR-TRADE LAW 


Public Law 542 restored the effective- 
ness of nonsigner clauses of 45 States 
fair-trade laws which enable manufac- 
turers of brand name products to control 
the minimum resale prices on their 
goods. This nullified a 1951 Supreme 
Court decision that an agreement be- 
tween a single manufacturer of a brand 
name product and a single retailer can- 
not be considered binding on all other 
retailers in the same State handling the 
samre product. 

IMMIGRATION 


Public Law 414, known as the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, revised and codified all 
immigration and naturalization laws. 
This bill was enacted over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. While this recodification of 
our immigration and naturalization laws 
was a “must,” I felt that many features 
of this bill were inadvisable, restrictive, 
and reactionary. The most undesirable 
feature is the retention of the old quota 
system based upon ethnic origin. This 
is inconsistent with the role the United 
States is playing in the world—the rights 
of the individual—and therefore, I cast 
my vote against the enactment of this 
measure. 

Thus, as we analyze the accomplish- 
ments of the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, we realize that 
it has maintained the pace set by the 
majority party, the Democratic Party, 
and has measured up to America’s des- 
tiny of world leadership. Powerful 
forces have been prevented from de- 
stroying or weakening the progress made 
in the last 20 years and marked gains 
have been added. The Democratic Party 
deserves the support of all progressive 
minded people in our country, based on 
its record of service and achievements. 

May I ask that you continue to place 
your trust in me as your Representative 
in Congress and that you support my 
reelection in November. 


Needed: A Better Foreign Policy 
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OF INDIANA 
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Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to have in- 
serted in the Recorp the following ar- 
ticle: 

NEEDED: A BETTER FOREIGN POLICY 
(By Hugh Evander Willis) 

The United States has a choice between 
any one of five different foreign policies, but 
only one of them is morally right, or stands 
any chance of attaining our true objectives. 

The foreign policy of the United States at 
present is the containment of Russia. This 
policy, up to date, has been fairly successful 
in spots. But on the whole it has been a 
failure, both militarily and politically. 


The trouble with the containment policy 
is not merely its lack of success in contain- 
ing, but the fact that it will never come to 
an end. It will never destroy Russia’s ag- 
gression potential. Sitting behind her iron 
curtains she can continue indefinitely to plot 
aggressions and to invent economic and po- 
Utical arguments to meet aggressions and to 
invent economic and political arguments to 
meet military arguments. She will win more 
cold wars. Ultimately she will outlive the 
containment policy because she has more pa- 
tience than the western democracies. The 
containment policy, therefore, will in the 
end be a failure. Whoever thought it up in- 
vented a “screwy” policy. It is an enor- 
mously expensive policy. It is an emergency 
policy. It is a nonvictorious policy. It is a 
negative policy. It leaves the initiative al- 
ways to Russia, She is never surprised by us, 
but we are constantly taken by surprise by 
her. .We act merely a defensive role. We al- 
most never put Russia on the defensive. 
We are not trying to get rid of the Russian 
peril, but we are trying to live with it. Up 
to date, we have lost out in the armaments 
race, and Russia has run circles around us 
politically. The continuance of this policy 
will ultimately result in our destruction and 
disappearance as an independent nation, 
either through bankruptcy as the end result 
of our taxation and financial enterprises, or 
through the conquest of the rest of the 
world and finally us by Russia. The policy 
is a bad policy and finally will prove an 
impossible policy. It should be abandoned 
if there is a better policy to take its place. 

An alternative to the containment policy 
would be a policy of outright war with Rus- 
sia, either by pursuing a local war, as in 
Korea, to victory on Russian soil, or by start- 
ing a preventive war against Russia, or by 
provoking Russia to start world war III, This 
would be a war on the model of the Rome- 
Carthage wars; and, if the purpose of war 
with Russia was to be accomplished, she 
would have to be destroyed as a political unit 
as completely as was Carthage. This is the 
policy championed by General MacArthur 
and Senator Tarr and enough other Repub- 
licans, so that it may be called the policy 
of the Republican Party. In any war with 
Russia atomic bombs would come into use 
by both sides; and, while they would not 
spell victory for either side, the devastation 
they would wreak on the works of man in 
both countries would be indescribable They 
would leave them a shambles. Because of 
the involvement of allies and satellites, mod- 
ern civilization would be wiped out. A care- 
ful consideration of the whole policy, war 
with Russia, should make everyone shudder 
at the consequences. They are appalling. 
This foreign policy might be worse than the 
policy of containment of Russia. It should 
never be adopted so long as there is any 
possibility of any better policy. 

In desperation, a prominent leader of the 
United States (Hoover) has revived a third 
policy of isolation, and he has won many 
followers; but this policy, if possible, would 
be worse than either outright war or con- 
tainment. It would merely postpone the evil 
day. It would leave all the other nations 
to the mercy of Russia, and after she had 
gobbled them all up—often without a strug- 
gle—she would conquer us. Isolation has be- 
come impossible. The telegraph and tele- 
phone, the radio, ocean navigation, airplanes, 
and world projects are in the process of mak- 
ing all the world one community, and the 
atom bomb has left no place on earth for 
an isolationist to hide. Such a policy would 
be unrealistic, futile, and silly. 

It ought to be evident by this time that 
there is no hope for anyone—except Rus- 
sia—in either the Truman, or MacArthur, 
or Hoover policies. John Foster Dulles can 
see this, and he has written an article for 
Life magazine, in which he puts forward 
what he regards as a better policy and one 
that will save us from the Russian peril. 
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The writer will admit that it is a better 
policy than any of the others. Mr. Dulles 
has added little features which would im- 
prove the containment policy, But it is 
not a policy which would save us either 
from self-bankruptcy or conquest by Russia. 
Militarily he advocates the protection of the 
free world against Russia around its entire 
20,000-mile boundary, not by building a 
Maginot line to match it, but by the mainte- 
nance of observers along its frontiers and 
the establishment at convenient places of 
military power which would retaliate in- 
stantly against any open aggression by Rus- 
sia; and which would strike back at Rus- 
sian sources of power and communication 
by means of our own choosing. This policy 
still puts the primary stress on militarism. 
Politically he advocates the encouragement 
of liberation and resistance movements in 
satelite and contiguous countries and the 
eventual restoration of independence to the 
nations in Europe and Asia now dominated 
by Moscow; but he suggests no adequate 
means for the accomplishment of these re- 
sults. These policies would be alright as 
far as they go, but they do not go very far. 
Mr. Dulles calls his plan a policy of bold- 
ness, but it can hardly be called bold. It 
is doubtful whether it, any more than the 
other policies referred to, would save us 
either from bankruptcy or from conquest by 
Russia, or bring world peace. What is want- 
ed, first, is a policy which would stop con- 
quest of the free world by Russia now with- 
out running the risk of bankruptcy, and, 
second, which would insure for the future, 
world peace and an end to the periodical 
danger of wars. Mr. Dulles does not cham- 
pion either one of these things. 

Is there any foreign policy which would 
attain these goals? Yes, we believe that 
there is a two-fold policy which would do 
both of these things, This, however, would 
really be a bold policy, but it would seem 
to be free from objections. 

In the first place, it is not another military 
policy, although because of past mistakes 
the policy of containment using atomic 
weapons should be continued until this 
fifth policy has an opportunity to succeed; 
but it is believed that it would bring victory 
without war, It contemplates a political 
offense, using mental and moral might, to 
win the minds and hearts of all the people 
of the world outside of Russia proper. It 
would involve ideological warfare, a match- 
ing of the democratic way of life against the 
totalitarian, a moral battle between two 
political systems, a conflict in values, a 
selling of democracy, as established by the 
United States Supreme Court, with all its 
fundamentals of self-government, liberty, 
equality and the common good. This is the 
kind of government that the people of China, 
India, and the rest of the East have beeen 
longing for for years. They want liberty 
first, then self-government, then a better 
life, and then equality with the white races. 
They had counted on the United States to 
help them to obtain all of these things. 
United States history, they had thought, 
would make her sympathetic with the East, 
The United States missionaries and United 
States diplomatic history still further made 
the Chinese and Indians trust and admire 
the United States This fifth policy is 
championed for our Government by Justice 
Douglas, Senator Douglas, John Cowles, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, U. S. News & World Re- 
port, New Republic, and hundreds of 
others of our best thinkers, but it has never 
become the policy of any United States 
political party or of our Government or by 
a single candidate for the Presidency today, 
though it should have become our policy 
immediately after World War II. 

Instead of making this choice, at the San 
Prancisco Conference, our misguided states- 
men announced that we would oppose co- 
lonial liberty. We have ever since main- 
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tained this attitude; have generally been 
antagonistic to the interests of the people 
of the East, and turned our backs on Benes 
of Chechoslovakia. We have lined up with 
the European empires against their colonists; 
with the eastern landlords against their 
peasants; with those who wanted a union 
of church and state instead of with those 
who wanted a separation of church and 
state in Europe; and we have helped to put 
or to keep in power dictators, or autocrats, 
or other reactionaries in Argentina, Spain, 
Greece, and every country in continental 
western Europe, In China we first gave mili- 
tary aid to the dictator Chiang Kai-shek, 
after he had done his best to sabotage the 
revolution of Sun Yat-sen and had been 
repudiated by the great majority of the peo- 
ple of China. Then we favored the Chinese 
Communists who were prepared to import a 
Russian-style dictatorship. Now we seem 
to be swinging back to the support of 
Chiang Kai-shek. 

The people of China, India, and the rest 
of the East were at first bewildered by what 
we were saying and doing. Then they began 
to feel that they had been deceived and that 
the United States had failed them. Then 
they ceased to think of her as their ideal. 
Finally they began to hate and to fear her. 
Pearl Buck, in a recent article, said that the 
Chinese think that we are “the new empire 
builders” and are trying to subjugate them 
through trade and entering Asia by the 
Korean gateway; and that the Korean war 
could be ended at once if we “would con- 
vince the Chinese that we are still against 
empires.” The cause of democracy has al- 
ready lost the Baltics and the Balkans, has 
almost lost China; has got India in doubt 
about what to do; and, unless we change our 
policy soon, will lose Indonesia, Indochina, 
Malaya, Burma, and ultimately all the rest 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. The loss of 
India alone, and possibly the complete loss 
of China, would mean the loss of all Asia. 

Since we left a vacuum in Asia, Russia 
moved in, pretended to champion the policy 
we ought to have championed, made all sorts 
of “phony” promises which she had no in- 
tention of keeping, and because we offered 
no alternative, began to win the people we 
abandoned. She said that she was a democ- 
racy when she was an empire; that she was 
for peace when she was for war; that she was 
liberating other nations when she was over- 
turning their governments and making them 
satellites; that she was creating a good so- 
ciety when she was purging, killing, massa- 
cring, murdering, and making slaves of her 
own people and many from foreign lands; 
that she was telling the truth when she was 
spreading falsehoods; and that she and other 
nations could live together when she had a 
fixed policy to destroy the United States and 
all other nations she could not make satel- 
lites. Unless we soon change our policy 
Russia is going either to win or to conquer 
all of the nations of Asia, with two-thirds of 
the population of the globe, with people of 
intelligence and morals, and men who can 
fight as well as the best. Then nothing, 
except perhaps the atomic bomb (not a 
prospect to welcome) could stop her from 
conquering the rest of the world. 

If we would win Asia now we must prove 
ourselves all over. We must do what we 
should have done in the first place. It may 
be more difficult to succeed now; but if we 
will proceed quickly to confess and correct 
our mistakes, do what we should have done 
long ago, and do what good morals and 
statesmanship demand, we may be able to 
win again a majority of the people in all the 
countries of Asia and a large part of the 
peasants of the Baltics, Balkans, and Russia 
who still desire a true democratic form of 
government. 

What should be our procedure, if we de- 
cide to attempt to rehabilitate ourselves and 
to try again to sell democracy to the world? 
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We should try to sell the democracy for 
which our own Supreme Court has made a 
blueprint and in which we believe, and not 
the actual conditions in the United States, 
which we are in process of reforming and 
improving, and which are violations of the 
fundamentals of democracy. We should not 
boast about private monopoly capitalism, 
Russia has sold the world on the proposition 
that capitalism is evil, and corporations have 
given a bad monopoly feature and a bad 
concentration of wealth in violation of 
equality and contrary to our Constitution 
and democracy. We should not boast about 
our politics. It has too much “machine” 
domination, too much lobbying, too much 
corruption, too much denial of the voting 
privilege. We should not boast about our 
culture. We must stop trying to make the 
rest of the world in our image, and learn 
that there is a deep beauty and richness in 
other cultures. People in other countries, 
thinking about our comics, movies, and radio 
programs; of our advertising, of coca-cola 
and of gum; of our underworld, of drunken- 
ness, of gambling, of automobile accidents, 
of sex orgies and of race discrimination, are 
likely to scorn our culture. A prominent 
Frenchman, in an article recently published 
in the United States, said that, “What 
Europe has against the United States is 
American capitalism and America culture.” 
We should not boast even of our telephones, 
radios, dishwashing machines, gas stoves, 
refrigerators, green tile bathrooms to people 
who know they will never own theirs. We 
should sell the fundamentals of democracy. 

We should put Russia on the defensive. 
We should charge that she has no self-gov- 
ernment, but a one-party system and rule 
by a small minority; that the people do not 
govern themselves but are governed by a 
politburo and a dictator, We should charge 
that she allows no liberty or thought or 
expression and only trivial liberty of action, 
and has a spy system to see that people 
exercise no more liberty; that concentration 
camps abound; that slaves are working in 
mines and factories; that persons who differ 
with the ruling clique are purged. We 
should charge that equality of opportunity 
is not the rule in Russia, but favoritisms to 
the military and civil higher-ups; and that 
Russia is building an empire with all the 
colonialism and inequality common to em- 
pires. We should charge that she is not 
working for the common good; that hunger 
and poverty abound there; that material 
values are overemphasized and spiritual 
values scorned; that she has promised the 
reforms the people have desired and then 
given them something else; that, to get the 
support of the peasants, she promised them 
initially individual ownership of land and 
the breaking up of old feudal estates, and 
then, after kicking out the landlords, has 
kicked out the peasants. All this would 
show that no people will ever be able to get 
along with Russia under her present theory 
and practice, 

We should convince the people of Europe 
and Asia and Africa that they have no 
reason to fear us, but that they should 
fear Russia. We do not want 1 acre of 
their ground. We do not want to put them 
into a state of subjection to us. All we 
want is to have a free and peaceful world 
in which we can all exchange goods and 
services for the creation of the good of soci- 
ety. But Russia, in spite of all her pretense, 
is gradually taking them all over as.satellites, 
All they need to know to learn this truth is 
to look about them. To win the minds and 
hearts of the people of Asia all that we have 
to do is to champion Asia for the Asians, 
China for the Chinese, Japan for the Jap- 
anese, Indochina for the Indochinese, Indo- 
nesia for the Indonesians, Malaya for the 
Malayans, Burma for the Burmese, India 
for the Indians, and not any of these coun- 
tries for the Russians or any other foreign 
power; and to hammer home the truth that 
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the Russians are planning to take them all 
over. There are 200,000 Russians now run- 
ning the government of Mao Tse-Tung in 
China today. This may mean condemning 
some of our Western allies, but they have 
been doing something morally wrong, and 
we will be morally wrong if we do not con- 
demn them, and they are in the process of 
abandoning their immoral practices. We will 
only accelerate the process before Russia 
supplants them, and it will be too late. 

We should approve of the revolutions 
which have been in progress for years in 
Asia and eastern Europe, and should spon- 
sor the reforms which the revolutionists 
have been demanding. These are: (1) the 
overthrow of empires and colonialism; (2) 
the destruction of feudalism; (3) the sep- 
aration of church and state; (4) the indi- 
vidual, private, family-size farm ownership 
of agricultural land; (5) the equality of the 
colored races; (6) the making of the mili- 
tary subordinate to the civil power; and, 
(7) after all these reforms have been car- 
ried through and democratic governments 
have been set up, the creation of a federa- 
tion of the world, for the sake of world 
peace. 

What is wrong with these demands of the 
revolutionists? They are the identical de- 
mands which the people of the United States 
have made for themselves. The colonists 
fought the Revolutionary War to get rid of 
imperialism and colonialism. Their an- 
cestors in England fought for centuries to 
get rid of feudalism and finally met with 
success under Cromwell. The people of the 
United States wrote into their Constitution 
a guaranty of the separation of church and 
state and a guaranty of equality of oppor- 
tunity; created a tradition that the military 
should be subordinate to the civil power, 
and have followed the practice of the indi- 
vidual, private, family-sice farm ownership 
of agricultural land. All the reforms asked 
for by the East are moral reforms. The peo- 
ple of Europe and Asia are entitled to them 
as much as were the people of the United 
States, and the latter should be as anxious 
to have the former obtain them as they were 
to obtain them for themselves. The foreign 
policy now advocated is a moral policy, and 
if the United States would adopt it she 
would become the moral leader of the world. 

If she were going to enact this role, she 
should develop statesman-like leaders for 
the task. All the democratic people of the 
world are looking for statesmen who will 
have for them a little of the appeal that 
Hitler had for Germans and that Stalin has 
for Russians; but they should be leaders who 
would champion the democratic way of life 
with understanding and power; who would 
successfully challenge the totalitarian way 
of life; and who would take a world view- 
point and try to solve world problems from 
the standpoint of the world community, not 
from that of a business, or a church, or a 
city, or a state, or even a nation. New and 
younger men, with moral integrity and in- 
tellectual ability, beginning to arise in 
United States politics, give promise that the 
United States will be able to enact well the 
role which has been wished upon her. 

The foreign policy part of which we have 
just finished advocating is the only one 
which promises both success against Russia 
and the building of a better world. All other 
policies lead up a blind alley into a dead- 
end street. It is to be hoped that our Gov- 
ernment will see the “vision splendid” and 
rise to the occasion. 

In the second place, after it has eliminated 
the Russian menace (or at least brought it 
under control) this new foreign policy should 
champion a world government for the sake 
of permanently eliminating the danger of 
bankruptcy from our country and for the 
sake of world peace, and of stopping the 
periodical rebarbarization of the world. The 
only way to get world peace is to get rid of 
world war, the world’s greatest crime. The 
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only way to get rid of world war is to sub- 
stitute world law for it, and to compel the 
nations to seek redress in a world court, in- 
stead of undertaking to get redress or to per- 
petrate a crime by their own action. The 
only way to get this sort of law is by a gov- 
ernment over the nations to make the law 
for them and to enforce it upon them. This 
requires a federation of the world with the 
sole jurisdiction over internation commerce, 
government of the high seas and the air 
above them (now without government), and 
such strategic waterways as the Panama 
Canal, Kiel Canal, Gibraltar, Dardanelies, 
Suez Canal, and Singapore, the distribution 
of the nonrenewable raw materials of the 
world, international money, labor and health 
standards, and a definition of citizenship. 

No other schemes that men have been 
able to think of have been able to get per- 
‘manent peace. War, alliances, leagues, arti- 
cles of confederation, united nations, out- 
lawry of war, and disarmament treaties all 
have failed, and they always will fail, be- 
cause they do not take the war power away 
from the nations who will otherwise make 
war. The Greeks tried 200 alliances and 
leagues, but they all failed. All schemes of 
other nations have failed. They must al- 
ways fail. History proves this. Logic shows 
that they must fail. 

A scheme like a federation of the world 
would succeed, because it is logically right 
and has been historically successful. 

Private warfare between individuals was 
everywhere abolished by the substitution of 
law for private vengeance and self-help, 
through the establishment of a government 
to make and enforce such law upon indi- 
viduals within the jurisdiction of the gov- 
ernment. This was what happened in Pal- 
estine, Rome and England, although in each 
one of them it took a thousand years to do 
this. In the case of the substitution of law 
for private warfare there was the same un- 
thinking opposition that there is now the 
substitution of law for public warfare. In 
England the opposition was so great that the 
Normans were not able to overcome Anglo- 
Saxon opposition until the time of Edward 
the First in 1272. Public warfare between 
the States of the United States was abol- 
ished by the substitution of law for it, in 
the Constitution of the United States, but 
it almost failed because of the opposition 
of the people of the various States—who did 
not want to give up their war power, and 16 
of the 55 men in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion opposed it to the end and never signed 
the Constitution drafted. But the scheme 
finally adopted to make individuals give up 
their private warfare succeeded in Palestine, 
Rome and England, and the scheme for the 
abolition of war between the States of the 
United States succeeded (though it took one 
civil war to make ft succeed); and the same 
kind of a scheme for the abolition of public 
war between the nations would also succeed. 

However, there are people in the United 
States who say that they will never consent 
to give up any of the present sovereignty of 
the United States. Most of the powers which 
would be given to the federation of the 
world are powers the United States does not 
have and could not have, but the war power 
is a power that the United States would have 
to give up. However, all the people of the 
United States ought to be glad to give up 
this power in order to get rid of war and to 
escape the disaster of bankruptcy which con- 
fronts us if we do not do so. Senator Bricker 
is one of the type of men in the United 
States opposed to the surrender of any sov- 
ereignty by it. If Bricker-minded men could 
have had their way, the substitution of law 
for private warfare would never have occur- 
red in Anglo-American history, and the Con- 
stitutional Convention would never have 
substituted law for public warfare between 


the States. Fortunately the Brickers did 
not finally succeed in making their viewpoint 
prevail in these situations; they could not 
keep back the ocean of progress with the 
broom of conservation; but they seem to be 
having more success in preventing the sub- 
stitution of law for public warfare between 
the nations. This must not be allowed to 
happen. Somewhere men of vision must 
arise to take the leadership over world at- 
fairs away from the Brickers. 

If a federation of the world was estab- 
lished, Russia would not at first adopt de- 
mocracy and become a member of it, in all 
probability, unless the federation conquered 
Russia and forced her to become a member 
of it—as Bertrand Russell has suggested. In 
that case the federation of the world would 
have to maintain a military establishment 
larger than that of Russia so as to protect 
all the nation members of it against Russia, 
and perhaps in case of doing so ultimately 
to conquer Russia; but then the expense 
would be borne by the world community and 
most of the present burden would not have 
to be carried any longer by the United States. 
However, it must be assured, that in some 
way some time in the future, all the nations 
of the earth, including Russia, would be- 
come members of the federation of the world 
(and that means the people of these coun- 
tries rather than the nations as units). 
Then the only armament the federation of 
the world would have to maintain would be 
enough to forestall any possible insurrection 
or rebellion—perhaps atomic weapons mo- 
nopolized would be enough; and the people 
of the world would be freed, not only from 
the burden of armaments of their own na- 
tions, but also of that of the federation 
This glorious prospect should be the grand- 
est hope of the United States and of the 
world. 

The United States has won, or has had 
forced upon it, the leadership in world af- 
fairs; but it has not as yet acted its role of 
leadership in leadership-like fashion. The 
world’s greatest problem today is war; and 
this problem must be solved, before it will 
be possible to solve other international 
problems and many national problems. 
Democracy made its only real progress 
when there was an era of general peace 
in the world from 1815 to 1914. Yet, 
after World War I and World War II, the 
United States made a flasco of solving the 
problem of war, and now neither our Gov- 
ernment, nor our major political parties, nor 
our presidential candidates, have any plan 
for solving it. Any solution requires the 
controlling of international relations by law, 
and this requires a world government. But 
no nation is going to create an internation- 
alism destructive of present national sov- 
ereignty; and politicians and diplomats are 
going to place the interests of the Nation 
ahead of those of humanity; nationalism 
ahead of internationalism. Probably the 
only people who will ever be able to do what 
they ought are those who believe in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
men, as found in the religion of Jesus. 
Brotherhood rises above nationalism. But 
historically Christians have been those who 
have forgotten this part of the religion of 
Jesus, and as a consequence have encour- 
aged totalitarianism and anti-Semitism in- 
stead of democracy, and have been insensi- 
tive to empires, slavery, the concentration 
of wealth; wars, and all the violations of the 
fundamentals of democracy. Yet the hope 
for world peace still lies in making Christians 
get the vision of the Kingdom of Heaven 
and condition in themselves the right kind 
of habits; and this work must be done with- 
in one generation, because acquired charac- 
teristics are not inherited, though one gen- 
eration may help the next by passing on 
traditions. Would that we had some states- 
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man who could see this truth and make it 
the basis of his appeal to the people of the 
United States and of the world. 


Report to the People of the Sixteenth 
Congressional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, having just 
completed my first term as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I desire 
to report to the people of the Sixteenth 
Ohio District concerning my activities as 
their Representative. 

I am therefore including a brief sum- 
mary of my record during the Eighty- 
second Congress, along with a table 
showing my vote on every major roll 
call, 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 

I supported every effort to reduce non- 
essential expenditures, because I am con- 
vinced that only through strict economy 
can we hope to reduce our national debt 
and cut taxes. I voted for cuts of ap- 
proximately $9,000,000,000 for fiscal 1952 
and $10,000,000,000 for fiscal 1953. 

TAXES 


Early in the Eighty-second Congress 
President Truman asked Congress to in- 
crease personal income, excise and cor- 
poration taxes. While I am extremely 
desirous that the budget be balanced, the 
administration’s spending record of re- 
cent years convinced me that instead of 
helping balance the budget, an increase 
in taxes would merely invite the Presi- 
dent to urge that we spend even more 
money. I also felt that the American 
taxpayer is already overburdened with 
taxes, and that the only sensible way to 
balance the budget is to cut unnecessary 
spending. Therefore I voted against the 
tax bill. 

FOREIGN AID 

In both sessions of the Eighty-second 
Congress I voted against the foreign-aid 
program. I felt both times that the 
amounts requested were entirely too high 
and that large sums were asked for com- 
pletely unrealistic purposes. For exam- 
ple, we learned during debate on the bill 
this year that $452,000,000 in foreign-aid 
funds was spent between 1948 and 1952 
for the purchase of tobacco for foreign 
nations. 

As I said in a speech on the floor of 
the House during the first session, I do 
not think it makes good sense for us to 
construct huge water-supply systems for 
foreign cities while at the same time our 
Navajo Indians must walk as far as 5 
miles for a drink of water. I believe 
that the most effective means we could 
use to build up the strength of the West- 
ern World is to keep our own house in 
order rather than to attempt to buy allies 
by squandering large sums of money 
throughout the world. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


During the Eighty-second Congress 
several committees of the Congress con- 
ducted investigations of the military 
branch which showed considerable in- 
efficiency, lack of coordination between 
the several services, and a great amount 
of waste. Congress therefore concluded 
that through the exercise of greater care 
the Defense Department could achieve 
the same build-up of our defenses at 
considerably less cost. 

We therefore reduced the budget re- 
quest of the Defense Establishment by 
over $4,000,000,000, with the aim of dem- 
onstrating to the military that their 
budget was not untouchable, and that in 
the future they must overcome their fan- 
tastically extravagant habits of the past. 
I felt that this action could in no way 
e idanger our national defense, since, if 
the international situation suddenly 
should turn for the worse, a supplemen- 
tal appropriation could be passed. 

AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriations were reduced very little. I 
joined in voting for virtually all the 
funds the Department requested, being 
convinced that most of its activities are 
important to our agricultural economy. 
I am particularly convinced of the value 
of the soil-conservation and forest-pro- 
tection programs, which are vitally 
needed to preserve our great natural 
resources. 

You will note that I voted against a 
bill to make mandatory through 1955 
price supports at 90 percent of parity for 
the so-called basic commodities. I op- 
posed this measure not because of any 
opposition to the basic idea of parity 
prices, but because I do not believe that 
such crops as rice, peanuts, and tobacco 
should be included among the basic 
commodities. I do not think any of the 
three is necessary to the welfare of the 
Nation—certainly not to the extent that 
the people should be asked to pay taxes 
to support the prices of these commodi- 
ties. The fact is that the Government 
has lost $84,000,000 since 1933 on its 
peanut price-support program. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


I voted against economic controls 
throughout the Eighty-second Congress 
because I was convinced they could not 
be effective in the face of continued 
deficit spending by the Government, 
which is the greatest single factor in 
causing inflation. 

During debate on controls legislation 
in the first session, the Congress adopted 
the Bow amendment, which I introduced 
to protect the rights of States to regu- 
late the use of natural gas within their 
borders. My purpose was to block the 
latest in a series of efforts by the Fed- 
eral Government to infringe upon and 
absorb the rights of the States and the 
people. Despite strong opposition from 
administration leaders, the amendment 
was retained in the law this year. 


LABOR 


I supported an amendment offered by 
Senator Roperrt A. Tarr to the Taft- 
Hartley Act to validate union-shop elec- 
tions held prior to the taking of non- 


Communist oaths by the officials of 
unions involved. 

I also joined in requesting the Presi- 
dent to invoke the Taft-Hartley Act in 
the steel strike, because I believed every 
worker should have the right to vote 
by secret ballot, as provided by Taft- 
Hartley, to either accept or reject the 
offer of the companies. I did not feel 
so important a decision should be made 
for union members without their being 
permitted to express their own wishes. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


I joined in the action of Congress in 
liberalizing the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Social Security Act. When the 
social-security bill first was brought to 
the floor of the House for action, I voted 
against it because it contained several 
paragraphs which many Members of 
Congress were convinced could open the 
door to socialized medicine, 

The original bill was defeated for that 
reason. Shortly thereafter the Congress 
adopted an even more generous bill from 
which the socialized medicine loophole 
had been eliminated. 

INTERNATIONAL MATERIALS CONFERENCE 


Early in the second session I was 
named chairman of a committee of Re- 
publican Congressmen appointed to in- 
vestigate the legality of the International 
Materials Conference, which has been 
allocating strategic materials on a world- 
wide basis without any authorization by 
Congress to permit United States par- 
ticipation. Through the IMC our State 
Department allocated to foreign nations 
large quantities of copper and other 
metals, causing shortages in this coun- 
try and subsequent unemployment in 
many industries. 

One of the results of my committee’s 
investigation was to build up support for 
an amendment to the State-Justice- 
Commerce appropriations bill, barring 
the use of any funds in that bill for par- 
ticipation in IMC. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


I fought against the administration’s 
peacetime universal military training 
bill with every means at my command, 
I did so because I believe that as written 
it is contrary to the very principles upon 
which this Nation was founded; because 
I felt that it would not in any event solve 
our defense problems; and further I was 
convinced it would place too much power 
in the hands of the military. 

ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 


Having seen many examples of the 
unfair manner in which members of 
Reserve units were treated following the 
outbreak of the Korean war, I voted for 
Public Law 476, the so-called Reserve 
bill of rights, designed to eliminate that 
situation. 

Pay raises for servicemen, combat pay, 
and paid-up life insurance for men in 
service also received my support. I felt 
that we should do everything within 
reason for those who are risking, and 
in many cases sacrificing, their lives in 
our behalf, 

VETERANS 

In addition to supporting legislation 

providing for improved hospitalization 
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and increased benefits for disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents, I also voted 
to extend the provisions of the GI bill 
to veterans who have served since June 
26, 1950. 

I also handled hundreds of claims for 
Sixteenth District veterans, serving as 
a liaison in helping them present their 
problems and their claims to the proper 
officials. 

CORRUPTION 


Every effort to ferret out the deep- 
seated corruption in Government re- 
ceived my complete support. It is my 
conviction, and history supports it, that 
nothing can so quickly bring about the 
disintegration of a great nation as the 
existence of corruption which causes the 
people to lose faith in their govern- 
ment. 

COMMITTEE WORK 

Throughout the Eighty-second Con- 
gress I served as a member of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, I 
requested membership on this committee 
because I had become well acquainted 
with the Department of the Interior 
while serving as general counsel for 
several investigating committees during 
the Eightieth Congress. I therefore felt 
I could be of particular service to the 
committee which deals with Department 
of the Interior affairs. 

My earlier experiences with the In- 
terior Department convinced me the De- 
partment has little regard for economy, 
and is inclined to favor grandiose and 
often impractical schemes which would 
cost the taxpayers hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Two of these came before my 
committee during the Eighty-second 
Congress. One was the central Arizona 
project, which would have cost the tax- 
payers of Ohio alone $119,000,000, and 
the other the Hells Canyon project in 
Idaho. 

I was among the leaders of the opposi- 
tion to both of these projects, and in both 
cases introduced into committee hearings 
material which refuted Interior Depart- 
ment claims supporting the projects and 
was instrumental in causing their defeat. 

SUMMARY 


In submitting this report of my service 
to the people of the Sixteenth Ohio Dis- 
trict, I want to assure them that I have 
tried to represent them to the best of my 
ability. 

It is my view that it is not that every- 
thing which is good for the world is good 
for the United States, but that every- 
thing which is good for the United States 
is good for the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I give my solemn pledge 
that as long as I remain in Congress I 
will continue to fight to protect the lib- 
erties and freedoms of our people from 
encroachment by our own Government 
or any other, and that I will at all times 
serve them and our Nation as best as I 
can. 

VOTING RECORD 


There were 181 roll-call votes during 
the Eighty-second Congress. I went on 
the record on 171, or 94 percent, of these 
votes. In order to conserve space, the 
following table includes only those votes 
generally considered to be of greatest 
importance: 
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Major roll-call votes, in chronological order, of Representative Frank T. Bow, Sixteenth District of Ohio, Eighty-second Congress 
FIRST SESSION 


Measure or question 


Vote on resolution to increase power of Rules Committee to determine what legislation should go to the House floor for debate. 
Authorize construction of 500,000 tons of modern — r ea e toe estas: be ola ee SESS MEE 
Provide $10,000 paid-up life ... A SRE E T 
“Peril point” ped ag Diy to Reciprocal Trade ett —— assure minimum tariffs for Tee of labor and industry from foreign competition.. 
Universal military training—bill to set up commission to draw up a universal military wanine plan subject to the approval of Congress 
Jensen amendment to it bureaus to fill only 25 percent of job vacancies occurring. (Same amendment attached to several departmen- 


Vote on extension of the Defense Production Act (controls) 
Tidelands — ae title of States to subm: 

Vote on passage of Defense Department appropriations om — fiscal 1052 
Authorize 85,800,000, 000 for military construction in fiscal 19 


Spe expressing in on of Co at the arrest of Williaa Oatis, and esting that trade with Czechoslovakia be discontinued. 


1 


Bill to increase veterans’ disability pensions to $120 per 77 Vote to override ente 
wees — 'e of 7, 500,000,000 foreign . dd r inte nics oot 
andes ‘Act to validate union shop elections held prior to taking of non-Communist oath by ue union officials, and to repeal | Les Penty 
5 that election be held before labor organization and employer may make union shop agreemen ‘Taft — y 


In 
Authorize Veterans’ Administration to continue to 


— 


SECOND SESSION 


Authorize 8 for making direct 4 percent home or farmhouse loans to veterans in areas where loans aren't available from ne Ves. Approved, 
Soarian ot State to give House of Representatives complete information concerning any agreements, co Ves. Approved, 


ments or 8 5 United States and Great mien (Aimed at forestalling secret — of Yalta — 


Motion to * ee bi Picy to committee—has effect of defeating me 
Resolution committee og cnn a _— Forest massacre to 
fer 


5 be a 
Provide $65,000 funds for Katyn Forest massacre investigation. 
. ts to 


y $14,000,000.. 
ogers, — endment 8 funds for Bureau of Mines by $816,800 


emocrat, bg) amen: 
Bride $1.50 per to World War II Americans who were prisoners-of-war, for the time they were subject to cruel treatment or uncom- 
penssted f 8 FC. ꝗ hd b ES RANT 


Permit State Oio — to continue to use blocked funds in foreign countries for construction of embassies and other buildings 


Reduce by 000 funds band salaries and expenses of Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Jensen amen: t 8 bureaus to fill only 25 percent x occurring vacancies. 
e e — 7 or — — er S278 2p ae PAN 
Virginia) amen dment to limit to 000 the amount to b; 
Motion to rocommit bill to set up additional Federal district —— circuit court Sadeoekips 


555 * ee dealing e Goarton mais tbe approved by E 
mendmen t al 3 g 0 ers mus v ouse and Senate 
Committees on Pu Works. 9 if 


purchase 
ei acre il con Se 
Amendment to reduce economic aid to Europe 


Extend GI bill to veterans serving after June 26, 1 


fiscal 1 
Passage of social security bill increasing benefits and income limitations, as amended to remove 
Talle amendment Production 


— Defense 
not allocated or rationed for civilian use. 
8 to DPA to tee customary percen markups for wholesalers and 
Lucas (Democrat, —— amendment to set up a ‘age Stabilization 3 with ‘sutbority hority oak —.— 8 
ues! 


Passage 3 E T AEA A I E BEA EO EEE E E T Poe 
the MeCarran-Walter ee Dill oper the Present’ Paw .. 


Passage of 

Make mandatory through — Aten supports at 90 percent of por for basic commodities—wheat, 
Vote on motion to recommit to conference the State-Justice- 

8 ment barring use of any funds in the bill for participation in the International Materials 


Housing Act amendment providing $1,260,000,000 in housing mortgage purchase authority, ‘Adoption of conference report. 


ble socialized medicine Joopholes. 
Act, to suspend ceilings on materials selling below price for 3 months and on materials 


corn, cotton, rice, peanuts, tobacco. 
mmimerce appropriations bill, with oo ns to insist on the Senate 


Approved, 
Approved. 
Approved. 


Approved. 
Approved. 


Economy in Government fenses of the free world and to resist 
aggression where it has been used at the 
hands of the Communist dictators. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS This is particularly true when we find 

oR ourselves destined, in the face of Russian 

i F imperialism, to allocate 86 percent of the 

HON LOUIS 0 RABAUT national budget to military expenditures, 

I a the necessity of which is undisputed. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES We must not be stampeded into false 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 economies by scare headlines which use 


astronomical figures to mislead and con- 
Mr.RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the sound fuse. If we destroy this fundamental 


fiscal stability of our country is basic economic strength we lose our capacity 
to the success of the world-wide effort to defend ourselves and to carry out our 
we are carrying on to build up the de- obligations as leader of the free world, 


It is proper, therefore, to point out the 
excellent record of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in wringing the fat out 
of the Federal budget. By and large, the 
economies achieved by our committee 
were the result of intensive work by the, 
committee members in carefully study-' 
ing the various bills presented to us and 
then making selective reductions where 
sound economy and efficiency would be 
achieved. 

In this connection, I am pleased to 
point to the work, during the second 
session, of the Civil Functions Subcom- 
mittee of which I am acting chairman, 
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In the course of the hearings which be- 
gan on the 16th of January, the sub- 
committee considered requests for flood- 
control projects and river and harbor 
development work of the Corps of En- 
gineers. Our committee reported this 
bill to the House with a reduction of 29 
percent below the budget estimates sub- 
mitted to us. This was the largest re- 
duction, percentagewise, in any of the 
regular annual appropriation bills, 
amounting to a cut of $200,542,900. Fur- 
thermore, the bill was before the House 
for 2 days, during which time 18 amend- 
ments, calling for increases totaling $36,- 
423,174 were offered and rejected. In 
each instance, as manager of debate, I 
opposed these amendments, arguing 
that the civil-works program should be 
subservient to the defense needs of the 
Nation. 

The subcommittee put in a lot of hard 
and conscientious work in making se- 
lective reductions where the need for 
them was indicated, and this was, in 
general, true of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee as a whole. 

While the committee has demon- 
strated, through this solid record of ac- 
complishment, that selective cutting can 
result in significant savings, there still 
persists in Congress that inclination to 
devices for making across-the-board 
slashes in appropriation bills, shotgun 
blasts at the Federal budget, whose sav- 
ing value has yet to be proved and which 
so often create more problems than they 
solve. 

These riders usually fall into two 
classes. One type slashes out blindly 
with across-the-board percentage re- 
ductions in appropriations or limits on 
spending, while the others take the form 
of cleverly worded legislative enactments 
for revision of Federal personnel man- 
agement policies. Backed by extrava- 
gant claims for the economies they will 
produce, these riders are glorified in 
headlines across the Nation and, usually 
these same headlines mark the zenith of 
their effectiveness. 

The first species of economy rider, so- 
called, was used on the omnibus appro- 
priation bill in 1950. It was the much 
touted Byrd-Bridges amendment to re- 
duce the nondefense expenditures of 
the Federal Government by 10 percent. 
This was nothing but a head-in-the- 
sand proposal for the abdication, by Con- 
gress, of its duty to guard the Nation’s 
purse strings, to decide upon the pur- 
poses for which Federal moneys should 
be expended and then to see that these 
funds were properly spent. Such con- 
gressional responsibility calls for the use 
of the surgeon’s scalpel in cutting the 
useless fat out of the budget. The Byrd- 
Bridges amendment put a meat-ax in 
the hands of the legislators which, if 
used, would have cut out bone and sinew 
with whatever fat it happened to touch. 
It was as if the head of the household, 
in attempting to trim family expenses, 
should take equal percentage deductions 
in the children’s milk bill and in what 
he spent for cigarettes and liquor. 

Fortunately the Congress kept its head 
in the face of tremendous headlines and 
inspired letter-writing campaigns and a 
compromise was reached which observed 
the relative priority of Federal expendi- 


tures and inserted some measure of com- 
mon sense into this ill-begotten attempt 
at false economy. 

The other type of economy rider is 
typified by the so-called Jensen amend- 
ment to reduce Government personnel 
by permitting the filling of only one out 
of four vacancies, which has for the past 
few years been tacked onto most of the 
regular appropriation bills. I have con- 
sistently opposed every attempt to fas- 
ten this legislative monstrosity on to ap- 
propriation bills. Opposition to the Jen- 
sen rider is in no way inconsistent with 
support of intelligent attempts to re- 
move surplus employees from the Federal 
payroll. In fact, defeating the Jensen 
amendment is one way to insure effi- 
ciency of operation through sound ad- 
ministrative discretion rather than chaos 
through accidental and hit-or-miss re- 
ductions in force. 

Death, resignation, and retirement be- 
come, under the dizzy Jensen amend- 
ment, the guiding rules of every person- 
nel officer. Picture, if you can, the per- 
sonnel managers of General Motors, 
General Electric, or other large concerns 
in the same predicament. Under this 
amendment, top positions will have to 
be filled with employees untrained for 
greater responsibilities. Some Govern- 
ment employees will have every excuse 
for lying down on the job, knowing that 
their boss cannot fire them because they 
cannot be replaced. Important pro- 
grams of a continuing nature will be 
frustrated because there will be no one 
to carry them on after unavoidable va- 
cancies occur. 

It has never been demonstrated that 
the Jensen amendment results in any 
real economies and it is seriously to be 
doubted whether its slight advantages, 
if any, outweigh its cost of administra- 
tion and its harmful effects on the effi- 
ciency of Government operations. 

This is truly a time for intellectual 
honesty and integrity. We must face 
the facts of record military expenditures 
necessitated by Russian imperialism, 
face the need for watchdog vigilance on 
domestic expenditures, and finally, face 
the danger of ill-thought and misleading 
proposals for false economies, Let us 
not be like the man with three children 
who could afford but two hats and solved 
his problem by cutting the head off of 
the third child. 


Col. Edward A. Sherman on This I Believe 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANGIER L. GOODWIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. GOODWIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
worthy of note that Col. Edward A. Sher- 
man, 738 Lynn Fells Parkway, Melrose, 
Mass., whose program, Reducing the 
Federal Waste-Line, has been broadcast 
over radio station WEEI in Boston since 
1949, based on the findings of the Hoover 
Report, has been granted the top award 
in its class for WEEI receiving the 
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coveted du Pont award from Harvey J. 
a general manager of the sta- 
on. 

Colonel Sherman has been serving 
with great distinction as executive di- 
rector for the Massachusetts Committee 
for the Hoover Report under the leader- 
ship of former governor, Joseph B. Ely. 
chairman. I believe it to be readily 
acknowledged that the work of Colonel 
Sherman by radio broadcasting and 
otherwise has been most outstanding 
among all the activities of the various 
civic groups interested in translating into 
legislation the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

As an interesting sidelight on this 
colorful Massachusetts personality, I 
append hereto the script of a recent 
radio broadcast when Colonel Sherman 
appeared as a guest on Edward R. Mur- 
row’s This I Believe program. 


THIS I BELIEVE 


ANNOUNCER. And now—This I believe. A 
series of living philosophies presented in the 
hope they may help to strengthen and en- 
rich your life. 

Here is Edward R. Murrow. 

Mr. Murrow. This I believe. A direct 
descendant on his mother’s side of John 
Alden and Priscilla Mullens and on his fa- 
ther’s, of Rhode Island Roger Sherman, Col. 
Edward Allen Sherman is an active and 
distinguished American in his own right. 

Like his five brothers including the late 
Admiral Forrest Sherman, he was on active 
service in World War II. At present he heads 
Massachusetts Committee for the Hoover 
Report. This is what he believes. 

Colonel SHERMAN. I believe that in back 
of the position my country occupies in to- 
day's world is an ultimate purpose. World 
leadership is not ours by accident nor did 
we seize it by conquest. It is entrusted to us 
to see if we are worthy of it. Along with the 
torch of leadership has been given us an 
awesome responsibility for the onward and 
upward progress of all mankind. 

It was my privilege to be the eldest son of a 
man who taught his six sons a sense of 
personal duty toward God, country, and fam- 
ily. In his last hour of this life my father’s 
thoughts were about his six sons scattered 
all over the globe serving their country. 
With such a heritage it naturally follows that 
I believe it to be sweet, fitting, and proper for 
an American to not only die for his country 
but to live for his country. 

Being born with freedom of choice I recog- 
nize the importance of the individual soul, 
accept the responsibility for individual 
morality, and assume my share of the total 
burden placed upon the shoulders of those 
who must resolve the problems of today’s 
world. 

Rather than to just sit by and moan about 
the darkness around us I have lit for my 
own use these 10 candles to light me on my 
way—these 10 candles which I describe as 
my personal decalog of civic responsibility: 

I must reexamine the blueprint from 
which our Government was built and re- 
dedicate the strong foundation stones upon 
which it rests. 

I must recognize the inherent dignity of 
the individual which is the basis of democ- 
racy. 

I must acknowledge God as the source of 
both our rights and our responsibilities—to 
whom we are grateful for our rights and to 
whom we are directly answerable for our 
responsibilities. 

I must apply the same moral, ethical, so- 
cial, and economic standards that are axio- 
matic in family life to the operation of the 
larger social units. 

I must do my part to regenerate respect 
for properly constituted authority in all so- 
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cial areas—home, church, school, commu- 
nity, State, and Nation. 

I must assume and exercise the responsi- 
bility that rests upon every citizen for ac- 
tive participation in the process of govern- 
ment. 

I must work to make government an effi- 
cient servant rather than a master of the 
people. 

I must help to seek out and destroy the 
power of those who divert and exploit the 
normal functions of government for selfish 
ends or personal gains. 

I must unite with others and participate 
in organized attacks on all those influences 
that deny the principles for which we stand. 

I must uphold and defend the integrity of 
the economic system that has produced the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
seen. 

We who live on this earth today have been 
given this tremendous challenge—the task of 
building a new world and although I am 
only one tiny grain of sand I am part of this 
ultimate purpose, so my daily prayer must 
be for strength and the wisdom I need to 
carry out my obligations to fulfill the re- 
sponsibility that is mine—my share of the 

job. 
; I had a brother who both lived and died 
for his country. The least that I can do is 
live for my country. 

An active, militant participating American 
citizenship contributing freely from all re- 
sources of the heart, soul, and mind can 
bring peace to this fear-ridden world—this 
I believe. 

Mr. Murrow. There's the creed of Col. 
Edward Allen Sherman, of Melrose, Mass., a 
New Englander with deep roots in his coun- 
try’s past, but also with an eye to its 
future. 


The Golden Door—Our Immigration Laws 
Should Reflect the Democratic Ideals 
We Are Dedicated To Uphold in a Free 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, outside 
of the American Indian, there is no such 
thing as a native American. As a Na- 
tion, we trace our ancestral roots to every 
corner of the globe. We have drunk 
deeply from the stream of immigrants 
who have flowed to our shores from all 
over the world. 

An Italian, under the patronage of a 
Spanish queen, discovered our Continent, 
and across the great oceans of the world 
came the hardy pioneer stock who built 
this mighty Nation from such humble 
beginnings. Through the early years of 
our national life the doors of America 
were flung wide to victims of famine and 
poverty, religious persecution, and to 
those who sought to begin life anew in 
the brave new world to the west. The 
harbors of America, marked by tolerance 
and good will, became the gateways to 
freedom, happiness, and security for mil- 
lions of new citizens. 

But with the end of World War I, this 
attitude, so firmly rooted in our demo- 
cratic traditions, was slowly obscured by 
the rise of a new, intolerant national- 


ism—a selfish discrimination against 
those who would enter the stream of 
American life. For the past quarter of 
a century this land of opportunity each 
year has been shunning thousands, per- 
haps millions, who would like to move 
here. In 1924 we set up the quota system 
of immigration and in 1929 applied to it 
the national origins formula, which es- 
tablished quotas according to the esti- 
mated national origins distribution of 
the white population of the United States 
in 1920. 

It has been obvious to many respon- 
sible citizens, especially since we have 
locked horns with the menace of com- 
munism all over the world, that this anti- 
quated machinery was in need of a dras- 
tic overhaul and a reconstruction that 
would aline it with the democratic prin- 
ciples to which our Nation was dedicated, 

For over 3 years, the expert staffs of 
congressional committees have been 
working on this job, attempting to clear 
the underbrush out of the tangled jungle 
of immigration legislation. While its 
work was, in many respects, marked by 
notable success, it has been a matter of 
regret and deep concern to me that Con- 
gress has perpetuated in our law the dis- 
criminations and restrictions born of the 
narrow nationalism that flowered 25 
years ago. i 

As President Truman said, in his mes- 
sage vetoing the omnibus immigration 
bill, this legislation “would perpetuate 
injustices of long standing against many 
other nations of the world, hamper the 
efforts we are making to rally the men 
of east and west alike, to the cause of 
freedom, and intensify the repressive 
and inhumane aspects of our immigra- 
tion procedures.” 

Mr. Speaker, I opposed this measure, 
both when it was first presented to the 
House and then by voting to sustain the 
President’s veto. Set out below are 
some of the particularly harmful fea- 
tures of the omnibus immigration bill 
which prompted my opposition. 

I 


The bill preserves the out-of-date 
quota allocations based on the national 
origins distribution of the 1920 census. 
Even in the ultranationalism of the 
roaring twenties, when this system was 
first proposed, we conceded that we 
could absorb one-sixth of 1 percent of 
the persons from an individual country 
then living in America. Is it too much 
to ask that we now use a more up-to-date 
census figure? 

The sponsors of this legislation were 
not content, however, with this stand- 
pat attitude. By piling preference upon 
preference, for immigrants of high edu- 
cation, technical training, and so forth, 
the bill bars, unless the preferences are 
not used, the hardy, freedom-loving 
pioneer, the type of our ancestors, who 
have become the sturdy backbone of 
American life. 

Moreover, by holding on to the 1920 
quota system, Congress has permitted 
the continuation of a system which al- 
lows thousands of quota numbers to go 
unused every year. The countries with 
the largest quotas, England, Germany, 
and Ireland, never send more than half 
the numbers they are allowed, and, since 
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the numbers are not transferable, many 
individuals, anxious to come to the 
United States, have been prevented from 
doing so, depriving our country of many 
persons who could have added to our 
strength, productivity, and varied cul- 
ture. 

To the peoples of Italy and other 
countries of southern and central Eu- 
rope, this preference for Nordic and 
Anglo-Saxon strains is especially offen- 
sive. The Congress turned a deaf ear to 
the opinions of me ny responsible groups 
in this country who urged that unused 
quotas be made available in the follow- 
ing year to countries whose quotas were 
oversubscribed. Such a provision would 
have been of great help to Italy, Greece, 
and Holland who must find a way of 
settling some of their people in other 
countries. How can we expect to win 
the friendship and support of the Italian 
people in the fight against communism 
when they know that written in our laws 
are unwarranted restrictions against 
them? 

i 


The bill changes immigration quotas 
for Jamaica and other Caribbean col- 
onies from the never-filled United King- 
dom quota of 65,721 to a special quota 
of 100 for each such colony, thus dras- 
tically. curtailing colored immigration. 
With this law on our books, what Amer- 
ican could challenge the Communist 
propaganda in the colonial areas of the 
world that we are a racist and discrim- 
inatory nation? 

ur 


The bill discriminates against immi- 
grants from oriental countries in two 
ways. It puts a 2,000-man-a-year ceil- 
ing on immigration for countries within 
the Asia-Pacific triangle, a ban which is 
not applied to any other race, and it 
charges to oriental quotas other na- 
tionals coming into the United States 
who are as much as 50 percent Asiatic in 
origin, a stigma which is borne by no 
other race. 

This country-of-birth formula means 
discrimination on our part between the 
native citizens of any given country on 
the grounds of their ancestry. We say, 
in effect, to a native-born citizen of 
Spain, that he cannot come to the United 
States if his mother or his father was 
an oriental. We say, in effect, to the 
citizens of oriental countries that if they 
are the mother or the father of a child, 
that will be enough to bar the child from 
our shores if the tiny quota of their coun- 
try is filled. Such a practice is without 
justification. 

Iv 

The bill closes our national doors to 
the tragic victims of religious and po- 
litical persecutions who are illiterate, 
Since 1917 we have granted an excep- 
tion to the literacy requirements of the 
law to these suffering individuals, but 
the omnibus bill draws back this helping 
hand of friendship. The proposed re- 
striction falls with particular force upon 
Catholics now being hounded in coun- 
tries behind the iron curtain. Had it 
been in effect before World War II, it 
would have been a death sentence to the 
many Jews who fled the pogroms of 
Hitler. 
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v 


The bill would make two convictions 
by a Nazi or Communist court, for other 
than purely political offenses, a bar to 
entry to the United States, even though 
the crime involved no moral turpitude. 
This is the treatment accorded many of 
the devout Protestants and Catholics of 
the iron-curtain countries who have re- 
mained steadfast in their faith, only to 
be tossed into prison on trumped-up 
charges of every description, after trial 
hv courts who know no justice. 

CONCLUSION 


For these and many other reasons too 
numerous and too technical to list here, 
I opposed the omnibus immigration bill. 
It is my sincere conviction that the long- 
needed and desired changes in immigra- 
tion law which the bill enacted did not, 
in my judgment, outweigh its potential 
harm, It is my hope that Congress will 
move swiftly to correct these errors so 
that our immigration laws will reflect 
the democratic ideals we are dedicated 
to uphold in a free world. 

Let us write into these laws the spirit 
of the words of St. Paul: 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor 
free * * for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus. 


Let our national policy give full voice 
to the eloquent inscription of Emma 
Lazarus on the Statue of Liberty: 

Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


Your Social Security Now and in the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the expanded social-security 
bill passed in the closing hours of the 
present Congress is a step forward in the 
right direction. 

In my opinion it still does not go far 
enough; still retains too many limita- 
tions; but its passage means a great ad- 
vance in the progress of our Nation to- 
ward real security for all. I am proud 
to have shared in that advance. 

Enactment of this legislation is proof 
that Congress and the people are recog- 
nizing the fundamental ideas upon which 
further progress can and will be made. 

First, we are recognizing that as wage 
levels rise, we can increase benefits with- 
out changing the tax rates or the self- 
supporting basis of the system. In other 
words, we are showing that we have a 
social-security program which is adapta- 
ble to changing conditions. 

Second, we are recognizing that Con- 
gress has the responsibility to review 
the social-security program at frequent 
intervals to assure that benefit levels are 


adequate, so that those who must live on 
the insurance benefits do not have to 
endure unnecessary hardship. 

Third, we are recognizing that, al- 
though the program was born in a de- 
pression, it has a vital role to fill in a 
period of full employment and rising 
wages, Even in periods of full employ- 
ment there are people who, because of 
age, disability, or family responsibilities, 
cannot work full time and therefore de- 
pend on the benefits for their support. 
INSURANCE PROGRAM AND AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 

Finally, we are recognizing the in- 
creasing significance of the insurance 
program in our American way of life. 

Nearly 8 out of every 10 people at work 
in paid civilian jobs are covered by the 
program. Over 60,000,000 people—in 
addition to those on the benefit rolls— 
are insured. 

Over 75 percent of the mothers and 
children of the country can count on 
receiving monthly insurance benefits if 
the breadwinner of the family should 
die. 

Four and a half million aged people, 
widows, and orphans are now on the 
benefit rolls. 

The bill we have just passed increases 
their benefits by $300,000,000. 

Thus when we take action to improve 
the insurance program we are doing 
something which directly affects the 
lives and the security of almost all 
Americans. 

These four basic ideas that the Con- 
gress is now recognizing in the passage 
of the social-security bill are ideas that 
I and others recognized long ago. 

I have fought for these ideas because 
I have believed they were right. They 
form a solid foundation for further im- 
provements in the program. 

I shall continue to fight for further 
improvements in our social-security pro- 
gram until every American has adequate 
protection. Much more needs to be done 
before we can attain that goal, before we 
can say that we have a truly effective 
program of social insurance against the 
economic hazards of our industrial civili- 
zation. 

We need to extend the coverage of the 
insurance program to the 10 percent or so 
of our working people who do not yet 
have any organized method of obtaining 
insurance protection. 

We need to increase the wage base for 
contributions and benefits from the 
present $3,600 to $6,000. 

We need to base benefits on the work- 
ers’ most prosperous years of employ- 
ment so that periods of low wages will 
not permanently hold down benefits. 

As a matter of simple equity to long- 
term contributors, we need to provide for 
increases in benefits for years of con- 
tributions under the system. 

And finally, it is absolutely essential 
that we provide cash benefits under the 
insurance program for people who can- 
not work because of sickness or dis- 
ability. When we have done all this we 
will have a program in keeping with our 
American way of life and our American 
standard of living—the best in the world, 

There will be another opportunity in 
the next Congress to build upon this 
foundation already laid, and to add fur- 
ther necessary improvements 
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I hope that the next Congress will en- 
act provisions to make the program ade- 
quate to the needs of the people. 

I hope that we will extend coverage to 
those who do not now have the protec- 
tion of the program. 

I hope that we will make further im- 
provements increasing benefits. 

Most important of all, I hope we will 
adopt provisions to protect workers who 
become disabled, not merely with a 
“waiver of premium” clause, but with 
monthly benefits for the duration of the 
disability, whether temporary or per- 
manent. Only when we have accom- 
plished all these things can we say our 
insurance program is truly an adequate 
one. I shall continue to strive toward 
that goal. 

The bill will be of great importance to 
the thousands of aged persons in Wash- 
ington who are now receiving insurance 
benefits. It will also mean much to the 
widows and orphans in Washington who 
are receiving insurance benefits. In ad- 
dition it will be of major help to the 
many thousands of the aged, the blind, 
the disabled, and the dependent children 
who are receiving public assistance, 

For the benefit of all citizens in my 
State, I include a brief summary of pro- 
visions of the bill: 

BENEFIT INCREASES 


First. The bill raises benefits for re- 
tired persons now on the rolls by $5 or 
12% percent, whichever is larger. 

Second, It increases the benefit for- 
mula from 50 to 55 percent of the first 
$100 of the average monthly wage. The 
remainder of the formula, 15 percent of 
the next $200, would remain unchanged. 
This higher benefit formula will apply to 
those who retire in the future. 

Third. It increases proportionately the 
benefits for wives, widows, children and 
the other categories of beneficiaries, 

Fourth. It raises from $20 to $25 the 
minimum benefit payable to a retired 
person and from $150 to $168.75 the larg- 
est amount payable to a family. 

Fifth. It increases the amount which 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
ficiaries can earn and still receive bene- 
fits from $50 to $70 a month. As in pres- 
ent law, people 75 and older may earn 
any amount and still receive benefits. 

Sixth. The five changes noted above 
would be effective beginning with the 
month of September 1952. 

Seventh. The bill contains a section 
relating to freezing benefit rights under 
the insurance program for periods dur- 
ing which the individual was permanent- 
ly and totally disabled. This is similar 
to the waiver of premium provided in 
private life insurance contracts. This 
section of the bill does not become effec- 
tive unless Congress extends the provi- 
sion after June 30, 1952. Aged bene- 
ficiaries now on the rolls could have their 
benefits increased if permanent and total 
disability had prevented them from 
working for a substantial period before 
reaching age 65. For those who come 
on the rolls in the future, the waiver of 
premium could preserve benefit rights 
and prevent benefit amounts from de- 
creasing. I hope that the Congress will 
extend and revise this provision next year 
to make it really effective. 
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EXTENSION OF COVERAGE 


Eighth. Credits of $160 per month 
are provided members of the Armed 
Forces serving since the close of World 
War II through 1953. These credits 
are the same as those provided in the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1952 
for servicemen of World War II. 

TECHNICAL CHANGES 


Ninth. The bill makes several tech- 
nical changes that will simplify the ad- 
ministration of insurance payments, cor- 
rect certain inequities in the 1950 amend- 
ments, and increase benefits. 

Tenth. It makes a technical change 
to remedy a defect in the provision for 
exemption of earned income of blind 
assistance recipients. 

Eleventh. It makes necessary changes 
in the Railroad Retirement Act to main- 
tain the existing coordination of the 
railroad retirement program with the 
social security program. 

ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS FOR THE NEEDY 


Twelfth: Finally, the bill provides 
Federal funds to enable the States to 
inerease public assistance payments by 
$5 a month for the aged, and blind, and 
the disabled, and by $3 a month for de- 
pendent children. 

This does not encompass all the rec- 
ommendations I would make to meet the 
national need for social security for 
everyone. My legislative program for 
social security would be broader and far 
more comprehensive. 

Earlier in this session I introduced 
H. R. 6752, which would have extended 
the coverage of the program to addi- 
tional employees and self-employed per- 
sons. It would have given wage credits 
to servicemen, including those who have 
served in Korea. 

It would have greatly increased bene- 
fits. 

It would have increased the amount 
beneficiaries can earn and still draw 
their benefits. 

It would have provided cash benefits 
for workers who become disabled, either 
temporarily or permanently. 

I firmly believe that all of these im- 
provements in the program are necessary 
and desirable. I have been convinced of 
that for many years. 

Many Members of this House will re- 
call that as early as 1945 I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 4551, to make many of these 
necessary improvements in the social- 
security program. In February of 1948, 
and again m in N May of 1949, I introduced 
bills to improve the social-security pro- 
gram. Thus, H. R. 7652, which I intro- 
duced on February 21 of this year, is the 
largest in a long series of measures 
which I, with some of my forward-look- 
ing colleagues, have introduced. I can- 
not insist too strongly on the importance 
of adopting these very necessary provi- 
sions to improve and strengthen the in- 
surance program. 

Under the social-security bill which I 
introduced I would increase average ben- 
efits of persons who are now on the rolls 
by about $15 a month instead of the $5 
in the pending bill. 

My bill provides for increasing benefits 
from the present maximum of $80 for 
a retired person to $140 a month maxi- 
mum for a person with 20 years of con- 


tributions and to $164 for a person con- 
tributing 40 years. 

Under my bill the maximum family 
benefit is increased from $150 a month 
to $200 a month. 

OBJECTIVE IS TO BANISH ECONOMIC INSECURITY 


The objective of my bill is to banish 
the paralyzing specter of economic in- 
security now faced by workers in our 
highly organized, mechanized, and inter- 
dependent economy. 

My bill would do this, as I have said, 
by increasing the level of social insur- 
ance benefits. Then it would give insur- 
ance protection against permanent and 
total disability and against temporary 
disability. It would also encourage the 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 

Finally, my bill would have extended 
the coverage of social security to numer- 
ous groups of our citizens who are not 
now covered, including members of the 
Armed Forces, farm owners, farm work- 
ers, domestic workers, and certain groups 
of Government employees. The total 
additional number of our people esti- 
mated to be covered by the provisions of 
my bill is 11,000,000. 

In short, the object of my bill is to 
grant social security protection to more 
of our citizens and to assure all partic- 
ipants in the social security system that, 
as far as is possible and practicable, 
they are to be insured against the haz- 
ards which constitute the basic ingre- 
dients of insecurity—injury, chronic ill- 
ness, and old age. 

I believe that these new steps in social 
security are absolutely necessary. 

I believe that our citizens can best con- 
tribute to the national welfare, and can 
best participate in the epic struggle for 
freedom which today grips the world, if 
they are secure in their own lives. 

If basic fear can be banished from the 
American family hearth, freedom will 
have a fuller and deeper meaning than 
it has ever had before. 


Abolition of the Filibuster—The Senate 
Should Vote After a Reasonable Time 
for Discussion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. KEM 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement by 
me regarding abolition of the filibuster, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

During the present period of strain and 
stress in world affairs, it is more important 
than ever that our Government practices 
here at home be sound and healthy. 

When the founding fathers set up our 
Republic, they placed the responsibility for 
making laws to protect the rights and in- 
terests of the people in the hands of the 


am convinced that those who framed our 
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Government intended that after a bill has 
been thoroughly tested in the crucible of 
debate, in Congress, there should be oppor- 
tunity for a vote. This applies to a civil- 
rights measure, like the so-called FEPC bill, 
just as to legislation of any other kind. 

Too often the legislative process in the 
Senate has been stymied by what President 
Woocrow Wilson called a small group of 
“willful men.” 

These willful men have not hesitated to 
take the floor and talk and talk—that is, 
filibuster. Their purpose is to sidetrack a 
bill to which they are opposed. 

I have reason to remember one filibuster all 
too well, It was a filibuster in the Eightieth 
Congress, soon after I became a member of 
the Senate. This filibuster conducted by 
certain Democrats killed my resolution call- 
ing for an investigation of the failure of the 
then Attorney General Tom Clark to investi- 
gate and to prosecute the notorious Kansas 
City vote frauds in the primary elections of 
August 1946. A vote on the resolution was 
prevented by a filibuster that lasted all 
night. We had the votes to pass it, but the 
resolution never got to a vote. As a result of 
this filibuster, no investigation was ever held. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
subject themselves to rules limiting discus- 
sion of bills coming before them for action. 
Senators, however, have long indulged in the 
privilege of practically unlimited debate. 
This has certain advantages. It permits full 
and complete discussion of measures coming 
up for consideration. It also helps prevent 
bad bills being railroaded through on the 
spur of the moment before public opinion 
has had an opportunity to be heard. 

But freedom of debate is subject to abuse. 
It has been abused, and abused badly— 
many times in the history of the Senate. 
All too often a few Senators have used the 
filibuster to overcome the will of a majority 
of the Senate—and the American people. 

More than a hundred years ago, a bill 
relating to the Bank of the United States 
was filibustered for several weeks. This so 
infuriated Henry Clay that he attempted un- 
successfully to curb the practice. Clay said 
that nobody could talk seriously about any 
subject more than 15 minutes. j 

Since Clay's time, leather-lunged, iron- 
legged Senators have paralyzed the legisla- 
tive process by talking—talking—and talk- 
ing. These talkfests unlimited often have 
no relation at all to the subject before the 
Senate. Once a Senator read Aesop’s Fables 
while he was holding the floor. 

There seems to be some question as to who 
has the long-distance talking record in the 
Senate. The Library of Congress tells me 
that the late Senator Robert LaFollette, of 
Wisconsin, held the floor for the longest 
time—16 hours and 23 minutes. His famous 
filibuster occurred in 1908 against a currency 
bill. At 12:40 one afternoon, “Old Bob” 
LaFollette, a stocky, bushy-haired man in a 
Prince Albert coat, rose to speak in opposi- 
tion. Moistening his lips, he opened the 
Washington telephone directory, and began 
reading—name after name—number after 
number. He droned on until 7:03 the next 
morning, being helped by interruptions for 
quorum calls and a drink of milk and eggs. 

When we talk about filibusters in recent 
years, one unusual personality comes to the 
minds of most of us. He was the master of 
the filibuster—the late Senator Huey P. Long, 
of Louisiana. In 1935, he held the floor for 
15% hours in a futile effort to block the 
extension of the old NRA. He gained the 
dubious distinction of actually speaking con- 
tinuously for a longer time than any other 
Senator—before or since. During his all- 
night discourse, the tireless “Kingfish” en- 
tertained the Senate with an oration about 
Frederick the Great, and by reading his 
favorite recipes for “potlikker,” fried oysters, 
and other southern dishes. He also read 
the Constitution, the Declaration of In- 
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dependence, and selected readings from Vic- 
tor Hugo. The cost of printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the things Senator Long 
said about fried oysters, guinea hens, and 
other disconnected subjects amount to well 
over $4,000. 

Such practices are ridiculous and childish. 
They lower the dignity of the Senate as a 
deliberative body. 

Once, when a Florida hurricane and a Sen- 
ate filibuster broke out at the same time, 
the late Will Rogers remarked: “The big 
blow in Florida is a local misfortune. But 
the big blow in the Senate is a national 
calamity.” 

The Senate has made a number of efforts 
to eliminate filibusters. In 1917, a small 
group in the Senate blocked passage of a 
bill to arm American merchant ships against 
German submarine attacks. Public opinion 
was aroused. The Senate adopted a rule to 
curb filibustering. But, filibuster-minded 
Senators found a loophole in the rule which 
virtually wiped out what effectiveness it 
might otherwise have had. Nineteen efforts 
were made under this rule to halt filibusters. 
Only four succeeded, 

I have been convinced for a long time that 
the filibuster is not in accord with the best 
traditions of our representative government. 
No one wants to limit any debate that is 
being carried on in good faith. Certainly 
ample time should be allowed for full dis- 
cussion of the merits of any bill which comes 
before the Senate. But it is disgraceful and 
intolerable for the highest legislative body in 
the land to be placed at the mercy of the 
voices of a few determined men. 

Three years ago, the Senate was again 
plagued by a filibuster. A group of southern 
Democrat Senators blocked a motion to con- 
sider one of the civil-rights bills. The de- 
bate dragged on and on. More and more 
important bills were caught in the jam. It 
became apparent that the public interest 
required a curb on this unreasonable prac- 
tice. 

In a speech on the Senate floor, I called 
for restrictions on the power of a small mi- 
nority to muzzle majority rule by filibuster- 
ing. I said that the right of so-called un- 
limited debate has been abused to the point 
where the Senate has made itself ridiculous, 
not only in the eyes of our own people, but 
in the eyes of the world. I reminded the 
Senat that under the rule existing at that 
time, it was possible for one man to block 
legislation involving the very safety of our 
country. 

After a bitter fight, a new rule was adopted 
providing that when 16 Senators decide that 
one or more of their colleagues are talking 
too long on a bill they may sign a petition 
demanding cloture—meaning a close of the 
debate. If two-thirds of the Members of the 
Senate, that is 64 Senators, agree then the 
discussion is sharply limited, and a vote can 
be taken on the bill. 

In 1950 this new rule was given its first 
test. A motion was made to bring up for 
debate the fair employment practices bill, 
that is, the FEPC. A filibuster dragged on 
day after day. 

The merits of the FEPC measure was not 
the issue before the Senate. The filibuster 
was against a motion to let the FEPC bill 
come up for consideration, 

After days of filibustering, an effort was 
made to shut off debate by use of the new 
rule, A petition with more than enough sig- 
natures was filed demanding cloture. But 
when the crucial vote was taken, only 52 
Senators voted to halt the filibuster—12 
short of the number required to bring the 
debate to a close. Thirty-three Republicans 
voted to end the filibuster. Only 19 Dem- 
ocrats voted to do so. 

I signed the cloture petition. I voted to 
break the filibuster. In fact, during my 
years of service in the United States Senate 
I have voted in favor of cloture and to curb 


the filibuster on every roll call and at every 
opportunity. I expect to continue to do so. 

The question of States’ rights was not 
the issue before the Senate. It was not a 
question of whether the Senate will or will 
not, should or should not, pass an FEPC law. 
The real question involved was whether there 
should be orderly procedure in the Senate— 
a question as to whether the FEPC bill should 
be brought before the Senate for debate— 
whether those interested in it should have 
their day in court. 

Any far-reaching proposal should be tested 
in the crucible of debate. Until then, no 
informed and intelligent decision may be 
expected. After there has been a reasonable 
opportunity for discussion, a vote should be 
taken. This is what is meant by cloture. 
This is why I have favored a reasonable 
cloture rule ever since I have been a Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate. 


Point 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
statement which I have prepared on our 
point 4 program, and which I intend to 
distribute to my constituents. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION 


Point 4, or the technical-assistance pro- 
gram, is America’s answer to the challenge 
of freedom 3, freedom from want. Only 
through their own development can the 
standard of living of the impoverished peo- 
ples of the world be permanently raised. 
This is the vision of point 4—not a hand-out, 
but a sharing of skills so that all may have 
the satisfaction of seeing their daily labor 
produce an adequate living for themselves 
and their families. 

Few ideas in history have so caught the 
imagination of the people of America or of 
the rest of the world. Point 4 was conceived 
in that part of the American spirit that 
refuses to be overwhelmed by seemingly in- 
conquerable problems. It had its genesis in 
our climate of expanding opportunities. It 
was nourished by the fundamentally Ameri- 
can desire to help others and to repay other 
lands for their part in our heritage and our 
development. 

There is not a nation or a people on the 
face of this globe that has not contributed 
something to us. Point 4 is our chance to 
close the circle by contributing something 
to them. Not in material terms—because 
America is not materialistic—but in human 
terms. We would share our technical skills 
with other peoples, working and learning 
together to conquer the specters of want, 
disease, and impoverishment. 

We have made a good beginning. Under 
the gentle pressure of successful demon- 
stration, new techniques are being adopted, 
customs are being changed, and the whole 
social organization of many communities is 
being transformed as its members learn to 
cope more effectively with their environ- 
ment. The age-old war between man and 
nature was favoring nature in too many parts 
of the globe; man was scarcely able to eke 
out a subhuman existence. Now, all that 
is changing. With the aid of a few simple 
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tools, and that all-essential ingredient, 
knowledge, man is conquering nature. 
Where simple metal plows are used, in- 
stead of a wooden stick, cultivation becomes 
effective. Where new seed is sown, the crops 
are bigger and healthier. Where tube wells 
have been sunk, drought is no longer a 
danger. Where DDT has been sprayed, 
mosquitoes cannot bring malaria. Where 
penicillin has been injected, the painful, 
festering sores of yaws disappear. And 
where these things are done, hope soon re- 
appears, and people begin to work and plan 
for the future. 

Point 4, and the generous cooperative ap- 
proach to world need which it represents, 
is America’s answer to the material attrac- 
tion of communism in the underdeveloped 
area of the world. Communism and hope 
cannot survive in the same climate. We have 
the means and the ability to see to it that 
hope wins, 

Even so, let us not make the mistake of 
blaming communism for the surge of revolu- 
tion that is sweeping the peoples of Asia 
and Africa today. There yearning for in- 
dependence and progress has far sounder 
roots. It stems from the ideals which west- 
ern civilization carries with it wherever it 
goes. It is the same spirit which animated 
us when we declated our independence, and 
conquered both our enemies and the wilder- 
ness itself to build the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. We should rejoice that 
they too have felt its power, and encourage 
them to use it rightly. 

The violence and intensity of that spirit 
have been shown in many places. In China, 
it was perverted to the ends of communism, 
In India, it has found a democratic path— 
though the democracy there is so new and 
precarious that any serious failure may bring 
an explosion, and another key country be 
lost to the cause of freedom, In Indochina, 
Malaya, and Burma it is reflected in civil 
warfare and bloodshed. In Egypt and Iran 
it has led to open defiance and overthrow 
of European domination. Everywhere the 
propelling force is the same—a desire for 
political freedom and economic and social 
justice. 

Point 4—the helping hand of brother- 
hood—is democracy’s answer to the chal- 
lenge of the Asian awakening. Upon its 
success will depend the future of this area 
of the world. Its effectiveness, and the meas- 
ure of our support, will determine whether 
democracy can and will provide them with 
a survival standard of living. More than 
that, a wholehearted point 4 program will 
show that we care about them and give the 
lie to Communist propaganda about our 
values and motives, 

Since January 1949, when President Tru- 
man first proposed the program, it has be- 
come a fully accepted part of our foreign 
policy. Even more important, many private 
individuals and organizations have seen the 
challenge of point 4 work. Church groups, 
civil organizations, and other institutions 
are training personnel, contributing equip- 
ment, and otherwise joining enthusias- 
tically in the program, Thousands of people 
have sent plows, seed packets, clothing, 
books, and other needed items to their un- 
known friends in other countries. The 
United Nations has enlisted the cooperation 
of other free nations in a technical-assist- 
ance program of its own. Together we are 
bringing undreamed of results to impov- 
erished nations the world over. 

This is the spirit of democracy at work, 

THE NEED 

We may speak glibly of underdeveloped 
areas but few of us have any conception 
of the stark reality of life in these lands 
which cover half the earth. We realize, of 
course, that there is no television, no radio, 
no running water, but beyond that our con- 
ceptions grow hazy. The following table, 
read with a little imagination, will give a 
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good idea of the vast gulf that separates our 
life from that of the people of India, 
Pakistan, and other Asian and African and 
Latin-American countries: 


Comparison of underdeveloped with 
developed areas 


Under- 


Inter- | Devel 
oon mediate} oped 
Annual per capita income in 
— .. 41 154 461 
Mechanicalenergy, per capita 
horsepower hours per day 1.2 6.4 26.6 
Life icy in years. 30 52 63 
Physi per 1 0.17 0.78 
Food 838 
r person per day 2,150 | 2, 760 3, 040 
C 2 een e pou: 
1 4.8 7.52 18. 63 
8 of population literate. 22 80 95 
Elementary school teachers 
per 1,000 people 1.76 3.42 3.98 


We must keep in mind that these broad 
averages cover up the differences in the 
various categories. There are big differences 
between the various developed countries, as 
well as between the various underdeveloped 
countries. To illustrate this, let us just con- 
sider per capita income (dollars in 1949). 
In 1949-dollar figures it looked like this: 


Underdeveloped areas: 
Latin: erte 
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These underdeveloped areas are not just 
isolated wilderness either. They are some 
of the most populous countries in the world. 
Over 1,000,000,000 people live in them—and 
there are only about 2,378,000,000 people in 
the whole world. The breakdown is as fol- 


lows: 
Latin America 158, 000, 000 
Alri: 25 198, 000, 000 
Turkey and Greece 27, 000, 000 
Middle East. 36, 000, 000 
South Asia . — 465, 000, 000 
Southeast Asia. 188, 000, 000 
Oceania 3, 000, 000 
„ 1, 075, 000, 000 


Even though economically backward, they 
supply some of our major needs. Seventy- 
three percent of our stockpiled strategic ma- 
terials come from underdeveloped countries 
and they supply 58 percent of all our im- 
ports. These include such items as virtually 
all of our natural rubber, manganese, 
chromium, and tin, a third of our aluminum 
and a quarter of our zinc and copper. With 
these materials, the United States, with only 
6 percent of the world's population and 7 
percent of its area, accounts for roughly half 
of its industrial output. Without them, cur 
industry would be crippled: our factories 
would shut down and our people would be 
thrown out of work. Of the 38 important 
industrial minerals, we produce what we 
need of only 9. Thus it is a matter of cold 
self-interest, as well as of idealism, to see 
that these countries improve themselves so 
that they have the political and economic 
stability to continue to supply us with the 
things we need. 


HOW POINT 4 WORKS 
The evolution of point 4 has been com- 
paratively slow. President Truman proposed 
it in January 1949. It took until June 1950 
to get the Act for International Develop- 


ment—the basic point 4 legislation—ap- 
proved. Here is the policy of the United 
States as we enunciated it in that act: 

“The peoples of the United States and 
other nations have a common interest in the 
freedom and in the economic and social prog- 
ress of all peoples. Such progress can further 
the secure growth of democratic ways of life, 
the expansion of mutually beneficial com- 
merce, the development of international un- 
derstanding and good will, and the mainte- 
nance of world peace. 

“The efforts of the peoples living in eco- 
nomically underdeveloped areas of the 
world to realize their full capabilities and to 
develop the resources of the lands in which 
they live can be furthered through the co- 
operative endeavor of all nations to exchange 
technical knowledge and skills and to en- 
courage the flow of investment capital.” 

The first appropriations were made in Sep- 
tember of that year. Since then the program 
has grown steadily. A separate part of the 
State Department, the Technical Coopera- 
tion Administration, is in charge of it. By 
April of this year, 774 experts were helping 
the peoples of 32 underdeveloped countries 
to help themselves. People from 41 coun- 
tries had come to the United States for 
training so they could go back and teach new 
methods to their countrymen, 

Public and private agencies have worked 
together to make the program a success. 
The United States Government alone has 
some 20 departments and agencies directly 
involved. These agencies have either sent 
people abroad or they have trained others 
who came here to learn. Many private or- 
ganizations are giving their help by training 
technicians to send abroad and by acting 
as hosts to visitors here. 

Large and far-flung as point 4 operations 
are, however, the personal touch has not 
been lost. The program is being kept small 
enough so that it will never be lost. We 
do not go to these people and say that we 
are going to tell them how to run their eco- 
nomic affairs better—that would be neither 
effective nor democratic. Instead we work 
together with the peoples of the backward 
areas, waiting first for them to determine 
what they really want and need to know, 
and then working out a plan whereby they 
contribute all the resources they can spare, 
and we supply the needed technicians and 
in some cases equipment and tools as well, 
As the people become interested and learn 
the new ways, the program grows of itself. 

This has been demonstrated in India, 
where the pilot project in Etawah Province, 
under the direction of Horace Holmes—a 
Tennessee county agent—was so spectacu- 
larly successful that Indians have gone from 
his 100 square mile area into neighboring 
areas and spread his teaching. A similar 
pattern will be followed throughout the rest 
of India under an agreement between our 
governments. Demonstration villages will be 
set up and the people themselves will then 
be able to teach their neighbors. Thus, for 
a Very small expenditure of funds, Indian 
agriculture will become self-supporting and 
India, instead of having to import 5,000,000 
tons of foodstuffs per year will be able to use 
that precious foreign exchange to build up 
her industrial economy. 

But point 4 is not all teaching. We are 
helping India with equipment, too. We are 
sending over tube wells to provide irriga- 
tion for the parched soil. We are spraying 
whole villages with DDT to eliminate malaria, 
We are inoculating cattle against rinderpest. 
We are clearing jungle land to provide peas- 
ants with a plot of their own ground, We 
are building dams to control the rivers and 
provide a year-round supply of water. We 
are helping the new Indian Government in 
its problems of administration. We are 
working together to settle many of the 
countless problems which beset any new na- 
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tion. And this common effort is cementing 
our friendship and replacing distrust with 
understanding. 

The Indian pattern is being repeated in 
many other countries. In some, like the 
Latin American nations, we have been work- 
ing together for many years. In others, we 
are just beginning. But everywhere the re- 
sponse is the same: wholehearted accept- 
ance of the program and its method. 


OTHER POINT 4 PROGRAMS 


We are not the only nation to have a point 
4program. There are 34 regional and world- 
wide agencies concerned with technical as- 
sistance. The United Nations and its agen- 
cies have an extensive program in which all 
the nations outside of the Soviet bloc partici- 
pate. The American and United Nations 
programs complement each other very well. 
In many countries an informal native-U. N.- 
American team does the planning, so that 
we do not work at cross purposes. Even more 
important, there are some things that the 
U. N. can do far better than we can, Other 
United Nations countries may have special 
skills to offer, and they do so under the U. N. 
program. Often, too, the U. N. provides a 
far better opening wedge, since it is not 
looked at with the same suspicion that a na- 
tional foreign government receives. In addi- 
tion, the specialized organs of the U. N., 
such as the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, or 
UNESCO are often better fitted for the tech- 
nical-assistance job than our Government 
agencies are. For all of these reasons, the 
U: N. program should be supported to the 
utmost. 

In fact, the many factors in favor of the 
U. N. program have led some people to argue 
that we should channel point 4 through 
them. The suggestion has some merit. The 
main draw-back is that the U. N. program is 
much smaller than ours, and the U. N. takes 
the view that all of its programs should be 
truly international. Unless other countries 
can contribute proportionate shares, there- 
fore, the U. N. does not act. To channel point 
4 through the U. N. would be simply to make 
it a holding company for American funds 
and an American program, 

The important thing is to work together 
with all who want to help on technical as- 
sistance. We can and should at the same 
time be proud that America is able to 
shoulder most of the burden. 


THE PLACE OF POINT 4 IN OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Its very name emphasizes that point 4 is 
only a part of our foreign policy. Points 1, 
2, and 3 are equally vital. Let me review 
them. 

Point 1 is support of the United Nations. 
We may be disappointed because the U. N. 
has not been more effective. This is only 
human, but it is no reason to withdraw our 
support from it. Never before in the history 
of mankind has any world organization had 
the actual power that the U. N. now possesses. 
And the U. N. alone, of all the international 
bodies in existence today, offers the hope 
of an enduring . NATO is important. 
The Organization of American States is im- 
portant. European union is important. But 
these are all less important than the United 
Nations. Let us remember this when we 
begin to get cynical about its achievements: 
so long as there is a forum in the world 
where all nations can present their cases, 
there is the possibility that all nations can 
reconcile their differences, at least enough 
to live in peace with each other. 

Point 2 is aiding world economic recovery. 
This has largely been accomplished. The 
terrible devastation of war is being covered 
over with new buildings and new hope. But 
the world economy is still in a shaky posi- 
tion. What we do or do not do here in the 
United States is terribly important to other 
nations. We must be constantly on the 
alert to see that our actions do not set off 
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the chain reaction of economic collapse 
abroad. 

Point 3 is strengthening the free nations 
against aggression. As long as the threat 
of communism menaces the world, this will 
have to be the cardinal consideration in our 
policy. Only free nations, united in spirit 
and in fact, can successfully resist the wily 
intrigues or the outright attacks of the 
Communists. The Mutual Security Pro- 
gram is the free world’s method of 
strengthening itself. It is a sound program, 
worthy of our full support. At the same 
time, we must keep our own defenses strong. 
We cannot afford to sap our military might 
through congressional stinginess or to frit- 
ter it away by poor planning. 

Underlying our whole foreign policy is the 
most powerful force in the world: the force 
of the ideals of free men. We have no 
choice but to be true to them. They are 
our proud heritage and our most cherished 
possession—and they, rather than military, 
economic, or technical aid, are what will 
eventually make freedom secure in the 
world. 


Project Vista Looks Only Into a Blind 
Alley in Urging Army Control Over 
Aircraft Allocated to Close Support— 
Air Power Is Total and Cannot Be 
Divided—One Single Air Arm Must 
Control Tactical as Well as Strategic 
Air Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues in this House are 
well aware of the fact that I believe in 
air power. They know I am sincere in 
that belief. I believe in air power be- 
cause I know what air power did to in- 
sure victory in World War II. I believe 
in air power because I know what air 
power is accomplishing for the United 
Nations in Korea. I know that Ameri- 
can air power—which is growing strong- 
er day by day—is a constant reminder 
to Russia that we mean to prevent 
world war III if it is humanly possible 
to do so. Without question or doubt, 
should attack be made on these United 
States, we mean to use air power to de- 
feat it. 

It is for these reasons that I am dis- 
turbed by what I hear of a project ema- 
nating from California and supposedly 
under study in Washington—a project 
supposed to look into the future but ac- 
tually reevaluating the past. 

I am a believer in air power—but I am 
not partisan in my support. I am also 
a believer in fair play. I do not like to 
see blows delivered below the belt. I do 
not like covert attacks made in the name 
of scientific analysis. In particular, I 
do not like to have attacks made on 
American air power and on the United 
States Air Force under the guise of dis- 
interested, impartial operational analy- 
sis. Such analysis is dishonest at best. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the sort of attack 
that has been made recently—I am not 


sure by whom—in a report called Project 
Vista. By means of -quasi-scientific 
analysis, this report urges build-up of 
tactical air power for close support of the 
ground forces. Its recommendation is 
to break up the Air Force—and return 
operational control of tactical air power 
to the Army. 

Such a recommendation, if carried out, 
would emasculate the Air Force. It 
would not merely set the art of warfare 
back a hundred years—but it would, by 
insuring Communist victory, return the 
world to the Dark Ages. Air power is 
today the greatest weapon this country 
possesses for defense or for victory if at- 
tacked. And air power is indivisible. 
You cannot give part of air power to 
the Army, part to the Navy, and expect 
the Air Force to keep Russia at bay and 
to maintain peace with the rest. 

The United States Air Force is the only 
military arm that can reach the heart of 
Russia from bases in the United States. 
It is the only force we have that can 
reach the source of Russian strength— 
reach beyond the standing army with 
which she fringes the iron curtain— 
reach beyond Chinese Communist Re- 
public with which she guards the Yalu 
and Manchuria—reach the very vitals of 
the sadistic giant. The men in the 
Kremlin know that—whether some men 
in the Pentagon do or not. 

Mr. Speaker, science is good, and in- 
sures progress. Scientific analysis is 
good, and reveals truth. But quasi- 
scientific analysis used to cover an attack 
on the United States Air Force is dis- 
honest, disloyal, and un-American. It is, 
in the words of an editorial I ask to have 
inserted in the Recorp, a foolish, blun- 
dering play into Soviet hands. 

We could never muster manhood 
enough to equal the standing army of 
Russia. Even if we could we would not 
willingly sacrifice American youth in 
needless ground encounter against the 
overwhelming might of Russia and her 
satellites. 

We cannot reach Moscow by sea— 
neither Moscow with its Kremlin, nor the 
Baku oil fields, nor the humming in- 
dustries secreted in the heart of the 
Caucasus. But we can reach the heart 
of Russia with air power—unless we so 
weaken the United States Air Force that 
our strong right arm hangs limp by our 
side. 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my hands a 
brilliant editorial that shows up the 
falseness of the sweeping allegations of 
Project Vista. It is from the July issue 
of Aviation Age—and it is entitled 
“Undermining Air Power.” By unani- 
mous consent of my colleagues, I insert 
it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD where it 
will remain as a testimonial to my un- 
failing support of air power in the 
Eighty-second Congress. It is my legacy 
to this Congress. 

The editorial is as follows: 

UNDERMINING AIR POWER 

According to Hanson W. Baldwin in the 
New York Times, an operational analysis 
titled “Project Vista“ has been made by the 
California Institute of Technology for the 
armed services and is under study in Wash- 
ington. This report is said to have laid the 
greatest stress upon the development of tac- 
tical as opposed to strategic air power. 
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Among its recommendations, Project Vista 
is said to urge decentralization of and major 
modifications in the Air Force system used 
for the control of aircraft providing close 
support for ground troops. This would give 
the Army operational control over aircraft 
allocated to close support of its troops at 
corps or division level. 

If correct, this allegedly scientific study 
represents another attempt to undermine the 
principal strength of the United States Air 
Force. It is another. maneuver by ground 
and sea warfare proponents to retrieve for 
those services the preeminent role once heid 
but lost due to the rising capabilities of the 
airplane. 

Air power is the greatest potential weapon 
this country possesses. It is today, despite 
the USAF’s limited composition, the only ` 
power that has prevented open Russian ag- 
gression. It is the only military arm of our 
three services that can reach Russia’s vitals, 
Not the Army, not the Navy—but only air 
power can deliver devastating blows to the 
heart of the enemy. 

This great weapon—the only weapon with 
which the United States can win a third 
world war—is being lost through the political 
maneuverings and fumblings of the Presi- 
dent and the previous timidity of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Moreover, our military and 
civilian leadership are still wedded to ground 
warfare concepts, still thinking in terms of 
millions of men contending bloodily for the 
decision in the shell holes of Europe. 

But the Russians can put into the field 
against us millions more men than we ever 
can hope to raise; our Navy, no matter how 
large and strong, never can do more than 
nibble at the edges of Soviet power. Only 
the Air Force can reach the source of Soviet 
strength, its industries, its oil resources, its 
transportation system, its research centers, 
its military supplies, its atomic bomb plants. 

Only by destroying these will the Soviet 
imperialism be decisively defeated in the 
event war between Russia and the western 
nations breaks out. No amount of scientific 
analysis can cover this fact. And to divorce 
from Air Force control elements of its tac- 
tical air, to emphasize tactical over strategic 
air power, is to play into the Russians’ hands, 
to fight them on their own ground of supe- 
rior strength. 

For that will mean we are trying to match 
the Russian surface forces in an attempt to 
beat our way—perhaps over Napoleon’s route 
and with Napoleon’s success—to Moscow if 
and when war starts. 


The “Little Men” and the 


Story 


Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, we have 
come a long way in Michigan over the 
past 20 years. We have pulled ourselves 
up by our bootstraps from the bank- 
ruptey and degradation of the great de- 
pression to the security, the independ- 
ence, and the prosperity which, together 
with all Americans, we enjoy today. We 
have worked hard to do it. 

The average Michigan family, primar- 
ily as a result of more steady and secure 
employment, is earning and saving more 
than ever. We are living more spa- 
ciously and in better-equipped housing. 
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We are eating more nourishing foods, 
We are getting more health services, 
more educational advantages, more rec- 
reational opportunities. We are secure 
as never before. And Federal-State co- 
operative economic and social welfare 
programs are helping those who failed 
to keep pace with the more prosperous. 

Yet the same forces whose policies 
would have stopped our progress are still 
threatening our gains and our future. 
Our job now is to extend and defend 
those gains. 

This will, of course, be described as a 
continuing march down the long road to 
socialism by those who have opposed the 
forward-looking legislation which is the 
bedrock foundation of American pros- 
perity. These political dinosaurs and 
prophets of doom have, over the past 20 
years, spoken out in a torrent of fearful 
predictions and scare words about the 
fate for which they supposed America 
was destined. But day after day, year 
after year, the steady march of facts 
and events has branded them as the false 
prophets of the twentieth century. 

While most of the American people, 
standing on their hard-won economic 
and social gains, look into a brighter and 
happier world, these false prophets still 
wander aimlessly in the fairyland so 
aptly described by William Allingham: 

Up the airy mountain 
Down the rushy glen, 
We daren't go a-hunting 
For fear of little men. 


The people of Michigan need go no 
further than their own State borders to 
find the facts which so effectively dispel 
the “little men.“ From the Sault Ste. 
Marie to the Ohio border, from lake to 
lake, the facts of our daily lives are testi- 
mony to the progress of the past 20 years, 

FOLKS ARE LIVING BETTER 


Our total income, in terms of 1950 
prices, has increased 105 percent since 
1929, the last year of Republican’ pros- 
perity, and 191 percent since 1932. 

Today more Michigan families than 
ever before have attained the goal of al- 
most every American—home ownership, 
and “my own back-yard.” More than 
1,180,000 Michigan families own their 
own homes, an increase of 72 percent 
over 1930. Through Federal-State-local 
housing agencies, 9,487 units of low-rent 
public housing have been constructed, or 
are under construction in Michigan, with 
8,000 units in the city of Detroit. 

The addition of modernized medical 
facilities, greatly increasing the number 
of hospital beds and other hospital facil- 
ities has improved the health of the peo- 
ple of our State. Infant deaths per 1,000 
live births dropped from 66 in 1929 to 
only 26 in 1951, in the State. Maternal 
deaths per 1,000 live births declined 
strikingly from 6.6 in 1929 to only 0.6 in 
1949. This continuous emphasis on the 
health of our people has paid off in lives 
saved. 

Social security has built personal con- 
fidence and independence; 190,900 elder 
citizens in Michigan are now receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits 
amounting to $90,113,000 a year. In 1951 
alone, assistance was given to 60,201 de- 
pendent children, blind and disabled per- 


sons, in the amount of $13,325,672. For 

most of us, the fear of crippling misfor- 

tune, old age in the poorhouse, and a 

pauper's grave is forever banished. 

MORE WORKERS HAVE JOBS, HIGHER REAL WAGES, 
. GREATER SECURITY 

While we remember that in 1932, over 
12,000,000 men and women in the United 
States were totally and despairingly 
without jobs, we recognize that in 1950 
2,350,000 people in Michigan had jobs. 
Their weekly pay, in 1951, averaged al- 
most $75 a week, whereas the national 
average in 1932 was $32.40, if you had a 
job. 

The 40-hour week, time and a half 
for overtime, paid holidays and vaca- 
tions, unemployment insurance, and the 
minimum wage are all hallmarks of the 
gains the workingmen of Michigan have 
realized under the national Democratic 
administrations. Because we have rec- 
ognized—and enforced—the right to or- 
ganize freely and bargain collectively, 
union membership in Michigan stood at 
750,000 as long ago as 1948. 

Where would the unions, and the 
workers, be today had the Taft-Hartley 
union-busting crew been in power since 
1933? 

BUSINESS IS BETTER THAN EVER 

Because the economy of our State is 
stronger than ever before, the efforts 
of the honest businessman pay off more 
handsomely than at any time in our his- 
tory. We have forever proved that what 
is good for the country is good for 
business. 

Sixteen thousand eight hundred new 
businesses of all kinds were started in 
Michigan in 1950—solid proof of the 
hollowness of Republican charges that 
so-called socialism is undermining ini- 
tiative and the spirit of competition. 
Retail sales have jumped from $2,200,- 
000,000 in 1929 to $5,500,000,000 in 1948. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
made 107 loans totaling over $41,000,000 
to Michigan business in 1951. Of these, 
102, amounting to $12,500,000, were made 
to aid small business. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration now protects bank deposits so 
that not a single depositor in any bank 
suffered a cent of loss or a moment’s de- 
lay because of bank failures last year. 
Five billion and three hundred million 
dollars of private bank deposits are now 
insured up to $10,000 of each account. 

For the farmers, the Democratic ad- 
ministrations have established parity 
price policies that keep the prices of 
products farmers sell in fair relation- 
ship with the prices of things they buy. 
By this strengthening of our agricul- 
tural economy we help to provide a 
market for the products of industry and 
thus maintain the living standards of 
the city dweller as well as the farmer. 
VETERANS ARE HELPED BY A GRATEFUL NATION 


President Franklin Roosevelt pio- 
neered the modern approach to the 
problems of the veteran in the GI bill 
of rights of 1944. The Eighty-second 
Congress has just passed a new version 
of that bill for those called to service 
since fighting broke out in Korea. 

Over 41,533 Michigan veterans took 
advantage of the GI bill’s provisions to 
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continue education or training in 1951. 
On these VA programs, the Federal 
Government spent nearly $42,000,000 in 
Michigan. By 1951, over 115,000 Michi- 
gan veterans had joined the ranks of 
home owners by taking advantage of 
the small down payments and 4-percent 
interest rate provided by the VA guar- 
antee program under the GI bill. 
CONCLUSION 


In these, and countless thousands of 
other ways, the American people have 
provided for themselves, under the lead- 
ership of the National Democratic ad- 
ministrations, a prosperous way of life 
unparalleled in the history of the world. 
We can measure all these material gains 
with the techniques of statistical analy- 
sis, but what we can never determine is 
the moral and spiritual progress of the 
American people over this two-decade 
span of history. We face the world, in- 
deed we lead the world, with an im- 
mense growth in our feeling of human 
dignity and security. We have rejected 
and disproved the boom-and-bust phi- 
losophy of economic life. We have 
demonstrated before a disbelieving 
world that man is the master of his 
temporal and spiritual destiny. We 
haye made a reality of our God-given 
birthright to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. 


World Events and American Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following copy of the ad- 
dress which I delivered to the American 
Cotton Congress in Houston, Tex., on 
June 19, 1952: 


I appreciate the honor of being invited 
to address the American Cotton Congress, 
Although I am far enough from home to 
set myself up as an expert of some kind, 
I can assure you that I have never pre- 
tended to be a cotton expert. All this in 
spite of the late “Cotton Ed“ Smith’s con- 
tention that all cotton experts came from 
the North, especially Alaska. 

I do admit that in the course of a number 
of years as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture I have heard a lot of 
talk about cotton and cotton problems. It 
is a genuinely interesting subject and I am 
glad to add to my knowledge of it by attend< 
ing this meeting. 

Having been given the opportunity to 
choose my own subject, I have selected the 
rather general one of world events and 
American agriculture. This will enable me 
to talk a little about cotton, and if I get 
into deep water I can quickly change the 
subject to wheat or beef cattle, which are 
not only important products of your State 
but of my own as well. 

I have not had a first-hand opportunity 
to familiarize myself with the activities of 
the American Cotton Congress. However I 
understand they are somewhat along the line 
of those carried on by the National Cotton 
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Council, In W: m I have had oc- 
casion to observe the work of the cotton 
council, So impressed have I been with 
what I have seen that I have suggested to 
organizations representing those engaged in 
the production, marketing, and processing 
of wheat the wisdom of setting up a wheat 
council. These suggestions have met with 
interest, and I know that consideration is 
being given the matter. It is said that the 
most sincere form of flattery is imitation, 
and my suggestion that those interested in 
wheat set up a similar organization indi- 
cates how favorably I look upon the activi- 
ties of the cotton council and the American 
Cotton Congress. 

The subject I have selected for my re- 
marks today has been suggested by looking 
back at American agriculture during the 
three decades from 1920 to 1950. The first 
of these decades began with a short depres- 
sion which was particularly hard on agri- 
culture and from which it did not fully 
recover before the great depression began in 
1929. The second decade began during the 
depression and included 3 years of drought. 
By the end of this decade large surpluses of 
storable agricultural commodities had ac- 
cumulated in spite of strict controls designed 
to limit production to probable consumption 
and exports. Although our population was 
increasing, agricultural production was prac- 
tically stationary during both of these dec- 
ades. Per capita food consumption re- 
mained about the same, and the needs of 
our increased population were just about 
met by the reduction which took place in 
exports. Soil fertility was declining. Ero- 
sion was taking a great toll, and per acre 
yields were going down. Prices were at a 
low level and in 1939 were only slightly 
higher than they averaged during the de- 
pression. In short during this 20-year 
period American agriculture cannot be said 
to have held its own. 

Even in 1940 when the effects of the 
European war were beginning to be felt, 
farm prices were only 90 percent of the 1930 
level and 88 percent of the average for the 
1935-39 period. To enumerate a few indi- 
vidual average commodity prices for 1940, 
wheat was 68 cents per bushel; corn, 62 
cents; cotton, a little less than 10 cents a 
pound; beef cattle, $7.55 per hundred: and 
other prices in proportion. However during 
this year agriculture showed one sign of 
health by increasing its production 10 per- 
cent above the previous 5-year average. 

This brings us to the third decade, 1940- 
50, and what a different story it is. By the 
end of the war we had increased agriculture 
production by more than a third, and in 1946 
it was 87 percent above prewar. This in- 
crease was achieved in the face of many 
shortages including manpower, machinery, 
fertilizer, and transportation. All of this in- 
creased production, plus large accumulations 
of storable commodities was absorbed. Some 
went into exports to our allies; some into 
war production in this country; but a large 
part of it was accounted for by the fact 
that our per capita food consumption had 
expanded so that by 1946 it was 19 percent 
above prewar. Since 1946 there have been 
slight further increases in production which 
reached 41 percent above prewar in 1949 
and 1951. Per capita consumption of food 
has fallen off since 1946 but still remains 
12 or 18 percent above prewar. Likewise 
domestic mill consumption of cotton is sub- 
stantially above prewar levels. Tobacco 
production, consumption, and exports have 
also made substantial increases. 

The spectacular expansion of agriculture 
during the decade of the forties which is con- 
tinuing to some extent into the fifties is a 
fascinating story. How did it come about? 
Was it all due to the war? Will it continue? 
There are no sure or easy answers. It is 
easy to say that it was due to the war, and 
of course the war and the increased demand 


for agricultural products which it brought 
about was the trigger which set off the 
mechanism. Thereafter it was a sort of a 
chain reaction. We needed more agricul- 
tural products for war industries and the 
armed services. War industries absorbed 
our unemployed. Wages were increased. 
Buying power was expanded. Buying out- 
lets for industrial goods were restricted be- 
cause industry was changing from civilian to 
military purposes. People had more money 
to spend for food and clothing, Our allies 
needed food, cotton, and other farm products, 
All of this continued through the war. 

Many expected a letdown at the war's end, 
but as yet it has not happened. At home 
industry has continued to flourish. Buying 
power remains high. People have kept up 
their standards of food consumption. 
Abroad, demands for American farm prod- 
ucts have continued. People throughout the 
world, especially in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries have taken a new attitude toward food. 
They are no longer willing to accept without 
protest the idea that recurring famine and 
starvation is a normal situation. Instead, 
people everywhere are insisting that the 
hungry be fed and are putting on their 
governments the responsibility for seeing 
that this is done. No government today ex- 
cept those of a highly totalitarian nature 
can last long unless it convinces its people 
that it is doing everything possible to secure 
food supplies for them. 

With our agricultural production contin- 
uing at a high level following the war we 
adopted the idea of using food and other 
farm products as instruments of foreign 
policy. In this we were impelled basically 
by humanitarian motives, but it soon be- 
came apparent that in a hungry world our 
possession of agricultural products in excess 
of our needs was an effective instrument in 
combating communism among distressed 
people. And so since the war we have ex- 
ported billions of dollars worth of grain, 
cotton, tobacco, and other farm products 
to our allies and to distressed countries out- 
side of the Communist-held areas. Much 
of this has been done at the expense of Amer- 
ican taxpayers, but the results have been 
good. We have kept Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean area from going Communist. 
We have enabled many Asiatic countries to 
keep going. We have helped Japan return 
to the family of nations. In a way what we 
have accomplished has been negative. We 
have prevented some very bad things from 
happening, we cannot yet say that they may 
not happen later, but the chance grows less 
as the times goes on. 

Then came the Korean war, and our par- 
ticipation in the plan for the defense of 
Western Europe and other areas, plus our 
over-all rearmament program. How long 
this situation will continue, it is impossible 
to say. But as long as it does, the de- 
mands on American agriculture from abroad 
will probably be heavy. 

The fact that our agriculture has been 
able to make such a magnificent response 
to the requirements which have been made 
of it during recent years is a tribute to its 
inherent strength. It showed that as a 
Nation we had resources beyond our knowl- 
edge. For the first time American farmers 
had an opportunity to go all out in the way 
of production efforts. It brought about 
an entire change of viewpoint from the gloom 
and despair which obtained during the 
thirties when overproduction and surpluses 
were held up as bogeymen to be avoided 
like the plague. The fact that farmers re- 
sponded so readily and effectively showed 
the inherent desire and ambition of every 
farmer to produce. It furnished the first op- 
portunity for farmers to make effective use 
of the agricultural research and education 
which we had been developing in this coun- 
try for many years. It showed that every 
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dollar which as a Nation we had spent on 
agricultural research and education was 
being returned to us a thousandfold in ex- 
panded production in a time of stress. It 
showed the value of mechanization and the 
worth of the new varieties of crops and 
strains of livestock which has been developed 
in our experiment stations. It showed the 
value of agricultural education not only in 
our colleges but more particularly through 
the Extension Service with its county agents. 

What about the future? No one can say 
when we will be out of Korea, or what will 
happen in Western Europe or a dozen other 
places where the world’s peace may be broken 
or disturbed. No one can say when or how 
the cold war will end and if it does end with- 
out becoming a shooting war. I am not go- 
ing to speculate on those matters. I leave 
that to those who are better informed or 
more competent, but I would like to com- 
ment on what seems to me to be some of the 
big questions confronting the agricultural 
producers of this country as well as those 
who process and distribute agricultural 
products. 

First and foremost, there is the question 
of how to produce enough food and fiber to 
meet the needs of a rapidly expanding pop- 
ulation. During the decade of the thirties 
our population increased by only 9,000,000; 
but during the 1940's, we went from 131,000,- 
000 to 150,000,000, or more than double the 
rate of the previous decade. At present the 
increase is more than 2,500,000 per year, 
which, if continued, means that we will have 
175,000,000 people by 1960. That's here at 
home, but population is increasing all over 
the world at the rate of at least 25,000,000 per 
year. And yet according to figures compiled 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations while world population 
has increased 13 percent since 1940, world 
food production has increased only 9 percent. 
There are more hungry people in the world 
today than there were 10 years ago, and the 
number is increasing. Furthermore much of 
the 9-percent increase in food production 
since 1940 has been in a few nations like our 
own and not in those where there are hun- 
gry people. Those who know say that to- 
night there will be at least 1,000,000,000 peo- 
ple in this world going to bed hungry. 

But let's leave this big problem and just 
consider our own situation for a moment. 
Our population increase is at a rate of more 
than 1½ percent per year. That means that 
if our people are going to maintain our pres- 
ent standard of living we must increase our 
acreage by that amount or produce more on 
existing acres. But we can’t increase our 
acreage. The fact is our largest harvested 
crop acreage was back in 1932 when it was 
373,000,000 acres. Its been shrinking since 
that time. Now it fluctuates around three 
hundred and forty to three hundred and 
fifty million acres. We will bring into pro- 
duction some new land through reclamation, 
but this will be offset by the good land that 
goes out of production through expansion 
of our highway system, through the con- 
struction of airports, building of reservoirs, 
and the expansion of our urban centers. So 
whatever increases we make in production 
will have to come by increasing the produc- 
tivity of the acreage we already have. The 
fact is that for the last 5 years our popula- 
tion right here at home has grown faster 
than our agricultural production. Unless 
we can change this, we will have to lower our 
standards of living or curtail the exports 
which we are sending to feed hungry people 
in other countries. 

There is a limit to what our farmers can 
do in the way of producing food for export 
to other countries. Those countries are go- 
ing to have to increase their productive ef- 
forts. We can help them in this. It is to 
our interest to do so because nothing can 
happen anywhere in the world which does 
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not have some repercussions here. Hungry 
people are dangerous people. What we need 
to do is to help people help themselves. 
This we are doing now through the point 4 
program. We are sharing with other na- 
tions the results of the agricultural research 
and education which we have carried on in 
this country. It is a slow process. It re- 
quires patience, but in the end it will pay far 
greater dividends in real assistance and good 
will than can be accomplished in any other 
way. Furthermore a program of this kind 
is not expensive. It is well within our 
means. 

What I have been saying about food ap- 
plies of course to fiber also. Both are im- 
portant and both must be considered in any 
expansion of production. They are com- 
petitive also in the sense that with a limited 
acreage, if we increase food production, we 
may do it at the expense of fiber and vice 
versa. The point is that all of our land 
should be put to its most effective and ef- 
ficient use. 

Here in America we have large acreages 
which are particularly suitable for cotton 
production. We heard a great deal a few 
years ago about foreign competition. We 
were told that other countries could produce 
more cheaply and would take away our 
markets, but that has not happened. We 
have had shifts in cotton acreage in this 
country. Much land has gone out of cotton 
but American cotton production has held its 
own in competition with all other countries, 
and our position today statistically is as 
strong as it ever was. 

There has been tough competition from 
synthetics. This will continue, but mill con- 
sumption of American cotton is holding its 
own both on an over-all and per capita basis. 
No doubt consumption of synthetics will 
continue to increase, but improved varieties 
and new processes of manufacture will en- 
able cotton to keep its preeminent position. 

The rapid changes which world events and 
other causes are bringing in farming require 
that our agricultural policies be kept up to 
date. We have gotton away from the de- 
pression atmosphere of the thirties, but Iam 
not sure we fully realize that the important 
question in the years ahead will be how to 
avoid shortages rather than surpluses. 

This does not mean that occasional sur- 

_ pluses will not plague us. An effort to 
produce enough may provide too much in 
unustially good years. But in my opinion 
chronic surpluses are a thing of the past, 
and occasional surpluses in highly productive 
years will come in handy in years when crops 
-are short. 

Our policy for the future should have two 
principal objectives. The first should be a 
reasonable stability of prices at levels which 
are fair to producer and consumer. The 
second should be to assure a continuing 
ample supply of food and fiber to meet the 
needs of an expanded population at home 
and to carry out whatever obligations we 
may have abroad. 

As far as storable crops are concerned, we 
have worked out through trial and error a 
price-support program which is fairly ef- 
fective and which can be improved as ex- 
perience dictates. Perishable commodities 
offer greater problems, but even there, con- 
siderable success has been attained through 
marketing agreements. These have been es- 
pecially successful in the case of fluid milk 
and some fresh fruits and vegetabies. 

To achieve our second objective on an acre- 
age which already has fixed limits means we 
must proceed along two principal lines, 
First, we must do everything possible to re- 
store and replace our soil and increase its 
fertility. Second, we must expand research 
and education not only in production but in 
processing and distribution as well. Progress 
in these fields is necessarily slow. That's 
why it is necessary for us to work and plan 


today for what our needs will be 10, 15, and 
20 years from now. 

Much has been done in soil conservation, 
but only a fraction of what must be done in 
the future. Soil conservation is popular. 
Everyone is for it, but up to date much that 
has been done in the name of conservation 
has little permanent value. From now on 
we need to get down to business. There must 
be more technical advice and assistance and 
more watershed programs to stop erosion of 
our priceless top soil. It is not enough to 
conserve what we now have. Much of our 
existing farm land must be restored to its 
former fertility if our future needs are to 
be met, 

In the matter of research it is essential that 
production research in all of its phases be 
intensified and expanded. We need to know 
more about the extent to which production 
can be expanded through increased and 
more effective use of fertilizers. We need 
more research in agricultural engineering and 
in the use of labor-saving devices on the 
farm, There must be intensification and 
expansion of research on insect pests and 
plant and animal diseases. It takes contin- 
ued and persistent research to keep up with 
plant diseases. 

For example, in spite of outstanding suc- 
cess in the development of rust resistant 
varieties of grain, we are confronted with 
new races of rust to which supposedly rust- 
free varieties are not immune. I know that 
you have had somewhat the same experience 
in research on cotton diseases. The use of 
new and originally exceedingly effective in- 
secticides seems to result in some cases in 
the development of hardier and increasingly 
resistant insects. If we are even to hold our 
own in the eternal battle between man and 
insects, research must be carried out on a 
constantly increasing scale. 

We need expanded and intensified research 
in the neglected field embracing the dis- 
tribution and marketing of farm products 
including the elimination of spoilage and 
waste. 

I know of no farm commodity which has 
received greater benefit from research than 
cotton. ‘There is none which has greater 
possibilities of receiving benefits from fur- 
ther research. I am sure I do not need to 
elaborate on this to members of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Congress, which have done so 
much to promote cotton research. 

One may ask why shouldn't farmers carry 
on their own research work. A good ques- 
tion, but one that is easily answered. In the 
first place there is no way by which millions 
of farmers can set up organizations to carry 
on research. Nor can they do it themselves. 
Agricultural research, if it is to be effective, 
must be done through Government agencies 
and largely at Government expense. And 
let me say right here that I do not know of 
any Government expenditures which have 
returned greater dividends than those made 
for research. Every dollar so spent is an 
investment in the future of America. The 
results of agricultural research in general 
have benefited consumers fully as much as 
they have farmers, and that will be true of 
new @iscoveries and improvements which I 
feel sure will follow expanded research pro- 
grams. 

Let me conclude by saying that whatever 
we may have thought back in the dark days 
of the thirties, we realize now that agricul- 
ture is not a static industry. We dare not 
let it become such if our Nation is to grow 
and prosper and remain at peace. American 
agriculture will continue to expand and our 
farmers will be able to do the big job ahead 
of them if we follow policies which provide 
reasonable price stability at a fair level on 
the one hand and expanded and up to date 
conservation and research programs on the 
other, 
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Hobson’s Choice 
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O 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal of May 14, 1952; it 
should be read by every American: 

HopBson’s CHOICE 


One night past some 30,000 tons of ships 
went hurtling at each other through the 
darkness. When they met, 2,000 tons of ship 
and 176 men lay at the bottom of the sea 
in a far-off place. 

Now comes the cruel business of account- 
ability. Those who were there, those who 
are left from those who were there, must 
answer how it happened and whose was the 
error that made it happen. 

It is a cruel business because it was no 
wish of destruction that killed this ship and 
its 176 men; the accountability lies with 
good men who erred in t under 
stress so great that it is almost its own ex- 
cuse, Cruel, because no matter how deep 
the probe, it cannot change the dead, be- 
cause it cannot probe deeper than remorse. 

And it seems more cruel still, because all 
around us in other places we see the plea 
accepted that what is done is done beyond 
discussion, and that for good men in their 
human errors there should be afterward no 
accountability. 

We are told it is all to no avail to review 
so late the courses that led to the crash of 
Pearl Harbor; to debate the courses set at 
Yalta and Potsdam; to inquire how it is that 
one war won leaves us only with wreckage 
and with two worlds still hurtling at each: 
other through the darkness. To inquire into 
these things now, we are reminded, will not 
change the dead in Schofield Barracks or on 
Heartbreak Ridge, nor will it change the dy- 
ing that will come after from the wrong 
courses. 

We are told, too, how slanderous it is to 
probe into the doings of a captain now dead 
who cannot. answer for himself, to hold him 
responsible for what he did when he was 
old and tired and when he did what he did 
under terrible stresses and from the best 
of intentions. How useless to debate the 
wrong courses of his successor, caught in a 
storm not of his own devising. How futile 
to talk of what is past when the pressing 
question is how to keep from sinking. 

Everywhere else we are told how inhuman 
it is to submit men to the ordeal of answer- 
ing for themselves. To haul them before 
committees and badger them with questions 
as to where they were and what they were 
doing while the ship of state careened from 
one course to another. 

This probing into the sea seems more 
merciless because almost everywhere else we 
have abandoned accountability. What is 
done is done and why torture men with ask- 
ing them afterward, why? 

Whom do we hold answerable for the suf- 
ferance of dishonesty in Government, for 
the reckless waste of public moneys, for the 
incompetence that wrecks the currency, for 
the blunders that killed and still kill many 
times 176 men in Korea? We can bring to 
bar the dishonest men, yes. But we are told 
men should no longer be held accountable 
for what they do as well as for what they 
intend. To err is not only human, it absolves 
responsibility. 5 
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Everywhere, that is, except on the sea. On 
the sea there is a tradition older even than 
the traditions of the country itself and wiser 
in its age than this new custom. It is the 
tradition that with responsibility goes au- 
thority and with them both goes accounta- 
bility. 

This accountability is not for the inten- 
tions but for the dead. The captain of a 
ship, like the captain of a state, is given 
honor and privileges and trust beyond other 
men. But let him set the wrong course, let 
him touch ground, let him bring disaster to 
his ship or to his men, and he must answer 
for what he has done. No matter what, he 
cannot escape. 

No one knows yet what happened on the 
sea after that crash in the night. But nine 
men left the bridge of the sinking ship and 
went into the darkness. Eight men came 
back to tell what happened there. The 
ninth, whatever happened, will not answer 
now because he has already answered for 
his accountability. 

It is cruel, this accountability of good 
and well-intentioned men, But the choice 
is that or an end to responsibility and finally, 
as the cruel sea has taught, an end to the 
confidence and trust in the men who lead, 
for men will not long trust leaders who feel 
themselves beyond accountability for what 
they do. 

And when men lose confidence and trust 
in those who lead, order disintegrates into 
chaos and purposeful ships into uncontrolla- 
ble derelicts. 


Social Security: Your Stake in the Future 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to be one of those who has con- 
sistently supported social-security legis- 
lation since its inception, and supported 
vigorously the extension of persons cov- 
ered, with improvements in benefits to 
meet changing economic situations, 
thereby establishing a stronger base of 
human dignity and individual freedom. 

Millions of Americans have a direct 
personal stake in the social-security sys- 
tem. It now covers nearly 8 out of every 
10 jobs. Nearly one-half of all men 65 
and over are now insured for retirement 
and survivors’ benefits and 3,500,000 
people 65 and over are drawing monthly 
checks. Monthly insurance checks will 
go to three out of every four mothers 
and children after the death of the fam- 
ily breadwinner. 

With changing economic conditions, 
revisions in this law have been under- 
taken from time to time. In 1939 and 
again in 1950, the Congress enacted 
broad measures to overhaul the system, 
extending its coverage and liberalizing 
its benefits. This is a continuing job for 
Congress, for if the social-security sys- 
tem is to do its job, it must be constantly 
perfected in the light of prevailing eco- 
nomic conditions and with a view toward 
maintaining its character as a self-sup- 
porting system. 

THE 1952 AMENDMENTS 


The 1952 amendments to the act, ap- 
proved by the Eighty-second Congress, 


are a part of the continuing effort to 
perfect the social-security system. 

The principal provision of these 
amendments is àn increase in monthly 
old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits 
by $5 or 12½ percent, whichever is 
greater. The average increase will be 
about $6 and the total annual increase 
in benefit payments will be about $3,000,- 
000 a year. The vast majority of those 
people now on the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance rolls—retired persons, widows, 
and orphans rely heavily, and in many 
cases completely, on their benefit pay- 
ments as a source of income. Since this 
income is fixed, these people are among 
those who have suffered most severely 
from the ravages of inflation. This in- 
crease, therefore, will bring about a more 
realistic relationship between social-se- 
curity benefits and the economic facts of 
life today. 

The 1952 amendments also provide for 
a liberalization of the work clause or re- 
tirement test. Workers will now be per- 
mitted to earn $75 a month in employ- 
ment without loss of benefits compared 
with $50 a month under the old law. 

The 1952 act also provides credits at 
the rate of $160 per month, for members 
of the Armed Forces on active duty since 
the close of World War II and prior to 
January 1, 1954. 
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Social security legislation is truly one 
of the most beneficial and forward look- 
ing advances in legislative history, and 
these improvements are part of the effort 
that has gone on over the past 17 years 
to preserve and perfect the social-secu- 
rity system of the American people. It 
helps the needy in time of need and it 
gives the breadwinner economic security 
and freedom after a well done life of 
sweat and toil. 

Ironic it is that almost every major 
private industry has followed our lead 
in this field of social security and has es- 
tablished for top executives throughout 
the Nation retirement plans that will 
provide welcome regular income to many 
who but a few years ago vigorously op- 
imi such type of payments as social- 

tic. 

No single piece of legislation has served 
to give stability to our Nation and 
thwart the inroads of communism and 
socialism except perhaps the FHA long- 
term, Government guaranteed, reduced 
interest legislation for home purchasers. 

Set out below is a table which illus- 
trates the monthly benefits, according 
to his monthly wage, averaged over the 
period of covered employment, for a fully 
covered social security cardholder and/or 
his wife and dependent children: 


Retired 
worker 
alone 


Average monthly wage 


I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that the pro- 
tection of his rights to these benefits 
under the law will be a matter of deep 
concern to every person included in the 
program. It is my hope that we will see 
a continued expansion of social security 
to all Americans with a constant review 
by Congress to determine the most lib- 
eral benefits consistent with the self- 
supporting nature of the social-security 
system, 


A Review of American Foreign Policy 
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Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, an hon- 
est and objective definition of American 
foreign policy, as it has been carried on 
since the end of the last great war, would 
have to concede that the American peo- 
ple seek to live in peace in a world of 
peace. It is not enough that we enjoy 
a happy and peaceful life between the 
Atlantic and Pacific and from Canada 
to Mexico. Through painful experience 
we have come to realize the indivisibility 
of peace and the fact that international 
aggression anywhere in the world is an 


Retired 
worker 
and wile 


Widow 
and 3 
children 


Widow 
and 2 
children 


Widow 
and 1 
child 


ugly cancer which may infect all man- 
kind. 

Aside from this noble dedication to 
the preservation of peace among nations, 
we have seen compelling evidence in the 
postwar years that we cannot live alone 
and like it. There is, of course, no 
place to hide in the world of the jet- 
propelled bomber and the atom bomb. 
But our twentieth-century interdepend- 
ence with the rest of the world means 
more, much more than that. The fan- 
tastic economic growth of this country, 
our unparalleled prosperity, and our un- 
matched productive capacity have so far 
exhausted our resources that we are now 
a net importer of basic raw materials. 
There is every indication that, unless we 
are prepared for an abrupt drop in our 
standard of living, this reversal of our 
normal commercial relationships with 
the rest of the world will become more 
pronounced with the passage of time. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of our 
economic well-being and our military 
security, we have no choice but to stim- 
ulate the development of these resources 
abroad and to devote our every effort to 
the establishment of world markets in 
which free nations, living at peace, can 
participate for their own and their 
neighbors’ mutual betterment. The 
menacing and aggressive behavior of 
the Soviet Union is the principal ob- 
stacle to this long-range program for 
peace and prosperity. Thus, our initial 
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problem has been to counter Soviet 
threats—to meet the open aggression on 
which Russia has embarked, through the 
instrument of her satellites, in defiance 
of the United Nations—and to build the 
strength of the free world. Our purpose 
in this mobilization effort is to have 
strong defenses in case war is thrust 
upon us and to convince Russia that we 
will not yield in weakness to further im- 
perialist advances. 

It should be noted here that, though 
the problem of military security is far- 
reaching in its importance, there has 
been no inclination on the part of the 
free nations to rely solely on armed might 
as the means to peace. That is a con- 
tradiction in itself. Certainly our will- 
ingness to meet with Communist nego- 
tiators in Korea in an effort to find a rea- 
sonable settlement for that conflict and 
our continued negotiation in the face of 
insults, vile propaganda attacks, and 
petty procrastinations which strain hu- 
man patience to the limit should be clear 
proof of our ultimate reliance on the 
ability of men to settle their differences 
peacefully. And there are other more 
convincing demonstrations of the quest 
for peaceful solutions which I shall touch 
upon later. 

THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE—AID TO GREECE AND 

TURKEY 

To meet the Russian threat to inter- 
national security we embarked, in 1947, 
on a program of military and economic 
assistance to our allies that has thus far 
saved the world from all-out war and 
made remarkable strides in building the 
defenses of the West. 

On March 12, 1947, before a joint ses- 
sion of Congress, President Truman pro- 
claimed what has since been hailed as 
the Truman doctrine for military and 
economic aid to Greece and Turkey. It 
was based, he said, “on a frank recogni- 
tion that totalitarian regimes imposed 
on free peoples, by direct or indirect ag- 
gression, undermine the foundations of 
international peace and hence the secu- 
rity of the United States.” With United 
States aid under this policy, Greek arm- 
ies, supplied and advised by the United 
States, crushed a Communist-inspired 
revolution. Turkey has remained inie- 
pendent and has built her military 
strength to the point where her valiant 
fighting men are among our most valu- 
able allies in Korea. For this strength we 
spent somewhat less than 1 percent of 
the American national income in the 
year 1950. 

BERLIN AIRLIFT 

In 1948, we put the Berlin airlift into 
operation to frustrate the Soviet block- 
ade set up in violation of our occupation 
agreement and designed to force us out 
of Berlin. For this firm determination 
we are still in Berlin today and the West 
German Government is assuming its 
share of Western defense. 

THE MARSHALL PLAN 


In 1948, we embarked on the Marshall 
plan program for revitalizing a European 
economy still prostrated by the effects of 
the war and hovering on the brink of ut- 
ter collapse. While the Soviets licked 
their chops at the prospect of taking over 
the tremendous resources of Western Eu- 
rope, we went to work on a program that 


has saved Europe from communism. 
Within 2 years European agricultural 
production was up to prewar levels and 
today Europe’s industrial output is 50 
percent above the prewar mark. Both 
France and Italy were able successfully 
to resist Communist bids for control in 
the postwar elections. 
NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


In 1949, we joined in signing the North 
Atlantie Treaty and began our present 
program of military and defense sup- 
porting assistance to -our friends in 
Western Europe. This pact serves notice 
on aggressors that an attack on one na- 
tion will be met by the united force of 
all the NATO nations. United States 
aid under the treaty has stimulated Wes- 
tern Europe to double arms expenditures 
between fiscal 1950 and fiscal 1952 and to 
boost arms output by two-thirds in the 
past year. 

The industrial and political power of 
the free world is centered in the North 
Ailantic area. Today, the Western Eu- 
ropean nations, bolstered by American 
aid and allied with us, are producing 
more, earning more, facing a better fu- 
ture than since before World War I. 
Had we plunged our heads into the sands 
of isolationism at the end of World War 
II, had we heeded the counsel of those 
fearful men whose lack of faith and 
courage has always marred their judg- 
ment about the future of America we 
would today face a future as grim as if 
Hitler had conquered all Europe and, 
with the organized resources of the Con- 
tinent behind him, now menaced us 
across the Atlantic. 

KOREA 


In response to United Nations resolu- 
tions in 1947 and 1948, and after Soviet 
Russia had withdrawn its forces, the 
United States pulled its troops out of 
Korea. We left behind considerable 
quantities of military equipment and a 


United States-trained South Korean. 


force whose combat readiness, in the 
opinion of responsible military represen- 
tatives in the field, including. General 
MacArthur, justified the withdrawal. 

For 3 years, from the spring of 1947, 
the administration had attempted to 
set up a program of economic aid to 
Korea which would have enabled that 
country to support a much larger mili- 
tary force for its own defense. The 
Eightieth Congress refused even to con- 
sider it and when it was finally passed 
in early 1950, two out of every three 
Republicans in Congress voted against it. 

Then, in June 1950, the mailed fist of 
Communist imperialism smashed across 
the border of South Korea and chal- 
lenged the very existence of the United 
Nations. President Truman sent our 
Armed Forces to the defense of Korea, 
leading a rally of the free nations of 
the world around the banner of resist- 
ance to international banditry. 

As agents of the United Nations, we 
took on a policeman’s duty of stopping 
a bully picking on a weaker neighbor. 
And the Soviets got a clear warning to 
expect no more cheap and easy aggres- 
sion by satellite armies. 

Under the brilliant military leadership 
of Gens. Douglas MacArthur and Mat- 
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thew Ridgway, we have forced the North 
Korean and Chinese Communist armies 
back to the thirty-eighth parallel whence 
they came, and have entered into nego- 
tiations, at their request, looking to an 
armistice in that war-torn peninsula. 

We have sought to confine this con- 
flict to Korea to avoid, in the words of 
Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, becoming involved 
“in the wrong war, at the wrong place, 
at the wrong time, and with the wrong 
enemy.” We will continue to negotiate 
as long as there is a reasonable hope of a 
just and honorable peace. 7 

U. N. action in Korea, by throwing the 
Red war machine out òf gear, gave us 
and our allies time to rearm. We have 
used that time well in Europe, in Asia, 
and here at home. The U. N., with 
American leadership, has been spared 
the fate of the League of Nations. It 
has raised our sights to that day when 
the nations of the world can agree on 
enforceable laws for peace. 

POINT 4 


Certainly no other program in our na- 
tional history and no other element of 
our present foreign policy has so captured 
the imagination and enthusiastic sup- 
port of the American people as the en- 
lightened policy which springs from 
President Truman’s 1949 inauguration 
speech, popularly known as the point 
4 program. It is a program for shar- 
ing United States technical skills, knowl- 
edge, and investment capital with the 
peoples of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world and it is founded on the noble, 
uplifting spirit expressed in this quota- 
tion from the Talmud: 

The noblest charity is to prevent a man 
from accepting charity; the best alms are 


to help and enable a man to dispense with 
alms, 


The people of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are in a ferment. Eight out of 
ten of them live on the land but cannot 
make it yield the food they need each 
day. Two out of three of them suffer 
from preventable diseases; poverty, il- 
literacy, malnutrition, and sickness are 
their way of life. 

Point 4 does not mean spectacular 
shipments of whole new factories to 
foreign lands or complicated transfers of 
funds through international banking 
channels which never reach the indi- 
vidual worker and farmer. It is not a 
dole; there are no soup kitchens, no 
lines of wretched natives waiting in de- 
jection for a hand-out of bread. Point 
4 means teams or individual Amer- 
ican technicians like Tennessee County 
Agent Horace Holmes demonstrating to 
Indian farmers how to increase the yield 
of their wheat fields. It means that vil- 
lagers in Peru, Colombia, and Bolivia 
learn the facts of health and nutrition 
from Elizabeth Clark, of Jamestown, R. 
I. It means that 619 technicians in 33 
countries working on 216 point 4 proj- 
ects in agriculture, water and mineral 
development, transportation, health, and 
sanitation, are part of an international 
grass-roots campaign to show people 
how to help themselves to raise their 
e and their standards of liv- 

g. 
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The enormous potentials of this pro- 
gram are impossible to estimate. A bil- 
lion people live in underdeveloped re- 
gions. Each of them now buys annually 
an average of 70 cents worth of Amer- 
ican exports. Per capita purchases of 
our exports in more advanced countries 
average eight times as much, If the 
technical-assistance program is instru- 
mental in narrowing that gap, America’s 
world market will have expanded by a 
billion customers. 

The peoples of these areas are looking 
in a window on the revolutionary ad- 
vances which characterize twentieth- 
century economic, social, and political 
life for the rest of the world. Point 4 
will help them find a door so that they 
may become strong, self-reliant part- 
ners in the free community of nations. 

The short-sighted leadership of the 
Republican Party has led the opposition 
to this program in Congress. Senator 
EUGENE MILLIKIN, of Colorado, chair- 
man of the Republican National Conven- 
tion's Platform Committee, termed the 
point 4 program “fantastic American 
imperialism,” which directly echoed the 
Soviet charges against this legislation. 
The Democratic Party fought for the 
adoption and implementation of the 
program in spite of Republican and 
Soviet opposition. We know that these 
creative aspects of our foreign policy are 
more potent than bombs, for they can 
help transform the world. 

CONCLUSION 


The American Nation began life with 
a Declaration of Independence. We 
hold, and still hold, these truths to be 
self-evident: 

That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these rights 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. That to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, 


Today the foreign policy of the United 
States is a declaration of the interde- 
pendence of men and nations. We now 
know, as Woodrow Wilson told us 34 
years ago, that— 

We are participants, whether we would or 
not, in the life of the world. The interests 
of all nations are our own also. We are 
partners with the rest. What affects man- 
kind is inevitably our affair, as well as the 
affair of Europe and Asia. 


These twin propositions of independ- 
ence and interdependence explain what 
we are and why we have become—and 
will remain—tfree. 


How a Milwaukeean Is Helping the 


Homeless in Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Sister Mary Mercy of the Mary- 
knoll Medical Sisters is a former Milwau- 
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keean who is expending her life in care 
for the distressed people in Korea. Sis- 
ter Mary Mercy, in addition to being a 
nun, is also a doctor of medicine, a grad- 
uate of Marquette University Medical 
School in Milwaukee. Prior to entering 
the Maryknoll order she was Elizabeth 
Lirschboeck. She is the sister of Her- 
bert C. Hirschboeck a well-known Mil- 
waukee lawyer and Dr. John Hirsch- 
boeck, dean of the Marquette University 
School of Medicine. 

I include herewith an article written 
by Sister Mary Mercy about her activi- 
ties in Korea which appeared in the 
April 1952 Catholic Digest: 

Back HOME In Korea 
(By Sister Mary Mercy) 

When Sister Mary Mercy, M. D., arrived 
in Korea on March 19, 1951, epidemics were 
raging among the million homeless Koreans 
huddled around Pusan. 

The Army warned her that it could spare 
no facilities for nursing work. She and her 
group of Maryknoll Medical Sisters were the 
first women, except Army nurses, to enter 
Korea since the war started. 

These seven nuns, two doctors, three 
nurses, a pharmacist and an assistant, in 
their old convent, began to care for the sick 
with supplies from their motherhouse in 
Ossining, N. Y., and from War Relief Services- 
NCWC. 

In 6 months they had the largest dispen- 
sary and children’s clinic in all Korea. To- 
day they care for more than 35,000 people 
a month. 

Most of these nuns spent years in Korea 
before the war, speak the language fluently, 
and regard Korea as home. Sister Mercy's 
first-hand account on the following pages is 
a modern saga of charity. 8 

March 19, 1951: It is so good to be home. 

Sisters Augusta, Rose of Lima, and I ar- 
rived here by plane today. Father Craig 
met us at the airport. Ever-faithful Patricia 
Chang, our cook, and others from the com- 
pound were there to greet us with open 
arms. 

There were shouts of joy, and all vied with 
each other to receive the first greeting from 
the sisters. Patricial had a chicken dinner 
ready for us—something almost unheard of 
in Pusan at present. 

Our 20 Korean Sisters moved into 2 large 
rooms to make room for us. Twenty exiled 
Carmelites are living in the house with the 
chapel. Two Korean priests have the rooms 
above the dispensary. Fifty to sixty lay peo- 
pie are crowded into other rooms. We are 
a big happy family. 

March 21: Pusan is a busy place. The 
streets are crowded with jeeps, trucks, and 
pedestrians, and everywhere we are greeted 
by American boys happy to see the Sisters. 

The native Sister refugees of six different 
congregations are all busy in the hospitals, 
Sister A and I were present at the 
baptism of 52 at one hospital, and it was a 
thrilling event. 

Practically all of the schools have been 
turned over to the Army to use for the 
wounded. Classrooms do not exist. Teach- 
ers have to try to find some more or less 
quiet spot on the mountainside, or in some 
side street, to hold class. We can see about 
eight classes in session on the mountain 
behind our little house. 

April 5: I went out on sick call yesterday 
with two catechists. My clinic was in one 
of the small, mat sheds that crowd together 
supporting each other on the clay moun- 
tains and hills all over Pusan. 

The thousands of refugees who pour into 
the city with nothing but their clothes come 
here to live in tiny sheds. Some do not even 
have the luxury of a straw mat for their 
roof, but must seek shelter in the ground. 
Life often begins and ends in holes that are 
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hardly caves, dug in the clay hills. Sick and 
well huddle together in the one room. 

April 15: The American boys are wonder- 
ful; their generosity is outstanding. Even in 
the weeks that we have been here boxes of 
supplies and food have been dropped at our 
front door, - 

Last Saturday we saw the beautiful U. N. 
cemetery. It reminds one of Arlington. 
Buried there are 4,500 dead. 

April 18: We have the dispensary working 
all day. We do not have enough room for 
all of us to work, but we are fixing up the 
first large room of the section to the front, 
adjoining the present dispensary. The other 
rooms of that section are occupied by our 
Korean Sisters. 

We had enough shipping boxes to supply 
wood for most of the floor of that room, and 
are having it laid now. We will get some 
ona furniture, and outfit this as a pediatrics 

inic. 

Sister Agnus Thérèse has been going out 
on calls in the morning; then returning to 
help me clear up the morning’s work in the 
dispensary. She makes trips to Young Do, 
on the other side of the town, where there 
are groups of sick people. She gives injec- 
tions to a small girl with TB of the spine. 
We keep Dr. Ri for afternoon work. Sister 
Rose of Lima is at work in the pharmacy all 
day long. 

Sister Andre gets the supplies in order and 
is managing the help. She will have a cate- 
chism class on Saturdays and I hope to get 
some classes started on the mountainside. 
We will be happy when the other two arrive. 
It will mean so much to have the laboratory 
functioning. 

April 23: Sister Augusta and I have been 

going out on the mountainsides or other 
places where there are refugees, and holding 
clinics. The people here are the poorest of 
the poor, living in sheds made of cartons 
and rice bags, with straw-bag floors. All 
cooking utensils seem to be made of old tin 
cans. 
We crawl into these homes on hands and 
knees. Usually there is room for only one of 
us to enter. After we crawl in we must kneel 
or sit since we are too tall to stand up. 
Several times we have found a baby with 
full-blown smallpox or a patient critically ill 
with typhoid. Then the immunization pro- 
gram begins. We set up our vaccination 
table out in the open. 

Water is both scarce and contaminated. 
The children are suffering acutely from lack 
of food. Several children who could not 
walk a few weeks ago are playing on the hill- 
side with their friends, because we were able 
to help them with imjections of vitamin B. 
(We have come to the last bottle now.) 

We are trying to control whooping-cough 
epidemics in several localities. All the chil- 
dren refugees at the central Catholic church 
have whooping cough. Yesterday Sister 
Agnus ran into more smallpox, so they vac- 
cinated 140 children. 

The people are so grateful, treat us with 
respect, and are so happy to have us come 
to them in their poor homes. God has 
blessed our care of some very critically ill 
patients, and, consequently, the people look 
up to us and beg us to come to see the sick. 
Everyone thanks us for having come to help. 
No one else has gone to the people in their 
homes where the real misery and suffering is 
hidden, 

April 26: The number of dispensary pa- 
tients has grown by leaps and bounds. We 
are averaging about 150 a day. Yesterday, 
including sick calls, we had 320, 

The baby clinic is taking shape nicely. 
The cabinets should be ready next week, 
Then both Sister Agnus Thérése and I will 
work there in the a. m. and Dr. Ri and one 
of us will work in the p. m., while the alter- 
nate Sister-doctor is out on calls. I hope 
to have Sister Augusta, R. N., and two of 
the Peng Yang Sisters help us in the dis- 
pensary. 
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The poor sick in their homes are too ill 
to go to a hospital and usually too timid 
to ask an M. D. to come to see them. Most 
of them do not have enough to eat. All 
the patients we see in the dispensary or 
in their homes are really ill; they just would 
not be cared for if we were not here. There 
are no minor complaints; everything is 
serious. 

May 3: It is quite a feat to climb these 
mountains after it has rained. It rained 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week, and 
Friday I had a call to the highest point on 
‘the highest mountain in Pusan. Well, you 
should have seen me. 

The mother of the patient and the cate- 
chist who accompanied me said that they 
were so sorry that the Sister-doctor who is 
so old—Sister Mary Mercy is 45—was having 
such trouble puffing up the hill. There were 
some perilous spots where the path was very 
narrow and overhanging a precipice. One 
of my companions would pull and the other 
push, both trying to hold my habit up, so 
that I would not fall. 

Pusan clay is the slipperiest of all the 
slippery mud I have waddled through in my 
mission travels. We kept going up and up 
and occasionally down as I lost footing. 

With all of this, we had a great following. 
The people on this mountainside had never 
seen a Sister before, and my speaking Korean 
intrigued them. They are used to Americans 
now, but not to Americans who speak their 
language. 

I was amused at hearing all the remarks 
about my age as I went along. That 
seemed to impress everyone, that an old 
lady should climb this terrible mountain to 
see a poor sick boy. My special patient at 
the top of the mountain was a man of 22, 
dying of tuberculosis. His disposition was 
fine, and we instructed and baptized him. 

Many of the bystanders wanted to know 
about the church. The fact that I spoke 
Korean and also that I puffed my way up 
that hill made them wonder why I did it. 

The man died 2 days later. 

May 10: What a relief to have something 
to work with. Today Northwest Airlines 
delivered a large shipment of medicines from 
New York. We hurriedly packed the 
cartons in a jeep and found a second-hand 
icebox that looks like a huge safe. For- 
tunately we are able to make arrangements 
to get the ice, so all is well. 

May 14: We opened our children’s clinic. 
The wooden floor made of shipping cases is 
handsome. The number of patients grows 
every day. The past 3 days we have 
averaged about 230 a day. 

Todey a mother brought in a child and 
asked Sister Augusta to give it a double dose 
of the medicine. The baby was a twin, and 
since the other twin had the same disease 
she hadn’t thought it necessary to bring 
both in. 

June 7: All this week we have had more 
than 400 patients a day. They are lined up 
in front of the dispensary at 5:30 a. m. 
Many visitors are surprised at the crowds. 
We mentioned the need of an additional 
waiting room yesterday. Today a group from 
the United States Army Engineers is building 
us an outdoor waiting room 30 feet long, 
and about 12 feet wide. Dr. Riverosa brought 
the civil-assistance command chiefs to see 
the work. They were amazed. 

June 15: We now have our jeep. It helps 
to cover a lot of ground. Everyone knows 
our black jeep, “the beetle.” With the help 
we receive from the hospital here, especially 
blood for transfusions, Sister has been able 
to give our patients the very best of care. 

As for me, the “grandmother doctor,” I 
plough through hundreds of patients and try 
to say a prayer for each one. We are hop- 
ing for a good supply of milk. Monsignor 


1 Medicines valued at $25,000 sent by War 
Relief Services—NCWC. 


Carroll assures us that there is some on the 
way. The children are so sick and pathetic, 
We see real starvation. 

July 3: During the afternoon a large ship- 
ment of war-relief clothing was sent up. 
We set to work sorting out the summer 
things after benediction. Tomorrow, in addi- 
tion to the injection line, the examination 
line, and the medicine line, there will be a 
clothes line, as the children of Pusan take 
the hand-me-downs from back home. 

Sister Agnus Thérése came out from a 
visit to one of the mud huts to find her 
“thank you"”—a chicken safely tied to the 
jeep. 

In June we took care of more than 11,000 
patients, and had 52 baptisms. Our waiting 
room now finished is rough, but it is a real 
shelter against rain and sun, and later 
cold. The crowds begin to gather at about 
3: 30 or 4 a. m. and all during mass we hear 
the bustle and clamor of the growing mob. 

Many of the Catholic nurses and doctors 
have been interested and helpful. An ortho- 
pedic man from the 3rd station hospital has 
been coming once a week to put casts on 
some of our children with tuberculous spines 
and hips- 

July 6: The buildings are still completely 
occupied by refugee Sisters; as a result our 
work is somewhat cramped. We see more 
than 500 patients daily, Some days there 
are more than 600. They start clamoring 
at our gates around 4 a. m., and we can- 
not see many of these until the later after- 
noon. It seems we have to increase our 
staff every week. We have three doctors (a 
native M. D. besides ourselves), five nurses, 
the pharmacist lab technician, and many 
lay helpers. 

Seeing this number of patients means we 
need a lot of medicines. We have made a 
list of our greatest needs; they are stagger- 
ing quantities. 

August 1: On warm mornings I hold clinic 
out of doors to help handle the crowds. A 
strip of white tape marks off my office space. 
The waiting line stands outside that—we call 
it the thirty-eighth parallel. Patients now 
start lining up at 2 o'clock in the afternoon 
prepared to sleep on the street all night, 
and be in line in the morning. This after- 
noon at 4 they are lined up from the foot 
of our stairway all the way to the main 
street. 

I have someone look over the crowd to see 
if there are any critically ill, The very sick 
ones usually have someone else come and 
spend the night here holding a place for 
them. There must be 400 people out there 
tonight. 

August 10: Tomorrow we expect General 
Yout, commanding officer of Pusan. As the 
general comes into our grounds tomorrow 
he will be greeted by 40, or maybe 80, huge 
crates of matzoth, They were left over from 
a large shipment, and the Jewish chaplain 
sent them to us. The children here love 
them, as does everyone. We take the wrap- 
pers off and distribute them to those in our 
food line. The packing cases will build a 
house for our handy man and carpenter. 

August 30: The latest is that we have the 
water problem settled. The army will see 
that we get the water. God's providence is 
just sweeping us along. 

An army M. D., a pediatrician, wants to 
come for a couple of hours every day. We 
will have to have an interpreter for him. 

September 1: We received several barrels 
of milk and dehydrated eggs from War Re- 
lief Services-NCWC. Our problem now is to 
find containers for dispensing the milk. We 
did have a good supply of waxed paper bags, 
from the matzoth cartons. But now that the 
last cartons are disappearing we will have 


‘to make paper bags or devise some other 


means of dispensing the milk, 
September 7: Today Sister Agnus Thérése 
is showing off her new pair of Korean shoes, 
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Yesterday as she stepped from the hut of 
one of her patients, her eyes scanned the 
row of Korean shoes lined up outside of the 
door, in search of her own. Then seeing 
the pair with the special lining Sister has 
in the bottom of hers, she slipped into them 
and was off in the jeep on her next call. 
Only then did she notice that her shoes were 
brown instead of the black ones she had 
been wearing. Still the lining was hers. 
Then Sister realized that the family she had 
visited must have noticed the soles coming 
off her old shoes on her last visit. And so 
had the gift of a new pair ready for her on 
this visit. 

October 1: Many U.N. and relief represent- 
atives come to visit us and are amazed at 
the number of patients and their sad state. 
What gives me the greatest consolation is 
that everyone knows that this is the work 
of th2 church. 

October 7: It is taking almost super- 
human strength and energy to meet the 
crowds that come to us daily. The numbers 
at the clinic increase every day. On busy 
days we have more than 1,900; almost 1,950 
one day this week. I don’t know how the 
medicines last. 

October 14: There was an outdoor enter- 
tainment for my feast day. Sister Herman 
Joseph dressed four of the children in news- 
paper costumes, and they serenaded me. 
We had to carry them down the steps so as 
not to tear the stiff skirts. 

Within 2 weeks or so we expect to move 
the babies’ clinic into the new hut. My 
Blue Heaven they call it, since it is painted 
bright blue on the outside. It will make it 
easier to handle the crowds. It is very 
noisy in so small a space now. Such very 
sick babies as come in. Often you start 
with soap and water before any treatment 
can be given. 

October 15: Our personnel now numbers 
35. The people come to us with their dying 
children. We are able to help some physi- 
cally, but others seem to come only for 
baptism. There are 10 or 12 baptisms a day. 

It is raining hard today and there are 
typhoon warnings, but still there is a line-up 
of several hundred people in the road in 
front of our place for tomorrow’s clinic. 

October 30: As the people come with such 
confidence, I am always mindful of how our 
Lord was pressed by similar multitudes, 
Thanks be to God that we are permitted to 
help. Today it is pouring rain but there are 
still hundreds of people in line for tomorrow. 
I dread the thought of winter for our people, 
They have no warm clothing. 

November 1: Each patient is an adventure 
in grace. One of them, Maria, as she lay 
gasping for breath, handed me some money 
in an envelope. As I was about to gently 
return it, she said, “Sister, that is not to pay 
for your services. It is for you to give to 
some poor patient who needs it more than 
I do.” 

November 13: We might have had to close 
shop but again the large shipment from War 
Relief Services-NCWC came through. Our 
work has grown to such proportions that it 
has become a real problem to meet the daily 
demands for medicine. Just when we think 
we are at rock bottom, more supplies begin 
to come. We have been able to get a few 
things from army and medical units locally, 
but not in the quantities we need. 

The number of patients is upward of 1,500 
daily now. Twice last week we reached more 
than 2,000. That means we keep employing 
more help every week. Though days are 
getting colder, the people still line up in the 
street by the hundreds, patiently awaiting 
their tickets to admit them to the clinic the 
following day. 

Patients are being carried to us from great 
distances now; and every day sees baptisms 
of adults and children in danger of death. 

November 19: Such numbers of patients, 
1,500 to 2,400 daily. How hard it is to keep 
up with the medicines, Right now, we cer- 
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tainly are living and working on God's provi- 
dence, 

The poor people who crowd into our place 
every day, dying men and women as well as 
the many poor little starving children, are 
carried into the clinic. 

We now have a staff of more than 40, in- 
cluding the 9 of us. I am busy in the clinic 
from 8 in the morning until about 8 at 
night. This note is being written at 11 p. m. 

December 25: Christmas was happy in 
every way. Everyone helped to make it a 
real feast. We have a beautiful new floor in 
our chapel laid by men of the Army medical 
depot; and we had midnight Mass. 

For days before Christmas we were del- 
uged with packages sent by the boys and 
nurses, their Christmas packages from home, 
just as they came. A group of about 30, in- 
cluding doctors, nurses, and corpsmen, came 
the Saturday before Christmas to wrap 
candy, cookies, and gum for the children, 
We had 1,000 packages. 

Others trimmed the dispensary for Christ- 
mas, bringing their own Christmas tree and 
decorations. On Christmas Day one of the 
Army hospitals gave a Christmas party for 
70 of our children, A wonderful time was 
had by all. 

December 27: Yesterday we were told that 
Cardinal Spellman would arrive. We were in 


readiness, and there were crowds and crowds" 
of people everywhere. Finally the MP siren” 


and the police escort announced the ap- 
proach of his eminence and General Van 
Fleet and party, I escorted them to the 
grounds. 

There were many very sick patients, as 
always. The crowds and their poverty and 
their look of expectancy all made a deep 
impression. When we indicated the nice 
large room which would be the laboratory, 
out of a clear sky his eminence asked, “How 
much would it cost to equip a laboratory?” 

I turned to Sister Herman Joseph, and said 
that she could answer that question better 
than I could. Without any hesitation, Sister 
said, “About 85,000.“ Said the cardinal, Has 
anyone a pen?” At that moment there were 
ebout six pens forthcoming. So he wrote 
out a check and handed it to Sister Herman 
Joseph. 

General Van Fleet was deeply moved at 
the sight of the poverty and malnourish- 
ment of the children, and asked many ques- 
tions about the work. I managed to give 
them all a little glimpse of our chapel. 

The cars were hardly out of sight when we 
gathered around to see the check Sister Her- 
man Joseph had guarded safely. It was for 
810.000. 

January 2: Another fire in the refugee 
camp. Three weeks ago a fire destroyed a 
whole mountainside of refugee huts. It was 
a terrible sight, and the aftermath was heart- 
breaking. Tonight, at this very moment, 
there is a repetition of it on the other de 
of the same mountain—and a high, cold 
wind. 

Tomorrow the poor victims will come to us 
for help. We are starting immediately to 
have quilts made for them. Our poor, dear 
people. How dear they must be to God in all 
their suffering. 

(Evrror’s vorz.— The only Sister not men- 
tioned in this narrative is Sister Alberta 
Marie (Hanley), 26 years old, of Detroit, 
Mich. There were nine Sisters on the medi- 
cal team. Now there are eight. Sister Al- 
berta had studied the Korean language at 
Yale for a year. She arrived in Pusan in 
June, and went to work teaching catechism 
and acting as assistant pharmacist. She 
frequently went with Sister Mary Mercy up 
the hillsides to visit the refugees. In all she 
got in 7 months of the grueling labor. Then 
she died of a rare blood disease, and was 
buried on the hillside that overlooks the 
clinic in Pusan.) 


2 The gift was made possible by the Ameri- 
can chapter of the Knights of Malta, 


Working on the Seaway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in this 
Eighty-second Congress the people of 
this Nation have once again watched 
legislation for the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway go down to defeat. 
After losing hope on a House resolution 
for this purpose, which had been bottled 
up in committee for 2 years without ac- 
tion, they witnessed the defeat of a sea- 
way resolution in the Senate by a 
narrow, three-vote margin. 

Once again, selfish sectionalism has 
raised its voice in opposition and the 
Congress has capitulated to the pressure 
activities of the eastern railroads, the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, ship operators, 
and certain private utilities and coal 
companies. 

The 25-year argument and debate on 
this subject leaves little room for elab- 
oration, The people of Michigan, I am 
sure, need no explanation of the sound 
reasons for immediate construction of 
the seaway. Those of us who live in 
this Midwest heartland area of America 
know what the seaway means to our 
economy and what potential benefits it 
holds for the entire Nation. We won- 
der, though, if those who for so many 
years have opposed the seaway realize 
what the economic future of the Mid- 
west will be without it. Certainly my 
great State cannot maintain its leader- 
ship in the automobile industry if the 
steel plants of the Nation are forced to 
move closer to their sources of steel 
supply. 

By blocking the seaway, its opponents 
are, in effect, killing the goose that laid 
the golden egg, kicking in the teeth an 
industry that is responsible for more in- 
dividual and corporate prosperity in 
America than any other productive 
force. Because the demand of the auto- 
mobile industry for goods and services is 
so diversified, it is impossible to predict 
the extent of the upheaval of the Ameri- 
can economy should the normal pattern 
of production and distribution of the 
automobile industry be disrupted. 

Just think for a moment that the auto- 
motive industry is the greatest single 
purchaser of manufactured and raw ma- 
terials in this country today. It is the 
greatest purchaser of steel; it buys more 
rubber and more glass than any other 
industry in America. It consumes whole 
catalogs of every kind of fabric and 
material; it even takes the wax from the 
honey-bee. The Secretary of Commerce 
once said to me that if we could find 
another product that would so capture 
the imagination of the American people 
and then establish it as a necessary part 
of our way of life, we would not have a 
thing to worry about in this country for 
another 100 years. 

No one can really measure how the 
prosperity of our country has been 
geared to the progress of the automobile 
industry, What would the real estate 
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values of the Nation be without the fine 
highways which the automobile made 
necessary? The automobile made the 
petroleum industry. Without the auto- 
mobile we would certainly have no need 
for the thousands upon thousands of 
gasoline service stations, the repair 
garages and the parking lots dotted 
across the Nation. Who can really say 
what America owes to the automobile 
industry? 

Failure to build the seaway would al- 
most certainly result in the uprooting of 
the industry that is first and foremost 
in America—a tragic blow to the eco- 
nomic and social life of the Midwest and 
the entire Nation. 

During the course of the past year, 
Mr. Speaker, I have tried to bring home, 
as forcibly as I could, the case for the 
St. Lawrence seaway, to those groups 
which appeared before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Army Civil Func- 
tions, of which I am acting chairman, 
Some of the organizations appearing be- 
fore us were interested to know that 
three of the members sitting on this sub- 
committee come from the Great Lakes 
area to which the seaway means so much. 
We are, as a committee, charged with the 
development of many flood control and 
harbor projects in almost every section 
of the country, and I sought to gain from 
these groups, and, through them, from 
their Representatives in Congress, the 
same consideration of the seaway which 
our committee has given to the many 
projects presented to us. I sought to 
make disciples of these groups, that they 
would go home to their own areas and 
preach the necessity of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. I sought to impress upon them 
how much the seaway means to the auto- 
mobile industry in our area and how 
much, therefore, it means to them. 

I reminded the groups appearing be- 
fore us in behalf of ficod-control works 
in the Mississippi Valley how much of 
the transportation on the great river 
was due to the automobile industry. Be- 
fore all of these organizations I at- 
tempted to drive home the point that the 
seaway, while it should of course be 
considered from the point of view of 
the national interest, also holds promise 
of great benefit for their areas and for 
the people they represented. 

It is gratifying indeed to know that 
this work has borne some fruit—that 
those to whom I spoke have become 
champions of the seaway and that they 
are spreading the good word about it 
in their own areas. 

I include herewith, Mr. Speaker, ex- 
cerpts from two letters which I have re- 
ceived from persons who appeared be- 
fore our committee and to whom I spoke 
about the seaway. They show that the 
seaway has some new supporters who 
have, in some cases, declared their 
allegiance even in the face of consider- 
able local opposition. It is my earnest 
hope that this support will be reflected 
in a change of attitude on the part of 
those Members of Congress who have 
long resisted the seaway. 

Mr. L. R. Matthias, executive secre- 
tary, Red River Valley Association, wrote 
to me, in part, as follows: 

As you will recall, last February 28, a 
large delegation from the Red River Basin 
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testified on behalf of Red River projects 
before your committee. 

During the course of the hearing, the 
question of the St. Lawrence seaway was 
brought up and a very enlightening and 
frank discussion of the merits of the project, 
as well as a discussion of the sectional oppo- 
sition to the project, particularly in the 
South, was brough to light, * * +, 

On the occasion of the association’s twen- 
ty-seventh annual convention, held in 
Shreveport, April 14-15 * * + the ques- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway was brought 
up in the convention. And, for the first 
time, a full and impartial analysis of the 
project was made, not only by the resolu- 
tion committee, but by the convention as a 
whole, with the result that the convention 
unanimously adopted a resolution, We, the 
Red River Valley Association, endorse the St. 
Lawrence seaway, if proven economically jus- 
tified by the United States Army engi- 
neers. A = S$ 

Immediately repercussions were felt in seve 
eral quarters of the South’s press. * * 

I thought you might like to know, 15. 
Razavr, that, we, in the Red River Basin at 
least, believe in the great work that your 
committee and the Corps of Engineers are 
doing to develop the Nation’s water resources 
and that we, for one, are not opposing a 
project in your section of the country that 
means so much to the very roots of your 
economic structure. 


A similar expression of support came 
to me from Charles W. Deterding, county 
executive, county of Sacramento, Calif.: 


On my last appearance before the House 
Subcommittee on Civil Functions, relative to 
the Folsom project, you gave me some of the 
high lights on the St. Lawrence River project. 

I was very much interested with your com- 
ments and since returning home have tried 
to spread the information that you gave me. 

* + œ I will continue to render what 
support I can to this project. The next time 
I am in Washington I will drop in and report 
to you. 


Educational Exchange of Sons and 
Daughters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted to me, I submit 
for the Appendix of the Recorp the fol- 
lowing information on the activities of 
the Polycultural Institution of America, 
in order to direct the attention of all the 
Members of the Congress to an impor- 
tant educational development which is 
outlined below: 

A NEW INSTITUTION OF LEARNING 


The Polycultural Institution of Amer- 
ica—abbreviated as PIA—is a nonprofit 
institution of higher education and re- 
search in the fields of anthropology and 
linguistics, with an extension of its ac- 
tivities into the field of adult education. 
The following excerpt from the bylaws 
of the institution, article VIII—the aca- 
demic council of PIA and its duties, sec- 
tion 2—is pertinent for describing the ob- 
jectives of the PIA: 

OBJECTIVES OF THE SCHOOL 


Sec. 2. The general duties of the council 
shall be 


A. To render service to our Nation by edu- 
cating and training Americans in the civiliza- 
tions and languages of the world. 

B. To advance, encourage, and maintain 
intercultural and international understand- 
ing, justice, decency, friendship, and lasting 
peace by educating and training foreign stu- 
dents, scholars, and investigators in the civili- 
zation and language of these United States 
of America, and in the civilizations and lan- 
guages of other peoples. 

C. To disseminate the idea and ideals of 
PIA by appropriate publicity, and through 
cooperation with other nations desirous of 
establishing their own national polycultural 
institutions. 

D. To provide for the liberal, professional, 
and vocational education and training of PIA 
students. 

E. To contribute to the greater utiliza- 
tion of the intellectual resources of our peo- 
ple, by our people, for our people through 
leading American adults to their self-reali- 
zation, by providing education and training 
for those of them lacking in the needed 
knowledge or skills, and helping them to 
mature their knowledge and skills acquired 
by them at their immature age. 

F. To advance any or all phases of educa- 
tion through voluntary and comprehensive 
cooperation with educational organizations, 
associations, and institutions of America and 
the world in general, and with polycultural 
institutions of other nations in particular. 

G. To contribute to national needs in time 
of war or other national emergency, and to 
render our country patriotic service. 


ACADEMIC STANDING OF THE INSTITUTION 


The school was established in 1945. 
In the year of 1950 it was incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia when five Members of the United 
States Congress, including myself, signed 
its charter of incorporation having in 
our minds the important services which 
this new educational approach could 
render to our Nation and the world. 
The following extract from the certifi- 
cate of incorporation, article IV, states 
the academic standing of the institution: 


ART. IV. That the Polycultural Institution 
of America may issue to its graduates or 
others whose work may prove satisfactory to 
its executive board of regents such diplomas 
as may seem proper to authenticate their 
scholastic attainments, 

Diploma of learned specialist: In east 
Asian studies, or in middle Asian studies, or 
in west Asian studies, or in east European 
studies, or in west European studies. 

Diploma of learned anthropologist and/or 
linguist. 

Diploma of enthnic specialist: in east Asian 
area, or in middle Asian area, or in west 
Asian area, or in east European area, or in 
west European area. 

Diploma of learned translator, or other 
appropriate diplomas, 

Or confer degrees, such as bachelor of arts, 
bachelor of science, master of arts, master 
of science, doctor of anthropology, doctor 
of science, doctor of philosophy, and other 
appropriate degrees subject to enactment by 
the Congress of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, or to the license of the Board of Educa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

Or issue professional certificates, such as 
professional certificate of translator-inter- 
preter, or translator-correspondent, or other 
appropriate certificates. 

That above said diplomas and degrees shall 
be attested by the signatures of not less than 
its two executive regents and by its presi- 
dent, and bear the seal of PIA; and that 
above said professional certificates shall be 
attested by the signatures of its president, 
of the director or dean of the institute of 
PIA, and the head of the division or group 
which awards the certificate, and bear the 
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seal of the institute; and that the Polycul- 

tural Institution of America shall have the 

rank and standing of a university. 

FACULTY, ORGANIZATION, AND LOCATION OF THE 
SCHOOL 

The Polycultural Institution of Amer- 
ica, located in Washington, D. C., at 1312 
Eighteenth Street NW., close to the part 
of the city where most of the embassies, 
legations, and missions have their offices, 
utilizes, among others, the experts from 
the embassies and legations of friendly 
governments, as well as from our Gov- 
ernment agencies, local and neighboring 
universities, and from other national in- 
Stitutions, as part time instructors on 
the PIA faculty. It includes now 17 
doctors of philosophy, 14 masters of arts, 
42 bachelors or instructors with equiva- 
lent degrees, along with 27 native spe- 
cialists. The Polycultural Institution of 
America is subdivided into 8 specialized 
institutes where studies and research in 
the culture patterns of 63 peoples and 72 
languages of the world are offered along 
with the courses and research in ethnic 
and institutional psychology, natural 
philosophy, and a variety of courses in 
adult education. 

EVALUATION OF PIA ACTIVITIES AND EDUCA- 

TIONAL METHODS 

The last 2 years of my participation 
on the board of PIA have been reveal- 
ing. In the following lines I would like 
to share with the Members of the Con- 
gress our evaluation of the methods of 
teaching, and of the activities of the 
Polycultural Institution of America in 
the perspective of its 8 years of existence. 

The courses taught by native special- 
ists, and experts from PIA faculty, and 
conducted in the form of seminars and 
colloquies in groups limited to seven stu- 
dents proved to be a very good method 
of teaching. The understanding and 
progress of students can immediately be 
evaluated from the questions they ask 
their instructors, and from their discus- 
sion of the class topics during each 1½- 
hour class meeting. 

Another education device used in the 
school, and worthy of special mention is 
instruction by a leader student. Each 
student in his second and third semesters 
of study at PIA takes turn in teaching 
his classmates under the observation and 
guidance of an instructor. The feeling 
of public exposition of his knowledge, 
and the responsibility to his classmates 
for presenting to them the assigned topic 
intelligently, make a leader-student es- 
pecially careful in preparing his assign- 
ment. This method results in greater 
interest of students to the subject, its 
better assimilation, and in teaching prac- 
tice of the subject of his study. 

A student registered for a course of a 
particular culture, or any phase of it, is 
required to learn the language of the 
culture. It has been a practice of the 
school to use for text books treatises 
written in the native tongue of the cul- 
ture under the quest as soon as the stu- 
dent is able to read in the language. 
Such a practice reduces the danger of 
teaching to students wrong facts about 
the national culture he studies, since 
misrepresentations of cultural facts are 
often found in translated works, and 
even in the original treatises written by 
specialists foreign to the culture, 
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The study of the language begins with 
speaking and reading in it right from the 
start. Reading exercises are selected 
from the topics on the culture the stu- 
dents are interested in, instead of using 
trivial phrases and sentences which is 
a commonplace practice in teaching a 
language at an elementary level. This 
method helps to arouse and maintain 
the students’ interest in their integrated 
studies of the language and the culture. 

The school exchanges regularly its 
Bulletin of Information—catalog—with 
668 American colleges and universities 
and 37 universities in other countries 
which send to PIA their catalogs peri- 
odically. More than 100 letters from in- 
stitutions of higher learning in the 
United States and abroad confirm their 
acceptance of PIA scholastic credits to- 
ward a degree, and are on the file of the 
institution. 

The United Nations and UNESCO have 
been informed about the idea and prac- 
ticing polycultural education as a tool 
for improving international and inter- 
cultural understanding. At the infor- 
mational dinner party which PIA inaug- 
urated this year in honor of the diplo- 
matic corps in Washington, D. C., 36 
nations were represented. Several Mem- 
bers of the Congress from both Houses, 
and other eminent Americans were also. 
present at this meeting. 

Many diplomats who learned about the 
objectives and activities of the Polycul- 
tural Institution of America have dem- 
onstrated their sympathy with polycul- 
tural movement by reporting to their re- 
spective governments about the proposal 
of this institution for establishing their 
own polycultural institutions in the capi- 
tal cities of their countries. Several 
governments appear to be responsive to 
the idea. 

A property with a larger building is 
being purchased for an expansion of the 
school’s facilities. 

In conclusion of this section of my re- 
marks it is pertinent to point to the fact 
that 17 Members of the United States 
Congress besides myself, both, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, have joined and 
continue to serve on the board of PIA, 
in spite of the heavy loads of their leg- 
islative duties. This fact indicates that 
we find the activities of the institution, 
and its potential for resolving, or help- 
ing to resolve, the international tension, 
which worries all of us, as being very 
satisfactory. The school contributes to 
the common effort of the American peo- 
ple and their Government, as well as to 
those of freedom-loving peoples in other 
parts of the world and their govern- 
ments, to establish and maintain inter- 
national good will and cooperation. 

THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE OF SONS AND 

DAUGHTERS 

The purpose of my going at some 
length into the general characteristics 
of the Polycultural Institution of Amer- 
ica is to show the qualifications of this 
new institution of learning for an educa- 
tional assignment of national and in- 
ternational importance, and to make this 
information serve as a background for 
a dccument which I want to include in 
the Recorp: A letter of the executive 
board of regents of the Polycultural In- 


titution of America who advise Prof. An- 
atol James Shneiderov, president of that 
institution, to establish and develop an 
educational exchange of sons and daugh- 
ters between American families and those 
in other parts of the world. The letter 
which follows is self-explanatory: 


JULY 3, 1952. 
Prof. ANATOL JAMES SHNEIDEROV, 
President, Polycultural Institution of 
America, Washington, D. C. 

Dear PROFESSOR SHNEIDEROV: Your plan for 
cultural educational exchange of sons and 
daughters brought up in the United States 
with those from other parts of the world 
is found meritorious and valuable to this 
country and to the world. 

We authorize you hereby to organize the 
project which will be known as Educational 
Exchange of Sons and Daughters, the ex- 
pedient materialization of which we consider 
both important and urgent. 

We recognize the difficulties and the enor- 
mous amount of work involved in the suc- 
cessful materialization of the project. There- 
fore, we want to assure you of our support 
and assistance in your present educational 
assignment to the fullest extent our limited 
time will permit. 

THE ESSENCE OF THE PROJECT 

It is proposed by the project of Educational 
Exchange of Sons and Daughters that the 
parents in this country, and those in any 
other part of the world, who have their 
children attending schols at the high school 
and college levels may establish contacts by 
correspondence or by personal visits for a 
possible exchange of their sons and daughters 
for a period of 1 or 2 years. 

The parents or guardians who agreed to 
exchange their sons and daughters for the 
period of 1 or 2 years will have to bear the 
expense for the upbringing and education 
of the boy or the girl they adopted for 1 or 2 
years in the manner and to the extent they 
would do the same to their own child. 

IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVE OF THE PROJECT 

An early experience of studying abroad 
and of being a member of a native family 
for 1 or 2 years would greatly enhance the 
development of the student's character, 
broaden his or her mental horizon, and 
provide with an excellent opportunity for 
learning in a most efficient way the cultural 
pattern and the language of the country he 
or she stayed in. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE OF THE PROJECT 


Such a student returning to his homeland 
after 1 or 2 years’ adoption by the family in 
another country will have a substantial 
knowledge of the country’s historical herit- 
age, culture, and language. This will make 
such a person especially suitable for an en- 
gagement in trade, industry, communica- 
tions, state foreign relations, etc., in and be- 
tween the student’s own country and the 
country the -ulture and language of which 
he or she has learned, 

ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE OF THE PROJECT 

The international trade, industry, com- 
munications, and state foreign relations 
served by the persons trained in the culture 
and language of a particular country will be 
carried out with greater understanding and 
success. This, in turn, will contribute to the 
elimination of international tension—to the 
international friendship and universal peace. 
The trade intercourse between the countries 
of cultural educational exchange will be 
facilitated and increased, which will benefit 
the participants. 

THE PROBLEMS OF TRANSPORTATION 

Th traveling expenses of a student to the 
place of his study abroad have to be pro- 
vided by either his or her parents or guardian, 
or by any organization, or the government of 
his or her country. The traveling expenses of 
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the student from the country he or she stud- 
ied to his native land have to be provided by 
the family with whom he stayed, or by any 
organization, or by the government of the 
country where the student studied. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF 


The following is recommended by the 
board of regents of the Polycultural Institu- 
tion of America as a blueprint for the or- 
ganizational work: 

1, Headquarters of the Educational Ex- 
change of Sons and Daughters to be estab- 
lished at the Polycultural Institution of 
America, 

2. A minimum operational budget for 1 
year, including the staff, office, and publicity 
expenses, to be submitted to the board of re- 
gents of the Polycultural Institution of 
America as soon as practicable. 

3. A broad publicity to be given to the 
project through the national and local news- 
papers and appropriate periodicals in Amer- 
ica and abroad. 

4. Their publishers and editors to be re- 
quested to contribute their share to this 
polycultural educational movement by 
means of— 3 

(a) Publicizing the project of Educational 
Exchange of Sons and Daughters in their 
periodicals, 

(b) Publicizing the progress of the move- 
ment. 

(c) Providing a free space (or at substan- 
tially reduced rates) in their publications 
under a heading Sons and Daughters Ex- 
change, where the parents could announce 
their desire for exchanging their sons and 
daughters for 1 or 2 years. 

5. The American colleges and universities, 
the State departments, or boards of educa- 
tion, and the ministeries of education abroad 
have to be advised of the project, and their 
cooperation in education and training of the 
exchanged sons and daughters to be re- 
quested 


6. Students from vocational and profes- 
sional schools to be included in the project. 

7. The United Nations Organization, 
UNESCO, the American national educational 
organizations, the United States Depart- 
ment of State, the United States Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, and other 
appropriate and related institutions in this 
country and abroad to be informed about 
the project, 

We believe that your previous experience, 
your energy and general resourcefulness 
which you have demonstrated in the organi- 
zation and development of the Polycultural 
Institution of America will make it possible 
for you to undertake and accomplish an edu- 
cational assignment which is entrusted to 
you by this letter, and which we consider of 
great importance to America and to the 
world. 

We hope that the recommendations in- 
cluded in this letter will be helpful to you in 
carrying out the first few stages of the or- 
ganizational work. Further advice will be 
given when it is deemed necessary. 

With our best wishes to you, 

Sincerely yours, 
THE BOARD oF REGENTS OF THE 
POLYCULTURAL INSTITUTION OF 


AMERICA, 
By WATKINS M. ABBITT, 
Member of Congress, 
HAROLD C. HAGEN, 
Member of Congress. 
SPECIFIC FEATURES OF EESD 


It appears to us that the Educational 
Exchange of Sons and Daughters—ab- 
breviated EESD—may be instrumental 
in furthering a similar efort of the 
United States Department of State. 
This new and specific plan of exchange 
of persons between the United States of 
America and other freedom-loving coun- 
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tries should, in our opinion, be more ef- 
fective than the plans tried under other 
modes of operation. The reason for our 
optimistic expectation is obvious. First- 
ly, the plan involves an exchange of re- 
sponsibilities between the families of 
America, and the families of other na- 
tions. Such an exchange of responsi- 
bilities might well serve as an effective 
training means for the families of differ- 
ent national backgrounds. The fami- 
lies with totally different heritages would 
learn to trust one another on the basis 
of mutual interests and reciprocity. 
This factor is of great importance, since 
families are the fundamental structural 
units of their societies, of the nations. 
The second specific feature of the plan is 
that our sons and daughters would go 
abroad not for academic or professional 
studies only, but, at the same time, for 
learning other peoples’ ways of thinking 
and living. 

It is our sons and daughters who will 
soon replace us. It is their task to ac- 
quire the knowledge which would help 
them to bring all freedom-loving people 
closer together, and make us understand 
better the peoples and nations we are 
trying to lead. On the principle of reci- 
procity the above equally refers to boys 
and girls from abroad who would come 
to the United States to be not only stu- 
dents in certain academic or professional 
fields, but to be our temporarily adopted 
sons and daughters—brothers and sisters 
of our own children. 

EXPECTED EFFECTIVENESS OF EESD 


It appears to us also that the effective- 
ness of this particular approach to edu- 
cational exchange cannot be overesti- 
mated. It is natural and reasonable to 
expect that our boys and girls attending 
a university abroad, at Ankara, for in- 
stance, and living with a Turkish family 
as their temporarily adopted children 
would certainly master the Turkish lan- 
guage and the Moslem pattern of cul- 
ture much sooner and better than Amer- 
ican students who would come there un- 
der ordinary exchange of students. The 
Turkish family would guide their adopt- 
ed son or daughter through the maze of 
culture pattern strange to Americans, 
It is enough to recall the difficulties we 
experienced in teaching and guiding our 
sons and daughters to and through the 
conventionalities of our own American 
social and cultural patterns, in order to 
be appreciative of the help the Turk- 
ish family could render to your child 
there. 

APPRECIATION OF DEMOCRACY 


To make a person understand our 
American way of living, to make him feel 
the full pulse and value of American de- 
mocracy, and to make him enjoy the 
blessings of our American freedom, he 
must not learn about our American heri- 
tage from books and observation only. 
He must learn our heritage and our 
American democratic ways from persons 
to whom our way of life is so near and 
dear as to make them willing to sacrifice 
for it their lives and fortunes as our fore- 
fathers did. He must learn the value of 
our American heritage by taking part in 
it. American democracy must be lived to 
be appreciated. The idea of this new 
educational exchange would provide for 


our temporarily adopted sons and daugh- 

ters such a participation within the pro- 

visions of our Constitution and law. 
FINANCIAL ADVANTAGES OF EESD 


Not the least important in educational 
exchange is the factor of financing the 
exchange. The cost of education of sons 
and daughters abroad, traveling and liv- 
ing expenses included, is now prohibitive 
to the parents of lower than average and 
average means. Under the Educational 
Exchange of Sons and Daughters we 
should be able to extend the opportunity 
of studying abroad to a much larger 
number of boys and girls whose parents 
can afford to help them through a col- 
lege here in America, but cannot send 
their sons and daughters to universities 
abroad. The economic advantage of the 
plan results from the fact that in each 
of the two families—one in America, an- 
other abroad—that are involved in EESD, 
the money which they would spend on 
education and on the living expenses of 
their own son or daughter would be ap- 
plied to cover the same expenses for edu- 
cation and living of their temporarily 
adopted son or daughter. It is easy to 
see that this financial advantage recipro- 
cally applies to the family on the other 
side. Consequently, the expense for edu- 
cating our sons and daughters abroad 
under EESD plan would be approximate. 
ly the same as if the students were to do 
their studies in their home lands. 

No special appropriation is needed for 
the Educational Exchange of Sons and 
Daughters, except for one-way traveling 
expenses of the exchangees. 

DAYDREAMS TO COME TRUE 


The daydreams of many a son and 
daughter in America and other countries 
who would like to serve their respective 
peoples and the world by learning cul- 
tures and languages besides their own 
for broadening their mental horizons, 
would be fulfilled through this truly 
democratic extension of the world’s edu- 
cational facilities for the younger gen- 
eration. 

COOPERATION SOUGHT 


President Shneiderov has been advised 
to contact the United Nations, and 
UNESCO, so that this new educational 
idea may become known to other nations, 
and so that it may become a universal 
instead of a bilateral plan. The Polycul- 
tural Institution of America shall seek 
the cooperation of the United States De- 
partment of State, the Mutual Security 
Agency, as well as other appropriate 
Government and private institutions and 
organizations in this country and abroad. 

We, on the board of regents of the 
Polycultural Institution of America, do 
believe that such a cooperation would 
promote international good will, welfare, 
and mutual security which, in the final 
analysis, are the foundation for lasting 
peace, 

IN CONCLUSION 


I, as a Member of the Congress, and 
as a charter executive regent of the 
Polycultural Institution of America, do 
sincerely hope that the Congress and our 
Government will direct their sympa- 
thetic attention to this new institution 
of learning, to its plans and problems; 
and in addition it is my hope that they 
will use the facilities and services of 
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PIA for furthering our national effort 

to disseminate and foster international 

ii will through polycultural educa- 
on. 

I firmly believe that this kind of poly- 
cultural education would not only 
stimulate international friendship via 
friendship between families, but also 
would serve as a focal point for bringing 
about a practical solution of the out- 
standing problems of international and 
intercultural differences and tension. 


Retiring Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the greatest rewards of service 
in the Congress is its friendships—all of 
us value deeply the bonds that are forged 
by daily association with colleagues of 
character and ability, in the service of 
the Nation. 

It is always difficult to see those as- 
sociations come to an end. 

And it is noteworthy that this year an 
unusually large number of our colleagues 
have determined to retire from the Con- 
gress voluntarily. 

Time does not permit me to pay trib- 
ute to them all, but I cannot refrain 
from mentioning the names of just a few, 
each one of whom has contributed great- 
ly during his service here, each one of 
whom will be greatly missed by those who 
have served with him. Among those re- 
tiring voluntarily are— 

ROY O. WOODRUFF 


Roy Wooprurr, of Michigan, a Mem- 
ber of this House for 34 years, a veteran 
of the Spanish War, an outstanding 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, chairman of the Republican con- 
ference—a record that speaks for itself. 

CHARLES A. EATON 


CHARLIE Eaton, of New Jersey, a Mem- 
ber of this House for 28 years, courageous 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, a representative of the United 
States at several international confer- 
ences. Vice chairman of the Republican 
conference beloved by us all, 

WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


Brit BLACRKN EX, of Michigan, a Mem- 
ber of this House for 16 years, a true 
friend. He has played an important 
part in the work of the Committee on 
the Armed Services. 

LEONARD W. HALL 

Leonard W. HALL, of New York, a Mem- 
ber of this House for 14 years. Able and 
wise in counsel, he has served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
as chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee. 

JACK Z. ANDERSON 


JACK ANDERSON, of California, a Mem- 
ber of this House for 14 years, effective 
member of the Committee on Naval Af- 
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fairs and of the Committee on Armed 
Services. His character and capacity 
have brought him many friends. 

CHARLES H. ELSTON 


CHARLES ELSTON, of Ohio, a Member of 
this House for 12 years, a strong member 
of the Committee on Military Affairs and 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
to which his legal experience has greatly 
contributed, 

J. GLENN BEALL 


GLENN BEALL, of Maryland, a Member 
of this House for 10 years, member of 
the District of Columbia Committee and 
of the Committee on Public Works. Re- 
cently nominated as the Republican can- 
didate for he United States Senate from 
the State of Maryland. 


All of these colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
have served in the Congress in times of 
great difficulty and under strain which 
few people appreciate. All of them have 
served with fidelity and distinction, 

All of them have contributed greatly 
to district, State, and Nation. 

They and others leaving the Congress 
at this time will be greatly missed on 
both sides of the aisle. 

I know we all join, Mr. Speaker, in 
wishing them every happiness in the 
years to come, 


International Oil Cartel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, last 
April I brought to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Senate the question of 
a “secret” Federal Trade Commission 
report which presumably sets forth the 
details showing how a giant interna- 
tional oil cartel operates to control and 
exploit world oil resources, 

At that time I pointed out that I felt 
the information contained in the report 
would have an important bearing on our 
entire defense effort and that the publi- 
cation of the report might well result in 
substantial savings to the American tax- 
payers. At the same time I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of my 
letter to the Honorable James M. Mead, 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, requesting release of this im- 
portant document. 

Subsequently I took up the matter 
with the Secretary of State, and to the 
President of the United States urging 
that the report be made available to pub- 
lic scrutiny, and I also requested that the 
Attorney General present the facts to a 
grand jury. Early in June, in response 
to my request, President Truman stated 
that while he agreed with his advisers 
that the publication of the report as an 
official Government document might ad- 
versely affect our foreign relations, he 
did approve releasing it to appropriate 
congressional committees as classified 
material and he also approved presenta- 
tion of the facts to a grand jury. The 


investigation by the grand jury is sched- 
uled to get under way in Washington on 
September 3. 

As I have pointed out, however, the 
case-in-court aspect of this problem, 
while of tremendous importance to the 
American people, is only one chapter of 
a shocking story of the international oil 
monopoly, and I have proposed a full- 
scale congressional investigation of this 
oil cartel in order to determine whether 
the present antitrust laws are adequate 
safeguards and what new legislation may 
be necessary to protect the American 
public against the abuse of monopoly 
power. 

In order that all Members of the Con- 
gress may be informed on this important 
question I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp a number of letters 
and releases from my office, together 
with an article by Thomas L. Stokes 
dated April 24, 1952, an editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe Democrat, and two 
editorials from the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, all dealing with this subject. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

May 8, 1952. 
The Honorable DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Chairman James 
M. Mead of the Federal Trade Commission 
informed me that he had written you con- 
cerning release of the study of the inter- 
national of] cartel made by the staff of FTC. 

On April 16, 1952, I wrote Mr. Mead re- 
questing release of this study in the public 
interest. I understand that he sent you 
copies of my letter to him together with his 
two letters addressed to me. 

As I understand it, the Fro at the time 
the study was completed last fall, decided 
not to make public this report because Prime 
Minister Mossadegh of Iran was in Washing- 
ton at the time and the Iranian oil nego- 
tiations were in critical condition. It would 
appear that in making this decision the FTC 
was largely guided by the advice of the De- 
partment of State. 

At the outset I want to say that it appears 
to me highly improbable that it has ever been 
in the interests of the people of the United 
States, in the long run, to suppress this re- 
port. I shall explain my reasons more fully 
later on in this letter. 

Regardless, however, of the wisdom of con- 
cealing this report last fall, I can think of no 
sound reasons for continuing this policy. 
The members of the FTC appear to agree 
with me. 

The Iranian Government, unable to sell its 
oil to any of the large oil companies of the 
West, must have concluded months ago that 
an oll cartel agreement was responsible for 
this situation. I am inclined to think that 
informed Iranians, like informed Americans, 
have for a long time assumed the existence 
of an international oil cartel. Surely at this 
point no reason exists as far as the Iranians 
are concerned for withholding this informa- 
tion. As far as the people of the United 
States are concerned, every reason seems to 
point to a full disclosure of this situation. 

I take it as basic political doctrine that 
our Government is opposed to monopolistic 
practices. Such practices, as you know, are 
against public policy because they tend, by 
destroying competition, to create an artificial 
market limiting the supply of materials and 
forcing prices to rise. Monopolies also dis- 
courage the initiative and resourcefulness so 
necessary to the proper functioning of the 
private-enterprise system. 

Committed as our Government is, to the 
protection and development of an economy 
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of free economic enterprise, it seems incon- 
sistent at this time to suppress the FTC 
study of the practices engaged in by those oil 
companies involved in the cartel to create a 
monopoly in the domestic oil market as well 
as in the international market. Domesti- 
cally I think the suppression of this report 
can only work against the public interest. 

Concerning our foreign policy I fear the 
report’s suppression will have just as bad or 
even worse effect than at home. I beg to 
suggest that it perhaps ill behooves this 
Nation, on the one hand, to talk of democ- 
racy and the development of backward 
countries and to make promises of assist- 
ance to peoples throughout the world still 
living, under feudal conditions and, on the 
other hand, to refrain from disclosing infor- 
mation possibly indicating the efforts of 
large financial interests to hamper and de- 
feat the attempts of the peoples in various 
parts of the world to free themselves through 
their own efforts from feudalism and eco- 
nomic imperialism. 

And I do not know that the position of the 
State Department in regard to this oil-cartel 
report in any sense constitutes opposition to 
the aspiration of these peoples to free them- 
selves, but I beg to suggest that the State 
Department’s position might be so regarded 
by millions of people whom we need to keep 
as our friends. In short, what I have in mind 
has been fully elaborated by Mr. Justice 
Douglas several times recently in his 
speeches and articles. 

With particular reference to the Iranian 
oll problem, I think that unless a solution 
is found which will allow the Iranian oil 
soon to be used by the West, it may find its 
way to the storage tanks and oil refineries 
behind the iron curtain. 

I know you are deeply concerned about our 
relations with the rest of the millions of the 
Orient and other areas of agitation, and I 
would therefore appreciate very much your 
reviewing this matter and letting me know 
as soon as possible the position of the De- 
partment of State concerning this report, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 
May 28, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On April 15 I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Honorable James M. 
Mead requesting that the Federal Trade 
Commission release to the public a report 
prepared by its staff concerning an inter- 
national oil cartel. I felt that it would be 
in the public interest to release this report 
for the reasons set forth in my letter to the 
Chairman, a copy of which is enclosed. For 
your information, I am also enclosing copies 
of subsequent correspondence with the FTC 
as well as with the State Department on this 
subject. 

As you will note, Mr. Mead stated in his 
reply that the Commission had arrived at the 
tentative decision that the reasons for delay 
in the publication of the report “are no 
longer valid.” Before releasing the report, 
however, the Commission desired to obtain 
the views of other Government agencies and, 
in particular, the Department of State. 

On May 7, when no further action had 
been taken, I wrote to Secretary Acheson 
stating what I considered were the cogent 
reasons in relation to both our domestic and 
foreign policy for making this report avail- 
able to public examination and I requested 
Mr. Acheson’s views on the appropriateness 
of such a step. 

On May 22, Assistant Secretary Jack K. 
McFall, writing in behalf of Secretary Ache- 
son, said, in a letter to me: “The Department 
is informed that the Commission has asked 
the President for guidance as to what action 


it should take in this regard. I am sure you 


will agree that, under these circumstances, 
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it would be inappropriate for the Department 
to comment further on this matter.” 

I do not know, of course, how far you have 
had an opportunity to go into this question. 
There is, as I am sure you know, consider- 
able information available to the public in- 
dicating that the world oil market is held 
tightly in the grip of an international cartel. 
The adverse effect of the cartel's operations 
in relation to our Mutual Security Program 
is illustrated by the Mutual Security Admin- 
istration’s recent certification to the Justice 
Department of claims against three American 
oil companies. These claims against the 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Esso Export Corp., 
and affiliates of the California Texas Oil Co., 
amounting to about $50,000,000, are for al- 
leged overcharges on Middle East crude oil 
shipped to western European countries and 
financed under the Marshall plan and the 
Mutual Security Program. 

I believe that the domination by giant 
corporations has been the primary factor in 
blighting the economic recovery of Europe 
and is responsible for perpetuating the stag- 
nant and inefficient production methods that 
leave our European allies in such a vulner- 
able condition. With this in mind, I have 
joined with Senator Moopy and several other 
Senators in sponsoring an amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act Which will provide 
$150,000,000 in counterpart funds for pro- 
ductivity loans to progressive-minded busi- 
nessmen willing to break away from the re- 
pressive practices imposed by these power- 
ful interests. We believe, in sponsoring this 
amendment, that our fight against commu- 
nism will be furthered by positive steps to 
help Western European countries build up 
the free and progressive economy essential to 
a strong military defense. We believe that 
using these funds for projects designed to 
promote effective competition and to aid Eu- 
ropean businessmen who are courageous 
enough to challenge these vast aggregations 
of private economic power in such a positive 
step. 

If, as I imagine, the report prepared by 
the FTC details the monopolistic exploita- 
tion of world oil resources, I believe our own 
national interest demands that these facts 
be made available to the public and that 
action be taken to eliminate these restric- 
tions on the petroleum industry. The facts 
in this report may well have an important 
bearing on the vote to sustain your antici- 
pated veto of the bill which would turn over 
to certain States the offshore oil resources of 
the Nation. 

I hope that after you have had an oppor- 
tunity to consider this problem you can 
agree with me that this report should be 
published. In addition to making the re- 
port public, I respectfully suggest that the 
Attorney General be directed to investi- 
fate the domination of the world petroleum 
industry by the cartel in violation of law 
and to present to a grand jury the facts of 
this conspiracy against the American peo- 
ple. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senator. 


HENNINGS Arms NEw BLAST AT OIL CARTELS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21.—United States 
Senator THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR., Democrat, 
of Missouri, directed a new three-pronged at- 
tack against an international oil-cartel con- 
spiracy which he has been blasting for more 
than 2 months. 

He announced today that in a letter on 
June 18, he had called upon Attorney Gen- 
eral McGranery to present immediately to a 
grand jury the facts contained in a secret 
Federal Trade Commission report exposing 
violation of the antitrust laws by a group of 
large oil companies controlling the world oil 
supply. At the same time, he called on Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee Chairman Par Mc- 
CARRAN, and on Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, 


chairman of the Senate Committee on Small 
Business to investigate the giant oil plot. 

HENNINGS said that his action followed re- 
ceipt of a letter from President Truman stat- 
ing that while the President had decided to 
delay releasing the secret FTC report to 
the public because he thought it might ad- 
versely affect our foreign relations, he did, 
however, believe that the presentation of the 
facts concerning the oil monopoly to a grand 
jury would not necessarily have such an ad- 
verse affect upon our foreign relations as 
would the publication of the report as an 
official Government document. The Presi- 
dent also wrote Senator HENNINGS that he 
was advising the FTC he would have no ob- 
jection to the contents of the report being 
made available to appropriate congressional 
committees on a classified basis. 

In his letter to the Attorney General, Sen- 
ator HENNINGS declared: 

“I am sure you will agree that it is un- 
thinkable that, even though portions of the 
FTC cartel study may be considered as classi- 
fied material [a secret document], that cir- 
cumstance could serve as a cloak to shield law 
violations.” 

In informing Senators McCarran and 
SPARKMAN of the President's decision to 
make the information available to appropri- 
ate congressional committees, HENNINGS 
urged that both committees pursue the study 
of the report vigorously and with a view to 
making recommendations to the Congress 
early in the next session on ways and means 
of dealing effectively with the international 
oil monopoly, 

HENNINGS, who more than 2 months ago 
began his efforts to have the report on the 
oil cartel made public and directed his re- 
quests for release of the report to Chair- 
man James M. Mead, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, to Secretary of State Acheson 
and to the President, said that he is disap- 
pointed with the President's decision. 

In his reply to the President, the Missouri 
Senator said: 

“I regret that you have concluded that it 
is not in the national interest to release the 
report to the public at this time. I have 
the highest respect for your opinion, and I 
know that you are devoted entirely to the 
Nation's security and the public welfare. I. 
of course, do not have all the factual data 
available to you and some of the implica- 
tions of the report are probably unknown to 
me, but I am still inclined to the opinion 
that it is in the national interest to make 
the report public at this time. I hope you 
will soon find it possible to release this data.” 

Stressing the urgency of immediate action 
to expose and break up this conspiracy, Sen- 
ator HENNINGS declared: 

“The unlawful activity of these oil com- 
panies is not just an ordinary garden variety 
of antitrust violation, but strikes at the 
heart of the American free-enterprise. sys- 
tem. Oil in its manifold forms is vital not 
only to our industrial economy but to our 
American way of life and is basic in our 
fight to preserve the free world. It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, to expose this 
international intrigue and to free the oil 
industry from the clutches of this monopo- 
listic monster.” 

JUNE 18, 1952. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: Thank you for 
your letter of June 5, 1952, concerning the 
release of the oil-cartel report of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

I regret that you have concluded that it 
is not in the national interest to release the 
report to the public at this time. I have the 
highest respect for your opinion, and I know 
that you are devoted entirely to the Nation’s 


security and the public welfare. I, of course, 


do not have all the factual data available to 
you and some of the implications of the re- 
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port are probably unknown to me, but I am 
still inclined to the opinion that it is in the 
national interest to make the report public at 
this time. I hope that you will soon find it 
possible to release this data. 

I wish to say, however, that I am very glad 
that you think that copies of the studies 
can now be made available as classified 
material to the app-opriate committees of 
the Congress and that the facts concerning 
the unlawful scheme of these oil companies 
may be presented to a grand jury. 

With this in mind I have taken the liberty 
of writing to the Attorney General requesting 
that he obtain a copy of the report and pre- 
sent the facts to a grand jury. I have also 
written Senator SPARKMAN, chairman of the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
Senate and to Senator McCarran, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, noting 
your decision and requesting that their com- 
mittees also obtain copies of the report and 
carry out the necessary investigation look- 
ing toward congressional action to deal 
effectively with the international oil monop- 
olles. I am enclosing copies of this corre- 
spondence for your information. Because of 
the great interest shown by the public in this 
subject, I am releasing a copy of this letter 
to the press. 

In addition, I am writing to Chairman 
Mead and Secretary Chapman, Petroleum 
Defense Administrator, informing them of 
these developments. 

With highest esteem, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
TuHos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 


JUNE 18, 1952. 

The Honorable James P. McGraNery, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
3 of Justice, Washington, 


My Dear MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On May 
28, I wrote to the President of the United 
States requesting that he consider the pos- 
sibility of disclosing to the public the facts 
contained in a study of an international oil 
cartel recently completed by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Prior to writing to the 
President, I had exchanged correspondence 
on this subject with Chairman James M. 
Mead of the FTC, and with Secretary Acheson. 

On June 5 the President wrote me that he 
concurred with the views of his advisers that 
the public disclosure of the contents of the 
FTC study at this time might adversely affect 
our foreign relations and hence would not 
be in the national interest. The President 
stated, however, that he believed the presen- 
tation of the facts in this matter to a grand 
jury would not necessarily have such an ad- 
verse effect upon our foreign relations as 
would the publication of this report as an 
official Government document. 

I assume from this statement that the 
President has no objection to your proceed- 
ing with a grand-jury investigation of the 
international oil cartel, and that for this 
purpose you can have access to a copy of 
the FTC report. 

May I respectfully urge you to undertake 
a vigorous investigation and to present the 
facts to a grand jury at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. I am sure you will agree that it is 
unthinkable that, even though portions of 
the FCT cartel study may be considered as 
classified material, this circumstance could 
serve as a cloak to shield law violations. 

For your information I am enclosing copies 
of my correspondence with the President, 
Secretary Acheson, Chairman Mead, and Sen- 
ators Sparkman and McCarran. Because of 
the importance of this subject to the public, 
I have previously furnished copies of my 
letter to the press and for the same reason 
I shall make this letter public also. 

With every good wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Txos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 
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STATEMENT or SENATOR THOMAS C. HEN- 
NINGS, JR., DEMOCRAT, OF MISSOURI, CALLING 
FOR A CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL OIL CARTEL 
For 4 months, I have been trying to obtain 

the release of the FTC oil cartel report which 
has been kept from Congress and the public 
by being classified Secret.“ The reasons 
for the secrecy clamp on this report, im- 
posed by the State and Defense Departments, 
are also not disclosed but they fall under 
the general heading of the “National and 
strategic interests” of the United States. I 
have not seen this report and apparently 
only a few people inside several Government 
agencies know its contents. It is difficult 
for us on the outside to forecast the effect 
the release of this report would have on our 
foreign relations. 

Without the benefit of this report, how- 
ever, I have on my own devoted some time 
and study to investigating the oil situation 
and I have come up against some very shock- 


ing facts which I believe will be of great 


interest to the American people. The facts 


are as follows: 
BRITISH-AMERICAN OIL CARTEL 

1. Seven companies—five American (Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey, Standard Oil 
Co. of California, the Texas Co., Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., and Gulf Oll Co.), and two 
British (Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. and Royal 
Dutch Shell Co.)—own and control lock, 
stock, and barrel practically the entire world 
oll industry outside the United States, and 
six of these same companies—excluding 
Aloc—dominate the oil industry within the 
United States. 

2. This ownership and control outside the 
United States extends to exclusive conces- 
sions of the proven oll reserves amounting 
to possibly as much as 70 percent of the 
world’s total reserves of about 75,000,000,000 
barrels, the crude production facilities, re- 
fineries, tanker transportation, storage ter- 
minals in both the exporting and importing 
countries, and the marketing facilities within 
the consuming countries. 

3. Each of these seven companies is com- 
pletely integrated from the oil wells to the 
consumers and all seven work in the closest 
harmony and accord, constituting a single 
unit, by which the world's oil market is con- 
trolled; a formidable power in dealing with 
any producing country or consuming country. 

4. Outside the control of the Big Seven 
companies, there is practically no foreign 
crude production by independent companies. 

5. The Big Seven own outright more than 
50 percent of the total world tanker fleet, and 
with few exceptions control! all the remainder 
under long-term charter contracts. 

6. The world refineries outside the United 
States are within the firm grip of the Big 
Seven because of their ownership, or their 
control through the power to cut off crude 
supplies from the few independent refin- 
erles 


7. The markets in all consuming countries 
are controlled prices are predetermined and 
fixed by the Big Seven under an ingenious 
basing-point system. ‘This pricing system 
runs under direct supervision of the central 
authorities in London and New York, with 
the regularity and precision of a fine Swiss 
watch. 


HOW BIG IS THIS CARTEL AND HOW MUCH DOES 
IT COST? 

8. Its total investments outside the United 
States is in the neighborhood of $10,000,- 
000,000, total annual sales about $6,000,000,- 
000. These figures are estimates; the com- 
panies have not disclosed their foreign op- 
erations to the public. 

9. Their foreign organization consists of 
Offices in every major city in the world out- 
side the iron curtain, with well-trained per- 
sonnel centrally directed from London and 
New York, with practically unlimited sums 
of money to spend in perpetuating and ex- 
tending their power and influence, and to 


keep independent companies out of the 
market. 


10. This organization is literally more 
powerful in terms of influence and resources 
than any foreign country with which they 
deal. 

11. Moreover, whenever their special inter- 
ests can be facilitated, as indicated by Sen- 
ate hearings in 1945 and 1947, the British 
Foreign Office and State Department and the 
obvious Government partisan advocates of 
the industry, such as the British 
of Fuels and the American Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense, back up the Big 
Seven with all the power and prestige of 
Great Britain and the United States. 

12. Since the operation is outside the 
country, the industry enjoys the enviable 
position of not being under the close scrutiny 
of the United States public, as are other 
large domestic companies operating at home. 

18. In this position, insulated from Ameri- 
can public opinion, the oil monopoly oper- 
ates as an independent world government, 
and, as revealed by the Senate hearings of 
1947, dictates its own terms for petroleum 
without which the industry and army of the 
free world could not run. 

14. The usual restraints on monopoly pow- 
er imposed by Independent companies and 
consumer resistance through political forces 
is not present—the consumers throughout 
the world are helpless against the American- 
British oil cartel—independent companies 
just don’t count. 

15. The exploitation of consumers in the 
free world is perfected by the simple system 
of charging the United States price plus 
freight from the Caribbean area to the im- 
porting country, despite the fact that oil is 
not exported either from the United States 
or Caribbean, but largely from the low-cost 
producing fields of the Middle East and to a 


16. The actual production cost in the 
Middle East is less than 10 cents per barrel 
as compared with average costs in the United 
States as high as $2 per barrel. Yet the for- 
eign consumer buying Middle East oil pays, 
excluding foreign taxes, as much as 30 per- 
cent more than the United States consumer 
pays. 

WHERE DOES THE MONEY COME FROM AND WHO 

PAYS THE BILL? 

17. For 6 years now, the American people 
have been forced to recognize the imbalance 
of trade between the United States and the 
rest of the world, trade so vital to the free- 
dom-loving nations in their fight to raise 
the standards of living of their people— 
the main weapon against the Communist 
epidemic throughout the world. 

18. Our interest is unmistakable in the 
welfare of other nations sharing our ideals 
and opposing the Communist plague side by 
side with Americans. This interest is more 
than good wishes and sympathy; it has been 
demonstrated by many billions in American 
foreign aid in so many forms as to almost 
defy calculation—grants, loans, exchanges, 
etc. 

19. These billions have been provided by 
the taxation of the American public, a bur- 
den felt by every family in the United States, 

20. While American consumers buying 
from these cartels suffer the impact of this 
power, they are far better off than foreign 
consumers who have little or no means of 
corrective action. How can foreigners receiv- 
ing American aid complain against American 

es who are exploiting them? 

21. I submit that when the British and 
American oil cartel exploits foreign coun- 
tries, they are exploiting the American peo- 
ple, who must pay the taxes that support 
foreign aid to these countries. 

HOW SERIOUS IS THIS EXPLOITATION AND WHAT 
Has BEEN THE BURDEN ON THE AMERICAN 
22. 1 have made some rough estimates. 

Estimates are necessary because, odd as it 
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may seem, the statements of these Big Seven 
companies on their foreign operations are 
not available to the public and have never 
been made public. Nevertheless, an ap- 
proximation can be made of the degree of 
exploitation, by which I mean excessive 
profits, above comparable operations at 
home, giving due consideration to the po- 
litical risk factor of doing business abroad. 
In the past 6 years, this oil cartel has taken 
excessive profits, in the neighborhood of 
$12,000,000,000, and current annual excessive 
profits are now in excess of $3,000,000,000. 
23. It should be mentioned that the oil 
cartel does business throughout the world 
only against hard currency payments. 
American companies supply oil only for dol- 
lars or their equivalent, the British com- 
panies for sterling and dollars or equivalents. 


OIL CARTEL IS NOT A PROBLEM WHICH CONCERNS 
ONLY THE AMERICAN TAXPAYER 


24. It undermines the integrity of the 
ideals professed by Americans in their rela- 
tions with friendly nations—it tends to give 
substance to the Kremlin’s unceasing prop- 
aganda that American interests abroad 
are sponsored by Wall Street’s ambitious 
plans of capitalistic imperialism and ex- 
ploitation of foreigners. Can we afford to 
lend support to Stalin’s claims and aid the 
success of his diabolical purposes? 

25. The development of America to its 
present state of great industrial power is not 
an achievement of monopoly power and 
cartels but of free enterprise—monopolists 
and cartelists preach the doctrine of free 
enterprise for themselves—I mean a free en- 
terprise whereby the small, efficient com- 
panies can have access to raw materials and 
ean expand their sales by reducing prices 
and passing on the sayings to consumers. 

26. The oil cartel abroad also reaches into 
our home market, but at home it has learned 
to be more restrained lest American con- 
sumers, as in the past, seek corrective Gov- 
ernment action. 

27. Nevertheless, at home, independent oil 
companies, crude producers, refiners, and 
distributors, have felt the impact of this 
gigantic power and control system. I have 
already received complaints of this sort. 

28. Crude producers in the United States 
point to the excessive prices charged by the 
oil companies abroad and note the large 
volume of Middle East crude imported into 
the United States and Canada. It seems to 
them that the excess profits made abroad 
subsidize exports to the United States. 

29. But these foreign imports to the United 
States are kept within the cartel companies. 
Independent refiners cannot buy this crude 
because the big oil companies will not sen 
it. To do so would add to the “free oil” in 
the market and enhance the opportunity for 
competition. 

80. Independent distributors like inde- 
pendent refiners claim to be locked out of 
supplies. The thousands of oil jobbers and 
distributors complain that they are rationed 
by the major companies. 

It has been said that the oil-cartel 
would set off a powder keg in the Middle 
East. I wonder if that powder keg is not 
in the United States. 

Without oil we could not survive as a 
nation either in war or in peace. In view 
of the great peril now threatening the se- 
curity of our country and the free nations, 
and of the immense importance of oil in 
its many forms to our security, I believe 
it is imperative that we formulate a na- 
tional oil policy which would cover our for- 
eign interests as well as our domestic inter- 
ests. ` 

With this in mind I intend early in the 
next Congress to introduce in the Senate 
à resolution to set up a special committee 
to investigate the world oil industry with 
the ultimate purpose of formulating an ef- 
fective national oil policy of international 
scope and effect. The reason I shall press 
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for the formation of a special committee is 
that this question of an integrated and in- 
telligently coordinated national oil policy is 
of transcendent importance to the Amer- 
ican people. As the matter now stands, at 
least six Senate committees have jurisdic- 
tion over one or more aspects of this na- 
tional and international oil problem. Much 
work has already been done by congressional 
committees, but this work has not been 
pushed forward to completion, nor has there 
been any fruition from the past work. 

This I think has largely been due to the 
fact that the many committees and sub- 
committees which have struggled with the 
problem have not been charged with the ex- 
clusive responsibility of developing the oil 
picture. These committees have other re- 
sponsibilities as large as the oil question. 
Another compelling reason for a special com- 
mittee devoted entirely to the oil question 
is that the complex facts involved in this 
international and gigantic industry should 
be developed as a whole and not piecemeal as 
a part of our policy relating to foreign affairs 
or the antitrust laws. 

I think the investigation should cover the 
following items: s 

1. How the closely knit international oil 
industry dominates our foreign policy with 
respect to the Middle East, Indonesia, 
Venezuela—the principal regions of foreign 
oil. 

2. The facts responsible for the nationali- 
zation of the Iranian oil industry and the 
part, if any, played by the oil industry in 
delaying a settlement by guaranteeing the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co, its supplies out of the 
slim reserves in the United States, and paid 
for by Mutual Security Agency dollar grants, 
to Great Britain. 

3. Whether the policies of American com- 
panies in the Middle East are being dic- 
tated by the colonial policies of Great Brit- 
ain in that area. 

4. Whether the high prices charged by the 
oil industry are responsible for loss of dol- 
lars in foreign countries which the United 
States is making up in billions of foreign aid. 

5. Whether this industry discriminates by 
charging excessive prices to countries largely 
dependent on the United States for dollars. 

6. The circumstances under which the 
ECA claims it was overcharged more than 
$50,000,000 on oil shipments to Europe. 

7. What are the national and strategic in- 
terests of the United States in foreign oil 
resources, and what policy would best secure 
these resources for the future needs of the 
United States militarily and industrially. 

8. Why independent American companies 
are kept out of the world oil business. 

9. Whether high profits earned abroad by 
the oil industry under United States finance, 
subsidizes the dumping of foreign oil into 
the United States. 

10. Whether existing antitrust laws are 
adequate to safeguard the interests of the 
American people from the predatory prac- 
tices of the international oil industry, to 
whatever extent they may exist. 


[From the Washington Star of April 24, 
1952] 

Or CARTEL Report STILL HUSHED—STATE DE- 
PARTMENT DELAYS FTC MovE To GIVE PUB- 
Lic Facts oN MonoroLIstTIC Device To Ex- 
PLOIT WORLD RESOURCES 

(By Thomas L. Stokes) 

When President Truman issued his so- 
called security order permitting wide lati- 
tude to officials in classifying information as 
secret, the danger was recognized that this 
might be capitalized by some officials to with- 
hold information to which the press and 
public are entitled. 

This threat has arisen in connection with 
& report by the Federal Trade Commission 
on an international oil cartel or monopoly 


to control production, markets, and prices. 
The State Department has indicated some 
inclination toward preventing the FTC from 
making it public, though the FTC is an 
agent of Congress, not of the executive 
branch. 

As long ago as January 24 this year, Chair- 
man James M. Mead, of the Commission, 
let the cat out of the bag about this report 
which, he told the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, is “a study of the character and 
extent of joint action of several interna- 
tional oil companies through marketing 
agreements, through the development of 
common ownership of reserves and produc- 
tion in the Middle East, Venezuela, and other 
producing areas, and through the major pat- 
tern of contracts for the purchase and sale 
of oil.” 

It was put more directly by Senator HEN- 
nincs, Democrat, of Missouri, who is trying 
to blast this report out, in a recent letter 
when he said: 

“This report, I imagine, merely provides 
in great detail the facts which show clearly 
the device used by these oil companies to 
exploit the oil resources of the world in a 
monopolistic manner contrary, I think, to the 
interests of the people of the United States 
and our national defense. If this is so, I 
think that these facts should be shouted 
from every housetop.” 

It is so, of course. The Commission, ut 
a lengthy meeting Tuesday, indicated a de- 
sire to publish the report, but is awaiting 
further advice from the State Department, 
which means a week or two of further de- 
liberation by the Department. 

In his demand for publication, the Mis- 
souri Senator said “I can well understand 
that the giant oil companies involved in this 
scheme to control the world oil market and 
the exploitation of the world’s oil resources 
necessarily would desire to have this study 
declared a secret document and in this 
manner concealed from public examination. 
* * © I know the oil companies won't 
like it, and I know they have unlimited re- 
sources to oppose public officials who do not 
do what they want.” 

The hush-hush tendency is due, of course, 
to the Iranian oil imbroglio, in the first in- 
stance, and the desire not to offend other 
nations, our allies. A tread-softly policy is 
decreed. There always is an excuse, of 
course, for side-stepping this international 
highway robbery by big oil combines which 
have proved themselves stronger than gov- 
ernments—above the law, so to speak. A 
bold facing of the facts now would do more 
than anything else to help us with · the people 
of the world. 

Our Nation was alerted 5 years ago to the 
developing oil cartel and given an oppor- 
tunity, which it refused, to do something 
about it through the United Nations. 

This story, revealed here at the time in a 
series of columns, goes back to the report 
made by a Swedish Government commis- 
sion, in the possession then of our State 
Department and Justice Department, that 
revealed the continued existence of the pre- 
war cartel by an exhaustive investigation. 
The agreements, dating back to 1928, in- 
cluded Anglo-Iranian, Royal Dutch Shell 
and Standard of New Jersey, but the last- 
named apparently withdrew in 1940 when it 
got worried about investigations under our 
antitrust laws. 

In August 1947, a resolution was presented 
to the U. N. Social and Economic Council by 
Finn Moe, Norwegian delegate, to create an 
international oil authority to administer the 
world’s oil resources. The idea was to begin 
with an authority for the Iraqi, Iranian, and 
Arabian oil fields in the Middle East which, 
at that time, were recognized as a danger 
spot because of national rivalries, and as it 
turned out to be. Only France joined Nor- 
way in support of the resolution, with eight 
other nations on the Council voting to 
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shelve the resolution, including Great Brit- 
ain and us, and eight, including Russia, 
abstaining, though Russia’s representatives 
spoke against it. s 

Such bold action at that time would have 
averted the Iranian oil dispute, with all its 
train of evils. 

But what is called diplomacy prevailed. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
June 2, 1952] 


OIL CARTEL REPORT 


The Federal Trade Commission wrote a re- 
port last fall dealing with alleged monopoly 
practices among international oil companies. 
An “official secret” label was pasted on this 
report and it remains hush-hush. Senator 
Tuomas C. HENNINGS, Of St. Louis, has sought 
repeatedly to pry open this survey and make 
the data available at least to Congress. 

So far Mr. HENNINGS has not succeeded, but 
we hope he will keep on trying. A few weeks 
ago he attacked the State Department resist- 
ance to publicity for the oll cartel survey, in 
a well-argued letter to State Secretary Ache- 
son. Last week he appealed directly to Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Originally, the reasons given for holding 
the FTC study secret were because Iran’s Pre- 
mier Mossadegh was then in Washington and 
the Persian-British oil negotiations were in a 
critical situation. Now Mr. Mossadegh has 
long been gone from Washington, Iranian oil 
negotiations have failed and the Persian state 
has been unable to sell its oil. Senator Hen- 
NINGS implies that the boycott of Iranian 
oil is a result of the international oil cartel. 

In his letter to Secretary Acheson, the Sen- 
ator observed: 

“Domestically, I think the suppression of 
this report can only work against the public 
interest. Concerning our foreign policy, I 
fear the report's suppression will have just as 
bad or even worse effect than at home. * * * 
With particular reference to the Iranian 
oil problem, I think that unless a solution is 
found, which will allow the Iranian oil soon 
to be used by the West, it may find its way 
to the storage tanks and oil refineries behind 
the iron curtain.” 

His letter to Mr. Truman intimated con- 
tinued suppression of the report could result 
in a Senate override of the President's veto of 
the tidelands oil bill. 

This Nation sought to smash the industrial 
cartels of Germany and its allies after the 
war. Big cartelization is a grave, intrinsic 
hazard to free trade, a nemesis to free enter- 
prise to which this Nation is committed. If 
monopoly exists in oil, whether among our 
own interests or among our allies, it should 
be reported. 

Senator HENNINGS is right in his trepida- 
tion over Iran's oil. The deposits in the 
Arabian fields are now said to be the greatest 
in the world. Not only is it domestic policy. 
to oppose cartelization, but in this case it 
seems integral to defense, if such a report 
can lead to opening Iranian oil outlets to the 
West. à 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
OTIL as A WORLD POWER 

By far the most disturbing aspect of Sen- 
ator HENNING’s latest statement on the in- 
ternational oil cartel is his charge that the 
Big Seven oil companies dominate American 
and British foreign policy in the Middle East, 
Indonesia, and Venezuela. 

Five American and two British oil firms, 
according to Senator HENNING, “work in the 
closest harmony and accord, constituting a 
single unit by which the world’s ol! market 
is controlled.” He charges that the combine 
fixes prices throughout the world, wields 
more power than some nations and exploits 
the consumers of the free world at the ulti- 
mate expense of the American taxpayer. 
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For many weeks Senator HENNINGS has 
been trying to get the “secret” tag taken off 
a report by the Federal Trade Commission 
which is supposed to show how the oil cartel 
works. The report is not yet available to 
the public. The State and Defense Depart- 
ments held that publication would not be in 
the national interest. 

Senator Henntncs did win a partial vic- 
tory when President Truman agreed to make 
the report available to responsible official 
agencies. Attorney General McGranery has 
now authorized a grand-jury investigation 
of the cartel in Washington, and the FTC 
report will be part of the evidence to be 
studied. 

The grand jury necessarily will be confined 
to the question of whether any American 
laws have been violated by the oll com- 
panies. That is an important question, but 
not the only one. Even if the oil combine’s 
operations are within the law, the public is 
entitled to know whether it does in fact 
dominate American and British foreign 
policy in the major oil-producing areas of 
the world. 

Senator HENNINGS suggests that the oil 
cartel may have played a part in delaying 
a settlement of the Anglo-Iranian Co.’s 
dispute with Iran. If it did, then the oil 
cartel may be held largely responsible for 
the crisis that still exposes Iran to the peril 
of Communist conquest. 

These charges make it imperative that, 
whatever the outcome of the grand jury in- 
vestigation, Congress at its next session ap- 
prove Senator HENNING’s proposal for a full- 
dress investigation by a special committee, 
Does the oil monopoly, as the Senator alleges, 
“operate as an independent world govern- 
ment”? Does it dominate our foreign policy 
anywhere in the world? 

The people are entitled to the answers, and 
Congress should set up an able and fearless 
committee to demand them. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 
23, 1952] 


SENATOR HENNINGS GAINS A POINT 


Senator HENNINGS, it seems to us, has ac- 
complished his main purpose in connection 
with the suppressed Federal Trade Commis- 
sion report on an international oil cartel in 
which two American companies—Standard 
Oil of California and the Texas Co.—are said 
to be participants. This was to establish 
the fundamental rule that information of 
public importance may not be held utterly 
secret on the decision of an administrative 
agency or official. 

Senator HENNINGS had to carry his fight all 
the way to President Truman; and even in 
the White House he did not win a complete 

The President did not order the 
report published for one and all to read. 
Instead, he declared that it could be made 
available to interested congressional com- 
mittees or to grand jurors. 

Diplomacy not infrequently raises delicate 
questions as to how our relations with other 
nations may be affected by the disclosure of 
information affecting them as well as Amer- 
ican interests. Obviously, some judgment 
must be used in such situations, but they 
should not be allowed to become screens for 
violations of American law or for policies not 
in accord with basic American principles. 

Cartels haye been commonly regarded by 
the American people as barriers to free trade 
and even as causes of war. So Senator HEN- 
NINGS is right in urging that both Congress 
and a grand jury have a look at the oil 
agreement in question. Under the circum- 
stances, this is the only way of providing the 
necessary assurance that it is not as harmful 
as has been suggested or that steps are being 
taken to stop a secret course of action not in 
accord with the best interests of United 
States. z 


Gross National Product 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
in recent years we have been accustomed 
to attach very great importance to the 
figures representing gross national pro- 
duct in determining the well-being or 
economic progress of any nation. 

Gross national product is of course an 
important element in the picture, but it 
is only one element, which must be con- 
sidered in connection with such matters 
as debts, wealth, taxes, and other factors. 

In an article appearing in the New 
York Times of June 16, entitled “CNP 
an Over-Advertised Product,” Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Collins has this to say in this 
connection: 

The production and distribution of a na- 
tion’s output involves innumerable transac- 
tions, ranging from buying and selling goods 
and services and hiring labor to investing 
capital and paying taxes. The volume, rate, 
and character of these transactions over any 
given period refiect in their aggregate the 
general state of the economy. 

This has been a more or less self-evident 
truth, of course, since modern man can re- 
member. But it was largely an academic 
truth until the emergence of that compara- 
tively modern branch of economic science 
known as national income accounting. Na- 
tional income accounting, in whose develop- 
ment the United States has led the way, has 
made it possible to group this vast conglom- 
eration of transactions into a comparatively 
small number of broad categories which give 
them form and pattern for accounting pur- 


poses. 

The result is that we can now obtain a 
comparative at any time of the size, 
composition, and use of the national output. 
These statistics: are regarded today as the 
most important single kit of tools we have 
for purposes of orientation in the economic 
world. 

BASIC CONCEPTS OUTLINED 

Among the basic concepts of national in- 
come accounting is that known as the gross 
national product, a concept used to describe 
a country’s total economic activity. More 
formally it is defined as the value of cur- 
rently produced goods and services. In con- 
junction with its component series—con- 
sumer expenditures, Government expendi- 
tures, and private gross capital formation— 
the GNP has been found highly useful 
as a basis for computing, for example, the 
total production that would be required to 
sustain full employment, or the volume of 
revenue that might be expected from a given 
scale of tax rates. Unfortunately, however, 
there has been a tendency on the part of 
the public (a tendency which, it may be 
added, has not exactly been discouraged by 
administration economists) to oversimplify 
and magnify its significance and impor- 
tance. A rising gross national product car- 
ries the idea, of course, of economic growth. 
And with a little help of the suggestive kind 
from the expansionists in Washington the 
public has experienced little or no difficulty 
im negotiating the short step from the idea 
of growth to that of prosperity. 

Some Presidents, it has been said, grow 
once they are in office, while others simply 
swell, This is equally true of national econ- 
omies. A rising GNP may be prima- 
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facie evidence of a nation’s well-being, but 
it is by no means conclusive evidence. We 
can have conclusive evidence only when we 
have the answers on a number of equally 
relevant points. Has the expansion, for ex- 
ample, occurred without a disproportionate 
expansion in debt and taxes? In what area 
has the expansion been especially marked? 
How does the per capita wealth of the coun- 
try today compare with that of earlier pe- 
riods How well off is the average citizen 
today compared with a dozen years ago? 

The economists of the National Industrial 
Conference Board has furnished the answers 
to a number of such questions in a study 
just compiled under the title, “How much 
government?” Here are some of their most 
interesting findings: 


CONFERENCE BOARD FINDINGS 


1, Debts: Population and income have 
risen steadily in recent years, but debt has 
risen much faster. Each American family 
owes today as its share of the Federal debt 
about $5,700. That is 100 times the com- 
parable figure for the year 1910. Since fami- 
lies are smaller today, the rise in the case 
of the individual has been from 1 to 140, 
or from $12 to $1,664. 

2. Wealth: In current dollars the Nation 
is nearly twice as wealthy as it was, say, 
20 years ago. Using 1929 dollars on both 
sides of the equation, however, and allow- 
ing for changes in population, we find that 
there was a decline in per capita wealth 
from $3,400 to about $3,200 between 1928 
and 1948. But this over-all figure obscures 
a fact of very considerable significance. That 
is the fact that Government-controlled 
wealth has been rising while privately held 
wealth has been declining. While the former 
has risen from $350 to $500 per person, the 
latter has fallen from $3,100 to $2,700. 

3. Taxes: Taxes have increased very sub- 
stantially, whether compared with national 
income or national product. In 1919, for 
example, they represented but 8.5 percent 
of the GNP. Last year they accounted for 
26.5 percent. For a decade they have hov- 
ered around the 25-percent level, which is 
the point at which, in the opinion of many 
persons, taxes cease to be deflationary, and 
become a potential for inflation. In spite of 
the fact that the Nation’s tax bill in 1951 
stood 27 percent above that of the World War 
II peak, moreover, the Nation found itself 
confronted with the prospect of new deficits 
and greater debt. 

4. The pincers: To most wage and salary 


ated tax there. And after he has paid his 


ble below shows what a married man with 
two children would have to have in the way 
equilibrate his position of 


CONTRADICTION POINTED UP 


How do we explain this seeming contradic 
tion between that would seem 
to be implied by the Nation's mounting rate 
of gross national product, on the one hand, 
and on the other, the run-away debt and 
taxes and the precipitate decline in the 
value of the individual's earnings? The 
answer would seem to lie mainly in the in- 
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creasing size of government and its increas- 
ing role in the economy. Where there was 
one Government employee in 1900 for every 
26 workers in private industry, today the 
ratio is 1 to 9. Today the Government pay- 
roll is bigger than the combined payrolls of 
all these gerat industries combined—iron and 
steel, automobiles, textiles, food and apparel. 
We have added and are continuing to expand 
an enormous social overhead to the operation 
of our economy. It may or may not be what 
we want, but this much is clear: its effect is 
to make the gross national product, as an 
index of the Nation’s solvency and economic 
well being pretty much an optical illusion. 


Atomic Reactor at Eureka, Nev. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 z 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor the Report 
of the Atomic Power Utilization Commit- 
tee in Nevada as to the feasibility of con- 
structing an atomic reactor at Eureka, 
Nev. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FEASIBILITY OF CONSTRUCTING AN ATOMIC RE- 
ACTOR AT EUREKA, NEV. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 


The United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, engaged in the production of fission- 
able elements, has decided upon the con- 
struction of dual-purpose reactors to produce 
plutonium, with electric power as a coprod- 
uct. The acquisition of plutonium is an es- 
sential part of the national defense program, 
and the Government desires to obtain it at 
as low a cost as possible. The electric energy 
would be sold at the highest price obtainable 
as a credit on the cost of the plutonium. 

Under agreements that were entered into, 
joint studies by AEC and four of the coun- 
try’s larger industrial and power companies 
have been under way for over a year. These 
studies are for investigation of the engineer- 
ing, technical, and economic feasibility of 
building dual-purpose reactors for industrial 
uses. The results of their experiments have 
been favorable, and a site for construction of 
the first reactor for commercial power will 
soon be selected. 

A suitable contract for the power at the 
highest price compatible with the industry 
to be served is a first consideration, although 
other factors, such as location, freedom from 
interference in the experimental stages, co- 
operation of State and local authorities, and 
permanency of the industries to be served 
will also be important in deciding upon the 
first site. 

While exploring the industrial field for an 
initial site, the Eureka, Nev., area was brought 
to the attention of AEC and a preliminary 
examination was made by Dr. Lawrence R, 
Hafstad, Director, Division of Reactor De- 
velopment, during July 1952. At that time 
a group of mine operators and interested 
engineers met with him in Reno, Nev., fol- 
lowing his return from Eureka. Dr. Hafstad 
suggested that the group organize and sub- 
mit a report to AEC on the apparent advan- 
tages and feasibility of the Eureka site. The 
group thereupon organized as the Atomic 
Power Utilization Committee, and the fol- 
lowing were selected as the board of direc- 
tors; Alfred Merritt Smith, E. M., Nevada 


State engineer, 1935-51, chairman; Roy A. 
Hardy, E. M., Wingfield Mining Interests, 
manager, Getchell Mine; George W. Mitchell, 
E. M., vice president and managing director, 
Eureka Corp., Ltd., Eureka, Nev.; Joseph E. 
Moose, Ph. D., chief of chemistry department, 
University of Nevada; Stanley G. Palmer, D. 
Sc., dean, College of Engineering, University 
of Nevada; Vernon E. Schied, Ph. D., dean 
and director, Mackay School of Mines, Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 

The board was instructed to prepare a 
report on the feasibility of the Eureka min- 
ing district for a reactor site without delay 
and submit it to AEC for consideration. This 
report is in compliance with the committee's 
directive, 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 
Location 

The mining district and the town of Eu- 
reka are located somewhat east of the geo- 
graphical center of the State of Nevada. The 
town has a population of about 700 and is 
the county seat of Eureka County, Ney. It is 
3 miles distant from the principal working 
site of the Richmond Eureka Mine of the 
Eureka Corp., Ltd., the suggested location 
for the reactor. 

The district is without railroad service. 
The nearest railroad connection is the Ne- 
vada Northern Railway at Ely, Nev., 77 miles 
east. Another outlet to the main east-west 
lines of the Southern and Western Pacific 
railroads is 85 miles north via State High- 
way 20. Eureka is on U. S. Highway 50—a 
first-class paved two-lane highway extend- 
ing east and west through the State and 
passing through Reno, Austin, Eureka, Ely, 
and Salt Lake City. A paved two-lane high- 
way connects Eureka with the properties of 
the Eureka Corp.. Telephone lines of the Bell 
Telephone Co. connect the town with out- 
lying communities. A 5,000-foot gravel air 
strip adjacent to the town provides facili- 
ties for light to medium-sized aircraft. 

A map prepared by the Federal Power 
Commission is attached to this report, show- 
ing the remote location and complete ab- 
sence of electric power transmission lines. 
The elevation of the town is approximately 
6,500 feet, the mine 7,000 feet, and the ter- 
rain in general is desert with sagebrush-coy- 
ered valleys, lying between rough mountains, 


Physical features 


The following is quoted from R. I. 3949, 
United States Bureau of Mines, December 
1946, “Report of Investigations * * * 
Eureka Corporation, Eureka County, Nevada”, 
By E. O. Binyon. 

“The most prominent surface feature in 
the district is Prospect Mountain, a north- 
south trending spur from the west slope of 
the Diamond Range. The ridgelike Prospect 
Mountain is some 7 miles long and 1 to 1% 
miles wide. From Prospect Peak, the highest 
point of the ridge, which has an altitude of 
9,600 feet, the south and west sides slope 
steeply into Fish Creek and Spring Valley, 
respectively. The cast slope is rough, being 
broken into numerous ridges and canyons, 
which trend northeast and join the main 
canyon in which Eureka town site is situated. 

“To the north the slope is fairly regular 
but steep to Mineral Hill, the altitude of 
which is 7,740 feet. From this hill north- 
ward the mountain ridge is broken into three 
unimposing hills, on which the greater part 
of the corporation's claims are located. Ruby 
Hill, the most southern and the highest of 
the three hills, with an altitude of 7,300 feet, 
is separated from Adams Hill by a narrow 
gulch, which joins Spring Valley on the 
west. On Ruby Hill are located the “lava 
beds” and the underground workings of the 
Richmond-Eureka mines. 

“Adams Hill, altitude 6,950 feet, is a long, 
flat-topped elevation with gentle slopes into 
Austin Canyon on the east and into Spring 
Valley on the west. To the north it slopes 
gradually into Mineral Point, which is really 
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a part of Adams Hill. Mineral Point 
merges into Diamond Valley and in the 
northernmost part of Prospect Mountain 
Ridge. The altitude of Diamond Valley here 
is 6,350 feet, or about 600 feet below the col- 
lar of the Fad shaft, which is on the east 
rim of Adams Hill at altitude of 6,950 feet. 
The location and altitude of all shafts are 
shown on figures 1 and 2. 

“The climate permits year-around opera- 
tion. Throughout the winter months, how- 
ever, long periods of subzero weather are 
not unusual making the protection of all 
water pipelines imperative and insulation 
of buildings and houses advisable. Snow, 
although on the ground from 4 to 5 months, 
does not seriously interfere with highway 
traffic but does occasionally block the roads 
to the property and the outlying commu- 
nities. 

“All fuel for domestic purposes is hauled 
in on order by a local merchant and truck- 
ing firm. Wood for fuel is brought in from 
a distance and the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia have wholesale plants in Eureka for 
bulk sales of gasoline, Diesel, stove oll, and 
all types of lubricants. No fuel or lumber 
company is in Eureka. Lumber and timber 
for mining purposes are obtained from Ely, 
Reno, or Fallon. 

“Water for mine and domestic use at the 
property is pumped from the mine, filtered, 
softened, and chlorinated in the water plant 
of Eureka Corp., Ltd. A. C. Florio, the 
owner of the Ruby Hill Water Works, also 
owns the Eureka Water Works, which sup- 
plies the Eureka town site. These companies 
hold the water rights on several springs in 
the mountains about 5 miles southeast of 
the Richmond-Eureka mine. These springs 
are the only developed water within a rea- 
sonable distance of the property. The sup- 
ply from them is ample for present needs.“ 


History 


In Eureka were found the first important 
lead-silver mines in the United States. At 
one time Eureka controlled the lead market 
of the world. The district was discovered in 
1864, but the high lead content of the ore 
prohibited milling, and the district did not 
become an important producer until about 
1870, shortly after smelting was introduced, 
In 1861, a heavy flow of water was en- 
countered in the Eureka Consolidated shaft 
at 765 feet, and despite the installation of a 
large steam pumping plant the shaft was 
flooded in 1882. Lessees continued to oper- 
ate intermittently, but in 1890 the Rich- 
mond smelter closed, and the Eureka smelter 
also closed in 1891. Since then the district 
has been inactive as a substantial producer, 
although from time to time shipments of 
ores from deposits near the surface continue 
to be made. A concise history of the district 
up to 1923 is contained in Mining Districts 
and Mineral Resources of Nevada, by Fran- 
cis Church Lincoln, available at the Mackay 
7 of Mines, University of Nevada, Reno, 

ev. 

Since 1923, the outlook for Eureka district 
took an upward turn, although there has 
been little change in production. The 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining 
Co., 75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., ac- 
quired a controlling interest in the Rich- 
mond-Eureka Mining Co. which owned the 
important Richmond and Eureka mines and 
leased them to the Eureka Corp., Ltd. To 
date the Eureka Corp. has expended $7,000,- 
000 in efforts to reach large and valuable 
bodies of ore discovered by themselves and 
explored jointly with the United States 
Bureau of Mines at depth by a diamond core 
drilling campaign. The corporation now 
plans to spend about $8,000,000 additional in 
order to get into production. 


Resources 
Eureka Corp., Ltd.: A diamond core drill- 


ing program conducted by themselves and 
the United States Bureau of Mines in 1943 
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indicated the presence of between 800,000 to 
1,000,000 tons of ore in one comparatively 
small block, equivalent to about 350 by 300 
feet square and from 40 to 65 feet thick. Ad- 
ditional blocks of ore will undoubtedly be 
delineated by more core drilling and other 

of mining developments. The metal- 
lic content of value in this block of ore is 
estimated: 


Gold, neee ne wccennnnn 
Silver, ounces 


For rapid calculation, taking gold at 840 
per ounce, silver at $0.50 per ounce, lead and 
zine at 15 cents per pound, the gross value 
is $38,850,000 for the ore in this one small 
spot of the mine. The favorable “host” rock 
formation in which this mineralization oc- 
curs, geologically named the “El Dorado 
dolomite,” covers all of eastern Nevada and 
enters Utah as far as Park City. 

The diamond drilling that indicated and 
partially delineated the present known sul- 
fide-ore body was conducted from the 900- 
foot level of the Locan shaft, an early-day 
shaft through which most of the upper-ore 
body was mined and hoisted to the surface. 
The upper-ore body had been partially mined 
to the 900-foot level, at which elevation it 
was faulted downward about 1,500 feet. 
This upper-ore body was the oxidized portion 
of the sulfide-ore body recently found by 
the diamond drilling. The sulfide-ore 
body now needs large amounts of electric 
power to keep it drained of water so that it 
may be extracted, hoisted to the surface, 
and milled to recover its contained metal. 

For general and detailed geology of the 
area, and its potential production, Dr. T. B. 
Nolan, Assistant Director, United States Geo- 
logical Survey, is an outstanding authority. 
His work has not yet been published, but 
will probably be available to the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 


Other mines 


It would unnecessarily burden this report 
to go into details of past production pro- 
cedures and records. The Nevada State Bu- 
reau of Mines Bulletin, volume 37, Nevada 
Metal and Mineral Production 1859 to 1940, 
inclusive—gives EureKka’s production—1866 to 
1940, inclusive—as 1,837,615 tons, gross yield 
$52,288,024, mainly from the properties now 
controlled by Eureka Corp., Ltd. In an area 
some 9 miles long and 2 miles wide are 
various mines having past productions of 
$5,000 to over $1,000,000, excluding the Eu- 
reka Corp., Ltd., properties. Ore from the 
lesser mines came from the surface and near- 
surface oxidized zone. The outlook for 
greatly increased exploration and develop- 
ment at depth that would be induced by 
availability of lower-cost electric power is 
very good and is further stimulated by fair 
prices for zinc and lead, such as prevail at 
present. 

Water 

From the pumping record of Eureka Corp., 
Ltd., and from the records of other wet 
mines, it is probable that the ore on the 
2,250 level can best be reached by a gradual 
unwatering schedule extending over about 
a 2-year period, pumping at the rate of 9,000 
to 12,00 gallons per minute. Engineers esti- 
mate that six to twelve billion gallons must 
be pumped to lower the water table to the 
ore horizon. A gradual operation is impera- 
tive, for a rapid flow enlarges the water 
courses and brings in mud and grit which 
damage pumps and prevents the necessary 
continuous operation. The amount of water 
pumped out will decrease after reaching the 
ore horizon, but pumping large volumes must 
be continuous during the life of the mine. 

The pumped mine water is of good quality 
and suitable both for domestic use and irri- 
gation, contrary to the condition of water 
encountered in most deep mines. The quan- 
tity will always be ample for mining and 


milling the ore. A large, long pipeline is 
now being constructed to convey the pumped 
water to a distance, for it is feared that 
some of the water pumped may have found 
its way underground and was being recircu- 
lated. 

Ground water 


Within a circle with a radius of 70 miles 
from Eureka are over 100 ranches that are 
mainly bases for growing and grazing live- 
stock; few, however, are nearer the town than 
30 miles. Within that area, the Nevada 
State engineer and the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, Division of Water Resources, 
estimate that there are a minimum of 75,000 
acre-feet of ground water available annu- 
ally at depths from 50 to 100 feet, for irri- 
gation of farming and grazing lands. The 
utilization of this water is practical and can 
be gradually accomplished if power is avail- 
able at a price that will make such opera- 
tions profitable. Cost of power is the de- 
ciding factor. Detailed data as to the land 
and its classification so far as examined 
is avaliable from the State engineer at Car- 
son City, who supplied the following figures: 


First-class | Available 


Name of valley land acre-feet 
(acres) per year 

3, 000 15, 000 

3, 000 15, 000 

3,000 12. 000 

7. 000 20. 000 

2,000 7, 000 

1, 500 5 000 

5, 000 15, 000 


ing. Crescent Valley has two pumps, three 
new welis drilling and two more 
Development of these lands will provide ad- 
ditional power markets. 


White Pine Power District 


White Pine Power District No. 9, created 
under the Power District Act of Nevada, in- 
cludes a large portion of White Pine County 
and smaller portions in Nye and Lincoln 
Counties. It contemplated the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric plant at Baker near 
the Nevada-Utah boundary line. Power will 
be from Baker Creek which has a variable 
seasonal flow of from 5 to 15 second-feet. 
No storage is contemplated. The average 
output computed for the 1949 runoff would 
be equivalent to cbout 2,700,000 kilowatt- 
hours, from a report made by Thomas C. 
Adams, consulting engineer, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

The district proposed to obtain additional 
power from Lincoln County Power District 
by a connection at Pioche, although informed 
that not more than 1,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per year would be available. Lincoln County 
Power District obtains the power over a long- 
distance transmission line from Hoover Dam, 
It now seems that no power at all will be 
available from Hoover Dam, as Lincoln 
County District needs are increasing, and 
all Hoover Dam power has been sold. White 
Pine Power District would apparently be- 
come a market for excess power from Bu- 
reka. Detailed information may be obtained 
from P. P. Hoover, 1032 Avenue G, Ely, 
Nev., president, White Pine Power District 
No. 9. 

Radioactive waste disposal 

The structures, working shafts and all 
present equipment are located about 2% 
miles distant from Eureka town, over an 
intervening rise in the terrain, and some 
500 feet higher than the town. To the 
south are slopes and canyons still further 
away from the populated area. For great 
distances the surrounding deserts are unpop- 
ulated and comparatively barren. Vegeta- 
tion consists of sparse and scrubby growths 
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of juniper and pinion, desert shrubs and 
grasses and the ever-present sagebrush. The 
area for many miles about was wooded off 
during the seventies and eighties for fuel 
and charcoal, which was used in the two 
Eureka smelters. Fuel for Eureka is now 
wood, coal or oil which is trucked in from 
Ely, Nev., 77 miles easterly. 

The elevation of the site at the Ruby Hill 
mine or other nearby locations should be 
favorable for disposal of all dust and gas- 
eous waste, while effluents can be conveyed 
into the surrounding desert. It is antici- 
pated that there will be no difficulty in- 
volved in regard to the disposal of radio- 
active waste. Apparently danger of any 
damage from this source would be nil. 


Power sources and cost 


The Eureka Corp. has investigated all 
sources of possible hydroelectric power 
especially Hoover Dam. An estimate by A. 
J. Shaver, Chief Engineer, Colorado River 
Commission, in 1945, of cost of constructing 
a transmission line from Pioche, Ney. to 
Eureka, 150 miles, plus transformers and in- 
cidentals was $1,150,000. Annual costs on 
a delivery of 30,000,000 kilowatt-hours, in- 
cluding amortization and interest were 
$164,120 equal to 5.47 mills per kilowatt- 
hour. Estimates as of today would be much 
higher. Power from Hoover Dam power plant 
is no longer available. Other hydroelectric 
installations on the lower Colorado River 
cannot be made for many years, and none 
have been authorized by the Government. 
All of Nevada’s withdrawal allotment from 
Hoover Dam has been sold. Furthermore, if 
power from Hoover Dam or any proposed 
Colorado River plant should become avail- 
able, a complete transmission line would have 
to be built all the way from Eureka to the 
Colorado, 450 to 600 miles across the desert, 
greatly increasing the cost, aside from the 
doubtful advisability of such long distance 
transmission. Power interruptions on such 
a long transmission line would be numerous 
and of considerable duration. This would 
necessitate maintenance of a large auxiliary 
standby plant in order to avoid flooding the 
deep mines. 

Power for Eureka Corp., Ltd., is now 
generated on the property by a Diesel-electric 
plant of 6,000 kilowatt capacity. The com- 
pany's tabulation of continuous power opera- 
tion for 6 months in 1948 show an operation 
cost of 1.73 cents per kilowatt-hour. To this 
must be added amortization and interest on 
capital, which will probably make the total 
cost 3 cents per kilowatt-hour. 

Present plans of the corporation are to in- 
stall two more Diesel-electric units, for which 
foundations have been installed, which will 
make a total capacity of 8,500 kilowatts. 
This will be a most valuable standby plant 
for the atomic reactor. Many details are 
necessarily omitted from this brief report, 
most of which will be supplied by the Eureka 
Corp., Ltd., which has compiled the histor- 
ical, financial and operational data into one 
report. 

8 


tioned herein: 

1. The location, is within a great desert 
area, the nearest population center being 
Ely, Nev., 77 miles distant. 

2. Although the location is remote it is 
reached by paved main line highways and 
has good telephone and telegraph connec- 
tions. 

3. The Eureka District one of the most 
attractive potential gold-silver-lead-zinc 
producing areas of the United States. Re- 
cent development of a large body of ore in 
one mine alone apparently will justify the 
installation of a dual-purpose reactor to 
supply power. 

4. Diesel-electric power, the only power 
presently available costs 3 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. The AFC could furnish power 
for much less, and yet obtain a rate far in 


the feasibility features men- 
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excess of what could be paid by large com- 
mercial firms in populous centers. 

5. Disposal of radioactive wastes from the 
reactor should be a minor problem because 
of favorable location. 

6. The financial backing of Eureka Corp. 
is strong and it would make a long-term 
agreement. 

7. The Eureka Corp. has facilities for con- 
struction, operation, and management of a 
reactor power plant, and a 6,000-kilowatt 
power plant ready for immediate operation. 

8. Initial experimentation could be car- 
ried on without interference, and all State 
agencies would cooperate to the fullest 
extent. 

ADDENDA 


Included with and submitted as supple- 
mental to this report are the following: 

A. Eureka Corp., Ltd., Eureka, Nev, Data 
that accompanied an application to De- 
fense Minerals Authority for a loan. 

B. University of Nevada Bulletin, Nevada's 
Metal and Mineral Production, 1859-1940, 
Inclusive. By Bertrand F. Couch and Jay 
A. Carpenter, Nevada State Bureau of Mines. 

C. Mining Districts and Mineral Resources 
of Nevada. By Francis Church Lincoln, di- 
rector, Mackay School of Mines, University 
of Nevada, 1923. 

D. Topographical map of Eureka mining 
district, Eureka County, Nev. 

E. Map: Principal Electric Utility Generat- 
ing Stations and Transmission Lines, Pa- 
cific Southwest Region, by Federal Power 
Commission, 

F. Map of Eureka County, Nev., and vicin- 
ity, showing principal mines and ranches, 

Atomic Power UTILIZATION COMMITTEE, 
ALFRED MERRITT SMITH, Chairman, 
Roy A. Harpy. 

GEORGE W. MITCHELL. 

Jos. E. Moose. 

STANLEY G. PALMER. 

VERNON E. SCHED. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway 
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or 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to in- 
clude the following article from the 
Ogdensburg Journal: 


Sr. LAWRENCE PROJECTS—OLD OBSTACLES 
VANISHING 


(By Franklin R. Little) 


The St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
can be authorized in either of two ways. 

One is by joint act of Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament. That is the legisla- 
tive way. 

The other is approval by the International 
Joint Commission of the application of the 
United States and Canada to develop St. 
Lawrence power. This would have to be fol- 
lowed by approval by the Federal Power Com- 
mission of the application of the State of 
New York to develop the power in collabora- 
tion with the Ontario Hydroelectric Power 
Commission. 

If that approval is given, Canada will 
deepen the St. Lawrence canals and locks, 
all in Canadian territory, and we will have 
the seaway. That is the judicial way. 

The legislative way has failed for 25 years. 
The Canadian Parliament is ready and will- 
ing to approve a joint United States-Cana- 
dian project, if Congress approves first. 


For years everyone took it for granted that 
the only way the seaway could be built was 
by a treaty between the United States and 
Canada. That would require a two-thirds 
affirmative vote in the United States Senate. 

Some years ago George S. Reed, a lawyer 
from the little north country village of 
Lowville, was on the State power authority. 
He studied all the treaties between the 
United States and Canada, and discovered 
that the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 pro- 
vides all the authority needed to build the 
seaway. 

That treaty set up the International Joint 
Commission of three Canadians and three 
Americans with power to adjudicate and 
decide all matters affecting boundaries and 
boundary waters between the two countries. 
He prepared a brief and took it to Wash- 
ington. 

He read it to President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Cordell Hull. They referred it to 
State Department lawyers who agreed that 
Reed was right, that the seaway was in the 
jurisdiction of the International Joint Com- 
mission. A treaty was not necessary. 

The two Governments, however, persisted 
in their attempts to build the seaway and 
power projects together as a joint venture, 
Bills were introduced in Congress authoriz- 
ing the seaway, but powerful interests were 
able to hold them in committee. 

In 1950, the State of New York worked 
out a plan with the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission whereby the State Power 
Authority and the Ontario Hydro would 
build the power dams and develop 2,200,000 
horsepower to be divided equally between 
them. 

The entire cost would be met by the sale of 
revenue bonds which would be paid off from 
the earnings from the sale of power. Under 
that proposal the river would not be deep- 
ened for navigation. That would come later. 
The power project wouldn't cost the tax- 
payers a cent, 

The State applied to the Federal Power 
Commission for authority to proceed. In 
December, 1950, the FPC, against the opinion 
of its examiners who had heard the case, de- 
nied the application. The Power Authority 
appealed to the Federal courts which have 
returned the case to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for “further consideration.” 

At that time the Washington administra- 
tion declared it was opposed to the develop- 
ment of power alone. President Truman said 
he wanted both power and navigation as a 
joint. project. 

Now, Canada has declared that she will 
go ahead and build the navigation part of 
the project at her own expense and in her 
own territory. 

All that is needed for the power project is 
approval by the IJC of the application of the 
two Federal Governments for permission to 
develop the power of the mighty river. Then 
it is up to the two Governments to designate 
the agency that will develop the power. 

The Dominion has announced that it will 
designate the Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
Commission which generates and distributes 
all power in the province. New York State 
is all set to have its power authority go 
ahead, and its suit in the courts against the 
FPC has been withdrawn. 

The FPC can, of course, designate any other 
agency it considers qualified to develop the 
United States half of the power. But there 
is none so well qualified or so ready to pro- 
ceed as the power authority. 

President Truman has said that he will 
support the application of the two Govern- 
ments to the IJC for approval to develop the 
power. Those who have followed the hear- 
ings held by the IJC at Rochester, Toronto, 
Ogdensburg, and Cornwall are confident that 
the IJC will approve development of St. 
Lawrence power. 

If the FPC then grants New York’s applica- 
tion, the vast power resources of the river 
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will be harnessed. Canada will deepen the 
canals and build new locks around the two 
dams at her own expense. 

At long last we would have a flowing high- 
way of commerce unsurpassed by any other 
on the continent. Billions of kilowatt hours 
of harnessable water power, now rushing to 
waste out of the Great Lakes, would be put 
to work serving the people of the United 
States and Canada. 

America would have built a new and 
mighty bulwark to her strength and her 
democracy. 


Biography 
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HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp my biography. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GEORGE W. MALONE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
NeEvaDA, 1952 


MALONE, GEORGE W. (Molly), Republican, 
United States Senator; University of Nevada, 
1917; married Ruth Moslander 1921, one 
daughter, Molly (Dr. and Mrs. M. J. O'Con- 
nor), grandson, Michael Malone O'Connor. 
Consulting engineer (Malone Engineers); 
former State engineer 1927 to 1935, member 
of Public Service Commission and Colorado 
River Commission during passage of legisla- 
tion and construction of Hoover (Boulder) 
Dam; adviser, Secretary of Interior disposal 
of power; completed 1934; resigned 1935. 

Consulting engineer for the Central Val- 
ley project, Shasta and San Joaquin Dams, 
Calif., 1935 ($400,000,000); and the Los An- 
geles flood- control project in 1936 ($100.- 
000,000). 

Managing director and editor, Industrial 
West Foundation, 11 western States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Philippines (nonprofit indus- 
trial and business research organization) 
until Industrial Encyclopedia published 
1944. 

Special consultant to the Secretary of 
War on strategic and criticial materials; 
consultant to the United States Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee on strategic and criti- 
cal minerals and materials—and on the ex- 
amination of military establishments in- 
cluding Alaskan, Pacific, and South Seas 
bases during World War II—1942 to 1945, 
inclusive. 

United States Senate 1947, Republican. 

Inspected the European Marshall plan na- 
tions and the Middle East countries includ- 
ing the Iraq, Iran, and Arabian petroleum 
producing areas in 1947; reviewed the Asiatic 
countries, the Malayan States, and Indo- 
china, including the Far East areas and 
Africa in 1948; South American areas in 1949, 
and the Central American countries and 
Mexico in 1950; studying the manipulation 
of their currency exchange values and the 
use of quotas, embargoes and specifications 
for trade advantage, with particular ref- 
erence to the effect of such actions upon our 
own workingmen and investors. 

Private and sergeant, Fortleth Division 
Field Artillery, World War I, with AEF in 
France; lieutenant, line officer and regi- 
mental intelligence, 1918. x 

Member American Legion, former depart- 
ment commander and national vice com- 
mander. Member Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Member executive board, organizer and 
past president Nevada Council Boy Scouts 
of America. 

Won the middleweight boxing champion- 
ship, Fortieth Division, United States Army, 
1918, and the middleweight boxing cham- 
pionship of the Pacific const (PAA) at the 
San Francisco Olympic Club for the Univer- 
sity of Nevada, 1920. 

Former chairman Nevada State Board of 
Registered Professional Engineers, 

Member and former president Association 
of Western State Engineers. 

Mason (32 degree), Knight Templar, life 
member Shrine, Elks, Eagles. 

Member American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers; American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 

Only practicing engineer ever elected to 
the United States Senate. 

Contributor to engineering and technical 
magazines. 

Member the National Press Club, Army- 
Navy Club, Washington, D. C., and the San 
Francisco Press Club; Nevada Alpha, SAE 
Fraternity. 

Residence, Reno, Nev.; office, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., and Title In- 
surance Building, Reno, Nev. 


The Best Defense Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARLEY 0. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, noth- 
ing so vicious has ever faced the world 
as communism, which eats into the 
heart, soul, and every fiber of the being 
of those who embrace it. The Commu- 
nist has not only complete disregard for 
truth, but will twist it, lie, cheat, and 
employ every conceivable measure of de- 
ception and deceit to gain his end. A 
Communist is not merely ungodly, but is 
actually anti-God, and for this reason 
he uses every wile at his command to 
spread trouble among the different reli- 
gions. He has started a whispering cam- 
paign in our Nation, playing one religion 
against another, This type of man is an 
intrument of the devil, masking in the 
cloak of patriotism and religion. I do 
not believe in intolerance and bigotry 
and people who try to play God for their 
own benefit. 

It is imperative that we look for moral 
guidance in the teachings of Christ in 
these times of strife. Our Nation was 
built on the faith of our founding fathers, 
who came here because of religious 
persecutions. Because of their reliance 
upon our Creator in meeting the prob- 
lems which confronted them we are to- 
day a leader in the world. If we expect 
to continue as a great nation and the 
builders of peace we must look to our 
morals. Our only future lies in our 
spiritual wisdom. 

Our best defense against communism 
‘is Christianity, but we cannot achieve 
this with a willing spirit but weak hands. 
Surface cheerfulness alone is no effective 
defense against human problems. 
Something more substantial is needed, 
We have prized our religious heritage 
and it is necessary that we do not now 


neglect our moral goals or we will be 
faced with disintegration. 

We must take our lessons from history 
and build our spiritual fences at home— 
in our family life and in our everyday 
life. We would not now be faced with 
atom destruction of the world if every 
person practiced the Golden Rule. We 
would have no fear of war or interna- 
tional problems if we had Christ in our 
hearts. Instead we would be thinking, I 
am my brother’s keeper. Under these 
conditions, communism could not exist. 

Culture and a high standard of living 
are not enough. These have existed with 
other nations that have fallen before the 
sword. Our right to vote would be of no 
avail if we do not have high Christian 
morals to live by. Democracy is an 
empty form of government if Christ is 
not init. Without Christianity it is im- 
possible to make democracy live. 

I am a member of the Centenary 
Methodist Church at Reese’s Mill in 
Mineral County, W. Va., a small com- 
munity where I was born and raised. I 
am proud to be a member of this church 
and a teacher of Sunday school and a 
men’s Bible class for 15 years. 

I am proud that I live in a Nation 
where every man and woman can wor- 
ship God as they see fit, regardless of 
their religious affiliations. I believe 
every true American should fight for 
that right for every other American, be- 
cause that is the basis upon which this 
Nation was founded. 

In these troublous times what the 
world needs is a spiritual revival. Spir- 
itually we have not kept pace with our 
progress in the realm of science and in- 
vention. We must get back to the teach- 
ings of our forefathers and have a Chris- 
tian outlook on life. History has proved 
to us that those things which are per- 
manent must be based on the teachings 
of Christ, 


An Attempt To Substitute the Judgment 
of a Congressional Committee for a Ju- 
dicial Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 7, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, neither the subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments—now the 
Committee on Government Operations— 
nor the full committee, though exten- 
sive hearings were held by the Holifield 
subcommittee, were able to agree upon a 
report. Nor was any report authorized 
to be printed in the RECORD. 

The Expenditures Committee declined 
to adopt a report which would have had 
the effect of substituting its judgment 
for that of the United States courts on 
matters in litigation in the California 
savings and loan controversy. In view 
of the mutual respect which should ex- 
ist between Congress and the courts, this 
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was the only proper action the commit- 
tee could take. 

Individual Members of the House, and 
especially members of the committee, 
were at liberty, however, to place their 
views in the RECORD. 

Inasmuch as my colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hotirrerp] exercised that 
right and privilege by expressing his 
views in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, it 
seems appropriate that the foliowing 
statement be made: 

STATEMENTS OF FACT 


The Long Beach Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, of Long Beach, Calif., 
was and is a corporation organized and 
existing under and by virtue of the terms 
and provisions of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933, as amended—United States 
Code, section 1461, et sec.—and functions 
as a mutual thrift association in the city 
of Long Beach, Calif. It is hereinafter 
referred to as Long Beach Federal. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank of Los 
Angeles, hereinafter referred to as Los 
Angeles bank, was a body corporate— 
later dissolved by order of the Commis- 
sioner with the prior approval of the 
President—a Federal Home Lean bank 
established by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board under authority and within 
the meaning of chapter 11 of title 12 of 
the United States Code. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Act— 
Public Law 304, Seventy-second Con- 
gress—provided for a board of five mem- 
bers, known as the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board but Executive Order No. 
9070, issued by the President on Febru- 
ary 24, 1942, pursuant to the First War 
Powers Act, abolished the Board and 
designated the then Chairman, the late 
John H. Fahey, as Commissioner and sole 
administrator of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration. 

Mr. Fahey, acting as Commissioner, on 
March 29, 1946, ordered—order No. 
5082—that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
of Los Angeles should be liquidated and 
reorganized, and its assets turned over to 
the Federal Home Loan Bank of Port- 
land, which was ordered to assume its 
liabilities. 

On May 20, 1946, by order No. 5254, 
which the Government contends is un- 
related to order No. 5082, Mr. Fahey, act- 
ing as Commissioner, appointed Mr. Am- 
mann, who was assistant chief supervisor 
of Federal-and-State-chartered insured 
institutions, conservator of Long Beach 
association, 

SMITH COMMITTEE INVESTIGATION 


The Los Angeles bank, the Long Beach 
association, and various members and 
stockholders of both, complained of the 
actions of the Commissioner in dissolv- 
ing the Los Angeles bank and appointing 
a conservator for the Long Beach asso- 
ciation, to a Select Committee of the 
House to Investigate Executive Agencies 
Acting Beyond the Scope of Their Au- 
thority. That committee was created 
by House Resolution 88 of the Seventy- 
ninth Congress, first session. 

Among other things, the complainants 
alleged that the Commissioner was 
biased, acted arbitrarily, and without 
authority. 

Hearings were held beginning on the 
12th day of June 1946, continuing on the 
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13th and ending on the 14th of June 1946, 
and covering 273 pages of printed testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Hyman Fischbach was counsel for 
the committee, made the investigations, 
and conducted the hearings. 

The committee filed a report, being the 
tenth intermediate report of the Select 
Committee To Investigate Executive 
Agencies Acting Beyond the Scope of 
Their Authority, House Report No. 2659, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session. 

That committee recommended: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The recommendations of your committee 
are— 

(1) That the Commissioner revoke the 
order reducing the number of districts from 
12 to 11 in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
system. 

(2) That the Commissioner take all nec- 
essary steps to reestablish a Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Los Angeles and a Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Portland, and revoke 
the order or orders by which the assets of 
these two district banks were intermingled, 

(3) Should the Commissioner, in the light 
of the evidence adduced before your com- 
mittee, still adhere to the opinion that the 
number of districts should be reduced from 
12 to 11, and is still of the opinion that he 
has the legal authority to reduce the number 
of districts, he should proceed to give due 
notice of such intention to all of the asso- 
ciations in the area affected, hold hearings, 
and give due weight to the recommendations 
of the officials of the banks involved and to 
the views of the associations which are mem- 
bers of the regional banks affected, and 
should likewise take into consideration the 
views of the industry generally. Any sudden 
and unheralded action, such as that taken 
in the case of the Los Angeles bank, is cer- 
tain to have an unfavorable effect on the 
confidence of the public in the institutions 
involved. 

(4) That the Commissioner revoke the 
order appointing a conservator for the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Association of Long 
Beach and restore the assets and affairs of 
the association to its duly elected manage- 
ment, and render a proper accounting for 
the same, as expeditiously as is consistent 
with judicial determination of the questions 
at issue. Your committee questions whether 
the law ever contemplated that the Board 
should have the extraordinary power to seize 
and appoint a conservator for a solvent in- 
stitution as a part of the supervisory func- 
tions entrusted to the Board over member 
banks. 

(5) That the appropriate committees of 
Congress give consideration to the necessity 
(if, in the opinion of such committees, the 
necessity exists) of amending the Federal 
Home Loan Act in the following particulars: 

(a) Clarifying the authority of the Board 
in the matter of approval of elective officers 
of the regional banks to the end that neither 
the Board nor other Officials may exercise 
such authority arbitrarily. 

(b) Clarifying the authority of the Board 
or the Administrator to increase or decrease 
the number of regional banks, and specifying 
the condition and procedure under which 
such changes may be made. 

(c) Prohibiting the agency from appoint- 
ing conservators for any member associa- 
tion, except under specific and well-defined 
lmitations. 

(6) It developed in the hearings that the 
order relating to the appointment of a con- 
servator for the Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Long Beach had not been filed 
with the Federal Register, as required by law. 
The Division of the Federal Register advised 
your committee that only on three occasions 
has the Federal Home Loan Bank Admin- 
istration complied with the requirement that 
its orders be filed with the Federal Register. 


Your committee further recommends that 
the Administrator comply with the law in 
this respect in the future. 


The Commissioner, Mr. Fahey, did not 
comply with any of the recommenda- 
tions; nor did the Congress enact legis- 
lation to correct the alleged abuses of 
which complaint was made, except that 
Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1947 estab- 
lished a three-man Home Loan Bank 
Board.* 

The United States Court of Appeals 
in the Mallonee case—Home Loan Bank 
Board et al. v. Mallonee et al. (C. A. 9, 
196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336, at 390)—said: 

And it is to be noted that despite the 
recommendations of a congressional commit- 
tee in a report made on July 25, 1946, Con- 
gress has not seen fit to amend that statute 
so as to curtail the supervisory powers of 
the Board. 


If the House did not deem it wise to 
fully implement that report by legisla- 
tion, there would seem to be no sufficient 
reason for the assumption of jurisdiction 
by the present committee as a contro- 
versy is now pending in the courts. 


THE LITIGATION 


On May 27, 1946, the Long Beach Asso- 
ciation and, shortly thereafter, others in- 
terested, brought court action against 
Fahey, individually and as chairman— 
Commissioner—of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and Ammann, indi- 
vidually and as conservator, challenging 
the legality of the actions hereinbefore 
referred to. 

These actions reached the Supreme 
Court in Fahey v. Mallonee (332 U. S. 
245). That Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of the laws under which the 
Commissioner acted and the validity of 
his regulations. 

Later, the pleadings were amended, 
other parties joined, and an award of 
damages—$36,465,000—sought, relief be- 
ing predicated upon the charge that 
Home Loan Bank Board, Fahey, Ammann 
and more than a hundred private indi- 
viduals joined in a conspiracy to by fraud 
and illegal action injure the plaintiffs, 

These actions were later consolidated 
and the issues raised, as well as the issue 
as to the reestablishment of the Los An- 
geles Bank, brought before the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Ninth 
Circuit. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
was subsequently construed by the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit on April 2, 1952, in an 
opinion written in the case of Home 
Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee et 
al. (C. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336). 
That Court commented at page 355 
upon it as follows: 

The length of the Fahey-Mallonee de- 
cision forbids setting out the full text but 
its importance justifies a summary of the 
decision. The Supreme Court said: (1) 


The hearings show—pages 163 and 198— 
that committee counsel, whose employment 
by the Smith committee ended sometime in 
1946 and who was subsequently employed at 
some date unknown to the writer to serve 
as counsel for the present subcommittee, 
received some $2,500 from interested Los 
Angeles Savings & Loan people, which he con- 
tends was paid to him for drafting a state- 


ment and to oppose Reorganization Plan 
No. 3, 
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Section 5 (d) of the Home Owners’ Loan 
Act of 1933, as amended, was constitutional; 
(2) that the removal of the Conservator 
of Association by the three-judge court, 
supra, was improper and that its drastic de- 
cree could stand only if 5 (d) was uncon- 
stitutional; (3) that institutions like as- 
sociations are created, insured and aided 
by the Federal Government; (4) that the 
provisions of the statute under attack were 
regulatory; (5) that the Board adopted rules 
and regulations governing appointment of 
conservators and they provide grounds upon 
which a conservator may be named, these 
being the usual and conventional grounds 
found in most State and Federal banking 
statutes, and these rules and regulations are 
sufficiently explicit to be adequate for proper 
administration and for judicial review if 
there should be proper occasion for it; (6) 
that the regulations provide for a hearing 
after the Conservator takes possession and 
while this is a drastic procedure it is an 
almost invariable custom to exercise super- 
vision in this summary manner, and it is not 
unconstitutional; (7) that in this case an 
administrative hearing was. demanded by 
and accorded to Association, and a specifica- 
tion of charges against its management was 
requested and furnished by the Board; (8) 
that the causes for the appointment of a 
conservator set forth by the Board were (the 
Court enumerates the serious charges laid 
against the management of Association, p. 
254 of opinion); (9) that plaintiffs never- 
theless demanded and obtained an injunction 
to prevent the administrative hearing and 
they have therefore cut off the making of a 
record as to whether these charges are well 
founded. 


The Supreme Court decision did not 
end the litigation. Comment by the 
Court in Home Loan Bank Board against 
Mallonee, supra, decided last April, 
gives some idea of the magnitude of the 
parties and issues involved. That 
Court’? said—page 368: 

The long record is a vivid portrayal of the 
melange of issues and parties finally and 
inevitably drawn within the expanding boun- 
daries of the controversy as a result of fail- 
ure to lay at rest in the very beginning the 
matter of the validity of the Ammann ap- 
pointment. The vast array of parties and 
issues we here note came into this litigation 
after, and we think as a result of, the amend- 
ments to the pleadings of Mallonee and As- 
sociation which were authorized by the low- 
er court on November 10, 1947. We refer 
to these amendments at a later point in this 
part of our opinion. This tremendous ex- 
pansion of the litigation deserves more than 
a passing glance for it makes apparent the 
fact that the new flood of litigants arising 
out of this expansion of the area of con- 
troversy, injected into the litigation a host 
of serious and highly complicated problems 
of law and fact for the consideration of and 
adjudication by the lower court—in fact, the 
parties accent the very difficult task the court 
faced by reason of this fact. It finally ap- 
pointed a master to handle some of the mul- 
tifarious problems besetting the court and 
a controversy over liability for the, master’s 
fees is now on appeal in this court. 

To add to the complications, it appears 
from the brief of association that 10 associa- 
tions (not parties to this appeal) brought 


Since the opinion of the United States 
court of appeals covers the same subject 
matter as the investigation of the subcom- 
mittee, and represents a consideration of 
the entire record, that opinion is incorpo- 
rated into these remarks by this reference. 
Needless to say, no member of the subcom- 
mittee has had the time necessary to read 
the tremendous record of this litigation, the 
printed portion of which alone fills 24 vol- 
umes. 
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suit in the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of California, to en- 
join and prevent a settlement of the litiga- 
tion. These associations (referred to as the 
northern ten) are similar in character to 
appellee association and are located in the 
San Francisco Bay area, Prosecution of this 
action was halted by a preliminary injunc- 
tion issued by the lower court on the ground 
that all of the issues raised by the action 
were already pending in the lower court 
since all parties in the northern action were 
already parties in the instant consolidated 
actions. The position and the contentions 
of these litigants are not pertinent on this 
appeal. 

Facts revealed in the record and in com- 
ments in the briefs present a bewildering 
picture and one that adds prophetic em- 
phasis to the June 1947 comment of the 
Supreme Court in Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, 
that “there is more to this litigation than 
meets the eye on the pleadings.” The briefs 
indicate that the litigation finally brought 
within its orbit 15 proceedings in State and 
Federal trial and appellate courts and two 
congressional investigations. The printed 
part of the record in the instant appeal con- 
tains approximately 11,500 pages necessi- 
tating a separate index of 129 pages. The 
full record on this appeal contains nearly 
20,000 pages (in addition to 5,000 pages of 
reporters’ transcripts) and is a narrative of 
proceedings in which there were more than 
50 interpleaders and more than 100 hearings 
which are asserted to have resulted in 10 
final judgments. Thousands of parties were 
named defendants, including 8,000 “John Doe 
borrowers” from association; 100 “intermed- 
dling Does“; 100 “John Doe receivers”; 100 
“John Does” names as trustees under deeds 
of trust; hundreds of “John Does” and “Jane 
Does,” “Roe and Doe” copartnerships; “Black 
& Co.“ corporations, 1 to 100 inclusive, 
and “Red associations.” The amounts of 
the individual interpleaders have varied from 
as high as $6,300,000 in one proceeding, to 
clear the titles to approximately 4,000 homes 
of 8,000 local borrowers. These individual 
home owners became involved in their ef- 
forts to clear the tangled titles to their in- 
dividual homes and in this effort causing 
various amounts to be deposited into court 
as the balance due on home loans. Numer- 
ous other parties were specifically named as 
parties defendant including past and present 
officers and directors of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of San Francisco; the Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance Corp.; 10 savings 
and loan associations located in northern 
California; the 80 officers and directors of 
said associations; Land Title Insurance Co., 
a corporation which allegedly undertook to 
insure titles of borrowers during the period 
of the conservatorship. 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION 


Evidently, complaint of the failure of 
the Home Loan Bank Board to follow the 
recommendations of the Smith Com- 
mittee, as hereinbefore referred to, was 
made to the House Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

The record shows that a special sub- 
committee investigating the Home Loan 
Bank Board, composed of Hon, CHET 
Hotirietp, chairman, and Representa- 
tives LANHAM, HARDY, KARSTEN, LOVRE, 
and HorrMan was appointed. 

The present hearings were held on 36 
days. The first day’s hearing was on 
October 27, 1950, in Los Angeles, Calif. 
On November 14, following, hearings 
were held in Long Beach, Calif.; then, on 
November 28, 1950, and on subsequent 
days, down to and including August 10, 
1951, in Washington, D. C. 

Hearings were held on November 2, 
1951, in Memphis, Tenn.; on November 
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6 and 7, 1951, and March 28, 1952, in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The printed hearings cover 2,181 pages. 

The investigation was made by Mr. 
Hyman Fischbach and his associates. 
At times, members of the committee were 
present. At other times, Mr. HOLIFIELD, 
the chairman, and Mr. Fischbach con- 
ducted the hearings. 

The hearings in October and Novem- 
ber 1950 in Los Angeles and Long Beach 
were secret. When the hearings moved 
to Washington, committee members re- 
ceived numerous representations from 
both sides of the Capitol, and from sav- 
ings and loan associations throughout 
the United States, that, if such proceed- 
ings had to continue, they be open to the 
public. The first day’s proceedings in 
Washington were also secret, but on No- 
vember 29, 1950, the hearings were 
opened to the public. 

The proceedings in California in Oc- 
tober and November 1950 took place be- 
fore the special subcommittee had been 
appointed. These proceedings were de- 
scribed, at a meeting of the subcom- 
mittee held in Washington on November 
28, 1950, by Subcommittee Counsel 
Fischbach as follows: 

Mr. FISCHBACH. Mr. Chairman, before 
swearing the witness and before starting 
any proceedings this morning with respect 
to taking additional testimony, I would like 
to report to the subcommittee assembled 
here that during the course of the field 
investigation which was made under the 
auspices of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, it was necessary to take the testimony 
of various individuals. We proceeded in that 
respect on the 27th of October 1950, in the 
Federal Building in Los Angeles, and had 
before us Robert F. Rhoades, J. Arthur 
Younger, J. H. Hoffman, who were officials of 
the Citizens“ Federal Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of San Francisco, and had such 
proceedings by way of testimony and docu- 
mentary evidence submitted as is indicated 
by the transcript prepared by Mack M. 
Racklin, an official court reporter at Los 
Angeles. 

We also had occasion to proceed in the 
same manner at Long Beach, Calif., on No- 
vember 14, 1950, and on that occasion the 
chairman presided at the taking of the tes- 
timony of the following witnesses: Charles 
E. Bradley, Harold L. Newendorp, Charles T. 
Smith, Thomas A. Gregory, Clair Van Horn, 
and Victor Roddick, and received the exhibits 
indicated by the transcript, which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Racklin, the official court re- 
porter from Los Angeles, whose services we 
had had on the 27th of October. 

I would like to offer, and I ask the chair- 
man to move acceptance of, the testimony 
as well as the exhibits identified in the 
transcript of the proceedings to which I have 
referred. 

Mr. Lovre. Mr. Chairman, was this a staff 
investigation made out in California in Oc- 
tober that you are talking about? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. Mr. Hyman I. Fisch- 
bach and Mr, Herbert Roback, who are on my 
regular subcommittee staff, acted as investi- 
gators pursuant to directions from Chairman 
Dawson, transmitted through me, to make 
this field investigation, This testimony was 
taken under oath administered by myself 
and these are witnesses who had testimony 
and certain documents which we believe are 
necessary for this investigation. The hear- 
ings are available for any of the members to 
read and the exhibits will be shown then. 

Mr. Lovre. Another question: Were any 
members of the subcommittee present at 
any of these hearings? 

Mr. Hontrretp. There were no members ex- 
cept myself. They were not in the nature 
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of public hearings. It was merely the taking 
of testimony. 

Mr. FISCHBACH. I might say for the bene- 
fit of the members of the subcommittee that 
there is included in these two transcripts 
evidence of the most vital nature which will 
be extremely helpful to the subcommittee in 
evaluating the record which will be made 
here. 

Mr. LANHAM. Was there anybody present 
to cross-examine the witnesses? 

Mr. FISCHBACH. No, sir. 

Mr. Hol ID. With this exception, that 
Mr. Fischbach examined them. 

Mr. LANHAM. Usually where two sides are 
inyolved, there is some opportunity for 
cross-examination. I do not know that it 
Was necessary in this case, but I just asked 
the question for the record. 

Mr. FiscHpacH. No; I do not think you 
will find that it was necessary in relation to 
the testimony which was secured. 

Mr. HoLiFietp, I might say that the wit- 
nesses were informed of their constitutional 
rights and they answered all questions vol- 
untarily. There was no protest to the ques- 
tioning by either myself or Mr. Fischbach. 
They were informed of their constitutional 
rights and could protest and refuse to answer 
if they wanted to. 

Mr. Lovnk. This is the first information 
I have had of these depositions or hearings, 
whatever you call them. May I ask this: 
Was the Department of Justice represented 
at any of these hearings that have been con- 
ducted by the staff? 

Mr. FISCHBACH. No; the Department of 
Justice would not be represented any more 
than the Department of Justice would be 
represented in the proceedings before this 
committee. This committee’s investigation 
would not necessarily proceed either in the 
presence of a Department of Justice repre- 
sentative or in the presence of any coun- 
sel for any of the parties. We have today 
by invitation Mr. Newell A. Clapp, of the 
Department of Justice, because Mr. Clapp is 
in a position to be of substantial assistance 
not only to the Department but to this sub- 
committee and it was deemed advisable to 
invite Mr. Clapp to attend this session of 
the committee despite the fact that it is 
an executive session, so that the subcom- 
mittee’s work could possibly be facilitated 
by his presence and by subsequent contact 
with him and others in the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. Horrrretp. I might say that the rea- 
son for taking testimony in the field in- 
vestigation was the fact that it was im- 
possible to get a subcommittee together right 
before the election, and also due to the 
expense involved of bringing these witnesses 
here to Washington, and sending them back, 
which would amount to about $500 apiece, 
if they were here for just a few days. That 
is for railroad fare and so forth, 


In addition to these hearings in Cali- 


fornia in 1950, which take up 142 pages 


of the printed record, the hearing at 
Memphis, Tenn., and Los Angeles, Calif., 
in 1951, and the hearings in Los Angeles, 
Calif., in 1952, must also be classed as 
investigations of committee counsel for 
they were conducted without authority 
of the House or the Expenditures Com- 
mittee. 


A reading of the record discloses that 
the apparent purpose of the hearings 
was, through congressional action to 
force the Department of Justice and the 
Home Loan Bank Board to discontinue 
their resistance to the court actions * and 


Before the subcommittee had been cre- 
ated, Subcommittee Counsel Fischbach en- 
tered an appearance on behalf of the sub- 
committee-to-be in the litigation in the Fed- 
eral courts and took a position in opposition 
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force settlement of the claims filed by the 
parties who had brought the various court 
actions, to renew the recommendations 
of the Smith committee, and to suggest 
legislation which would restrict improper 
or arbitrary action by the executive 
agencies having to do with the admin- 
istration of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act. However, the United States court 
of appeals, with the entire record before 
it, noted that a tenable basis for com- 
promise that would be “within the law” * 
had not been suggested. 

The committee was asked to criticize 
the defending parties in the litigation 
brought against them by the plaintiffs 
Mallonee and association for not settling 
the litigation by making available to the 
plaintiffs economic benefits which were 
estimated to be worth approximately $5,- 
250,000. However, the United States 
court of appeals held that the pleadings 
of the plaintiffs “failed to state a claim 
upon which any relief could be granted 
by a Federal court.“ We were also asked 
to find in effect that the charges of the 
Federal examiners against the manage- 
ment of the Long Beach association were 
lacking in substance. Likewise we were 
requested to condemn the bringing on of 
these matters to an administrative hear- 
ing. The United States court of appeals, 
however, found as follows: 

In this order for a hearing the Board 
makes serious charges against Association 
and we do not doubt that under the law, and 
under the rules and regulations of the Board 
which deal with its supervisory power over 
such institutions as Association, it may law- 
fully and properly require Association to an- 
swer these charges in the manner and under 
the conditions prescribed in this administra- 
tive order. The authority of the Board to 
require compliance with an administrative 
order of this character seems clearly spelled 
out in the holding of the Supreme Court in 
‘Fahey v. Mallonee, supra, and we hold that 
in issuing the said order the Board validly 
exercised a power of supervision lodged in 
ite 


The evidence before the committee did 
not, and, because the committee was not 
the proper forum, for their determina- 
tion, could not prove or disprove the 
charges made against the management 
of the Long Beach Association. Those 
charges were repeated under oath before 
the subcommittee by Federal examiners, 
The nature of the charges makes it clear 
why the United States court of appeals 
found that a tenable basis for compro- 
mise “within the law” had not been sug- 
gested. Whether the charges are true or 
false, they are of an extremely serious 
nature and require agreement with the 


to that of the Home Loan Bank Board and 
the Department of Justice. See the tran- 
script of the proceedings of November 17, 
1950, Mallonee et al. v. Fahey et al., No. 
5421-PH, United States District Court for 
‘the Southern District of California. 

Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al. ((C. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
p. 387). 

Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al. ((O. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
p. 378). 

* Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mallonee 
et al. ((C. A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
p. 388). 

Home Loan Bank Board et al v. Mallonee 
et — A. 9) 196 F. 2d (Adv. Sh.) 336 at 
P. 3 ` 


United States courts that if they are true 
the Home Loan Bank Board must take 
action. See pages 1753, et seq., of the 
printed record. 

The committee was asked to criticize 
private attorneys and Government per- 
sonnel for reporting apparent income- 
tax deficiencies running at least into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. It is 
alleged that tax prosecutions were urged 
which would not have been urged except 
for the litigation. The record before the 
committee does not justify a conclusion 
on these tax matters. The prosecution 
of alleged tax concealments should not 
be instigated or withheld because of 
other pending litigation involving the 
same persons. It is pertinent to state, 
however, that hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of apparent tax liabilities to the 
Government were uncovered by the ef- 
forts of the persons criticized, and, while 
some of these persons were frequently, 
some of them almost constantly, before 
the subcommittee, subcommittee counsel 
never questioned anyone of them about 
any of these tax matters although going 
into great detail about other items the 
significance of which is not at all appar- 
ent in the record. 

THE DECISION OF THE NINTH CIRCUIT 


Following the decision of June 23, 1947, 
in Fahey against Mallonee, supra, which, 
among other things, held that the 
litigants had not exhausted their ad- 
ministrative remedies, the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in Home Loan Bank 
Board against Mallonee, quoted the 
Supreme Court as follows: 


“The Board adopted rules and regulations 
governing appointment of conservators. 
They provided the grounds upon which a 
conservator might be named, and they are 
the usual and conventional grounds found 
in most State and Federal banking statutes. 
They are sufficiently explicit, against the 
background of custom, to be adequate for 
proper administration and for judicial re- 
view if there should be a proper occasion 
for it.” 


The court of appeals further said: 


At the conclusion of its decision in 
Fahey v. Mallonee the court summa- 
rized its views in the significant statement 
that it was error for the lower court to oust 
the conservator or to enjoin any of his pro- 
ceedings or to enjoin the administrative 
hearing and this without prejudice to any 
other administrative or judicial proceedings 
which may be warranted by law. Here we 
have not only a blunt appraisal and condem- 
nation of the initiatory proceedings in the 
lower court but also a significant reference 
to “any other administrative * “ pro- 
ceedings.” The last words of this pro- 
nouncement would be void of meaning if we 
disregard the fact that the court was re- 
ferring to further administrative proceed- 
ings which would eventuate in a final agency 
determination which decided the validity of 
both the Ammann appointment and the 
order setting the field hearing on July 3, 
1946, this final decision to be promulgated 
either under the then rules and regulations 
of administration or possibly (if delay en- 
sued) under provisions of the paiera poms 
Procedure Act which had been approved only 
a few days prior to the date of this decision. 
The Supreme Court certainly did not over- 
look the presence of that legislation or its 
possible application to this litigation 


Home Loan Bank Board et al v. Mal- 
lonee et al., supra, p. 378. 
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During the present hearings, there was 
testimony to the effect that the litiga- 
tion to which reference has been made, 
which is still pending in the ninth cir- 
cuit, was expensive and a waste of 
money. 

Undoubtedly, that chargeistrue. But 
the United States court of appeals 
placed the responsibility for the delay 
and expense of the litigation squarely 
upon the shoulders of those who insti- 
gated the present hearings and upon 
others who have joined with them. This 
is made clear on page 367 of the opinion, 
and in the following excerpts from the 
opinion: 

The clear and undisguised purpose of the 
Mallonee-association group was to seek im- 
mediate injunctive relief at the outset of this 
litigation which would forbid recourse to and 
thereby bypass the entire administrative 
process including judicial review of any final 
determination of administration after com- 
pletion of the field hearing held at Los An- 
geles. 

The presently involved state of the record 
which resulted from failure to exhaust the 
administrative remedy in the initiatory stage 
of this titigation thereby causing this liti- 
gation to fan out and proliferate into its 
present complications provides no sound rea- 
son im law for another judicial repudiation 
of a procedure clearly authorized under law 
and the rules and regulations of the Board. 
The answer to the unhappy and regrettable 
involvements of this long, drawn-out, and 
costly litigation is not to be found in a fur- 
ther resort to a court injunction to com- 
pletely thwart an administrative process 
which Congress has seen fit to approve,” 


Private parties are involved on both 
Sides of the pending litigation. Many of 
the defending litigants are men of stat- 
ure in their own communities and even 
nationally. They have a right that the 
charges against them be litigated in the 
proper courts and that they be free of 
pressure from Congress to refrain from 
defending against those charges. The 
matter is one for judicial determination, 

As Circuit Judge Stephens, concurring 
in the opinion by Judge Bone, aptly 
stated: 

I agree with Judge Bone’s conclusions as 
detailed in his exhaustive review of this super 
complicated litigation and join in the order 
contained in the last paragraph of the opin- 
ion. The whole subject matter from the 
beginning presented highly difficult legal 
questions, solvable in certainty only by the 
court with the last say. I thoroughly agree 
that Fahey v. Mallonee (1947, 332 U. S. 245), 
must be followed as indicated in the main 
opinion. 


THE SUGGESTED RECOMMENDATIONS 


At the end of the draft of the report 
which was submitted but not accepted 
by either the subcommittee or the com- 
mittee, there were listed some 15 recom- 
mendations which it was proposed that 
the committee make to Congress. These 
15 recommendations except possibly two 
were never a matter of dispute in the 
committee. Quite probably there would 
be a substantial area of agreement on 
some of the recommendations. The dif- 
ference of opinion involved was whether 
or not a committee of Congress should at- 


Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mal- 
lonee et al., supra, p. 353. 

Home Loan Bank Board et al. v. Mal- 
lonee et al., supra, p. 390. 
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tempt to influence the course of the 
pending litigation in the United States 
courts. The committee properly de- 
clined to attempt to influence that liti- 
gation. 

With these views I think a majority of 
the committee is in agreement, though I 
am not authorized to speak for them. 


Hon. Christian A. Herter, of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the decision of CHRISTIAN HERTER to re- 
tire from the Congress carries with it a 
sense of genuine regret for those who 
have served with him here, and particu- 
larly for the Members of the Massachu- 
setts delegation. 

For the past 10 years he has been a 
Member of this House. He has been 
from time to time a member of the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the 
Committee on Rules, and the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

He has served with ability and distinc- 
tion, making a particularly helpful con- 
tribution as the active head of the com- 
mittee visiting Europe in 1947 in connec- 
tion with implementing the Marshall 
plan. 

His experience in Europe, his expe- 
rience in the Department of Commerce 
under Herbert Hoover, his experience in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, of which 
he became the speaker, all have contrib- 
uted to his work in the Congress. 

We are sorry to see him leave the 
House. 

He will make an excellent Governor of 
Massachusetts. 


Air Power: Our Prime Defense Instru- 
ment and Irresponsible Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speaker, 
the way most familiar to Americans of 
measuring the size of an Air Force, is by 
the number of combat groups, Today we 
have approximately 100 groups. Our 
military intelligence tells us that the 
Soviet Union has the equivalent of 250 
United States groups. 

Against this threat we pose the promise 
of American production and the assur- 
ance of the superior professional com- 
petence of our air crews. But the 
promise is not enough. We need action 
to insure increased production, and the 


availability of trained men to handle the 
aircraft when they are ready. 

Despite the numerical superiority of 
the Communists’ jet aircraft, our F-86 
Saber jet has been more than able to 
hold its own against the MIG-15. But 
the figures of current Russian produc- 
tion and future Soviet potential as 
against our own, produces frightening 
possibilities. 

This comparative situation is obvious- 
ly a serious threat to the United States 
and we need a big Air Force to offset it. 
We need a big Air Force so obviously that 
it is hard to imagine anyone—not sym- 
pathetic to the Russians—blocking its 
development at this time. 

Seven years ago at the close of World 
War II, our Air Forces were cut so fast 
that 1 year later we did not have enough 
air power to meet even minimum secu- 
rity requirements. The Soviet Union, in- 
stead of cutting its air force at the end 
of World War II, launched a program 
that has built her a bigger and better air 
force than she has ever had. 

Today, Russia not only has more planes 
than we do, but her planes are approach- 
ing ours in quality. We are in danger 
of losing our air superiority. We might 
even be defeated if an air attack should 
come. During the past 6 years the Soviet 
Air Force has strengthened its tactical 
air arm, and it is most alarming to real- 
ize that they have simultaneously devel- 
oped a bombing force. 

If we were in a war today, the Soviet 
commander of long-range air forces 
would have at his disposal several hun- 
dred TU-4’s, an improved Soviet copy of 
our own B-29 superfortress. We still 
have a precious advantage in total bomb 
load. Our planes can carry more than 
Russian planes, but the Soviet high com- 
mand is making a massive effort to over- 
take us and this presents a serious threat. 

Russia’s estimated production of air- 


craft ranges from 10,000 to 19,000 air-. 


craft each year. Last year they built 
between 5,500 and 6,200 jet interceptors 
and 750 jet bombers. This is about a 
6-to-1 advantage over our own jet pro- 
duction. 

The Soviet aircraft industry is de- 
clared to be operating at half its poten- 
tial capacity, which is estimated to be 
from a low of 50,000 planes annually to 
as high as 100,000 planes a year by 1960. 

The picture cannot be brightened 
by 4-year-old statements that nothing 
stands between Europe and complete 
subjugation to Communist tyranny but 
the atomic bomb in our possession and 
our ability to deliver it. Three years ago 
President Truman announced that an 
atomic explosion had taken place inside 
Russia. Growth of the Soviet atomic 
stockpile has paralleled expanding Soviet 
aircraft production. Despite what we 
think of Russian ideology, unfortunately, 
its technology today is good. 

Most of us have forgotten many of the 
details of World War II. But almost to 
a man we remember where we were or 
what we were doing on the Sunday Pearl 
Harbor was attacked. Firm in our 
memories are the pictures we have all 
seen of our ships burning, of our men 
of all branches of the service 
over the demolished fortifications of 
Oahu, frantically hitting the enemy 
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whenever possible; of the gallant efforts 
of our few planes that got off the ground. 
That picture can come alive again—and 
this time on the mainland of the United 
States. 

Airplanes today fiy higher, faster, and 
farther than they did in World War II. 
They carry greater bomb loads and they 
carry a far more powerful bomb. 

In spite of the irresponsible, uneco- 
nomic bites taken from key defense ap- 
propriations by purely politically moti- 
vated Members of Congress, we are 
achieving the goals we have set out for 
ourselves. Yes, even though some repre- 
sentatives of the people sitting in Con- 
gress in Washington put politics before 
the interests of the people, though they 
sought to take political advantage of the 
defense of the way you and I live our 
daily lives and govern ourselves, we are 
keeping our faith with our neighbors in 
the world. We have kept our promise 
in Korea to drive the Communists out of 
South Korea and keep them out. At the 
same time, we are building our muscles 
at home so that we can discourage new 
Koreas and demonstrate to Moscow the 
foolhardiness of even contemplating full- 
scale war with us. 

It has not been a simple task, for, de- 
spite a $55,000,000,000 defense budget, we 
have been able to eat all the foods we 
normally eat in peacetime. We have 
produced new-model automobiles each 
year. We have nylon stockings, ciga- 
rettes, television sets, and all the other 
peacetime products we are used to 
having. 

This has been a new experience for 
us—running a giant military defense pro- 
gram while operating our usual lusty 
peacetime economy. 

I have indicated that our job has not 
been easy. We have had opposition and 
faced obstacles set up by others than our 
enemies abroad. I have with my own 
vote, and all my efforts, sought to defeat 
this opposition and overcome these ob- 
stacles. 

One of the best examples of what I 
am saying is right on our home front in 
southern California —in our own Seyen- 
teenth Congressional District. We are 
close to it there and with pardonable 
pride we can point to our record as a 
keystone in the national arsenal of the 
Air Forces of our armed services. We 
know and recognize it when partisan 
selfish interests tamper recklessly with 
the country’s Air Force program. We 
know because this is the hub of America’s 
aircraft frame industry—where the heart 
of our Air Force planes are made. 

Yet the men and women who man the 
machines of our aircraft industry in the 
Los Angeles area know operations are 
not going at full speed, they know we are 
not producing all that we have capacity 
for and they are entitled to know why, 
and who is responsible for this critical 
situation. 

What I have said so far emphasizes the 
weighty load of our defenses that the Air 
Forces must carry. Unhappily, what I 
must say now can only emphasize the 
dangers that have been built into our 
Air Forces expansion program by far too 
Many conscienceless Members of the 
Congress more concerned with false 
economy than with defense, and more 
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concerned with themselves than with the 
country in whose best interest they have 
been sent to Congress. 

The Air Force and the administration, 
in full possession of what I have told you 
here today, and more which has not been 
revealed for security reasons, sought a 
143-wing Air Force by July 1, 1954, and 
then were forced to risk postponing the 
date of readiness to mid-1955. Then, 
small-minded men who seek a headline 
here, a political advantage there, in the 
rame of economy, pushed measures that 
reduced the Air Force budget more than 
$4,000,000,000. A small amount measured 
alongside the total Air Force budget of 
slightly over $19,000,000,000. But ac- 
tually a huge amount that postponed un- 
til 1957 the 143-wing Air Force planned 
for and needed in 1954 to insure our 
security. 

This is not economy. Economy does 
not mean simply saving money, or wast- 
ing 3 years before we have an Air Force 
to defend ourselves against a threat that 
may not wait 3 years. The Russians will 
not obligingly slow their build-up over 
the next 3 years to accommodate those 
who in an election year butter their own 
political bread at the expense of weapons 
we must have to defend ourselves so that 
we and our children can all be assured of 
bread and butter in a free land. 

This false so-called money-saving 
practice of taking dollars from the Air 
Force appropriations, pinching some 
from the Army, squeezing more from an- 
other defense source, is not true econ- 
omy; it is an attack on our security. It 
endangers our defenses, and more than 
that, it disrupts the mobilization econ- 
omy without benefiting the civilian 
economy. 

This leeching of funds from our de- 
fense is not representation of the Ameri- 
can people. It is representative of pri- 
vate and partisan political interests, and 
the people will certainly realize where to 
place the responsibility for this reckless 
balancing of dollars against our national 
security in the most vital of our defense 
instruments—our aircraft and the men 
to man them. 


The Work of the Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, in these 
closing hours before adjournment of the 
Eighty-second Congress, I am glad to 
have this opportunity to briefly refer to 
a few of the major accomplishments in 
which I as a Member of the House took 
an active interest. 

Few Congresses have faced so many 
grave and complex problems. The work 
of the Eighty-second Congress involved 
legislation and unprecedented appropri- 
ations that affect not only the life and 
future of our own people, but concern 
the welfare and destinies of millions of 


freedom-loving people throughout the 
world. 

Let me first refer to the program to 
aid our needy, the aged, the blind, the 
disabled, dependent children and their 
mothers, and those whose living de- 
pended on fixed income retirement and 
social security benefits. All of these 
groups have been feeling the pinch of 
higher living costs. Legislation ranging 
from increases in Federal grants for the 
aged, blind, and dependent children; in- 
creases in Government employees’ re- 
tirement payments and increases for 
those receiving social security insurance 
has been passed by this Congress. This 
legislation, in effect, is merely the con- 
tinuation of a program first initiated un- 
der a Democratic administration and a 
Democratic Congress 20 years ago. 

I supported every bill which I deemed 
to be beneficial to our war veterans, 
More than 3,000,000 veterans and de- 
pendents of deceased veterans will re- 
ceive increased compensation and pen- 
sions under provisions of one bill which 
we passed, while a companion act 
liberalizes the limitation on other in- 
come a person may receive and still be 
eligible for a pension. Both of these 
measures aply to those in the Armed 
Forces since the Red invasion of Korea 
as well as World War I and I veterans. 
I supported the comprehensive program 
extending the same educational and 
training benefits to post-Korean veter- 
ans as were granted under the original 
GI bill of rights. In addition, the vet- 
erans who fought in Korea have been 
granted the hospital, medical, housing, 
and rehabilitation benefits heretofore 
available to World War I and II veterans. 

This Congress has also enacted legis- 
Jation authorizing the construction of 
additional public housing units but not 
by any means to the extent that I had 
hoped for. Public housing has been 
badly needed by wage earners not only 
in New York City but all over the coun- 
try and there was a concerted effort on 
the part of the powerful national real- 
estate lobby to sabotage this program. 
I was glad to have had the opportunity 
to speak and vote for the continuation of 
this vitally important program. 

During the long period of the Eighty- 
second Congress it was my pleasure once 
again to serve as chairman of the com- 
mittee handling appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce and for the Federal Judiciary. 
As all the Members here well know, the 
work of this committee necessitated 
months and months of hearings and 
executive sessions, many investigations 
and tireless efforts to insure for the tax- 
payer the fullest possible return on his 
tax dollar. 

Among the bills I introduced during 
this Congress upon which a majority of 
this House has favorably and kindly 
voted is one known as H. R. 7855 which 
provides for the deepening of Gowanus 
Creek Channel in Brooklyn so as to ac- 
commodate larger cargo-carrying ves- 
sels in that channel. This extensive im- 
provement will be extremely helpful to 
business and industry throughout the 
Borough of Brooklyn and particularly to 
the economic security of a most impor- 
tant segment of our water front. This 
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bill, incidentally, was passed yesterday 
by the other body and I am sure will 
shortly be signed by the President and 
become public law. 

I again introduced legislation to au- 
thorize the President of the United 
States to mobilize at some convenient 
place in the United States an adequate 
number of the world’s outstanding ex- 
perts, and coordinate and utilize their 
services as soon as possible in a supreme 
endeavor to discover means of curing 
and preventing cancer. 

Another of my bills, for the success- 
ful passage of which I also owe my 
thanks to my colleagues here in the 


“ House, is known as H. R. 6891, now pend- 


ing as of the moment in the other body. 
It directs the Secretary of the Interior 
to make an investigation and report 
thereon to the Congress at not later than 
March 1, 1953, with respect to the ad- 
visability of establishing a national mon- 
ument in Brooklyn in honor of 256 Mary- 
land heroes who fell in combat during 
the Battle of Brooklyn on the 27th day of 
August 1776. These heroes are now ig- 
nominously buried at Third Avenue near 
Seventh Street. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to you and 
the Members of the House for this brief 
opportunity to address myself to but a 
few of the matters with which I have 
been closely concerned during this ses- 
sion, 


Price Controls and Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the things I am going to say today 
need desperately to be said. ‘They need 
to be said here and all across this coun- 
try. They need to be said for America. 

Prices are going up. The cost of liv- 
ing is skyrocketing and the end is not 
in sight. The reason is weak legislation; 
a poor and inadequate defense bill that 
has been diluted by the influence of 
powerful selfish interest sponsored 
amendments, until it is incapable of do- 
ing the job of controlling prices. 

Controls for controls sake certainly do 
not appeal to me. But where controls 
are necessary to curb inflation and main- 
tain a stable standard of living for the 
people of this country during a period of 
emergency, I have supported them. 

Every now and then this country be- 
comes involved in what we like to term 
“the great debate.” It is a time when 
people all across the land, in every State 
and walk of life, become very much 
aroused in a great national argument. 
Some are on one side and most of the 
rest are on the other. There is not much 
middle ground. You are either for or 
against. 

This year one of the principal factors 
of this great debate has been whether or 
not we should continue price controls. 
Most people can draw the right conclu- 
sions if they have the facts. That is 
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one of the foundations of a democracy, 

On this question in the great debate 
of 1952, it was difficult for the people 
to get the facts. When you want to de- 
cide whether there are enough goods on 
hand to keep prices from going up, you 
are dealing with pretty complicated ma- 
terial. You need to have a great many 
figures on the supplies of all kinds of 
goods; you need to know what the in- 
come of all the people in the country 
amounts to. These are the kinds of 
facts that have to be put together by 
statisticians and economists and con- 
densed into terms that everyone can see 
and understand. 

Now, in this debate, there were a lot of 
conscientious, patriotic citizens on both 
sides. Consumers wanted prices con- 
trolled, because they felt it in their 
pocketbooks every time cost-of-living 
prices went up. On the other hand, there 
were many merchants and businessmen 
who could see that price controls were in 
many cases holding down the prices at 
which they might otherwise sell their 
products. They tended to feel that all, or 
at least some, of the price controls were 
unnecessary, and therefore bad. These 
were the conscientious, patriotic ones. 
But, as in all big, national, acrimonious, 
long-drawn-out debates, there were 
others. These were the cynical, selfish, 
greedy men who look out for themselves 
first, last, and always. 

On the other side of the argument were 
the supporters of OPS and the price law. 
The President asked for a stronger law 
than we already had. There were holes 
in the existing law, the result of damag- 
ing amendments passed the year before, 
that were in grievious need of plugging. 

Let us look back at the situation that 
called forth the price controls. That was 
a time when the hatchet men who hacked 
at America a few weeks ago were crying 
out bitterly for help from their Govern- 
ment against skyrocketing inflation. 

You will remember that people all over 
the Nation were afraid a third world war 
was beginning. They rushed out to buy 
the things they thought would be scarce. 
Merchants built up their inventories, 
manufacturers stockpiled materials. 
Prices were as erratic as flying saucers. 

Communist aggression was on the 
march, and it was obvious we were going 
to have to build up our defenses. So we 
embarked on a gigantic program which 
could be expected to generate tre- 
mendous inflationary pressures. But the 
wave of scare buying came just as our 
defense build-up was getting under way, 
and it—rather than actual defense 
spending—caused the initital spurt in 
prices. ` 

A vicious circle began working. Onc 
scare buying started the prices up, people 
began to buy more because they were 
afraid of even higher prices if they wait- 
ed. They were afraid of shortages, too, 
shortages that for the most part never 
occurred. The more they bought, the 
more prices went up. We do not know 
where they would have ended if we had 
let things continue to drift. 

As directed by Congress, the Govern- 
ment tried indirect measures and volun- 
tary controls in the fall of 1950, but they 
were not enough by themselves to stop 
inflation, From June 1950 to midwinter 


1951, the cost of living rose 8 percent. 
Wholesale prices averaged an increase 
of 16 percent, and sensitive basic com- 
modities jumped almost 50 percent. 

Finally direct price and wage controls 
were invoked in January 1951, and soon 
afterwards the picture began to change. 
People began to regain confidence and 
scare buying died away. Soon prices 
began leveling off. 

Inflation was stopped with the price 
freeze and we entered a period of sta- 
bilization. However, crippling amend- 
ments to the Defense Act opened the way 
for price increases. These amendments 
permitted increases that have partly 
been responsible for a rise in the cost 
of living of nearly 3 percent in the past 
15 months. OPS did everything within 
its power to hold back the floodtide of 
rising prices. 

Thus having faith in the siren’s songs 
of the harpies of decontrol who would 
lead them to believe that the way to 
lower prices is to kill the control agency, 
are due for a rude awakening. Right 
now there are more than 6,000 appli- 
cations from firms seeking increased- 
price ceilings on the desk of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Price Stabilization. 
They represent 75 major industries. 
That's cold comfort for the individual 
citizen who is being lulled with false 
promises of lower prices on one hand 
and being prepared for a gouging on the 
other. At this point let us also be mind- 
ful of the millions of our citizens on 
fixed incomes, annuities, pensions, and 
so forth, who will feel so keenly the 
effects of the inflationary spiral. 

The public memory is short and I won- 
der if you will remember what happened 
in 1946? The same special interests we 
have heard from lately were then sing- 
ing the same deceptive tune. They had 
their way, and on June 30 of that year 
price controls were temporarily ended. 
Prices shot up at once—food prices going 
up fastest. Between July 1 and July 25, 
1946, food prices rose 14 percent. Some 
meat prices rose 45 percent. 

Then, as a few weeks ago, we found 
space bought in the daily newspapers to 
present a distorted and misleading pic- 
ture of the economic situation. All too 
often the advertisements portrayed price 
controls as a shackling restraint on our 
free-enterprise system. Either ignoring 
or playing down the threat of inflation, 
these ads pointed to a future of abundant 
goods at reasonable prices, if only we 
would slay the dragon of price control. 

So we slew the dragon, and the same 
selfish profiteers reaped the harvest then 
they hope to repeat today at the expense 
of their countrymen. 

Now let us get back to the maiming of 
the price control law that occurred a 
few weeks ago. After the months-long 
campaign to kill the controls law, what 
happened? Remember, the administra- 
tion had been pleading for a new law 
that would stop some of the holes left 
in it by amendments of a year ago. 
Finally a law was passed in which the 
holes pleaded against, still remained wide 
open. Moreover, in the new law all 
fruits and vegetables were exempt from 
price control—and out of every dollar the 
American housewife spends for family 
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food, 20 cents of it goes for fruits and 
vegetables. 

In addition, the appropriations for 
OPS were reduced to the point that it was 
forced to cut its staff by more than half. 
This happened at a time when the cost 
of living is at the highest point in this 
country in our history. And the Ameri- 
can consumer gets an all but unworkable 
controls law, and less than half enough 
people to put it into effect. 

The OPS chief has estimated that we 
may expect an increase in the cost of 
living month by month. If that hap- 
pens, or even threatens to happen, and 
we have virtually no effective price con- 
trol law or OPS to hold back the tides— 
what a time of jubilee for the Kremlin, 
That will indeed be the day they have 
pais for—the day America defeated it- 
self. 

Friends, let us keep our America 
strong. 


Hon. Caleb Boggs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago I was chatting with the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware, 
Mr. WILLIAMS, in the Senate. Pointing 
a tial at a passing figure, the Senator 
said: 

Congressman, there goes the next gover- 
nor of Delaware. 


I immediately recognized my House 
colleague and friend, Representative 
CALEB Boccs, and I said to the Senator: 

He has the character, ability, and deter- 
mination to make a great governor, but I 
dislike to see him leave the House where 
Members on both sides of the aisle will at- 
test he has a great future. 


I shall never forget my debt to this 
young World War II veteran who once 
spoke for me in my district at a time I 
was hospitalized, He completely capti- 
vated his audience, so much so that to- 
day, some years afterward, I am often 
asked if he is still available. 

CaLes Boces’ face tells why he is a 
winner. 

I salute Delaware for recognizing him 
and I wish him and his native State 
everything good in the years to come, 


Summary of Legislation Considered by 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency During Eighty-second Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows herewith a summary of the legis- 
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lation considered by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency during the 
Eighty-second Congress. For the benefit 
of the membership of the House each 
legislative act is preceded by a caption 
reference, together with the public law 
number, the House reports relating to 
the legislation, and the bill number of 
the legislation as considered in the 
House. The summary contains the leg- 
islation on a session basis. 


SUMMARY or PUBLIC LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 
BY THE House BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 
Housing 


Defense Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services Act of 1951 
(Public Law 139, H. Repts. Nos. 795 and 901) 

S. 849: This law provides basic authorities 
for the provision of housing and community 
facilities needed in connection with the de- 
fense mobilization program. Private enter- 
prise is encouraged to provide as much such 
needed housing as possible through a new 
liberal FHA title IX mortgage-insurance 
program. To assist private enterprise in 
financing such housing, the Federal National 
Mortgage Association was given authority to 
make adyance commitments to the extent 
of $200,000,000 to purchase mortgages on pro- 
gramed housing constructed in defense hous- 
ing areas. Private enterprise was further 
encouraged in the provision of such housing 
through statutory relaxation of the credit 
controls restricting mortgage financing. 
Where private enterprise cannot provide the 
needed housing, the Government may do so 
within the limits of the appropriation au- 
thorization of $50,C)0,000. With respect to 
provision for community facilities and serv- 
ices an appropriation of $60,000,000 was au- 
thorized primarily to assist local communi- 
ties in meeting the demands made upon 
them by expanded defense activities. 

Use of Temporary Lanham Act Housing 

(Public Law 68, H. Rept. No. 662) 

H. R. 4395: This law extended for a period 
of 45 days the time in which Government- 
owned temporary housing constructed under 
the Lanham Act could be used without re- 
gard to the disposition provisions of the then 
existing law. Prior to the expiration of this 
period the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 was en- 
acted into law and in it provision was made 
for an indefinite stay in the disposition re- 
quirement with respect to such temporary 
housing. 


- 


Housing in the Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 
Disaster Area 


(Public Law 107, H. Rept. No. 776) 


House Joint Resolution 303: Under the 
terms of this law section 8 of the National 
Housing Act, which provides for FHA insur- 
ance of mortgages on low-cost homes in 
urban, suburban, and rural areas, was 
amended so that a home could be replaced 
for a person who either as an owner or tenant 
occupied a premise which was or is destroyed 
in a major disaster. Insurance of a mort- 
gage up to 100 percent of the value could be 

obtained on houses costing up to $7,000 (or 
$8,000 in high-cost areas if cost levels so 
require). 
Housing Preference to Veterans of the Korean 
Conflict 
(Public Law 214) 


S. 2244-0. R. 5677: This legislation makes 
veterans of the Korean conflict, that is those 
who have served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States on or after 
June 27, 1950, and prior to such date there- 
after as shall be determined by the President, 
eligible for the preference accorded veterans 
under certain housing legislation. These in- 


clude the cooperative housing mortgage in- 
surance authority of section 213 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, the provisions of the low- 
rent public housing law, the provisions of the 
Lanham Act, and the provisions for disposi- 
tion of the so-called Greentown housing 
projects owned by the Government, 


Cooperative Housing Mortgages 
(Public Law 243, H. Rept. No. 1221) 

H. R. 5745: This legislation would give the 
Federal National Mortgage Association au- 
thority to make advance commitments to 
purchase section 213 FHA mortgages (coop- 
erative housing mortgages) with respect to 
which the Federal Housing Commissioner 
had issued, prior to June 29, 1951, a commit- 
ment to insure or a statement of eligibility. 
Not more than $30,000,000 of such advance 
commitments outstanding at any one time 
could be made by Federal National Mortgage 
Association and no more than $3,500,000 of 
such authorization would be available for 
such commitments in any one State. The 
authority of this legislation should be of help 
to many veteran cooperative housing organi- 
zations which are experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining construction financing for their 


projects. 
Economic 

Temporary Extension of Housing and Rent 
Act of 1947 


(Public Law 8, H. Rept. No. 268) 

House Joint Resolution 196: The Housing 
and Rent Act of 1950, enacted into law just 
prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
extended Federal rent control to December 
31, 1950. Provision was further made that 
such control could be continued until the 
close of June 30, 1951, in any incorporated 
city, town, or village which prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, and while Federal rent control 
was in effect in that community, declared 
by resolution of its governing body or by 
local referendum that a shortage of rental 
housing accommodations existed which re- 
quired the continuance of rent control in 
that community. 

Last December the automatic decontrol 
date in the rent-control law was extended to 
March 31, 1951, so that the new Congress 
would be able to study the need for new rent- 
control legislation in the light of our defense 
program and its effects upon our economy. 

In order that the Congress might have 
more time to consider a unified program of 
economic controls, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency on March 15, 1951, reported 
favorably and the Congress passed legisla- 
tion providing for an additional extension 
of rent control to June 30, 1951, the expira- 
tion date of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 


Temporary Extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, the Housing and Rent Act 
of 1947 and Certain Import Control Au- 
thority 

(Public Law 69, H. Rept. No. 660) 

House Joint Resolution 278: Early in this 
first session of the Eighty-second Congress 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee began extensive hearings on legislation 
to extend the Defense Production Act and 
the Housing and Rent Act. Full and com- 
plete hearings were accorded to interested 
witnesses. The desire of the Members of the 

House to give extended consideration to this 

legislation made it impossible for the legis- 

lation to be completed prior to the June 

30, 1951, expiration dates. Accordingly, Pub- 

lic Law 69 was enacted providing a stop-gap 

1 month extension of these authorities. An 

amendment added to the legislation on the 

floor of the House maintained the status quo 
for this period with respect to contemplated 

price roll-backs. š 

Defense Production Act Amendments of 1951 

(Public Law 96, H. Repts. Nos. 639 and 770) 
H. R. 3871: This law modified and extended 

the Defense Production Act to June.30, 1952. 
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Title I relating to priorities and allocations 
was amended so as to (1) ban livestock 
slaughter quotas, (2) make provision for ap- 
propriate exemption to the antihoarding 
provisions and (3) grant authority for im- 
position of import controls on fats and oils. 

Title II relating to authority in the Gov- 
ernment to requisition property was amend- 
ed to include specific authority with respect 
to condemnation of real property needed 
in the defense effort. 

Title III relating to expansion of produc-< 
tive capacity and supply was changed to 
include limited authority for subsidy pay- 
ments on other than agricul commod- 
ities to assure maintenance of needed pro- 
duction. Procurement authority was broad- 
ened to include critical materials generally. 

Title IV relating to price and wage sta- 
bilization was amended in several respects. 
Limitations were placed on price roli-backs 
on agricultural commodities and while price 
roll-backs were permitted on manufactured 
items provision was made that any person 
affected by such ceiling price could have his 
ceiling adjusted to reflect his highest price 
in approximately the 6-month period prior 
to Korea adjusted for increases or decreases 
in costs from that date to July 26, 1951. 

Ceiling prices for distributors were re- 
quired to be set up so as to include historic 
mark- ups over costs. Certain 
made to strengthen enforcement procedure 
and in other instances existing provisions 
were clarified. 

Title V relating to settlement of labor dis- 
putes was amended to provide that controls 
over compensation of employees subject to 
the Railway Labor Act be administered 
through a separate board or panel and that 
disputes between such employees and car- 
riers be subject to the settlement procedures 
of the Railway Labor Act. 

Title VI relating to control of consumer 
and real-estate credit was amended by plac- 
ing statutory limitations on terms and down 
payments that could be required by the ad- 
ministering agencies. Enforcement proce- 
dures also were strengthened. 

Title VII which contains general provi- 
sions was amended in certain respects, two 
of which are of general interest. One pro- 
vision maintained State authority with ref- 
erence to restriction of the use of natural 
gas and the other provided for the creation 
of a Small Defense Plants Administration. 
This new agency was given important powers 
and responsibilities in assisting small busi- 
ness in making a full contribution to the 
defense effort. 

Public Law 96 also amended and extended 
the Housing and Rent Act to June 30, 1952. 
Authority was given for the imposition of 
Federal rent control in critical defense hous- 
ing areas, adjustment of rents up to 20 per- 
cent over the June 30, 1947, level to compen- 
sate for increased costs, and for imposition 
of Federal rent control upon appropriate re- 
quest of a local or State body. En- 
forcement authority was strengthened, 


Amending the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as Amended 
(S. 2170, H. Rept. No. 1186) 

This bill, which passed the Senate, was 
reported out by the House Banking and 
Currency Committee but did not come be- 
fore the House inasmuch es the Rules Com- 
mittee postponed consideration of the mease 
ure. It would have modified sectfon 402 (d) 
(4) of the Defense Production Act permitting 
the setting of price ceilings of manufacturers 
and processors at a pre-Korea base plus ap- 
propriate cost adjustments but on an in« 
dustry-wide basis rather than on an indi- 
vidual basis as can be required under exist- 
ing law. 

Export-Import Bank 
(Public Law 158, H. Rept. No. 978) 

S. 2006; The Export-Import Bank of Wash- 

ington is the foreign lending agency of the 
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United States. Its established active credits 
as of June 30, 1951, were approximately 
$3,000,000,000. Loans: are made to assist 
financing of exports and imports between 
the United States and foreign countries or 
agencies or nationals thereof. With the as- 
sistance of bank financing, projects have 
been developed in foreign countries that are 
now providing the United States with many 
materials of importance to the defense pro- 
gram. This law extend the life of the bank 
5 years to June 30, 1958, and increased the 
borrowing and lending authority of the bank 
by $1,000,000,000. After enactment of the 
legislation the lending authority of the bank 
totals $4,500,000,000. 


Continuation of Export Controls 
(Public Law 33, H. Rept. No. 318) 


House Joint Resolution 197: This law ex- 
tended for 2 years to June 30, 1953, authority 
for the exercise of export controls. General 
export-control authority has been exercised 
by the Government since 1940. With the 
outbreak of armed conflict in Korea and the 
United States defense program resulting 
therefrom, there has been an expanding need 
to exercise export-control authority for sup- 
ply reasons, as well as for intensified secu- 
rity reasons. The controls are administered 
by the Secretary of Commerce, 


Miscellaneous 


Amending the Booker T. Washington Com- 
memorative Coin Act 


(Public Law 151, H. Rept. No. 782) 


H. R. 3176: This law amends the act of 
August 7, 1946 (Public Law 610, 79th Cong.), 
which authorized the coinage of 5,000,000 
50-cent pieces to commemorate the life of 
Booker T. Washington. This amendment 
would authorize the number of pieces not 
coined, plus those pieces coined and held by 
or returned to the Treasury, if any, to be 
coined in order to commemorate the lives 
and perpetuate the ideals and teachings of 
Booker T. Washington and George Washing- 
ton Carver. The amendment does not in- 
crease the number of coins authorized by the 
1946 act. These coins would be issued only 
upon the request of the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Birthplace Memorial and the George 
Washington Carver National Monument 
Foundation. The amendment would also 
prohibit the issuance of any such coins after 
August 7, 1954. The proceeds from the dis- 
position of such coins are to be used in the 
manner decided upon by the Booker T. Wash- 
ington Birthplace Memorial and the George 
Washington Carver National Monument 
Foundation to oppose the spread of com- 
munism among Negroes in the interest of 
the national defense, 


EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 
Housing 
Increase in FNMA Commitment Authority 
(Public Law 309, H. Rept. No. 1622) 


House Joint Resolution 403: Section 608 
(b) of the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951 granted 
authority to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to make advance commitments 
for the purchase of certain FHA-insured and 
VA-guaranteed mortgages. The advance 
commitments had to be made prior to De- 
cember 31, 1951, could not exceed $200,000,000, 
and had to relate to eligible mortgages for 
programed defense housing, military hous- 
ing, or disaster housing. 

The Association was unable to process 38 
applications for advance commitments total- 
ing approximately $45,500,000 due to the ex- 
haustion of the commitment authority. In 
addition, there were two military housing 
projects on which the FHA had issued insur- 
ance commitments on December 28 and De- 
cember 29, which were not included in the 
advance mortgage purchase commitments 
authorized. ? 

This act authorizes an increase of $52,000,- 
000 in the advance commitment authority 


of FNMA in order to cover the 40 projects 
previously mentioned which are essential to 
the defense and military housing program. 


Progress Payments in Slum-Clearance 
Program 
(Public Law 370, H. Rept. No. 1872) 


S. 2786: This act amends section 106 (e) 
of the Housing Act of 1949, pertaining to 
slum clearance, by adding thereto a new 
paragraph (8) authorizing the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to make ad- 
vance or progress payments on account of any 
capital grant contracted to be made pursuant 
to title I of the Housing Act of 1949. The 
act of January 31, 1823, as amended (31 
U. S. C. 529), provides that no advance of 
public money shall be made in any case unless 
specifically authorized by law. Because of 
such act the Government could not make any 
payment on account of a capital grant con- 
tracted for with respect to a slum-clearance 
project until the project had been finally 
completed and all costs in connection there- 
with had been finally determined. The settle- 
ment of the capital grant notwithstanding 
demolition and site-improvement work, final 
awards in condemnation actions, and other 
such contingent items can prolong for a con- 
siderable time the final settlement and pay- 
ment of the capital grants notwithstanding 
the fact that as each portion of the project 
has been completed, a portion of the capital 
grant has, for all practical purposes, been 
earned. 

By permitting such advance or progress 
payments in connection with slum-clearance 
projects this act makes this authority similar 
to the advance payment authority now au- 
thorized in connection with other grant pro- 
grams such as the Federal airport grant pro- 
gram, the Federal highway grant program, 
and the National Science Foundation re- 
search contract program. It is hoped that 
the authority granted by this act will result 
in economies in the operation of the slum- 
clearance program by a reduction of the 
amount of loans outstanding and consequent 
interest costs savings. 


The Housing Act of 1952 


(Public Law 531, H. Repts. Nos. 2424 and 2480, 
S. 3066) 


Generally, this act increased the insurance 
authorization of the FHA programs, in- 
creased the purchase and precommitment 
authority of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, increasing the amounts which 
could be appropriated for community facili- 
ties and services in connection with the de- 
fense housing program, made several of the 
housing acts applicable to Guam, increased 
the Alaskan direct-housing-loan authority 
by $5,000,000, authorized Federal savings and 
loan associations to purchase FHA-insured 
and Gl-insured home mortgages outside the 
50-mile-area limitation now applicable to 
such purchases, extended the farm housing 
program authorized by title V of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949, and made several other 
technical amendments to the FHA housing 
programs and the Lanham Act. 

The FHA insurance authorization was in- 
creased by $400,000,000. This increase and 
any unused insurance authorization under 
any section of the National Housing Act (ex- 
cept sec. 2) could be allocated to any FHA 
insurance program where there is an imme- 
diate need for additional insurance authori- 
zation. The authority for allocating such 
insurance authorizations is vested in the 
President. 

Prior to this act the advance commitment 
authority of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association authorized for defense, military, 
and disaster housing was $252,000,000. This 
act increased such precommitment author- 
ity by $900,000,000 up to a total of $1,152,- 
000,000. No authority is given under this 
act to enter into commitments to purchase 
mortgages other than defense, military, or 
disaster mortgages, and the authority to 
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make commitments to purchase such mort- 
gages would terminate on June 30, 1953. 
The act would permit the approximately 
$362,000,000 of FNMA funds now set aside for 
the purchase of defense, military, or disaster 
mortgages to be made available for the over- 
the-counter purchase of nondefense FHA 
and GI mortgages. The total investment 
authority of FNMA was increased an identi- 
cal amount to the $900,000,000 increase in 
precommitment authority. In addition to 
the increase in investment and precommit- 
ment authority, the following changes were 
made with respect to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association program: (1) The 
statutory eligibility date of mortgages which 
FNMA can purchase was changed from April 
30, 1948, to February 29, 1952. Thus, to be 
eligible for FNMA purchase a mortgage must 
now have been insured or guaranteed after 
February 29, 1952. This limitation does not, 
however, apply to defense, military, or dis- 
aster mortgages; (2) the statutory limitation 
of 1 percent of the original principal amount 
of the mortgage which FNMA could require 
or charge as a deposit or fee was removed so 
that FNMA would be permitted in appro- 
priate cases to charge deposits or fees in ex- 
cess of that amount; (3) FNMA is restricted 
generally from purchasing mortgages from 
any one lender in excess of 50 percent of all 
mortgages made by that lender which are 
otherwise eligible for purchase. The act 
changed the date on which such computa- 
tion is made from May 1, 1948, to March 1, 
1952, and removed all exceptions to this 50- 
percent requirement except defense, mili- 
tary, or disaster mortgages which may be 
purchased without regard to the 50-percent 
portfolio requirement. 

The authorization for appropriation of 
funds for defense community facilities was 
increased from $60,000,000 to $100,000,000 
and the authorization for Federal defense 
housing was increased from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. 

Where applications for FHA insurance had 
been made under section 608 of the National 
Housing Act, the act would permit such ap- 
plications to be converted to section 207 ap- 
plications and the fees previously paid with 
respect to the 608 applications could be 
credited toward the fees due for the section 
207 applications covering the same project. 
Similar provision is made with respect to 
conversions of applications from FHA sec- 
tion 203 to FHA section 908. 

Section 610 of the National Housing Act 
contains provisions authorizing FHA insur- 
ance to assist in financing the sale of fed- 
erally owned multi-unit-housing projects 
built under the Lanham War Housing Act 
and related acts. The act would extend this 
insurance program to assist financing the 
sale of multi-unit-housing projects by States 
or municipalities or their public agencies in 
those cases where the housing is permanent 
housing which was constructed by the State 
or other public body primarily for the occu- 
pancy of World War II veterans and their 
families. All the insurance provisions of 
section 610 would be applicable to the sales 
of these projects except that the FHA mort- 
gage limitation would be 85 percent of the 
FHA-appraised value rather than 90 percent 
which is now authorized in the case of fed- 
erally owned projects. 

Economic 
Defense Production Act Amendments of 1952 
(Public Law 429, H. Rept. Nos. 2177 and 2352) 

H. R. 8210: Several amendments were 
made to the Defense Production Act of 1950 
which are contained in Public Law 429. The 
majority of the amendments are briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

Extension: Titles I, II, III. VI, and VII of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950 were ex- 
tended 1 year to June 30, 1953, Titles 1V 
and V of the act which deal with price and 
wage controls were extended to April 30, 
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1953. Rent control was like wise extended to 
April 30, 1953. 

Allocations: With respect to the slaughter 
of livestock, the act prohibits controls which 
would limit slaughterers to the slaughtering 
of any particular species of livestock and the 
act would prohibit the allocation of meat 
except when the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines and certifies that the over-all sup- 
ply of meat and meat products is inadequate 
to meet the civilian or military needs 
therefor. 

With respect to the allocation of imported 
commodities, the act reaffirms the right to 
allocate imported materials, but provides 
that the United States shall not enter into 
any agreement limiting total United States 
consumption of any material unless the 
agreement authorizes domestic users in the 
United States to purchase the quantities al- 
located to other countries participating in 
the International Materials Conference and 
which are not used by any such participating 
country. 

Import controls on fats and oils: The 1952 
extension amended section 104 of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 relating to 
import controls on fats and oils in the fol- 
lowing respects: (1) It is made clear that 
the import quotas which are authorized may 
be established on types and varieties of 
products and do not have to be established 
across the board on any particular product; 
(2) it also permits the relaxation of any im- 

restriction to the extent of permitting 
15 percent additional imports of each type 
and variety of product where the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems it necessary, taking into 
consideration the broad effects upon inter- 
national relationships. 

Newsprint: The act makes it clear that 
loans for the manufecture of newsprint to 
assist in expanding the production of news- 
print are included within the category of 
loans authorized by section 302 of the De- 
fense Production Act. 

Wages and salaries: The act contains sev- 
eral amendments pertaining to wages and 
salaries, both in the field of decontrol and 
in administration. Wages and salaries fall- 
ing within the following categories were de- 
controlled by the act: (1) Wages paid for 
agricultural labor; (2) wages paid to small- 
business enterprises containing eight or less 
employees, unless the President determines 
that the decontrol of a particular small- 
business enterprise would be unstabilizing 
with respect to wages, salaries, prices, or 
manpower; (3) wages and salaries paid to 
professional engineers, professional archi- 
tects employed by an architect or a firm of 
architects, and certified public accountants 
employed by a certified public accountant or 
firm thereof. In addition, the act contains 
a prohibition egainst the issuance or main- 
temance of any regulation which prohibits 
the payment or receipt of hourly wages at 
the rate of $1 or less. 

Wage Stabilization Board: The act created 
a statutory Wage Stabilization Board com- 
posed of members representing the general 
public, labor, business, and industry. It is 
tripartite in composition with equal repre- 
sentation of the three segments represented 
thereon. All members of the Board are to 
be confirmed by the Senate and the term 
of office of Board members would expire on 
May 1, 1953. The Board's jurisdiction is 
limited to matters relating to the stabiliza- 
tion of wages, salaries, and other compensa- 
tion and the Board is denied jurisdiction 
over cases involving labor disputes. 

Commodities and services decontrolled: 
The commodities and services which were 
decontrolled by the 1952 extension of the 
Defense Production Act are as follows: (1) 
fresh or processed fruits and vegetables, (2) 
rates charged by marine terminals and cer- 
tain other charges paid or charged by com- 
mon carriers, (3) materials or services sup- 


plied directly by States, Territories, or pos- 
sessions of the United States and political 
subdivisions or municipalities thereof, and 
(4) bowling alleys. 

Parity: The act provides that under any 
price-support program announced while title 
IV (price and wage controls) of the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 is in effect the sup- 
port level shall be at least 90 percent of 
parity with respect to the six basic agricul- 
tural commodities, 

Milk: Several amendments are contained 
in the act dealing with milk and other dairy 
products. Processors of agricultural com- 
modities are insured the cost adjustments 
set forth in the so-called Capehart amend- 
ment and distributors and sellers are as- 
sured the customary margin or charge pro- 
vided in the so-called Herlong amendment, 
In addition, where any State regulatory 
boards are authorized to establish and/or 
maintain prices for the sale of fluid milk, 
the Office of Price Stabilization ceiling prices 
shall not be less than the minimum prices, 
or shall be equal to the maximum prices 
established, by such State regulatory board, 
as the case may be. 

Capehart amendment clarification: The 
act makes it clear that the so-called Cape- 
hart amendment does not apply to retailers 
or wholesalers. 

Herlong amendment: The so-called Her- 
long amendment which provides that retail- 
ers and wholesalers are entitied to their cus- 
tomary percentage mark-ups was amended to 
make it clear that it applied to regulations 
issued prior to the adoption of the so-called 
Herlong amendment, and also that it ap- 
plied to dollars and cents mark-ups where 
it was the custom of the wholesalers or re- 
tailers to operate on this basis rather than 
a percentage mark-up basis. 

Credit controls: The authority to exer- 
cise consumer-credit controls such as regu- 
lation W was repealed. Likewise the au- 
thority for voluntary credit-restraint pro- 
grams such as administered by the Volun- 
tary Credit Restraint Committee was re- 
pealed. The authority to exercise controls 
over real-estate credit, such as is now ad- 
ministered under regulation X, was changed 
so that the authority to continue real-es- 
tate-credit control is dependent upon the 
volume of residential-housing starts, The 
act provides that real-estate credit controls 
requiring more than a 5-percent down pay- 
ment may only be exercised when the vol- 
ume of starts of permanent non-farm-dwell- 
ing units equals or exceeds 1,200,000 starts 
per year. The estimates of such starts are 
to be computed on a quarterly basis, ad- 
justed for the seasonal variations in the rate 
of construction, 

Emergency Court of Appeals: The provi- 
sions of law with respect to protest and re- 
view procedures and the Emergency Court of 

are made applicable to the Housing 
and Rent Act of 19¢7 in the same manner as 
such provisions are applicable to price con- 
trol. The provisions relating to the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals were also changed in 
the following respects: (1) the court is au- 
thorized to grant such temporary relief as it 
deems just and proper, (2) the scope of re- 
view of the court would be enlarged with re- 
spect to findings of the President, and (3) 
the automatic 30-day stay of the effective- 
ness of any order of the court enjoining or 
setting aside regulations or orders was 
repealed. - 

Reporting requirements: The act provid 
that no person shall be required tọ furnish 
any reports or other information with re- 
spect to sales of materials or services which 
are below the Office of Price Stabilization 
ceiling whenever such person certifies to the 
President that such sales were made at below 
ceiling prices. 

Suspension of controls: The act added a 
new section 412 to the Defense Production 
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Act of 1950 declaring it to be the policy of 
Congress that the powers of the act should 
be used to promote the earliest practicable 
balance between production and demand 
and that the general control of wages and 
prices shall be terminated as rapidly as 
possible, 

Taft-Hartley Act: The act contains a pro- 
vision declaring it to be the sense of Con- 
gress that by reason of the work stoppage in 
the steel industry the national safety is im- 
periled, and the Congress, therefore, requests 
the President to invoke immediately the na- 
tional emergency provisions of the Labor and 
Management Relations Act of 1947 for the 
purpose of terminating such work stoppage. 

Rent control: Rent control was extended 
generally to April 30, 1953. However, the act 
provides that Federal rent control, except in 
critical defense housing areas, shall termi- 
nate on September 30, 1952, unless the locality 
declares by resolution of its governing body or 
by popular referendum that a substantial 
shortage of housing accommodations exists 
which requires a continuance of Federal rent 
control in such areas. 

The act also provides that a ic 
must be held, with 80 days’ — —— 
prior to the recontrol of any defense rental 
area which has been previously decontrolled. 
Another provision requires that agencies of 
the Government which own housing accom- 
modations shall administer rents and charges 
with respect to Federal employee occupants 
in accordance with regulations promulgated 
by the Bureau of the Budget. Housing units 
owned by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
areas where Federal rent control is now in 
effect are exempted from the application of 
this requirement. 

Defense Areas Advisory Committee: ‘The 
act authorizes the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation to appoint a Defense Area Advisory 
Committee to advise him with respect to 
duties vested In him by section 204 (1) of 
the Housing and Rent Act of 1947 and sec- 
tion 101 of the Defense Housing and Com- 
mvruty Facilities and Services Act of 1951. 
Committee membership shall include repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Defense, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, and the 
Office of Rent Stabilization. 

Walsh-Healey Act: Title III of the act 
would add a new section 10 to the so-called 
Walsh-Healey Act relating to Government 
contracts. The purpose of the amendments 
are: (1) To make rules which are promul- 
gated by the Secretary of Labor in the ad- 
ministration of certain sections of the Walsh- 
Healey Act subject to certain minimum pro- 
cedure requirements applicable to agencies 
generally exercising the rule-making powers; 
(2) to provide that all wage determinations 
by the Secretary of Labor under section 1 (b) 
of the Walsh-Healey Act shall be made on the 
record after opportunity for an agency hear- 
ing—thus, the requirements of sections 
7 and 8 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
relating to hearings and decisions must be 
complied with as a prerequisite for the mak- 
ing of a determination of the 
minimum wages in any industry; and (3) 
to permit any Government contractor, whose 
contract contains the Walsh-Healey Act re- 
quired stipulations, to obtain a judicial de- 
termination in an appropriate proceeding of 
any legal question to the same extent as any 
such question could be raised if such stipu- 
lation were not contained in the contract. 
Thus the court and not the Secretary of 
Labor may ultimately decide whether in re- 
tract the elan Keen Act is being propery 
applied. rs 

Central Bank for Cooperatives 
(Public Law 305, H. Rept. No. 1617) 


S. 2085: This act amends section 5136 of 
the Revised Statutes with respect to under- 
writing and dealing in securities issued by 
the Central Bank for Cooperatives. The 
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Central Bank for Cooperatives operates 
under the supervision of the Farm Credit 
Administration under the general direction 
and supervision of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. The bank was established for the 
purpose of making credit available to farmer 
cooperatives on a sound business basis. The 
United States Government owns $60,000,000 
of the $62,421,500 capital stock of the Central 
Bank for Cooperatives. 

The objective of this legislation is to en- 
able national banks and State banks in the 
Federal Reserve System to receive compensa- 
tion in the distribution of debentures issued 
by the Central Bank for Cooperatives. At the 
present time national banks and State mem- 
ber banks can and do receive commissions 
from the issuers in connection with their par- 
ticipation in sales of Federal land bank bonds 
and Federal intermediate credit bank de- 
bentures due to the fact that the securities 
of such banks are exempted by section 5136 
of the Revised Statutes from the restrictions 
imposed by that section. 

Since experience has shown that substan- 
tial portions of the offerings of the obliga- 
tions of the Federal land banks and Federal 
intermediate credit banks have been sub- 
scribed by national and State member banks 
on behalf of their customers, and that it is 
desirable for the Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives to have the cooperation of such banks 
in order to market successfully its securi- 
ties, this legislation would place the securi- 
ties of the Central Bank in the same status 
with respect to commissions on sales of 
its securities as now exists with respect to 
the commissions on sales of the securities of 
the other Farm Credit institutions. 


Amendment to Section 5192 of the Revised 
Statutes 


(Public Law 433, H. Rept. No. 1616) 


H. R. 160: This act amends section 5192 
of the Revised Statutes which prescribes the 
cash in vault reserves required by a national 
bank located in Alaska, or in a dependency 
or insular possession or any part of the United 
States outside of the continental United 
States, and not a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. Since 1864 the lawful money 
reserve requirements of such nonmember 
national banks has been set at an amount 
equal to at least 15 percent of the aggregate 
amount of the bank's deposits in all respects. 
Three-fifths of this lawful money reserve 
could consist of balances with other national 
banks approved by the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the other two-fifths had tô 
consist of the cash in the vault. This act 
merely changes the required amount of such 
reserve which must be in the form of cash in 
the vault from two-fifths to one-fifth of the 
required 15 percent reserves. It in no way 
affects the amount of reserves such banks 
must maintain but merely that portion of the 
required reserves which must be maintained 
in the form of cash, This change was made 
because of the fact that airplane services 
available to these banks in Alaska and the 
insular possessions has made obsolete the 
present statutory requirement which, as 
previously stated, was enacted into law in 
1864. 

Conversion of National Banks Into State 
Banks 
(Public Law 515, H. Rept. No. 2422) 

S. 2252: This act clarifies the act of Au- 
gust 17, 1950 (Public Law 706, 81st Cong.), 
which provides for the conversion of national 
banks into and their merger and consolida- 
tion with State banks. Public Law 706 was 
intended to provide a two-way street with 
respect to conversions of banks into and out 
of the national system. Public Law 706 pro- 
vides among other things that a national 
bank can convert into or merge or consoli- 
date with a State bank upon a vote of hold- 
ers of not less than two-thirds of the stock 


and that dissenting shareholders shall be 
entitled to the value of their stock in cash, 
In addition, it also provides that its provi- 
sions will only be applicable in those States 
in which State banks may convert into or 
consolidate with national banks as provided 
by Federal law. With respect to consolida- 
tion the Federal law is the same as the re- 
quirements in Public Law 706 with respect 
to the required vote and payment of the dis- 
senting shareholders. With respect to con- 
versions, however, Federal law authorizes 
State banks to convert into national banks 


‘upon the vote of only 51 percent of the stock 


and contains no provision for the payment 
of dissenting shareholders, Thus it will be 
seen that the Federal requirements for a 
State-to-national conversion are not as oner- 
ous as those for a national-to-State conver- 
sion, and this becomes significant because it 
cuts off the national-to-State conversion if a 
State law pertaining to State-to-national 
conversion imposes conditions parallel to 
those prescribed by Public Law 706. Since 
the enactment of Public Law 706 several in- 
stances have occurred in which State legis- 
latures have enacted laws imposing condi- 
tions on State-to-national conversions pat- 
terned after those contained in Public Law 
706 for national-to-State conversions. Such 
action by the State legislatures have had the 
effect of cutting off the national-to-State 
conversions because the requirements of 
Pupiic Law 706 have not been met. 

Since it was the purpose of Public Law 706 
to provide an equitable two-way street pro- 
vision in the Federal statutes with respect to 
conversion, this act clarifies the provisions 
of Public Law 706 by permitting national-to- 
State conversions in those States where the 
requirements for State-to-national conver- 
sion are no more restrictive than the condi- 
tions set forth in Public Law 706 with re- 
spect to the conversion of a national bank 
into a State bank. 


Mergers of National Banks 
(Public Law 530, H. Rept. No. 2421) 


S. 2128. This act provides a statutory pro- 
cedure for the merger of two or more national 
banks and for the merger of State banks with 
national banks under Federal charter. Pre- 
viously, Federal legislation provided statu- 
tory authority with respect to consolidation 
of national banks with other national banks 
or with a State bank under the Federal 
charter of the national bank. But previous 
to this act there was no Federal statute pro- 
viding for the merger of such banks. 

One of the disadvantages to the consolida- 
tion of national and State banks under Fed- 
eral charter is the fact that the statutory 
requirements applicable to such Federal con- 
solidation require that the dissenting share- 
holders of each constituent bank are entitled 
to be paid in cash by the consolidated bank 
for the value of their shares. This compara- 
tive disadvantage appears because in some 
States legislation pertaining to consolidation 
or merger of State banks either does not re- 
quire that dissenting shareholders be paid 
in cash or if such requirement does exist it 
is confined to the shareholders of the ab- 
sorbed bank. While this comparative dis- 
advantage existed for some time it did not 
become significant until the enactment of 
Public Law 706 of the Eighty-first Congress 
which provided a method by which national 
banks can transfer into the State system, 
In view of the fact that such transfers may 
now be consummated, the existence of this 
disadvantage with respect to consolidation 
under Federal charter may cause banks in 
some States to leave the national system in 
order to secure the benefits of State law for 
subsequent consolidation or merger. 

This legislation would permit mergers 
without a right of dissenting shareholders of 
the absorbing bank to demand cash pay- 
ment for their shares. Dissenting share- 
holders of the absorbed bank would still be 
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entitled to demand cash payment for their 
shares. 


Insurance of Deposits in Puerto Rican 
Branches of Insured Banks 


(Public Law 533, H. Rept. No. 1650) 


H. R. 5120: This act amends the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act with respect to the 
insurance status of the deposits located in 
Puerto Rican branches of insured banks. 
Previous to the enactment of this Public Law 
533 any insured bank, having its principal 
place of business in any of the States or in 
the District of Columbia, which maintains 
a branch in any territory of the United 
States or in Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands 
could elect to exclude from insurance its 
deposit obligations which are payable only 
at such branch. This act terminates the 
right of any insured bank with branches in 
Puerto Rico to elect to exclude such branch 
deposit obligations from insurance, and thus 
places the deposits in Puerto Rican branches 
in the same status as the deposits in the 
United States branches of such insured 
banks. 


State Bank and Branch Capital Requirements 
For Federal Reserve System Membership 


(Public Law 543, H. Rept. No. 2423) 


S. 2938: Previous to the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 543 no State bank could be admitted 
to membership in the Federal Reserve System 
unless it possessed a paid-up unimpaired 
capital sufficient to enable it to become a 
national bank in the place in which it is lo- 
cated. Capital requirements for the estab- 
lishment of a national bank varied with re- 
spect to the population of the place in which 
the proposed bank would be located. These 
capital requirements are set forth in section 
5138 of the Revised Statutes. 

Such requirements with respect to State 
bank membership in the Federal Reserve 
System are arbitrary and unrealistic and 
prevent some banks which are otherwise en- 
titled to membership and most of which are 
insured banks from becoming members of 
the Federal Reserve System. The capital 
needs of a bank are not dependent upon and 
cannot be determined by the population of 
the place in which the bank is located. In 
addition, in order to become members of 
the Federal Reserve System some State banks 
would have to increase their capital to 
amounts out of proportion to their require- 
ments. Existing capital requirements relate 
only to capital stock and disregard surplus 
and other capital accounts which are part 
of the capital structure of a bank and pro- 
vide protection for its depositors. Public 
Law 543 would vest in the Federal Reserve 
Board discretion with respect to the admis- 
sion of State banks to membership within 
the following minimum requirement: a State 
bank would not be eligible for membership 
in the system unless its capital and surplus 
equal the capital now required for the es- 
tablishment of a national bank in the place 
in which the State bank is located, unless 
such bank is approved for deposit insurance 
under the Federal Deposit Insurance Act. 
The act also provides that the capital stock 
of a State member bank shall not be reduced 
without the consent of the Board. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 of this act 
amends subsection (c) of section 5155 of the 
Revised Statutes with respect to the capital 
requirements necessary for the establish- 
ment of branches by national and State 
member banks. Previously State member 
banks had to meet the capital requirements 
applicable to national banks for the estab- 
lishment of branches. The requirement for 
the establishment of an out-of-town branch 
was a capital stock of $500,000 (except that a 
lesser minimum was applicable in States 
with a population of less than 1,000,000}. 

Under the provisions of this act, national 
banks and State member banks would con- 
tinue to operate under the same conditions 
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as to the establishment of branches, but the 
above-referred-to minimum capital require- 
ment for the establishment of branches by 
national banks would be eliminated. This 
would remove the $500,000 requirement, but 
both national and State banks would still 
be subject to the other provisions of section 
5155, which require a bank to have a capital 
stock equal to the total amount which would 
be required for the establishment of a na- 
‘tional bank in each of the various places 
where its branches are situated. In order 
that this change may not operate to give 
national banks an undue competitive ad- 
vantage over State banks in those States in 
which capital requirements for State banks 
are more rigid than those of Federal law, the 
act contains a provision under which a na- 
tional bank could not establish an out-of- 
town branch unless it has an amount of 
capital and surplus equal to that required 
by State law for the establishment of such 
branches by State banks. 


Investments by Trust Estates and Custodians 
of Public Money in Insured Savings and 
Loan Associations 


(Public Law 558, H. Rept. No. 1619) 


H. R. 3177: This act amends the definition 
of “insured member” contained in section 
401 (b) of the National Housing Act, relating 
to the insurance of savings and loan accounts 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation, with respect to (1) custodians 
of public money and (2) trust estates. The 
act provides that any officer or employee of 
the United States or of any State or political 
subdivision thereof having official custody 
of public funds and lawfully investing them 
in an insured savings and loan association 
shall for the purpose of determining the 
amount of an insured account be termed an 
insured member in such custodial capacity 
separate and distinct from any other officer 
or employee of the same or other public 
unit lawfully investing official funds in the 
same insured institution. The act also pro- 
vides for insurance up to $10,000 of funds 
held in a fiduciary capacity for each trust 
estate when invested in an insured associa- 
tion separate from and additional to insur- 
ance covering other investments by the 
owners of such trust funds or the bene- 
ficiaries of such trust estates. 

The provisions of the act are comparable 
to the similar provision in th> Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act and are designed to 
give adequate insurance coverage to public 
funds and trust estates. 


Certain Investments by Federal Credit 
Unions 
(Public Law 337, H. Rept. No. 1618) 

H. R. 2608: This act amends paragraph 7 
(d) of section 7 of the Federal Credit Union 
Act to permit Federal cerdit unions to invest 
in the shares or accounts of any savings and 
loan institution which is insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
Previous to the enactment of Public Law 337, 
Federal credit unions were authorized to in- 
vest their funds in, among other investments, 
shares, or accounts of Federal savings and 
loan associations. Some communities where 
Federal credit unions operate do not have any 
federally chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions. State chartered savings and loan as- 
sociations which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation are 
examined under standards which are appli- 
cable to Federal savings and loan associations 
and there is no reason why Federal credit 

_unions should not be permitted to invest 
their funds in non-Federal insured associa- 
tions as well. Thus, the act would permit 
Federal credit unions to invest their funds in 
any savings and loan association which is 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. 


Increases in Supervisory Fees Paid by Federal 
Credit Unions 
(Public Law 322, H. Rept. No. 1649) 

S. 2447: This act amends section 5 of the 
Federal Credit Union Act to provide for a 
graduated scale of supervision fees in lieu of 
the previous flat supervision fee of $10 per 
year. The graduated scale contained in this 
act provides a minimum fee of $10 per credit 
union, but increases the fees for all credit 
unions with assets of $34,000 cr more. The 
fee rate is graduated so that the charge on 
assets over $500,000 would be progressively 
less than for the first $500,000 of assets for 
each Federal Credit Union. 

The purpose of this legislation is to place 
the operations of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions on a seif-sustaining basis in 
the foreseeable future. At the present time 
the cost of Federal supervision of these as- 
sociations exceeds the revenues charged for 
such supervision. With the change in super- 
vision fees set forth in Public Law 322 it 18 
anticipated that the Federal Supervisory 
Agency will attain a self-sustaining basis in 
the fiscal year 1954 or 1955. The act was 
made effective with respect to supervision 
fees payable for the calendar year 1952. 


Extension of Federal Credit Union Act to the 
Virgin Islands 


(Public Law 329, H. Rept. No. 1621) 


H. R. 6101: This act provides for the exten- 
sion of the provisions of the Federal Credit 
Union Act to the Virgin Islands. Federal 
Credit Unions are thrift credit associations 
chartered and supervised by the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, Federal Security 
Agency. They provide facilities for encour- 
aging regular saving by members and the 
fufids thus accumulated are used to make 
installment loans to members. At the pres- 
ent time Federal Credit Unions are being 
Operated successfully in all States and the 
District of Columbia and in Alaska, Hawail, 
and the Panama Canal Zone. This act was 
passed to meet the need for such thrift asso- 
ciations in the Virgin Islands, 


Direct Purchase of Government Securities by 
Federal Reserve Banks 


(Public Law 405, H. Rept. No. 1651) 


H. R. 6909: This act amends section 14 (b) 
of the Federal Reserve Ret, as amended, to 
continue until June 30, 1954, the authority 
of the 12 Federal Reserve banks to buy direct- 
ly from the Treasury obligations of the 
United States, or obligations guaranteed by 
the United States, up to an aggregate holding 
at any one time of not over $5,000,000,000. 

The Federal Reserve banks have had this 
direct-purchase authority without any dollar 
limitation from 1913 to 1935 when the Na- 
tional Banking Act of 1935 limited purchases 
and sales of Government obligations to open- 
market transactions. The present limited 
direct-purchase authority was granted in 
1942 and has been continued by temporary 
renewals ever since that time. As stated pre- 
viously this act continues the authority for 
another 2-year period to June 30, 1954. 


Miscellaneous 


Transfer of Certain Property to the Mil- 
waukee County Historical Society 


(Public Law 509, H. Rept. No. 1620) 


H. R. 4792: This act authorizes the trans- 
fer to the Milwaukee County Historical So- 
ciety of the Jeremiah Curtin home and un- 
derlying land, consisting of approximately 
one-quarter of 1 acre which is located in 
Milwaukee County, Wis., and which is pres- 
ently owned by the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration. The property transferred is to be 
restored and maintained by the Milwaukee 
County Historical Society for historical pur- 
poses and the act provides that if the prop- 
erty is not used for the purposes for which it 
is conveyed, or if the society alienates, or at- 
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tempts to alienate the property, the prop- 
erty shall, at the option of the United States, 
revert to the Federal Government, 


The State of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Eighty-second Congress is drawing 
to a close and many of us are recounting 
our activities in regard to certain phases 
of the legislative program which has 
been effectuated, I am happy to recall 
the receipt of two letters which I value 
very highly. Since I have long been ac- 
tively interested in the establishment 
and success of the State of Israel and, 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations through the years have 
been closely concerned with the reestab- 
lishment of a Jewish homeland, it is a 
source of deep satisfaction to me to have 
the privilege under unanimous consent 
of the House to include these letters as 
part of these brief remarks. 

The first letter to which I refer my 
colleagues reads as follows: 

ZIONIST ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA, 
October 29, 1951. 


Hon. JOHN J. ROONEY, 
Brooklyn, N. F. 

Dear JOHN: I want to express to you per- 
sonally and on behalf of the Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, my heartfelt grati- 
tude for your cooperation in connection with 
the appropriations bill including aid to Isreel, 
recently approved. Your understanding of 
Israel's great needs and the wholehearted 
cooperation you extended so generously and 
effectively, are deeply appreciated. 

I can assure you that the country at large 
and the Borough of Brooklyn espectally, will 
know of your efforts in behalf of Israel 

With best wishes and kind personal re- 
gards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
~- BENJAMIN G. BROWDY, 
President. 


The other was received by me last 
month and reads as follows: 


AMERICAN ZIONIST COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., June 4, 1952. 
Hon. JOHN J. ROONEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE ROONEY: May I, on 
behalf of the American Zionist Council, ex- 
press to you our warm appreciation for your 
vigorous and effective contribution to the 
debate in opposition to the Chatham amend- 
ment, 

We, who have long been engaged in the 
movement to reestablish the Jewish home- 
land, have always felt that such a state 
would surely prove to be an outpost for 
the democratic way of life, 

It has been gratifying to us that Israel 
continues to summon the friendship and 
support of those who believe that the free 
world must be resolutely defended. 

With warmest regards, 

Cordially, 
I. L. KENEN, 
Washington Representative. 
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(Constituent organizations: Hadassah, 
Women's Zionist Organization of America; 
Hashomer Hatzair Labor Zionist Organiza- 
tion of America-Poale Zion; Mizrachi Or- 
ganization of America; United Zionist Labor 
Party (Achdut Avodah-Poale Zion) Zionist 
Organization of America; Zionists-Revision- 
ists of America.) 


Mr. Edgar F. Kaiser Replies to Congress- 
man O’Konski’s Second Attack on 
Henry J. Kaiser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to insert in the Recorp the following 
statement of Edgar F. Kaiser, president 
of Kaiser-Frazer Corp., which is in reply 
to a statement inserted by Congressman 
ALvIN O’Konskr in the Recorp in the 
extension of remarks for July 5, 1952. 

Mr. Kaiser’s statement is as follows: 

Congressman O’Konsxk1’s most recent at- 
tack has a familiar ring. The points he raises 
have been answered many times in the past, 
most recently in our 84-page sworn state- 
ment inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 17 and before many congressional 
committees. The false information on which 
O’'Konskr's attack is based is surprisingly 
similar to other misleading and false charges 
so identical in nature that they must have a 
common source, 

We are now, and have always been, most 
anxious to make all information completely 
available, and welcome any further investi- 
gation. However, we cannot overlook the 
fact that O’KonsxI has stated to us that he 
“thought” he had talked with Mr. Cyrus 
Eaton, of Otis & Co., whom we are suing for 
breach of contract, and in his six-page report 
defends Otis & Co. 

Mr. O’Konsxt, operating behind the cloak 
of congressional immunity, has used other 
sources of false information, particularly 
with reference to our defense aircraft con- 
tracts. 


The Panama Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to include a news item of the Erie 
County Reporter at Huron, Ohio, of 
June 27, 1952, covering the address on 
the Panama Canal before the Rotary 
Club of Huron by the Honorable William 
L. Feisinger, of Sandusky, Ohio, a former 
distinguished Member of the House and 
a Representative of the Thirteenth Dis- 
trict of Ohio. 

The news item follows: 

SANDUSKIAN TELLS ROTARIANS ABOUT PANAMA 
CANAL 

William L. Feisinger, former judge of the 

common pleas court of Erie County, and also 


former Congressman from this district, was 
the guest speaker at Monday's meeting of 
the Huron Rotary Club. Mr. Feisinger gave 
the club members some facts and figures 
about the Panama Canal. 

The speaker said the Canal was started 
by the United States Government back in 
1904 and completed in 1914. Theodore 
Roosevelt was President at the time the 
Canal site was taken over from France and 
a lease in perpetuity entered into between 
Panama and the United States relative to 
the right-of-way of the Canal and a strip of 
land some 5 miles wide on each side of it. 

Mr. Feisinger was a Representative in Con- 
gress in 1932, when a report was presented 
relative to the Canal and some possible im- 
provements to be made either in the present 
canal or the construction of a new one that 
would be able to handle larger ships. Many 
of the larger vessels of the United States 
Navy, as well as some of the latest passenger- 
carrying ships cannot go through the Canal. 

Congressman ALVIN F. WEICHEL is at pres- 
ent the minority ranking member of the 
congressional committee that has to do with 
the Canal and problems connected with it. 

The Canal is 40.27 miles in length from 
shore line to shore line and 50,72 miles in 
length from deep water to deep water. This 
Nation pays an annual rental of $430,000 to 
the Republic of Panama for the lease of the 
Canal Zone. 

Since its completion more than 200,000 
vessels have passed through the Canal with 
total gross receipts of approximately $700,- 
000,000. 

There has been considerable controversy as 
to just what type of canal should replace the 
present one and whereas the present canal 
can be modernized at a cost of around $1,- 
000,000,000, the construction of a new sea- 
level canal would cost approximately $6,000,- 
000,000. Mr. Feisinger doesn't think a sea- 
level canal would be practical because of the 
terrain and also because of the vast differ- 
ence in tidal levels between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. On the Atlantic side the 
maximum range in tidal changes is 22 inches, 
while on the Pacific side it is approximately 
22 feet. 

During the past few years there has been 
some discussion of a second canal for rea- 
sons of safety and especially since the atomic 
bomb has appeared as a weapon of modern 
warfare. 

The discussion following Mr. Feisinger’s 
talk was ably assisted by comments from 
Dudley White, a club guest and also a for- 
mer Congressman from this district. Mr. 
White was also confronted with canal prob- 
lems during his service in Congress and has 
visited the Canal Zone a number of times. 
He knows the situation rather thoroughly 
and helped while in Congress to get road- 
ways built that would help in defending the 
Canal against possible attack. 


REA Development in South Dakota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask leave 
to include this statement on REA de- 
velopment in South Dakota. 

South Dakota has made a remarkable 
record in the past few years in the de- 
velopment and use of rural electricity. 
In spite of the fact that the farm popu- 
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lation has dropped nearly 23 percent 
since 1940 farm production has increased 
nearly 50 percent. Rural-electrical use 
has not accounted for all of this increase, 
but it has played a definite part in lift- 
ing the burdens of increased production 
while the farm population was on the 
decline. 

As an example of the increased elec- 
trical use in the State, in 1935 only 2,939 
farms—or 3.5 percent of the rural farms 
in the State—were receiving electrical 
service. By 1950 the number of farm 
and ranch homes which were blessed 
with the benefits of electricity had 
jumped to 45,989. Today 75 percent of 
the rural homes, or 52,468 families, are 
users of electricity. 

Shortly prior to World War II the 
average rural consumption of electricity 
was 65 kilowatt-hours. Today this use 
has been tripled and over 180 kilowatt- 
hours are made use of on the average 
farm of the State. 

The REA has done a magnificent job 
in our State in electrifying our farms and 
ranches. At the present time the pro- 
gram is intensified. I saluate the pio- 
neers and users, the borrowers and own- 
ers, of this vast REA program which 
has changed the lives and made a bright- 
er future for every South Dakota citizen, 


Lt. Roscoe Fletcher Good, Jr. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to include the following biography of 
Lt. Roscoe Fletcher Good, Jr., a native 
of my district: 

Good, Roscoe Fletcher, Jr. 

First lieutenant, United States Marine 
Corps. 
Born April 1, 1922, Colon, Panama, son of 
Rear Adm. (then Ensign) Roscoe F. Good, 
United States Navy, and Bess L. (Owen) 
Good, both of Fostoria, Ohio. Grandson of 
Mrs. Joseph R. Owen, now residing in Brad- 
ner, Ohio. 

Educated at Annapolis, Md., and Norfolk, 
Va., high schools, University of California at 
Los Angeles, degree bachelor of arts, Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va., and Army Ar- 
tillery School, Fort Sill, Okla. 

Married, 1943, Annalies E. Kaufman, Van 
Nuys, Calif. Two children, Roxanne A., born 
July 5, 1947, and Roscoe F. Good IV, born 
July 17, 1949. 

Killed in action near Hwachon, Korea, 
April 24, 1951. Buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery, Washington, January 29, 1952. 

Service record: Enlisted, United States Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, 1942. Commissioned 
second lieutenant, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, 1943. Served remainder 
World War II in marine aviation as bomber 
navigator; 34 combat missions. Released 
from active duty as first lieutenant, United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, 1947, and re- 
entered service same year as second lieu- 
tenant, United States Marine Corps, trans- 
ferring from aviation to artillery at same 
time. Promoted to first lieutenant, 1950, 
Arrived in Korea August 1950. Took part in 
Inchon landing and Chosen Reservoir cam- 
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paign. At time of his death was serving as 
air-borne artillery observer in close support 
of First Marine Division, Infantry, his plane 
being destroyed behind the Communist lines, 
with no survivors. His decorations include 
Air Medal with five stars, Presidential unit 
citation with four stars, and combat com- 
mendation, the last awarded posthumously. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing is the sim- 
ple military record of a courageous 
young officer whose physical condition 
barred him from being a graduate of 
the great United States Naval Academy. 
But, undaunted by that disappointment, 
he earned his way in the enlisted ranks 
of the Marine Corps to that of a com- 
missioned officer rendering valiant serv- 
ice in the Korean conflict. I want to 
extend my sympathy to his distinguished 
father, Admiral Roscoe F. Good, and his 
mother, Mrs. Roscoe Good, as well as to 
his widow, Mrs. Annalies Good, whom I 
know will carry the tradition of this dis- 
tinguished husband and father to his 
children, 


Ruth B. Shipley: Patriot and Champion 
of Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED E. BUSBEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr, Speaker, I want to 
add my voice in the defense of a con- 
scientious, honest, honorable, and faith- 
ful Government servant, Mrs. Ruth 
Shipley. 

An employee of the State Department 
for 38 years and head of the Passport 
Division for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Mrs. Shipley is representative of 
that type of individual who devotes a 
lifetime of service to her country. 

The task of determining what Ameri- 
can citizen should be issued a passport 
for travel abroad has always been 
troublesome. Many American citizens 
have traveled abroad using spurious, 
faked, or illegal passports. We have 
learned by sad experience that the Com- 
munist Party in this country specialized 
for years in the business of collecting 
passports. Not too many years ago the 
titular head of the Communist Party was 
convicted for passport fraud, only to ob- 
tain his release by commutation of sen- 
tence. Many similar cases have been 
brought to light by the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, the cul- 
prits escaping conviction due to the 
statute of limitations on such offenses. 

It is the duty and obligation of Mrs. 
Shipley to deny passports for travel 
abroad to those American citizens when 
the available information discloses that 
the presence of such persons abroad 
would be a hazard to the security of the 
United States, or whether the traveler, 
by his conduct, would create prejudice 
against the United States. 

Because of her refusal to issue pass- 
ports to certain individuals, Mrs. Ship- 
ley has been the target of criticism, vili- 
fication, and abuse. The Communist 
Party of the United States, through its 


mouthpiece, the Daily Worker, is the 
prime mover of this attack. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, as usual, has 
chimed in with its usual hue and cry 
about “hearing and review.” The Yale 
Law Review made its contribution with 
an unsigned article entitled “Passport 
Refusals for Political Reasons.” 

What are the known facts about this 
sudden attack on Mrs. Shipley? Ac- 
cording to the New York Herald Tribune 
of June 1, 1952, the Communist bosses 
ordered key underground party mem- 
bers to step up their attack on the State 
Department’s policy of “denial of pass- 
ports for political reasons.” They desig- 
nated Mrs, Shipley as the main target of 
their attack. 

The Daily Worker of June 10, 1952, 
carried an article to the effect that Paul 
Robeson cannot travel abroad and earn 
a livelihood with his magnificent voice 
because, in the opinion of Mrs. Ruth B. 
Shipley, his trip would not be in the in- 
terest of the United States. The Daily 
Worker further says that not only Com- 
munists are being denied passports by 
Mrs. Shipley but the vast majority are 
progressives, New Dealers, or extremely 
moderate liberals. 

This is the typical Communist smear 
technique. As a matter of fact, the po- 
litical officers and security division of 
the State Department are consulted on 
all such matters. The person applying 
for a passport has the right to appeal to 
Mrs. Shipley and to be represented by 
counsel, And even then, Mrs. Shipley is 
not the final authority. 

We are well aware of what happened 
to many of the smaller countries of 
Europe. We have seen this Communist 
conspiracy grow from an insurrection in 
Russia to the proportions of a threat to 
the entire world. We are well informed 
as to the part played by fifth columns 
and front organizations. We are in- 
formed as to Americans attending these 
front organization meetings in Europe 
and belittling the country of their birth 
while praising the Soviet Union. It is 
because of such conduct that it became 
necessary for the State Department to 
deny passports in cases when it was be- 
lieved that the travel of such persons 
would be detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the United States. 

It has been reported that among those 
who have been denied passports were 
two writers for the Daily Worker; Paul 
Robeson; Max Weiss, educational direc- 
tor of the Communist Party; Rockwell 
Kent; Howard Fast; Dr. Linus Pauling; 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; and William 
Patterson. 

The educational director of the Com- 
munist Party and the writers for the 
Daily Worker would have but one objec- 
tive in traveling abroad and that would 
be to further the cause of international 
communism, I do not intend to devote 
any time or space to Paul Robeson. In 
this individual we have the unfortunate 
example of one who has turned sour on 
the country of his birth. Well educated, 
recipient of many honors, Robeson pre- 
ferred that his own son be educated in 
the Soviet Union. On his last trip 
abroad Robeson had the unmitigated 
gall to claim he spoke for the American 
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Negro, a claim that was immediately re- 
pudiated by the honest and patriotic 
colored citizens of America. Is it any 
wonder he was denied a passport? 

Dr. DuBois was one of those indicted 
in connection with the Peace Informa- 
tion Center. Time does not permit the 
inclusion of his long record of Commu- 
nist-front affiliations here. 

Howard Fast is a Johnny-come-lately 
in the ranks of Communist fronters, but 
in a short time he has accumulated an 
amazing record of front affiliation. 

Rockwell Kent has one of the most 
outstanding records of Communist-front 
affiliations of anyone in this country. 
For his activity on behalf of Communist 
causes he was rewarded with the job of 
heading the International Workers 
Order, a simon-pure Communist organi- 
zation, 

William L. Patterson is one of the old- 
timers in the Communist conspiracy. 
He was formerly a top functionary of 
the International Labor Defense, the 
legal arm of the Communist Party. 
Later he was the head of the Abraham 
Lincoln School in Chicago and presently 
he is the Communist functionary in the 
Civil Rights Congress. His wife, Louise 
Thompson, was a member of the women’s 
committee and the national committee 
of the Communist Party. 

It has been reported that the Daily 
Worker identified a Professor X as Prof. 
Linus Pauling one of America’s most 
prominent and able scientists and that 
Dr. Pauling had been denied a passport 
to visit England. For the sake of argu- 
ment let us concede that Dr. Pauling is 
one of America’s most prominent and 
able scientists. Does that, of itself, 
qualify Dr. Pauling to receive a pass- 
port? Klaus Puchs was considered one 
of England's most distinguished nuclear 
physicists, but he received one too many 
passports. Of course, I am making no 
comparison between Dr. Pauling and 
Klaus Fuchs, but let us take a look at 
Dr. Pauling’s record. 

Pauling was born in Portland, Oreg., 
February 28, 1901. He graduated with 
a bachelor of arts degree from Oregon 
State College and received his doctor 
of philosophy degree from the Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology in 1925. He 
holds honorary degrees from Oregon 
State College, the University of Chicago, 
and Princeton University. He took post- 
graduate courses at the University of 
Munich, the University of Copenhagen, 
and the University of Zurich. He has 
been a lecturer on the faculties of the 
University of California, the University 
of Chicago, and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Since 1931 he 
has held a professorship at the Califor- 
nia Institure of Technology. 

Despite all of this record of academic 
and scientific attainment, Dr. Pauling 
has shown a more than passing interest 
in communism and things communistic. 
He was affiliated with the American 
Committee for Protection of the Foreign 
Born, that Communist organization so 
active against the Walter-McCarran im- 
migration bill. He protested the de- 
portation of Hanns Eisler, brother of 
Gerhard Eisler, both European Commu- 
nists of long standing. He signed a 
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statement in defense of Harry Sacher 
and other lawyers convicted of contempt 
of court in the trial of the 11 top Com- 
munist Party officials. He signed an 
open letter in defense of the trustees of 
the bail fund of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. It is to be remembered that these 
trustees refused to reveal the sources of 
the bail fund posted to guarantee the 
appearance of the convicted Communist 
Party leaders. Pauling was an initiator 
of the National Committee To Repeal 
the McCarran Act, an act wherein the 
Congress said: 

That there exists a world-wide Communist 
revolutionary movement, the purpose of 
which is by treachery, deceit, espionage, and 
sabotage to establish a Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship in countries throughout 
the world; that due to the world-wide scope 
of the movement, the travel of Communist 
members, representatives, and agents from 
country to country is a perrequisite for the 
carrying on of activities to further the pur- 
pose of the revolutionary movement; and 
that individuals in the United States, by par- 
ticipating in this movement, in effect, repu- 
diate their allegiance to the United States 
and transfer their allegiance to the foreign 
country which controls the Communist 
movement, 


Dr. Pauling has been active in several 
movements to abolish the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

Since the ending of hostilities in World 
War II and especially since the resurrec- 
tion of the Communist International as 
the “Cominform” the Communist Party 
line has been to advocate peace. But 
“peace” to the Communists means no 
war or preparation for war against the 
Soviet Union; no aggression against 
Communist-controlled so-called democ- 
racies, but, at the same time, a reversion 
to the Marxist-Leninist line of carrying 
on agitation and infiltration of imperial- 
ist and capitalist countries. 

One of the first groups to raise the 
phony cry of “peace” was the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace. Dr. Pauling was one of the spon- 
sors. He was also affiliated with the 
Mid-Century Conference for Peace, the 
Conference on Peaceful Alternatives, the 
American Peace Crusade, and the Ameri- 
can Continental Congress for Peace. Is 
it any wonder that Dr. Pauling was 
denied a passport? 

Objection has been made to the ac- 
tions of Mrs. Shipley in refusing pass- 
ports to certain American citizens on the 
ground that she possesses unchecked dis- 
cretionary power in the Passport Division 
of the State Department, and her de- 
cisions are treated as final and are not 
subject to review by independent minds, 
Further objection is made because Mem- 
bers of Congress are denied access to the 
information upon which the denial of a 
passport was based. It has been con- 
tended that no division of government 
should be allowed to exercise unchecked, 
discretionary, and arbitrary powers. 

Are we, the Members of Congress, “ye 
blind guides which strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel” when we raise our 
voices in protest that the denial ofa pass- 
port to an American citizen for travel 
abroad is the grant of an unchecked, dis- 
cretionary, and arbitrary power? Are 
there not other matters vastly more im- 
portant to the security of our country 


than the reasons why certain individuals 
are not permitted to gad about over the 
world proclaiming to the high heavens 
why socialism is better for the United 
States than our own particular and 
highly successful form of government? 

I say, Mr. Speaker, that if the State 
Department and other Government 
agencies were as careful in screening 
their employees as Mrs. Shipley has been 
in screening applicants for passports, 
then there would be less ado about the 
pinkos, Communists, fellow travelers, and 
radicals in the Government service. 

Bear with me for a moment while I 
give you an example of what I have in 
mind. There is a man employed in the 
State Department—I believe he holds one 
of the high positions on the Voice of 
America programs—by the name of Ber- 
tram D. Wolfe. While the name may 
mean nothing to most of us, there is no 
room for a misunderstanding of this man 
and his background. Wolfe was one of 
the founders of the Communist move- 
ment in the United States, an intellec- 
tual and dyed-in-the-wool Marxist, a 
charter member of the Communist Party 
in America. 

Wolfe was a member of the left-wing 
section of the Socialist Party, the found- 
ing fathers of the Communist Party in 
America. Like others in the Communist 
hierarchy, he made his pilgrimage to 
Moscow to sit at the foot of the throne 
of the dictator of international commu- 
nism. In 1929, along with Jay Lovestone 
and others, he was ousted from the Com- 
munist Party on direct orders from the 
Communist International for failure to 
abide by a decision of that body. His 
appeal to the Comintern from the expul- 
sion is couched in words and terms that 
leave no doubi as to his devotion to world 
revolution and sovietization of the world. 

When his appeal failed, Wolfe, with 
Lovestone and others, formed the Com- 
munist Party of America (Opposition). 
Let us not be confused that the word 
“opposition” in the title of the organi- 
zation means that the group was op- 
posed to the Communist Party. 

Wolfe is the author of a book entitled 
“What is the Communist Opposition?” 
Let us quote from this book on page 15: 

The fundamental aims of the Communist 
movement are the same throughout the 
world—the overthrow of capitalism, the es- 
tablishment of Soviet power, the building of 
a Socialist society. But the methods of 
reaching that goal, the tactics to be applied 
at a given moment, are different for each 
country and even for each stage of the strug- 
gle in a given country. 


From page 37: 


The Communist opposition stands un- 
swervingly for the reuniting of the Commu- 
nist movement, 


From page 50: 

The Communist Party of the United States 
(Opposition) is a part of the Communist 
movement of the United States and of the 
international Communist movement. It 
stands for the reunification of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, which has 
been split into three currents or tendencies, 
and for the reunification of the Communist 
International, which has been similarly di- 
vided. * * * We stand for the proletarian 
dictatorship, the rule of the working class, 
It is the only possible means of overthrow- 
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ing capitalist political rule and economic 
domination, 


From page 51: 

The defense of the Soviet Union against 
all attack by any and all of the capitalist 
powers is the unconditional duty of the 
working class of all lands. 


Thus wrote a man who now holds a 
high-level position in the State Depart- 
ment. How did he get there? Is it not 
more important to the Members of Con- 
gress and the safety and security of our 
country to find out how such people are 
able to worm their way into Government 
positions, rather than concern ourselves 
as to why a mere handful of rabble 
rousers are denied the privilege of travel- 
ing in foreign countries? 

Is it not of far greater importance for 
Congress to concern itself as-to why we 
are denied access to information about 
such people as Bertram D. Wolfe than 
the reason some one was denied a pass- 
port? 

By Presidential edict Congress is de- 
nied the right to review the files of such 
persons and determine for themselves 
how these ultra left-wingers manage to 
infiltrate the Government. 

The case of Bertram D. Wolfe could 
be but one of many. But has any voice 
been raised in protest? Has the Com- 
munist Party, the Daily Worker, or that 
self-styled champion of civil liberties, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, pro- 
tested the appointment of a one-time 
top functionary of the Communist Party 
to a high position in the State De- 
partment? 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for the Con- 
gress of the United States to take a step 
in the right direction. Millions of dol- 
lars have been appropriated to the Civil 
Service Commission for the purpose of 
ferreting out those in the Government 
service concerning whom there is a 
reasonable doubt as to their loyalty. Yet, 
when Congress inquires as to how the 
program is operating, we are told that 
“in the interest of national security” it 
is none of our business. 

I suggest and I urge that, in the future, 
no funds be appropriated to any Govern- 
ment agency unless it be specifically pro- 
vided that Congress have access to in- 
formation from that agency so that it can 
determine if the funds are being ex- 
pended for the purpose for which such 
funds were appropriated. 

Let me remind you of the words of Mr. 
Justice Jackson in the recent decision 
affirming the conviction of the 11 top 
Communist Party leaders. Mr. Justice 
Jackson said: 

The Communist Party, nevertheless, does 
not seek its strength primarily in numbers. 
Its aim is a relatively small party whose 
strength is in selected, dedicated, indoctri- 
nated, and rigidly disciplined members, 
From established policy it tolerates no devia- 
tion and no debate. It seeks members that 
are, or may be, secreted in strategic posts 
in transportation, communications, industry, 
Government, and especially in labor unions 
where it can compel employers to accept and 
retain its members. It also seeks to in- 
filtrate and control organizations of profes- 
sional and other groups. Through these 
placements in positions of power it seeks a 
leverage over society that will make up in 
power of coericon what it lacks in power of 
persuasion. 
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It cannot be said now that we are un- 
informed as to the aims and objectives of 
the Communist conspiracy. We should 
demand the right to review the file of the 
likes of Bertram D. Wolfe, and determine 
who has been asleep while on guard. 

Knowing the feeling of the Members 
of Congress toward the very fine and 
efficient manner in which Mrs. Shipley 
has conducted the Passport Division over 
the years, I have no hesitancy whatever 
in stating that at least 98 percent of the 
Members not only appreciate her work 
but have nothing but praise for her. 
Their only regret is that we have not 
had more people of her character, in- 
tegrity, spirit of patriotism and devo- 
tion to the best ideals of citizenship and 
Americanism in charge of some of the 
other departments of government. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many 
so-called left-wing liberals in our gov- 
ernment from time to time have at- 
tempted to have Mrs. Shipley removed 
from office, they have not succeeded. 
The Congress of the United States is de- 
termined that this element in our Gov- 
ernment will never succeed. Mrs. Ship- 
ley has, indeed, been a symbol of courage 
for having withstood the vicious smear 
and undermining tactics of unpatriotic 
people, both in and out of Government, 
She has done this with calm and dignity. 

Mrs. Shipley has done much to protect 
the good name of the United States of 
America abroad and to keep the Com- 
munist Party from using the Passport 
Division as a transmission belt for its 
nefarious schemes for world revolution, 

Mr. Speaker, the good citizens of the 
United States, and Members of Congress 
in particular, must make certain that the 
Communists working through their many 
front organizations and publications, as 
well as all the fellow travellers and self- 
styled left-wing liberals, never succeed 
in having Mrs. Shipley removed from her 
present position. In any such situation 
the Members of Congress would rise up 

for her as they would for J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

All patriotic Americans should pray 
to God that Mrs. Shipley continues in 
good health with the strength and cour- 
age to stand firm for those ideals: and 
principles for which she has been rec- 
ognized all through her life. 


The Road to Seizure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I take 
pleasure in asking permission to insert 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the fol- 
lowing editorial from the National 
Grange Monthly for June 1952, by Her- 
schel D. Newsom, master, National 
Grange. 

As Mr. Newsom says, the problems of 
the attempted seizure of the steel in- 


dustry by President Truman will be with 
us for a long time to come. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ROAD To SEIZURE 


(By Herschel D. Newsom, master, 
National Grange) 

While it is to be hoped that, by one means 
or another, the Federal Government’s 
seizure of the steel industry will be a matter 
of history rather than a state of actuality by 
the time this editorial appears in print, it 
seems obvious that the scars and other ef- 
fects including the bitterness, the mis- 
understanding, and the short tempers, cer- 
tainly will not be forgotten, but are likely to 
exist for some time to come. It, therefore, 
seems appropriate that we think about the 
subject, its causes, how the situation might 
have been or should have been prevented 
and, as we look to the future, we might well 
ponder whether or not America can afford 
this sort of experience. 


“THEY ASKED FOR IT” 


The president of the United Steelworkers 
of America complained that they had been 
denied the privilege of engaging in collective- 
bargaining processes and had seen substi- 
tuted in Meu thereof the necessity of plead- 
ing their case before the Wage Stabilization 
Board of the Economic Stabilization Admin- 
istration. He further complained that they 
have been and are now told by their Goyern- 
ment they cannot strike in order to gain ac- 
ceptance of their demand. We cannot re- 
frain from commenting “they asked for it.” 
It should be recalled that at the time of the 
“labor walk-out on stabilization” in early 
1951 the leaders of American labor had de- 
manded that, under price control and wage 
stabilization, an official Government agency 
should be established and authorized to con- 
sider all labor disputes, economic and un- 
economic. They gained that objective. The 
Wage Stabilization Board was established and 
authorized to consider the so-called fringe 
demands as well as actual wage demands. 
The union's contention that “price discus- 
sions were thrust into the steel-wage con- 
troversy because and only because the com- 
panies wanted it that way” is hardly an ac- 
curate statement. ? 

It is obvious that under a control program, 
or to use the actual official title—under Wage 
and Price Stabilization—it is impossible to 
divorce wages, and other costs of operation 
of business, from the subject of price. We 
are not prepared to justify any specific price 
demands of the steel industry. Neither are 
we prepared to justify any of the demands 
of the union or recommendations of the 
Wage Stabilization Board. We only say that 
it seems reasonable that the need of price 
change might readily be created by a sub- 
stantial change in wage scale or in any other 
cost of operation, and conversely that it 
seems unrealistic to insist they are two com- 
pletely separable and unrelated problems, 

FUNDAMENTAL LESSON 

But there is an even more important fun- 
damental lesson to this unhappy experience 
in modern American social, economic, and 
political history. Free labor unions were 
born and have grown out of the necessity of 
joint action on the part of the wage earners 
of America to employ the tool of organiza- 
tion to improve their economic and social 
conditions and those of their families. Col- 
lective bargaining, as originally conceived, is 
a part of the normal function and legitimate 
practice of such organizations, but we can- 
not refrain from expressing a personal feel- 
ing that the effect of industry-wide collec- 
tive bargaining is that of creating a new 
monopoly which is potentially more power- 
ful than any other agency in the Nation ex- 
cept the Nation itself, or in other words, the 
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Government. This may well be another ex- 
ample of how our farm-family fraternity 
may be compelled to take a position on a 
matter that seemingly is somewhat removed 
from agriculture and rural life but which, 
nonetheless, affects all of us vitally. We 
have long felt that industry-wide collec- 
tive bargaining should be prevented because 
it is as monopolistic in its concept as. in- 
dustry-wide pricing. In this particular 
crisis approximately 85 percent of one of 
the Nation's biggest industries has clashed 
head-on with an industry-wide demand of 
an industry-wide union and in the battle of 
these two giants, Government has assumed 
new and additional powers largely as a re- 
sult of an effort to effect stabilization. 

It is not our position here to discuss the 
propriety nor the effectiveness of any par- 
ticular action of our Government in this 
controversy. It is our purpose to point out 
that seizure was a result of the road that 
we haye traveled. It is difficult to see why 
we continually refuse to concern ourselves 
with the causes. 


DOWN THE ROAD 


Controls and increasing governmental au- 
thority are no satisfactory substitute for 
moral, political, or economic responsibility. 
If we fail to understand that the history 
of expanding liberty and freedom of the 
individual is likewise the history of restrict- 
ed rather than extended power of Govern- 
ment, we will continue to travel the road 
that leads to seizure of property and con- 
stription of manpower. 


GI Bill of Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALVIN F. WEICHEL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 18, 1952 


Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including herewith the following news 
item from the Toledo Blade: 


GI RIGHTS ASKED ror KOREA VETS—WEICHEL 
JOINS GROUP IN SPONSORING BILL 


Wasuincton, February 7.—Representative 
ALVIN F. WEICHEL, Republican, of Sandusky, 
Ohio, jointed yesterday in sponsoring a bill 
to extend the GI bill of rights to cover 
Korea veterans. 

The bill would provide 144 days of traine 
ing for every day of service, up to a total of 
86 months—sufficient for the ordinary col- 
lege degree. 

An education of training allowance would 
be paid directly to the veteran $110 a month 
for a single man, $150 for a man with one 
or more dependents. This is intended to 
cover tuition, supplies, and living costs. By 
direct payments, the bill would eliminate 
most of the contract and auditing procedures 
now used for World War II veterans. : 

Mr. WEICHEL is a member of the special 


“House committee investigating abuses of the 


GI bill program. In accordance with its 
studies, the bill would provide that students 
could change courses only once, could not 
take up avocational or recreational-type 
courses, and couldn’t enroll in private schools 
less than a year in existence or that have 
less than one-fourth nonveteran students, 
or that are listed as subversive by the At- 
torney General. 

The bill also provides for institutional 
training, apprentice and on-the-job and on- 
the-farm training under the sliding scale 
of payments provided for World War II 
veterans, 
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Address of Roger Greene, President of the 
Incorporated Law Society of Ireland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, IR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
ORD a speech delivered by the Honorable 
Roger Greene, president of the Incor- 
porated Law Society of Ireland, at the 
seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Bar Association in New York 
on September 20, 1951. 

I had the privilege of meeting Mr. 
Greene during the course of his visit to 
the United States and I was much im- 
pressed with his courtliness, ability, and 
obvious affection and admiration for the 
United States. He spoke during his stay 
in this country in my native city of 
Philadelphia to the Brandeis Society, 
composed of distinguished lawyers of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Greene made a great 
impression on the society and I am 
happy to put this speech forward for 
publication in the RECORD. 

Tue LEGAL PROFESSION IN IRELAND 


As president of the Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland, it gives me great pleasure 
to bring to the American Bar Association 
the warm greetings and good wishes of the 
Incorporated Law Society of Ireland. For 
me it is an honor to be invited by the 
American Bar Association to address its an- 
nual conyention and I have the double pleas- 
ure of meeting again your president, the 
Honorable Cody Fowler, for whom I formed 
a very sincere regard during my last visit 
some months ago, 

I am told that normally by the time the 
fourth session of this assembly is reached 
many of you, having indulged perhaps too 
freely in the large quantity of jurisprudence 
which has been available to you during the 
week, may now be suffering from legal indi- 
gestion. It has been suggested to me that 
I should abandon the rather formidable 
principles of law, of which you already have 
had a surfeit, and tell you something of the 
day-to-day affairs of the legal profession in 
Ireland. With the time at my disposal, such 
a subject can only be sketched in outline. 

Many of you will be surprised to learn 
that in the third century we had a well- 
established legal system in Ireland. This 
system was known as the Brehon laws. The 
word “Brehon” meant a lawyer and these 
Brehons had absolutely in their hands the 
interpretation of the laws and the applica- 
tion of them to individual cases. Like their 
counterparts today, they were a very influen- 
tial class and many of them became wealthy 
in the practice of their profession. On read- 
ing an old book on the Brehon laws recently 
I found that in the fourth century “the legal 
rules set forth in the lawbooks were com- 
monly very complicated and mixed up with 
a variety of technical terms, and many forms 
had to be gone through and many circum- 
stances taken into account, all legally essen- 
tial, so that no outsider could hope to master 
their intricacies.” 

Gentlemen, there is something rather 
familiar to all of us about that statement 
even though it refers to the legal system 
in Ireland 1600 years ago. It would inter- 
est you to know that the Brehon's fee was 
one-twelfth of the amount involved or eight 
and a half percent. 


To become a Brehon a person had to go 
through a regular, well defined course of 
study and training and only those who ful- 
filled certain requirements could practice. 

The Brehon laws approximated to our 
common law code today. The laws were 
never formally enacted but were submitted 
to by the general body of the people from 
hereditary habit and under pressure of public 
opinion. In the year 438 a codification of 
the laws took place. 

The Brehon laws regulated the various 
ranks of society from the King to the slave 
and enumerated their several rights and 
privileges. There were detailed regulations 
for the management of property, industries, 
such as brewing, etc., for water courses, fish 
weirs; for distress or seizure of goods, for 
tithes and trespass and for the giving of evi- 
dence and numerous other matters. 

Contracts or covenants were regarded as 
particularly sacred. Of them one of the 
contemporary books says “there are three 
periods of evil for the world. The period of 
a plague, of a general war, and of the dis- 
solution of verbal contracts”. 

One final point of interest on the Brehon 
laws is that the Great Brehon in the fifth 
century, approximating today to the Chief 
Justice, Moran wes his name, wore a collar 
of gold around his neck which according to 
the old reports tightened when he delivered 
a false judgment and expanded when he 
delivered the true one. What a pity that 
some of our shirt manufacturers of today 
do not take a leaf out of the Brehon laws. 

Incidentally, women practised as lawyers 
under the Brehon code and in the sixth 
century they succeeded in bringing about a 
law which exempted women from serving in 
the Armed Forces of those days. 

As we know, virtually all law in Europe 
today is based mainly on the old Roman 
legal system. It is interesting to note that 
Ireland which was, of course, never invaded 
or occupied by the Romans, had a separate 
and distinct code of her own, This Brehon 
system lasted from a time so remote that 
it is beyond the reach of recorded history. 

The Brehon legal system existed in its full- 
ness up to the ninth century. It was then 
somewhat disturbed by the Danish and An- 
glo-Norman invasions of Ireland and still 
more by the English settlement of Ireland. 
The Brehon code continued in use until it 
was finally abolished in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It is a subject of con- 
siderable interest to students of law who 
will find a good example of the saying “plus 
ça change plus c'est la même chose.” 

Now to bring you more up to date, law in 
Ireland today is practised by two professions, 
namely solicitors and barristers. The origin 
of the solicitors’ profession goes back many 
centuries but the present charter of the In- 
corporated Law Soviety of Ireland was grant- 
ed in 1841 and was strengthened by the 
Solicitors Ireland Act of 1881. 

The control of the solicitors’ branch of the 
legal profession is vested in the Incorporated 
Law Society of Ireland. For this year I am 
president of the society and the chain which 
you see me wear is the presidential chain 
of office which the president wears when he 
appears as president of the society. 

Although each county in Ireland has its 
own bar association concerning itself with 
local affairs, membership of which is volun- 
tary, the statutory control of the whole of 
the solicitors’ profession, numbering 1,400 
solicitors, is vested in the Incorporated Law 
Society of Ireland. 

The affairs of the profession are admin- 
istered by the law society through a council 
of 45 members elected annually by the pro- 
fession as a whole. This council elects for 
1 year its president and two vice presidents 
from amongst the members of the council, 
The work of the council is broken down 
amongst a number of committees as follows: 
The court of examiners, finance committee, 
legislation committee, privileges committee, 
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arbitration and disciplinary committee, and 
they deal with matters falling broadly under 
the following heads: 
THE COURT OF EXAMINERS 

The court of examiners controls the com- 
plete legal education of an intending solici- 
tor from his apprenticeship days until he is 
admitted into practice. The court of ex- 
aminers controls the course of legal educa- 
tion for apprentices and defines the form 
and number of lectures which they must 
attend and is responsible for setting the 
papers for the preliminary, intermediate, and 
final examinations. 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The finance committee handles the 
finances of the society and it may interest 
you to know that each apprentice has to 
pay stamp duties to the state of approxi- 
mately $325 before he can be admitted and 
each solicitor must also pay an annual 
license duty of $24. This annual tax of $24 
was imposed in Napoleon’s time when a Brit- 
ish Chancelor of Exchequer of that time, 
finding himself with a budget deficit, was 
explaining his predicament to the House of 
Commons when some worthy soul jumped 
up and shouted “Why not tax the lawyers”; 
this was greeted with acclamation and ever 
since this tax has been gladly adopted by 
hungry Ministers for Finance in Ireland. 


LEGISLATION COMMITTEE 


The legislation committee deals with the 
s‘rutiny of all legislation either affecting the 
solicitors’ profession as such or in which the 
council feels, because of its specialist knowl- 
edge, it should intervene in protection of 
clients’ interests. When necessary the coun- 
cil either makes representations to the Gov- 
ernment or instructs solicitors in Parliament 
to make the points. 

PRIVILEGES COMMITTEE 

The privileges committee protects the priv- 
Ueges of solicitors in the exercise of their 
profession and conducts negotiations with 
Government departments, or the judges, or 
Officials of the court, in regard to the day- 
to-day conduct of legal business in the 
courts. It presses the case for proper treat- 
ment of solicitors in state employment. 
Should a solicitor be unfairly attacked by a 
judge, or in other circumstances, the privi- 
leges committee closes the ranks of the pro- 
fession in support of their colleague. 


ARBITRATION AND DISCIPLINARY COMMITTEE 


The arbitration and disciplinary committee 
deals with minor disputes between practi- 
tioners over matters of etiquette, or proce- 
dure, or where clients complain about the 
conduct of a solicitor. Many of these com- 
plaints are of a trivial nature but in the 
more serious cases after a full hearing the 
committee recommends to the chief justice 
that the solicitor in question either be struck 
off the rolls or suspended from practice or 
fined, depending on the gravity of the case. 

A strict control is exercised by the council 
of the society over the general discipline and 
behavior of solicitors in Ireland and well- 
recognized rules of conduct are laid down for 
the profession as a whole. It will probably 
interest you to give you a few examples of 
the sort of matters I have in mind. 

As you probably know, any form of self- 
advertisement by a solicitor is prohibited. 
Therefore the style and type of notepaper 
used by a solicitor must only contain the 
name and address of the solicitor or firm. It 
must not contain any matters which could 
in any way be regarded as advertising. 

Brass name plates and window screens 
must only be an identification for the client 
of the place where his solicitor practices. 
They must not constitute an advertisement 
to the public of the solicitor’s whereabouts. 

The publication of certain types of ad- 
vertisement in the public press is prohibited 
except in certain circumstances, such ad- 
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vertisements as are permitted must be drawn 
up in good taste and must refer to clients’ 
affairs only and must not constitute an 
indirect advertisement for the solocitor, 

A great deal of business between solicitors 
themselves, and between solicitors and their 
clients, is conducted on an honor basis. As 
in the days of the Brehon Laws, a solicitor’s 
word must be as good as his bond and he 
must honor his word at all times, and if a 
solicitor shows any signs of departing from 
this high code of honor, the disciplinary 
committee will take suitable action. 

Very shortly the Law Society will introduce 
a new regulation requiring a solicitor to 
keep separate bank accounts in which 
moneys held by him on behalf of a client 
must be carefully segregated from his own 
personal moneys. Very occasionally solici- 
tors get into financial difficulties and ex- 
perience has shown that it usually occurs 
through an incompetent mixing of the so- 
licitor’s own money with those of his client, 
rather ‘than through any criminal intent. 
The keeping of separate bank accounts will 
eliminate such confusion in the future. 

In addition the Law Society are taking 
unto themselves powers to send in, if neces- 
sary, their own auditor to examine a solici- 
tor’s books to insure that his bank accounts 
and books of account are being kept in 
proper form. Thus where there is a whisper 
that a solicitor’s finances are somewhat 
shaky immediate steps can be taken to safe- 
guard the situation rather than wait until 
there is a financial crash which will cause 
hardship. 

These are but a few of the controls. Some 
of them may seem stringent to you, but we 
consider they are desirable for the following 
reasons. Solicitors in Ireland are held in the 
highest public regard. They handle a very 
considerable amount of clients’ money. The 
public have absolute trust and confidence in 
the solicitors’ profession and on very few 
occasions is this trust misplaced. Conse- 
quently, every precaution is taken to safe- 

the public interest, thereby safeguard- 
ing the prestige of the profession. 

Now I will tell you how to become a solici- 
tor. A boy usually thinks of becoming a 
solicitor when he leaves school at the age 
of 17 years. First he must seek a practicing 
solicitor who will agree to take him as an 
apprentice. Then he must pass the prelimi- 
nary examination set by the law society’s 
court of examiners. Having passed this pre- 
liminary examination, he petitions the law 
society to be admitted as an apprentice to 
a practicing solicitor. 

When he has signed his indentures of ap- 
prenticeship he has before him a 5 years’ 
course. He must attend daily and work as 
a clerk in the office of his solicitor master 
to learn the daily routine of the office. In 
addition, between his first year and the be- 
ginning of the third year he must attend 
prescribed courses of lectures on law deliv- 
ered by the law society professors and pass 
a certain number of minor term examina- 
tions. In addition, he receives lectures from 
a practicing solicitor on the rights, duties, 
and responsibilities of a solicitor and the 
examination and interpretation of accounts 
and balance sheets. At the beginning of his 
third year the apprentice is entitled to sit 
for the intermediate examination, which con- 
sists of the practice of a solicitor’s office, the 
theory of the law of personal property, con- 
tracts, torts, and bookkeeping and accounts. 

If the apprentice passes this examination 
he continues to serve daily as a clerk in his 
master’s office, at the same time attending 
an advanced course of lectures and sitting 
for the term examinations at the law society's 
premises. At the completion of this time 
(5 years in all) the apprentice is entitled 
to sit for his final examination. The final 
examination covers 3 days and consists of 
not alone the day-to-day practice of a so- 


licitor’s office but also the theory of law in 
all its aspects. 

In order to become a solicitor it is not 
necessary to attend any university, but ap- 
proximately 75 percent of the apprentices, 
during the course of their 5 years’ appren- 
ticeship, do in fact take out arts and legal 
degrees at either of the two universities in 
Dublin. An apprentice who does so is en- 
titled to have his term of apprenticeship re- 
duced by 1 year on obtaining his degree. 

You will see that the potential solicitor 
goes through a fairly thorough course of in- 
struction both in the practice and theory of 
law before he is allowed to practice as a 
solicitor. It is said that one of the main 
advantages of the education a solicitor re- 
celves is that it enables him to despise the 
fortunes that his friends can make in com- 
merce. 

During his term of apprenticeship the ap- 
prentice is encouraged to attend weekly de- 
bates at the Solicitors’ Apprentices Debating 
Society, which, although an autonomous body 
of the apprentices themselves, is financed by 
the law society. 

Now I will tell you something about the 
barrister's profession. For your information, 
when in Ireland you speak of a person as 
being at the bar it applies only to barristers 
and not solicitors, 

To become a barrister one has to do a 
3 years’ course of lectures and a preliminary, 
intermediate, and final examination. <A bar- 
rister’s education deals mainly with the the- 
ory and principles, not with the practice, of 
law. The Honorable Society of the Bench- 
ers of the King’s Inns are the controlling 
body of the barristers’ profession and before 
a barrister can finally be admitted to prac- 
tice he has to eat a certain number of din- 
ners in the presence of the Benchers of the 
King’s Inns. Apparently the learned bench- 
ers believe that an ability not to eat peas 
off one's knife is a sine qua non to becoming 
& successful advocate. 

The differences between a solicitor and bar- 
rister are not very easy to define in a paper 
such as this, although they are well recog- 
nized in practice, 

A person cannot be both a solicitor and a 
barrister at the same time, although a mem- 
ber of either profession may resign from one 
and join the other. 

The general public cannot employ a bar- 
rister direct. A barrister can only be em- 
ployed through the medium of a solicitor. 
A solicitor can plead in all courts, save the 
high court and the supreme court, where he 
has no right of audience. 

Solicitors maintain law offices and staffs, 
just as you do here, and handle probate, 
conveyancing; they do all their own title 
searching, workmen's compensation acts 
cases, etc., and handle all litigation up to 
the door of the court. 

Broadly speaking, a barrister acts in a 
specialist advisory and consultative capacity 
and pleads in all courts, where he wears a 
wig and gown. Solicitors do not wear them. 

A barrister has no office and no staff. He 
inhabits a large hall in the law courts build- 
ing in Dublin known as the law library. 
The law library is reputed to be the best 
men’s club in the world. I must tell you a 
story concerning a very young white wig 
who had just joined the library. One day 
he saw a group of elderly barristers pass- 
ing the time of day at the door of the smoke 
room. A senior member of the group re- 
marked “Nine” and was joined in laughter 
by the rest. Another called “Twenty-four,” 
another “Fifteen,” and still another “Seven- 
teen.” The calling of each number was 
greeted by successive bursts of laughter but 
nobody laughed when a member of the group 
called “Four.” The new barrister was puz- 
zled by all this and he asked the library’s 
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crier for an explanation. The crier told him 
that these were very old friends, that they 
saw a great deal of each other, that they 
knew each other’s jokes over a period of 
many years and s0, in order to save the 
trouble of telling them they had put num- 
bers on each of them. When the newcomer 
pointed out the inconsistency—that no one 
had laughed at “Four,” the crier shrugged 
his shoulders and explained nobody laughs 
because he tells them so badly. 

In the law library there are rows of desks, 
and each of the 200 practicing barristers has 
his own particular place, A solicitor who 
wishes to instruct a barrister goes to the 
door of the law library and announces to a 
crier whom he wishes to see. Thereupon this 
personage shouts out the appropriate bar- 
rister’s name at the top of his voice. The 
barrister who is working at his desk has his 
ear attuned to hear his own name only and 
comes to the door of the law library to 
receive his brief, with instructions from the 
solicitor. 

This brief should contain everything that 
is necessary for a barrister to know, but very 
frequently, before the actual trial of the case, 
a consultation is held between the solicitor, 
the barrister, the client, and the witnesses 
in the case to run over the proofs of evi- 
dence. I should make it clear, as the point 
was put to me before, that this is not a re- 
hearsal to insure that the witnesses shall 
give a certain form of evidence which might 
be suggested to them. Both solicitors and 
barristers have very rigid rules of conduct 
in this respect, which are honorably observed, 
and any effort to influence a witness would 
mean that the solicitor or barrister would be 
removed from practice. 

Some of you may wonder at the expres- 
sion “sending a case to counsel” or “taking 
counsel’s opinion.” This arises in a num- 
ber of ways. The more common is that a 
solicitor may have a particularly difficult 
point of law on which a fair amount of re- 
search will be necessary. Rather than spend 
his own time on it, he will set out the facts 
and submit them to counsel, who will do the 
necessary legal research. 

In other cases the client likes to have the 
solicitor’s opinion reinforced by a second 
opinion. 

Then, again, there may be large issues in- 
volved. If a solicitor makes a mistake in 
the advice he tenders to his client, which 
subsequently proves to be faulty, he can be 
sued for negligence, provided, of course, he 
was negligent. A barrister, on the other 
hand, cannot be sued for negligence. If a 
solicitor submits a case to counsel and acts 
on the advice he receives from counsel, then 
that acts as a form of insurance to indemnify 
him if the advice should be wrong. 

A curious anomaly is that barristers can- 
not sue for their fees. I do not know that 
this makes very good sense in this day and 
age, but it goes back to the days when the 
fee paid to counsel was not regarded as a 
fee but as an offering. In the very old days 
nobody would insult a barrister by tendering 
him & fee direct. On the other hand, the 
barrister took the precaution of carrying a 
large purse slung over his left shoulder, and 
if a solicitor chose to drop a few guineas into 
the purse, well, it insured that the case got 
a little closer attention. As a relic of those 
times, even today barristers have a token 
purse stitched on the back of their gowns. 

Many of you will wonder if it is a good 
idea to separate the solicitors and barristers 
profession. My own personal view is that in 
Treland it is in the best interest of the client 
and of the two professions alike. ` 

In Ireland a client normally keeps to one 
solicitor for his life and this solicitor acts 
as guide, philosopher, and friend away be- 
yond the normal scope of his legal duties. 
Sometimes a client may have a case in- 
volving a libel suit, other times it may be a 
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matter of contracts or torts or a number of 
other matters of that sort. The average 
number of law partners in an Irish firm is 
small; and none of us can be a specialist in 
every aspect of law and, as we know, a good 
office lawyer is not necessarily the best man 
on his feet in court, or vice versa. So the 
solicitor, on behalf of his client, is enabled 
to retain a barrister who specializes in the 
particular subject with which the client is 
immediately concerned and on payment of 
an adequate fee he gets & specialist repre- 
sentation for the period of the case. Later a 
solicitor may have occasion to brief a bar- 
rister on an altogether different subject on 
behalf of the same client. So, as I see it, the 
client gets the benefit of continuity from the 
solicitor and specialist representation from 
the barrister and, I suggest, therefore gets 
the best of both worlds. 

Were the professions to be amalgamated, 
having regard to conditions in Ireland, 
where the number of lawyers in practice and 
the fees we receive are small by comparison 
with this country, it would probably mean 
that the client would have to change from 
one law firm to another de on the 
type of case he might have on hand for the 
moment, and in my view that would be good 
neither for the client nor the profession. 


Probably only a few of you are interested 
in the question of solicitors’ fees, but for the 
benefit of the minority I will outline the 
basis of charges. 

All fees, or costs as we call them in Ire- 
land, are based on a schedule of fees laid 
down by statute or contained in rules of 
court. Each transaction carried out on be- 
half of a client is charged for either by 
itemized charges or by scale fees. By present 
needs this method of charging has become 
somewhat archaic and it is said that a 
solicitor is remunerated on the basis of 
“getting paid for what he does not do, so 
as to make up for what he does but does not 
get paid for” and there is more than a grain 
of truth in that statement. 

Strictly speaking a solicitor cannot depart 
from the scale charges except by agreement 
in writing signed by the client, ‘although, in 
practice, this is seldom enforced. 

If a client is dissatisfied with the bill of 
costs sent to him by his solicitor he is en- 
titled to bring the bill before one of the tax- 
ing masters of the high court who will act 
as an arbitrator to decide if the charges made 
by the solicitor have been strictly in accord- 
ance with the items set out in the schedule 
of fees. Any overcharges will be disallowed 
so that a client always has complete protec- 
‘tion against possible overcharging. 
Finally —When to look for your fee. When 
I joined the solicitors’ profession as a very 
young man, a well known practitioner at the 
bar, Albert Wood, Kansas City, drew me aside. 
His advice to me was: “As a young man, 
Roger, you will often wonder when you 
should look for the fee. I have spent half a 
century considering this very problem and 
my conclusion is that a solicitor should look 
for his fee just when he sees the tear form- 
ing in the eye. If it drops, it is too late.“ 

COURTS 

In Ireland there are four courts, the dis- 
trict court, the circuit court, high court, and 
supreme court. 

The district court has civil jurisdiction up 
to £25 and minor criminal jurisdiction. 

‘The circuit court has civil jurisdiction up 
to a sum of £300 and extended criminal 
jurisdiction. 

The high court has unlimited jurisdiction 
both in civil and criminal cases. 

In addition the circutt court acts as a court 
of appeals for the district court, the high 
court acts as a court of appeal for the circuit 
court and the supreme court acts as a court 
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success. 


of appeal for the high court. The appeal 
finally disposes of the case. 

Appeals sometimes take the form of a re- 
hearing, on other occasions on written notes 
of evidence taken at the court below. 

It will interest you to know that an advo- 
cate is not bound by any time limit either in 
the presentation of his case to a court of first 
instance or to the court of appeal. All his 
arguments are outlined before the court and 
in a difficult case this may take upwards of 
4 or 5 days or more. The advocate does not 
have to hand in a summary or brief of his 
arguments which I understand obtains in 
some courts here. 

In matters of pleading and presentation 
the old differences between common law 
and equity have very largely been eliminated 
and now most judges can deal with either 
common law or equity matters. 

Our documents of pleading have been 
streamlined and there is not the same reli- 
ance on technicalities as there was half a 
century ago. The pleadings, however, must 
set out precisely the cause of action, and the 
defense, and neither plaintiff nor defendant 
can, at the hearing, go outside the case they 
have made in their pleadings. 

To give you an idea of time, the ordinary 
circuit court or high court common law ac- 
tions can get a trial in approximately 3 
months from the institution of proceedings 
and the ordinary case of collision between 
two motor cars takes an average of about 2 
to 3 days at hearing and is usually before 
a jury. 

JUDGES 

Judges are appointed by the president on 
the advice of the government. They hold 
office until they attain the age of 70 years 
and then retire on pension. 

Once they are appointed they can only be 
removed by a resolution of both Houses of 
Parliament carrying a 75 percent majority 
in each House. So far the impeachment of a 
judge has never been considered necessary. 

Judges in Ireland seldom participate in 
public life once they are appointed. Usually 
they are not on such informal terms with 
the legal profession or the public as a whole 
as appears to be the position in this country. 

From what I have read of your trials here, 
greater license seems to be given to advo- 
cates and the press than is the case in Ire- 
land. No judge would permit such be- 
havior as that to which Judge Medina was 
subjected recently nor is criticism of the con- 
duct of a case or the personalities involved 
permitted in the public press whilst a case 
is hearing. Either would be dealt with by 
a motion for contempt of court. Needless 
to say factual reporting does not come within 
this prohibition. 

I have endeavored in the time at my dis- 
posal to give you, without going into too 
much detail, some aspects of a legal system 
which has developed in Ireland over a period 
of centuries. For any shortcomings I ask 
your induigence. We say in Ireland that it 
is a wise man who knows when to keep his 
mouth shut. It is also a wise man who 
knows just how wide to open it with the 
time at his disposal so I will finish with a 
short anecdote from the Irish courts at some 
30 years ago. 

At that time there was a high court judge 
by name Gibson who, by virtue of the fact 
that he was not regarded as the cleverest 
judge on the bench, had earned for himself 
the name of “Woodenhead Billy.” Practic- 
ing at the bar was a very droll character 
named Paddy Kelly who sometimes would 
prefer to lose his case rather than smother 
a witty saying. On this occasion Kelly had 
been expounding to Gibson on a particularly 
intricate point of law but without much 
After a considerable period of time 
a slow smile spread over Gibson's face and 
looking down he exclaimed: “Ah, Mr. Kelly, 
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I.see the point now. I am a much wiser man 
than when you started.” Kelly, running to 
the end of his patience, pushed his wig on 
the back of his head and exclaimed “Well 
I would not say that, My Lord, but at least 
now you are better informed.” 


Master of Grange Broadcasts on How 
Steel Strike Affects Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the following statement and 
interview of Herschel D. Newsom, master 
of the National Grange, over WRC, giv- 
ing the farm view of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and Government interference 
in collective bargaining. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wasuincton.—Herschel D. Newsom, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, in an NBC net- 
work interview, today expressed the Grange’s 
grave concern over monopolistic trends aris- 


ing out of the Government's control pro- 


Citing the current steel strike situation as 
an example, Mr. Newsom deplored attempts 
of the CIO steelworkers union to extend its 
monopoly power through imposition of an 


industry-wide union shop in the steel in- 


dustry. 

“Every one of us must be seriously alarmed 
at any attempt to invoke a Nation-wide or 
industry-wide union shop on an industry so 
vitally important as the steel industry is to 
this America of ours,” Mr. Newsom said. 

Mr. Newsom pointed out that the National 
Grange has a long record of fighting monop- 


‘oly, whether in industry, labor, or agricul- 


ture. He recalled the Grange was a leader 
in the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate freight rates. 

Head of the Nation's oldest farm organi- 
zation, Mr. Newsom said farmers have a real 
stake in the current steel strike—not just 
because of its effects but also for its causes. 
He was interviewed by Ray Scherer, National 
Broadcasting Co. Washington correspondent, 
on the program, View>oint, U. S. A. (WRO, 
Washington, 1 p. m., castern daylight time, 
Sunday, June 29). 

Mr. Newsome said the steel strike is “but 
another chapter in this total story of mod- 
ern America. I think we are tending to 

ze this matter of governmental 
protection for individuals against so-called 
economic aggression to the point that we 
are actually committing .acts of economic 
aggression through government.” 

Though the Grange has endorsed the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, he thinks the 
farm group should oppose industry-wide 
bargaining because it is “monopolistic in 
character.” 


“Collective bargaining in itselt is only 
sound when it is engaged in with individual 
employers of businesses,” the farm leadcr 
said. 

Asked by Mr. Scherer if he thinks every 
steelworker “should be forced to join the 
union,” Mr. Newsom replied: “ I certainly do 
not. I've tried to indicate that collective 
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bargaining on on industry-wide basis puts 
new power in the hands of the union and 
creates a new and powerful monopoly. I 
think that it is perfectly apparent that if 
we permit or bring about the establishment 
of a union shop in conjunction with this 
whole mechanism, then we've only added an- 
other mechanism that makes that monopoly 
tremendously more powerful.“ 

Farmers have a direct concern in the steel 
situation, Mr. Newsom said, because of the 
„vanishing manpower supply in agricul- 
ture. We have to depend more and more 
on new and better equipment.” 

The farm leader recalled the time, a little 
over a year ago when (as a member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Defense 
Mobilization) he saw “the forces of organ- 
ized labor work out of the so-called price 
and wage stabilization program because 
they were insisting that a governmental 
agency should be given complete and final 
authority and jurisdiction over so-called 
noneconomic as well as wage disputes, I 
thought I saw a beginning of a situation 
that might lead to this particular thing.” 

He deplored the part Government has 
played in the steel strike. He said we must 
not “permit Government to replace col- 
lective bargaining as was done in the steel 
case by the Wage Stabilization Board. Un- 
less we can eliminate the sort of political 
approach to price and wage stabilization 
that has produced the steel strike, then we 
must simply end such control.” 


INTERVIEW or HERSCHEL D. Newsom, MASTER 
OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE, BY Ray SCHERER, 
NBC WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT, ON THE 
NBC FEATURE, VIEWPOINT U. S. A. 


Mr. Scuercr. From Washington the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. again presents View- 
point U. S. A. 

This is Ray Scherer with another in the 
transcribed series devoted to the special view- 
point of the farm, labor, and business. 

This time a farm view. Herschel D. New- 
som, Master of the National Grange, speaking 
on the steel strike—how it affects the 
farmer—and other topics of concern to the 
farmer as Congress prepares to adjourn. 

The steel strike is now going into its fifth 
week. The Nation loses some 260,000 tons of 
steel every day the strike lasts. Each day's 
loss would make over 65,000 fighter planes. 
Or over 13 aircraft carriers, Or almost 10,000 
flatcars. Or some 300,000 tractors for our 
farmers. 

Our Armed Forces express great concern 
over the steel strike outlook at a time when 
the situation in Korea is serious. Great 
industries depending on steel, like the auto- 
mobile industry, say their production may 
soon have to halt as stocks of key parts be- 
come exhausted. Small manufacturers fear 
similar close-downs, if the strike goes on. 
Merchants in scores of steel-struck towns see 
their trade decline, while hundreds of thou- 
sands of families of steelworkers suffer 
deprivation. 

America’s farmers—there are some 7,000,- 
000 of them—perhaps seem more remote than 
some others from the immediate effects of 
this disaster. But are they? With us today 
is the master of the National Grange, Her- 
schel D. Newsom, who can give us a farmer's 
viewpoint, The Grange has almost a million 
members, with 17,200 local or subordinate 
granges throughout the country. How do 
your members feel about this shut-down in 
the steel industry, Mr. Newsom? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, of course, we are all 
very much concerned about the effects of 
the shut-down in the steel industry. As you 
no doubt realize, possibly not so well as those 
of us that are active on the farm every day, 
we have a vanishing manpower supply in 
agriculture. We have to depend more and 
more on new and better equipment, and, of 


course, we have to depend on the repairs and 
the production supplies to keep us in opera- 
tion. We have no choice in a lot of these in- 
stances, even though the price of replace- 
ment or the price of some of our new equip- 
ment is high. We simply have to go ahead 
on that route because we are in the advance 
stage of an industrial revolution in agricul- 
ture that has been amazing. Few of our 
urban friends understand fully the signifi- 
cance of this industral revolution that has 
taken place in agriculture that permits us to 
feed American people at the best rate they 
have ever been fed, even though we do have 
a declining production level in a few cases, 
like in the production of milk and the pro- 
duction of meat per capita, I am a little dis- 
turbed about the fact that we are now pro- 
ducing some 8 or 10 percent less milk per 
capita than we were a few years ago, and I 
am saying that the answer to this thing rests 
largely in better equipment, and that, of 
course, means that we are very close to the 
steel situation. 

Just yesterday I ran into an indication of 
how important immediately this steel situa- 
tion may well become when I became aware 
of the fact, and I am not completely certain 
that it is a fact literally right now, but it 
may well be a fact in the near future, though 
it may not be right now, that we have one 
of our large milk-processing companies that 
within the matter of just a few weeks may be 
completely out of steel cans, and their major 
operation is canning milk in steel. Now, this 
particular spot shortage may well be very 
serious to a lot of individuals as well as to 
consumers generally. 

Mr. SCHERER. As I see it then, you are say- 
ing that the farmer is quite dependent on 
steel. 

Mr. Newsom, We are certainly dependent 
on steel. As a matter of fact, I think all of 
us understand that the total American econ- 
omy is highly dependent on steel right now. 
I want to say very frankly, though, that 
even though the effects of this situation are 
terrific, I am more concerned with the causes. 

Mr. SCHERER. Let's talk about the causes. 

Mr. Newsom. All right, sir. I would like 
to talk about them because as I can see it a 
situation of this kind always develops for 
reasons and we had better explore the rea- 
sons. We had better explore the causes be- 
cause we may not be able to correct the situa- 
tion in the first place unless we understand 
the causes for the situation. Certainly we 
can't be very effective in preventing a similar 
situation unless we know those causes. 

Mr. SCHERER. You recently wrote in the Na- 
tional Grange Monthly about the growing 
labor union monopoly. 

Mr. Newsom. Yes, indeed. That particular 
editorial entitled The Road to Seizure” has 
perhaps been responsible for about as much 
mail across the desk of the National Master 
as anything we have written or said recently. 
And in that partidular editorial we simply 
attempted to point out that this steel strike 
and the causes that have brought the strike 
on are but another chapter in this total story 
in modern America. I think we are tending 
to overemphasize this matter of govern- 
mental protection for individuals against so- 
called economic aggression to the point that 
we are actually committing acts of economic 
aggression through Government, because we 
are interfering with the individual opportu- 
nities and liberty of people themselves. 

I am saying to you that when I sat in, a 
little over a year ago, at a meeting at the 
White House and saw the forces of organ- 
ized labor walk out of the so-called price 
and wage stabilization program then, be- 
cause they were insisting that a govern- 
mental agency should be given complete and 
final authority and jurisdiction over so- 
called noneconomic as well as wage disputes, 
I thought I saw a beginning of a situation 
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that might lead to this particular thing, 
As I attempted to point out in this editorial 
that you referred to a moment ago, I am 
disturbed to hear Phil Murray, president of 
the steelworkers’ union, charge his Govern- 
ment with taking away their union's right 
of collective bargaining, and I am concerned 
and disturbed when Mr. Murray says that 
the union is denied the right of engaging 
in collective bargaining with industry be- 
cause industry in his judgment sought to 
force this particular controversy to this gov- 
ernmental agency known as the Wage Stable 
lization Board. 

I am also concerned with all of the other 
implications of this program of relying on 
Government to barge in, as it were, to par- 
ticipate in and to actually attempt to settle 
all of these controversies. As we tend to 
rely more on Government and less on our- 
selves and our own organizations we just in- 
vite this kind of situation where we have a 
balance of power one way or another. And 
then we get into the kind of a stalemate 
that I think we are in now. 

Mr. SCHERER. It's your opinion, then, that 
an industry-wide labor union, such as the 
steelworkers’ union, has monopoly powers? 
What about our Federal laws that prevent 
monopoly? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, ef course, we have a lot 
of Federal laws designed to either prevent 
or keep monopoly under control. I am 
proud of the record of the Grange when it 
comes to fighting monopoly wherever we 
find it. One of our first major victories was 
the establishment of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to regulate freight rates 
at a time when railroads had a monopoly. 
And, yet, right now we are finding that thing 
is quite a challenge to us because there is a 
tendency, in my judgment, on the part of 
the railroads and others, too, to use this very 
control mechanism to curtail competition 
rather than to simply protect individuals. 

This matter of monopoly is one that we 
sought a long time ago to approach through 
the so-called Antitrust Act. And yet when 
we found the Supreme Court invalidating 
certain State laws against industry-wide pric- 
ing practices, we have a potent group here in 
the National Congress trying to nullify the 
Supreme Court decision, They are wanting 
to force it through this session of the Con- 
gress. I do not believe they are going to 
get it done, thanks to our agriculture groups 
primarily because we have resisted it. 

While the Grange is not yet on record as 
being opposed to industry-wide collective 
bargaining, we are on record as being in favor 
of collective bargaining generally, As a group 
representing the farmer, I think we are going 
to have to examine our position carefully 
and I believe that probably we are going to 
have to give serious consideration to modify- 
ing that position to say that industry-wide 
bargaining is monopolistic in character and 
that collective bargaining in itself is only 
sound when it is engaged in with individual 
employers or businesses. 

Mr. SCHERER. You think that would be the 
solution for individual 

Mr. Newsom. I think that is important in 
this particular sort of a controversy here. I 
mean to say that we are going to have to 
reach decisions that are predicated on the 
condition, and the condition generally, as I 
have said, is one of depending on government 
to solve all ills, 

Mr. Scuerer. Now, back to the causes, Mr. 
Newsom. According to most reports, the real 
barrier to settling the steel strike is the 
union's demand for the union shop. Do you 
think every steelworker should be forced to 
join the union? 

Mr. Newsom. I certainly do not. I've tried 
to indicate that collective bargaining on an 
industry-wide basis puts new power in the 
hands of the union and creates a new and 
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powerful monopoly, I think that it is per- 
fectly apparent that if we permit or bring 
about the establishment of a union shop in 
conjunction with this whole mechanism, 
then we've only added another mechanism 
that makes that monopoly tremendously 
more powerful. 

Mr, SċHERER. You say now that the union 
shop in the steel industry would sew up 
the labor monopoly in the Steelworkers 
Union. Aren’t you perhaps overlooking the 
fact that the union shop already exists in 
plants even in certain steel company opera- 
tions? 

Mr. Newsom. I am not opposed to some 
of the types of union shop as we have them, 
and I don’t want to pose as an authority 
on the various types of union shops that 
have come into being. What I am saying 
is that I think every one of us must be 
seriously alarmed at any attempt to Invoke 
a Nation-wide or an industry-wide union 
shop on an industry so vitally important 
as the steel industry is to this America of 
ours, 

Mr. SCHERER. There is just a little time 
left. I am wondering what do you think is 
a workable remedy to this situation as you 
see it. Can we resolve the steel strike in 
particular? 

Mr. Newsom. Well, of course, that is one 
that is pretty hard to answer. I think, after 
all, in the final analysis, the power of public 
opinion, of public understanding, is the 
most potent power that we have, and in a 
democracy, it is the final power, And the 
facts of this case have been clouded a little 
bit from the beginning. I believe that the 
facts are getting into the possession of the 
people now more fully than they were in the 
earlier stage of the controversy. I have rea- 
son to believe that no matter how powerful 
an industry or a union is, they will recog- 
nize the soundness of public opinion if pub- 
lic opinion is predicated on honest facts of 
the case. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Newsom, could you now 
sum up what you have said? 

Mr. Newsom. If individual opportunity is 
to be preserved, the individual citizens must 
face reasonable competition in the market 
of the product of labor and in selling of labor 
itself. Governinent must make sure that the 
competition is reasonable and is not doing 
violence to just rights of others. Govern- 
ment must never be permitted, however, to 
replace or eliminate such competition. 
Neither must we permit Government to re- 
place collective bargaining as was done in the 
steel case by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Unless we can eliminate the sort of political 
approach to price and wage stabilization that 
has produced the steel strike, then we must 
simply end such control. 


Declaration and Appeal on Carnal War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the Members of Congress will be 
interested to read the declaration and 
appeal on carnal war subscribed to by 
the congregations of the Church of 
Christ. This important declaration and 
appeal, signed by the various congrega- 
tions throughout the United States, was 
brought to my attention by the Reverend 


J. Ervin Waters, a former resident of the 
Nineteenth District of California, which 
I have the honor of representing in the 
Congress. Mr. Waters now resides in 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

DECLARATION AND APPEAL ON CARNAL Wan 


The congregations of the Church of Christ 
listed below this declaration and appeal (and 
other congregations and individuals not yet 
listed, who may yet be added and enter this 
fellowship) are to be reckoned and consid- 
ered as conscientiously opposed to partici- 
pation in carnal warfare in any form (com- 
batant and noncombatant). They believe 
such participation to be in direct violation 
of the Word of God, and that it would result 
in the condemnation of their souls. The 
Holy Scriptures sustain this conclusion, they 
sincerely believe, and some of the said Scrip- 
tures with observations are listed below: 

1, “It shall come to pass in the last days, 
that the mountain of the Lord’s house shall 
be established in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills; and all 
nations shall flow unto it. And many shall 
go and say, come ye, and let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to the house of the 
God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in His paths:—And 
He shall judge among the nations, and 
shall rebuke many people; and they shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their 
spears into pruning hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore.” (Isaiah 2: 24.) 


OBSERVATION 


In order for this prophecy of the establish- 
ment of the house of God, or church (I Tim- 
othy 3: 15), to be fulfilled, the people from 
all nations who would be taught of the 
Lord’s ways and would walk in His paths 
(those who would become Christians) must 
convert their implements of war, the use of 
which was consistent with their former car- 
nal nature but which is now inconsistent 
with their new spiritual nature, into imple- 
ments of peace, and must “learn” war no 
more. 

2. “Jesus said, My kingdom is not of this 
world: if My kingdom were of this world, 
then would My servants fight, but I should 
not be delivered unto the Jews.” (John 
18: 36.) 

OBSERVATION 


If the Lord's kingdom were of the world 
(carnal), His subjects would fight; but since 
it is a spiritual kingdom, and His disciples 
must manifest the spirit of Christ, they can- 
not fight. Their implements of war have 
been superseded by implements of peace. 

3. For though we walk in the flesh, we do 
not war after the flesh: (For the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong 
holds.) (II Corinthians 10: 3-4.) 

OBSERVATION 

Although we are living in this world, we 
cannot war after the flesh (participate in 
carnal warfare), because carnal weapons 
were cast aside when we became Christians. 
Ours is a spiritual warfare, not a carnal. Our 
enemy is sin, not man. 

4. “Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness; and your feet shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked. And take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the spirit, 
which is the word of God.” (Ephesians 
6: 14-17.) 

OBSERVATION 

Instead of being arrayed in the battle 
armor of the worldly warrior, our armor 
consists of truth, righteousness, peace, and 
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faith. Our only weapon of cffense is the 
sword of the spirit, or the word of God. 

5. “Let every soul be subject unto the 
higher powers. For there is no power but 
of God: The powers that be are ordained of 
God.” (Romans 13: 1.) 


OBSERVATION 


It is the duty of the Christian to submit 
to every ordinance of civil government so 
long as those ordinances are not in opposi- 
tion to God's word. When such conflict 
occurs, we must “obey God rather than man” 
(Acts 5: 29). Actually, a Christian is the 
best citizen in the world. He pays his debts; 
he is honest in all things; he pays his taxes; 
he abides by the laws of man and of God; 
he maintains a high standard of morality 
and thus builds up the influence of the 
community in which he lives. 

6. But I say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you.” 
(Matthew 5: 44.) 

OBSERVATION 

It is not possible to love our enemies, and 
at the same time try to kill them, to con- 
tribute to the killing of them, or to harm 
them. 

7. “Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, 
but rather give place unto wrath: For it is 
written, vengeance is mine; I will repay, 
saith the Lord. Therefore if thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” (Romans 
12: 19-21.) 

OBSERVATION 


We, as Christians, are not allowed to take 
vengeance in any way. Vengeance belongs 
to God, and He will repay in due season. 
‘We cannot return evil for evil; but con- 
trariwise, good for evil. 

8. “And upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them.” (Acts 
20: 7.) 

“Not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together, as the manner of some is; 
but exhorting one another, and so much the 
more as ye see the day approaching.” (He- 
brews 10: 25.) 

OBSERVATION 

The divinely inspired example of the early 
disciples was to assembly every Sunday to 
observe the Lord's Supper. This is, we be- 
lieve, the solemn duty of every Christian. 
We cannot neglect it. To do so willfully is 
a terrible sin, and causes us to view the 
coming judgment with fear and trembling. 
(Hebrews 10: 26-27.) 

We are not political pacifists. We are un- 
tainted by ideologies subversive to our Amer- 
ican way of ite and hostile to our Constitu- 
tion. We advocate no overthrow of our Gov- 
ernment. We are simply religious conscien- 
tious objectors, endeavoring to the best of 
our ability to serve God acceptably and be 
law-abiding citizens of the greatest earthly 
Nation in the world. 

We emphasize the fact that we are a peace 
church. We are not to be confused with 
many congregations in this Nation wearing 
the same name; we are a distinct fellowship. 
We are a respectable and resolute religious 
community within the commonwealth. Our 
belief in a Supreme Being involves duties 
superior to those arising from any human 
relation, even that relation sustained by us 
to the Federal Government. We hold our con- 
science as being inviolate. For its preserva- 
tion, if necessary, we would lay down our 
lives as have martyrs of the past. 

We do not endeavor to take the carnal 
sword from the state but to leave it there. 
We cannot bear it. In consequence of this 
position, while we will not participate in 
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military service and training, we will make 
no attempt to obstruct the state in its so 
doing. And, further, we will not be found 
alined with, or participating in actions paral- 
lel to, those who would subvert our Govern- 
ment. 

From time to time some members of the 
congregations of the Church of Christ which 
are listed below (and probably others which 
are not yet listed) will become registrants of 
selective service. In view of the foregoing 
statements of the position of the true 
Churches of Christ regarding particlpation 
in carnal warfare, and the few Holy Scrip- 
tures referred to above, we claim the right 
so nobly accorded us in the Constitution and 
in present selective service regulations; and 
respectively request that upon registration 
and specification of conscientious objection 
our sincere members be exempted from par- 
ticipation in carnal warfare in any form 
(combatant and noncombatant) or training 
therefor. 

THE SIGNING CHURCHES 


Alabama: Kinston, Lowery. Church of 
Christ, route 2; Malone, Church of Christ, 
route 1, box 164; Montgomery, Union Hill 
Church of Christ, 17 South Union Street; 
Pansey, Pansey Church of Christ, Pansey, 
Ala.; Wedowee, Napoleon Church of Christ, 
route 2. 

Arkansas: Advance, Church of Christ, Ad- 
vance, Ark.; Berryville, Hale Community 
Church of Christ, route 4; Imboden, Little 
Springs, Church of Christ, route 1; Jeru- 
salem, Mount Zion Church of Christ, Jeru- 
salem, Ark.; Norfolk, Martin Springs Church 
of Christ, Norfolk, Ark.; Pocahontas, Church 
of Christ, Maynard route; Rogers, Oak Hill 
Church of Christ, Rogers, Ark. 

California: Armona, Railroad Avenue 
Church of Christ, Armona, Calif.; Aromas, 
Aromas Church of Christ, route 1, box 40B; 
Arvin, Church of Christ, 225 Fourth Street; 
Bakersfield, Church of Christ, Eighteenth and 
D Streets; Bloomington, Church of Christ, 
Bloomington, Calif.; Carlsbad, Church of 
Christ, North Carlsbad Community Club; 
Ceres, Church of Christ, Poplar Avenue; El 
Centro, Church of Christ, Seventh and 
Brighton; Fresno, Orange Avenue Church of 
Christ, 757 Orange Avenue; Glendora, Church 
of Christ, Arrow Highway and Glendora Ave- 
nue; Graton, Church of Christ, 223 West 
Main Street; Greenfield, Greenfield Church 
of Christ, Palm and Tenth; Lodi, Church of 
Christ, Hilborn and Garfield Streets; Los An- 
geles, Church of Christ, 3535 Siskiyou Street; 
Madera, Church of Christ, 300 South Drive; 
Montalvo, Montalvo Church of Christ, 2780 
Bune Road; Montebello, Church of Christ, 
138 South Fourteenth Street; National City, 
Church of Christ, 1806 D Avenue; Orange 
Cove, Church of Christ, corner Eleventh and 
Eighth Streets; Orange, Church of Christ, 
YMCA Building; Pomona, Church of Christ, 
236 South Reservoir Street; Porterville, 
Church of Christ, 300 South Hockett 
Street; Redding, Church of Christ, route 1, 
box 3482; Sacramento, Church of Christ, 5301 
Sixty-fourth Street; Salinas, Alisal Church 
of Christ, across from airport; Sanger, West 
Avenue Church of Christ, 230 West Avenue; 
Stockton, Church of Christ, corner Netheron 
and Gurnsey Streets; Woodlake, Church of 
Christ, 496 South Valencia Boulevard. 

Colorado: Delta, Church of Christ, Ninth 
and Palmer Streets; Holyoke, Church of 
Christ, box 234. 

Florida: Fort Lauderdale, Church of 
Christ, 916 North West Seventh Terrace; 
Gretna, Church of Christ, James W. Korne- 


Say. 

Georgla: La Grange, Church of Christ, 1301 
Murphey Avenue; Temple, Church of Christ, 
East Johnson. 

Illinois: Mozier, Church of Christ, Mozier, 
III.; Quincy, Church of Christ, 1704 South 
Seventeenth Street. 


Indiana: Harrodsburg, Church of Christ, 
Harrodsburg, Ind.; Richmond, Church of 
Christ, 913 North Sixteenth Street; Veeders- 
burg, Bonebreak Church of Christ, United 
States Highway No. 41. 

Iowa: Ottumwa, Church of Christ, Finley 
Avenue and Adella Street. 

Kansas: Alta Vista, Church of Christ, west 
of post office; Kansas City, Church of Christ, 
Tenth Street at Ray. 

Kentucky: Liberty, Walnut Hill Church 
of Christ, route 5; Mt. Vernon, Blue Springs 
Church of Christ, Mount Vernon, Ky. 

Louisiana: Hammond, Church of Christ, 
801 Merry Street; Marion, Jerusalem Church 
of Christ, star route, box 78. 

New Mexico: Albuquerque, Church of 
Christ, Carpenter’s Hall, 9 East Coal Street; 
Portales, North Side Church of Christ, 521 
North Avenue A. 

Oklahoma: Ada, Church of Christ, 405 West 
Sixth Street; Ardmore, Church of Christ, 
1012 First Avenue NW.; Council Hill, Church 
of Christ, Council Hill, Okla.; Cordell, Church 
of Christ, Ninth and North Market Streets; 
Crescent, Church of Christ, Crescent, Okla.; 
Elmore City, Oak Grove Church of Christ, 
Elmore City, Okla.; Frederick, Carter Church 
of Christ, 800 South Thirteenth Street; 
Golden, Church of Christ, Golden, Okla.; 
Graham, Graham Church of Christ, Graham, 
Okla.; Hartshone, Church of Christ, box 204; 
Healdton, Church of Christ, East Texas Ave- 
nue; Lexington, Church of Christ, West Lex- 
ington; McAllister, Church of Christ, B 
Street and Grand Avenue; Oklahoma City, 
Capitol Hill Church of Christ, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Sentinel, Church of Christ, 
Third and Lincolin Streets; Stratford, Goar 
Corner Church of Christ, route No. 2; Okla- 
homa City, Church of Christ, 1836 Northwest 
Seventh Street; Stillwell, Noel Chapel Church 
of Christ, Stillwell, Okla.; Sulphur, Church 
of Christ, Tishiomingo Avenue; Stroud, 
Church of Christ, West Sixth Street; Tulsa, 
Church of Christ, 2411 North Columbia; 
Washington, Church of Christ, route No. 1; 
Wilson, Church of Christ, West Main Street; 
Wynnewood, Church of Christ, Seminole 
Street. 

Oregon: Hood River, 
Christ, route 1, box 712. 

Pennsylvania: Butler, Church of Christ, 
route 7; Commadore, Lovejoy Church of 
Christ, route 1; Flemington, Church of 
Christ, Wright Street; Le Contes Mills, 
Church of Christ, route 1. 

South Carolina: Greenville, 
Christ, 19 Jamison Street. 

Tennessee: Ethridge, Union Hill Church of 
Christ, route 2; Lawrenceburg, Chapel Grove 
Church of Christ, Lawrenceburg, Tenn.; 
Memphis, Rugby Park Church of Christ, 2755 
Hindman Ferry Road. 

Texas: Abilene, Church of Christ, Lytle 
Gardens Addition; Beaumont, Lamar Addi- 
tion Church of Christ, 1059 Vermont Street; 
Bowie, Fruitland Church of Christ, route 2; 
De Leon, Ramsey Church of Christ, Man- 
chaca and Moreland Streets; Floresville, 
Church of Christ, route 3; Forth Worth, 
Church of Christ, 2704 Vaughn Boulevard; 
Houston, Church of Christ, 8001 Buchanan 
Street; Lockhart, Church of Christ, South 
Church and West Market; Lubbock, Church 
of Christ, 2012 Third Street; Melissa, Melissa 
Church of Christ, Main Street; Midland, 
Church of Christ, 907 South Terrell; Milano, 
Sand Grove Church of Christ, route 1; 
Odessa, Clements Street Church of Christ, 
Clements and South Lincoln; Richmond, 
Church of Christ, Richmond, Tex.; San An- 
gelo, Lakeview Church of Christ, Forty-sec- 
ond and Bowie; San Antonio, Church of 
Christ, 401 Gulf Street; Temple, Church of 
Christ, 819 South Twenty-ninth Street; 
Waco, Church of Christ, 1605 South Fourth 
Street; Walnut Springs, Cross Roads Church 
of Christ, route 1; Wichita Falls, Church of 
Christ, North Sixth and Broadway. 


Odell Church of 


Church of 
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Washington: Kennewick, Church of Christ, 
215 East Fourth Avenue; Yakima, Church of 
Christ, 608 North Twenty-fifth Avenue. 

West Virginia: Clio, Clio Church of Christ, 
Clio, W. Va.; Piney View, Warden Church of 
Christ, U. S. Highway 19; South Charleston, 
Mallory Chapel Church of Christ, route 7, 
box 613; Spring Hill, Church of Christ, Ken- 
tucky Street. 


Wings for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
has yet thoroughly appraised or fore- 
cast the impact of the air age upon the 
people of our country. Despite the 
mounting tide of air travel and the grow- 
ing use of commercial air transporta- 
tion, the age of flight has not yet pene- 
trated the realm of everyday living to 
the degree with which the automobile 
has changed our lives. It would be a 
foolhardy prophet who would assert that 
the added dangers inherent in flying will 
prevent the family plane from some day 
supplementing the family automobile. 
There may well come a time in the fore- 
seeable future when our big problems will 
be flying lanes rather than highways. 

Today’s high schools are still concen- 
trating in their shop training upon the 
automobile engine; tomorrow it may be 
the turn of the airplane motor. In 
Washington, a meeting sponsored by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, the Air 
Transport Association, and the Aircraft 
Industries Association has assembled 
representatives of 22 cities for an edu- 
cational conference designed to keep 
educators up to date on aircraft design 
and development, research, and pro- 
duction. 

It may well be that out of this confer- 
ence will emerge a new appreciation of 
the importance of air development as 
ordinary method of long-distance trans- 
portation of the coming generation. 
Maybe we ought to be glad that we were 
born a generation early. 


Newest Appeal for Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 3, 1952 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the 
cradle-to-the-grave planners are at it 
again, seeking to buy the people's votes 
with their own money. 

Scholarships as Federal grants seem 
like generosity with an unusual appeal. 
We were told it was to be the next step 
to follow GI educational benefits, 
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Two alert newspapers in my district 
have, however, exposed the bugs in this 
newest demagogic appeal for votes. Be- 
cause I believe their comments should 
receive the consideration of the Con- 
gress, I ask that these two editorials be 
included at this point in my remarks: 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot 
of June 28, 1952] 


Pure POLITICS 


Another phony issue with a tremendous 
amount of appeal has been put in the Demo- 
cratic Party showcase by Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing. 

That is his plan for Federal scholarships 
or guaranteed loans to help young men and 
women get a college education, 

The issue is a phony and is purely political 
because it doesn’t have a ghost of a chance 
of being enacted in this session of Congress. 
Committee hearings will not even be held 
before there is a new President in the White 
House and possibly a new Security Adminis- 
trator, 

But the Impact will be great on parents 
who want to get the best for their children 
but can’t afford it, ; ; 

Truman will send your boy or girl to 
college. That will become a curbstone and 
back-fence political slogan. There will be 
little sober analysis of the proposal because 
this is an election year and the catchy issues 
are the ones that count with many voters. 

The cry of “more socialism” already has 
been raised against the plan, but the issue is 
not entirely clear. It is difficult to say 
exactly where a government's obligation to 
its citizens ends and socialism begins. Free 
public schools are not regarded as socialistic 
nor is Federal aid to land-grant colleges or 
to extension education programs which carry 
on continuing education among adults. 
These things are accepted. Who can say that 
a Federal scholarship plan is the step which 
carries education over the line into socialism? 

Anything originating with Ewing is sus- 
pect. Certainly it, would be another step 
toward the destruction of individual initia- 
tive. The honored American custom of work- 
ing to get an education may disappear and 
with it the great benefits to those who get 
their schooling the hard way. 

Possibly that may be outweighed by the 
advantages of assuring a steady supply of 
skilled individuals, 

These arguments are beside the point now, 
however. The Ewing plan stands now as 
only an appeal to voters. It is the material 
of which the New Deal is built. 


[From the Adrian (Mich.) Daily Telegram 
of June 30, 1952] 


Keep GOVERNMENT OUT 


The Truman administration has a new 
plan to spend tax money and at the same 
time create a wedge with which the Fed- 
eral Government might exert greater in- 
fluence in the field of higher education. 
The proposal has ominous undercurrents 
which, over the years, might make colleges 
and universities dependent on Federal aid. 
For that reason it should be avoided. 

Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing, with President Truman’s authoriza- 
tion, proposes a Federal scholarship and 
loan program to help needy youths get a 
college education. It would cost, in the 
beginning, about $128,000,000 a year. No 
one knows where it would end. A bill cover- 
ing the program has been sent to Con- 
gress. 

And Oscar Ewing, be it remembered, is 
the spearhead of all Mr. Truman's social- 
istic planning. He is head of the vast Fed- 
‘eral’ Security Agency who controls 11 
bureaus. He spends two billion a year and 
has 36,000 political employees under him. 


He is constantly trying to extend his power 
and his spending. He wants socialized medi- 
cine, like England’s; recently he tried to 
get free hospital care for all over 65; now 
he wants to subsidize education, He is 
doing his utmost to make the United States 
a welfare state like England—which is 
pure socialism and a long step on the road 
to dictatorship. 

The student aid bill would provide schol- 
arships ranging up to 8800 a year, accord- 
ing to individual need. Ewing estimates 
that the average would be $500 or $600, 
In addition the fund would provide loan in- 
surance whereby students could borrow up 
to $600 a year. The student thus would 
have up to $1,200 a year available for col- 
lege expenses. 

The $600 loans would be repaid over a 
6-year period. But payment on the loans 
would not begin until 6 years after gradua- 
tion, No one so far has attempted to ex- 
plain why repayment should be delayed so 
long. Some of the loan money, of course, 
would be repaid. But by delaying repay- 
ment for 6 years the Government gives 
the impression that it would like to give 
away $1,200 a year to needy students. 

A good many college students, and es- 
pecially if they are in need, find ways and 
means to earn part of the cost of a college 
education. It isn’t unusual for a college 
student to earn $500 or $600 a year for 
such purposes. Some earn even more. A 
few who really are sincere and have a defi- 
nite purpose earn all of their expenses. It 
has been done many times in the past and 
still is being done. 

The limitations on a college education 
have not been measured so much by fi- 
nances as upon desire and determination, 
And those who have worked for it some- 
times turn out better than those who en- 
joyed an easy ride. 

So with the proposed Federal scholarship 
program it might be possible, under ideal 
conditions, for a student to have an in- 
come of $1,800 a year. That is more than 
most students need, The scholarship plan 
would penalize individual effort. It would 

ote laziness and idleness in the young- 
er generation. The life of a student would 
indeed become soft and easy. 

But that is not the biggest danger of the 
Federal scholarship plan. Ewing estimates 
that the plan would add 50,000 or 60,000 
students to university and college rolls 
each year. With already high enrollments 
and with physical plants bursting at the 
seams further expansion would be neces- 
sary. With the Federal Government re- 
sponsible for new thousands of students in 
the schools, would the Government then 
become obligated to help pay expansion 
and instruction costs? Some institutions 
doubtless would suggest it. 

With the Federal Government embarked 
upon a permanent policy of student subsi- 
dization it is only a short step toward the 
permanent subsidization of the colleges and 
universities which they attend. With per- 
manent Federal aid for colleges and uni- 
versities it is another short step to aid for 
all public schools, Demands for. it prob- 
ably would be made, and with some plausi- 
bility. If young people are entitled to Fed- 
eral scholarships for college, aren’t their 
parents entitled to help in getting them 
through high school? 

Once the Federal Government starts to 
subsidize education there is no place to 
stop. Ewing says that the scholarship 
plan should not influence the curriculum 
or teaching procedures or the policies of 
colleges. But either directly or indirectly 
educational institutions eventually would 
become dependent upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. They would become dependent 
upon the Government for students. They 
might become dependent for much more. 
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Once schools are dependent on the Fed- 
eral Government, who can say that poll- 
cies never will be dictated? Who can 
guarantee that the Federal Government 
never will say what should be taught, and 
what should not be taught, and how and by 
whom? Once control has been established 
through financial aid, it is so easy to formu- 
late requirements under which the aid is 
administered. 

There is no need for Federal scholarship 
aid for college students. Even if there 
was, it would be unwise for Americans to 
take the risk of Federal control. College 
enrollment today is near an all-time high 
without Federal subsidy. Educators are 
predicting even greater enrollment in the 
future—and without benefit of Federal aid. 
Private funds for scholarship purposes are 
increasing every year. Where aid is de- 
serving and needed, and where it is sin- 
cerely desired, it usually is forthcoming. 
We had better let well enough alone and 
keep the Federal Government out of the 
educational field. 


Announcement of Hon. Foster Furcolo, of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FOSTER FURCOLO 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
obtained permission to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. If I were making 
a speech, there is a great deal more I 
would say. I simply wanted to tell the 
e that I am not seeking reelec- 

on. 

One of the great privileges of my life 
has been serving with all of you and, 
while there is much I would say if I were 
making a speech, what it boils down 
to is that I will carry you all in my heart 
and in my memory. 

I have the same feeling for-those I 
have met in the Press and Radio Gal- 
leries, in the congressional offices, and 
the people attached to committees, the 
pages, reporters, clerks, and other per- 
sonnel who are such a tremendous help 
to Congressmen. 

I hope to return to see all of you per- 
sonally but, in the meantime, I am just 
using this method to let all my friends 
on both sides of the aisle know that I 
am not returning to Congress. 

If any of my friends are in Massachu- 
setts at any time, I hope they will look 
me up. 

Good-by and good luck to all of you. 


Tax Inequality Between Financial 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, as a means 
of clarifying the tax status of certain 
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mutual financial institutions, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp excerpts from a 
statement published by the Illinois Bank- 
ers Association, representing the taxpay- 
ing bankers of my own State and 10 other 
State bankers’ associations. 

Specifically, the statement deals with 
the tax status of building and loan or 
savings and loan associations. When the 
1951 Revenue Act was being written, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Snyder appeared 
as a witness before the House Ways and 
Means Committee and vigorously recom- 
mended that these associations be sub- 
jected to income tax on their earnings. 
The House committee agreed, but the 
Senate Finance Committee watered down 
the Secretary’s recommendation to a 
point where the proposed tax was made 
quite ineffective as a means either of 
raising revenue or of rectifying the un- 
equal competitive situation between the 
taxpaying banks and the building and 
loans, and since the law was passed, the 
associations have seen fit to increase 
their so-called dividend payments and in 
other ways to spend their profits so that 
I believe very little tax is being paid, or 
will be paid, until corrective legislation is 
adopted by the Congress. 

The Illinois Bankers Association state- 
ment says in part: 

The original building and loan association 
consisted of the banding together of a 
small group of local people—neighbors—who 
agreed to save a small amount of money 
regularly and periodically, and to pool these 
savings into a common fund, with the in- 
tent of lending these savings back to one 
of their own group for the purpose of erect- 
ing or acquiring ahome. They did not reach 
out for members from other communities— 
only the local neighbors constituted the asso- 
ciation. They did not lend their common 
savings to nonparticipants—only those local 
neighbors who were savers could borrow the 
money. When there were no more borrowers 
among this local group, namely, when there 
was no further reason for the association 
to continue on, it was disbanded and the 
moneys on hand were divided among the 
members according to their proportionate 
interests. They had no complicated finan- 
cial structures; they had no paid employees 
except possibly the one who kept the books; 
they were not striving to make profits for 
investors, nor for the association; and they 
usually operated from one member's home. 

Then as time went on some aggressive 
entrepreneurs arose in these groups and con- 
ceived the idea of obtaining savings moneys 
from people who had no desire to build 
homes and who were not their immediate 
neighbors. They encouraged larger savings, 
both in installment payments and in lump 
sums. They promised these people that they 
would receive a dividend—profit—on their 
moneys. 

Then they went one step further. They 
were obtaining more savings moneys than 
their local neighbors had use for, so these 
active entrepreneurs decided that they had 
to seek other borrowers, and thereupon they 
started to lend their moneys to nonmembers, 
who had no desire to save and who were not 
their neighbors. 

Thus, the savings and loan associations 
modified their mode of operations. They 
had found means of establishing themselves 
on a permanent basis and engaging in out- 
right commercial transactions by permitting 
anyone to invest funds in the association 
and permitting anyone to borrow funds. 

As commercial undertakings, they have 
grown and prospered, and should have been 


taxed. However, during these years of tran- 
sition, from purely small and local institu- 
tions to larger and nonlocal institutions, 
and during the early history of income taxa- 
tion, there was no complaint from their com- 
petitors because the corporate income tax 
was very low and the advantages thus given 
them were of no competitive significance. 
Today this inequity and tax subsidy that is 
granted to these associations should be 
ended and they should be taxed on the 
same basis as are their competitor banks, 

Today, numbering approximately 6,000 in 
the United States, and with assets in excess 
of $13,000,000, these savings and loan asso- 
ciations, building and loan associations, 
homestead associations, and cooperative 
banks, as they are sometimes called, are 
large financial institutions, owning and oc- 
cupying large and imposing structures in the 
large cities. They advertise and solicit sav- 
ings not only from their own local commu- 
nities but from other cities, States, and the 
Nation as a whole, and using brokers to so- 
licit savings accounts for them, as well as 
other forms and media of advertising, such 
as newspapers, radio, and television—and 
advertising for these moneys on the basis 
that they offer a more attractive return to 
the investor than do the banks. They use 
the moneys so obtained to make loans to 
anyone, whether or not he has heretofore 
been a member, through the device of auto- 
matically making the borrower a member 
when he borrows, by having him subscribe 
for or purchase a nominal amount of shares 
in the association. They make these loans 
not only to finance homes, but to finance 
multiple apartment, business, commercial, 
and industrial buildings, similarly as are 
made by banks, insurance companies, and 
mortgage bankers. They operate vault de- 
partments and currency exchanges, issue 
money orders, make consumer loans, and 
write insurance. For all practical purposes 
they do everything that banks do except that 
their investors and members cannot write 
checks on their investments. 

When one contemplates the similarity of 
operations, the similarity of physical struc- 
ture, and similarity of names and words 
used in describing their employees and func- 
tions, such as receiving teller, paying teller, 
savings, withdrawal of savings, vault boxes, 
travelers’ checks, money orders, it is difi- 
cult to understand how our laws permitted 
one sector of business to escape taxation 
while its counterpart was being taxed as 
heavily as it was, during World War II and 


as it is today. 


Savings and loan associations have at- 
tempted to justify their favored position on 
the ground that they are mutual associa- 
tions not engaged in business and have no 
profits to tax. But the evidence discloses 
that the savings and loan association of to- 
day is a fully commercial business engaged 
in an enterprise for profit. 

The members of savings and loan associa- 
tions do not lend each other money and pay 
each other interest so that all income is 
canceled out. On the contrary, the big 
savers do not borrow and the big borrowers 
save but little. 

Again, the mutuality argument under the 
most favorable circumstances could not em- 
brace present-day savings and loan asso- 
ciations since much of their income is not 
received from loans for the purchase or 
building of homes. Many of these associa- 
tions have a portion of their resources in- 
vested in Government bonds. The interest 
received on these bonds could not possibly 
be interpreted as being received from a mem- 
ber, home owner, or builder. Similarly, the 
mutuality argument has no application to 
the income received from such activities as 
the sale of life insurance, the selling of 
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money orders and travelers checks, or the 
operation of safety vaults, or currency ex- 
changes. 

It has been contended that taxing savings 
and loan associations would have the effect 
of destroying them or force them to reduce 
dividend payments to their investors or of 
impairing their ability to render the serv- 
ices they claim to perform. The implication 
is that savings and loan associations make 
so little in profits that they cannot pay Fed- 
eral income taxes and still attract sufficient 
savings to stay in operation. If it is true 
that their profits are small, then the tax 
thereon will likewise be small. Taxing com- 
mercial-savings banks has not destroyed 
them and likewise, taxing savings and loan 
associations will not destroy them. 

Tax freedom has given cooperative finan- 
cial institutions a tremendous advantage in 
their competition for funds available for 
savings. They can pay much more in divi- 
dends to their shareholders than can tax- 
paying financial institutions ‘operating in 
the same fashion and turning more than 
half of their earnings over to the Federal 
Government in income taxes. 

These savings and loan associations have 
a gross profit of approximately $500,000,000 
a year. At present corporate tax rates they 
would pay the United States Government 
$200,000,000 or more. They should be taxed 
along with all other mutual financial in- 
stitutions. 

The problem can be solved by repealing 
sections 101 (2) and 101 (4) of the Internal 
Revenue Code which grant absolute exemp- 
tion to mutual savings banks, State-char- 
tered building and loan associations, and 
State-chartered credit unions; second, re- 
pealing the applicable provisions of section 
18 of the Federal Credit Union Act, section 
5 (h) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act, section 
26 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, and section 
63 of the Farm Credit Act which extend com- 
plete tax freedom to Federal-chartered credit 
unions, Federal-chartered savings and loan 
associations, national farm-loan associations, 
and production-credit associations, respec- 
tively. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the end of my 
quotation from the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation. May I add that my bill, H. R. 
240, introduced in the Eighty-second 
Congress and fully discussed by me in 
the Reader's Digest of April 1952 would 
completely remedy the situation, and 
would also tax all other mutual and co- 
operative business organizations and 
corporations that are now escaping Fed - 
eral income tax in an amount that is not 
less than $1,000,000,000 a year. 


Tribute to the Librarian and Staff of the 
Library of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT R. O’CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
brief tribute to the Librarian and staff of 
the Library of Congress be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LIBRARIAN AND STAFF OF THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Before my term as a Member of the United 
States Congress comes to a close I feel it 
incumbent upon me to say a few words at- 
testing to the excellence of the service and 
assistance rendered me during the past 514 
years by the distinguished Librarian of the 
Library of Congress, Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
and his very competent assistants, particu- 
larly those in the Department of Legislative 
Reference, 

To keep abreast and ahead of the fast- 
moving developments in the country and the 
Congress, a capable and complete reference 
service is of the utmost necessity. On many 
occasions the reference material desired must 
be forthcoming promptly, sometimes almost 
at a moment’s notice. 

Whenever such occasions arose and we 
turned to the Library of Congress and the 
Department of Legislative Reference for aid, 
the response was prompt and adequate, evi- 
dencing not only a modern, progressive sys- 
tem but also the utmost desire on the part 
of all members of the staff to render every 
possible assistance. 

While I hesitate to single out individual 
personnel for special commendation, because 
the many others necessarily omitted might 
feel slighted, I feel that I should offer my 
particular appreciation to the Director of 
the Legislative Reference Service, Ernest S. 
Griffith, now on leave of absence, and the 
very capable Acting Director of the Service, 
Wilford C. Gilbert. Others whose names 
come to mind readily, as haying been of par- 
ticular service to me, are James P. Radigan, 
Jr., Chief of the American Law Section; 
Charles A. Welch, Chief of the Economic 
Section; as well as Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, of 
the International Relations Section; Myer 
Jabostein, senior specialist, Money and Bank- 
ing; Dorothy Schaffter, senior specialist, 
American Government and Public Adminis- 
tration; Dr. F. O. Wilcox, assigned to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, and Asher 
Achenstein, senior specialist in housing. 

The impression gets around at times, un- 

fortunately, that Government employees, by 
and large, do little work and have a rela- 
tively easy life. 
As for those with whom I have come most 
closely in contact during my nearly 6 years 
in the Senate, namely, the above-mentioned 
and other staff members of the Library of 
Congress as well as the many office and com- 
mittee staff members in and around the 
Capitol, I can testify that there is no more 
hardworking, loyal group of employees any- 
where in industry or in any other field. 

To my personal knowledge, hours of work 
mean very little to any or all of these em- 
ployees during the sessions of Congress and 
quite frequently the work is of an exacting 
nature and done under rush conditions, 

I consider it a privilege to offer this public 
expression of my feeling in this regard and 
hope that it may be the good fortune of some 
of those who feel that Government employees 
are not doing their jobs, to look in upon the 
groups which I have particularly mentioned 
and see how effictently, conscientiously, and 
loyally they perform their duties, 


Charles P. McCormick, of Baltimore, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 
United States has been most fortunate 


throughout the years in acquiring the 
valuable services of outstanding business 
and professional men to represent this 
Nation in conyention of international 
organizations. No more striking illus- 
tration of this desirable situation could 
be cited than in the patriotic and un- 
selfish participation of Mr. Charles P. 
McCormick, of Baltimore, Md., who for 
several years has been in the forefront 
in the functioning of the International 
Labor Organization. This is a tripartite 
assembly with representations from em- 
ployers, workers, and government from 
approximately 60 nations of the world. 

Aptly descriptive of Mr. MeCormick's 
worth-while contribution to this con- 
certed effort is an article published in 
the Harvard Business Review. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts of the 
article by Mr. George V. Moser be printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Businessmen of the United States can no 
longer exist in isolation. They are affected 
by world developments whether or not they 
participate in them and regardless of their 
own individual views about them. It is 
therefore of paramount importance that 
they undersand those developments. Among 
the principal factors on the international 
scene today is of course the United Nations. 
This organization represents probably the 
most extensive and comprehensive effort in 
history to achieve peace and prosperity 
through international cooperation. Yet few 
businessmen understand all its many ac- 
tivities; in particular, they fail to realize how 
vitally they themselves may be affected. 

It is my intention in this article to inform 
businessmen about one of those activities 
which directly concerns them—the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. It is my hope to 
stimulate their interest in understanding 
ILO and to persuade them to do something 
about it. 

Inform yourself thoroughly about the ILO 
and its operations. Read the records of ILO 
proceedings. Study the research reports and 
reports of investigations prepared by the ILO. 
These will help to inform you about what is 
going on in other countries and how the 
United States or your own foreign opera- 
tions might be affected. 

Know your United States employer dele- 
gate. He is Mr. Charles P. McCormick, presi- 
dent of McCormick & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Keep him informed on your viewpoint. Help 
him to make known the employer attitude. 
‘The ILO can be a fine sounding board for the 
United States employer and for private en- 
terprise, but employers must get behind and 
support their delegate. Don't wait for an 
invitation. Offer your help now. Both large 
and small employers can be of help. 

A bookshelf of reading matter about the 
American way should be made available to 
young people in foreign universities. This 
material should be carefully selected. (Per- 
haps much of it has still to be written. There 
are plenty of texts on trade unionism, social- 
ism, and so on, but explanations of our view 
are rare.) Students are asking for such 
material. You ought to help provide it, 

Mr. Charles P. McCormick in his book The 
Power of People points out the responsibili- 
ties of business as follows: “a business con- 
cern can no more hold itself remote from 
government in the United States today than 
the United States as a Nation can hold itself 
remote from the other nations of the world. 
Time and transportation have beaten down 
the barriers. We are thoroughly interrelated 
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and the process of dissolving the mixture is 
as intricate as that of splitting the atom into 
its component parts. In the modern com- 
plex nations we know today, where does the 
force of government and that of business 
begin? Who can draw the fine line of separa- 
tion? We need business-minded statesmen 
in government for the protection of American 
free competitive enterprise. The new type of 
businessman in the future must be a student 
of people. He must understand government 
and politics and human relations as thor- 
oughly as he understands productive proc- 
esses, profits, and sales methods.” 


Challenge of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATRA 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to reprint in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the acceptance 
address of Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren on her 
election as president of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

I congratulate the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs on the program de- 
scribed by their new president as follows: 


I invite you to join with me in an active 
campaign to clean out communism, social- 
ism, Government waste, corruption, and 
lethargy. 

I invite you to join me in substitution 
for these evils a rousing campaign of Amer- 
icanism—a return to basic values; the old 
virtues of hard work, integrity in the indi- 
vidual and in government, and faith in God. 


Indiana is proud that a citizen of our 
State has been elected president of this 
great organization, and that the new 
president from Indiana has chosen as 
the theme of her administration the 
strengthening of Americanism. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHALLENGE OF DEMOCRACY 


(Acceptance address of Mrs, Oscar A. Ahlgren, 
newly elected president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, delivered 
Friday evening, May 16, 1952, annual con- 
vention, Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Go back with me, if you will, to March 18, 
1932, to a little town called Lowell in north- 
ern Indiana. On that day the Lake County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was holding its 
annual convention. I volunteered to rep- 
resent my club, the Whiting Woman's Club. 
My family says that I am a charter member 
of the CMI club (Can't Miss It). When it 
came time to elect officers, Mrs. Roy Rut- 
ledge, of East Chicago, arose to nominate a 
candidate for the office of president and she 
said some very glowing things about the per- 
son she was about to nominate. I have a 
habit of nodding my head when I agree with 
& speaker and my friends tell me that I 
agreed with everything she said—then to my 
surprise—she nominated me, That was the 
beginning—20 years ago. 

It is with a feeling of awe, a feeling of 
amazement, a feeling of gratitude, and a 
feeling of humility, that I stand before you 
as your new president. 

It is with a feeling of awe because I am 
deeply aware of the responsibilities I am 
assuming as president of this great organiza- 
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tion, the largest group of organized woman- 
hood in the world. The next 2 years, be- 
cause of world conditions, will not be easy 
ones for me or for you, 

It is with a feeling of amazement for it 
seems but yesterday that I came home from 
Lowell, the very surprised president of the 
Lake County, Ind., Federation. 

I will always remember wha; my father 
said to me 10 years later when I was elected 
State president of the Indiana Federation. 
He said: “My dear, always remember this. No 
matter how many honors come to you in 
your life, if you lose one friend along the 
way it is not worth it.” I have always tried 
to keep his admonition in mind. 

It is with a feeling of gratitude—a feeling 
of gratitude to my many, many friends all 
over this great land of ours. Over 300 Indi- 
ana women are here tonight, and their love 
and loyalty is very dear and precious to me. 
My heart overflows with happiness when I 
think of my own club members—25 of them 
are here this evening. 

I come to you from the State of Indiana— 
the Hoosier State. There is one thing in 
which we Hoosiers excel—and that is loyalty. 
So I am grateful, not only to the club women, 
but to all Hoosiers who have been so kind 
to me. 

Of course, this presidency would have been 
utterly impossible had it not been for the 
loyalty of my family. There have been three 
men in my life. First, my dear father who 
taught me humility and gave me an abiding 
fait’ in God. Second, my wonderful brother, 
who taught and personified to me the attri- 
butes of perseverance and courage. The 
third, my beloved husband, who has always 
given me peace of mind. The devotion, in- 
spiration and understanding of Oscar A. 
Ahlgren has been a constant source of power 
and strength. Then, too, the enthusiasm 
and encouragement of my daughter and the 
friendly interest of my son-in-law (I some- 
times think that he is my biggest booster) 
have all contributed to make it possible for 
me to become your president. 

It is with a deep feeling of humility that 
I assume this high office and I pledge to you 
the very best of whatever talents I may 
possess. I shall always remember that the 
strength and welfare of our federation lies 
not in the hands of the few but in the hearts 
and minds of the many. 

I acknowledge and pay tribute to the 
splendid leaders who have served our feder- 
ation. As I enter upon this task I know that 
our organization is in a very healthy condi- 
tion. It will not be easy to follow in the foot- 
steps of my dear friend, Dorothy Houghton. 

Someone has said, “Though you walk a 
thousand miles with a friend, the hour of 
parting is inevitable.” Dorothy Houghton 
and I have traveled thousands of miles to- 
gether—not only in federation work but in 
personal friendship—and I am going to miss 
her. But the latchstring will always be out 
and we hope that she will be a frequent 
visitor at headquarters. 

We, the members of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, are the homemakers 
of America. True, we have professional 
women as well as career women in our or- 
ganization, but in the main we are the home- 
makers of this great land of ours. Now, as 
homemakers, what de we do every spring? 
We clean house, of course. 

Tonight I invite you to join me for the 
next 2 years in a campaign of national house- 
cleaning. I invite you to join me in an active 
campaign to clean out communism, social- 
ism, government waste, corruption, and 
lethargy. 

I invite you to join me in substituting for 
these evils a rousing campaign of Ameri- 
canism—a return to basic values, the old 


virtues of hard work, integrity in the indi- 
vidual and in government, and faith in God. 

If I were to have a theme for this admin- 
istration I would use these words, If you 
would like to build world peace start in your 
own community. 

Not so long ago I attended a meeting 
where a high-school boy was speaking in be- 
half of the Red Cross. He came to the middle 
of his carefully memorized speech and 
stopped, and it was evident that he had for- 
gotten his lines. He stood there nonchalant- 
ly for a moment and then he said, “Excuse 
me while I take time out for thinking.” You 
could see him going over the speech in his 
mind and when he came to the place where 
he met his Waterloo the words came to him 
and he went on. 

I have often since thought of that boy’s 
phrase—"time out for thinking.” 

The time has come when you and I need 


_ to take time out for thinking. 


You have made me your president in one 
of the most critical periods in our Nation’s 
history. We are in a war of ideas—with 
communism and socialism on one side and 
frecdom and God on the other. 

As I give you the objective of this admin- 
istration, which as I said will be a rousing 
campaign of Americanism, I am well aware 
of the fact that I may be called an isola- 
tionist. But those of you who know me will 
realize how ridiculous that would be. 

I like the words of Theodore Roosevelt 
when he said, “I believe that a man must 
be a good patriot before he can be a citizen 
of the world.” 

I know and you know that we live in one 
world today—whether we like it or not. 
Never again can the United States of Amer- 
ica live alone. There is ne such thing as 
distance any more. I realized that fully 
well when I went by plane to Europe, Alaska, 
and South America. The affairs of the world 
are served to us every day starting at the 
breakfast table, through the medium of ra- 
dio, television, and the press. 

The challenge to western civilization to- 
day is communism. America has the power 
and the resources to overcome this chal- 
lenge and we can and must meet it with a 
policy of determined action. Our Nation is 
against any “ism” that makes men slaves 
to regimentation. 

We must unite with the free nations of the 
world, for the combined strength, power, and 
resources of the other free nations of the 
world with those of the United States can 
defeat any aggressor. 

However, we have been so busy giving aid 
to our neighbors that we have neglected the 
state of affairs at home. 

It is axiomatic that we must have world 
cooperation to have world peace. But I 
believe that we will never have world peace 
unless we take care of many of the prob- 
lems right in our own back yard. 

Of course, we have the descendants of 
Judas among us—those who are pitching 
class against class, race against race, labor 
against management. They are vocaliy ex- 
hibiting their wares, but who is shouting for 
me or you—the average American? Who is 
telling the world that we like the United 
States of America and that we think that 
this is the best place in the world to live? 

How can we make the rest of the world 
believe in our way of life unless we believe 
in it ourselves. Today too many hesitate 
to display patriotism because they are afraid 
of being called isolationists. 

We need to get back to our old soapbox 
variety of Fourth of July oratory. The words 
of Patrick Henry—‘“Give me liberty or give 
me death”—need to ring out again. 

Freedom is not a right that just happens. 
There is no magic way to freedom. You 
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have to work and sacrifice and sometimes 
fight to keep it alive. 

The desire to be free does not depend upon 
boundary lines or treaties. Freedom de- 
pends upon people—people in Kokomo Ind., 
as well as in London, England—people in 
Washington, D. C., as well as in Tokyo, Japan. 

We in America have lived so long in free- 
dom that we are prone to take all our lib- 
erties for granted, and when that happens 
there is always the danger of losing them. 

I am sure that the threat to our Republic 
will never come from without. The threat 
to our Republic will come from within. It 
will come from you and it will come from 
me—when we surrender our liberties by ne- 
glecting our responsibilities. 

A growing paralysis of irresponsibility is 
creeping through the United States today. 

We seem to be thinking only of rights and 
privileges and seem to have forgotten the 
correlative obligations and duties that go 
with our freedom. 

The founders of this great Nation accepted 
their responsibilities without equivocation. 
They never, at any time, thought of shirking 
their duties in citizenship. They were afraid 
of government controls and shied from im- 
posing them. Their whole guidance was 
morality, religion and freedom. 

The distressing conditions which we have 
been reading and hearing requires that we 
must put the virtues of morality, religion 
and freedom into action, if we are to sur- 
vive, regardless of our political affiliations. 

As citizens of a democracy we have become 
soft. We are selfish. We have neither the 
time nor the energy to get behind jobs in 
our local communities. We are more con- 
cerned with what we can buy, what we can 
own, what we can get for nothing. 

You know and I know that our Nation is 
only as strong as the local community. The 
local community is the foundation of our 
national life. If the local communities 
crack, our Nation will crack. 

We criticize our Government—and that 18 
our privilege. But we have no right to criti- 
cize unless we are willing to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of government. 

We will never have good government un- 
less we actively participate in its affairs. 
Crime, corruption and waste will go on just 
as long as we hide in our lethargic shells. 

I beg each and everyone of you to become 
active in the political party of your choice. 
Instead of evaluating a candidate by what 
he knows, let’s find out what kind of a per- 
son he or she is. Let us make character 
the first requisite and also make sure such 
person is not an advocate of or follower of 
un-American ideals. 

I have always encouraged active participa- 
tion by women in the political affairs of their 
communities, State and Nation. I wish that 
we could have a crusade to encourage and 
support more women to become candidates 
for all public offices. 

That’s politics, you say. No, it is not— 
it is citizenship—trying to preserve our rep- 
resentative form of government. 

It was Socrates who said, “If man would 
move the world, he must first move him- 
self.” 

The time has come for you and I to move 
ourselves to preserve our American heritage, 
before it is too late. 

Are you willing to pay the price to change 
the unhappy conditions which cause us 
alarm? The power for reform lies right in 
our own hands. We women can have any- 
thing we want, if we want it badly enough 
to stick together. 

We are in the present condition because we 
have had a moral and a spiritual collapse. 
Even the Communists claim that we are 
going through a period of moral degenera- 
tion, 
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What has happened to us? Today we give 
social approval to things which we thought a 
disgrace a few years ago. 

What kind of examples are we? Why 
should we expect our children to go to church 
when we fail to go ourselves? Do you re- 
member the words of our Hoosier philoso- 
pher, Abe Martin? “The reason a lotta par- 
ents am't leadin® their children along the 
right road is cause they ain't goin’ that way 
themselves. 

We need to return to family prayers, to 
grace at meals, and plain unadulterated hon- 
esty in the individual and in government. 

Isn’t that what America needs today? 

What we have in this country was won for 
us by those who had an abiding faith in God. 
We must return to that faith so that we too 
can say that this Nation under— 

What was it Abraham Lincoln said? 

It was not that this Nation under com- 
munism. 

It was not that this Nation under socialism. 

It was not that this Nation under Govern- 
ment control. 

It was not that this Nation under the at- 
titude of oh, let George do it. 

What was it? 

It was “that this Nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom.” 

Let us have a crusade—a crusade to return 
to the heritage which is ours, a heritage of 
belief in God, a heritage of integrity, a herit- 
age of freedom. 


Maintenance of the Boatbuilding and 
Repair Facilities of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. HERBERT R. O'CONOR 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, the 
maintenance of the boatbuilding and 
repair facilities of the United States is 
of such paramount impcrtance to the 
Nation’s security and progress that I 
believe it most desirable to bring to the 
attention of the Congress and of our peo- 
ple generally the feelings of boatbuilders 
of the east coast with regard to place- 
ment by the United States Government 
of contracts for construction with yards 
in foreign countries. 

Subsequent to World War II and just 
prior to the Korean outbreak of hos- 
tilities the shipbuilding industry in this 
country was at such a low state as to be 
far below the minimum which the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Merchant 
Marine had declared adequate for the 
Nation’s needs. That must not be per- 
mitted to happen again. 

I ask inclusion in the Appendix of the 
Record of a communication and resolu- 
tion from the Atlantic Coast Boat Build- 
ers and Repairers Association, Inc., 
which covers the matter fully and which 
presents, in concise fashion their view of 
the problem facing their industry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ATLANTIC COAST BOATBUILDERS 

AND REPAIRERS Association, INC., 

New York, N. Y. 
Hon. HerserT R. O'CONOR, 
Senate Office Building, 
+ Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: The Atlantic Coast Boatbuild- 
ers and Association, Inc., with a 
membership of over 100 boat and shipyards 
along the eastern coast, at a recent meeting, 
adopted a resolution disapproving the con- 
struction of various types of vessels by for- 
eign industry and labor to the detriment of 
the shipbuilding and boatbuilding industries 
in this country. 

We ask your indulgence in reading this 
resolution since the practice which gave rise 
to this action seriously affects the future 
welfare not only of the shipbuilding indus- 
try but of other allied industries, and the 
labor market—which would generally be em- 
ployed on such jobs. 

We strongly urge you to do your utmost 
to retain for American industry and labor 
the job of constructing all vessels, not only 
for the United States, but also under the 
various pacts we have entered into with 
foreign governments, 

The resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas the shipbuilding, boatbuilding, 
ship-repairing, and boat-repairing industries 
are vitally interlocked and an integral part 
of the economy of the United States of 
America; and 

“Whereas in past wars and other emer- 


the construction, repair, and reconversion 
of all types of vessels; and 

“Whereas as à result of the aforesaid, the 
United States of America was able to prose- 
cute successfully its commitments not only 
during World War I and World War II, but 
during the present emergency; and 

“Whereas it has come to the attention 


have given out contracts for naval vessels 
and other types of naval supplies to foreign 
governments; and 

“Whereas it is a fact that the facilities 
of all the ship building, ship repairing, boat- 
building and boat-repairing industries are 
only being used up to 25 percent of capacity; 
and 

“Whereas m many areas of the country 
these facilities are lying idle and American 
workmen are unemployed because of the 
fact that our country has seen fit to give 
some of this work to foreign countries; and 

“Wherees it is important for the future 
welfare, prosperity, and defense of our Nation 
that these facilities be kept alive and going 
so that in the case of an all-out emergency 
these facilities will be ready at a moment's 
notice to assist and ald our Nation in any 
and all circumstances that may arise now 
or in the future; and 

“Whereas American capital invested in 
these facilities has not received the proper 
return and in some instances has deterio- 
rated as a result of the letting of these con- 
tracts to foreign nations; and 

“Whereas the American workman, who is 
an integral part of the backbone of ‘this 
Nation, has ceased being employed to such 
ak extent that as of this resolution there 

approximately 260,000 employed as 

8 1,722,000 during World War II: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Atlantic Coast Boat 
Builders and Repairers Association, Inc., an 
association consisting of more than 100 yards 
engaged in the construction and repairing 
of boats and vessels, notes its disapproval 
of the awarding of contracts by the United 
States Government to yards located in Italy, 
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Belgium, Norway, France, Netherlands, and 
any other foreign country; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Atlantic Coast Boat 
Builders and Repairers Association, Inc., 
whose members employ approximately 4,000 
employees, which represents approximately 
25 percent of the total number of employees 
available to said yards for employment, and 
whose ship building, ship repairing, boat- 
building and boat-repairing facilities are be- 
ing used only up to 25 percent of their 
capacity, call the attention of the proper 
agencies of the United States Government 
to the lack of work in the yards of the as- 
sociation and to their inability to obtain 
such work; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the proper Government 
agencies, Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Members of the Senate repre- 
senting the States or areas of the member 
yards of this association.” 

JEROME F. HEALY, Jr. 
Executive Secretary. 
JUNE 27, 1952. 


Television Sets for Veterans’ Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent last February, I discovered that an 
absurd regulation of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was operating to discourage 
the gift of television receiving sets by 
private individuals to veterans’ hospitals 
for the use and pleasure of the veterans 
hospitalized there. 

At that time the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration required that any charitably- 
minded person or organization, such as 
a veterans’ group, if it wished to present 
a television receiving set to a veterans’ 
hospital must also guarantee mainte- 
nance of the set for a 3-year period. 
That regulation discouraged many pro- 
spective donors. Under date of February 
18, I protested against this policy in a 
letter to Gen, Carl R. Gray, Administra- 
tor of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
I urged that the restriction against ac- 
ceptance of such gifts be removed. The 
Administrator rejected this suggestion. 

I then conducted some research and 
demonstrated that in a number of vet- 
erans’ hospital—some of them located in 
the same cities where television programs 
were broadcast—there were no televis- 
ion receiving sets at all for the use of 
the patients. Ialso contacted the princi- 
pal veterans’ organizations and asked 
them for their views. Most of them 
0 wholeheartedly with my sugges- 

on. 

Mr. President, I am now happy to 
announce that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has changed its policy and will 
now accept television receiving sets as 
gifts with only a 1-year guaranty of 
maintenance, which is the customary 
guaranty period of television manufac- 
turers and dealers. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert at 
this point in the Recorp letters I have 
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received from the Disabled American 
Veterans, AMVETS, the American Le- 
gion, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
stating their views on my proposal. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1952. 
Senator HucH BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: I want to thank you 
for your letter of April 14, calling to my 
attention the absurd policy of the Veterans’ 
Administration in refusing to accept any 
donation of a television set to VA hospitals 
unless the person giving the set also guaran- 
tees to pay all costs of maintenance for a 
3-year period, This is but another ridiculous 
regulation from a Government bureau which 
has issued many such rulings. 

We of the DAV have conferred with the VA 
in an attempt to obtain some change or 
modification in its policy relating to televi- 
sion sets. We have met with very little 
success, 

I want to assure you that the National 
Legislative Division of the Disabled American 
Veterans will cooperate with you whole- 
heartedly in any attempt you may make, 
legislatively or administratively, to have the 
current VA's television policy changed. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
National Legislative Director. 


AMVETS, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1952. 
The Honorable HucH BUTLER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR BUTLER: At the national 
executive committee meeting of AMVETS 
held on April 19 and 20 a resolution was 
passed in which our organization condemned 
the Veterans’ Administration policy of re- 
fusing to accept donations of television sets 
unless there is a guaranty that those sets 
will be maintained for a period of 3 years. 
It was the feeling of AMVETS that this policy 
has resulted and will further result in a 
decreasing number of sets donated by public 
spirited citizens to hospitalized veterans all 
over the Nation. 

Just recently a situation came to our at- 
tention through our national auxiliary. A 
television set was donated by an auxillary 
group to a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital some time ago and through some Vet- 
erans’ Administration policy the auxiliary 
is now unable to replace the set even though 
it has become defective. As I understand 
it, the officers of the auxiliary have offered 
to take the set and trade it in on a new 
one and give the new one to the VA hos- 
pital. However, because of what is appar- 
ently a shortsighted view of the part of the 
Veterans’ Administration, this request has 
been refused. 

We in AMVETS certainly agree with the 
stand you have taken in relation to this 
Veterans’ Administration policy and we trust 
that you will continue your efforts to have 
a modification of the regulation adopted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rurus H. WILSON, 
National Service Director. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1952. 
Hon. HUGH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR BUTLER: Your letter of April 
14, addressed to Mr. Miles D. Kennedy, direc- 


tor of our national legislative commission, 
discussing a subject which has maintained 
our constant and continued interest, has 
been referred to us. Mr. Kennedy felt that 
we could best offer our position in the mat- 
ter, hence the reason for his reference to 
this division of the American Legion. 

Let me say at the outset that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s established policy 
which demands proof of the maintenance 
cost of a television set for a 3-year period 
following its acceptance as a gift has pre- 
sented an obstacle in the path of those or- 
ganizations, societies, or people who wish to 
offer gratis television sets for the enjoyment 
of our veteran patient personnel. It has 
been objected to and seriously discussed in 
several of the bi-annual meetings of the 
national advisory committee to voluntary 
service and the sessions of last November 
provoked quite a little comment of adverse 
nature which occasioned the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to thoroughly resurvey and re- 
evaluate their program covering this feature 
of special services activities and it will likely 
be that the forthcoming meeting of May 22 
will find an announced change of heart. We, 
as representatives of this committee, will 
appear and offer every support in minimiz- 
ing this requirement. 

I do not believe that the absence of tele- 
vision sets in some of the hospitals can be 
offered as fact of failure of those hospitals 
to accept gifts of these sets. As you know, a 
good many areas in the country are without 
television programs and hence the need of 
one such set has not been apparent. As you 
undoubtedly know, however, the FCC re- 
cently relaxed limitations in establishment 
of television stations and this will no doubt 
bring about a change in this complexion of 
the picture. 

All in all I feel the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has had sufficient experience in tele- 
vision-equipment operation to now permit 
them to offer a program designed to accom- 
modate acceptance of donations of this kind 
without too many strings attached. I shall 
be happy to further acquaint you with more 
intimate details if you so desire and our in- 
terest will be continued and forcibly pre- 
sented. 

Thanks for bringing this matter to our 
attention. 

Very truly yours, 
T. O. KRaaBet, 
National Director. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Kansas City, Mo., May 14, 1952. 
Senator HUGH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BUTLER: I was pleased to 
receive your letter dated May 13 in further 
reference to the Veterans’ Administration's 
regulations concerning acceptance of tele- 
vision sets for use in veterans’ hospitals and 
appreciate having the information which 
you have obtained through your survey. 

A copy of your letter is being handed to 
Mr. George E. Ijams, director of our national 
rehabilitation service, who maintains liaison 
with the Veterans!“ Administration and 
through his service officers with managers 
of VA hospitals, and please be assured that 
if our organization can assist you in your 
campaign to insure the placement of tele- 
vision sets in veterans’ hospitals wherever 
and whenever feasible, we shall be happy to 
perform that service. 

With continued good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
. Director. 
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“Record Number of Votes Expected in 


Fifteenth District of Miċhigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I pro- 
pose with the help of the patriotic people 
of my district to get out the maximum 
possible number of qualified voters on 
primary and election day. I dare say 
there is not a more alert and patriotic 
constituency anywhere in the United 
States than that of the Fifteenth District 
of Michigan, which I am honored and 
privileged to represent in the Congress 
of the United States. Having enjoyed 
the utmost cooperation and support 
throughout the entire length of my serv- 
ice, I am confident that all that remains 
to bring out a record vote in my district 
is for me to prompt my constituents and 
to ask them to lend a hand on August 5 
and November 4. They will not only vote 
themselves, but will encourage and urge 
their neighbors to do so, and if needs be 
will baby sit for them and even transport 
them to the polling places. They know, 
regardless of party, that upon the vote 
of the people depends the freedom, the 
security, and the welfare of the Nation, 
They will not fail in a duty which is at 
the same time a God-given privilege. 
Therefore, I look forward to a record 
total of votes when the canvass for the 
Fifteenth Congressional District is final- 
ly and officially made. 


Abundant Food Production Is Vital for 
the National Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRE SEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Speaker, I have been a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture in the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States for many years. Al- 
though a member of the Republican 
minority during most of my service, I 
have considered legislation for our com- 
plicated and diversified agricultural eco- 
nomy on a nonpolitical basis. Food is the 
most important thing in life. Without 
food there is no life. I have, therefore, 
sought to secure the enactment of sound 
policies to assure abundant production 
of food and the incentive for farmers to 
produce it. Such a course is in the in- 
terest of both farmers and consumers. 
Therefore, playing politics with food pro- 
duction and the welfare of American 
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farmers can only work against the inter- 
ests of all of the people of the United 
States. 

Nearly 80 percent of the diet of Ameri- 
can consumers consists of beef, pork, 
dairy products, poultry, eggs, fresh fruits, 
and vegetables. These products are 
known as perishable or nonbasic com- 
modities. Three-fourths of all farm 
income is realized from the sale of these 
products. It is imperative to the welfare 
of all consumers that perishable com- 
modities be produced in abundance and 
that proper incentives be provided to 
secure such production. I, therefore, 
stress that all farmers engaged in the 
production of both basic and nonbasic 
commodities, must be included under a 
support program that provides equality 
for all of them. I have, therefore, fav- 
ored the 90 percent of parity price sup- 
port program for all farm products, as a 
floor under the price level to producers, 
and with sales in the market place at 
parity or above without governmental 
manipulation. ' 

Partisan politics did not appear in our 
Committee on Agriculture until the 
Democratic administration proposed the 
socialized Brannan plan in 1949. This 
plan was rejected in Congress by an 
overwhelming majority, and was also 
rejected by American farmers engaged 
in the production of the nonbasic com- 
modities. The Brannan plan is in op- 
eration in England, and the proposal 
made by the Secretary of Agriculture 
followed the pattern of the British plan 
with all of its penalties and complete 
Government control of farmers and farm 
production. The proposal made by the 
Secretary of Agriculture called for fines 
up to $1,000 and imprisonment, if any 
farmer did not comply with certain or- 
ders from Washington. 

The Democratic Party has again of- 
fered the Brannan plan as a solution to 
deal with beef, pork, dairy products, 
poultry, eggs, fresh fruits, and vege- 
tables. The present Democratic admin- 
istration has refused to give equality of 
treatment in the support program for 
perishable or nonbasic farm commod- 
ities. 

NINETY PERCENT PRICE SUPPORT LAW 


A great deal will be said during the 
coming months about the merits of the 
new law which establishes mandatory 
90 percent of parity support for six basic 
agricultural commodities. This law does 
not cover perishable commodities like 
beef, hogs, dairy products, poultry, eggs, 
fresh fruits, and vegetables. It only 
covers cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice, 
wheat, and corn. The first four com- 
modities are all produced in the South. 
We raise wheat and corn in the Mid- 


west States, but a large percentage of 


the corn is fed to beef and dairy cattle, 
hogs, and poultry. These are perishable 
products, and farmers producing corn 
and grain for feed must realize their in- 
come from the sale of beef, pork, milk, 
butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs. I 
state again that the Democratic admin- 
istration has refused to include these 
commodities under the mandatory 90 
percent parity support program which I 


have outlined covering cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts, rice, wheat, and corn. 

In lieu of getting equality of treatment 
for all American agriculture, the Demo- 
crats still offer the discredited Brannan 
plan with its penalties and Government 
control. In addition, the Democrats 
threaten American producers of these 
perishable commodities with unlimited 
imports of beef, pork, butter, and cheese 
from other countries of the world, which 
imports will be dumped upon our Amer- 
ican market in competition with domes- 
tie production. 

As many producers of dairy products 
know, we succeeded in securing the adop- 
tion of section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, commonly called the Andre- 
sen-Thye amendment, which authorized 
the Secretary of Agriculture to control 
imports of butter, cheese, fats and oils, 
and other commodities. There has been 
a lot of fuzzy“ editorial writing in re- 
gard to this amendment. The Demo- 
cratic administration, and certain other 
groups in this country that favored un- 
limited imports of dairy products, did not 
tell the people that the administration of 
this law was in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President, and that the law did not limit 
imports unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture found that such imports would in- 
jure domestic production or interfere 
with normal marketing and storing of 
the commodities, or would cause a bur- 
den and expense upon the prevailing 
price-support program. In other words, 
the administration of the law was en- 
tirely in the hands of the President and 
his Secretary of Agriculture. 

Unlimited imports of dairy products 
would accelerate the liquidation of dairy 
cows in this country, and cause a de- 
crease in domestic supplies of milk and 
other dairy products. 

According to Department of Agricul- 
ture records, more than 4,000,000 dairy 
cows have been sent to slaughter during 
the past 6 years. We have lost more 
than 100,000 milk cows during the same 
period in the First District of Minnesota. 
The human population of the United 
States has increased more than 20,000,- 
000 persons in this 6-year period, and 
policies should be initiated to increase 
the milk-cow population to keep pace 
with the human population. The end 
result of present policies is that we have 
the lowest per capita consumption of 
milk in recent history and consumers 
in the larger cities are paying the high- 
est prices for their milk and other dairy 
products, and dairy farmers are not get- 
ting the benefit of the increased prices 
paid by consumers. 

In addition to threatened imports of 
dairy products, I would like to point out 
that more than 60,000,000 pounds of pork 
products have been imported into the 
United States during the past 2 years. 
Nearly 12,000,000 pounds of this pork 
came from Poland, which is under the 
control of Russia, and the balance came 
from other countries of the world. Over 
300,000,000 pounds of beef were imported 
into this country during the past year. 
The new mandatory 90-percent parity 
law is of little comfort to producers of 
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hogs who were forced-to sell them this 
spring at from $15 to $17 per hundred, 
and to poultry producers who sold their 
eggs at 25 to 30 cents per dozen. 

I would like to again point out and 
particularly stress that the new manda- 
tory 90-percent parity support law only 
applies to cotton, tobacco, peanuts, rice, 
wheat, and corn, and not to nonbasic or 
perishable farm products. When the 
Secretary of Agriculture appeared before 
our Committee on Agriculture sponsor- 
ing the new mandatory 90-percent sup- 
port law I questioned him at length 
about giving the same support for dairy 
products as he was recommending for 
the Democratic administration to give to 
the six basic commodities. He said that 
it was too complicated to put such leg- 
islation in the bill. In the Senate hear- 
ing he proposed the Brannan plan or 
compensatory payments for perishable 
products, which I have heretofore dis- 
cussed. 

Since the Committees on Agriculture 
of the House and Senate will write new 
farm legislation, I am convinced that 
under a Republican President and Re- 
publican Congress. every effort will be 
made to draft sound support legislation 
to encourage production of the nonbasic 
commodities. I recognize that it is a 
difficult problem, but it must be done in 
the interests of producers and consumers, 
and, as one member of the committee, I 
will do my utmost to protect the integ- 
rity of the farmers who produce nearly 
80 percent of the food consumed in the 
American diet. 

We need and desire a healthy foreign 
trade in agricultural commodities. How- 
ever, it is difficult for me to understand 
why a Democratic administration, and 
certain other groups in this country, in- 
cluding producers of some of the basic 
commodities, should now encourage the 
liquidation of our great dairy industry. 
Tobacco and cotton groups have particu- 
larly urged unlimited imports of dairy 
products, and I regret to state that cer- 
tain women’s organizations have taken 
the same stand as the Democratic ad- 
ministration. In particular, the women’s 
organizations should know that the end 
result caused by unlimited imports of 
dairy products will create milk shortages 
in this country and materially increase 
the price to consumers. Furthermore, 
all of us should be interested in securing 
abundant production of the necessities 
of life to stop the inflationary spiral and 
to protect the integrity of the American 
producers. The same groups, including 
the Democratic administration, joined 
hands a few years ago to legalize the sale 
of yellow-colored oleomargarine on a na- 
tional scale. This has done untold dam- 
age to the dairy industry. 

The Democratic administration has 
consistently refused to give proper con- 
sideration to the need for experienced 
manpower on the Nation's food-produc- 
ing farms. Adequate supplies of food 
cannot be produced without competent 
farm help. It is not possible to hire 
responsible and experienced farm work- 
ers in competition with the short hours 
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and high pay offered by business and in- 
dustry. Members of farm families, old 
and young, put in long hours to secure 
maximum production. In many cases 
the draft for military service has taken 
essential farm boys from the farm with- 
out providing replacement labor. The 
Democrats do not seem to understand 


that it takes experienced workers to pro- 


duce the Nation's food. I will continue 
to fight for a change in farm-manpower 
policies. 

GRAIN STORAGE ISSUE IN 1948 


The Democratic leaders misled many 
farmers in the 1948 Presidential cam- 
paign on the false issue of grain storage. 
The Democrats claimed that the Repub- 
lican Eightieth Congress had failed to 
provide authority and funds to build 
storage space for the grain of the 1948 
harvest. The facts are that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, through its oper- 
ating agency, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, had ample emergency author- 
ity and funds to assist farmers in build- 
ing granaries and corn cribs on every 
farm in the United States without any 
additional action by Congress. The 
Democrats misled the farmers in 1948, 
but they will not do so again on this or 
any other cooked-up issue. 

I am convinced that a Republican ad- 
ministration in the White House and in 
Congress will strengthen the various 
agricultural programs and initiate poli- 
cies to secure abundant production and 
prosperity for American farmers. When 
Democratic spellbinders tell the people 
in the coming campaign that the Re- 
publicans will repeal all existing pro- 
grams, they are stating brazen false- 
hoods, and the people will not be de- 
ceived. In desperation the Democrats 
will try to cover up their mistakes, which 
have put our country into two wars and 
made possible the tremendous spending 
and tax program which is now in opera- 
tion, and which threatens our country 
with bankruptcy and socialism. 

We must maintain a strong domestic 
economy and a powerful military de- 
fense. We must initiate policies to se- 
cure peace and honest government. We 
must rid our Government of the influ- 
ence of Communist activities and put out 
of public office all individuals who do not 
believe in our. form of government and 
way of life. The time has come for 
action if we are to retain our American 
system and way of life, which is the best 
in the world. 


Behind the Bamboo Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES J. KERSTEN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 


Speaker, gradually the noose of commu- 
nism is strangling religion in China, 


The stories of terrorism and heroism are 
reported in equal degree as one begets 
the other. One religious society that 
has for years worked in China but is re- 
lentlessly being suppressed is the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary Mission Society, 
whose American headquarters is in 
Arlington, Va. Ten years ago they had 
260 missioners in China, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria. By 1949 they were down to 
114. Since 1949, 2 have died, 38 have 
been expelled, 18 are in prison, and a 
number of others are under what is 
euphemistically called house arrest. 

One of these missioners who recently 
escaped was Father Andrew Hillewaere. 
Father Hillewaere went to China in 1938, 
was interned by the Japanese from 1943 
to 1945, arrested by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in 1949, and finally expelled from 
China last year. He is now back in mis- 
sion work in Kasai in the Belgian Congo. 
On board ship after leaving China he 
wrote the following report of his cap- 
tivity in a Red prison, which appeared in 
the July 1952 issue of Missionhurst, a 
monthly publication of the Immaculate 
Heart Missions: 

BEHIND THE BAMBOO CURTAIN 
(By Father Andrew Hillewaere) 
COLD WAR 

In January 1949 we were in no man’s land. 
The Nationalists had gone, after having 
plundered everything they could take with 
them. Small gangs of stragglers remained. 
These would soon hand over their weapons 
to the Reds and go home unpunished or en- 
list in the Red Army, which accepted such 
deserters with open arms. I met one of 
those gangs, about 30 men. They were out 
to steal horses, arrested me, questioned me, 
and let me go. The same day I ran into a 
band of retreating Mongolians. They put 
their guns against my stomach—but we 
talked things over and they too let me go. 
They even provided me with a guide. Every- 
one was frightened in those days. My assist- 
ant was held up three times. The third time 
he lost everything. As he had been plun- 
dered before, the loss did not amount to 
much, 

At the end of the month, the Reds arrived 
in our village, the local officials with their 
staffs. All were natives and had never left 
our mountains. Through their spies they 
were well aware of all that I had done. They 
said: “Go on as before; you have nothing 
to fear. Your record is good.” 

In March trouble began. The local staffs 
were reinforced by a member of the secret 
police. The man was a stranger, and a thor- 
ough Communist. He came to organize the 
country and had his program all drawn up. 
The first day he announced: “There is a 
Catholic church here. Its priest must leave 
the country—or go to jail.” This same man 
had made trouble for the mission before, and 
had been involved in the murder of priests 
in Jehol Province. He stayed in our village 
longer than he had in all other villages of 
the section together. He spied on my every 
movement and conversation. He had no 
friends in the whole area. Everyone hated 
him. 

In May he called a meeting at which he 
declared that the mission school would be 
taken over by the government, and that I 
would no longer be allowed to teach cate- 
chism there, The children were forbidden 
to enter the church. The girls of the or- 
phanage were advised to get jobs in the Red 
administration, and to marry Communists, 
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We let him talk and went on as usual. In 
all sermons I answered the objection of the 
Reds against religion. I exhorted the people 
to take courage. I gave special talks to the 
girls of the orphanage. 

In June there was another meeting, or- 
ganized by the county commissar. The fol- 
lowing regulations were proclaimed: 

1. No religious ceremonies are allowed, and 
no sacraments may be administered. 

2. Catholics may have no further relations 
with the priests, except personal servants. 

3. Priests are forbidden to leave the vil- 
lage, except with special permission (which 
was never granted). 

4. All Catholics must register. 

5. The Catholic teacher was assigned to a 
public school 20 miles from here, and a pagan 
teacher with a good Red background was sent 
to our school. 

6. Freedom of religion was guaranteed. 
The regulations were only temporary, to com- 
ply with higher orders. 

I went straight to the office, registered my 
name at the head of the list of Christians, 
and demanded an explanation for these re- 
strictions attached to the freedom of religion. 
I asked for a copy of the regulations. The 
commissar answered that his word was the 
law. 

I appealed to the county officer. My dis- 
missed teacher went with me. The man an- 
swered that he had seen a written order 
about the regulations, but that he did not 
understand it very well. “Go on as before, 
until we get further instructions.” He wrote 
this down, and gave me a copy for the local 
commissar. 

The teacher and I crowed over our victory 
and went home. We delivered the copy and 
waited. The same night we were called be- 
fore the commissar. He gave me a written 
document: “Here is what I said this morn- 
ing, and it will be enforced.” There we were. 
I asked to read the document. He had me 
ejected from the room. 

That was that. I decided not to give in. 
It would stop all our work and kill the fight- 
ing spirit of the Catholics. But if we did not 
give in, what? They had the power. We 
tried a middle course and put out guards 
when Mass was celebrated and sacraments 
administered. I went on preaching and vis- 
iting people. If we were caught we would 
know how things stood. I was caught. 

In the beginning of July the parishes of 
the diocese were to be consecrated to Our 
Lady of Fatima. All Saturday I had heard 
confessions. Each family had been given a 
card with the prayer of the consecration. 
That night the commissar came and stayed 
in the village. 

A priest, in whose village no restrictions 
had been proclaimed, was visiting me. We 
held a council, The consecration would go 
through. We would celebrate an early mass, 
and not ring the bells. The visiting priest 
would preach. If bad came to worse, I would 
take the blame. 

The sermon was hardly finished when the 
church door was pulled open and the com- 
missar entered, with drawn gun. I asked 
him to leave the church and discuss things 
outside. He ordered the people to leave. No 
one moved. He began to beat the women 
with the butt of his gun. I told the people 
to leave, and they did, reluctantly. I stayed 
and served the mass. The man, purple with 
rage, saddled his horse and rode away. 

I rang the bells, and began the second 
mass. It was crowded. Many received holy 
communion. In the afternoon the bell 
sang its swan song, calling the people to 
benediction, sermon, and act of consecra- 
tion. The church was more crowded than 
ever before—but we were all aware that war 
had been declared, and that we would lose. 

Two days later two soldiers escorted me 
to the county seat. They took me before the 
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commissar, who was surrounded by soldiers 
and county officials. He scolded me for 
about 15 minutes. I knew at once what 
the accusation would be. I was ready with 
my defense. For each word he had shouted 
I politely returned 10—which made him even 
more angry. He raved on: “Religion is free, 
but the exercise of it is restricted.” I told 
him I could not understand his logic and 
that I would not comply, unless by force. 
After 3 hours of discussion, he released me 
once more and I rode home in the night. 
The teacher, who had accompanied me, was 
held there because I had been so stubborn. 
They released him early in the morning, after 
he had promised to help them prevent fur- 
ther activities. I promised him to keep 
quiet for a few days and to appeal. He 
caught the hint and fied the next day, leav- 
ing me free to go ahead. 

The people enjoyed my description of the 
discussion immensely—the talk went all 
around the county. All hated the com- 
missar and were glad someone stood up 
against him. But of course they knew that 
I could not win. Once those men have de- 
cided to get someone, they are capable of 
anything—as I would soon dis- over. 

I appealed, and meanwhile continued to 
do what I could. After 2 weeks I was ar- 
raigned once more and got a cool reception 
at the county seat. The discussion was as 
lively as before—I knew that I was fighting 
for the very life of my work here. After 
2 hours, I heard the verdict: 

1. The church could be opened on Sun- 
days and holy days. 

2. During the week, no sacraments could 
be administered. 

3. There would be no travel without per- 
mission. ; 4 

4. I would be allowed free relations with 
all people. 

T returned to the mission, and the people 
were relieved. We could not expect a total 
victory but we still had some freedom of 
action. The commissar was waiting for me; 
I gave him a report of the discussion. He 
asked for a written report. I answered that 
my word was as good as his. He replied, 
“Words are of no account.” 

Prom then on he settled in the village. 
A Chinese priest visited me—all his papers 
were in order. After he left, the commis- 
sar followed him, searched his luggage, found 
a breviary. That was suspicious. The priest 
was arrested, stayed in prison for 6 months 
and was later released without a hearing, 
or any explanation for his arrest. The com- 
missar’s revenge had begun. 

Meanwhile we were working under pres- 
sure every Sunday. All sacraments were pub- 
licly administered and we did what we could, 
in secret, during the week. Our sermons 
discussed in detail the objections of the Reds. 
During the week we worked as much as pos- 
sible with our hands, to give example to the 
people and to close the mouth of the com- 
missar. I worked in the fields, collected 
manure on the streets, and attended about 
20 sick every day. Those were 14-hour days. 

In July, my vacation year was due. The 
Reds knew that the Catholic priests went 
home after 10 years in the mission. They 
expected to get rid of me that way. What 
they did not know was that the bishop had 
urged me to stay, because any one who left 
China now had no chance of ever coming 
back. The holy father wanted the missions 
to remain staffed as long as humanly pos- 
sible. Furthermore my assistant was new 
and inexperienced. 

I had long ago decided to stay. August 
came and I was still there. The Catholics 
understood, but kept mum. The Reds be- 
came suspicious. More and more commissars 
haunted the village. I was closely watched, 
My catechists were scolded in public. There 


were continuous meetings, inquiry commis- 
sions and what not. Kids in uniforms ap- 
peared on the stage to air their antiwestern 
and anti-Catholic feelings. Communist girls 
in military dress made endless speeches, 
Those meetings lasted for hours and all Cath- 
olics had to attend. 

“Mao Tse-tung is our leader, our infallible 
genius. Russia is the example for the world. 
There is equality and welfare for all. Follow 
blindly the party line. Down with oppres- 
sors and imperialists who suck the blood of 
the people. Now everything is better than 
before. You get land, and other things to 
improve your living. The United States of 
America and Britain are the enemies of 
China. For a hundred years they have ex- 
ploited us unmercifully. All foreign coun- 
tries, except Russia, are behind them. We 
will beat them. We are 500,000,000 strong.” 

Religious freedom was proclaimed again 
and again, but they could not repress their 
hatred for religion. If one pointed out the 
raging persecution, they bluntly denied the 
facts. “Not religion but its ministers were 
persecuted, because they used the cloak of 
Teligion to oppress the rights of the people. 
There is no God, no heaven, no hell. When 
man dies, his candle burns out. The world 
was made through evolution. Man is an ape. 
Missionaries are sent by thelr government as 
spies, to prepare for the conquest of China. 
Catholics are traitors, slaves of the impe- 
rialists.” 

I knew that things were getting worse, but 
I still hoped they would not find enough rea- 
sons to arrest me * * * and went on 
working against time. 

On September 20, 1949, around noon, a 
Catholic told me that the assistant county 
officer wanted to see me, and also the com- 
missar. He was shaking. 

“Run away, priest“ he told me. I went 
anyhow. They asked me whether my con- 
science was at ease, I answered boldly “Yes.” 
They said they were not so sure (neither was 
I) and invited me to their office for further 
examination. Such an invitation is an order. 
A soldier was there to enforce it with a gun 
in his hands. 

The former teacher of my school received 
the same order, We made ready to leave; a 
soldier escorted us. He was a Catholic and 
told me so. My luggage was soon ready 
breviary, rosary, pipe and tobacco, toilet 
articles, and a book, The Knock at the 
Door. When we left the village gate the 
soldier said: “Father, talk things over care- 
fully with your teacher—I will keep my 
distance.” 

I followed his advice during the 18-mile 
trip we made in a mule cart. We decided 
what we would answer and what not. The 
teacher promised to be careful in his answers. 
He had been invited only to help catch me. 

When we arrived at the headquarters of 
the secret police we were put under guard. 
The chief began immediately with a 15-min- 
ute sermon at the top of his voice. I was the 
worst scoundrel alive in this part of the 
world and I had better start examining my 
conscience. Then they would show how 
lenient they could be. I was searched 
thoroughly, my belt was removed to prevent 
suicide. I could keep pipe and tobacco, I 
never saw the book again, but the door of 
the prison opened without knocking. I 
bowed my head, crawled on the dark oven 
bed, tripped on outstretched legs and feet, 
and wormed myself between the other pris- 
oners. That was the first day. 


LIFE IN A RED PRISON 
The prison was a single room, 9 feet square 


and 7 feet high; the floor was a cracked oven- 
bed full of holes, covered with sand and 


dirty straw. Its population was about 15 
men: murderers, bandits, anti-Communists, 
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innocents, all of them Chinese, four of them 
wearing handcuffs. 

Twice a day we were allowed to visit. the 
toilets, between 9 and 10 a. m., and 3 to 4 
P. m., in an open courtyard, well guarded. 

Once a month, we were allowed a bath, 
consisting of five cups of water in a dish, for 
five men. I never washed—fearing a con- 
tagious disease. 

There was no heat, even when it was 20 
below. Most of the prisoners had frozen 
hands and feet. We bundled close together, 
had to keep absolute silence from 9 p. m. 
till 5 a. m. 

During the day, it was forbidden to He 
down. We had to stand, all the time. : 

We had more than our share of bed bugs, 
flies, and lice. The third day I caught 283 
lice on my own body. 

There was nothing to do but read the 
Communist paper and listen to the dirty talk 
of the others. Whispering was forbidden. 
Any infraction of the rules was immediately 
punished with kicks and blows. One man 
who tried to escape got 200 blows and was 
carried out, dead, the next morning. An- 
other died in our cell, five became completely 
blind, three were sent home dying. 

Twice a day we had roasted oatmeal and 
water. 

I was in that cell 70 days. The worst was 
to be cut off from the other priests and 
Catholics. There was no opportunity even 
to think. I was never alone for one second. 
As a prisoner I had no rights at all. 

After 70 days I was put in a separate cell, 
with a well repaired oven-bed, newly white- 
washed walls—and an unlocked door. I was 
allowed to circulate in the prison compound, 
and to have food, drink; and clean linen 
brought in. I could freely wash and shave. 

Later there were further improvements. I 
was allowed to heat the oven-bed, and re- 
ceived special food. That was after I had 
been chosen a member of the prison self- 
government group in charge of the kitchen 
and general cleanliness. At the same time I 
received the one and only key to the store- 
room, an oil lamp, a stove, and freedom to 
go to sleep and get up when I wanted. An- 
other prisoner was assigned to clean the 
room and keep the stove burning. When I 
had money he was allowed to go out and get 
what I needed. A few others were promoted 
to share those privileges—and my room. 

All this happened when I was transferred 
from the secret police to the criminal! prison. 
The same change for better was also noticed 
for the other prisoners. Seldom was anyone 
beaten. They could go out more, and wash 
their faces every 3 days. 

Each prisoner had to work and to provide 
his own subsistence. Those who came in in 
chains were excused from working. Super- 
vision during the work period depended on 
the nature of the sentence and of con- 
duct. Some were allowed to stay out all day. 
Others came back from work only after sev- 
eral months. Those who tried to escape were 
almost always caught and punished with 
manacles and leg irons. Sometimes they 
were hung by their arms. Every new escape 
brought harder punishment. Those with 
long sentences were not allowed to work. 

The workers had many privileges. They 
could wash every day, got enough and better 
food, sometimes were allowed to smoke, got 
reductions of their sentences, received small 
bonuses, such as a towel, a cake of soap, cig- 
arettes. A maximum effort was required at 
work, and strictly enforced. They were al- 
ways suspicious of sabotage. Slackers were 
warned at first, then locked up, put in chains, 
their rations reduced, or sentence increased, 

An elite group was organized of the best 
workers. They received the best tools and 


were worked extra hard all day. Their out- 
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put was announced to the other prisoners 
and made the standard for all. The leader 
of each group tried to get the best results 
possible so he would be first considered for 
reduction of sentence—unless he proved to 
be a specialist and was kept longer for his 
skills. 

Others were released earlier, because they 
were too poor to provide their own food and 
heating, Even the workers had to pay for 
their food. Those who were in debt when 
their sentences ran out had to wait until 
they found someone to guarantee payment. 
There were always exceptions made—mostly 
for those who made a special effort to please 
the bosses. 

Everything earned as salaries, grain, and 
meal had to be brought to the prison. Bosses 
and guards took adyantage of this to organ- 
ize their own kitchen in the prison com- 
pound, and they borrowed freely from the 
prisoners’ stores without thought of pay- 
ment. The things brought by relatives and 
friends of the prisoners had to pass through 
their hands, and much of it stuck there. 

In the beginning of the Red regime the 
sentences were very light. That had been 
part of their propaganda. Common-law 
criminals, such as robbers, got off with 6 
months; murderers with 1 to 3 years. Later 
the sentences increased—1 to 3 years for 
bandits, 5 to 10 years for murderers, or even 
death, The heavier sentences were always 
for the rich. Those who were still taking 
profit from their confiscated possessions got 
5 to 10 years; those who spread false rumors, 
3 to 5. Death penalty was usual for anti- 
Communist agitators and spies. That was 
a golden opportunity to do away with thou- 
sands of people. There was no appeal. A 
few minutes after passing sentence they were 
shot, with all the witnesses that could be 
summoned at the time. 

The guards, in the prison of the secret 
police, were six young men who had served 
at least 1 year in the Red army. Five of 
them were farm boys, who had been pressed 
into military service. The sixth was a car- 
penter’s apprentice, too witless to learn his 
trade and too lazy to try. He was a volun- 
teer and liked it. He drank a lot, give us 
endless talks, raved and beat the prisoners, 
had been caught several times for immoral 
conduct. Not one of the six was honest. 
All were illiterate. 

In the criminal prison there were also six 
guards. In January 1950, the prisoners were 
to be separated in two different rooms, on 
one side political prisoners, on the other side 
the criminal tribunal, which ruled on crimes 
against common law. As the buildings were 
not finished these two sections remained to- 
gether until May. On April 28 I was de- 
livered to the criminal tribunal. Next day 
the people’s court convened, a well-rehearsed 
procedure, and from then on my affair was 
definitively settled. 

The chief of the prison was 22 years old, 
with 5 years of service in the Communist 
Party. He was a party member, immoral, 
illiterate, and utterly dissatisfied with the 
party. His assistant was 26, a merchant who 
enlisted as a soldier to escape his creditors. 
He was literate, arranged for the early release 
of several prisoners, for a good fee, and let 
others work for his private profit. 

The four others were guards. An old rick- 
shaw coolie, 50 years old, 13 years in service, 
member of the party, a good shot, still a 
better drinker, took almost no profit from his 
functions. A boy 17 years old, 5 years in 
service, had run away from home when he 
was 12 for a gambling debt. An illiterate 
little brute, but honest. 

An old prisoner, friend of the boss, con- 
demned to 8 months for opium addiction 
and immorality; stayed 5 months in prison 
and became a guard, continued to smoke 


opium, was again caught; confessed his 
feults and promised improvement after 5 
days at a Red reform meeting, and was re- 
instated in his functions, 

The last one was a former Nationalist, 21, 
who could read and write—and dissimulate 
his feelings. He told me once, “As soon as 
the Nationalists come back, I'll run over, 
after having shot a couple of those Reds 
around here. *” He was very helpful 
to me and told me all that happened behind 
the scenes. 

All these men made 150 pounds of oatmeal 
a month—two of them were married. No 
wonder they ate from the prisoners’ kitchen, 
burned our fuel, used prisoners as servants, 
begged for presents, and helped themselves 
whenever possible. 


RED JUSTICE AT WORK 


The questioning started as soon as I was 
arrested. The teacher was questioned five 
times, 3 to 4 hours each. He was threat- 
ened with chains, but he kept his head and 
told nothing. It cost him 3 months in 
prison, but probably saved my life. 

Then came my turn. I had to wait only 
10 days—some waited 5 months before the 
first hearing. I had about 21 sessions of 
3 hours each, conducted by four or five men 
of the secret police. The oldest, the chief, 
was 30 years old and could scarcely read or 
write. The youngest was 18, and had been 
with me 3 months in prison before he be- 
came a judge. He was literate, but did not 
care for the job. All were utterly ignorant 
of justice or law. 

Sentences were astonishingly different but 
uniformly unjust. The first five times I got 
no more than a continuous scolding in gen- 
eralities. Plenty of threats, too—twice I 
really thought they were going to shoot me 
the next day. I had been arrested; there- 
fore, I was guilty. They pushed piles of 
forms in my hands, on which I had to enter 
every offense I had committed since I had 
reached the age of reason. They were see- 
ing to it that I made a complete confession, 

They gave me some examples: Hoang 
Chiupao’s hands were tied behind his back 
for 10 days, then he confessed to a murder” 
(which later was proved to be false). “Chang 
Wankoei also confessed, after he had received 
only a small cup of oatmeal a day for 
1 week—and after they had beaten his 
shoulders to pulp with a poker. It was bet- 
ter to confess immediately. The chains 
were ready.” I confessed nothing and was 
thrown into prison once more for further 
examination of my conscience. 

Each time I had to start writing again. 
They had lost the other papers. One could 
never write enough. They scanned them all 
for contradictions, or for leads to new facts. 
Each time they wrote everything I said—on 
loose sheets, of course—and I was allowed to 
affix my fingerprint only on the last one. 
They could insert all the confessions they 
wanted above the signature. 

In the beginning I was utterly ignorant 
of my crimes, except that I was an anti-Com- 
munist, an imperialist, and a spy. But that 
was rather vague. Neither did I know who 
had accused me. Witnesses in my favor 
were not allowed. I was completely cut off 
from the outside world—though, through 
unofficial channels, I succeeded twice in 
sending out a note, and in receiving holy 
communion. 

After a month of threats and ravings, they 
were nowhere and changed their methods. 
“Please sit down. Have a cup of tea. After 
all your crime is not so terrible. Confess 
freely. We will help you and be very lenient, 
because you are a foreigner, and may have 
broken the law by ignorance, There are only 
a few points that are not clear. In a few 
days, you will be free.” 
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I knew all those tricks from former experi- 
ence and felt stronger. They made no prog- 
ress—and meanwhile the local commissar, 
my worst enemy, had run away, accused of 
theft and immoral conduct. The central 
administration in Peiping had heard of my 
arrest, and asked to see the accusation, to 
close the mouths of inquiring foreigners, and 
to find material for antiforeign propaganda. 

My judges were caught in a net, and saw 
no way out. They went to my village and 
asked the Christians and pagans to go bond 
for me so that they could set me free within 
a week. Immediately they obtained 80 sig- 
natures and sent them to Peiping. Isaw that 
document. Above those signatures, they had 
filled in all their former accusations. I was 
lost and protested but found no hearing. I 
was alone against 80 accusers. The people 
were against me. Wheh the people later 
heard this, a couple of them found the cour- 
age to come and protest—for which they re- 
ceived some blows in their ribs with rifle 
butts. But the thing leaked out in higher 
circles. The county officer was relieved of 
his functions—got a promotion—and I 
stayed in prison. 

The accusations were: 

I had said that the atomic bomb was a 
terrific weapon, That the local militia was 
leaving for the south. That 30 Red soldiers 
had deserted in Paotow. That the Japanese 
were still in the east. (Which was inter- 
preted that Japan still occupied east China.) 
That the United States of America had good 
armament, That there was danger of a third 
world war. 

I had exhorted people to convert after re- 
ligious activities had been forbidden. I had 
administered the sacraments, I had given 
marriage dispensations when a man prom- 
ised to convert, I had forbidden the or- 
phans of the Holy Childhood Association to 
marry pagans. I had preached against com- 
munism, I had exhorted Red agents to de- 
sert communism, I had sent the teacher to 
their meetings to spy on their activities, but 
had refused to go in person and had given 
bad example. I had sent secret reports to 
the bishop. I had ordered the Catholics to 
strike on Sundays and sabotaged the produc- 
tion plan. I had imposed penance (in con- 
fession) to those who had worked. I had 
kept relations with former Nationalists and 
spied for them. I had been unjust in the 
distribution of relief. I had beaten Chinese 
citizens, refused to sell land to builders, re- 
quested reparations from people who dam- 
aged church property, refused to rent land 
to tenants who cheated in paying. I had 
protested against the distribution of land 
by the People’s Government. I had pos- 
sessed a gun and bullets—which could not 
be found. I was an imperialist, sent and 
paid by a foreign power. 

The secretary of the tribunal was not a 
true-blue Communist. He had studied in 
Peiping and was a Protestant. Twice he saw 
me in private and said, “The boss hates for- 
eigners. He murdered priests in Manchuria. 
Give in on a few points, so that they can 
write up an accusation. Peiping is not satis- 
fled with the alleged reasons.” Another 
piece of good advice I received from members 
of the tribunal was: “Become a Communist 
and marry. You'll get a good job in the 
party.” 

THE REEDUCATION OF A PRISONER 

My relations with the prisoners were very 
good. Nobody ever complained about me 
and I was unanimously elected chief of the 
self-administration of the prisoners. I never 
accused any of them. They knew that I 
took their side—and that I always tipped the 
scale in their favor in the kitchen. As a 
true Communist, I shared with them every- 
thing I received, especially tobacco, If they 
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were in trouble I knew it first, and warned 
them. 

With the chiefs and the guards, relations 
improved gradually. A Catholic guard and 
the former Nationalist soldier were a great 
help in smuggling supplies and information. 
After a year, the boss praised me publicly as 
an example of learning and cleanliness. I 
had their confidence—for I was the only one 
who had the keys to the women’s prison (a 
privilege that not even the guards shared). 

Regularly, however, they complained that 

my thoughts had never been thoroughly re- 
formed and that they thought I would never 
show progress in the Communist ideology. 
And that was the first purpose of this prison. 
Reform of the mind—the great worry of the 
Reds, which they enforce everywhere, es- 
pecially among the younger generation, the 
hope of the future. Older people have dried- 
out brains, too hardened—useless to waste 
time on them. They should keep quiet—or 
be made quiet. 
' Enforced reeducation was an important 
part of the prison program, with endless les- 
sons and meetings. All problems were ex- 
amined from the political angle—and solved. 
Speeches and more speeches. Lectures and 
more lectures. Papers and propaganda pam- 
phiets. Then discussion and examination 
of conscience for each group, under the tlead- 
ership of a prisoner. This group leader was 
responsible for the day’s activities. He re- 
ported on the members of his own group— 
whether they listened, how they reacted, 
what they said. He had to sound out their 
ideas. While the group was discussing, an- 
other spy listened outside. And in each 
group was a secret agent who spied on the 
members—and on the leader. 

The super spy was called before the tri- 
bunal twice a month. He had to make a 
report. If he had nothing to report, he was 
in trouble. If he had something worth 
while, his sentence was reduced. They al- 
ways found people to do that job. 

Once a week there was a general meeting 
in the presence of the boss, the guards and 
the members of the self-government group. 
Each group had to appear. All infractions of 
prison regulations had to be confessed, also 
what the prisoners thought or felt about 
their leaders. First each prisoner had to 
accuse himself. We confessed all kinds of 
faults, even the most fantastic. We had to say 
something. Then the prisoners had to accuse 
each other—mutual hatred and envy had a 
field day there. If the culprit admitted his 
guilt, reprimand or punishment foliowed. If 
not, and there were no witnesses, the accu- 
sation was postponed to the next meeting. 
If witnesses appeared and the accused did 
not confess, then chains or starvation were 
used until he did so. Those who refused to 
confess once but did so later, were liable to 
be accused of all kinds of things, as they 
were branded as liars. Following the group 
meetings was a general meeting, during 
which the worse faults were revealed by 
the boss and punishment distributed. 

As a matter of fact, all those meetings are 
no more than a pharisaical comedy, for the 
prisoners as well as for the bosses. The bosses 
undergo the same thing from their bosses 
and once in a while must be accused by the 
prisoners. I dared once to protest against 
the brutality of a guard—and was out of 
favor for months. 

Faults that are unknown, or too important, 
generally were omitted. If they leaked out 
later, the recourse was: “I forgot to tell,” or 
“I was scared to tell.” Some groups agreed 
to break the rules. Then they all kept silent. 
Thus the guards, who stole food and tobacco, 
who smoked opium or visited the women’s 
quarters. They all knew of each other but 
kept silent at the meetings. When one was 
caught by an outsider, all fell on him with 


double zeal—because he had been dumb 
enough to get caught. The next day they all 
started again. 

He who knew of an infraction and did not 
reveal it, shared in the guilt. As arule every- 
one tried to avoid betraying others, but there 
were always some no-goods who tried to im- 


- prove their condition, get free sooner, or even 


get a job from the Communists. Those were 
Gespised by their fellow prisoners. 

The Red officials always had their note- 
books ready; they knew no pity for outsiders, 
except for a good fee. We had to learn scores 
of songs while in prison—all praising the 
ideals of the Red paradise, and abusing the 
decay of imperialism. 

THE ROAD TO LIBERTY 

On October 22, 1950, I had the distinction 
of making the headlines in the Communist 
papers front page, bold characters. All my 
crimes were recapitulated and my sentence, 
1 year and 3 months’ imprisonment, followed 
by deportation. That was a day of great joy 
and relief. Banishment was not so bad, and 
the prospect helped the days to pass faster. 
They nagged me to ask for immediate execu- 
tion of that part of my sentence. I declined. 
“I will leave as a free man, not as a favor.“ 

On December 8, 1 week before the end of 
my sentence, I received papers which said I 
was free and that I could reside in the mis- 
sion. After 5 days I should report to the 
prison again and be expelled from the coun- 
try. The 5 days dragged into a week. I set- 
tled by business at the mission, received 
many nightly visits from my people, heard 
all kinds of details about my trial, and could 
give some encouragement to my assistant. 

On the 16th I went back to the prison. 
They did not want me. I had to come back 
the next day, and so on, until December 21. 
That day I was loaded on a truck, accom- 
panied by the prison chief and my old friend, 
the former Nationalist. We drove 50 miles 
in 20-below weather. Half way we stopped 
at the Central Prison—and once more I was 
with the jailbirds and the lice. During the 
intermission I met Rev. Melchior Chang, who 
had been arrested in my district long before 
me. He had been appointed Coadjutor 
Bishop of Siwantzu more than a year ago— 
this was the first news he had heard of his 
promotion. 

The next day we arrived in Kalgan. I was 
allowed to go to the mission and see the 
bishop; then back to the courthouse. Again 
I was not wanted. “You are free, but it may 
take some time to get the banishment papers 
together. Get someone to go bond for you 
and stay in town.” Bond was soon secured, 
I settled down at the mission and notified 
the police. On Christmas these earnest and 
mysterious people called me, asked some 
questions, and sent me back. Then, on the 
29th, I was called again and put in prison 
without further compliments. I was a dan- 
gerous element, could not be free in the city 
without doing .arm, and would be delivered 
to the criminal tribunal to take care of me. 
I spent the night in a large cell, with eight 
other men to whom I was not allowed to 
talk. 

December 30: A soldier, with cocked gun, 
led me to the criminal tribunal. I attracted 
much attention in the crowded streets of 
Kalgan—and that helped the bishop to locate 
me. After I had disappeared the bishop in- 
quired of the secret police, and they an- 
swered they had never seen me. I was de- 
livered at the prison at 6 p. m. Sorry, there 
is nothing we can do—the secret police does 


not allow you to be free, so we have to keep 


you here. We'll give you a special treat- 
ment.” 

I was allowed to go to the mission first, 
get some books, bedding, and money. The 
17-year-old boy who escorted me had no 
objections, so I stayed to talk for a while, 
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while he was treated to tea and cigarettes. 
‘Then back to the prison. I was put in the 
death cell (the only one that was emptied 
regularly) and was cold all night—the place 
was not heated. 

The next day I was led to the guard's room 
for a meal of millet and vegetables. Then 
a guard led me to another room that was 
well heated—the cell of a French Trappist, 
We stayed together for a month. I was al- 
lowed to receive visitors, books, and news- 
papers. Letters were smuggled in and went 
out in the bocks and newspapers. The 
French father was able to send news to his 
relatives for the first time in 3 years. We 
offered mass in secret. 


January 30: “Pack up. We leave.“ First 


to the mission with the books and papers 


the French father was not allowed to keep 
them. Two guards escorted me, one carry- 
ing a revolver, the other my luggage—alto- 
gether 4 pounds. 

January 31: In Peking I talked my guard- 
lan angels into going to our house to wash 
up—lI saw all the fathers. In the afternoon 
we reached Tientsin. The police told me a 
ship was leaving on February 2, Meanwhile 
I could stay at our procuration and take care 
of tickets, visas, and injections against all 
possible diseases. Here I had my first bath— 
to wash off the Mongolian dust and the mem- 
ories of the last years. 

On February 2 police and customs gave 


Mme a last once-over to make sure I took 


nothing with me that could endanger their 
country—I took good care that I had not 
a single line of handwriting with me. 

The boat left at 11 a. m. Secret police 
stayed aboard until we left the Chinese wa- 
ters—and I was free. 


Development Program, State of Nevada 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my report on 
the development program for the State 
of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, STATE OF NEVADA— 
NECESSARY NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
POLICIES—A REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS, 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEVADA 2 

(By Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE) 


My development program for the State of 
Nevada, to be successful in the creation of 
more permanent employment and taxable 
property, must be based upon sound national 
and international policies. 

National policies must be based upon the 
preservation of the economic integrity and 
the maintenance of the standard of living 
of this Nation. 

International policies must be based upon 
the ultimate security and welfare of the 
people of the United States of America. 

Mr. President, throughout the years in pri- 
vate engineering business, as state engineer, 
as engineer member of the public service 
commission, and the secretary member of 
the Colorado River commission from 1927 to 
1935, I have worked continually on our State 
development program. 
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Now as a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee and of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee I have 
furthered the program from the authoriza- 
tion of investigations and surveys, to the 
actual congressional approval of projects, as 
in the case of the upstream storage and de- 
velopment of the Humboldt and Muddy 
Rivers. 

Mr. President, the work of the Public 
Works Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate includes flood control, rivers and harbors 
development, power, public roads, and public 
buildings. 

The work of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee includes irrigation and 
flood control, drainage, power, Indian affairs, 
public lands, mining, and insular affairs, 

The State development program, properly 
carried through, should result in four to five 
times the population and taxable property 
within our State during the next two or three 
decades. 

The following raport to the people of my 
State includes the status of my development 
program and an outline of the necessary 
national and international policies to sup- 
port it: 


MY STATE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM—STATE OF 
NEVADA 


Flood control, irrigation, power and soil 
conservation 


1. Truckee River. Status: Preliminary re- 
port submitted by the Army engineers in 
1946, final report expected 1953: 

(a) Prosser Creek Dam and other necessary 
storage. 

(b) Irrigation. 

(c) Power development. 

(d) Drainage. 

(e) Channel improvement. 

(f) Fish ladders: proper fish protection for 
the Truckee River and Pyramid Lake. 

2. Carson River. Army engineers report 
not yet submitted: 

(a) Upstream storage, irrigation. 

(b) Power development. 

(c) Drainage. 

(d) Channel improvement. 

(e) Fish conservation and protection 
through the installation of the necessary 
fish ladders and improvements. 

3. Walker River. Army engineers report 
not yet submitted: 

(a) Upstream storage, irrigation. 

(b) Power development. 

(c) Drainage. 

(d) Channel improvement. 

(e) Fish conservation and protection 
through the installation of necessary fish 
ladders and improvements. 

4. Humboldt River. Approved by Congress 
for construction through the Senate Public 
Works Committee, 1949. 

(a) Upstream storage, flood control, irri- 
gation. 

(1) South Fork. 

(2) North Fork. 

(7, Marys River. 

(b) Channel improvement. 

(c) Drainage, Lovelock Valley. 

(d) Fish conservation and protection 
through installation of the necessary fish 
ladders and improvements, 

(e) Power development on the Ruby 
Mountain streams and smaller mountain 
waterways—30,000 to 40,000 kilowatts. 

5. Muddy River. Approved by Congress 
for construction through the Senate Public 
Works Committee, 1949. s 

(a) Upstream storage, flood control. 

(1) Mathews Reservoir. 

(2) Pine Flat Reservoir. 

(b) Irrigation and domestic water devel- 
opment lower valley. 

(c) Drainage and ditch improvement, 

6. Owyhee River. Army engineers’ surveys 
for estimates of cost and feasibility approved 


by Congress through the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee. 

(a) Storage, irrigation and flood control. 

(b) Channel improvement. 

7. Colorado River. My Senate bills ready 
for formal hearings by the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. 

(a) Irrigation, 189,400 acres. 

(1) Project No. 1, 7,660 acres; Senate bill 
1297. 

(2) Project No. 2, 20,600 acres; Senate bill 
1298 


(3) Project No. 3, 61,200 acres; Senate bill 
1299. 


(4) Project No. 4, 40,000 acres; Senate bill 
1300. 

(5) Project No. 5, 60,000 acres; Senate bill 
1301. 


(6) Project No. 6, Mormon Mesa, 41,000 
acres; Senate bill 3425. 

(b) Upstream power development. Bridge 
canyon to be constructed through my Senate 
bill 3487, which will develop approximately 
800,000 kilowatts of electrical energy, of 
which one-third should be applied for 
through our Colorado River Commission for 
use in our State of Nevada. 

8. Central Valley project power—Shasta 
and Folsom Dams. Form of contract has 
been agreed upon and ready for final amounts 
to be allocated. A contract for an initial 
33,000 kilowatts has been signed by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

(a) Power from Shasta Dam, up to 90,000 
kilowatts in the initial contract. I have con- 
tinually suggested contract for 150,000 kilo- 
watts. 

(b) Power from Folsom Dam, 60,000 kilo- 
watts. This project will be completed in 
1954. 

Such power to be withdrawn under the 
customer preference clause of the Bureau of 
Reclamation law by the Colorado River Com- 
mission of the State of Nevada and trans- 
ferred to distributors and actual users in the 
same manner as the Hoover Dam power is 
utilized. 

(c) Future power withdrawals from fur- 
ther projects on the Central Valley project 
can be made as completed, including the 
American-Feather and Trinity Rivers. It is 
a 25-year program. 

Norz.—I was consulting engineer on the 
Central Valley project in 1935 after resigning 
as State engineer of Nevada. It is a billion- 
dollar project, of which $450,000,000 has been 
expended to date. 

9. Mining: 

(a) Reestablishing the adjustable tariff or 
import fee on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition, the chief factor of which is the 
difference between the wage standard of liv- 
ing wages here and abroad, would give the 
mining industry a new impetus and would 
encourage prospecting, exploration, and de- 
velopment. 

(b) I was able to pass a mining bill in the 
United States Senate during the Eightieth 
and again in the Eighty-first Congresses 
which provide that the Government would 
supply one-half of the expense in the devel- 
opment of new ore supplies. But each time 
the bill failed to pass in the House by a slim 
margin. 

It was frankly a subsidy, needed only be- 
cause the administration insists upon a free- 
trade policy through the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Act administered by a one-economic- 
world minded State Department. 

(c) Atomic energy commercial power 
plans will be the answer to the need for low- 
er-cost power in the isolated mountain and 
desert mining districts. 

The first such plant would be of about 20,- 
000 kilowatts (1 kilowatt equals 8,760 kilo- 
watt hours at 100 percent load factor). Aft- 
er the initial plant, others can be set up 
wherever the load justifies it. = 
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10. Range control: District No. 6—Eu- 
reka—Lander and Nye Counties. My Senate 
bill 2341. 

(a) Adjudicate the 7,250,000 acres in ac- 
cordance with customary use, in the same 
manner as the State engineer determines the 
right to the use of water, under the best 
conservations and utilization of the national 
resources. 

(b) No redistribution of the use of such 
Tange. 

(c) Transfer the use of such range in the 
same manner as the use of water may be 
transferred. 

(d) The original adjudication and subse- 
quent decisions on transfer and general poli- 
cies appealable to the court. 

11. Atomic energy commercial power plant, 
Eureka mining district. This will be the first 
commercial power plant in the world and 
will be available to the town of Eureka and 
entire mining and irrigation district within 
transmission distance of the plant. 

A preliminary feasibility report has been 
made by our Atomic Energy Utilization Com- 
mittee. Approval by the AEC is expected 
within a reasonable time. 

Atomic energy upon a commercial basis 
for isolated mining districts is here now. 
The Eureka atomic energy will be the first 
commercial atomic energy power plant in the 
world, 

The University of Nevada can be in the 
vanguard of this important field, just as it 
has been in the mining field for the past 
50 years. 

The profound effect of the atomic energy 
development upon the economy of this Na- 
tion may equal or surpass the importance of 
the discovery of electricity and other great 
mileposts of history, including the wheel, 
gunpowder, electricity, and the steam engine. 

12, Research, University of Nevada proj- 
ects. 

(a) New and improved methods of benefi- 
ciating uranium-bearing ores. I have al- 
ready secured authorization of this project 
through the Atomic Energy Commission to- 
gether with a $60,000 allocation to start the 
work, the contract has been signed, and the 
director of the Mackay School of Mines will 
direct the work. i 

(b) New and improved methods of explo- 
ration for uranium-bearing ores. 

(c) Effect of radiation dust. This con- 
tract with the University of Nevada is under 
consideration by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at my suggestion and is expected 
to be signed in the near future. The biology 
department of our university will do the 
research work to determine the effect of 
radiation dust upon— 

(1) Plant life. 

(2) Soils. 

(3) Water, 

(d) Transfer of uranium energy to heat— 
commercial power. 

(e) Metallurgical research—heat-resistant 
metals. Students of the university will have 
the opportunity to graduate with the latest 
atomic energy technique, well grounded in 
the necessary nuclear physics, chemistry, and 
power trends, and with tremendous oppor- 
tunities for advancement in this new and 
relatively unexplored field. 

I have advocated these research projects 
for our university, since they are of the ut- 
most importance to the Federal Government 
at this time and we are admirably located 
to do the job. These projects will be a part 
of the tremendous research program cur- 
rently being undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The University of Nevada, through this 
program, together with its administrative 
and technical personnel can and will be na- 
tionally recognized. 
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18. Atomic energy industries: 
(a) Manufacture. 

(b) Development of processes. 
(c) Machine shops. 


14. Reactor technology, University of 


Nevada: 

Percent 

(a) Basic science (mathematics, nuclear 
physics, nuclear chemistry) 33 

(b) Basic engineering (thermodynam- 
108, te) .. „ 14 
(e) Nuclear technology 12 
(d) Technical electives == 16 

(e) General culture (social science, hu- 
manities, contemporary) — 25 
Nl — . AON 


The first 2 years of the university engi- 
neering course are practically the same for 
all branches of engineering. Then the 
courses become selective up to and including 
any necessary postgraduate work. 

15. The four-lane highway over the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains from Sacramento to Reno, 
I have secured an estimate of cost of this 
vital national defense and peacetime project 
and I predict its approval in the near future. 

16. Miscellaneous: i 

(1) Las Vegas Wash investigation, flood 
control. Authorized by Congress through my 
Senate bill 1020. The Army engineers 
will make the surveys and recommendations, 

(2) Ely-White Pine County flood control. 

(3) Paradise Valley flood control and irri- 
gation investigation. 

17. Soil Conservation 
projects: 

(a) A study of soil survey is ready to start 
by the Nevada State engineer—Soil Con- 
servation Service—and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation of the 231,000 acres to be irrigated 
in southern Nevada from the Colorado River 
represented by the six projects—through 
my Senate bills already listed from the 
Mormon Mesa between the Virgin and Muddy 
Rivers to the Mohave Lake above Davis Dam, 

18. Colorado River power: 

(a) During the construction of Hoover 
(then Boulder) Dam, 1927-34, I was suc- 
cessful in inserting in the power sales con- 
tracts a withdrawal privilege for 36 percent 
of the firm electrical energy for the State 
of Arizona and Nevada. 

The contract also provided that if neces- 
sary through industrial failure or otherwise, 
we could return the power to the Govern- 
ment and secure it again. This was neces- 
sary because we only used approximately 
23,000 kilowatts of power in the entire 
State—and very little in southern Nevada, 

(b) I advocated that we be allocated one- 
third of Davis Dam power upon its comple- 
tion. The Colorado River Commission se- 
cured one-fourth of it to be used within 
our State. 

19. Truckee River: 

1926: Completed the organization of the 
Washoe County conservation district result- 
ing in the construction of the Boca Dam 
and other river and distribution improve- 
ments. 

1951: Secured funds and the supervision of 
the Army Engineers in clearing the Truckee 
River channel through Reno, $50,000, and 
below Sparks, $25,000 following the disastrous 
flood of that year. 

1952: Arranged for Army engineers to 
stand by—with 40,000 sandbags ready for 
use. Luckily a succession of cool nights 
prevented a reoccurrence of the 1951 flood 
although there was an unprecedented snow- 
fall in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. } 

20, Humboldt River: 1925 and 1926 made 
initial surveys on the lower Humboldt River 
and organized the Pershing County Conser- 
vation District leading to the construction of 
the Rye Patch Dam. 
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1952: Arranged for the Army engineers to 
construct 5½ miles of levee in the lower 
Lovelock Valley—and to install a pumping 
plant and dam in the main drainage ditch 
to prevent the flooding of several sections of 
land in that area, 

Visited threatened areas near Winne- 
mucca, Battle Mountain, Boewawe, and Elko 
and arranged for the Army engineers to stand 
by in case of flood, there again a succession 
of cool nights prevented excessive floods in 
these areas. 

21. Little Humboldt River—1952: Reviewed 
the Little Humboldt River areas in Paradise 
Valley, alerted the Army engineers on pos- 
sible floods and also flew over the McDermitt 
area where the Quinn River was threatening 
damage through flooding. 

Urged the Army engineers to complete 
their survey and report on flood control and 
irrigation through storage on Martin Creek 
and other tributaries of the Little Humboldt 
River. This survey has been authorized 
through my Senate Public Works Committee. 

22. Carson River—1951: Secured $25,000 
and the supervision of the Army engineers in 
clearing the Carson River channel following 
the excessive flood of that year. 

23. Colorado River: Nevada's share for ir- 
rigation, mining, domestic and industrial 
use, 1935. 

As the secretary of the Colorado River 
Commission and State engineer, I was in- 
strumental in securing the appointment of 
an engineering committee by the Colorado 
River Basin States to determine the amount 
of water that could be beneficially utilized 
by each of the lower basin States. 

The engineering committee appointed Ed- 
ward Hyatt, State engineer of California; 
M. J. Hinderlider, State engineer of Colorado; 
and George W. Malone, State engineer of 
Nevada. 

We, as a committee, recommended that the 
State of Nevada could beneficially use 900,000 
acre-feet of water annually—this amount 
will be utilized through the six irrigation 
bills which I have already introduced. 

24. The Muddy River: In 1925 our firm of 
engineers surveyed and reported on flood 
control and irrigation possibilities of the 
Muddy River. The survey included the 
Meadow Valley Wash—and a considerable 
area of the need for a supplemental water 
supply in the Muddy River Valley. 

25. State Engineer: Secretary and engineer 
member of the Colorado River Commission 
and engineer member of the public service 
commission—1927 to 1935. 

During this period I completed the adju- 
dication proceedings on some of the prin- 
cipal stream systems of the State, including 
the Humboldt and Little Humboldt Rivers, 
the Pahranagat Valley. 

Secured the Hoover (Boulder) Dam power 
and revenue in lieu of taxes for use by the 
State. 

Range control under the Nevada Stock- 
Watering Act. 

26. Managing director, 1938-44, of the In- 
dustrial West Foundation, a nonprofit organ- 
ization which compiled and published an 
industrial encyclopedia of the 11 Western 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Philippines, 

The report was published in 1944, and 
included mining, agriculture and livestock, 
fuels, oil and gas and coal, forestry, power 
and water, transportation, taxes, and indus- 
trial development, 

It is an industrial reference work con- 
taining 38 sections—about the size of Web- 
ster's Unabridged Dictionary. 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL FOREIGN POLICIES 


I suggest the principles that in my best 
judgment will preserve our own economic 
structure, while encouraging foreign nations 
to improve their own, and which will best 
enable us to cooperate with such foreign 
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nations, and to repel aggression from any 
source if it should come. 

The following national and international 
principles, when adopted, will enable us to 
develop our own economic resources and 
provide for our children’s future. 


NATIONAL POLICY 


1, Foreign trade: Promotion of foreign 
trade should be on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition and must be done 
within the principles long maintained, that 
foreign products of underpaid foreign labor 
shall not be admitted to our country on 
terms which endanger the living standards 
of our American workingman or the Amer- 
ican farmer, or threaten serious injury to 
a domestic industry. 

2. Gold standard: We should return to a 
convertible gold-coin standard and abolish 
the present-day managed-currency system, 

3. States’ rights: It is of paramount im- 
portance that all rights of regulation and 
sovereignty not specifically given to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitution must 
be returned to the States in accordance with 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 

4. Legislative branch of Government in- 
dependent; Congress (the legislative) must 
reassert its power as one of the three in- 
dependent branches of the Government set 
up by the Constitution as a check on the 
Executive and the judiciary. Congress must 
resume its constitutional authority to regu- 
late commerce—to regulate money—to ap- 
prove treaties with foreign nations—and in- 
sist that the right to declare war be re- 
served to Congress alone as the Constitution 
provides. 

5. Make Western Hemisphere independent 
for national defense: Make the Western 
Hemisphere self-sufficient in the production 
of the strategic and critical minerals and 
materials for any emergency—including the 
United States, South America, Canada and 
Alaska. The transportation lines can then 
be kept open in time of emergency. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY 


1. Free exchange of currencies: As a con- 
dition of further cooperation require a free 
exchange of the currencies of foreign na- 
tions between themselves and with the dol- 
lar, and stop the manipulation of the price 
of such currencies in terms of the dollar for 
trade advantage over the United States. 

2. Gift loans to foreign nations: Stop the 
gift loans to foreign nations out of the pock- 
ets of American taxpayers. In lieu of such 
gifts accept reasonable amounts of foreign 
nations’ currency at the current market rate 
of exchange for the purchase of goods and 
services in this country, and then use their 
own currency for the purchase of goods and 
services in such countries when needed, thus 
utilizing the market rate of exchange at the 
time of such purchase. 

3. Integrity of private investments: As a 
further condition require that foreign na- 
tions protect the integrity of private invest- 
ments in their respective countries as this 
Nation protects the integrity of the invest- 
ments of the citizens of foreign nations. 

4. Equal access to foreign markets: As a 
further condition establish equal access to 
the markets of foreign nations. Provide 
that tariffs or import fees, but that no third 
nation may fix such conditions, including 
quotas, money exchanges, or use other sub- 
terfuge to preclude the United States from 
trading with such nation upon an equal 
basis. This simple pronouncement would 
end colonial slavery throughout the earth, 
since we furnish the only substantial market 
for the goods supplied by the colonial slavery 
areas controlled by England, France, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands. 

5. The Monroe Doctrine: Extend the 128,- 
year-old Monroe Doctrine to include the 
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areas in Asia and Europe that it is neces- 
sary for us to currently defend for our own 
security and well-being and to retain the 
final decision in the Congress of the United 
States in the event of war threats. 

Domestic policy: Any domestic policy must 
be based upon the maintenance of the stand- 
ard of living of our people and upon the 
economic integrity of the American people. 

Foreign policy: Any foreign policy must be 
based upon the ultimate security and the 
welfare of the United States of America. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S POLICIES OF FREE TRADE, 
DEFICIT FINANCING, AND PROGRESSIVE TAXA- 
TION 
Free trade, described by the Fabian Social- 

ist catch-phrase “reciprocal trade,” is the ad- 
ministration’s 20-year-old settled policy, 
puts the American workers and investors in 
direct competition with the products of Asia- 
tic and European sweatshop labor produced 
with the machinery and equipment furnished 
by our own taxpayers. 

Karl Marx, the outstanding Socialist of all 
time, said “I am for free trade for the reason 
that it will hasten the revolution.” 

Deficit financing, in reality printing count- 
erfeit money to pick up the Government 
deficits each year due to the administra- 
tion’s unbusinesslike practices, was a Lord 
Keynes (England) theory sold to the people 
of this country through State Department 
propaganda. 

Each year billions of dollars of such 
counterfeit money are printed and thrown 
into the economic blood stream of the Na- 
tion, thus diluting its purchasing power to 
that extent, and through that method the 
administration, supported by the majority of 
the Members of a subservient Congress, has 
deliberately stolen nearly two-thirds of the 
wages, insurance, and the savings of the peo- 
ple of our Nation during the last 10 to 15 
years deliberate actions bringing 
about the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

Economic unrest symbolized by strikes 
and threat of strikes has continually be- 
set the Nation and neither the workingmen 
nor the investors represented by manage- 
ment have recognized the true cause, which 
is the resulting steadily decreasing purchas- 
ing power of the wages previously agreed 
upon—brought about through the Govern- 
ment printing additional money each year— 
loosely called “deficit financing.” 

Both the workingmen and investors must 
realize that higher wages and higher prices 
are the result of inflation and not the cause 
of it, their interests are common and they 
both know that if you are going to water the 
baby’s milk you have to give him more of 
it. 

Progressive taxation takes up to 91 percent 
of the income of individuals and corpora- 
tions according to earning capacity. 

Under this system it is assured that few but 
the largest of the corporations and practi- 
cally no individual can build up a necessary 
reserve, after taxes, to weather an economic 
slump. 

Young people in business: It is also made 
next to impossible for an individual who 
must start from “scratch” to borrow money 
to start a business or for a small business to 
succeed, since regardless of the business 
earnings it is next to impossible to retain suf- 
ficient money, after taxes, to repay a loan— 
thus the Government has virtually sentenced 
the young people of our Nation to remain 
wage earners. Professional men can raise 
their fees in line with inflation but wage 
earners cannot. 

The Karl Marx principle: The adminis- 
tration, with the approval of that same sub- 
servient Congress, has adopted the second 
Karl Marx principle between nations, laid 


down in that famous Brussels speech more 
than 102 years ago, when he said: 

“From each according to his ability; to 
each according to his need,” the administra- 
tion has adopted the principle on an interna- 
tional scale. 

Building our own competition: With the 
American taxpayers’ money the administra- 
tion is sending the latest and most efficient 
industrial machinery to Europe so that the 
resulting products of the low-wage, living- 
standard labor can undersell our own higher 
living-standard workers and investors in 
their own markets here, and at the same 
time destroy any opportunity for a foreign 
market for our own goods unless we vote a 
subsidy to make up the difference in the 
resulting cost of production. 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S HYBRID DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN POLICY—-ONE ECONOMIC WORLD— 
DIVISION OF THE WEALTH THEORIES 


The three-part one-economic-world pro- 
gram of the administration includes: 

1. The 1934 Trade Agreements Act—named 
by the catch-phrase “reciprocal trade“ to 
sell free trade to the American people and 
transfers the constitutional responsibility of 
the legislative branch—Congress—to regulate 
foreign trade to the executive branch—the 
President—exercised by an industrially in- 
experienced State Department with the 
avowed purpose of dividing the markets of 
this country with the nations of the world. 
(Should be put back in tariff commission 
hands.) 

2. The give-away program—UNRRA, the 
$3,750,000,000 to Britain, Marshall plan, ECA, 
and now Mutual Security and point 4—has 
been and is now designed to make up the 
trade balance deficits of the European coun- 
tries in cash until such time as our markets 
can be divided with such nations through 
the so-called reciprocal trade act so that 
there will be no trade balance deficits. Our 
chief export is cash. The flood of cheap for- 
eign labor products, including minerals, tex- 
tiles, crockery, precision instruments, chem- 
ical and other manufactured products are 
flooding this Nation in competition with our 
own workers and investors—we are support- 
ing our own economy on one emergency 
after another. 

3. The International Materials Conference, 
a creation of the executive branch—State De- 
partment—to make the division of the 
wealth of our Nation with the nations of the 
world a permanent policy. 

This Nation would have one vote in the 
same manner as the foreign member na- 
tions—in the allocation of the production 
and markets of the nations of the world each 
year on the basis of need—including our own. 

Thus the one-economic-world goal—that 
of averaging the standard of living of our 
Nation with the countries of the world will 
be the permanent established policy of this 
Nation. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson has said: 
“It is hardly possible any longer to draw a 
sharp dividing line between the economic 
affairs and political affairs * they 
must be combined in a single unified and 
rounded policy.” 

Under the so-called Reciprocal Trade 
Act—the give-away programs and the IMC— 
his statement is no doubt perfectly true, 
the obvious answer of course is, get rid of 
Mr. Acheson—since the Constitution of the 
United States does not set it up that way. 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 

Little stable progress can be made in agri- 
cultural, mining, livestock, industrial, and 
scientific development within our own State 
while a Washington Government bureau 
3,000 miles away can—through the stroke of 
a pen—wash out any well-considered in- 
vestment and well-laid plan. 
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We can easily have five times the present 
population and taxable property within our 
State to help the carry the tax load—within 
2 to 8 decades—if my State development pro- 
gram is followed through sensibly and ag- 
gressively, based upon sound national and 
international policies. 

The national policy must include the pro- 
tection of the American workers and inves- 
tors from the products of the sweatshop 
labor of Europe and Asia through an adjust- 
able tariff or import fee on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition—the difference 
between the wage-standard of living here 
and abroad is the principal factor. 

The Government must stop the continual 
printing of counterfeit money currently 
called deficit financing to support the for- 
eign nations and to police the world, which 
is in effect pumping the newly printed cur- 
rency into the economic bloodstream of 
the Nation in exactly the same manner as 
putting the milk can under the pump; the 
raises in wages and of the price of goods 
and services is the result of inflation and 
not the cause of it. 

The cause of inflation is obviously the 
printing of new money to pick up the 
check between the expenditures of the 
present reckless and irresponsible adminis- 
tration—and the collections through taxes— 
and it is the major cause of the continual 
necessary wage adjustment difficulty be- 
tween the workers and the investors repre- 
sented by management. 

We must stop the trend toward the cen- 
tralization of government in Washington, 
D. C., and return all possible rights to the 
States. 

It is time that the administration got its 
feet on the ground and quit trying to sup- 
port and police the entire world at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers of this Nation. 

It is time that the people of this country 
insisted upon a Congress and an administra- 
tion that will consider the maintenance of 
our standard of living and the ultimate se- 
curity and welfare of this Nation of para- 
mount importance and stop the one world- 
ers’ program of the deliberate division of 
our wealth and resources with the European 
and Astatic nations which have been in con- 
tinual wars between themselves for more 
than 2,000 years. 

Overpopulation is the bar to peace in the 
European and Asiatic nations, 


EUROPEAN NATIONS COMPETITION 


Through building the industrial produc- 
tion capacity of the European nations to 
more than 150 percent of their prewar pro- 
duction and installing our new machinery 
for use by their sweatshop labor we have 
developed competition for our own working- 
men and investors, and they are selling the 
manufactured and processed goods to Rus- 
sia and the ſron- curtain countries necessary 
for them to fight world war III with us. 

CONTROL OF THE AIR AND SEAS 

We should concentrate, through our na- 
tional defense program, in regaining con- 
trol of the air and the seas through air and 
submarine power over areas important 
to our ultimate security and welfare. 

We should not have a foot soldier outside 
of this hemisphere as such; we should not 
enter any conflict unless our own safety and 
welfare is in jeopardy, and then through con- 
gressional action, and go in to win. 

ATOMIC ENERGY—COMMERCIAL POWER PLANTS 

The Eureka, Nev., power plant will fur- 
nish the first commercial power ever pro- 
duced through the use of atomic energy. 

Such power is now commercially feasible 
in the intermountain areas, between the 
Rocky Mountain and the Sierra Nevada 
mountain and desert areas; since there 
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are numerous mining districts and under- 
ground water areas which can be made 
profitable through lower-cost power, while in 
the oil and gas and coal producing areas, as 
well as the hydroelectric centers competitive 
atomic energy commercial power may be 
some years away. 

The advent of such power, which can be 
made available wherever a 10,000- to 20,000- 
kilowatt load may be available, will stimu- 
late prospecting and exploration work in 
and throughout the intermountain country. 


Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas: A Great 
Marine, an Able Legislator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, a man of 
great physical, intellectual, and moral 
courage, Melvin Joseph Maas is strong 
in defeat and humble in victory. He has 
served his country as a great marine and 
as an able legislator. He has been a 
Reserve officer in the Marine Corps since 
1925, but his service with the Marines 
began in 1917. During World War I 
he was assigned to marine aviation in 
the Azores. 

Mel Maas was a Member of Congress 
from Minnesota for 16 years. Twelve of 
those years I served as his colleague. He 
was a member of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee, and I was a member of the 
House Military Affairs Committee. Mel 
was industrious, interested in the welfare 
of his country and of his fellowman. 
He recognized more than does the aver- 
age Member of Congress, the value of 
the Reserves to our Armed Forces—and 
he did something about it. 

He has continued his efforts for im- 
proved Reserve legislation since he is on 
active duty with the marines, and not a 
Member of Congress. A member of the 
Reserves Forces Policy Board of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and as chairman of 
a special committee to clarify the status 
of thousands of Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Reserves during the limited 
mobilization, Brigadier General Maas 
has often appeared before our Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

During the strenuous hearings on a 
new Reserve act, I learned that progres- 
sive blindness was robbing Mel Maas of 
his eyesight. He continued his efforts, 
even under this handicap, and it is now 
reasonably clear that the proposed legis- 
lation will become the Reserve Act of 
1952. Mel Maas will retire on August 1, 
1952, as a major general, moving up one 
grade because of his commendations for 
combat service. 

During World War II Mel Maas was a 
Member of Congress, and he could easily 
have avoided periods of active duty with 
the Marines, But it was not enough for 
Colonel Maas to get second hand the 


information he needed for his work on 
the Naval Affairs Committee. 

In the summer of 1941 he served at 
sea on the staff of Admiral William Hal- 
sey, and in 1942 was with Admiral Frank 
J. Fletcher in the Solomons campaign. 
He also served as a Marine Corps ob- 
server with Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
Australia and New Guinea, and was 
awarded the Silver Star Medal for serv- 
ice with the Army Air Force at Milne 
Bay in 1942. He then resumed his con- 
gressional duties until January 1945, 
when he returned to active duty with the 
Marine Corps: 

In May 1945, Maas assumed command 
of Awase Air Base, Okinawa, where he 
won the Legion of Merit for outstanding 
services. He was wounded by enemy 
action there. 

Besides the Silver Star Medal and 
the Legion of Merit, General Maas wears 
the Purple Heart, Presidential Unit Cita- 
tion, Reserve Special Commendation 
Ribbon, Organized Marine Corps Re- 
serve Medal, Victory Medal World War 
I with Aviation Clasp, American. De- 
fense Service Medal, Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign Medal, Victory Medal World 
War II, Marine Corps Reserve Ribbon, 
and Armed Forces Reserve Medal. 

He is chairman of the national execu- 
tive council and past president of Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Officers Association; 
legislative chairman of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association of the United States; 
and senior vice commander in chief of 
the Military Order of World Wars. 

No one coulc have done a better job 
as a contact man between the armed 
services and the Congress than Mel 
Maas. He belonged to both, and under- 
stood both. 

To most men such a record of achieve- 
ment would be quite enough—they would 
be glad to relax in glory. But Mel Maas 
will not permit his brilliant past nor his 
present blindness to defeat his courage, 
nor dim his desire to be of service to his 
country and to his fellow man. He has 
tasted defeat. Twice he was defeated 
when he ran for Congress. It did not get 
him down. When his blindness occurred 
he managed to keep cheerful and opti- 
mistic. He kept his dauber up. 

Adversities do not make a man like 
Mel Maas sour and embittered—they 
have made him mellow. Always a good 
friend, he is perhaps a kinder, better 
friend, with a warmth, wit, and wisdom 
that is inspiring. 

I like his own words: 

Retirement merely means a release, so I 
can go back to work on what I want to do. 
Blindness is not a tragedy—we have more 
fun than people. 

I spent 3 months with 27 veterans at the 
Veterans’ Administration Rehabilitation 
Center. They were mostly youngsters from 
Korea. I heard more genuine laughter there 
than in the last 10 years in the Pentagon 
and in Congress. That's why I'm writing a 
book, which I call How To Eat Soup With 
a Fork. 


As the day draws near for the retire- 
ment of General Maas, many tributes 
are being paid to him by Members of 
Congress—those who have served with 
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him in the House and those who know 
him as “Mr. Marine Corps Reserve.” 
His worth as a man and as a marine are 
recognized by men in all branches of our 
armed services. 

Gen. Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Com- 
mandant of the United States Marine 
Corps, has paid earned tribute to Gen- 
eral Maas. I should like to quote some 
of the comments he has made: 


It is a distinct pleasure for me to express 
to you my personal appreciation as well as 
that of the entire Marine Corps for your 
splendid efforts in behalf of our corps dur- 
ing your 28 years of service. 

Many benefits haye come to the Marine 
Corps and to our Reserve through your 
imagination, initiative, and zeal. While you 
were serving on active duty during two 
world wars and through the years of peace 
between, you never failed to seek every op- 
portunity to bring favor and lend support to 
our corps. Our Marine Corps Reserve has 
been effectively built upon the Naval Reserve 
Act of 1938, of which you were the sponsor- 
ing author. After the cessation of hostilities 
in the Pacific, at the close of World War II, 
you were instrumental in fostering the re- 
activation of the Marine Corps Reserve pro- 
gram. 

Your creditable record of service to your 
country and corps will serve as an inspira- 
tion to those who will follow you through 
the years. You have earned a well-deserved 
retirement through ceaseless efforts and out- 
standing accomplishments. 


Let’s Complete the Job of Making 
Pittsburgh Flood Proof 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 
before this Congress ends its work, I 
want once again to call to the attention 
of the Members the fact that, despite 
the remarkable achievements which 
have been made to date in this field, we 
are still far from completing our goal of 
protecting the people of this country and 
of our districts from the terrible ravages 
of floods. 

There is still much to be done. And it 
is work which must be done. 

Mr. Speaker, those of us who have 
lived through a major flood disaster and 
have seen the suffering and hardship and 
misery which accompany these natural 
calamities cannot ever forget what we 
have seen and experienced. No resident 
of the Pittsburgh area who was present 
16 years ago on St. Patrick’s Day when 
the Golden Triangle was a sea of mud 
and the northside and the southside were 
caught in the swirling devastation, can 
ever forget. } 

Much—a very great deal—has been 
done by the Federal Government since 
those days to make the Pittsburgh area 
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less vulnerable to floods. We have not 
experienced any terrible floods of major 
nature since 1937, thanks to a whole 
series of integrated dams and reservoirs 
stretching into the headwaters of our 
rivers in our own State and in West Vir- 
ginia. There are now the Tionesta 
Creek, East Branch Clarion River, 
Crooked Creek, Mahoning Creek, Loyal- 
hanna Creek, Conemaugh River, Tygart 
River, and Youghiongheny River Reser- 
voirs either in full operation or under 
construction. Conemaugh, when it is 
completed, will be a most important ad- 
ditional source of flood protection for 
Pittsburgh and surrounding areas. 

These reservoirs will control the run- 
off from a total drainage area of some 
4,425 square miles. That is really amaz- 
ing progress, particularly in view of the 
fact that the first reservoir in this area, 
the Tygart, did not come into operation 
until February, 1938. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that 
Pittsburgh is still not flood free. We had 
a flood in Pittsburgh last January which 
reached the 29.7-foot level, or nearly 5 
feet above the level at which water be- 
gins to overflow on the Northside. 
Without the reservoirs now in operation, 
the flood level would have been over 33 
feet. With the additional reservoirs 
now under construction, the level would 
have been reduced to 28 feet. The 1936 
flood would have been reduced from 46 
feet to nearly 36 feet with these reser- 
voirs, 

Mr. Speaker, that is not nearly enough 
protection, considering the fact that the 
Army engineers believe the maximum 
flood of “reasonable expectancy” could 
go 4 feet higher than the 1936 flood, and 
with our present combination of flood 
protection works would be reduced by 
only 8 feet. 

The existing system, therefore, can do 
a very substantial job of protecting 
Pittsburgh, but they cannot do as good 
a job as the situation requires. It is 
readily apparent, then, that we must 
continue to press forward for maximum 
safety against floods. 

ALLEGHENY RESERVOIR AND OTHERS ARE STILL 
NEEDED 

That means, Mr. Speaker, we must go 
ahead with authorized programs to start 
work on the Allegheny Reservoir—the 
giant project in the whole program 
for western Pennsylvania—and also the 
other reservoirs still on the planning 
boards. They would take another 2 or 3 
feet off the crests of any subsequent 
floods and give Pittsburgh adequate pro- 
tection. And the Allegheny Reservoir, 
while helping to protect us from floods, 
would also assure us an adequate supply 
of good water. 

Not only Pittsburgh but the whole tri- 
State area and, in fact, the whole Ohio 
Valley area of the Nation would benefit 
from these necessary improvements to 
human safety and property conservation. 
They would be worth while investments 
in the greatest production center and 
one of the greatest farming areas of the 
Nation. 


FLOOD CONTROL I-AS BEEN ONE OF THE GREATEST 
ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE DEMOCRATIC ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS OF THE PAST 20 YEARS 
Mr. Speaker, in the coming political 

campaigns, the Republican Party will, as 

usual, find fault with everything which 
has been done in the past 20 years, It 
will criticize and condemn on every 
hand, It will issue blanket denuncia- 
tions against the whole program of the 

Democratic Party—in generalities, 

But when they get down to specifics, 
they are in hot water. For they find 
that the specific programs of the Demo- 
cratic administrations of the past 20 
years are recognized by the people of the 
United States as having saved this coun- 
try from disaster. That goes for the 
economic programs—which wiped com- 
munism off as a domestic threat to the 
American way of life. That goes for the 
monumental programs for improving, 
expanding, and conserving America’s 
great natural resources—including flood 
control. 

I do not believe the Republican Party 
will dare criticize flood control as such. 
In an area like Pittsburgh, that would be 
political suicide. But the Republican 
Party will denounce at great length the 
“extravagance” of our Democratic pro- 
grams and the vast sums of money which 
have been spent to improve this Nation, 
and to protect our cities. It will come 
out—all out—for economy.“ 

Mr. Speaker, although the Republican 
Party, particularly in the Pittsburgh 
area, does not criticize or condemn flood 
control, the Republican Party in the 
Congress of the United States has con- 
sistently voted and fought to cripple our 
fiood-control programs by denying suf- 
ficient funds to do the job which has to 
be done. The overwhelming majority of 
the Republican Party in the Congress has 
always voted to cut flood control, here 
and elsewhere, just as it has voted to re- 
duce our Military Establishment, to cut 
off aid to the friendly nations joined with 
us in fighting communism, to cut school- 
lunch funds, and to cut the funds for any 
program which really benefits the peo- 
ple. 

THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY ORIGINATED NATIONAL 
FLOOD CONTROL AND WILL CONTINUE TO WORK 
HARD FOR COMPLETION OF THE PROGRAM 
Mr. Speaker, as one of the senior Mem- 

bers of Congress from Pennsylvania, I 
can assure you that the Democratic 
Members of Congress from my State as 
from other States will continue to work 
hard for a flood-control program which 
will end the constant threat of floods and 
allow our people to live in serenity ade- 
quately protected against this monster 
force of nature. 

We will continue to press our suc- 
cessful fight for adequate funds to com- 
plete the reservoirs now under construc- 
tion in the Pittsburgh area. And as soon 
as the defense program permits the fur~ 
ther diversion of necessary materials to 
this purpose, we will bring before the 
Congress for appropriation the Allegheny 
Reservoir and the other reservoirs still 
needed to make our Pittsburgh area flood 
proof and secure. 
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Italian Immigration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of deep regret to me that this 
Congress will adjourn without taking 
action on H. R. 7376, a bill which would 
authorize the issuance of 300,000 special 
nonquota immigration visas to displaced 
persons and to residents of areas where 
there is intense overpopulation, This 
bill would have authorized the issuance 
of 117,000 special nonquota immigration 
visas to persons of Italian nationality 
during the next 3 years. As you and my 
colleagues here know; I have consistently 
advocated passage of such a bill both in 
committee and on the floor. 

The Italian quota which is established 
by the new immigration code is so small 
that it works an extreme hardship on 
American citizens of Italian descent who 
now have loved ones and relatives in 
Italy who desire to immigrate to the 
United States. This imposes on these 
American citizens and their relatives a 
great burden of sorrow and hardship. 
In many instances families are separated 
because of this arbitrary and unfair limi- 
tation on quotas for Italian immigration, 

The Italian nation today is greatly 
overpopulated. Life is hard indeed in 
Italy because there are not enough com- 
modities to go around and the land will 
not support adequately the population 
which is now living on it. We should 
have a humanitarian consideration be- 
cause of these facts and because of the 
tremendous contribution which Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent have made to the 
welfare of the Nation, to our economy, 
and in the fields of arts and letters, 

No ethnic group has made a greater 
contribution to American life and tra- 
dition than the Italian population of this 
country. Those Italians who, in former 
years, came here as immigrants, were 
readily assimilated into our society. 
They have entered all trades, businesses, 
and professions. The inherently friend- 
ly and sociable Italian disposition has 
enabled these new Americans to make 
friends everywhere they have settled, 
Much of the construction which has 
made our great American cities is the 
product of Italian strength and in- 
genuity. The fine Italian physique and 
their stamina have manifested them- 
selves in the athletic world. Their con- 
tribution to the heritage of the Ameri- 
can people has greatly improved the 
health and well-being of the Nation. In 
the professions, in law, in medicine, in 
the field of government, as engineers, as 
businessmen, and as legislators, Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent or parentage have 
made themselves known, respected, and 
admired, and have enriched each of the 
fields which they have entered. The 
contribution of Italian-Americans to our 
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Armed Forces and to the defense of our 
Nation is indeed a proud chapter in 
American history. During World War 
II 20 Congressional Medals of Honor 
were awarded to Americans of Italian 
descent. 

The contributions of Italian-Ameri- 
cans to the fields of music, of art, and of 
literature are legend. It is unfair to 
these good and loyal citizens that their 
loved ones are excluded from our shores 
by an arbitrary limitation on Italian 
immigration. 

Mr. Speaker, should I be so fortunate 
as to be returned to the next Congress 
by the electorate of my district, I shall 
introduce a bill similar to H. R. 7376. I 
hope that my colleagues here will join in 
supporting this bill. To do so will cor- 
rect an injustice and will be in the best 
interests and welfare of our beloved 
Nation. 


Playing Politics With Taxes, Tariffs, and 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
8 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, bien- 
nially we American citizens are called 
upon to exercise one of the most cher- 
ished heritages bequeathed by the ven- 
erable founding fathers of this great 
country to their descendants. I am of 
course speaking of the right to select 
through the free ballot, in elections, the 
neighbors whom we desire to represent 
us in our Federal Government. 

Election time is again at hand. The 
American public, after informing itself 
as to the issues and after evaluating the 
past performances and weighing the 
promises of the parties, will go to the 
polls in November and vote its convic- 
tions. 

Unfortunately, during this present 
contest for office, one of the major po- 
litical parties has launched, in despera- 
tion, an unscrupulous and subreptitious 
program of propaganda which that party 
hopes will obscure the true issues at 
stake. That party is the Republican 
Party. 

The Republican propaganda program 
is predicated on false claims of their past 
accomplishments and vague, irresponsi- 
ble promises with respect to the future. 
My confidence in the American public 
convinces me that this wanton effort to 
deceive can never succeed. Nevertheless, 
the record must be kept straight. I will 
keep the record straight to the extent 
that it concerns matters with which I 
have been closely associated during the 
past 20 years that I have been in Con- 
gress. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I have been particu- 
larly interested in matters pertaining to 
taxation, tariffs, and social security, It 


has been my purpose to foster legislation 
equitably apportioning the tax burden, 
promoting domestic and foreign com- 
merce, and providing an adequate system 
of social security. I have fought unceas- 
ingly for these purposes. I would now 
like to comment on the Republican per- 
formance record that has occurred and 
the promises for the future that may be 
expected from the Republican Party with 
respect to these same major topics of 
taxes, tariffs, and social security. 

During the past 20 years to my knowl- 
edge the Republicans have adhered 
blindly to the same policies that created 
the disaster and privation of the Hoover 
administration, They have proved them- 
selves to be the party of archaic think- 
ing, dedicated to the government of the 
many for the privilege of the few. The 
substance of progress, accomplishment, 
and humanity has no part in their con- 
cept of government. 

It is not necessary that we go back to 
the fiasco of the Hoover administration 
to ascertain how the Republican Party 
will cope with the important issues be- 
fore us today. We need only examine 
the record of no-achievement registered 
by the recent Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress during its accidental tenure in 
office. The present leadership of the Re- 
publican Party remains substantially 
unchanged since the futile and ineffective 
Eightieth Congress. It will serve us 
well, therefore, to review the record so 
we can better assay what that party 
proffers for the future. 

The record of the Eightieth Congress 
was based on a philosophy of depression 
economics, domestic favoritism for spe- 
cial interests, and international irre- 
sponsibility. These tenets were repudi- 
ated by a shocked and aroused electorate 
in 1948, Unfortunately the ghost of 
that Republican Eightieth Congress will 
not be laid to rest. It will surely reap- 
pear to write the dominant theme in the 
Republican platform for 1952. Let us 
now turn to the record. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
had a particularly shameful record in 
the field of tax legislation. 

The so-called tax revision sponsored 
by the Republican majority in 1948 was 
conceived and written by Wall Street 
lawyers at the behest of the Republican 
Members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. These lawyers were personally 
present and met regularly in the Ways 
and Means Committee room to the ex- 
clusion of any but the Republican ma- 
jority. It was these lawyers, not Con- 
gress, who wrote the Wall Street tax 
bill. I know because I was actually 
barred from entering the Chamber. 
This legislation was designed to delight 
and enrich the wealthy by forcing the 
middle and lower income families to pay 
a larger share of the cost of government. 
It represented an abandonment of the 
time honored American way of taxation 
according to ability to pay. The 
wealthy added to their riches while the 
productive working people paid for the 
special benefits granted the chosen few. 

The perfidious nature of this Repub- 
lican tax legislation has been well docu- 
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mented and established in the past. 
However, I feel it is my duty to briefly 
demonstrate the dollars-and-cents effect 
of the GOP tax revision. In the fol- 
lowing examples note how people in the 
higher income brackets were given the 
greatest benefits: 

First. The $2,400 income family of 
four received a tax cut of $1.46 per week 
which represented a 3.3-percent increase 
in take home pay. 

Second. The $5,000 income family of 
four got a tax cut of $3 per week with 
a resulting take home pay increase of 3.6 
percent. 

Third. The Republicans really took 
good care of the $25,000 income family of 
four. This family received a weekly tax 
cut of $58.50 with a whopping 18.5 per- 
cent increase in take home pay. 

It was a case of the more you had, 
the less proportionately you had to pay. 
On top of that bonanza for the wealthy, 
the Republican Eightieth Congress gave 
a quarter of a billion dollar reduction 
in annual gift and estate taxes to about 
12,000 of the Nation’s wealthiest families, 

Do you doubt that the special interests 
in this country felt well rewarded for 
the millions of dollars they had spent to 
have their Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress elected? 

But to complete the sordid tale of 
Republican tax legislation we must 
briefly examine what the Eightieth Con- 
gress did to excise taxes. In considering 
the matter we must remember that the 
impact of an excise tax is greater upon 
the low income families than upon the 
wealthy. To state very succinctly the 
Republican record on excises we need 
only say that the Eightieth Congress 
made the wartime excise taxes perma- 
nent in peacetime in the first major tax 
bill passed during that Congress. An- 
other step in the GOP program of tax 
relief for the rich. 

My own record is clear on the subject 
of excise taxes. I have at all times op- 
posed their imposition. I have fought 
to keep them at the lowest possible rates 
when their enactment appeared inevi- 
table. I have sought to include in all ex- 
cise levies a provision for the automatic 
termination, and often succeeded in 
these objectives. 

Remembering the Republican betrayal 
of the average American citizen when 
the Eightieth Congress gave unconscion- 
able benefits to their wealthy friends and 
remembering also that the Republican 
leaders of the Eightieth Congress com- 
prise that Party’s present leadership, let 
us speculate upon the probable 1952 
campaign promises of the Republican 
Party with respect to taxation. 

To get at the true import of the GOP 
tax intentions, it will most likely be 
necessary to eliminate much excessive 
verbiage and meaningless platitudes that 
will be contained in the Republican plat- 
form. But after boiling down, the Re- 
publican position on taxation will in- 
evitably come to two points: First, a tax 
reduction, and, second, a balanced bud- 
get. It will be the Eightieth Congress’ 
hash warmed over, In keeping with the 
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Republican policy of deception and 
evasiveness, we will not be told who will 
be benefited by this promised tax cut nor 
how it will be accomplished. Presum- 
ably these same GOP leaders who bilked 
the average taxpayer while in power in 
the Eightieth Congress; will again seek 
to grant huge tax benefits first to the big 
corporations and to the rich. 

A specious aspect of the Republican 
campaign oratory to date is the GOP 
failure to mention that the revenue law, 
as it is on the books, now contains equi- 
table and automatic tax relief beginning 
in 1953. The existing law already calls 
for a specific reduction in individual in- 
come taxes, a termination of the cor- 
porate excess profits taxes, and either a 
reduction or termination of excise taxes. 
I emphasize that these relief provisions 
are already law. Are the Republicans 
laying claim to these tax relief measures 
enacted by Democratic Congresses or do 
they intend to go even further? What 
part of our defense program will they 
abandon in the interest of a tax reduc- 
tion? Where will they lay us bare with 
weakness so they can help the chosen 
few to enlarge their fortunes? They 
do not tell us; they will not be specific in 
their platform; we will have to guess. 
Mr. Speaker, remember the infamous 
Eightieth Congress. Are we going to let 
them try it again? 

No one is more interested in reduced 
taxes thanIam. I would like to see the 
taxes of my fellow citizens, as well as my 
own, substantially reduced. But I want 
honorable tax reduction fairly distrib- 
uted. I do not want tax reduction at the 
expense of our fighting men and to the 
detriment of our national defense. I do 
not want tax reduction at the expense of 
having to tell Stalin and his evil forces 
that America cannot afford to be strong. 
I do not want any more of the Republi- 
can brand of rich man’s tax relief. If 
there is to be any further tax cutting in 
addition to the automatic provisions we 
Democrats have already provided in the 
last two of the three emergency tax bills, 
let the people be assured, Mr. Speaker, 
that such cuts will have to come from 
the Democratic side of this historic 
chamber if they are to do the middle and 
lower income families any good. 

Now a brief comment on the lip service 
the Republican Party has sporadically 
given to the national debt. For politi- 
cal purposes the GOP feigns grave con- 
cern over this indebtedness every time 
an election rolls around. But what has 
that party done about it? The simple 
answer is—nothing. 

The Republican Eightieth Congress 
with its notorious retrogressive tax bill 
dissipated the budgetary surplus which 
the Democrats had provided to be used 
for debt reduction. The Republican 
Party used this surplus to declare a divi- 
dend for its wealthy supporters. But 
another election year is here so the GOP 
tax artificers will again seek to delude 
the voters with hypocritical, specious 
warnings about the imminent bank- 
ruptcy of our great Nation. 

These political ostriches will overlook 
the fact that in the past 20 years, under 


the stewardship of the Democratic Party, 
our total national wealth has more than 
trebled. Therefore, expressing the net 
debt as a percent of national wealth, we 
find that in 1952 such indebtedness rep- 
resented a smaller percentage of wealth 


than was the case in 1932. In 1952 debt. 


is only 52.8 percent of wealth whereas 
in 1932 debt was 58.8 percent of wealth. 
The financial strength of our people and 
our country is greater now than it has 
ever been, Republican promises cannot 
equal Democratic accomplishments on 
that score. 

Now let us turn briefly to Republican 
promises and performances on the sub- 
ject of foreign trade and commerce. The 
Eightieth Congress’ promise was dedica- 
tion to a program of removing unneces- 
sary and destructive barriers to interna- 
tional trade. What was the perform- 
ance? The precedent of the Hoover ad- 
ministration was not reactionary 
enough for the Eightieth Congress. Its 
Republican leaders sought to follow the 
tariff policies of the nineteenth century. 
Here they were at their backward look- 
ing best. 

The Eightieth Congress undertook to 
impose tariff rates 50 percent higher 
than the rates of the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act of 1930 which had done so 
much to destroy our trade and commerce 
and to bring on the depression. Had 
they totally succeeded in their objective, 
our reciprocal trade program would have 
been destroyed; our program of inter- 
national trade and cooperation would 
have been abandoned; our allies and 
friends would have been forced into a 
business partnership with the Commu- 
nist-dominated areas of the world. 

The same GOP leaders of the Eightieth 
Congress are with us today imploring 
the American public for the chance to 
lead us back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury. From their record and from their 
promises, we can expect them to do 
nothing else if given the opportunity. 
The Republicans would seek progress 
with sailing ships in a modern world. 

Perhaps the most outrageous and un- 
wholesome record of broken GOP cam- 
paign promises is to be found in a study 
of the Republican actions with respect to 
the social-security program. While 
promising liberalization and improve- 
ment in the law, the Republicans have 
never ceased their obdurate and tragic 
opposition to this program on which mil- 
lions of Americans depend for the very 
food they eat, 

When social security was first enacted 
into law in 1935, it was announced 
as being unconstitutional and devoid of 
merit by the Republicans. The Eightieth 
Congress, although pledged in campaign 
promises to, first, an extension of cover- 
age; and, second, a strengthened public 
assistance program, performed a com- 
plete reversal on those promises. The 
social security legislation of the Eigh- 
tieth Congress not only denied an exten- 
sion of coverage but actually took such 
coverage away from 750,000 workers who 
had previously been included under so- 
cial security. 
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A further indication of Republican ac- 
tions speaking louder than Republican 
words in reverse is the painful wail which 
went up from the Republican members 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
when I proposed that the recent amend- 
ments to the social-security laws also 
include my bill, H. R. 7484, which would 
have provided free hospitalization for 
social-security beneficiaries. These de- 
serving, aged persons are in the greatest 
need of proper hospital care. My bill 
would not have increased the tax rate 
under the social-security system, since 
there is sufficient money already in the 
trust fund to provide this free hospitali- 
zation, 

Again looking at the Republican ac- 
tions when compared to their words, I 
would like to remind the public that de- 
spite the fact that the House by a ma- 
jority vote on two occasions voted in 
favor of a provision which would pre- 
serve the insurance rights of disabled 
persons under the social-security system, 
the Republican conferees, by deserting 
the Democratic members of the confer- 
ence, of which I was one, were able to 
force a compromise on this provision so 
that it will now take affirmative action 
by the Congress prior to June 30, 1953, 
before disabled persons can benefit from 
this provision. Not only that, the Re- 
publicans were able to extort a promise 
that hearings would be held on this sub- 
ject. This is nothing more than a de- 
laying tactic. j 

Even our old people were nót immune 
from the ruthless irresponsibility and 
gross incompetency of the Republican 
Eightieth Congress. Those same old 
people were not long deceived by the 
GOP advocates of the special Republican 
brand of free opportunity—opportunity 
to starve—and of rugged individualism 
that leads to the poorhouse when you are 
too old to be rugged. 

The Republican Party's record on so- 
cial-security legislation makes its pro- 
spective 1952 promises of no consequence 
for surely such pledges, whatever they 
may be, will not be kept. How can the 
Republican leadership that just a few 
years ago branded this program danger- 
ous and unconstitutional now be ex- 
pected to support it? The senior Repub- 
lican members of the present Committee 
on Ways and Means are the same ones 
who so violently opposed social security 
when it was first enacted. Every one of 
them signed the minority report de- 
nouncing the plan and its basic philoso- 
phy. Indeed, how can those Republican 
leaders claim in campaign promises to 
favor a program which they have sought 
so earnestly to destroy? Are they be- 
latedly converted, or are they hypocriti- 
cally using this established, working pro- 
gram to promote the worthlessness of the 
Republican Party? 

The foregoing has been a brief sum- 
mary of the Republican record with re- 
spect to taxes, tariffs, and social security. 
It is also the Republican record with 
respect to broken campaign promises, in- 
eptitude in office, and resistance to prog- 
ress, The swindled voters drove the Re- 
publican Eightieth Congress from office 
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when they were defrauded with a pleth- 
ora of promises and no performance. 
The same Republican leadership will 
soon be peddling the ghost of that 
Eightieth Congress. But who wants it, 
Mr. Speaker, who wants it? 


A Great American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD W. HOFFMAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
sert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD one 
of the prize-winning essays submitted in 
the annual contest conducted by the 
American Legion, Department of Hlinois, 
for sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
and high-school students. First place in 
the sixth-grade competition went to 
Spencer Thiel, of Sayre School, in Oak 
Park, III., which is within the district I 
have the honor to represent in the 
Congress. 

I think this young man has done a fine 
job in his essay on A Great American, 
and that the tribute he pays to Abraham 
Lincoln is heartening evidence that the 
Great Emancipator’s influence contin- 
ues to live on through the years. 

A GREAT AMERICAN 
(By Spencer Thiel) 

Out of the wilderness of America came a 
child who was destined to become the lead- 
er of his people and the liberator of a race. 
His name was Abraham Lincoln. 

Born in the backwoods of Kentucky where 
he was raised until a grown man, he acquired 
the character of heart and mind that made 
him our most beloved President. His under- 
standing of human nature and his keen sense 
of humor did much to aid him in the job 
of saving the Union during the trying days 
of the Civil War. His ability to surround 
himself with capable men did much to short- 
en the war and save the Union. During the 
dark days of the Civil War when even these 
men doubted the outcome, he inspired them 
by his sincere faith in the justness of the 
cause for which they were fighting. His deep 
love for his fellow men guided his every 
action. 

Just at the moment of victory when his 
cause triumphed, he was shot by an assassin’s 
bullet. And thus died a great American 
President, although his spirit shall live in 
the hearts of men forever. 


Federal Aid to Highways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, in all Amer- 
ica, whether on the farm, in the village, 


or the city, people are dependent upon 
the highways, the byways, and the city 
streets for their food, for the essentials 
of living, for recreation, and for indus- 
try. Justifiable complaints as to the 
conditions of our highways and streets 
are being heard through the country. 
Accusations are being made that our 
highways are 50 years behind the times, 
or that “seedy highways need some 
help.” 

Indiana has been a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of good roads. Indiana is 
often referred to as a crossroads of 
America, The communities in Indiana 
from ‘an early date voluntarily taxed 
themselves to build and maintain good 
roads. From a very early date every 
male citizen was obliged to contribute to 
the maintenance of the roads. He could 
either pay in cash or he could perform 
labor on the roads. We later had a 3- 
mile road law whereby the township 
could issue bonds for construction of 
roads of 3 miles or less. Still later when 
it was necessary to have modern auto- 
mobile roads, Indiana was one of the first 
States to put a tax on the sale of gaso- 
line whereby the persons who used the 
roads would be paying for them in pro- 
portion to the use. Various groups have 
at times tried to divert that alluring gas 
tax for other purposes than that for 
which it was levied, but the citizens of 
Indiana have always vigorously attacked 
such misuse of the fund. 

The State of Indiana removed the 
property tax for the care of the roads 
and depended solely upon the gasoline 
tax to sustain our roads. 

The Federal road law provides that 
Federal money should be allocated to 
the building of Federal roads. Later the 
Federal Government placed an excise 
tax on gasoline which has been in- 
creased so that it is now 2 cents per 
gallon. An additional excise tax has 
been placed on the sale of automobiles, 
tires, batteries, and such accessories. 
This tax is commonly called a highway 
users’ tax, and it would normally be ex- 
pected to be used for the building and 
maintenance of roads and streets of 
America. The operation and use of this 
tax, however, is one of the clearest and 
most startling examples of the manipu- 
lation of Federal funds. I have heard 
Federal bureaucrats brag about the aid 
that the Federal Government gives to 
the highways in our State of Indiana. 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
the fallacies of this bureaucratic claim. 
I am a member of the Public Works 
Committee and have made a careful 
study of exactly what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is collecting from the road us- 
ers and how much they are giving back 
to the highways. In the year 1952 the 
Federal Government will collect almost 
$2,000,000,000 from the highway users 
in various excise taxes, including the 2- 
cent Federal gasoline tax. They have 
authorized the distribution of $500,000,- 
000 for the building and maintenance 
of highways. The President’s budget 
even recommended that this amount be 
cut to $4,500,000. For every dollar that 
the taxpayer pays into the Federal Gov- 
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ernment as a road user, he gets in re- 
turn 25 cents. The Government is 
spending the other 75 cents for other 
things. 

Back in our counties and in the State 
of Indiana we have always required that 
money collected from the users of the 
road be used on the roads. Yet, the 
Federal Government permits three- 
fourths of the money it collected from 
the road users to be spent for other 
things in other places, 

There is not one of our citizens that 
travels the roads or that even reads of 
the many accidents that occur on our 
highways but knows that we need better 
and safer roads, The cost in human 
lives of accidents involving motor ve- 
hicles is 37,500 a year, and it is increas- 
ing. The AAA counts the dollars and 
cents price paid for accidents at $3,000,- 
000,000 annually. Three-fourths of these 
accidents can be cut out by highway im- 
provement according to the verdict of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report. Thomas MacDonald, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
warned: 

We pay for highways whether we have 
them or not; and we pay more if we do not 
have them than if we do. 


Many of our most-used highways were 
built for the model T Ford, They are 
as outmoded today for the modern high- 
powered cars and the tremendous flow of 
trucks and busses as is that automotive 
musuem piece of the twenties. There is 
no question as to the tremendous and 
vital need for highway improvement, 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
just how this whole situation affects my 
own State of Indiana. Indiana receives 
only a small part of the taxes collected 
by the Federal Government from the 
highway users of Indiana. The Federal 
Government, in gasoline taxes alone, will 
collect from the road users of Indiana 
approximately $26,000,000 in 1952. The 
total road-user taxes will be much more. 
Indiana will receive from the Federal 
Government for highways approximately 
$10,000,000. 

There is so much Government red tape 
attached to the use of these funds that 
the State will not be able to use all of 
the funds allocated to them. One of the 
arterial roads in my own district would 
have been resurfaced this summer par- 
tially by Federal funds had it not been 
for Government regulations and red tape 
which prevented the State from using 
the funds. 

Mr. Speaker, all of this I believe gives 
to us a real example of the fundamental 
reason that our economic sulvency is be- 
ing threatened. In the Government bu- 
reaus, the policymaker is so far removed 
from the will of the individual taxpayer 
that he is no longer benefited as he 
should be. 

I am certain that an overwhelming 
majority of the citizens of Indiana sin- 
cerely believe that this highway users 
tax is being used on the highways and 
streets of our country. The majority 
do not realize that 75 percent of it is 
being used for other projects including 
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global programs throughout the world, 
I have recently talked to many of the 
voters in my district and I find that they 
assume that these Federal taxes on auto 
users are being used by the Government 
to build and maintain roads. The 
sooner the people of America find out the 
misuse of their tax money, the sooner it 
will be possible to correct these wrongs. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to be 
critical of Mr. Thomas MacDonald, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, as he is a very capable adminis- 
trator. The administration becomes 
more and more interested in various 
global projects and less interested in the 
welfare of American citizens, the travel- 
ing public; and Congress tends to forget 
the original intent of these taxes. We 
find the road users taxes are getting 
higher and higher, yet the conditions of 
the highways are being ignored more and 
more. As a result we find today only 
about 25 cents of each dollar collected 
from the highway users being returned 
to the States in the form of Federal road- 
building assistance, and the rest is being 
diverted to other uses. If the present 
2-cent tax on gasoline alone were re- 
moved, enabling the States to add a 2- 
cent tax to their gasoline tax, the Fed- 
eral Government would still be collecting 
from road users taxes—other than the 
gasoline tax—more than twice the 
amount it is presently contributing to 
the States for better highways. 

In my own State of Indiana we would 
be able with that 2 cents on gasoline now 
collected by the Federal Government to 
put our highways and streets in good 
condition for the demands of modern 
traffic. We weuld be able to dispense 
with some of the bridge tax levies we 
have been forced to impose. 

Let us return our management of gov- 
ernment from the Federal bureaus back 
to the local governments in our counties 
and States. 


Radio Broadcasts of Hon. William E. 
Jenner, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp radio broadcasts delivered by 
me over Indiana stations during this 
session. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
casts were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue STATE DEPARTMENT'S SECURITY PROGRAM 

Our State Department rarely speaks of 
anything nearer this country than India or 
Tito. But one thing has just happened here 
at home, which will interest you as much 
as any of their biggest global plans. That 
is the case of Oliver Edmund Clubb. It 
will be cf interest to those of you who pay 


taxes, and those of you who live on, or expect 
to live on, a pension, 

Mr. Clubb was formerly head of the 
Chinese Division in the American State 
Department. He resigned recently at the 
age of 51. 

Mr. Clubb is eligible for a pension. The 
State Department says he is entitled to 
66,638.23 a year. That is a large pension. 
Only recently the Washington papers carried 
a story of the hardships of Federal pensioners 
who retired before the days of inflation. An 
old, white-haired man of 76 explained that 
he had a pension of $102 a month. When 
his wife died he could not pay for her 
funeral. He had to take a job as ditch 
digger to get the $30 a month to pay off the 
funeral bill. . 

Since Mr. Clubb is a young man, as retire- 
ment goes, his life expectancy is high. If he 
receives that pension for 25 years he will 
collect $165,956 in pension rights. 

Mr. Clubb has paid into the pension fund 
about $6,400. That leaves about $159,550 that 
must be paid by somebody else. It will be 
paid either by the contributions of other 
Government employees or by the taxpayers 
direct. 


What has Mr. Clubb done to deserve this? 
That is the most interesting part of the 
story. Mr. Clubb was one of the little group 
of State Department employees who sudden- 
ly blossomed forth as great China experts, 
about the time Earl Browder and the Daily 
Worker said we must clean out the reaction- 
aries, that is, Americans, in the State Depart- 
ment and Sumner Welles immediately had 
a talk with Earl Browder on the subject. 

Mr. Clubb was one of the group involved 
with the Institute of Pacific Relations which 
is now being Lvestigated by the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, because of 
the many tie-ins between IPR, the Russian 
Government and our State Department. 

Another member of that group was John 
Service who was cleared six times as a secu- 
rity risk. What do you think of a State De- 
partment employee who boasts he has been 
cleared for disloyalty six times? What 
would you think of a bank teller who was 
cleared of dishonesty six times? Or of a wife 
who was cleared rix times of charges of im- 
morality? 

Other members of the group are John 
Carter Vincent, one of the new-style experts 
on Asia, who could not remember anything 
about communism, when he testified before 
our Internal Security Subcommittee, and 
John Davies, still our highest political officer 
in Germany. You see what Mr. Clubb’s 
background is. 

Mr. Clubb resigned under very interesting 
circumstances. He was tried by the State 
Department as a security risk. A security 
risk is someone who is not actually disloyal 
but is married to a Communist agent, or 
living with one, or overfriendly with them. 
The Department announced that Clubb had 
been cleared, but was resigning after clear- 
ance, 

All the bleeding hearts among the column- 
ists and writers, who cannot bear to see a 
pro-Communist asked to explain his actions, 
but bear very lightly the sacrifices of our 
men in Korea, spoke out in chorus. How 
sad, they said. Good public servants are be- 
ing harassed and brow-beaten by wicked 
publicity-seekers in Congress who are at- 
tacking the State Department. By public- 
ity-seekers they mean the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security, which they do 
not like, 

Owen Lattimore, who was appearing before 
the Internal Security Subcommittee to ex- 
plain his own record, sounded off on the 
same line. He accused Congress of breaking 
down the morale of the State Department 
by daring to inquire into the record of public 
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servants like Mr. Clubb, charged with pro- 
Communist ties. 

Lattimore’s moral indignation was short- 
lived. Senator Fercuson, a member of the 
subcommittee, asked Lattimore if he knew 
Mr. Clubb had not been cleared by the 
Loyalty Board but convicted by them, and 
then cleared by the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Acheson. Of course Lattimore had not heard 
that. They always are hard of hearing when 
the evidence is against the friends of com- 
munism. 

That is still only half the story. While 
I tell you the details, just remember we are 
talking about the Oliver Edmund Clubb who 
resigned with a free gift of $159,550 paid for 
by Government clerks or taxpayers who were 
never charged with disloyalty or even with 
being a security risk. 

The State Department had announced that 
Mr. Clubb was, and I quote: “Cleared through 
loyalty and security channels.“ Most people, 
unfamiliar with State Department double 
talk, naturally thought that meant he had 
been cleared. 

The more alert newspapermen knew the 
word “channels” is a favorite bureaucratic 
word for something fishy. They tried to find 
out just how Mr. Clubb had been cleared. 

At first the State Department said such 
step-by-step procedures could not be re- 
vealed. The Department always says, you 
know, that the information in the State De- 
partment exists for the benefit of the State 
Department and there is no reason why the 
public or the press should have their yulgar 
curiosity satisfied. 

Blocked on one scent the newspapermen 
found another, March 1, the Washington 
Times-Herald broke the story. The State 
Department’s Loyalty-Security Board had 
voted 3 to 0 against Clubb as a security 
risk, 

The State Department had no intention 
of letting the public find out any such dam- 
aging fact. So they had called in a retired 
State Department employee, Nathaniel P. 
Davis, a career official who had resigned on 
a pension after 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Davis held a closed meeting and then 
gave his verdict—that Clubb should be 
cleared. Secretary Acheson promptly ap- 
proved the one-man rump investigation 
which countermanded the 3-to-0 verdict 
against Clubb which had been based on a 
thorough investigation. 

To get the full flavor of this devious busi- 
ness, you remember the Board which con- 
demned Clubb 3 to 0 is notorious for never 
being able to find a State Department em- 
ployee who is disloyal. It has cleared every 
accused employee who came before it. It 
is so biased in favor of the accused, and 
against the public, that one of its own mem- 
bers said. The State Department throughout 
the (loyalty) program, for 2½ years, had 
not discharged a single person on the grounds 
of loyalty.” 

Even this Board could not clear Mr. Clubb. 
So the State Department had to reverse 
the Board by bringing in a retired officer, on 
a pension from the Department, to set up a 
kind of kangaroo court to clear him. 

Then the whole business was covered up 
in the State Department double talk saying 
that Mr. Clubb had been cleared “through 
loyalty and security channels.” 

The Washington Evening Star, which has 
defended the State Department time and 
again said, and I quote: “The February 11 
announcement was tainted with dishonesty.” 

Every step of the way the State Depart- 
ment protected a man whom their own 
biased loyalty board could not defend. 

We don't know how many Oliver Edmund 
Clubbs have resigned on nice fat pensions 
since the investigations of communism in the 
State Department began. We know that a 
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great many more will be resigning from now 
on, as the Internal Security Subcommittee 
keeps grinding away at building up the rec- 
ord. 


We don't know how many men and women 
under investigation in other departments 
have resigned with pension rights and are 
today collecting hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from the pension funds belonging to 
honest, hard-working Government employ- 
ees who aren't retired at 50 because they are 
a danger to the security of the United 
States. 

Congress is now inquiring how many peo- 
ple in the State Department were allowed to 
retire to avoid being dismissed for disloyalty 
or security risk. Senator McCarran, chair- 
man of the Internal Security Subcommittee, 
says it is time for Congress to take definite 
action and cut off the pensions of officials 
who resign under such circumstances. There 
is no place in the Government retirement 
system for men whose “Government service” 
was to betray or dangerously to risk their 
country's security. 

These are the men who make the policies 
under which your sons and brothers and hus- 
bands fight in Korea. They sit at comforta- 
ble desks and write reports, far from the risk 
and danger and pain of Korea. They think 
only of their little inner circle and forget 
about the country. Then if a few of them 
are found out, if their past record catches up 
with them, in spite of the State Department’s 
vigilant effort to protect them from the pub- 
lic, they resign and expect the people of the 
United States to make them a free gift of 
$160,000 or so, so they can live in comfort for 
the rest of their lives. 

Do you see why Congress is getting angrier 
every day at the waste and folly and worse 
in Washington? 

Do you see why we oppose all these bills 
for spending more money, hiring more Oliver 
Edmund Clubbs, and then hiring loyalty 
boards to investigate them? 

There is only one way to clean out the 
Communists in Washington, one way to get 
a good State Department, one way to protect 
American taxpayers and faithful Government 
employees who are paying the pensions of 
the Oliver Edmund Clubbs. Congress must 
cut the personnel of the State Department 
in half. It must reduce the staff to those 
few people who are really needed to carry on 
the public business. It must remove the 
writers and lawyers and economists and busi- 
nessmen whose only real job is to sell the 
administration’s party line to the voters. 

Half the present staff of the State Depart- 
ment could do all the public business and do 
it better. The good men and women would 
get the work done if they did not have the 
public relations men and the ideological ex- 
perts in their hair. The Communists and 
pro-Communists would have fewer perches 
on which to roost, fewer dark shadowy cor- 
ners in which to hide. The taxpayers would 
be protected against waste and corruption. 

Support your Congress in every effort to cut 
Government personnel. We shall all be bet- 
ter off. 

NATO’S PAPER SOLDIERS 

Maybe you have not paid much attention to 
NATO. I confess I did not for a while, You 
and I didn’t pay much attention to uranium 
or atom bombs in 1943 and look what a head- 
ache they have caused us since. Maybe you 
did not pay much attention to the conference 
at Lisbon because you were busy with the 
grocer and the price of shoes. But that con- 
ference may cost us sixty to two hundred 
billion dollars. It may cost you a much 
bigger tax increase—a greater increase in the 
cost of living—than anything you have yet 
seen, 


The newspaper reports from Lisbon were 
glowing. NATO had solved the economic 
problems of defense. They had agreed on the 
military command. They had agreed on the 
building of bases and they had agreed on the 
finances. 

Maybe you noticed the financing. The cost 
for 1 year will be about $75,000,000,000. Who 
do you think will pay the lion’s share? In 
case you cannot guess, I will tell you—we 
will. We will pay $57,000,000,000 for 1 year. 

Now let us look at the cold facts of what 
we are going to get. 

Russia today has 175 divisions ready to go. 
Western Europe today—with all our money— 
has probably less than 20 divisions, of which 
6 are American. You do not need to be a 
military genius or a statistical expert to 
guess that Russia will not be very frightened 
if Europe has 20 divisions against her 175 
divisions. 

All the ballyhoo and the spending add up 
to a promise to have 50 divisions under NATO 
by the end of 1952, a promise to have 100 
divisions 4 years from now—maybe. Wu 
don’t need to be a military genius to decide 
50 divisions on paper will not hold back 175 
Russian divisions in top condition. Why 
should it? If you were sitting in the Rus- 
sion councils and you intended to take 
Western Europe, wouldn’t you have sense 
enough to take it now? Would you wait until 
20 divisions grew to 50 or a 100? 

That isn’t all. Far from it. 

The London Times said, “even if the figure 
was meant to impress the American Con- 
gress, it may well fail when the American 
people realize that the 50 promised divisions 
do not really mean 50 divisions, and that 
much more money and effort will still be 
needed.” 

If we cannot deceive our allies do you think 
we are deceiving the Russians? 

But that isn't all. These troops have to 
come from France, Germany, Italy, Benelux. 
What can we expect from them? The Wash- 
ington Daily News reported from Lisbon, 
“North Atlantic Treaty Organization Foreign 
Ministers left here today with agreements 
which their Parliaments may turn into hash 
in the coming months.” I repeat—they said 
“hash.” Germany had been asked to con- 
tribute 14 divisions, but that was reduced 
and put off for 2 years to please France. Ger- 
many was told flatly that she would not be 
invited into NATO. France was to contribute 
14 divisions, but cut it down to 12. Even 
then her Cabinet promptly fell, and the 
French have had a very hard time forming 
another Cabinet. How weak a reed is France 
if her Government could not hold together 
for 3 days after it makes the Lisbon agree- 
ment? 

Spain, the only nation in Europe with 
troops in Western Europe in fighting spirit, 
is told by President Truman that we do not 
admire her Government, so we cannot fight 
with her soldiers. How would we like it if 
the allies in Korea said they did not like 
Truman’s government and so they would not 
fight with our soldiers? 

How safe are our bases and air fields going 
to be if the French Government falls every 
few weeks? If the West German party 
friendly to us is threatened with defeat by a 
Socialist government not at all friendly to 
us? If the Spaniards who want to fight can’t 
come in because their Government is not 
pure? 

If we waste all these billions, what shall 
we have to fight with when real war comes? 
If we build on sand, and France and Ger- 
many and Italy fail to hold, where do you 
think the fighting will take place? Whose 
sons do you think will fill the gap? Surely 
you don't think the American people are so 
lacking in ingenuity they cannot find a bet- 
ter way. 
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I say to you now—there isn’t any good 
reason why Congress should vote the Presi- 
dent billions for paper soldiers. Everything 
we want to do can be done better without 
NATO, without six divisions in Europe, 
without Mutual Security. It is time for 
Congress to say “No” to foreign spending. 

It is time for us to say “No” this year, 
not next year or the year after. It is time 
for Congress to say we will spend no more 
billions for paper soldiers, which “maybe,” 
“possibly,” “perhaps,” will be half strong 
enough to defend Europe by 1954. 

Mutual aid funds will run for a year after 
we shut off new appropriations anyhow. 
That is in the law. Europe will have a year 
to readjust and we shall have a year in 
which to work out a better plan. 

NATO is too many things to too many men. 
It is working too much in secret. It has 
too much social welfare and too much So- 
cialist planning. It cannot be efficient about 
military security while it tries to make Eu- 
rope over. The American people are deadly 
serious about one thing before all others our 
Government can do. That is the defense of 
our country. 

The American people want a simple mili- 
tary defense program to keep us out of war 
if possible, to win the war if we must go in. 
We don’t want defense mixed up with social 
welfare, Socialist planning and all the rest. 
We want our best professional soldiers to 
decide on the best way to get security. We 
will pay the bill, but we expect results. We 
want an American plan for our defense, 

If we cut down all appropriations for 
foreign aid this year, we will not slow down 
defense. We will clear the decks for a sound 
American program to take its place. 

Congress cannot defy the administration 
alone. It must have your support. It is 
time for you to tell us you mean “No” to 
foreign spending that gets no results. 

If Congress and the voters agree that we 
will give no more billions for paper soldiers, 
we can end this costly folly now, and turn 
our minds to making a good military pro- 
gram to defend our Western flank and to 
work with allies who can be trusted to 
fight with us. : 


JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Question. Senator JENNER, you have been 
ahead of the field on this Japanese peace 
treaty. You spoke against it last summer 
before the treaties were signed and you 
spoke again this spring before the treaties 
were up on the Senate floor. How did you 
happen to get interested, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Very simply, Bob. I re- 
ceived a letter from a young naval Officer 
in Korea whom I did not even know. He 
said it was not right for our Government to 
give Sakhalin and the Kurile Islands to Com- 
munist Russia while our men were fighting 
Communists in the icy waters off Korea. I 
knew, of course, or thought I knew, he was 
wrong. Our Government would never com- 
mit such a folly. They would not dare give 
part of the island chain of our Pacific de- 
fenses to the Soviet Union now. 

Then I received another protest from an- 
other naval officer. So I took a look at the 
Japanese treaty. To my complete surprise 
these young men were right. The State De- 
partment was taking the Kuriles and lower 
Sakhalin out of Japanese sovereignty and 
leaving the Russians in possession. There 
was no one legally entitled to dispute her 
claim. I could not believe it. The Kuriles 
are a short airplane flight from our home 
territory. They were the jumping-off place 
for the attack on Pearl Harbor, but the State 
Department was leaving them in Russian 
hands. So I went to work. 

Question. Well, what part of the treaty or 
treaties do you think is most dangerous? 
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Senator JENNER. There is a little like ask- 
ing which silken thread of the spider's web is 
most dangerous. It is the way the parts of 
this treaty are all intertwined and confused 
that disturbs me most. At every point in 
the four treaties—and there are four—the 
United States does not make a treaty with 
Japan, Australia, or the Philippines, as one 
nation to another nation. All the steps are 
tied into the U. N. network and we cannot see 
where they lead. 

We do not make a clear, definite agree- 
ment to deal with Japan, which can be 
settled between Japan and ourselves. In- 
stead, we make an agreement to do things 
defined in the future by someone outside 
our country. That is a blank check. We 
agree to follow what the U. N. directs. But 
the U. N. includes the U. S. S. R. and her 
satellites. It might in a few months or 
years include Red China. What promises 
have we made that we don't even suspect? 

Suppose Red China makes peace, and be- 
haves for 6 months and then attacks South 
Korea again. Suppose we wanted to punish 
the attackers. We could not move unless 
the U. N. said we could go in—and remember 
the U. S. S. R. and its satellites are a larger 
and powerful part of U. N. 

Question. Well, if U. N. would not go in, and 
we wanted to go in anyhow, we could go 
alone, or with our allies, couldn’t we? 

Senator Jenner. No, indeed. The spider- 
web is much more intricate than that. We 
probably would not have any American Army 
or Navy or Air Force we could send. Our 
fighting men would be operating under U. N. 
orders, They would be Americans, but not 
an American military force. The American 
Government could not tell them what to do. 

What is more, the Japanese could not help 
us. They would be tied to U. N. too. We 
could not use the airfields, or naval bases, or 
supply dumps in Japan for any military 
action unless the U. N. (including the 
U. S. S. R.) approved of it. 

Question. Are you sure? I thought we 
had a treaty giving us the right to bases in 
Japan? 

Senator JENNER. Of course we do, and 
again we don't. The Senate is being asked 
to sign what is called the Japanese security 
treaty. That provides that the Government 
shall make what they call an administrative 
agreement with Japan for bases and the right 
to remain in and about Japan, The Senate 
is not asked to ratify this, so I cannot tell 
you what the exact details will be. 

Question. Well, bases and fortifications are 
very solid substances, Senator. They can- 
not be spirited away. 

Senator JENNER. That is what I used to 
think, too. But the trouble comes in arti- 
cle 4 of the security treaty. That says the 
solid agreement we ratify and know about 
will come to an end whenever the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of Japan 
decide that other security arrangements will 
provide for security in the Pacific. 

What does that mean? It means the 
President can agree to turn our rights and 
bases in Japan over to U. N. or to a Pacific 
NATO—what I call PATO—at any minute 
he feels like it, 

Here we have the curious business of Korea 
all over again. The President ordered 
American troops from Japan and the United 
States into Korea. Then he transformed 
them overnight into U..N. forces. They are 
American but they aren’t. The American 
generals cannot decide what to do. The 
American Congress cannot decide what our 
policy is. The armies are answerable to 
U.N. If our generals want to fight for vic- 
tory and the U. N. wants a stalemate or 
defeat, our generals have to obey U. N. 
orders and like it. 


Now, those very solid airfields and naval 
bases don’t look so solid any more. Physi- 
cally they will stay right there, but legally 
the President can transfer them from the 
United States to U. N. at any moment he 
wishes. Then only the U. N. can decide how 
they shall be used. We might supply all of 
the construction costs, but if U. N. said we 
could not move to stop Communist aggres- 
sion our soldiers could not move. They 
could defy the military chain of command, 
but that you know is mutiny. 

Question. You do surprise me. But why 
isn’t this being debated? Do the American 
people really want it? 

Senator Jenner. That is what I want to 
know. If this is a good plan—to haul down 
the American flag over the bases we build 
in Japan—why isn’t it explained openly? 
Why doesn’t the treaty say clearly what is 
going to happen? Why do we have to dig 
it out of a clause here and a cross reference 
there? Isn't it right and proper for the 
American people to want a full debate before 
they enter any such legal maze? 

Question. Well, if we had a Pacific NATO, 
including Japan, Australia, and New Zealand, 
they would be our friends, wouldn't they? 
Aren't they all anti-Communists? 

Senator JENNER. Yes; they are. But noth- 
ing in this treaty is what it seems. Let us 
look at China. I thought last summer that 
it was a bad mistake to exclude free China, 
which had fought longer than any other 
country against both Japan and commu- 
nism. I warned that Japan might find itself 
free, but free only to trade with Red China 
if she wanted to eat. Economically, at least, 
she would be bound to Red China. 

Now I find the reality is much worse than 
that. There isn’t any doubt now about what 
the treaty is doing to China. Japan is now 
drawing up her peace agreement with China 
under the guidance of our State Department. 
They are quietly the word “China” 
so that it means only the island of Formosa. 

What becomes of the 400,000,000 people on 
mainland China? That is what I call the 
mystery of mainland China. These 400,- 
000,000 people will be politically amputated 
from Nationalist China and not attached to 
any other government. What is going on 
here? The only possibility I can see is that 
mainland China would be under the present 
Red government or under a new government 
that would be just as Red as Mao’s govern- 
ment but could come into the U. N. with 
what looked like clean hands. > 7 

Is that the plan? After peace is declared 
in Korea will this mysterious mainland 
China be recognized as the real China? Will 
it be given Nationalist China’s seat in the 
U. N. and on the Security Council and in 
PATO? Will this Red China be over our 
fighting men through its place in U. N.? 

We know a strong, determined group in the 
State Department has wanted to recognize 
Red China all along. This treaty is a perfect 
plan by which all the claims of China to war 
indemnities would go to Red China. The 
Reds could claim China's $50,000,000,000 in 
reparations, They could strip Japanese fac- 
tories to build up their munitions industries. 
That is what the Reds did in East Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. There isn’t in the treaty 
any right to do anything else. 

Question. Do you see any way out of this 
maze? 

Senator JENNER. Yes; curiously enough, 
the way out is easy. General MacArthur out- 
lined a good treaty about 2 years ago. He 
wanted a simple agreement between two 
sovereign nations, the United States and 
Japan. He wanted a simple two-way agree- 
ment about bases. I have introduced six 
reservations which say just that. They state 
that nothing in the treaty shall limit Ameri- 
can sovereignty. They say nothing in the 
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treaty shall transfer American troops or 
American bases to any other nation or inter- 
national agency without the consent of Con- 
gress. Nothing in it shall limit the sover- 
eignty of Japan or of China. The reserva- 
tions say the rights granted to China shall 
go to our ally, the legally established govern- 
ment of China, and that China means all 
China. No part of it will be cut off, hanging 
in midair for the Reds to hold on to. 

My position is simple. As long as I live I 
will never vote to transfer a single American 
fighting man to U.N. I will never haul down 
the American flag over a single airfield or 
naval base built with American toil and 
sweat. In the next few weeks the issue will 
be decided for years to come, perhaps forever, 


OUR SECURITY In THE PACIFIC 


Question. Well, Senator JENNER, I hear you 
have been in a fight. 

Senator Jenner, I have been in a fight, 
Bob, but I didn't know anybody knew it. 
There has been very little comment in the 
press. 

For almost a week the Senate of the United 
States has been engaged in a great debate, 
I call it a great debate, because the question 
was this: “Are we getting security in the 
Pacific?” I say the Pacific peace treaties 
constitute another booby trap, like our China 
policy, which will lead to a bigger and more 
terrible war in Asia. 

Question, I didn’t get the issue that way. 
I thought it was technical amendments you 
had in mind, details to change parts of the 
treaties, here and there, 

Senator JENNER. No, Bob; they were not 
details. They were not technical. My reser- 
vations were as simple as I could make them. 

When I read the treaty, it seemed to me 
that it was a legal maze. It entwined us in 
a legal network in which we could not say 
what we would do with our own Armed 
Forces, our own bases, and our own diplo- 
macy, but had to do what U. N. recom- 
mended, j 

Well, we know what U. N. has got us into 
in Korea. Our men can’t fight, can't stop 
fighting, can't get out, and can’t win. I 
didn’t want any more U. N. wars, like Korea. 
So I introduced a reservation to all four 
treaties saying that nothing in the treaty 
shuld limit our freedom as a sovereign na- 
tion, our right to control our own armies 
and our own diplomats, and-serve our na- 
tional interest. That is simple, isn’t it? 

Question. Yes; it seems simple to me. It 
is what George Washington told us in his 
Farewell Address; what Thomas Jefferson 
told us. It is what General Pershing in- 
sisted on in the First World War—that 
American troops must be independent, not 
entangled with other nations, so American 
military and political decisions would be free 
and unencumbered. 

Senator Jenner. That is important, isn’t 
it? To me that freedom of choice is neces- 
sary for the military security, even the sur- 
vival, of our armies in the Pacific area. 

Question. Of course it is important. The 
American people are just as concerned about 
their national security today as they have 
ever been. Perhaps they are more con- 
cerned when they see among the possibili- 
ties for the first time in our history the ugly 
visage of defeat, 

Senator JENNER, Well, now, this is what 
I cannot understand. There was an almost 
complete news black-out of this question in 
the news reports given to the American 
people. : 

The American people were not told the 
simple fact that some Senator, any Senator, 
thought the Japanese treaty was another 
Communist booby trap and had a simple 
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plan to stop it. That is legitimate news, 
isn't it? 

Question. It certainly seems to be. The 
treaty concerns the military safety of our 
Nation, the danger that our youth may have 
to fight another war in Asia. That is the 
people’s business, if anything is. 

Senator JENNER. Then isn't it essential 
that the American people should be told, 
and told promptly, serious charges had been 
made that the treaty was not what it 
seemed? 

Shouldn’t they have been told it was not 
necessary to delay the treaty? The reserva- 
tions were all ready. They could have been 
passed in the same few minutes it took to 
vote them down. 

Question. Oh, I misunderstood. I thought 
you wanted to delay the treaty. 

Senator JENNER. Over the radio I, too, 
heard one commentator say I was attempting 
to postpone the treaty indefinitely. But I 
said on the floor of the Senate, in the clearest 
possible language, I wanted a treaty passed. 

I worked on this treaty from September 
through March. I warned the Senators of 
the danger in a speech last September. 

I gave them the up-to-date story in a 
speech in February. I spent a great deal of 
time working out reservations which would 
protect us against this booby-trap, which 
would let the United States keep the initia- 
tive in matters of our national survival. 

Then I wrote every one of the 95 other 
Members of the Senate, gave them a copy of 
my reservations and told them I was cer- 
tainly not going to insist on my wording. If 
any of them could suggest any improvement 
in wording or ideas, whatever, I would sit 
down with them and try to hammer out a 
better version. 

That was not trying to delay the treaty, 
was it? 

Question. Of course not. The other Sena- 
tors did not criticize your reservations. They 
took the position that Mr. Dulles had worked 
long and hard on this treaty, and so you 
ought to take his word. 

Senator JENNER. But the Constitution does 
not say the Senators should take the word 
of the State Department. It says they are 
bound by a solemn oath to follow their own 
best jvagment. 

They are supposed to look for any possible 
dangers in any treaty the President and the 
State Department submit. They are not sup- 
posed to get their ideas from the State De- 
partment, in order to judge whether the 
State Department is right. That is like a 
judge who asks for information only from 
the prosecutor and will not listen to the 
defendant. 

The State Department wants to change 
the national independence we have treasured 
since the days of George Washington. It has 
thousands of employees, billions of dollars, 
with which to tell its side of the story. 

The Senate, under the Constitution, is 
there to protect the American people against 
power-minded officials and their hired spell- 
binders as well as against foreign enemies. 

Who is Mr. Dulles? He is a former Senator, 
repudiated by the people of his own State. 
He is a sophisticated man of the world who 
naively, he says, chose Alger Hiss as the head 
of one of the most important agencies with 
which he was concerned. At least three re- 
sponsible private citizens went to Mr. Dulles 
with documentary evidence about Alger Hiss 
but Mr. Dulles refused to listen. 

Mr. Dulles is called a Republican, but he is 
a Fair Deal Republican, He was not chosen 
by the Republican party to represent the 
party. He was chosen by Mr. Acheson and 
for one reason only—to represent Mr. Ache- 
son. Mr. Dulles is as Republican as Mr. 
Acheson is Republican. We can be very sure 


Mr. Dulles’ travels all over the world in the 
last year, all his conferences with foreign 
governments, all the money he spent, the 
help he received from the State Department, 
were used just as Mr. Acheson wanted, or the 
money and the help and the travels would 
have been cut off very quickly. Mr. Acheson 
does not like experts who disagree with him. 
He has said so. 

Question. You think this Japanese peace 
treaty and the three Pacific treaties are really 
Mr. Acheson’s treaties then? 

Senator JENNER. Oh, yes, entirely. Mr. 
Acheson is not too popular at the moment. 
To call them Mr. Acheson’s treaties might 
have aroused some resentment among the 
people who remember Yalta, the sell-out of 
China, and Mr. Acheson’s famous remark that 
Korea was outside the line of our concern in 
the Pacific, the words by which Mr. Acheson 
invited the Communists to come into South 
Korea. 

Well, the State Department is never at a 
loss for a way to cover up its tracks. They 
just called them Mr. Dulles’ treaties, and said 
Mr. Dulles was Mr. Truman’s “personal rep- 
resentative,” whatever that means. 

Such patent deceit should not fool a 6- 
year-old child, and it is hard for me to 
imagine that it would fool any grown man 
with experience in public life. 

QUESTION. Well, is the fight over? There is 
nothing you can do, is there? 

Senator JENNER. Oh, no. The problem is 
not settled, so the fight cannot stop. The 
problem is that we are now in Japan, where 
we were in Korea after Mr. Acheson gave the 
Communists the green light. There were a 
few months in there, before the attack, when 
we still might have prevented the tragedy of 
Korea, if we had been willing to believe 
what we heard and saw. 

In the Pacific treaties our State Depart- 
ment officials have, I believe, given the green 
light for a so-called peace settlement in 
Korea, for a PATO, like NATO in the Pacific, 
for turning all our troops in the area into 
U. N. forces, like Korea, and then for letting 
Red China demand her pound of flesh, when 
we are bound and tied, and cannot move 
without U. N. consent. 

Let me remind you of one sinister fact. 
Four years ago when we were bogged down in 
a presidential election, the Communists laid 
down and wired the booby-trap by which they 
blew up the Nationalist Chinese Government 
on the mainland. 

This is another presidential year, an even 
more dangerous one. If there is any time 
in which we should look for a secret con- 
spiracy by the Reds to complete their con- 
quest of Asia, or at least complete their 
mining of the terrain, it is in the months 
from now to January 1952. 

QuEsTION. Well, what can the people of 
Indiana do? The vote is cast. The issue is 
legally closed. 

Senator JENNER. No, the issue is the lives 
of the Americans who will fight in the next 
war in Asia, fight under the U. N. flag, with 
one hand tied behind their backs by Russia in 
the U. N. 

The issue is the hard-won treasure all 
Americans have worked to produce, which 
will be wasted by the administration’s mili- 
tary follies in the name of defense, 

Those two issues are not closed. They are 
closed legally so far as the Senate is con- 
cerned, They are not closed politically. 

The sons of our Indiana people can be sent 
to war by errors of judgment by people in 
any part of the United States, The savings 
of Indiana people can be put down rat holes 
in any part of the earth. The people of In- 
diana want not only good local government 
and a good State government. It is time we 
demanded a good National Government— 
with a Congress which will compel the 
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Executive to guard American security, put 
American interests first in international 
policy, protect the American economy, re- 
store American home rule and live by the 
American Constitution. 


GEORGE ROGERS CLARK AND THE HOPE OF THE 
FUTURE 


Question. Well, what news is there today, 
Senator JENNER? What do you think is es- 
pecially important in the cold war abroad 
or the political war at home? 

Senator JENNER. Today, I want to tell a 
little story, Bob. One good way to look at 
our own problems, is to look away from them 
for a little while. 

Recently I was reading an old-fashioned 
book on the history of Indiana, I say it was 
old-fashioned, because the author was a 
patriot, a man with overflowing love of his 
country. He told the story of how a great 
American fought the good fight in another 
World War, the war of the American Revo- 
lution, when the world struggle for posses- 
sion of Asia, Africa and North America was 
going on between the English, French and 
Spaniards in Europe, in America and in far- 
away India. 

The story is laid in Indiana, but it con- 
cerns the whole Middle West because it is 
the story of our fight to free the Northwest 
from English control and add it to the terri- 
tory of the young Republic. It concerns the 
whole country, because this fight opened the 
door to continental expansion for the United 
States. Without this battle, the Union of 
States would have been hemmed in between 
the Appalachians and the Atlantic. We 
should never have been near enough to claim 
Louisiana, or reach the Pacific by way of 
Washington and Oregon. 

Question. If you say Indiana, I know you 
are talking about the capture of Vincennes, 
but I do not remember the whole story, 

Senator JENNER. Yes, it is the story of 
George Rogers Clark and his capture of Vin- 
cennes, which ended the British hold on the 
Northwest territory forever. 

Question. Was Clark a native of the Indi- 
ana country? 

Senator JENNER. No, he was born in Vir- 
ginia, and lived in Kentucky during the 
early years of the Revolutionary War. The 
British occupied the old French military 
posts, and equipped and sent bands of Indi- 
ans south to kill and burn, in Kentucky, 
That is why they called Kentucky the “dark 
and bloody ground.” 

Americans in those days didn’t relish being 
on the receiving end of a fight. Clark started 
thinking how they could get out of the trap 
in which they seemed to be caught. He de- 
cided that the Americans must take the fight 
to the enemy, capture the military posts 
from which the war was directed, and destroy 
the enemy's power to attack. 

Question, Did Clark have large forces in 
Kentucky? 

Senator Jenner. No, he didn’t have any 
men or any money. 

Question. Then how could he fight the 
well-organized, well-trained British Army? 

Senator JENNER. He went back to Virginia 
and asked Patrick Henry and Thomas Jeffer- 
son for money. They gave him some and 
put him in command of the expedition. He 
needed 500 men. They told him he could 
raise 350. But he was able to raise only 150 
because so many people were working against 
him. 

Question. He had a hard time getting 
started, didn't he? 

Senator JENNER. He had a hard time every 
step of the way. At every point, the task 
was hopeless, the enemy was well-entrenched, 
the doubters were always there. Clark knew 
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the difficulties, but he didn't think they were 
any reason for. quitting. He wasn't made 
that way. 

While he was organizing his expedition, 
the danger to his homeland was growing 
worse every day. The enemy were stirring 
up more Indians. The help expected from 
Kentucky and Carolina fatled to arrive. 

Listen to what Clark said, “I knew that 
my case was desperate, but the more I re- 
flected on my weakness, the more I was 
pleased with the enterprise.” 

George S. Cottman, whose history of In- 
diana I used for this story, tells how they 
started on the expedition. They had to row 
for 2 miles in the swift shallow rapids of the 
Ohio, a perilous and exciting ride. “And 
now,” says Cottman, “an eclipse that morn- 
ing came over the sun, casting its weird light 
over the scene as boat after boat rode down 
the rapids.” 

Question. I know you see this story as 
having a moral for our day, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. Tes, Bob, to me it has 
an important moral. But we do not need 
to drive ithome. Most of the people in this 
country today feel just as George Rogers 
Clark felt as he and his men rode in the dim 
light of the eclipse, down the roaring rapids, 
with jutting rocks on every side. 

Two hundred woodsmen were setting out 
to attack an enemy more numerous than 
themselves, protected with forts and 
equipped with artillery. The enemy had, in 
addition, their Indian allies. The Americans 
were hundreds of miles from their homes, 
in a strange and hostile country. But it 
just never occurred to them or their leader 
to be afraid. 

They rowed 4 days and nights, and then 
nad to march on foot a hundred and twenty 
miles, carrying their packs on their backs, 
without food or water: On the 4th of July, 
the little band captured the British garrison 
at Kaskaskia, which one of the British ofi- 
cers later said was strong enough to with- 
stand attack by a thousand men. Clark 
didn't lose a single man. 

Question. I suppose the French helped the 
Americans. They must have been friendly 
to us. 

Senator Jenner. No, the French had been 
told the Were more savage than 
the Indians, that they would be robbed and 
shockingly mistreated. Clark had to win 
them over. He assured them the Americans 
were not at war against ther, and they were 
free. From that time on the French were 
our allies, and important allies they proved 
to be. 

Clark was as great a diplomat as he was a 
soldier. He captured three more French 
villages, and the French inhabitants of Kas- 
kaskia went along with the soldiers, to per- 
suade their friends and relatives to surrender 
and join the American cause. Thus four 
towns were won over to the American side 
without the firing of a shot. The Indians 
were also won over by diplomacy and cour- 
age. Only Vincennes remained 

The friendly French and the Spanish 
brought word of the movements of the en- 
emy. Clark was warned the commander of 
the garrison at Vincennes was marching 
against him, recruiting Indians as he came. 
In the spring, when the weather improved, 
the enemy planned to attack Kaskaskia and 
then go on and capture Kentucky. 

Question. I can see the parallel with Ko- 
rea. Fou don't like the idea of American 
forces compelled to sit still on a battle line 
chosen by the enemy, to wait until they are 
attacked. 

Senator JENNER, George Rogers Clark did 
not like it either. The term of enlistment 
of his soldiers had expired and many had 
left him. He was down to a hundred men. 
Tt was winter and the ground was impass- 


able. So he started forward to attack the 
enemy. 
Think of it. Clark and his hundred men 


set out in midwinter with some French allies, 
but without even tents to protect them. 
The lowlands were cold and wet and 
flooded. Clark called it a drowned country. 
The provisions gave out. The Wabash was 
flooded. A large boat with provisions, ar- 
tillery, and extra men, which was supposed 
to come up the Ohio to meet them at Vin- 
cennes, never arrived. They had to build 
their own boats and wade part of the way. 


They came within sight of the fort at 


Vincennes, but the French, who now trusted 
the Americans, gaye no hint to the garrison. 
Clark’s sharpshooters surrounded the fort 
and picked off the gunners while the cannon 
of the fort when harmlessly over their heads. 
One of the officers called it “fine sport for 
the sons of liberty.” 

The next morning the garrison surrendered 
and the flag of the Republic was hoisted over 
the fortress of Vincennes. 

Question. So Indiana became American 
territory, Senator? 

Senator Jenner, Yes; but much more than 
that. This is when the Northwest Territory 
was born, when the gate to the West was 
firmly opened never to be closed again, Be- 
cause the young Republic had this vast ter- 
ritory as a national domain, it held together 
under the Articles of Confederation until 
the new Constitution was formed, 

Think what it would have meant in his- 
tory if the Americans had sat down in front 
of Vincennes and carried on a peace con- 
ference for a year while the enemy got new 
weapons and new recruits, and the Ameri- 
cans got more and more confused about what 
they wanted. 

I have told this story because all true 
Americans are deeply disturbed about many 
things today. I do not believe they are 
happy just because the checks are <olling 
in. Americans are still too close to earth 
to believe that a harvest can be produced by 
hocus-pocus. There is no wealth except that 
which is planted and carefully cultivated 
and gathered in after much hard work. 

We are using up the seed corn that our 
children will need for their harvests. But 
this is no time for wringing of hands. It 
is a time to rebuild. If our Government is 
destructive, if the prevailing ideas in our 
schools and our literature are weakened by 
mental inflation, as much as our economy 
is weakened by inflated money, it means 
only that we must each of us dedicate our- 
selves to rebuilding. Almost everything we 
have done in the last decade or so is wrong. 
It has left us a harvest of trouble all over 
the world. But we can leave it all behind 
us like a discarded skin, if only we have the 
vitality within ourselves: 

We all are confused. We will be confused 
ani doubtful and uncertain. But the Bible 
tells us to lift our eyes “to the mountains 
from whence cometh our help.” That is true 
in politics as it is everywhere in fe. When 
we are not sure what to do, we Can lift our 
eyes and look at the noble souls who, with 
only a wilderness to help them, made our 
country great and strong. 

George Rogers Clark was an unknown, un- 
important backwoodsman, far from the cen- 
ter of things. 

The strength of our country today, as 
then, lies in the men we do not Know, far 
from the noise and bustle of momentary im- 
portance—but with noble ideas and great 
courage. They are going to rebuild Amer- 
ica in ways of which we cannot even dream. 
When doubt and fear assail us, we can lift 
our eyes to the mountains and think of the 
great men who have gone before us, from 
whose courage we will gain the help we need. 
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Tue FALLACY or POINT 4 

Question. Senator, you have plenty of 
problems, I know, but which one seems most 
important to your constitutents? 

Senator JENNER., Well, it is hard to say 
which is most important, Bob, but one ques- 
tion keeps recurring again and again. A great 
many people write me urging me to vote 
more appropriations for point 4, on the 
ground that it will help defeat communism. 

Question. Well, that is a good reason. We 
all agree on that. 

Senator JENNER. But that is not the point, 
Bob. If point 4 appropriations would help 
defeat communism, of course I would favor 
larger appropriations. There isn’t a man or 
woman in the United States who would not 
prefer to vote money for works of peace, 
rather than for the tools of war. I just don’t 
know what the writers mean when they say 
point 4 will defeat communism. 

Question. Well, I can only guess, Senator, 
but I suppose they mean what we have heard 
so often, that communism comes from 
poverty, and point 4 will oppose communism 
by raising the standard of living. Isn't that 
it? 

Senator JENNER. Well, Bob, you've covered 
a great deal of territory in that little remark, 
You have at least two all-important ideas 
and I will have to answer them one at a time. 

Why do people imagine that communism 
makes headway because of poverty? Com- 
munism has never captured a single coun- 
try because of poverty, not even Russia. 

Question. I thought the Communist revo- 
tution occurred in Russia because of bread 
riots. Didn't the women, waiting in the 
queues for bread, riot because the bread 
wasn't there? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, that was the 
first Russian revolution, the real revolution, 
The true liberals, men who fought for years 
to make Pussia free, set up a constitutional 
government modeled on ours. They worked 
closely with the United States and President 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Question. What happened then? Where 
did the Bolsheviks come in? 

Senator JENNER, They came in by setting 
up a fifth column within the new Russian 
constitutional government. 

Lenin, you remember, was in Switzerland, 
The Germans thought the best way they 
could destroy their enemy on the east front 
was to send Lenin from Switzerland to Mos- 
cow. So they provided a sealed train and 
sent him home to Moscow to make trouble. 
The trouble has never ended since that day, 

Question, How did Lenin take over? 

Senator JENNER. He took over the consti- 
tutional government by organizing a fifth 
column in the Soviets. He smashed the 
popular government of Russia by force and 
guile. 


Question. You said, Senator, that every 
gain made by the Communists has been made 
by force or guile. Is it that clear-cut? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, I really meant 
every gain. Let us look at the list. They 
had their armies in Poland. They put their 
own men in charge of the domestic police 
and of public information, and killed or 
imprisoned the leaders of the opposition who 
could not escape. Some of their leaders are 
in Washington today. They have written 
the story, but you can't buy the books. They 
have all been mysteriously bought up by 
somebody. 

Do you remember Bulgaria and Rumania 
and Hungary? The same thing happened. 

Remember Czechoslovakia? Do you think 
Czechoslovakia, one of the most advanced 
countries in Europe, would have given up its 
constitutional government, modeled on that 
of the United States, if the Communists had 
not skillfully occupied all the key military 
points before they struck? 
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Question. Well, evidently that is true in 
Europe, Senator, but what about Asia? 
Isn’t the poverty of Asia the source of our 
difficulties there today? 

Senator JENNER. Well, the Communists 
didn't think so, Bob. When they went into 
China, in the early twenties, they didn't 
count on any rebellious, poverty-stricken 
millions waiting to rise against their op- 
pressors. 

The Communists had to hide their pur- 
pose. They pretended to be Nationalists, 
leading a movement for liberty. Then, be- 
hind that cover, they began organizing their 
Communist Party, which is really an army, 
made up of trained soldiers, drilled in abso- 
lute obedience to their commanding officers. 

When Chiang Kai-shek saw they were not 
interested in helping the Chinese, he threw 
them out, and started a genuine Chinese 
movement for national unity. That is why 

the Communists hate Chiang Kai-shek more 
than anyone else in the world. 

Every move the Communists have made 
in China was military. The only way to 
understand the work of the Communists in 
China, in Indonesia, in France, or in Russia 
is to remember that it is as military as 
every move of the former Prussian General 
Staff. 

Question. Well, where does that leave us 
with point 4, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Let me remind you that 
point 4 is a Communist idea. It was first 
proposed by Stalin, and it was spread in this 
country by Earl Browder. It has a simple 
purpose. Just as the Socialists and Com- 
munists believe that all income should be 
leveled off between classes so that everyone 
is where the poor are now, so they believe 
the nations should be leveled off, so that all 
nations will be where the poor nations are 
now. 

Point 4 is a part of Stalin’s plan to make 
us spend ourselves into such economic weak- 
ness that we cannot build stronger armies, 
with better weapons, than the Russians. He 
wants to destroy America’s greatest weapon, 
its magnificent industrial power. They 
don’t want our soldiers to fight protected by 
walls of steel, our magnificent weapons. 
They want our sons to meet his hordes from 
the satellite states as poorly equipped as 
they are. 

He cleverly plays two tunes. He tries to 
persuade us to build huge land armies as one 
way to waste our time and money. Then he 
plays the other tune, that we are warmongers 
and must prove our zeal for peace, by giving 
away our surplus—as he calls it—to the un- 
industrialized nations. 

Question. You mean then, that point 4 is 
really Communist propaganda, part of the 
propaganda to persuade us to spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy? 

Senator JENNER. I mean just that, with- 
out trimmings. Stalin has told us in his 
book, Marxism and the National Question. 
Browder has told us in his book on Tehran, 

The Morgenthau plan was designed to 
lower the living standard of Germany to that 
of Russia. The Lattimore plan and the Jap- 
anese Peace Treaty are to lower the standard 
of Japan to that of Russia. Point 4 and re- 
armament are to lower ours, so the Soviet 
Union can triumphantly proclaim it has the 
highest standard of living in a desolated 
world. 

Question. Well, our people would not be- 
lieve anything Browder said, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. Of course not, Bob. The 
Communists don’t work that way. They 
send out their plans to their trusted party 
members. Then the party members work 
on the innocent fellow travelers, in our 
Government, in our colleges, in our women’s 
clubs, in our churches. Maybe the idea goes 
through 10 carefully chosen stages, getting 


to look more American at each stage, be- 
fore it is presented to the voters. Our voters 
trust the man or woman who tells them. 
They do not see the carefully laid plan by 
which that idea has come down to them 
through various stages direct from the So- 
viet general staff. 

Question. You know that gives us a pretty 
helpless feeling, Senator. What do you do 
to oppose such a dastardly plot, especially 
when it has won over some of the most loyal 
and devoted Americans? 

Senator Jenner. Right, Bob. I don’t want 
to leave any negative ideas, There is always 
a constructive answer and it is always the 
same answer. Let us find the truly Ameri- 
can way to meet our problem, and confront 
Communist double-dealing with full faith in 
the American answer. 

Question. What is the American way here, 
Senator? Would you abandon the idea or 
do it a different way? 

Senator Jenner. Of course I would not 
abandon the idea. It is an American idea to 
begin with. Point 4 is not new except in 
one sense. Point 4 is a combination of what 
Americans have been doing for a century 
under two other names. It is a combina- 
tion of foreign missionary work and foreign 
investment. 

Question. I confess, I don’t see the con- 
nection between point 4 and foreign mis- 
sions, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. Well, Bob, you remember 
how our foreign missionaries in China 
learned very quickly that they needed Christ- 
ian schools, Christian hospitals, and Christ- 
jan teachers to train workers in better 
methods of farming and industry. Who 
managed the great hospitals and colleges in 
China? It was American missionaries or 
American colleges or American foundations. 

Who trained the Armenian orphans after 
World War 12 Who taught the young Greeks 
about better seed and farming methods? 
It was the American Near East Relief? 

Who fed the starving Belgians and Ger- 
mans? Who fed the starving Russians when 
the Bolsheviks ruined the harvest? It was 
American Relief under Herbert Hoover. Who 
aided the eastern European Jews with money 
and skilled help? It was American Jews 
working with American methods of private 
philanthropy. 

Don’t imagine the Communists invented 
the idea of our giving technical education 
to underdeveloped areas. They just stole it. 
They knew Americans would respond with 
their hearts, and they hoped they would 
not analyze it with their heads. 

Question. Well, I have one more doubt. 
Wasn't that done on too small a scale? Can't 
the American Government do it on a larger 
scale, and so raise the standard of living 
more quickly? 

Senator JENNER. Bob, again I have to make 
the same old answer. The American Gov- 
ernment has no money. It has to get its 
money by taking it from the people who used 
to support the missions and the colleges. 
Either the money stays in private hands and 
goes to private missions and private colleges 
or it goes to the Government, and the work 
of our missions, our foundations, and our 
philanthropies is taken over by the state. 

Question. You mean you can see no good 
at all in the President's point 4 program, 
Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Let me answer you by 
asking a few questions. 

Do you think a Government with a debt 
Of $250,000,000,000 should give anything to 
rich countries like Indonesia? Do you think 
150,000,000 people can raise the standard of 
living of 2,000,000,000 people very quickly? 
When every dollar we give shrinks to 714 
cents apiece when it is prorated among 
the undeveloped nations? 
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Do you think the work that used to be 
done by American missionaries, American 
doctors, American college teachers, and 
American engineers, can be done better if 
those people are turned into Government 
employees? 

Do you think we ought to give up a great 
American ideal with a great record of achieve- 
ment, for an idea sponsored by Stalin and 
spread in this country by Earl Browder? 

By all means let us have foreign missions, 
foreign relief, and foreign investment, just 
as far as we can afford them. But let us do 
it the American way, where every worker 
is a volunteer, working with money freely 
contributed, in a private organization which 
depends on wisdom and skill, not power, 
to achieve its ends, 


CUTTING STATE DEPARTMENT SPENDING 


Question. Well, Senator what is the news 
today of crime and corruption? 

Senator JENNER. Bob, I am not going to 
talk about crime or corruption today. I 
have a cheerful story. I want to talk about 
the way the House of Representatives cut 
about $47,000,000 off the State Department’s 
appropriations for the coming year. 

Question. I see, that means the American 
people have saved $47,000,000. 

Senator JENNER. NO, Bob, it is much, 
much more than that. This is an annual 
appropriation. They will save at least $47,- 
000,000 a year. In 10 years that will be $470,- 
000,000, not quite 500,000,000. That is 
money enough, Bob, to buy 100,000,000 pairs 
of children's shoes. Don't you think all 
Americans, of both parties, of every walk 
of life, should be glad if we can save the 
American people the cost of 100,000,000 
pairs of children’s shoes? 

Question. How did Congress find nearly 
$50,000,000 to cut, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. The House cut $20,009,- 
000 the Department wanted, to buy or build 
radio broadcasting facilities for the Voice of 
America. They cut $24,500,000 out of the 
fund the State Department wanted for what 
it calls its information and educational 
activities abroad. 

They cut $2,500,000 from the regular ap- 
propriation of the Department, and cut an- 
other $25,000 from what Congress calls the 
liquor fund for entertaining abroad. 

Then in another amendment, the House 
voted to limit our contributions to interna- 
tional organizations to a one-third of the 
total spent by U. N. or other agencies. 

Question. Was this a Republican victory, 
Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Well, Bob, I am willing, 
modestly, to give the Republicans whatever 
credit they deserve, but the Republicans 
are a minority in Congress. These cuts were 
all carried by overwhelming votes. They 
were carried by Republicans and Democrats 
working together to protect the American 
people against the raid on their pocketbooks. 

Question. That is really encouraging, Sen- 
ator, but let me raise one point. The cut 
you describe came pretty much out of the 
funds for telling the other countries the story 
of America. Why did the House make so 
large a cut in that fund, when we have to 
fight Communist propaganda in every coun- 
try? 

Senator JENNER. The answer is very simple, 
Bob. Congress does not believe the State 
Department is using the money for counter- 
propaganda against communism. All its 
propaganda added together doesn’t do the 
Communists even the least little bit of harm, 
In fact, it helps them, whether by stupidity 
or design I cannot say. 

You know and I know that our broadcasts 
do not get behind the iron curtain. A few 
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people in the border countries hear a little 
of our broadcasting, but nothing is sent to 
them that is of the slightest good. What 
we send to Europe and Asia is no better. 
There is an inanity in our State Department 
foreign broadcasting which is certainly hard 
to explain. 

Let me show you. Congressman Bussy of 
Illinois gave the Members of Congress an 
example of what the Voice of America is 
doing to strengthen the French, important 
allies in holding back communism. As Con- 
gressman Bussy said, the French people are 
caught in a desperate economic and political 
crisis, with almost continuous changes of 
government. 

“What,” he asked, “are we broadcasting 
to them over the Voice of America? In a 
typical program broadcast on February 10, 
we advised them of the death of King George 
VI and followed this sad news with the 
story of the discovery of a white whale in 
the Pacific Ocean. Then there was a dis- 
cussion of the sale of autographs at a New 
York auction, followed by the announce- 
ment that Yehudi Menuhin would play a 
sonata by Ben-Haim and a concert for violin 
by Mendelssohn. 

“High light of this broadcast was the world- 
shaking announcement that Walter Winchell 
was taking a health rest, This was followed 
by further inconsequential information 
about an exhibit of valentines, and the news 
that Elizabeth Taylor would marry Michael 
Wilding, the British actor. 

“another broadcast timed to coincide with 
the resignation of the French Cabinet 
* * * detailed a Valentine's Day skywrit- 
ing proposal which produced 12 takers.” 

Remember, we were not broadcasting this 
nonsense to the Hottentots. We were broad- 
casting it to the nation which many people 
still consider the most cultured nation in the 
world. They have newspapers, books, radio. 
Why should American taxpayers give the 
State Department $170,000,000 a year to send 
this nonsense to people of France under the 
pretense of fighting communism? 

Question. But, Senator, is this typical? 

Senator JENNER. Everything indicates, Bob, 
that it.is. John Crosby, the Fair Deal-ish 
radio commentator, reported last year from 
France, “You can always tell when the Voice 
of America is on the air by leaning out of 
the windows. ‘You'll hear the click of radios 
being turned off all over Paris.” 

Question. Why do you think it is so bad, 
Senator? Our people are not stupid. Why 
can’t the State Department get good people 
to tell the world the story of our fight against 
communism? 

Senator JENNER. The answer is simple, 
Bob. The State Department does not use 
its propaganda agencies to fight against com- 
munism abroad because it has a very dif- 
ferent aim. Its purpose is to carry on prop- 
aganda against the American people at home, 
so they will approve big spending for foreign 
countries. 

Mr. CLEVENGER of Ohio stated the problem 
in his opening speech on the floor. 

Mr. CLEVENGER said, “The relations between 
the ever-increasing appropriations requested 
by the Department of State and its domestic 
propaganda activities deserves some serious 
attention from Congress. 

“It should be pointed out,” he continued, 
“that the Department's domestic propaganda 
program is camouflaged as a public service 
actually, but on close inspection it is re- 
vealed as a well-oiled lobby, dedicated to the 
sole purpose of pressuring the Congress into 
appropriating millions of tax dollars for a 
multitude of international activities.” 

He described three categories of the State 
Departments propaganda for publie funds. 
“First,” he said, “the society angle, dedicated 
to those prone to the dubious flattery of be- 


ing among those present at Washington 
launchings, receptions, cocktail parties, and 
soirees of various degrees of amusement, 
Second, the intellectual approach, for 
the serious type of individuals who have 
to be wooed by inspirational briefings 
and previews and round-table discussions 
about this and that. Third, the par- 
ticipation or involvement angle designed to 
appeal to the seeing-is-believing school of 
thought who thrill at invitations to the Voice 
of America studios, or to visit the screening 
or film cutting rooms, the storage vaults, 
press and editorial rooms, and numerous 
other facilities calculated to awe the. visi- 
tors.” 

Every Member of Congress knows the State 
Department uses the money we give it for 
the fight against communism chiefly to 
soften. up public opinion at home, so they 
will get more billions to throw around like 
big shots in the other countries of the 
world, 

We know they study the American people 
as biologists would study guinea pigs or 
white rats. They divide them into classes 
to see how they respond to different tid-bits, 
and then they put the tid-bits out neatly in 
most attractive forms, to draw the guinea 
pigs into the traps they have set for their 
minds. 

Question. Now, Senator, I am really 
shocked. What you say does not fit into my 
picture of the dignified and reserved State 
Department issuing solemn-sounding state 
papers on diplomatic issues, or with the pic- 
ture of striped pants diplomats drinking tea 
or something stronger at foreign embassies 
all over the world. 

Senator Jenner. You are quite right, Bob. 
There is little connection between the pres- 
ent day State Department as the super- 
salesman for big spending, and the long line 
of patriotic State Department officials, in- 
cluding Cordell Hull and the sober, dignified 
reserved State Department of even ten years 


ago. 

The old State Department is gone, dead 
and buried. Mr. Hull was kept on as a pub- 
lic figure to reassure the voters and to con- 
Tuse Congress, but the State Department was 
actually taken over by the spenders when 
Harry Hopkins had the lend-lease bill rushed 
through Congress. 

It was very simple. Cordell Hull and our 
Foreign Service went on trying to solve our 
problems of foreign policy in the tradition of 

e Washington and Thomas Jefferson, 
8 Hopkins just sat there with his 
billtons. 

Senator Jenner, Do you have to ask the 
bees to come to the honey pots? The for- 
eign governments realized very quickly that 
we now had two State Departments, one un- 
der Cordell Hull, which dealt in ideas, and 
one under Harry Hopkins which dealt in 
billions. 

Question. But Hopkins is dead for years 
now, Senator. He has nothing to do with 
the State Department appropriation today. 

Senator Jenner. Yes, Bob, Hopkins is dead, 
but the evil that men do lives after them. 
As soon as the war was over, Harry Hopkins’ 
men and Henry Wallace’s men moved over 
to the State Department. Dean Acheson 
took them oyer. They teamed up with the 
Alger Hisses, and started us on this program 
of useless, meaningless foreign spending, 
which is eating out the substance of every 
family in the United States today. 

The top men of the State Department to- 


day, like Hopkins and Wallace a decade ago, 


just love spending. Of course the hard- 
working men and women in the State De- 
partment, here and abroad, are not intoxi- 
cated by big spending. They don't like it 
any better than you or I. But they don't 
have anything more to say about it than 
you or I. 
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The spending policies of the Department 
are set by a few men, Dean Acheson and his 
inner circle, and the rest of the Department, 
just obey orders. 

Question. How much do they have to 
spend, Senator? Isn't State one of the 
smallest spending agencies? 

Senator JENNER. You have asked me just 
the right question, Bob. 

The new State Department is a kind of 
cartel. It controls the spending of the Mu- 
tual Security Agency, and much of the 
spending of the Defense Department, Agri- 
culture, Interior, and all the other Federal 
agencies which take $85,000,000,000 a year of 
our ‘money. 

You cannot understand our present-day 
State Department unless you see it as a 
gigantic chess game, under Dean Acheson, 
in which the chessmen are the billions paid 
in by American taxpayers, the chessboard is 
the world, and the stakes are the power to 
spend one-quarter of the earnings of the 
American people. The players can only stay 
in this game if they can keep us fooled. So 
every dollar must be spent first to pull the 
wool over the eyes of Americans. 

Question. Well, what do you recommend, 

Senator? What hope do you see? 
Senator Jenner, I recommend one thing, 
Bob. We must cut the State Department 
budget and its foreign-spending programs, 
We must cut them with an ax. We must 
hack at them the way a fireman hacks at 
the walls and woodwork to keep the flames 
from spreading. 

The State Department is today the head 
and front of the plan to make us spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy—just where Stalin 
wants us to be. This is no wordy debate. It 
is a raging conflagration. They are burning 
up billions of American resources—resources 
we shall need for war if it comes. 

Every American citizen, Democrat or Re- 
publican, is vitally concerned in our cutting 
out this dangerous waste and electing Mem- 
bers of Congress who will cut out all foreign 
extravagance and keep it cut. 


THE REDCOATS ARE COMING 


Question. Are you going to talk about the 
Government in Washington this time, Sena- 
tor, or are you going to talk about conditions 
at home in Indiana? 

Senator JENNER. Bob, that question 
stumps me, because we will never under- 
stand the new kind of Government which has 
grown up in this country unless we realize 
it does very little of its work in Washington, 

The city of Washington is filled with beau- 
tiful marble buildings. The Department of 
Agriculture alone covers many city blocks. 
The State Department is scattered all over 
town. But we will never find big Govern- 
ment if we look at its big buildings and its 
Office staff in Washington, We will never 
know what it is doing if we stop there. 

Question. Where then does it operate, 
Senator? Do you mean it has many branch 
offices in our larger cities? 

Senator Jenner. I mean much more than 
that. I mean that our new-fangled Govern- 
ment operates in every city, every town, every 
village, in every corner of the United States, 

Question. There isn’t anything wrong in 
that, Senator, is there? 

Senator JENNER. Well, let me tell you 
about a conference that was held in Wash- 
ington about a week ago. It was called the 
National Conference on International Co- 
operation and Social Development. It was. 
held at one of the swankier Washington 
hotels. It represented 300 private agencies, 
very fine agencies, industry, labor, farming, 
education, religion, all important segments 
of American life. Its purpose was, as the 
program said, “to broaden general under- 
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standing of problems and programs relating 
to the undeveloped areas of the world.” 

Question, I know, Senator, that you are 
leading up to something, but so far I do not 
see it. There is nothing wrong with having 
American civic associations meeting in a na- 
tional conference to exchange experience and 
ideas. That has been one of our most suc- 
cessful methods in the past for all kinds of 
problems, from sales conferences to foreign 
missions. 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, it is one of our 
very effective methods of cooperation—when 
it is planned and managed by private citi- 
zens. But this conference was planned, di- 
rected, and managed at every step by the 
State Department. It was supposed to be 
about backward areas, but its real purpose 
was to indoctrinate the teachers, clergymen, 
the club women in your home town, so they 
will go home, tell our people that all was 
well with our foreign policy. They will not 
know it, but they will be the Government's 
propaganda arm. 

Question, That is serious, Senator, Are 
you sure? 

Senator Jenner. I am sure enough, Bob, 
This is nothing new. 

You remember the story of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, and how the wicked wolf put on 
her grandmother's clothes, and hid in her 
grandmother's bed, so he could eat up little 
Red Riding Hood before she saw through the 
deception. 

The men who wrote those old stories knew 
more about human nature than the wisest 
of us today. They knew that men with evil 
designs always have to disguise themselves 
as something innocent and trustworthy, to 
put people off guard, or they will never ac- 
complish their designs. 

Question. I don't get the feel of it, Sena- 
tor. This all sounds far away, unreal, impos- 
sible in this United States of ours. 

Senator JENNER. Yes, I know that, Bob, 
But this conference was the cleverest scheme 
I have ever met with, to build a huge propa- 
ganda machine, disguise it as honest public 
opinion, and then send it out to our cities 
and towns to fool our people, 

Senator Jenner. Let me tell you what 
happened. 

They showed a moving picture of Thal- 
land—the Old and the New. The bridge 
between them was American aid. 

First came picturesque views of Thailand 
temples, with their lovely curving roofs. 
There were native dances by native girls in 
Thai costumes, 

The mind was quieted. The attention 
slipped into a soft relaxing mood. Then the 
picture shifted to New York. There our 
Government officials dedicated a modern 
dredge, called The Manhattan, presented 
it to Thailand, and sent it half way round 
the world, towed by another ship. There it 
is used to dredge the harbor of Bangkok. 

Did you know you and I and our neigh- 
bors are paying for a ship to dredge the har- 
bor of Bangkok? We do not have money 
enough to stop floods on the Missouri, but 
we have money enough to dredge the harbor 
of Bangkok. 

The pictures also showed teams of pub- 
lic health workers with DDT sprays, spray- 
ing the cabins of the Thai workers, to kill 
insect pests. All the natives lined up on the 
village street and cheered the sanitary work- 
ers when they finished. The team workers 
were dressed in American khaki uniforms 
and lifted their hats, America fashion, when 
they left. 

Question. Do you object to that, Sena- 
tor? 

Senator JENNER. My heart does not object. 
It gives me a warm, happy feeling to think 
of Americans bringing efficiency and clean- 
liness to all parts of the world. But there 


my head began to work. I wondered how 
this was being paid for. 

We are paying for it through the use of 
mutual security funds, But Congress ap- 
propriated those funds to build up the de- 
fenses of the United States against attack. 

Senator JENNER. Do we have to dredge all 
the harbors and get rid of all the insect pests, 
and improve all the eroded farm lands, in 
Bolivia, the African Gold Coast, and Thai- 
land, before we can get military security 
against Communism? If so, maybe that is 
why we do not have enough planes in Korea, 
or enough guns for the forces in this coun- 
try. 
Question, Who is going to see this picture, 
Senator? 

Senator JENNER, Apparently everyone in 
the United States, Bob. The picture was 
made by the Mutual Security Agency—that 
is, with our defense funds. Any club meet- 
ing jn the United States which wants to 
show it can go to the local public library and 
get a print and show it free. 

Of course all these prints and transporta- 
tion and service are not really free. They 
come out of our defense money again. We 
pay taxes for defense so these pictures can 
be shown. 

Question. Well, you said this was part of 
a propaganda apparatus, Senator. So far 
we have the propaganda materials but not 
the apparatus. 

Senator JENNER. That is where the con- 
ference came in, Bob. There were thou- 
sands of delegates there, from labor unions, 
business associations, farm groups, every 
church denomination. Most of them were 
young people, 

The movies were shown to them. Then 
the speakers told them that Government 
was planning all these new programs for the 
public welfare, and they would be doing a 
great public service if they went home and 
told the people about it. 

Everyone in the audience was picked as a 
leader by his neighbors. Every organiza- 
tion represented there was what the propa- 
gandists call mass organizations. The 
Government feeds its propaganda to the 
leaders and tells them how to pass it on to 
the next level. The whole thing is a net- 
work reaching into every city and village in 
the Nation, 

Question. I still think Americans are too 
smart to be influenced by someone who has 
been to Washington and comes back and says 
everything is lovely. 

Senator JENNER. But, Bob, everything we 
think of, they think of first. They know 
you and I and our friends could not be 
fooled by one or two speakers. But look at 
the finesse. You are in Valparaiso, Ind., or 
Augusta, Ga., minding your business, taking 
care of your family. This propaganda is 
creeping toward you, not along one channel, 
but 6 or 8 or 10. We all belong to many 
private associations. You will hear the same 
story in your women’s club and your farm 
meeting and your lodge. Your children will 
bring it home from school. Your clergyman 
may refer to it in church. You will cer- 
tainly see it again and again in the news- 
papers and magazines, You will hear it 
over the radio. You will be surrounded by 
what the propagandists call a climate of 
opinion. You will be surrounded and en- 
veloped by ideas that seem to come from your 
local community but are all relayed from 
Washington. 

Question. Now, Senator, I am concerned. 
I want to know what private citizens can 
do about it, 

Senator Jenner. The only answer, Bob, is 
eternal vigilance. But it is heartening to 
hear from all sides how rebellion is flaring 
up in every part of this country against 
this secret indoctrination. 
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Men and women stand up in meeting and 
demand of every speaker where his informa- 
tion comes from. They insist on knowing 
who pays for the movies and meetings and 
travel and visitors from abroad. They want 
to know if the money comes from defense 
funds, and how many tanks it would buy. 
They want to know why funds to combat 
communism in Thailand are used to spread 
Government propaganda in Fort Wayne. 

I know without any doubt that the Ameri- 
can people, Democrats and Republicans, can 
take care of any long-distance propaganda 
from Government once they know where to 
look. 

When the Federal Government sends its 
minions into our free American communi- 
ties, to organize the innocent and kind- 
hearted to spread their propaganda, that is 
invasion just as truly as if they sent their 
“Red Coats” to sit in at meetings and listen 
to what we say. In fact, it is worse because 
it is secret, covered up. 

For this local invasion we need a local 
defense. We must be fully informed about 
each of the programs they are talking about. 

This is too much work for most people to 
do alone. We must pool our resources. We 
need a committee for defense against propa- 
ganda in every city and county in the United 
States. We need one in every private vol- 
untary organization. Its members can keep 
abreast of the facts on foreign policy and 
of the propaganda line and prepare to meet 
every invasion of our minds with a counter 
attack. 

It would be a very healthy thing if during 
this campaign every American community 
and every voluntary association became a 
forum in which agents of propaganda were 
met by angry citizens determined that no in- 
vading soldiers of the propaganda army shall 
nate into our towns and cities to corrupt our 


THE PRESIDENT Asks For TOTAL POWER 


Question. Do you get many letters about 
this steel business, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, the steel seizure 
aroused more interest among the people of 
Indiana than anything since the firing of 
General MacArthur, 

Question, Well the issues in the strike were 
so complex, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. The issue can be made 
very clear, Bob. We are not dealing with a 
strike or a wage dispute or price and wage 
controls, We are dealing with another ques- 
tion entirely: Does the President of the 
United States have the right to seize private 
property without legal sanction, or must he 
do what the law says. 

This is the oldest problem of Government, 
Bob. Is the Government above the law or 
is the law above the Government? 

The people of Europe believe Government 
can tell the people what they may do, but the 
people may not tell the Government what to 
do. It always has been pretty much the 
same, on the Continent, under kings, presi- 
dents, and dictators, Bob. Government was 
something special, something to be looked up 
to with awe and an attitude of obedience. 

Americans know the Government is ordi- 
nary men under extraordinary temptation. 
They do not want their officials to exercise 
power that is not carefully defined and lim- 
ited. They want Government to go so far 
and no farther. 

Question. You say the President admitted 
he was seizing private property without any 
law to justify him? Is that his own words 
or a fair guess of what he did, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. I would like to go back 
over the actual court hearings before Judge 
Pine, Bob. Otherwise you will think my 
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imagination must be adding just a little 
something to the story. 

Thursday, April 24, an Assistant Attorney 
General named Holmes Baldridge went before 
the courts—with the approval of the Presi- 
dent—and said, as part of his formal argu- 
ment, that the President of the United States 
had the right to seize the steel mills of the 
country under his “inherent powers” as 
Chief Executive. The President, he said, did 
not need statutory power in order to act. 
He had unlimited power in an emergency. 

Question. Well, this is an emergency, isn’b 
it, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. No, Bob; it is not. The 
President says we are not at war. A strike is 
not a national emergency. If it were, we 
would be in a state of emergency all the time. 
There is no shortage of steel. A strike is 
serious, but it is not a national emergency. 
But, there is something more important in 
your question, Bob. We have laws to deal 
with emergencies. We don’t have laws to 
deal with things that are going along all 
right. We need laws for things that are out 
of kilter. Even if this were an emergency, 
the Constitution would still be adequate to 
deal with it. 

As Judge David Davis said in 1868—“The 
Constitution of the United States is a law 
for rulers and people equally in war and in 
peace, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men at all times and 
under all circumstances.” 

The President's attorney was claiming 
much more than power to deal with an 
emergency. He was asking for total power. 
If the President can, himself, pronounce an 
emergency, and then in an emergency, he 
can do as he, himself decides, where is your 
Constitution? It is gone. Where is Govern- 
ment by law? It has vanished. The Presi- 
dent—whenever he decided to call something 
an emergency—would no longer be under any 
responsibility to Congress, to the courts, or to 
the Constitution, except as he interpreted it. 

To get the full force of this, you must 
remember that if this doctrine is upheld, 
then the President can seize any property— 
any farm, any business, any store. You re- 
member when the President was asked the 
other day if he could also seize the press and 
radio, he said he would have to do whatever 
he thought best. 

Question. So the other problem here is the 

constitutional right to private property, Sen- 
ator? This concerns all owners of property, 
you mean. 
Senator JENNER. Let us get that separation 
between people and property out of our 
minds, Bob. This concerns all users of prop- 
erty. That means everybody. If the news- 
papers are taken over by the Government, 
doesn't that affect you and me, even if we 
do not own a newspaper? If the farms are 
taken over by the Government does that 
affect only farmers? If the steel mills are 
taken over by Government does that affect 
only stockholders? 

If the Government takes over property, 
whom will the wageearners work for? And 
how long will they keep the right to strike? 

The question is: How strong is the Gov- 
ernment going to get? Will it be so strong 
that no one can stop it? Then will it come 
to the ultimate step: Will it put you and me 
in jail because the President says so, even 
if the law says we are innocent? 

Judge Pine was so surprised at Mr. Bald- 
ridge’s statement he asked him if this 
meant the President had the power, in an 
emergency, to selze him (Mr. Baldridge) to 
put him in jail, and execute him and the 
courts would have no power to intervene. 

Mr. Baldridge said he needed a little bit of 
time to think that over. But next day he 
came in with his answer. He reminded the 
judge that during the Civil War, when Presi- 


dent Lincoln arrested a man and imprisoned 
him, without presenting charges, without 
witnesses, and without proof, Chief Justice 
Taney said the man was entitled to his free- 
dom, but courts could not free him because 
they did not have the physical force to com- 
bat the Army of the United States. 

Question. What do you mean, Senator, the 
Supreme Court of the United States refused 
to free an innocent man because of the 
threat of force? 

Senator Jenner. Well, Bob, let me ask you 
who frees a prisoner when the courts say 
he is innocent? 

Question. Well, I suppose the warden of 
the jail frees him, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, and who gives 
orders to the warden of a Federal prison? 

Question. The Department of Justice is 
over him, and ultimately the President. 

Senator JENNER. Well, there you are. The 
picture is clear. The courts cannot free. any 
innocent man. They can only tell the execu- 
tive branch to free him. 

Question. Well, the Executive always does 
free him, doesn’t it, Senator? We have never 
had a case in which the courts said a man 
was innocent and the administration said 
they would not free him. 

Senator JENNER. But we have, Bob. We 
had such cases during the Civil War. Take 
a closer look at this thing, Bob. What do 
you see? The Assistant Attorney General 
took as his position the one case in which a 
President had used the power of the Army 
to make an arrest, and the courts had ad- 
mitted they could not free the man though 
he was innocent. 

Mr. Baldridge was admitting here that, if 
the President declared an emergency, and 
ordered the Army to execute him, the courts 
would not be able to intervene, because they 
had no army. 

Question. Well, Senator that is one in- 
stance. But aren't you making too much 
out of one instance? You don’t think our 
Army officers would do that, do you? 

Senator JENNER. Well, they are all under 
military orders, aren't they? They could 
be shot for mutiny tf they refused. 

Question. Senator, I would be thoroughly 
disturbed by this time, but I know that 
civil employees of the Government would 
have to come in here. They would have to 
issue warrants and prepare papers. They 
would refuse to seize an American citizen 
without the due process of law. 

Senator Jenner. Bob, you underestimate 
your opponents. They have thought of ev- 
erything you have thought of, and they have 
their answer A 

If Mr. Baldridge’s argument holds, this 
will be due process of law. He is saying 
that illegality is legal. That is the finesse 
in this thing, the ingenious, subtle, amazing 
skill with which this net has been woven. 
If the Baldridge doctrine stands—and it 
may—then it will be due process of law for 
the President to declare an emergency, to 
decide that certain people are fomenting it, 
and to have them arrested. 

But there is still another loop to this net. 
Mr. Baldridge also argued that the Secretary 
of Commerce was not a responsible party to 
the sult, because he was only an agent of 
the President, the President’s other hand 
so to speak, and everything he does is in 
fact the act of the President—and so immune 
from court interference. 

Question. Well, is that true? Aren't all 
Government employees acting for the Presi- 
dent, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. In the United States, Bob, 
every Government employee remains a free 
moral agent. He cannot surrender his con- 
science to the President. He takes an indi- 
vidual oath of allegiance to the Constitution, 
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That is why we trust our officials, Mr. Bald- 
ridge’s argument is really an attempt to dis- 
solve that individual oath to uphold the 
Constitution, and substitute for it a personal 
obedience to the President in all things. It 
would make a military establishment out of 
the civil service, with Government employ- 
ees mere robots obeying any order that came 
from above.. It would turn our Government 
establishment into a government service like 
that of Hitler or Stalin, with everyone obedi- 
ent to the leader and no one else. 

Question. I can see why you don't like 
the, looks of it, Senator. Our employees 
would be docile servants. They could never. 
again think for themselves. 

Senator JENNER. That is only half of it, 
Bob. Neither could they oppose any violence 
the President ordered. Now let us go back 
to Mr. Baldridge's first point. The President, 
he says, has the right to declare an emer- 
gency, and then to take any action he thinks 
best. If he decides to execute somebody, 
the courts cannot free him. Now suppose 
the President orders the Department of Jus- 
tice to imprison him, to transport him to 
Guam, or to execute him, what will the em- 
ployees do? They will obey, because they 
2 servants of the President, not of the 

W. 

Question. Do you think that is going to 
happen in this country, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Not today, or tomorrow, 
Bob. But somebody—not Mr. Baldridge— 
obviously spent a great deal of time and 
thought on this argument. Somebody 
searched through all the legal precedents in 
our history, and found those few in which 
the Executive power was victorious. No 
American President wanted to use such pow- 
ers after the Civil War was over. Now some- 
one in the administration wants to revive 
them and make them the unquestioned law 
of the land. 

Question. Senator, you really disturb me 
now. What can the American people do? 
How can we stop this? 

Senator Jenner. There is one way, Bob. 
Just remember this one fact. The real 
power of the President rests on the number 
of employees he has. Every government 
employee he has under him increases his 
ability to dominate the Nation. If a Presi- 
dent or his inner circle do not want to 
obey the law, the bureaucracy are the sol- 
diers by which his men puts his orders into 
effect in every part of the country. 

Congress must cut down this bureaucratic 
army, so the President does not have thou- 
sands of lawyers, tens of thousands of eco- 
nomists and administrators working to in- 
crease his power. We must cut the person- 
nel of every Government department with 
an ax. 

Question. What can the individual citizen 
do, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. He can stand up in every 
group, in every club meeting and say, “The 
bureaucracy must go.” He can write his 
newspapers and his radio commentators and 
his friends in other States, and get them to 
take up the cry. We must get these two 
and a half million bureaucrats off the backs 
of the American citizens or they will destroy 
us. 


— 


Cuariry Becrns at Home 

Question. What is new in your letters 
this week, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. I do not know that it is 
new, but I have been receiving a great many 
letters from the women. voters of Indiana, 
all urging me to vote for the new Mutual 
Security appropriation. It is a matter of 
$8,000,000,000—the largest item in the budget 
except for defense. I have not received any 
letters urging me to vote against the bill. 
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But I can hardly believe the women of In- 
diana are unanimous in wanting to give 
$8,000,000,000 to foreign countries again this 
year. 

Question. What reasons do the writers 
give, Senator, for urging you to spend nearly 
$8,000,000,000 when we are $260,000,000,000 in 
debt? 

Senator JENNER. They all explain in dif- 
ferent language how much good the program 
is doing. It is raising the standard of 
living of the people of Europe. It is 
strengthening our defense. It is helping to 
stop Communism. It will bring about peace, 

Now the curious thing about the Marshall 
mutual security plan is that I and other 
Members of Congress cannot get any real 
information about it. One of the ablest 
research men on one of our Committees 
said, a few days ago, that it was impossible 
to find out what was being done with this 
money. 

Question. But I have seen a great many 
reports, Senator, on the benefits of the 
Marshall plan spending, or mutual security, 
whichever you call it. 

Senator JENNER. The two are practically 
identical, Bob. Yes, I, too have seen plenty 
of reports on the European aid programs, full 
of impressive statistics and pretty pictures. 
But you remember what the great French 
statesman, Tallyrand said, our tongues were 
given us to hide our thoughts with. Some- 
times I believe Government reports are pub- 
lished to hide what the Government is doing 
from Congress and the people. 

Question. Well, then you don't have any 
information at all, about where our money 
goes, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. Oh, yes, Bob, you can al- 
ways get information. Eight billion dollars 
cannot be hidden. Foreign governments still 
report to their people. Visitors pick up in- 
formation. Newspaper men get leads. 
Stories appear in journals devoted to special- 
ized subjects. But it is the crumbs of in- 
formation, not the sort of information Con- 
gress used to get showing how every dollar 
of the taxpayers’ money was accounted for. 

Everything is in blurry words, words that 
make you feel good. Aid“ is a wonderful 
word. Everyone approves of aid. But the 
hard-headed Members of Congress want to 
know who gets what, when we hear about 
ald. 
For example, Members of Congress who are 
trying desperately to cut the budget, so our 
people can have tax relief, tried to cut $150,- 
000,000 from the funds given to Mr, Bran- 
nan to pay farmers to take good care of their 
own soil. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and the Grange both urged a cut in 
the appropriations for Mr. Brannan, but the 
attempt was defeated. 

Question. Why was that, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Because we have contrib- 
uted $734,000,000 to foreign countries for 
improvements of their farms and forests. 

In the first half of this year we spent 
$100,000,000 on agriculture in Turkey, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Burma, Indochina, Thailand, Ko- 
rea, and other countries in South America. 
That is for just one-half of this year. 

The Members of the House of Representa- 
tives could not see why we should cut down 
on the funds paid to farmers in this coun- 
try, when we were paying at least $200,000,- 
000 this year to farmers in other countries. 

Question. Well, how much of this sort of 
thing is going on, Senator? We do not hear 
about it. 

Senator JENNER. No, Bob, that’s it. Neither 
the people nor Congress hear about it, but we 
are asked to go on voting billions. 

Let me tell you what else we are doing. 
Garet Garret has published a little pamphlet 
called Rise of Empire, with an interesting 
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summary of those scattered stories. Let me 
tell you some of them. 

In Burma we are spending American money 
for flood control, irrigation, conservation, 
control of livestock diseases, agricultural ex- 
tension, canning, cotton-seed improvement. 

Question. Did you say flood control, Sen- 
ator? What about our own floods on the Mis- 
souri and the catastrophic floods in Kansas 
City? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, what about 
them? Do our people know that we have 
to spread out our flood control work in the 
Mississippi Valley, over years, with disastrous 
floods in between, while we give money for 
flood control in Burma, reservoir construc- 
tion in Somaliland, and wheat storage in Al- 
geria? 

Question, Do you mean we are teaching 
the Algerians how to store wheat? I thought 
I heard something about our own difficulties 
in storing wheat here in this country. Didn’t 
a good deal of wheat disappear from storage 
due to rats, human and otherwise? 

Senator JENNER. So, it is, Bob, wherever 
you turn. Of course the most fantastic story 
of that kind, I think, was on sending financial 
experts to Korea in 1950 to teach the Koreans 
how to balance their budget. We do not 
know how to balance our own budget. The 
Korean President was frantically trying to 
buy military equipment because our State 
Department refused to give him any, and he 
thought the North Koreans were not nearly 
as peace-loving as Mr. Dulles thought they 
were. But the State Department told him he 
had to balance his budget. 

Give the bureaucrats a few millions, boy, 
and they will teach anything to anybody. 
The fact they cannot do it right themselves 
is no barrier to their telling others how to 
do it. It is a human instinct. We all like 
to tell other people what they ought to do. 
But you and I just don't have millions to run 
around the world and play with. 

Question. What else are we doing, Senator, 
that our people do not know about? 

Senator JENNER. We are controlling locusts 
in east Africa, building a railroad on the 
African Gold Coast, purifying water in Indo- 
china. 

Maybe our people would like to hear about 
the low-cost housing we are paying for in 
Casablanca, in Burma, in Indochina. 

Question. Did you say low-cost housing, 
Senator? But I thought we needed millions 
of low-cost dwellings right here. What about 
the Washington alleys? Aren’t they con- 
sidered among the worst in the world? What 
about San Antonio and the streets of many 
another city, the rural slums of many farm 
areas? 

Senator JENNER. It's a rule of Government 
propaganda, Bob, never to let your right 
hand know what your left hand is doing. The 
housing propaganda experts get out their sad 
tales about the need for millions of low-cost 
homes in this country. But they are the very 
same people who sponsor some Other agency 
which tells us we must give away billions to 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America. 
They hope we won't stop and think and put 
the two stories side by side. That would be 
embarrassing. 

Question. Have you told us the worst, 
Senator? 

Senator JENNER. It's all worst, Bob. But 
our people in rural America might like to 
know they are building roads in Thailand. 
They might like to know we are building 
power plants in Casablanca and Iran, in Al- 
geria. We are improving the textile in- 
dustry in Indonesia. Never mind the textile 
industry of the United States, so long as we 
build up the textile industry of Indonesia. 

Then we subsidize Britain because she can- 
not sell her textiles to Indonesia. What will 
we do when Japanese textiles start hunting 
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for markets? I don't know, but the bureau- 
crats probably have it all planned already. 

You will like this item. We are paying for 
the education in these countries, paying for 
their health departments and their fire-fight- 
ing equipment. Taxpayers of Indiana, when 
they pay their taxes for schools and health 
departments, will be happy to know their in- 
come taxes are providing schools and health 
departments free for the people of southeast 
Asia. 

This is lifting only a corner of the cur- 
tain. It is the money the Marshall plan— 
mutual-security plan, is spending just in Asia 
and Africa. It is in addition to point 4. 

In Europe it is worse, if anything. We have 
to give our steel from our iron ore to Europe 
because French politics and British business 
demand that we cut back German steel pro+ 
duction. We give coal to Europe, though the 
great industrial development of Europe was 
built on coal. European miners do not like 
to go down in the mines. That is their busi- 
ness. But our Government says American 
miners will go down in the mines, instead. 

Question. But that makes jobs, doesn't it 
Senator? They are paid for it. N 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob; if you just re- 
member one thing. The welfare state pays 
its people in checks that bounce. Our min- 
ers are mining coal for Europe and our farm- 
ers are raising hogs for Europe and our man- 
ufacturers are making machiney for Europe 
and they are all being paid and they do not 
see that sooner or later the checks will 
bounce. 

Question. Well, 
bounce, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. No, Bob; that is because 
the men who want to live on credit know 
that for a little while you can go on expand- 
ing your credit. If you cannot pay one 
charge account, open three, and then every- 
one will know you live well. 

When WPA was ready to fall, the spend- 
ers under Harry Hopkins turned to lend- 
lease. Instead of projects for the repair of 
the streets in our cities, they build airfields 
in Africa and hotels in India. When lend- 
lease was about to fade away, they turned 
to the Marshall plan and rebuilt industrial 
plants in Europe. When the Marshall plan 
faded out, they changed its name to mutual 
security. They are getting point 4 ready to 
take the center of the stage when their so- 
called peace breaks out. 

Billions were wasted on WPA and PWA 
but little of the money built something in 
this country. We have wasted 10 times as 
much on our international WPA but not a 
dollar of it builds anything solid in this 
country. 

Question. Then will you tell me, Senator, 
where the people who write you urging you 
to spend more billions get their information? 

Senator JENNER, I suspect, Bob, that we 
can tell exactly where this delightful, en- 
couraging, hopeful information about our 
foreign aid comes from. It comes from some 
of the 2,500,000 bureaucrats now on the pub- 
lic payroll who can travel all over the world, 
come back with their stories, turn them over 
to the propagandists who put them in shape, 
and then invite our people to come to Wash- 
ington to get the latest information, right 
from the horse's mouth. 

The American people get it coming and 
going. They support the bureaucrats who 
run all over the world telling other people 
how to bring up their babies or build their 
houses or equip their factories or run their 
labor unions, Then they support the propa- 
gandists who put the story into fancy words. 
Then they support the public-relations peo- 
ple who tell it to the visitors from home. 
Then their own friends and neighbors and 
club leaders in their own home towns tell 
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them they must urge Congress to vote money 
to pay for more experts to mind Europe's 
business, and then come home and tell us 
to spend more money. 

Question. What do you suggest, Senator, 
to stop all this? . 

Senator JENNER. Recently, I suggested, 
Bob, that we ought to have, in every con- 
gressional district, a Society for Defense of 
Americans Against Government Propaganda. 
It was just an idea, then, but the more I 
think about it the better I like it. There are 
2,500,000 bureaucrats. Most of them are 
pouring propaganda poison in our ears day 
and night, never openly, but through the 
guise of our friends and trusted neighbors. 
I am tired of this business of Washington 
telling the country what to think. ít is 
about time the country began telling Wash- 
ington what to think. We cannot defend 
ourselves against an army of bureaucrats 
without uniting. Let's set up our commit- 
tees now, Democrats and Republicans to- 
gether, in every city and county and pri- 
vate association and congressional district 
in the land, and when anybody gets up to 
repeat Government propaganda, let's set him 
right back on his heels. 


BRITAIN’S CHOICE 


Question. How is Britain doing now, Sen- 
ator, since Churchill is in power? He cer- 
tainly is against communism. He favors 
strong military preparations as a way of 
avoiding war. It should be much easier to 
organize Western European defense under 
Churchill than last year under Atlee. 

Senator JENNER. The trouble, Bob, is very 
simple. Napoleon said that an army marches 
on its stomach, meaning, of course, that 
soldiers have to have good food to be good 
fighters. Today the strength of armies is the 
strength of the national economy behind 
them. The men in the lines are only a small 
part of the Nation’s fighting strength. 
Fighting power depends also on the men in 
the factories at home who make the guns, 
tanks, planes, and jeeps. 

Question. But, Senator, England has a 
great industrial plant. She ought to supply 
guns and planes not only for her own fight- 
ing forces but part of those of her allies, 
Isn't that so? 

Senator Jenner. Yes, Bob, Britain's indus- 
trial plant is one of the best in the world. 
Her trouble is not in her industrial plants, 
hut in her economic system. 

The British, like Europe as a whole, hesi- 

tate to face the fact that their old economy 
is gone. They are trying to live in the style 
to which they used to be accustomed. Like 
a family which has lost its money, they are 
‘keeping up their old idea of the right stand- 
ard of living, and when the bills come in, 
the pieces don’t fit. 
We have given Britain $8,000,000,000 since 
‘the war was finished, but she is not a bit 
better prepared for the future than she was 
in 1945. 

Question. Do you mean a blockbuster has 
hit the British economy, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. A blockbuster would be 

‘bad enough, Bob, but at least people pay at- 
‘tention to a blockbuster. 
The trouble in England is a slow cave-in, 
and a cave-in can go on a long, long time 
before people are compelled to notice the 
‘ground level is sinking, and some day the 
whole will tumble down. 

You saw in the papers that Churchill’s 

new budget imposed even greater austerity 
on the British housewife than the Labor 
government did. 
The superficial reason is the leakage of 
gold out of Britain. When Churchill took 
Office, Britain was losing $63,000,000 in gold 
a week. 
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Question. Couldn't the Churchill govern- 
ment stop this, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, the Churchill 
government had the courage to cut down the 
leaks of gold promptly. But how do you 
cut down imports quickly? What the Brit- 
ish import is largely food. They were buy- 
ing food they could not pay for. So the 
Churchill government cut down on imports 
of food to keep the factories going. For the 
worker it was a choice of cutting his ration 
or bringing him face to face with unem- 
ployment. 

Question. But today governments can pre- 
vent unemployment by paying subsidies, 
Senator. 

Senator Jenner. Yes, Bob, that is what 
the Socialists say, but where do the sub- 
sidies come from? They come from the 
budget. If the government subsidizes the 
family’s food bill, taxes must rise or prices 
rise or government controls are extended, 
The fires of inflation spread underground. 

The Churchill government took other 
drastic measures to stop the growing infia- 
tion. It cut subsidies and increased taxes. 

Question. Did they work, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, they worked in 
one sense. The British pound steadied itself 
on world markets. The country was no 
longer being drained of its economic life- 
blood at the rate of $63,000,000 a week. But 
that was only buying time, Now a new 
danger has appeared. 

The Socialists are asking for higher wages. 
And remember the British, like us, have 
Socialists in both parties. 

Question. It is natural to want higher 
wages, isn’t it, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob. It is very nat- 
But, in inflation, what can you buy 
with the higher wages? Higher wages are 
only an optical illusion in time of inflation. 
If the British Government gives its people 
more food from abroad, the gold drain will 
begin again, and the whole economy begin 
anew its descent to ruin. If the Churchill 
government gives higher wages, but does 
not buy imports they cannot pay for, what 
can the workers buy? They cannot buy 
more food. They cannot buy more housing, 
or more coal. They will buy a few more 
clothes and spend the rest on race-track 
betting. 

Governments cannot cure a cave-in by 
subsidies. That is like repairing the plaster 
of a house when the foundat on is sinking. 
But the Socialists don’t believe it. 

The British economy is sick of one simple 
disease. The British are now a poor nation, 
but they have not yet started to live like 
a nation which has lost its money 

Let me make a simple illustration, The 
roast beef of old England came from Argen- 
tina. The Argentine people sent to England 
shiploads of prime beef in a constant stream, 
That roast beef was paid for by the Argentines 
who rode on the streetcars. A penny or so 
of their carfare went to pay the interest 
on the stocks and bonds of the streetcar 
lines. 

The Argentine workers could pay the 
penny because the British had loaned Argen- 
tina the money years before to build the new- 
fangled railroads. The workers rode in 
street cars instead of walking. The British 
used the Argentine money to pay for their 
beef and did not even know they had a for- 
eign-exchange problem. 

The British people lived well because they 
were living on the hard work and savings 
of their ancestors, put into investments 
overseas, j 

Britain does not have those investments 
any more. She sold most of them to pay for 
her wars. No spell-binding by Socialist 
orators, or ECA socialism, can bring back the 
roast beef of old England, 
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The orange marmalade of Britain came 
from investments in Spain. The wheat 
came from investments in the United States. 
They were built up slowly and painfully by 
generations of hard work. They were wasted 
in mad haste in two wars. No spell-binding 
by Socialist planners, or Marshall plan en- 
thusiasts, can get marmalade from Spain 
after the investments have been wasted and 
destroyed. 

The Socialists and planners say the plenty 
is still there. They fan class warfare by 
saying one wicked class is hiding the plenty 
from another good class just to be cruel. 
That makes everything worse. Instead of 
going back to hard work, people think they 
can recapture plenty by bitter political 
wrangling. 

Question. Well, Senator, British problems 
are not our headache. We have enough 
troubles without them. 

Senator Jenner. Oh, no, Bob. We shall 
not escape so easily. Unfortunately British 
troubles are our headache. We have put 
our defense on the west front into one pack- 
age with England, France, Italy, and Bene- 
lux. Their fighting forces will only be as 
strong as the national economies behind 
them. When something happens to their 
economic health today it will affect their 
military strength tomorrow. 

If Britain, with the strongest national 
economy, is leaking gold or building up an 
internal political explosion, or buying off 
popular resentment with gifts from the 
budget—and it does not make any differ- 
ence in the end which path she chooses— 
then her national economy will grow weaker 
and weaker. The production of tanks and 
uniforms and food for the workers will go 
down—down—down, The armies may re- 
main the same size on paper, but no com- 
petent observer will be fooled, certainly not 
the Soviet leaders. 

Question. You have told us the British 
economic system is bursting at a dozen 
places, and if the government stops the 
breaks with patchwork, another hole will 
burst out as soon as one is closed. You 
have told us this means the support for 
British forces, for the North Atlantic defense 
program, is slowly collapsing. What should 
we do about it? 

Senator Jenner. I am not going to answer 
that, Bob, except by asking a question. But 
it is the most important question, perhaps, 
in the world today. 

Britain has spent two vast treasures, first 
in World War I, and then in World War II. 
Britain is now poor. Responsible leaders 
tell the British people they must face cold, 
harsh reality, admit they have lost two for- 
tunes and can no longer live in the style to 
which they are accustomed. They must 
work harder, longer, for less pay, than they 
did a generation ago. The Socialists—in 
both parties—tell them they can go on liv- 
ing in a happy opium dream. Will the Brit- 
ish people believe the responsible leaders 
who tell them the happy days are gone, or 
will they follow the Pied Pipers of socialism, 
who whistle a happy tune and urge all the 
childish-minded to dance with them? Will 
they fool with the dynamite of class warfare 
rather than face the unpleasant truth? 

I would say that is the basic question in 
military defense of the west today. 

Question. You are painting a dismal pic- 
ture, Senator. Why should the people of 
any nation choose such a hard road? 

Senator Jenner. I didn’t mean to say, 
Bob, they had any choice. They are going to 
take the hard road. The only question is 
whether they will take it early or late. The 
true conservatives went the British to choose 
the hard road first, go back to work, build 
up their savings again, and rebuild their 
standard of living as you would rebuild a 
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bomb-blasted house from the foundations 
up. In a generation the British could be 
_ strong and free. The Socialists want the 
people to ignore the bombs which have 
blasted out part of the British economy, and 
caused a slow cave-in. It can be done for a 
little while. Then the crash is deeper, more 
hopeless than it needed to have been, 

Question. Which road will the British peo- 
ple choose, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. I do not know, Bob, I 
can't even tell you which road the American 
people will choose. 

We in the United States are in almost the 
same position as the British. We have a 
little more time, that is all. We, too, have 
wasted our substance in two wars. We, too, 
have to go back to harsh reality, put all the 
rosy Socialist dreams behind us. 

What worries me, Bob, is this. At any 
time it would be important to make our 
economy healthy and strong, but today the 

security—perhaps even the survival 
of the west, depends on à healthy economy, 
free of Socialist air pockets which will col- 
lapse as soon as the test comes. 

All this talk ef Atlantic security—bullt 
out of conferences and reports and targets 
is Socialist dream-planning. There is no 
granite at the foundations, 

Will our people and the people of Eng- 
land and of Western Europe see in time that 
the price of military security is to put away 
childish things? Will they banish from the 
political scene, the tempters who offer us the 
broad way of socialism that leads to national 
destruction? 


War's WRONG WITH OUR DEFENSE? 


Question. What is the status of our na- 
tional defense, Senator? We do not see much 
in the papers about actual defense. 

Senator Jenner. No, Bob, you know how 
the fighting in Korea is relegated to page 8, 
while some wordy pronouncement by our 
Officials, on saving the world, gets the head- 
lines on page 1. But there was some ex- 
tremely important news in the papers re- 
cently. We had to ration ammunition to our 
fighting men in Korea, General Collins said 
60. 

Question. I do not understand what you 
mean, Senator. We have Armed Forces of 
3,500,000 men. We have not even half a 
million men In Korea. How could we ration 
the ammunition going to the 10 percent of 
our men who are in actual combat? 

Senator JENNER. I do not know, Bob, but 
mgs we also have several divisions of 

diers in this country without the arms 
they need to defend our shores. 

Question. Where have the arms and am- 
munition gone, then, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. Most of them have gone 
to Europe, Bob. We're sending some to Indo- 
china. 

Question. Why do we send ammunition to 
Europe, Senator, and leave our own fighting 
men without enough ammunition? ‘They are 
in the firing line, face to face with the 
enemy. 

Senator Jenner. I do not know, Bob. 1 
cannot pretend to answer. It does not make 
any sense to me. 

Question, Why should there be any ration- 
ing of ammunition when we are spending so 
much money for defense? 

Senator Jenner. I do not know, Bob. I 
cannot pretend to answer that, either. It 
does not make sense to me. 

Question. But you are in the Senate. You 
have all this information, 

Senator JENNER. Not any more, Bob. Don't 
forget about the iron curtain that has de- 
scended between Americans and their Gov- 
ernment. That includes Congress, too, We 
can get tons of reports, pages of testimony, 


But we cannot find out where things are 
really biocked. 

For example, before the Korean war, Con- 
gress yoted money for a vast Air Force. 
President Truman personally, cut the plans 
back. He said he was for economy. But you 
know economy is completely out of fashion in 
Washington. Why did President Truman 
out back the plans for a huge Air Force when 
his intelligence officers were telling him the 
North Koreans were arming? When he knew 
the Communists had the atom bomb? 

In January, the Budget Bureau slowed 
down the program for air defense. They set 
1955 as the date for “air readiness,” though 
the services wanted 1954. Thus the big mass 
production firms could make more auto- 
mobiles, 

But dare we take such chances with bulld- 
ing up our Air Force? Dare we lose 1 min- 
ute in building maximum strength when a 
minute may mean the difference »etween 
defeat and victory? 

Question. Who wants us to slow down the 
expansion of our Air Force, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. We are told people are 
soft. We are told the people want auto- 
mobiles instead of guns and planes. I know 
they do not. You know they do not. The 
American people want one thing, They want 
to get this war over in a hurry. They want 
to build the guns, make the ammunition 
first. They prefer to wait for their auto- 
mobiles till our fighting men have everything 
they need. 

I do not know who ordered the recent cut- 
backs in plane production, but it seems like 
near treason to me. 

You remember last fall when the aviation 
Industry warned that jet plane production 
had fallen 6 months behind schedule. 

Admiral DeWitt C. Ramsey, president of 
the Aircraft Industries Association, blamed 
the lag on shortages of machine tools, of 
strategic materials, and of critical parts. 

Representative Price, Democrat, of Hlinois, 
said the United States was inviting national 
suicide by not developing a plan for stable, 
long-range aircraft procurement. He is a 
member of the joint congressional group on 
atomic energy. He said, The —.— 
we may need against the Russians in 1954, 
1955, or 1956 have to be planned now.” 

It takes 3 to 5 years to turn a blueprint 
of a new plane into planes on the fighting 
front, The worst upsets in our plane pro- 
duction may not appear for months to come, 

Among the most important ae 
for plane production is machine tools: 
shortage of machine tools 3 
before officials realized the bottleneck was 
price control. 

Our price control zealots had decided that 
no one could pay a price above what they 
set for the machine tools needed to build 
vast fleets of planes and tanks and electrical 
equipment. 

What is the value of machine tools in the 
initial steps of rearmament? They are 
priceless. Losses from delay might run into 
billions, But OPS said No,.“ the Army and 
Navy and Air Force could not raise the price 
of machine tools, to cover either the in- 
creased demand or the increased costs that 
always come with rush orders. No, indeed, 
we must hold the line on a few thousand 
machine tools, even if we didn't hold it any- 
where else. 

Question. Didn't the price controllers 
know they were holding up defense produc- 
tion, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. I cannot tell. No one un- 
derstands the mind of a bureaucrat. Give 
him a job and a desk and a pad of paper 
and he will produce regulations the way a 
spider spins his web. It’s his nature to do it. 
Men who would be much happier raising 
corn, or building houses, or running drug 
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stores sit in Washington and spin out their 
regulations. 

They do not look to the right or to the 
left. They do not know whether their regu- 
lations are coordinated with the regulations 
from some other bureau or not. It is all too 
vast. Their job is to make regulations and 
that is what they do. 

I call it dinosaur defense. Every day 
we get more and more like the dinosaurs who 
grew so big, and had such heavy scales that 
they could not move around and were de- 
feated by much smaller and weaker enemies. 

Question. You don't think there is sa- 
botage, do you, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. I could not say that, Bob. 
But I certainly am keeping watch. 

‘Question. But first you mentioned am- 
munition, Senator. I can understand that 
planning plane production might be difficult. 
We might not understand all the compli- 
cations, but why should there be confusion 
about ammunition? 

Senator Jenner. I have to give you the 
same answer, Bob. We can see just a little 
way into this vast Government pyramid, and 
then everything is in shadow, I understand 
the hard-working military men in the field 
and in the technical bureaus were trying in 
every way to get the ammunition. The de- 
lay took place in the Pentagon, that huge 
structure which was built, they say, to house 
the offices of the President of the World. 

That is where the top brass dwell, the 
higher ranks, who confer and write reports 
and consult the State Department and sit 
and wait for the approval of other countries. 
They are the political generals. They are 
never able to make up their minds to do 
what is needed for defense of our country. 

Question. This sounds serious, Senator. 
We are spending $56,000,000,000 a year for 
defense. Do you mean to say what I think 
I heard—that we could spend such vast sums 
and still not get military protection for the 
United States? 

Senator Jenner. Just look, Bob. Don't 
read all the reports. Just lock about you. 

We have given the inner circle that runs 
our Government billions for alr power, but 
we are second to the Chinese in the air. 
Just think of it. The Red Chinese, who 
hard’y had a plane last July, are superior to 
us in the air over Korea. Our generals admit 
Nai could. not today push the Red Chinese 

ck. 

We have given this inner circle billions for 
weapons, and the Russians have designed & 
better plane than we have. The British re- 
cently unveiled a plane better than anything 
we have in sight. 

We have spent billions on foreign policy 
but we have no American foreign policy. 

We have entrusted to this inner circle the 
lives of millions of young men, They have 
suffered 108,000 casualties, but we are not 
in a war. 

After nearly 2 years of gallant, desperate, 
brilliant struggle by our fighting men, we are 
yielding ignominiously to a nation the Japa- 
nese conquered 50 years ago. 

‘Question. Where can we turn, Senator? 
How can we correct this dangerous situ- 
ation? 

Senator Jenner. Three things are wrong, 
Bob. First, the State Department still has 
entirely too much to say about our military 
policy. They will not let the truly Ameri- 
can military men do the things that are best 
for the United States. You saw the other 
day when Dan Kimball, Secretary of the 
Navy, said we should give military help to 
Chiang Kai-shek. What you did not see is 
that he was engaged in a hidden fight with 
the State Department, and he was speaking 
out to the public in the hope that they 
would come to the aid of the real fighting 
men against the State Department. 
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In the second place, Bob, the Armed Forces 
have too much money. It is just as wrong 
to give Government departments too much 
money as too little. First we raise appro- 
priations, then we cut them back. Then we 
raise them to the stratosphere. Soon you 
will hear of the need to cut them back. This 
jittery defense program will get us nowhere. 
I wonder if there are, somewhere in the 
planning agencies, a few people who contend 
that it will get us nowhere, a few unknown 
Alger Hisses, who were assigned by the Com- 
munist Government to keep us in a state of 
confusion. 

We need a much smaller appropriation for 
the armed services, but a stable one, so they 
can tell where they are going. 

The third difficulty is that the military 
have no military plans for our defense. Of 
course individual units have plans. But the 
Military Establishment is operating without 
a strategic plan. They are taking the State 
Department’s plans. A huge extravagant 
Military Establishment without a grand 
strategy is like a man with a beautiful, new 
expensive, shiny gun which he does not know 
how to aim. He can see the tiger. He can 
fire the gun. But he cannot aim. You know 
how much harm that does to the tiger. 

We have to take the jitters out of our de- 
tense policy. Only Congress can doit. Con- 
gress must divorce the military from the 
State Department. Then we must demand 
of the military that they bring in a com- 
prehensive plan for the defense of our 
country. Then we can promise them they 
can rely on stable, financial support from 
Congress to carry out a sound strategic plan 
for defense of our country. 


TRUE OR FALSE INTERNATIONALISM 

Question. Senator JENNER, recently you 
said it was time for the United States to get 
out of the U.N. Are you opposed to interna- 
tional cooperation? 

Senator JENNER. Certainly no, Bob. I am 
heartily in favor of international coopera- 
tion. I am not opposed to United Nations 
because it brings international cooperation 
but because it restricts it. 

Question. Senator, that sounds like a par- 
adox. You oppose United Nations because it 
does not help people of different nations to 
cooperate. 

Senator Jenner. That is right, Bob. The 
puzzle is cleared up if you realize there are 
really two United Nations. You are talking 
about one. I am talking about the other. 
` The American people subscribed to the 
United Nations they thought was set up 
at San Francisco in 1945. That United 
Nations was supposed to provide a way to 
work peacefully together and to settle by law, 
disputes that might easily lead to war. It 
was a beautiful dream. It answered the 
yearnings of people weary and outraged 
by the cruelties of war. But that is not the 
United Nations that was set up at San Fran- 
cisco. 

On the surface, the United Nations looked 
sound to many people. Americans are used 
to a government in which the members 
make a basic constitution—and the United 
Nations had a basic Charter. We are used to 
a body to make laws, an executive to carry 
them out, and courts to insure justice. At 
San Francisco, the delegates set up a sort of 
congress, the Assembly, and a sort of upper 
house, or Security Council. They established 
an executive arm, and they formed an in- 
ternational court. But these familiar agen- 
cies were not the governing power in the 
United Nations. They were the window- 
dressing to impress Americans and make 
them trust the United Nations. 

Question. Who, then, is the governing 
power in the United Nations, Senator? 


Senator JENNER. It took me a long time 
to figure out the answer for myself, Bob, 
but once the pieces fell into place, it was all 
so simple. Do you remember who 
the conference at San Francisco? 

Question. You mean Alger Hiss? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, it was Alger 
Now we know that on September 2, 1939, 
6 years before the San Francisco Conference, 
Whittaker Chambers told Adolph Berle of 
the State Department that Alger Hiss, one of 
the State Department’s upper staff, was a 
member of the undergrouhd Communist 
apparatus. We know because Berle’s notes 
are still in existence, and after Hiss’ name 
and Soviet connection is the single word, 
active. 

We know now, that no one had any ex- 
cuse in September 1939, for being confused 
about the Soviet Union. Russia had just 
signed an alliance with Adolph Hitler and was 
engaged with the Nazis in a devastating war 
on Poland. As Berle told Chambers, we 
were likely to go into war at any moment. 
Berle shocked, went to President Roosevelt 
but Roosevelt only laughed. Whittaker 
Chambers tells us in his new book how he 
waited and waited for the Government to 
call on him to give the details, but the call 
never came. 

Instead of being dismissed at once, Hiss 
kept rising to higher positions in the State 
Department, and, in 1945, he was sent to 
San Francisco to take charge of arrangements 
for the United Nations conference. 

What came out of that conference was two 
United Nations. One looked like a stronger 
League of Nations. The other was invisible 
but it was the real government of the United 
Nations. It was a scheme for a small inner 
circle to dominate all the key positions, and 
gradually force the whole United Nations to 
the left to form a collectivist super-state. 

Now we know that the plan for the Se- 
curity Council, the real government of U. N., 
was made by Stalin and put over at Tehran. 
It was meant to make permanent the Big 
Three conferences like Tehran, Yalta, and 
Potsdam. Stalin expected the American 
Government would accede to all the Soviet 
demands and the British would be left out 
in the cold. 

The Security Council set up committees 
and councils which have, in 7 years, branched 
out into a great world collectivist bureauc- 
racy. They are pushing left-wing collectiv- 
ist programs in every field—the Korean war, 
disarmament, the atom bomb, education, 
labor relations, and the United Nations Cov- 
enant of Human Rights. 

The dreamy, idealistic, hopeful United Na- 
tions is still there, just where it was at San 
Francisco—up in the clouds, 

The cold, clever, calculating power-seeking 
United Nations still is there, just where it 
was at San Francisco, hidden behind the 
idealism. This network of international 
agencies has now selected and trained a huge 
aggressive bureaucracy which is working in- 
side every country, building world govern- 
ment while we sleep. This collectivist bu- 
reaucracy has set up UNESCO to penetrate 
into every private agency in every country 
industry, labor, farming, the schools, the 
churches, the women’s clubs, and to spin its 
web of propaganda in every town and village 
in this country. 

While the bureaucracy builds the collec- 
tivist superstate, UNESCO undermines na- 
tional, local and private agencies, or catches 
them firmly in its net as the spider caught 
the fly. 

Question. Senator, who is managing this 
2 collectivist group which is taking over 
U. N. 

Senator JENNER. It is the same group, Bob, 
which is penetrating into our own Govern- 
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ment in Washington, driving it always to- 
ward collectivism, without ever asking our 
people if they want to join a world super- 
state. 

Question. Isn't it far more dangerous, Sen- 
ator, if there are two such bodies, pressing 
the American people into the mold of the 
international collectivist superstate? 

Senator JENNER. Yes, indeed, Bob, as I said, 
the American people are caught between two 
arms of a pincers wielded by a few men hid- 
den in the recesses of our colossus on the 
Potomac. 

We do not know the names of most of 
these men, although we know the names of 
some who still are in high places in our Gov- 
ernment, or in the United Nations. But we 
do know the grip of this collectivist inner 
circle is drawing tighter every day. 

Question. You cannot leave us there, Sen- 
ator. There must be a remedy and I know 
you have looked for it. How can we work 
our way back to a good kind of international- 
ism? An American kind of international- 
ism? 

Senator JENNER. That is quite possible, 
Bob. It is not even difficult, if we want to 
fight. 

In the United Nations the assembly still 
represents a sound principle. We all be- 
lieve it is good for the people to sit down 
around a table and discuss their misunder- 
standings. As far as the United Nations 
Assembly acts as a discussion group, I am 
glad to support it. But I will never agree 
to let the United Nations have one vestige 
of power over our Armed Forces, our diplo- 
macy or our law. 

The United Nations bureaucracy represents 
the unsound and dangerous hidden United 
Nations. The Security Council, the Secretar- 
lat, the Economic and Social Council, and 
UNESCO, are parts of the Alger Hiss design 
for a collectivist superstate. As always, 
many of the people are innocent, trustful 
idealists, but the top command is not in- 
nocent, not trustful, not idealistic. They 
care only about power. 

The first remedy is to get rid of the U. N. 
bureaucracy. 

The second remedy is equally simple. If 
the United Nations is to be a meeting place 
of minds, it does not need any money. We 
do not need the vast Secretariat, and all the 
staffs of all the committees. We do not need 
all the bureaus and divisions in the State 
Department which deal with the United 
Nations. Each country can pay for its own 
delegates. We do not need to appropriate 
any hard-earned American money to keep 
the collectivist bureaucracy in power, to 
strengthen world government, and under- 
mine love of country, liberty, and local self- 
government. 

Question. But all our international efforts 
would shrink or disappear, Senator. We 
should be isolationists, ostriches with our 
heads in the sands. 

Senator JENNER. No, Bob, not at all. Don't 
you believe that nonsense. If you look up 
the records you will find hundreds of inter- 
national agencies at work, long before World 
War I. Chemists and missionaries, social 
workers and chambers of commerce, societies 
for advancement of management, and Boy 
Scouts, all had their international meetings, 
and their international publications. To- 
gether they made a closely woven net of in- 
ternational cooperation, going on all the time, 
every day of the year, drawing the people of 
the world closer together. 

Most important of all the ties that bound 
the world together was international trade. 
Not least important was international study 
and travel. The school teacher who went to 
Paris for her summer holiday, the young 
architect who went to Rome to study, the 
businessman who went looking for Bohe- 
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mian glass or Bavarian china, were drawing 
the world together far more efficiently than 
any United Nations specialized agency. 

Question. Why then did they fail, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. But they did not tail, Bob. 
As governments grew stronger after 1914, they 
took so much money from us that private 
cooperation declined a little because the peo- 
ple were poorer. Government set out to mo- 
nopolize all international relations. Now 
they want to manage all international con- 
tacts forever. 

The issue today is not between interna- 
tionalism and isolationism, not for a minute, 
It is between the American kind of interna- 
tionalism, where all cooperation is free and 
voluntary, and the compulsory international- 
ism of big government, in which we must 
turn all our money over to the state and 
let the officials tell us how we shall cooperate, 
and when and where. 

George Washington saw the problem 
clearly. In George Washington’s day as in 
ours, the states wanted govern- 
ment to control all international intercourse, 
Washington said intercourse between nations 
should be carried on through private citizens, 
not through governments. That is the Amer- 
ican way of liberty. ‘ 

Our country faces the same choice today— 
international friendship in freedom, or inter- 
national uniformity in chains. I know every 
true American will choose free international- 
ism for us and work to restore free inter- 
nationalism for the rest of the world. 


THE GROWTH or GOVERNMENT 

Question. What good story do you have for 
us today, Senator, about the debates on the 
Hill? 

Senator JENNER. I have no story today, 
Bob. I have only a statistic. One statistic 
is worth a bushel basketful of them if it is 
the right one. 

Question. What is this statistic, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Did you know, Bob, that 
between July 1, 1945, and April 15, 1952, the 
present administration has spent $292,442,- 
258,924? 

Question. You’d better say that again, 
Senator. I cannot grasp so many figures so 
quickly. Š 

Senator JENNER. Last year, I said in 
speech on the Senate floor that the Fair Deal 
administration would spend about $400,000,- 
000,000 before its second term was over. Now 
they have the exact count through April 15, 
and they have spent $292,442,258,924. And 
they have over a year to go. So my figure 
was a little too conservative. 

Question. I still do not quite visualize it, 
Senator. You know how hard it is.to visu- 
alize a billion dollars. 

Senator JENNER. Well, I have the same 
trouble, Bob. But I found an illustration 
only the other day that made it clearer to 
me than anything I have read yet. 

Dr. Lewis Haney, the economist, has writ- 
ten a new book, How You Really Earn Your 
Living. In it, he says that if 10,000 men—a 
city full—had been hired 30 years ago to 
work every day in the year, Sundays and hol- 
idays included, and if each man was paid $10 
a day, the total wages paid these 10,000 men 
would now be just about a billion dollars, 
Or, we could say, 30 cities with 10,000 men 
each working 1 year without a break would 
produce a billion dollars. But our Govern- 
ment has spent the earnings of 300 times 
80 cities of 10,000 workers each, or 9,000 such 
cities. Think of 9,000 small American cities 
with every man in them kept busily working 
to supply this Government with the money 
it spends. 

Question, Frequently, they tell us that 
about one-quarter of our time is spent work- 
ing for the Government, Senator. This is 
about the same thing. à 


Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob; or better per- 
haps, one-quarter of all the people in the 
Nation who work are making goods or pro- 
viding services for the Government, When 
you look over the people working in a fac- 
tory, or railroad yard, or a department store, 
you can mentally tag each fourth worker 
and say, “Everything he is producing goes 
to the Government.” 

Think of a government able to suction one- 
quarter of everything we produce out of the 
farms and factories for its own use. 

Question. Well, Senator, yon know what 
they say, “Did you ever have it so good?” 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob; I know, but 
tell me, would you object to having it much 
better? 

Question. No indeed; I can't imagine any- 
one who wouldn't be willing to have it much 
better. 

Senator Jenner. Then don’t you think it 
would have been nice if the people could 
have kept that $292,000,000,000, and spent it 
themselves? 

Question. It certainly sounds good. 

Senator JENNER. Of course the Government 
would need some money, for its constitu- 
tional functions and to pay interest on the 
debt, though the interest would have fallen 
every year as we paid the debt. Just suppose 
that we had cut war after 1945 as 
we did after 1918. Suppose our people kept 
only one-half the $300 billions, say $150 
billions. That would be about $4,500 for 
each family in the country. Wouldn't we 
have had it much better if every family in 
the country had $4,500 more to spend? 

What we forget when we repeat that crack 
about, “you never had it so good” is that 
Americans expect to have it better. And 
their expectations have always been realized 
until the last 20 years. It is an established 
fact that the American economy 
at an average rate of 3 percent a year, count- 
ing depressions and everything else. We 
should be 66 percent better off than we were 
in 1929. We should be 21 percent better off 
than we were in 1945. 

Question. What would we have bought 
with that $4,500, Senator? You mean each 
family would buy what it likes? 

Senator JENNER. Could anything be better, 
Bob? Americans used to believe that it was 
right for people to be different. If you and 
your family wanted to buy a car and my 
family wanted a house, and Jim and his wife 
wanted a trip to Europe, that was fine. Now 
we turn all our spare money over to the Gov- 
ernment and the Government decides what 
everybody must do. So we all pay out our 
money to the Treasury and the Treasury 
sends it to Europe or Siam. 

In the old days, we helped Europe, but the 
Methodists and The Friends and the Catho- 
lics and the Near East Relief asked us to 
give our money. We decided if we wanted 
to give. Millions were given but no one was 
compelled to contribute. 

Today our Government says it does not like 
Free China. Even though Congress voted 
millions to China in her struggle with the 
Communists, the State Department said the 
money would not be sent to her. So our 
money didn’t get to China. 

In the old days the Government did not 
decide. Millions of Americans wanted to 
help China, so they sent money to churches, 
missions, schools, foundations, which were 
helping China, or they bought goods manu- 
factured there. Nobody could compel the 
people who wanted to help China to help 
Europe, or the people who wanted to help 
Europe, to help China, That is the American 
way. 

Question. This way we have more jobs, 
though, Senator. More people are at work 
if the Government spends the money, aren't 
they? 
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Senator JENNER. Now, seriously, Bob. Look 
at what you are saying. Turn it from fancy, 
economic language into simple common 
sense. Those Government experts really are 
trying to say that if the American people 
kept that $150 billions and each family spent 
an average of $4,500, our workers would not 
go to work for them. Wouldn't $150 billions 
in the hands of American families create 
just as much work as $150 billions in the 
hands of the Government? 

Question. If you put it that way, Senator, 
it seems to make sense. 

Senator JENNER. But we must always put 
it that way, Bob. Government language is 
a foreign language. It must always be trans- 
lated into common-sense English. Once we 
translate it, we can ‘see how idiotic is the 
popular statement that $150 billions in the 
hands of the Government makes more jobs 
than $150 billions left in the hands of the 
American people. 

Question. What kind of jobs would it have 
created, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. Let's look back at the 
period after the First World War. After 
1918 the European governments kept up war- 
time spending. The American Government 
cut spending, cut taxes, and repaid the debt. 
In our country, flaming youth bought the 
first automobiles. They did not mind if the 
cars broke down, and they had to get out 
and get under. They did not mind if they 
ran out of gas and had to walk 5 miles to 
town. But the father of a family could 
not do that with his wife and children in the 
car. 

The automobile companies were turning 
out more cars than flaming youth could buy. 
Heads of families had plenty of money, but 
they would not buy a car when they might 
have to take so many chances. So—what 
happened? 

Question. I suppose there was a depression. 

Senator JENNER. No, the automobile com- 
panies decided they had to make a better 
car. So they invented the self-starter. They 
improved the tires. They put on four pieces 
of wood on the sides and a piece over the 
top and there was a closed car. Fathers 
and. mothers had just what they wanted. 
They bought millions of new cars. They 
got tired of living in the cities and began 
to move out into the suburbs and put hun- 
dreds of thousands of building workers to 
work building better homes than could pos- 
sibly have been built on the expensive land 
of the cities. Then little businessmen de- 
cided it would be a good idea to put up 
roadside stands to sell gasoline or spare 
parts, and a new industry was born. 

Question. Why didn’t we start new in- 
dustries after this war, then, Senator, if it 
was so easy? 

Senator Jenner. But we did, Bob. We 
built up a big industry after VE-day. This 
ind expanded just as much in the for- 
ties as the automobile and building industries 
expanded in the twenties. 

Question. I don't know what industry, 
Senator. 

Senator Jenner. The new industry we have 
built up with our postwar wealth since 1945, 
Bob, is Government. Government instead of 
shrinking, when the war was over, has kept 
on growing bigger and bigger. 

We decide what is going to grow, when 
we decide what we will do with our money, 
If we give the money back to our families, 
the families grow stronger and more pros- 
perous. They live in better homes, have 
shorter hours, and all the inventive genius 
of the Nation is put to work finding even 
better things for them. 

If we give our money to the Government we 
have decided that Government will grow. 
Government will have bigger and better 
buildings. Government will have more auto- 
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mobiles. All the inventive genius of the Na- 
tion will be drawn into serving the Govern- 
ment, to make it more efficient at control- 
ling you and me. Meanwhile, we the people, 
will have to work longer and harder just to 
stand still or slip back only a little bit at a 
time. 

Question. It doesn’t make sense, Senator. 
Why should we do that? Who wants it? 

Senator JENNER. It doesn't make sense, Bob. 
It isn’t supposed to. Only the Government 
wants the Government to get bigger. But 
they sing us a siren song. Everybody listens. 
Nobody stops to ask why. We are beguiled 
into giving our earnings to the Government 
so it can swell and grow and be more and 
more glamorous, while we grow poorer and 
more desperately worried about next month’s 
bills. 

Question. How can we stop it, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. Easily, Bob. You remem- 
ber how Ulysses escaped from the siren song? 
He put cotton in his ears, and then he sailed 
away for home. The sirens sang in vain. 
The American people must put cotton in 
their ears when the Government turns on 
its propaganda. That's all we need to do. 

Then when the Government propagandists 
or their innocent followers tell us how much 
more money we ought to give the Govern- 
ment, we can just say “No, thank you. We 
will keep the money ourselves and spend it 
for what our families need.” 


THe DANGER To OUR SCHOOLS 


Question. What is the topic for today, Sen- 
ator JENNER? What is new on the Hill? 

Senator JENNER. Today, Bob, I should like 
to talk about education, about our schools 
and colleges. 

Question. Then you are talking about local 
government today, and not about Washing- 
ton? 

Senator JENNER. Our schools used to be 
under local control, Bob. That is true, but 
you cannot talk about schools today without 
talking about Washington. The Federal 
Government is the most potent influence on 
both our schools and colleges, as it is on 
every other part of our lives. 

Question. Just how can the Government 
in Washington affect the public schools in 
83,237 independent city, town, and local 
school districts, or the hundreds of private 
academies and colleges, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. There's the rub, Bob. We 
hardly know. But you can always be sure of 
one thing in government. Money talks. A 
Federal Government with a budget of $85,- 
000,000,000 is certainly going to affect the 
local school systems. Such a gigantic sum 
in the hands of men who are also vigorous 
propagandists for collectivist ideas and com- 
pulsion by Government certainly will in- 
clude the schools in their program of control 
over State and local governments. You do 
not need to ask if they do, but only where 
and how. 

Question. Which agency in Washington 
controls our schools, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. There again, Bob, we can- 
not get a complete picture. The Federal 
Office of Education, under Oscar Ewing, han- 
dles only 1 percent of all the money the Fed- 
eral Government spends for educational pur- 
poses. 

The House Committee on Education and 
Labor asked the Library of Congress to pre- 
pare a report on present-day educational 
activities of Federal Government, That re- 
port of existing educational programs covers 
554 pages. 

Did you know the State Department has 
five educational programs? But when you 
look at these you must remember that each 
program affects our educational system not 
in one way but in a dozen. Take the educa- 
tional exchange program, which sends stu- 


dents and teachers abroad to study on Gov- 
ernment scholarships, Frank Hamilton, of 
the Indianapolis school system, received a 
fellowship to go to England to study. When 
he came back he said that British socialism 
was not working too well, and he promptly 
received a letter from the Office of Education 
in Oscar Ewing’s agency, scolding him for 
expressing his opinion. 

Of course, the Office of Education formally 
apologized after the public outcry. But do 
you think they changed their minds? If you 
were a young man in college, eager to go into 
college teaching, and well aware of the im- 
portance of a year’s study abroad, would you 
now write a term paper on the failure of 
British socialism? No, you would not, if you 
put your career first. 

That is all the planners need, to cast the 
long shadow of their power over the people 
who are going to make choices. They deli- 
cately convey the fact that giving the right 
answer will mean a year of study in Europe. 
Giving the wrong answer will mean, perhaps, 
remaining in second-best teaching jobs all 
your life. What are most of the young men 
and women—both the innocent and the 
coldly calculating—going to do? A few brave 
souls will rebel against this insidious form 
of thought control, but you and I both know 
which way the current will run. 

Question. That is only one program, Sena- 
tor. It affects only a few people. What are 
the others? 

Senator Jenner, Do not put too much hope 
in that matter of a few people, Bob. The few 
people are the leaders, the intelligent, the 
energetic, the ambitious. Where will they be 
in 10 years from now? How many men in 
important positions in our Government to- 
day, bending it toward collectivism, were 
trained in collectivist management by the 
Federal influences over our colleges, 10 to 
15 years ago? 

The State Department has an information 
program, which offers openings for teachers 
and translators. It translates representa- 
tive books, but by what standard does the 
State Department pick representative books? 
During the war, this program, called the 
Council on Books in War Time, picked How- 
ard Fast as one of its favorite authors to 
represent American democracy. 

By what right does the American State 
Department make grants to foreign uni- 
versities in the name of information cen- 
ters? Or provide films or support for local 
radio programs in foreign countries? Who 
defines the “democracy” these programs 
teach? Is it Ed Snow's concept of de- 
mocracy by which he concluded that the 
Chinese Communists were innocent farmer 
radicals and we should give them every kind 
of support? 

Do we want the American Government to, 
and I quote, “make available to foreign 
school systems American developed instruc- 
tional materials, stressing the democratic 
philosophy?” That is their words. Whose 
instructional materials are we sending? Are 
they perhaps the work of Harold Rugg or 
some of his followers? 

You may have read that the State Depart- 
ment makes evaluation studies of its Voice 
of America broadcasts. Did you know these 
payments go to American Universities? They 
are another possible subsidy for university 
teachers who do not have dangerous 
thoughts, 

Question. This is much more involved 
than I would have guessed. I agree it would 
be difficult for private citizens to follow all 
these channels of possible control. 

Senator Jenner. The State Department 
spends nearly half a million dollars for 
training courses for the Foreign Service. Do 
you suppose those courses would be set up 
or this money spent, in a college which led 
the rebellion against the welfare state? 
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The Treasury has four programs in the 
field of education—from training courses for 
their own employees, to teaching materials 
for our local schools telling pupils how 
United States savings bonds are the safest 
investment in the world. 

The Army has 9 programs affecting edu- 
cation, The Navy has 11. The Air Force 
has 6. The Justice Department has 3 or 4. 
Interior has a wide variety of courses from 
training foreign students in fish culture, 
training foreign engineers in map making, 
geology, and hydraulic engineering, to train- 
ing Latin Americans in sewage installations, 
and tropical medicine, in the universities and 
medical institutions of Puerto Rico. 

The Department of Agriculture has a host 
of educational activities. Sometimes they 
are direct subsidies to the colleges for train- 
ing or research. Sometimes they are compet- 
ing activities. Sometimes they are the car- 
rot on a stick which offers the teachers hope 
of advancement if only they please the pow- 
ers that be. 

Did you know the United States Labor De- 
partment trains State and local factory in- 
spectors, though our States invented factory 
inspection? The Federal Government trains 
personnel for our State employment bu- 
reaus. What are our States coming to, that 
they must go with a little tin cup to the 
debt-ridden Federal Government and say, 
“Brother can you spare a few millions to 
train our citizens in work they have been 
doing for 50 years?” 

Did you know the Labor Department super- 
vises training in 7,000 local apprentice- 
training centers and also trains apprentices 
from South America, Korea, Burma, Egypt, 
India and Germany? Did you know with ECA 
money they are bringing over labor econ- 
omists, statisticians, and union leaders who 
are, and I quote, “under the tutelage” of 
the Department? Is there any good reason, 
if we must pay their way, why foreign stu- 
dents cannot pick their own school and go 
their own way, without “tutelage” by Fed- 
eral bureaucrats? The Labor Department 
spent $3,500,000 in 1950 on its educational 
adventures, not counting what was paid for 
by ECA. Do you see where your money 
goes? 

Last, but not least, I give you Oscar Ew- 
ing’s Federal Security Agency. Its purpose, 
they say, is “to assist the people of the 
United States and the several States in 
maintaining schools, school systems, col- 
leges, universities, and other educational in- 
stitutions and processes.” Now tell me, what 
is left out of that? Is there any loophole 
where education is left free? 

They are training medical research work- 
ers, psychiatrists, physicians, dental in- 
terns, nurses, librarians, Philippine teachers, 
Greek specialists, and so on—again with ECA 
money. 

Graduates of schools of social work are 
given postgraduate practice by our Federal 
Government. And what philosophy of Fed- 
eral aid do you think they are oriented to? 
Mr. Ewing also is helping to train the em- 
ployees of our poor tired States in child- 
welfare work. 

These little items add up to $70,000,000 
for Federal Security for 1950, and so the 
spending goes on and on. 

Question. If so many different agencies are 
giving money to education, how can it be 
dangerous to our freedom, Senator? 

JENNER. Because they all serve one pur- 
pose, Bob, to bring education completely 
under control of the central Government, 
and fit it to the new collectivist ideology. 
No human being can watch them all. 

Question. Don’t you think the local school 
boards, city and county officials, private 
educators, and parent-teachers associations 
are on guard, Senator? 
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Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, I am happy to 
say I do. I am especially proud of the way 
the Indiana Parent Teachers Associations 
fought against Federal propaganda within 
their ranks. They voted to wipe out all 
resolutions on legislative policy and require 
that any future resolutions must be sub- 
mitted to the 1,100 local parent-teacher 
units before the Indiana society can be com- 
mitted to any legislative policies. 

Our problem today, in so many fields, 
comes from the fact that the collectivists 
have worked very hard to take over the offi- 
cers of our private national and regional as- 
sociations. They wine and dine the presi- 
dents, the secretaries, the editors, the legis- 
lative chairmen. It is the same in every type 
of organization. They think the members 
are too dumb to understand. If they can 
blindfold the officers and get their resolu- 
tions through, or get their propaganda into 
the magazines of our private membership 
associations, they think the members will 
come along like sheep. 

I do not belieye the members of any of 
our membership associations are sheep, 
They are normal human beings, very busy, 
earning a living and bringing up their fam- 
ilies. They rely on their officers to winnow 
the chaff from the wheat in the proposals 
put before the society. But just let the 
members get the idea that they are being 
taken for sheep, and they will blow this 
propaganda network high into the air, as 
the Indiana Parent-Teachers Association did. 
Our citizens have it in their hands to blow 
this whole Federal octopus control of edu- 
cation to bits, by working from two direc- 
tions. First, we must cut off the money the 
Federal Government is spending. Then we 
must stand up in our private associations 
and tell our officials and editors that our 
affairs are going to be run right here at 
home by us, and no bureaucrats from Wash- 
ington are going to tell us what to do, 

Lincoln knew that some people are so in- 
nocent or thoughtless they can always be 
fooled by clever talk. He knew everybody 
is thoughtless and can be fooled at one time 
or another. But he knew you cannot fool 
all the people all of the time. In a free 
country, the sensible people wake up after 
a time, and then they act. The American 
people are waking up. They know they are 
being fooled by men who care nothing for 
the good of the country or of either party 
or of any of the private agencies through 
which they speak. They are waking up in 
education and they are beginning to act. 
When they are really angry the power of 
the bureaucrats will suddenly be finished. 


Canapa’s FAITH IN FREEDOM 

Question. Where do we go today, Senator, 
to Washington, or Indiana, or Thailand? 

Senator JENNER. None of them, Bob. To- 
day I would like us to take a look at Canada. 
You know the Canadian dollar is now being 
exchanged at a premium of several cents 
above the American dollar. 

Question. The question obviously is Why? 
Aren't we the richest country in the world? 
What causes the American dollar to be worth 
less than a dollar of Canadian money, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator Jenner. On the short run, Bob, 
the reason is that other countries, which 
means chiefly the United States, put about 
$700,000,000 into new investments in Canada 
last year, and the year before. But as always, 
we have to look for the reason behind the 
reason, We need to ask why investors are 
putting $700,000,000 a year into Canadian 
development. The answer to that question 
I believe is that Canada has made a momen- 
tous choice. She is returning to the free 
economy and the free political system that 
goes with it. She is putting the fairy tale 


illusions of the state-controlled economy be- 
hind her. 

Investments are a good test of what’s com- 
ing, Bob. Investments are money put to work 
for years to come. They go where experienced 
people think the outlook for the future is 
good. Evidently investors believe the outlook 
in Canada is highly encouraging, and they 
are putting their money where it will be al- 
lowed to work for them, without check or 
hindrance by the Government. 

Question, That may be very nice for in- 
vestors, Senator, but what good will it do the 
people of Canada? That is putting money 
in at the top in the hope some of it will 
trickle to the bottom. 

Senator JENNER. Iam glad you asked that 
question, Bob, because we can get it out of 
the way in the beginning. Investments are 
the seed corn for the economic harvest, 
When good investments are planted, the har- 
vest comes in year after year. The harvest is 
jobs. The people who benefit from invest- 
ments are the job seekers. 

American investments are opening up new 
metal and power industries in Canada. They 
will create new jobs in those industries, and 
send a strong impulse of prosperity through 
all other industries in the Dominion. 

Nothing is sillier than the criticism we hear 
so often these days that capitalists put 
money in at the top and let it trickle down, 
That is the way capital moves. 

Why do engineers put water reservoirs 
higher than the fields through which the 
water flows. We would not think much of 
an engineer who argued that water ought to 
flow uphill to the people who needed it, so 
he was going to put the reservoirs in the 
valley and run the pipes uphill. 

Good economists study the direction in 
which the current flows. Welfare economists 
try to say where it ought to flow. Good 
economists know they have to put money in 
at the head of the stream—in new invest- 
ments—and let it flow in the direction Na- 
ture demands, down into jobs and spending 
money. 

Question. How has Canada made it so at- 
tractive to new investors, Senator? 

Senator Jenner, Canada is just taking 
hands off. She is giving up the so-called 
welfare state, and returning to the free 
economy. Canadian leaders believe in the 
basic principle of freedom in economic af- 
fairs. They know they can get more of a 
harvest for everybody in the long run, by 
cultivating new production, than they can 
get by asking the Government to take from 
producers part of the harvest they have 
raised and give it to those who have less. 

Question. How has Canada changed to the 
free economy, Senator? What has she done? 

Senator JENNER. Canada has balanced her 
budget for 7 years in a row. Last year she 
collected, $3,000,000,000; 8647, 000,000 in taxes, 
and had $356,000,000 left as a surplus. 

Canada is cutting taxes. The personal-in- 
come tax is to be cut. Taxes on business 
profits are cut slightly while we raise ours. 
Excise taxes are being cut on automobiles, 
electrical appliances, jewelry and toilet ar- 
ticles. Taxes are being cut on cigarettes. 
Taxes on washing machines, stoves, and re- 
frigerators will be lower, as are those on soft 
drinks and beer. 

While other taxes are being reduced, so- 
cial security taxes will be increased, but this 
money which, in Canada, belongs to the peo- 
ple, not to the government, is put into a sep- 
arate fund. Government officials cannot 
spend it and give airy promises to repay it in 
the future by taxing us again. 

Note this well, Bob. Canada balanced her 
budget and expects a surplus while she is 
cutting taxes and putting real savings into 
the social security fund. 
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Question. Again, I’ll have to ask you—how 
does she do it? 

Senator JENNER. Canada listens to her 
most distinguished economists—not the pop- 
ular ones, but the good ones. She does not 
follow the fashion and obey the pronounce- 
ments of some half-educated, inexperienced 
economist who has been blown up to the 
status of an expert by the political manip- 
ulators. 

On the advice of real experts like the pres- 
ident of the Royal Bank of Canada, the Ca- 
nadian Government abolished exchange con- 
trols and withdrew from the fixed-exchange 
control of the International Monetary Fund, 
rh up by Harry White, the colleague of Alger 


Question. Why do you think it is so im- 
portant to give up control of foreign ex- 
change, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. It is important, Bob, be- 
cause free prices—for a dollar or for a bushel 
of wheat—have one distinguishing quality. 
They tell the truth. They do not say what 
the buyer wants or what the seller wants, 
what the economist wants or what the poli- 
tician wants. Free prices say what we all are 
doing. They say what everybody's actions 
add up to in the market place. 

The free economy has always gone on the 
theory that it could operate only if it knew 
the truth. Whether it is good news or bad 
news, the honest producer or honest busi- 
nessman wants it straight. He cannot work 
without honest information. The state-con- 
trolled economy does not want its informa- 
tion straight. It does not want prices or dol- 
lars or interest rates to tell the honest truth. 

Canada also abolished government control 
of imports because she knew that govern- 
ment control of imports tends not to cor- 
rect, but to conceal. Controls do not mean 
trade is balanced. They mean the public is 
prevented from finding out how unbalanced 
trade is. 

Canada abandoned the silly and dangerous 
practice of paying low interest rates on the 
public debt. One of the many illusions of 
the last 20 years is the belief that the public 
benefits if the government pays low rates on 
the money it borrows. 

Question. Why is it silly, Senator, to want 
to pay low interest rates on borrowed money? 

Senator JENNER. It isn’t silly to want any- 
thing cheap, Bob, but is it really cheap to 
borrow too much money because the interest 
rate is cheap? 

Senator JENNER. In the free economy, the 
cost of borrowing rises as borrowing becomes 
more unwise. The higher rate is a red light. 
It is a warning signal of trouble ahead. 

For example, even in wartime, the higher 
interest on Government bonds, as the war 

on, is a warning that the Government 
must cut out every expenditure except that 
for rearmament. We have let our Govern- 
ment go on increasing its nondefense spend- 
ing, because the Government had taken off 
the red light of rising interest costs. 

Governments want cheap money because 
they want to borrow too much of it. If we 
had not been fooled by the argument of 
cheap money in 1933, tf the cost of interest 
had risen with Government extravagance, we 
would not have a debt of over $250 billions 
today. The danger signal would have given 
us warning and the people would have pro- 
tested against waste. 

Question. How does Canada maintain the 
cost of her selective service, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. She doesn't, Bob. Canada 
abolished the draft. She feels the deep dis- 
trust of English-speaking people for a stand- 
ing army in peacetime. Canada mainta‘ns 
the strength of her armed forces by volun- 
tary enlistments. The rest of her young men 
are free to come and go as they please. 

Question. You paint a dull and unglamor- 
ous picture, Senator. The Government just 
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lets go, and leaves the responsibility to the 
people. 

Senator JENNER. Yes, Bob, I do and I am 
happy to doit. The Canadians believe—what 
the people in our country always believed un- 
til now—that government should be dull and 
unglamorous. Government is supposed to 
do a job of work, and do it well. Government 
should not be any more glamorous than a 
bank or a hardware store. 

Senator JENNER. The Government cannot 
grow a blade of grass, make a tractor, paint 
a picture or bear a child. Those things are 
done by the people, the fathers and mothers, 
the farmers and industrialists, the physicians 
and teachers. They want a government to 
serve them when they need it, as they want a 
hardware store. And that is all. Every 
effort to make government glamorous, dra- 
matic, colorful, a mysterious source of good, 
is an attempt to fool the people, to bewitch 
their minds, to make them like little children 
so they can be managed. 

Question. Isn't Canada interested in what 
we do? Doesn't she want to be in step with 
us? 

Senator Jenner. I am sure Canada is very 
much interested in what we do, but she 
thinks our pretty bubble is going to burst. 
She does not want to be caught in the crash. 
She is putting her house in order, gettting 
ready to start the slow upward climb to new 
productivity and real employment. 

Question. Isn’t it a lonely business, Sena- 
tor, to go against the world trend that way? 

Senator JENNER. No, Bob. Canada is not 
going against the world trend. We are. 
Australia and New Zealand have voted to 
abandon their welfare state: They found 
after long years of experience, that the work- 
ing people were worse off, not better, than 
before. Britain has just-voted the Conserva- 
tive Party back into power, because the so- 
called Labor Party had impoverished the 
British almost as much as the war did. Bel- 
gium has recovered faster than any of her 
neighbors, because she returned to the stand- 
ard principles of public economy. Germany 
has made a miraculous recovery from the 
depths of defeat because she followed tried 
and tested economical policies. Portugal re- 
fused to apply the idea of state-management 
of the economy even when they were in 
fashion. 

Senator Jenner. Canada is not isolated. 
We are. The new fashion has left us far 
behind. The welfare state is an old, tired, 
discouraging story now to the people of most 
of the world. Its promises have not been 
kept. It is we who are old-fashioned, not 
Canada. - 

Question. Do you think Americans will 
change, Senator, and return to the free 
economy of hard work and a slow climb 
upward? 

Senator Jenner. I know they will return, 
Bob, but the question is when? The wel- 
fare state has nearly killed the goose that 
laid the golden eggs. When the crash comes 
and the goose is dead, we will go back and 
start over and wait a long time until new 
geese grow up to lay the golden eggs once 
more. But I hope, Bob, we will be wiser 
than that. I hope Americans will look at 
the experience of Canada, of New Zealand, of 
Australia, of Germany, of Britain, and will 
rise up in their might and put an end to 
the lies of the welfare state, before it has 
destroyed us. I not only hope it, I know, 
we will turn off the wrong road, back to 
the highway of economic freedom and solid 
progress. Then this cloud of fear will pass 
from us, and all our people can work to- 
gether as brothers in peace and harmony. 


HAULING DOWN THE AMERICAN FLAG 
Question, What is new today, Senator? 
Senator JENNER. Today I want to talk 

about something that is now new, Bob, 


Something that rarely breaks Into the news, 
that won't make headlines until the damage 
is done. 

Question. What is troubling you, Senator? 

Senator Jenner. I am very much troubled, 
Bob, by the fact that Americans have, with- 
out protest, put their fighting men under 
the command of a sovereign power above the 
United States. We have, in effect, hauled 
down the American flag over our fighting 
men. We have told our young men to fight 
in strange new armies that are not American, 

Question, You say we have already done 
it, Senator. What do you mean? When did 
we transfer American troops and American 
fighting units to a foreign flag? 

Senator JENNER. You saw the recent story 
from Norfolk, Va., Bob, telling how the Amer- 
ican flag was hauled down, and a NATO flag 
was raised, over the headquarters at Nor- 
folk of Admiral McCormick, an American 
admiral who is now NATO's Supreme Allied 
Commander in the Atlantic. 

The American flag was there—part of a 
semicircle of 14 flags below the NATO flag. 

The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot said, and I 
quote: “The United States Marines fired a 
17-gun salute for the (new) banner.” It 
told how three white-gloved marines raised 
each of the 14 flags of the subordinate prov- 
inces of NATO, including ours. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution pro- 
tested vigorously at their national congress 
in Washington. 

You remember that glorious picture of 
the four marines lifting the American flag 
over the bloody ground of Iwo Jima. Today 
the marines are hauling down the American 
flag and raising the NATO flag on our soil. 

Question. How can the NATO flag fly over a 
piece of American soil, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. Legally, I do not know 
whether that piece of Norfolk Harbor is 
American soil now, Bob. Legally, I know we 
are not free and sovereign in the Atlantic 
Ocean. The new headquarters of NATO, and 
I quote directly from the Norfolk Virginian 
Pilot of April 11, 1952— This allied military 
organization commands the Atlantic from 
the North Pole to the Tropic of Cancer, from 
the Western Hemisphere to the Continent of 
Europe.” Those are the exact words, and 
they are the exact truth. NATO, not the 
United States, controls the waters beyond 
our territorial limits, the waters around 
Greenland and Newfoundland, the Gulf of 
Saint Lawrence—and the Gulf of Mexico, 

They put an admiral of the American Navy 
in charge of this new sovereign authority’s 
naval forces, but he is no longer under 
American orders. We do not know who will 
be the next Supreme Naval Commander of 
this super-state. He may be British, or 
French, or German, as the fourteen members 
decide. We are only one-fourteenth of NATO. 

Question. I don’t understand, Senator. 
When was this decision made to put the 
American Navy and the American Marines 
under a new, strange flag and a new strange 
sovereign? 

Senator JENNER, To tell the truth, I don't 
understand either, Bob. That is the curious 
part of it. Everything is done today behind 
a smoke screen. How can you make clear 
what is hidden behind soft, fleecy, white 
clouds, deliberately sent forth to hide the 
fact that anything is happening? 

I can give you a few details. But remem- 
ber, this is only what can be seen through 
the fog. We must imagine what goes on 
where we are not allowed to see. 

At Yalta, President Roosevelt said he could 
not possibly keep American troops in Europe 
more than 2 years. That 2 years would have 
brought us to 1947. 

In June 1947, we were asked to undertake 
the Marshall plan which was going to make 
Europe so strong in 4 years that Russia would 
not dare attack her. 
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The next year, they were back again with 
the North Atlantic Treaty. They said the 
Marshall plan was not enough. We must 
help Europe defend herself. 

Many of the Senators were anxious about 
the Treaty—I was one of them because it 
said that an armed attack on one or more of 
the parties would be an armed attack on all 
the signers. 

We thought we could see American troops 
being sent over to fight all Europe’s wars, 
and we wanted nothing to do with it. 

Oh no indeed, said Secretary Acheson. We 
will never send American troops to guard 
Europe or fight her battles. Oh no, said Sen- 
ator CONNALLY, we will never send American 
troops to guard Europe and fight her battles. 

A year later, new American divisions were 
in Germany. We had not yet hauled down 
the American flag over our men. But the 
little seed of NATO had begun to grow. We 
needed fighting men in Korea far more than 
we needed them in Europe, but to Europe 
they went. The size of the staffs assigned to 
NATO grew and grew. They came from the 
American Army, the American Navy and 
American Air Force, and American Govern- 
ment departments, but they were under or- 
ders to work for NATO. They were each only 
one-twelfth, today one-fourteenth, American, 

Question. How could the President order 
American Naval officers or Army officers to 
obey a foreign sovereign power, Senator? 
That is odd. 

Senator JENNER. It is very odd, Bob, but 
not impossible, as you seem to think. 

In a wholly different law, not the NATO 
treaty, but the Mutual Defense Act of 1949, 
there are a few lines which say, and I quote: 
“Personnel of the Armed Forces may be as- 
signed or detailed to noncombatant duty, 
including duty with any agency or nation.” 

Question. How many members of the 
Armed Forces may be assigned to NATO, 
Senator? 

Senator Jenner. I do not know, Bob. It 
just says, “Personnel.” 

Question. But that sounds like all the 
Armed Forces of the United States, Senator. 

Senator JENNER. It does to me, Bob. Of 
course, they won't be all transferred at once. 
But watch the little acorn as it turns into 
an oak, It never turns back into an acorn, 
does it? NATO was perfectly designed to be, 
in a miniature, a regional subdivision of 
world government, with its own army, its 
Own navy, and its own air force, operating 
under U. N. but far above any control by 
the citizens or the elected representatives of 
the United States, or France, or Britain. 

Question, Well, that is bad enough in 
peace, but in war we probably would be free. 

Senator JENNER. Would we? The Presi- 
dent would be Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces. If he told the services to 
continue operating through NATO in war- 
time, what could stop him? If Americans 
wanted to get out of NATO and fight in 
spite of a Russian veto of our proposals, we 
would be legally bound hand and foot. 

Question. Where else is this going on, Sen- 
ator, except in Europe? 

Senator JENNER. Plenty of places, Bob. 
You probably know that the Pan-American 
Union has been quietly transformed into 
another regional subdivision of U. N. We 
don't have any more to say today about what 
we will do if Latin America is attacked than 
we have about the North Atlantic. 

The Pacific treaties, with Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand, were the 
little seed of a Pacific NATO, or PATO. Watch 
how Indonesia and Siam and Burma are 
going to be brought in, and how we sign a 
new agreement saying any attack on them 
is an attack on us. 

Question. Will the President get power to 
assign our Army, Navy, Marines, or Air Force 
to PATO also, Senator? 
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Senator JENNER. He already has it, Bob. 
The law I read to you says, and I quote: “Any 
international organization in which the 
United States participates.” That covers the 
future, too. It includes international agen- 
cies yet unborn. 

Question. Well, the bases we have over 
there are solidly American; or are they? 

Senator JENNER. Do you remember the 
stories, Bob, of how the pioneers used to 
sometimes go out and claim a piece of land, 
clear it of the timber, build a house, get the 
fields into cultivation, and then a land agent 
would come along with a little piece of paper 
which gave him legal claim to the land? 
He had been busy filing claims while the 
pioneers were clearing the land. The land 
looked the same but its ownership had been 
quietly transferred to someone else, by a 
little piece of paper, when no one was look- 
ing, 


The new bases will be designed by Ameri- 
cans, built by Americans, paid for by Amer- 
icans, but still a little piece of paper, prop- 
erly signed, can take them away from our 
country, and put them under a strange, new 
government over Which we have very Uttle 
to say. 

‘This is what I mean when I say everything 
is going on behind little white fleecy clouds. 
The clouds are words that seem to be very 
soft and yielding. But behind them the 
steel net is being woven tighter and tighter. 

Question. Is this what people mean by 
collective security, Senator? 

Senator JENNER. This is exactly what they 
mean by collective security. Collective secu- 
rity means the United States can no longer 
decide who are its friends, who are its 
enemies, whether it can declare war, when 
it can make peace, and on what terms. 
Look at Korea and you will see how col- 
lective security destroys Americanism. We 
cannot stay out of war and we cannot win 
if we go in. 

What would John Paul Jones think of our 
surrendering our Navy to 12 European coun- 
tries? What would Andrew Jackson think of 
it, or General Grant, or General Pershing 
who wouldn't let the American troops be 
bracketed in with French and English divi- 
sions even in the crucial days of World 
War I? 

What do you imagine George Washington 
would have said? I want to quote you his 
words, “Why quit our own to stand on 
foreign ground? Why, by interweaving our 
destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalship, inter- 
est, humor, or caprice?” 

Washington set a standard in foreign af- 
fairs for all true Americans. He said, “I want 
an American character (in foreign affairs) + 
that the powers of Europe may be convinced 
we act for ourselves and not for others. 

“This, in my judgment, is the only way to 
be respected abroad and happy at home, 
and not by becoming partisans of Great 
Britain or France (to) create dissensions, 
disturb the public tranquillity and disturb, 
perhaps forever, the cement which binds the 
Union.” 

Question. You know the familiar answer, 
Senator, “Times have changed.” 

Senator JENNER. Yes; times always change, 
Bob, but honor does not change. We have 
a debt of honor here. We did not tell the 
men who fought on Corregidor, or at Midway, 
or Wake Island that the war was being 
fought to end American sovereignty. We did 
not tell them we were going to haul down 
the American flag, over our soldiers, our 
ships, our airfields, 

We have a debt of honor to the silent men 
in Arlington, to the men in our veterans’ 
hospitals, to the men who fought and re- 
turned to their jobs in factories and offices 
and garages, never to tell what they had 
seen, and never to forget it. 


They fought for American freedom. If 
We are going to end that freedom, I say 
we must debate the issue openly. We must 
not make such a change in secret, by fine 
print in some unrelated law. If the Ameri- 
can people are willing, after open debate 
to end our liberty, I have no choice but to 
accept the verdict. But as long as I can 
raise my voice, I shall oppose, with all my 
strength, every attempt to destroy our sov- 
ereign Nation in secret and to make us a 
province of U. N. by legal chicanery. I will 
mever agree to the hauling down of the 
American flag over the men who stand ready 
to defend our country with their lives. 


The People’s Opportunity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in spite of all the propaganda 
paid for by domestic and international 
financial interests and by foreign gov- 
ernments, thinking Americans now must 
realize that, if our people are to con- 
tinue to enjoy the blessings which a 
Matchless form of government and 
Statesmen who thought first of our own 
land gave them an opportunity to en- 
joy, at least three changes in national 
policy must be made without delay. 

First. Waste and inefficiency in nec- 
essary Federal Government and, to a 
minor degree, in States and local gov- 
ernments, must be minimized, if not 
eradicated, 

Of this waste and inefficiency, Sena- 
tors, Congressmen, and others in posi- 
tion to observe governmental activities 
have long been aware. The Hoover Com- 
mission blueprinted at least one phase 
of necessary reforms which must be 
adopted if we are to have in Government 
a maximum of efficiency and economy. 

Unnecessary Federal expenditures 
must be drastically curtailed. 

Second, Corrruption on the part of 
Federal officials, especially corruption as 
practiced by those under the direct con- 
trol of the Chief Executive, must come 
to an end. 

Third. There must be an end to a for- 
eign policy which places upon the Amer- 
ican worker an intolerable tax burden, 
which may destroy our ability to defend 
ourselves, 

Continuous unlimited spending of tax 
dollars to either aid people in other lands 
or other governments which make no 
comparable effort to aid themselves must 
cease, 


Engaging in war without the consent 
of the people's chosen representatives or 
for any reason other than the clear pres- 
ent purpose to protect the welfare of our 
people and the security of our Nation 
must cease. 

Adequate national preparedness for 
the preservation of our Republic and the 
protection of our citizens—but for those 
two purpeses only—we must establish 
and maintain. 
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None of these three objectives can be 
accomplished if we surrender any part of 
our sovereignty; accept from other na- 
tions or from any one-world organization 
dictation as to either our domestic or our 
foreign policy. 

The hauling down of the stars and 
stripes; the requirement that American 
youth be conscripted to fight, not under 
the stars and stripes, not for the security 
of their homeland or the preservation of 
their Government, but under a foreign 
fiag and for the aggrandizement of other 
countries or governments, or to satisfy 
the ambition of world politicians, cannot 
continue indefinitely without disaster 
overtaking us. 

Permit me to quote Lincoln: “You can 
fool some of the people all of the time, 
and all of the people some of the time, 
but you cannot fool all of the people all 
of the time.” 

Eventually, the truth of that statement 
will prevail. Let us now, before it is 
too late, repudiate the foolish doctrines 
just enumerated; adopt and put into 
effect their opposites, 

But it is not enough to adopt a policy, 
declare a purpose. 

Policies and programs must be imple- 
mented. They can be made effective 
only by calling upon able men of in- 
tegrity, courage, and determination to 
not only announce them, but to put them 
into effect. 

President Roosevelt correctly advised 
our people in at least one respect when 
in substance he told us that war’s profit, 
war's prosperity, was but fool's gold.“ 

Not long ago, President Truman ad- 
vised us that the the people of this coun- 
try “never had it so good.” 

If high wages, high prices—a high cost 
of living—were accurate signs of pros- 
perity, the statements might have been 
something more than an obvious attempt 
to fool the people, harvest votes. 

Unfortunately, too many of us accept 
without weighing erroneous conclusions. 

High wages buy no more than did 
lower wages in other days. 

High prices net the seller no more than 
did lower prices when the cost of pro- 
duction was less, 

World experience, as well as our own, 
has demonstrated that inflation ends in 
disastrous depression, with its conse- 
quent hardships falling most grievously 
upon the poor. 

To avoid the inexorable results of the 
administration’s domestic and foreign 
Policies, its sinful waste and its wicked 
corruption; to stave off a depression, 
President Truman unlawfuly, under the 
influence of United Nations as exercised 
by Acheson, plunged us into war in Ko- 
rea; undertook the conscription of a mil- 
lion or more men to police and to estab- 
lish an army in central Europe—this 
even though the nations whose security 
was most directly involved have refused 
to fully cooperate, 

The result has been that, after more 
than two long years of war, American 
youth taken from home and fireside have 
been fighting, have been wounded and 
are today dying in Korea—not in defense 
of their country or its citizens but to 
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further the political interests of a cor- 
rupt administration. 

The American taxpayer has borne 
more than 90 percent of the financial 
burden of this war. Ninety percent of 
the casualties have been suffered by 
American boys. 

More than 114,000 American young 
men are casualties—to the political cu- 
pidity of President Truman and his po- 
litical supporters; to their desire to, 
through the expenditure of public funds 
and the establishment of a false pros- 
perity, postpone ultimate disaster until 
after the next election. 

The remedy, and the only remedy, for 
the ruin which threatens us, which is 
sure and certain to come unless the poli- 
cies which have heretofore been outlined 
are repudiated, is, I repeat, the election 
to public office of a President and Mem- 
bers of Congress who believe, and who 
will act upon the belief that America 
should, as does every other nation in 
this world, follow a course designed to 
advance the interests of its people and 
of the Nation as a whole. 

Under the two-party system which 
prevails in this country, we have candi- 
dates on the Democratic ticket who, 
whatever may be their personal thought, 
adhere to the New Deal-Fair Deal poli- 
cies of disbursing public funds, using 
our young manhood to continue them- 
selves in office. 

Republicans have candidates who, and 
adopted a platform which, condemns 
corruption in public office, calls for the 
ousting of crooks in Government serv- 
ice, the end of needless Federal expendi- 
tures and of the waste of the taxpayer’s 
dollars; for less regimentation, less con- 
trol by Federal departments and agen- 
cies presided over and operated by bu- 
reaucrats who seem to have adopted the 
slogan of tax and spend, whatever may 
be the effect upon the individual citizen 
or his Government. 

Republicans have candidates for na- 
tional office who have not as yet made 
crystal clear their views upon foreign 
policy. That is, they have not yet—at 
least so far as I have been able to learn, 
though in this I may be in error—stated 
what shall be the extent of the financial 
and military aid which should be given 
to foreign nations. 

Nor has there yet been announced a 
principle, rule, or standard, by which 
that aid can be measured so that voters 
may know definitely what our foreign 
policy is to be. 

We all realize the extreme difficulty 
of specifically stating even approximate- 
ly how many billion dollars shall be ex- 
pended for national defense, what muni- 
tions of war must be stockpiled, or how 
many men our Armed Forces must num- 
ber. 

Nevertheless, if the people are to have 
a voice in shaping events which will fix 
their standard of living, provide for our 
future national security, there must be a 
statement, not only of domestic, but of 
foreign policy, 


Otherwise, elections are futile; the 
thought that this Government is a gov- 
ernment by and for the people vanishes 
into thin air. 

Though we do not as yet have a crys- 
tal-clear declaration from the Republi- 


can leadership as to the extent of our 


military resources and, of far more im- 
portance, of our manpower, which may 
with safety hereafter be employed in ac- 
tivities abroad, we must, I repeat, if the 
people are to have control of their Gov- 
ernment, be made aware of what we 
must do and of what we must have to 
accomplish our objective. 

Having served with RICHARD NIXON 
some 6 years in the House, I know that 
we have in him a young American of 
ability, integrity, courage, and deter- 
mination. s 

I cannot conceive that he has in mind 
any policy other than one designed to 
serve the interests of our people and 
our Nation. 

Here at home, as a candidate for Sena- 
tor, we have a veteran of World War II; 
a young man who during the war rose 
from the rank of an enlisted man to that 
of major; a young man who in combat 
lost both legs above the knee; who per- 
sonally knows the cost of war, the in- 
evitable result which comes to many a 
young man engaged in war. 

He is a man in whose hands we can 
safely place the future destiny of our 
country. 

The people have complained, and com- 
plained bitterly, of present conditions 
which confront them; of the conscript- 
ing of their men to fight, while not per- 
mitted to win, a useless Truman war—a 
war into which we were plunged to avoid 
the consequences of foolish, unsound 
Policies. 

They have complained of almost un- 
limited corruption in public office; of 
senseless waste and extravagance in the 
use of public funds. 

But unless, when opportunity is of- 
fered on November 4 next, they translate 
their complaints into votes, the one 
worlders, the corruptionists, the war- 
mongers, the financial interests which 
for dollars would pour out the blood of 
our youth on foreign soil, will continue 
their machinations, and ultimately will 
be successful. The result—the decline 
and fall of our Republic; the enslave- 
ment of our people. 

CONCLUSION 


Nothwithstanding the uncertainty as 
to the proposed foreign policy which to- 
day confronts us, one thing to me seems 
certain, and that is that our people, if 
they are to retain their liberty of action, 
their freedom of thought, our national 
independence, cannot do otherwise than 
reject the ruinous Acheson policies and 
the candidates who would implement 
them; and support the candidates and 
views of the opposition party. 

They must, to the Senate and House, 
elect men who will support vigorously 
policies and programs which will make 
certain the freedom of the individual, 
the future of the Republic, 
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Statement on Legislative Activities of 
Eighty-second Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment concerning the legislative activities 
of the Eighty-second Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Measured in terms of our hopes and aspira- 
tions when it opened, the record of the 
Eighty-second Congress is indeed a sorry one, 
The Senate was unable to escape from the 
mire of old rules and precedents—notably 
those preventing cloture—which has stifled 
progress in the field of human rights for 
generations and the House restored the power 
of the Rules Committee to bottle up impor- 
tant legislation. Important proposals for 
social welfare were either pigeonholed or 
defeated by the coalition of Republicans and 
southern Dixiecrats—“Republicrats"—which 
was in the saddle. We of the liberal group 
fought hard on many issues, but we won 
few victories. 

Here are the major actions and inactions 
of the Eighty-second Congress, Consider it 
when you vote this fall. Only as this record 
is made public can the people enforce the 
party responsibility which many officehold- 
ers regard so lightly. 

Senator McFartanp, the majority leader, 
has called this Congress, the national de- 
fense Congress, Truly, national defense 
measures, including foreign policy, comprise 
most of its achievements. With little dis- 
sension among the Democrats and consider- 
able support from some Republicans, most of 
the imperative needs of the program were 
met by the Congress though many of them 
were met inadequately. However, national 
defense and advice on the conduct of our 
foreign policy form only a minor part of the 
congressional business. Even in wartime, 
it should not be the whole show, Granted 
that our international situation is critical, 
we must accept the fact that it will be criti- 
cal for some time to come. It is a sad com- 
mentary on our political institutions that, 
while our industrial plants can produce both 
war materials and peacetime commodities on 
parallel assembly lines, Congress seems capa- 
ble only of defense legislation. Only one 
major legislative bill—the tidelands oil 
grab—not related to defense or foreign policy 
was passed by the Eighty-second Congress, 
and that bill was vetoed. It would be un- 
fortunate indeed if we succeed in strength- 
ening our defenses, only to have our democ- 
racy weakened from within through neglect 
of pressing social and economic problems, 


FOREIGN POLICY 


The Eighty-second Congress did its part 
in strengthening the free world very credit- 
ably. The list of accomplishments is 
impressive. 

The Mutual Security Act was the out- 
standing legislative achievement of the Con- 
gress. Briefly, it replaced the Marshall plan 
with a program providing military aid and 
keying our economic and technical assist- 
ance to the defense of the free world. 
Though a great step forward, it was not 
supported by adequate appropriations, I was 
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a sponsor of the so-called free enterprise 
provision in the act which sets up a special 
fund to make loans to stimulate economic 
enterprise. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
my feeling that international prosperity can 
only come through a great expansion of pri- 
vate initiative and my visit to Europe last 
year confirmed this belief. If European busi- 
nessmen had half the get-up and go that we 
have in this country, many of our problems 
would be solved. 

Peace treaties with Germany and Japan 
were of even greater long-run importance 
than the Mutual Security Act. These erst- 
while enemies are now our allies in the de- 
tense of freedom and democratic govern- 
ment. Coupled with the Japanese treaty 
were a mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and the Philippines and secu- 
rity treaties with Australia and New Zealand, 
and with Japan. Taken together, these 
treaties form a solid framework for a de- 
veloping security system in the Pacific and 
will assure our strength in that area of the 
world, The arrangement with Germany was 
not, strictly speaking, a treaty, since a treaty 
would have to cover the whole of Germany 
and include Russia as one of the signatories. 
Since this is obviously impossible today the 
western powers have drawn up and ratified 
a convention restoring the sovereignty of 
Western Germany and separate agreements 
bringing it into the European defense com- 
munity. 

Greece and Turkey were also brought into 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
through a protocol which the Senate ratified 
last February by a vote of 73 to 2. 

Troops to Europe, as you remember, was 
the issue of the great debate of the first 
session of this Congress. The four divisions 
which were authorized then have proved 
successful in preventing a threatened Rus- 
sian attack on a Europe which is only now 
getting its own defenses to the point of 
adequacy. Let me emphasize that sending 
these troops was an emergency measure, and 
they will de there only as long as the emer- 
gency lasts. This may be a long time; how 
long will depend on the efforts of our 
European friends and our intelligence in 
backing them up. 

Aid to India was one of the major acts of 
the first session. I introduced this bill on 
February 15, 1951, and it took exactly 4 
months to get it on the lawbooks. Even 
though help arrived late, the $190,000,000 
meant the difference between life and death 
to thousands of and cemented our 
friendship with that important new nation, 
I am as proud of the work I did to get this 
bill passed as of anything else I have done 
since coming to Washington. The $190,- 
000,000 has already proved a successful in- 
vestment in terms of the close harmony 
which prevails between our two nations. 
Had we been as constructive in our approach 
to China, all of Asia might now be part of 
the free world. 

Friendship of the people of the United 
States for all of the peoples of the world is, 
of course, the very basis of our foreign 
policy. While this is self-evident to us, it is 
unfortunately not appreciated by many peo- 
ples, particularly those sealed behind the 
iron curtain, Therefore the Senate.unani- 
mously passed a resolution confirming this 


friendship in May 1951, and requested the 


Soviet Government to inform its people of 
the fact. Thus, the record is made crystal 
clear, We could have devised no better 
weapon against Soviet charges of war- 
mongering. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, a 
cornerstone of our foreign policy for close 
to 20 years, was extended until June 12, 
1958. However, it did not pass unscathed 
and several emasculating provisions were 


written into it, among them a requirement 
that all future agreements contain an escape 
clause. The Eighty-third Congress will have 
to extend the act again to keep it on our 
law books. 

LEFT UNDONE 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
reported favorably one bill which I sponsored 
to create a commission to study the relations 
between the United States and other North 
Atlantic nations. That was as far as it got, 
however; the Senate itself never considered 
it. Other measures which I sponsored were 
pigeonholed in committee; one would have 
invited democracies which sponsored the 
North Atlantic Treaty to name delegates to 
a Federal convention; one reiterated our in- 
tention to work for international disarma- 
ment, even though the aggressive designs of 
communism force us to arm today. All of 
these measures had as a goal both strength- 
ening the free world and creating the condi- 
tions and climate for peace. 


IMMIGRATION 


Perhaps the saddest chapter in the record 
of the Eighty-second Congress was the pass- 
age over the President's veto of the McCarran 
Immigration Act. Purported to be a codi- 
fication of immigration laws, it literally made 
the worst of a bad situation. If there is any 
field in which the codification and moderni- 
gation of our laws was needed, this was it. 
The McCarran Act made a half-hearted ges- 
ture in the direction of eliminating the racial 


Act, but a series of jokers made this relaxa- 
tion almost meaningless and a whole host of 
new restrictions and arbitrary powers were 
added. 

I did my best to get an adequate immigra- 
tion law passed. Early in the Congress I 
sponsored S. 2343, introduced by Senator 
Leaman. This bill would have eliminated 
racial discrimination and provided for the 
use of presently unused immigration 
It was intended as a step in the right direc- 
tion, not as a final answer. We kept on work- 
ing on the problem until, with the help of 
many interested groups and organizations, 
we had hammered out & really up-to-date 
omnibus bill. S. 2842 was introduced by me 
on March 12, backed by 12 other Senators, 
We repeatedly asked for hearings on our bill, 
but Senator McCarran, as chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee saw fit to ignore our re- 
quests and prevented discussion of the issues 
by not even holding hearings on his own bill. 

After the McCarran bill became law I was 
one of the 12 Senators who introduced a 
resolution to establish a Commission on Im- 
migration in Relation to Population, Em- 
ployment, Resettlement, and Foreign Policy. 
Although it was promptly pigeonholed, we 
hope to be able to get a thorough and un- 
prejudiced study of our immigration policy 
by the next Congress. This is a fight which 
is only beginning. We will keep at it until 
it is won. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In addition to the Mutual Security Act and 
the authorization to send troops to Europe, 
many important national defense measures 
were passed. Most of these were long-term, 
rather than emergency, measures. They were 
carefully considered and fitted together into 
the cohesive pattern of our military build-up. 

Manpower was the first question which 
faced the Congress, and the first bill intro- 
duced in the Senate dealt with this matter. 
As finally passed, it extended a revamped 
selective service law to July 1, 1955. The 
draft age was lowered to 1814, with a 2-year 
period of service to be followed by 6 years in 
the Reserves. A ceiling of 5,000,000 men was 
put on the Armed Forces until July 1, 1954, 
and the National Security Training Commis- 
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sion was set up to prepare a plan for uni- 
versal military training. Its UMT proposals 
were considered and shelved by the House 
early in the second session: 

The Reserve components of our Armed 
Forces also received attention. H. R. 8222 
(Public Law 476) reorganized the Reserves 
of all services on an equal and uniform basis 
and provided badly needed protection against 
calling up men who have already served in 
combat for another stint of active duty. 

An armed services pay increase which 
raised basic pay by 4 percent and quarters 
and subsistence allowances by 14 percent was 
passed by the second session. 

The Marine Corps was increased in strength 
and given a more important position in the 
national defense picture through the adop- 
tion of S. 677—one of my bills—in June. 

More than $100,000,000,000 was appropri- 
ated for defense purposes by the Eighty- 
second Congress, This money not only went 
to maintain our existing Military Establish- 
ment but to expand it materially. The Air 
Force will be increased to 143 wings; the 
Navy will recondition old vessels and build 
new ones, including a 57,000-ton aircraft 
carrier and atomic-powered submarines; the 
Army will be able to increase its efficiency 
and firepower; new military construction 
was authorized; and there will be no let-up 
in the research in atomic development and 
other new weapons. 

Left undone were many minor odds and 
ends and one major duty. The Servicemen's 
Voting Act of 1952, introduced by Senators 
Green, HUMPHREY, LEHMAN, and Moopy, 
managed to get through the Senate, but was 
still before a House committee when ad- 


. Jjournment came. I was proud to sponsor 


this bill, because I regard it as vital to the 
Preservation of our democracy to enable 
servicemen who are away from home to ex- 
ercise their right to vote. Surely, along with 
all the other things we ask our fighting man 
to give up, we should not deprive him of his 
most sacred democratic right. I sincerely 
hope that if Congress is called back into spe- 
cial session, this measure will have top 
priority. In the meantime, State govern- 
ments can and should do their part to make 
voting easy for their absent citizens. 

The educational benefits of the GI bill of 
rights were extended with some modifica- 
tions to cover veterans of the Korean war in 
the only major piece of veterans’ legislation 
passed by the Eighty-second. 

As this summary can only hit the high 
spots of congressional action, a complete 
run-down of bills and laws affecting service- 
men and veterans is available from my office. 

The Defense Production Act was extended 
twice by the Eighty-second Congress, each 
time considerably watered down. When the 
record showed that the DPA had successfully 
stopped inflation, a Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition decided it was too strong and 
passed a multitude of emasculating amend- 
ments. Still, a few powers are still on the 
books and the time limit means that price 
control will be top priority business in the 
Eighty-third Congress. 

A Defense Housing Act was finally passed 
by the first session. Under its ee 21.500. 
000,000 in Government - insured mortgages 
was provided as an incentive for private 
construction of defense h . While 
doing this with its right hand, the Fighty- 
second almost killed the public-housing pro- 
gram by strangulation in the name of 
economy, 

Taxes were the subject of painful and 
shameful legislation passed at the end of the 
first session. Instead of closing the loop- 
holes in existing law which would have been 
sufficient to provide almost $4,000,000,000 of 
additional revenue without raising individual 
or corporation tax rates 1 cent, Congress took 
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the other approach: leave the loopholes alone 
and make the inequities more glaring by rais- 
ing individual income taxes and excise taxes 
while extending such gimmicks as depletion 
allowances. A whole series of amendments 
which I submitted in an attempt to right 
the inequities of this law were roundly de- 
feated. I am very grateful, however, for the 
public response to my efforts. 


AGRICULTURE 


The most important legislation enacted by 
the Congress directly affecting farmers makes 
90 percent of parity price support mandatory 
for the basic commodities through 1954. It 
extends through 1955 the dual parity system 
for the six basic commodities: cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, tobacco, and peanuts. I was a co- 
sponsor of that bill and, as a member of the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, studied it and the other measures very 
carefully. 

Our agricultural conservation program was 
extended for 2 years, thus permitting the 
development of programs to improve the Na- 
tion’s soil resources through assistance to 
individual farmers. 

We also enacted legislation strengthening 
our forest-fire protection laws, providing for 
further development in cooperative agri- 
cultural extension work, and providing for a 
census of agriculture to be taken in October 
1954. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 


Though Congress increased military pay 
and extended the GI bill of rights, it was not 
so generous in meeting the needs of service- 
men’s families and dependents, My bills to 
increase allotments for dependents and to 
establish a grant-in-aid program for mater- 
nity and infant care for wives and children 
of members of the Armed Forces never got 
out of committee; nor, with the exception 
of a bill increasing social-security benefits, 
was any significant social-welfare legislation 
passed by the Eighty-second Congress. If in 

. these times of unprecedented national pros- 
perity we cannot move forward and adopt 
adequate and realistic minimum social 
standards for the people of this country, 
when will we be able to do it? I introduced 
or cosponsored many bills in this field. 
After describing what little was accom- 
plished, I have listed them to give an indi- 
cation of the sorely needed legislation which 
the Eighty-third Congress will have to face 
up to. 

The Social Security Act was amended to 
bring it a step closer to meeting today's 
needs. Public Law 590, passed in the closing 
days of the session, does three major things: 
(1) It increases old-age and survivors insur- 
ance payments to retired workers by $5 a 
month or 1214 percent, whichever is greater; 
(2) it increases the Federal share of public- 
assistance payments to States for aid to the 
aged, blind, and disabled by $5 a month; 
and (3) it permits a beneficiary to earn $75, 
instead of $50, a month and still be eligible 
for benefits. The first two provisions em- 
body the substance of two of my own bills; 
however, I strongly favored raising the in- 
come limitation to $100 rather than $75, 

The social-security bills I sponsored are as 
follows: 

S. 198?: This bill provided for a very 
modest increase. It calls for an additional 
$5 monthly for all retired workers on the 
insurance benefit rolls, plus $2.50 for a wife 
and $3.75 for a widow. It was introduced 
in August 1951 as a stopgap measure, meant 
to pass quickly, and provide some measure 
of needed immediate relief. It was referred 
to the Senate Finance Committee, The com- 
mittee never acted on my bill, but the law 
passed almost a year later covered its pro- 
visions. 

S. 2705: This bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator LEHMAN with Senator Murray and my- 
self as cosponsors. It would extend social- 


security insurance to 11,000,000 persons not 
now covered, including farmers, farm work- 
ers, members of the Armed Forces, certain 
domestic workers, some Government em- 
ployees, and all disabled workers, regardless 
of age. It would revise the benefit formula: 
(a) to increase benefits; (b) to remove some 
of the present inequities in the formula. 
Under the S. 2705 formula, benefits would be 
based on the worker’s 10 best earning years, 
including up to $6,000 per year, and on the 
number of years he actually worked, with a 
1 percent annual increase in benefit amounts 
for each year of work in covered employ- 
ment. 

S. 3001: This is a first step in a new di- 
rection. I introduced it jointly with Sen- 
ator Murray. This bill would provide pre- 
paid hospitalization up to 60 days a year 
for everyone receiving old-age insurance who 
is in need of hospital care. The problem 
of sickness is serious for the aged. Again 
and again it wipes out a lifetime's savings 
over night. Voluntary nonprofit plans and 
commercial insurance companies, almost 
without exception, do not cover people 65 
years of age and over. This bill would help 
the hospitals which now often provide hos- 
pitalization free of charge or for partial-pay 
services. It is my hope this bill will be ac- 
cepted by the Congress as the solution to a 
very critical social problem—sickness in old 
age. 

S. 3079: This is similar to the measure 
that was finally passed. It would increase 
all social-security benefits by an average of 
12%, percent. In addition, the minimum 
payment to an individual would be increased 
from $20 to $22.50 per month and the maxi- 
mum payment to a family would be increased 
from $150 to $168.75. 

S. 3120: This bill would increase the Fed- 
eral contribution to the States for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, to the disabled, 
and to dependent children by approximately 
$5 per person per month. The Congress had 
a similar bill before it all during 1951 but 
never acted. 

S. 3121: This bill would increase from $50 
to $100 the amount which may be earned in 
covered employment without loss of social- 
security benefits. In this period of growing 
manpower shortage it is wrong to discour- 
age persons over 65 from working at what- 
ever part-time jobs they can find. There 
may have been merit at one time for such a 
provision but it does not exist today. It 
would be even preferable, in my judgment, 
to eliminate the earnings ceiling altogether. 
It must be recognized, however, that the 
Congress is not prepared to go that far at 
this time, 

S. 3122: This is a further extension of the 
social-security system. It extends coverage 
to all college and university employees and 
I introduced it at their request. Up until 
now employees of colleges and universities 
have been excluded from the social-security 
system because they are covered by State 
retirement plans. Few of these State plans, 
however, are adequate to the need. 

These bills define the minimum goals for 
social security in the United States. They 
would make our social-security system, not 
a perfect system, but a better system, a 
sounder, more just, and more comprehensive 
system. They do not provide coverage for 
everybody, as a perfect social-security sys- 
tem would, nor do they provide for every 
hazard, as some believe desirable. They pro- 
vide merely for broader coverage than now 
exists and for benefits more nearly approach- 
ing the standards required. They ask only 
the very least. I sincerely hope that the 
Eighty-third Congress will pass legislation 
along their lines. 1 

Rallroad unemployment insurance benefits 
were increased to a maximum of $7.50 per day 
by the enactment of S. 2639, which I co- 
sponsored. Two of my bills to amend and 
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liberalize the Railroad Retirement Act were 
not as successful, though one did get past 
the Senate. 

The physically handicapped children’s edu- 
cation bill, which I cosponsored, languished 
in the Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
for more than a year. This bill would have 
set up a grant-in-aid system to enable the 
States to provide educational facilities re- 
quired by handicapped children. 

The national literacy education bill, intro- 
duced by Senator KOR and sponsored by 
five other Senators including myself, was 
also still in committee as the session ended, 
This bill was introduced in recognition of 
the fact that we have more than 10,000,000 
illiterate adult citizens and would have pro- 
vided Federal help to State programs to edu- 
cate these socially handicapped people. 

A student-aid bill was introduced by Sen- 
ator Murray and myself late in the session. 
There was no opportunity for even the com- 
mittee to act on it, but we did want to pre- 
sent the proposal to the Senate and public 
for consideration. If passed by the next 
Congress, this proposal would provide schol- 
arship aid for students of demonstrated 
ability and need who otherwise could not get 
a higher education. It would also establish 
a fund to insure loans made by colleges and 
universities to their students. The United 
States is now suffering from a desperate 
shortage of highly trained professional peo- 
ple; this bill provides a long-term solution 
to the problem. 

Oil for education was the title of an amend- 
ment Senator Lister HILL introduced to the 
tidelands oil bill. I sponsored it eagerly and 
spoke on the Senate floor to back it up. Our 
opportunity came during consideration of a 
bill to settle the status of the oil flelds sub- 
merged off the coast of the United States. 
The Supreme Court has ruled three times 
that they are Federal lands, but the three 


‘States concerned would like nothing better 


than to grab off this $40,000,000,000 natural 
resource. Our amendment would provide 
that the Federal Government use the revenue 
for these lands for aid to education. Not 
only was this rejected, but Texas, Louisiana, 
and California almost succeeded in their 
grab attempt. Only President Truman's veto 
kept these lands for the people. 

The emergency professional health train- 
ing bill was introduced and reported out of 
committee early in the Congress, but was re- 
committed by the Senate and never again 
considered. As its title implies, this bill 
set up an emergency 5-year program of grants 
and scholarships to students of medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, dental hygiene, public 
health, and nursing. These are fields in 
which the need for trained people is particu- 
larly great and it is nothing short of tragic 
that this bill was not passed. It had broad 
bipartisan support and its 13 sponsors in- 
cluded not only myself, but Senators Tarr 
and NIXON. 

A nursing education bill was introduced 
late in the first session by Senator Ives and 
six other Senators, again including myself. 
This would have provided aid to both nurs- 
ing schools and nursing students in an effort 
to alleviate this serious shortage. It never 
got out of committee. 

A local public health units bill, which I 
sponsored, did manage to get through the 
Senate, but got stopped in a House com- 
mittee. This bill would have given Federal 
help to States desiring to set up adequate 
local public health units, This is not a cry- 
ing need in Minnesota, but it certainly is 
throughout the Nation. More than 40,- 
000,000 people live in areas not served by 
any public health units and less than 10,- 
000,000 of our people live in areas where 
the units meet minimum standards. If 
Congress had half the consideration for the 
health of its citizens that it has for the 
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health of its businesses, this bill would have 
been on the books years ago. 

A health services facilities bill, which I 
introduced in July 1951, also never got to 
first base. This bill would have set up a 
fund to provide long-term low-interest loans 
to voluntary prepaid health service associa- 
tions who needed capital to secure neces- 
sary facilities and equipment. I certainly 
don’t need to elaborate on the need for bet- 
ter health facilities in this country and the 
need for putting medical service within the 
financial reach of the people who need it 
most. Unless the Federal Government is 
ready to aid these voluntary private groups, 
it may find itself forced into a far more am- 
bitious program. 

A national services for disabled persons bill 
was introduced by Senator DoucLas in 1951. 
I sponsored it because society has a duty to 
help disabled persons establish themselves 
in paying jobs and make them productive 
members of the community. This bill would 
do it by providing training facilities, special 
workshops, and rehabilitation centers among 
other things for disabled people. They will 
have to wait, because the bill died in com- 
mittee. 

My bill to tighten narcotic control by 
strengthening the Food and Drug Act became 
law. It also provided safeguards for drug- 
gists and has met with support from pub- 
lic health officials and the medical and 
pharmaceutical professions. 

LABOR 


One piece of labor legislation was passed by 
each session of the Eighty-second Congress. 
This is a sad record indeed. If the next 
Congress cannot improve on it we are in for 
some serious industrial troubles. 

The Taft-Hartley Act was slightly amended 
through the passage of S. 1959 which Sena- 
tor Tarr and I introduced jointly. It re- 
pealed the provisions requiring elections be- 
fore union-shop agreements can be reached. 
Thus, one of the many thorns of Taft-Hart- 
ley was cut off, but this legislative briar- 
patch continues to harass labor and man- 
agement alike. 

Reestablishment of the customary closed- 
shop agreements in the building and con- 
struction industry would have been per- 
mitted by another of the Humphrey-Taft 
amendments to Taft-Hartley which the Sen- 
ate passed. The House Labor Committee, 
however, thought this was going too far and 
pigeonholed the bill. 

Steel selzure, as was demonstrated by its 
short-lived success, would have prevented the 
tremendous economic losses we sustained 
through the steel strike. For this reason, 
after the Supreme Court decision that the 
President did not have the inherent power 
to seize the steel industry, I introduced a 
bill which would have authorized seizure 
for this dispute only. My Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations Subcommittee 
promptly held hearings on the bill and re- 
ported it, and a bill by Senator Morse and me, 
favorably, but the Senate as a whole pre- 
ferred to endorse the use of the Taft-Hartley 
law to this constructive solution. 

A Commission on Labor-Management Re- 
lations which could fully, calmly, and im- 
partially study such matters as the effect 
of collective bargaining on the national econ- 
omy; the proper role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in industrial relations, particularly 
emergency proposals for settling disputes, 
and existing and proposed legislation in the 
field of labor-management relations, is sore- 
ly needed. I introduced a resolution to set 
up such a commission. It was reported 
favorably, but the Senate did not find the 
time to act on it. 

Mine safety, which has always been more 
of a pretty phrase than an actual reality, 
has finally received some congressional at- 
tention. The tragic accident at the Orient 
No. 2 mine in Illinois spurred both Senate 


and House to put a few babyteeth in the 
Federal mine-safety laws. Under the new 
law, the Bureau of Mines may close those 
coal mines in which there is an imminent 
danger of disaster. 

Accident prevention in other industrial 
fields was not considered quite as important. 
Hearings were held by the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee on my bill to set up a 
Bureau of Accident Prevention in the De- 
partment of Labor and two other bills, but 
although the necessity for action was clearly 
indicated by the testimony, nothing was 
done, 

Migratory labor was the subject of a long 
series of hearings which I conducted during 
the second session. This is a real sore spot 
in this country and a great deal needs to be 
done about it. To start with, I introduced a 
bill to establish a Federal Committee on 
Migratory Labor which would coordinate the 
work presently being done by several dif- 
ferent agencies and recommend new urgently 
needed programs. The bill was reported fa- 
vorably, but not acted on. 

Wetbacks, or illegal immigrants from Mex- 
ico, continued to be a problem in large sec- 
tions of the country. Congress made some 
ineffectual stabs at dealing with the prob- 
lem, but didn’t really face up to the passing 
of effective legislation. Seems that some 
people like to hire labor at 5 cents an hour 
and will use considerable political pressure 
to keep the source of supply open. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

The Eighty-second Congress reached the 
ultimate in its sins of omission on civil- 
rights legislation. Not only was nothing 
passed, but, with the exception of a bill for 
equal opportunity in employment, nothing 
was even reported out of committee. Yet 
six civil-rights bills were before the Eighty- 
second Congress, all of them introduced by 
me, with eight other Senators as cosponsors, 
These were FEPC; antilynch legislation; an 
anti-poll-tax bill; a bill strengthening Fed- 
eral Government machinery by setting up a 
permanent Commission on Civil Rights, a 
joint con Committee on Civil 
Rights, and elevating the Civil Rights Unit 
of the Department of Justice to division 
status; a bill outlawing segregation in inter- 
state transportation; a bill to plug the loop- 
holes in existing civil-rights laws; a bill pro- 
tecting the right to vote; and a bill strength- 
ening the laws against peonage and involun- 
tary servitude. 

My Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- 
Management Relations held hearings on 
FEPC and reported out a new bill, S. 3368— 
the Federal equality of opportunity in em- 
ployment bill—which was cosponsored by 18 
Senators. Every reasonable objection to 
FEPC voiced in the hearings was honored 
in framing this bill. Pretedence is given to 
State and local laws where they are in ex- 
istence, but where the States do not act to 
provide equality of opportunity in employ- 
ment the Federal Government, under this 
bill, could and would. 

CLOTURE 

The big reason why nothing was done on 
civil rights was, of course, the filibuster in 
the Senate. Until the rules are changed so 
that filibusters can be stopped, we might as 
well give up hope of ever getting any civil- 
rights legislation past the die-hard Dixie- 
erats. 

I sponsored no less than three cloture 
resolutions in the Eighty-second Congress, 
All of them are now in the législative grave- 
yard—not because they were drastic but be- 
cause the patriarchs of the South were un- 
prepared to yield an inch. Though they 
differed in some respects, the three resolu- 
tions all provided for 2 days of delay before 
& motion to end debate could be voted on 
and for 96 hours of debate after such a mo- 
tion was passed. Believe me, I have never 
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yet seen the subject that could not be com- 
pletely and utterly exhausted in 96 hours of 
talking, and I should know whereof I speak 
in this matter. 

The Standing Rules of the Senate are in 
great need of modernization in any case, leav- 
ing cloture completely out of the question 
for now. Therefore, I cosponsored a resolu- 
tion to establish an Advisory Commission 
on Senate Rules to determine what changes 
were needed to simplify Senate procedures, 
make them more readily understandable to 
the public, and help us accomplish more in 
each session of Congress. Sooner or later 
such a measure will be passed, but not by 
the Eighty-second Congress. 

A Joint Select Committee on the Organi- 
zation of Congress to make continuing studies 
of the organization and operation of Con- 
gress would have been set up by a resolu- 
tion I introduced right after we convened. 
Nothing was done about it, but the loose 
ends of legislative work which fill this sum- 
mary testify to the cost of our complacency 


GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


A constitutional amendment to abolish 
the electoral college and simplify our sys- 
tem for electing Presidents and Vice Presi- 
dents was introduced early in the Congress 
and reported out by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. I was among the 28 sponsors. You 
may remember that the Senate passed a 
similar amendment in the Eighty- first 
Congress, but no action was taken by the 
oe This time the Senate didn’t even 
act. 

Giving former Presidents the office of Sen- 
ator at Large for life was proposed in a bill 
I introduced in March of this year. It is a 
shame that the talents and experience of our 
former Presidents are not utilized. My bill 
would give them a seat in the Senate with 
the right to participate in debates, but no 
vote. In this manner, the Nation would not 
lose their services when they retire from the 
highest office in the land. I sincerely hope 
that the next Congress will act on this pro- 
posal in time for Presidents Hoover and Tru- 
man to share in its deliberations. 

Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska is long 
overdue. I sponsored both statehood bills 
and was deeply disappointed when the Alas- 
Ka bill was defeated on the Senate floor by a 
one-vote margin. Since it was generally 
agreed that the Alaska bill had a better 
chance of p than the Hawaii bill, the 
latter was not even brought up for debate. 

The Puerto Rican Constitution, drawn up 
and ratified overwhelmingly by the people 
of Puerto Rico, was approved by Congress 
toward the end of the session. This gives 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico a status 
midway between that of Territory and State. 
It is still a part of the United States, though 
Congress no longer has the veto power over 
its laws and the President no longer appoints 
Puerto Rican officials. 

Home rule for the District of Columbia 
has been a live issue for many years. I 
sponsored two home-rule bills, one of which 
was finally passed by the Senate but got 
nowhere in the House. Thus Washington 
remains the only Capital in the world where 
the citizens have no voice in either local or 
national government. 

Intergovernmental relations—that is, re- 
lations between Federal, State, and local 
governments—have been getting more and 
more complex in recent years. Congress has 
never made a comprehensive study of these 
relationships and it is high time we did so 
and stopped legislating in the dark. There- 
fore, I introduced one bill and sponsored an- 
other to establish a temporary Nationa: 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions to make such a survey. I had hoped 
that the bill would pass and the Commis- 
sion could get to work and make some rec- 
ommendations which would enable us to 
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bring government closer to the people, but, 
again, nothing happened, though the bill 
was reported by the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The RFC, the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
and the District of Columbia government 
were all reorganized. Under a present law, 
the President submits his reorganization 
plans to Congress and they go into effect 
unless either House passes a resolution dis- 
approving them within 90 days. As the 
plans would have greatly increased the ef- 
ficiency of Government and in the case of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau would have 
replaced all political appointees by quali- 
fied civil-service employees, I led the fight 
for their approval. We were successful on 
these three plans, but we failed on three 
others which would have placed more than 
21,000 postmasters, marshals, and customs 
collectors under civil service. These have 
traditionally been patronage jobs. Faced 
with the acid test of whether it meant what 
it said about ethics in Government, the Sen- 
ate in this case answered with a resounding 
“No.” I feel so strongly that we must elimi- 
nate these patronage jobs if we are to have 
competent Government that I had already 
introduced a bill to that effect when the 
President presented his plan. 

The Hoover Commission recommendations, 
submitted more than three years ago, have 
already saved the Government billions of 
dollars. I have introduced or sponsored every 
piece of legislation needed to implement the 
recommendations of this Commission. Much 
of it was passed by the Eighty-first Congress, 
but several bills were before the Eighty- 
second Congress. These included bills to 
modernize and simplify the recruitment pro- 
cedure of the Federal Government and to 
reorganize or expand the activities of the 
Treasury Department, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Department of the Interior, the 
Department of Commerce, and the General 
Services Administration. Most of these bills 
were still in committee when the Congress 
adjourned. 

Economy in Government is easy to talk 
about and it makes good political fodder, 
but it is much harder to achieve—particularly 
if real economy is aimed at and not the 
penny-wise, pound-foolish slashes to which 
Congress is prone. If we want to do an in- 
telligent job, we need to give ourselves the 
committee staff to do it with. This year, two 
men were all the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee had to review our whole vast military 
budget. These budgets are complex things 
and it takes experts to analyze them. There- 
fore, I sponsored two bills to make our job 
easier. The first would have set up a Joint 
Committee on the Budget to provide the 
members of each house with the information 
they need to act intelligently and on the 
basis of all the facts available. To do this, 
the committee would be given adequate staff. 
The Senate passed this bill, but the House 
Rules Committee bottled it up, so the old see- 
saw game of haggling over appropriations 
will be played again next year. 

Basic simplification of the budget itself 
would have been provided by another of my 
bills, the Economy Act of 1952. This would 
have required separation of paper accounts 
from the actual income and expenditure of 
cash and of operating from capital expendi- 
tures. It is certainly misleading to lump 
items which eventually earn money for the 
Government with items that represent ex- 
penditures which can bring no return. The 
bill further provides for the so-called item 
veto, which means that the President can 
disapprove individual appropriations he 
finds undesirable. Nothing was done on this 
bill. 

Two specific economy proposals, the 
establishment of a standard Federal catalog 
system and the separation of subsidy from 
alr-mall pay, which I introduced, also failed 


of passage. However, Congress at least pro- 
vided for a consolidated catalog in the De- 
fense Department, the Government’s largest 
purchaser. 

ETHICS IN GOVERNMENT 

There has probably been more tall. about 
ethics in Government during the last 2 
years than about any other single public 
problem. A lot of this talking was done by 
Members of Congress. Reams of paper were 
used in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to de- 
scribe real and alleged scandals unearthed 
by diligent investigators or amateur sleuths. 
The word “5-percenter” was added to our 
national vocabulary and a few cobwebs were 
swept out. Surely, one unaccustomed to 
the ways of Congress would have thought 
that something more would be done. There 
was an obvious and glaring need for certain 
basic reforms and legislation on the subject. 
However, Congress will tackle anybody’s bull 
by the horns but its own. 

I was selected by the Senate to be a mem- 
ber of the Douglas Subcommittee on Ethics, 
and I introduced two bills on this subject 
myself and sponsored three other proposals. 
The Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
held brief preliminary hearings, then the 
congressional bull was let out to pasture 
without further ado. 

Amending the Federal regulations of the 
lobbying act to require the reporting of any 
contributions of more than $50 seemed an 
elementary step in tracking down the sup- 
port of the many lobbying organizations on 
Capitol Hill. I introduced a bill to do this 
in August 1951. 

Disclosure of personal income by Members 
of Congress, people in high government or 
political party positions is also an obvious 
step in unearthing shady transactions, Such 
disclosures on a piecemeal basis were heavily 
relied upon by certain congressional com- 
mittees which dug up front-page scandals. 
They should be made a requirement of hold- 
ing these positions of public trust. A bill 
introduced by Senator Morse, which I co- 
sponsored, would have required this, but it 
never got out of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

A code of official conduct of officers and 
employees in the executive branch of the 
Government is another sorely needed meas- 
ure. Just think of the number of people 
who freely admitted accepting gifts—some- 
times very substantial ones—in return for 
various favors, but said they didn't see any- 
thing wrong about it. A bill which I in- 
troduced would spell it all out in the law 
books so no subjective standards of pro- 
priety could be invoked to cover shady deal- 
ings. Although it had plenty of fire, no 
action was taken on this bill by the Judiciary 
Committee. A bill to prohibit officers or 
employees of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to engage in other business, vocation, or 
employment was similarly shunned by the 
Finance Committee. 

Bribery and graft are equally immoral and 
offering a bribe is as bad as accepting one. 
This is spelled out in a bill which I sponsored 
late in the session. No action by the Ju- 
diciary Committee was possible, but we hope 
it will consider this whole subject in the 
next Congress. 

A Commission on Ethics in Government to 


$ thoroughly study existing moral standards of 


officials of the United States Government 
and the effect existing standards of conduct 
in business and political groups or society 
in general has on them would have been set 
up if a joint resolution which I cosponsored 
had been passed. On the basis of this study, 
the Commission was to make recommenda- 
tions for improving those standards. This 
resolution was the product of the hearings 
on ethics in government held by the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. It was re- 
ported out in October 1951, but the Senate 
never acted on it. 
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The State laws and regulations govern- 
ing the nomination and election of Federal 
Officers were printed as a Senate document 
as a result of a resolution which I intro- 
duced. 

Presidential campaign expenditures will 
be big business this year. I have introduced 
a resolution calling for a full investigation 
of the amount, sources, and uses of cam- 
paign funds by all major candidates for 
President, 


BUSINESS, BIG AND SMALL 


The backbone of American free enterprise 
is small business. More than 98 percent of 
our business enterprises employ less than 50 
people. Many of these outfits have had a 
really tough time making a go of it in re- 
cent years, despite the unprecedented prof- 
its and increased strength of the giant cor- 
porations. Since I have been in Washing- 
ton I have done what I could to see that 
small business got a fair break and, con- 
versely, to keep our giants from abusing 
their powerful economie positions. 

Fair trade is vital to many small busi- 
nesses. Without some sort of legal protec- 
tion, the small retailer can be squeezed 
right out of the market by the giant Na- 
tion-wide chains. This may seem to offer 
an advantage to the consumer, but by 
breaking up competition everybody suffers 
in the long run. Therefore, I was proud to 
lead the successful fight for the fair trade 
bill in the Senate. Its enactment removes 
the effect of an unfortunate Supreme Court 
decision and once again makes it impossible 
to undersell standard-brand items. In ad- 
dition to pushing this bill, I introduced two 
resolutions calling for full study of fair- 
trade practices. 

A small defense plants corporation was 
proposed in a bill which I sponsored early 
in the first session of the Congress. The 
Banking and Currency Committee took no 
action on the bill itself} but incorporated 
the idea in the first extension of the De- 
fense Production Act. The Small Defense 
Plants Administration set up by that act 
has proved very successful in seeing that 
proper attention was given to the capabili- 
ties and facilities of small manufacturers. 

The small-business bill which I also spon- 
sored would have enabled the RFC to in- 
sure private loans to small businesses and 
by setting up a Small Business Division in 
RFC and a Small Business Coordinator in 
the Executive Office of the President. 

An Office of Small Business Defense Pro- 
duction would have been established by a 
bill I introduced in March 1951. Again, the 
Purpose was to see that as many defense con- 
tracts as possible were given to small busi- 
nesses. This was superseded by the DPA 
provision, 

The antitrust laws would have been tight- 
ened up by two more of my bills. The first 
would have made it unlawful to give quan- 
tity discounts unless they were given on 
the same terms to all customers. It also 
raised the penalties for violation of the anti- 
trust laws. The second bill hit at interlock- 
ing directorates and prohibited any person 
from being a director, officer, or employee 
of two or more large corporations at the same 
time. Both of these bills were buried by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Investigations by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the monopolistic practice in the 
oleomargarine industry and the campaign 
of the private power companies against pub- 
lic power would have been authorized by two 
resolutions of mine which the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee shelved. 

Newsprint shortages have plagued many a 
Minnesota and national weekly newspaper. 
I was appointed chairman of a subcommittee 
to investigate the small-business implica- 
tions of the newsprint shortage. Our com- 
mittee report urged a program of legislative 
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action, but there was no opportunity for the 
Senate to act. Copies of this report are 
available on request, 


MINNESOTA 


The Eighty-second Congress passed little 
legislation, except for appropriations, affect~ 
ing Minnesota directly. Even so, I put a lot 
of time and work into getting our needs rec- 
ognized. I introduced bills, testified before 
committees and made speeches on the Sen- 
ate floor. The whole Minnesota delegation 
worked as a unit on some of these projects; 
on others I carried the ball alone. Here is 
a rundown of the most important bills I 
introduced or sponsored and their status as 
Congress adjourned. 

The Missouri Valley Authority bill, which 
would have directly benefited the whole of 
the Missouri River Basin through flood con- 
trol and resource development, was not even 
considered by the Public Works Committee. 

The Missouri River Basin Survey Commis- 
sion proposal met a similar fate. 

The St. Lawrence seaway, a vital project 
for Minnesotans, which I cosponsored, was 
defeated by the Senate in a close vote. Can- 
ada, however, is persevering in its determina- 
tion to build a seaway on its own, so the 
Great Lakes ports will someday have access 
to the Atlantic Ocean despite the short- 
sightedness and sectional jealousy which has 
stymied the seaway resolution in our own 
Congress. 

Flood damage took heavy toll in Minne- 
sota during the last 2 years. I did my best 
to get flood control surveys authorized to 
prevent recurrence of these disasters and to 
get an appropriation for the repair of roads 
and other public facilities damaged by the 
floods. The second session of the Congress 
finally appropriated $119,300 for flood-con- 
trol surveys, but that was the extent of our 
success. 

A Floyd B. Olson memorial triangle was 
designated in Washington and a memorial 
plaque will be placed there as the result of 
a bill I introduced in May 1951. 

The Duluth-Superior Harbor improvement 
project was finally authorized in the closing 
days of the session, but no appropriation was 
made. 

A Mississippi River national parkway, run- 
ning from the source of the Mississippi to 
its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico, has already 
been the subject of a survey by the National 
Park Service and the Bureau of Public Roads. 
I sponsored a bill to provide for the devel- 
opment of this parkway, but it never left the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


A Review of the Work of the Eighty- 
second Congress on Taxes, Tariffs, and 
Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
TAXES AND PUBLIC DEBT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the requirements for additional revenues 
to finance the defense effort and to com- 
bat communism through the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, the Mutual 
Security Act and other programs, the 
Congress enacted the Revenue Act of 1951 
which provided for an additional $5,691,- 
000,000 in revenues. Despite the fact 
that additional revenues were sorely 


needed, the Democratic Congress in its 
never ending attempt to distribute the 
tax burden as fairly and equally as pos- 
sible reduced and eliminated some of the 
more burdensome excise taxes. During 
the time of war and national emergency 
it is necessary to resort to excise taxes 
even though in many instances a good 
oam can be made that they are regres- 
sive. 

Before the Republican Eightieth Con- 
gress enacted its “relief for the rich” tax 
bill, it made the excise taxes imposed 
during World War II and the ones in- 
creased during World War II permanent. 

As a supplement to the Excess Profits 
Act of 1950 and in an attempt to further 
distribute fairly the burden of defense 
cost, the Congress also enacted the Re- 
negotiation Act of 1951 providing for the 
recapture of excessive profits of defense 
contractors. 

In order to encourage contributions to 
religious charitable, educational, and 
other nonprofit institutions, the Con- 
gress enacted a law increasing the al- 
lowance for deductions for charitable 
contributions from 15 to 20 percent of 
adjusted gross income. 

In the field of Federal and State co- 
operation in tax matters, Congress en- 
acted a law providing that the Federal 
Government would withhold State in- 
come taxes imposed on Federal em- 
ployees. 

As a means of encouraging savings to 
combat inflation and to help finance the 
cost of the Federal Government, the 


Congress enacted a law permitting per- 


sons holding savings bonds to continue 
to hold them for another 10-year period 
if they so elect, without having to re- 
deem their bonds. 

Altogether 29 bills reported from the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the 
field of taxation and public debt were 
enacted into law. 

TARIFF LEGISLATION 


The Congress enacted the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951 which 
extended for another 2-year period the 
President’s authority to enter into trade 
agreements. It is unfortunate that 
some misguided Democrats teamed up 
with the usual Republican opposition to 
the trade-agreements program and 
added some hamstringing amendments 
to this act. There is no one piece of leg- 
islation that helped so much in raising 
our country from the depth of the de- 
pression than did the inauguration of 
the trade-agreements program. 

In addition to the Trade Agreements 
Extension Act, 18 minor tariff bills were 
enacted into law. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Democrats of the Eighty-second 
Congress again enacted legislation im- 
proving the Social Security System. 
Benefits were increased, the work clause 
was liberalized, public assistance pay- 
ments were increased and wage credits 
were granted to service personnel during 
the emergency period. 

NARCOTICS 


By enacting legislation providing for 
minimum mandatory sentences for vio- 
lators of the narcotic laws and otherwise 
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increasing the penalty for such vio- 
lations, the Eighty-second Congress met 
the challenge of the increase of traffic in 
and addiction to narcotics. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATION OF THE 

INTERNAL REVENUE LAWS 

The Subcommittee on Administration 
of the Internal Revenue Laws through 
its hearings and investigations did a re- 
markable job in restoring taxpayers’ con- 
fidence in enforcement of our tax laws. 
The subcommittee not only brought 
about a house cleaning in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and the Department of 
Justice but it was also instrumental in 
speeding up the reorganization of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. This is an- 
other case of the Democratic administra- 
tion cleaning its own house in the inter- 
est of better government. 


Hon. Robert L. Doughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
when it became known that Hon. ROBERT 
L. Dovcuron, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, had decided not 
to be a candidate for reelection to Con- 
gress it came as a surprise and a disap- 
pointment to his colleagues on the com- 
mittee. Throughout his long and dis- 
tinguished legislative career Hon. ROBERT 
L. DoucutTon has endeared himself to his 
colleagues, regardless of their political 
affiliations, 

The members of the Committe on 
Ways and Means gave expression to their 
affection for their distinguished col- 
league and chairman by giving a break- 
fast in his honor which was held in the 
Speaker’s dining room in the Capitol. 
The breakfast was presided over by Rep- 
resentative DANIEL A. REED, the ranking 
Republican member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. Those seated at the 
head table were the honored guest, Hon. 
Robert L. Doughton; Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Hon. Samuel 
Rayburn; Chief Justice Fred Vinson; 
Hon. John McCormack, majority leader; 
and Hon. Joseph Martin, minority leader. 
The entire membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee was present, and also 
the majority clerk and the minority clerk 
of the committee, and Mr. Colin Stam, 
chief of staff of the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation. 

The Speaker's dining room was deco- 
rated with palm trees and the table with 
floral pieces. A beautiful silver loving 
cup was presented to Hon. ROBERT L. 
Doucuton in behalf of the committee by 
Representative Reep, with these re- 
marks: 

We are met here to express our deep 
affection for our beloved chairman, who has 
rendered long and conspicuous public sery- 
ice to his country. I wish to briefly review 
the remarkable legislative record of our dis- 
tinguished chairman. Hon. Roserr L. 
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DovcHTON was elected a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee December 7, 1925, in 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. When his party 
came into power in 1933, he was elected 
chairman of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tée, March 3 of that year, in the Seventy- 
third Congress. His tenure was interrupted 
during the Eightieth Congress. He became 
chairman again in January 1949. Upon com- 
pletion of his service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives he will have been chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee a total of 
nearly 18 years. This wonderful service will 
have been longer as chairman of this most 
powerful committee than any other man in 
the history of our country. 

Of 25 major tax bills enacted, 18 bear his 
name. He is the author of the original So- 
cial Security Act of 1935; also author of the 
reciprocal trade bill. 

My colleagues, it is sometimes asked: 
“How do men in public life attain to public 
influence? By rank? By wealth? By of- 
fice? By talents? By eloquence? By abil- 
ity? By integrity of character?” 

The author of these quotations supplies 
the answer in these words: Character is the 
invulnerable armor which will withstand 
every assault and march triumphant to the 
highest positions of honor and trust within 
the gift of the people.” 

It is the sterling character of our distin- 
guished chairman which has made him a 
great legislative leader. 

In 1932 Representative DoucHron defied 
the leadership of his political party, and in 
one of the most bitter legislative battles 
against the sales tax he won an overwhelm- 
ing victory by a vote of 223 against and 153 
for. His answer to his hostile political lead- 
ers reminded me of the words of Edmund 
Burke, the great English stateman, when 
chided by his colleagues for not following 
the sentiments of his constituents. 

“Certainly, gentlemen,” he declared, “it 
ought to be the happiness and glory of a 
representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most un- 
reserved communication with his constitu- 
ents. Their wishes ought to have great 
weight with him; their opinion high respect; 
their business unremitted attention. It is 
his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfactions, to theirs; and above all, 
ever, and in all cases, to prefer their interest 
to his own. But his unbiased opinion, his 
mature judgment, his enlightened con- 
science, he ought not to sacrifice to you; to 
any man, or to any set of men living. These 
he does not derive from your pleasure; no, 
nor from the law and the constitution. They 
are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of 
which he is deeply answerable. Your repre- 
sentative owes you, not his industry only, 
but his judgment; and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your 
opinion.” 

Now, then, it is with pleasure that on be- 
half of your colleagues on the Ways and 
Means Committee that I present to you a 
loving cup as an expression of the affection 
and esteem in which you are held. May you 
enjoy throughout the years to come health, 
happiness, and prosperity. 


Civil-Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the end of this session it ap- 


pears that once again the Congress will 
adjourn without taking action on civil- 
rights legislation. This I greatly regret. 
The fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which 
liberated the slaves and guaranteed equal 
rights, requires implementation because 
today in many areas persons belonging 
to minority groups are not given the 
guaranties which the Constitution says 
they should have. 

In the past the Democratic Party has 
included in its platform a plank in be- 
half of civil rights, and I am sure it will 
again do so. Such action, on the basis 
of performance, is hypocritcial and is a 
snare deliberately calculated only to get 
votes with no thought whatsoever that 
the promise will be made good by legisla- 
tion. 

The Republican Party since its found- 
ing in 1854 has been dedicated to the 
protection and preservation of the rights 
of individuals. The Republican Party 
was formed as a protest against the sys- 
tem which enslaved human beings and 
made of them mere chattels. That 
party insured the adoption of the four- 
teenth amendment. That party has al- 
ways believed in and has stood for civil 
rights for all Americans. It should be 
obvious to anyone concerned with this 
most important matter that the only 
way to obtain passage of civil-rights 
legislation is through the election of a 
Republican President and a Republican 
Congress. For 20 years we have had a 
Democrat President. During all this 
time despite repeated promises there has 
been no antilynching legislation, there 
has been no law prohibiting States re- 
quiring a poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting. I feel certain that the American 
public will not again be misled. I be- 
lieve and sincerely hope that those who 
stand for civil-rights legislation and a 
Federal FEPC will cast a Republican 
ballot on November 4 so that at long last 
we may have legislation on this im- 
portant matter. 

As a Republican, it is indeed a source 
of gratification and pride to know that 
of the 11 States which now have fair- 
employment laws, 7 were enacted by Re- 
publican legislatures and signed by Re- 
publican governors. Also, it is reassur- 
ing to know that anti-poll-tax bills which 
were passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in 1942, 1943, 1945, 1947, and 1949 
were supported by 91 percent of the Re- 
publican Members, while 45 percent of 
the Democrat Members voted against 
these bills. The House also passed anti- 
lynching bills in 1937 and 1940. On 
these occasions 96 percent of the Repub- 
lican Members voted for these bills while 
45 percent of the Democrat Members 
voted against the antilynching bills. All 
of these civil-rights bills have been 
blocked by the Democrat majority in the 
Senate, and as a result they have never 
been enacted into law. The Republican 
leadership in the Senate sought to invoke 
cloture in order to end a filibuster by the 
Democrats. In 1950, 33 Republican Sen- 
ators voted to break the road block cre- 
ated by filibuster tactics on the part of 
Democratic Senators. However, not 
enough Democrat Senators were willing 
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to support the Republicans and, there- 
fore, the effort to end filibusters failed 
and the bills were never passed by the 
Senate. When the draft legislation was 
being considered in 1950 the Republi- 
cans in the Senate voted 26 to 4 against 
segregation in the armed services, 
whereas the Democrat Senators voted 
26 to 16 in favor of segregation in the 
services, 

Many of the prominent candidates for 
nomination as President on the Demo- 
crat ticket are on record as opposing 
civil-rights legislation. Not only are 
they on the record through their 
speeches, what is more important, their 
voting record shows them to be unalter- 
ably opposed to civil-rights legislation. 
If any of these gentlemen should be 
nominated either as President or as Vice 
President, it would be a ringing declara- 
tion to the voting public that the Demo- 
crat Party is opposed to civil-rights legis- 
lation. If perchance the Democrat 
Party should nominate as Vice Presi- 
dent someone who by his voting record 
and public utterances is unalterably op- 
posed to civil-rights legislation, it would 
spell the doom of any such laws in the 
fortheoming Eighty-third Congress. 

Again I say to those who are sincere 
in their support of civil-rights legisla- 
tion by the Congress that the only possi- 
bility of realization of their program is 
to elect a solidly Republican Congress 
and a Republican President. Only in 
this manner will we ultimately arrive 
at the goal of freedom and equality for 
all citizens regardless of race, color, or 
creed. Only in a country governed by a 
Republican Congress and a Republican 
President will we be able to implement 
the fourteenth amendment with statutes 
that will extend to all American citizens 
the blessings of liberty. Only in this way 
can we rid ourselves of the spectacle of 
second-class citizens in the greatest de- 
mocracy of the world. I firmly believe 
that this goal will be realized on election 
day and that the promise will be made 
good when a Republican Congress meets 
in January 1953 and is addressed on 
the State of the Union by a Republican 
President. Herewith I enlist in the ranks 
with all those who are willing to fight 
for civil-rights legislation. I shall never 
rest until that goal is accomplished. 


Regimentation of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST K. BRAMBLETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BRAMBLETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
real issue in this campaign is whether 
we are to continue in Washington a sys- 
tem of government operated for the per- 
sonal benefit of a few political ap- 
pointees, or whether we are to have a 
clean sweep of the intolerable conditions 
which have resulted in inflation, high 
taxes, unforgivable casualties in Korea, 
and brazen defiance of our Constitution. 
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This system of government by men and 
not by law openly advocates the sociali- 
zation and regimentation of education, 
health, agriculture, industry, and all 
other segments of our free way of life. 

Through devious devices, my oppo- 
nents have made continued assaults upon 
the rights of the individual States in an 
attempt to make them mere vassals of 
the Federal Government. An example 
of this is the vicious attempt to steal 
the oil-rich tidelands which historically 
belong to the States. 

Other brazen attempts by my oppo- 
nents to undermine our Constitution was 
the seizure of private property in the 
steel strike, and the secret agreements 
made by the administration at Yalta, 
Tehran, and Potsdam without Senate ap- 
proval. I will work constantly in the 
future as I have in the past to protect 
our Corstitution against all attacks. 

We pledge ourselves to relieve small 
business of the vast quantity of unneces- 
sary red tape, restrictions, and controls 
which are smothering individual initia- 
tive and free enterprise and threaten to 
pauperize the American people. 

Under the immense powers wielded by 
the Truman administration, minor bu- 
reaucrats can decide whether business- 
men are paying their employees too 
much or too little; whether loans to es- 
tablish a new business will be granted 
or denied; whether a man will prosper 
because scarce materials have been al- 
lotted to him or be ruined because they 
are refused; whether a man will be pes- 
tered or praised by the Government for 
his business practices, for the purity of 
his product, for his financial dealing, or 
for his advertising methods. 

It is the whim of political appointees 
that often determines whether highly 
valuable franchises or licenses will be 
granted for television and radio sta- 
tions, airlines, shipping routes, and 
water-power developments, Political 
job holders can approve or reject sub- 
sidies to farmers, shipbuilders, airplane 
manufacturers, and even to foreign gov- 
ernments. 

A political system in which many mil- 
lions of dollars hinge on one bureau- 
crat’s yes or no is made to order for 
those administration people with plun- 
der in their hearts. A mink coat, a tele- 
vision set, a camera, a free vacation, a 
campaign contribution, or an outright 
bribe—these are the things that may 
control the decision. 

The people who have built this system 
have been brought to Washington dur- 
ing the past 20 years and placed in stra- 
tegic positions throughout the whole 
structure of government by the New 
Deal-Fair Deal clique. Our opposition 
is pledged to keep these political ap- 
pointees on the Federal payroll to con- 
tinue the system of top-heavy Federal 
regimentation which lends itself so 
easily to personal plunder. The only 
way to rid ourselves of the system is to 
elect a Republican President and a Re- 
publican House of Representatives and 
a Republican Senate. 

Our pledge is to not only rid this coun- 
try of this oppressive and corrupt sys- 
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tem of government, but affirmatively to 
foster programs to stop the needless 
slaughter in Korea by ending the ap- 
peasement policy; to revitalize the dol- 
lar and thereby reduce the dangerously 
high level of taxation; and continue to 
expose and remove subversives from the 
Federal payroll by enacting strong loy- 
alty laws backed up by vigorous admin- 
istration and prosecution. 

Individually, I pledge to continue my 
fight to prevent Federal seizure of Cali- 
fornia’s tidelands; to continue efficient 
handling of all Washington problems of 


.families and businesses in my constitu- 


ency; to continue my efforts to assure 
this area of a fair share of Government 
installations, water- and soil-conserva- 
tion facilities, and other economic bene- 
fits. I will continue to support a strong 
program for national defense anc vigor- 
ously fight Communist infiltration when- 
ever it appears. I will block all efforts 
of my opposition to socialize the free 
institutions of America and continue my 
wholehearted support of improved labor 
legislation; also, I will continue to work, 
as I have in the past, for tariff policies 
to protect our home industry. 

Our prosperity depends not only upon 
the production of fresh fruits, nuts, vege- 
tables, cattle, dairy products, and other 
crops raised in our district, but also this 
prosperity is dependent in a very real 
way upon the production of food and 
fiber in surrounding areas, particularly 
the large cotton acreage of the San Joa- 
quin Valley, which brings money directly 
to our district from all parts of the world, 
I will continue my work on the Agricul- 
ture Committee to develop and promote 
improved farm legislation as one of the 
surest ways of increasing the income of 
all people in Ventura, Santa Barbara, 
Sau Luis Obispo, and Monterey Counties, 


Efficiency in Government Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, it was 
early in the first session of the Eighty- 
first Congress when I made my first 
speech as a Member. Actually I had 
only been seated about 244 months, the 
exact date being March 16, 1949. The 
title of my remarks was My Vote To Cut 
Expenses,” and the main subject was my 
vote in favor of the bill passed that day 
to authorize the reorganization of the 
executive branch of the Government, 
This was a start toward saving the tax- 
payers money and of bringing efficiency 
into governmental affairs. Since then 
I have voted for the many other Govern- 
ment reorganization plans which were 
recommended by the Hoover Commission 
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inits reports. As fast as any such plans 
were submitted I cast my vote for their 
adoption and today it is my understand- 
ing that about 70 percent of all of this 
Commission’s recommendations have 
been adopted, with an estimated saving 
of about $4,000,000,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money per year. As I remember, there 
may have been a plan or two that did 
not receive my vote. However, this is 
like voting on any other type of legisla- 
tion. I have yet my first vote to cast 
blindly or from pressure by any group. 

If a bill has too many objectionable 
feaures I will not vote for it even as a 
compromise. As you well know, Mr. 
Speaker, that is what a great deal of our 
legislation necessarily turns out to be. 
That is true because under a Democratic 
system of government there is no other 
way when the two Houses of Congress 
fail to see eye to eye or cannot agree. 
Even in one branch compromises are 
often necessary in order to get passage. 
If they do not affect any basic or funda- 
mental principles or policies in which I 
believe and are in all ways perfectly 
proper, I will say that I have supported 
such compromises—never otherwise, 
Now, Mr. Speaker, you may wonder what 
this has to do with the adoption of cer- 
tain recommendations, amendments, and 
amendments with riders attached, etc. 

You will recall that every now and 
then we have one of these uncertain, in- 
definite, and on the surface things, pre- 
sented by someone who no doubt could 
be absolutely sincere about such a prop- 
osition. What happens? It may be de- 
signed to save money—how much? Not 
by creating more efficiency nor by elim- 
inating wastes and extravagance. No, 
indeed! Somebody wants to take some- 
thing away from some person or group 
that they have earned and are therefore 
justly entitled to receive one or another 
of these benefits. I mean just what I 
Say when I say they have earned them 
by years of faithful and loyal service 
and are justly entitled to receive them. 
Under no circumstances, mind you, is 
that in my opinion a legitimate way to 
save a few million dollars. I cannot sub- 
scribe to taking away such conditions 
of work as have been approved many 
times previously, and which have been 
built up over a long period of time and 
are actually terms of employment. We 
haven't seen these same proponents of 
such measures advocating the same 
course where they themselves are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not want 
to be misunderstood. I am only advo- 
cating the retention of good solid prac- 
tices. I, too, would favor abolishing any 
radical or fantastic set-up that could 
possibly happen to get started, and cer- 
tainly they should have no place in our 
Government employment, 

With these thoughts in mind I might 
say that it is evident that the Congress 
in its last session was determined to 
set a highly desirable course of cutting 
expenditures, where possible. It has 
been estimated that $10,000,000,000 was 
cut from the appropriation bills this last 
session, 
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A Real Loss to the Federal Bench in 
Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday July 4, 1952 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend the attention of my 
colleagues to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
July 2, 1952: 

A ReaL Loss TO THE FEDERAL BENCH IN 
BROOKLYN 

Announcement by Judge Harold M, Ken- 
nedy of the United States district court here 
that he has submitted his resignation to 
President Truman to take effect on Septem- 
ber 30 comes as a great surprise to his fellow 
Brooklynites, 

Throughout his career in the public service 
Judge Kennedy has had the complete confi- 
dence and respect of the people of this com- 


munity. For 13 years he has been a part of, 


the United States Government—5 years as 
United States attorney and 8 years as dis- 
trict fudge. Before that he was chief prose- 
cutor on the staff of John Harlan Amen, 
who had been assigned by Governor Lehman 
to investigate alleged official corruption in 
Kings County. 

Judge Kennedy has presided over some im- 
portant trials but probably the most dis- 
tinguished service he has rendered has been in 
connection with the troubles of the Long 
Island Rail Road. He has supervised the 
bankruptcy of the road since 
March 1, 1949. This has been a particularly 
complex and difficult matter, but he has 
handled it with great care so that the rights 
- of all concerned would be protected. As he 
himself so well said, the paramount ob- 
jective is “the safe operation of the rall- 
road on a sound financial basis.” 

The purpose of Judge Kennedy’s resigna- 
tion is to become a partner in the well- 
known admiralty law firm of Burlingham, 
Veeder, Clark & Hupper.. Chief Judge Robert 
A. Inch of the eastern district highly praised 
his colleague and wished him the best of 
luck in his new connection. 

While nothing was said about the $15,000 
United States district judgeship salary hav- 
ing anything to do with the resignation, 
there is no question that it is way out of line 
with what is paid in State courts of com- 
parable importance and it may well have 
been a factor. It is, unfortunately, a fact 
_that there have been resignations for that 
reason in the recent as well ps in the more 
distant past. Congress should do something 
about this situation or the Nation will con- 
tinue to be deprived of the services of good 
judges that it can ill afford to lose. 

When a man of the ability, character, fair- 
ness, and vigor of Judge Kennedy resigns it 
is a serious loss to the Federal bench, 


Education and Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSCURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, Juiy 5, 1952 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, in asking 
permission to extend my remarks in the 


Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I have made this request so that I might 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
Congress some facts relating to one of 
our most serious problems. Today, in 
making a short and very concise report 
to the people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Missouri, I touched 
very briefly and in a manner I consider 
wholly inadequate, on the subject of 
education and schools. More people are 
no doubt better acquainted with the 
great demands of our defense effort than 
they are with the needs of our schools. 


In speaking of these schools, I should . 


say that I refer mainly to those con- 
cerned with primary and secondary edu- 
cation. Because of the many subjects in 
my report I could give very little space 
to each. 

In the one paragraph which I de- 
voted to education and schools, I at- 
tempted to explain how Public Laws 815 
and 874 had benefited the people of the 
Fourth District. I enumerated many of 
the schools therein which had received 
assistance from our Government to help 
with the construction of new facilities, 
as well as remodeling other existing 
structures. Not only was this relief given 
under Public Law 815, but much was re- 
ceived through Public Law 874 for main- 
tenance and operation. These problems 
are those created by the activities of our 
Federal Government through its re- 
newed defense effort, viz: rearmament 
and preparedness program. 

Our schools were far from standard 
when we were forced into this regrettable 
situation. They had suffered because of 
World War II effort and since then time 
has not allowed them to be brought up 
tu the normal needs. Now it requires a 
special effort and we must do something 
more than what I have explained had 
been done in the Eighty-first Congress. 
It was the great House Committee on 
Education and Labor, of which I am 
proud to have been a member these past 
4 years, that was so instrumental in get- 
ting this badly needed legislation 
adopted. Without it I would hesitate to 
even try picturing for you the school sit- 
uation in the many areas in this great 
Nation of ours, where the terrific impact 
caused by the huge military installations 
and other Government operations has 
brought additional demands for school 
accommodations. 

I feel that the Eighty-second Congress 
has done its work well in furthering this 
program by appropriating the necessary 
money for its continuance. However, 
this is only part of this problem. In 
cities, towns, and communities where 
there has been no such impact, there is 
also a serious situation. There are not 
enough schoolrooms, and children are 
attending schools in shifts, some receiv- 
ing no more than half-day instruction. 
At the beginning of the school year of 
1950, the shortage of these classrooms 
amounted to about 37,000, as reported by 
the school superintendents. Actually, 
2 years later, there is even a greater 
shortage. Conditions generally are very 
bad in hundreds of instances and those 
States that have not been too forward- 
looking in this matter should be en- 
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couraged to give it their immediate 
attention. 

There is still another side to this prob- 
lem, and that is the shortage of teachers. 
Many of the better qualified have left 
this field for more lucrative and less ex- 
acting positions, and with a field that has 
a reputation for extremely low starting 
salaries, others are quite reluctant to 
enter it. Certainly America cannot put 
off its school problem, for the reason that 
it is one that grows with its increasing 
population from month to month and 
year to year. Every decade can bring a 
need for classrooms and teachers not 
just in the thousands but actually in the 
hundreds of thousands. We cannot clas- 
sify these problems as nonessential— 
no, indeed, nor must we let all our effort 
as a nation be diverted from it. These 
boys and girls are the citizens of tomor- 
row, and will be called upon to supply 
intelligent leadership. The problems 
they may be called upon to solve may 
be even greater than those facing us 
today. 

My remarks of today I hope will bring 
about a more determined effort upon 
the part of the membership of the next 
Congress—the Eighty-third. It will be 
their responsibility to see to it that this 
major and vitally important problem is 
not further neglected to the great detri- 
ment of our youth. f 


Operation Tightfist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLAUDE I. BAKEWELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing this session of Congress we have had 
reports from committees concerning the 
manner in which the various branches 
of the armed services expended funds 
entrusted to them by people of the 
United States through congressional ap- 
propriations. The story which was re- 
lated was not a uniformly happy one, 
There were many instances of waste, 
extravagance, and poor stewardship. 

It is, therefore, encouraging to learn 
of an instance of aggressive economy and 
a sense of fiseal reality in the adminis- 
tration of Federal funds such as has pre- 
vailed at the naval air station in St. 
Louis. 

We in St. Louis are proud of the Navy 
and of our naval air station, which is 
part of the Naval Air Reserve Training 
Command. NAS St. Louis is the home of 
units of the Navy's famed “week-end 
warriors.” Squadrons from NAS St. 
Louis have fought the Communists in 
Korea and come back home. I know 
of no better investment in national de- 
fense than the Naval Air Reserve. They 
were ready when needed. It is especial- 
ly gratifying to know that this com- 
mand realizes the value of the tax dol- 
lars entrusted to it. They have given 
the American taxpayer a maximum re- 
turn on his tax dollar. To Captain 
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Bandy, the men and officers of NAS St. 
Louis, a hearty well done. i 

Pursuant to unanimous leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I should like to include 
herewith an article from the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of Sunday, July 6, en- 
titled “Operation Tightfist,” which is as 
follows: 


OPERATION TIGHTFIST—IF You THINK EVERY- 
BODY IN THE ARMED Forces Is A SPEND- 
THRIFT OR A WASTREL, THEN You HAVEN'T 
HEARD OF A Navy MAN NAMED BANDY AND 
THE Jos He’s DOING AT LAMBERT FIELD 
Naval. Am STATION 

(By John Costello) 

When a high-ranking Navy Department 
Official was in St. Louis a few months ago, he 
remarked that the Navy’s system of account- 
ing had him stumped. 

Then the VIP turned to a tall Navy cap- 
tain, one of a group of officers standing about. 

Do you understand it?” he asked. 

“No, I don't,” the four-striper replied. 
“But I think I could put together a report 
that would be as clear as any corporation’s 
balance sheet.” 

Delighted to get what seemed like a busi- 
nessman's approach to the problem that baf- 
fied him, the visitor from Washington urged 
the captain to go ahead and try. 

Soon this bold attempt to bring order out 
of chaos of military bookkeeping will be on 
its way to the Pentagon. If it is welcomed 
there by the gold braid, Navy bases from 
coast to coast may adopt it. 

This would give the Naval Air Station at 
Lambert Field another victory over the ocean 
of red ink, and Sargasso Seas of weedy fiscal 
practice, through which the Navy must 
sometimes chart its course. 

For, since June 1, 1951, this small blue- 
jacket base has been a shining example of 
what the admirals now are trying to do for 
the taxpayer: Save his hard-earned dough. 

Last year the air station here pared $15,- 
606.96 from its budget, and sent the savings 
back to Washington. In the 154-year his- 
tory of the blue-water Navy, there is almost 


no parallel for this penny-pinching act of, 


self-denial. 

“This is what the Navy is trying to do all 
over today—meke its officers and seamen 
cost-conscious,” Capt. Jack L. Bandy, com- 
mandant of the station, says. Our base is 
just an example of how it is done.” 

So pleased were the upper echelons, how- 
ever, with Operation Tightfist that the sta- 
tion and its commander, Captain Bandy, 
were both recommended for letters of com- 
mendation. This official pat on the back is 
also in the works for three other key officers 
on the base who helped it set an all-time rec- 
ord for nickel-squeezing. 

Other big bundles of cash have been saved, 
over and aboye the $1,250 a month pared off 


the housekeeping accounts. For example, 


the Navy furnishes the station all the avi- 
ation gasoline it needs to carry out its mis- 
sion—training 13 reserve aviation squad- 
rons. In June of 1951, the Grumman Bear- 
cat. fighter flown by the reserve “week-end 
warriors” were in the air 424 hours and used 
52,788 gallons of gas. 

In June of this year, the stubby, single- 
engine FS8F’s were aloft even longer—431 
hours. But they used only 23,162 gallons of 
the high-octane fuel, saving the Navy De- 
partment, and the taxpayer, $4,917.91. 

No one at the naval station claims to be 
a miracle man, and its brass is frank to 
point out that not all aircraft, and not all 
months, show this staggering contrast. But 
they do know that one simple gimmick, 
placed in the cockpit of every plane that the 
station flies, is getting them more miles per 
gallon. 

That's a “cruise chart,” which tells the 
pilot how to run his engine at peak efficiency, 


at any altitude, speed, or temperature. The 
cruise chart, hero of this adventure in econ- 
omy, is one of those useful gadgets like a 
parachute, that every pilot should have. 

But often he doesn’t for the same reason 
that some of us don’t always take the pre- 
caution of driying with a good spare, and a 
compete set of tire tools too much trou- 

le. 

Most of the small sums which the naval 
station managed to trim off the budget re- 
sulted from just such lynx-eyed attention to 
detail. The staff is so economy minded that 
the seamen in Barracks 27 once had to voice 
a loud protest. 

To the Navy lieutenant charged with the 
duties of house mother, the station’s board 
of directors had alloted 88 a month for sup- 
plies. Well before the 30 days were up, a 
shortage developed in one critical item— 
toilet tissue. 

When the men in the barracks confidently 
went to the quartermaster to draw more, he 
regretfully informed them that their ap- 
propriation was exhausted. To even the 
strongest pleas, he turned a deaf ear. 

The indignant sailors, who were willing to 
make any reasonable sacrifice to save Uncle 
Sam a few bucks, took this case right to the 
top. The sympathetic lieutenant managed 
to head off a midwestern mutiny on the 
Bounty by some desperate financial juggling, 
which enabled him to tap another account 
like office supplies for the wanted item. 

The insistence on squeezing the nickel till 
the buffalo screams comes right from the 
highest Navy echelon. The admirals, for 
example, who divvy up the Navy money with 
the deep water fleet and the inland bases 
once let the St. Louis Naval Air Station spend 
only $24 a month on toll calls. 

When that was gone, so far as the Wash- 
ington budget makers were concerned you 
could wigwag. 

In fact, Navy officers, who made business 
calls to St. Louis had to use the pay phones 
after the base talked up of monthly $24 
worth of gab. The nickels and dimes for 
toll charges came out of their own pockets. 

Undoubtedly, the Pentagon big wigs help 
keep the ranks economy minded with these 
Spartan measures. However, at Lambert 
Field, the officers and men have, in their 
skipper, another equally convincing model 
of austerity. 

Capt. Jack I. Bandy, a big, 6-footer who 
squeezed into the cockpit of Navy Wildcat 
fighters in World War II has the same pro- 
fessional interest today in spotting a mis- 
spent Government dollar that he once had in 
bagging Zeros. An Annapolis grad, class of 
1930, Bandy is a veteran of carrier warfare, 
flying off the flat tops in combat at Casa- 
blanca and in the South Pacific. 

A citation for the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, signed by the late James Forrestal, 
Secretary of the Navy, is one of his most 
prized souvenirs of those days. 

Fortunately for the luster of Bandy’s 
peacetime career, he was always an avid stu- 
dent of business administration, as well as of 
airborne mayhem. 

From his air-conditioned office on the 
second deck of the two-story yellow-brick 
administration building, the balding 4=- 
year-old skipper likes to run his “ship” ! ge 
a business firm. When he took over the 
helm, June 22, 1951, there were 14 depart- 
ment heads reporting to him, along tradi- 
tional Navy channels. 

Within a few months he streamlined this 
cumbersome set-up, substituting a smooth- 
working six-man board of directors. 

“At first,” a junior officer recalls, “when 
the skipper had policy meetings, it seemed 
like everyone on the base crowded into the 
conference room, except maybe the cook and 
dishwashers. Now this system really clicks.” 

What this “business firm” manufacturers, 
or rather hand-tailors, is reserve Navy pilots 
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and ground crews. Since the Korean war it 
has exported its products to flat tops in both 
the Mediterranean and the Sea of Japan. 
The plant stands on a 31-acre plot, strad- 
dling Natural Bridge Road, on the southern 
edge of Lambert Field. On its payroll are 
537 Navy officers and men, plus about 90 
civil-service employees. Their take-home 


pay runs about $2,000,000 a year. 


Its equipment includes 61 aircraft, from 
modern Banshee jet fighters to lumbering 
Harpoon patrol bombers, Left over from 
World War II is a 600,000-gallon indoor 
swimming pool, the largest in Missouri. An 
enlisted men’s recreation hall includes a 
400-seat movie theater, which will play this 
month to about a 3,950 paid attendance, 

Daily its mess hall serves about 375 meals, 
using 600 pounds of coffee a month, 1,000 
pounds of dried milk and 750 gallons of 
fresh, 2,500 pounds of grade A beef, 650 
dozens of eggs, and 5,000 pounds of spuds— 
when they’re plentiful. 

In its snack shacks and clubs it sells as 
much as $4,000 a month worth of beer, soft 
drinks, and that national American dish, the 
hot dog. At a standard 6 inches per “dog,” 
the 3,320 links that went over these counters 
last month would reach to a height four 
times taller than the Bell Telephone Build- 
ing. 

When Captain Bandy, fresh from the 
Naval War College, arrived here last year, his 
first major decision was characteristic. He 
fired his secretary. 

After careful study, he found that her 
duties consisted largely of opening his mail 
and answering his phone. Modestly, he felt 
that he could handle both tasks himself. 
Time has borne this opinion out. 

As a result, the Naval Air Station lopped 
off about $3,000 from its annual payroll. 
What may have seemed like a rather heart- 
less disposition of a perfectly capable ste- 
nographer turned out well for the girl, too. 
She got a job at one of the leading St. Louis 
corporations, probably for more money. 

It didn't take the staff long to catch on 
that the keynote of this administration 
would be frugality. Until barracks 27 re- 
volted over a hygienic issue, had been no 
backtracking from this firm stand. 

Where any lavish tendency gets the ax 
is in the six-man policy board set up by the 
skipper for the duration of the voyage. 

“When anybody wants money for any- 
thing,” the captain explains, “he has to 
ask the board for it and justify the ex- 
pense.” 

“And when anybody asks the board for 
money,” one officer commented glumly, “the 
answer is always ‘No.’” 

The board meets once a week, on Friday. 
It would be gross misrepresentation to say 
that loud cheers of glee greet every thud, 
thud, thud of its guillotine. 

To the contrary, pitiful cries of anguish 
sometimes pierce its walls as a pet project 
dies under the blade. Nevertheless, the 
board has backed up with vigor the con- 
structive disbursal of funds. 

For $16,000, Lt, Comdr. George E. Lewis 
hopefully pointed out, the base could convert 
its oil heaters to gas and save at least $22,400 
@ year on fuel. 

“Go ahead,” the board said to the public 
works officer, and backed up his request to 
upper echelons for special funds. Jn its 
first 3 months of operation, the savings 
have even topped the original estimate. 

Lewis, a soft-spoken engineer, then proved 
that this orgy of spending hadn’t made him 
lose his head. When the boilers were con- 
verted, he salvaged about 300 feet of 1-inch 
pipe from this financial debauch. 

With it he fenced in four parking lots, 
saving a tidy sum earmarked for wooden 
railings. 

For $17,000, daydreamed Lt. Comdr. Leon- 
ard H. Saunders, we can revamp our ware- 
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house. That includes a sprinkler system. 
which will help insure that it won't go up 
in smoke, along with its contents - about 
$1,000,000 worth of supplies. 

Also, we can put in modern, steel storage 
racks and wooden pallets for heavy, bulky 
stock, 

“We'll save,“ he added in his clipped 
Boston brogue, “20 percent in man-hours of 
labor.” 

The board bought that dream. So did 
Navy Department comptrollers. Saunders, 
the station's supply and fiscal Officer, got 
the $17,000. 

His man Friday, civilian James T. Ron- 
chetto, saved part of it, by using station 
labor to install the steel racks. With the 
money, Saunders bought $3 steel dollies, 6 
movable safety ladders, 3 shelf trucks and 
1 $415 lift fork. 

All labor-saving devices, they will conserve 

man-hours for other tasks—a critical prob- 
lem. Since the Korean war, the station's 
workload has shot up, while help stayed 
static. 

In the 12 months ended last June 30, it 
shipped, stored, or delivered 671 lots of 
household goods for Navy officers and men. 
Since 1949, this chore has tripled, with no 
increase in baggage smashers. 

In the aircraft maintenance division, line 
and check crews were reshuffied, in the same 
interests of labor saving. Now a 30-hour 
flight check, on a Grumman Bearcat, takes 
only 10 hours and 18 minutes. It used to 
take 12 hours and 10 minutes, nearly two 
hours longer. 

“The skipper,” says Lt. Comdr. Howard W. 
Morley, “has this shop running like a com- 
mercial airline.” 

Morley, head of the department, has a 
time-and-motion study expert working out 
& new way to groom an airplane engine. It 
will saye more minutes, maybe hours, 

The ex-fighter who runs this ship, 
tries to keep it “happy” as well as efficient. 
On August 8, last year, little more than a 
month after he came aboard, he put up 
“gripe” boxes for all hands. Each complaint 
or suggestion, is read personally by him, its 
privacy protected and action taken when 
‘warranted, Even if it plays Ned with nickel 


nursing. 

One salty gob in particular comes to mind 
when the base reminisces over the human 
side of the hard-boiled skipper. This sailor 
complained, in a memo he dropped in the 
suggestion box, that there wasn't enough 
sugar in his iced tea. 

Called on the carpet, the mess officer hast- 
ened to explain. 

“The cooks sweeten it in the kitchen, be- 
fore it’s served. Hot tea,” he added, warm- 
ing up to what he knew was the boss's fa- 
vorite topic, “hot tea dissolves sugar more 
efficiently—cuts down waste.” 

Bandy hardly looked up from his book, 
something light on the topic of balancing 
the budget. Put the sugar,“ he growled, 
“on the table.” 


Report to My Constituents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN. THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I belieye 
that the people of our country have a 
right to know how their Representatives 
stood on important measures acted on by 
the Congress. In accordance with that 


belief and conviction, I have conscien- 
tiously tried, from my first week in Con- 
gress, to keep the people of my district 
informed of my actions and of my opin- 
ions on the great issues which come be- 
fore the Congress and the Nation. 

I did this through occasional news- 
letters, through radio reports, and in 
speaking to local groups when I had the 
opportunity to return to Berks County 
do do so. A few weekly publications also 
printed my weekly newspaper report. 

Mr. Speaker, in the current atmos- 
phere of doubt and distrust surrounding 
political affairs and figures I consider it 
a public responsibility and a solemn duty 
to report to the people. People want to 
know. They have a right to know. In 
this era of growing confusion and im- 
morality it is essential that all news- 
paper readers have access to the facts 
and to the truth. That opportunity has 
been denied the people by certain news 
monopolies where daily newspapers are 
all under the same ownership. There 
has been a drift away from the American 
principle of a free press. Some heads of 
news monopolies have used the privilege 
of ownership in a most unfair, dishonest, 
unethical, and unscrupulous manner. 

Distortion and suppression of the news 
is only one of the many evils which re- 
sult. 

Congressmen whose politics are op- 
posed by the political editors are com- 
pelled to send out personal reports to 
keep their constituents informed. 

During the 2 years of the Eighty- 
second Congress important decisions 
were made of far-reaching conse- 
quences. While the Western World has 
enjoyed as uneasy peace, the fires of war 
have been smoldering in parts of Asia 
and tension has reached a high point in 
the Near East. 

The American people have enjoyed a 
year of comparative prosperity. Farm 
and labor incomes have risen to new 
levels, and even corporation income and 
dividends are almost at an all-time high. 
Even with the high level of taxes neces- 
sary to meet our defense expenditures, 
the American people on the whole have 
bought more, and saved more, than ever 
before in a comparative length of time. 

Underneath this apparent air of pros- 
perity a feeling of uneasiness has pre- 
vailed. During my visits to the district, 
and from my mail, I have noted how 
anxious the people are about the war in 
Korea, and the possibility of preventing 


the outbreak of world war III. The 
shadow of is hanging over 
our lives. 


For that reason, it was heartening to 
watch the progress of the free nations in 
their united effort to discourage aggres- 
sion and promote peace. 

Bolstered by our aid and leadership, 
these nations have been rapidly gaining 
strength, both economically and mili- 
tarily. 4 

The accent is now being shifted to 
Military matters. Faced with the grow- 
ing Communist menace, the free nations 
have built up a mutual defensive force. 
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tionalism, and with disappointingly slow 
progress in legislative matiers. 

To better understand its achievements 
and shortcomings, we must consider the 
political complexion of the Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress, the problems which it had 
encountered, and review the major legis- 
lative measures which it had approved. 

On paper, the Eighty-second Congress 

had a Democratic majority in both 
Houses. In practice, however, this divi- 
sion crumbled as Members of both — 2 
ical parties deserted their party ranks. 
A few liberal Republicans consistently 
supported both the international and 
domestic programs of the administra- 
tion. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of Democrats—particularly from 
the Southern States—joined with the re- 
mainder of the Republicans to form a 
coalition which steadily opposed all 
measures favored by the administration 
and by liberal Members of Congress. 

This situation was the cause for much 
confusion and misunderstanding. It 
provided the opportunity for much dou- 
ble talk and misleading propaganda. 
Members of the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition, although they held a majority 
in both Houses of Congress, were in a 
position to dodge their responsibility for 
killing liberal legislative proposals. 

Political editors seized upon the op- 
portunity to deceive the public and to 
mold public opinion to their liking. 

LIBERALS ARE MINORITY 

Liberal members who fought for a fair 
and just tax law and for a greatly ex- 
panded Social Security Act and other 
essential legislation found themselyes 
outnumbered by the Republican-Dixie- 
crat coalition on every important issue. 
Liberal members were able to block some 
of the most reactionary proposals and 
they did succeed in forcing the majority 
to pass a social-security bill. The out- 
standing victory of the liberal forces in 
the Eighty-second Congress was the 
enactment of improved retirement and 
social-security legislation. But in each 
case, and especially on social security, 
such legislation that was forced through 
the Congress was ly watered 
down and weakened by the GOP-Dixie- 
erat majority. 

Actually, the coalition majority had 
the power and the votes to pass or de- 
feat any legislation that came before the 
Eighty-second Congress, If there was 
too much spending, if there was un- 
necessary waste, the responsibility must 
rest with those in the majority. 

It should be remembered that the 
coalition wrote and passed the tax bill. 
It was far from a pay-as-you-go measure 
and permitted the national debt.to grow, 
The GOP-Dixiecrat majority talked for 
pay-as-you-go taxes and denounced the 
big public debt, but in both cases the 
action was opposite of what was talked. 

The coalition had the votes to cut off 
all foreign aid if it cared to do so. It 
had the power to invoke any policy it 
wished in regard to Korea, the Far East, 
and Europe. ‘The fact that no such ac- 
tion was taken indicates the lack of any 
positive alternative program or an en- 
dorsement of the present foreign policy. 
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TAXES 


I voted against the tax bill that was 
enacted by the Eighty-second Congress, 
The bill that was passed was written 
by the coalition majority in the Senate 
Finance Committee. The GOP-Dixie- 
erat leaders who wrote and helped pass 
the bill were Senators TAFT, MILLIKIN, 
Martin of Pennsylvania, BREWSTER, 
GEORGE, and BYRD. 

I opposed the bill kecause it contained 
many big tax loopholes which favored 
special-privilege groups and which 
placed an unfair and disproportionate 
burden on low-income families. 

Tax experts estimated the annual loss 
in revenue due to these loopholes at from 
four to five billions. This is more than 
the combined cost of all the so-called 
welfare programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

My efforts to increase tax exemption 
for individuals from $600 to $800 failed 
to get the support of the coalition ma- 
jority. My proposal was a fair one be- 
cause all persons would have had the 
same exemption. It would take many 
low-income families out of the taxpaying 
class. These families have suffered 
greatly because of high living costs and 
unfair tax burdens. 

Liberal Members have succeeded in 
blocking favorable action on a tax pro- 
posal to limit taxes to 25 percent of total 
incomes. This is a trick proposal which 
would actually increase taxes on low- 
income families. It would permit fur- 
ther tax favors to big-income groups and 
would lead to sales and wage taxes. It 
would put a heavy tax burden on some 
families which, even now, pay no income 
tax because of extremely low incomes. 

This so-called tax-limitation bill is 
being proposed as a constitutional 
amendment. It has already been ap- 
proved by some States. It is a grow- 
ing threat to persons and families who 
are least able to assume the burden that 
would fall upon them with the enact- 
ment of such a tax law. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Economy in Government is everybody's 
business. It is everybody's business to 
see that we as a Nation get real econ- 
omy—not just that we spend less money, 
but that we spend less and get as much, 
or more, for our money in the services 
and benefits the American people want 
and need. 

That is real economy. 

My vote helped pass into law money- 
saving recommendations for Govern- 
ment reorganization. 

Hoover Commission recommendations 
which I voted for already have saved 
American taxpayers $1,244,600,000. 

Those are not my figures. They are 
the figures from an official statement of 
the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, issued during the closing hours 
of Congress this year. 

I voted for every one of the Hoover 
Commission proposals that came to the 
House floor. The Hoover proposals 
which were defeated went down because 
of the opposition of the GOP-Dixiecrat 
majority. In those cases it was again a 
matter where those who talked most 


about economy did not vote for it when 
the showdown came. 
HEADLINE ECONOMY 


From this recital of facts and figures 
it becomes clear that the fight for econ- 
omy and efficiency in Government is a 
painstaking one. It is made even more 
difficult by those who propose irrespon- 
sible and false economies for political 
advantage. 

Economy in the headlines does not al- 
ways mean economy in the taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks. 

In the last Congress, for example, ap- 
propriations for veterans and for pub- 
lic-assistance grants to the States were 
chopped by nearly $300,000,000, Time 
and again I have seen cuts like this made 
with a great deal of fanfare. Only later 
does it become clear that to meet the 
Government’s obligations, the $300,000,- 
000 will have to be restored by a supple- 
mental appropriation. But by then 
somebody has made the headlines. 

For this reason, people will sometimes 
hail as a saving an appropriation cut 
which is false economy at its worst. But 
by and large, the people, and particularly 
the taxpayers, of this country are not 
easily fooled. They know that in govern- 
ment, as in anything else, you get what 
you pay for. Given the facts, they will 
be able to tell who is for true economy 
and who is not. 

I have opposed cuts in appropriations 
for vital soil-conservation ard forest- 
preservation programs. I also consid- 
ered it false economy when serious cuts 
were made in the flood-control projects 
and in essential Government services 
dealing with labor-management rela- 
tions, educational, health and welfare 
services. 

I am alarmed at the terrible waste in 
human and natural resources which goes 
on in the name of economy. Millions 
of acres of precious topsoil is lost each 
year in destructive floods that could be 
prevented by the building of dams. Har- 
nessing the floodwaters would provide 
endless billions of kilowatts of electric 
energy which now flows wastefully into 
the sea. 

The real wealth of our Nation lies in 
our human and natural resources, the 
know-how, and the productive power of 
men and machines. Unemployment is 
waste, Failure to use the services of par- 
tially handicapped persons and many 
men over 50, who are willing and able, 
is wasteful. Too little consideration is 
given to this kind of waste while there 
is so much double talk about economy. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 

I supported favorable action on im- 
proving the Railroad Retirement Act, 
Perhaps my long association with prob- 
lems of laboring people has made me very 
sympathetic to the needs of retired 
workers. The big rise in prices and liv- 
ing costs has made increased benefits 
for the former railroad workers long 
overdue. Because Reading has large 
railroad shops, many Berks citizens ben- 
efited by the improvement of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. I favored a more 
adequate proposal but supported the best 
possible compromise that could pass in 
this Congress. 
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SOCIAL-WELFARE LEGISLATION 


After I left Reading High School I 
worked as a printer for many years at 
the Reading Eagle Co., and continued my 
education by going to school at night. I 
became acquainted with problems which 
affected working people, and I began to 
understand the need for legislation to 
protect our citizens and their families 
during times of distress which come with 
industrial accidents, unemployment, ad- 
vancing age, and other misfortunes, I 
became an ardent advocate of social se- 
curity when opposition was most bitter 
and powerful. In Congress I immedi- 
ately gave my full support for improved 
social security. I wanted disability bene- 
fits included in the present law. I fa- 
vored a much wider coverage so that 
many additional millions of people not 
now protected would be covered. I con- 
sider social security a great institution 
today. It has raised the health and 
moral standards of our people and has 
materially helped in bringing prosperity 


to our people and progress to the Na- 


tion. 

I tried to get a provision in the social- 
security law which would help aged peo- 
ple who are not covered by social secu- 
rity. Many did not have the opportunity 
for coverage and benefits before reaching 
age 65. They must depend on State pub- 
lic assistance. I favored a lower age re- 
quirement of 60 years. 

I consider our old-age assistance laws 
in Pennsylvania most unjust and inade- 
quate. Many needy aged folks are de- 
nied public assistance on flimsy excuses 
about relatives who are expected to sup- 
port them. That policy destroys many 
good family relationships. It puts a 
burden upon many young people with in- 
comes not adequate for their own family 
needs. It also embarrasses the old folks, 
many of whom suffer in silence because 
of our disgraceful State public-assistance 
law. 

Since the Federal Government con- 
tributes to State public-assistance funds, 
I tried to make it mandatory that States 
like Pennsylvania be forced to liberalize 
the law to qualify for Federal funds. I 
introduced a bill which would force 
States to abandon the policy of refusing 
aid to aged people on the grounds that 
support must come from relatives. 

I introduced legislation to set up a 
commission to investigate the needs and 
problems of the aged so that adequate 
steps can be taken to intelligently meet 
this growing problem, From my own ex- 
perience in meeting with constituents, I 
have learned of the plight of many men 
and women in Berks County who are in 
the age bracket of from 50 to 65 years of 
age. Although many are willing and able 
to work they are denied job opportunities 
and are also ineligible for pensions or 
social-security benefits. It is quite evi- 
dent that we must either provide job op- 
portunities for “hese people or adequate 
social-security benefits. 

Another proposal which I made in this 
Congress was to increase minimum social 
security payments to retired wage earn- 
ers. I asked for a modest $10 increase 
but the Congress decided on only half 
of that amount. The present minimum 
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of 825 should be increased substantially. 
Liberal Members can be expected to con- 
tinue their efforts to improve essential 
Social security legislation which has con- 
tributed so much to aged workers but 
also to the Nation's prosperity, strength 
and welfare. 
NONESSENTIAL SPENDING 


As I stated elsewhere in this report, I 
supported every proposal for sound econ- 
omy. I refused, however, to support 
legislation to cut these so-called welfare 
programs. I repeat that these programs 
‘are most essential in preserving and de- 
veloping our human and natural re- 
sources. To eliminate all of these wel- 
fare programs would mean little so far as 
the Federal budget is concerned, of which 
approximately 85 percent goes for mili- 
tary purposes. 

The cost of all welfare programs com- 
bined, and that includes what the Fed- 
eral Government spends for social secu- 
rity and public assistance, education, 
health, and research, is just about half 
as much as the Nation spends for pay- 
ment of interest on the national debt. 
The comparatively small sum which is 
spent for essential programs as these has 
been a good investment in prosperity, 
and in the health, happiness and educa- 
tion of our people. Any curtailment 
would lead only to disaster. 

Those who oppose as nonessential 
spending appropriations for this vital 
legislation are generally the long-time 
foes of social reform and liberal meas- 
ures designed to increase the opportuni- 
ties of the average citizen for education, 
health and security. 

It is unpopular to oppose such legisla- 
tion openly, so opponents fight it by tag- 
ging it with false labels or by dishonest 
arguments that the legislation is a threat 
to the Nation’s solvency. 

VETERANS 


Pennsylvania has the honor of having 
more war veterans serving as Members of 
Congress than any other State. I am 
proud to be one of these veterans and a 
member of Gregg Post, American Legion, 

I have supported legislation to aid the 
veterans of the Nation. I was especially 
active in pressing for sufficient hospital 
beds for veterans in need of hospitaliza- 
tion and medical care. There is a serious 
bed shortage and I have opposed the re- 
duction in hospital beds and the closing 
of veteran hospitals as false economy. 

From personal experience and con- 
tacts I have learned of the need for 
legislation to aid World War I veterans 
who are suffering from varied physical 
defects causing them serious financial 
problems and loss of jobs. For that rea- 
son, I supported pension legislation to 
aid the men who served their country 
in time of need. Many of their ailments 
are the result of war service although 
the records do not always show it. 

For servicemen and veterans, Congress 
acted upon a considerable number of 
measures. All the members of our 
Armed Forces were provided with a free 
$10,000 service life-insurance policy. 

Congress also extended the time for 
admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizens who are members 


of the Armed Forces, and passed the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act to establish 
a unified Reserve program, eliminating 
many inequities in the calling up of 
reservists, 

Readjustments were made in the com- 
pensation and pensions of veterans and 
their dependents. The presumptive pe- 
riods for veterans with psychoses, and 
multiple sclerosis were liberalized, and 
a study was authorized of the effects of 
malnutrition and starvation of prisoners 
of war and civilian internees of World 
War II. Further, overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto, Congress granted $120 pen- 
sion to veterans of World Wars needing 
full-time attendants because of non- 
service-connected disabilities. 

I introduced a bill to give a better 
break to the reservists, many of whom 
saw many months of combat service in 
World War II. I joined with several 
other Members in proposing a cut of 7 
months in their extra service. Many of 
them had two children and heavy family 
responsibilities after being called for ac- 
tive duty the second time within a rela- 
tively short period. 

ALASKA AND HAWAII 


I have supported statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii. I consider statehood for 
these Territories important to the se- 
curity of the United States. We need 
the complete loyalty of the citizens of 
these outposts and the granting of state- 
hood would give full citizenship to these 
people and strengthen their ties and 
loyalty to our country. Political ma- 
neuvering and the civil-rights issue have 
caused statehood for Alaska and Hawaii 
to be defeated by the GOP-Dixiecrat ma- 
jority in the Congress. 

COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS 

I had the privilege and honor of serv- 
ing on important congressional com- 
mittees. Asa member of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee I 
have given much time and study to im- 
portant legislation which came before 
this committee. 

I was selected as chairman of a num- 
ber of very important subcommittees. 
As chairman of a committee considering 
a civil-service bill, I presided over hear- 
ings at which leading jurists appeared as 
witnesses, including Justice Harold H. 
Burton of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

I had the honor of serving as chair- 
man of one of the most important com- 
mittees of the Congress to consider the 
question of morals and ethics in Govern- 
ment service. In the upper House, Sena- 
tor PauL Doucras headed a similar 
committee. 

I was author of several bills which 
were approved in the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee and later by 
the Congress. One of them carried my 
name. Others which I introduced, or 
companion bills, were also passed. One 
of these was a bill to repeal the 10-per- 
cent surcharge on postal cards which 
were purchased in lots of 50 or more. 

When the postal rate bill was before 
the Congress I was selected as one of a 
joint Senate-House conference commit- 
tee to work out a compromise on the leg- 
islation passed by both Houses, 
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On several occasions I had the honor 
of occupying the Speaker’s chair of the 
House of Representatives while that body 
was in session. 

VOTING RECORD 


My attendance record was one of the 
highest of Members in both Houses of 
Congress. My record in the second ses- 
sion was lowered a little because of the 
necessity for me to come back to Reading 
during my primary election contest. 
However, I had an over-all record of 92 
percent in answering roll calls. That 
was far ahead of the average for the 
United States and for Members from 
Pennsylvania. The two Pennsylvania 
Senators by comparison had averages of 
65 and 78 percent. 

It is difficult to make a perfect score 
because of the possibility of illness and 
the conflict of other duties that a Con- 
gressman is called upon to do. 

In my 3% years as a Member of the 
House I was never absent without just 
cause, I have been a full-time Congress- 
man and have given the same kind of 
pomp and faithful service to every one of 
my constituents who came to me with 
their problems. ‘ 

I met with many requests to speak in 
all sections of the country, but accepted 
only a few of them because I wanted 
to stay on the job in Washington. 

On several occasions I have appeared 
on radio debates and forums and also 
on television programs. Several of them 
were Nation-wide, including a TV ap- 
pearance with Senator Estes KEFAUVER. 
I was also on a television program with 
Senator HERBERT LEHMAN, of New York, 
in a debate and forum discussion. 

SERVICE FOR CONSTITUENTS 


My official office at Washington, D. C., 
and also my district office in Reading 
have been open and available to you 
and to your needs. Hundreds of you 
have honored me at the Nation’s Capital 
by personally calling upon me as you 
came and went. Thousands of you have 
asked assistance or advice from my dis- 
trict office. I know of no person who 
has received other than my sincerest and 
5 endea vor to be kind and help- 

For 4 years I have personally read 
each first-class letter which reached my 
office. 

Thousands of you folks have written 
me your ideas, your complaints, your 
gripes, and prayers. You have taken 
time to write me your opinion and your 
best wishes. Always your requests are 
welcome. Every honest and sincere ef- 
fort is made to assist all who contact 
me. Your good wishes and cooperation 
are always appreciated. 

AID FOR READING AND BERKS COUNTY 


The closing of some hosiery mills and 
dislocation caused by shift to defense 
production caused a serious problem for 
many citizens and industries. I have 
sought and received assistance from the 
military and defense production agen- 
cies. Employment conditions are im- 
proved and promise to increase in the 
immediate future. 

My bill to stop the practice of con- 
cession grants to entice industry to the 
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South received support and favorable 
editorial comment in many cities 
throughout the Nation. It gave impetus 
to a movement to aid distressed areas af- 
fected by heavy unemployment. 
Reading and Berks industries have 
benefited and new employment oppor- 
tunities have been given to Berks citi- 
zens. Army and Navy supply depots 
recentily moved to Reading have helped 
to improve employment and business 
conditions in our community. 
NEW POSTAL SUBSTATIONS 


The construction of two postal sub- 
stations at Twelfth and Windsor Streets 
in Reading and at Mount Penn will im- 
prove the postal service in this area, 
These new buildings, for which I got ap- 
proval, will lessen the burden at the cen- 
tral post office and will be of great con- 
venience to people in North and East 
Reading and in Mount Penn, Pennside, 
and Reiffton. 

I am still seeking approval for the 
enlargement of the post office building 
at Fifth and Washington Streets by ad- 
dition of several additional floors on the 
present structure and for another new 
substation in the Hyde Park area, 


I am also seeking elevator service for- 


the people who use the Federal agencies 
in the Fifth and Washington Streets 
post office building. This is needed very 
much because of the many aged and dis- 
abled persons, who have to come to the 
social security, railroad retirement, in- 
ternal revenue, and other Federal offices 
on the second floor. 
CORRUPTION 


The lack of high moral and ethical 
standards cannot be underestimated. 
My experience in serving as chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Morals and 
Ethics has brought to my attention many 
evils which contribute to the dangerous 
moral decline, Without question, finan- 
cial dishonesty in Government is most 
shocking, Recent disclosures have again 
indicated that corruption crosses politi- 
cal party lines and is a problem that 
cannot be solved by legislative action 
alone, It is also clear that bribe-givers 
are as guilty as the bribe-takers and that 
moral decay is the result of deep-rooted 
evils in our everyday life. 

Even more serious than financial dis- 
honesty is intellectual dishonesty. The 
decline in ethical standards in the pub- 
lishing field has contributed to lower 
moral standards in all walks of life. A 
recent book, U. S. A. Confidential, is an 
example of intellectual prostitution and 
dishonesty. This book about Govern- 
ment is dishonest, filthy, and unfit for 
decent people to read. Obscene sex stor- 
ies, half-truths, and falsehoods increase 
book sales and pay big profits to authors. 
Such books contribute to declining moral 
standards. 

Corruption in the blood stream of news 
and information is one of the major 
causes for growing evil. Only an inter- 
ested, informed, and aroused people can 
successfully fight this dangerous trend. 
Legislation alone is not the answer. 

TIDELANDS OIL 


President Truman vetoed the tide- 
lands-oil bill. This measure would give 


complete control of off-shore oil deposits 
to three coastal States. These deposits, 
valued at billions of dollars, are impor- 
tant to our national security and should 
be under Federal jurisdiction, The oil- 
for-education amendment, which would 
have allocated royalties from tidelands 
oil for the Nation’s schools, was defeated 
by the same coalition that has opposed 
other liberal measures. By vetoing the 
bill, President Truman saved the oil re- 
serves for the people. I supported leg- 
islation to save this great wealth for the 
people. This source of wealth, if used 
for the people, will mean relief for cit- 
izens because of increasing costs for 
schools and education, 
INFLATIONARY CONTROLS 


I fought consistently for effective con- 
trols which are vital to the maintenance 
of our standard of living for millions of 
Americans. The danger of relaxation is 
especially great in the large metropolitan 
areas, where a difficult situation would 
follow. 

I consider it very important to protect 
the consumer and the public from in- 
flationary costs. Rising costs always af- 
fect the people living on small fixed 
incomes and annuities most. 

a AGRICULTURE 


The agricultural conservation pro- 
gram was extended for 2 years, which 
permits the development of plans to im- 
prove the Nation’s soil resources through 
assistance to individual farmers. Ap- 
propriations were made for the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
which includes the 1952 crop-year soil- 
building program, for agricultural exten- 
sion work, for school-lunch program, for 
acreage-allotment and marketing-quota 
program, and for agricultural research, 
and so forth. 

I supported these programs because 
they are essential to the prosperity of 
agriculture and the Nation as a whole. 

I voted funds for Forest Service re- 
search, for fighting forest fires, and for 
the development of roads and trails, and 
to preserve the soil and the Nation’s 
wildlife. Some of these programs were 
seriously cut. I opposed such false 
economy and supported the best possible 
compromise. 

REPORTS FROM CONGRESSMEN 


The seriousness with which Members 
of Congress regard reports to their con- 
stituents is evidenced by the fact that 
nearly 200 Members send out newsletters. 

This service involves considerable ex- 
pense to Congressmen who have to pay 
all costs except for the mailing. I have 
used the franking privilege conserva- 
tively. 

The privilege has been abused, as in 
cases brought to the attention of a con- 
gressional investigating committee, 
which learned that several freight car- 
loads of material opposing social-secu- 
rity and other liberal legislation were 
sent by two Members into other States 
at the request of a powerful and rich 
lobby organization which supplied the 
printed material. 

I consider this service essential to the 
people, particularly because of the atti- 
tude of the local newspaper monopoly. 
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It may be of interest to the people of 
Berks County to know that the Federal 
Government allows indirect subsidies to 
local newspapers amounting to approxi- 
mately $50,000 a year. That is what it 
costs the Government for postal service 
in addition to the amount paid by the 
publishers. 

Such subsidies on a national scale 
amount to almost half of the entire post- 
al deficit. The cost of franking privi- 
leges, including all the abuses, are a drop 
in the ocean in comparison to the cost 
of these subsidies to magazines and 
newspapers. 

The publishers claim for this subsidy 
is based on educational and public serv- 
225 provided by the free press to the Na- 

on, 

CONCLUSION 

To lift the dark clouds of uncertainty 
hanging over our future we must have a 
nation economically strong at home and 
militarily abroad. Our greatest aspira- 
tions are security and peace and the 
legislative faces the grave responsibility 
of providing these. We are slow in real- 
izing true progress but I know that Berks 
Countians are aware of the extent to 
which living conditions have been im- 
proved for all sections of the population 
of our State. The people of Berks Coun- 
ty have shared greatly.in the Nation’s 
tremendous advances of the past 20 
years. 

We know that life is fuller and richer 
and folks are living better now than ever 
in history. This is due to the improve- 
ment in wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions, and the steady growth of busi- 
ness under our system of free enterprise. 
We cannot afford to stand still nor do we 
dare to go back. We must go forward, 

The Eighty-second Congress commit- 
ted itself to build and train a mighty 
force for defense and to resist Kremlin 
pressure wherever possible. In the past 
2 years we have taken action to greatly 
strengthen America and to aid other free 
nations that stand with us against en- 
slaving aggression by the Soviet. Our 
deliberations involved legislation and ap- 
propriations that would affect not only 
the life and future of our own country 
but would concern the destinies of mil- 
lions of peace-loving people in other 
parts of the world. These people look to 
us for leadership and help. We must not 
fail in our fight for permanent peace. 

Our most important task is the con- 
tinuation of.a strong domestic economy 
and adequate defense. We cannot have 
one without the other. We made revi- 
sions to strengthen our present pro- 
grams and initiated the ground work 
for further development of new defense 
methods. 

America, always the arsenal of democ- 
racy in the dark hours when the freedom 
of the world is challenged, again is run- 
ning in high gear. Our vast productive 
capacity is ever turning out new and 
marvelous tools for our own defense and 
that of our allies. , 

Our citizens are enjoying the fruits of 
the greatest prosperity in American his- 
tory. Despite all evils, our employment 
has never been higher, production never 
greater. Despite the cost of the tremen- 
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dous rearming program and the need for 
more revenue to finance it, the American 
worker, the American farmer, and the 
American businessman are better off 
than ever before. 

My record in Congress is an open book, 
which I modestly, yet proudly, present 
to the people of my district. They have 
been kind to me in permitting me to 
serve them in the highest legislative 
Chamber of the Nation. I have tried 
to show here how I have fulfilled their 
trust in me, realizing at all times that 
public office is a public trust. 

The exigencies of our time are so great 
that we must not lessen our efforts to 
defend human liberty and preserve our 
free institutions. ‘The free nations of 
the world must stand united in their 
common effort to uphold the highest 
ideals of mankind and to maintain our 
way of life. Our people are on the 
threshold of great decisions. 

I have faith in the future, because I 
have faith in the people.. When they 
know the truth, and understand the is- 
sues, there need be no fear for America. 

AVAILABLE FOR DISCUSSION GROUPS 


It is the duty of a Congressman to 
make himself available to appear before 
interested groups of his constituents 
and to speak on subjects requested, or 
to answer questions. I will accept such 
invitations from any group or will de- 
bate any issue with any person you se- 
lect. No charge or expense. Call my 
Reading office, 4-9798, or write me at 
1640 House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. When Congress is not in session I 
will make myself available. 


Report to the People of the Fourth 
District of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD IRVING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 


Mr. IRVING. Mr. Speaker, under a 
unanimous-consent request, I was given 
permission to extend my own remarks 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. It is my intention, therefore, 
in this extension to have my remarks to 
be in the nature of a report to the people 
of the Fourth Congressional District of 
Missouri. 

This report, because of the limited 
space, must necessarily be very brief and 
can only partially cover an extensive 
program of activity which I, as their 
Representative, have participated in 
during my two terms—4 years—in office, 
For those who read this report and re- 
fiect constructively upon its contents, 
may I say that it is with a feeling of 
pride and satisfaction that I submit it 
to them. Further, I would assure them 
that I shall always feel grateful to the 

_ citizens of the Fourth District for giving 


me the opportunity to render public 
service. While rendering such service, 
I have constantly made every earnest 
effort to improve its quality, having con- 
sidered it a great privilege and one of 
highest honor. 

Reporting as follows: 

Education and schools: Member of this 
important House committee. This has 
been one of my keenest interests. PTA 
officers and school officials will testify on 
the school-construction program pro- 
vided by this committee. Public Laws 
815 and 874 were handled in my com- 
mittee and provided help for Independ- 
ence,» Raytown, Lees Summit, Rock 
Creek, Spring Branch, Inter-City, Blue 
Springs, and others in Jackson County 
and Kansas City. The school-lunch 
program has also had my help. 

Hospitals: Supported the Hill-Burton 
Act. My efforts in behalf of appropria- 
tions have been reflected in additions 
and completion of unfinished work at 
Menorah, St. Luke’s, and our own sani- 
. Ask your home-folk neighbors 
for details. 

Veterans’ affairs: Through a forceful 
drive for action on the veterans’ hospi- 
tal—which had been practically forgot- 
ten—it is now an accomplished reality 
and will be dedicated this fall. Sup- 
ported veterans’ legislation, GI bills, for 
training and education, also soldiers’ pay 
increases, except for the lop-sided top- 
brass bill. 

Post offices: Your Congressman is di- 
rectly responsible for many improve- 
ments in physical properties. This in- 
cludes the post offices at Buckner, Sugar 
Creek, and Raytown. Land has been 
acquired for a new post office in Inde- 
pendence and the plans are complete. 
This building would now be under con- 
struction except for the stop order due 
to our Korean emergency. 

Social security and old age: During 
my terms in office I have supported and 
voted for benefits under these bills for 
needy people. I have also supported the 
railroad retirement and many other pro- 
grams for the public welfare. 

Foreign and military aid and the point 
4 program have had my ardent support, 
while at the same time driving to get 
more for our dollars spent. I have 
worked diligently to this end in every 
department of Government, too. 

Labor: I have worked faithfully to 
help change, revise, and amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act which has badly 
needed overhauling in the interest of 
worker and employer alike. During my 
terms in office I have helped to raise the 
minimum wage from 40 cents per hour 
to 75 cents—for no family can live on a 
mere $16 per week. I have also worked 
hard and accomplished much in the pas- 
sage of the mine safety bill which was 
badly needed. 

Defense: I have given full support to 
such measures as were necessary for our 
national safety and defense. The Grand- 
view Air Base comes in this category. 
It is essential to the protection of the 
vast industrial centers of the United 
States. My effort for this protection has 
been almost single-handed and is con- 
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sidered vital and has been hailed as a 
great accomplishment by military and 
civic leaders. 

Agriculture: Hailing from and serving 
an area surrounded as we are by impor- 
tant agricultural production territory, I 
have striven with all sincerity and 
forceful energy to gain for our farmers 
the same standard of living as othe 
now enjoy. I have worked for and sup- 
ported legislation to conserve our soil and 
other natural resources. I have worked 
for REA, PMA, and rural telephones, also 
other farmer benefits, 

Although having voted for the above 
expenditures, I feel that they are abso- 
lutely essential. I believe that we must 
conserve all of our natural resources, 
such as soil and forests, and so forth, and 
consider this type of spending as an in- 
vestment. 

Economy and we need it: I have con- 
sistently worked, spoken, voted for, and 
supported every bill that offered econ- 
omy in government. I have ardently 
Supported the Government reorganiza- 
tion bill, which is now about 70 percent 
adopted. This assures us a saving of 
some $4,000,000,000 a year. Further, I 


not only preach but practice in the op- 


eration of my office this theory of gov- 
ernmental economy. I firmly oppose, 
especially in my office, any corruption— 
5 percent or kick-back tactics by my 
staff. I clean house then and there if 
and when necessary. I have not and 
will not condone any such practices in 
any branch of the Government. 

Flood control and related problems 
have been a matter of great concern 
to me and I have acted for temporary 
and permanent solutions to this grave 
problem. 

Office routine: Handling of the per- 
sonal affairs and requests of constituents 
have been on a very prompt and effi- 
cient basis—and most satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

Special legislation—Kerr gas bill: In 
an effort to keep prices fair, and equity 
between supplier and consumer, I voted 
against the Kerr gas bill and also voted 
to sustain the President's veto of the 
same bill. 

Tidelands oil: Because of the feeling 
that the tidelands oil belongs to all of 
the people of our entire Nation, and 
that the benefits or proceeds should be 
used to their advantage, I voted against 
giving title to the few States claiming 
these tidelands. 


A Crusade of Patriotism Will Save 
America in 1952 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 5, 1952 
Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, as 
another Democratic Congress comes to a 
close, I rise to remind my friends 
throughout the Nineteenth Illinois Con- 
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gressional District that this Congress, 
under the spendthrift guidance of New 
Deal and Fair Deal, has been the wildest 
spending Congress since the opening 
years of World War II, a decade ago. 

The two sessions of the Democratic 
Eighty-second Congress authorized new 
spending to the breath-taking total of 
$165,000,000,000, imposing upon our peo- 
ple a burden of taxes which threatens the 
very solvency and productive power of 
the mightiest nation on the face of the 
earth. 

This year of 1952 is indeed a year of 
decision. We must chart a course to 
thrift, prudence, common-sense budgets, 
and national solvency, or we shall con- 
tinue along the dangerous trail of infla- 
tion, reckless spending, and corruption 
in Government—bringing us closer to 
the brink of state socialism, which de- 
vours freedom and makes but a mockery 
of our deepest American virtues of in- 
dustry, thrift, enterprise, and devotion to 
sound economy. 

My 14 years of service in Congress 
have taught me that the American peo- 
ple, above all else, demand today im- 
mediate relief from the crushing burden 
of excessive Federal taxes. This year the 
average farmer and workingman labors 
every third day for the tax collector. 
The next 2 days he works for himself and 
his family. All history tells us that no 
nation can prosper under such a tax 
load. The people are weary of this de- 
moralizing burden of ever-expanding 
socialism in Washington. 

As a senior Member on the Republican 
side of this House, I have fought for real 
economy in every facet of the Federal 
Government. Waste has been the hall- 
mark of the Democratic administration 
in Washington during the last 20 years. 
Corruption in high places has been the 
inevitable result of extravagant and 
reckless spending. 

But when the Republican Members of 
Congress stand to remind the adminis- 
tration that public office is a public trust, 
they are greeted by ridicule. When we 
refuse to appropriate to the exact penny 
the amount the administration wants to 
Spend all over the world, we are called 
obstructionists. Why should we not 
look carefully into these demands and 
approve only those which we believe are 
fully justified? 

Let me say at the outset, Mr. Speaker, 
the Democratic Party has been in power 
too long. It has become lax, corrupt, in- 
different to the public welfare. 

“Too long in power, this administra- 
tion is now dedicated to the proposition 
that by spending and taxing without 
limit and without conscience, it may 
keep itself in power forever. 

But that cruel dogma of power poli- 
tics reckons not the conscience of an 
aroused and indignant electorate. The 
people know too well what the 50-cent 
dollar has done to their purchasing 
power and to their family prosperity and 
community welfare. Excessive spending, 
crippling taxes, fear-building deficits— 
these are the tools of the New Deal one- 
world builders. No real Democrat owes 
an ounce of allegiance to this power- 
grabbing squanderbund. The party of 
Thomas Jefferson has been taken over 


lock, stock, and barrel by a self-ap- 
pointed clique of desperate political ad- 
venturers, bent only upon keeping them- 
selves in power. This year of 1952 clear- 
ly marks the revolt of the people of all 
parties—Republicans, Democrats, and 
independents alike—to sweep these 
spenders from public office. 
CORRUPTION IN HIGH PLACES 


Never before during my 14 years of 
service in the House of Representatives 
have I seen our people so outraged and 
indignant as they are today over this 
year’s revelations of fraud, corruption, 
contract fixing, and influence peddling 
throughout the Federal administrative 
agencies. 

The Eighty-second Congress, now 
drawing to a close, has authorized no 
less than 227 special investigations by 
the House and Senate to ferret out crime, 
corruption, mink-coat scandals, bribery, 
tax fixes, 5 percenters—not to mention 
spies and traitors in our sensitive agen- 
cies who have approached the very brink 
of treason in giving away our most price- 
less defense secrets in the field of atomic 
energy. 

Yet all these high crimes against the 
public welfare were revealed by the 227 
congressional investigations as the hand- 
iwork of men in high places who were 
at the same time laying a cruel mort- 
gage of debt not only upon today’s voters 
but upon generations yet unborn. The 
New Dealers and Fair Dealers have again 
demonstrated the truth of the Biblical 
warning that the iniquities of the father 
shall be visited upon the children to the 
third and fourth generation. 

After 20 consecutive years of irrespon- 
sible spendthrift government under the 
Democrats in Washington, the most chal- 
lenging reality in American life today is 
the national debt of $263,000,000,000. 

This means that every home in the 
land carries a hidden mortgage of about 
$6,000—each family’s share of the Fed- 
eral debt. 

Did the spenders ask you to accept this 
new mortgage on the family—for their 
own programs and purposes? Indeed 
they did not. They simply send you the 
bill every year—the tax bill. They add 
the deficit to the national debt and then 
cry aloud because the people resist even 
higher taxes. 

FAVORS LIMIT ON TAXES 


The time has come when the American 
people, in sheer self-defense, must give 
serious thought to the pending consti- 
tutional amendment which would limit 
Federal tax rates to 25 percent on both 
personal and corporate income. 

History has demonstrated with com- 
pelling force during these last 20 years 
that Chief Justice John Marshall was a 
sound prophet when he said: The power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” 

In this year 1952 the average Ameri- 
can wage earner was compelled to work 
the first 109 days of the year—from Jan- 
uary 1 through April 18—for the Federal 
tax collector. Then, on April 19, after 
314 months, he began working for him- 
self and his family. 

A $4,139 net income for a married 
couple with two dependents in 1952 buys 
less than a $2,000 income in 1939. 
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A $9,118 net income in 1952 buys less 
than a $4,000 income in 1939. 

Everyone knows about the increased 
cost of living. Every housewife is con- 
fronted with this problem. The cost of 
living has gone up faster than any wage 
increase. If one is fortunate enough to 
have received an increase, it is just fool- 
ish to believe he is better off today when 
the increase must be offset by present 
income tax rates and inflated prices. 

Look at the price of the market basket 
today. Two pounds of round steak, two 
pounds of bacon, one quart of milk, one 
pound of butter, one dozen of eggs, one 
pound of lard, one loaf of bread, one can 
of corn, one can of peas, one can of to- 
matoes, five pounds of sugar, one pound 
of coffee, cost $6.25 in 1929; in 1933, 
$3.26; and in January 1952, $10.73. 

This is the degree to which headlong 
Government spending has taken us down 
the road toward state socialism. A man 
is free in exactly the degree that he is 
free to spend his own income for his own 
needs and desires. When a workingman 
must work 3% months of the year for 
the Government, his freedom is about 
one-third gone—absorbed by New Deal 
creeping socialism. 

There is now pending before the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, House Joint Resolution 323, 
which would place a limit of 25 percent 
on Federal tax rates. If passed by the 
House and Senate next January, and 
ratified by three-fourths of the States, 
this amendment would deprive Congress 
of the power to impose confiscation of 
wealth and income through Federal 
taxes. 

When this country started the Federal 
income tax, in the period 1909-13, the 
rates began at one-half percent on in- 
comes of $5,000 a year, or better. At 
those rates the taxes on $5,000 income 
were about $25 for the year. Under 
today’s crushing Democratic taxes that 
same income now pays about $648 in 
taxes, plus heavy additional consumers’ 
taxes on tobacco, malts and spirits, gas- 
oline, admissions, travel, telephone, tele- 
graph, plus about 20 additional nuisance 
taxes. For many families today the to- 
tal indirect Federal taxes are greater 
than the direct Federal income taxes. 

It is imperative that Congress protect 
the people against such reckless con- 
fiscation of their wealth and income. 
This may be accomplished quickly and 
effectively by submission of the pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to the ` 
States. Let the people decide if they 
wish to put a real ceiling on Federal 
taxes. House Joint Resolution 323 gives 
the American people that opportunity. 
It is a living manifestation of the great 
republican principle that government is 
the servant, never the master, of the 
people. It is altogether proper and 
fitting that the people tell the Demo- 
cratic tax wasters in Washington: “This 
far, and no farther.” 

This issue reaches into every home in 
America. The Truman budget for the 
present fiscal year contemplates Fed- 
eral expenditures of $85,000,000,000 by 
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June 30, 1953. On the basis of popula- 
tion, the seven counties ef the Nine- 
teenth Illinois Congressional District, 
will contribute their share, as follows: 


Prorata share 

County: 1953 budget 
2208 —— $5,453, 000 
Henderson. 1,091, 000 
—:. . K ˙ OE AME 


Let every voter reflect earnestly upon 
these figures. This is the amount of 
money the Democratic squanderers in 
Washington will extract from our work 
and earnings between now and next 
June 30. Is it not good sense to put a 
ceiling on the amount of taxes the Gov- 
ernment may take from your pocket? 

VOTE OUT THE WAR MAKERS 


The noblest aspiration of the Ameri- 
can people is lasting peace in the world. 
For 20 years the Democrats have tra- 
duced this great aspiration, promising 
peace at every turn, but actually deliver- 
ing the people into an endless succession 
of world wars. John Foster Dulles, who 
has had about as much experience in 
foreign affairs as any man alive today 
Says: 

Our Nation is spending fabulous sums for 
security. If money could buy security and 
happiness, we should have them. Yet, we 
have them not. Today we are insecure, we 
have less good will than ever before in our 
history, and our people feel a sense of frus- 
tration. 


A little common sense in the handling 
of our foreign policy during the last 20 
years might have averted great tragedy 
throughout the world. The table below, 
which tabulates United States battle cas- 
ualties during the last 50 years, tells the 
whole story of the tragic betrayal of 
America by the Democratic Party—the 
war party. 

During the last 50 years we have had 
five Republican Presidents. Not one of 
them had a battlefield casualty reported 
by United States forces during his term 
of office. 

But what of the three Democratic 
Presidents elected during the last 40 
years? I have used these tables before, 
but I think they are worth repeating. 

Under Woodrow Wilson—1913-21—we 
had 334,734 United States battle cas- 
Ualties. 

Under Franklin D. Roosevelt—1933- 
45—we had 994,893 United States battle 
casualties, 

Under Harry S. Truman—1945-52— 
we have had—through July 1952—113,- 
987 United States battle casualties dur- 
ing the first 2 years of the Korean police 
action. Already we have nearly a mil- 
lion veterans who are serving, or have 
seen action, in the Korean war, which 
Congress never declared. 

Here is the box score on Republican 
peace since 1900, showing total battle 


casualties under each Republican Pres- 
ident: 


Theodore Roosevelt 0 
-Wiliam H. Tatt. 0 
Warren G. larding 0 
Calvin Coolidge — iat — 0 
her dee. :: (0 


For 50 years the Republican Party 
promised peace—and delivered peace. 
But look at the same hox score for the 
last three Democratic Presidents, in three 
wars since 1917, a period of only 35 years, 
or one generation: gusty 
attie 


President: casualties 
Woodrow Wilson 334, 784 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 994, 898 
Harry S. Truman (incomplete) 113, 987 

Democratic total. 1,443, 614 


Here is the official record of the party 
which is forever promising peace. 
Through the press, radio, television, 
screen, and numberless public utter- 
ances the Democrats have proclaimed for 
40 years, “peace, peace, peace; we will 
make the peace.” But all they produce 
is war, destruction, bloodshed, chacs, 
debt, and inflation. 

In 1916 Woodrow Wilson was elected 
for a second term on the deceitful 
slogan, “He kept us out of war.” Six 
months after that election we were in 
World War I. i 

In 1940 Franklin D. Roosevelt said 
over a Nation-wide radio broadcast in 
October, the last week of the historic 
third-term campaign: 

I have said this before—and I shall say it 
again, and again, and again—your boys are 
not going to be sent into foreign war. 


Within 14 months we were in World 
War II. 

On June 1, 1950, President Truman 
told his White House press conference 
that he believed the world was “closer 
to peace than it has been for 5 years.” 
That cheery sentiment made big head- 
lines the world around. Within 25 days 
our boys were fighting and dying in 
Korea. 

In the perspective of history the 
Democratic promise of peace has become 
a certain omen of war. Every time the 
war party comes to power in national 
affairs, the shooting starts - and the for- 
gotten American taxpayers foot all the 
bills, both for war and reconstruction— 
for both friend and foe, alike. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House of Representatives’ Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, I have given deep study 
over the years to the methods of the 
war-makers who are forever mouthing 
the noble axioms of peace. In the next 
Congress, which I assume will be a Re- 
publican Congress in both the House and 
Senate, it will be my purpose to serve the 
cause of peace faithfully and diligently, 
remembering always that peace is at- 
tained, not by words, and promises and 
glowing phrases, but by careful and pru- 
dent policies, supported by strength, 
wisdom, patience, and a spirit of good 
will among men, 

As a senior member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I shall devote my 
strength and energy to building a sound 
and solid structure of peace for Ameri- 
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ca—a peace of deeds and accomplish- 
ments, not a peace of words and phrases 
and glib promises which end in the shat- 
tering tragedy of war. 

The American people now see clearly 
through the Democratic mistakes in for- 
eign policy. They will no longer sub- 
mit to this gigantic hoax of empty prom- 
ises by men in high places who are for- 
ever babbling peace while making war, 

For 20 years the American people have 
impatiently tolerated the broken prom- 
ises of the Democratic administration in 
Washington. 

The New Deal promised sound money 
and delivered inflation, with the 50-cent 
dollar. 10 

They promised peace, and delivered 
the Nation into a state of well-nigh 
perpetual and everlasting war. 

They promised honesty and integrity 
in government, and gave us the most 
shocking and demoralizing era of cor- 
ruption and public scandals in all our 
national history. 

They promised economy in govern- 
ment and gave us the most breathtaking 
era of waste, extravagance, and reckless 
squandering in all human history. 

They promised to expose and rout the 
‘Communist spies, traitors, and saboteurs 
in the Government agencies in Wash- 
ington, but have delivered only a mess of 
presidential “red herring.” Communists 
and fellow-travelers still hold high places 
in Washington. 

For 20 years the New Dealers and Fair 
Dealers have carefully built their new 
instruments of public power on glib 
phrases and double talk. 

The people of Illinois do not go for 
that sort of double-dealing. They want 
the public business of the Nation ad- 
ministered with sincerity, honesty, de- 
cency, straightforward probity, and in- 
telligence. 

Tam certain there is a sense of patri- 
otic devotion in this favored land today 
which far transcends all narrow con- 
siderations of party or faction. 

As Americans we have a rich common 
heritage. We are custodians of the whole 
system of ordered freedom under law, 
the world’s last best hope for peace and 
prosperity. 

We must unite in a crusade of patri- 
otism to reclaim our National Govern- 
ment from the plundering hands of 
greedy, power-drunk bureaucrats in 
Washington. 

The American people know what is 
the matter. The Democrats have been 
in control too long. It is time for a 
change. The war party must be swept 
from power. 

The people demand a government in 
Washington which will translate hon- 
estly and faithfully their wants, their 
wishes, their real needs, into effective 
national policies and programs, at a cost 
they can afford to pay. 

Freedom is not dead in America, Com- 
mon sense has not left us. The Nation 
only has been drugged and doped by 
fraud, fakery, deceit, humbug, and 
shameless demagogic promises of peace. 

This year 1952 is our great hour of 
decision. 

Vote American. 


